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NA.    For  all  names  beginning  with  this 
abbreviation  and  followed  by  Sa., 
Sra.,  or  Sefiora,  see  Nuestra  Seflora. 

Haagamep.    See  Nagonub. 

Haagetl.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  just  below  Ayootl  and  above 
the  mouth  of  Blue  cr.,  n.  w.  Cal. 
HugaU.— A.  L.  Kroeber.  inf  n,  1905.  Hai-«-gutl.— 
Qibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  138, 
1853. 

Haaluaao  (Nordh-^naf-Oy  *  turkey*).  A 
clan  of  the  Mahican. — ^Morgan,  Anc.  Soc, 
174,  1877. 

Haai  ('monocline').  A  Navaho  clan. 
HA^'i—Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
104,  1890.  Hai'i^e.— Ibid.  (<«««=. 'people'). 
HM'icOne*.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  SO,  1897. 

Haaik  (N'a'iBk,  or  yPe'lEk,  *the  bear- 
berry  ' ).  A  village  of  the  Nicola  band  of 
Ntlaicyapamuk  near  Nicola  r.,  39  m. 
above  Spences  Bridge,  Brit.  Col.;  pop. 
141  in  1901,  the   last   time  the   name 

Ba-ai-ik.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 

II,  44, 1891.  ITa'iEk.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mas.  Nat. 
Hist.,  II,  174. 1900.  ITe'iEk.— Ibid.  Hi-aok.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.  1884, 189, 1885. 

Naaish  ^Na-au/),  A  Yaquina  village 
on  the  8.  side  of  the  mouth  of  Yaquina  r., 
Oreg.—Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 

III,  229,  1890. 

Haalgni-hadai  {NaH'lgAs  xd^da-i, '  dark- 
house  people').  A  subdivision  of  the 
Yadus,  a  family  of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the 
Haida.— Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  276, 1905. 

Haalye  {Norol-ye).  A  division  of  the 
Skoton,  living,  according  to  the  treaty  of 
Nov.  18,  1854,  on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg.— CJom- 
pend.  Ind.  Treaties,  23,  1873. 

Haansi.  An  extinct  tribe,  probably  Cad- 
doan,  said  by  Douay  to  be  numerous  in 
1687.  They  were  allied  with  the  Haqui 
and  Nabiri  in  a  war  against  the  Kadoha- 
dacho  and  the  Hainai  at  the  time  La 
Salle's  party  were  traveling  toward  the 
Mississippi  after  their  leader's  death. 
Haansi.— iX>uav  in  Shea,  Discov.  Miss.  Val.,  217, 
1852.  Haaai.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  ii,  41, 
1698. 

Naapope.    See  Nahpope, 

Haas-Olee.  Given  as  a  Chimmesyan 
village  at  the  headwaters  of  Skeena  r.,  w. 
Brit.  Col. — Downie  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc.,  XXXI,  253,  1861. 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 1 


Haasometiiime  ('  people  dwelling  on  or 
near  the  Naasu ' ) .  A  clan  or  band,  prob- 
ably Yakonan,  on  a  small  stream  called 
Naasu  by  the  Naltunnetunne,  s.  of  Sal- 
mon r.  and  n.  of  the  mouth  of  Siletz  r., 

Haadcaak.— Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  I,  283, 1848  (probably  identical).  Ha'-i-sfl 
me'^AnnS.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  231, 
1890  (Naltunnetunne  name).  Haaftai.— McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81, 1854. 

Habatataei.  {NahaVhu^-iufei.  *  white 
village'].  A  traditional  pueblo  of  the 
Tigua  ot  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
irabat'bii'-ta'ei.~Oatsohet,  Mythic  Tale  of  Isleta, 
210, 1891.  Hah-bah-t^o-too-ee.— Lummis,  Man  who 
Married  the  Moon,  12, 1894.  White  PueUo.— Gat- 
schet,  op.  cit.,  214. 

Habedaohe  (Nd^ 'hairdo/ -che,  said  to  be  a 
fruit  resembling  the  blackberry.  Gat- 
schet  says  the  archaic  name  of  the  tribe 
was  NawadishCf  from  wUishj  *salt';  Joutel 
(Margry,  D^c,  in,  390,1878)  corrobo- 
rates this  by  saying  that  Naoudiche  means 
'salt',  and'  that  the  village  bearing  this 
name  was  so  called  because  of  the  salt 
supply  near  by).  One  of  the  12  or  more 
tri1bK3s  of  the  Hasinai,  or  southern  Cad- 
do, confederacy.  They  spoke  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  group.  Their  main 
village  stood  for  a  century  or  more  3 
or  4  leagues  w.  of  Nechee  r.  and  near 
Arroyo  San  Pedro,  at  a  site  close  to 
the  old  San  Antonio  road,  which  became 
known  as  San  Pedro.  This  name  clung 
to  the  place  throughout  the  18th  century, 
and  seems  still  to  cling  to  it,  since  San 
Pedro  cr.  and  the  village  of  San  Pedro,  in 
Houston  CO.,  Tex.,  are  in  the  same  gen- 
eral vicinity  as  old  San  Pedro.  In  1687 
a  well-beaten  path  led  past  this  village  to 
the  Hasinai  hunting  grounds  beyond  the 
Brazos  (Joutel  in  Margry,  D^.,  iii,  325, 
326, 332, 1878) .  It  perhaps  became  a  part 
of  the  later  San  Antonio  road. 

The  Nouadiche  mentioned  by  Bien- 
ville in  1700  (Margry,  D^c,  iv,  441, 1881) 
and  the  Amediche  mentioned  by  La  Harpe 
in  1719  (ibid.,  vi,  262,  1886)  are  clearly 
the  Nabedache  of  San  Pedro.  Joutel 
(ibid.,  Ill,  388,  1878)  tells  us  that  the 
Naodiche  village,  which  he  passed 
through  some  15  leagues  n.  b.  of  San 
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Pedro,  was  allied  to  the  latter,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  it  belonged  to  the 
same  tnbe.  The  Naouydiche  mentioned 
by  La  Harpe  in  1719,  however,  are  not  so 
easily  identified  with  the  Nabedache, 
since  he  associates  them  with  the  Ton- 
kawa,  calls  them  a  wandering  tribe  which 
until  La  Salle's  coming  had  been  at  war 
with  the  Kadohadacho,  and  on  the  same 
page  mentions  the  Amediche  apparently 
as  a  distinct  tribe  (Margry,  Wc,  vi,  262, 
277,  1886).  Yet  the  facts  that  the  **  great 
chief"  of  the  Naouvdiches,  of  wnom 
La  Harpe  writes,  spoke  the  language  of 
the  Nassonites,  i.  e.,  Caddoan,  and  that 
the  Nouadiche  of  Bienville's  account 
were  the  Nabedache,  make  it  probable 
that  those  of  La  Harpe's  account  were  the 
same  people.  Concerning  the  Nabe- 
dache of  San  Pedro,  always  in  historic 
times  the  chief  village  of  the  tribe,  the 
information  is  relatively  full  and  satisfac- 
tory. They  are  the  first  Texas  tribe  of 
which  there  is  a  definite  account,  and  be- 
cause of  their  location  on  the  western 
frontier  of  the  Hasinai  group  and  on  the 
highway  from  Mexico  to  Louisiana  thev 
are  frequently  mentioned  during  the  18th 
century.  La  Salle  passed  through  this 
village  in  1686  on  his  way  to  the  southern 
Nasoni,  and  by  "the  great  Coenis  village" 
of  Douay's  account  of  this  expedition  is 
meant  specifically  the  Nabedache  village 
w.  of  Neches  r.  and  the  Neche  village  just 
on  the  other  side  (Douay  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  IV,  204-205,  1852).  JouteVs 
description  of  the  Cenis  ( Hasinai) ,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  southern  Nasoni  and 
the  Kadohadacho,  is  based  on  his  sojourn 
at  the  Nabedache  and  Neche  villages 
(Marery,  D^c,  iii,  339-366,  1878);  like- 
wise Jesus  Marfa's  invaluable  account  of 
the  Hasinai  was  written  at  his  mission 
near  the  Nabedache  village  (Francisco  de 
Jesus  Marfa,  MS.  Relaci6n,  Aug.  15, 1691). 
The  political,  social,  and  economic  or- 
ganization, as  well  as  the  general  exterior 
relations  of  this  tribe,  were  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  confederate  tribes, 
and  are  described  under  Neche  (q.  v. ). 
Joutel,  in  1687,  informs  us  that  from  the 
western  edge  of  the  Nabedache  village  to 
the  chiefs  nouse  it  was  a  "large  league" 
(Margry,D^c.,  111,341,1878).  Thehouses 
on  the  way  were  grouped  into  "ham- 
lets" of  from  7  to  15,  and  surrounded  by 
fields.  Similar  *  *  hamlets  * '  were  scattered 
all  the  way  to  the  Neches.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  settlement  was  a  large  assem- 
bly house,  or  town  house  (ibid.,  343). 
Father  DamianMassanet  (Tex.  Hist.  Assn. 
Quar.,  II,  303,  1899)  thus  describes  the 
caddi's  or  chiefs  house  as  he  saw  it  in 
1690:  "We  came  to  the  governor's  house, 
where  we  found  a  number  of  Indians — 
men,  women,  and  children.    .    .     The 


house  is  built  of  stakes  thatched  over  with 
grass;  it  is  about  20  varas  high,  is  round, 
and  has  no  windows,  davlight  entering 
through  the  door  only;  this  door  is  Uke 
a  room  door  such  as  we  have  here  [in 
Mexico].  In  the  middle  of  the  house  is 
the  fire,  which  is  never  extinguished  by 
day  or  bv  night,  and  over  the  door  on  the 
inner  side  there  is  a  little  mound  of  peb- 
bles very  prettily  arranged.  Ranged 
around  one-half  of  the  house,  inside,  are 
10  beds,  which  consist  of  a  rug  made  of 
reeds,  laid  on  4  forked  sticks.  Over  the 
rug  they  spread  buffalo  skins,  on  which 
they  sleep.  At  the  head  and  foot  of  the 
bed  is  attached  another  carpet,  forming 
a  sort  of  arch,  which,  lined  with  a  very 
brilliantl  v  colored  piece  of  reed  matting, 
makes  what  bears  some  resemblance  to 
a  very  pretty  alcove.  In  the  other  half 
of  the  nouse,  where  there  are  no  beds, 
there  are  some  shelves  about  2  varas 
high,  and  on  them  are  ranged  lai^  round 
baskets  made  of  reeds  (in  which  they 
keep  their  com,  nuts,  acorns,  beans,  etc.), 
a  row  of  very  large  earthen  pots  like  our 
earthen  jars,  .  .  .  and  6  wooden  mortars 
for  pounding  corn  in  rainy  weather  (for 
when  it  is  fair  they  grind  it  in  the  court- 
yard ) . "  Besides  what  is  learned  of  Has- 
inai foods  in  general  we  are  told  by  SoUs, 
who  visited  San  Pedro  in  1768,  that  the 
Nabedache  used  a  root  called  tuqui^  which 
was  somewhat  like  the  Cuban  cassava. 
They  ground  it  in  mortars  and  ate  it  with 
bear's  fat,  of  which  they  were  partic- 
ularly fond.  Solfs  also  tells  us  that  res- 
ident there  at  this  time  was  an  Indian 
woman  of  great  authority,  named  Sanate 
Adiva,  meaning  *  great  woman',  or  'chief 
woman';  that  she  lived  in  a  house  of 
many  rooms;  that  the  other  tribes  brought 
her  presents,  and  that  she  had  5  hus- 
bands and  many  servants  (Diario,  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  280,  281,  MS.). 
Though  the  Nabedache  were  a  peace- 
able people,  they  had  many  enemies,  and 
in  war  they  were  high-spirited  and  cruel. 
In  1687  they  and  the  Neche,  aided  by 
some  of  Joutel' s  party,  made  a  success- 
ful campaign  against  the  "  Canohatinno." 
On  the  return  one  female  captive  was 
scalped  alive  and  sent  back  to  her  people 
with  a  challenge  (Joutel  in  Margry,  Dec, 
III,  377, 1878),  while  another  was  tortured 
to  death  by  the  women  (ibid.,  378).  La 
Harpe  reported  that  in  1714  the  Nabe- 
dache (Amediches)  and  other  Hasinai 
tribes  were  at  war  with  the  lower  Natchi- 
toch  (ibid.,  vi,  193,  1886).  In  1715  a 
party  of  Hasinai,  including  Nabedache, 
joined  St.  Denis  in  an  expedition  to 
Mexico.  On  the  way  a  fierce  battle  was 
fought  near  San  Marcos  r.  (apparently  the 
Colorado)  with  200  coast  Indians,  "always 
their  chief  enemies ' '  ( San  Denis,  Declani- 
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ci6n,  1715,  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii, 
124,  MS.).  Ware  with  the  Apache  were 
freqaent.  In  1719  Du  Rivage  met  on  Red 
r.  a  party  of  Naouydiches  and  other  tribes 
who  hail  lust  won  a  victory  over  this 
enemy  (Alargry^  Wc,  vi,  277,  1886). 
Shortly  after  this,  La  Harpe  was  joined 
near  the  Arkansas  by  the  Naouydiche 
"great  chief*  and  40  warriors  (ibid., 
286).  We  are  told  that  the  Nabedache, 
with  other  Hasinai,  aided  the  French  in 
1730  in  their  war  with  the  Natchez  (Me- 
zieres  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii, 
229).  Early  in  the  18th  century  the  Na- 
bedache seem  generally  to  have  been  hos- 
tile to  the  Tonka  wan  tribes;  but  later, 
hatred  for  the  A  cache  made  them  fre- 
quently allies,  ana  we  now  hear  of  the 
Tonkawans  selling  Apache  captives  to  the 
Nabedache.  The  possession  at  San  Pedro 
in  1735  of  some  captive  Apache  women 
secured  in  this  way  threatened  to  cause 
war  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
A  pache.  The  Spaniards,  to  avoid  trouble, 
ransomed  the  women  and  sent  them  home 
( Gov.  Barrios  y  Juaregui  to  the  Viceroy, 
Apr.  17,  1753,  MS.  Ardiivo  General,  His- 
toria,  299).  In  1791,  after  fierce  warfare 
between  the  Lipan  and  the  combined 
northern  Indians — ^the  Wichita,  Hasinai, 
and  Tonkawa — the  Apache  endeavored  to 
secnre  the  aid  of  the  Hasinai  against  the 
Tonkawa,  but  Gil  Ybarbo,  Spanish  com- 
mander at  Nacogdoches,  prevented  it 
( Ybarbo  to  the  Governor,  Apr.  26,  1791, 
B^xar  Archives,  Nacogdoches,  1758-93, 
MS.).  Common  hostility  toward  the 
Apache  frequently  made  the  Nabedache 
and  the  Comanche  friends,  but  this  friend- 
ship was  unstable.  The  military  rela- 
tions of  the  Nabedache  in  the  19th  century 
have  not  yet  been  investigated,  but  it  is 
known  that  hostility  to  the  Apache  con- 
tinued well  into  that  period. 

In  May,  1690,  Massanet  and  Capt.  Do- 
ming Kam6n  founded  the  first  Texas 
mission  (San  Franciscx)  de  los  Texas) 
at  the  Nabedache  village,  and  a  few 
months  later  the  second  (Santfsima 
Nombre  de  Marfa)  was  planted  near  by 
(Jesos  Maria,  Kelaci6n,  1691).  On  May 
25,  I)e  Le6n  delivered  to  the  Nabedache 
caddi  a  baston  and  a  cross,  and  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  "governor  of  all  his 
paeblos"  (De  Le6n,  Derrotero,  1690). 
This  was  done,  as  Jesus  Marfa  clearly 
shows,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that 
the  Nabe<lache  was  the  head  tribe  of  the 
confederacy,  and  its  caddi  the  head  chief. 
These  distmctions  belonged,  however,  to 
the  Hainai  tribe  and  the  great  cheiim 
resident  there  (ibid.,  18).  This  mistake, 
it  is  believe<i,  caused  some  political  dis- 
turbance in  the  confederacy.  In  1690-91 
an  epidemic  visited  the  trioe  in  common 
with  its  neighbors  (Jesus  Marfa,  Relaci6n, 


1691).  Trouble,  fomented  by  medicine- 
men and  soldiers,  soon  arose  between  the 
missionaries  and  the  Indians.  In  1692 
the  chief,  with  most  of  his  people,  with- 
drew from  the  mission  to  the  distant 
"fields,*'  and  refused  to  return  (MasstUiet, 
MS.,  1692J.  Inl693therais8ion wasaban- 
doned  (Clark  in  Tex.  Hist  Assn.  Quar., 
V,  200-201,  1902),  and  when  restored  in 
1716  it  was  placed  at  the  Neche  village 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  In  1727 
Rivera  (Diario,  leg.  2093,  1736)  reported 
that  San  Pedro  was  then  occupied  by  the 
Neche,  though  formerly  by  the  Nabe- 
dache. That  the  Neche  had  move*l  to 
San  Pedro  is  perhaps  true;  but  it  seems 
improbable  that  the  Nabedache  had  left 
the  place^  for  long  afterward  the  inhab- 
itants of  it  continued  to  be  called  Nal)e- 
dache  (De  Soto  Bermudez  docs.,  1753, 
MS.  Archive  General,  Historia,  299; 
Mezi^res,  Cartas,  1779).  When  Solfs 
vifeited  the  Nabedache  in  1768  their  cus- 
toms were  still  about  as  first  described, 
except  that  they  had  nearly  discarded 
the  bow  for  the  firelock,  and  were  very 
inebriate,  due,  Solfs  claimed,  to  French 
liquor.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  French  influence  over  the  Has- 
inai greatly  increased,  and  Spanish 
influence  declined.  In  1753  the  Nabe- 
dache took  part  in  a  Mthering  of  the 
tribes  at  the  Nadote  (Nadaco?)  village, 
in  which,  it  was  reported,  the  Indians 
proposed  killing  all  the  Spaniards  in 
eastern  Texas;  but  St.  Denis,  of  Natchi- 
toches, prevented  the  attempt  (Fr. 
Calahorra  y  Sanz,  Feb.  23,  1753,  MS. 
Archive  General,  Historia,  299).  This 
situation  led  to  a  plan,  which  failed,  to 
have  a  garrison  posted  at  San  Pedro 
(Barrios  y  Juaregui  to  the  Viceroy,  ibid. ). 
In  1778  or  1779  an  epidemic  reduced  the 
population,  and  Mezitires,  writing  from 
**San  Pedro  Nevadachos,"  situated 
apparently  just  where  Joutel  had  found 
it,  reported  the  number  of  warriors  at 
somewhat  more  than  160  (Carta,  Aug. 
26, 1779,  Menl.  de  Nueva  Espana,  xxviii, 
241).  In  1805  Sibley  gave  the  number 
at  80  men;  but  about  1809  Davenport, 
who  was  at  Nacogdoches,  gave  it  as  100 
(Report  to  Manuel  Salcedo,  copy  dated 
Apr.  24,  1809,  in  Archive  General, 
Provincias  Internas,  201).  Sibley's  and 
Davenport's  reports  and  Austin's  map  of 
1829  all  indicate  that  the  tril>e  had  moved 
up  Neches  r.  after  1779  (original  Austin 
map,  in  Secretarfa  de  Fomento,  Mexico). 
From  a  letter  in  the  Bi'^xar  Archives  it 
appears  that  this  migration  may  have 
occurred  before  1784  (Neve  to  Cabelle, 
B^xar  Archives,  Province  of  Texas, 
1781-84).  In  the  19th  century  the 
Nabedache  shared  the  fate  of  -the  other 
tribes  of  the  Caddo  and  Hasinai  confed- 
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eraciee,  and  the  survivors  are  now  on  the 
(allotted)  Wichita  res.  in  Oklahoma,  but 
are  r i ot  Bf^panitel )-  e i n  i  m e mt* '«! .  ( ii .  e,  b.  ) 
Aitiddiche.— Li^L  Ihtrpe  nTliii  in  Murpry,  Di^c,  111, 
194,  1>^TK,  Amediebftt.— H)]!L,  VI.  2Ge,  18^,  Ana* 
baidiiteho.— t3ot*^tH't,  Ortrk  MlRr.  L^R.,  i.43»  ISB4. 
ir»bitdacliei.— .Siblov,  ElCst.  Skutihes  67.  IftOti, 
HabfliAohiM.— IViui'uut  [iKil]  tn  FrL^ncb,  Hiat. 
CoU.  La.,  U.  *;.,  1,  7;t,  l^ifl9.  Habidataii.— Oal^^rliut, 
op.  dt-^JS.  ITHbfeduohc]'.  — Lfitiiuni  in  Tmiim,  Philol. 
Boc.  JjiTiil-^  104,  IfrVk  HftbaduchoE'.  — Buriiet  ( IS-il ) 
in  S!>bE><>liT3ift.  I  ml.  TribtH,  i,  239,  lyftl,  Habai- 
dktobo. — tifitwhi^J,  I'iuldii  und  VuLnj4Mi  M?'.,  B.  A. 
E.,  77.  Ntt'ba' Ida' tu^— J,  i>.  [inrfit-y.  kif'n,  18^1 
(tiwii  iinTiiul.  Iffch^to.— TcX-  StiiLf  AfrliivtSf^'t'ii- 
atla,  J^rpt.  ]r;,  ITLKf.  Kftbik;rd&j]tio. — Jcwii*!  Mi\Ha,  Rp- 
ljit>tOii.  MS.,  Vm.  Kftbed^che*.— 8iblt*y,  Hinl 
S k eU" Ue.H^  71 ,  IHHT.  Knbedoc hea .  —  B mv.  k o r i ri  i fI^:< , 
Yitw.Hof  La,.  W7,  IsLk  Ifo^btiidAcho.— ]Jiibil?^M.  I.^i 
ter.  Lkt,  fS,  171^^  MS,  hi  .\fi^hH'o  Htu,  KabddA- 
tfliiff,— Gfit«*  lu't.  i  tuMo  liiid  Vtiltis-'ii  MS  .  B.  A.  E., 
42.  ITmbeldu tih o,  — Kl'j j re^' n im ' I't n  ( 171  ii }  1 1>  M em. 
<le  N lit' V A  Efipjifla p  X .X V nip liii^,  M S.  If Abidiiobn. — 
Klvcm.  Dkih<i,  lei?  209^1,  173+1  ir*d*tobQ,~D*-lb]e 
(l(i87>  In  Miinfry.  DiTo.,  ill.  4flO.  J87s  ndciitii'iirM. 
Kftdeehei.— Nein.  ITU.  MSii^i,,  V7l\  lK.=ifi,  Kadd- 
ot*.— PtHi^k^  Uf^'^j  ill  Miirjjrv,  IhH-.,  Ui,  Hm,  1?*7R. 
ITihodifthe.— Lii  YLhtw  {UWt  hi  Frt^och,  Ht«it. 
CipI  L  Lu ,  p  I n ,  7'2. 1?i51 .  If atordikhe. ~J oiit*f  1  f  I <Vh7  i  . 
Ibid.,  I,  163,  1M6.  Fftiioudifche.— slsra.  intti-  in 
Chiirlevnix.  New  Fiuinc,  3v<  iy>i,  i?<70.  Nabudi- 
^uM.-^Bureia.  Eiisn vo,  2ls,  1723.  Naadifihe,  — Tmi  tl 
n«3tP)  in  Frenr)i,  Hist.  dtll.  La.,  ii  71,  iHltk  Hm- 
onediBbfi.  — De  lii  Tour,  Eiflf  Ann'Tique  &>pk'ri' 
tdiuittlo,  177^.  Hauiwdichflp— Tntiti  (I'H^O^  in 
Frenrh,  Htnt.  Coll.  Lit.,  1.74.  Ift^lt^.  Ifnoudlche.— 
Ibid.,  75.  UMiidifliw,— Mariln,  Hisl.  Lii.<  i,  I'VU 
11^27.  ITaeuedictHti.— .\Tivi]jd\  mnp  N.  A.,  17r>2, 
Hiouidiobe*^Jotitt4  1 1^1.^7  i  ui  M(ir>:rv,  I)6c.,  in,  a94. 
1^*S8.  Km uydlckM. — f.n  II Ji  r [ '» ■  i  1 7 1  'i) ,  i bi d , ,  V 1 . 2ii2. 
IS-iil.  HaoTodiobB.— Tniiti  iKkwji  in  French,  Hi^nL 
Coll.  L».,  r,  7S,  IWll,  Jr»Tiid»Gho."Bulb  *Soi». 
Qeogr.  Me,t,,  267,  l-'iTO.  KaTediiobM,— Morti 
giiofeil  by  !!?h&rt  in  dittrkToix^  Nt^w  Fmnep.  n% 
W*  li70.  KfctetiAcho.— Liniirij?tt  ^1716)  in  MjirgiTi 
D6c.,  VI,  217r  i^%».  Kftiridacbo. — Rtill.  .'^w,  GinM^t. 
M^x..  604,  isfey.  Kftwadiiiie.— Oiitsiohjt't.  Cflddn 
and  YntftJ^I  MS,,  B.  A,  E,,  81  (arflmir  nn.tnt'.  fr. 
tpJiiJih,  '^  Rft  1 1  'J .  lleb&d&ahe .  — Bii  i  vv ii ,  W  c  "^Jl .  Uh  e.  , 
114.  1H17.  Nobedjwhe.— Ibid..  21^.  Wevaobw,^ 
gAE)  Ben!.*?  (1715i  in  Mfm.  du  Nn»nn  Ej^iiatlJi. 
XXTir,  123v  MS,  Kepadkodi,— MejJi>n's  U77H1  in 
BdtiefOft,  Ha.  Mt^x..StJAle»,i,(:iil,i;<Kfi.  NoodicbeB.— 
Eft p-'lft ,  Enfiuy o .  2Sa,.  1 723,  K ouadiobe. — B  [  l  in  i )  ] ^.* 
S  17«<))  kj  MiifKTy.  rJ(!k\.  IV,  441,  T  KHO.  Koiiidicbes,— 
i>ij  i'me,  miLp  Am^r..  17i)0.  KovadiEben. — BiireiUp 
Eniiaiyo,  2SS,  1723,  Quiidich».— McKiinn^v  Hti'l 
llftl  1 ,  Ind .  Tribes,  l  ll ,  81 , 1 S6 1.  Ouididm . — Ooim v 
il!><7j  in  tihen,  I>i*4(!ov,  MiwH.  ViU.,  2lK,  liKt>2. 
Ouidicbes.— 'Hennepin,  New  Diwov.,  TI.  4S,  16W4. 
YDftci .  —^  i*.sug  AInr  ill.  Rel  ac  i  A  it ,  1  (i^l ,  M.S . 

Nab sHELa tana.  A  divL^ion  of  the  TLmaii- 
kutchin  dwelling  on  the  Nabesna  branch 
of  Tanana  r.,  Alaska,  and  having  the  vil- 
lage of  Khiltat  at  its  mouth. — ^AlTen,  Rep. 
Alaska,  79,  1887. 

Nabeyxa.  A  former  tribe  of  Texas, 
mentioned  as  being  n.  e.  of  the  Nabe- 
dache  by  Francisco  de  Jesus  Marfa,  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  latter  tribe,  in  his  MS. 
relation  of  August,  1691.  He  included  it 
in  his  list  of  Texias  (^allies').  Inas- 
much as  in  the  same  list  he  mentions  the 
Naviti  (apparently  the  Nabiri),  the  Na- 
beyxa must  have  been  supposed  by  him 
to  De  a  different  tribe.  It  was  probably 
Caddoan.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Nabiri.  An  extinct  village  or  tribe  of 
Texas,  possibly  Caddoan,  mentioned  by 
Douay  m  1687  as  populous  and  as  allied 
with  the  Haqui  and  Naansi  in  a  war 


against  the  Kadohadacho  and  the  Hainai. 
According  to  De  1' Isle's  map  of  1707  the 
people  then  lived  n.  of  Washita  r.  in  s.  Ar- 
kansas. See  Douay  in  Shea,  Discov.  Miss. 
Val.,2ded,  221,1903. 
Habari.— McKennev  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
81, 1864.  Habiri.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  ii,  41, 
1698.  Habite*.— Bandry  ae«  Lozi^res,  Voy.  k  la 
Louifliane,  243,  1802  (probably  identical).  Ha- 
biti.— De  1'  Isle,  map  (1701)  in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am., 
If,  294, 1886.  Hahan.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741. 
Hahiri. — Shea  in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  iv, 
108,  note,  1 870.  Haviti.— Francisco  de  Jesns  Maria, 
Relaci6n,  1691,  MS.  (apparently  identical). 

Nabisippi.  A  former  Montagnais  sta- 
tion on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  opposite  Anticosti  id.,  Quebec. 
Habitippi.— Stearns,  Labrador,  269,  1884.  Hapit- 
sipi.— Hind,  Lab.  Penln.,  ii,  180,  1H63. 

Nabobiflh.  (A^&6o6j«/i,  'poor  soup. M  A 
Chippewa  village,  named  from  a  chief, 
that  formerly  stood  at  the  mouth  of 
Saginaw  r.,  Mich.  The  reservation  was 
sold  in  1837. 

Hababith,— Detroit  treaty  (1837)  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treatie.s,  245,  1873.  Habobaak.— Sacinaw  treaty 
(1820),  ibid.,  141, 1837.  Ha-bo-biah.— Detroit  treaty 
(1837),  ibid., 249, 1873. 

Nabogame  (from  Navdgerij  *  where  no- 
pals [navd]  grow. ' — Lumholtz) .  A  Tepe- 
huane  pueblo  in  the  district  of  Mina,  17 
m.  N.  of  Guadalupe  y  Calvo,  in  the  s.  w. 
comer  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  about  lat.  • 
26**  20^ 

Habofame.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  324,  1864. 
Havogame.— Ibid.,  322.  Havd^eri.— Lumholtz,  Un- 
known Mex.,  I,  423, 1902  (Tepehuano  name). 

Nabowu  (named  from  an  unknown 
plant ) .  A  clan  of  the  Ch  ua  ( Rattlesnake) 
phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Nabovii  winwii.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
582,  1900  (mnt«l='clan').  Ha'-bowu  wun-wii.— 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  402, 1894. 

Nabukak.  A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  of  48 
houses  and  about  275  people  on  East  cape, 
N.  E.  Siberia. 

Habu'qak.— Bogoras,  Chukchee.  30,  1904.  He'- 
oaklit. — Ibid.,  20  (Chukchee  name  of  people). 
H«'#kaa.~Ibid.  (Cnukchee  name  of  the  village). 
Pe'ekit.~Ibid.  (Chukchee  derisive  name  of  peo- 
ple.) 

Nacaohan.  One  of  the  9  tribes  men- 
tioned in  a  manuscript  relation  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Jesus  Marfa,  in  1691,  as  consti- 
tuting the  Hasinai  confederacy  in  Texas. 
They  lived  just  n.  of  the  Neche  tribe  and 
on  the  E.  side  of  Neches  r.  In  1716  San 
Francisco  de  los  Texas  mission  was  estab- 
lished, according  to  Ram6n,  in  their  vil- 
lage; and,  according  to  one  of  Ramdn's 
companions,  for  them,  the  Neche,  the  Na- 
bedache,  and  the  Nacono.  The  mission 
soon  became  known  as  San  Francisco  de 
los  Neches  and  the  name  Nacachau  dis- 
appears, the  tribe  being  absorbed,  prob- 
ably, by  the  Neche.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 
Hacachao.— Hidalgo,  letter,  Oct.  6,  1716,  Archive 
General.  Haoaohaa.— Representaci6n  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, 1716,  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafla,  xxvii, 
163,  MS.  Nacochea.— Ram6n,  Derrotero,  1716, 
Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  157,  MS. 

Naoameri  (*bat  dwelling,' — Och).  A 
former  pueblo  of  the  Pima  and  the  seat 
of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1638; 
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situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  Rio  Horcasitas, 
Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  362  in  1678,  62  in 
1730. 

Haoamere.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74,  1726.  RoMrio  Kaoameri.— Rivera 
(1730)  quoted  bv  Bancroft,  -No.  Mex.  States.  518, 
1884.  Santa  Karia  Haoameri.— Zapata  (1678) ,  ibid. , 
245. 

Kacaniohe.  Possibly  a  division  of  the 
Nabedache,  a  Caddo  tribe  with  whom 
they  were  closely  affiliated,  although  they 
were  not  always  at  peace  with  the  trib^ 
composing  the  confederacy.  They  first 
became  known  to  the  French  about  1690, 
and  according  to  La  Harpe  their  villages 
in  1719  were  n.  of  the  Hainai.  Dunng 
the  disturbances  between  the  Spaniards 
and  French  in  the  18th  century  the  Na- 
caniche  seem  to  have  abandoned  their 
more  northerly  villages  and,  about  1760, 
to  have  concentrated  on  Trinity  r.,  near 
the  road  leading  to  New  Mexico.  The 
tribe  was  included  in  the  Texas  census  of 
1790  as  among  those  which  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Nacogdoches.  The  Na- 
caniche  were  exposed  to  the  same  adverse 
influences  that  destroyed  so  large  a  part 
of  their  kindred.  They  clung  to  the  Na- 
bedache during  the  trying  experiences  of 
the  first  half  oif  the  19th  century,  and  if 
any  survive  they  are  with  the  Caddo  ( q .  v. ) 
on  the  Wichita  res.,  Okla.  A  stream  in 
E.  Nacogdoches  co.,  Texas,  preserves 
their  name.  (  a.  c.  f.  ) 

Kacaniohe.— CensuB  of  1790  in  Tex.  State  Archives. 
Hioondicha.— Tonti  (1690)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  I,  71,  1846. 

Kaean.  A  former  tribe  of  Texas,  closely 
associated  with  the  Nacogdoche.  They 
are  mentioned  in  1691  by  Francisco  de 
Jesus  Marfa  in  his  manuscript  list  of 
Texias  ('allies')  as  n.  e.  of  his  mission 
among  the  Nabedache.  San  Denis,  in 
171 5,  gave  the  Nacao,  apparently  the  same, 
as  one  of  the  Hasinai  or  Texas  tribes 
(Declaraci6n,  MS., 1715,  inMem.  deNueva 
Espafia,  xxvii,  123).  In  1716  Nuestra 
Sefiorade  Guadalupe  mission  was  founded 
for  this  tribe  and  the  Nacogdoche  ( Fran- 
cisco Hidalgo  and  Manuel  Castellano, 
letter  to  Pedro  Mesquia,  Oct.  6, 1716,  MS. 
Archivo  General).  This  fact,  taken  with 
the  statement  of  Jesus  Marfa,  makes  it 
seem  probable  that  the  tribe  lived  n.  of 
the  Nacogdoche.  After  1716  the  Nacau 
seem  to  disappear  from  history  as  an  in- 
dependen  tgroup ;  it  was  perhaps  absorbed 
by  the  Naeogdoche.  [u.  e.  b.) 

Hacao.— San  Denis,  1715,  op.  cit.  liaoau.— Fran- 
cisco de  Jegus  Maria.  1691 ,  MS.,  op.  cit.  Haoaxet.— 
Barrios  y  Jauregui,  1753,  op.  cit.  (identical?). 
Vaooho.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D^c,  in,  409, 
1878.  Hijao*.— Bui.  Soc.  Geog.  Mex.,  504,  1869 
(Identical?).  Hooao.— Linares  (1716)  in  Margry, 
D^C,  VI,  217, 1886. 

Nacangpia.  A  Gabrieleflo  rancheria  for- 
merly in  Ix)s  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  place 
later  called  Carpenter's  ranch. 
Haeauana.— RIed  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Jan.  11,  1861  (cf.  Hoffman  in  Bull,  Essex 
lost., xvn,  1,1886).   ITioaagiia.— Ibid., June8, 1860. 


Naobno.  A  Chumafihan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  loe  Canoas  ( San  Buenaventura) , 
Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Haebuo.— Gabrillo,  Narr.  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  181, 1857.  Haebne.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Apr.  17, 1863  (misprint). 

Kachaquatnok  (from  Wa^nashque-iuck, 
'the  ending  creek,'  because  it  was  the 
end  or  boundary  of  the  Eaton's  Neck 
tract.— Tooker).  A  former  Matinecoc 
village  near  the  present  Cold  Spring, 
Suffolk  CO.,  Long  id.,  N.  Y.  The  name 
occurs  as  early  as  1666. 


Haohaquataok.~Thompson,  Jjong  Id.,  i,  601, 1843. 
Haekaqoatok.— Ruttenoer,  Ind.  Oeog.  Names,  97, 
1906. 


Kaoheninga  ( *  No-heart-of-fear ' ) .  The 
name  of  at  least  two  prominent  Iowa 
chiefs,  commonly  called  No  Heart,  both 
noted  for  their  sterling  qualities  and 
highly  r^arded  by  both  their  tribesmen 
and  the  whites.    Nacheninga  the  elder 


NACHENINOA    (afteR   C.   B.   Kino) 

died  a  short  time  before  Catlin's  visit  to 
the  tribe  in  1832,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  who,  however,  was  regarded 
as  subordinate  to  Mahaskah  the  younger. 
The  junior  Nacheninga  has  been  described 
as  a  fine  specimen  of  his  race  physically, 
and  as  "the  faithful  husband  of  one 
wife."  His  portrait  was  painted  by  Cat- 
lin  in  1832.  In  behalf  of  the  Iowa  he 
signed  the  treaty  of  St  Louis,  Nov.  23, 
1837,  and  in  the  same  year  visited  Wash- 
ington, where  his  portrait  was  painted 
for  the  War  Department  by  Charles  B. 
King,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum  (see  illustration). 
Nacheninga  was  a  signer  also  of  the 
treaty  of  Great  Nemaha  agencv.  Neb., 
Oct.  19,  1838;  the  treaty  of  Wasliington, 
May  17,  1854,  and  that  of  Great  Nemaha 
agency,  Mar.  6,  1861.    The  name  is  vari- 
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ously  spelled  Nachewinga,  Nan-chee- 
ning-a,  Nau-che-ning-ga,  Non-che-ning- 
M,  Non-gee-ninga,  and  Notc'h-ee-ning-a. 
Consult  Fulton,  Red  Men  of  Iowa,  124, 
1882;  Catlin,  North  American  Indians, 

II,  1844;  Donaldson  in  National  Museum 
Keport  for  1885.  1886. 

Nachiohe  ( *  golden  eagle  * ) .  A  subgens 
of  the  Cheghita,  the  Eagle  gens  of  the 
Iowa. 

Nft'tci-toe'.— Dorsey  in  15tli  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  238, 1897. 
ftra'-qtci.— Ibid. 

Nachnritnel  {Natrhij/ri'tu^ei,  'yellow 
village  M.  A  traditional  pueblo  of  the 
Tigua  oi  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
Ha^dihOr'  tu'ei.— Gatechet,  Mythic  Tale  of  Isleta, 
210,1891.  Hah-ohoo-ree-too-ee.— Lnmmis,  Man  who 
Married  the  Moon,  12,  1894.  Hatchu'ri-tu'ei.— 
Gatachet,  op.  cit.  Yellow  Village.— Lummls  in  St. 
Nicholas,  xviii,  833, 1891. 

Nachvak.  An  Eskimo  missionary  sta- 
tion of  the  Moravians  in  Labrador,  close 
to  C.  Chidlev. — Duckworth  in  Proc.  Cam- 
bridge Philos.  Soc,  X,  288,  1900. 

Naoisi.  A  small  tribe,  possibly  of  Cad- 
doan  stock,  formerlv  dwelling  in  the  re- 
gion of  Red  r.,  La.  They  were  first  men- 
tioned by  Joutel  in  1687,  at  which  time 
they  were  at  enmity  with  theC'enisC  Cad- 
do confederacy).  When  Bienville  and 
St  Denis  were  exploring  Red  r.  of  La.,  in 
1700,  they  found  on  tliat  stream  a  village 
of  the  Nacisi  consisting  of  8  houses.  They 
were  still  in  this  nei^hborh(»od  in  1741, 
but  during  the  vicissitudes  of  the  18th 
century  seem  to  have  drifted  southward 
beyond  the  l)order  of  the  French  prov- 
ince, forin  1790they  are  mentioned  among 
the  tribes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Nacog- 
doches, in  Texas.  (a.  c.  f.) 
Hacaohea.— Jeflferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  Na- 
oaasa.— Joutel  (1687)iaMargry,  l)<?c.,  Iii,409, 1878. 
Haoa»»^— La  Harpe  (m.l714)  in  French,  Hist.  ColJ. 
La..  Ill,  19. 18.")1.    Naoatohee.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog., 

III,  279.  1788.  Haoiii. —Census  of  1790  in  Texas 
State  Archives.  Haguii.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map, 
1741,  Hahacaasi.— .Toutel,  op.  cit.  Nakaaas.— 
Bienville  (1700)  in  Margry,  D<:'C,,  iv.  489,  1880. 

Naoogdoohe  (Xa-ko-hodo-tsi).  A  tribe 
of  the  llasinai  confederacy  of  Texas.  It 
has  been  said  that  their  language  dif- 
fered from  that  of  the  Hasinai  group  in 
^neral,  but  there  is  much  evidence  to 
mdicate  that  this  is  not  true.  For  exam- 
ple, Ramon,  who  founded  missions  at  the 
Neche,  Hainai,  Nasoni,  and  Nacogdoche 
villages  in  1716,  states  in  his  report  that 
"these  four  missions  will  comprise  from 
four  to  five  thousand  persons  of  both 
sexes,  all  of  one  idiom"  (Representacion, 
July  22,  1716,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Rspafia, 
XXVII,  160,  MS.).  On  the  same  dav  the 
missionaries  wrote  that  the  Nacogdoche 
mission  "N.  S.  de  Guadalupe  ...  is 
awaiting  people  of  the  same  language 
and  customs"  as  those  of  the  Indians 
of  mis.sion  Concepci6n,  i.  e.,  the  Hainai 
(ibid.,  163).  In  1752,  when  the  gov- 
ernor of  Texas  was  arranging  to  inspect 
the  villages  of  the  Hainai,  NaUdache, 


Nacogdoche,  Nasoni,  and  Nadote,  An- 
tonio Barrera  was  appointed  interpreter, 
because  he  was  a  person  "understanding 
with  all  perfection  the  idiom  of  these 
Indians,"  the  iniplication  being  that 
they  all  spoke  a  single  language  (Jacinto 
de  Barrios  y  Juaregui,  Oct.  30,  1752,  in 
A rchivo General,  Hist.,  299,  MS.).  Mez- 
ieres  said  that  the  Nabedache,  Nadaco 
(Anadarko),  Hainai,  and  Nacogdoche 
spoke  the  same  language  (letter  to  Croix, 
Feb.  20,  1778,  Mem.  de  Nueva  Rspafia, 
xxvni,  229,  MS. ) .  Other  similar  evidence 
might  be  cited. 

Their  main  villas  at  the  opening  of 
the  18th  century  and  for  a  long  time 
thereafter  was  approximately  on  the  site 
of  the  modern  city  of  Nacogdoches,  where 
four  Indian  mounds  existed  until  recently. 
This  place  seems  to  have  been  called 
Ne  van  tin.  The  Nacogdoche  were  men- 
tioned apparently  by  the  Gentleman  of 
Elvas  in  his  account  of  the  De  Soto  ex- 
pedition; but  they  were  first  made  def- 
initely known  by  Jesus  Marfa  in  1691, 
who  called  them  the  Nazadachotzi,  indi- 
cated correctly  their  location,  and  classi- 
fied them  as  one  of  the  nine  Aseney 
(Hasinai)  tribes  (Relacion,  108,  MS.). 
It  seems  probable  that  the  .Na<'ogdoche 
are  distinct  from  the  Aquodocez,  with 
whom  Penicaut  in  1714  said  the  Assinai's 
were  at  war  (Margry,  Doc,  v,  604, 1883). 
At  this  time  San  Denis  found  the  Nacog- 
doche, Hainai,  Nadaco  (Anadarko),  and 
others  at  war  with  the  lower  Natch itoch, 
but  he  restored  peace  among  them  (I^ 
Harpe  in  Margry,  D^c,  vi,  193,  1886;  see 
also  letter  of  Macartij,  Nov.  17,  1763, 
Nacogdoches  Archives,  MS. ).  Espinosa  . 
tells  us  that  the  Nasoni,  whose  main  vil- 
lage was  some  25  m.  to  the  n.,  were  es- 
pecially closely  allied  with  the  Nacog- 
doche, and  came  to  their  village  for  some 
of  their  j^rincipal  religious  ol)servances 
(Chronica  Apostolica,  i,  425,  1746). 

In  July,  1716,  the  Franciscans  of  the 
college  at  Zacatecas  established  their  first 
Texas  mission  at  the  main  Nacogdoche 
village  for  this  tril)e  and  the  Nacao. 
This  mission  became  the  headquarters  of 
the  president,  Fray  Antonio  Margil  de 
Jesus  (Rspinosa,  Diario,  entries  for  July 
5-8,  MS.,  Archivo  (Tcneral).  In  1719 
the  mission,  like  all  the  others  of  e.  Texas, 
was  abandoned  through  fear  of  a  French 
attack,  but  was  reestablished  in  1721  on 
the  same  site  (Peiia,  Diario,  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii,  44,  MS.).  The 
mission  continued  to  exist  long  after  three 
of  its  neigh b<irs  had  been  removed;  but 
it  had  very  little  success,  and  in  1773  it 
was  abandoned.  The  Spanish  settlers, 
who  were  removed  at  this  time  from 
Adaes,  and  at  whose  head  was  Antonio 
(lil  YbarlK),  were  allowed  to  settle  on  the 
Trinity,  founding  in  1774  a  place  which 
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they  called  Pilar  de  Bacareli.  Early  in 
1779  they  migrated,  without  authority,  to 
the  site  of  the  Nacogdoches  mission.  The 
modem  city  of  Nacogdoches  dates  from 
this  time. 

The  Nacogdoche  were  nominally  within 
the  Spanish  jarisdiction,  but  the  French 
early  gained  their  affection  through  the 
unlicensed  trade  which  they  conducted 
with  the  Indians.  The  French  supplied 
^ns,  ammunition,  knives,  cloth,  vermil- 
ion, and  knickknacks,  in  return  for  horses, 
skins,  bear's  fat  in  great  quantities, 
com,  beans,  and  Apache  captives.  This 
trade,  particularly  that  in  nrearms,  was 
opposed  by  the  Spanish  officials,  and  as 
a  result  mere  were  frec^uent  disputes 
on  the  frontier,  the  Indians  sometimes 
taking  one  side  and  sometimes  the  other. 
In  1733,  for  example,  two  Nacogdoche 
chiefs  reported  at  Adaes  that  the  French 
had  offered  them  a  large  reward  if  they 
would  destroy  the  Spanish  presidio  of 
Adaes  (Ezpediente  sobre  la  Camjmila, 
etc.,  1739,  Archivo  General,  Provmcias 
Interaas,  xxxii,  MS.).  The  charge  was 
denied,  of  course,  by  the  French.  Again, 
in  August,  1750,  it  was  said  that  the  Na- 
cogdoche chief,  Chacaiauchia,  or  San- 
chez, instigated  as  he  claimed  by  San  Denis 
of  Natchitoches,  went  to  the  Nacogdoches 
mission,  threatened  the  life  of  the  mis- 
sionary, Father  Calahorra  y  Sanz,  and 
orderedhim  to  depart  with  all  the  Span- 
iards (Testimonio  de  Autos  de  Pesquiza 
sobre  Comercio  Ylicito,  1751,  B^xar  Ar- 
chives, Adaes,  1739-55,  MS.).  On  the 
other  hand,  when  in  1752  a  gathering  of 
tribes  was  held  at  the  Nadote  village  to 
discuss  a  plan  for  attacking  all  the  Span- 
ish establishments,  the  Nacogdoche  chief, 
apparently  Chacaiauchia,  and  San  Denis 
both  appear  in  the  light  of  defenders  of 
the  Spaniards  (Testimony  of  Calahorra  y 
Sanz  m  De  Soto  Bermudez,  Report  of  In- 
vestigation, Archivo  General,  Hist,  299, 
MS.).  Chacaiauchia,  or  Sanchez,  seems 
to  have  retained  the  chieftaincy  a  long 
time,  for  in  1768  ^oHs  tells  of  being  vis- 
ited at  the  mission  by  Chief  Sanchez,  a 
man  of  I&ige  following  (Diario  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  282,  MS.)- 

Some  data  as  to  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  tribe  are  extant.  In  1721,  when 
Aguayo  refounded  the  mission,  he  pro- 
vided clotiiing  for  **  the  chief  and  all  the 
rest/'atotalof  390  (Pefla,  Diario,  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  44,  MS. ).  This 
may  have  included  some  Nacao,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  not  have  included 
all  of  the  Nacogdoche  tribe.  It  was  re- 
ported that  in  1733  the  two  Nacogdoche 
chiefs  mentioned  above  went  to  Adaes 
with  60  warriors  (Expediente  sobre  la 
Cam  pafia,  1 739,  op.  d t ) .  It  is  not  k  no wn 
whetner  the  warriors  were  all  Nacogdoche 
or  not,  but  that  is  the  implication.    In 


1752  De  Soto  Bermudez  inspected  the 
Nacogdoche  pueblo  and  reported  that  it 
consisted  of  1 1 "  rancherias  grandes, ' '  con- 
taining 52  warriors,  besides  many  youths 
nearly  able  to  bear  arms  (Kep.  of  Inves- 
tigation, 1752,  Archivo  General,  Hist., 
299) .  Croix's  list  of  1778  does  not  in- 
clude the  Nacogdoche,  unless  thej^  are  his 
Nacc^ochitos,  a  group  of  30  families  liv- 
ing on  the  Attoyac  ( Relaci6n  Particular, 
Archivo  General,  Prov.  Intem.,  182). 
According  to  a  census  of  1790,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Gatschet,  the  Nacogdoche  were 
reduced  to  34  men,  31  women,  27  boys, 
and  23  girls.  Davenport,  in  1809,  report- 
ed the  Nacogdochitos  as  comprising  50 
men  (Noticia,  Archivo  General,  Prov. 
Intern.,  201,  MS.). 

By  1752  the  Nacogdoche  pueblo  had 
been  removed  some  3  leagues  northward 
( De  Soto  Bermudez,  op.  cit. ) .  When  this 
transfer  took  place  is  not  clear,  but 
Mezi^res  says  that  they  deserted  the  mis- 
sion at  once  (Carta,  Aug.  23, 1779,  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espaila,  xxviii,  225,  MS.) .  In 
1771  Gov.  Barrios  reported  them  as  still 
near  the  Hainai  (Informe,  2,  MS.).  It 
seems  probable  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Nacogdoche  tribe  was  absorbed  in 
the  general  population  at  Nacogdoches 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in 
1779,  for  census  reports  thereafter  show  a 
large  number  of  Indiansand  mixed-bloods 
at  that  place.  After  this  time  the  rem- 
nant of  the  tribe  seems  sometimes  to  ap- 
pear as  Nacogdochitos.  Morfi,  about  1781, 
located  this  tribe  on  the  Attoyac.  In 
1809  Davenport,  writing  from  Nacog- 
doches, did  not  name  the  Nacogdoches  in 
the  list  of  surrounding  tribes,  but  placed 
the  Nacogdochitos  on  the  Angelma,  5 
leagues  n.  of  Nac^ogdoches  (Noticia,  Ar- 
chivo General,  Prov.  Intern.,  201,  MS.). 
A  Spanish  map  made  between  1795  and 
1819  shows  the  '^Nacodoches*'  above 
where  Davenport  put  the  **Nocogdochi- 
tos,"  i.  e.,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Angelina 
about  halfwav  between  Nacogdoches  and 
Sabine  r.  (MS.  Mapa  Geogrdfica  de  las 
Provincias  Septentnonales  de  esta  Nueva 
Espafia). 

In  habit,  ceremony,  and  social  organi- 
zation the  Nacogdoche  resembled  the 
other  tribes  of  the  Hasinai  confederacy. 


(h.  e.  b.) 
d.  Trib 


KaoAdo-ohMtt.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  289, 
1851.  HaohodoohM.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in, 
47,1861.  Haoooodoohy.— LaHarpe(1716)inMarffry, 
D6c.,  VI,  193. 1886.  HaoooqdoMi.— Jallot  (ca.  1720) 
in  Margry,  ibid.,  233.  HaoodiMy.-^outel  (1687), 
ibid..  Ill,  410,  1878.  Haoodooheets.— LAtham  lit 
Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  104, 1856.  Haoodoohei.— 
Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2140,  2602,  1736.  Waoodo- 
chitot.— Bui.  Soc.  QeogT.  Mex.,  6(M,  1869.  Vaooff- 
doohw.— Pdnicaut  (1714)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  1, 121. 1869.  Haoofdochet.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
vi.  1848.  Hadaoogdoohet.— Mezidres  (1778)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  I.  661,  1886.  Hag- 
oodoohea.—Tex. State  Archives,  1793.  Ha^oohet.— 
La  Harpe  (1718)  in  Margry,  D^.,  vi,  243,  1886. 
Hagofdoohe».-Sibley,    Hist.  Sketches,  67,    1806. 
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H«k6doteh.-Gat8chet.  Caddo  and  Yataasi  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,65,1884.  Vakodo'tohe.— Ibid.,  42.  Vak6- 
hod6toe.— Dorsey,  Caddo  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1882.  Hakd- 
dotohe.— Gatschet,  Caddo  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884. 
Vak6hUotok.— Qatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Legr.,  h  43, 
1884.  HaaahosMi.— De  I'lflle,  map  (ca.  1701)  in 
Winsor.  Hist.  Am.,  ii,  294,  1886.  Haugdochei.— 
Yoakum,  Hist.  Texas,  i.  map,  18&5.  Haiada- 
ohotii.-j68U8  Maria  (1691),  Relacion,  108,  MS. 
Hooodoch.— Linarto  (1716)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  vi, 
217. 1886. 

Nacono.  One  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Hasinai,  or  southern  Caddo,  confederacy. 
In  1691  Francisco  de  Jesus. Marfa  (Rela- 
ci6n,  108,  MS.)  located  it  s.  e.  of  the 
Neche  and  Nabedache  tribes.  In  1 721  the 
Indians  of  **el  Macono,"  evidently  the 
same,  lived  5  leamea  from  the  Neche 
tribe.  In  1716  §&n  Francisco  de  los 
Texas  mission  was  founded  near  the 
Neche  and  Nacachau  villages  to  minister 
to  these  two  tribes  and  to  the  Nabedache 
and  Nacono  (Hidalgo,  letter,  Oct.  6, 1716, 
MS.,  Archivo  General).  Espinosa,  who 
was  present  at  the  founding  of  San  Jo- 
seph de  los  Nasones  misson,  said  that  it 
was  composed  of  Nasoni  and  Nacono,  but 
the  latter  were  more  likely  the  Nadaco 
( Anadarko ) .  In  1 721  Aguayo  was  visited 
on  the  Neches  r.  by  100  Indians  from 
el  Macono,  who  were  still  regarded  as 
belonging  to  San  Francisco  mission. 
Pefia,  in  his  diary  of  this  expedition, 
makes  the  interesting  statement  that 
** their  chief,  who  is  also  chief  priest  to 
their  idols,  is  blind.  It  is  presumed  that 
after  having  been  chief  many  years,  he 
put  out  his  eyes,  according  to  a  custom 
of  the  Indians,  in  order  to  become  chief 

Sriest  among  them'*  (Diario,  Mem.  de 
[uevla  Espana,  xxviii,  35,  MS. ) .  As  their 
name  disappears  thereafter,  unless  they 
were  the  Nacomones  of  Rivera's  list 
(1727),  they  were,  apparently,  like  nu- 
merous other  Texan  tribes,  absorbed  by 
their  stronger  neighbors.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 
Xaoono. — Pefia,  op.  cit. ,  1721.  Kacomones.— Rivera 
(1727).  Diario,  leg.  2602,  1736  (identical?).  Ka- 
cono.— Francisco  de  Jesus  Maria,  1691,  op.  cit. 

Kaoori.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  and 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1645; 
situated  on  Rio  Viejo,  an  e.  tributarv  of 
the  upper  Yai^ui,  lat.  29°  30^  Ion.  109°, 
E.  Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  450  in  1678;  281 
in  1730.  The  town  has  suffered  greatly 
from  Apache  depredations,  the  last  attack 
being  made  in  1883.  The  pueblo  num- 
bered 339  persons  in  1900,  of  whom  a  few 
were  Yaqui  or  Pima,  the  remainder  be- 
ing classed  as  Spaniards. 
Guadalupe  Kaoori.— Rivera  (1730)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  states,  i,  614, 1884.  Haoori.— Orozco 
y  Berra,  Geog.,  343, 1864.  Kaoori  Grande.— Davila, 
Sonora  Hiatfirico,  317, 1894.  Sta  MarCa  Kaoori.— 
Zapata  (1678)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  246. 

Nacori.  A  former  Eudeve  pueblo  and 
seatof  a  Spanish  mission  founaed  in  1629; 
situated  on  the  head  waters  of  Rio  Matape, 
lat.  29°,  Ion.  110°,  Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop. 
394  in  1678,  and  but  25  in  1730.  It  is 
now  a  civilized  settlement,   known   as 


NAcori  Chico,  and  contained  337  inhab- 
itants in  1900. 

Kaoar.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neue 
Wel^Bott,  74, 1726.  Kaoori.— Rivera  (1730)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  513, 1884.  Sta Oruz 
(Kaoori).— Zapata  (1678),  ibid.,  246. 

Kacosari.  A  former  Opata  pueblo,  sit- 
uated in  N.  E.  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  Rio 
Moctezuma,  one  of  the  n.  tributaries  of 
Yaqui  r.,  lat.  30°  20^,  Ion.  109°  25^  It  . 
is  now  a  civilized  settlement  and  con- 
tained 978  inhabitants  in  1900. 
Kaoosuras.— Ribas  (1645)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  III,  68,  1890  (name  applied  to 
the  inhabitants).  Real  de  Kaoosari. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  343, 1864. 

Naootoh  tank.  A  tribe  or  band ,  probably 
of  the  Conov,  formerly  living  on  the  Ana- 
costia  branch  of  the  Potomac,  about  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Their  principal  village,  of 
the  same  name,  was  near  the  present 
Anacostia  (a  corruption  of  the  name  of 
the  tribe),  m  1608.  Smith  seems  to  make 
them  of  Algonquian  stock,  but  Shea  says 
they  were  probably  I  roijuoian.  The  Con- 
estoga  were  their  enemies. 
Anaooetan.— White,  Relatio  Itineris  (1642)^86, 1874 
(form  used  by  the  Jesuits).  Kaooohtant.— Bozman, 
Md.,  I,  119,  1837.  Kaooatinet.— Ibid.  Kaooteh- 
tankt.— Smith  (1629),  Va..  ii,  78,  repr.  1819. 
Kaotehtant— Simons  in  Smith,  ibid.,  i,  177. 
KeooBto.— Smith,  ibid.|  ii,  87.  Koootohtanke.— 
Ibid.,  I,  U8. 

Nadamin.  A  tribe  or  settlement  men- 
tioned by  Joutel  in  1687  (Margry,  D^c, 
III,  410,  1878)  as  an  ally  of  the  Hasinai 
(Caddo).  They  probably  lived  at  that 
time  in  n.  e.  Texas,  near  Ked  r. 

Naden-hadai  (Ne^dAn  xd^da4,  *Naden 
river  people').  A  subdivision  of  the 
Koetas,  a  family  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the 
Haida.  Unlike  the  rest  of  the  family  this 
subdivision  remained  on  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.  and  settled  on  Naden  r. — S wanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  272,  1905. 

NadohotsoBn  ( ^point  of  the  mountain ' ). 
A  bandof  the Chiricahua  Apache  (Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  115,  1890), 
essentially  the  same  as  the  Natootzuzn  of 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  and  the  Na- 
gosugn  of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros. 

Nadowa.  A  name,  expressing  utter  de- 
testation, applied  by  various  Algonquian 
tribes  to  a  number  of  their  neighboring 
and  most  inveterate  enemies.  Its  use 
was  not  limited  to  the  tribes  of  a  single 
linguistic  stock,  the  historical  references 
showing  that  it  was  applied  in  some  in- 
stances, in  a  modified  form,  to  Eskimo, 
Siouan,  and  Iroquoian  peoples.  For  syn- 
onyms see  Eskimo^  DakoU*^  Iroquois^  lowa^ 
Teton,  and  Nottoway. 

The  etymology  of  the  term  is  in  doubt. 
The  analysis  proposed  by  Gerard  (Am. 
Anthrop.,  vi,  319,  326,  1904),  namely, 
*he  goes  to  seek  flesh  to  eat,'  while 
^rammaticallv  permissible,  is  historically 
improbable,  Wing  too  general.  In  n. 
United  States  the  original  application 
of  the  word  appears  to  have  been  to  vari- 
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ous  small,  dark-colored  poisonous  rattle- 
snakes, inhabiting  the  lake  and  prairie 
re^ons,  such  as  the  Crotalophorus  ter- 
geminus  {Sistrurus  catenatus)^  and  pos- 
sibly to  C.  kirUandi,  the  black  massasauga. 
Cuoq  gives  as  the  meaning  of  the  term 
ncUowe^  a  **kind  of  large  serpent  formerly 
qnite  common  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Michillimakina,  i.  e.,  Mackinac,  the  flesh 
of  which  the  Indians  ate;  the  Algonkin 
and  all  nations  of  the  Algonquian  tongue 
give  this  name  to  the  Iroquois  and  to  tribes 
of  the  Iroquoian  stock. ' '  The  Menominee 
(Hoffman)  apply  the  term  to  the  mas- 
sasauga rattlesnake,  and  the  Chippewa 
(Tanner)  to  a  * 'thick,  short  rattlesnake.** 
In  Tanner's  list  of  Ottawa  tribal  names 
are  found  NauUmaig,  Naudoways,  *  rattle- 
snakes,' and  Matchenawtoways,  *bad  Nan- 
do ways,'  and  in  a  footnote  to  the  word 
Anego,  *ant,'  it  is  stated  that  these  same 
Nandoway  Indians  relate  a  fable  of  an 
old  man  and  an  old  woman  to  the  effect 
that  these  two  watched  an  ant-hill  until 
the  ants  therein  became  transformed  into 
white  men,  and  the  eggs  which  these  ants 
were  carrying  in  their  mouths  were  trans- 
formed into  Dales  of  merchandise.  But 
in  none  of  these  references  are  the  people 
so  named  thereby  defined  in  such  manner 
that  without  other  information  they  may 
be  recognized  by  other  nomenclature. 

The  word  "Sioux"  is  itself  an  abbrevi- 
ation of  the  diminutive  of  this  term, 
namely,  Nadowe-is-iw^  literally  *  he  is  a 
email  massasauga  rattlesnake,'  the  sense- 
givinjg  part  of  tne  word  being  dropped, 
but 8ignif5-ing 'enemy,'  'enemies.'  This 
diminutive  lorm,  with  the  qualifying 
epithet  Mascoutens,  was  a  name  of  the 
Iowa  and  the  Teton.  In  Virginia  the 
term,  which  became  Anglicized  into . 
"Nottoway,"  was  applied  to  an  Iroquoian 
tribe  resident  there.  In  this  locality  it 
is  probable  that  the  name  was  applied 
originally  to  the  rattlesnake  common  to 
this  eastern  region.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Vaenslija  (Na^mx'a^  'dirty  teeth'). 
The  name  or  two  Kwakiutl  gente?,  one 
belonging  to  the  Koskimo,  the  other  to 
the  Kakomgilisala. — Boas  in  Nat.  Mus. 
Rep.  1895,  329,  1897. 

Va-gan-nab.    See  Nagonub, 

Hagenktormiat  ('horn  people').  A 
tribe  of  Eskimo  who  summer  at  the 
mouth  of  Coppermine  r.  and  winter  on 
Richardson  r.,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada. 
DMr-Hom  Eaquinutux.— Franklin,  Journ.  to  Polar 
Sea,  II,  178,  1824.  Ha-ge-uk-tor-m^ut.— Richard- 
son, Arct.  Exped.,  1.862, 1851.  Haffgioktop-m^ut.— 
Petitot  in  Bib.  Lingr.  et  Ethno^.  Am.,  in,  xi,  1876. 
VafgoB-ook-tor-nuB-oot.— Richardson  in  Franklin, 
Second  Exped. ,  1 74, 1828.  Happa-arktok-towock.— 
Franklin,  jonrn.  to  Polar  Sea,  ii,  178, 1824. 

Vagokaydn  ('pass  in  the  mountains'). 
A  band  of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros  at  San  Car- 
les agencyi  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  112, 1890. 


Nagonabe  (iVcwrftnafta).  A  former  Chip- 
pewa village  in  lower  Michigan  (Smith  m 
Ind.  Aif .  Rep. ,  63, 1861 ) .  A  chief  of  this 
name  represented  a  band  on  "South 
Monistic"  r.inl836(Mich.  Pion.  Coll.,xn, 
622, 1888 ) .    See  also  Nagonubf  Naguonahe, 

Kagonnb  (NiganUbt,  or  Nigarmb,  'the 
foremost  sitter').  A  Chippewa  Indian, 
bom  about  1816,  and  first  mentioned  as 
attracting  the  attention  of  Gen.  Lewis 
Cass  by  his  sprightliness  while  but  a 
mere  laa.  So  well  pleased  was  Cass  that 
he  gave  Nagonub  a  medal  and  a  written 
token  of  his  precocity.  He  attained  no- 
toriety through  his  spirited  and  often 
fiery  oratory,  and  his  unusually  cour- 
teous manners  won  for  him  the  decla- 
ration that  he  was  the  "beau  ideal  of 
an  Indian  chief"  (Morse  in  Wis.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  349,  1867).  Nagonub  is 
said  also  to  have  been  an  especialfavorite 
with  the  white  ladies,  whom  he  greeted 
wjth  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  courtier.  He 
signed  as  first  chief  of  the  Fond  du  Lac 
Chippewa  the  treaties  of  La  Pointe,  Wis., 
Oct.  4^  1842,  and  Sept.  30,  1864.  His 
portrait,  painted  by  J.  0.  Lewis  and 
copied  by  King  in  1827,  hung  in  the  In- 
dian Gallery  or  the  Smithsonian  build- 
ing at  Washington,  but  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1866.  His  name  is  also  written 
Naa-gar-nep,  Na-gan-nab,  and  Naw-gaw- 
nub.  (c.  T. ) 

Kagosngn.  A  band  of  the  Pinal  Coyo- 
teros found  in  1881  by  Bourke  (Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  112,  1890)  at  San  Carios 
agency,  Ariz.;  correlated  with  the 
Natootzuzn  of  the  White  Mountain 
Apache,  and  with  the  Nadohotzosn  of 
the  Chiricahua. 

Kagnatez.  A  town  and  province  w.  of 
the  Mississippi,  visited  by  Moscoso,  of 
De  Soto's*  army,  in  1642.  Located  by 
Lewis  (Narr.  De  Soto,  238,  1907)  on  the 
w.  side  of  Washita  r.,  in  the  present 
Clark  CO.,  Ark.  The  tribe  was  evidently 
Caddoan. 

Hagateuz.— Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  i,  810,  1705. 
Hajfuatex.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  I>a.,  ir,  196. 1850.  Haguatea.— Barton,  New 
Views,  app.,  9, 1798. 

Kaguohee  {NaguUtV).  A  former  im- 
portant Cherokee  settlement  about  the 
junction  of  Soquee  and  Sautee  rs.,  in  Na- 
coochee  valley,  at  the  head  of  Chatta- 
hoochee r.,  in'  Habersham  co.,  Ga.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  lost,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  be  of  Cherokee  origin.  It 
may  have  some  connection  with  the  name 
of  the  Yuchi  Indians. — Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  626,  1900. 
Canohi.— Pardo  {ca,  1598)  quoted  by  Mooney,  op. 
cit.,  28  (probably  identical).  Kaooochee. — Com- 
mon map  form,  flae  oohe.— Bartram,  Travels,  372, 
1792.  Koooocsee.— Royee  in  5tli  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1887. 

Nagnonabe  (* feather  end,'  according  to 
Warren,  evidently  referring  to  a  feather 
at  the  end  of  a  row  of  others) .    The  civil 
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chief  of  the  Mille  Lac  Chippewa  of  Min- 
nesota in  the  first  half  of^the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  the  principal  man  of  the  Wolf 
clan.  He  was  descended  from  a  Chip- 
pewa woman  and  a  Dakota  chief.  In 
behalf  of  his  tribe  he  sigrned  the  general 
treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  Aug. 
19,  1825,  and  the  treaty  between  the 
Chippewa  and  the  United  States  made 
at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Aug.  6, 1826.  His 
name  is  also  written  Nauquanabee  and 
Nagwunabee. 

Nagus  { No/gASf  *  town  inhabited ' ) .  A 
town  of  the  Hagi-lanas  family  oi  the 
Haida  on  an  inlet  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of 
Moresby  id.,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit 
Col.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  277,  1906. 

Kagwnnabee.    See  Naguonabe. 

Kahaego.  A  Shoshonean  division  for- 
merly living  in  Ree.«e  r.  valley  and  about 
Austm  in  central  Nevada.  There  were 
several  bands,  numbering  530  in  1873. 
Hft-ha^.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873, 52, 1874. 
Reese  B^ver  Indiana.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
June  26,  1863.  Tutoi  band.— Ibid,  (named  from 
Tutoi  or  TotAna,  their  chief). 

Kahane  (* people  of  the  west.' — A.  F. 
C).  An  Athapascan  division  occupy- 
ing the  region  of  British  Columbia  and 
Yukon  Ter.  between  the  Coast  range 
and  the  Rocky  mts.,  from  the  n.  border 
of  the  Sekani,  about  57°  n.,  to  that  of  the 
Kutchin  tribes,  about  65°  n.  It  ^com- 
prises  the  Tahltan  and  Takutine  tribes 
forming  the  Tahltan  division,  the  Titsho- 
tina  and  Etagottine  tribes  forming  the 
Kaska  division,  and  the  Esbataottine  and 
Abbatotine  (considered  by  Petitot  to  be 
the  same  tribe),  Sazeutina,  Ettchaottine, 
Etagottine,  Kraylongottine,  Klokegot- 
tine,  and  perhaps  Lakuyip  and  Tsetsaut. 
They  correspond  with  Petitot' s  Monta- 
gnard  group,  except  that  he  included  also 
the  Sekani.  The  language  of  the  Nahane 
however  constitutes  a  dialect  by  itself,  en- 
tirely distinct  from  Sekani,  Carrier,  or  Ku- 
tchin. The  western  divisions  have  been 
powerfully  influenced  by  their  Tlingit 
neighbors  of  Wrangell,  and  have  adopted 
their  clan  organization  with  maternal 
descent,  the  potlatch  customs  of  the  coast 
tribes,  and  many  words  and  expressions 
of  their  language.  The  two  principal  so- 
cial divisions  or  phratries  are  called  Kaven 
and  Wolf,  and  tne  fact  that  Sazeutina  and 
Titshotina  seem  to  signify  *  Bear  people' 
and  'Grouse  people'  respectively,  leads 
Morice  to  suspect  that  these  groups  are 
really  phratries  or  clans.  The  eastern 
Nahane  have  a  loose  paternal  organization 
like  the  Sekani  and  other  Athapascan 
tribes  farther  e.  According  to  Morice 
the  Nahane  have  suffered  very  heavily 
as  a  result  of  white  contact.  He  estimates 
the  en  tire  population  at  about  1,000.  Con- 
sult Morice  m  Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  vii,  517- 
534,  1904.     See  Tahltan.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Bhii  det  Xontafnet-BooheuMB. — Petitot,  Diet. 
D6n6  Dindji6,  xx,  1876.    Kun&nA.— McKay  in  10th 


Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  88, 1895  (Tlingit  name). 
Kontagnaia.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves, 
362,1891.  Waa'-anee.— Petitot  quoted  by  Dall  in 
Ck)nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I.  32, 1877.  Ha-ai'.— Dawson 
in  Geol.  Surv.  Can.  1887-8,  201b.  1889.  Vrane.— 
Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D4n^,  19,  1898.  Ha-an^ 
ottin^.— Petitot,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1866.  Ha' 
an-ni.— Petitot  In  Bull.  Soc.  de  G4og.  Paris,  chart, 
1875.  Na"  annes.— Petitot,  Diet.  I)6n6-Dindji6, 
XX,  1876.  Nah-ane.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can. 
Inst.,  VII,  617,  1904.  Hahanit.— Morice  in  Proe. 
Can.  Inst.,  112, 1889.  Hah'-an^t6i^— Morice, let- 
ter. 1890.  irahanies.~Dunn,  Hist.  Oregon,  79, 1844. 
Vahania.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Explor.  deTOregon, 
n,  183, 1844.  Vahan-'n^— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac 
lac  des  Esclaves,  362, 1891.  Nahannie.— Hind,  Lab- 
rador Penin.,ii,  261, 1863.  Hahauniea.— Hardistyin 
Smithson.  Rep.  1866, 311, 1872.  Nah-tw'-ny.  —Ross, 
MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.  Vapi-an-ottin6.— 
Petitot,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1866.  VathanBai.— 
Mackenzie  cited  by  Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst, 
vn,  617,  1904.  Hehanea.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races, 
I,  map,  1882.  Vehaniea.— Anderson  (1858)  in  Hind, 
Labrador  Penin.,  li,  260,  1868.  Hehannee.— 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  149,  1882.  Vehannea— 
Ibid.,  125,  1874.  Hehanni.— Latham  in  Trans. 
Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  69,  1856.  Hehaunay.— Ross, 
Nehaunay  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  Veh^nneei.— 
Dall,  Alaska,  429, 1870.  HohanBaiea.—Balbi,  Atlas 
Ethnog. ,  821 ,  1826.  Hohanniea.  —Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  19, 1836.  Hohannls.— Prichard, 
Phys.  Hist.,  v,  377,  1847.  Hbhhani.— Richard- 
son, Arct.  Exped^  i,  179,  1851.  Nohhannies.— 
Franklin,  Joum.  Polar  Sea,  ii,  87,  1824.  Rooky 
Xountain  Indian.— Mackenzie,  Vov.,  163, 1801. 

Nahankhuotane.  A  part  of  the  Umpqua 
living  on  Cow  cr.,  Oreg.,  and  commonly 
known  as  Cow  Creeks.  By  treaty  of  Sept 
19,  1853,  they  ceded  their  lands  in  s.  w. 
Oregon.  They  were  associated  with  the 
Tututni  and  were  among  those  who  op- 
posed the  uprising  in  1856.  They  were 
settled  on  Grande  Ronde  res.,  where  23 
were  still  living  in  1906. 
Oi'-fti-qwiit  ni'-li  t'9at'  ^iinnS.— Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  234,  1890  ('people  far  from 
Roirue  r.':  Naltunnetunne  name).  Ck)w  Greek 
band  of  Indiana.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties.  974, 1878.  Cow 
Oreeka.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  214, 1857. 
OowCreekUmpquahs.— Ibid.,219.  Hahanxn^tine.— 
Gatschet,  Umpqua  MS.  vocab.  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Ump- 
qna  name).  M'-qw<lt  ^iJnnX.— Dorsey,  Coquille 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884  (Mlshikhwutmetunne 
name.) 

Nahapaflsmnkeok.  A  Massachoset  vil- 
lage, in  1616,  in  the  n.  part  of  Plymouth 
CO.,  Mass.,  probably  on  the  coast. — Smith 
(1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi, 
108,  1837. 

Nahawas-hadai  (Na  xarva^s  oca/da-iy 
* waterv-house  people').  A  subdivision 
of  the  Salendas,  a  family  of  the  Eagle  dan 
of  the  Haida.  They  used  to  give  away 
so  much  grease  at  their  feasts  that  the 
floor  of  their  house  was  said  to  be  *' mud- 
dy'* with  it,  hence  the  name. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  276,  1905. 

Kahohe  (Na-ai-che,  'mischievous,' 
'meddlesome.' — George  Wrattan).  An 
Apache  warrior,  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
ricahua  band.  He  is  the  second  son  of 
the  celebrated  Cochise,  and  as  hereditary 
chief  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Tazi, 
on  the  death  of  the  latter.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  the  notorious  Mangas 
Coloradas.  As  a  child  Nahche  was  med- 
dlesomeand  mischievous,  hence  his  name. 
He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  many 
raids  that  almost  desolated  the  smaller 
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settlements  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
and  of  northern  Chihuahua  and  Sonora  be- 
tween 1881  and  1886,  for  which  Geronimo, 
a  medicine-man  and  malcontent  rather 
than  a  warrior,  received  the  chief  credit. 
In  the  latter  year  Geronimo's  band,  so 
called,  of  which  Nahche  was  actually  the 
chief,  was  captured  by  General  Mifes  and 
taken  as  prisoners  of  war  successively  to 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  finally  to  Ft  Sill, 
Okla.,  where  Nahche  still  rej'ides,  re- 
spected by  his  own  people  as  well  as  by 
the  whites.  He  is  now  (1907)  about  49 
years  of  age.  In  his  prime  as  a  warrior 
ne  was  described  as  supple  and  graceful, 
with  long,  flexible  hands,  and  a  rather 
handsome  face.  His  present  height  is 
5ft  lOJ  in.    Col.  H.  L.  Scott  (inf  n,  1907), 


for  four  years  in  charge  of  the  Chiricahua 
prisoners  in  Oklahoma,  speaks  of  Nahche 
as  a  most  forceful  and  reliable  man,  faith- 
fuWy  performing  the  duties  assigned  to 
him  as  a  prisoner,  whether  watched  or 
not  He  was  proud  and  self-respecting, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  Chiricahua  at 
Ft  Sill  as  their  leader.  In  recent  years, 
however,  he  has  lost  his  old-time  influ- 
ence as  well  as  some  of  his  trustworthi- 
ness (inf  n  from  Geo.  Wrattan,  oflicial 
interpreter,  1907). 

Hakelta  (Aa-M-to).  A  sub<li vision  of 
the  Chasta  (q.  v. )  tnbe  of  Oregon.— Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  48, 34th  Cong.,  3d  seas.,  10, 1873. 

Hahltuhkan  ('town  on  outside  of 
point').  A  former  Tlingit  town  on 
Whitewater  bay,  w.  coast  of  Admiralty 
id.,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Hutsnuwu 


people.  Pop.  246  in  1880,  butsubsequently 
abandoned  for  Killisnoo. 
Hahu'ok-iii.—S wanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1904. 
Heltu'iohk'-£n.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  118,  1885. 
Soutskon.— PetFofl  in  Tenth  Census,  Alaska,  32, 
1884. 

Kahpooitle.  The  chief  village  of  the 
Cathlapotle  tribe  of  the  Chinookan  fam- 
ily at  the  mouth  of  Lewis  r.,  Clarke  co., 
Wash. — Lyman  inOreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar., 
I,  322,  1900. 

Kahpope  ( iV^p«,  'soup* ) .  A  prominent 
warrior  of  Black  Hawk's  band  of  Sauk 
and  Foxes  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832. 
According  to  Whittlesey  ( VV^is.  Hist.  Coll., 
I,  71-2,  84,  repr.  1908)  Black  Hawk  was 
opposed  to  the  war,  but  was  overruled  by 
the  young  men,  who  were  sustained  by 
Nahjx)pe,  who  manifested  intense  hatred 
of  the  Americans.  He  was,  however, 
largely  influenced  by  Waupeshek,  the  so- 
called  Prophet.  Little  has  l>een  recorded 
regarding  his  life.  It  is  known  that  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  and  special  mention  is  made  of  his 
command  in  the  battle  of  Wisconsin 
heights,  on  Wisconsin  r.,  near  the  pres- 
ent Sauk  City,  Wis.  Here  Nahpope's 
band,  reenforced  by  a  score  of  Black 
Hawk's  warriors,  made  a  valiant  stand 
to  cover  the  flight  of  the  main  body  of 
his  people  down  the  bluffs  and  across  the 
river,  which  was  accomplished  with  slight 
loss.  During  the  night  following  the  bat^ 
tie  the  Americans  were  for  a  time  in  a 
panic,  caused  by  the  noise  in  the  Indian 
camp,  which  proved  to  have  been  only 
the  applause  of  a  si>eech  by  Nah|K)pe  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  arouse  the  Win- 
nebago to  remain  with  them  in  the  con- 
test. Nahpope  continued  in  the  war  to 
its  close,  was  captured  and  imprisoned 
with  Black  Hawk  and  his  son,  and  finally 
released  with  them.  While  Nahpoi)e  was 
confined  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Catlin 
painted  his  portrait  As  his  name  is  not 
appended  to  any  treaty  made  bv  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes  with  the  United  States,  the 
omission  may  bo  attributed  to  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Americans.  In  the  summer 
preceding  the  Black  Hawk  war  he  visited 
the  English  authorities  at  Ft  ISIalden,  On- 
tario, to  consult  them  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  to  their  lands.  After 
his  release  from  j>rison  nothing  more  is 
heard  of  him.  Ilis  name  is  also  written 
NaapojHJ  and  Neai>o])e.  (c.  t.) 

Haha  (Xa^-hi'i).  The  Medicine  clan  of 
the  llonani  (Badger)  phratry  of  the 
Hopi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 
1891. 

Nahuey.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  nnssion,  Santa  Bflrbara 
CO.,  Cal. 

Nahajuey.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Hahuey.— Ibid. 

Naioh,  Naichi.    See  Nahche. 

Kaideni.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  in 
the  vicinity  of  Frontoras,  n.  e.  Sonora, 
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Mexico.  It  is  probable  that  the  natives  of 
Naideni  were  identical  with  the  Neideni  ba 
mentioned  by  Mota-Padilla  in  1742. 
Vaideni.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
530,  1892.  Keideniba.— Mota-Padllla,  Hist,  de  la 
Conquista.  861, 1742  (referring  to  the  inhabitants). 
Veideaivaa.— Ibid. 

Haig.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Kaiknn  {Nd-ihtrij  'house-point').  A 
semi-legendary  Haida  town  that  stood 
near  the  famous  sand-spit  at  Graham 
id.,  Brit.  Col.,  which  'bears  its  name. 
Anciently  it  was  occupied  by  several 
families,  including  the  Huados,  Kuna- 
lanas,  and  Stlenga-lanas,  but  owing  to  in- 
ternal troubles  tney  separated,  abandon- 
ing the  town.  Later  on  the  Naikun- 
stustai  settled  there,  and  still  later  the 
Kuna-lanas  returned.  John  Work,  in 
1836-41,  assigned  to  Naikun  5  houses  and 
122  inhabitants.  This  must  have  been 
the  Kuna-lanas  town.  It  has  been  long 
abandoned.  (j.  R.  s.) 

Haeku'n.— Boas  in  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
23,  1896.  Hai-koon.~Dawson,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.. 
34B,  1880.  Wi-ikfin.— Swan  ton.  Cont.  Haida,  280, 
1906.  He  ooon.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  489, 
18&5.  He-kin hide.~Krause,Tlinkit  Indianer,301, 
1886. 

Naikun-kegawai  ( Nd-iku^n  qe^gawa-i, 
'those  bom  at  Naikun').  An  impor- 
tant family  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the  Haida. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  aristocratic 
branch  of  the  Huados,  receiving  its  name 
from  the  old  town  at  Naikum,  or  Rose 
spit.  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  whence  the 
family  originally  came.  They  are  still 
fairly  numerous.  After  abandoning  Nai- 
kun they  lived  a  long  time  at  C.  Ball 
with  the  Huados,  and  moved  with  them 
to  the  town  of  Skidegate.  ( j.  r.  s.  ) 
EIlzu  oathlaaft-oooa-hiderr. — Deans,  Tales  from  the 
Hidcry,  15.  1899  (=' noble  Qahlins-kun  people'). 
Hae  kon  k'eraua'i.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  26, 1889;  12th  Rep.,  25, 1898.  Na-iku'n 
q8'faw-i.—S wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  270,  1905. 
Hikwiia  Kiiwe.~Harri8on  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
sec.  II,  125,1895. 

Naila.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Nain.  A  former  Moravian  mission, 
built  in  1757  near  the  present  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  and  named  from  the  ancient  town  in 
Galilee.  It  was  established  for  the  con- 
verted Indians,  chieflv  Delawares,  who 
wished  to  live  separately  from  their  tribe, 
and  for  this  purpose  land  was  obtained 
from  the  state  government  In  May,  1763, 
a  new  and  enlai^red  chai>el  was  dedicated, 
the  congregation  having  increased  in  num- 
bers and  prosperity.  This  condition, 
however,  was  of  short  duration,  for  be- 
fore the  year  had  closed  the  unfriendly 
Indians  commenced  tJieir  attacks,  and 
soon  the  congregation  was  blockaded  on 
all  sides.  In  November  of  the  same  year 
Nain  was  abandoned,  the  Indians  remov- 


ing to  Philadelphia  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  the  govemgr  of  Pennsylvania. 
Consult Loskiel,  Hist  Miss.  United  Breth- 
ren, 1794.     See  Mifsicns. 

Kain.  A  Moravian  Eskimo  mission  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Labrador,  lat  66°  4(K,  be- 
gun in  1771  (Hind.  Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  199, 
1863;  Thompson,  Moravian  Missions,  228, 
1886).    See  Missums, 

Kaiqae.  A  former  villa^,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Hak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  N.  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r.,  Alaska. 
Haf-miout~Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th 
8.,  XXI,  map,  1850. 

Nakai(*  white  stranger,*  i.e.,  Spaniard). 
A  Navaho  clan,  the  members  of  which 
are  descended  from  a  white  woman  who 
had  been  captured  by  the  Ute  from  a  set- 
tlement in  the  vicinity  of  Socorro,  N.  Mex. 
Cf.  Nakaydi. 

HaUa.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore.  iii.  103. 
1890.  Hakai— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends.  30, 
1897.  HakJu^ne.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Ara.  Folk- 
lore, op.  cit.  {fine^ *  people ' ) .  Kaka£<ilne •. — Mat- 
thews, Navaho  Legends,  op.  eit.,  30, 146. 

Nakaidoklini  (?  *  freckled  Mexican.'— 
Matthews).  An  Apache  medicine-man, 
called  Babbyduclone,  Bardudeclennv, 
Bobby-dok-linny,  Nakaydoklunni,  Nock- 
ay-Delklinne,  etc.,  by  the  whites,  influen- 
tial among  the  White  Mountain  Indians 
in  1881,  near  Camp  Apache,  Ariz.  He 
taught  them  a  new  dance,  claiming  it 
would  bring  dead  warriors  to  life.  In  an 
attempt  to  arrest  him,  August  30,  the 
Apache  scouts  with  the  trooi)S  turnwl 
upon  the  soldiers,  resulting  in  a  fight  in 
which  several  were  killed  on  each  side, 
including  the  medicine-man  himself.  See 
Bourke  m  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  605,  1892; 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  704,  1896. 

Nakalai-hadai  (Aa  qfd^las  xd'da-iy 
*clay-house  people').  A  subdivision  of 
the  Koetas,  a  family  of  the  Raven  clan  of 
the  Haida,  living  principally  in  Alaska. — 
Swanton.  Cont.  Haida,  272,  1905. 

Kakalnas-hadai  {Na-k'^dl  nas  xa/da-i, 
*emptv-house  people').  Given  by  Boas 
(Fifth'Rep.  N.  VV.  Tril>es  Can.,  27,1889) 
as  a  subdivision  of  the  Yaku-lanas,  a 
family  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the  Haida; 
but  in  reality  it  is  only  a  house-name 
belonging  to  that  family. 
Ha  k''al  naa  :had'a'i.— Bohh,  op.  cit. 

Nakanawan  {Xd^kana^iran).  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Caddo. — Moonev  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1092,  1896. 

Nakankoyo  (AV/Aran  koyo).  A  former 
village  of  the  Maidu  at  Big  Spring,  in 
Big  meadows,  on  the  n.  fork  oi  Feather 
r.,  Plumas  eo.,  Cal.  The  name  is  some- 
times used  for  the  people  of  the  whole 
valley.  ( a.  b.  d.  ) 

HakankoTO.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Muh.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVII,  pt.  8,  map,  19a5.  NakCL— Curtin,  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  £.,  1885  (recorded  as  a  division) . 
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Nakarori  ('many  holes  in  the  rocks'). 
A  small  rancheria  of  the  Tarahnmare  near 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

Nakafinena  (* sagebrush  people').  An 
important  division  of  the  Arapaho,  rang- 
ing about  the  headwaters  of  the  Soutn 
Platte  in  the  region  of  Pike's  Peak  and 
northward  along  the  foot  of  Bighorn 
mts.  and  on  Powder  r.,  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming.  Although  not  the  largest 
division,  they  claimed  to  be  the  mother 
people  of  the  Arapaho.  They  were  com- 
monly known  to  the  whites  as  Northern 
Arapaho  and  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe  as 
Baachinena.  See  Arapaho.  (  j.  m.  ) 
Ba'aohinina.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  964, 
1896.  Baakuone'nan.— Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am.  Mub. 
Nat.  Hist.,  XVIII,  7,  1902  ('blood-soup  men':  S. 
Arapaho  name).  Baa"totii]i«'iia.— Ibid,  ('red- 
willow  men').  Na'kasiiii'na. — Mooney,  op.  dt. 
Va-ka-ai'-nin.— Havden,  Ethnog.  and  Phllol.  Mo. 
VaL,  821,  1862.  Kaaiibiiie'na".— Kroeber,  op.  cit. 
( *  northern  men ' ) .  Hi"k'haanMin6'na". — Ibid. 
( *  sagebrush  men ' ) .  Horthern  Arapaho.— Mooney, 
op.  cit. 

Nakatkhaitnime  ('people  of  the  village 
above').  A  former  Tututni  village  on 
the  N.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
Ha'-kat-qai'- ifinnS.— I)or8ey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  233,  1890  (own  name).  Na'-kQt-qe' 
^dnn^.— Ibid.  (Naltunnetunnename.) 

Nakaydi  (the  name  refers  to  the  Mexi- 
can mode  of  walking  with  toes  turned 
out ;  cf .  Nakai ) .  A  clan  among  the  White 
Mountain  Apache,  composed  of  descend- 
ants of  Mexican  captives  and  their  Apache 
captors  (Bourkein  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  114,  1890).  They  correspond  to  the 
Nakai  of  the  Navaho  and  the  Tidendaye 
of  the  Chiricahua. 

Nakedati-liadai  (Na  q/e^dAts  xd^da-i, 
(*  people  of  the  house  that  went  away 
aiscouraged').  A  subdivision  of  the 
Yaku-lanas,  a  great  family  of  the  Raven 
clan  of  the  Haida;  probably  the  name 
was  taken  from  that  of  a  house.— Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  272,  1905. 

Nakednzo  {NaWduxo),  A  summer  vil- 
lage of  the  Utkiavinmiut  Eskimo  in 
Alaska.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
83, 1892. 

Nakhituntnime  {Na-qV-tHnt&n^njty  *  peo- 
ple at  the  two  roads ' ) .  A  former  village 
of  the  Mishikhwutmetunne  on  Coquille 
r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  232, 1890. 

Vakhoohatnxme  {Na^'OO-icd  fdnril^).  A 
former  village  of  the  Misnikhwutmetunne 
on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. — ^Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  232,  1890. 

Vakhopani  ( *  brown  streak,  horizontal 
on  the  ground ' ).  A  Navaho  clan  which 
had  its  origin  9.  of  Zuili  pueblo,  N.  Mex., 
near  the  salt  lake  called  Naqop4  by  the 
Navaho,  whence  the  name. 
VaAop^.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  30, 1897. 
Naqop^ni.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
103, 1890. 

Hakhotodhanjadi  {Naqotoddaanyadi/al' 
ligator  people' ).  A  Biloxi  clan. — Dorsey 
in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  243, 1897. 


HaUipaUipa  ( *  take  down  leggings ' ) .   A 
band  of  the  Brul6  Teton  Sioux. 
HafipaKpa.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  218, 
1897.     Haqpaqpa.— Ibid. 

Nakhttknm.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r. ,  between  Meta  and  Shregegon, 
N.  w.  Cal.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1905. 

Hakila  (iVa-qfi'-ttt).  Given  as  a  former 
Takelma  \allage  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue 
r.,  Oreg.,  about  10  m.  above  Yaasitun. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  235, 
1890. 

Nakkawinininiwak  ('men  of  divers 
races').  A  mixed  tribe  of  Cree  and  Chip- 
pewa on  Saskatchewan  r.,  N.  W.  Ter., 
Canada. 

Hakkawinininiwak.— Belcourt  (ca.  1850)  in  Minn. 
Hist.  80c.  Ck)ll..  I,  227, 1872.  Nakookouliiriiioiu.— 
Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  Hist.  Am.,  i,  170, 1753. 

Kaknahula  ( Naxndfxxda^  ?  '  risine  above 
other  tribes').  A  gens  of  the  Koekso- 
tenok,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  330,  1897. 

Hakoaik.    A  former  Chinook  town  on 
the  8.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  Oreg. 
Haqoa'ix.  —Boas,  inf n,  1905.   Vayuaiy.  — Gatschet, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Nakoaktok  (Nd^q'oaqtdq,  or  Nafldwax'- 
da^x^y  ^ten-giens  tribe*).  A  Kwakiutl 
tribe  on  Seymour  inlet,  Brit.  Col.,  with  the 
Gyeksem,  Kwakokutl,  Sisintlae,  Tsitsi- 
melekala,  and  Walas  gentes,  according 
to  Boas.  According  to  Dawson  the  win- 
ter town  of  these  people  in  1885  was  in 
Blunden  harbor,  to  which  they  had 
moved  from  an  older  town,  Kikwistok. 
Their  summer  village  was  named  Mapa- 
kum,  and  they  had  a  fishing  station  called 
Awuts.  Pop.  104  in  1901,  90  in  1906. 
Hahooktaws.— Brit.  Col.  map.  1872.  Kah-keoock- 
to.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Qeog.  Soc.,  226,  1887. 
Hah-keuoh-to.— Sproat  in  Can  Ind.  Aff.,  148, 1879. 
Kah-knock-to.— Can.  Ind;  Aff.  1883^  pt.  1. 190. 1884. 
Habkwooh-to.— Sproat,  op.  cit,  145.  Kahwahta.— 
Can.  Ind. Aff.,pt  n,  166, 1901.  Na' k'oartok'.— Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  NT  W.  Tribes  Can.,  53,  1890.  Hakok- 
Uws.  —Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  Hakwahtoh.— Tolmie 
and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  118b,  1884.  Kak- 
wartoq.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog.  80c.,  226,  1887. 
NaOcIwax-daSz".— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  V,  pt.  II,  822, 1902.  Ha'-kwok-to.— Dawson 
in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can,,  sec.  11,  65,  1887.  NaV- 
oaqtdq.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  829,  1897. 
Haqoaxtoq.— Boas  in  Fetermanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5, 130, 
1887.  Kar-kock-tau.— Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app., 
1859.    Kuk  wul  toh.  —Tolmie  and  Dawson,  op.  cit. , 

119B. 

Nakolkavik.    A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  left  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
near  the  mouth,  Alaska.     Pop.  193  in 
1880. 
Haobolohavigamut— Spun*  and   Post  quoted  by 


Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.    HaghidUaavip- 

ricamute.— Ibid..  17.   HakolkaVik.— I 
op.  cit.. 


mute.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  map.  1«84.    *,-- 
ghikhlaTiffamute.- Ibid.,  17.   Hakolkavik.— Baker, 


Nakomgiliaala  (^Naqd^mg'ilisalat  ^al- 
ways staying  in  their  country  M .  A  Kwa- 
kiutl tribe  which  formerly  lived  at  C. 
Scott,  at  the  n.  end  of  Vancouver  id.,  but 
has  since  moved  to  Hope  id.,  farther  s. 
This  and  the  Tlatlasikoala  together  re- 
ceive the  name  of  Nawiti  from  the  whites. 
The  two  tribes  numbered  73  in  1897.  The 
Nakomgilisala  gentes  are  Gyeksem  and 
Naenshya.  | 
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HakVmgyilliUa.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  63, 1890.  HaqS'mf'iliMaa.— BoasinRep.Nat. 
Mus.  1895,  329,  1897.  HaqomqilU.— B<m8  in  Bull. 
Am.  Geog.  Soc.,  226,  1887.  He-kum'-ke-lis-U.— 
Blenkinsop  quoted  by  Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  sec.  ii,  66, 1887.  HokumktesiUa.— Brit.  Col. 
map,  18?2. 

NakonB-hadai  {Na  qom  xd^da-i,  ^great- 
house  people').  A  subdivision  ol  the 
Yadus,  a  family  of  the  Eaj^le  clan  of  the 
Haida,  named  from  one  of  their  houses. 
The  Yadus  were  a  part  of  the  Stustaa 
(q.  V. ).— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276, 1905. 

Nakoshkeni  (Nakoshxt'^nif  *  place  of  the 
dam').  A  former  Modoc  settlement  at 
the  junction  of  Lost  r.  with  Tule  lake, 
Oreg. — GatschetinCont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii, 
pt.  I,  xxxii,  1890. 

Nakotohokntohin.  A  Kutchin  tribe 
dwelling  on  the  lower  Mackenzie  r.,  n.  of 
the  Kawchodinneh,  in  lat.  68°  n.,  Ion. 
133°  w.  Their  hunting  grounds  are  e.  of 
the  Mackenzie  as  far  as  Anderson  r.,  and 
their  chief  game  is  the  caribou.  In  for- 
mer days  thev  waged  intermittent  warfare 
X'nst  the  Eskimo  of  Mackenzie  r.,  with 
►m,  however,  they  have  always  traded. 
Their  men  numbered  50  in  1866. 
Bastard.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.  for 
1888,  200b,  1889.  0«iis  de  la  Grande  Kiviere.  —Ross. 
MS.  notes  on  Tinnc,  B.  A.  E.  Louoheuz.— Frank- 
lin, Joum.  Polar  Sea,  261,  1824.  Xaokenzie's  R. 
Lonohiouz.— Ross,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E. 
Hakotoho-Kuttohin.— Petitot  in  Bull.  Soc.  deGc'Og. 
Paris,  chart,  1875.  Nakotohpd-on^jig-Kouttchin.— 
Petitot.Autour  du  lacdes  Enclaves,  361,  1891  (= 
•people  of  the  river  with  high  banks').  Kako- 
tohpS-oiidiig-Kuttohiii.— Petitot,  Diet.  Diin^-Din- 
djid,  XX,  1876.  Ha-kutch-oo-un-jeek.— Gibbs,  MS. 
notes  from  Ross  (= '  half-caste  Indians ' ) .  Na'- 
kutok-u'-On-jok  ku'tohln.— Ross,  MS.  notes  on 
Tinne,  474,  B.  A.  E. 

Nakraitli  (*it  flowed  with  arrows  of 
the  enemy').  A  villafi:e  of  the  Nikozli- 
autin  at  the  outlet  of  Stuart  lake,  Brit. 
Col.  Pop.  178  in  1902,  192  in  1906. 
Ha-l^-«tli.— Morice  in  Trans,  (^an.  Inst.,  188. 1890. 
Ha'krastli.— Ibid.  Ha'krartti.— Morice  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  x,  109, 1892. 

Naknimana    (Nd^kuimana^    'bear   peo- 

gle').  A  local  band  of  the  (Southern) 
heyenne.  (j.  m.) 

Naknntlan.  The  original  village  of  the 
Tsilkotin,  on  Nakuntlun  lake  at  the 
head  of  Salmon  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  and  once  the 
most  populous,  but  now  almost  deserted. 
Hakoontloon.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  V'ocabs.  Brit. 
Col.,  122b,  1884.  Nakunt'liin.— Morice  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  x,  109, 1892.  Tsoolootiun.— Gamsby 
in  Can.  Pac.  Ry.  Rep.,  179, 1877. 

Nakwntthame  ( i\V-.7^/<-/.Vj^''-m^,  *  at  the 
grass  higher  up  the  stream  ) .  A  former 
village  of  the  Chetco  on  Chetcor.,  Oreg., 
above  all  their  other  villages. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iir,  236,  1890. 

Nalekuitk  (Xd^lekuiLr).  A  clan  of  the 
Wikeno,  a  K  wakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  328,  1897. 

Kalkitgoniash.  A  Micmac  village  or 
band  in  1760,  perhaps  in  Nova  Scotia. — 
Frve  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist 
s.,'x,  115,  1809. 

Kaltaxmetnnne  (*  people  among  the 
mush  rooms ' ) .    An  Athapascan  tribe  for- 


merly living  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  be- 
tween the  Tututni  and  the  Chetco.  They 
were  not  divided  into  villages,  and  had  a 
dialect  distinct  from  that  of  the  Tututni. 
The  survivors  are  now  on  Si  letz  res. ,  Greg. , 
numbering  77  in  1877,  according  to  Vic- 
tor (Overland  Mo.,  vii,  347,  1877). 
Hal'*te-ne-me'^iiim<.— Dorsey,  Chetco  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Hal'toni  »finii«'.— Dorsey.  Tutu  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Hal'-tfln-n*'  »iiiui«'.— Dorsey 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  236, 1890.  Koltanana.— 
Newcomb  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  162, 1861.  Koltnae- 
nah.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1867, 62, 1868.  Nolt-nat-nalu.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  470, 1865.  Holtonatria.- Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  300, 1877.  Kootanana.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863, 
605, 1864.  Hult-nort-nas.- Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  495, 1866. 
Kul-to-nat-na.— Siletz  agency  roll,  1884.  Kfiltd- 
nat'-tSne.- Everette,  Tutu  MS.  vocAb.,  B.  A.  E., 
1883  (trans.,  'people  by  the  ocean '). 

Nama  (Numd,  /sturgeon').  A  gens  of 
the  Chippewa.  See  Nameuilini. 
Ni-ma.— Mon?an,  Anc.  Soc.,  166.  1877.  H^mi.— 
Wm.  Jones,  inf'n,  1906.  Ham«.— OaUschet,  Ojibwa 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882.  Huma.— Warren  (1852)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  45, 1885. 

Namabin  ( Nttmdbln,  *  sucker ' ) .  A  gens 
of  the  Chippewa. 

Kah-ma-bin.— Tanner,  Narr.,  315,  1830  (trans, 
•carp').  Nam-a'-bin.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166, 
1877  (trans,  'carp').  Namabin.— Wm.  Jones, 
inf'n,  1906  (sig.  'sucker').'  Vuma-bin.— Warren 
(1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Ctoll.,  v,  45,  1885 
('sucker'). 

Kamakappon.  A  former  village  of  the 
Munominikasheenhug  division  of  the 
Chippewa  at  upper  St  Croix  lake,  w.  Wis- 
consin. 

Kum-a  quag-um.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  86, 
1850. 

Hamanu  ('beaver').  A  subphratry  or 
gens  of  the  Menominee. — Hoffman  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  42,  1896. 

Namasket  (from  namaus  'fish',  aki 
'land,'  et  'at.'— J.  N.  B.  H).  A  tribe  or 
band  formerly  living  in  a  village  of  the 
same  name  about  the  site  of  Middleboro, 
Mass.  They  were  subordinate  to  the 
Wampanoag.  The  village  was  populous 
when  first  Known,  but  the  Indians  rap- 
idly decreased  as  the  white  settlements 
advanced.  In  1794  there  were  still  about 
40.  One  family,  named  Mitchell,  still 
resides  (1907)  near  Middleboro  and  claim 
descent  from  King  Philip.  A  member  of 
this  family  wears  a  so-called  Indian  cos- 
tume (see  New  England  Mag.,  392,  Dec 

1905).  (j.  M.    P.  G.  8.) 

Lamaiket— Hinckley  (1685)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  8.,  v,  133. 1861  (misprint).  Kamasoet— 
Dee  in  Smith  (1629).  Va.,  n.  227,  repr.  1819.  Na- 
masohet— Mourt  (1622)  in  Mass.  Htet.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  s.,  IX,  52,  1822.  Hamasoheuoka.- Mourt  (1622), 
ibid.,  IX,  62.  1822.  Hamaiket— Dermer  (1620). 
ibid.  NamauaohuMtt— Records  (1644), ibid.,  vii, 
137.1818.  NamaMakett— Bradford (ra.  1650). ibid., 
4th  s.,  HI,  103,  1856.  HamasMkett— Cotton  (1674), 
ibid.. Ists.,  1,200,1806.  Hemascut.— Church (1716) 
quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Wars,  76, 1825.  Nemaaket. — 
Drake.  Bk.Inds..  bk.3.9.  1H48.  HuxmnaaUquyt.— 
Dermer  (1619)  quoted  by  Drake,  ibid.,  bk.2,20. 

NamaBBingakent.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  existing  in  1608  on  the 
8.  bank  of  the  Potomac  in  Fairfax  co., 
Va. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 
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Namatha  {Na-ma-thd^,  'turtle').  A 
gene  of  the  Shawnee. — Morgan,  Anc. 
Soc.,  168, 1877. 

Namajouah.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
lake  trout  {Salmo  namayaish),  Macki- 
naw trout,  or  great  lake  trout,  called 
togue  in  Maine;  from  namekus^  which  in 
the  Cree  dialect  of  Algonquian  signifies 
*  trout*,  the  Chippewa  word  being  name- 
go8.  Namekus  is  a  diminutive  of  namew, 
*fi8h\  The  word  originated  in  n.  w. 
Canada.    See  Tb^ru^.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Nambe  (from  Nam-bS-^j  the  native 
name,  probably  referring  to  a  round  hill 
or  a  round  valley).     A  Tewa  pueblo. 


NAMB£  MAN  (POTSHUNO) 


situated  about  16  "m.  n.' of  Santa  F^, 
N.  Mez.,  on  Nambe  r.,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  became  the  seat 
of  a  Franciscan  mission  early  in  the  17th 
century,  but  was  reduced  to  a  visita  of 
Pojoac|ue  in  1782.  Like  Santa  Clara  and 
Sia  this  pueblo  doubtless  owes  its  decline 
to  the  constant  intertribal  execution  for 
suppoeed  evil  practices  of  witchcraft  ( Ban- 
delier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pap.,  in,  35,  1890). 
Pop.  79  in  1890, 100  (est. )  in  1904.  The 
Namb6  people  claim  to  have  once  inhab- 
ited the  now  ruined  pueblos  of  Agawano, 
Kaavu,  Keguayo,  Kekwaii,  Kopiwari,  and 
Tobhipangge.  The  Nam  be  clans,  so  far  as 
known,  are  Cloud  (Owhu),  Birch  (Xana), 


Fire  (Pa),  Mountain  Lion  (Qen),  Eagle 
(Tse),  Bear  (Ke),  Tobacco  (Sa),  Sun 
(Tan,  extinct),  Calabash  (Po),  Ant 
(Kunj?yi),  P:arth  (Nang),  Grass  (Ta). 
See  Pueblos,  Tewa.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Hunbe.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867,  212,  1868. 
Xambo.— Ward,  ibid.,  1864, 191, 1865.    Ha-im-bai.— 


NAMBE  OIRL    (pABLA   TAFOLLa) 

Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  T*ion.,  i.  no.  9,  12,  1906. 
Ha-imbe.— Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii, 
124, 1890.  Na-im-be.~Ibid.,  260  (own  name  of  pue- 
blo). Na-i-mbi.— Ibid.,  iv,  83.  1892  (or  NamW). 
Hamba.— Bent  (18-19)  in  Cal.  Mt'ss.  and  Corres., 
211,  1860.  Hambe.— MS.  ca.  1715  quoted  by  Ban- 
delier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  193,  1890. 
Hambi.— D'Anville,  map  Am.  Sept.,  1746.  Ham- 
bahun.— Gatsohct,  laleta  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E  1886 
(Isleta  ncunQ  for  the  people;  sing.  Nambe-hilide). 
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Kambi.—Cooper  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  161,  1870. 
Hamburuip.— Hodee,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  (Is- 
leta  name  of  pueblo).  Kami  Te.— Simpson,  Rep. 
to  Sec.  War,  2d  map,  1850.  Hampi.— Domenech, 
Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  443,  1860.  Kome'e.— Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  (Acoma  name  of  pueblo). 
Hfimi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  37,  1891 
(Hano  name  of  pueblo).  San  Frandsoo. — ^Villa- 
Sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  il,  425. 1748  (mission  name). 
San  Francisco  de  Nambe.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1867,  213,  1868.  San  Franoisco  Hambe.— Vetancurt 
lea.  1693)  in  TeatroMex.,  iii,  317, 1871.  St  Fran- 
cis.—Shea.  Cath.  Miss.,  80,  1866.  Vampc—Pike, 
Exped^3d  map,  1810. 

Nameang  (Mahican:  name-auk,  'fishing 
place,'  or  *  where  fish  are  taken.* — Trum- 
bull). A  former  village  near  the  site  of 
New  London,  Conn.,  m  which  some  of 
the  conquered  Pequot  were  settled  in  1647 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Mahican.  The 
last  chief  died  about  1740,  but  there  were 
still  a  considerable  number  of  Indians 
there  in  1755.  (j.  m.) 

Hamear.— Kendall,  Trav.,  I.  292.  1809.  Xame- 
eag.— Stiles  (1762)  in  Mass.  Hl^t.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s., 
X,  101-103,  1809.  Hamcet— Mason  (1669),  ibid., 
4th  8.,  vii,  423,  1866.  Kameaoke.— Doc.  cited  by 
Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  34,  1881.  Hame- 
age.-Mason  (1648),  ibid.,  413.  Nameaug.— Hoyt, 
Antiq.  Res.,  62,  1824.  Hameeae.-Deed  (1661) 
quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  110,  1848. 
iTameock.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  34, 1881. 
Kameoeke.— Hopkins  (1646)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  B..  VI,  834, 1863.  Kameoke.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  2.  96,  1848.  Hameuf.— Williams  (1647) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s..  IX,  268,  1846. 
Hameugg.— Doc.  cited  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names 
Conn.,  34,  1881.  Kammiog.— Ibid.  Namyok.— 
Ibid.  Tawawag.— Ibid.,  72.  Tawawog.— Deed  of 
16&4  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  X,  101-108, 1809. 
TWrawog.— Kendall,  Trav.,  i,  292, 1809. 

Namequa.  The  only  daughter  of  Black 
Hawk  (q.  v.),  regarded  as  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  Sauk  maidens  of  her 
time.  A  voung  Baltimorean  of  high  so- 
cial standing,  being  on  a  visit  to  Ft  Madi- 
son, Iowa,  became  enamored  of  her  and 
would  have  made  her  his  wife  but  for  the 
opposition  of  his  triends.  Namequa  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ever  faithful  to  her 
father's  interests  and  to  his  memory,  and 
after  reaching  maturer  years,  and  even 
after  her  marriage,  was  a  constant  help 
to  her  mother,  especially  during  her  fath- 
er's imprisonment  and  after  his  death  in 
1838.  ^  (c.T.) 

Nameronghquena.  Avillageof  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608,  in  the  present 
Alexandria  CO.,  Va.,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  opposite  Washington,  D.  C. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Karnes  and  Naming.*  Among  the  In- 
dians personal  names  were  given  and 
changed  at  the  critical  epochs  of  life,  such 
as  birth,  puberty,  the  nrst  war  expedi- 
tion, some  notable  feat,  elevation  to  chief- 
tainship, and,  finally,  retirement  from 
active  life  was  marked  by  the  adoption 
of  the  name  of  one's  son.  In  general, 
names  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
(1)  True  names,  corresponding  to  our 
personal  names,  and  (2)  names  which 
answer  rather  to  our  titles  and  honorary 
appellations.  The  former  define  or  indi- 
cate the  social  group  into  which  a  man  is 


bom,  whatever  honor  they  entail  being 
due  to  the  accomplishments  of  ancestors, 
while  the  latter  m&rk  what  the  individual 
has  done  himself. 

There  are  characteristic  tribal  differ- 
ences in  names,  and  where  a  clan  system 
existed  each  clan  had  its  own  setof  names, 
distinct  from  those  of  all  other  clans,  and, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  referring  to  the 
totem  animal,  plant,  or  object.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  tril)es  in  which 
names  apparently  had  nothing  to  do  with 
totems,  and  some  such  names  were  apt 
to  occur  in  clans  having  totemic  names. 
Most  Siouan  clans  and  bands  had  names 
that  were  applied  in  a  definite  order  to  the 
boys  and  girls  bom  into  them.  A  Mohave 
child  born  out  of  wedlock  received  some 
ancient  name,  not  commonly  employed 
in  the  tribe.  Among  the  interior  Salish, 
where  there  were  no  clans,  names  were 
usually  inherited  in  both  the  male  and 
female  lines  for  several  generations, 
though  new  names  were  continually  in- 
troduced that  were  taken  from  dreams 
or  noteworthy  events.  Loskiel  records 
that  a  Delaware  child  was  often  named 
in  accordance  with  some  dream  that  had 
come  to  its  father.  According  to  Ross, 
a  father  among  some  of  the  northern 
Athapascan  tribes  lost  his  name  as  soon 
as  a  male  child  was  born  and  was  hence- 
forth called  after  the  name  of  his  son; 
aThlingchadinne  changed  his  name  after 
the  birtn  of  each  successive  child,  while 
an  unmarried  man  was  known  as  the 
child  of  his  favorite  dog.  Among  the 
Maidu  infants  might  be  named  with  ref- 
erence to  some  incident  occurring  at  the 
time  of  birth,  but  many  received  no 
names  other  than  such  general  appella- 
tions as  'child,'  *babv,'  or  *boy,'  until 
they  were  old  enough  to  exhibit  some 
characteristic  which  suggested  something 
appropriate.  The  father  and  mother  ad- 
dressed a  boy  all  his  life  by  his  boyhood 
name.  A  ^irl,  however,  received  differ- 
ent successive  names  at  puberty,  child- 
birth, and  in  old  age.  The  Kiowa,  being 
without  clans,  received  names  suggested 
by  some  passing  incident  or  to  commemo- 
rate a  warlike  exploit  of  some  ancestor. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  were  heredi- 
tary, and  in  any  case  they  were  bestowed 
by  the  grandparents  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  parents.  Young  men  as  they  grew 
up  usually  assumed  dream  names,  in  obe- 
dience to  visions. 

The  naming  of  a  rich  man's  child 
among  the  coast  Salish  was  accompanied 
by  a  great  feast  and  distribution  of  prop- 
erty, and  an  invited  chief  publicly  an- 
nounced the  name  given.  Names  even 
originally  belonging  to  the  higher  class 
were  bestowed  upon  young  people 
among  the  Haida  and  Tlingit  when 
their  relatives  had  potlatches,  and    it 
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thus  resulted  that  names  individually 
acquired  became  in  time  hereditary  and 
were  added  to  the  list  of  common  names 
owned  by  the  clan. 

The  second  name,  or  title,  was  some- 
times, as  has  been  said,  bestowed  on 
account  of  some  brave  or  meritorious 
action.  Thus  a  Pawnee  "  was  permitted 
to  take  a  new  name  only  after  the  per- 
formance of  an  act  indicative  of  great 
ability  or  strength  of  character,*'  and  it 
was  done  during  a  public  ceremonial. 
Among  the  Siouan  tnb^  a  similar  cus- 
tom seems  to  have  prevailed,  but  among 
the  Maidu  of  California  entrance  into  the 
secret  society  took  its  place  as  a  reason 
for  the  bestowal  of  new  titles.  On  the 
N.  W.  coast  a  man  adopted  one  of  the 
potlatch,  or  sacred,  names  of  his  pred- 
ecessor when  he  gave  the  mortuary 
feast  and  erected  the  grave  post.  At 
every  subsequent  potlatch  he  was  at 
liberty  to  adopt  an  additional  title,  either 
one  used  by  his  predecessor  or  a  new 
one  commemorative  of  an  encounter  with 
a  supernatural  being  or  of  some  success  in 
war  or  f east-gi  ving.  Along  with  his  place 
in  a  secret  society  a  Kwakiutl  obtained 
the  right  to  certain  sacred  names  which 
had  been  received  by  the  first  holder  of 
his  position  from  the  spirit  patron  of  the 
society  and  were  usea  only  during  the 
season  of  the  ceremonial,  like  the  titles 
employed  in  the  fraternal  and  other 
societies  of  civilized  life.  The  second 
name  among  this  people  also  marks  indi- 
vidual excefience  rather  than  the  attain- 
ment of  an  hereditary  position,  for  the 
person  did  not  succeed  to  the  oflSce,  but 
nad  to  pass  through  a  long  period  of 
training  and  labor  to  be  accept^.  After 
a  man  died  his  name  was  held  in  abey- 
ance for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and 
if  it  were  taken  from  the  name  of  some 
familiar  object,  the  name  of  that  object 
often  had  to  be  altered,  but  the  taboo 
period  was  not  longer  than  would  allow 
the  person's  successor  to  collect  his  prop- 
erty and  give  the  death  feast,  and  a  sim- 
ple phonetic  change  often  satisfied  all 
scruples.  Changes  of  this  kind  seem  to 
have  been  carried  to  greater  extremes  by 
some  tribes,  notably  the  Kiowa,  where, 
on  the  death  of  any  member  of  a  family 
all  the  others  take  new  names,  while  all 
the  terms  suggesting  the  name  of  the 
dead  person  are  dropped  from  the  lan- 
guage for  a  period  of  years.  Among  the 
coast  Salish  a  single  name  was  often 
used  by  successive  chiefs  for  four  or 
five  generations.  Among  the  Iroquois 
and  cognate  tribes,  according  to  Hewitt, 
the  official  name  of  a  chieftaincy  is  also 
the  official  name  of  the  officer  who  may 
for  the  time  being  become  installed  in  it, 
and  the  name  of  this  chieftaincy  is  never 
chiuiged,  no  matter  how  many  persons 
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may  successively  become  incumbents  of 
it  Unlike  the  Indians  of  most  tribes,  a 
Pueblo,  although  bearing  several  names, 
usually  retain^  one  name  throughout 
life.  In  many  tribes  a  curious  custom 
prohibited  a  man  from  directly  addr^s- 
mg  his  wife,  his  mother-in-law.  and 
sometimes  his  father-in-law,  and  vice 
versa. 

Names  of  men  and  women  were  usually, 
though  not  always,  different  When  not 
taken  from  the  totem  animal,  they  were 
often  grandiloquent  terms  referring  to  the 
greatness  and  wealth  of  the  bearer,  or  they 
mightcommemoratesome  special  triumph 
of  the  family,  while,  as  among  the  Navaho, 
nicknames  referring  to  a  personal  charac- 
teristic were  often  used.  The  first  name 
fre(}uently  refers  to  something  which  es- 
pecially impressed  the  child's  mother  at 
the  time  of  its  birth.  Often  names  were 
ironical  and  had  to  be  interpreted  in  a 
manner  directly  opposite  to  the  apparent 
sense.  A  failure  to  understand  this,  along 
with  faulty  interpretation,  has  brought 
about  strange,  sometimes  ludicrous,  mis- 
conceptions. Thus  the  name  of  a  I^skkota 
chief,  translated  *  Young-man-afraid-of- 
his-horses,'  really  signifies  'Young  man 
whose  very  horses  are  feared."  Where 
the  clan  system  did  not  flourish,  as 
among  the  Salish,  the  name  often  in- 
dicated the  object  in  nature  in  which 
a  person's  guardian  spirit  was  supposed 
to  dwell.  Names  for  houses  and  canoes 
went  by  families  and  clans  like  personal 
names  and  property  in  general. 

Names  could  often  be  loaned,  pawned, 
or  even  given  or  thrown  away  outright: 
on  the  other  hand,  they  might  be  adopted 
out  of  revenge  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner.  The  possession  of  a  name  was 
everywhere  jealously  guarded,  and  it  was 
considered  discourteous  or  even  insulting 
to  address  one  directly  by  it.  This  reti- 
cence, on  the  part  of  some  Indians  at  least, 
appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
every  man,  and  every  thing  as  well,  was 
supposed  to  have  a  real  name  which  so 
perfectly  expressed  his  inmost  nature  as 
to  be  practically  identical  with  him. 
This  name  mi^ht  long  remain  unknown 
to  all,  even  to  its  owner,  but  at  some  crit- 
ical period  in  life  it  was  confidentially 
revealed  to  him.  It  was  largely  on  ac- 
count of  this  sacred  character  that  an  In- 
dian commonly  refused  to  give  his  proper 
designation,  or,  when  pressed  for  an  an- 
swer, asked  someone  else  to  speak  it. 
Among  the  Maidu  it  was  not  customary, 
in  addressing  a  person,  to  use  the  name 
descriptive  of  his  personal  characteristics. 

In  modern  times  the  problem  of  satis- 
factorily naming  Indians  for  purposes  of 
permanent  record  has  been  very  puz- 
zling owing  to  their  custom  of  changing 
names  and  to  the  ignorance  on  the  part 
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of  persons  in  authority  of  native  cus- 
toms and  methods  of  reckoning  descent. 
According  to  Mooney,  Setimkfa,  *Bear 
bearing  down  (an  antagonist)/  the  hon- 
orable war  name  of  a  noted  Kiowa 
chief,  is  mistranslated  *  Stumbling' Bear.* 
Tenepiabi,  'Bird  coming  into  sight*,  has 
been  popularly  known  as  *Hummine- 
bird*  since  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Florida 
in  1875,  probably  a  mistake  for  *  Coming 
bird.*    Hajo,  a  Creek  war  title  signifying 

*  recklessly  brave,*  is  popularly  rendered 

*  crazy,*  as  in  the  case  of  Chito  Hajo, 
leader  of  the  Creek  opposition  to  allot- 
ment, whose  name  is  popularly  and  oflS- 
cially  rendered  *  Crazy  Snake.*  Even 
when  translated  correctly  an  Indian  name 
often  conveys  an  impression  to  a  white 
man  guite  the  reverse  of  the  Indian  con- 
notation. Thus  *  Stinking  Saddle  Blanket  * 
(Takaibodal)  might  be  considered  an  op- 
probious  epithet,  whereas  it  is  an  honor- 
ar^r  designation,  meaning  that  the  bearer 
of  it,  a  Kiowa,  was  on  the  warpath  so  con- 
tinuously that  he  did  not  have  time  to 
take  otL  nis  saddle  blanket.  *  Unable-to- 
buy,*  the  name  of  a  Haida  chief,  instead 
of  indicating  his  poverty,  commemorates 
an  occasion  when  a  rival  chief  did  not 
have  enough  property  to  purchase  a  cop- 
per plate  he  offered  for  sale. 

In  recent  years  the  Office  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs has  made  an  effort  to  systematize 
the  names  of  some  of  the  Indians  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  land  allotments,  etc. 
By  circular  issued  Dec.  1,  1902,  the  office 
set  forth  the  following  principles  gqvem- 
ing  the  recording  of  Indian  names  on 
agency  rolls,  etc.:  (1)  The  father's  name 
should  be  the  family  surname;  (2)  the 
Indian  name,  unless  too  long  and  clumsy, 
should  be  preferred  to  a  translation; 
(3)  a  clumsy  name  may  be  arbitrarily 
shortened  (by  one  familiar  with  the  lan- 
^juage)  witnout  losing  its  identity;  (4) 
if  the  use  of  a  translation  seems  neces- 
sary, or  if  a  translation  has  come  into 
such  general  and  accepted  use  that  it 
ought  to  be  retained,  that  name  should 
be  written  as  one  word. 

Consult  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
1897;  Cookinlnd.  Aff.  Rep.  1904, 423-427, 
1905;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
xvir,  pt.  3,  1905;  J.  O.  Dorsey  in  3d 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1884;  Fletcher  in  Am. 
Ajithrop.,  Jan.  1899;  Hill-Tout  (1 )  in  Rep. 
Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  1902,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  no.  4,  1905;  Gatschet,  Creek  Miir. 
I^.,  I,  11,  1884-88;  Loskiel,  Hist,  of  Mis- 
sions of  United  Brethren,  1794;  Mooney, 
Calendar  Hist  Kiowa,  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1898;  Riggs,  Dakota-Eng.  Diet.,  1852; 
Sapir  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  2,  1907; 
Speck,  ibid.;  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat  Hist.,  11,  no.  4,  1900.         (j.  r.  s.) 

Hameuilini  {Niimdtrin^nij  *  sturgeon 
man.* — W.  J.).    A  band  living  n.  w.  of 


L.  Superior,  between  Rainy  lake  and  L. 
Nipigon,  in  Algoma,  Ontario,  about  1760. 
Chauvignerie  says  their  totem  was  a  stur- 
geon. They  are  probably  the  Nama  gens 
of  the  Chippewa. 

KinonffeouiUni.— St  Pierre  (1753)  in  Margry.  D^-, 
VI,  644,  1886.  Nakonkirhirinoiis.— Dobbfl,  Hudaon 
Bay,  23,  1744.  Kfiniwiiiijii.— Wm.  Jones.  Inf  n, 
1906.  Huneuiilien.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
556, 1853  (misprint).    NameSHinis.— Chauvignerie 

il736)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  1054,  1855. 
ramewilinis.— Doc.  of  1736  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soo.  Coll., 
XVII,  246, 1906.  Stnifeonlq^iaiis.—Dobbs,  Hudson 
Bay,  13, 1744. 

Hamoit  A  village  of  a  tribe  of  the 
Chinookan  family  formerljr  situated  on 
the  Columbia  side  of  Sauvies  id.,Oreg., 
near  its  lower  end.  According  to  Lane 
(Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  161, 1850)  the  inhabitants 
in  1850  were  associated  with  the  Cathla- 
cumup  and  Katlaminimim.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  them.  (l.  f.  ) 

Kunait—Gairdner,  after  Framboise  (1885),  in 
Jour.  OeoK.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  255,  1841.  Nah-moo- 
itk.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar.,  i,  822, 1900. 
Kaai6'itk.--Boas,  infn,  1905.  Hamowit.— Ross, 
Adventures,  106. 1849.     Kaw-moo-it— Ibid.,  286. 

Hamontack.  A  trusted  Powhatan  Ind- 
dian  whom  Powhatan  gave  to  Capt.  New- 
port in  1608  in  return  for  the  English  boy, 
Thomas  Savage,  left  with  the  former  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  knowledge  of  the 
language,  manners,  customs,  and  geog- 
raphy of  tidewater  Virginia.  Namontack 
was  of  shrewd  and  subtle  character,  and 
proved  of  service  to  the  English  in  pre- 
venting attack  and  in  obtaining  ne^ed 
com  (Smith,  Works,  Arber  ed.,  128, 1884  J. 
He  was  subsequently  sent  to  England, 
and  on  the  way  back,  in  1610,  was  mur- 
dered in  the  Burmudas  by  an  Indian 
companion. 

Hampa  image.  A.sma11  human  figure  of 
baked  clay,  IJ  in.  in  height,  apparently  in- 
tended to  represent  a  female.  It  is  so 
much  injured  by  exposure  that  the  fea- 
tures are  entirely  destroyed  and  the 
hands  and  feet  are  missing.  It  derives  its 
archeological  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  a  depth 
of  320  ft  by  an  artesian  well  sand-pump, 
at  Nam  pa,  Idaho,  in  1889.  Accoroing  to 
Emmons,  the  formations  in  which  the 
pump  was  operating  are  of  late  Ter- 
tiary or  early  Quaternary  age;  and  the 
apparent  improbability  of  the  occurrence 
of  a  well-modeled  human  figure  in  de- 
posits of  such  great  antiouity  has  led  to 
grave  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity.  It  is 
one  of  those  discoveries  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  the  prob- 
lems involved,  requires  definitive  veri- 
fication. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  age  of  this  object,  supposing  it  to  be 
authentic,  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
incipient  man  whose  bones  were  recently 
recovered  by  Dubois  from  the  late  Ter- 
tiary or  early  Quaternary  formations  of 
Java,  and  it  follows  that  the  autochthon- 
ous American  sculptor  had  product  this 
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** beautifully  formed"  figure  of  a  woman 
at  a  period  when  the  Master  of  the  Uni- 
verse had  succeeded  only  in  blocking  out 
the  first  rude  suggestion  of  the  human 
form  divine  in  the  Old  World. 

The  history  of  this  specimen  is  given 
by  Wright  m  Proc.  Boston  8oc.  Nat. 
Hist,  Jan.  1890,  and  Feb.  1891.  Em- 
mons* statement  regarding  the  age  of  the 
formations  involved  is  given  in  the  same 
connection.  Its  authenticity  is  ques- 
tioned by  Powell  in  Pop.  Sci.  Monthlv, 
July,  1893.  (w.  H.  H.)" 

Hamikaket     A  Nauset  village   on  or 
near  Namskaket  cr.,  Barnstable eo., Mass. 
The  Indians  sold  the  site  in  1644. 
JanfiMkftkrt. —Freeman  (1792)  in  Ma^s.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ut  8.,  I,  232,  1806.     Naemsohatet.— Bradford 

ira.lMO).  ibid., 4th s.,  Ill,  873, 1856.  Haawkcket— 
iorton  (1668)  quoted  bv  Drake,  Ind.  Wars,  276, 
1825.  Kaomskaehett —Brad ford  (mJ650)  in  Mass. 
HLn.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  8.,  Ill,  219, 1856. 

Hamukatsap.     A    former    Chitimacha 
village  in  St  Martins  parish,  La. 
Bayoa  Ch^e  villa^.— Gatschet  in  Trans.  A.nthrop. 
Soc.  Wa.*ih.,  II,  152,  1883.     Kamu  lUtaup.— Ibid. 
( »4m«= '  village ') . 

Hamnmpam.    See  Wetarnoo, 

Hana  (also  Nanay,  Nan^).  A  subordi- 
nat^^hief  and  warrior  of  the  Chiricahua 
Apache  during  their  hostilities  against  the 
whites  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tor\'.  He  was  Victorious  associate  imtil 
the' death  of  the  latter  in  Mexico  in  1880. 
In  July  1881,  with  15  warriors  who  had 
been  with  Victorio,  Xana  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  and  made  his  way  into  New  Mex- 
ico, where  he  was  joined  by  25  Mescaleros. 
He  then  made  a  rapid  and  bloody  raid 
across  the  southern  part  of  the  territory,  * 
falling  upon  herders  and  prospectors, 
murdering  them  without  mercy.  The 
ban<l  was  driven  back  to  Mexico  "by  the 
troops  in  Angu«^  of  the  same  year.  This 
was  probably  the  last  serious  raid  made 
by  Nana,  who  was  now  an  old  man. 
Bourke  ( Apache  Campaign,  99, 1886)  de- 
scribes him  as  having  "a  strong  face, 
marked  with  intelligence,  courage,  and 
gooci  nature,  but  with  an  under  stratum 
of  cruelty  and  vindictiveness.  He  has 
received  many  wounds  in  his  countless 
fights  with  the  whites,  and  limps  very 
perceptibly  in  one  leg.'*  Lummis  (Land 
of  Poco  Tiempo,  178, 1893)  speaks  of  Nana 
as  fond  of  wearing  in  each  ear  a  huge  gold 
watch  chain. 

Hana.     The  Birch  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  Nambe,  N.  Mex. 
Vaaa-tdoa.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  352, 1896 
(fei<ia=*  people'). 

Vanabozho.  The  demiurge  of  the  cos- 
mologic  traditions  of  the  Algonquian 
tribes,  known  among  the  various  peoples 
by  several  unrelated  names,  based  on 
some  marked  characteristic  or  dominant 
function  of  this  personage.  Among  these 
names  are  Jamum,  Kloekap  (Gloskap), 
Manabozho,    Messou,     Michabo,  'Mina- 


bozho,  Misabos,  Napiw,  Nenabozho, 
Wieska,  VVisakedjak,  and  their  dialectic 
variants.  The  etymologies  proposed  for 
these  several  names  are  most  probably 
incorrect,  wholly  or  in  material  parts. 

Nanabozho  is  apparently  the  imi>er- 
sonation  of  life,  the  active  quickening 
power  of  'life — of  life  manifested  and 
embodied  in  the  myriad  forms  of  sen- 
tient and  physical  nature.  He  is  there- 
fore refyuted  to  possess  not  only  the 
power  to  live,  but  also  the  correlative 
power  of  renewing  his  own  life  and 
of  quickening  and  therefore  of  creating 
life  in  others.  He  impersonates  life  in 
an  unlimited  series  of  diverse  personali- 
ties which  represent  various  phases  and 
conditions  of  life,  and  the  histories  of  the 
life  and  acts  of  these  separate  individuali- 
ties form  an  entire  cycle  of  traditions  and 
myths  which,  when  compared  one  with 
another,  are  sometimes  api)arently  con- 
tradictory and  incongruous,  relating,  as 
these  stories  do,  to  the  unrelated  objects 
and  subjects  in  nature.  The  conception 
named  Nanabozho  exercises  the  diverse 
functions  of  many  persons,  and  he  like- 
wise suffers  their  pains  and  needs.  He 
is  this  life  struggling  with  the  many 
forms  of  want,  misfortune,  and  death  that 
come  to  the  l)odies  and  beings  of  nature. 

The  true  character  of  the  concept  em- 
bodied in  the  personality  called  Nana- 
bozho has  been  misconceived.  Horatio 
Hale,  for  example,  calls  the  Chippewa 
Nanabozho  a  fantastic  deity,  declaring 
him  to  have  no  relation  to  the  Irocjuois 
Te'horo"*hiawa'k'ho'^',  whereas  he  is  in 
everything  but  minor  details  identical 
with  the  Iroquoian  conception  embodied 
in  the  latter  personality.  Few,  if  any,  of 
the  characteristic  acts  and  functions  of 
the  one  may  not  safely  and  correctly  be 
predicated  of  the  other,  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able parallel  if  the  one  is  not  a  concept 
borrowed  by  the  people  of  one  linguistic 
family  from  the  thought  of  (he  other.  If 
indei^endent  creations,  they  agree  in  so 
many  points  that  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  one  suggested  the  other.  Even 
the  play  of  popular  interpretation  and 
etymologic  analysis  have  made  like  er- 
rors in  the  events  connected  with  the  life 
history  of  each.  In  the  Iroquois  legend 
the  brother  of  Te*horo"*hiawa'k'ho°  is 
reputed  to  have  been  embodied  in  chert 
or  flint,  a  statement  based  on  a  miscon- 
ception arising  from  the  common  origin 
of  some  terms  denotive  of  ice  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  chert  on  the  other.  A  like 
error  gave  rise  to  the  Chippewa  name  for 
chert  or  flint  {'hniskwain)^  which  signi- 
.fies  *  ice-stone,*  and  the  connection  be- 
tween malminij  *wolf,'  and  md'halic^y  *a 
flint  or  chert,*  also  a  name  of  Chakeke- 
napok,  the  brother  of  Nanabozho.  The 
confusion  is  that  the  ruler  of  winter,  the 
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ruler  clothed  in  frost,  ice,  and  snow,  is 
identified  with  chert  or  flint,  in  Iroquois 
too,  because  of  the  identity  of  origin  be- 
tween the  terms  for  crystal  or  sparkling 
ice  and  the  smooth  glistening  surface  of 
chert  or  flint. 

In  Potawatomi  and  cognate  tradition 
Nanabozho  is  the  eldest  of  male  quad- 
ruplets, the  beloved  Chipiapoos  being  the 
second,  Wabosbo  the  thira,  and  Chake- 
kenapok  the  fourth.  They  were  begot- 
ten by  a  great  primal  being,  who  had 
come  to  earth,  and  were  bom  of  a  reputed 
daughter  of  the  children  of  men.  Nana- 
bozho was  the  professed  and  active  friend 
of  the  human  race.  The  mild  and  gentle 
but  unfortunate  Chipiapoos  became  the 
warder  of  the  dead,  the  ruler  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  manes,  after  this  transforma- 
tion. Wabosso  ( *  Maker  of  White ' ) ,  see- 
ing the  sunlijijht,  went  to  the  northland, 
where,  assuming  the  form  of  a  white  hare, 
he  is  regarded  as  possessing  most  potent 
manito  or  orenda  (q.  v.).  Lastiv,  Cha- 
kekenapok,  named  from  chert,  flint,  or 
firestone  (?fire),  was  the  impersonation 
originally  of  winter,  and  in  coming  into 
the  world  ruthlessly  caused  the  death  of 
his  mother. 

Having  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
Nanabozho,  still  feeling  deep  resentment 
for  the  death  of  his  mother,  resolved  to 
avenge  it  by  the  destruction  of  his  brother 
Chakekenapok.  The  two  brothers  soon 
grappled  with  each  other.  Chakekenapok 
nnaliy  turned  and  fled,  but  Nanabozho 
pursued  him  over  the  world,  finally  over- 
taking and  striking  him  with  a  deerhom 
or  a  chert,  fractunng  or  chipping  pieces 
from  various  parts  of  his  body,  and  de- 
stroying him  by  tearing  out  his  entrails. 
The  fragments  from  Chakekenapok*  s  body 
became  huge  rocks,  and  the  masses  of 
flint  or  chert  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  show  where  the  conflicts  between 
the  two  brothers  took  place,  while  his 
entrails  became  vines.  Before  the  Indians 
knew  the  art  of  fire-making  Nanabozho 
taught  them  the  art  of  makmg  hatchets, 
lances,  and  arrowpoints. 

Nanabozho  and  Chipiapoos  dwelt  to- 
gether in  a  land  far  removed  from  the 
haunts  of  mankind.  They  were  noted 
for  excellence  of  body  and  beneficence  of 
mind,  and  for  the  supreme  character  of 
the  magic  power  they  possessed.  These 
qualities  and  attributes  excited  the  bitter 
antagonism  of  the  evil  manitos  of  the  air, 
earth,  and  waters,  who  plotted  to  destroy 
these  two  brothers.  Nanabozho,  who 
was  immune  to  the  effects  of  adverse 
orenda  and  from  whose  knowledge  noth- 
ing was  barred,  knew  their  snares  and 
devices  and  hence  eluded  and  avoided 
them.  He,  however,  warned  Chipiapoos, 
his  less-gifted  brother,  not  to  leave  their 
lodge  or  to  separate  from  him  even  for  a 


moment.  But,  disregarding  this  admoni- 
tion, one  day  Chipiapoos  ventured  out  of 
the  lodge  and  went  on  the  ice  of  a  great 
lake,  probably  L.  M  ichigan .  This  temerity 
was  the  opportunity  sought  by  the  mani- 
tos, who  broke  the  ice,  causing  Chipia- 
poos to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
where  his  body  was  hidden  by  the  mani- 
tos. Upon  returning  to  the  lodge,  Nana- 
bozho, missing  Chipiapoos  and  surmising 
his  fate,  became  inconsolable.  Every- 
where over  the  face  of  the  earth  he  sought 
for  him  in  vain.  Then  he  became  en- 
raged and  waged  relentless  war  against 
all  manitos,  wreaking  vengeance  by  pre- 
cipitating a  multitude  of  them  into  the 
abyss  of  the  world.  He  next  declared  a 
truce  in  order  to  mourn  for  his  brother, 
disfiguring  his  person  and  covering  his 
head  to  indicate  grief,  bitterly  weeping, 
and  uttering  from  time  to  time  the  name 
of  the  lost  and  unhappy  (Chipiapoos.  It 
is  said  Nanabozho  secluded  himself  for 
six  years  in  his  lodge  of  mourning. 
During  this  truce  the  evil  manitos, 
knowing  the  unlimited  powers  of  Nana- 
bozho and  recollecting  the  destruction 
of  the  vast  numbers  of  manitos  by  their 
metamorphosis  to  gratify  his  anger, 
consulted  together  to  devise  means 
for  pacifying  Nanabozho's  wrath;  but 
through  fear  of  their  great  adversary 
their  plans  came  to  naught.  At  last  four 
of  the  manitos,  hoary  with  age  and  ripe 
in  experience  and  wisdom,  and  who  had 
not  been  parties  to  the  death  of  Chipia- 
poos, undertook  a  mission  of  pacification. 
Having  built  a  lodge  of  condolence  near 
that  of  Nanabozho,  they  prepared  a  feast 
of  welcome,  filling  with  tobacco  a  pipe 
the  stem  of  which  was  a  calumet,  and 
then  silently  and  ceremoniously  moved 
toward  their  antagonist.  The  four  am- 
bassadors severally  carried  a  bag  made 
from  the  entire  skin  of  an  otter,  a  lynx, 
a  beaver,  or  of  some  other  animal,  which 
contained  magically  potent  medicines 
and  powerful  fetishes.  Arriving  at  the 
lo<lge  of  Nanabozho,  they  chanted  to 
him  with  ceremonial  formality  their  good 
intentions  and  kind  greetings,  and  asked 
him  to  l)e  pleased  to  accompany  them  to 
their  lodge.  Moved  by  these  greetings, 
Nanabozho  uncovered  his  head,  and, 
arising,  washed  himself  and  then  accom- 
panied them.  On  his  entering  the  lodge 
the  manitos  offered  him  a  cup  of  purifica- 
tion medicine  preparatory  to  his  initia- 
tion into  the  Midi^,  or  Grand  Medicine 
Society.  Nanabozho  partook  of  the  draft, 
and  at  once  found  himself  completely 
freed  from  feelings  of  resentment  and 
melancholy.  Then  the  prescribed  ritual 
was  performed  by  the  manitos.  The 
proper  dances  and  the  chants  of  the  Mid^ 
were  chanted,  and  the  four  manitos,  hu- 
manized primal  beings,  gently  applied  to 
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Nanabozho  their  pindikomnf  or  magically 
potent  medicine-Dags,  which,  after  cere- 
monially blowing  their  orenda  or  magic 
power  into  him,  they  cast  on  the  ground. 
At  every  fall  of  the  medicine-bags  Nana- 
bozho became  aware  that  the  melancholy, 
sadness,  hatred,  and  anger  that  oppressed 
him  gradually  left,  and  that  beneficent 
affection  and  feelings  of  joy  arose  in  his 
heart  On  the  completion  of  his  initia- 
tion he  joined  in  the  dances  and  in  the 
chanting;  then  they  all  ate  and  smoked 
together,  and  Nanabozho  expressed 
thanks  to  his  hosts  for  initiating  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  grand  medicine. 

To  iurther  show  their  good  will,  the 
manitos,  by  the  exercise  of  their  ma^c 
powers,  brought  back  the  missing  Chipia- 
poos,  but,  owing  to  his  metamorphosis,- 
ne  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  lodge. 
Having  received  a  lighted  torch  through 
a  chink  in  the  walls  of  the  lodge,  he  was 
required  to  go  to  rule  the  country  of 
the  manes,  where,  with  the  lighted  torch 
he  carried,  he  should  kindle  a  fire  that 
should  never  be  extinguished,  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  uncles  and  aunts — namely, 
all  men  and  women — who  would  repair 
thither.  Subsequently,  Nanabozho  again 
descended  upon  the  earth,  and  at  once  ini- 
tiated all  his  family  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  grand  medicine.  He  provided  each 
of  them  with  a  medicine-bag,  well  sup- 
plied with  potent  medicines,  charms,  and 
fetishes.  He  also  strictly  enjoined  upon 
them  the  need  of  perpetuating  the  accom- 
panying ceremonies  among  their  de- 
scendants, explaining  to  them  that  these 
practices  faithfully  observed  would  cure 
their  diseases,  obtain  for  them  abundance 
in  fishing  and  hunting,  and  gain  for  them 
complete  victory  over  their  enemies. 

Some  hold  to  the  doctrine  that  Nana- 
bozho created  the  animals  for  the  food 
and  raiment  of  man ;  that  he  caused  those 
plants  and  roots  to  grow  whose  virtues 
cure  disease  and  enable  the  hunter  to  kill 
wild  animals  in  order  to  drive  away  fam- 
ine. These  plants  he  confided  to  the 
watchful  care  of  his  grandmother,  the 
great-grandmother  of  the  human  race, 
Mesakkummikokwi,  and  lest  man  should 
invoke  her  in  vain  she  was  strictly  for- 
bidden ever  to  leave  her  lodge.  So,  when 
collecting  plants,  roots,  and  herbs  for 
their  natural  and  magic  virtues,  an  Al- 
gonquian  Indian  faithfully  leaves  on  the 
ground  hard  by  the  place  whence  he  has 
taken  the  root  or  plant  a  small  offering  to 
Mesakkummikokwi. 

It  is  said  that  Nanabozho  in  his  many 
journeys  over  the  earth  destroyed  many 
ferocious  monsters  of  land  and  water  whose 
continued  existence  would  have  placed 
in  jeopardy  the  fate  of  mankind.  It  is 
believed  by  the  faithful  that  Nanabozho, 
resting  from  his  toils,  dwells  on  a  great 


island  of  ice  floating  on  a  lai^  sea  in  the 
northland,  where  the  seraphim  of  auroral 
light  keep  nightly  vigil.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved that  should  he  set  foot  on  the  land 
the  world  would  at  once  take  fire  and 
every  living  being  would  share  with  it  a 
common  destruction.  As  a  perversion  of 
an  earlier  tradition,  it  is  said  that  Nanabo- 
zho has  placed  four  beneficent  humanized 
beings,  one  at*  each  of  the  four  cardi- 
nal points  or  world-quarters,  to  aid  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race — the  one  at  the  e.  supplies  light 
and  starts  the  sun  on  his  daily  journey 
over  the  sky;  the  one  at  the  s.  supplies 
warmth,  heat,  and  the  refreshing  aews 
that  cause  the  growth  of  the  soothing 
tobacco  plant,  and  of  com,  beans, 
squashes,  and  all  the  herbs  and  shrubs 
that  bear  fruit;  the  one  at  the  w.  supplies 
cooling  and  life-giving  showers;  lastly, 
the  one  at  the  n.  supplies  snow  and  ice, 
enabling  the  tracking  and  successful  pur- 
suit of  wild  animals,  and  who  causes  them 
to  hibernate,  to  seek  places  of  conceal- 
ment from  the  cold  of  winter.  Under 
the  care  of  ^e  man-being  of  the  s. 
Nanabozho  placed  lesser  humanized  be- 
in^,  dominantly  bird-like  in  form,  whose 
voices  are  the  thunder  and  the  flashing 
of  whose  eyes  is  the  lightning,  and  to 
whom  offerings  of  tobacco  are  made  when 
their  voices  are  loud  and  menacing. 

Like  the  Irocjuoisand  Huron  sages,  the 
Algonquian  philosophers  taught  that  the 
disembodied  souls  of  the  dead,  on  their 
journey  to  the  great  meadow  in  which  is 
situated  the  village  of  their  deceased  an- 
cestors, must  cross  a  swift  stream  precari- 
ously bridged  by  a  tree  trunk,  which  was 
in  continual  motion.  Over  this  the  manes 
of  the  justified  pass  in  safety,  while  the 
shades  of  the  vicious,  overcome  by  the 
magic  power  of  adverse  fate,  fail  at  this 
ordeal,  and,  falling  into  the  abyss  below, 
are  lost 

Another  and  equally  credited  tradition 
is  to  the  effect  that  a  manito  or  primal 
man-being  formed  a  world  which  he  peo- 

Eled  with  man-beings  having  the  form 
ut  not  the  benevolent  attributes  of  man, 
and  that  these  primal  man-beings,  doing 
nothing  but  evil,  finally  caused  the  de- 
struction of  the  world  and  themselves  by 
a  flood;  that  having  thus  satisfied  his  dis- 
pleasure the  primal  man  being  brought 
the  world  again  out  of  the  waters  and 
formed  anew  a  fine  looking  young  man, 
but,  being  alone,  the  latter  seemed  dis- 
consolate and  weary  of  life.  Then,  pity- 
ing him,  the  primal  man-being  brought 
him  as  he  slept  a  sister  for  a  companion. 
Awaking,  the  young  man  was  rejoiced  to 
see  his  sister,  and  the  two  dwelt  together 
for  many  years  in  mutual  amusement  and 
agreeable  discourse.  Finally  the  young 
man  dreamed  for  the  first  time,  and  he 
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related  his  dream  to  his  sister,  saying 
that  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that 
five  young  man-beings  would  that  night 
visit  their  lodge,  and  that  she  was  for- 
bidden to  speak  to  or  in  any  manner  rec- 
ognize any  of  the  first  four  who  would 
seek  admission  to  the  lodge,  but  that 
she  should  welcome  the  fifth  when  he 
would  seek  admission.  This  advice  she 
followed.  After  their  metamorphosis 
these  four  primal  young  man-beings  be- 
came respectively  Sama  or  Tobacco,  who. 
receiving  no  answer  from  the  sister,  died 
of  chagrin;  Wapekone  or  Sguash;l^^hke- 
tamok  or  Melon,  and  Kojees  or  Bean, 
who  shared  the  fate  of  the  first.  But 
Mandamin  or  Corn,  the  fifth,  was  an- 
swered and  welcomed  by  the  sister,  and 
he  entered  the  lodge  and  became  her  hus- 
band. Then  Mandamin  buried  his  four 
comrades,  and  soon  from  their  graves 
sprang  up  respectively  toba(*co,  squashes, 
melons,  and  beans  in  such  quantity  as  to 
supply  them  for  the  year,  and  tobacco 
enough  to  ena^ble  them'  to  make  offerings 
to  the  primal  man-beings  and  to  smoke 
in  council.  From  this  union  sprang  the 
Indian  race. 

In  one  version  of  the  prevailing  Algon- 
quian  cosmogonic  storv  it  is  said  that 
before  the  formation  of  the  earth  there 
was  only  water;  that  on  the  surface  of 
this  vast  expanse  of  water  floated  a  large 
raft  on  which  were  the  animals  of  the 
various  kinds  which  are  on  the  earth  and 
of  which  the  Great  Hare  was  the  chief. 
They  sought  a  fit  and  firm  place  on  which 
to  disembark;  but  as  there  were  in  sight 
only  swans  and  other  waferfowl,  they 
began  to  lose  hope,  and,  having  no  other, 
they  requested  the  beaver  to  dive  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  up  some  earth  from 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  assuring  him  in 
the  name  of  all  the  animals  present  that, 
should  he  return  with  only  a  single  par- 
ticle, it  would  produce  an  earth  sufficiently 
spacious  to  contain  and  nourish  all.  But 
the  beaver  sought  an  excuse  for  refusal, 
saying  that  he  had  already  dived  around 
the  raft  and  had  failed  to  reach  the  bot- 
tom .  H  e  was  pressed  so  strongl y  to  make 
anew  so  worthy  an  attempt,  however,  that 
he  took  the  hazard  and  dived.  He  re- 
mained without  returning  for  so  long  a 
time  that  the  supplicants  believed  him 
drowned.  Finally  they  saw  him  appear 
nearly  dead  and  motionless.  Then  all  the 
animals,  seeing  that  he  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  remount  the  raft,  at  once  interested 
themselves  to  take  him  into  it.  After  ex- 
amining carefully  his  paws  and  tail,  they 
found  nothing.  But  the  little  hope  left 
them  of  being  able  to  save  their  lives  com- 
pelled them  to  address  themselves  to  the 
otter  to  ask  that  he  make  an  attempt  to 
find  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters. 
It  was  told  him  that  his  own  safety,  as 


well  as  theirs,  depended  on  the  result  of 
his  effort.  So  the  otter  yielded  to 
their  urging  and  dived.  He  remained 
in  the  depths  of  the  waters  a  longer  time 
than  did  the  beaver,  but,  like  him,  he 
came  to  the  surface  without  success. 
The  impossibility  of  finding  a  place  to 
dwell  where  they  could  subsist  left  them 
nothing  more  to  hope,  when  the  musk- 
rat  offered  to  attempt  to  find  the  bottom, 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  would 
bring  back  sand.  Although  the  beaver 
and  the  otter,  much  stronger  than  he,  had 
not  been  able  to  accomplish  the  task,  they 
encouraged  him,  promising  even  that,  if 
he  succ^ded  in  bus  attempt,  he  should  be 
the  ruler  of  the  whole  world.  The  musk- 
rat  then  cast  himself  into  the  waters  and 
bravely  dived  into  the  depths.  After 
remaining  therein  nearly  an  entire  day 
and  night  he  appeared  motionless  at  the 
side  of  the  raft,  belly  uppermost  and 
paws  closed.  The  other  animals  care- 
fully took  him  out  of  the  water,  opened 
one  of  his  paws,  then  a  second,  then  a 
third,  and  finally  the  fourth,  where  there 
was  a  small  grain  of  sand  between  his 
claws.  The  Great  Hare,  who  was  en- 
couraged to  form  a  vast  and  spacious 
earth,  took  this  grain  of  sand  and  let  it 
fall  on  the  raft,  which  became  larger. 
He  took  a  part  and  scattered  it,  which 
caused  the  mass  to  increase  more  and 
more.  When  it  was  of  the  size  of  a 
mountain  he  willed  it  to  turn,  and  as 
it  turned  the  mass  still  increased  in  size. 
As  soon  as  it  appeared  quite  large  he 
gave  orders  to  tne  fox  to  examine  his 
work  with  power  to  enlarge  it.  He 
obeyed.  The  fox,  having  learned  that 
the  earth  was  of  such  size  that  he  could 
easily  take  his  prey,  returned  to  the  Great 
iHare  to  inform  him  that  the  earth  was 
large  enough  to  contain  and  nourish  all 
the  animals.  After  this  report  the  Great 
Hare  went  over  his  work,  and,  on  going 
around  it,  found  it  imperfect.  He  has 
since  not  been  disjiosed  to  trust  any  one 
of  all  the  other  animals,  and  ever  keeps 
on  enlarging  the  earth  by  ceaselessly 
going  around  it.  The  rumblings  heard 
in  the  caverns  of  mountains  confirm  the 
Indians  in  the  belief  that  the  Great  Hare 
<?ontinues  the  work  of  enlarging  the 
earth.  He  is  honored  by  them,  and  they 
regard  him  as  the  god  who  has  formed 
the  land. 

Such  is  what  the  Algonquians  teach 
regarding  the  formation  of  the  earth, 
which  they  believe  is  l)ome  on  a  raft. 
Concerning  the  sea  and  the  firmament, 
they  assert  that  they  have  existed  for  all 
time.  After  the  formation  of  the  earth 
all  the  other  animals  withdrew  into  the 
places  most  fitted  to  them,  where  they 
could  feed  and  find  their  prey.  The  first 
of  these  having  died,  the  Great  Hare 
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caused  men  to  be  bom  from  their  cada- 
vers, even  from  those  of  the  fish  which 
were  found  along  the  banks  of  rivers 
which  he  had  made  in  form ine  the  earth, 
and  gave  each  a  different  language  or 
dialect  Because  some  ascrib^  their 
ori&:in  to  the  bear,  others  to  the  elk, 
ana  thus  to  all  the  different  animals, 
they  believed  that  they  had  their  being 
from  these  creatures.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Hanahnani.    A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage on  Santa  Cruz  id. ,  Cal. 
Vaaahuaiii— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24, 1868. 
Va-na-wa'-iii.— Henahaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vo- 
cab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Hanaimo  (contraction  of  Snanaimux). 
A  Balish  tribe,  speaking  the  Cowichan 
dialect,  living  about  Nanaimo  harbor,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.  and  on 
Nanaimo  lake,  Brit  Col.  Pop.  161  in  1906. 
Their  gentes  are  Anuenes,  Koltsiowotl, 
Ksalokul,  Tewetken,  and  Yesheken. 
Vanaimoa.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col..  165.  1861.  Naaai- 
nuik.— Gibbs  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I,  241, 1877.  Naaainio.— Douglas  in  Jour. 
Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  246,  1854.  Saaaaimooh.— Tolmie 
and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  120b,  1884. 
Saaaaimoq.— Boas  In  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
82, 1889.  Soaaaimaehs.— Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc.,  293, 1857. 

Hanamakewnk  {Nhv^mj^kiwhg^j  'thim- 
derers.  * — W.  J. ) .  A  gens  of  the  Sauk  and 
Foxes. 

VK-ai-ma'-kew-nk.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  170,  1877 
( trans. '  thunder ' ) .  ]l«neme*kiwagt. — Wm.  Jones, 
Inf  n,  1906. 

Hananawi  (Na'-nan-a-^f  a  species  of 
lizard).  A  clan  of  the  Tuwa  (Earth  or 
Sand)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. — Stephen  in 
8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 

HanaBhtheshin  ( 'black-horizontal-stripe 
aliens',  referring  to  the  Zufti).  ANavaho 
clan,  descended  from  a  body  of  Zufii  who 
amalgamated  with  the  Navaho. 
VaaaooAi".— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  104,  1890.  VaaaseaPzin.— Matthews,  Navaho 
Legends.  80, 1897. 

Hanailiigimyi  (Nd^nA-tlu^gHl^yt,  or,  in 
abbreviated  form,  Nd^nd-Uu  *g<ifl\  or 
Nd'nd-tm*g{Lfl\  *  spruce- tree  place').  A 
traditional  Cherokee  settlement  on  the 
site  of  Jonesboro,  Washington  co.,  Tenn. 
The  name  of  Nolichucky  r.  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  same  word.— Mooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  627,  1900. 

Hanatfoho.  Probably  a  subdivision  of 
one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Caddo  confederacy 
which  resided  in  a  village  on  Red  r.  of 
Louisiana,  and,  according  to  Joutel,  were 
allies  of'  the  Kadohadacbo,  Natchitoch, 
and  Nasoni  in  1687.  They  probably 
drifted  southward  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  gradually  lost  their  distinc- 
tive orgamzation,  and  became  merged 
with  their  kindred  during  the  turbulence 
of  that  period,  suffering  distress  incident 
to  the  introduction  of  new  diseases  by  the 
whites.  In  1812  a  settlement  of  12  families 
was  said  to  exist  near  the  locality  of  their 
former  villages.  (  a.  c.  f.  ) 

VadsoM.— La  Harpe  (1718)  inMargry.  D^c,  vi,  243. 
1886.    Vadaoaa.-Jefler78,  Am.  AUas,  map  6, 1776. 


VanatMho.— Trimble  (1818)  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec 
War,  259. 1822  (village).  Vatohooa.— Douay  (co. 
1687)  quoted  by  Shea.  Discov.  Miss.  Val..  218. 1852. 
]rathoMa.^routel  ( 1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
1, 168, 1846.  Nathsooa.— Bareia,  Ensayo.  278, 1723. 
Hatsohooka.— Ck>xe,  Carolana,  10,  1741  (also  Nat- 
choos).  Vatsohok.— Ibid.,  map.  Natsohos.— Jou- 
tel  (1687)  in  Marsrry,  D4c.,  in,  409,  1878.  Hat- 
soot.— La  Harpe  (1719),  ibid.,  vl.  263,  1886.  Peoan 
Point— Trimble  (ca.  1812)  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  259, 1822  (Nanatscho.or). 

Hanawong^abe.  The  principal  chief, 
about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  of 
the  Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior.  He  was 
bom  about  1800,  and  was  noted  chiefly  as 
an  orator,  and  as  the  father  of  Ahshah- 
waygeeshegoqua  ( *  The  Han^ng  Cloud  * ), 
the  so-called  ** Chippewa  Princess*',  who 
was  renowned  as  a  warrior  and  as  the 
only  female  amone  the  Chippewa  allowed 
to  participate  in  tne  war  ceremonies  and 
dances,  and  to  wear  the  plumes  of  the 
warriors.  Nanawoncgabe  is  described  as 
having  been  of  less  than  medium  height 
and  size,  and  as  having  intelligent  fea- 
tures. See  Morse  in  W  is.  Hist.  §oc.  Coll. , 
III,  338, 1857. 

Hanawn.  The  Small  Striped  Squirrel 
clan  of  the  Tuwa  (Earth  or  Sand)  phratry 
of  the  Hopi. 

Ha'-na-wii  wun-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  404, 1894  (iruil-«nt=i*clan'). 

Hanay.    See  Nana. 

Han-ohee-ning-ga.    See  K€u;heninya. 

Handell.  A  Tenankutchin  village, 
named  from  its  chief,  with  80  inhabitants 
in  1885;  situated  on  Tetling  r.,  near  Wag- 
ner lake,  about  20  m.  from  Tanana  r., 
lat.  63°  20^,  Alaska. 

HandeU.— Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  453,  1906. 
Handellas.- Error  cited,  ibid.  Nandell's  village,— 
Allen,  Rep.,  75, 137.  1885. 

Han^.    See  Nana. 

Hanepaihemet  A  Nipmuc  chief  of  con- 
siderable note  in  the  earlv  days  of  the 
Massachusetts  colonies.  His  home  was 
in  Medford,  Middlesex  co.,  near  Mystic 
pond.  His  house,  it  is  said,  unlike  others, 
was  elevated  on  a  scaffold  about  6  ft 
above  the  ground,  on  a  hill,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  was  his  fort.  He  was  killed 
about  1619.  His  widow,  who  subse- 
quently married  Welx'owit,  assumed  the 
chieftaincy  and  was  known  as  the  Squaw- 
sachem  of  the  Nipmuc.  He  left  5  chil- 
dreur— one  known  as  Sagamore  James 
became  sachem  of  Saugus;  another,  the 
sachem  of  Winnesimet.  (c.  t.) 

Hang.  The  Earth  or  Sand  clans  of  the 
Tewa  pueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara, 
Nambe,  and  Tesuque,  N.  Mex.,  and 
Hano,  Ariz. ;  that  of  Tesuque  is  extinct 
Cf.  Nung. 
Na"-td6a.— Hod^e  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  3.50. 1896 

i Nambe  and  Tesuque  form;  <a<5a=* people'), 
rtt-tiwa.— Ibid.  ( Hano  form ) .  Ka-tdda.— Ibid. 
(San  Juan  and  Santa  Clara  form). 

Hang.  The  Stone  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  San  Juan,  N.  Mex.  Said  to 
be  distinct  from  the  Na  (Earth  or  Sand) 
clan  of  that  pueblo.  Cf .  Ku. 
Ha»-td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  362, 1896 
(<(i<5a=' people'). 
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HanibM  ('fish-eaters').  Probably  a 
Choctaw  tribe  which  early  in  the  18th 
century  occupied  a  village  near  the  Mo- 
bile and  Tohome  tribes,  about  5  leagues 
from  Ft  Mobile,  on  Mobile  bay,  Ala. 
Their  earlier  home,  according  to  Hamil- 
ton (Col.  Mobile,  90-91, 1897),  was  at  the 
blun  on  Tombigbee  r.,  still  known  as 
**  Nanna  Hubba,"  just  above  its  junction 
with  Alabama  r.  After  removal  to  the 
vicinity  of  Ft  Mobile  they  were  absorbed 
by  the  Mobile  tribe. 

Nanuibaa.— P^Dicaut  (1702)  in  Margrv,  D^c,  v, 
427, 1883.  NAiiiaba.-^effer:i-8,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5. 
1776.  Naniabaa.— P^nicaut  (1702)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  8.,  1, 80. 1869. 

Hanickiah.  One  of  the  chiefs  sent  by 
the  Ohio  Shawnee  in  1765  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  on 
behalf  of  the  British  government.  The 
treaty  was  signed  at  Johnson  Hall,  N.  Y., 
July  13,  1765.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii, 
755,  1856. 

Hanihabfl  (nant^  *hill/  aba  'above'). 
One  of  the  5  hamlets  comprising  the 
former  Choctaw  town  of  Imongalasha, 
in  the  present  Neshoba  co..  Miss. — Hal- 
bertinPub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc,  vi,  432, 1902. 

HanikypuMon.  One  of  the  chiefs  sent 
by  the  Shawnee  of  Ohio  in  1765  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  of  peace  with  Sir  Wm.  John- 
son in  behalf  of  the  British  government. 
The  treaty  was  completed  and  signed  at 
Johnson  Hall,  N. Y.,  July  13, 1765.— N.Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  VII,  755,  1856. 

Hanipacna  (Choctaw:  'high  moun- 
tain ' — Gatschet;  *  hill  top '— Halbert ) . 
An  important  town  visited  in  1559-60  by 
Tristan  de  Luna,  by  whom  it  was  named 
Santa  Cruz  de  Nanipacna;  situated  in  s. 
Alabama,  not  far  from  Alabama  r.  Hal- 
bert  (Gulf  States  Hist.  Mag.,  ii,  130, 1903) 
thinks  it  was  on  the  b.  side  of  Alabama 
r.  in  the  present  Wilcox  co. ,  while  Lowery 
(Spanish  Settlements,  361, 1901)  places  it 
tarther  down  the  river,  in  Monroe  co. 
It  had  been  visited  and  partly  destroyed 
by  other  white  men,  probably  De  Soto's 
expedition,  some  years  before,  (j.  m.  ) 
Kanipaona. — Barcia,  Ensayo,  33, 1723.  Kapionoea. — 
Fairbanks,  Fla.,  59,1901  (misprint).  Santa  Cruz  de 
Kanipaona. — Barcia,  op.  cit. 

Hannehamgeh  (Creek:  nini  'trail', 
hamgin  *  one ' :  *  single  trail ' ) .  The  *  *  old 
town ' '  inhabited  by  the  Natchez. — Adair, 
Am.  Inds.,  196,  1775. 

Hanortalik.    An  Eskimo  village  on  a 
small  island  in  s.  Greenland,  lat.  60°. 
Nannortalik.— Ausland,  162,  1886.     Hanortalik.— 
Nansen,  First  Crossing,  807, 1890.    Nennortalik.— 
Koldewey,  German  Arct.  Exped.,  182, 1874. 

Hanpanta  {Na^^pai^Ui,  *deer* ).  A  Qua- 
paw  gens.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
229,  1897. 

Hanpanta.    A  Deer  gens:  a  division  of 
the  Washashewanun  gens  of  the  Osage. 
He  v'ttu.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  234, 1897 
(•Turtle  with  a  serrated  crest  along  the  shell'). 
Ha"'pa>>ta.— Ibid. 


Hansattioo.     A  former  Matchotic  village 
on  Rappahannock  r.,  s.  w.  of  the  present 
Hampstead,  in  King  George  co.,  Va. 
Hanaattioo.— Herrman,  map,  1^0.    Hanxatiooo. — 
Jefferson,  Notes,  138. 1801. 

Hansemond  (from  nansamendf  'one  goes 
to  fish,*  or  *one  (who)  goes  to  fish  (or 
fishing),*  possibly  originally  a  personal 
name. — Gerard).  An  important  tribe 
of  the  Powhatan  confederacy  (q.  v.) 
formerly  occupying  a  territory  on  the  s. 
side  of  lower  James  r.,  Va.,  within  the 

E resent  Nansemond  and  Norfolk  cos.,  and 
aving  their  principal  town,  **Nandsa- 
mund,**  probably  about  the  present 
ChuckatucK  in  the  former  county.  They 
were  estimated  by  Capt.  John  Smith,  in 
1608,  at  200  warriors,  or  perhaps  a  total 
population  of  700  or  800.  Like  the  other 
tribes  of  the  confederacy  they  quickly 
declined  after  the  advent  of  the  whites, 
and  in  1722,  when  they  are  mentioned  in 
the  Albany  treaty  with  the  Iroquois,  they 
numbered,  according  to  Beverley,  only  150 
in  all.  A  scattered  band  of  about  180 
mixed-bloods,  mostly  truck  farmers,  still 
keep  up  the  name'  near'^owershill,  a 
few  miles  s.  w.  from  Norfolk.  ( j.  m.  ) 
Hanoymond.— Vassall  (1667)  in  N.  C.  Ck>l.  Rec.,  i, 
159, 1886.  HandBamunda.~8mith  (1624),  Va.,  347, 
1884.  Hanemonds.— Albany  eonf.  (1722)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  V,  673,  1855.  Hansamond.— Bev- 
erley, Va.,  bk.  3.  63,  1705.  HanMunund.— Smith 
il629),  Va.,  II,  64,  1819.  Hanaeman.— Winthrop 
1647)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 4th 8.,vil,  438, 1865. 
rantemond.— Doc.of  1729  in  Martin,  N.  C.  i.app., 
xvli,  1829.  Hantemun.— Harrison  (1647)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  8oc.Coll.,4ths.,  VII.  438,1866.  Hasamonda.— 
Jefferson,  Notes,  138,  1801.  HaMamonds.— Boudi- 
not,  Star  in  the  West,  127,  1816.  Hautamund.— 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  it,  10, 1819. 

Hantahala  (J^tin^d&yeU  (*  middle  [i.  e. 
noonday]  sun').  Originally  the  name 
of  a  point  on  Nantahala  r.  near  Jarrett 
station,  Macon  co.,  N.  C,  where  the  cliffs 
are  so  perpendicular  that  the  sun  is  not 
seen  at  their  bases  until  noon;  later  ai)- 
plied  to  the  neighboring  Cherokee  settle- 
ment of  Briertown  (q.  v.) . 
Hantahala.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  528, 
1900.  Hantiyallee.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce 
in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  144,  1887.  Huntialla. 
— Mooney,  op.  cit. 

Hantapoyac.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the  s. 
bank  of  James  r.  in  Surry  co.,  Va.— Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Hantanghtacund.  A  tribe  and  village 
of  the  Powhatan  confederacy,  formerly 
s.  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Kssex  and 
Caroline  cos. ,  Va.  In  1608  they  numbered 
about  750. 

HandUttghtaound.— Strachey  {ca.  1612),  Va.,  37, 
1849.  HanUughtaound.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  l,  117, 
repr.  1819.  Hantautaound.— Simons  in  Smith,  ibid., 
189.  HaudUughtacund.— Purchas,  Pil^rimes,  iv, 
map.  1716  (misprint).  Hautaughtacunoa. — Drake, 
Bk.  Inds,,  bk.  4,  9, 1848  (mlspnnt). 

Hantiooke  (from  NentegOy  var.  of  Dela- 
ware UnechlgOf  Unalachtgo^  Hide  water  peo- 
ple*). An  important  Algonquian  tribe 
living  on  Nanticoke  r.  of  Maryland,  on  the 
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E.  shore,  where  Smith  in  1608  located  tbeir 
principal  village,  called  Nanticoke.  They 
were  connected  linguistically  and  ethnic- 
ally with  the  Delawares  and  the  Conoy, 
notwithstanding  the  idiomatic  variance 
in  the  lan^age  of  the  latter.  Their  tra- 
ditional history  is  brief  and  affords  but 
little  aid  in  tracing  their  movements  in 
prehistoric  times.  The  10th  verse  of 
the  fifth  song  of  the  Walam  Olum  is 
translated  by  Sciuier:  "The  Nentegos 
and  the  Shawanis  went  to  the  south 
lands.''  Although  the  Shawnee  and 
Nanticoke  are  brought  together  in  this 
verse,  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  they  separated  from  the  main  body 
at  the  same  time  and  place;  but  in  both 
cases  the  separation  appears  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  region  that  in  verse  1,  same 
canto,  is  designated  Talega  land,  which 
was  probably  in  Ohio,  since  their  tradi- 
tion recorded  by  Beatty  (Brinton,  Lenape 
Leg.,  139,  1885)  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Shawnee.  It  is  also  probable 
that  "south**  in  the  legend  signifiessome 
point  below  the  latitude  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
but  not  8.  of  the  Kanawha.  A  diSerent 
and  more  probable  account  was  given  to 
Hecke welder  by  the  old  chief,  White, 
who  said  that,  being  great  trappers  and 
fishers,  they  separated  from  the  Dela- 
wares after  these  had  reached  their  east- 
em  seat  and  wandered  s.  in  search  of  good 
fishing  and  trapping  grounds. 

The  Conoy  in  1660  informed  the  gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  of  a  "league  that  had 
existed  for  13  generations  with  an  em- 
peror of  Nanticoke  lineage  at  its  head, 
which  embraced  all  the  tribes  of  the 
province,  and  also  the  Potomac  and,  as 
they  pretended,  even  the  Iroquoian  Con- 
estoga*'  (Maryland  Arch.,  Proc.  Counc, 
1636-67,  403).  The  Tocwogh  of  Smith, 
as  well  as  the  later  Doag,  were  possibly 
identical  with  the  Nanticoke. 

A  short  time  after  its  settlement  the 
Maryland  colony  found  the  Nanticoke  a 
thorn  in  its  side.  As  early  as  1642  they 
were  formally  declared  to  be  enemies, 
and  not  until  1678  was  the  strife  com- 
posed by  treaty.  A  renewal  of  hostilities 
was  threatened  in  1687,  but  by  prudent 
measures  this  was  prevented  and  the 
|>eace  reaffirmed.  In  1698,  and  from  that 
time  forward  as  long  as  they  remained  in 
the  region,  reservations  were  set  aside  for 
them.  In  1707  they  had  at  least  7  vil- 
lages. In  1722  their  principal  village, 
called  Nanduge  by  Beverley,  contained 
about  100  inhabitants  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  "  empress,"  who  ruled  over 
all  the  neighboring  Indians.  At  that 
time  they  number^  about  500.  Soon 
afterwara  they  b^:an  to  move  n.,  stop- 
ping for  a  time  on  the  Susquehanna, 
at  the  moath  of  the  Juniata,  and  about 


1748  the  greater  part  of  the  tribe  went 
up  the  Susquehanna,  halting  at  various 
points,  and  finally  settled  under  Iroquois 
protection  at  Chenango,  Chugnut,  and 
Owego,  on  the  e.  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna in  8.  New  York.  They  were  esti- 
mated at  about  500  in  1765.  A  part  re- 
mained in  Maryland,  where  they  were 
still  living  under  the  name  of  Wiwash 
in  1792,  although  reduced  to  about  30. 
In  1753  a  part  of  those  on  the  upper 
Susquehanna  joined  the  Iroquois  in  w. 
New  York,  with  whom  they  were  still 
living  in  1840,  but  the  majority  of  the 
tribe,  in  company  with  remnants  of 
the  Mahican  and  Wappinger,  emigrated 
to  the  W.  about  1784  and  joined  the 
Delawares  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  with 
whom  they  soon  became  incorporated, 
disappearing  as  a  distinct  tribe.  A  few 
mixed  bloods  live  on  Indian  r.,  Delaware. 

The  Nanticoke  were  distinguished  from 
neighboring  tribes  by  a  darker  color  and 
peculiar  customs.  They  appear  to  have 
been  devoted  to  fishing  and  trapping  as 
a  means  of  subsistence.  Hecke  welder 
says:  "They  are  said  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  a  poisonous  substance  by 
which  they  could  destroy  a  whole  settle- 
ment of  people,  and  they  are  accused  of 
being  skilled  in  the  arte  of  witchcraft. 
It  is  certain  they  are  dreaded  on  this  ac- 
count. I  have  known  Indians  who  firmly 
believed  that  they  had  people  among 
them  who  could,  if  they  pleased^  destroy 
a  whole  army  by  merely  blowing  their 
breath  toward  them.  Those  of  the  Le- 
nape and  other  tribes  who  pretend  to 
witchcraft  say  that  they  learned  the 
science  from  the  Nanticokes."  What 
particular  characteristic,  art,  or  knowl- 
edge caused  them  to  be  looked  upon  in 
this  light  is  not  stated;  but  it  probably 
was  their  knowledge  of  poisons  and  the 
singular  custom,  which  Heckewelder  de- 
scribes, of  removing  the  bones  of  their 
dead  from  place  to  place  during  their  va- 
rious shiftings.  They  appear  to  have  had 
a  head  chief,  to  whom  the  English,  adopt- 
ing Old  World  terms,  applied  the  name 
emperor  to  distinguish  him  from  the  sub- 
ordinate chiefs  whom  they  called  kings. 
The  line  of  descent  of  the  former  was 
in  the  female  line,  and  as  noted  above, 
if  Beverley  be  correct,  a  woman  might, 
under  certain  circumstances,  hold  the 
chieftaincy.  Their  towns  appear  to  have 
been  in  some  instances  fortified,  as  Smith 
says:  "They  conducted  us  to  tneir  palli- 
zaHoed  towne,  mantelled  with  the  barkes 
of  trees,  with  scaffolds  like  mounte, 
brested  about  with  breste  very  formally." 

The  Nanticoke  confederacy  appears  to 
have  included,  besides  the  Nanticoke 
roper,  the  Arseek,  Cuscarawaoc,  Nause, 

zinies  (?),  and  Sarapinagh.    The  Nan- 
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ticoke  had  at  variou^  times  the  following 
villages:  Askimimkansen,  Byengeahtein 
(mixed),  Chenango  (mixed),  Locust 
Necktown,  Matchcouchtin,  Matcheatto- 
chousie,  Nanduge,  Natahquois,  Pekoi- 
noke,  Pohecommeati,  Teahquois,  and 
Witicliquaom.  (j.  m.    c.  t.) 

DoacM.— Lord  Baltimore  (1650)  quoted  by  Boz- 
man,  Md.,  l,  119,  1837.  do^— Writer  of  1676  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th s.,  ix,  165, 1871.  Oannia- 
taratioh-rone.— Gatscnet  in  Am.  Antlq.,  IV,  75, 1882 
(Mohawk  name).  Kantaquak.— Brownell,  Ind. 
Races,  166,  1853  (misprint).    Kaatiookei.— Peters 

il760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  a.,  ix,  268. 1871. 
raaduye.— Beveriey,  Va.,  bk.3,  62,  1705.  HanU- 
quaok.  —Smith  ( 1629) ,  Va. ,  I,  map.  repr.  1819.  Han- 
taquaea.— Raflnesque  in  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  in  trod., 
37,1824.  Nantaquak— Simons  in  Smith  (1629),  Va., 
1, 175,  repr.  1819.   Nantekokiei.— Maumee  connc. 

il793i  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  l,  357,  1832. 
Tantiakokies.— Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals  of  the 
West,  423, 1850.  Nantioo.— Heckewelder  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc. Coll.,  2d 8.,  X,  129,1823.  Nantioook.— Bar- 
ton, New  Views,  app.,  5, 1798.  Kantiooes.— Rafin- 
esque  in  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  introd.,  37, 1824.  Nanti- 
ookes.— Marshe  (1744)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist 
8.,  VII,  199, 1801.  Hanticoki.— German  Flats  conf. 
(1770)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ca)\.  Hist.,  viii,  229, 1867.  Haa- 
tioooki.— Edwards  (1788)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
1st  8.,  IX,  92,  1804.  Nantihokes.— McKenney  and 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  80,  1864.  Kantikokei.— Ft 
Johnson  conf.  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vir, 
245,  1856.  Nantikokiet.— Brant  (1793)  in  Am.  St. 
Papers,  Ind.  A ff . ,  i ,  a^,  1832.  Nantiocka.  — M acau- 
ley,  N.  Y.,  in,  39, 1829.  Hantiokea.— Ft  Johnson 
conf.  (1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  173. 1856. 
Nantiquaieks. — Heckewelder  (1819}  quoted  by 
Bozman,  Md..  i,  177, 1837.  KantiquaKt.— Bozman, 
Md.,  1,110,  1837.  Iiantue.— Herrman,  map,  1670. 
Nantyookes.— Peters  (1761)  in  Ufu^.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  8.,  IX,  440, 1871.  Nautaquake.— Purchas, 
PilRrimes,  iv,  1713  (misprint).  Kautiookei.— 
Vater,  Mitht  pt.  3,  sec.  3,  312,  1816  (misprint). 
Ne]it^.~lleckewelder  (1819)  quoted  by  Bozman, 
Md.,  I,  174.  1837  (own  name).  Kentegowi.— 
Brinton,  Lenape  Leg..  204.  1886.  Nentioo.— 
Heckewelder  In  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  x, 
129,1823.  OUyiohgo.— Heckewelder  (1819)  quoted 
by  Bozman,  Md.,  i,  174, 1837  ('bridge  people',  so 
called  by  the  Mahican  and  Dela wares  because  of 
their  custom  of  felling  trees  across  streams  on 
which  to  set  their  traps,  and  of  their  skill  in 
fastening  logs  together  to  form  bridges). 
Soanebaderadeyghroones.— Albany  conf.  (1748) 
in   N.   Y.    Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,    441,    1855   (*be- 

Jond-the-sea people').  Boaniadaradighroonas.— Ft 
ohnson  conf.  (1766),  Ibid.,  vii.  106,  1866. 
Soanihaderadighroonet.— Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1763), 
ibid.,  VI.  811,  1856.  Sohanadarighroenes.— Ft 
Johnson  conf.  (1765),  ibid..  964.  Bohaniadaradigh- 
roonat.  —  Ibid.,  988.  8oliani,ha,der,adygh.roon,- 
eet.— Clinton  (1760).  ibid..  648.  Seganiatera- 
tiokrohne.—Hecke welder  (1819)  quoted  by  Boz- 
man, Md.,  1,174,  1837  ('beyond-tne-sea  people*: 
Iroquois  name) .  Shaniadaradighroonas.— Ft 
Johnson  conf.  (1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  (x)l.  Hist.,  vii, 
60,  1856.  Shanihadaradighrooneg.— Albany  conf. 
(1754)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  3d  s.,  v,  30,  1836. 
Skanatiarationo.— Montreal  conf.  (1766)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.Ck>l.  Hist.,  X, 603. 1868.  Skaniadaxadighroonas.— 
Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1755) ,  ibid.,  vi.  977, 1855.  Skan- 
iatarati-haka,— Gatschet,  Tuscarora  MS..  B.A.E., 
1886  (Tuscarora  name).  Skaniatarationo. — Mon- 
treal conf.  (1756)  inN.Y.Doc.Col.Hi8t.,x,500,1868L 
Skanigadaradighroonas.— Johnson  (1766),  ibid.,  VII, 
136. 1856.  Skaniodaraghroonas.— Ft  Johnson  conf. 
(1756), ibid.,  46.  Skaun-ya-ta-ha-ti-hawk.— Maoau- 
ley,  N.  Y..  Ii.  166,  1829.  Taux.— Smith  (1629), 
Va. ,  113,  repr.  1884  ( from  Tawachguano) .  Tawaoh- 
guins.— Heckewelder  (1819)  quoted  by  Gallatin 
m  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  ii.  62. 18.S6  (Delaware 
name:  'bridge  people*,  from  taiachquoan,  'a 
bridge ' ) .  Tawackguano.— Schoolcraft, Ind.Tribes, 
VI,  131,  ia')7.  Tayachauani.— Heckewelder  (1819) 
quoted  by  Bozman,  Md.,  i,  174,  1837.  Tiawoo.— 
Easton  treaty  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii, 
294,  1856.    Toagt.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  177,  repr. 


1819.  Trappers.  ~Hecke welder  (1819)  quoted  by 
Bozman,  Md.,  i,  174, 1837  (name  sometimes  used 
by  the  whites,  having  reference  to  their  skill  in 
trappinganimals) .  TIneohtgo.— Ibid.  (Delaware 
name) .  wanohtokowuk.— Aupaumut(1791)quoted 
by  Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  20,  1886  (Mahican 
name). 

Hanticoke.  A  sort  of  bean;  from  the 
name  of  an  Algonquian  tribe.  Lawson 
(Hist.  Carolina,  76,  1709)  mentions  nan- 
ticokes  among  *' the  pulse  which  we  found 
the  Indians  possessed  of  when  we  settled 
in  America."  (a.  f.  c.) 

Hantncket  When  first  settled  by  the 
whites  this  island,  s.  of  the  coast  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  occupied  by  two  tribes 
whose  names  have  not  been  preserved. 
One  occupied  the  w.  end  of  the  island 
and  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  the 
mainland  by  way  of  Marthas  Vinevard; 
the  other  tribe  lived  at  the  e.  end  and 
was  said  to  have  come  direct  from  the 
mainland.  The  two  tribes  were  inde- 
pendent and  were  hostile  to  each  other. 
They  had  several  villages  and  numbered 
about  1,500  at  the  first  settlement  of  the 
island  in  1642  (Mayhew).  In  1763  there 
were  only  358  remaining  and  two-thirds 
of  these  died  of  a  fever  the  next  winter. 
In  1792  there  were  only  20  left,  and  these 
were  reduced  in  1809  to  2  or  3  persons  of 
pure  blood  and  a  few  of  mixed  race.  The 
Indian  names  of  different  districts,  which 
were  probably  the  names  of  villages  also, 
were  Shimmoah  (also  a  village),  Tetau- 
kimmo,  Shaukimmo,  Quayz,  Podpis, 
Squam,  Sasacacheh,  and  Siasconsit,  and 
the  village  Miacomet  (Notes  on  Nan- 
tucket (1807)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  s.,  Ill,  25-26,  1815).  For  information 
concerning  the  early  grants  and  convey- 
ances of  Nantucket  lands,  see  Bull.  Nan- 
tucket Hist.  Assn. ,  i,  1 896-1902.  ( j.  m.  ) 
Mantukc*.— London  Doc.  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  C^l. 
Hist.,  III.  328.  1853.  Mantukett.— Ibid.  Nan- 
tuokett.— London  Doc.  (1692-3),  ibid.,  rv,  28, 1854. 
Nantuoquet.— London  Doc.  (1664),  ibid.,  in,  84, 
1853.  Hantukea.— Holland  Doc.  (1664),  ibid.,  il, 
296, 1858.  Nantukett— London  Doc.  (1674),  ibid.. 
Ill,  215, 1853. 

Nantuzet.  A  division  of  the  Unami 
branch  of  the  Delawares  formerly  living 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.— Macau- 
ley,  N.  Y.,  II,  166,  1829. 

Nanaalikmat  ('lake  people':  Kodiak 
name).  A  division  of  the  Knaiakhotana 
of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. 

Ka-nua-li'-q*mut.— HofTman,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882 
('people  around  the  lake':  Chugachigmiut 
name).  Ha-nu'-a-liik'.— Ibid,  ('lake  people":  Ka- 
niagmiut  name). 

Hanampam.    See  Weetamo. 

Hannnteiioo.  A  sachem  of  the  Narra- 
ganset,  son  of  Miantonomo,  called  also 
Canonchet  or  Quananchit.  He  was  the 
first  signer  of  the  treaty  of  Oct.  1675,  but 
supplied  the  strength  of  the  Narraganset 
war  against  the  English,  his  young  men 
having  long  secretly  supported  Philip. 
He  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  fight 
of  Dec.  1675,  and  in  Mar.  1676  defeated 
the  English  under  Capt.  Peirse;  but  in 
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April  of  that  year  he  was  surprised  by  an 
English  force  and  surrendered.  He  was 
taken  to  Stonington,  Conn.,  and  was  shot 
by  representatives  of  his  allied  enemies 
under  the  eyes  of  the  English.  H is  head 
was  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  magistrates  of 
Hartford  (De  Forest,  Inds.  of  Conn.,  282, 
1 852) .  Nanuntenoo  was  tall  and  strongly 
built,  and  wasaman  of  courageand  ability. 
His  fame  at  times  w^as  hardly  less  than  that 
of  King  Philip.  Some  of  his  sayings  have 
been  preserved. .  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Nanusek.  An  Eskimo  settlement  in  s. 
E.  Greenland. — Meddelelser  om  Gron- 
land,  XXV,  map,  1902. 

NanuBBUMoak  {NhiuswUtowiia^^  *they  go 
by  the  name  of  the  buffalo. ' — ^W .  J. ) .  A 
gens  of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes. 

if a-niu-nu'-M-ak.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  170, 1877. 
N«niuwisow9ff«.— Wm.  Jones,  Inf'n,  1906. 

HanYogflloklak.  A  Magemiut  village 
on  one  of  the  lakes  connected  with  Kvicn- 
ivak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  100  in  1880. 
VftiiTosalokhUgamute.— Nelson  (1879)  quoted  by 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet  Alaska,  454,  1906  {rnute^ 
'people').  KanyogmlokUk.— Baker,  ibid.  Nau- 
▼  oyalokhlaffamate.— Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  map,  1884  (misprint).  Nauwogalokhlaga- 
mnte.— Petroff.  Rep.  on  Alaska,  54,  1881  (mis- 
print). 

H anyaayi  ( perhaps  *  people  of  Nanya* ) . 
The  most  important  social  group  among 
the  southern  Tlingit.  They  belong  to 
the  Wolf  clan,  have  their  winter  town  at 
Wrangell,  and  camp  in  summer  along 
Stikine  r.  in  Alaska.  Keljgohittan  and 
Kutshittan  are  given  as  divisions. 
Vaa-nu-aa-ghu.— Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,1859. 
Hanaa'ri.— Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  2ft, 
1889.  Nin-gohe-iri.—K reuse,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120, 
1886.    Kanya'ayi.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E., 

H  anykypuMon.  See  Nanikypusson^ 
Haniewaipe  ( *  quiet  heart '  J .  The  prin- 
cipal settlement  of  the  Osage  formerly  in 
Neosho  valley,  s.  e.  Kans.  According  to 
De  Smet  its  inhabitants  numbered  600  in 
1850. 

fttn'^M  wispe.— Dontey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1888.  Wka'%w  wispe.— Ibid.  Nanze-Waspe.— 
De  Smet,  W.  Missions,  866, 1866. 

Hflogeh  ( *  deer ' ) .  A  clan  of  the  Seneca. 
Oaaendethj.— French  writer  (1666)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  47.  1855.  HaV-geh.— Morgan, 
League  Iroq.,  46, 80, 1851  (Seneca  form). 

Hap  a.  A  name  of  doubtful  Indian 
origin,  now  used  to  designate  a  county,  a 
town,  a  Tiver,  and  a  creek  in  California. 
So  far  as  can  be  learned  it  was  not  used  as  a 
village  name  by  either  the  Wintun  or  the 
Yukian  Wappo,  the  territories  of  both  of 
which  peoples  embrace  parts  of  Napa  co., 
the  boundary  between  them  passing  just 
N.  of  Napa  City.  Powers  (Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  218, 1877)  lists  itasaPatwin 
tribe.  (s.  a.  b.) 

Hapai.    A  mixed  Athapascan  and  Kus- 
kwogmiut  village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Kus- 
kokwim  r.,  a  Tittle  above  Kolmakof, 
Alaska;  pop.  23  in  1890. 
JUnaimute.— Hallock  in  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  ix,  91, 


Ha^ai.    A  Nushagagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage in  the  Nushagak  district,   Alaska; 
eop.  11  in  1890. 
apaimiut— nth  Census,  Alaska,164, 1893(Eskimo 
name  for  the  people). 

Hapaiskak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  left  bank  of  Kuskokwim 
r.,  about  4  m.  below  Bethel,  Alaska; 
pop.  196  in  1880,  97  in  1890. 
Kapaiskagamut. — Kilbuck  quoted  by  Baki 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902.    Kapaskeagamiut.— 11th  Gen- 


Kapaiskagamut. — Kilbuck  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kapaskeagamiut.— 11th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  164.  1893.     Hapaskiagamute.— Petrofl 


in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  17, 1884. 

Napakiak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  village  on 
the  right  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r.,  about 
10  m.  below  Bethel,  Alaska;  pop.  98  in 
1880. 

Wapachi akaohagamnt.  —Kilbuck  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  451,  1906.  Napahaiagamut.— 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1,  23,  map,  1899. 
Kapahaiagamute.— Petroff  in  lUth  Onsus,  Alaska, 
17, 1884.  Aapahayagamiut— lllh  Census.  Alaska, 
101,  1893.  Kapahayagamute.— Petroff.  Resources 
of  Alaska,  63, 1881. 

Hapaklnlik.  A  Malemiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Mangoak  r.,  Alaska,  s.e.  of  Sela- 
wik  lake,  about  lat.  66°  20^,  Ion.  160*^  20^. 
Kah-park-lu-lik.— Sloney  (1886)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  4M,  1906.  Napaklulik.— Baker, 
ibid. 

Hapakntak.  An  Eskimo  village  on  an 
island  variously  called  Ettyhren,  Ipekut, 
and  Chirluk,  off  the  n.  e.  coast  of  Siberia. 
Pop.  62  in  5  houses  about  1895;  37  in  4 
houses  in  1901. 

KapaOcutak.— Bogoros,  Chukchee,  29,  1904  (Eski- 
mo name).  Hepe^ten.— Ibid.  (Chukchee  name). 

Hapeshneeduta  ('Bed  man  who  flees 
not').  A  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  the  first 
full-blood  Dakota  man  to  be  baptized  and 
received  into  a  Christian  church.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  sister  of  Mrs  Renville, 
wife  of  Joseph  Renville  the  trader,  and 
claimed  kindred  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs  of  the  Mdewakanton.  He  is 
described  as  having  been  above  the  aver- 
age height,  well  formed,  and  with  a  coun- 
tenance indicative  of  intelligence,  kind- 
ness, and  honestv.  He  was  baptized  at 
LacKjui-Parle,  Minn.,  Feb.  21,  1840,  re- 
ceiving the  name  Joseph  Napeshnee;  his 
wife  was  received  into  the  church  at  the 
same  time,  and  he  brought  four  children 
to  be  baptized,  three  of  them  by  former 
wives.  His  wife  died  within  5  years, 
when  he  married  a  convert.  Pretty  Rain- 
bow, who  deserted  him ;  he  later  married 
another  Christian  woman  and  removed 
to  Little  Crow's  Village,  a  few  miles  below 
Ft  Snelling,  on  the  Mississippi,  where 
many  of  his  relatives  lived,  llere  he 
became  ill  with  fever,  and  because  of  his 
change  of  religious  faith  his  people  re- 
fused him  food  and  help.  When  the 
outbreak  of  the  Sioux  began  in  1862, 
Joseph,  like  the  other  Christian  Indians, 
befriended  the  whites,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  he  was  engaged  as  a  (lovem- 
ment  scout,  a  position  which  he  held  for 
several  years,  returning  finally  to  Lac- 
qui-Parle  where  he  died  m  July  1870.     In 
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his  last  years  Joseph  was  respected  for 
his  piety  and  industry  by  both  whites 
and  Indians.  For  nearly  10  years  he  was 
a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  sup^rted  his  family,  notwithstand- 
ing the  infirmities  of  old  age,  without 
Government  aid.  See  Williamson  in 
Minn.  Hist.  8oc.  Ck)ll.,  iii,  188,  1880. 

Hapetacfl.  A  yillajge  of  the  Yustaga 
tribe  or  **  province"  in  Florida,  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  fiercest  battles  between  the 
Indians  and  De  Soto's  troops  in  1539.  It 
was  probably  on  one  of  the  head-streams 
of  Suwannee  r.  (j.  m.) 

Kapetaea.— Gentl.  of -Elvaa  (1557)  quoted  by 
Bourne,  De  Soto  Narr.,  i,  41,  1904.  Kapetuoa.— 
Gentl.  of  Elvas  In  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  ix,  89, 1851. 
Napituoa.— Ranlel  {c<i,  1m6)  in  Bourae,  op.  cit., 
II,  73, 1904. 

H apent.    A  former  Pima  rancberia  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz. ;  vis- 
ited by  Father  Garc^^  in  1770. 
Hapeut— Arrielvita,  Chr6nlca,  li,  416, 1792. 

HapiMa  ( Choctaw :  na^^pisaj  *  spy, '  *  sen- 
tinel*). A  tribe  mentioned  in  1699  by 
Iberville  as  united  with  the  Chickasaw, 
living  in  villages  adjoining  those  of  the 
latter,  and  speaking  the  same  or  a  cognate 
language.  As  they  disappear  from  his- 
tory early  in  the  18th  century,  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  were  absorbed  by  the 
Chickasaw,  if  indeed  they  were  not  a 
local  division  of  the  latter.  (a.  s.  q.  ) 
Kapiwa.— Iberville  (1699)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  iv,  184, 
1880.   VapyouL— Ibid.,  164.    Kapyasas.— Ibid.,  180. 

Napiw.    See  Nanabozho, 

Hapobatin.  A  name  said  by  Gibbs 
(Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  110,  1853) 
to  signify  *many  houses,'  and  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Indians  of  Big  valley, 
on  the  8.  shore  of  the  main  body  of  Clear 
lake,  for  themselves  collectively.  This  is 
doubtful.  (s.  A.  B.) 

Hapochiei .  A  tribe  living  near  Coosa  r. , 
Ala.,  at  war  with  the  Co^as  (Creeks)  in 
1 560.  They  were  probabl  y  a  Muskhogean 
people,  more  nearly  affiliated  to  the  mod- 
ern Choctaw.  Cf .  Napissa. 
Napaohei.— Fairbanks,  Hist.  Fla.,  86, 1871.  llapo- 
ehies.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  85-37, 1723. 

Hapeya.  A  clan  of  the  ApK>hola  phra- 
try  of  the  Timucua  of  Florida.— Pareja 
{ca.  1612)  quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Proc. 
Am.  Philos.  Soc,  xvii,  492,  1878. 

Happeckamak  (*  enclosed  or  occupied 
water-place').  The  principal  village  of 
the  Manhattan,  on  the  site  of  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

Kappeokamaks.— Bolton  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson's  R. ,  77, 1872.  Nappikomaok. --Ru^ 
tenber.  Ind.  Geog.  Names,  23,  1906.  Nepahko- 
muk.— Ibid. 

Haptlchi  ('mountain  pass').  A  small 
rancheria  of  the  Tarahumare  near  Noro- 
gachic.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz, 
inf'n,  1894. 

Haqnisoo^a.  An  unidentified  town  vis- 
ited by  Moscoso's  troops  in  1542,  w.  of 
Mississippi  r.—Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  199, 1850. 


Karajeraclric  ('where  the  dead  are 
dancing ' ) .  A  burial  cave  of  the  Tarahu- 
mare in  the  Arroyo  de  las  Iglesias,  on  the 
road  from  Batopilaa  to  Carichic,  in  s.  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  It  has  been  much 
dc«i)oiled  in  recent  years  on  account  of 
mining  the  saltpeter  deposits  in  the  cave, 
in  conducting  which  about  a  hundred 
bodies  were  uncovered. — Lumholtz,  Un- 
known Mex.,  I,  222,  1902. 

Nararachic  (probably  'place  of  tears', 
or  'weeping  place').  Formerly  a  large 
pueblo  of  the  Tarahumare,  but  now  an 
unimportant  settlement  about  15  m.  n. 
of  Norogachic,  lat.  27**  40^,  Ion.  107**. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  With  the  neigh- 
boring ranches  the  population  numbered 
about  180  families  in  1902. 
Xarraraohio.— Lumholtz  in  Seribner's  Magr.,  xxi, 
811,  Sept.  1894  (misprint).  Harirachio.— Lumholtz 
in  Internat.  Cong.  Anthrop.,  102,  1894. 

Haratioon.  A  division  of  the  Dela wares 
of  s.  Now  Jersey.  They  have  been  vari- 
ously located  by  writers,  but  according 
to  Brinton  lived  on  Raccoon  cr. 
lUttikongy.— De  Laet  (1633)  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc, 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  I,  315,  1841.  Karatekona.— De  Laet 
(1688),  ibid.,  303.  ifaratiooiiB.— Brinton,  Lenape 
heK.J2, 1886.  Harioon.  —Doc.  of  1666  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  I,  690, 1856  (the  creek).  KarratiooncB.— 
Proud,  Penn.,  ii.  295,  1798.  KarratiooiiBe.— Stuy- 
vesant  (1608)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  xii.61, 1877. 
Karratikonok. — Herrman  map,  1670.  Nar-rit-i- 
oongt.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  164, 1829. 

Harioes.  A  tribe,  probably  Coahuilte- 
can  or  Tamaulipan,  at  Reinoso,  Mexico, 
near  the  Rio  Grande,  below  Laredo,  Texas, 
in  1757.  They  were  with  the  Nazas, 
Comecrudos,  and  Tejones.  The  Nances 
and  the  Nazas  had  been  converted  at 
Villa  de  Pilon,  in  Nueva  Leon  (Joseph 
Tienda  de  Cuervo,  Informe  del  Recono- 
cimiento  e  Ynspecci6n  de  la  Colonia  de  el 
Seno  Mexicano,  1757,  MS.  in  theArchivo 
General,  Historia,  lvi;  Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  294,  1864).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Narisea. — ^Tienda  de  Cuervo,  op.  cit.,  1757. 

Harts  (probably  Spanish  'nose').  A 
Papago  village,  probably  in  Pima  co.,  s. 
Ariz.;  pop.  about  250  in  1863. 
Narii.— Browne,  Apache  Country,  291, 1869  (mis- 
quoting Poston).  Narix.— Poston  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1863,  385, 1864. 

Harosigak.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  left  bank  of  Kwemeluk  pass, 
at  Nioklakowik  slough,  Yukon  delta, 
Alaska. 

Naroftiffacamieut.— Putnam  (1899)  cited  by  Baker, 
Geog.  pict.  Alaska,  454,  1906  (w»ieu/»' people'). 
Narougak.— Baker,  ibid. 

Harraganset  ( *people  of  the  small  point,  * 
from  nai«(7an«,  diminutive  of  naiaa,  *  small 
point  of  land,*  with  locative  ending  -et). 
An  Algon(juian  tribe,  formerly  one  of  the 
leading  tribes  of  New  England.  They 
occupied  Rhode  Island  w.  of  Narragansett 
bay,  including  the  Niantic  territory,  from 
Providence  r.  on  the  n.  e.  to  Pawcatuck 
r.  on  the  s.  w.  On  the  n.  w.  they  claimed 
control  over  a  part  of  the  country  of  the 
Coweset  and  Nipmuc,  and  on  the  s.  w. 
they  claimed  by  conquest  from  the  Pequot 
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a  strip  extending  to  the  Connecticut  line. 
They  also  own^  most  of  the  islands  in 
the  bay,  some  of  which  had  been  con- 
quered from  the  .  Wampanoag.  The 
^iantic,  living  in  tlie  western  part  of  the 
country,  were  a  subordinate  trioe  who  be- 
came merjred  with  the  Narraganset  after 
King  Philip's  war.  The  Narraganset 
escaped  the  great  pestilence  that  in  1617 
desolated  the  southern  New  England 
coast,  and,  being  joined  by  numbers  of 
the  fugitives  from  the  E.,  became  a 
strong  tribe.  The  early  estimates,  as 
D2<aa],  greatly  exaggerate,  but  it  is  certain 


MAItRAOANSCT  OF  CONNECTICUT,  BORN  AT  BROTHERTON, 
WISCONSIN.       (f.  O.  8PECK,  PHOTO.) 

that  they  numbered,  including  their  de- 
pendents, several  thousand  when  first 
known  to  the  whites.  In  1633  they  lost 
700  by  smallpox,  but  in  1674  they  still 
numbered  about  6,000.  The  next  year 
saw  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war, 
which  involved  all  the  neighboring  tribes 
and  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Indian  power  in  southern  New  England. 
The  Narraganset  threw  their  whole 
strength  into  the  contest  and  shared  the 
common  fate.  In  the  celebrated  swamp 
fight  near  Kingston,  R.  I.,  on  Dec.  19. 
1675,  they  lost  nearly  1,000  in  killed  and 
prisoners,  and  soon  thereafter  the  survi- 


vors were  forced  to  abandon  their  country 
and  take  refugee  in  small  bands  among 
the  interior  tribes  in  the  N.  and  W. 
It  is  probable  that  most  of  them  joined 
the  Mahican  and  Abnaki,  though 
some  mav  have  found  their  way  to  Can- 
ada. In''l682  a  party  of  about  100  fugi- 
tives at  Albany  asked  permission  to 
return  in  peace.  The  Niantic  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  war  against  the  whites, 
and  in  this  way  preserved  their  tribal 
organization  and  territory.  The  scattered 
Narraganset,  as  they  surrendered,  were 
settlea  among  them,  and  the  whole  body 
henceforth  took  the  name  of  Narraganset 
They  were  assigned  a  tract  near  Charles- 
town,  R.  I.,  and  constantly  decreased  in 
numbers,  as  they  were  hemmed  in  by  the 
whites.  Many  of  them  joined  the  Broth- 
erton  Indians  in  New  York  in  1788. 
Those  who  remained  numbered  about 
140  in  1812,  and  80  in  1832,  but  these  are 
now  reducied  to  a  few  individuals  of 
mixed  Indian  and  negro  blood,  some  of 
whom  have  joined  the  Moh^an  near 
Norwich,  Conn. 

The  Narraganset  were  ruled  by  eight 
chiefs,  each  of  whom  had  his  own  particu- 
lar territory,  but  was  subject  to  tne  head 
chief,  who  lived  at  their  principal  village, 
called  Narraganset,  about  the  site  of 
Kingston.  Of  the  religion  of  the  abo- 
rigines of  Rhode  Island,  Roger  Williams 
wrote,  Feb.  28,  1638  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  8.,  VI,  225,  1863)  as  follows: 
**They  have  plenty  of  Gods  or  divine 
powers:  the  Sunn,  Moone,  Fire,  Water, 
Earth,  the  Deere,  the  Beare,  Ac.  I 
brought  home  lately  from  the  Nanhig- 
gonsicks  the  names  of  38  of  their  Gods, 
all  they  could  remember. ' '  Denlson  says : 
"They  made  no  images;  their  divinities 
were  ghosts;  they  were  extreme  spiritual- 
ists. Every  element  and  material  and 
object  had  its  ruling  spirit,  called  a  god,  or 
Manitou.  These  divinities  seemed  ever 
passionate  and  engaged  in  war  with  each 
other;  hence  the  passionate  and  warlike 
character  of  the  worshippers.  They 
adored  not  intelligence  and  virtue,  but 
power  and  revenge.  Every  person  was 
believed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  some 
spirit,  good  or  evil — that  is,  weak  or 
strong — to  further  the  person's  desires. 
These  spirits,  or  Manitous,  inhabited  dif- 
ferent material  forms,  or  dwelt  at  times  in 
them.  The  symbolic  signature  employed 
by  sachems  and  chiefs,  in  signing  deeds, 
represented,  in  many  cases,  the  forms 
inhabited  by  their  guardian  or  inspiring 
spirits;  these  were  bows,  arrows,  oirds, 
nshes,  beasts,  reptiles,  and  the  like." 

The  following  were  the  Narraganset 
and  Niantic  villages:  Charlestown,  Chau- 
batick,  Maushapogue,  Mittaubecut,  Narra- 
ganset, Niantic,  Pawchauquet,  and  Sha- 
womet 
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In  addition  to  the  writings  cited  below, 
consult,  for  historical  data,  Rider,  Lands 
of  Rhode  Island,  1904.  (j.  m.) 

Amirganluuilois.— Jes.  Rel.  1652.  26, 1858.  Anygan- 
•ett.— Prince  (1632)  in  Mass.  HiHt.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  a., 
VII,  59,  1818.  Karraganeet.— Jones,  Ojebway 
Inds.,  139,  1861  (misprint).  Kahiganiouetoh.— 
Je».  Rel.  1640,  35,  1858.  Kahiganiet.— Williams 
(1682)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  I,  26,  1856.  Hahiggan- 
neucka.— Patent  of  1W3,  ibid.,  144.  HahiggonMt.— 
Williams  (1675)  inMa.«w.  Hist.  Si>c.  Coll., 4th b.,yi, 
301,  1863.  Kahiggonaiok.— Williams  (1638),  ibid., 
247.  Hahiggonnjoka.— Williams  (1675),  Ibid.,  304. 
Kahigonset.~Ibid.,  300.  Nahigonsick.— Williams 
(1638),  ibid.,  246.  Haaaganaet— Doc.  of  1671 
in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec..  Ii,  368,  1857.  Kanheygan- 
•etta.— Doc.  of  1642.  ibid.,  i.  130,  1856.  Kanhiffan- 
Mto.— .\ct  dT  1644,  ibid..  134.  Kanhigganeuok.— 
Willianw  (1W3)  in  Uiv*s.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  Ihts.,  iii, 
205,  1794  (the  true  tritNil  name).  Kanhigganaet.— 
Williams  (1646)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec,  i,  83, 1856.  Han- 
lick.— Williams  (1637)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 


Coll.,  3d  8.,  IX,  299,  1846.  Hanhiggon.— Williams 
(1638),  ibid..  4thrf.,  VI,  222, 1S63.  Hanhi«oiiiet— 
Ibid.  Kanhiggonsioka.— Ibid.,  223.  Kanhiggon- 
ticka.— Williams  (1636),  ibid.,  3d  s.,  i,  160.  1825. 
Haahiggt.— Williams  (1660)  quoted  by  Caul  kins. 
Hist.  Morwich,  47,  1866.    Hanhigonset— Williams 

il668)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.lnds.,  bk.2, 100, 1848. 
ranhigonaick.— Williams (1638)  In  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  8.,  VI,  22:^.  1863.  Hanhygaiuett.— Doc.  of 
1654  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec,  1,131,1856.  Hanhygansit.— 
Gorton  and  Holden  (1667).  ibid.,  ii,  234,  1857. 
Kanihiggonsioka.— Williams  (1637)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc  Coll..  4th  8.,  VI,  189, 1863.  Hannogana.— Mason 
(1643),  ibid.,  VII,  411,  1865  (abbreviation).  Han- 
noganietts. — Ibid.  Kanohigganeuks.— Mourt 
(1622),  ibid.,  1st  8.,  Viii,  241,  1802.  Nanohiggan- 
•et— Ibid..  239.  HanohigguiueU.— Doc.  of  1643 
quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  2,  55. 1848.  Hanti- 
ganaick.— Williams  {ca.  1610).  ibid.,  23.  Hanty- 
gaii«ick.—Cal lender  in  R.  I.  Hl.«t.  Sw.  Coll.,  iv,  73, 
1838.  Nantygganaiks.— ('allenderquoted  bv  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  23, 1818.  Haraganoetta.— Doc  of 
ldl2  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s..  in,  161.  1833. 
Haraganaet.— Winthrop  (1634),  ibid.,  4th  s..  iii, 
326,  1856.  Haraganaicka.— Peter  (m.  1<;37).  ibid.. 
VI,  95, 1863.  Haraghenaea.— .les.  Rel.  1660.  27.  18.'>8. 
Harana«tt— Underbill  (16:W)  in  Mass.  Hist.  So<'. 
Coll.,3d8.,vi, 1,1837.  HareganacU.— Patrick (1637), 
ibid.,  4th  s.,  vii,  3'23. 1865.  HarhiganaeU.— Doc  of 
1675  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  H ist. ,  xi v,  699, 1883.  Narhig- 
ganaetta.— Bradford  ( 1610)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc  Coll., 
4th  8.,VI,  159, 1863.  Narhiggon.— Doc.of  1675  in  N.Y. 
Doc.Col.Hist.,xiV,699.1883.  Haricanaet.— Pynchon 

il643)  In  M»iss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s.,  VI,  373, 1863. 
rariganaeta.— Cushman  (1622).  ibid.,  in,  122,  1856e 
Hariganaette.— Treaty  (1644),  ibid., 480.  Narigana- 
aeta.— Bradford  (c<i.  m^) ,  ibid., 235.  H-irigenaet— 
Williams(1654)quotedbyDrakc,  Bk.lnds., bk. 2.80, 
1848.  HarigganaeU.— Williams  (1648)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll., 3d8.,  IX, 271, 1846.  Harighana«U.— Brad- 
ford (ca.ir>.'iO),ibid.,4ths.,in,l(>2, 18.%.  Harihgan- 
aeta.— Ibid.,  113.  Haroganaetta.— Writer  of  1676 
quoted  bv  Drake, Tnd.  (!hron.,l  l.\  l.s%.  Karohigan- 
aeU,— Patent  of  16:^5  in  N.Y.  Doc.  C«)l.  Hist.,  xiv, 
30,  1883.  Harraganoctt— Doc  of  1668  in  R.  I.  Col. 
Rec,  n, 231, 1857.  Harraganpett.— Greene  (1670)  in 
R.I.Col. Rec. .11,314,18.57.  Narraganaea.— Downing 
(1630)  In  Mass.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll.,  4ths.,vi,38.  I86:i. 
Karraganaett.— Haynes  (1613),  ibid.,  3d  s.,  i,  230, 
182.5.  ifarraghanaeU.— Harris.  Voy.  and  Trav..  i, 
S54,1705.  Harranganaett.— Writer  of  1644  in  R.  I. 
Col.  Rec,  I,  138.  18.56.  HarreganaeU.— Patrick 
(1637)  in  Mass.  Hist.  S«>c  Coll.,  4th  8.,vn. 323, 1865. 
Harrhaganaitt.— Doc  of  1679in  R.  I.Col.Rec,in,63, 
1858.  Harricanaea .—Doc  of  1655  in  N.Y.  Doc  Col. 
Hist..  X 11 1,  58,  1881.     Harriganaeta.— Bradford 

il640)  m  Mass.  Hi.st.  Soc  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vi,  160, 1863. 
rarrigonaet.— Williams  (16;V<),  ibid.,  217.  Narro- 
ganaeta. — Howes  (1644)  ibid.,  513.  Karrohigan- 
aeU.— Mourt  (1622),  ibid..  1st  s.,  vin,  2:^8,  1802. 
KarrohigganaeU.— Dee  in  SmithdtViy),  Va.,  ii,227, 
repr.  1819.  Harrohiggeaaet.— D(m'.  of  1615in  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2.93,  1848.  Narrohieein.— lbid..91. 
Harrohiggonaeta.— Mourt  (1622)  in  Mass.  Hist.  S«x*. 
Coll.,  2d  8..  IX,  27,  1822.  Harrowbiegonaet.— Ibid.. 
68  (misprint).    Karrowganoett.— Allyn  (1670)  in  R. 


I.  Col.  Rec.  II,  347, 1857.  NaivwfaiuwiMka.— >Doc. 
of  1726.  ibid.,  iv,  871,  T859.  Varrowgaaneaoka. — 
Warwick  (1643).  ibid., 303.  narrow Ganaet.— John- 
son ( 1654)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.  JV,  42, 1816. 
Karrowganaaita.— Ibid.,  li,  66,  1814.  Karrowgaa- 
set.— Ibid.,  IV,  28,  1816.  Karrow-Eigaaietta.— Pa^ 
ent  of  1664  quoted  by  Thompson,  Long  Id.,  90, 
1839.  Harrow  Higganaenta.— Patents  of  1664  in  Vt 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  II,  501. 1871.  Haryganaetta.— Win- 
throp (1650)  in  Ma.s.s.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 3d  s.,  ix,  2««, 
1846.  Hayhiggonaika.— Williams  (1670),  ibid.,  Ists.. 
1,278,1806.  Nasaganaet— EUot  (1651),  ibid.,  8d 
8.,  IV,  125,  1834.    ireohegaaaitt.~Gookin  {ca.  1677) 

auoted  by  Drake,  Bk.lnds.,  bk.2,23J^48.  Reragon- 
itt— StAuton  (1676)in  N.Y,Doe.CorHist.,xiv^l6, 
1883.  NorraganaeU.— Coddington  (1674)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  4th  8.,  VII,  295,  1865.  Kouaaghau- 
aet.— James  quoted  by  Tanner,  Narr.,329, 1830. 

Narraffansett  pacer.  A  breed  of  horses 
for  whicn  Rhode  Island  was  once  famous; 
so  called  from  the  place-name  Narragan- 
sett,  also  the  appellation  of  the  Algon- 
quian  tril)e  formerly  resideat  in  the  Rhode 
Island  country.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Harsak.  An  P^kimo  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Ameralik  fiord,  lat  64°,  w. 
Greenland. — Nani»en,  First  Crossing  of 
Greenland,  ir,  252,  1890. 

Narsarsak.  An  Eskimo  village  in  w. 
(rreenland. — Ilartwig,  Polar  World,  462, 
map,  1869. 

Harsak.  An  Eskimo  village  on  the 
H.  E.  coast  of  Greenland,  lat.  60°  30^; 
pop.  20  in  1829.— (iraah,  Exped.  East 
Coast  (Jreenland,  114,  1837. 

Na.  8a.  For  all  names  beginning  with 
this  abbreviation,  see  NueMra  Sefiora. 

Nasagas-haidagai  {Na  sagd^s  jrd^i- 
dAga-iy  *  people  of  the  rotten  house'). 
A  8ul)divi8ion  of  the  Gitins  of  the  Haida 
of  Skidegate,  belonging  to  the  Eagle  clan. 
They  were  unable  to  restore  their  house 
for  such  a  long  time  that  it  b^an  to  fall " 
to  pieces,  hence  the  name.  They  once 
occupied  a  separate  town.  (j.  r.  s.) 
H4  a^a'gaa  qa'edra.— Boas  in  12th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  21, 25,  1898.  Na  aa^a'a  zaMdA|a-i.— 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  273,  1905.  H%  aVyaa 
qa'etqa.— Boa8  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  26, 
1898.  Niaigaa  Haade.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc 
Can.,  125,  1895. 

Hasanmp.     See  Samp, 

Nasoapee  (a  term  of  reproach  applied 
by  the  Montagnais).  The  most  north- 
easterly of  the  Algonquian  tribes,  occu- 
pying the  elevated  interior  of  Quebec  and 
Labrador  penin.  n.  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence and  extending  from  the  vicinity  of 
L.  Mistass^ini  to  Ungava  bay  on  the  n. 
They  call  themselves  Nan^not,  *true, 
real  men.'  Many  of  them  have  inter- 
married with  their  congeners  the  Mon- 
tagnais, and  when  they  visit  the  coast 
the  two  tril)es  freguent  the  same  stations. 
When  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ungava 
bay  they  are  known  as  Ungava  Indians. 
They  are  shorter  and  of  lighter  build  than 
the  Montagnais,  and  have  delicately 
formed  and  clear-cut  features,  small  hands 
and   feet,  and  large,   rather   soft,  eyes. 

According  to  their  tradijtions  the  Nas- 
caj>ee  were    driven  into    their  present 
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country  in  early  Umefl  bv  the  Iroquois. 
They  assert  that  originally  they  lived  in 
a  region  to  the  w. ,  n.  of  a  great  river  ( sup- 
posed to  be  the  8t  Lawrence)  and  toward 
the  B.  lay  an  enormous  body  of  water 
(believed  to  be  Hudson  bay).  When 
they  reached  the  Ungava  region  their 
only  neighbors  were  iSkimo,  who  occu- 
pied the  coast  strip  and  with  whom  they 
became  involved  in  war,  which  continued 
until  after  the  arrival  of  the  w  hites.  The 
two  peoples  are  now  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
The  rJascapee  do  not  have  the  endurance 
of  their  Eskimo  neighbors  against  fatigue 
and  hunger,  although  equally'  able  to 
withstand  the  rigors  of  their  harsh  cli- 
mate. The  children  are  obedient;  disre- 
spect toward  their  elders  is  unknown,  and 
in  their  dealings  one  with  another  there 
is  no  quarreling.  The  Nascapee  are  gen- 
erally healthy;  their  prevailing  diseases 
are  of  the  lungs  and  bowels — the  former 
resulting  from  exposure  to  the  extremes 
of  wet  and  cold  and  their  insanitary 
houses;  the  latter  due  to  their  gluttonv 
after  long  fasting  from  scarcity  of  food. 
Those  who  go  to  the  coaat  to  reside,  as 
many  have  m  recent  years,  appear  to  be 
more  subject  to  diseases  than  those  in  the 
interior.  Medical  treatment  consists  of 
shamanistic  incantations  and  the  use  of 
powders  and  liniments,  both  native  and 
thqpe  procured  from  traders.  Mar- 
riage is  effected  without  ceremony  and 
is  conditioned  on  the  consent  of  the 
parents  of  the  young  woman  and  the 
ability  of  the  prospective  husband  to 
support  a  wife;  after  marriage  the  bond 
may  be  severed  by  either  party  on  slight 
provocation.  Polygamy  is  common,  the 
number  of  wives  a  man  may  have  being 
limited  only  by  his  means  of  support- 
ing them.  The  sexual  relations  of  the 
Nascapee  are  very  loose;  but  their  im- 
morality is  confined  to  their  own  people. 
The  division  of  labor  is  similar  to  that 
among  most  tribes:  the  women  perform 
all  domestic  work,  including  the  trans- 
portation of  game,  fetching  the  fuel, 
erecting  the  tipis,  hauling  the  sleds  when 
traveling,  etc. ;  the  men  are  the  providers. 
Girls  reach  puberty  at  14  or  15  years,  and 
are  taken  as  wives  at  even  an  earlier  age. 
Mothers  usually  do  not  bear  more  than  4 
children;  twins  are  rare. 

The  Nascapee  suspend  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  from  branches  of  trees  if  the 
ground  be  much  frozen,  and  endeavor  to 
return  when  the  weather  is  warm  to  bury 
them.  Interment,  however,  has  been 
practised  only  since  the  advent  of  mis- 
sionaries. A  man  of  distinction  is  often 
buried  at  once,  after  a  fire  has  been  built 
in  a  tipi  to  thaw  the  earth.  They  have 
no  horror  for  the  dead,  having  been 
known,  it  is  said,  to  rob  Eskimo  corpses 
of  their  clothing  and  accompanying  im- 
plemented 


Like  other  Indians  the  Nascapee  be- 
lieve that  every  object,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, is  possessed  of  a  form  of  spirit 
which,  in  order  that  it  may  perform  its 
services  for  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
must  be  propitiated  with  acceptable  offer- 
ings. The  medicine-men  are  supposed  to 
be  in  direct  contact  with  all  forms  of 
spirits,  and  are  consulted  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  overcome  their  baneful  influence 
by  means  of  the  shaman's  art. 

The  subsistence  of  the  Nascapee  is 
gained  by  the  chase,  which  is  engaged  in 
chiefly  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
men,  women,  and  children  repair  to  the 
trading  posts,  chiefly  Ft  Chimo,  where 
they  trade  furs,  ptarmigan  feathers,  etc., 
for  the  articles  and  prwlucts  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  reindeer  forma  the  chief  source 
of  their  food  and  clothing,  although  fish, 
ptarmigan,  ducks,  geese,  hares,  rabbits, 
porcupines,  beaver,  and,  in  stress  of  hun- 
ger, an  occasional  lynx,  are  also  eaten;  the 
eggs  of  wild  fowl  are  consumed  in  enormous 
quantities  and  in  all  stages  of  incubation. 
Keindeer  are  speared  from  canoes  while 
crossing  a  stream,  or  snared  or  shot  from 
ambush  while  passing  through  a  narrow 
defile,  or,  in  winter,  are  driven  into  a 
snowbank  and  speared .  In  these  slaugh- 
terings an  increaible  number  of  carcasses 
and  skins  are  left  to  decay.  Wolverenes, 
wolves,  and  foxes  are  never  eaten.  The 
flesh  of  game  animals  is  dried,  pounded, 
made  into  pemmican,  and  stored  in  bas- 
kets and  bags  for  future  use. 

The  apparel  of  the  Nascapee  is  auite 
distinct  for  the  two  sexes;  the  clotning 
varies  also  with  the  season,  as  the  ex- 
tremes of  climate  a  re  very  great.  That  of 
the  men  consists  of  tanned  reindeer  coat, 
breeches,  leggings,  moccasins,  gloves  or 
mittens,  and  cap  or  headdress.  Seams 
are  sewed  with  sinew,  and  all  the  gar- 
ments except  the  leggings,  which  are 
mostly  hidden  by  the  long  coat,  are  orna- 
mented with  extravagant  painted  designs. 
Moccasins  are  rarely  ornamented,  except 
with  beads  or  with  strips  of  colored  cloth. 
Beaded  head-bands  are  used  for  bearing 
burdens,  especially  for  carrying  canoes 
when  making  portages.  In  winter  the 
men  wear  the  coat  with  the  fur  side  in- 
ward and  with  a  hood  attached.  In  sum- 
mer the  women  wear  calico  dresses,  thin 
shawls  obtained  through  trade,  and  moc- 
casins; in  winter  their  apparel  consists 
of  a  reindeer  skin  robe,  a  sleeveless  gown 
reaching  a  little  below  the  knees,  often 
highly  ornamented  with  painted  designs, 
b^dwork,  and  fringe;  and  blanket 
shawl,  shoulder  cape,  leggings,  mocca- 
sins, and  cap. 

The  dwellings,  for  both  winter  and 
summer,  are  tents  or  tipis  of  reindeer 
skins  sewed  together,  and  measuring  10 
to  18  ft  at  the  base  and  10  to  14  ft  high. 
The  floor  is  carpeted  with  young  spruce 
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branchee,  except  around  the  central  fire- 
place; the  smoke  escapes  through  an 
opening  in  the  top  of  the  tipi  where  the 
supporting  poles  are  brought  together. 
The  place  oi  honor  is  the  side  opposite 
the  fir^.  Poles  extend  across  the  tipi  for 
the  suspension  of  pots  and  kettles,  and 
hunting  apparatus,  clothing,  etc.  are 
hung  in  convenient  places.  The  outer 
edge  of  the  interior  is  slightly  raised 
above  the  center  of  the  floor,  affording  a 
slope  for  the  occupants  when  sleeping 
with  their  feet  toward  the  fire.  Sweat 
lodges  of  small  poles  covered  with  tent 
skins  are  in  common  use,  and  are  heated, 
as  usual,  by  means  of  hot  stones  on  which 
water  is  poured.  The  domestic  utensils 
of  the  Nascapee  consist  of  thin  vessels  of 
spruce  or  birch,  of  various  sizes,  for  hold- 
ing liquids  and  for  use  as  drinking  cups; 
berry  dishes  or  baskets  of  birchbark, 
sewed  like  the  wooden  vessels  with  split 
roots;  baskets  of  birchbark  with  buck- 
skin top  and  draw-string;  bags  made  of 
the  skins  of  reindeer  legs  sew^  together; 
and  spoons  or  ladles  of  wood  nicely  carved. 
They  are  inordinately  fond  of  smoking, 
chewing,  and  snuffing  tobacco — the  lat- 
ter, however,  is  practised  only  among 
the  aged,  especially  the  women.  When 
camped  at  the  trading  posts  the  Indians 
boil  together  tobacco  and  molasses,  to 
which  water  is  added;  this  compound  is 
drunk  until  stupefaction  ensues.  Pipes 
are  made  usually  of  sandstone  or  slate, 
with  stem  of  spruce,  often  ornamented 
with  bead  work,  and  are  valued  according 
to  the  color  of  the  stone.  Transportat  ion 
and  traveling  are  conducted  by  means  of 
canoes  made  of  slats  or  ribs  covered  with 
birchbark,  sleds  or  toboggans  (td-6a«-iWn), 
and  snowshoes  of  four  styles  framed  with 
wood  and  netted.  Bows  and  arrows  are 
now  almost  discarded  for  guns;  but  blunt- 
pointed  arrows  are  still  used  for  killmg 
small  game,  and  by  boys.  The  reindeer 
spears,  already  referred  to,  consist  of  a 
snaft  6  ft  lonff  with  a  steel  head  made 
from  a  fiat  nle.  Reindeer  snares  are 
made  of  reindeer  parchment  cut  into  thin 
narrow  thongs  and  plaited,  or  of  tanned 
skin.  Beaver  are  sometimes  trapped  in 
a  sort  of  net  Knives,  awls,  ice  scoops 
and  picks,  hair  combs  and  comb  cases, 
porcupine  tails  for  cleaning  the  combe, 
and  fishing  tackle  are  among  the  neces- 
sary implements  of  every  Nascapee  house- 
hold. 

The  chief  amusements  of  the  men  are 
games  of  draughts  or  checkers,  of  which 
thev  are  exce^iqgly  fond,  and  cup-and- 
ball.  Feasts,  acTtmlpanied  by  dance  and 
ceremony,  may  be  given  by  a  man  who 
has  been  unusually  successful  in  hunt- 
ing. Drums  and  drum-like  rattles  are 
used  for  musical  accompaniments  in  their 
ceremonies;  other  rattles,  as  well  as  bows 


and  arrows,  which  are  shot  at  effigy  tar- 
gets, are  used  by  the  boys,  while  elabo- 
rately costumed  dolls  are  made  for  the 
girls.  Like  other  tribes  the  Nascapee 
have  an  abundance  of  folktales,  the  chief 
subject  of  which  are  the  animals  common 
to  their  environment.  In  these  tales  the 
wolverene  seems  to  play  a  prominent 
part.  ( See  Turner  in  11  th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. , 
267etseq.,  1894.) 

On  account  of  their  wandering  habits, 
the  nature  of  their  country,  and  their 
mixture  with  the  Montagnais,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  exact  statement  of 
their  numbers.  In  1858  they  were  esti- 
mated at  about  2,500.  In  1884  the  Nas- 
kapee  of  the  lower  St  Lawrence  were 
oflacially  reported  to  number  2,860,  and 
the  Indians  of  Labrador  and  e.  Ruperts 
Land  were  returned  as  5,016.  In  1906 
there  were  2,183  Montagnais  and  Nasca- 
pee officially  noted  as  such,  and  2,741 
unnamed  Indians  in  the  interior,  1,253 
of  whom  were  in  the  unorganized  territo- 
ries of  Chicoutimi  and  Saguenay.  See 
Montagnais,  Nitchemion, 
OiuiMkapi.~Laure  (1731)  quoted  by  Hind,  Lab. 
Penin.,  i,  84, 1863  (misprint  for  Ouneskapi).  £• 
ko-piks.— Walch,  Map  Am.,  1805.  KaaoopL— 
Steams,  Labrador,  262, 1884.  Kaaoopie.  -McLean. 
Hudson  Bay,  ii.  63. 1849.  Kaaoupi.— Steams,  Lab- 
rador, 262,  1«84.  Haskapi*.— Hocquart  (1733) 
quoted  by  Hind.  op.  cit.,  11.  Kaskapit— KIngsIcy, 
Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt  6,  149,  1885.  Katkopie.— 
Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  183,  1894.    ITaftko- 

Sii.— Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6,  149, 1885. 
raskupis.— Hocquart  (17:W)  quoteci  by  Hind,  Lab. 
Penin.,  ii.  96,  1863.  Hatpapeet.— Steams,  Labra- 
dor, 262,  1884.  Kuquapeet.— Ibid,  (correct form). 
Huquapiokft.— Cart  Wright  (1774)  quoted  by  Hind, 
Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  101,  1863.  He  ni  not— Turner  In 
11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  183,  1894  ('tme  men':  own 
name).    Heikaupe.— Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist, 

St.  6. 148, 1885.  Ounaohkapiouek Jes.  Rel.  for  1643, 
i.  l&^S.  Ounadeapis.— Steams,  Labrador.  262, 
ias4.  Ounasoapift.— Hind,  Lab.  Penin..  i,  276. 1863. 
Ouneaoapi.— Bellin,  map,  1765.  SoofHea.— Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc,  ii,  ciii,  1848.  Beoof- 
fee.— Brinton.  Lenape  Leg.,  11,  1886,  Bhoiida- 
munk.— Gatsehet  in  Trans.  Am.  Philos.  8oc^409, 
1886  ('good  Indians':  Beothuk  name).  Skoffta.—- 
Writer  ca.  1799  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  vi, 
16.  1800.  Uneaoapis.— La  Tour,  map,  1779.  Unfava 
Indians.— McLean,  Hudson  Bay,  ii,  58, 1849. 

Nashamoiess.  An  Algonquian  village  in 
the  s.  E.  part  of  Marthas  Vineyard,  Mass., 
in  1659.— Cotton  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
Ist  8.,  I,  204,  1806. 

Nashanekammvok.  A  former  Algon- 
quian village  at  Chilmark,  Marthas 
Vineyard,  Mass.  In  1698  the  inhabitants 
numbered  .231. 

Haahanakammuok.— Rep.  of  1698  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll. ,  1st  s. ,  X ,  1 31 ,1809.  Nashouohkamaok. — I  bid . , 
1,204,  note,  1806.  Aaahouohkamuk.— Mayhew,  Ind. 
Converts,  13,  1727.  Haahuakemmiuk.— Cotton  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  I,  204,  1806. 

Nasheaknsk  (*Loud  Thunder*;  also 
spelled  Nashashuk,  Nasheshuk,  Nasues- 
kuk,  Nasheaskusk,  Nasheescuck,  etc.). 
The  son  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  wife 
Asshawequa  ( *  Singing  Bird  * ).  He  was 
the  eldest  or  Black  Hawk's  three  chil- 
dren, the  others  being  Nasomsee  or 
Gameeett,  a  son,  and  Namequa,  a  daugh- 
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ter,  who  were  living  at  the  ciot?e  of  the 
Black  Uawk  war  in  1832.  N&sheakusk 
did  not  bear  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
Indian  history  of  the  N.  W.,  being  of 
note  chiefly  from  his  association  with  his 
famous  father.  He  was  bom  probably 
about  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  He 
remained  with  and  followed  the  fortunes 
of  his  father  not  only  during  the  war  of 
1832,  but  also  during  his  captivity,  and 
Beems  also  to  have  liveil  with  his  father^s 
family  until  the  latter's  death,  Oct.  3, 
1838,  subsequently  remaining  with  his 
mother  for  some  years,  probably  until 
her  death,  Aug.  29,  1846.  Nasheakusk 
and  his  brother  made  complaint  to  Gov. 
Lucas  of  Iowa  when  their  father's  grave 
was  desecrated,  which  resulted  in  the  re- 
covery of  the  bones.     The  time  of  his 
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death  is  not  given.  A  portrait,  painted 
by  Samuel  M.  Brookes  w*nile  Nasheakusk 
and  his  father  were  prisoners  of  war  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  is  in  possession  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  (see 
illustration).  (c  t.) 

Vaihobati.  A  former  village  of  Chris- 
tian Indians  in  the  Nipmuc  country,  near 
Magog  pond,  in  Littleton,  Mass.  Of  it 
John  Eliot  wrote  in  1670:  **This  place 
Ijring  in  the  road- way  which  the  Mau- 
quaoes  [Mohawk]  haunted,  was  much  mo- 
lestea  bv  them,  and  was  one  year  wholly 
deserted,  but  this  year  the  people  have 
taken  courage,  and  dwell  upon  it  again.'' 
In  1675  the  inhabitants,  numbering  about 
50,  were  removed  to  Concord,  Mass.,  on 
account  of  King  Philip's  war. 
Haahote.— Drake,  Bk.  of  Inds.,  bk.  2,  M,  1833. 
Vaahotah.— Oookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU., 
UL  a..  I.  188,  1806.    KaalioUh.— Writer  of   1676 
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quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  125,  1836  (inia- 
print).  naahope.— Eliot  quoted  by  Tooker,  Al- 
gonq.  Ser.,  x,  24,  89,  1901. 

Nashola  (*wolf').     A  Chickasaw  clan 
of  the  Ishpanee  phratry. 
Ha«h6ba.—tiatschet, Creek  Mlgr.  Leg.,  J,  96,  1884. 
Na-sho-U.— Morgan,  Ane.  Sot*.,  163,  1877. 

Nashua  ( *  the  land  between ' ) .  A  tril)e 
formerly  living  on  upi)er  Nashua  r.,  in 
Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  said  by  some  to 
have  been  connecteil  with  the  Massa- 
chuset,  but  classed  by  Potter  with  the 
Pennacook.  They  had  a  village  called 
Nashua  near  the  present  Leominster,  but 
their  principal  village  seems  to  have  been 
Weshacum,  a  few  miles  farther  s.  The 
Nashua  tract  extended  for  several  miles 
in  every  direction  around  Lancaster.  On 
the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war,  in 
1675,  they  joined  the  hostile  Indians,  and, 
numbering  several  hundred,  attempted  to 
escape  at  his  death  in  two  bodies  to  the 
E.  and  w.  Both  parties  were  pursued  and 
a  large  number  were  killed  and  captured, 
the  prisoners  being  afterward  sold  into 
slavery.  A  few  who  escaped  eastward 
joined  the  Pennacook,  while  about  200  of 
the  others  crossed  the  Hudson  to  the  Ma- 
hican  or  the  Munsee,  and  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  separate  tribe.  A  few  still  remained 
near  their  old  homes  in  1701.  (j.  m.) 
Kashaue.— Early  form  cited  bv  Kinnicutt,  Ind. 
Names,  29, 1905.  Huhaway. —EI  lot  (1651 )  in  Mans. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  8.,  IV,  123,  1834.  Hashawog.— 
Eliot  (ltV48),  ibid.,  81.  Ha«hawogg.— Early  form 
cited  by  Kinnicutt,  op.  clt.  Haahoway.— Rep.  (m. 
1657)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  Iii,  96, 1832.  ITaah- 
ua. —Writer  of  1810  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8., 
1.181,1814.  H««huayi.— Driike, Bk.  Inds. ix,  1848. 
Haahnway.— Hinckley  (1676)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  B.,  V,  1,  1861.  Nathuyas.— Domenech, 
Deserts,  i,  442, 1860.  Haasawaoh.— Courtland  ( 1688) 
in N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  562, 1853.  HaMhaway.— 
Pynchon  (1677). ibid.. xiii, 511, 1881.  Ha»»oway.— 
Writer  of  1676  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  130, 
1836.  Hauthawag.  —Paine  (ca.  1792)  in  Mass.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  1st  8.,  1, 115. 1806. 

Hashwaiya  (* slanting  wolf).  One  of 
the  former  Choctaw  "Sixtowns,"  prob- 
ably in  Jasper  co. ,  Miss. 
Haanoopawaya.— West  Fla.  map,  ca.  1772.  Kaaho- 
weya.— Gatschet.  Creek  Mlarr.  Leg.,  i,  109,  1884. 
Haahwaiya.— Halbert  in  Pub.  Ala.  Hist.  Soc.,  i, 
383. 1901. 

Nasiampaa.  A  band  of  Mdewakanton 
Sioux,  named  from  a  chief,  formerly  liv- 
ing E.  of  Mississippi  r.,  25  m.  from  the 
agency,  near  St  Paul,  Minn.;  pop.  139. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  612,  1853. 

Haskotin.  A  Takulli  sept  dwelling  in 
Chentsithala  and  Nesietsna  villages  on 
Fraser  r. ,  near  the  mouth  of  Blackwater 
r.,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  65  in  1906,  having  be- 
come reduced  from  90  in  1890  through 
alcoholic  excesses. 

ganaoud-dinneh.— Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  821,  1826. 
aaootina.— Domenech,  Deserts,  ll,  62, 1860.  Haa- 
oud.— Cox. Columbia  R.,  327. 1831.  Kaaoud Denee.>- 
Mackenzie,  Voy.,  ii.  175, 1802.  Haahkoten.— Smet, 
Oregon  Miss.,  100, 1847.  Haakoaten.—Macfie, Van- 
couver Id.,  428,  1865.  Haa-koo-taina.— Harmon, 
Jour.,  245.  1820.  Haakotina.— Cox,  Columbia  R.. 
II,  W6, 1831.  Ha-aku-tennc— A.  G.  Morlce,  infn, 
1890.  Haarad-Denee.— Vater,  Mithridates,  in,  421, 
1816.  Hauaottd  Denniea.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
AnUq.  Soc.,  u,  20, 1886.    Hiaootiaa.— Hale  in  U.  S, 
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Expl.  Exped.,  IV,  451, 1845. 
Ind.  Aff.,  214,  1902. 


Tsistlfttho  band. — Can. 


Hasnocomacaok.  A  Maasachuset  village 
in  1616,  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetto, 
probably  a  few  miles  n.  of  Plymouth. — 
Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
3d  s.,  VI,  108,  1837. 

Hasomsee.    See  Nasheakusk. 

Hasoni  A  former  tribe  of  the  Caddo 
confederacy.  Their  principal  village 
from  1687  to  1752,  and  probably  later,  was 
about  27  m.  n.  of  Nacogdoches,  on  or 
near  an  eastern  branch  of  Angelina  r. ,  n.  e. 
Texas.  They  are  possibly  identical  with 
the  Nisione  of  the  De  Soto  narrative  of 
Biedma.  They  are  mentioned  bv  Joutel 
in  1687  and  by  La  Harpe  in  1719.  The 
Spanish  mission  of  San  Jose  de  los  Na- 
zones  was  established  among  them  in 
1716,  east  of  upper  Angelina  r.,  but  was 
transferred  to  San  Antonio  r.  in  1731. 
Being  upon  the  contested  Spanish-French 
border  ground  they  suffered  accordingly 
from  disease.  They  are  mentioned  in 
the  Texas  census  of  1790,  but  seem  to 
have  disappeared  as  a  distinct  tribe  about 
the  end  of  the  century.  In  customs  and 
religion  they  resembled  their  kindred  of 
the  Caddo  confederacy. 
HadMiiitet.— De  la  Tour,  Map  Am^rique,  1779. 
KMone.— Census  of  Sept.  16,  1790,  in  Tex.  State 
Archives.  Nasonis.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  289,  1723. 
Nasony.— Linares  (1716)  in  Mai^gry,  D6Cm  vi,217, 
1886.  Kaaoxia.— Barcia,  op.  cit.,  265.  NaMui.— 
Tontl  ae90)  In  French,  Hist.  CJoll.  La.,  i,  73, 
1846.  HaMomtes.— Boyd,  Ind.  Loc.  Names,  70, 
1886.  HaMoni.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D6c., 
Ill,  409,  1878.  Haasoniant.— Hennepin,  New  Dis- 
cov.,  pt.  II,  28, 1698.  HaMonit— Walche,  Charte 
von  America,  1805.  Kasaoiiitet.— La  Harpe  (1719) 
in  Margry,  D6c.,  vi,  263,  1886.  Hasone.— Tex. 
Stat©  Archives,  Nov.  17, 1768.  Kisioae.— Biedma 
(1544)  in  Hakluyt,  Soc.  Pub.,  ix,  197, 1851.  Hi»- 
■ohone.— Oentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  quoted  by  Shea, 
Early  Voy.,  149, 1861.  KiMoon.— Harris,  Voy.  and 
Trav.,  I,  810,  1705.     Niuoone.— Gentl.  of  Elvas 

il567)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii  198,  1850. 
roaohis.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  614, 1886. 
HoMonia.— Hennepin,  Discov.,  Thwaites  ed.,  416, 
1908.  Koioae*.— Rivera,  Diario.  leg.  2602,  1786. 
Baasory.— Cavelier  (1687)  quoted  by  Shea,  Early 
Voy.,  89, 1861  (possibly  identical). 

Hassavaketon  ( *  forked  river ' ) .  One  of 
the  four  Ottawa  divisions,  living  toward 
the  close  of  the  17th  century  in  n.  Michi- 
Kaii  or  Wisconsin  on  a  river  n.  of  Green 
bay.  They  were  so  called  from  the  fcact 
that  they  resided  then  or  previous  to 
leaving  Canada  on  a  river  having  three 
branches.  See  Nagaouichiriniouek. 
Hancokoueten.— Writer  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist, IX, 627, 1855.  HaasoaKouatons.— Bacguevillc 
de  la  Potherie,  Hist.  Am.,  iv,  204, 1753.  Kansona- 
ketons.— Ibid.,  li,  64.  Hansoiia,  Koetons.— Ibid., 
48.  KaaMoaketon.— Cadillac  (1695)  in  Minn.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  V,  405,  1885.  Kavsauakuetoun.— Cadillac 
(1695)  in  Maigry,  D^.,  v,  80,  1883.  KasMwake- 
ton.— Verwyst,  Missionary  Labors.  210,  1886. 
Kation  de  Fourohe.— Jes.  Rel.  1671,  42,  1858. 
Onnasaooetoit.— De  la  Chesnaye  (ra.  1695}  in  Mar- 
gry, D4c.,  V,  80, 1883.  People  of  the  Fork.— Montreal 
conf.  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.  ix.  719, 1855. 

Basaona  koaeton Jes.  Rel.  1640,  35,  1858.    Baaea- 

Bouaoottons.— Prise  de  possession  (1H71)  in  Perrot, 
M6m.,  293,  1864.  SassaMaakouetons.  —  Perrot, 
M6m.,  295,  note,  1864.  Baaeanaoaaoottone.  —Prise 
de  possession  (1671)  in  Margry,  D4c..  i,  97,  1875. 
BaMaMaoua  Oottoni.— Prise  de  possession  (1671) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,,  ix,  808, 1865. 


Hasskatulok.  Given  by  Krause  as  a 
Yuit  Eskimo  village  at  the  head  of  Plover 
bay,  Siberia  (Deutsche  Geog.  Blatt,  v, 
80,' map,  1882),  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  Bogoras. 

Hastedi  ( *  people  of  Nass ' ) .     A  division 
of  the  Wolf  phratry  of  the  Tlingit,  living 
at  Kuiu,  Alaska.    They  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Nass  r.,  whence  the  name. 
Ha»-t«di.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120, 1885. 

Hasto-kegawai  ( Na^W  qe^gav'a-4^  *  those 
born  at  Nasto  [  H  ippa]  id . ' )  *'  A  branch  of 
the  Skwahladas,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant families  of  the  Kaven  clan  of  the 
Haida,  living  on  the  w.  coast  of  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  270,  1905. 

Hasaesknk.— See  NasheakusL 

Hasami.  A  former  Kusan  village  or  tribe 
on  the  8.  side  of  the  mouth  of  CSquille  r., 
on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Bandon. 
CoqmUe.— Abbott,  MS.  Coquille  census,  B.  A.  E., 
1858.  Lower  Ooquille.—Dorsey,  NaltOnnetftnnC 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884.  MaMnah.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860.  Ha'-vu-mi'  )finnj('.— 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  231, 1890  (Tu- 
tutni  name) .    Has-ah-mah.— Kautz,  MS.  Census  of 

1854,  B.  A.  E.,  1855.  Ha«-o-mah.— Parrish  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1854,  495,  1865.  Ha-son.— Smith,  ibid., 
476.  Has-sott. — Abbott,  MS.  Coquille  census,  B.  A. 
E.,  1858.  Ha'-itt-mi.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  231, 1890  (NaltfinnetGnne  name). 

Hatakqnois.  A  Nanticoke  village  in 
1707,  probably  on  the  e.  shore  of  Mary- 
land or  on  the  lower  Susquehanna. — 
Evans  (1707)  quoted  by  Dav,  Penn.,  391, 
1843.  The  name  is  probably  only  a  vari- 
ant of  Nanticoke. 

Nataini  ( *  mescal  people ' ) .  A  division 
of  the  Mescalero  Apache  who  claim  the 
country  of  the  present  Mescalero  res., 
N.  Mex.,  as  their  former  home. 
Hatarhinde.— Mooney,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1897. 
KaU-rni.— Ibid. 

Natal  rites.    See  Child-life. 

Hatalsemoch.  Given  by  Kane  as  the 
name  of  a  tribe  in  Smith  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 
It  can  not  be  identified  with  that  of  any 
tribe  in  this  region,  but  it  may  have 
been  applied  to  a  part  of  the  Goasila  who 
also  live  on  Smith  inlet. 
Halal  M  moch.— Schoolcraft,  Tnd.  Tribes,  v,  488, 

1855.  Nalatsenooh.— Scouler  (184€)  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  I,  238,  1848.  Natal-ie-mooh.— Kane, 
wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app.,  1859. 

Hataotin.  A  TakuUi  tribe  living  on 
middle  Babine  r.  and  Babine  lake,  Brit. 
Col.  Dawson  gave  their  number  as 
about  300  in  1881.  Morice  (Notes  on 
W.  Denes,  27,  1892)  said  that  they  were 
in  3  villages  on  the  n.  half  of  Babine 
lake  and  numbered  310.  They  are  the 
people  formerly  known  as  Babines,  but 
Morice  gave  that  name  also  to  the  Hwot- 
sotenne,  as  there  is  perfect  community  of 
language,  and  both  tribes  wear  labrets. 
In  1906  the  two  bands  at  Ft  Babine  and 
at  the  old  fort  numbered  283.  The  names 
of  their  villages  are  Lathakrezla  and 
NeskoUek. 

Babinas.— Domenecb,  Deserts  of  N.  Am.,  i,  440, 
1860.  Babine  Indians. —Hale,  Ethnog.  and  PhUOl., 
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202, 1846.  Bftbin  Indian*.— Latham  in  Trans.  PhiloL 
8oc.  Lond.,  66, 1856.  Babinit.— Domenech.op.cit^ 


II,  62, 1860.  Big-Uw.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.Am. ,241, 
1869.  Saht»-ti»— Brit.  Col.  map.  Haotetaina.— 
Prlcbard,  PhyB.  Hist.,  v,  377, 1847.  Vataotin.— An- 
derson quoted  by  Gibbs  in  Hist.  Mag.,  vn,  76, 
1863.  Ba-taw-tin.— Dawmn  in  Geol.  Surv.  Can. 
1879-80,  30b.  1881.  Bite-ote-tains.— Harmon,  Joor., 
203, 1820.  BatotinTin^— Am.Nat.,  xii,  484, 1878. 
Ba-to-ntenne.— A.  6.  Morice,  inf'n,  1890.  Btaaao- 
<£».— Latham  in  Trans.  PhiloL  8oc.  Lond.,  66, 1856. 

Hatarghiliituxme  ('people  at  the  big 
dam ' ) .  A  former  villace  of  the  Mishikh- 
watmetunne  oii  Coquille  r.,  Or^. 
Ba'-ta-rxi'-li-i'  »ilnn«'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III.  232,  1890.  Bate'-ri'-ate  tSne'.— Everette, 
Tutu  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (trans. '  people  near 
the  waterfall'). 

Hatashqvan.  A  Montagnais  rendezvous, 
visited  also  by  the  Nascapee,  at  the  mouth 
of  Natashquan  r.,  on  the  n.  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Quebec.  It  con- 
tained 76  people  in  1906. 
Bataahquan.— Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  map,  1863. 
Bataakouan.— Ibid.,  180. 

Hatasi.  A  former  village  on  Red  r.  of 
Louisiana,  occupied  by  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Caddo  confederacy.  In  1882 
a  Caddo  Indian  gave  the  Natasi  as  a 
division  of  theCadtlo  confederacy  (Gat- 
Si'het,  Creek  Aiigr.  Leg.,  i,  43,  1884),  but 
as  the  name  does  not  appear  in  the  revised 
list  of  these  divisions  m  1891  (Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1092, 1896)  it  may  be 
merely  a  subdivision  of  the  Nabedache. 
Tonti  in  1690  mentioned  the  villages  of 
the  **Nada8*'  as  n.  w.  of  the  Natchitoch 
and  near  the  Yatasi;  he  also  speaks  of 
the  Nadouc  village  as  12  leagues  from 
Red  r.  In  both  instances  he  probably 
referred  to  the  same  people  whose  village 
Iberville  learned  of  in  1699,  the  name  of 
which  was  given  by  his  Taensa  Indian 
guide  as  Natach^.  La  Harpe  in  1719 
speaks  of  the  same  people  by  the  name 
INadassa,  saying  they  were  a  small  nation 
on  Red  r.  Although  the  villages  of  the 
Natasi  lay  within  the  area  that  was  in  dis- 
pute by  the  Spaniards,  French,  and  Amer- 
icans during  the  18th  and  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  centuries,  the  name  of  the  people 
is  hardly  mentioned.  Nothing  is  known 
of  them  as  a  tribe;  they  had  probably 
mingled  with  their  kindred,  whose  fate 
they  shared,  and  if  any  survive  they  are 
now  with  the  Caddo  on  their  reservation 
in  Oklahoma.  (a.c.f.) 

Badaa.— Tonti  (1690)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i^ 
72, 1846.    BadasM.— La  Harpe  (1719),  ibid.,  ill,  19, 


1851.    Badouo.— Tonti,  op.  cit.,  83.     Badouohes.— 

argry,  D< 
Creek  Migr.  Leg. ,  i,  43, 1884  ( Caddo  name ) .    Bay- 


La  Harpe,  op.  cit.,  68. '  Bataok'e.— Iberville  (1699) 
•    *•        y,I>6c..iv,178,1880.    B£taMi.— Gatschet. 


in  Man 


».— Robin,  Voy.  &  la  Louisiane.  in,  3, 1807. 

Hatatladiltin     {Xata-tla-dHtiny     'agave 

plant ' ) .     An  Apache  clan  or  band  at  San 

Carlos  agency  and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in 

1881. — fiourke  in  Jour.   Am.    Folk-lore, 

III,  112,  1890. 

Hatohe,  Hatehei.    See  Nahche, 

Hatehetan  Family.    A  linguistic  family 

established  by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 

1891),  consisting  of  two  tribes,  usually 

known  under  the  names  Natchez  and  Ta- 


ensa, each  comprising  several  villages. 
The  former  dwelt  near  the  present  city 
of  Natchez,  Miss.,  the  latter  near  Newell- 
.ton,  La.  For  the  relationship  of  these 
two  tribes  we  are  dependent  entirely  on 
the  cat^orical  statements  of  early  French 
writers,  as  not  a  word  of  Taensa  is  cer- 
tainly known  to  exist  A  supposed  gram- 
mar of  this  language  was  published  by 
Adam  and  Paiissot,  but  it  is  still  under 
suspicion.  For  the  probable  relations  of 
this  supposed  family  with  the  Muskho- 
geans.  see  Natchez, 

>Batohea.— Gallatin  in  Trans,  and  Coll.  Am. 
Antig.  Soc.,  ii,  95, 306, 1886  (Natches  only) ;  Prich- 
ard,  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  T,  402, 403, 1847.  >Bat- 
■ohaa.— Berghaus  (1845),  Phyalk,  Atlas,  map  17, 
1848;  ibid.,  1852.  >Batoha8.— Bancroft,  Hist  UJ3., 
248, 1840;  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  li, 

Et.  1,  xcix,  77, 1848  (Natchez only);  Latham,  Nat. 
[1st.  Man.,  340, 1850  (tends  to  include  Taensas. 
Pascagoulas.  Colapissas,  and  Biluxi  in  same 
family):  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
401,  1853  (Natchez  only);  Keane  in  Stanford's 
Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  460, 473, 1878 
(suggests  that  it  may  include  the  tJtchees). 
>Baktohe.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  34, 
1884;  Gatochet  in  Science,  414,  Apr.  29.  1887. 
>Ta«isa.— Gatschet  in  The  Nation,  882,  May  4, 
1882;  Gatschet  In  Am.  Antlq.,  iv.  238, 1882;  Gat- 
schet, Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  38,  1884;  Gatschet  in 
Science,  414,  Apr.  29, 1887  (Taensasonly). 

Katohei.  A  well-known  tribe  that  for- 
merly lived  on  and  about  St  Cathe- 
rine's cr.,  B.  and  s.  of  the  present  city  of 
Natchez,  Miss.  The  name,  belonging  to 
a  single  town,  was  extended  to  the  tribe 
and  entire  group  of  towns,  which  in- 
cluded also  peoples  of  alien  blood  who 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Natchez  or 
had  taken  refuge  with  them.  Iberville, 
on  his  ascent  of  the  Miw*i8sippi  in  1699, 
names,  in  the  Choctaw  language,  the  fol- 
lowing 8  towns,  exclusive  of  Natchez 
proper:  Achougoulas.  Cogoucoula,  Ousa- 
goucoula,  Pochougoiila,  Thoucoue,  Tou- 
goulas,  Yatanocas,  and  Ymacachas.  Of 
these,  Tougoulas  and  perhaps  Thoucoue 
are  the  Tioux  (q.  v.)  towns.  It  is  pro- 
bably safe  to  infer  that  the  9  towns,  in- 
cluding Natchez,  represented  the  entire 
group,  and  that  the  Com,  (jray,  Jonezen- 
aque.  White  Apple,  and  White  Earth 
villages  are  only  other  names  for  some  of 
the  above,  with  which  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  identify  them.  The  Tioux  and 
Grigras  were  two  nations  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Natchez;  both  were  of  alien 
blood.  Du  Pratz  alludes  to  a  tradition 
that  the  Taensa  and  Chitimacha  were 
formerly  united  with  the  Natchez,  but 
left  them,  though  the  latter  had  al- 
ways recognized  them  as  brothers.  The 
Taensa  were,  indeed,  probably  an  of&hoot 
of  the  Natchez,  but  tne  Chitimacha  were 
of  a  distinct  linguistic  family. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estiniate  of  the 
numerical  strength  of  this  tribe,  as  the 
figures  given  vary  widely.  It  is  probable 
that  in  1682,  when  first  visitea  by  the 
French,  they  numbered  about  6,000,  and 
were  able  to  put  from  1,000  to  1,200  war- 
riors in  the  field. 
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The  Natchez  engaged  in  three  ware 
with  the  French,  in  1716,  1722,  and  1729. 
The  last,  which  proved  fatal  to  their 
nation,  was  caused  by  the  attempt  of  the 
French  governor,  Chopart,  to  occupy 
the  site  of  their  principal  village  as  a 
plantation,  and  it  opened  with  a  general 
massacre  of  the  French  at  Fort  Rosalie, 
established  in  1716.  The  French,  in  re- 
taliation, attacked  the  Natchez  villages 
with  a  strong  force  of  Choctaw  allies,  and 
in  1730  the  Natchez  abandoned  their  vil- 
lages, separating  into  three  bodies.  A 
small  section  remained  not  far  from  their 
former  home,  and  a  second  body  fled  to 
Sicily  id.,  near  Washita  r.,  where  they 
were  attacked  early  in  1731  by  the  French, 
many  of  them  killed,  and  about  450  cap- 
tured and  sold  into  slavery  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo. The  third  and  most  numerous 
division  was  received  by  the  Chickasaw 
and  built  a  village  near  them  in  n.  Mis- 
sissippi, called  by  Adair,  Nanne  Hamgeh; 
in  1735  these  refugees  numbered  180  war- 
riors, or  a  total  of  about  700.  In  the  year 
last  named  a  body  of  Natchez  refugees 
settled  in  South  Carolina  bv  permission  of 
the  colonial  government,  but  some  years 
later  moved  up  to  the  Cherokee  country, 
where  they  still  kept  their  distinct  town 
and  language  up  to  about  the  year  1800. 
The  principal  body  of  refugees,  however, 
had  settled  on  Tallahassee  cr.,  an  affluent 
of  Coosa  r.  Hawkins  in  1 799  estimated 
their  gun-men  at  about  50.  They  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  one  town  called  Natchez 
andpartof  Abikudshi.  The  Natchez  were 
therefore  not  exterminated  by  the  French, 
as  has  frequently  been  stated,  but  after  suf- 
feringseverelossestheremainder  scattered 
far  and  wide  among  alien  tribes.  A  few 
survivors,  who  speak  their  own  language, 
still  exist  in  Indian  Ter.,  living  with  the 
Cherokee,  and  in  the  councils  of  the  Creeks 
until  recently  had  one  representative. 

Though  the  accounts  of  the  Natchez 
that  have  come  down  to  us  appear  to  be 
highly  colored,  it  is  evident  that  this 
tribe,  and  doubtless  others  on  the  lower 
Mississippi,  occupied  a  somewhat  anom- 
alous position  among  the  Indians.  They 
seem  to  have  been  a  strictly  seden- 
tary people,  depending  for  their  live- 
lihood chiefly  upon  agriculture.  They 
had  developed  considerable  skill  in  the 
arts,  and  wove  a  textile  fabric  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  mulberry  which 
they  employed  for  clothing.  They  made 
excellent  pottery  and  raised  mounds  of 
earth  upon  which  to  erect  their  dwell- 
ings and  temples.  They  were  also  one 
of  the  eastern  tribes  that  practised  head- 
flattening.  In  the  main  tne  Natchez  ap- 
pear to  have  been  peaceable,  though  like 
other  tribes  they  were  involved  m  fre- 
quent quarrels  with  their  neighbors.  All 
accounts  agree  in  attributing  to  them  an 


extreme  form  of  sun  worship  and  a  highly 
developed  ritual.  Moreover,  the  position 
and  function  of  chief  among  them  dif- 
ered  markedly  from  that  among  other 
tribes,  as  their  head  chief  seems  to  have 
had  absolute  power  over  the  property  and 
lives  of  his  subjects.  On  his  death  his 
wives  were  expected  to  surrender  their 
lives,  and  parents  offered  their  children 
as  sacrifices.  The  nation  was  divided 
into  two  exogamic  claase's,  nobility  and 
commoners  or  michmichgupi^  the  former 
being  again  divided  into  suns^  nobles 
proper,  and  esteemed  men.  Children  of 
women  of  these  three  had  the  rank  of  their 
mother,  but  children  of  common  women 
fell  one  grade  below  that  of  their  father. 
There  were  various  ways,  however,  by 
which  a  man  could  raise  himself  from 
one  grade  to  another  at  least  as  far  as  the 
middle  grade  of  nobles.  While  the  com- 
moners consisted  partially  of  subject 
tribes,  the  great  majority  appear  to  have 
been  as  pure  Natchez  as  the  nobility. 
In  spite  of  great  lexical  divergence,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Natchez  language 
is  a  Muskh<3gean  dialect. 

Consult  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,i, 
1884;  Mooney,  (1)  Siouan  Tribes  of  the 
East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894,  (2)  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  i,  no.  3,  1899,  (3)  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1900,  and  the  authorities 
cited  below.  For  the  an^heology  of  the 
old  Natchez  countrv,  see  Bull.  Firee  Mus. 
Univ.  Pa.,  ii,  no.  3,' Jan.  1900. 

(h.  w.  h.  j.  r.  s.) 
Ani'-Na'tsX.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  509, 
1900  ((yherokee  name,  abbreviated  AnhiUfl;  sing. 
A-Na'UX).  Oheloueli.— Iberville  (1699)  in  Maivry, 
D6c.,  iv,  269.  1880.  Innatchas.— Doc.  ca.  1721, 
ibid.,  VI,  230,  1886.  Haoha.— Iberville,  op.  cit.. 
255.  Haohee.— Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  225,  1775.  H»- 
cha«.— Tontl  (1686)  in  Margrry.  D6c.,  in.  666. 1878. 
HaohcE.— Schermerhom  (1812)  in  MasH.  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  n,  18,  1814.  Kaohit.— Barcia, 
Ensayo,  246,  1723.  Hachvlke.— Erin  ton  in  Am. 
Philos.  8oc.  Proc.,  xiii.  488,  1873.  Haohy.— Tonti 
(1684)  in  Margry,  D^c,  l.  609,  1875.  Wadchfo.— 
Iberville  (1700),  ibid.,  iv,  404,  1880.  Hadech^— 
Ibid.,  602.  Nades^.— Ibid.,  402.  Nahohee.— 
Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  353, 1776.  Kahy.— Tonti  (1684) 
in  Margry,  D6c.,  I,  603,  1875.  Haiohoas.— Mc- 
Kenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81,  1854 
(possibly  identical).  Naktohe.— Oat^schet,  Creek 
mgT.  Leg.,  1, 34, 1884.  Hatche.— LaSalle  (1682)  in 
Margrv,  D^c,  1, 5.'>8, 1875.   Hatohee.— S.  C.  Gazette 

il734)  quoted  by  Rivers,  Hist  8.  Car.,  38,  1856. 
ratches.— Proces  verbal  (1682)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  1, 47, 1846.  Hatohese.— Hervas,  Idea  dell' 
Universo,  xvii,  90,  1784.  Hatchets. —Bacqueville 
de  la  Potherie,  Hist,  de  I'Am..  i,  239,  1753. 
Hatches. -P6nicaut  (1700)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  n.  8. ,  1. 57, 1869.  Hatteches.  — Bartram,  Voy..  i, 
map,  1799.  Hauchee.— Hawkins  (1799),  Creek 
Countr>%42, 1848.  Hetchee.— Woodward,  Rem.,  79, 
1859.  Hitchei.— Ibid.,16.  Hoatohea.— Domenech. 
Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  442.  1860.  Hotcheei.— Doc.  of 
1751  quoted  by  Gregg,  Hi8t.  Old  Cherawh,  10, 1867. 
Hotchea.— Glen  (1751)  quoted  by  Gregg,  ibid..  14. 
Pine  Indian!.— Mooney  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  509, 
1900  (given  as  incorrect  rendering  of  Ani'-Na'  M, 
op.  cit. ).  Sunset  Indians.— Swan  (1795)  in  School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  v,  260,  ia'>5.  Techloel.— Iberville 

(1699)  in  Margrv,  D6c.,  iv.  155.  1880.    Telhoel 

Ibid..  121.  TheloeL— Ibid..  179.  TheloeUes.— Ibid., 
409.  TpeloU.— Iberville  (1700)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  s..  26, 1869. 
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Hatohei.  The  principal  village  of  the 
NatcheZ)  probably  situated  on  St  Cath- 
erine's cr.,  near  the  Liberty  road  bridge, 
about  3  m.  from  the  present  city  of  Natchez, 
Miss.  Later  this  name  was  given  to  a 
town  of  the  refugee  Natchez  among  the 
Upper  Creeks. 

Hatchitooh  (Caddo  form,  NdshVtosh). 
A  tribe  of  the  Caddo  confederacy  which 
spoke  a  dialect  similar  to  that  of  the  Ya- 
tasi  but  different  from  that  of  the  Kado- 
hadacho  and  its  closely  affiliated  tril)e8. 
Their  villages  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  present  city  of  Natchitoches,  near 
those  of  another  tribe  called  Doustioni 
(q.  v.).  Whether  the  army  of  De  Soto 
encountered  them  is  unknown,  but  after 
La  Salle's  tragic  death  among  the  Hasinai 
his  companions  traversed  their  country, 
and  Douay  speaks  of  them  as  a  **  power- 
ful nation."  In  1690Tonti  reache<i  them 
from  the  Mississippi  and  ma<le  an  alli- 
ance; and  in  1699  Iberville  learned  of 
them  through  a  Taensa  Indian,  but  did 
not  visit  them  in  person.  Next  year, 
however,  he  sent  is  brother  Bienville 
across  to  them  from  the  Taensa  villages. 
From  that  time  and  throughout  the 
many  vicissitudes  of  the  18th  century  the 
tril)e  never  broke  faith  with  the  French. 
In  1705  they  came  to  St  Denis,  conmian- 
dant  of  the  first  French  fort  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  asked  to  be  settled  in  someplace 
wnere  they  micht  obtain  provisions,  as 
their  corn  had  been  ruined.  They  were 
placed  near  the  Acolapissa,  and  remained 
there  until  1712  when  St  Denis  took  them 
bock  to  their  old  country  to  assist  him  in 
establishing  a  new  post  as  a  protection 
against  Spanish  encroachments,  and  also 
in  the  hope  of  opening  up  commercial  re- 
lations. This  post,  to  which  a  garrison  was 
added  in  1714,  remained  an  important 
center  for  trade  and  travel  toward  the  S. 
W.  formore  than  a  century.  St  Denis  sent 
messages  to  the  tribes  livmg  in  the  vicin- 
ity, urging  them  to  alwindon  their  villages 
and  come  to  settle  near  the  post,  assuring 
them  that  he  would  never  forsake  them. 
Some  of  the  tribes  yielded  to  his  persua- 
sions, hoping  to  find  safety  during  the 
disturbances  of  the  period,  but  the  move- 
ment only  accelerated  the  disintegration 
already  begun.  In  1731,  St  Denis,  at  the 
head  of  the  Natchitoch  and  other  In- 
dians, besides  a  few  Spaniards,  inflicted 
severe  defeat  on  a  strong  party  of  Natchez 
under  the  Flour  chief,  killing  about  80  of 
them.  The  Natchez,  after  their  wars 
against  the  French,  had  fled  to  Red  r.  and 
were  living  not  far  from  the  trading  post 
and  fort.  The  importance  of  this  estab- 
lishmentand  thefnendlinessof  the  Natch- 
itoch made  the  latter  so  conspicuous  in  the 
affairs  of  the  time  that  during  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century  Red  r.  was  known 
as  the  Natchitock,  a  variant  of  Nashitosh 


or  Natchitoch.  Du Pratz  states thatabout 
1730  their  village  near  the  French  post 
numljered  200  cabins.  Owing  to  wars  in 
which  they  were  forced  to  take  part,  to 
the  introduction  of  new  diseases,  particu- 
larly smallpox  and  measles,  the  population 
of  the  tribe  rapidly  declined.  In  his  re- 
port to  President  Jefferson,  in  1805,  Sibley 
gives  their  number  as  only  50,  and  adds, 
**The  French  inhabitants  have  a  great 
respect  for  these  natives,  and  a  number 
of  families  have  a  mixture  of  their  blood 
in  them."  Shortly  afterward  they  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  distinct  tribe,  having  been 
completely  amalgamated  with  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Caddo  confederacy  (q.  v.), 
from  whom  they  differed  in  no  essential 
of  custom,  or  of  ceremonial  or  social 
organization.  (a.  c.  f.    j.  r.  s.) 

Haftaoahos.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  Ii,  199,  1850.  Ha-ce-doc.— J.  O. 
Dorsey,  Caddo  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1881.  Nachito- 
ohe^— Tonti  (1690)  in  French,  Hist.  Cx>ll.  La.,  i. 
72,  1846.  Haohitook.— Coxe,  Curolana,  10,  174L 
Haohitooohea.— Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist..pt.  vi, 
173,  1885.  Haohitoa.-^outel  (1687)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1, 168, 1846.  Haohittoot.— Yoakum, 
Hist.  Texas.  I.  392,  1855.  Haohittoa.— Ibid., 
386.  Kachtionoukas.— JefTerys,  French  Dom.,  pt. 
r,  164,  1761.  Haoitoa.— Unarms  (1716)  in  Marerv. 
D<k!.,  VI,  217. 1886.  Kaotohitoohea.— Du  Pratz.  Hist. 
La.,  II.  242,  1758.  Naotythoa.— Iberville  (1699)  in 
Mai^ry,  I)4c.,  iv,  178,  1880.    Hadohito.— Bienville 

il700),  ibid.,  434.  Hadchitoohea.— Ibid..  435. 
FadoUtoe.— Ibenille  (1700),  ibid.,  409.  Hacua- 
dao6.— Tex.  State  Archives,  Sept.  16,  1790.  Ha- 
guateeres.— Ck>xe.  Carolana,  10, 1741.  Naketoe'a.— 
ten  Kate,  Relzen  in  N.  A.,  374,  1885.  Hakctoah.— 
Gatwhet,  Caddo  and  Yata.ssi  MS.,  77,  B.  A.  E. 
Nakitoohet.— Anduze  (after  1826)  in  Ann.  de  Prop, 
de  la  Fol,  in,  501-509.  Hapfitaohe.— McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii.  82, 18,54.  Hapgitoohea.— 
Coxe,  C^irolana,  map,  1741.  Naquitoobea.— Belle- 
Isle  (1721)  in  Marjfry.  D6v.,  vi,  341, 1886.  Haah^ 
doah.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  43,  18JM. 
Kaahi'toah.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1092, 
1896  (properCaddo  form).  Hawtti.— Joutel  (1687) 
in  Margry,  I)(k'.,  in,  409.  1878.  HaMitoohct.— 
P^nicaut  (1705),  ibid.,  v,  459,  1883.  Natohetes.— 
Hennepin,  New  Di*»cov..  ii,  4.%  1698.  Katohi- 
doah— Gatjichet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  43,  1884. 
Vatohiloohet.— Domeueeh.  Deserts  N.  A.,  i,  442, 
1860.  Hatohitea.— Douav  (1687)  quoted  by  Shea, 
Diseov.  Miss.,  218.  1852.  Natchitoch.— Gravier 
(1701)  quoted  bv  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  149,  1861. 
Hatchitochea.— Bienville  (1700)  in  Margr>-.  Dik"., 
IV,  437,  I.SSO.  Natchitochia.— Porter  (1829)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  596.  1853.  Natohi- 
totchea.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Journal,  143,  IWO. 
Katohitto — Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  ill.  409, 
1878.  Hatachitoa.— ibid.,  408.  Hataitochet,— Jef- 
ferys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  Hataahoatanno.— 
Joutel.  op.  clt..  409.  HaUytoa.— Iberville  (1699). 
ibid.,  IV.  178.  1880.  Haaaoahoa.— Gentl.  of  Elvas 
(1557)  quoted  by  Shea.  Early  Voy.,  149. 1861.  He- 
ffuadoch.— Gi^ssefeld,  Charte  von  Nord  .\raerica, 
1797.  Hepgitochoa.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  289.  1723. 
Hotchitochea.— Carver,  Travels,  man,  1778.  Yat- 
ohitoohea.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Journal,  142,  liMO. 

Hateekin.  An  Aleut  village  on  Natee- 
kin  bay,  Unalaska,  Aleutian  i<ls.,  Alaska, 
with  15  inhabitants  in  two  houses  in 
1830. 

Kateekenakoi.— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  A1a.ska,  225, 
1875.  Hatieka.— Sarichef  (1792)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  296.  1901.  Hatiekinakoe.— 
Venlaminof  (1830)  quoted  by  Baker,  ibid.,  1906. 
Vatuikinak.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  34, 
1884.  Natykinakoc.— Veniaminof,  Zapiski,  ii.202, 
1840.  HatVUnakoje.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz., 
142,  map,  18.55. 
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Nateta  (from  ahzingh^  black/  'dark/ 
hence  *dark  people') .  One  of  the  three 
classes  or  castes  into  which  the  Kutcha- 
kutchin  are  divided,  the  others  being  the 
Chitsa  and  the  Tangesatsa,  q.  v. 
Kah-rungh.— HardiHty  in  Smithnon.  Rep.  1866. 
816, 1872 (name of  theircountry).  HaU-aa,— Kirby, 
ibid.,  1864,  418,  1865;  Hardisty,  ibid.,  1866,  815, 
1872.  Hat-aah-i.— Jones  in  Sraithson.  Rep.  1866, 
326, 18?2.    Natsinfffa.— Hardlstv,  op.  oil. 

Hatiok  ('the  place  of  (our)  search.' — 
Tooker).  A  village  founded  by  Indian 
converts,  mainly  Massachueet,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  noted  missionary  John 
Eliot,  in  1650,  near  the  present  Natick, 
Mass.  Soon  after  its  entablishment  it 
numbered  about  150  inhabitants,  who 
were  given  a  reserve  of  6,000  acres.  It 
increased  in  population  and  after  King 
Philip's  war  was  the  principal  Indian  vil- 
lage in  that  region.  In  1749  there  Mere 
166  Indians  connected  with  the  settle- 
ment. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war  in  1754  many  of  the  Natick 
Indiansenlistedagainstthe  French.  Some 
never  returned,  and  the  others  brought 
back  an  infectious  diseaw  which  rapidly 
retluced  the  population.  In  1764  there 
were  37  in  the  village  and  some  others 
connected  with  it.  In  1792  the  whole 
body  numbered  but  25  or  30,  and  soon 
thereafter  they  had  become  so  mixed  with 
negroes  and  whites  as  to  be  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishable. It  was  reported  in  Dec. 
1821,  that  Hannah  Dexter,  76  years  of 
age,  "the  last  of  the  Naticks,"  had  been 
murdered  by  her  grandson  at  Natick. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  name,  consult 
Tooker,  Algonquian  Series,  x,  1901.  See 
Mimcms.  (j.  m.  ) 

Mawyk.— Salisbury  (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.. 
XIII,  526, 1881  (misprint).  Ha-oheek.— l»lat  of  1G77 
cited  by  T^wker,  Algonq.  Ser,  x,  18,  1901.  Ha- 
chick.— Decl.  of  I677.1bid.  Haitticke.— Salisburv 
(lfi7H)  .op.cIt..624.  Hatiok.— Wilson  (1661 )  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Ck)ll.,  8d  8.,  IV.  177, 1834.  Hatioa.— Bar- 
ton, New  Views,  Iviii,  1798.  Katik,— Eliot  (l(i5I)  in 


Mass.  Hist. Soc.  Coll.. 3d s.. IV,  172, 1834.  Hatique.— 
Eliot  (1678).  Ibid., 4th s..  vill,377, 1868.  Nattlok.— 
Brock  hoist  (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii. 


530.  1881.  Hatuck.— Ibid.,  624.  Hittauke.— Perry 
quoted  by  Tooker,  Algonq.  Ser.,  x,  9, 1901  (given 
aa  Indian  name). 

Nation,  The.  A  term  formerly  applied 
to  several  of  the  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant tribes  and  confederacies  in  the  CtuH 
states,  particularly  the  Creeks,  but  also  to 
the  Cherokee,  Catawba,  Choctaw,  and 
Chickasaw.  At  present  it  is  an  official 
term  applied  to  each  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  (q.  v. )  in  Oklahoma,  viz,  the  Cher- 
okee, Creeks,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and 
Seminole.  The  term  Les  Nations  was 
used  by  Canadian  French  writers  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  (and  occasion- 
ally in  English  writings)  to  designate  the 
heathen  tril)es,  who  were  distinguished 
into  Les  grandes  Nations  and  Les  petites 
Nations.  The  Rividre  des  petites  Na- 
tions in  the  province  of  Quebec  preserves 
this  designation.  Si)ecifically  Le  petit 
Nation  was  the  Weskarini,  q.  v. 

(h.  w.  h.    a.  f.  c.) 


Hational  Indian  Attooiation.  A  society 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  Indians. 
It  originated  in  Philadelphia  in  1879  with 
a  memorial  circulated  by  Mary  L.  Bon- 
ney  and  Amelia  8t<>ne  Quinton  petition- 
ing the  (iovemment  to  prevent  the 
encroairhments  of  white  settlers  on  Indian 
territory  and  to  guard  the  Indians  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  giiaranteed  to 
them  on  the  faith  of  the  Nation.  A  sei*- 
ond  memorial  in  1880  obtained  50,000 
signatures,  antl  a  third  in  1881,  signed  by 
1()0,(X)0  pt*rsons,  asked  for  all  Indians 
common  Hchf)ol  and  industrial  teaching, 
land  in  severalty,  and  the  full  status  of 
citizens.  The  association,  formally  con- 
stituted in  1880,  and  taking  the  name  the 
National  Indian  Association  in  1882, 
changing  it  to  the  Women's  National 
Indian  Association  in  1883,  was  the  first 
body  of  friends  of  the  Indians  to  demand 
for  them  citizenship  and  lands  in  sever- 
alty. For  these  objects  it  lal)ored  till 
1884,  when  missionaiy  work  was  added, 
and  since  then  it  has  established  for  60 
tril)es  or  tribal  remnants  Christian  mis- 
sions, erecting  more  than  50  buildings, 
which  when  well  established  were  ^ven 
to  the  various  permanent  denominational 
missionary  societies.  A  home  building 
and  loan  department,  a  young  people's 
department,  libraries,  special  education 
for  bright  Indians,  and  hospital  work 
were  added  later.  The  National  Indian 
Association,  which  resumed  its  earlier 
name  in  1901,  has  asked  for  more  schools, 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  field 
matrons,  the  righting  of  various  wrongs, 
and  protection  and  justice  to  many  tribes, 
and  nas  constantly  advocated  the  appli- 
cation of  civil  service  reform  principles  to 
the  entire  Indian  service,  the  gradual 
abolition  of  Indian  agencies,  the  payment 
of  debts  due  Indians  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  other  measures  needed  to  pre- 
pare Inclians  for  civilized  self-support 
and  go<)d  citizenship.  Since  1888  the 
Association  has  published  a  perio<lical 
called  The  Indian* s  Friend.      (a.  s.  q.) 

Hatkelptetenk  (ISPalqrlptE'tBnk,  'vellow- 
pine  little  slope  M.  A  village  of  the  Lyt- 
ton  band  of  Ntlakyapamuk,  on  the  w. 
side  of  Fraser  r.,  al)out  a  mile  above 
Lvtton,  Brit.  C<»1.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  172,  1900. 

Hatkhwnnche  {Xat-gwi'm^-lcP).  A  for- 
mer village  of  theChastactista  on  Rogue  r., 
Greg.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  234,  1890. 

Natleh  { *  it  [the  salmon]  comes  again ' ). 
A  Natliatin  village  at  the  discharge  of 
Fraser  lake  into  Watleh  r.,  Brit.  Col.; 
pop.  53  in  1902,  64  in  1906. 
Frazer'i  Lake  Village.— Can.  Ind.  AIT.,  pt.  2.  78, 
1906.  Hatle.— Morice  in  Trans.  Rov.  Sim*.  Can. 
1892,  sec.  2,  109.  1893.  Matleh.— Mori'ce,  Notes  on 
W.  D^ikT'S.  25.  1893. 

Natliatin.  A  TakuUi  sept  inhabiting 
the  villages  Natleh  and  Stella,  one  at  each 
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end  of  Fraser  lake,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  135 
in  1892;  122  in  1906. 

Ghialoat.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  19,  1862. 
Saatley  Tine. — Hamilton  in  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst. 
Gt.  Br.,  vil,206,1878.  Natilantin.— McDonald,  Brit. 
Columbia.  126, 1862.  Hatleb-hwo  'tenne.— Morice, 
Notes  on  W.  D^n^,  25, 1803  ( =  'people  of  Natleh*). 
KatLUatiiia. — Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  ii,  62, 
1860.  Katilantiii.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  202, 
1846.  Hatlo'tenne.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D«n6a,  25, 
1898.  Kau-tle-atin.— Dawson  in  Can.  Geol.  Surv. 
1879-80.  30b,  1881.  (EtMBuhwotanne.— Morice,  MS. 
letter,  1890  (=*peopleof  another  kind':  Nikozli- 
autin  name). 

Hatootnun  ( *  point  of  mountain  * ) .  An 
Apache  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  a>?ency 
and  Ft  Apa(»hie,  Ariz.,  in  1881 ;  correlative 
with  the  Nagosngn  clan  of  the  Pinal  (X»- 
yoteros  and  the  Nadohotzosn  of  the  Chi- 
ricahua. 

Har-ode-ai-sia.— White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind. 
Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Nato-o-tmian.— Bourke  In 
Jour.  Am.  Folklore,  ni,  11*2, 1890. 

Hatora.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Jova  in 
w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  near  the  mission 
of  Teopari,  of  which  it  was  a  visita  prior  to 
ita  abandonment  in  1748.  The  inhabi- 
tants moved  to  within  half  a  league  of 
Arivechi  and  later  settled  in  the  pueblo 
of  Ponida. 

Satorase.— Doc.  of  18th  cent,  quoted  by  Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv.  511, 1892. 

Hatowasepe  ( *  H  uron  river  * ) .  A  former 
Potawatomi  village  on  8t  Joseph  r.,  about 
the  present  Mendon,  St  Joseph  co.,  s.  w. 
Mich.,  on  a  reservation  sold  in  1833. 
In  addition  Uy  the  references  cited 
below,  see  Coffinl)erry  in  Mich.  Pion. 
Coll.,  II,  489,  1880. 

Ha-to-wa-«©-j>«.— Treaty  of  1832  in  D.  S.  Ind,  Treat., 
168. 1873.    HoUwasepe.— Treaty  of  1838.  ibid. .  176. 


KoUwaaepe'i  Yillaffe.— Roycein  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
Mich,  map,  1900.  BotawaMippi.— Council  of  1839 
in  Mich.  Flon.  Coll.,  x,  170,  im.  Hottawa  Bape.— 
Treaty  of  1827  in  U.  8.  Ind,  Treat.,  op.  cit.,  67.^ 
SoUawaaippi.— Douglass  (1840)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  143, 
27th  Cong.,  2d 8e88..3, 1842.  Hotta-we-sipa.— Treaty 
of  1832  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  701, 1873. 

Hatsitkntohin  ( *  strong  people' ).  A  Ku- 
tchin  tril)e  inhabiting  the  country  from 
Porcupine  r.  northward  to  the  Roman z<>f 
mts.,  Alaska.  Gibbs  (Notes  on  Ross, 
TinneMS.,  B.  A.  E. )  said  that  their  habitat 
hegSLU  in  a  mountainous  region  from  50 
to  100  m.  N.  of  Ft  Yuk(m.  They  hunt 
the  caribou  as  far  as  the  seacoast,  being 
a  shifting  peoi)le.  They  are  chiefly 
known  from  their  trading  with  the  Kang- 
maligmiut  Eskimo,  and  for  the  strong 
habiche  that  they  make.  They  resemble 
the  Kutchakutchin  in  physique  and 
manners.  Richardson  gave  their  number 
as  40  men  in  1850;  Gibbs  (op.  cit. )  stated 
that  they  ha<l  20  hunters;  Petroff  in  1880 
gave  the  total  population  as  120.  The 
Teahinkatchin  probably  belonged  to  this 
tribe. 

Oeni  de  Large,— Petroff,  Rep.  Alaska,  62,  1881. 
Oeni  du  Large.— Ross,  M8.  Notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E. 
Hatehe'-Kutohin.- Dal  1.  A  laska.  430. 1870.  Ha-toik- 
ku-obin.— Hardisty  in  8mith.«H>n.  Rep.  1866,  197, 
1872.  HaUik-kfttohin.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Elhnol.,  I.  80.  1877.  Hatsit-kutchin.— Jones  in 
Smithson.Rep.  1866,321.1872.  Ha'-U'Itkutch'-In  — 
Ross.  MS.  Notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.  (='(mter- 
country  people').  Heyets^kutchi*.— Richardson. 
Arct.  Exped.,  i,  399,  1851  (=' people  of  the  open 


country ' ) .  KeyetM-Kntehin.  —  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i ,  map,  35, 1882.  Keyetae-Kntahi.— Latham, 
Nat.  Races,  294,  1854.  Tpl^ttohi^dhidi^-Kout- 
tohin.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  861, 
1891  (=•  people  who  dwell  far  from  the  water*), 

Natsshostaimo.  An  unidentified  village 
or  tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687 
(Margry,  D^c,  in,  409, 1878)  by  the  chief 
of  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red  r.  of  Louisi- 
ana as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Hattuihltatunne  (Xa^-UCicl-ta^'Tiinnyf 
*  I)eople  dwelling  where  they  play 
shinny ' ).  A  former  village  of  the  Mish- 
ikhwutmetunne  on  Coquflle  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  tolk-lore,  in,  232, 
18tK). 

Nattahattawants.  A  Nipmuc  chief 
of  Musketaquid,  the  present  Concord, 
Mass,,  in  1642.  At  this  time  he  sold  to 
Simon  Willard,  in  behalf  of  Gov.  Win- 
throp  and  others,  a  large  tract  of  land  on 
l)oth  sides  of  Concord  r.,  in  consideration 
of  which  he  received  '*six  fadom  of 
waompampege,  one  wastcot,  and  one 
breeches''  (Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  54,  1833). 
Nattahattawants  was  a  supporter  and 
propagator  of  Christianity  among  his 
people,  and  an  honest  and  upright  man. 
His  son,  John,  usually  known  as  John 
Tahattawan,  lived  at  Nashobah,  Mass., 
where  he  was  the  chief  ruler  of  the  Pray- 
ing Indians.  His  daughter  became  the 
wile  of  the  celebrated  Waban  (o.  v. ). 

Hatthntunne  ( *  people  on  tne  level 
prairie'),  A  former  Tututni  village  on 
the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
Hat'ou'  9&]uiS'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am, Folk-lore, 
ni,  286"  1890.  Ha-t'qlo'  »aiin«.— Dorse v,  Tutu  MS. 
vocab,,  B,  A,  E,,  1884  (Tututni  and  Naltunnetunne 
name), 

Natahli  {Na^dCiti^  of  unknown  mean- 
ing). A  former  Cherokee  settlement  on 
Nottely  r.,  a  branch  of  Hiwassce  r.,  at  or 
near  the  site  of  the  present  villageof  Rang- 
er, Cherokee  co  ,  8.w.  8.  Car,  (j.  m.) 
Ha'dair.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A. E., 5'26,  1900. 
Hantalee.— Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887. 
Kotley.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce,  ibid.,  144. 
Nottely  town.— Mooney,  op.  cit.,  332. 

Natatshltxnine.    A  former  village  of  the 
Tututni  on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  oetween 
Coc^uille  r.  and  Flores  cr. 
Na-toiir-tibi.- Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ill, 
•238,1890.    Ha-tcfit^l' »aiiii«'.— Ibid. 

Natawanpika  (Nd-tu-MKin-pi'ka).  One 
of  the  traditionary  stopping  places  of  the 
Bear  clan  of  the  Hopi,  situated  near  the 
present  Oraibi,  Ariz. 

Naagatack.  A  former  village,  subject 
to  the  Paugusset,  at  the  falls  of  Nauga- 
tuck  r.,  near  Derby,  Conn.  (Trumbull, 
Conn.,  I,  42,  1818).  The  name  refers  to 
a  tree,  which  probably  served  as  a  land- 
mark, said  to  have  stood  near  Rock  Rim- 
mon,  in  what  is  now  Seymour,  Conn. 
(Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn  ,  36,  1881). 

Navhavght  A  Massachusetts  Indian, 
called  Elisha  and  also  Joseph,  a  deticon 
in  1758  or  1760  of  an  Indian  church  that 
stoofl  on  the  n.  side  of  Swan's  jK)nd,  at 
Yarmouth,  Mass.  He  was  a  cons<'ien- 
tious  man  and  the  hero  of  Whittier's 
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**  Nauhaught  the  Deacon,"  in  which  the 
poet  alludes  to  his  bravery  in  overcoming 
temptation.  »See  also  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ists.,  V,  56,  1816. 

Hanjan.  A  summer  settlement  of  the 
Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  on  Repulse  bay,  n. 
end  of  Hudson  bay. — Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  446, 1888. 

Hanjateling.  An  autumn  settlement  of 
Talirpingmiut  Okomiut  Eskimo  on  an 
island  near  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Cumberland 
sd.,  near  the  entrance;  pop.  20  in  1883. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Navklak.     A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage 15  m.  E.  of   Naknek   lake,  Alaska 
genin.,  Alaska. 
AoaohKfunut.— Spurrand  Pcwtauoted  by  Baker, 
Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.    Hauklak.— Baker,  ibid. 

Haumkeag  ('fishing  place,'  from  na- 
maas  *fiyh,'  ki  *place,'  -ag  *at').  A 
tribe  or  band,  probably  belonging  to  the 
Pennacook  confederacy,  which  formerly 
occupied  the  site  of  Salem,  Mass.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  natives  had  aban- 
doned the  locality  before  the  English 
reached  it,  as  there  is  no  record  that  the 
latter  found  any  Indians  on  the  spot  It 
has  been  noticed  in  regard  to  the  native 
burials  in  this  locality  that  the  bodies 
were  usually  placed  in  a  sitting  posture. 
Haamhok.—Matlierquuted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,bk. 
3,  99,  1848.  Haamkeke.— Dw.of  1676  In  N.  H.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  99, 1832.  Hacmbeck.— Smith  (1629), 
Va..  II,  177,  repr.  1819  (misprint).  Haemkeok.— 
Ibid.,  183.  Naemkwk.— Smith  quoted  by  Drake, 
Bk.    Inds.,  bk.  8,  93,1848.     Hahamook.— Parker 

il677)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iii,  100,  1832. 
fahum-keag.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  3.  94,  1W8. 
Haiemkeck.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  ii,  193.  repr.  1819. 
Hamaaskeag.— Potter  in  Me.  HL^t.  Soc.  Coll.,  iv,  190, 
1856.  Hambeke.— Bradford  (ca.  1650)  in  Mass.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll..  4th  B.,  III.  195, 1856.  Hamkeake.— Ibid., 
241.  Namkeg.— Matht^r  r^unti-il  b¥  Dmko,  Rk. 
Inds.,  bk.  8,  yU,  1H48.  Kaumkeag,— I»trd  iif  Ki'il 
in  Mass.  Hisi  Hw.  ColL,  2d  &.,  vi,  dli,  ihir>. 
Haumkeak.— l^nrllett  (lc!24j.  jliid,,  ti,  idl  1KL4, 
Haumkeok.— lMM[*.of  ie^2,  ibid,  S^i  s,,  t,  7iJH25. 
Naumkeek.— ^rriLiit  of  USi**,  ibid,,  2d  h.,  \\  ttM, 
1815.  Haumkck.— s<olltfW  (mm  in  M>m».  11  M. 
Soc.  Coll.,  4[ti  fn.,  rv,  316.  l^^.  Hiumkuk,— 
Matherquote.l  I'yIirRke,  Bk.  liuK,  bk,:^,  yy,  iMH, 
Nehum-kek.-  }!i^t:i:'s«m  O^^i  in  .Milsh.  HIxl  b^ot?. 
0)11..  1st  8.,  1,  JJIl,  1M«>.  Ileumk«ft«*— liPiitlw 
{ca.  1799).  ibid.,  vi,  1C«,  im). 

Naaniem  (Xaiin  iinii ,  *  ridge  peopl e  * ) .  A 
temporary  band  of  Comanche  which  is 
said  to  have  remained  near  the  Rocky 
mtfi.  to  catch  horses  while  the  other  band's 
or  divisions  roamed  the  plains  to  the 
eastward. 

KadnKm. — Hoffman  in  Proc  Am.  Philos.  So<\, 
xxiii,  299, 1886.  Ho-na-um.— Neighbors  in  School- 
craft Ind.  Tribes,  ",  l'-^,  1852. 

Navqvanabee.     See  Naguonahe. 

Naase.  A  former  tribe  or  probably  a 
subdivision  of  the  Nanticoke  in  Dorches- 
ter CO.,  Md.  In  1608  their  principal  vil- 
lage, of  the  same  name,  was  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Nanticoke  r.,  near  its  mouth. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  175,  repr.  1819. 

Naaset.  An  Algonquian  tril)e  formerly 
living  in  Massachusetts,  on  that  part  of  C. 
Cod  E.  of  Baas  r.,  forming  a  part  of  or 
being  under  control  of  the  Wampanoag. 


A  writer  (Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  Ists.,  viii, 
159,  1802)  says:  **The  Indians  in  the 
county  of  Barnstable  were  a  distinct  peo- 
ple, but  they  were  subject  in  some  respecta 
to  the  chief 'sachem  of  the  Wampanoags." 
They  probably  came  in  contact  with  the 
whites  at  an  early  date,  as  the  cape  was 
frequently  visited  by  navigators.  From 
this  tribe  Hunt  in  1614  carried  off  7  natives 
and  sold  them  into  slavery  with  20  In- 
dians of  Patuxet.  Champlain  had  an  en- 
counter with  the  Nauset  immediately  be- 
fore returning  to  Europe.  They  seem  to 
have  escaped  the  great  pestilence  which 
prevailed  along  the  New  England  coast 
in  161 7.  Although  disposed  to  attack  the 
colonists  at  their  first  meeting,  they  be- 
came their  fast  friends,  and   with   few 
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exceptions  remained  faithful  to  them 
through  King  Philip's  war,  even  in  some 
instances lendingassistance.  Mostof them 
had  been  Christianized  before  this  war 
broke  out.  Their  estimated  i>opulation  in 
1621  was  500,  but  this  is  probably  below 
their  real  strength  at  that  time,  as  they 
seem  to  have  numbered  as  many  80  years 
afterward.  About  1710,  by  which  time 
they  were  all  organized  into  churches, 
they  lost  a  great  many  by  fever.  In  1764 
thev  had  decreased  to  106,  living  mainly 
at  f*otanumaquut,  but  in  1802  only  4  were 
said  to  remain.  Their  principal  village, 
Nauset,  was  near  the  present  Eastham. 
Although  their  location  imlicates  that 
fish  furnished  their  chief  sustenance,  the 
Nauset  were  evidently  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  as  supplies  of  corn  and  bc»ans  were 
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obtamed  from  them  by  the  famishing 
Plymouth  colonists  in  1622. 

The  following  villages  were  probably 
Nanset:  Aquetnet,  Ashimuit,  Cataunmt, 
Coatuit,  Cummaquid,  Manamoyik,  Man- 
omet,  Mashpee,  Mattakeset,  Meeshawn, 
Namskaket,  Nauset,  Nobscusset,  Pamet, 
Pawpoesit,  Pispogutt,  Poponeeset,  Pota- 
numaqnut,  Punonakanit,  Satucket,  Satuit, 
Skauton,  Succonesset,  Waquoit,  and  Wees- 
qiiobs.  (j.  M.     c.  T.  ) 


Ckpa  ladians.— Hubbard  (1680)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  2d  6..  V,  83, 1815.  Hanuet^Josselyn  (1675), 
ibid.,  3d  «.,  m,  317, 1833  (misprint).  Hasitt— Hub- 
bard (1680).  ibid.,  2d  b..  V,  54.  1815.  KauMt— 
Mourt  (1622)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2, 29, 
1818.  Haiuit.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mas8.  Hi.««t.  Soc. 
Coll..  3d  s.,  VI,  119,  1837.  HaoiiteB.— Mourt  (1622), 
ibid..  If^  B.,  VIII,  226.  1802.  Hawsal.— Dermer 
(1620),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  in.  97. 1856  (misprint).  Haw- 
•rt.— Smith  (1616).  ibid.,  8d  s.,  vi,  108,  1837. 
Hawsits.— Dee  in  Smith  (1629),  \a.,  ii.  225,  repr. 
1819. 

Haavasa.  The  northernmost  of  the 
Catawba  towns  formerly  on  San  tee  r., 
S.  Gar.— Byrd  (1728),  Hist.  Dividing 
Line,  181,  1866. 

Haawanatati  ( Navrwnn^'a-tals ) .  A  Pai- 
ute  band  formerly  living  in  or  near  Moapa 
valley,  8.  e.  Nev.';  pop.  60  in  1873. — Pow- 
ell in  Ind.  AfL  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Havaho  (pron.  ifa^-m-ho,  from  Tewa 
Narfihily  the  name  referring  to  a  large 
area  of  cultivated  lahds;  applied  to  a 
fonner  Tewa  pueblo,  and,  by  extension, 
to  the  Na\'aho,  known  to  the  Spaniards 
of  the  17th  century  as  Apaches  de  Nava16, 
who  intruded  on  the  Tewa  domain  or  who 
lived  in  the  vicinity,  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  **  Apache**  bands. — Hewett  in 
Am.  Anthrop., VIII,  193, 1906.  FrayAlonso 
Benavides,  in  his  Memorial  of  1630,  gives 
the  earliest  translation  of  the  tribal 
name,  in  the  form  Nauajb,  ^sementeras 
grandes* — *  great  seed-sowings*,  or  *  great 
fields*.  The  Navaho  themselves  do  not 
use  this  name,  except  when  trying  to 
speak  English.  All  do  not  know  it,  and 
none  of  tne  older  generation  pronounce 
it  corr»-ctly,  as  r  is  a  sound  unknown  in 
their  language.  They  call  themselves 
fflne*,  which meanssimply  'people' .  This 
word,  in  various  forms,  is  used  as  a  tribal 
name  by  nearly  every  people  of  the  Atha- 
pascan stock). 

An  important  Athapascan  tribe  occu- 
pying a  reservation  of  9,503,763  acres  in 
n'  e.  Arizona,  n.  w.  J^ew  Mexico,  and  s.  e. 
Utah.  Here  they  are  supposed  to  re- 
main, but  many  isolated  families  live  be- 
yond the  reservation  boundaries  in  all 
directions.  Their  land  has  an  average 
elevation  of  about  6,000  ft  above  sea  level. 
The  highest  point  in  it  is  Pastora  peak, 
in  the  Carrizo  mts.,  9,420  ft  high.  It  is 
an  arid  region  and  not  well  adapted 
to  agriculture,  but  it  affords  fair  pastur- 
age. For  this  reason  the  Navaho  have 
devoted  their  attention  less  to  agriculture 
than  to  stock  raising.     There  were  for- 


merly few  places  on  the  reservation,  away 
from  the  borders  of  the  Rio  San  Juan, 
where  the  soil  could  be  irrigated,  but  there 
were  man  y  spots,  apparently  desert ,  where 
water  gathered  close  to  the  surface  and 
where  by  deep  planting  crops  of  corn, 
beans,  squashes,  and  melons  were  raised. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  built  storage  reservoirs  on  the 
reservation  and  increased  the  facilities 
for  irrigation. 

It  may  be  that  under  the  loosely  applied 
name  Apache  there  is  a  rei^ord  of  the 
Navaho  Dy  Oflate  as  eariy  as  1598,  but 
the  first  to  mention  them  by  name  was 
Zarate-Salmemn,  about  1629.  They  had 
Christian  missionaries  among  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  (see  O- 
hoUetay  Encinal)y  but  their  teachings  did 
not  prevail  against  paganism.  For  many 
years  previous  to  the  occupancy  of  their 
country  by  the  United  States  they  kept 
up  an  almost  cont<tant  predatory  war 
with  the  Pueblos  apd  the  white  settlers 
of  New  Mexico,  in  which  they  were  usu- 
ally the  victors.  When  the  United  States 
took  possession  of  New  Mexico  in  1849 
these  depredations  were  at  their  height. 
The  first  military  exj)edition  into  their 
country  was  that  of  Col.  Alex.  W.  Doni- 
phan, of  the  First  Missouri  Volunteers,  in 
the  fall  of  1846.  On  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  Doniphan  made  the  first  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Navaho  Nov.  22  of  that 
year,  but  the  peace  was  not  lasting.  In 
1849,  another  military  force,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  John  M.  Washington, 
penetrated  the  Navaho  land  as  far  as 
CheHy  canyon,  and  made  another  treaty 
of  peace  on  Sept.  9,  but  this  treaty  was  also 
soon  broken.  To  put  a  stop  to  their  wars, 
Col. "Kit"  Carson  invaded  their  territory 
in  1863,  killed  so  many  of  their  sheep  as 
to  leave  them  without  means  of  support, 
and  took  the  greater  part  of  the  tribe 
prisoners  to  Ft  Sumner  at  the  Bosque 
Redondo  on  the  Rio  Pecos,  N.  Mex. 
Here  they  were  kept  in  captivity  until 
1867,  when  they  were  restored  to  their" 
original  coqntry  and  given  a  new  supply 
of  sheep.  Since  that  time  they  have  re- 
mained at  peace  and  greatly  prospered. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Navaho 
have  increased  in  number  since  they  first 
became  known  to  the  United  States,  and 
are  still  increasing.  In  1867,  while  they 
were  still  prisoners  and  could  be  counted 
accurately,  7,300  of  them  were  held  in 
captivity  at  one  time;  but,  owing  to  Es- 
capes and  additional  surrenders,  the  num- 
ber varied.  All  were  not  captured  by 
Carson.  Perhaps  the  most  accurate  cen- 
sus was  taken  in  1869,  when  the  (iovem- 
ment  called  them  to  receive  a  gift  of 
30,000 sheep  and  2,000goats.  The  Indians 
were  put  in  a  large  corral  and  counted  as 
they  went  in;  only  a  few  herders  were 
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absent.  The  result  showed  that  there 
were  somewhat  fewer  than  9,000,  making 
due  allowance  for  absentees.  According 
to  the  census  of  1890,  which  was  taken  on 
a  faulty  system,  the  tribe  numbered 
17,204.  The  census  of  1900  places  the 
population  at  more  than  20,000,  and  in 
1906  they  were  roughly  estimated  by  the 
Indian  Office  to  number  28,500. 

Acconling  to  the  best  recorded  version 
of  their  origin  legend,  the  first  or  nuclear 
clan  of  the  Navaho  was  created  by  the 
gods  in  Arizona  or  Utah  about  500  years 
ago.  People  had  lived  on  the  earth  be- 
fore this,  but  most  of  them  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  giants  or  demons.     When  the 
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myth  says  that  the  gods  created  the  first 
pair  of  this  clan,  it  is  et^uivalent  to  saying 
that  they  knew  not  whence  they  came 
and  had  no  antecedent  tradition  of  them- 
selves. It  is  thus  w  ith  many  other  Nav- 
aho clans.  The  stor^  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  these  Indians  wandered  into 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in  small  groups, 
probably  in  single  families.  In  the  course 
of  time  other  groups  joined  them  until,  in 
the  17th  century,  they  felt  strong  enough 
to  go  to  war.  Some  of  the  accessions 
were  evidently  of  Athapasc^an  origin,  as 
is  most  of  the  tribe,  but  others  were  de- 
rived from  different  stocks,  including  Ke- 
re.san,  Shoshonean,  Tanoan,  Yuman,  and 


Aryan;  consequently,  the  Navaho  are  a 
very  composite  people.  A  notable  acces- 
sion was  made  to  tneir  numberis,  proba- 
bly in  the  16th  centur}%  when  the Thkha- 
paha-dinnay  joined  them.  These  were 
a  people  of  another  linguistic  stock — 
Hodge  says  ** doubtless  Tanoan*'— for 
they  wrought  a  change  in  the  Navaho  lan- 
guage. A  later  very  numerous  accession 
of  several  clans  came  from  the  Pacific 
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coast;  these  were  Athapascan.  Some  of 
the  various  clans  joined  the  Navaho  will- 
ingly, others  are  the  descendants  of  cap- 
tives. Hodge  has  shown  that  this  Nav- 
aho origin  legend,  omitting  a  few  obvi- 
ously mythic  elementi«,  can  be  substan- 
tia tt*d  by  recorded  history,  but  he  places 
the  beginning  at  less  than  500  years. 

The  Navaho  are  cla8.*«e(l  as  belonging  to 
the    widespread    Athapascan    linguistic 
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family,  and  a  vocabulary  of  their   lan- 
guage shows  that  the  majority  of  their 
words  have  coanterp>arta  in  dialects  of 
Alaska,  British  America,  and  California. 
The  grammatical  structure  is  like  that  of 
Athapascan  tonnes  in  general,  but  many 
words  have  been  inherited  from  other 
son  roes.    The  grammar  isintricate  and  the 
vocabulary    cx>piou8,    abounding  especi- 
ally in  loiid  names. 


Pueblos.  Their  faces  are  a  little  more 
hirsute  than  those  of  Indians  farther  s. 
Many  have  occiputs  so  flattened  that  the 
skulls  are  brachycephalic  or  hyper- 
brachy cephalic,  a  feature  resulting  from 
the  hard  cnulle-board  on  which  the  head 
rests  in  infancy.  According  to  Hrdlicka 
(Am.  Anthrop.,  ii,  339,  1900)  they  ap- 
proach the  Pueblos  physically  much  mo^re 
closely  than  the  Apache,  notwithstanding 
their  linguistic  connection  with  the  latter. 
In  general  their  faces  are  intelligent  and 
pleasing.     Hughes  (Doniphan's  Exped., 
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The  appearance  of  the  Navaho strength- 
ens the  traditional  evidence  of  their  very 
compofdte  origin.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe a  prevailing  type;  they  vary  in  size 
from  stalwart  men  of  6  ft  or  more  to  some 
who  are  diminutive  in  stature.  In  fea- 
ture they  vary  from  the  strong  faces  with 
aquiline  noses  and  prominent  chins  com- 
mon with  the  Dakota  and  other  northern 
tribes  to  the  subdued  features  of  the 


1846)  savsof  them:  ** They  are  celebrated 
for  intelligence  and  good  order  .  .  .  the 
noblest  of  American  alM)rigine8. ' '  There 
is  nothing  somber  or  stoic  in  their  charac- 
ter. Among  themselves  they  are  merry 
and  jovial,  much  given  to  jest  and  banter. 
They  are  very  industrious,  and  the  proud- 
est among  them  scorn  no  remunerative 
labor.  They  do  not  \)e&r  pain  with  the 
fortitude  displayed  among  the  militant 
tribes  of  the  N.,  nor  do  they  intiict  upon 
themselves  equal  tortures.  They  are,  on 
the  whole,  a  progressive  people. 
The  tribe  is  dividetl  into  a  numl)er  of 
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clans,  51  clan  names  having  been  recorded, 
but  the  number  of  existing  clans  may  be 
somewhat  more  or  less.  Two  of  these  are 
said  to  be  extinct,  and  others  nearly  so. 
The  clans  are  grouped  in  phratries. 
Some  authorities  give  8  of  these,  others 
11,  with  3  independent  clans;  but  the 
phratry  does  not  seem  to  be  a  wel  W^fined 
group  among  the  Navaho.  Descent  is  in 
the  female  line;  a  man  belongs  to  the 
clan  of  his  mother,  and  when  he  marries 
must  take  a  woman  of  some  other  clan. 
The  social  position  of  the  women  is  high 
and  their  influence  great.  They  often 
possess  much  property  in  their  own  right, 
which  marriage  does  not  alienate  from 
them.  The  clans,  so  far  as  known,  are  as 
follows: 

Aatsosni,  Narrow  gorge;  Ashihi,  Salt; 
Bithani,  Folded  arms;  Dsihlnaothihlni, 
Encircled  mountain;  Dsihlthani,  Brow  of 
the  mountain;  Dsihltlani,  Base  of  the 
mountain;  Kai,  Willows;  Kanani,  Living 
arrows;  Khaltso,  Yellow  bodie**«;  Khash- 
hlizhni.  Mud;  Khaskankhatso,  Much 
yucca;  Khoghanhlani,  Many  huts;  Khon- 
agani,  Place  of  walking;  Kinaani,  High 
standing  house;  Kinhlitshi,  Red  house 
(of  stone);  Klogi,  Name  of  an  old  pue- 
blo; Loka,  Reeds  (phragmites);  Mai- 
theshkizh,  Coyote  pass  (Jeinez);  Maitho, 
Coyote  spring;  Naai,  ^lonocline;  Nakai, 
White  stranger  (Mexican);  Nakhopani, 
Brown  streak,  horizontal  on  the  ground; 
Nanashthezhin,  Black  horizontal  stripe 
aliens  (Zufii);  Notha,  Ute;  Pinbitho,  Deer 
spring;  Theshtshini,  Red  strt^ak;  Thild- 
zhehi;  Thkhaneza,  Among  the  scattered 
(hills);  Thkhapaha,  Among  the  waters; 
Thkhatshini,  Among  the  Red  (waters  or 
banks);  Thobazhnaazh,  Two  come  for 
water;  Thochalsithaya,  Water  under  the 
sitting  frog;  Thoditshini,  Bitter  water; 
Thokhani,  Beside  the  water;  Thodho- 
kongzhi,  Saline  water;  Thotsoni,  Great 
water;  Thoyetlini,  Junction  of  the  rivers; 
Tlastshini,  Red  flat;  Tlizihlani,  Manv 
goats;  Taayiskithni,  Sagebrush  hill; 
Tsezhinkini,  House  of  the  black  cliffs; 
Tpenahapihlni,  Overhanging  rocks;  Tse- 
theshkiznni,  Rocky  pass;  Tsethkhani, 
Among  the  rocks;  Tsetlani,  Bend  in  a 
canyon;  Tseyanathoni,  Horizontal  water 
under  cliffs;  Tseyikehe,  Rocks  standing 
near  one  another;  Tsezhinihiai,  Trap 
dyke;  Tsinazhini-,  Black  horizontal  forest; 
Tsinsakathni,  Lone  tree;  Yoo,  Beads. 

The  ordinary  Navaho  dwelling,  or 
hogiiriy  is  a  very  simple  structure,  although 
erected  with  much  ceremony  (see  Mm- 
deleff  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898).  It  is 
usually  conical  in  form,  built  of  sticks  set 
on  end,  covered  with  branches,  grass, 
and  earth,  and  often  so  low  that  a  man 
of  ordinary  stature  can  not  stand  erect  in 
it.  One  must  st^op  to  enter  the  doorway, 
which  is  usually  provi<led  with  a  short 


passage  or  storm  door.  There  is  no  chim- 
ney; a  hole  in  the  apex  lets  out  the 
smoke.  Some  hogans  are  rude  polygo- 
nal structures  of  Togs  laid  horizontally; 
others  are  partly  of  stone.  In  summer, 
"lean-to"  sheds  and  small  inclosures  of 
branches  are  often  used  for  habitations. 
Sweat  houses  are  small,  conical  hogans 
without  the  hole  in  the  apex,  for  fires  are 
not  lighted  in  them;  temperature  is  in- 
creased by  tneans  of  stones  heated  in  fires 
outside.  Medicine  lodges,  when  built  in 
localities  where  trees  of  sufficient  size 
grow,  are  conical  structures  like  the  ordi-  - 
nary  hogans,  but  much  larger.  W^hen 
built  in  regions  of  low-sized  trees,  they 
have  flat  roofs.  Of  late,  substantial  stone 
structures  with  doors,  windows,  and 
chimneys  are  replacing  the  rude  hogans. 
One  reason  they  built  such  houses  was 
that  custom  and  superstition  constrained 
them  to  destroy  or  desert  a  house  in 
which  death  had  occurred.  Such  a  place 
was  ctalled  chindi'hogany  meaning  *  devil- 
house*.  Those  who  now  occupy  goml 
stone  houses  carrjr  out  the  dying  and  let 
them  expire  outside,  thus  saving  their 
dwellings,  and  indeed  the  same  custom  is 
sometimes  practised  in  connection  with 
the  hogan.  No  people  have  greater  dread 
of  ghosts  and  mortuary  remains. 

The  most  important  art  of  the  Navaho 
is  that  of  weaving.  They  are  especially 
celebrated  for  their  blankets,  which  are 
in  high  demand  among  the  white  people 
on  account  of  their  beauty  and  utility; 
but  they  also  weave  belts,  garters,  and 
saddlegirths — ail  with  rude,  snnple looms. 
Their  legends  declare  that  in  the  early 
days  they  knew  not  the  art  of  weaving 
by  means  of  a  loom.  The  use  of  the 
loom  was  probably  taught  to  them  by 
the  Pueblo  wx)men  who  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  tribe.  They  dressed  in 
skins  and  ru<le  mats  constructed  by  hand, 
of  cedar  bark  and  other  vegetal  fibers. 
The  few  basket  makers  among  them 
are  said  to  be  Ute  or  Paiute  girls  or  their 
descendants,  and  these  do  not  do  much 
work.  What  they  make,  though  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  is  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  two  forms  re(|uired  for  ceremonial 
purposes.  The  Navaho  make  very  little 
pottery,  and  this  of  a  very  ordinary  vari- 
ety, being  designed  merely  for  cooking 
purposes;  but  formerly  they  made  a  fine 
red  ware  decorated  in  black  with  charac- 
teristic designs.  They  grind  com  and 
other  grains  by  hand  on  the  metate.  For 
ceremonial  purposes  they  still  bake  food  in 
the  ground  and  in  other  alwriginal  ways. 
For  many  years  thev  have  had  among 
them  silversmiths  who  fabricate  hand- 
some ornaments  with  very  rude  appli- 
ances, and  who  undoubtedly  learned  their 
art  from  the  Mexicans,  adapting  it  to  their 
own  environment.     Of  late  years  many 
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of  thoee  who  have  been  taught  in  training 
schools  have  learned  civiUzed  trades  and 
civilized  methods  of  cooking. 

InYeetigations  conducted  within  the 
laet  25  years  show  that  the  Navaho,  con- 
trary to  early  published  beliefs,  are  a 
highly-Teligious  people  having  many  well- 
defined  tiivinities  (nature  gods,  animal 
godfi,  and  local  gods),  a  vast  mythic  and 
legsodsry  lore,  and  thousands  of  signifi- 
cant formulated  songs  and  praters  which 
must  be  learned  and  repeated  in  the  most 
exact  manner.  They  also  have  hundreds 
of  musical  compositions  which  experts 
have  succeedefl  in  noting  and  have  pro- 
nounced similar  to  our  own  music.  The 
so-called  dances  are  ceremonies  which  last 
for  9  nights  and  parts  of  10  days,  and  the 
medicine-men  spend  manv  years  of  study 
in  learning  to  conduct  a  single  one  prop- 
erly. One  important  feature  of  these  cere- 
monies is  the  pictures  painted  in  dry  pow- 
ders on  the  floor  of  the  medicine  lodge 
(see  Dry-pahititig).  All  this  cultus  is  of 
undoubted  antiquity. 

The  most  revered  of  their  manv  deities 
is  a  go<lde8s  named  Estsdnatfehi,  or 
•Woman  Who  Changes',  *  Woman 
Who  Rejuvenates  Herself,  l)ecause  she 
is  said  never  to  stay  in  one  condition,  but 
to  grow  old  and  become  young  again  at 
will.  She  is  probably  Mother  Nature,  an 
apotheosis  of  the  chaiiging  year. 

By  treaty  of  Canyon  de  Chelly,  Ariz., 
Sept.  9,  1849,  the  Navaho  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  By 
treaty  of  Fort  Sumner,  N.  Mex.,  June  1, 
1868,  a  reservation  was  set  apart  for  them 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  they 
ceded  to  the  United  States  their  claim  to 
other  lands.  Their  reservation  has  been 
modified  by  subsequent  Executive  orders. 

For  the  literature  pertaining  to  this 
tribesee  Matthews,  (1)  Navaho  Legends, 
1897,  and  the  bibliography  therein;  (2) 
Night  Chant,  1902.  (w.  m.) 

Apttdie     ladiaiu    of     KalMija.— Zarate-Salmeron 

ica.1629)  trans,  in  Landof  SunBhine,  188,  Feb.  1900. 
LpaehesdaHabigoa.— Turner  in  Pac.  R.R.  Rep.,  ill. 
pt  3, 83, 1856  {no  called  by  Spanish  writers).  Ap«r 
skMda  jfabajn.— Zarate-Saimeron  (ca.l629)  quoted 
by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papere,  iv,  294, 1892. 
ApMliMdaKaui^b.— Benavides,  Memorial,56, 1630. 


ijiiioh—  de  Bavaio. — De  I'Isle,  map  Am.  Septent., 
1700.  Apachaa  de  Vavigo.— Linschoten,  I>e»cr. 
TAm^rique.  map  1,  1638.  Apaches  de  KaTajox. — 
Sanson,  JL'Ammque,  map.  27,  1657.  Apaches  de 
Havayo.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5  (1763),  1776. 
AMebea  Habi^ai.— Gare^s  (1776),  Diary,  869. 1900. 
A'pateho.— Cnshing,inrn  ('enemy' :  Zu&iname). 
A'patigoe.— ten  Kate.  Relzen  in  N.  A..  291, 1885  (or 
Psfttsjoe:  Zufii  name).  Bi[rowitB.— ten  Kate,  Hyn- 
onymie,  8,  1884  (Southern  Ute  name).  Dac£- 
bimo.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  85, 1891  (Hopi 
name).  Sivaxo.— Gatschet,  MS.,  6.  A.  E.,  1884 
( Kiowa  Apache  name).  i)inj'.— Matthews,  Nav- 
aho Leg..  210.  1897  (own  name,  eig.  'people'). 
IHeai— HodKe.  fleld^  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1896 
rLagnna  name).  l*hl-deae.— Ibid.  (Jicarilla 
name).  lyotafffea-B^— Escndero,  Not.  Estad.  Chi- 
huahua, 212. 1^  (own  name) .  Xeesen-Apaches.— 
ten  Kate.  Relxen  in  N.  A.,  241,  1885  (=•  Knife 
Apaches',  supposedly  from  Span,  navdja, 
'kniie').    XMbome.— Bandelier,  Delight  Makers, 


175, 1890  ( Keresan  name).  Habaho.— Malte-Brun, 
Geog.,  V,  326,  1826.  Habahees.— Pattie,  Pers. 
NaiT.,  98,  1833.  Habaj6.— Alcgre,  Hi«t.  Comp. 
Jesus,  I,  336.  1841.  NabMoa.— Humboldt,  Atlas 
Nouv.-EHpagne,  carte  1. 1811.  Habajo  Apaches.— 
Davis.  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  858, 1869.  Nabajee.— 
Barreiro.  OJeada  sobre  Nucvo-Mc^xico,  app..  9, 
1832.  Habbehoes.— Brownell,  Indian  Races,  483, 
1854.  Hab^oe.— Amer.  Pioneer,  ii,  190,  1843.  Ha- 
b«|jas.— Bent ( 1846)in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 30th  Cong., 
1st  seas.,  11, 1848.  Habojc— Davis.  Span.  Conq.  N. 
Mex.,  73,  1869.  Hahjo.— Pike,  Exped.,  3d  map, 
1810.  Hamakaus.— Sehermerhom  in  Mass.  Hiat. 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  n.  29. 1814.  Hanaha.— Balbi.  Atl. 
Ethnog.,  737. 1826.  Hanahaws.— Pike,  Exped.,  pt. 
in,  app.,9, 1810.  Hapao.— Garc^  (1776) .  Diary,  351, 
1900.  Sanigb.— Benavides,  Memorial,  57,  1630 
(=*sementeras  grandes').  Sauiyoa.— Alcedo. 
Die.  Geog.,  III.  295, 1788.  Havafo.— Butler,  Wild 
North  Land,  127,  1873.  HavahoB.— Mollhausen, 
Pacific,  II,  77,  1868.  Kavahoes.— Parker,  Jour- 
nal, 32,  1840.  Navajai.— (Jarc«58  (1775)  quoted 
by  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  350.  1864,  Hava- 
jhoes.— Emory,  Recon.,  27, 1848.  Havajo.— Blaeu, 
Atlas,  XII,  62,  1667.  Havigoas.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  59,  1864.  Havaioes.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg. 
818,  1736.  HavMooe.— Villa-Scflor,  Theatro  Am., 
pt.  2,  412, 1748.  jfaTajoaes.— Ruxton.  Adventures, 
198,  1848.  Havaosos.— Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man. 
350.  18fi0.  Kavejb.— Conklin,  Arizona,  211,  187«. 
Hav^oes.— Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  58,  Jan.  1870. 
HaT^os.— Gailtitin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s., 
xxvii,  310,  1851.  HaToasoe.— Bollaert  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii,  276, 1850.  Kevigoes.— Mow- 
ry  in  Jour.  Am.  Geog.  Soc.,  i,  71, 1859.  Nodehs.— 
Deniker,  Races  of  Man,  525,  1900.  Kovajos.— 
Gushing  in  The  Millstone,  ix,  94,  June  1881. 
Hwasabe.— ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  8, 1884(Tesuque 
name).  Oohp.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A..  160, 1885 
(Pima  name).  Oop.— Ibid.  P£go witch.— ten 
Kate.  Synonymic.  8.  1884  (Southern  I'te  name). 
Pagowits.— Ibid.  Pagu-uits.— Gatschet.  Yuma- 
Spr.,  I,  371.  1883  (Ute  name).  Pa'-gu-weU.— 
Powell,  Rep.  on  Colo.  River,  26,  1874  (='reed 
knives':  Ute  name).  P^tijoe.— ten  Kate,  Reizen 
in  N.  A.,  291. 1885  (or  A'patsjoe;  Zuf\i  name).  Ta- 
c£b-c£-nyu-mah.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore. 
V,  33,  1892  (Hopi  name).  Ta'hli'nuim.— Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Sandia  name).  Ta- 
Umewi.—ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  X.  A..  259,  1885 
(=*  bastards':  Hopi  name).  Ta-aha-va-ma.— 
Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz.,  118. 1884  (Hopi  name). 
Te'UAnnim.— Gatschet,  MS.,B.  A.  E.,1884  ('with- 
out pity  *:  Isleta  name).  Ten-nai.— Eat<m,  Navajo 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (own name).  Tenoai.— Eaton 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  218. 1854.  Tcnye.— 
ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  7,  1884  (Laguna  name). 
Wilde  Coyotes.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A„  282, 
1885  (Zufil  nickname  translated ).  Yabipaia  Naba- 
jay.— Garc6s(  1776),  Diary,  457, 1900.  Yatilatlavi.— 
Gatschet,  Yuma-Spr.,  i,  409,  1883  (Tonto  name). 
Yavipai-naTajoi.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  59, 1864. 
Yavipaia-llaTajai.— Garc^s  (1775-76)  quoted  by 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  114.  1890. 
Yoetah^— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  197,  1885 
(=' those  who  live  on  the  border  of  the  I'tcs': 
Apache  name).  Yu-i'-ta,— Henshaw.  Ka'-itch 
MB.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1888  (Panamint  name). 
Yutafrien-ne. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  59,  1K64. 
Yutahl -Gatschet, Yuma-Spr.. I,  370. 1883 (Apache 
name).  Yu-tah-kah.— Eaton,  Navajo  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.  (AiJache  name).  Yutajen-ne. — On>zco  y 
Berra.  Geog.,  41,  76,  1864.  Yu-tarhar'.— White, 
Apache  Names  of  Ind.  Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  2, 
[n.  d.J  (trans.  *far  off':  Apache  name).  Yutila 
pi.— Gatschet.  Yuma-Spr.,  iii.  86,  1886  (Yavapai 
name).  YutilatUwi.— Ibid.,  i.  370,  1H83  (Tonto 
name). 

Havahn  (Na-va-hu^  referring  to 'large 
area  of  cultivated  lands ' ) .  A  former  Tewa 
pueblo  situated  in  the  second  valley  s.  of 
the  great  pueblo  and  cliff  village  of  Puye, 
w.  of  Santa  Clara  pueblo,  in  the  Pajarito 
Park,  N.  Mex.  The  name  refers  to  the 
large  areas  of  cultivated  lands  in  the 
vicinity,  and  by  extension  was  applied  to 
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the  Navaho  (q.  v.  )•  Consult  Hewett  ( 1 ) 
in  Am  Anthrt>p.,viii,  193, 1906;  (2)  Bull. 
32,  B.  A.  E.,  16,  1906. 

Navasink  (*at  the  promontory').  A 
tribe  of  the  Unami  branch  of  the  Dela- 
wares  formerly  living  in  the  highlands 
of  Naveeink,  N.  J.,  claiming  the  land 
from  Bamegat  to  the  Ran  tan.  Hudson, 
who  encountered  them  immediately  after 
entering  the  bay  of  New  York,  describes 
them  as  "clothed  in  mantles  of  feathers 
and  robes  of  fur,  the  women  clothed  in 
hemp;  red  copper  pipes,  and  other  thin^ 
of  copper  they  aid  wear  about  their 
necks. ' '  They  appear  to  have  passed  out 
of  history  soon  after  their  lands  were  sold. 
Ha-ttsiins.— Nelson,  Inds.  N.  J.,  101,  1894  (early 
form).  Havecinx.— Tom  (1671 )  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XII,  498, 1877.  Haveaand.— Need  ham  (1665) , 
ibid.,  XIII.  398. 1881.  Kaveainok.— Winfield,  Hud- 
son Co..  44,  1874.  Haveainkt.— Nelson,  op.  cit. 
Haviainka.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  100, 1857. 
Haviaon.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  159, 1872. 
Heuweaink.— Stuyvesant  (1660)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  xiii,  163.  1881.  Neverainoka.— Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  89, 1872.  Heveraingha.— N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIII,  99. 1881.  Heveraink.— Van  der 
Donck  (1656)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hud- 
son R.,  51,  1872.  Keveain.— Bcekman  (1660)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xii.308,  1877.  Nereainok— 
Van  Werckhoven  (1651).  ibid.,  xiil,  29,  1881. 
Heve-Sinoka.— Van  der  Donck  (1656)  quoted  by 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  72,  1872.  Heva- 
ainga.— Doc.  of  1674  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  ii, 
694.  1858.  Heveainka.— Doc.  of  1659,  ibid.,  xiil, 
99.  1881.  Heviaana.~Lovelace  (1669),  ibid.,  423. 
Hewaaona. — Ogilby  (1671)  quoted  by  Nelson, 
Inds.  N.  J.,  101.  1894.  Heweaingha.— Doc.  of  1659 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii,  100,  1881.  Kewe- 
aink.— Stuyvesant  (1668).  ibid.,  84.  Hieueainok— 
Doc.  of  1652,  ibid.,  84.  Hieuweainok— Ibid..  XIV, 
168. 1883.  Hoviaana.— Lovelace  (1665)  quoted  by 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  68, 1872. 

Havawi  {Na-ixi-wV,  *  place  of  the  hunting 
trap*).  A  group  of  ancient Tewa  ruins 
w.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  situated  between 
the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  and  Santa  Clara 
canyon,  s.  w.  of  San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 
They  consist  of  two  large  buildings  about 
2(X)  yds.  apart,  several  clan  houses  on  the 
mesa  near  by,  and  a  cliff  village  cf  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  base  of  the  low 
mesa  to  the  s.  and  w.  The  ruin  takes  its 
name  from  a  pitfall  {tioixi)  on  the  narrow 
neck  of  mesa  about  3(X)  yds.  w.  of  the 
pueblo  ruin,  at  the  convergence  of  four 
trails. 

Havakwi.— Hewett  In  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,  645, 1904. 
Havawi.— Hewett  in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  22,  1906. 
Havckwi— Hewett  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  op.  cit.,  map. 

Nayialik  ('place  of  the  long-tailed 
duck  * ) .  An  Ita  Eskimo  village  on  Smith 
sd.,  N.  Greenland. 

Navialik.r-Kane,  Arctic  Explcr.,  ii,  199,  1856. 
19'erdU'rin.— Stein  in  Fetermanns  Mitt.,  no.  9,  map, 
1902. 

Navigatioii.    See  BoatSj  Travel. 

Havisok.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Havojoa  (* prickly-pear  house';  from 
nabo  'prickly  pear,*  houa  'house.' — 
Buelna).  One  of  the  principal  settle- 
ments of  the  Mayo  on  Kio  Mayo,  s.  w. 


Sonora,  Mexico.  Of  a  total  population 
of  8,500  in  1900,  744  were  Cahita  (Mayo), 
69  "Cahuillo,"  and  28  Yaqui. 
Kabojoa.~Kino  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  1726.  Hatividad  Havaioa.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  856, 1864.  HaTah6a.-^ardv,  Travels 
in  Mexico^  438, 1829.  Havohoiia.  — Orozco  y  Berra, 
op.  cit.  KaTojoa.— Censo  de  Sonora,  94, 1901  ( pres- 
ent official  designation). 

Hawaas.  An  unidentified  tribe  or  band 
occupying  a  stockaded  village,  under  a 
chief  named  Morahieck,  on  the  e.  side 
of  Connecticut  r.  between  the  Scantic 
and  the  Podunk,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
latter,  in  Hartford  co..  Conn.,  in  the  17th 
century. 

Hawaaa.— Map  of  1616  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i, 
13. 1856.  Hawaa.^Macaulev,  N.  Y.,  ii,  162,  1829. 
Hawea.— De  Laet  (1633)  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
2d  8.,  I,  307,  1841.  Hawaihe.— Trun^bull  Ind. 
Names  Conn.,  38, 1881. 

Hawacaten.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  i-epr.  1819. 

Nawake.  A  place  marked  as  an  Indian 
fort  on  Lattre's  map  of  1784,  on  the  upper 
Scioto,  in  Ohio.  It  may  have  belonged 
to  the  Shawnee. 

Hawat  ('Left-hand').  The  principal 
chief  of  the  Southern  Arapaho  since  the 
death  of  Little  Raven  (q.  v.)  in  1889.  He 
was  bom  about  1840,  and  became  noted 
as  a  warrior  and  buffalo  himter,  taking 
active  part  in  the  western  border  wars 
until  the  treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge  in 
1867,  since  which  time  his  people,  as  a 
tribe,  have  remained  at  peace  with  the 
whites.  In  1890  he  took  the  lead  in  sign- 
ing the  allotment  agreement  opening  the 
reservation  to  white  settlement,  notwith- 
standing the  Cheyenne,  in  open  council, 
had  threatened  death  to  anyone  who 
signed.  He  several  times  visited  Wash- 
ington in  the  interest  of  his  tribe.  Having 
become  blind,  he  has  recently  resigned 
his  authority  to  a  younger  man.     (.i.  m.  ) 

Haw-gaw-nab.    See  Nagonuh. 

Nawiti.  A  term  with  three  applica- 
tions: (1)  A  Kwakiutl  town  formerly  at 
C.  Commerell,  n.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. ; 
(2)  a  modem  town,  properly  called  Me- 
loopa,  a  short  distance  s.  of  the  preced- 
ing, from  which  it  receiveti  its  name;  (3) 
by  an  extension  of  the  town  name  it  came 
to  be  a  synonym  for  the  Nakomgilisala 
and  Tlatlasikoala  collectively,  whose 
language  constitutes  the  "Newettee  sub- 
dialect"  of  Boas.  Pop.  69  in  1906. 
KeFoopa.— DawHon  in  Trans. Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii, 
70.1887.  Hah-witte.— Can. Ind. Aff..  145. 1879.  Hah- 
wittu.— Scott  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  316, 1868.  Hauete.— 
BoasinBull.Am.Geog.Soc., 227.1887.  Ha-wee-te«.— 
Kane. Wand,  in  N.  A., app.,1859.  Nawiti.— Tolmie 
andDawson, Vocab8.Brit.  Col.,  118b,1884.  Keu-wit- 
tiet.— Dunn.  Oregon.  242. 1844.  Newateai.— Sproat, 
Savage  Life,  314,  1868.  Hewwtee.— Irving,  Asto- 
ria, 107, 1849.  NewMteei.— Lee  and  Frofit,  Oregon, 
54, 1844.  Heweetg.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July 
19,  1862.  Hewettee.— Dnnn,  Oregon.  242,  1844. 
Hewitlies.— Armstrong,  Oregon,  136, 1857.  Kewit- 
teat. -Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  293, 1867, 
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HewittL— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  ViouetUns.— 
Nouv.  Ann.  Vof.,  ix.  14, 1821.  Hi-wittai.— Tolmie 
and  Daw!«ou,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col..  118b,  1884.  Hoo- 
we-tee.— Can. Ind.Aflf.  1883.190. 1884.  Voo-we-ti.~ 
Ibid.,  145.  1879.  HonitUea.— Duflot  de  Mofras, 
Oregon,  i,  139,  1844.  Hu-witti.— Can.  Ind.  Aff. 
18»1.  279.  1895.  XumUqM.— Boas  in  Nat.  Mus. 
Rep.  1895,879, 1897  (own  name  for  the  town). 

Nawkaw  (?  *VVood').     A  Winnebago 

chief,     known    also    as    Carrymaunee 

(* Walking  Turtle'),  because  he  was  a 

member  of  the  Walking  Turtle  family, 

the  ruling  family  of  the  tribe.     He  was 

bom  in  1735,  and  died  at  the  advanced 

age  of  98  years  in  1833.     His  residence 

was  at  Big  Green  lake,  between  Green 

Bav  and  Ft  Winnebago  (Portage),  Wis., 

and  30  m.  from  the  latter.    The  earliest 

recordefl  notice  of  Nawkaw  relates  to  his 

presence,  as  principal  chief  of  his  tribe, 

at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Canada,  Oct. 


i^aj 


5, 1813,  and  that  he  was  beside  Tecumseh 
when  the  latter  fell  ( Wis.  Hist  Coll.,  xiv, 
86,  1898).  If  the  statement  in  regaixi  to 
his  age  be  correct,  Nawkaw  was  at  that 
time  78  years  of  age.  That  he  was  active 
in  behalf  of  his  tribe  in  peaceful  meas- 
ures for  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  agents  of  the  Winnebago  in 
making  settlements  and  treaties  on  their 
behalf.  His  name,  in  various  forms 
(Carimine,  Karry-Man-ee,  Nan-kaw,  Nau- 
kaw-kary-maunie,  Karamanu,  and  Onu- 
naka),  is  attached  to  the  treaties  of  St 
Louis.  Mo.,  June  3,  1816;  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Wis.,  Aug.  19,  1825;  Butte  des 
Morts,  Wis.,  Aug.  11,1827;  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  Aug.  25,  1828*;  and  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Aug.  1,  1829.  But  his  most  im- 
portant acts  in  behalf  of  peace  were  his 


efforts  in  keeping  his  people  from  taking 
part  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1832.  *'The 
policy  of  Nawkaw,"  say  McKenney  and 
Hall  (Ind.  Tribes,  i,  316,  1858),  ''was 
decidedly  pacific,  and  his  conduct  was 
consistent  with  his  judgment  and  profes- 
sions. To  keep  his  followers  from  temp- 
tation, as  well  as  to  place  them  under  the 
eye  of  an  a^ent  of  our  government,  he 
encamped  with  them  near  the  agency, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr  Kinzie.'*  It  was 
chiefly  through  his  exertions  that  Red 
Bird  and  his  accomplices  in  the  Gagnier 
murder  were  surrendered,  and  through 
his  influence  that  clemency  was  obtained 
for  them,  for  which  purpose  he  visited 
Washington  in  1829;  but  the  pardon  for 
Red  Bird  came  after  he  die<l  in  prison  at 
Prairie  du  Chien.  Nawkaw  was  a  large 
man,  6  ft  tall  and  well  built.  Mrs  Kinzie 
(Wau-Bun,  89,  1856)  says  he  was  a  stal- 
wart Indian,  with  a  broad,  pleasant  coun- 
tenance, the  great  peculiarity  of  which 
was  an  immense  unaer  lip,  hanging  nearly 
to  his  chin;  this  is  seen  to  some  extent 
in  his  portrait.  He  is  described  as  a 
sagacious  man,  of  firm,  upright  charac- 
ter and  pacific  disposition,  who  filled  his 
station  with  dignity  and  commanded  re- 
spect by  his  fidelity.  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters, Flight-of-Geese,  married  Choukeka, 
or  Spoon  Dekaury  (Wis.  Hist.  Coll., 
XIII,  455,  1895).  A  descendant  of  Naw- 
kaw was  living  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  in 
1887.  (c.  T.) 

Hawnautough.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank 
of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  co., 
Va.— Smith  ( 1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Kawotsi.  The  fiiear  clan  of  the  Caddo.  — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093, 1896. 

Nawnnena  ('southern  men*).  The 
name  by  which  the  Southern  Arapaho, 
now  associated  with  the  Southern  Chey- 
enne in  Oklahoma,  are  known  to  the 
rest  of  the  tribe.  They  numbered  885  in 
1906. 

Va>wiiiiLe'na".— Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  xviii.  7,  1W2  (Northern  Arapaho  name). 
Hiwathi'nfiia.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  955, 
1896  ( 'southeraera' :  archaic  form ) .  Va'wunfoa.— 
Mooney,  ibid.  Na-wath'-i-ni-han.— Hayden,  Eth- 
nog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  821, 1862.  Ner-mon-sin- 
nan-iee.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  496,  1856. 
Southern  Arapahoe?.— Official  reports.  Southern 
Band.— Schoolcraft,  op.  cit. 

Kayakaakaae.  A  former  town  on  the 
site  of  the  present  St  Helens,  Columbia 
CO.,  Oreg.  According  to  Gatschet  a  band 
of  the  Chinookan  family  settled  there  in 
1877  and  were  called  Nayakaukau  by  the 
Olackama. 

Vai-a-kook-wie.— Oibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 
Vayakaukau.— Gatschet,  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1877 
(Ciackama  name).  Ne-ah-ko-koi.— Glbbs,  op  eit. 
Vi-a-kow-kow.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar., 
1, 322,  1900. 

Kayakolole.  A  Willopah  village  for- 
merly situated  opposite  Bay  Center, 
Pacinc  co.,  Wash. 
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Kwulkwul.— Gibbs,  Chinook  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  23 
(Chehalifl  name).  Naya'qolole.— Boaz.  Inf  n,  1906. 
Cltter'queUn.— vS wan ,  N .  W .  Coast,  2U .  1857.  ft ! we'- 
qolEn. — Boa.s.  op.  cit. 

Hayonsay'i  Village.  A  former  Bettle- 
ment,  probably  of  the  Potawatomi,  named 
after  a  chief,  situated  in  the  n.  e.  part  of 
Kendall  co.,  111.  By  treaty  of  July  29, 
1829,  a  tract  of  960  acres  at  this  village 
was  ceded  to  Waishkeshaw,  a  Potawatomi 
woman,  and  her  child. 


Nay-on-MT't  Villafe.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  pt.  2,  111.  map  1, 1900.  Hay-ou-Bay.— Treat v  of 
1829  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  Kapplered..  ii,  214. 1903. 


Hayaharake  ('where  the  grass  stalk  or 
weed  is  forked.' — Hewitt).  A  palisaded 
town  occupied  by  the  hostile  Tuscarora  in 
1713,  near  Snowhill,  Greene  co.,  N.  Car. 
They  were  defeated  here  by  the  colonists 
with  great  loss  and  800  prisoners  taken. 
Hahardakha.— Jour.  Va.  Council  (1713)  in  N.  C. 
Col.  Roe.,  II,  36,  1886.  Hahamke.— VVilliamson. 
Hi^t.  N.  C,  I,  201,  1812.  Hahaauke.— Pollock 
(1713)  in  N. C.  Col.  Rec..  Ii,  38,  1H86.  Naherook.— 
Homann  Heirs'  map,  1756.  Nahuoke.— Martin, 
N.  C,  I.  261,  1829.  Hayuharuke.— Gatschet.  Tusca- 
rora MS..  B.  A.  E..  1885  (Tuscarora  form).  Ho- 
ho-ro-oo.— Moore  (1713)  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec.,  ii,  27, 
1886.  Nooheroltt.— War  map  (1711-15)  in  Winsor, 
Hist.  Am.,  V,  846.  1887.  Waha«ike.— Pollock, 
op.  cit. 

Kaynhi  {N^i-yu^'hi,  *sand  place').  A 
former  Cherokee  settlement  on  theE.  bank 
of  Tupiloo  r.,  S.  Car.,  nearly  opposite  the 
moutli  of  Panther  cr. 

Hayowee.— D<H'.  of  1755  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  142,  1887.  Hoyoee.— Rovce,  ibid., 
map.  Koyohee.— Doe. of  1799.  ibid.,  144.  Kflyulil.— 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  530,  1900. 

Hayanni-haidagai  (Na  yu^Ans  xd^i- 
dAga-iy  *  people  of  the  great  house').  A 
subdivision  of  the  Gitins  of  the  Haida  of 
Skidegate,  Brit.  Col.,  so  named  from  a 
large  house  that  the  family  owned  at 
Hlgahet,  an  old  town  near  Skidegate. 
The  town  chief  of  Skidegate  belonged  to 
this  division.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Va  yu'ant  qa'edra.— Boh.s  in  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can^  24.  25,  1898.  Ha  yu'an*  qa'etqa.— Boas  in 
5th  Rep.,  ibid.,  26, 1889.  Na  yu'Ant  xa'-idAfa-i.— 
Swanton.  Cont.  Haida.  278, 1905. 

Kaywannaukaaraanah  ('they  are  sur- 
rounded by  bark  or  wood.' — Hewitt). 
The  Tuscarora  name  of  a  reputed  people 
** encamped  on  the  Lake  Krie"  at  the 
time  of  the  war  between  the  Iroquois 
and  the  Erie,  about  1654. 
Nay-Waunaukauraunah— Cusick  (1825)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  TrilH?s,  v,  643,  la'VB.  Waranakarana.— 
Schoolcraft,  ibid.,  iv,  200.  1854. 

Kaian.  Thepre*«ent  village  of  the  Aleut 
on  Atka  id.,  Alaska.  The  natives  speak  a 
distinct  dialect,  and  are  not  only  the 
best  otter  hunters,  but  surpass  all  others 
in  making  baskets  out  of  grasses.  Pop. 
236  in  1880;  132  in  1890. 
Atkha.— vSchwatka,  Mil.  Recon.  in  Alaska,  115, 
1885.  Haaan.— Petroff  in  10th  (Census,  Alaska,  16, 
1884. 

Kaias.  A  tribe,  prolmbly  Coahuiltecan 
or  Tamaulipan,  at  Keinosa*  Mexico,  near 
the  Rio  (irande,  in  1 757.  They  were  with 
the  Narices,  Comecrudos,  an<l  Tejones. 
The  Nazas  and  Narices  had  been  baptized 
at  Villa  del  Pilon,  Nueva  Leon  (Joseph 


Tienda  de  Cuervo,  Informe,  1757,  MS.  in 
Archivo    General,  Historia,  lvi,  Orozco 
y  Berra,  Geog.,  294,  1864).     (h.  e.  b.) 
ilasaa.— Tienda  de  Cuervo,  op.  cit.,  17.57. 

Kasas.  A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo  on 
Rio  de  Nazas,  e.  central  Durango,  Mexico. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  mission  of  Santa 
Cruz. 

Santa  Orux  de  Naias. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Gec«.,  318, 
1864. 

Kohekohekokenk  {Ntce^qtcEqqdkMk,  or 
Ntc^qtceqkdkinnkf  'the  red  little  side  hill 
or  slope' ).  A  village  of  the  Lytton  band 
of  the  Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  w.  side  of 
Fraser  r.,  15  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit. 
Col. — Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  172,  1900. 

Kohekns  {*red  rising  ground  or  emi- 
nence ' ).  A  village  of  the  Nicola  band  of 
the  Ntlakyapamuk,  about  a  mile  back  in 
the  mountains  from  Kwilchana,  Brit.  Col. 
HtoS'kua.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mum.  Nat.  Hi.st.,  ii, 
174.1900.  Stc^lcus.— Ibid.  8*toukosh.— Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4. 1899. 

Kdeyao  (* dog'; probably  akin  to  Chip- 
pewa nindiiiy  *  my  pet,*  *  my  domestic 
animate  possession,  a  term  applied  to 
dogs,  horses,  and  the  like. — W.  J. ).  A  clan 
of  the  Mahican,  q.  v. 

H-de-ya'-o.— Morgan,  Anc.  8oc.,  174,  1877. 

Heaoozy.  The  principal  winter  village 
of  the  Clatsop,  formerly  at  the  mouth  of 
Neacoxie  cr.,  at  the  site  of  Seaside,  Clat- 
sop CO.,  Greg. 

Neaooxa.— Trans.  Or^on  Pioneer  Assn..  86.  1887. 
Neaoozy.— Lee  and  FroHt,  Oregon,  283.  1844.  He- 
ah-oozie.— Lymnn  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar.,  1,321, 
1900.  Kia'xaqoe.— Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  92.  1894 
(correct  name). 

Neagwaih  ('bear').  A  clan  of  the 
Seneca,  q.  v. 

Atiaionguin.— French  writer  (1666)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  IX,  47,  18.%.  Ne-e-ar-fu-ye.— Morgan. 
League  Iroq..  46,  80,  1851  (Seneca  form).  He- 
e-ar-fuy'-«e.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  153, 1877. 

Kea^.  A  permanent  town  of  the  Ma- 
kah  on  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  fort, 
Port  Nufiez  Gaona,  Neah  bay,  Wash. 
Heah.— Treaty  of  Neah  Bay,  1855,  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treaties,  461,  1873.  Heeah.— Swan  in  Smithson. 
Cont.,  XVI,  2, 1870. 

Heahkelak.  An  important  Clatsop  vil- 
lage formerly  at  Point  Adams,  Clatsop 
CO.,  Oreg. 

Klakhelnk.— Oairdner,  after  Framboise  (1835),  in 
Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Loud.,  XI.  255, 1841.  Neahkeluk.— 
Lvman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar.,  i.  321,  1900. 
Tia'kielake.— Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  277,  1894  (na- 
tive name). 

Heahkstowt.  A  former  village  of  the 
Clatsop  near  the  present  Hammond,  Clat- 
sop CO.,  Oreg. 

Naya'qotaowe.— Boas,  Chinook  Texti*,  233,  1894. 
Ne-ahk-ttow.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar., 
I,  321.  1900. 

Heahumtnk.  A  former  village  of  the  Al- 
sea'q.  v.)atthemouthof  Alsear.,Oregon. 

Neamathla.  (ImaHa  is  a  war  and  busk 
title,  corresponding  nearly  to  *  disciplina- 
rian*). A  Seminole  chief  who  acquired 
considerable  note  during  the  Indian  hos- 
tilities of  1824-36.  He  was  by  birth  a 
Creek,  and  had  come  into  notice  before  the 
war  of  1812,  but  is  not  mentioned  as  a 
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chief  until  1 820.  He  is  spoken  of  by  Gov. 
Duval,  of  Florida,  as  a  raan  of  uncom- 
mon ability,  a  noted  orator,  with  great 
influence  amoii}?  his  people,  and  in  1824  - 
as  desirous  of  being  on  terms  of  amity 
with  the  United  States.  Neamathla  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  treatv  of  Camp 
Moultrie,  Sept.  18,  1823,  by  which  about 
5,000,000  acres  of  land  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  This  treaty,  which  was 
repudiated  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
trioe,  led  by  Osceola,  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  war  which  shortly  followed. 
His  settlement,  known  also  as  Ft  Town 
and  Nehe  Marthla's  Town  (Woodward, 
Reminis.,  153,  1859)  was  situated  s.  of 
Flint  r.,  Ga.,  and  was  destroyed  in  the 
war  of  1816-17.  Because  of  his  treat- 
ment by  the  Florida  authorities  he  re- 
turned to  the  Creek  Nation,  where  he 
was  well  received,  and  became  an  influ- 
ential member  of  the  general  council  held 
at  Tukabatchi.  The  name  Neah  Emarthla 
is  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Hitchiti  towns 
to  the  Creek  treaty  of  Nov.  15,  1827. 
See  McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i, 
77,  1858. 

Heapope.    See  Nahpope, 

Hebaunaubay  ( iV!6a7ia6a,  *  sleeping  per- 
son*). A  mythic  character  whose  nome 
is  said  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  sea;  the 
term  is  also  applied  to  an  under- water 
bear.  Hence  the  ** Merman*'  gens  of 
the  Chippewa  (Warren,  Ojibways,  44, 
1885.)  (w.  J.) 

Heblaihetama  ( 'blue  river  villa^\  from 
nablezan,  the  Kansa  name  for  Mississippi 
r.,  and  ianman^  'village').  An  ancient 
Kansa  village  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Mis- 
eissippi  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Missouri  r.  in  the  present  Missouri.  The 
territory  was  later  occupied  by  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes. 
He-Uft-she-ta'-m*.— Morgan  in  N.Am.  Rev. ,45, 1870. 

Neebacokee.  A  division  of  the  Chi- 
nookan  family  found  in  1806  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  on  the  s.  bank  of  Columbia  r. ,  a 
few  miles  below  Quicksand  (Sandy)  r., 
Orc^.  Their  estimated  number  was  100. 
VMba«ob«e.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  li,  217, 
1814.  Veehaeoke.— Drake.  Bk.Ind8..ix,  1848.  Ne- 
fbaookiw.— Lewis  and  Clark,  op.  cit.  472.  Ne-oha- 
w-tee.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv.  236, 1905. 
Vwbeoolee.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii^  222, 
1814.    Veeofaaekee.— Ibid.,  459. 

Heebanieok.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  thes.  bank  of  the 
Chickahorainy  in  the  lower  part  of  Hen- 
rico CO.,  Va. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map, 
repr.  1819. 

Hecbani.  One  of  the  nine  tribes  men- 
tioned b^  Francisco  de  Jesils  Marfa  as 
constitutmg  the  Hasinai,  or  southern 
CWdo  confederacy.  He  described  its 
l(x;ation  as  s.  e.  of  the  Nabedache  tribe, 
and  half  a  league  from  the  Nacono  ( Re- 
lacion,  1691,  MS.).  In  1721  Pefia,  in  his 
diary,  stated  that  the  Indians  of  el  Ma- 
cond  lived  5  leagues  from  the  crossing  of 


the  Neches  at  the  Neche  village  (Diario, 
•Mem.  de  Nueva  KspaHa,  xxviii,  36,  MS. ). 
The  Nechaui  apparently  are  not  men- 
tioned thereafter;  they  were  probably 
absorbed  by  their  neighbors,  pernaps  the 
Nabedache.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Keohe.  A  Hasinai  tribe  that,  on  the 
coming  of  the  Europeans  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century,  lived  on  Neches 
r.  in  E.  Texas.  Their  main  village  was 
a  league  or  more  e.  of  that  stream, 
nearly  w.  of  the  present  city  of  Nacog- 
doches and  near  the  mounds  s.  w.  of 
Alto,  Cherokee  co.  This  village  was 
visited  by  La  Salle's  partAr,  and  it  was  i)ar- 
ticularly  to  it  and  the  Nabedache  tribe 
across  the  stream  that  Joutel.(Margry, 
D^c,  III,  336  et  secj.,  1878)  applied  the 
name  of  * '  Cenis, ' '  his  rendering  of  the  In- 
dian group  name  Hasinai.  This  Neche 
tribe  was  closely  allied  by  language  and 
culture  with  about  a  dozen  southern  Cad- 
doan  tribes,  includingthe  well-known  Na- 
bedache, Nacogdoche,  Hainai,andNascni. 
There  are  strong  indications  that  these 
southern  tribes,  under  the  headship  of 
the  Hainai,  formed  a  subconfedcracy 
fairly  distinct  from  the  northern  group 
of  Caddoan  tribes,  which  were  under  the 
headship  of  the  Kadohadacho. 

The  enemies  of  the  Neche  were  the 
common  enemies  of  this  southern  Cad- 
doan group.  In  1687  some  members  of 
La  Salle's  party  went  with  them  in  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  the  **Canoha- 
tinno."  The  Yojuanes  sometimes  invaded 
the  country  of  the  Neche  and  their  neigh- 
bors; relations  with  the  Bidai  and  Eyeish 
seem  to  have  been  ordinarily  unfriendly; 
but  chief  of  all  the  enemies  were  the 
Apache. 

Between  the  Neche  and  Nacachau  the 
Quert^taran  friars,  in  1716,  established 
San  Francisco  de  los  Neches  mission,  and 
at  the  same  time  Kam6n  stationed  a  gar- 
rison there.  In  1719  the  missionaries, 
fearing  a  French  attack  incident  to  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  France  and 
Spain,  deserted  this  as  well  as  the  other 
e.  Texas  missions,  and  left  it  to  be  plun- 
dered by  the  Indians.  In  1721  Gov. 
Aguayo  rebuilt  the  mission;  but  in  1731 
it  was  removed  to  San  Antonio,  where 
it  was  known  as  San  Francisco  de  la 
Espada  (Ram6n,  Derrotero;  Repre- 
sentation by  the  Missionary  Fathers, 
1716,  MS.;  Peila,  Diario;  Espinosa, 
Chr6nica  Apost61ica,  418,  153,  et  seq.). 

The  Neche  tribe,  like  all  of  its  neigh- 
bors, was  insignificant  in  numbers.  In 
1721  Aguayo,  while  at  the  main  Neche 
village,  made  presente  to  188  men, 
women,  and  children,  which  was  con- 
sidered an  unusually  **  general  distribu- 
tion" of  gifts  (Pefia,  I^iary  of  Aguayo*s 
expedition,  1721,  MS.).  The  aggregate 
of  Indians  of  this  and  the  neighboring 
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tribes  dependent  on  the  Neches  mission 
(probably  including  the  Nabedache,  Na- 
cono,  Nechaui,  and  Nacachau)  was  esti- 
mated b^  Espinosa,  former  president  of 
the  missions,  at  about  one  thousand  (see 
Francisco  de  Jesds  Marfa,  Relaci6n;  Ra- 
m6n,  Derrotero;  Espinosa,  Chnmica  Apos- 
t61ica,  439 ) .  Th  is  estimate  must  have  nad 
a  good  foundation,  for  the  mia«ionaries 
kept  lists  of  all  the  hamlets  and  house- 
holds. If  Rivera  be  correct,  it  would 
seem  that  by  1727  part  of  the  Neche  tribe 
had  moved  across  the  Rio  Neches  and 
occupied  the  Nabedache  site  of  San  Pedro 
( Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2140,  1736).  Before 
the  end  of  the*  18th  centurv  the  tribe 
apparently  became  merged  with  the 
Nabedache  and  Hainai  tril)es,  for  in  the 
reports  of  Solfs  (1767),  Barrios  (1771), 
Mezidres  (1778-79),  and  others,  it  was 
not  separately  distinguished. 

In  its  main  features  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  this  tribe  was  similar  to  that  of  all 
the  tribes  of  the  group.  They  lived  in 
agricultural  hamlets  or  single  house- 
holds scattered  around  a  mam  village. 
A  household  consisted  of  several  families 
living  in  a  large  conical  grass  lodge.  The 
semicommunal  households  seem  to  have 
been  organized  on  the  basis  of  paternal 
right;  but  an  elder  woman  served  as  the 
economic  head.  An  exogamous  clan  or- 
ganization existed,  thedetailsof  which  are 
not  evident.  The  outlines  of  the  tribal 
organization  are  clear.  There  was  an 
hereditary civilchief  (caddiorcda''rfi)  who 
also  had  priestljr  functions.  He  ruled 
through  a  council  composed  largely  of 
elder  and  distinguished  men,  and  was 
assisted  by  several  grades  of  administra- 
tive functionaries  or  public  servants,  such 
as  the  canahas  and  the  tammas.  The  lat- 
ter were  messengers  and  overseers,  and 
inflicted  the  lesser  corporal  punishments. 

The  confedenite  relations  of  this  tribe 
with  its  neighl>ors  were  more  religious 
than  governmental.  The  caddi  of  the 
Hainai  tribe  ranked  as  head  chief  of  the 
group,  but  of  greater  authority  than  any 
caddi  was  the  nead  priest,  called  chenem, 
or  rinesij  w^ho  kept  the  central  fire 
temple,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the 
Hainai  domain.  From  this  temple  all 
the  households  of  the  surrounding 
tribes  kindled  their  fires,  directly  or 
indirectly.  For  lesser  religious  and  social 
functions  the  Neche  and  the  Hainai  tribes 
(together  with  the  Nabedache,  perhaps) 
formed  one  group,  while  the  Nasoni  and 
the  Nacogdoche  were  the  leading  tribes  of 
another  subgroup  for  religious  purposes 
(see  Francisco  de  Jesus  Marfa,  Relacion, 
1691,  MS.;  Terin,  Descripcion  y  Diaria 
Demarcacion,  1691,  MS.;  Kspinosa, 
Chronica  Apostolica,  424,  430, 1746). 

Agriculture,  semicommunal  in  method, 
was  an  important  source  of  food  supply. 


The  chief  crops  raised  were  corn,  beans, 
sunflowers,  melons,  calabashes,  and  to- 
bacco. Besides  hunting  the  deer  and 
small  game  abounding  in  the  vicinity,  the 
Neche  hunted  buffalo  in  season  beyond 
the  Brazos,  and  bear  in  the  forests  toward 
the  N.  (Francisco  de  Jesds  Marfa,  Rela- 
cion ;  Joutel,  Relation,  in  Margry,  T>^. ,  in, 
311,  1878;  Peila,  Diario,  1721,  MS.;  Espi- 
nosa, Chr6n.  Apostolica,  422).  (  h.  e.  b.  ) 
Naohes.— Linares  (1716)  in  Margry,  D^k*.,  vi,  217, 
1886.  Kaicha.— Espinosa,  Chr6nica  Apost61ica, 
430.1746.  Naiohas.— Ibid.,424,425,430.  Nasoha.— 
Representation  of  Missionary  Fathers,  1716,  M8. 
Hcoha.— Francisco  de  Jesils  Maria,  Relaci6n,  MS. 
Kcohaa.— Ibid.;  Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2140,  1736; 
Rivera,  Proyecto,  1728,  MS.:  Pefia,  Diario  of 
Agiiayo's  entrada,  1721.  Neita.— Francisco  de 
Jesiis  Maria,  op.  cit.  (probably  identical). 

Keohimaasath  {NBtcimv/asath).  A  sept 
of  the  Seshart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  m 
6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Keooes.  A  town,  perhaps  of  the  Cape 
Fear  Indians,  in  1663,  about  20  m.  up  Cape 
Fear  r. ,  probably  in  the  present  Brunswick 
CO.,  N.  C. 

Hacheet.— Lawson,  Voy.,  115,  repr.  1860.  Neooet.— 
Long  et  al.  (1663)  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec,  i,68. 1886: 
Martin,  Hist.  N.  C.,  1. 131. 1829. 

Heoonga.  A  former  vUlaKe,  probably 
of  the  Miami,  in  Miami  co.,  Ind. — Hough 
in  Ind.  Geol.  Rep.,  map,  1883. 

KeoooUmeigh.  A  tribe  formerly  living 
at  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  in  Oregon 
(Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  186, 1855).  It  was 
probably  Chinookan,  as  it  was  within 
Chinookan  territory;  but  the  name  may 
have  been  that  of  a  temporary  village  of 
a  neighboring  Shahaptian  tribe. 

Heootat.    A   former  Clatsop  village  at 
the  site  of  Seaside,  Clatsop  co.,  Oreg. 
Hakotla't.— Boius.  Chinook  Texts.  140.  1894.    He- 
ootat.—Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar.,  i,  321, 
1900. 

Heopacha.  The  tribal  name  assigned 
to  an  Indian  baptized  at  mission  San 
Antonio  de  Valero,  Tex.,  Apr.  12,  1728 
(Valero  Bautismos,  partida  221,  MS.  in 
the  custody  of  the  Bishop  of  San  Antonio). 
He  died  shortly  after,  and  the  burial 
'  record  gives  his  tribal  name  as  Nacpacha. 
The  name  may  mean  Apache;  but  this 
latter  form  was'quite  well  known  at  San 
Antonio  at  the  date  named,  (h.  e.  b.) 
Naopaoha.— Fray  Salva  de  Amaya  in  Valero  En- 
tierros,  partida  79.  MS.  in  tlie  custody  of  the 
Bishop  of  San  Antonio. 

Kedlnng.  A  Talirpingmiut  fall  village 
of  the  Okomiut  Eskimo  tribe  near  the  s.  e. 
extremity  of  L.  Netilling,  Baffin  land. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Heecoweegee.     An  unidentified  Dakota 
band,  possibly  of  the  Minneconjou. 
Nee-oow-ee-gee.— Catiin.  N.  Am.  Inds.,  I,  222, 1841. 

Keedles.  The  true  needle  with  an  eye 
was  extremelv  rare  among  the  Indians, 
the  awl  (q.  v.)  being  the  universal  imple- 
ment for  sewing.  The  need le  and  needle 
ca«e  came  to  be  generally  employed  only 
after  the  advent  of  the  whites,  although 
bone  needles  3  to  5  in.  long  are  common  in 
Ontario  and  the  I  roquois  area  of  Ne  w  York. 
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The  few  needles  that  have  been  found  in 
western  archeolosieal  sites  are  large  and 
clumsy  and  could  have  been  employed 
only  in  coarse  work,  such  as  the  mats  of 
the  Quinaielt,  who  in  making  them  use  a 
wooden  needle  to  tie  the  rushes  together 
with  cord.  A  similar  needle  is  used  in 
house  building  by  the  Papago.  The  Es- 
kimo, however,  poeseased  fine  needles  of 
ivory,  suitable  for  many  of  the  uses  to 
which  the  steel  needle  is  put,  and  the 
metal  thimble  was  imitated  in  ivorv. 
Among  them  the  needle  case,  artistically 
and  in  other  respects,  reached  its  highest 
development, like  all  the  objects  that  were 
subjected  to  the  ingenuity  of  this  people. 
Eskimo  needle  cases  were  usually  carved 
of  ivory  or  formed  from  hollow  bones 
(Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899).  In 
the  S.  \V.  the  sharp  spine  of  the  yucca  fur- 
nished a  natural  needle,  the  thread  being 
formed  of  the  attached  fiber.  Wooden 
knitting  needles  were  used  among  ^e 
Pueblos.  The  N.  W.  coast  tribes  some- 
times made  needle  cases  of  copper  and 
later  of  iron.  ( w.  h.) 

Heerchokioon.  A  Chinookan  tribe,  said 
to  number  1 ,340,  found  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  1806  on  the  s.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  a  few 
miles  above  &iuvie8  id. ,  Greg.  A  division 
of  Lewis  and  Clark's  *'Shahala  nation." 
V*-«r>«]ie-ki-oo.~Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv, 
2»,  1906.  Veerobokioo.—Lewis  and  Clark  Exped., 
11^7,  238,  1814. 

HeMkotting.  The  gaffing  of  fish  in  shal- 
low water  at  night  with  the  aid  of  a  lan- 
tern. A  long  pole  with  a  hook  at  the  end 
is  used  (Starr,  Amer.  Ind.,  51,  1899). 
The  'itig  is  the  English  suffix,  and  neeskol 
IB  prol>ably  the  equivalent  in  the  Mas- 
sachuset  dialect  of  Algonquian  of  the 
Micmac  nigog,  'harpoon*  (Ferland,  Foy. 
Ganad.,  Ill,  1865),  which  appears  as 
mgogue  in  Canadian  French.    (  a.  p.  c.) 

Heetlont.  Given  as  a  division  of  Tsim- 
ehian  on  Laredo  canal,  n.  w.  coast  of 
British  Columbia.  The  Haida  speak  of 
Nfslfis  as  a  Tsimshian  chief  living  in  this 
district. 

V«ee*lovM.—Oibb»  after  Andermn  in  Hist.  Mag., 
74. 1862.  Weeoelow*.— Coues  and  Kingsley.  Stand. 
Nat.  Hist,  pt.  6.  136,  1885.  VMS-Ioias.— Kane, 
Waud.  in  N.  A.,  app..  1859. 

Hegabamat,  Ho^l.  A  converted  Mon- 
tagnais  chief,  who  lived  at  Sillery, 
Quebec!;  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  He  was  baptized,  with  his 
wife  Marie  and  his  son  Cnarles,  in  1639. 
Although  generally  peaceful  after  embrac- 
ing Christianity,  ne  frequently  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Iroquois,  always  enemies 
of  the  Montagnais.  In  1652  he  was  a 
member  of  a  delegation  sent  by  his  tribe 
to  solicit  aid  from  Gov.  Dudley,  of  New 
England,  against  the  Iroquois.  He  also 
appeared  in  behalf  of  his  people  and 
acted  on  the  part  of  the  French  during  the 
.convention  at  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  in 
1645,  where  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made 


with  the  Iroouois  and  other  tribes.  He 
was  selected  by  P^re  Druillettes  to  ac- 
company him  on  his  visit  to  the  Abnaki 
in  1651,  at  which  time  he  was  alluded  to 
by  the  French  as  ** Captain  Sillery."  It 
was  through  his  efforts  that  peace  was 
made  by  the  French  with  one  of  the  tribes 
on  the  coast  s.  of  Quebec,  neighbors  of  the 
Abnaki,  seemingly  the  Malecite  or  Nor- 
ridgewock.  On  his  death.  Mar.  19, 1666, 
his  war  chief,  Negaskouat,  became  his 
successor.  Negabarnat  was  a  firm  friend 
of  the  French,  and  after  his  conversion 
was  their  chief  counsellor  in  regard  to 
their  movements  on  the  lower  St  Law- 
rence, (c.  T.) 

Keffahnqaet,  Albert  A  Potawatomi,  the 
first  full-blood  Indian  of  the  United  States 
to  be  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 
Born  near  St  Marys,  Kans.,  in  1874,  he 
moved  with  his  parents  to  the  Potawatomi 
res.  (now  Pottawatomie  CO.,  Ok  la. ),  where 
he  entered  the  Catholic  mission  school 
conducted  by  the  Benedictine  monks  at 
Sacred  Heart  Mission,  making  rapid  prog- 
ress in  his  studies  and  gaining  the  fnend- 
ship  of  his  teachers  by  his  tr^i^ble  char- 
acter. Later  he  entered  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda  Fide  in  Rome,  and  was  there 
ordained  a  priest  in  1903.  The  same  year 
he  returned  to  America  and  has  since 
engaged  in  active  religious  work  among 
the  Indians. 

Kegaoaiohirinionek  ( '  people  of  the  fine 
sandy  beach.  * — A.  F.  C. ).  A  tribe  or  band 
living  in  1658  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mis- 
sion of  St  Michel  near  the  head  of  Green 
bay.  Wis. ;  probably  a  part  of  the  Ottawa 
tribe,  possibly  the  Nassauaketon.  They 
are  located  by  the  Jesuit  Relation  of  1648 
on  the  s.  side  of  L.  Huron  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Ottawa.  In  1658,  fleeing  l)efore 
the  Iroquois,  they  came  to  the  country  of 
the  Potawatomi  at  Green  bay  precisely 
as  the  Ottawa  did  and  at  the  same  time. 
Vemouiob.— Tailhan    in   Perrot.  M4m.,  221,  1864 

i'  'fe8 1  Ilinols  NeKaooich  " ) .  Venouiohiriaiottek. — 
es.  Rel.  1658,21. 1858.  Veffaouidiiriiiottek.— Perrot 
(ca.  1720).  M^m.,  221.  1864.  Nifouaoniohirinik.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1648,  62.  1858. 

Hegas.  A  former  Abnaki  village  in  Pe- 
nobscot CO. ,  Me. 

Hega».— Willis  in  Me.  HlstSoc.  Coll.,  iv,  108, 1856. 
Kiqne.  —  Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  ni,  835,  1788 
(identical?). 

Negro  and  Indian.  The  first  negro 
slaves  were  introduced  into  the  J^w 
World  (1501-03)  ostensibly  to  labor  in 
the  place  of  the  Indians,  who  showed 
themselves  ill-suited  to  enforced  tasks 
and,  moreover,  were  being  exterminated 
in  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  Indian- 
negro  intermixture  has  proceeded  on  a 
larger  scale  in  South  America,  but  not  a 
little  has  also  taken  place  in  various  parts 
of  the  northern  continent.  Wood  ( New 
England's  Prospect,  77,  1634)  tells  how 
some  Indians  of  Masj^achusetts  in  1633, 
coming  across  a  negro  in  the  top  of  a  tree, 
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were  frightened,  surmising  that  **  he  was 
Abamacno,  or  the  devil."  Neverthele^, 
intermixture  of  Indians  and  negroes  has 
occurred  in  New  England.  About  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  the  Indians  of 
Marthas  Vineyard  began  to  intermarry 
with  negroes,  the  result  being  that  "  the 
mixed  race  increased  in  numl^rs  and  im- 

S roved  in  temperance  and  industry.  *  *  A 
ke  intermixture  with  similar  results  is 
reported  about  the  name  time  from  parts 
of  C.  Cod.  Among  the  Mashpee  in  1802 
very  few  pure  Indians  were  left»  there  be- 
ing a  number  of  mulattoes  ( Maj-s.  Hist. 
80C.C0II.,  I,  206;  IV,  206;  ibid.,  2ds.,  in, 
4;  cf.  Prince  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no. 
3,  1907).  Robert  Rantoul  in  1833  ( Hist. 
Coll.  Essex  Inst.,  xxiv,  81)  states  that 
**the  Indians  are  said  to  be  improved  by 
the  mixture."  In  1890,  W.  H.  Clark 
(Johns  Hopk.  Univ.  Circ.,  x,  no.  84,  28) 
says  of  the  Gay  Head  Indians:  ** Although 
one  observes  much  that  betokens  the 
Indian  type,  the  admixture  of  negro  and 
white  blood  has  materially  changed 
them."  The  deportation  of  the  Pequot 
to  the  Bermudas  after  the  defeat  of  1638 
may  have  led  to  admixture  there.  The 
Pequot  of  Groton,  Conn.,  who  in  1832 
numbered  but  40,  were  reported  as  con- 
siderably mixed  with  white  and  negro 
blood,  and  the  condition  of  the  few  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Paugusset  of  Milford 
in  1849  was  about  the  same  (De  For- 
est, Hist.  Inds.  Conn.,  356,  1853).  Of 
the  Indians  in  Led  yard  we  read  (ibid., 
445):  **None  of  the  pure  Pequot  race  are 
left,  all  being  mixe<l  with  Indians  of 
other  tribes  or  with  whites  and  negroes." 
Long  Island  presents  another  point  of 
Indian-ne^ro  admixture.  Of  the  Shinne- 
cock  on  the  s.  shore,  Gatschetin  1889  ( Am. 
Antiq.,  xi,  390,  1889)  observes:  ** There 
are  150  individuals  now  going  under  this 
name,  but  they  are  nearly  all  mixed  with 
negro  bloml,  dating  from  the  times  of 
slavery  in  the  Northern  states."  Still 
later  M.  R.  Harrington  (.Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xvi,  37,  1903)  notes  the  occur- 
rence in  many  individuals  of  both  Indian 
and  negro  somatic  characters.  These 
Shinnec'ock  evidently  have  not  been  so 
completely  Africanized  as  some  authori- 
ties oelieve.  The  remnant  of  the  Mon- 
tauk  in  East  Hampton  are  reported  by 
W.  W.  Tooker  find.  Plai;e-name8,  iv, 
1889)  to  he  inixea  with  negroes,  though 
still  recognizable  by  their  aboriginal  fea- 
tures. The  region  of  Chesapeake  bay 
furnishes  evidences  of  Indian-negro  inter- 
mixture. The  fact,  pointed  out  by  Brin- 
ton  (Am.  Antiq.,  ix,  352,  1887),  that  the 
list  of  the  numerals  1-10  given  as  Nanti- 
coke  in  a  manuscript  of  Pvrlseus,  the 
missionary  to  the  Mohawk,  dating  from 
1780,  is  really  Mandingo  or  a  closely 
related  African  language,  indicates  con- 


tact or  intermixture.  Of  the  Pamunkey 
and  Mattapony  of  Virginia,  Col.  Aylett 
(Rep.  Ind.,  U.  S.  Census  1890,  602)  states 
that  there  has  Ix^n  a  considerable  mix- 
ture of  white  and  negro  blood,  principally 
the  former.  Traces  of  Indian  blood  are 
noticeable,  according  to  G.  A.  Townsend 
(Scribner's  Mag.,  no.  72,  518,  1871),  in 
many  of  the  freebom  negroes  of  the  e. 
shore  of  Maryland.  AcconlingtoMooney 
(Am.  Anthrop.',  in,  132,  1890),  **  there 
is  not  now  a  native  full-blood  Indian 
speaking  his  own  language  from  Dela- 
ware bay  to  Pamlico  sound,"  those  who 
claim  to  be  Indians  having  much  negro 
blood.  We  find  not  only  Indian-negro 
intermixture,  but  also  the  practice  of 
negro  slavery  among  the  Indians  of  the 
8.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states.  The  Melun- 
geons  of  Hancock  co.,  Tenn.,  but  form- 
erly resident  in  North  Carolina,  are  said 
to  be  **  a  mixture  of  white,  Indian,  and 
ne^rro"  (Am.  Anthrop.,  11,  347,  1889). 
The  so-called  Croatan  (q.  v.)  of  North 
Carolina  and  Redbones  of  South  Carolina 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  mixture.  The 
holding  of  negro  slaves  by  the  tribes  of 
the  Carolinas  led  to  considerable  inter- 
marriage. There  has  been  much  negro 
admixture  among  the  Seminole  from  an 
early  i)eriod,  although  the  remnant  still 
living  in  Florida  is  of  comparatively  pure 
Indian  blood.  Of  the  other  Indians  of 
Muskhogean  stock  theCreeksseem  to  have 
most  miscegenation,  fully  one-third  of  the 
tribe  having  perceptible  negro  admixture. 
In  the  time  of  De  Soto  a  **  queen"  of 
the  Yuchi  ran  away  with  one  of  his 
negro  slaves.  Estevanico,  the  famous 
companion  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  the  ex- 
plorer, in  1528-36,  was  a  nep*o,  and  the  im- 
portance of  negro  companions  of  Spanish 
explorers  has  been  discussed  by  Wright 
(Am.  Anthrop.,  iv,  217-28,  1902).  Of 
Algonquian  peoples  the  Shawnee,  and 
the  Chippewa  of  Minnesota,  etc. ,  furnish 
some  cases  of  Indian-negro  intermar- 
riage^the  fathers  negro,  the  mothers 
Indian.  The  Canadian  Tuscarora  of  the 
Iroquoian  stock  are  said  to  have  some 
little  negro  blood  among  them,  and  Grin- 
nell  reports  a  few  persons  of  evident  negro 
blood  among  the  Piepm  and  Kainah. 
Some  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  plains 
and  the  far  W.  have  taken  a  dislike  to  the 
n^ro,  and  he  often  figures  to  disadvantaj^e 
in  their  myths  and  legends.  Marcy,  in 
1853,  reports  this  of  the  Comanche,  and 
in  1891  the  present  writer  found  it  true 
to  a  certain  extent  of  the  Kutenai  of 
s.  E.  British  Columbia.  Nevertheless, 
a  few  cases  of  intermarriage  are  reported 
from  this  region.  The  Caddo,  former 
residents  of  lx>uisiana  and  e.  Texas,  ap- 
pear to  have  much  negro  blood,  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  prol)able  that  many 
of  the  negroes  of  the  whole  lower  Atlantic 
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and  Gulf  re^on  have  much  of  Indian 
blood.  Lewis  and  Clark  reported  that 
some  of  the  N.  VV.  Indians,  for  mysterious 
reat^ons,  got  their  negro  servant  to  consort 
with  the  Indian  women,  so  much  were 
they  taken  with  him.  According  to 
Swanton  the  richest  man  among  the  8kid- 
Q^te  Haida  is  a  negro.  In  the  Indian- 
n^ro  half-breed,  as  a  rule,  the  negro 
type  of  features  seems  to  predominate. 
The  relation  of  the  folklore  of  the  n^roes 
in  America  to  that  of  the  American  abo- 
ri^nes  has  been  the  subject  of  not  a  little 
discussion.  In  regard  to  the  *' Uncle 
Eemus**  stories,  Crane  (Pop.  Sci.  Mo., 
xviii,  324-3;^,  1881)  and  Gerber  (Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  vi,  245-57,  1893)  assume 
the  African  origin  of  practically  all  these 
myths,  and  hold  that  such  borrowing  as 
has  taken  place  has  been  from  the  negroes 
by  the  Indians.  Powell  ( Harris,  Uncle 
fiiemus,  introd.,  1895)  and  Mooney  (19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  232-34,  1900)  entertain 
the  opinion  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  myths  in  question  are  indigenous 
with  the  Indians  of  s.  £.  United  States. 
The  latter  points  out  that  *'in  all  the 
southern  colonies  Indian  slaves  were 
bought  and  sold  and  kept  in  servitude 
and  worked  in  the  fields*  side  by  side 
with  negroes  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution.** The  conservatism  of  the  In- 
dian and  his  dislike  or  contempt  for  the 
negro  must  have  prevented  his  lx)rrowing 
much,  while  the  imitativeness  of  the  lat- 
ter and  his  love  for  comic  stories  led  him, 
Mooney  thinks,  to  absorb  a  good  deal  from 
the  Indian.  He  also  holds  that  the  idea 
that  such  stories  are  necessarily  of  negro 
origin  is  due  largely  to  the  common  but 
mistaken  notion  that  the  Indian  has  no 
sense  of  humor. 

In  addition  to  the  writings  cited,  con- 
sult a  special"  study  by  Chamberlain  in 
Science,  xvii,  85-90,  1891.  See  Mixed 
bioods^  Race mimeSy  Slavery,      (a.  f.  c. ) 

Hegro  Town.  A  village  mentioned  in 
1836  as  near  Withlacoochee  r.,  Fla.,  and 
bume<l  in  that  year  by  the  Americans 
(Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  135,  1848).  It 
was  probably  occupied  by  ninaway  slaves 
and  Seminole. 

HeguMet  A  former  villa^,  probably 
of  the  Abnaki,  about  the  site  of  Wool- 
wich, Me.  The  site  was  sold  in  1639. 
VuMqi&t.— Smith  (1616)  in  Ma«8.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll., 
Sd  s.,  in,  22. 18S3.  HauMtf .— Sewall  (1833)  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soe.  CoU.,  n,  207,  mi.  VeguaMM^— i^wall 
(1^33),  ibid..  190  (misprint.)  Veguasei^.— Willis, 
ibid..  233.  »egTi«iiasf.— Deed  of  1648  qaoted  by 
Drake,  Blc.  Inds.,  bic.  3.  100,  1848.  VefnaaMt— 
Sewall  (1833)  in  Me.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  n,  207,  1847. 
Vtnaaet.— Deed  of  1648  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  3. 100, 1848. 

Hegwagon.  Achiefof  the  Ottawa  of  the 
Michilimackinac  rejnon  of  Michigan,  com- 
monly known  as  Little  Wing,  or  Wing, 
and  also  c^led  Ningweegon.  Although 
the  United  States  had  declined  the  proffer 


of  Indian  services  in  the  >var  with  Great 
Britain  in  1812,  Negwagon  espoused  the 
American  cause  and  lost  a  son  in  battle, 
whereupon  he  adopted  Austin  E.  Wing. 
When  the  British  took  possession  of 
Michilimackinac,  Negwagon  retired  with 
his  people  to  their  hunting  grounds,  hoist- 
ing the  American  flag  over  his  camp. 
Happening  to  be  alone,  he  was  visited  by 
British  soldiers,  who  ordered  him  to 
strike  his  flag.  Obeying  the  command, 
he  wound  the  emblem  around  his  arm, 
and,  drawing  his  tomahawk,  said  to  the 
officer,  **  Englishmen,  Negwagon  is  the 
friend  of  the  Americans,  lie  has  but  one 
flag  and  one  heart;  if  you  take  one  you 
shall  take  the  other!'*  Then  sounding  a 
war  cry  he  assembled  his  warriors  and 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  peace  and  to 
hoist  the  flag  again.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  he  annually  visited  Detroit  with 
his  family  in  two  large  birchbark  canoes 
with  an  American  flag  flying  from  the 
stern  of  each.  Lewis  Cass,  then  stationed 
at  Detroit,  never  failed  to  reward  him  on 
the  occasion  of  these  visits  with  two  new 
flags.  By  treaty  of  Mar.  28, 1836,  he  was 
granted  an  annuity  of  $100,  payable  in 
money  or  goods.  N^wagon  is  described 
as  having  Deen  very  large  in  stature.  A 
county  of  Michigan  was  named  in  his 
honor,  but  the  name  was  subsequently 
changed.  CJonsult  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
111,1857.  (c.  T.) 

Kehadi  ( NexA'dt,  '  people  of  Nex ' ) .  A 
Tlingit  division  living  at  Sanya,  Alaska, 
peculiar  as  being  outside  of  both  Tlingit 
phratries  and  able  to  marry  into  any 
other  group.  It  is  said  to  be  of  Tsim- 
shian  origin.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Nehalem.  A  Salish  tribe  formerly  living 
on  or  near  Nehalem  r. ,  in  n.  w.  Oregon,  but 
now  on  Grande  Ronde  res.  Pop.  28inl871. 
Kaalem.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  39,  32d  Cong..  1st  8es.s.,  2, 
1852.  V^Aim.— Framboi.se  quoted  by  Gairdner 
(1835)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond..  xi,  255,  1841. 
Ha-e'-lfim.— Doraev,  Naltftnnetiinni'  MS.  vocab., 
B. A.  E.,1884.  Hahelem.— Duflotde  Mofras,  Or^on, 
n,  104, 1844.  Nehalenu.— Palmer  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
93,  84th  Cong..  Ist  sess.,  111.  1856.  NehaUm.— 
Victor  in  Overland  Mo.,  vii,  346, 1871.  Hehalina.— 
Geary  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  171,  1860.  He-i'lfan.— 
Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Neatueca  name. ) 

Kehaltmoken.  A  body  of  Salish  under 
the  Fraser  superintendenev,  British  Co- 
lumbia.—Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  79,  1878. 

Hehemathla.     See  Neainathla, 

Kehjao  (Ne-hf-jd-Oy  *wolf').  A  clan  of 
the  Mahican. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  174, 
1877. 

Hehogatawonahi.    A  band  of  the  Dakota 
near  St  Croix  r.,  in  Minnesota  or  Wis- 
consin, in  1778.     It  was  one  of  the  three 
river  bands. 
Nehogatawonaher.— Baibi,  Atln^i  Ethnog.,  xxxiii, 

1774,  1826.    Hehogatawonaha.— Carver,  Trav.,  60, 
778. 

Heholohawee.  Given  bv  Havwood 
(Hist.  Tenn.,  276,  1823)  as  the  name  of  a 
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Cherokee  clan,  signifying  'blind  sa- 
vanna'. No  such  clan  name  or  meaning 
exists  in  the  tribe,  and  the  name  is  evi- 
dently a  bad  corruption  either  of  Ani''- 
kililhi  or  of  Ani^'-Gatagewi,  Cherokee  clan 
names,  the  latter  having  a  slight  resem- 
blance to  the  word  for  *  swamp'  or  'sa- 
vanna', (j.  M.) 

Kehowmean  {Njc'drnVn,  meaning  doubt- 
ful). A  village  of  the  Lytton  band  of 
Ntlakyapamuk,  on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser 
r.,  IJ  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. 
Vehowmeaii.— Can.Ind.AfT.,79, 1878.  H'homi'n.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4,  1899. 
VhumeeB.~Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1892.  312,  1893. 
Vohomeen.— Brit  Col.  Map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria, 
1872.  Hx'omi'n.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  II,  1?2, 1900. 

Keihahat  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  by  Joutel  in  1689  ( Mar- 
gry,  D^c,  III,  409,  1878)  as  an  ally  of  the 
Kadohadacho. 

Heinningaitna.  A  settlement  of  the 
Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  on  an  island  n.  of  the 
entrance  to  Lyon  inlet,  at  the  s.  end  of 
Melville_penin.,  Canada. 
Veynninf-Eit-dtti.— Parry,  Second  Voy.,  162, 1824. 
W&itarliUnd.— Ibid. 

Hekah  (AYM,  'goose* ).  A  gens  of  the 
Ch  i  D  De  wa. 

He-kah.— Warren,  Hist.  Ojibways,  46,  1886. 
Hi'ka.— Wm.  Jones,  inf  n,  1906. 

Hekoabaniite.  A  tribe,  probably  Mon- 
tagnais,  formerly  living  n.  w.  of  L.  St  John, 
Quebec. 

Heoonbaviitea. — Lattre,  map,  1784  (misprint). 
VekonbanistM.— Bellin,  map,  1765;  Alcedo,  Die. 
Geog.,  Ill,  28,  290:  iv,  210.  1788.  Nelonbanistes.— 
Esnautsand  Rapilly,  map,  1777  (misprint). 

Kekuniisnis  (* round  isle').     A  former 
Chitimacha  village  opposite  He  aux  Ois- 
eaux,  in  Lac  de  la  Fausse  Pointe,  La. 
Nelnm  Bi'tais.— Qatsehet  in  Trans.  Antbrop.Soc. 
Wash.,  II,  152,  1883. 

Hekan-stnstai  (Neku^n  stAsW-i^  *the 
Stustas  of  Naikun').  A  subdivision  of 
the  Stustas,  a  family  of  the  Eagle  clan  of 
thellaidaCq.  V. ).  As  their  name  implies, 
they  lived  near  the  ^reat  sand  point  called 
Naikun,  or  Rose  spit.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Haeku'n  staataai'.— Boas  in  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  23, 1898.  Neka'n  stAtta'-i.— ^wanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  276, 1906. 

Kelcelohanmee.  Given  as  one  of  the 
tribes  on  Fresno  res.,  Cal.,  in  1861,  num- 
bering 86  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  219,  1861). 
Apparently  the  only  mention  of  the  tribe, 
which  is  presumably  Moquelumnau. 

Kellagottine  (*  people  at  the  end  of  the 
world').  A  division  of  the  Kawcho- 
dinne,  occupying  the  country  on  L.  Simp- 
son and  along  Anderson  r., Canada,  next 
to  the  Eskimo.  Anderson  and  others 
(Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  ii,  260,  1863) 
called  them  half  Kawchodinne  and  half 
Kutchin.  Macfarlane  ( ibid. ,  259 )  said  they 
erect  lodges  of  turf  on  poles.  Ross  said 
in  1859  that  the  Kawchodinne  residing  in 
the  country  around  Ft  Good  Hope  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Arctic  circle  on  Mac- 
kenzie r.,  coming  into  contac't  with  the 
Kutchin,  with  whom,  by  intermarriage, 


they  have  formed  the  tribe  Bastard 
Loucheux. 

B&tard  Lonoheux.— Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  II.260, 
1863.  Batards-Lottoheux.— Petitot.Dict.Ddn^Diu- 
dji^,  XX, 1876.  Lonoheux-Batards.— R08S,MS.,B.A. 
£..  1859.  Nn^U-fottini.  —  Fetitot  in  Bui.  8oc. 
G6ojf .  Paris,  e  hart,  1875.  Vn^Ua-Oottiiie. — Petitot. 
Autour  du  lac  des  Ewilaves,  862, 1891.  Tpa-pa-Qot- 
tini.  —Ibid.  (=' ocean  people ' ) .  Yieuz  de  lallar.  — 
Ibid. 

Hellmole.  A  rancheria  belonging  to  the 
former  Dominican  mission  of  Sm  Miguel 
de  la  Frontera,  w.  coast  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, about  30  m.  s.  of  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Its  inhabitants  spoke  a  Diegueilo  dia- 
lect.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  18, 
1860. 

Kelaste  (Ne'lus-te,  *the  hollow  leaf'). 
Given  by  Haywood  (Tenn.,  276,  1823)  as 
a  clan  of  the  Cherokee.  No  such  clan 
now  exists,  but  there  is  some  evidence  of 
the  former  existence  of  a  Cherokee  clan 
taking  its  name  from  the  holly  {usCi^)\ 
the  clan  name  would  probably  have  been 
Ani^-Usaistl^  (j.  M.) 

Kemah.  A  former  Chinook  village  on 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  e.  side  of  Shoalwater  bay, 
Wash. 

Mar'hoo.— Swan,  N.  W.  Coast,  211,  1857.  Mix.— 
Boas,  inf  n,  1906  (Chehalisname).  He'ma.— Ibid, 
(own  name).  TctEmi'x.— Ibid.  (Chehalis  name 
for  the  villaKers). 

Kemalqainner.  A  Chinookan  tribe,  be- 
longing to  the  Cushook  division  (q.  v. )  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  which  lived  in  1806  at 
the  falls  of  the  Willamette,  in  Oregon,  but 
also  had  a  temporary  house  on  the  n.  end 
of  San  vies  id.,  where  they  went  occasion- 
ally to  collect  wappatoo.  They  num- 
bere<l  200,  in  4  houses. — Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,ii,  219,  1814. 


Nemalqoimier.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  219, 
1814.    Ke-mal-quin-n    "       '-  •      • 
Clark,  VI,  116, 1905. 


1814.    He-mal-quin-ner'*.— Orig.  Jour.   Lewis  and 


Kemoy.  Noted  as  a  Snake  band  at  the 
head  of  Madison  r.,  Mont.,  one  of  the 
head  forks  of  the  Missouri.  This  would 
place  the  band  in  Tukuarika  territory, 
though  the  name  is  not  identified  with 
any  known  division. 
Ke-moy.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  map,  1814. 

Henabozho.    See  Nanabozho. 

Henekunat.    See  N'migret. 

Nenelkyenok  { A'^ nelk^  '^endXf  *  people 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  river).  A 
gens  of  the  Nimkish,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331, 1897. 

Henelpae  (Ne^m^lpde,  *  those  on  the  up- 
per end  of  the  river*).  A  gens  of  the 
Koeksotenok,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  330,  1897. 

Nenneqai.  A  former  village  connected 
wuth  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  l)een  Esselen.  —  Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Henohnttahe.     See  Palh  Killer. 

Kenoothleot  (Xe-nooth-lect).  A  former 
Chinookan  tril)e  living  28  m.  from  The 
l)alla*<,  on  Columbia  r.,  Greg. — Lee  and 
Frost,  Oregon,  176,  1844. 
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Heodftkheat  {Xe-o^-ddk-he^^,  *head  of 
the  lake  * ) .  Given  by  Morgan  as  a  former 
Cayu^  village  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  lake, 
on  the  site  of  Ithaca,  N .  Y.  In  1 750,  Cara- 
merhoff,  Zeisberger's  companion,  called 
the  lake  there  Ganiataregechiat,  with  the 
same  meaning.  In  1 766  Zeisberger  again 
visited  the  place  and  said  a  Delaware  vil- 
lage existed  at  the  end  of  the  lake.  Th  ree 
or  4  m.  off  was  a  Tutelo  village  with  a 
Cayuga    chief.    The   Tutelo    had    been 

6 laced  there  by  the  Iroquois.    ( w.  m.  b.  ) 
•-^-diik-h«-at.— Morgan.  Leajfue  Iroq..  470, 1851. 


Keokaatah  (Four  Legs).  The  Meno- 
minee name  of  a  Winnebago  chief  whose 
village,  commonly  known  as  Four  Legs 
Village,  was  situated  at  the  point  where 
Fox  r.  leaves  L.  Winnebago,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Neenah,  Winnebago  co., 
Wis.  According  to  Draper  (Wis.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  X,  114, 1888) ,  while  living  here 
Neokautah  for  a  time  claimed  tribute  from 
Americans  who  passed  his  village.  With 
Dekaury  and  other  Winnebago  chiefs  he 
joined  m  the  war  against  the  United 
States  in  1812-13,  reaching  the  seat  of 
hostilities  in  time  to  join  Tecumseh  in 
the  fighting  at  Ft  Meigs,  Ohio,  and  later 
engaged  in  the  attack  on  Ft  Sandusky, 
so  amy  defended  by  Croghan  (Grignon's 
Recollections  in  Wis.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  in, 
269,  1857).  Neokautah  was  one  of  the 
representatives  of  his  people  at  the  peace 
conference  at  Mackinaw,  Mich.,  June  3, 
1815,  and  was  a  signer  of  the  treaty  of 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. ,  Aug.  19  J  825,  under 
the  French  name  **  Les  quatres  jambes," 
as  leading  representative  of  his  tribe. 
His  Winnebago  name  is  given  as  Hoot- 
shoapkau,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  sel- 
dom used.  (c.  T. ) 

Heolithio  age.  A  term,  signifying  *  new 
stone  age,'  applied  originally  in  Europe  to 
the  culture  period  that  followed  the  Paleo- 
lithic (*old  stone')  age  and  preceded  the 
Bronze  or  Metal  age,  the  separation,  as 
the  name  implies,  ^ing  chronologic.  In 
northern  America  at  the  period  of  dis- 
covery the  native  culture  was  that  of  the 
Stone  age  in  general,  all  stages  of  stone 
art  being  represented  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  ft  is  thus  not  possible  to  separate 
the  culture  as  a  whole  on  a  time  oasis, 
and  the  terms  Neolithic  and  Paleolithic 
are  not  applicable  save  in  a  theoretical 
sense,  i.  e.,  on  the  assumption  that  each 
tribe  or  group  of  tribes  that  ha<l  achieved 
the  higher  stone  culture  had  necessarily 
at  an  earlier  period  passed  through  the 
lower.     See  AiUiguUy.  (w.  h.  h.  ) 

Keomaitaaeo  (niomaS^  *sand  piled  in 
hills';  hetd^neoj  *men,  people':  *  sand-hill 
people').  A  band  of  the  Heviqsnipahis 
division  of  the  Cheyenne,  so  calle<l  from 
having  formerly  ranged  chiefly  in  the 


** sand-hill  country"  of  n.  e.  Colorado. 
Not  identical  with  the  Cheyenne  tribe  as 
a  whole,  as  has  been  stated.  ( J.  m.  ) 
N^mai-tiLneo.— Mooney,  Cheyenne  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1906.  Band-hill  people.— Grinnell  in  Internat. 
Cong.  Amerleanfste,  xiii,  139, 1906. 

Heomonni  ( Rain-cloud ) .  An  lowachief , 
of  inferior  grade,  during  the  early  half  of 
the  19th  century.  He  claimed  to  have 
taken  scalps  from  Kansa,  Omaha,  Mis- 
souri, Sioux,  Osage,  and  Sauk  Indians, 
and  Catlin  (Fourteen  Iowa  Indians,  3,  6, 
1844),  who  writes  his  name  *'New- 
mon-ya,  Walkinj;  rain,"  says  he  was 
much  more  distinguished  as  a  warrior 
than  White  Cloud  (under  whom  he  was 
third  chief),  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  celebrated  men  of  the  Iowa  tribe. 
Catlin  gives  Neomonni's  age,  about  1843, 
as  54  years,  and  describes  him  as  nearly 
6i  ft  tall.  He  was  one  of  the  14  Iowa 
who  visited  England  with  Melody  in 
1843,  Catlin,  who  painted  his  portrait, 
acting  as  interpreter.  His  name  appears 
among  the  signers  to  the  treaties  of  Prairie 
du  Clnen,  Wis.,  July  15, 181^,  as  '^Niayoo 
Manie,  Walking  rain";  Ft  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  Sept.  17,  1836,  as  **Ne-o-mo-na, 
Raining  cloud  " ;  and  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov. 
23,  1837,  as  Ne-o-mon-ni.  His  portrait 
was  also  painted  in  Washington  for  the 
War  Department  by  C.  B.  King,  and  is 
iteproduced  in  McKenneyand  Hall,  Ind. 
Tnbes,  ii,  1858. 

Kepanet,  Tom.  A  Christian  Nipmuc, 
the  faithful  and  valued  friend  of  the 
Massachusetts  colonists  during  the  King 
Philip  war  in  the  17th  century.  The 
English,  desirous  of  negotiating  with  the 
enemy  for  the  release  of  certain  white 
captives,  chose  Nepanet  as  their  emissary, 
and  although  confine<l  with  others  on  an 
island  in  Boston  harbor,  he  consented  to 
undertake  the  mission.  He  started  for 
the  Indian  camp,  Apr.  12,  1676,  and 
although  unsuccessful  in  the  first  attempt, 
it  was  chiefly  through  his  initiative  and 
subsequent  efforts  that  the  family  of  Mr 
Rowlandson  and  other  prisoners  were 
finallv  released.  It  was  also  through  his 
aid  that  a  party  of  Englishmen  under 
Capt.  Henchman  were  enabled  to  sur- 
prise a  body  of  the  enemy  at  Weshakom 
ponds,  near  Lancaster,  Mass.,  in  May, 
1676.  (c.  T.) 

Hepawtacmn.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the  n. 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Lancaster 
CO.,  Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Nephrite.  This  semiprecious  stone, 
called  also  jade,  was  emploved  by  the 
native  tribes  of  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska  in  the  manufacture  of  implements. 
Deposits  of  the  stone  were  found  in  1890 
by  Lieut.  Stoney  in  what  is  now  called 
the  Jade  mts.,  which  lie  n.  of  Kowak 
r.,  Alaska,  150  m.  above  its  mouth;  and 
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bowlders  and  erratic  fragments  have  been 
discovered  in  lower  Fraser  valley  and 
at  other  pointe  in  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska — facts  indicating  a  wide  distribu- 
tion of  the  material.  Nephrite  has  not 
been  found,  however,  so  far  as  known, 
within  the  area  of   the  United  States 

E roper,  with  the  exception  of  an  erratic 
owlder  of  mottled  leek-green  color, 
weighing  47  lbs.,  obtained  by  a  prospector 
in  auriferous  gravels  in  s.  Oregon,  and  a 
small  pebble  from  the  shores  of  Puget  sd. 
(Terry).  It  is  usually  found  associated 
with  metamorphic  rocks,  but  the  exact 
manner  of  its  occurrence  is  not  under- 
stood. It  is  not  quite  as  hard  as  quartz, 
but  on  account  of  its  compact,  fibrous 
structure  it  is  extremely  tough  and  there- 
fore makes  very  serviceable  implements. 
Though  not  always  fine-grained,  nephrite 
takes  a  high  polish  and  presents  a  very 
handsome  appearance.  The  colors  range 
through  various  shades  of  gray,  grayish, 
and  olive  greens,  bright  greens,  to  brown- 
ish and  blackish  hues.  1 1  is  often  streaked 
and  mottled,  and  is  sometimes  more  or  less 
translucent  Before  the  introduction  of 
iron  in  theN.  W.  nephrite  was  much  em- 
ployed for  hammers,  adzes,  drills,  knives, 
whetstones,  etc!.,  but  it  seems  rarely  to 
have  been  used  for  ornaments;  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that,  as  in  the 
S.,  it  had  any  special  or  mythologic  sig- 
nificance. As  the  stone  is  too  tough  to 
be  readily  shaped  by  fracturing,  it  was 
divided  by  sawing — usually,  it  is  believed, 
with  strips  of  wood  used  in  conjunction 
with  sharp  sand.  Many  of  the  specimens 
in  our  museums  show  traces  of  such  treat- 
ment. The  implements  were  finished  by 
grinding,  and  sometimes  were  highly 
polished.  Specimens  have  been  obtamed 
mainly  from  the  coast  tribes  between 
Puget  sd.  in  the  s.  and  Point  Barrow  in 
the  N.;  but  many  are  not  fully  identified 
as  nephrite,  and  a  considerable  number  are 
probably  j)ectolite  (q.  v. ).  The  sources  of 
nephrite  and  related  minerals  found  in  use 
by  the  natives  has  been  much  discussed, 
since  until  recently  no  deposits  had  been 
discovered  in  America,  and  it  was  surmised 
that  the  northern  spei'imens  might  have 
been  brought  from  Siberia,  and  tne  Mexi- 
can and  Central  American  from  China; 
but  this  view  is  now  practically  aban- 
doned. Analysis  of  the  northern  neph- 
rites gives  silica  56  to  58;  magnesia,  20  to 
22;  lime,  11  to  14;  oxide  of  iron,  5  to  8; 
aluminum,  1  to  3;  specific  gravity,  2.9  to  3. 
For  an  account  of  the  nephrites  and 
related  minerals  of  British  Columbia,  con- 
sult Dawson  in  Canadian  Rec.  of  Sci.,  ii, 
no.  6,  1887.  For  the  Alaskan  nephrites 
see  Clark  in  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  s.,  xxviii, 
1884;  Clark  and  Merrill  in  Proc.  Nat. 
Mus.  1888,  XI,  1889;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  K,  18t>9;  Smith  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  IV,  Anthrop.  in,  1903;  Terry 


in  Science,  Jan.  3,  1890;  Wilson  in  Rep. 
Nat  Mus.  1896,  1898.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Heponiet.  A  former  important  Massa- 
chuset  village  on  Neponset  r.  about  the 
present  Stoughton,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass. 
John  Eliot  labored  there  as  a  missionary 
in  1646,  and  it  was  one  of  several  tem- 
porary residences  of  Chickataubut,  chief 
of  the  Massachuset 

OhickaUwbnt— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Researches,  32,  1824 
(sachem's  name).  NapoiiMtt.— Mas^.  Hist.  8oc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  Ill,  825.  note,  1856.  VarpoiiMt.— Hub- 
bard (1680).  ibid.,  2d  s.,  V,  82,  1816.  Veponoett— 
Holmes,  ibid.,  1st  s.,  vii,  9,  1801.  Vepoiuet— 
Pincheon  (1633),  ibid..  2d  s..  viii,  232,  1819.  He- 
ponritt.— Gookin  (1674),  ibid.,  Ists.,  i,  148.  1806. 

Kererahhe.  A  civil  or  peace  chief  of 
that  part  of  the  Shawnee  living  on  the 
Scioto  in  Ohio,  present  at  the  conference 
between  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Six  Nations  at  Johnson's 
Hall,  N.  Y.,  in  Apr.,  1774.  He  appears 
to  have  possessed  considerable  oratorical 
power,  and  at  this  conference  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  Miami  representa- 
tives to  follow  Johnson's  advice  and  re- 
main friendly  to  the  English.  Ruttenber 
(Tribes  Hudson  R.,  306,  1872)  mentions 
him  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  more 
prominent  chiefs  of  the  Shawnee  at  that 
period.  Sowanowane,  who,  Ruttenber 
thinks,  was  Cornstalk,  was  head  or  war 
chief  of  the  Shawnee,  and  when  a  belt 
was  given  to  Nererahhe  in  1774,  he  sent 
it  to  Sowanowane.  (c.  t.  ) 

Heron.  The  "captain  general "  of  the 
Iroquois,  taken  near  Montreal  in  1663, 
and  so  called  by  the  French  because  of 
his  great  cruel t v.  In  memory  of  his 
brother  he  had  turned  80  captives,  be- 
sides killing  60  men  with  his  own  hand 
( Jes.  Rel.,  1656, 1663) .  He  wasan  Onon- 
daga named  Aharihon,  suggesting  his 
French  name.  ( w.  m.  b.  ) 

Hesadi  (NesA^dt,  *  salt-water  people*). 
A  division  of  the  Wolf  nhratry  of  the 
Tlingit,  living  at  Kake,  Alaska,  (j.  r.  s.) 

Nesaqaake.  (From  Neese-saqd-aukey 
Mand  of  the  second  outlet,*  i.  e.,  Nesa- 
quake  r. — Ruttenber).  A  settlement  to 
which  the  Matinecoc  retired  after  the  war 
of  1643,  at  the  present  Nissequague,  and 
Nesaquake  r.,  about  Smith  town,  Suffolk 
CO.,  Long  id.,  N.  Y. 

Miisaquoguo*.— Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  74, 
1H72.  VuMtquaket.— Clark,  Ononda^.  i,  IH,  1849. 
Neooeaqiutke.— Doc.  of  1669  quoted  bv  Thompson, 
Long  Id.,  I,  255,  \HX  Neertaouake.-^lbid.  KeM- 
quack.— Andros  ( 1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv, 
7-29,  1883.  He»aau»k.— Nicolls  (1666),  ibid.,  576. 
Neutquake.  — Ibid.,  575.  Netaqiumke.  —  Doc.  of 
1666,  ibid..  576.  Netequake.— Doc.  of  1660  quoted 
by  Ruttenber,  Ind.  Geog.  Names,  93,  1906.  He«- 
•equack.— Doc.  of  1686,  ibid.  Nesseqaaoke.— Skid- 
niore  ( 167.5)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XI v,  702. 
1883.  Hip-a-qua-ugt.— Macau  ley,  N.  Y.,  11,164.1829 
(misprint).  iTiainokqueghaoky.— Doc.  of  1645 in  N. 
v.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIV,  60.  1883.  Niasaqoafue.— 
Wood  quoted  bv  Macauley.  N.  Y.,  Ii,  252,  1829. 
Hiaaaquorue.— Thompson,  'Long  Id.,  i,  94,  1843. 
NiMequake.— Deed  of  1666  quoted  by  Thompson, 
ibid.,  263,  ed.  1839.  Klaaequofue. —Thorn peon, 
ibid..  I  466.  1843.  WiMiquack.— Doc.  of  1704 
quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Ind.  Geog.  Names,  98, 1906. 
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Keieambioftit    See  AsMcumbuU. 

Ketoopeck.  A  mixed  Iroquois,  Shaw- 
nee, and  Delaware  village  formerly  at 
the  mouth  of  Neecopeck  r.,  in  Luzerne 
CO.,  Pa.,  where  a  town  of  the  same  name 
now  stands.     It  had  been  abandoned  by 

1779.  (J.N.B.H.) 

Heihamini.  A  Delaware  tribe  or  band 
formerly  living  on  Neshaminy  cr.,  Bucks 
CO.,  Pa. 

Hetiuuiuuii.— Clay  quoted  by  Day,  Penn.,  486, 
1848.  Vethamiaat.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West, 
127, 1816.  He-iham-i-nw.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii.  166, 
1929.  Veahaminiet.— Proud,  Penn.,  ii,  294,  1798. 
Hiahaminet.— Sanford.  U.  8.,  cxlvii,  1819. 

Heshaimock.  A  white-fleshed  variety 
of  potato;  from  the  name  of  the  place 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  was  first  pro- 
duced. Nesharmocky  the  name  of  a  village 
and  stream  in  Mercer  co.,  comes  from  a 
word  in  the  Delaware  dialect  of  Algon- 

?|uian,  signifying  *  place  of  two  rivers', 
rom  nisfia  *  two ' ,  -hanne  'flowing  stream  * , 
-ock  locative  suflSx.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Hethaiath  (  Xe^c'  asaih ) .  A  sept  of  the 
Seshart,  a  Nootka  tribe.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Heshaw.  A  local  word  for  eel  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Trumbull  (Natick  Diet.,  80, 
1903)  says:  "The  name  of  'neshaw  eel' 
is  yet  retained  by  the  fishermen  of  Mar- 
thas Vinevard  and  perhaps  elsewhere 
in  Massacnusetts  for  the  silver  eel  (Mu- 
raena  argentea ) . "  The  derivation  is  trom 
Narraganset  neeahauog  *  eels',  literally 
'pairers,'  from  nees  'two',  auog  'they  go 
to'.  This  Algonquian  name,  Trumbull 
thinks,  may  nave  belonged  originally  to 
the  lamprey.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Kesheptanga.  An  ancient  ruined  pueblo 
situated  in  Jeditoh  valley,  in  the  Hopi 
country,  n.  b.  Arizona.  It  seemingly  was 
one  of  the  group  of  villages  built  and  oc- 
cupied by  tne  Kawaika  people,  who  were 
of  Keresan  stock  from  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  was  first  described,  but  not  named,  by 
V.  Mindeleff  in  1885  as  a  ruin  between 
the  Bat  House  (Chakpahu)  and  the  Horn 
House  (Kokopnyama),  and  was  partially 
excavated  by  Dr  Walter  Hough  for  the 
National  Museum  in  1901.  See  Mindel- 
eff in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  50-51,  1891; 
Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  590,  1898; 
Hough  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1901,  333  et 
sea.,  1903. 
Vcshepatanga.— Hough,  op.  cit.,  pi.  82. 

Hethta.  An  extinct  suDgens  of  the 
Wazhazhe  gens  of  the  Ponca. 

Hecta.— Doreey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229,  1897 
(C"«A). 

Hesietslia.  A  Naskotin  village  at  the 
confluence  of  Blackwater  and  Eraser  rs., 
Brit.  Col. 

Black-Water.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D6n48. 24. 1893. 
VMieteah.— Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  109, 
1892. 

Heiikeep  ( *  little  deep  hollow  or  cut',  ac- 
cording to  Teit;  destroyed',  referring  to 
the  incidents  of  a  story,  according  to  Hill- 
Tout).     A  village  belonging  to  the  Upper 


Eraser  band  of  Ntlakyapamuk,  on  the  w. 
side  of  Eraser  r.,  38  ni.  al)ove  Lvtton, 
Brit.  Col.  Pop.  12  in  1901,  the  last  time 
the  name  was  ofiicially  reported.  Daw- 
son gives  this  as  a  Lillooet  town. 
H'oac'p't.— Hill-Tout  in  Ren.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.. 4, 
1899.  Weiikeep.— Can.  Ind.  Aflf..  pt.  Ii,  166,  1901. 
Hea-i-kip.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 
II,  44,  1891.  Hosykep.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1892,  312, 
1893.  Nisttcap.— n)id.,  78. 1878.  VsE'qip.— Teit  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  ii,  172, 1900. 

HeskoUek.  A  Nataotin  village  on  Ba- 
bine  lake,  Brit.  Col. 

KM'qoUok.— Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  x, 
109,  1892. 

Hespelim.  A  Salish  tribe  on  a  creek  of 
same  name,  a  n.  tributarvof  Columbia  r., 
about  40  in.  above  Ft  Okinakane,  Wash. 
Ross  speaks  of  them  as  one  of  the  Okina- 
gan  tribes,  while  Winans  classes  them  as 
part  of  the  Sanpoil.  The  lattt»r  two  to- 
gether numbered  653  on  Colville  res., 
Wash.,  in  1906. 

In-as-Mtsom.— Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i.  186,  1855. 
la-spellum.— Ross,  Adventures,  290^849.  Nep«e- 
linm.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  253,  1877.  jfespeotomt.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  ( -ompend.,  525. 1878.  Vea-pee- 
liiin.'Winans  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  22, 1870.  Hespe- 
lim.—Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1901.  pt  1,  702,  1902.  Hespi- 
lim.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  88, 1896. 
Sin-spee-lish.— OibbsinPac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  1.414. 1855. 

Kesqaehonite.  A  variety  of  magnesium 
carbonate,  from  Xesqriehoningy  the  place 
in  Pennsylvania  where  it  was  found,  and 
-it€y  rei)re8enting  the  Greek  iroj.  Nes- 
quehoning,  the  name  of  a  stream  and  vil- 
lage in  Carbon  co.,  signifies,  in  the  Dela- 
ware dialect  of  Algonquian,  *  at  the  black 
deer  lick,*  from  nis^fue  'black',  mahoni 
*  deer  lick,*  -ing  locative  suffix.  (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Heitneoa.  A  branch  of  the  Tillamook, 
formerly  living  on  and  near  Nestug?a  r., 
N.  w.  Oreg.,  now  on  the  CJrande  Konde 
and  Siletz  res.  Their  popular  name  is 
derived  from  that  of  their  country;  their 
own  name  is  Staga^ush  ('people  of 
Staga').  Pop.  46  in  1881.  They  are  no 
longer  separately  enumerated. 
Apafan.— Gatschet,  Kalapuya  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  30 
f  Atfalati  name  for  the  Oreffon  Salish;  perhaps 
from  (cMp<Va».  'on  the  coast').  Nat-tA'-kin-me' 
^finni.— Dorse V.  MS.  Tutu  vot-ab..  1884  (Tututunne 
name).  Hai-tflk'-e-me'  ^unnJ.— Dorsey,  Naltunne- 
tunne  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Naltunnetunne 
name).  Nettaokee.— Condon  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1863,  83,  1864.  Nettockiet.— Palmer  in  II.  K.  Ex. 
Doc.  98,  34th  Cong.,  1st  scfw.,  111.  1H56.  Nettuca- 
lipt.— Keane  in  Stanford, Compend,,.V25, 1878.  He«- 
tucal».— H.  R.  Rep.  98, 42d  C>>ng.,  8d  sess.,  374. 1873. 
Nettuooat.— Huntington  in  Ind.  A(T.  Rep.  1867,  71, 
1868.  Nestueka.— Ibid.,62.  Nettuokak.— Victor  in 
Overland  Mo.,vn,  346, 1871.  Nestuokert.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  221,  1861.  Nestuokiai.— Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4, 40th  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  26, 1867.  Hextucai.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  525,1878.  Veztruo- 
ca,— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  74,  1874.  Hex Tuooa.— Ibid., 
412,  1872.  Kextucoa.— Ibid.,  346,  1875.  Hikaa».— 
Framboise  (1835)  quoted  by  Gairdner  in  Jour. 
Geog.  Soc.  L<ma..  xi.  255. 1H41  (probably  identi- 
cal). Nika».— Duflot  de  MofraM,  Expl..  ii.  335, 1H44 
(probably identical ).  HiitoldAmpafaamim.— Gat- 
Hchet,  LakmiutMS..B.  A.  E.,106(Lakmiutname). 
Bhibalta.— (latschet.  Shasta  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1877 
(Yreka  [Klkatsik]  name).  81  ni'-t«-ll.— Dorsey, 
Coquille  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E..  1884  ('flat- 
heads':  Coquillenarae).  Btaga'ash.— Boas,  infn, 
1906.  Tagahoth.— Gatsc hot.  Nest ucca  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1881  (own  name).  Tcqe'-k'qfl.— Dorsey, 
Alsea  MS.  vocab.,  B  A.  E.,  1881  (Alsea  name). 
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Keiatan,  Job.  One  of  the  Indians  chosen 
by  John  Eliot  to  assist  him,  as  interpreter, 
in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Natick  language  of  Massachusetts.  Goo- 
kin  (Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  444, 1836) 
thus  speaks  of  him:  **In  this  expedition 
[July,  1675]  one  of  our  principal  soldiers 
of  the  praying  Indians  was  slain,  a  val- 
iant and  stout  man  named  Job  Nesutan; 
he  was  a  very  good  linguist  in  the  English 
tongue  and  was  Mr  Eliot's  assistant  and  • 
interpreter  in  his  translations  of  the  Bible, 
and  other  books  of  the  Indian  language.'* 
Eliot  wrote,  Oct.  21,  1650:  "I  have  one 
[Indian  interpreter]  already  who  can 
write,  so  that  I  cau  read  his  writing  well, 
and  with  some  pains  and  teaching,  can 
read  mine"  (Pilling,  Algonq.  Bib.,  127, 
1891).- 

Heiwage.  A  Delaware  chief  who,  com- 
manding a  band  of  23  warriors,  about 
1841,  was  attacked  by  the  Sioux  at  a  point 

i'ust  N.  of  the  present  Adel,  Dallas  co., 
SLj  while  on  their  way  to  visit  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes,  then  holding  a  war  dance 
within  the  limits  of  the  site  of  Des 
Moines.  The  Delawares  offered  a  brave 
defense,  killing  26  of  the  Sioux  before 
all  but  one  of  their  own  number  fell. 
This  survivor  lx)re  the  news  to  the  camp 
of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes,  a  short  distance 
away,  among  whom  were  Keokuk  and 
Pashapahs.  With  600  warriors  they  fol- 
lowed the  Sioux,  inflicting  on  them  severe 
punishment.  Those  who  visited  the 
scene  of  the  attack  on  the  Delawares 
found  the  body  of  Neswage  lying  by  a 
tree,  his  tomahawk  at  his  side  and  the 
bodies  of  four  of  his  warriors  immediately 
about  him.  Consult  Fulton,  Red  Men  of 
Iowa,  283,  1882. 

Ketawatwees.  A  Delaware  chief,  bom 
about  1677,  died  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in 
1 776.  Netawatwees  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  treaty  of  Conestoga  in  1718.  As  he 
belonged  to  the  important  Unami,  or  Tur- 
tle division  of  the  tribe,  he  became  chief 
of  this  division  according  to  usage  and  in  ' 
consequence  thereof  h^ui  chief  of  the 
tribe.  To  him  were  committed  all  the 
tokens  of  contracts,  such  as  wampum 
belts,  obligatory  writings,  with  the  sign 
manual  of  William  Penn  and  others  down 
to  the  time. that  he  and  his  people  were 
forced  to  leave  Pennsylvania  and  retire 
to  Ohio,  where  they  settled  on  Cayu^  r. 
He  failed  to  attend  the  treaty  with  Bou- 
quet in  1763,  and  when  this  officer  and 
Bradstreet  with  their  troops  approached 
his  settlement  he  attempted  to  escape, 
but  was  captured  and  deposed  from  his 
chief tancy  until  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
when  he  was  reinstated  by  his  tribe. 
He  became  a  convert  to  Cliristianity  in 
his  later  ^ears and  urged  other  leaders  to 
follow  his  example.  On  his  death  he 
was  succeeded  by  White  Eyes.     (c.  t.  ) 


Ketchilik.     A  spring  settlement  of  the 
Net<;hiiirmiut  Eskimo,  on  the  w.  side  of 
Boothia  land,  Canada. 
Netohillik.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Ketchilirmiat  ( *  people  of  t  he  place  pos- 
sessing seal' ).  A  lai^  tribe  of  the  Cen- 
tral iSkimo,  occupymg  Boothia  Felix, 
Canada,  and  the  adjoining  mainland,  in 
lat.  70°.  They  have  become  mixed  with 
the  Ugj  ulirmiut.  Their  vi  llages  are  Ang- 
malortuk,  Netchilik,  North  Hemdon, 
and  Sagavok.  In  recent  years  a  large 
part  of  the  tril)e  has  moved  to  Hudson 
Day  and  lives  in  the  region  between  C. 
Fullerton  and  liepulse  bay. 
Boothiaas.— RoKS,  Second  Voy.,  app.,  x,  1835. 
Nachille6.—Schwatka quoted  In  Science,  543, 1884. 
HaUilik.— Rink,  Eskimo  Tribes,  i,  33.  1887. 
Vechjilli.— AmundHo  in  Geog.  Jour.,  xxix,  505, 
May  1907.  H«itohiU«a.— MeClintock.  Voy.  of  Fox. 
253, 1881.  HeltchUle*.— Hall. Second Arct.Exped.. 
277,  1879.  VeitMhillik.— B^)H8  in  Zeib<cbr.  d.  (ies. 
f.  Erdk.,  1883.  NeitMhUlit-Eakimos.— Ibid.  Neit- 
teelik.— Hall,  Second  A  ret.  Exped..  256,  1879. 
Netohillik.— Schwatka  in  Century  Mag.,  xxii.  76, 
1881.  Netohillirmiut— BoaM  in  TranH.  Anthrop. 
Soc.  Wash.,  Ill,  101,  1885.  HetidU'wi.— Stein  in 
Petermanns  Mitt.,  198, 1902.  NetechiUuk  Innuit— 
Schwatka  In  Science,  iv,  543, 1884.  Net-tee-lek.— 
McClIntock,  Voy.  of  Fox,  163,  1881. 

Ketlek  (* sealing  place*).  An  Ita  Es- 
kimo village  on  Murchison  sd.,  n.  w. 
Greenland;  pop.  11  in  1892. 
Hatilivik.— Kroeber  In  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
xn,  269.  1899.  Hetohiolumi.— Heilprin,  Peary  Re- 
lief Exped..  104.  1893.  Hetohiolumy.— Pear>-,  My 
Arct.  Jour.,  30,  1893.  Hetelik.— Kane,  Arct.  Ex- 
plor..  II,  107,  1856.  Ketidllwi.— Stein  in  Peter- 
manns Mitt.,  no.  9,  map,  1902  ('young  seal'). 
Vetiulame.— Peary,  My  Arct.  Jour.,  129,  map, 
1893.  Hetittlumi.— Peary  in  Geog.  Jour.,  ii,  224, 
1898.  Hetlek.— Mark  ham  in  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  129,  1866.  HetUk.— Hayes.  Arct.  Boat 
Journ..  130, 1860. 

Ketop.  The  word  rietopj  used  by  the 
English,  according  to  Roger  Williams,  in 
saluting  the  Indians,  is  a  slight  corruption 
of  Narraganset  iietomp  (=nitanp  for  ni- 
iiV^peu),  cognate  with  Abnaki  7ii4a»bS 
and  southern  Renape  nitdpeu  (netoppetv^ 
Smith),  usually  interpreted  *niy  friend,' 
but  meaning,  literally,  *my  with-nian,* 
i.  e.,  *my  companies.*  The  words  are 
contracted,  respectively,  from  n/;  *my*  + 
wit  *with'  (which  loses  its  7o  in  compo- 
sition) +  -a»p(eu)  'man*;  n^  -i-  wid  -h 
a^be;  and  ni  +  lait  +  -dpm.  Contrac- 
tions of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon  in 
Algonquian;  for  example:  Nipissing  nit- 
shtkwe,  *my  female  companion,*  lit.  'my 
co-woman*,  from  ni  'my*  +  wit4<h  *vvith* 
+  ikwe  *  woman';  Chippewa  nidji  *my 
comrade ' ,  from  ni  -f-  widj  + 1,  *  my  co  as-I ' 
(or  as  myself) ;  Delaware  7iHis  *  my  friend  * 
or  Companion',  from  ni  ■\-  wit  -f-  w;  Cree 
niljiwdm  *my  companion,'  lit.  *my  with- 
goer.'  Cf.  Lat.  comes,  'companion,'  lit. 
*with-goer.'  (w.  r.  o.) 

Ketpinaiish  ('red  earth').  A  former 
Chitimacha  village,  2  m.  w.  of  Charenton, 
on  Bayou  Teche,  La. 

Net  Pinu'nsh.— Gatschet  in  Trans.  Anthrop.  Soc. 
Wash.,  II,  151,  1883.    Terre  Roufe.— Ibid. 
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Heti,  Hetting,  and  Hetwork.  In  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  north- 
ward the  Indians  and  the  Eskimo  used 
some  kind  of  nets,  netting,  or  network. 
These  were  made  from  animal  tissues  and 
vegetal  fibers — wool  and  hair,  hide,  sinew, 
and  intestines;  roots,  stems,  bast,  bark, 
and  leaves.  Animal  skins  were  cut  into 
long  delicate  strips,  while  sinew  and 
vegetal  fibers  were  separated  into  fila- 
ments and  these  twisted,  twined,  or 
braided  and  made  into  openwork  meshes 
by  a  series  of  technical  processes  ranging 
from  the  simplest  weaving  or  coiling 
i*ithout  foundation  to  regular  knotting. 
The  woman*s  hands  were  the  most  use- 
ful implements  in  net  making;  but  the 
seine  needle,  or  shuttle,  exhibits  a  variety 
of  forms  from  the  mere  stick  for  wind- 
ing, as  on  a  bobbin,  to  the  elaborately 
ornamented  nee<lles  of  the  Eskimo.  The 
meshing  also  shows  a  variety  of  processes, 
through  more  and  more  intricate  loop- 
ings,  as  in  the  Maidu  netted  caps,  to  the 
world-wide  netting  knot  (Dixon). 

Netting  was  used  for  the  capture  of  ani- 
mals, for  the  lacings  of  snowshoes  and 
lacroese  sticks,  for  carrying-frames  and 
wallets,  for  netted  caps,  for  the  founda- 
tion of  feather  work — in  short,  for  what- 
ever had  meshes.  Nets  for  the  capture 
of  animals  differed  with  the  creatures 
caught,  as  bird  net,  fish  net,  seal  net,  crab 
net;  with  the  form,  as  rectangular  net,  cir- 
cular net,  conical  net,  bag  net,  or  purse 
net;  with  the  function,  as  inclosing  net, 
dra^  net,  casting  net,  dip  net,  gill  net,  ar- 
resting net,  drift  net,  and  hand  net. 

Beginning  at  the  far  N.  with  the  Es- 
kimo, the  question  of  tribal  distribution 
may  be  considered.  Not  all  the  Eskimo 
used  nets  for  fishing.  Boas  never  saw 
any  among  the  Central  Eskimo,  but  men- 
tions them  as  existing  in  Labrador  and 
westward  of  Hudson  bay;  while  Mur- 
doch's account  of  netting  at  Pt  Barrow, 
Alaska,  is  fall.  Netting  needles  of  antler 
and  walrus  ivory,  and  mesh  sticks  of  bone 
or  antler  were  employed,  both  of  peculiar 
patterns.  The  materials  are  sinew  twine 
(generally  biaided),  rawhide  thong,  and 
whalebone.  The  knot  is  the  usual  becket 
hitch.  Small  seal  are  caught  in  large 
meshed  nets  of  rawhide,  18  meshes  long 
and  12  deep,  with  length  of  mesh  14  in. 
These  nets  are  set  under  the  ice  in  winter 
and  in  shoal  water  in  summer.  Seals  are 
enticed  into  the  nets  by  whistling,  by 
scratching  on  the  ice,  or  with  rattles. 
Whitefish  are  taken  in  gill  nets  set  under 
the  ice  in  rivers.  A  specimen  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  made  of  fine  strips  of 
whalebone,  is  79  meshes  long  by  21  deep, 
with  meshes  3J  in.  deep.  Murdoch,  who 
figures  a  conical  dip  net,  or  fish  trap,  made 
01  twisted  sinew,  also  gives  the  spread  of 
various  kinds  of  fish  nets,  and  surmises 


that  the  American  Eskimo  learned  the 
use  of  the  net  from  the  Siberians. 

From  native  two-strand  twine  of  milk- 
weed and  wild  hemp  fiber  the  Maidu  of 
California  made  their  nets  and  netted 
caps.  Fishing  nets  varied  in  size,  shape, 
fineness  of  twine,  and  in  mesh.  The 
Maidu  of  Sacramento  r.  used  seines,  those 
of  the  mountains  the  conical  dip  net  The 
knitting  was  done  with  a  shuttle  com- 
posed of  two  slender  sticks.  The  first 
two  or  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand  served 
for  mesh  stick,  and  the  so-called  weaver's 
knot  joined  the  meshes.  Dixon  figures 
and  describes  the  several  ways  of  making 
the  Maidu  netted  caps,  the  simplest  be- 
ginning with  the  plain  coil  without  foun- 
dation, passing  through  the  same  coil 
with  a  twist  or  two  in  it,  to  the  openwork 
single  knot. 

Going  southward  to  the  California 
tribes  nearer  the  Mexican  border,  abo- 
riginal netting  is  found  in  both  clothing 
and  basketry.  In  nets  of  the  8imj>lest 
structure  the  courses  merely  hook  into 
oneanother  and  resemble  coiled  basketry, 
if  the  foundation  be  removed.  By 
taking  additional  half  turns  and  by  vary- 
ing the  knotting,  artistic  patterns  are  pro- 
duced. From  the  simple  meshes  the 
work  becomes  more  elaborate  and  the 
knots  more  intricate. 

An  interesting  use  of  netting  has  been 
brought  to  light  by  Holmes  in  his  studies 
of  ancient  American  pottery.  In  many 
places  have  been  found  vessels  and  sherds 
that  show  net  impressions  on  the  surface. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Atlantic  slope  ves- 
sels of  clay  were  molded  in  network, 
taking  the  impressions  of  the  texture. 
In  the  description  of  ancient  garments, 
especially  those  in  which  feathei-s  bore  a 
conspicuous  part,  precisely  the  same 
methods  of  netting  are  described.  This 
furnishes  to  archeologists  an  excellent 
check-off  in  their  studies,  since  in  later 
times  all  other  forms  of  textile  work,  ex- 
cepting the  figure  weaving,  were  aban- 
doned. 

Consult  Boas  (1)  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1888,  (2)  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XV,  1901;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVII,  pt.  3, 1905;  Goddardin  Univ. 
Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Archseol.  andEthnol.,  i, 
1903;  Holmes  (1)  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1884,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  1, 
1907;  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1892;  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  1900;  Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1894;  Willoughby  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
no.  1,  1905.  (o.  T.  M.) 

Ketsekawik.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Golofnin  bay,  Alaska. — Elev- 
enth Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Hettotalii.  Given  as  an  Indian  village 
between  Yale  and  Hope,  on  the  w.  bank 
of  Eraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.  (Brit.  Col.  map, 
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Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872).  This  would 
be  in  the  country  of  the  Cowichan. 

Keaiiok.  An  unclassified  tribe,  per- 
haps of  Iroquoian  stock,  found  in  1584 
occupying  the  country  on  the  s.  side  of 
lower  Neuse  r.,  within  the  present  Craven 
and  Carteret  cos. ,  N.  C.  They  were  at  war 
with  the  more  southerly  coast  tribes.  In 
the  later  colonial  period  the  Indians  of 
the  same  region  were  commonly  known 
as  Neuse  Indians  and  had  dwindled  by 
the  year  1700  to  15  warriors  in  two  towns, 
Chattookaand  Rouconk.  They  probably 
disappeared  by  incorporation  with  the 
Tusi'-arora.  (j.  m.) 

VeosM.— Martin,  Hist.  N.  Car..  127.  1829.  Kens 
Indians.— Lawson,  Hist.  Car.  1714,  'JiM,  repr.  1860. 
Veusiok.— Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  7, 
1894.  Heuntiooo.— De  Bry  map  in  Hariot,  Brief 
and  True  Kep.,  1590.  Hutiok.— Amadas  (1584)  in 
Smith's  Works,  Arber  ed„  309, 1884.  Kuttoo.— De 
Bry  map  (1590),  ibid.,  342  (misprint.) 

Keatrals.  An  important  confederation 
of  Iroquoian  tribes  living  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury N.  of  L.  Erie  in  Ontario,  having  four 
villages  e.  of  Niagara  r.  on  territory  ex- 
tending to  the  Genesee  watershed;  the 
western  bomids  of  these  tribes  were  in- 
definitely w.  of  Detroit  r.  and  L.  St  Clair. 
They  were  called  Neutrals  by  the  French 
^because  they  were  neutral  in  the  known 
wars  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Hu- 
rons.  The  Hurons  calleti  them  Attiwan- 
daronk,  denoting  *they  are  those  whose 
language  is  awry-,  and  this  name  was 
also  applied  by  the  Neutrals  in  turn  to 
the  llurons.  The  Iroquois  called  them 
Atirhagenrat  (Atirhaguenrek)  and  Rha- 
genratka.  The  Aondironon,  the  Wen- 
rehn>non,  and  the  Ongniaahraronon  are 
names  of  some  of  the  constituent  tribes 
of  the  Neutrals.  Champlain,  reporting 
what  he  saw  in  1616,  wrote  that  the  **  Na- 
tion Neutre"  had  4,000  warriors  and  in- 
habited a  country  that  extended  80  or  100 
leagues  e.  and  w.,  situated  westward  from 
the  lake  of  the  Seneca;  they  aided  the 
Ottawa  (Cheueux  releuez)  against  the 
Mascoutens  or  *' Small  Prairie  people," 
and  raised  a  great  quantity  of  good  to- 
bacco, the  surplus  of  which  was  traded 
for  skins,  furs,  and  porcupine  quills  and 
quillwork  with  the  northern  Algonquian 
peoples.  This  writer  said  that  the  In- 
dians cleared  the  land  "  with  great  pains, 
though  they  had  no  proper  instruments 
to  do  this.  They  trimmed  all  the  limbs 
from  the  trees,  which  they  burned  at  the 
foot  of  the  tre<«  to  cause  them  to  die. 
Then  they  thoroughly  prepared  the 
ground  between  the  trees  and  planted 
their  grain  from  step  to  step,  putting  in 
each  hill  about  10  grains,  and  so  contin- 
ued planting  until  they  had  enough  for 
3  or  4  years'  provisions,  lest  a  bad  year, 
sterile  and  fruitle*<s,  befall  them." 

The  Kev.  Father  Joseph  de  la  Roche 
Daillon,  a  Recollect,  spent  the  winter  of 
1626  among  this  people  for  the  purpose 


of  teaching  them  Christianity.  The  first 
village,  Kandoucho,  or  All  Saints,  wel- 
comed him.  He  then  went  through  four 
other  villages,  meeting  with  a  friendly 
reception,  and  finally  reached  the  sixth, 
where  he  had  been  told  to  eetablish  him- 
self. He  had  the  villagers  call  a  council 
of  the  tribe  for  the  purpose  •f  declaring 
to  them  his  mission.  He  was  adopted 
by  the  tribe,  being  given  to  Tsohahissen 
(Souharissen?),  the  presiding  chief. 
Daillon  says  of  the  Neutrals:  "They 
are  inviolable  observers  of  what  thev 
have  once  concluded  and  decreed." 
His  **  father  and  host,"  Tsohahissen,  had 
ever  traveled  amon^  all  neighboring 
tribes,  for  he  was  chief  not  only  of  his 
own  village,  but  even  of  those  of  the 
whole  tribe,  composed  of  about  28  vil- 
lages, villas,  and  towns,  constructed  like 
those  of  the  Hurons,  besides  many  ham- 
lets of  7  or  8  lodges  for  fishine,  hunting, 
or  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Daillon 
said  that  there  was  then  no  known  in- 
stance of  a  chief  so  absolute;  that  Tso- 
hahissen had  acquired  his  position  and 
power  by  his  courage  and  from  having 
been  at  war  many  times  against  1 7  tribes, 
and  had  brought  back  heads  (scalps?) 
and  prisoners  trom  all.  Their  arms  were 
only  the  war  club  and  the  bow  and  arrow, 
but  they  were  skilful  in  their  use.  Dail- 
lon also  remarked  that  he  had  not  found 
in  all  the  countries  visite<l  by  him  among 
the  Indians  a  hunchback,  one-eyed,  or 
deformed  person. 

But  the  Hurons,  having  learned  that 
Father  Daillon  contemplated  conducting 
the  Neutrals  to  the  trading  place  in  the 
harbor  of  C.  Victory  in  L.  St  Peter  of  St 
Lawrence  r.,  approximately  50  m.  Ih»1ow 
Montreal,  spreaa  false  reports  about  him, 
declaring  to  the  Neutrals  that  he  was  a 
great  magician,  capable  of  filling  the  air 
of  the  country  witn  pestilence,  and  that 
he  ha<l  then  already  taken  off  many  Hu- 
rons by  poison,  thus  seeking  to  compass 
his  death  by  fomenting  suspicions  against 
him.  The  bearing  of  the  accusation  may 
be  judged  when  it  is  known  that  sorcerers 
were  regarded  as  public  enemies  and  out- 
laws and  were  remorselessly  slain  on 
the  slightest  pretext. 

The  father  declared  that  there  were  an 
incredible  number  of  deer  in  the  country, 
which  they  did  not  take  one  by  one;  but 
by  making  a  triangular  •* drive,"  com- 
posed of  two  convergent  hedges  leading 
to  a  narrow  oi)ening,  with  a  tnird  hedge 
placed  athwart  the  opening  but  admitting 
of  egress  at  each  end  of  the  last  one, 
they  drove  the  game  into  this  pen  and 
slaughtered  them  with  ease.  They  prac- 
tised toward  all  animals  the  policy  that, 
whether  retjuired  or  not,  they  must 
kill  all  they  might  find,  lest  those  which 
were  not  taken  would  tell  the  other  beasta 
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that  they  themaelves  had  been  pursued, 
and  that  these  latter  in  time  of  need 
would  not  permit  themselves  to  be  taken. 
There  were  also  many  elk,  beaver,  wild- 
cats, black  squirrels,'  bustards,  turkeys, 
cranes,  bitterns,  and  other  birds  and 
animals^  moet  of  which  were  there  all 
winter;  tte  rrvers  and  lakes  were  abun- 
dantly ds^ied  with  fish,  and  the  land 
produced' gocKl  maize,  much  more  than 
the  people  required;  there  were  also 
squashes,  beans,  and  other  vegetables  in 
season.  They  made  oil  from  the  seeds 
of  the  suoflower,  which  the  girls  reduced 
to  moEd  and  then  placed  in  boiling  water 
which  caused  the  oil  to  float;  it  was 
then  skimmed  with  wooden  spoons.  The 
mush  was  afterward  made  into  cakes  and 
formed  a  very  palatable  food. 

Daillon  said  that  the  life  of  the  Neutrals 
was  **  not  less  indecent"  than  that  of  the 
Hurons,  and  that  their  customs  and 
manners  were  very  much  the  same. 
Like  those  of  the  Hurons,  the  lodges  of 
the  Neutrals  were  formeii  like  arbors  or 
bowers,  covered  with  the  bark  of  trees,  25 
to  30  fathoms  long  and  6  to  8  in  breadth, 
and  had  a  passage  running  through  the 
middle,  10  or  12  ft  wide,  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  Along  the  sides  was  a  kind 
of  shelf,  4  ft  from  the  ground,  whereon 
the  occupants  lay  in  summer  to  avoid 
the  fleas.  In  winter  they  lay  on  mats  on 
the  ground  near  the  tire.  Such  a  lodge 
contained  about  12  fires  and  24  firesides. 
Like  the  Hurons  they  removed  their 
villages  every  5,  10,  15,  or  20  years,  from 
1  to  3  or  more  leagues,  when  the  land 
became  exhausted  by  cultivation;  for  as 
they  did  not  make  use  of  manure  to  any 
great  degree,  they  had  to  clear  more  new 
and  fertile  land  elsewhere.  Their  gar- 
ments were  made  from  the  skins  of 
various  wild  beasts  obtained  by  the  chase 
or  through  trade  with  the  Algonkin, 
Nipissing,  and  other  hunting  tribes,  for 
maize,  meal,  wampum,  and  fishing  tackle. 

The  Seneca  attacked  and  destroyed  a 
town  of  the  Aondiipnon  in  1647.  This 
seemingly  unprovoked  invasion  was  un- 
dertaken to  avenge  the  capture  among 
the  Aondironon  by  the  Hurons  and  the 
subsequent  death  of  a  Seneca  warrior 
who  had  been  among  the  Tionontati  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  murder.  This 
seeming  rupture  of  the  traditional  neu- 
trality existing  between  the  Iroquois 
and  the  Neutrals  caused  the  latter  to  pre- 
pare for  war,  and  for  a  time  both  sides 
were  on  the  alert  and  stood  defiant.  Fi- 
nally the  Neutrals  decided  to  attempt  to 
recover  their  captives  by  some  peaceable 
means,  and  to  await  a  more  favorable  op- 
portunity to  avenge  themselves  for  this 
loss.  But  the  sudden  and  complete  de- 
struction of  the  political  integrity  of  the 
Hurons  by  their  several  defeats  in  164S- 


49  by  the  Iroquois  caused  the  Neutrals 
now  to  fear  the  rising  power  of  the  Iro- 
quois tribes,  and  they  vainly  sought  to 
gain  their  good  will  by  committing  an  act 
of  hostility  against  their  unfortunate 
Huron  neighbors.  When  the  Iroquois 
had  sa^'ked  the  most  strongly  palisaded 
towns  of  the  Hurons,  the  Huron  fugitives 
sought  asylum  in  all  directions,  and  many 
of  them,  placing  their  trust  in  the  long- 
standing neutrality  existing  between  the 
Iroquois  and  the  Neutrals,  which  neither 
had  yet  sought  to  rupture,  fled  to  the 
Neutral  towns  for  refuge;  but  instead  of 
affording  them  protection,  the  Neutrals 
seized  them  as  prisoners,  and  also  that 
portion  of  the  Hurons  still  remaining  in 
their  own  country,  and  led  them  into 
captivity  (Jes.  Rel  1659-60). 

Immeiliately  after  the  political  destruc- 
tion of  the  Hurons  by  the  Iroquois  the 
latter  again  attacked  {he  Neutrals.  The 
entire  conquest  of  the  Neutrals  in  1650-51 
•  was  the  result  of  this  war,  and  some  rem- 
nants of  the  Neutral  tribes  were  incorpo- 
rated chiefly  with  the  Seneca  villages  in 
New  York. 

The  Neutrals  were  visited  in  1640-41  by 
Fathers  Brebeuf  and  Chaumonot.  The 
tribe  was  then  engaged  in  vigorous  war 
against  the  western  tribes,  especially 
the  Mascoutens.  These  two  missionaries 
visited  18  villages  or  towns,  stopping  in 
10  of  them  and  expounding  their  own 
religious  faith  whenever  they  could  as- 
semble an  audience.  In  these  10  settle- 
ments they  estimated  about  500  fires  and 
3,000  persons.  On  their  return  journey 
the  fathers  remained  at  Teotongniaton, 
situated  midway  between  the  chief  town, 
Ounontisaston,  and  the  town  nearest  the 
Huron  country,  Kandoucho,  where  they 
were  compelled  to  remain  on  account  of 
snow.  While  there  their  hostess  w^as  at 
great  pains  to  shield  them  from  the  abuse 
to  which  they  were  constantly  subjected; 
she  also  aided  them  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage and  to  hannonize  it  with  that 
of  these  Neutrals.  The  Awenrehronon, 
who  had  formerly  lived  eastward  of 
the  Erie  or  Panther  tribe,  took  refuge  in 
Khioetoa,  or  St  Michel,  a  few  years  be- 
fore this  visit  of  the  two  fathers,  and  they 
were  disposed  to  listen  to  the  teachings 
of  the  missionaries. 

As  a  sign  of  mourning  for  their  friends 
and  kin  tne  Neutrals  customarily  black- 
ened not  only  their  own  but  also  the 
faces  of  the  (lead.  They  tattooed  the 
corpse  and  adorned  it  with  feathers  and 
other  trinkets;  if  the  person  died  in  war, 
a  chief  delivered  an  address  over  the 
body,  around  which  were  assembled  the 
friends  and  kin  of  the  dead,  who  were 
urged  by  the  orator  to  hasten  to  avenge 
the  death.  The  Neutrals  figuratively 
resurrected    the   dead,    especially  great 
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chieftains  and  persons  noted  for  valor  and 
wisdom,  by  the  substitution  of  some  per- 
son who  they  thought  waa  like  the 
deceased  in  person,  age,  and  character. 
The  selection  waa  made  in  council,  bv 
the  clan  of  the  deceased  person;  then  all 
the  people  except  the  one  chosen  arose, 
and  the  master  of  ceremonies,  gently 
lowering  his  hand  to  the  earth,  feigned 
to  raise  the  illustrious  dead  from  the 
tomb  and  to  give  life  to  him  in  the  per- 
son of  the  chosen  one,  on  whom  ho  tnen 
imposed  the  name  and  dignity  of  the 
dead  chieftain,  and  the  newly  made  chief- 
tain then  arose  amid  the  ceremonial  ac- 
claim of  the  people. 

In  1643  the  Neutrals  sent  an  expedi- 
tion of  2,000  warriors  against  the  "  Nation 
du  feu,'*  some  of  whom  they  attacked  in 
a  palisaded  village  defended  by  900  men, 
wno  bravely  withstood  the  first  assaults; 
but  after  a  siege  of  10  days  the  Neutrals 
carried  the  palisade  and  killed  on  the 
spot  many  of  its  defenders  and  took 
aoout  800  captives.  After  burning  70  of 
the  best  warriors  of  the  Nation  du  feu, 
they  ]>ut  out  the  eyes  and  girdled  the 
mouths  of  the  old  men,  whom  they 
afterward  abandoned  to  starve  (Jes. 
Rel.  1643-44).  The  same  authority  also 
says  that  the  Nation  du  feu  alone  was 
more  populous  than  all  the  Neutral  na- 
tion, all  the  Hurons,  and  all  the  Iro- 
quois, show  ing  that  the  term  had  not  yet 
become  restricted  to  those  now  called 
Mascoutens,  or  "Small  Prairie  people," 
but  included  all  the  so-called  Illinois 
tribes  as  well. 

From  the  Journal  des  PP.  Jesuites  for 
l652-t53  it  is  learned  that  the  portions  of 
the  Tobacco  Nation  and  of  the  Neutral 
Nation  then  remaining  inde[)endent 
bodies  of  j>eople  were  assembling  with 
all  neighboring  Algonquian  tribt«  at 
A 'otonatendie  (Akotonatendike?),  sit- 
uate<l  3  davs'  journey  southward  from 
Skia'e  (Sault  Sainte Marie);  that  the  To- 
bacco Nation  wintered  in  1653  at  Tea 'on- 
to* rai,  and  the  Neutrals,  numbering  800, 
at  SkenVhio'e  (i.  e..  Fox  place)  in  the 
direction  of  Te'o'chanontian,  probably 
Detroit;  that  these  two  tribes  would  ren- 
dezvous in  the  autumn  of  1653  at  A'oto- 
natendie,  where  they  had  assembled 
more  than  2,000  warriors.  This  is  per- 
haps the  last  historical  mention  of  the 
Neutrals  as  an  independent  body.  It  is 
these  Neutrals,  apparently,  whom  Per- 
rot  (M^moire,  cnap.  xiv,  1864)  calls 
"Huron  de  la  nation  neutre'*  and  "Hu- 
rons neutres.*' 

In  1640  the  Hurons  offered  a  present  of 
9  hatchets  (costly  articles  at  tnat  time) 
to  the  chieftains  of  the  Neutral  council, 
in  the  hope  of  inducing  it  to  order 
the  assassination  of  Fathers  Brebeuf 
and   Chaumonot,    but    after    deliberat- 


ing on  the  proposal  all  night  the  council 
refused  to  accept  the  gift. 

As  has  been  seen,  Daillon  said  the 
Neutrals  occupied  28  villages  in  1626. 
In  1640  Brebeuf  ascribed  to  them  40 
villages  with  a  minimum  population  of 
12,000  persons,  including  4,000  warriors. 
Only  a  few  of  the  names  of  these  have 
been  preserved,  among  them  being  Kan- 
doucho  or  Tons  les  Saints,  Khioetoa  or 
Saint  Michel,  Ongniaahra  ("Ouaroro- 
non,"  probably  on  the  site  of  Youngs- 
town,  N.  Y. ;  a  form  of  Niagara) ,  Ounon- 
tisaston,  and  Teotongniaton  or  Saint 
Guillaume.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

ArararitkM.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  908,  1854 
(saia  to  be  composed  of  7  tribes) .  Atiaonrek.— Jes. 
Rel.  1666.  ;M.  18.^8.  Atiouandaronkt.— Ibid.,  1635,33, 
1858.    Atioiiendaronk.— Ibid..l644,97,]8.'i8.    Atin- 

Juenrek.— Ibid.,  1656,  :M.18.'>8.  Atirhagenrenrets.— 
en.  Rel.  quoted  by  Parkman,  Jesuits,  xliv,  1867. 
Ati-rhafenrett.— Shea  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
IV,  208,  1854.  Atiwandaronk.— Shea,  Cath.  Miw., 
24, 1855.  Attenonderonk.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. Tribes, 
IV, 201, 1854.  Attihouandaron.—Sagard (1632), Hist. 
Can.,  IV,  1866.  Attinoindaront.— Sagard  (1626). 
Can.,  II,  408,  1866.  Attionandarons.— Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc..  ii,ciii,  1848  (misprint). 
Attioaidarons.— Sagard  ( 1626)  quoted  by  Paricm an, 
Jesuits,  xliv,  1867.  Attiouandaronk.— Jes.  Rel. 
1641,  72,  1858.  AttiSandaroM.— Ibid..  1639. 88, 1858. 
Attiouendarankhronon.— Ibid.,  1640,  85, 1858.  Atti- 
oucndaronk.  —  Ibid.  Attiuoindaront.  —  Sagard 
(1626),  Hist.  Can.,  il,  334, 1866.  Attiwandaronk.— 
Shea,  Miss.  Val.,  lix,  1852.  Attiwondaroak.— 
Rovce  in  Smithaon.  Misc.  Coll.  xxv,  art.  5, 
95,  1883.  Hatiwa-U-runh.  —  Hewitt,  InPn,  1886 
( — '  thel  r  speech  is  a  wry ' ;  from  hati  *  they ' ,  owanta 
•voices',  ruiih  'is  awry*:  Tuscarora  name). 
Kation  Keuht.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
in,  81,  1854.  Keuter  Kation.  —  Morgan,  League 
Iroq.,  9.  1851.  Heutera.  —  Shea,  Miss.  Val.,  Ix, 
1852.  Keutral  Kation.— Ibid.,  lix.  Keutre 
Hatlon.— C-hamplaln  (1616),CEuvres.  iv.  58,1870. 
Heutriot.— Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Peflalosa,  43. 1882. 
Rhafenratka.— Shea  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes. 
IV,  208,  1854. 

Neutnbvig.  An  unidentified  tribe,  said 
to  have  inhabited  the  extreme  n.  end  of 
Whitneys  ( Whidbey )  id. ,  and  the  country 
between  Skagit  r.  and  Bellingham  bay, 
Wash.,  in  ia52.  This  territory  isSalishan. 
He-u-lub-vig.— starting  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  171,  1862. 
He-u-tub-vig.— Ibid.,  170. 

Nevantin.  A  former  village  of  the 
Nacogdoche  (q.  v. )  on  the  sit«  of  the  pres- 
ent Nacogdoches,  Texas. 

Nevome.  A  name  applied  to  the  Iy>wer 
Pima,  or  Pimas  Hajos,  living  chiefly  in 
Sonora,  Mexico,  including  the  middle 
Yaqui  r.  region  and  extending  e.  some- 
what into  Chihuahua.  They  are  now 
almost  completely  astsimilated  with  the 
whites,  the  Nevome  ("IMma**)  popula- 
tion in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua  bein^  offi- 
cially given  as  only  528  in  1900.  Lnder 
the  same  term  may  be  included  also  one 
or  two  small  colonie.«;  one  known  as  the 
Bamoa  (q.  v.)  and  the  other  a  former  set- 
tlement in  the  Tei)ehuane  territory.  The 
language  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Pima 
trilK»,  Upper  and  Lower,  is  substantially 
the  same,  and  there  are  no  marked  dif- 
erences  in  their  physical  characteristics; 
they  are  generally  tall,  robust,  and  well- 
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formed.  Their  skulls  are  dolichocephalic. 
According  to  Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, III,  54, 1890)  their  social  organization 
and  their  religious  beliefs  and  practices 
were  analogous  to  those  of  the  Yaqui. 
They  were  described  by  Ribas,  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  17th  century,  as  "on  the 
banks  of  creeks  with  good  running  water, 
their  houses  better  and  more  durable  than 
those  of  neighboringtribes,  the  walls  being 
formed  of  large  adobes  and  the  roofs  flat 
and  covered  with  earth.  Some  of  their 
houses  were  much  larger  than  others  and 
famished  with  loopholes  like  forts,  in 
which  the  people  could  take  refuge  in 
times  of  danger.'*  Lumholtz  ( Unknown 
Mexico,  I,  127,  1902)  says  they  often  have 
ci>nnecte<i   with  their  houses  a  kind  of 


pueblos  of  Huexotitlan,  Ma^iina,Tosona- 
chic,  Tutuaca,  and  Yepachic  contained  a 
mixed  population  of  Nevome,  Tarahu- 
mare,  and  Tepehuane.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Oonu.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  bi, 
1890  (Nebomes,  or).  Hebome.— Ribas,  Hist.  Trium- 

Sho6, 361. 1645.  HebometBaxot.— Ibid.,  370.  Pixnai 
wot.— Orozoo  y  Berra,  Geog.,  68,  1864.  Pimaa  d« 
el  Bur.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  1514, 1736.  Southern 
Pimas.— Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  76. 

Newark  worki.  The  most  elaborate  and 
complicated  group  of  ancient  works  e.  of 
the  Rocky  mts.,  situated  at  the  junction 
of  South  and  Raccoon  forks  of  Licking  r., 
near  Newark,  Licking  co.,  Ohio.  They 
are  on  a  plain  elevated  30  to  50  ft  above 
the  bottom  land  bordering  the  stream, 
and  consist  of  an  extensive  series  of 
square,  circular,  and  octagonal  inclosures. 


MAP   OF   NEWARK  WOAKS.        (afTER   SOUieii   AND   Oavib) 


outride  cellar,  covered  with  a  conical  roof 
of  dry  gra.«i8,  which  serves  both  as  a  work- 
njoni  and  as  a  storeroom  for  their  stock 
in  trade.  Like  all  the  converted  Indians 
of  this  section  it  is  common  at  the 
present  day  for  them  to  fix  small  crosses 
m  a  log  and  plant  them  in  front  of  their 
hoosesi  Their  chief  and  most  formid- 
able enemies  in  former  times  were  the 
Apache.  The  divisions  of  the  Nevome, 
ui<ually  so  called  from  the  names  of  the 
villages  at  various  periods,  are:  Aivino, 
Basiroa,  Buena  VMsta,  Curauripa,  Ecata- 
cari,  Hecatari,  Hios,  Huvaguere,  Maicoba, 
Moicaqui,  Movas,  Nuri,  Onavas,  Onopa, 
Ostimuri,  San  Antonio  de  la  Huerta,  San 
Jos^  de  Io«  Pima*,  Sibubapa,  Sisibotari, 
St>vopa,  Suaqui.Tecoripa  Tehata,Tehuizo, 
To'nichi,  Urea  (in  part),  and  Yecora.  The 


with  mounds,  ditches,  and  connecting 
avenues  spreading  over  nearly  4  sq.  m. 
A  number  of  the  minor  structures  have 
been  obliterated  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  remaining  walls  considerably  reduced 
by  the  plow.  Fortunately,  an  accurate 
survey  and  plat  were  made'  by  Col.  Whit- 
tlesey in  1836  while  the  w  orks  w^ere  yet 
comparatively  uninjured;  and  other  sur- 
veys and  plats  were  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  in  1888  and  a  partial 
survey  by  the  I  J.  S.  Geological  Survey  in 
189L  The  works  consist  of  two  groups, 
nearly  2  m.  apart,  connected  by  two  wall- 
lined  avenues.  The  western  group  consists 
of  a  large  circle  connected  with  an  octagon. 
Outside  the  latter,  near  the  e.  corner,  there 
is  a  small  circle,  and  near  the  middle  of 
the  8.  side  there  is  another.     Frpm  the 
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latter  point  of  the  octagon  a  wallecl  ave- 
nue, now  almost  obliterated,  extended 
directly  s.  2  m.  or  more.  From  near  the 
E.  corner  of  the  octagon  two  avenues  ex- 
tend eastward  with  a  low  wall  on  each  side, 
one  connecting  with  the  square  of  the  east- 
ern group,  the  other  running  directly  east- 
ward to  the  descent  to  the  lowland  n.  of 
the  square.  Along  the^e  avenues,  at  one 
or  two  points,  are  small  circles.  The  east- 
ern group  consists  of  a  large  circle  con- 
nected with  a  s(]uare  by  a  broad  avenue 
and  several  adjoining  lines  of  walls.  The 
circle  of  the  western  group,  which  is  the 
westernmost  structure  of  the  entire  works, 
is  still  distinct,  being  3  ft  high  at  the 
lowest  point,  and  averaging  4  to  5  ft, 
apart  from  an  enlargement  on  the  s.  w. 
side,  where  for  about  170  ft  it  rises  to  the 
height  of  14  ft.  This  enlargement  has 
been  called  the  "observatory/*  while 
the  circle  has  been  named  **the  observa- 
tory circle."  At  the  n.  e.  side,  directly 
opposite  this  observatory,  is  a  gateway 
leading  into  an  avenue  300  ft  long  and 

80  ft  wide,  which    ^ 

terminates  in 
one  of  the  gate- 
ways of  the  oc- 
tagon. The  lat- 
ter, w  h  i  c  h  is 
symmetrical, 
has  a  gateway 
at  each  of  the 
8  corners,  oppo- 
site which,  60  ft 
within,  is  a 
small  mound 
varying  in 
height  from  3  to 
6  ft.  The  mean 
diameter  of  the 
circle,  measured  from  the  middle  line  of 
the  wall,  is  1,054  ft.  The  circumference, 
measured  along  the  middle  of  the  wall, 
deviates  at  no  point  more  than  6  ft  from 
a  true  circle.  The  area,  including  the 
inner  half  of  the  wall,  is  20  acres;  that  of 
the  level  interior,  18.6  acres.  The  parts 
and  angles  of  the  octagon  are  quite  sym- 
metrical. The  length  of  the  walls  between 
the  centers  of  the  gates  averages  621  ft, 
from  which  the  greatest  variation  is  only  4 
ft,  except  in  one  wall  that  falls8  ft  short  of 
the  average.  The  opposite  angles  do  not 
vary  from  one  another  more  than  2  degrees 
in  any  instance,  and  the  opposite  sides  do 
not  vary  from  the  same  direction  more 
than  2  degrees.  The  large  circle  of  the 
eastern  group  embraces  within  its  circuit 
the  fair  grounds  of  the  Licking  County 
Agricultural  Society.  The  wall,  in  this  in- 
stance, is  accomjmnied  with  an  inside 
ditch,  varving  in  width  from  28  to  40  ft 
and  in  depth  from  8  to  13  ft.  The  width 
of  the  wall  at  the  base  is  from  35  to  55  ft 
and  its  height  from  5  to  14  ft.     There 
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is  one  gateway  at  the  n.  e.  with  flanking 
extensions  of  the  wall  into  the  avenue 
leading  to  the  scjuare.  The  square  of 
the  eastern  group  is  partially  obliterated, 
yet  most  of  the  walls  could  be  distinctly 
traced  in  1888,  when  the  survey  on  be- 
half of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnol- 
ogy was  made.  From  this  survey  it  is 
learned  that  the  sides  varied  in  length 
from  926  to  951  ft  and  that  the  angles  at 
the  comers  did  not  in  any  instance  vary 
from  a  right  angle  more  than  1  degree. 
There  are  now  no  indications  of  the  inner 
mounds  of  the  square  observed  by  Whit- 
tlesey; but  the  three-pointed  mound  in 
the  center  of  the  fair-grounds  circle  is 
still  visible.  There  were  also,  at  the 
time  of  VV^hittlesey's  survey,  4  or  5  cir- 
cles that  were  smaller  than  those  above 
described.  The  two  or  three  of  these 
that  remain  vary  from  125  to  200  ft  in 
diameter  and  have  an  inside  ditch  and  a 
semicircular  earthen  platform  on  one 
side.  There  were  also  in  Whittlesey's 
time  several  still  smaller  circles,  which 
may  have  l)een 
lodge  sites.  The 
avenues,  except 
the  one  con- 
nected with  the 
fair-grounds  cir- 
cle, which  was 
wider,  were  gen- 
erally about  200 
ft  wide.  Their 
walls  at  present 
do  not  exceed 
at  any  point  2 
ft  in  height,  and 
in  many  places 
are  almost  ob- 
literated. 

Consult  Harris,  Tour  to  N.  W.  Ter., 
1805;  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  i,  1820; 
Smucker  in  Am.  Antiq.,  iii,  261-267, 1881; 
Thomas,  ( 1 )  Circular,  Square,  and  Octag- 
onal Earthworks,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894, 
(2)  Mound  Explorations,  12th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  458-468, 1891.  See,  also,  for  list  of 
references,  Thomas,  Cat.  Prehist.  Works, 
Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  178,  1891.  (c.  t.) 

Newastarton  (?*big  waters  town').  A 
Dakota  tribe,  according  to  Clark,  which 
roved  on  the  Mississippi  above  the  St 
Peter's  (Minnesota  r.),  in  the  present 
Minnesota.  Probablv  the  Mdewakanton. 
Hewutarton.— I^wiH  an^  Clark  Exped.,  Couea 
ed..  I,  101.  note.  1893.  He  Wat  tar  ton.— Orig. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  133,  1904. 

Newcastle  Towniite.  The  local  name 
for  a  bodv  of  Salish  of  Cowichan  agency, 
Brit.  Col.'  Pop.  26  in  1896,  the  last  time 
the  name  occurs. 

Newcastle  Toronsite.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1891, 
250,  1892  (misprint).  Newcastle  Townsite.— Ibid., 
4:«,  1896. 

NewchemaiB.  An  unidentified  tribe 
mentioned  by  Jewitt  (Narr.,  77,  repr. 
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1849)  as  living  fax  to  the  n.  of  and  inland 
from  Nootka  sd.,  early  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Their  language  differed  from  that 
of  the  Nootka,  hut  was  understood  hy 
the  latter.  Their  complexion  was  said 
to  be  darker,  their  stature  shorter,  and 
their  hair  coarser  than  those  features  of 
other  nations.  The  locality  assigned  to 
them  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Nim- 
kish. 
Hiwhtwiiw  —Galiano.  Relaclon,  »4, 1802. 

Heweomerttown.  The  village 'of  the 
Delaware  chief  Newcomer  in  1766-81, 
about  the  site  of  the  present  New  Comers- 
town,  on  Muskingum  r.,  Tuscarawas  co., 
Ohio.  The  chiefs ,  Indian  name  was 
Noatwhelama. 

Hew  CamCTO  Town.— La  Tour,  map,  1784  (mls- 
print).  Hew  Comen  Town. — Hutcnins,  map  in 
smith.  Bouquet's  Exped..  1766.  Yille  do*  nonveanx 
v«ana.— La  Tour,  map,  1784  (New  Camero  town, 
or). 

Hew  Credit  A  Missisauga  settlement 
in  Tuscarora  township  of  the  Six  Nations 
res.  on  iJrand  r.,  Ontario.  These  Mis- 
sisauga formerly  lived  on  Credit  r.,  but 
removed  to  their  present  location  about 
the  vear  1850  by  invitation  of  the  Six 
Nations.  They  numbered  218  in  1884, 
263  in  1906. 

Hew  England  Company.  See  English 
inftuence,  Mm'wns, 

KewBnfanla.  A  former  colony  of  Upper 
Creeks  from  Eufaula,  Ala.,  established  in 
1767  in  N.  Florida,  lat  28°. 
Hew  Tnfala.— Romans,  Fla.,  280, 1775. 

HeiHinliwaittinekin.  A  Shuswap  vil- 
lage 4  m.  above  Cache  cr.,  Bonaparte  r., 
Brit  Col.;  pop.  160  m  1906. 
Bonaparto  In^ans.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1885.  91.  1886 
(so  called  by  w bl tes) .  Ke-whnh-wait'-tin-e-kin.  — 
Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,44, 1891. 
Tluh-ta-ua.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1885, 196, 1886. 

Hewiehawanoo.  A  tribe  or  band  of  the 
Pennaeook  confederacy  living  on  upper 
Piacataqua  r.  Their  village,  of  the  same 
name,  was  situated  about  the  site  of 
Berwick,  Me.  They  were  neighbors  of 
the  Piscataoua  and  probably  intimately 
related  to  them.  Tneir  chief  is  said  to 
have  joined  in  the  deed  of  1629  to 
Wheelwright,  the  genuineness  of  which 
is  still  a  mooted  question.  The  tribe 
early  became  extinct. 

Haahawanak.— Walton  (1704)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll .  Ill,  349, 1853.  Hekekowaaaock.— Potter,  Ibid., 
nr.  190, 1M56.  Kewohawanifik.— Niles  (m.  1761)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4tb  s.,  v.  334,  1861.  Hew- 
caawaaa«k0.—Rish worth  (1656)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  I,  887,  1865.  Hawrewanaoke.— Ibid.  Kew- 
Uhawaaiek.— Penhallow  (1726)  in  N.  H.Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  I,  81,  1824.  Vewiohawaaaioke.— Hubbard 
(16M)  in  Maw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  v,  224, 1815. 
Bvwi^waaaook.— Pike  (1692)  In  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  ni,  44,  1832.  Vewiohawaaoelu.— Sullivan 
in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  ix,  210,  1804. 
Vawiekawannoek.— <^rve8  (1678)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
CoIL.  11. 257. 1847.  Hewichawenoq.— Moodey  (1688) 
in  Mam.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vni,  862, 1868.  He- 
wichwanitka.— Gibbins  (1683)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll. .  I.  811 . 1 824-  Hewiehwaanook.  —Potter  in  M e. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  IV,  190, 1856.  Kewiekawanaoks.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  80,  1854. 
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Kueh-a-waa-aoks.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  162,  1829. 
Kttwiehawaniok.— Potter  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
IV,  190. 1856. 

He  wiohamni.  A  di  vision  of  the  Mi  wok. 
formeriy  hving  between  Cosumnes  and 
Mokelumne  rs.,  Cal. 

Vavi^amnet.— Hale.Ethnoe.  and  PhiloL,  680. 1846. 
Hewatokumne.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  450,  1874. 

Hew  Mikatuky.  A  former  Seminole 
town,  30  m.  w.  of  Suwannee  r.,  in  Lafay- 
ette CO.,  Fla.,  of  which  Tuskam  ha  was 
chief  in  1823.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  /4,  19th 
Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  27,  1826. 

Hew  Biver  Indian!.  A  subsidiary  branch 
of  the  Shasta  who  occupied  the  forks  of 
Salmon  r.,  Siskiyou  co.,  Cal.,  from  a  few 
miles  above  the  junction  (the  lower  parts 
of  those  streams  being  inhabited  by  the 
Fionomihu),  and  also  the  head  of  New  r. 
They  have  no  names  for  themselves.* 
Their  language  is  much  closer  to  that  of 
the  Shasta  proper  than  is  that  of  the 
Konomihu,  but  it  is  clearly  a  separate 
dialect.  See  Dixon  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vu, 
no.  2,  1905.  (r.  B.  D.) 

Amatakhwe.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1908  (Hupa 
name).    Djalitason.— ibid.  (Chimariko  name). 

Hewipapers.    See  Periodicals. 

Hewtown.  A  former  village,  probablv 
of  the  Seneca,  on  Chemung  r.,  near  El- 
mira,  Chemung  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Gen.  Sullivan  in  1779. 
Hewton.— Llvermore(1779)in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Collf, 
VI,  325, 1850.  Hew  Town. clones  (1780)  In  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vni,  785,  1857.  Hewtown.— Pem- 
berton  (ca.  1792)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  u, 
176, 1810. 

Ifewtown.  A  former  village,  probably 
of  the  Delawares  and  Iroquois,  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Licking  r. ,  about  the  site  of  the 
present  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Hewtown.  A  former  village,  probablv  of 
the  Delawares  and  Iroquoia,  on  Mus- 
kingum r.,  about  the  site  of  the  present 
Newton,  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio. 

Hewtown.  A  former  village,  probably 
of  the  Delawares  and  Iroquois,  on  the  w. 
side  of  Wills  cr.,  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Cambridge,  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio. 

Hewtyohanning.  A  mixed  Iroouois  vil- 
lage, built  in  1778  on  the  w.  bank  of  Sus- 
(juehanna  r.  and  on  the  n.  side  of  Sugar  cr. , 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  North  To- 
wanda,  Braciford  co..  Pa.  It  was  de- 
stroyed Aug.  8,  1779,  by  Colonel  Proctor 
of  Sullivan's  array,  at  which  time  it  con- 
tained 15  or  20  houses.  Near  this  site 
was  formerly  situated  the  village  of  Os- 
calui.  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Hei  Pero^  ( *  pierced  noses ' ) .  A  term 
applied  by  the  French  to  a  number  of 
tribes  which  practised  or  were  supposed 
to  practise  the  custom  of  piercing  the 
nose  for  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of  denta- 
lium.  The  term  is  now  used  exclusively 
to  designate  the  main  tribe  of  the  Sha- 
haptian  family,  who  have  not,  however, 
so  far  as  is  known,  ever  been  given  to  the 
practice. 
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The  Nez  Perces,  or  Sahaptin  of  later 
writers,  the  Chopuiinish  (corrupted  from 
Tsiitpfili)  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  their  dis- 
coverers, were  found  in  1805  octcupying  a 
large  area  in  what  is  now  w.  Idaho,  n.  e. 
Oregon,  and  s,  e.  Washington,  on  lower 
Snake  r.  and  its  tributaries.  They  roamed 
between  the  Blue  mts.  in  Oregon  and  the 
Bitter  Root  mts.  in  Idaho,  and  according 
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to  I^wis  and  Clark  sometimes  crossed 
the  range  to  the  headwatt^rs  of  the  Mis- 
souri. By  certain  writers  they  have 
been  classed  under  two  geographic  divi- 
sions, Upper  Nez  Pera^s  and  Ix)wer  Nez 
Percys.  The  latter  were  found  by  Bonne- 
ville in  1834  to  the  n.  and  w.  of  the 
Blue  mts.  on  several  of  the  branches  of 
Snake  r.,  where  they  were  neighbors  of 
the  Cayuse  and  VVallawalla.     The  Upper 


Nez  Perces  held  the  Salmon  r.  country  in 
Idaho  in  1834,  and  probably  also  at  the 
same  time  the  Granae  Ronde  valley  in  e. 
Oregon,  but  by  treaty  of  1855  they  ceded 
a  large  part  of  this  territory  to  the  United 
States. 

The  reservation  in  which  they  were 
confined  at  that  time  included  the  Wal- 
lowa valley  in  Oregon,  as  well  as  a  large 
district  in  Idaho.  With  the  discovery  of 
gold  and  the  consequent  influx  of  miners 
and  settlers  the  Oregon  districts  were  in 
demand,  and  a  new  treaty  was  made  by 
which  the  tribe  was  confined  to  the  reser- 
vation at  Lapwai,  Idaho.  The  occupants 
of  Wallowa  valley  refused  to  recognize 
the  treaty,  and  finally,  under  their  chief, 
Joseph  (q.  v. ),  took  active  measures  of  re- 
sistance, and  the  Nez  Perc^  war  of  1877 
resulted.  Several  severe  defeats  were  in- 
flicted on  the  United  States  troops  who 
were  sent  against  the  Indians,  and  finally, 
when  forced  to  give  way,  Joseph  con- 
ducted a  masterly  retreat  across  the  Bit- 
ter Root  mts.  and  into  Montana  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  Canadian  territory,  but 
he  and  his  band  were  surrounded  and 
captured  when  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
boundary.  Joseph  and  his  followers  to 
the  number  of  450  were  removed  to  In- 
dian Ter.,  where  their  loss  from  disease 
was  so  great  that  in  1885  they  were  sent 
to  the  Col vi lie  res.  in  n.  Vvashington, 
where  a  remnant  still  resides. 

Under  the  collective  name  Chopunnish, 
Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  the  population 
to  be  7,850.  Deducting  from  this  total 
1 ,600  for  the  Pelloatpallah  (Paloos)  band, 
now  treated  as  distinct  from  the  Nez 
Perc^-s,  and  250  for  the  Yeletpo  ( Wailetpu, 
i.  e. ,  Cayuse ) ,  now  supposed  to  belong  to  a 
distinct  stock,  the  total  of  the  Nez  Perots  in 
1805  according  to  those  authors  was  about 
6,000.  Wilkes  estimated  the  Chopunnish 
at  about  3,000  in  1849,  and  Gibbs  gave 
them  a  population  of  more  than  1,700  in 
1853.  In  1885  they  were  estimated  offi- 
cially at  1,437.  There  are  now  (1906) 
somewhat  more  than  1,600,  1,534  being 
on  the  reservation  in  Idaho  and  83  on  the 
Colville  res.  in  Washington. 

In  general  habits  of  life  the  Nez  Perces 
as  well  as  the  other  Shahaptian  tribes 
conform  to  the  inland  type  of  Indians 
and  differ  sharplj^  in  most  respects  from 
their  western  neighbors,  the  Chinook. 
At  the  time  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  visit 
they  are  reported  as  living  in  communal 
houses,  saia  to  contain  al)out  50  families 
each.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
the  Nez  Perces  used  the  typical  under- 
ground lodge,  and  that  these  seldom  con- 
tained more  than  3  or  4  families.  A 
much  larger  dancing  house  was  built  at 
each  permanent  winter  camp.  Salmon 
constituted  their  most  important  food  in 
early  times,  and  with  roots  and  berriee 
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made  up  their  entire  food  supply  until 
the  introduction  of  horses  facilitated  hunt- 
ing expeditions  to  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains. The  tribe  seems  to  have  been 
divided  into  a  number  of  bands  or  vil- 
lages, named  according  to  the  place  where 
the  permanent  winter  camp  wa:s  made. 
Owing  to  the  precarious  nature  of  the 
food  supply  the  greater  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  one  of^ these  villages 
woold  often  be  absent  for  a  large  part  of 
the  year,  consequently  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  with  accurac}^  the  location  and 
{)opnlation  of  these  divisions  in  early 
times.  There  was  no  head  chief  of  the 
tribe,  but  each  band  had  several  chiefs,  of 
whom  one  was  regarded  as  the  leader, 
and  these  chiefs  were  succeeded  by  their 
sons  as  a  rule.  Expeditions  for  hunting 
or  war  were  led  by  chiefs  chosen  for  the 
occasion.  There  are  no  signs  of  a  clan 
Bvstem  in  the  social  organization  of  the 
Nez  Peroes,  and  marriage  is  apparently 
permitted  between  any  couple  except  in 
the  case  of  recognized  relationship. 

The  religious  oeliefs  of  the  Nez  Percys, 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity, were  those  characteristic  of  the 
Indians  of  the  interior,  the  main  feature 
bein^  the  belief  in  an  indefinite  number 
of  spirits.  The  individual  might  procure 
a  personal  protecting  spirit  in  the  usual 
way  by  rigorous  training  and  fasting. 

The  Nez  Perc^  have  always  borne  a 
high  reputation  for  independence  and 
bravery,  and  have  been  particularly 
noted  for  their  almost  constant  friend- 
liness to  the  whites.  Practically  the  only 
rupture  in  these  relations  was  the  Nez 
Pero6  war  of  1877,  mentioned  above. 

The  bands  and  divisions  of  the  Nez 
Perc^  are  known  only  approximately. 
The  following  are  the  best  defined:  Al- 
powna,  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Clear- 
water, Ijelow  Lewiston,  Idaho;  Assuti,  on 
AfiButi  cr.,  Idaho;  Kamiah,  at  the  town 
of  that  name  on  the  Clearwater,  Idaho; 
Lanitama,  so  called  from  a  branch  of 
Salmon  r.,  Idaho;  Lapwai,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  Lapwai  cr.  and  the  Clearwater; 
Willewah,  formerly  occupying  Wallowa 
valley,  Or^.,  and  now  for  the  greater 
part  on  Colville  res.,  Wash.  (Joseph*8 
band).  In  addition  a  number  of  bands 
have  been  recorded  by  the  names  of  their 
chiefs  or  their  supposed  places  of  resi- 
dence, (h.  w.  h.  l.  p.) 
l'd»l-k'ftto'igo.--Moone.v  In  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
744, 1896  ('people  with  hair  cut  acrom  the  fore- 
head': Kiowa  name).  Ajiiponpi.— Gatfichet,  Kala- 
puya  MS..  B.  A.  E.  ( Calapooya  name) .  i-pft-i-pL— 
Long,  Exped.  Kocky  Mts.,  il,  Ixxxlv,  1823  (Groe 
Ventre  name).  A-pu-pe'.—Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Pbilol.  Mo.  VaJ..  402, 1862  ('to  paddle',  •paddles': 
(Ctov  name).  Asahi^ptin.— Oatschet,  Kalapuya 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  31  (Calapooya  name).  Blue  Earth 
lMiJiMaM.--Couea,  Henry  and  .Thompson  Jour., 
712  18B7  Bine  JIud  Indiana.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark  (1806) ,  vi,  106, 1905  (probably  identical). 
9Jm  Mu4M.—lhid.   (name  applied  by  traders). 


Chapponiah.— Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  306,  1855. 
Cheaptin.— Townsend,  Narr.,  233,  1839.  Chipon- 
ith.— Kip  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Sources,  i,  pt.  2, 11, 
1897.  Obiponnifth.— Kip,  Army  Life,  33, 1859.  Oho- 
oo-nifth.— Gass,  Journal,  215,  1807.  Ohohoptins.— 
Cox,  Columbia  R.,  ii,  V2.\  1S31.  Ohopanniah.— 
Minto  in  Oreg.  Hist.  8f>c.  Quar.,  i,  303, 1900  (mis- 
print from  L/C  wis  and  Clark).  Ohopemniah.— Ind. 
AfT.  Rep..  460.  1854.  Choponiesh  — Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark  (1805),  vii,  115,  1905.  Ohopon- 
iah.— Ibid.,  iv,  318,  1905.  Ohoponnesh.— Ibid.,  ni, 
103.  1905.  Ohoponish.— Kelley,  Oregon,  68.  1830. 
Ohopunmohees.— Robert««on,  Oregon,  129,  1846. 
Ohopiumish. — Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  455, 
1814;  ri.  587^1817.  Flathead.— Gass.  Journal,  132, 
1807.  Oreenwoodlndians.— Coites,  Henry-Thomp- 
son Jour.,  712,  1897.  I'-na-op<.— Dorsey,  Kwapa 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1891  (Quapaw  name).  Kamft'- 
inu.— Hoflfman,  MS.,  B.  A.  E^  1884  (own  name). 
Ko-mun'-i-tup'-i-o.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  264.  1862  (Slksika  name).  La-ap- 
tin.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aflf.  Rep..  425,  1854  ( mis- 
print A  for  .S).  Mikadethitoh{shi.^Gat£chet,  Naisha 
Apache  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Kiowa  Apache  name). 
Kaxperciet.— HastiiigH.  Guide  to  Greg.,  59,  1H45. 
Meckperci©.— Lane  (1849)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  Slst 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  171,  1850.  Neeperdl.— Lane  In 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  159.  1850.  HenperMua.— Meek  In 
H.R.  Ex.  Doe.  76.  30th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  10,  1W8. 
Hepercy.— Irving.  Bonneville's  Advent.,  115, 1868 
(name  as  pronounced  by  trappers).  Ner  Per- 
oecs.— Scouler  ( 1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Loud., 
1. 237, 1848.  Ket  Peroee.— Wilkes,  Hist.  Oregon,  44, 
1Mb.  Kezieroe«.—FamhHm.  Travels,  69. 1843.  Kes 
Perc^.— Parker,  Journal,  100, 1840.  .  Nes  Perc<$  Flat- 
Heads.— Barrows,  Oregon,  121, 1884.  Keiperoes. — 
Wyeth  (1848)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  221, 
1851.  lies  Peroe't.— Latham  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  1, 158,  1848.  Hex  peroes.— McKenney  and 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  79. 1854.  Hespercies.- Hast- 
ings, Guide  to  Oreg.,  59, 1845.  Henereea.— Kane, 
Wanderingsin  N.  A., 290, 1859.  HexPerw.— Hines, 
Oregon,  133, 1851.  Kenetie.— Hastings,  Guide  to 
Oreg.,  59, 1845.  Hex  Pieroea.— Coyner,  Lost  Trap- 
pers, 135,  1847.  Kimipu.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist. 
Soc.  Quar.,  ir,  288, 1901  ('the  people':  own  name). 
Numepo.— Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  vi, 
140, 1885.  Hu-me-poos.— Mattoon  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1905,  199. 1906.  Humipu.— Mowry,  Marcus  Whit- 
man, 259,  1901.  Pe  g«'-xande.— Dorsey,  Kansa 
MS.  vocab. ,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  ( Kansa  name).  Pe  ^a'- 
tan-^te.— Dorsey.  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 
('plaited  hair  over  the  forehead':  Osage  name). 
Peroee.— Dunn,  Hist.  Oregon.  326,  1845.  Pierod 
Hosee.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1805), 
III.  128,  1905.  Pierced-noee. —Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  I,  455,  1814.  Pierced  Hoeee.— Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark  (1805),  Iii,  78,  1905.  Fierce 
Hoeea.- Ibid.,  142.  Po'-ie-&do-ke.— Riggs,  Dak.- 
Eng.  Diet.,  423,  1890  (Dakota  name).  8a  ap- 
tin.— Lane  (1849)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  3l8t 
Cong.,  Ift  sess.,  170.  1850.  Ba-£ptin.— Gatschet, 
Okinagan  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Okinagan  name:  pi. 
Sa-^ptinlx).  Saaptins.— Schoolcmtt,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III.  map.  200, 1853.  Sahapotins.— Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antlq.  Soc..  ii,  map,  1836.  Sahaptaio.— Ross, 
Advent..  217,  1849.  Sahaptaa.— Gatachet  mis- 
quoted in  Congrds  des  Am6r..  iv,  pt.  1,  28.5,  1883. 
Sahaptanian.— Brinton,  Am.  Race,  108,  1891.  8a- 
haptin.— Dart  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  216. 1851 .  Sah hap- 
tinnay.— Featherstonhaugh.  Canoe  Vov.,  ir,  62, 
1847.  Salduka.— Gatschet.  MS.,  B.  A.  t.  (Paiute 
name).  Sapetan.— Smet.  Oregon  Mi>fl..  210.  1847. 
Sapetens. — Coues,  Henry -Thompson  Jour..  709, 
1897.  Sapotana.— Smet,  Reisen  zu  den  Felsen- 
Gebirgen.  205,  1865.  Saptane.— Armstrong,  Ore- 
gon. Ill,  1857.  Sap'tin.— Wilkes,  West.  Am.,  97, 
1849.  Sha-ap-tin.— Famham,Trav..69, 1843.  8ha- 
haptain.— Ro8s.  Advent..  217.  1849.  Shahaptan.- 
Scouler  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  '22&,  1841. 
Shahaptanian.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ii,  55, 
1889.  Shahaptemieh.— Gairdner  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Geog.  Soc.  Ltmd.,  xi,  256, 1841.  ShahapU.— Denl- 
ker.  Races  of  Man,  632,  1900.  Shaw-ha-ap-ten.— 
Ross.  Fur  Hunters,  i,  185, 1855.  Shaw  Haptens.— 
Ross,  .\dvent.,  127.  1849.  Shi'wanieh.— Mooneyin 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.E.,744,  1896  ('strangers  from  up 
the  river*:  Tenino  name;  applied  also  to  the 
Cay  use).    Shopmixh.— Kingsley,  Standard  flat. 
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Hi8t.,pt.  VI,  140,  1883.  Tohax»uktt«h.— Gatachet, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Caddo  name}.  TohutpeUt.— Ibid, 
(own  name).  Thoiip' a-rik-kan. — Stuart,  Montana, 
76, 1865  Ckouse-eatere':  Shoshoni  name).    Tsoi'- 

C.— Ibid.,  77.  Tsoo-ah-rah-rah.— Gebow,  Shos- 
lay  V^ocab.,  16, 1 868 (Shoehonl name).  Tiuhiru- 
kato.— Oat#«ohet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Pawnee  name). 
TtatpOi.— Ibid. (own name).  TTp-pup-pay.— Anon. 
Crow  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  n.d.  (Crow  name). 

Nhaiiken  (N'haVikEn).  A  Ntlaky^pa- 
muk  villafrenearSpencee  Bridge,  Thomp)- 
8on  r.,  Brit.  Col. —  Hill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4,  1899. 

Niagara.  Being  of  Iroquoian  origin, 
one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  this  plaxre- 
name  is  that  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for 
1641,  in  which  it  is  written  Onguiaahra, 
evidently  a  misprint  for  Ongnmahra^  and 
it  is  there  made  the  name  of  a  Neutral 
town  and  of  the  river  which  to-day  bears 
this  designation,  although  Ongmarahronou 
of  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  the  year  1640  ap- 
pears to  be  a  misprint  for  Ongniarahronon, 
signifying  *  people  of  Ongrliarah.*  The 
Iroquois  and  their  congeners  applied  it  to 
the  place  whereon  the  village  oi  Youngs- 
town,  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  now  stands. 
On  the  Tabula  Nova?  Franciae,  in  Historise 
Canadensis,  sev  Nova?-Francite  ( bk.  10, 
Paris,  1664,  but  made  in  1660  by  Francis- 
cus  Creuxius,  S.  J.),  the  falls  of  Niagara 
are  ca  lied  *  *  Otigiara  catarractes.  * '  M  uch 
ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  attempts 
to  analyze  this  name.  The  most  probable 
derivation,  however,  is  from  the  1  roquoian 
sentence-word,  which  in  Onondaga  and 
Seneca  becomes  0*hnuVgd\  and  in  Tusca- 
rora  (^7<7i/c'^a'r, signifymg  'bisected  bot- 
tom-land. *  Its  first  use  was  perhaps  by  the 
Neutral  or  Huron  tribes.       ( J.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Niagara.  A  8])ecies  of  grape,  well  known 
in  the  n.  k.  portion  of  the  United  States; 
so  called  from  its  cultivation  in  the  Nia- 
gara peninsula.  Also  the  nameof  a  variety 
of  tomato,  recorded  in  Tracv  (Am.  Var. 
of  Veget.  for  1901-2,  Wash.,"  1903);  from 
the  place-name  Niagara^  q.  v.     (  a.  f.  c. ) 

Niakewankih.  A  former  village  of  the 
Clatsop  on  the  Pacific  coast,  s.  oi  Pt  Ad- 
ams at  the  mouth  of  Ohanna  cr. ,  Clatsop 
CO.,  Oreg.  (Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  236, 

1901). 

Neahkowin.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar.,  i, 
321,1900.  Hia'k;ewaiiqiX.— Boa.s,  KathlametTexts, 
236,  1901. 

Niakla  (Xi-aiy-la).  A  former  Chuma- 
shan  village  on  Santa  Cruz  id.,  Cal.,  e.  of 
the  harbor.  —  Henshaw,  Buenaventura 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

NiakonaQJang.     An   Akudnirmiut    Es- 
kimo settlement  on  Padli  fjord,  BaflSn 
land. 
Kiaqonatgang.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  441, 1888. 

Niantic  (contr.  of  Xa"utntukq-utj  'at  a 
point  of  land  on  a  [tidal]  river  or  estu- 
ary.'— Trumbull).  An  Algonquian  tribe 
formerly  occupying  the  coast  of  Rhode 
Island  from  Narragansett  bay  to  about 
the  (Connecticut  ^itate  line.  Their  prin- 
cipal village,  Wekapaug,  was  on  the  great 
pond    near    Charlestown.      They    were 


closely  connected  with  the  Narraganset, 
forming  practically  one  tribe  with  them. 
By  refusing  to  join  in  King  Philip's  war 
in  1675  they  i)re8erved  their  territory 
and  tribal  organization,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  the  Narraganset  who  submit- 
ted to  the   English   were    placed  with 
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the  Niantic  under  Ninigret,  and  the 
whole  body  thenceforth  took  the  nameof 
Narraganset.  (J.  m.  ) 

Naantucke.—Patriclt  (1637)  in  Maw. Hist.  Soc. Coll., 
4th  8.,  Vli.  324,  1865.  Hahantick.— Charter  of  1668 
In  R.  I.  Col.  Re<'..  n.  IS,  IK'S?.  Nahanticut.— Under- 
hill  ( 1638)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s..  vi,  1, 1837. 
Haiantukq-ut.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  36, 
1881  (Narraganset  and  Mohegan  form).  Han- 
tcqeU.— Cofldington(1640)in  Maas.Hi.st.  Soc.Coll., 
4th  a..  VI.  318,  1863.  Nantequito.— Ibid.  HayaaU- 
oott.— Doc.  of  166;Hn  R.  I.  Col.  Rcc,  i,  513,  1856. 
Hayantakiok.— Williams  (1637)  in  Mas.s.  Hist.  Soc. 
Ca}U.,  4th  H..  VI.  200,  186:3.  HayanUkoogt.— Ibid., 
203.  Hayantaquiit.— Williams  (1648).  ibid.,  3d  s.. 
IX,  275,  1846.  Hayantaquit.— Williams  (m.  1636), 
ibid.,  I,  160,  1825.  HayanUck*.— Williams  (1638), 
ibid.,  4th  8.,  VI,  248,  1863.  Hayantiks.— Williams 
(1670),  ibid.,  Ist  8.,  I,  278,  1806.  Hayantuk.— 
Fynchoii  (1645),  ibid..  4th  s.,  vi,  374, 1863.  Hayan- 
tuqiqt— W'illiams  (1648),  ibid.,  3d  s..  ix,  275,  1846. 
Hayantuquit.— Williams  (1637),  ibid.. 4th  s.,  vi,217, 
1863.  Hayhantick.— Charter  of  1663  in  R.  I.  Col. 
Rec,  IV,  371,  1859.    Hayhautiok.— Ibid.,  304  (mis- 

8 Tint).  Heantick.— Protcstof  1662,  ibid..  1,454,1856. 
leanticot.— Parsons,  R.  I.  Local  Names,  19,  1861. 
Heanticutt.— Hopkins  (16-16)  in  Mas.M.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  8..  VI,  334,  1.S63.  Heantuck©.— Patrick 
(1637),  ibid.,  vii,  S'2.5,  18(v'>.  Nehanticks.— Holmes, 
ibid.,  Ists.,  IX, 79, 1804.  Heyantiok.— Eaton  (1647), 
ibid.,  4th  8.,  VI,  347.  1863.    Hiantaquit.— Williams 

il636)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2, 102. 1848. 
rianteoutt.— Doc.  of  1659  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec,  I,  424, 
ia56.  Niantic— Doc.  of  1647  qtioted  by  Drake.  Bk. 
Inds..  bk.  2. 109,  1848.  Hianticut.— Doc.  of  1660  in 
R.  1.  Col.  Rcc.  I.  450,  1856.  Hiantique.— Eaton 
(1652)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vii,  468, 1865. 
Hiantuok.— Writer  after  1686.  ibid..  3d  s.,  i,  210, 
1825.  Hiantuouts.— Higginson  (1637),  Ibid.,  4lh  s.. 
vn,  396.  1865.  Hihantick.— Tinker  (1(>59),  ibid.. 
283.  Hinantios.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  112. 
18.57.  Hocanticki.— Ibid..  150.  Hyantecets.— Vin- 
cent (1638)  in  Ma.««s.  Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi.  85, 
1837.    Hyantooutt.— Doc.  of  1659  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec, 
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I,  418, 1856.  Vyaatieke.— Vincent  (1638)  in  Ma». 
Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  ».,  vi,  37,  1837.  Hvhantick.— 
Tinker  (1660),  ibid.,  4th  s,,  Vll,  241, 1865. 

Hiantio.  An  Algonauian  tribe  formerly 
occupving  the  coast  of  Connecticut  from 
Niantic  h«y  to  Connecticut  r.  De  Forest 
concluded  that  they  once  formed  one  tribe 
with  the  Rhode  Island  Niantic,  which 
was  cut  in  two  by  the  Pequot  invasion. 
Their  principal  village,  also  called  Niantic, 
was  near  the  present  town  of  that  name. 
They  were  subject  to  the  Pequot,  and  had 
no  pohtical  connection  with  the  eastern 
Niantic.  They  were  nearly  destroyed  in 
the  Pequot  war  of  1637,  and  at  its  close 
the  survivors  were  placed  under  the  rule 
of  the  Mohegan.  They  numbered  about 
100  in  1638,  and  about  85  in  1761.  Many 
joined  the  Brotherton  Indians  in  New 
York  about  1788,  and  none  now  exist 
under  their  own  name.  Kendall  (Trav., 
1809)  states  that  they  had  a  small  village 
near  Danbury  in  1809,  but  these  were 
probably  a  remnant  of  the  western  Con- 
necticut tribes,  not  Niantic.  According  to 
Speck  (infn,  1907)  several  mixed  Niantic- 
Mohegan  live  at  Mohegan,  Conn.,  the 
descendants  of  a  pure  Niantic  woman  from 
the  mouth  of  Niantic  r.  Their  voices  are 
commonly  said  to  have  been  high-pitched 
in  comparison  with  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors, (j.  M. ) 
Haihantlck.— Early  form  cited  by  Trambull,  Ind. 
Names    Conn.,    36,  1881.      Ha-tick».— Maoauley, 

X.  Y..  11. 164. 1829  (incorrectly  so  called) .  Kayan- 
tiaquct.— Williams  (1648)  in  Uas».  Hipt.  Soc.  Coll., 
3d  s.,  IX,  272,  1846.  Hianticki.— Winthrop  (m. 
I&i2)  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  67. 1848. 
Viaatigs.— Cobbet  ( 1645) ,  ibid. ,  83.  Pequot  Navan- 
taquit.— Williams  (1637)  quoted  by  Trumbull,  Ind. 
Names  Conn.,  86, 1881.  Pequt  Hayantaqiut.--Wil- 
liama  (1637)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s.,  vi, 
220.1863. 

HiantiUk  ( '  with  the  gulls » ).  An  Oko- 
miut  Eskimo  village  of  the  Kinguamiut 
snbtribe,  on  CumtSirland  sd.,  Canada. 
Jaintilio.— Howgate.  Cruise  of  Florence,  50, 1877. 
HiaatUie.— Kumlien  in  Bull.  Nat.  Mus.  no.  15, 15, 
1879. 

Kibakoa.  A  former  village,  mentioned 
in  1777-78,  seemingly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Portage,  Columbia co. ,  Wis.  It  contained 
a  mixed  population  of  Chippewa  and  ap- 
parently of  Sauk  and  Foxes. 
Jiabakoa.— Gautier  (1777-78)  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.CoU.. 

XI,  110, 1888.    Hibakoa.— Ibid.,  109. 

If ibowisibiwininiwEk  ( *  Death  river  peo- 
ple' ) .  A  subdivision  of  theChippewa  liv- 
ing in  Saskatchewan,  n.  of  L.  Winnipeg. 
Cf.  Onepowesepewerieuxik. 
Lake  WianiiMff  band.— Bmithson.  Misc.  Coll.,  IV, 
art. 6. 35. 1878.  Vibowitibi-wininiwak.— Qatnchet, 
Ojibwa  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1882. 

VicftMias.  A  name  applied  by  early 
writers  (Taylor  in  Cal.  tanner.  Mar.  30, 
18»)0)  to  a  group  of  Moquelumnan  Indians 
who  formerly  lived  near  the  coast,  in 
Marin  co.,  Cal.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Kichewaag.  A  village,  probably  of  the 
Nipmuc,  about  the  present  Nichewaug, 
near  Petersham,  W^orcester  co.,  Mass. 
The  Indians  remained  until  1754,  when 
they  joined  the  French  against  the  Eng- 


lish.—Barber,  Hist.  Coll.  Mass.,  597,  iaS9; 
Kinnicutt,  Ind.  Names,  30,  1905. 

Hiohochi.     A    Chumashan    village    on 
Santa  Cruz  id..  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Hichoohi.— Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  186, 1867.    Hiooohi.— Ibid. 

NioholM.    See  Orontony. 

Nioiat.  The  local  name  for  a  body  of 
Upper  Lillooet  around  Seton  lake,  inte- 
rior of  British  Columbia.  Pop.  50  in 
1906. 

Hecait— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  pt.  i,  277.  1902. 
Hidat-Ibid.,pt.  11,272. 

Hiokajaok.  A  former  important  Chero- 
kee town  on  the  a.  bank  of  Tennessee  r., 
in  Marion  co.,  Tenn.  It  was  settled  in 
1782  by  Cherokee  who  espoused  the  Brit- 
ish cause  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
was  known  as  one  of  the  Chickamauga 
towns.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  fall  of 
1794.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  lost, 
and  it  is  probably  not  of  Cherokee  origin, 
although  it  occurs  also  in  the  tribe  as  a 
man's  name.  In  the  corrupted  form 
"Nigger  Jack*'  it  is  applied *to  a  creek  of 
Cullaiffligee  r.  above  Franklin,  in  Macon 
CO.,  N.  C.  See  Rovce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  map,  1887;  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  527,  1900. 

KkMJaok.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  141,  1887.  Klkutaer.— Moonev,  op. 
cit.(abbr.form).  HDnitie'giL— Ibid.  HikwitM'gl— 
Ibid.    NUcitae'^.— Ibid. 

Kickomin.  A  former  Chehalis  town  on 
North  r.,  which  flows  into  Shoal  water 
bay,  Wash. 

Neeomanohee.— Swan,  N.  W.  Coast,  211,  1857. 
VBfumE'nto.— Boos,  infn,  1906,  (correct  native 
form). 

Nioola  Band.  One  of  four  subdivisions 
of  the  Upper  Ntlakyapamuk  in  the  inte- 
rior of  British  Columbia. 
Gawa'xamux.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  170, 1900  (•  people  of  the  creek,'  i.  e.,  Nicola 
r.).  Nioola  band.—  Ibid.  Toawa'xamux.— Ibid. 
Toiia'qainaq.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  6, 1899. 

Nioola  Valley  Indians.  The  official  desig- 
nation of  a  large  number  of  local  group  in 
British  Columbia,  principally  Cowiehan, 
Lillooet,  and  Ntlakyapamuk  Indians, 
numbering  522  in  1878.--Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
74,  1878. 

Nioomen.  A  Cowiehan  tribe  on  Nicomen 
slough  and  at  the  mouth  of  Wilson  cr., 
lower  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.  Their  villages 
are  Skweahm  and  Lahaui,  but  the  name 
has  become  attached  to  the  latter  town  of 
the  tribe,  which  in  1906  had  16  inhabi- 
tants. The  aggregate  population  of  Nico- 
men and  Skweahm  was  44  in  1906. 
LEk''a'mEl.— Boas  in  Rep.  64th  Meeting  Brit. 
A.  A.  S.,  454,  18»4.  Naoomen.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  78, 
1878.  NeK-'i'mBn.— Boa8,  op.  cit.  Niooamen. — 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.. 309, 1879.  Niooamin.—Ibid.,  76, 1878. 
Nioomen.— Ibid.,  pt.  I.  276,  1894. 

Niootowanoe.  When  the  career  of  Ope- 
chancanoush  (q.  v. )  as  chief  of  the  ra- 
munkey  tribe,  as  well  as  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  tenninated  on  his  death  in 
1644,  he  was  succeeded  as  ruler  of  the 
Pamunkey  Indians  by  Nicotowance. 
This  chief,  desirous  of  obtaining  rest  for 
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his  people,  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  colonial  authorities  and  was 
assigned,  by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  as- 
sembly, Oct.  10,  1649,  certain  lands  for 
himself  and  his  people.  His  control, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  of  short 
duration,  as  ne  soon  disappears  from  his- 
tory, (c.  T. ) 

Kigaluk.  A  Nunato^miut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  the  mouth  of  Colville  r.,  Alaska. 
Nii-a-lek.— Dall  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  map, 
1877.    Nlgaluk.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Nigoo.  The  tribal  name  assigned  to  an 
Indian  baptized  in  1730  at  San  Antonio 
de  Valero  mission,  Texas.  There  were 
both  Tonkawan  and  Coahuiltecan  tribes 
there  at  the  time,  but  the  Nigco  can  not 
be  identified  with  any  of  those  known. 
It  may  be  Sinicu,  some  of  which  tribe 
had  been  baptized  in  1728,  and  who  were 
probably  Coahuiltecan  (Valero  Bautis- 
mos,  partida  325,  MS.  in  the  custody  of  the 
bishop  of  San  Antonio).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Nighetanka  ( *  big  belly ').  A  band  of 
the  Miniconjou  Sioux. 

Hij^e-tanka.— Doraey  In  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220, 
1897.    lifixe-tanka.— Ibid. 

NightasU.  A  Haida  town  of  this  name 
is  given  in  John  Work's  list,  183(>-41, 
witn  15  houses  and  280  inhabitants.  It 
seems  impossible  to  identify  the  name 
with  that  of  any  known  town.  On  other 
grounds  Kung,  in  Naden  harbor,  would 
appear  to  be  the  town  intended. 
HWh  tan.— Work  (1836-41)  In  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  489,  1855.  High-tatit.— Dawson,  Queen 
Charlotte  Ids.,  173b,  1880. 

Night  Cload.  Mentioned  bv  Culbert- 
son  (Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 142,"l851 )  as  a 
band  of  Oglala  Sioux.  They  probably 
took  their  name  from  the  chief. 

Kigiklik.  A  former  Eskimo  village  in 
Alaska  at  the  head  of  the  Yukon  delta. 
Kigiklik-nuout.— Za^oskin  In  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
5th  8.,  XXI,  map,  la'M).  Nygykligmjut.— Holm- 
berg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map,  1855. 

Kigotttne  (*mo?s  people').  A  part  of 
the  Kawcho^ottine  division  of  the  Kaw- 
chodinne  living  along  the  outlet  of  Great 
Bear  lake,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada. 
Mi-gottini.— Petitot  in  Bui.  Soe.  de  G6og.  Paris, 
chart,  1875.  Hnfe-gottine.— Petitot,MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1865.  Hni-Oottini.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac 
des  Eselaves,  363, 1891 .  Hni-ottine.— Petitot,  Diet. 
D^n^Dindjit5,  xx,  1876. 

NijuohBagentisquoa  (probably  'it  is  very 
tall  reeds.' — Hewitt).  A  Cayuga  chief, 
one  of  the  signers,  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
July  19,  1701,  of  the  "  deed  from  the  Five 
Nations  to  the  King  [of  England]  of  their 
beaver  hunting  ground." — N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist  ,  IV,  910,  1854. 

Nikaomin  {Xeqa^umtr},  or  Nqnn^min,  so 
named  because  the  water  comes  from  a 
lake  called  Nqauma^iko^  *wolf  lake  or 
water';  from  aqamn,  'wolf').  A  Ntlak- 
yapamuk  town  on  the  s.  side  of  Thomp- 
son r.,  10  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. 
It  is  called  Thompson  by  the  whites. 
Pop.  49  in  1906. 

HEqa'umin.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii, 
171,  1900.    Hi-ca-o-min.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1885,  196, 


1886.  Nioomen.— Ibid.,  309,  1879.  Kioomin.— Ibid., 
map,  1891.  Nikaomin.— Ibid.,  pt.  Ii,  166,  1901. 
H'kau'men.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
4.  1899.  Kqau'mtn.— Teit,  op.  cit.  ThompMn.— 
Ibid,  (modem  name). 

Kikapashna  (* bald  head ' ) .  The  third 
gens  on  the  Ohizhu  side  of  the  Ponca 
tribal  cin-le.  Its  subgentes  are  Dtesin- 
deitazhi,  Dtedhezedhatazhi,  and  Dtakh- 
tikianpand  hatazh  i . 

Ka-k»-pox'-na.— Morgan,  Anc.Soc.,  155. 1877(ti»iw. 
'  elk ' ) .  Nika-da-ona.— Doraey  in  15th  Kep.B.  A.  E., 
228, 1897. 

Nikhdhitanwan.  An  ancient  Osage  vil- 
lage at  the  junction  of  the  Sac  and  Osage 
rs.  in  Missouri. 

Ni-qffi'  ta«»-wa«.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A, 
E..  1883.    Kiqdhi  U-wa«.— Ibid. 

Nikhkak.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  of 
about  a  dozen  houses  on  L.  Clark,  Alaska, 
The  people,  most  of  whom  are  of  Russian 
admixture,  obtain  clothing  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  civilized  comfort  from  the  trading 
posts  on  Cook  inlet.  Their  houses  and 
fish  caches  are  built  of  hewn  lo^,  floored 
with  planks,  and  they  make  windows  of 
parchment.  Pop.  42  in  1891;  about  25 
in  1904. 

KMghik.— Osgood  in  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  xv,  S29, 
1904  (from  their  name  for  the  lake).  Keejik.— 
Osgood  (1902)  quoted  by  Baker.  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  364, 1906.  K^jik.— Baker,  ibid.  lOkhak.— 
Osgood  in  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  op.  cit  Kikhkak.— 
Coast  Survey  map  (1898)  cited  by  Baker,  op.  cit. 

Kikiata.  A  Quapaw  gens. — Dorsey  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  230,  1897. 

Nikie  name.  A  term  employed  by  Dor- 
sey (3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  227,  1884)  to 
designate  a  name  **  referringto  a  mythical 
ancestor,  to  some  part  of  his  body,  to 
some  of  his  acts,  or  to  some  ancient  rite 
which  may  have  been  established  by 
him";  derived  from  nikie,  the  word  for 
such  a  name  in  the  Omaha  dialect  of  the 
Siouan  stock.  According  to  Francis  La 
Flesche  (inf'n,  1907),  nik(n-shx-Qa)ie  is 
derived  from  nxkashiga  *  people,  and  ie 
*  word  or  utterance,*  and  a  nikie  name  is 
one  given  by  the  people  or  by  the  word 
of  the  people— a  name  conferred  by  the 
consent  of  the  people.  As  the  chief  waa 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  people,  a  nikie 
name  is  sometimes  defined  as  spoken  by 
a  chief,  but  the  primary  meaning  is  that 
the  name  is  conferred  by  the  word  of  the 
people.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Nikikonek  (from  the  Chippewa  or  a 
cognate  dialectic  term  nikig  *  otter',  with 
annn.  pi.  suffix  -ou6/'=*  otter  people*. 
Perrot  says  the  form  with  initial  m,  Mik- 
ikouei,  is  from  their  own  language;  such 
is  the  case  in  the  cognate  Menominee 
mikig).  A  little  known  Algonquian  tribe 
that  formerly  dwelt  b.  of  the  Missisauga, 
among  the  rock  caverns  on  the  n.  shore  of 
L.  Huron.  They  are  described  as  lacking 
in  courage,  and  having  much  to  do  with 
the  tribes  northward.  Twice  a  year,  like 
the  Missisauga,  they  deserted  their  village 
to  hunt  and  fish  along  the  lake  for  stur- 
geon and  other  fish,  and  there  obtained 
bark  for  constructing  canoes  and  lodges. 
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On  the  approach  of  winter  they  fre- 
quented the  lake  shores  to  kill  beaver  and 
elk,  whence  they  returned  in  the  spring 
to  plant  and  tend  their  com.  In  1653, 
jointly  with  the  Saulteurs  and  the  ^lissi- 
sauga,  they  so  completely  defeated  an 
Iroquois  war-party  of  120  men  that  but 
few  escaped.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Gens  d«  U  Lontn.— Perrot  (ecu  1724),  M^moire, 
83.  1864.  Mildkoiias.— Ibid..  219.  MOdkouet.— 
rbid . ,  83.  Hation  de  U  Loatre.— Bacquevi  lie  de  la 
Pothcrie,  Hist.  Ara^r.  S^pt..  li,  48, 1758.  Nation  of 
tlM  Ott».— Heriot,  Trav.,  209.  1807.  Higik— Kel- 
ton.  Ft  Maeliinac,  20.  1884.  Vikiconek.— Jat.  Rel., 
III.  index.  1858.  Vikikoaek.-^es.  Rel.  1658,  22, 
1858.    Vikikoiiet.~PeiTot.  Mdmoire,  index.  1864. 

Kikithka.  A  Knaiakhotana  village,  of 
57  inhabitants  in  1880,  near  the  head  of 
Cook  inlet,  Alaska, — Petroff  in  10th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Vikolaief  (presumably  named  by  the 
Russians  after  Tsar  Nikolas) .     An  Aleut' 
village  N.  of  Belkofski,  on  Al&Mka  penin., 
Alaska;  pop.  43  in  1880. 
VikolaieTaky.— Petroff  in  10th  Censns,  Alaska,  23, 
1S64. 

Kikolski.  An  Aleut  settlement  and 
trading  poet  for  otter  skins  on  Umnak  id., 
Alaska.  Pop.  83  in  1834,  127  in  1880,94 
in  1890. 

VikolflkoM.— Holmbeig.  Ethnog.Skizz.,  map,  1855. 
HIkolaky.— Elliott.  Our  Arct.  Prov.,  184,  1886. 
'l— Ibid.,  179.    lUoheahnaia— Veniaminoff 


quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  85, 1884. 
Kotekechnoi.— Lntke  quoted  by  Baker,  Oeog. 
Diet.  Alaska.  462,  1906.  EiookMaoi.— Ibid.,  1902. 
lyatsekoochBoJe.— Holmber?,  op.  ci t.  ByohMaoL— 
VeDiaminoff  (1833)  quoted  by  Elliott,  Cond.  Aff. 
Alaska,  225.  1875.  TTmnak.— Eleventh  Census, 
Alaska,  163. 189S. 

Kikosliaatin  ('people  of  the  river  cov- 
ered with  the  enemy*8  arrows' ).  A  Ta- 
kulli  clan  or  division  on  the  s.  half  of 
Stuart  lake  and  on  Pintce  r.,  Brit.  Col. 
They  inhabit  two  villages,  Nakraztli  and 
Pintce.  The  name  comes  from  a  legend 
of  a  tribe  of  dwarfs  who  once  attacked 
their  village  in  such  numbers  that  the 
snrface  of  Stuart  r.  was  covered  with  float- 
ing arrows  (Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst, 
1^  1891 ).  The  Nikozliautin  are  devout 
Catholics,  sober,  law-abiding,  and  hos- 
pitable Their  main  resources  are  hunt- 
ing, trapmng,  and  fishing.  Pop.  234  in 
1906. 

Ha-kaa-le-tin.— Dawson  In  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can., 
30b,  1881.  Vakaxkeo-t«n.— Smet, Miss,  de  I'Oregon, 
63,1844.  Va-ka-stU-toaae.— Morice,  letter,  1890. 
VakooBJteBBe.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  215,  1902.  Ha-'kra- 
stU-'temae.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D^nte,  26,  1898. 
ganca— by  Tina.— Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  vii,  206, 
18?8.  Vekaalay.— McLean,  Hudson's  Bay,  i,  262, 
1M9.  VekaaUyaM.— Ibid.,  263.  Vekaalr.— Ibid., 
269.  JfkotHaiitin.— Macdonald,  British  Columbia, 
126,1862.  Vikosliantins^-Domenech.  Deserts  of 
N.  Am.,  II.  62, 1860.  Vikoaliiatiii.— Hale,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.,  202,  1846.  Stewart's  Lake  Indians.— 
Can.  Ind.  AflL,  79,  1878. 

Kiktak.     A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  C.  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska. 
TtikhtagBwt.— Zggoskin,  Descr.  Russ.  Torn.  Am., 
1,73,1^47  (the  people). 

Kilakslii  ( '  dawn ' ) .  A  former  Klamath 
settlement  at  or  below  Nilaks  mtn.,  b. 
shore  of  Upper  Klamath  lake,  Or^.  The 
name  is  now  used  to  designate  Modoc 


point,  but  it  properly  refers  to  Nilaks  mtn. 
ridge  onlv. — Gatschet    in    Cont.   N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  II,  pt.  I,  XXX,  1890. 
Hflakakni  m^iOaks.— Oatachet,  op.  cit.,  pt.  ii,  243 
(name  of  people). 

Kilalhujrxi  (Ni'lal-hu^-yu).  A  former 
Chumashan  village  on  Santa  Cruz  id., 
Cal.,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  paid  to 
have  been  celebrated  for  the  ])ractice  of 
sonierv. — Hcnshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.',B.A.E.,  1884. 

Hileitanne  ( Xi-l^ffitmn^ ,  *  people  at  the 
small  dam  in  the  river').  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Mishikhwutmetunne  on 
(^oquille  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  232,  1890. 

Niletnnne.  A  former  village  of  the 
Tututnionthe  Oregon  coast,  being  the  first 
village  8.  of  the  Kusan  village  of  Nasumi, 
8.  of  the  mouth  of  Coouille  r. 
Jake's  people.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore.  Ill, 
283.1890  (referring  to  some  man  on  SileU  res.). 
Kile'  «ilna«'.— Ibid. 

Nilsnmaok.  A  Salish  band,  probably 
Cowichan,  under  the  Eraser  superinten- 
dency,  Brit.  Col.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  78, 1878. 

Niltala.  A  Wikeno  village  on  Rivers 
inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  Petermanns 
Mitt.,  pt.  5,  1.30,  1887. 

Nim  {neum  or  ntim,  *  people').  A  name 
adopted  by  Merriam  (Science,  xi.v,  916, 
1904)  to  designate  a  Mono-Paviot«o  divi- 
sion on  the  N.  fork  of  San  Joaquin  r.  and 
the  adjacent  region  in  California  Regard- 
ing it,  Kroeber  (Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Archseol.  and  Ethnol.,  iv,  119, 1907)  says: 
"Nim  is  not  a  tribal  name  but  the  word  tor 
person,  niim,  which  occurs  also  in  other 
Mono  dialects  as  far  s.  and  e.  as  Kings  r. 
and  Owens  r.,  so  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
ganled  as  distinctive  of  the><e  people  n. 
of  the  San  Joaquin."  In  one  or  another 
fonn  it  is  the  common  Shoshonean  desig- 
nation for  *men,'  *  people.* 
Pi-so-oda.— Merriam,  op.  cit.  (Holkomah  name). 

Nimatlala  (Ni-mat'la^'la).  A  former 
Chumashan  village  on  Santa  Cruz  id., 
E.  of  Prisoners  harl)or. — Henshaw,  Bu- 
enaventura MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Nimkam,  Daniel.  A  VVappinger  chief, 
noted  not  only  for  his  active  participation 
in  the  wars  of  1746  and  1754,  but  espe- 
cially for  his  efforts  to  recover  for  his  tribe 
the  lands  lying  along  the  e.  side  of  Hud- 
son r.  that  had  been  taken  from  it  while 
aiding  the  English.  The  earliest  recorded 
notice  of  him  is  Oct.  13,  1730,  the  date  of 
an  affidavit  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
deponent  was  '*a  River  Indian  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Wappinoes"  (Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  51,  1872).  Nimham 
was  made  chief  sachem  in  1740;  his  resi- 
dence after  1746  was  at  Westenhuck.  In 
1755,  with  most  of  his  fighting  men,  he 
entered  the  English  service  under  Sir 
William  Johnson,  and  about  1762,  in 
comymny  with  some  Mohegan  chiefs  of 
Connecticut,  went  to  England  on  a  mis- 
sion regarding  their  land  claims.     They 
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received  a  favorable  hearing,  and  on  their 
return  to  America  their  claims  were 
brought  into  court,  but  were  lost  to  sight 
during  the  Revolution.  Nimham  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Kingsbridge,  N. 
Y.,  Aug.  31, 1778,  while  fighting  bravely 
in  the  cause  of  the  Americans.  Near  the 
entrance  to  Pelham^s  Neck,  Westchester 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  were,  according  to  Ruttenber 
(op.  cit.,  81),  two  large  mounds,  pointed 
out  as  the  sepulchers  of  Ann-Hoock  and 
Nimham.  The  name  of  Daniel  Nimham, 
as  well  as  those  of  Aaron,  John,  and 
Isaac  Nimham^  appear  in  the  rolls  of  New 
York  men  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
Revolution.  As  Indians  are  included  in 
the  list,  Daniel  Nimham  is  doubtless  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  (c.  t.  ) 

Kimitapal.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage on  Santa  Cruz  id.  (the  San  Lucas  of 
Cabrillo),  Cal.,  in  1542.  Possibly  the 
same  as  Nimatlala. 

MimeUpal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  17, 1863. 
Kimitapal.— <:abrillo  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla..  181, 1867. 

Himkiih  (^Ns/mges).  A  Kwakiutl  tribe 
on  and  about  the  river  of  the  same  name 
in  N.  E.  Vancouver  id.  According  to  Rev. 
A.  J.  Hall  they  derived  their  name  from 
that  of  a  mythical  halibut,  called  Num- 
hya-lT-gi-yu,  which  caused  a  tide-rip  off 
thepointofthebay.  The  gen  tea,  according 
to  Boas,  are  Gyigyilkam,  Nenelkyenok, 
Sisintlae,  Tlatlelamin,  and  Tsetsetloala- 
kemae.  Pop.  151  in  1901,  134  in  1906. 
tKE'infSt.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
v, pt.  I*,  133, 1902.  HE'mkio.— Boasineth Rep.N.W- 
TnbesCan,,  54, 1890.  KBmqic— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat- 
Mu8.  1896.  831,  1897.  H|mqUoh.— Boas  in  Peter 
manns  Mitt.,  pt  6, 130,  im.  Him-keeth.— Can.  Ind- 
AIT.1884, 190.1885.  Himki*.— TaylorinCftl.  Farmer, 
July  19,  1862.  Him-ki»h.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.A., 
app.,  1859.  Hiinpkiah.— Mayne.  Brit.  Col.,  179, 
18d2.  Huin-k«».— Hall  ouoted  by  Dawson  in  Trans. 
Roy.  8oc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  72,  1887. 

Himoyoyo.  A  Chumashan  village  on 
San  Miguel  id.  (the  Isla  de  Juan  Rod- 
riguez of  Cabrillo),  Cal.,  in  1542. 
H&iilolo.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1863. 
HimoUoUo.— Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith.  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla..  186, 1857. 

Kimiewi  (*big  river*).  A  division  of 
Maidu  living  on  upper  Butte  cr.,  near  the 
edge  of  the  timber  in  Butte  co.,  Cal. 
Kemahan.— Bancroft  Nat.  Races,  i,  450, 1882.  Hem- 
•haw.— Hale. Ethnog. and  Philol.,  631, 1846.  Nem- 
ahooa.— Bancroft,  op.  cIt.  Nemihous. — Taylor  In 
Cal.  Farmer.  June  8,  1860.  Nim  Sewi.— Curtin, 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885.  Him'-shu.— Powers  in 
Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol..  iii,  283, 1877  (from  nem-U-u, 
•big river').  Nim-tin.^Johnston  (1850)  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  45.  1853.  Nim- 
akews.— Bcnle  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  57,  32d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  15,  1853.  Him-sus.— Johnston  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  124,  1850. 

Ninohopan  { *  bear  * ) .  A  Tonka  wa  clan, 
now  nearly  extinct. 

Nintohopan.— <Tatschet,  Tonkawo  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1884.    Hintropan.— Ibid. 

Kingweegon.    See  Negunigon, 
Kinibatan  {Mniba't'a»f  *  keepers  of  the 
pipe').     A  subgens  of  the  Mandhinka- 
gaghe  gens  of  the  Omaha. — Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K,  228,  1897. 


Ninibatan  A  subgens  of  the  Tapa  gens 
of  the  Omaha. 

Kinibatan.  A  subgens  of  the  Inshta- 
sanda  gens  of  the  Omaha,  consolidated 
prior  to  1880  with  another  subgens  known 
as  the  Real  Inshtasanda. 

Hinigret  A  sachem  of  the  Niantic  in 
the  region  about  Westerly,  R.  I.,  and  a 
cousin  of  Miantonomo.  Besides  the  name 
Ninigret,  Nenekunat,  etc.,  he  bore  earlier 
that  of  Janemo  or  Ayanemo,  by  which 
he  first  became  known  to  the  English 
(Drake,  Inds.  of  N.  Am.,  131, 1880).  He 
visited  Boston  in  1637.  After  the  death 
of  Miantonomo  he  b^n  war  against  the 
Mohegan,  but  the  English  interfered, 
and  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Boston  in  1647. 
(Contemporary  chroniclers  have  left  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  appearance  of  Nini- 
gret before  the  commissioners  and  his 
conduct  on  that  occasion,  which  was  much 
to  his  credit.  Later  (1652)  Ninigret  vis- 
ited the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  arousing 
the  suspicions  of  the  English,  whicn 
were  groundless.  The  next  year  he  made 
war  upon  the  Long  Island  Indians.  He 
abstained  from  personal  activity  during 
King  Philip's  war,  but  had  trouble  in 
keeping  terms  with  the  English.  He 
secured  to  himself  and  heirs  the  tribal 
land  near  Charlestown ;  and  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Nanuntenoo  (Canonchet),  the  last 
chief  of  the  Narraganset,  that  tribe  was 
consolidated  with  the  Niantic  under  Nini- 
gret. The  latter  and  Miantonomo  were 
lifelong  rivals  of  Uncas.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  pacific  tendencies,  Ninigret  was 
drawn  into  conflict  with  the  Montauk  of 
E.  Long  Island  in  1659.  Aptly  called  by 
'  Mather  "an  old  crafty  sachem,"  beseems 
to  have  preserved  his  pride,  of  which  he 
possessed  an  inordinate  amount,  and  his 
property  as  well,  without  being  obliged 
to  nght  for  either.  *  Ninigret  died  full  of 
years  some  time  before  the  close  of  the 
century,  lie  consistently  opposed  Chris- 
tianity, and  told  Mayhew,  the  mission- 
ary, to  "go  and  make  the  English  good 

first."  (A.F.C.) 

Kinilohik.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  of 
18  houses  on  the  e.  coast  of  Cook  inlet, 
8.  of  the  mouth  of  Kasilof  r.,  Alaska; 
inhabited  in  1890  by  45  natives  and  36 
Russian  Creole  descendants  of  the  convict 
colony  of  1793. 

Manina.— Wosnesenski's  map  {ca.  1840)  cited  by 
Baker,  Qeog.  Diet.  Alaaka,  463, 1906.  HinUehik.— 
Petroff  in  Tenth  Cenmw,  Alaska,  27, 1884. 

Ninivois.  A  Fox  chief  in  command  of 
the  warriors  of  his  tribe  at  the  sie^  of 
Detroit  by  Pontiac,  in  1763.  Ninivois 
and  Take,  leader  of  the  Hurons,  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  active  aids  of  Pon- 
tiac at  the  commencement  and  during  the 
earlv  part  of  the  siege  ( Mich.  Pion.  Coll., 
VIII,'  266-339,  1886),  and  next  to  Pontiac 
were  the  leaders  in  the  councils  of  the 
besiegers  and  the  first  to  l)egin  the  in  vest- 
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ment  of  the  fort.  Fulton  (Red  Men  of 
Iowa,  477, 1882)  writes  his  name  Ninivay 
and  says  he  was  a  Potawatomi.    (c.  t.  ) 

Khmipatknlgee  ( *  high  road  people ' , 
from  Creek  nini-paski  *  swept  road*,  algi 
'people*).  A  former  bana  or  tribe  of 
Lpper  Creeks,  probably  near  Tucka- 
batchi,  Elmore  co.,  Ala. 
NinBT-pask-ulceaft.— Woodward,  Remin.,  87, 1859. 
Softd  Iadiuu.-Ibid. 

Kinitints.  A  Haida  town  which  for- 
merly stood  on  Anthony  id.,  at  the  s. 
end  of  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col. 
The  native  name  was  SgA'^nguai  ( *  Red- 
cod  island'),  Ninstints  being  the  white 
man's  cornii)tion  of  the  town-chief's 
name,  Nungstins  (NaU  sUtib,  *he  who  is 
two').  All  the  p>eople  from  this  end  of 
Moresby  id.  gathereu  there  in  compara- 
tively recent  times.  The  remnant  have 
since  abandoned  the  place  and  settled  at 
Skidegate.  It  is  impossible  to  identify 
absolutely  the  name  of  this  town  with 
that  of  any  given  in  John  Work's  list  of 
1836-41,  but  it  is  probably  referred  to  as 
**Quee-ah,"  a  town  to  which  he  assigned 
20  houses  and  a  population  of  «308.  At 
the  present  day  there  are  probably  not  a 
dozen  Ninstints  people  left.  The  family 
to  which  the  chief  of  this  town  belonged 
was  the  Sakikegawai.  See  Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  105,  277,  1905.  (j.  b.  s.) 
Hcnsti'iu.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  25, 
1898.  Kinstanoe.— DawRon,  Queen  Charlotte  Id8., 
169,  1880.  Hinstenee.— Poole,  Queen  Charlotte 
Ida.,  195,  1872.  Ninttdnto,— Dawson,  op.  cit 
Sf'a'iiguaL— Boas,  op.  cit. 

Kinnmn.  A  Cnumashan  village  on  one 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal.,  probably 
Santa  Rosa,  in  1542. 

Kinimu.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  17,  1863. 
Hlnumu.— Cabrlllo  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec  Doc. 
Fla.,  186, 1857. 

Hinvok.    A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
near  the  delta  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska. 
Hinvang.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th  8., 
XXI,  map,  1850. 

Kinyuelin^*  A  former  Chumashan 
village  near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Hio.  A  small  tribe,  probably  Piman, 
long  extinct,  which  formerly  resided  in 
N.  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  their  villa^,  the  seat 
of  the  mission  of  San  Ignacio  de  Nio, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
the  same  name.  Zapata,  in  1678  (Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  hi,  404, 1854),  said  that 
a  league  and  a  half  n.  e.  of  San  Pedro  de 
Guazave  was  the  pueblo  of  San  Ignacio 
de  Nio,  in  which  the  language  spoken, 
called  Nio,  was  particular  unto  itself, 
though  the  Mexican  was  also  in  common 
use.  Alegre  (Hist.  Comp.  Jesus,  i,  294, 
1841)  states  that  Father  Mendez,  who 
had  entered  Sinaloa  aa  a  missionary, 
recommended  **the  pueblos  and  lan- 
guages of  the  Ocoroiri  [Ocoroni],  Nio, 
and  some  others  which  he  had  held,  to 
the  charge  of  Father  Tapia." 


Kiowe.  Mentioned  by  Bartram  (Trav- 
els, 371,  1792)  as  a  Cherokee  settlement 
on  the  headwaters  of  Tennessee  r.  about 
the  year  1775.  Possibly  intended  for 
NAyti'hl,  which  signifies'  'sand  place' 
Cf.  Noewe.  (j.m.) 

Hipagnay.    A  DiegueAo    village    near 
San  Diego,  s.  Cal.,  about  6  m.  from  the  old 
presidio  to  which,  in  1774,  the  mission 
was  removed.     See  San  Diego. 
Hypafudy.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Feb.  22,1860. 

Kipi^uit  A  former  Micmac  village 
on  the  site  of  Bathurst,  at  the  mouth 
of  Nipisiguit  r..  New  Brunswick.  The 
French  mission  of  Sainte  Magdalen  was 
there  in  1645. 

Kepegicouit— Je8.  Rel.  1645. 35, 1858.  Hipigiguit— 
Vetromile.  Abnakln.  69, 1866.  Nipitifuit.— Mem- 
bra quoted  by  Shea,  Mis8.  Val.,  86, 1852. 

Kipinohen.  Given  by  Bolton  (Hist. 
Westchester  Co.,  1881 )  as  a  former  Indian 
fort  on  the  n.  side  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  (or 
Papirinemen)  cr.,  at  its  junction  with 
Hudson  r.  from  the  e.,  in  Westchester 
CO.,  N.  Y.  Ruttenber  (Ind.  Geog.  Names, 
22,  1906)  says  the  name  belongs  on  the 
w.  side  of  the  Hudson,  at  Konstable's 
Hook,  and  doubts  that  there  was  any 
^  real  settlement  there.   Cf.  Nipinichsen. 

KipiniohMn.  A  former  Manhattan  vil- 
lage on  the  E.  bank  of  Hudson  r.,  just 
above  Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y. — Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  77,  1872. 
•  Hipissing  (*at  the  little  water  or  lake', 
referring  to  L.  Nipissing;  Nipisirinieii, 
*  little- water  people').  A  tribe  of  the 
Algonkin.  When  they  first  l)ecame  known 
to  the  French,  in  1613,  the^  were  residing 
in  the  vicinity  of  L.  Nipissing,  Ontario, 
which  has  been  their  home  during  most  of 
the  time  to  the  present.  Having  been 
attacked,  about  1650,  by  the  Iroquois,  and 
many  of  them  slain,  they  fied  for  safety  to 
L.  Nipigon  (Mackenzie,  Voy.,  xli,  note, 
1802),  where  Allouez  visited  them  in  1667, 
but  they  were  again  on  L.  Nipissing  in 
1671.  A  part  of  the  tribe  afterward  went 
to  Three  Rivers,  and  some  resided  with 
the  Catholic  Iroquois  at  Oka,  where  they 
still  have  a  village.  Some  of  these  as- 
sisted the  French  in  1756.  It  is  their  dia- 
lect which  is  represented  in  Cuoq's  Lex- 
ique  de  la  Lang^e  Algonquine.  They 
were  a  comparatively  un warlike  people, 
firm  friends  of  the  French,  readily  ac- 
cepting the  Christian  teachings  of  the 
missionaries.  Although  having  a  fixed 
home,  they  were  semi-nomadic,  going 
s.  in  autumn  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hurons 
to  fish  and  prepare  food  for  the  winter, 
which  they  passed  among  them.  They 
cultivated  the  soil  to  a  slignt  extent  only, 
traded  with  the  Cree  in  the  n.,  and  were 
much  given  to  jugglery  and  shamanistic 
practices,  on  which  account  the  Hurons 
and  the  whites  called  them  Sorcerers. 
Their  chiefs  were  elective,  and  their 
totems,  according  to  Chauvignerie  (N.  Y. 
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Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  1063,  1855),  were  the 
heron,  beaver,  birchbark,  squirrel,  and 
blood.  No  reliable  statistics  in  regard  to 
their  numbers  have  been  recorded.  The 
Indians  now  on  a  reservation  on  L.  Ni pis- 
sing are  officiallv  classed  as  Chippewa; 
.they  numbered  *162  in  1884,  and  223  in 
1906.  A  Nipissing  division  was  called 
Miskouaha.  (j.  m.  ) 

AtkioSaaeronons.— Je5t.  Rel.  1689,  88,  1858  (-' sor- 
cerers' — HeMritt).  AskikBanehronons.— Jen.  Rel. 
1641,81,1858.  Aakikottaneronons.— Ibid.  Aweatii- 
waenrrhonon.—Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaites  ed.,  x,  83, 1897. 


3 en.  Rel.   1671,  35.  1858.    OatisqiUMnmli.— Andre 


BiiMrftiu.— Champlain  (ca.  1624).  (£iiv rex.  v.  2d 
pt. ,  79,  1870.  BisMriniens.  — Saffard  ( 1 636) .  Can . ,  I , 
190,1866.  Bi«»irinien».— Jes.r      ~ 


— Sagard  (1636) .  Can.,  I, 
«.ReT.1636, 18. 18.^8.  By»- 
lirinimit.— Charlevoix  (1744),  New  Franceji.  95, 
1866.  Ebioerinvs.— 8a«ard  ( 1636),  Can..  1. 172. 1866. 
EpeMnglat.— KicKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
111,80,1854.  Epioerinjenc—Sagard  (1636),  Can., 
Ill,  727, 1866.  Epioerinjrt.— Ibid.,  iv.  Huron  Diet., 
1866.  EBicirinient.— Sagard  n636)quoted  by  Park- 
man,  Pioneers,  351,  1883.  Bpisinglet.— Dumont, 
Mem.  of  La.,  vi,  135, 1753.  EpiMiagae.— Writer  of 
1756  in  N.  Y.  Dqc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  486, 1858.  Ilfoii- 
quines.— La  Salle  (1682)  In  French,  Hist.  CollTLa., 
I.  46, 1846.  Jutkwaugume.— Jones,  Ojebwav  Inds., 
178.  1861.  Kekenumon-roonoiis.  —  lAmberHlle 
(1686)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iii,  489, 1863.  Longs 
0heveiix.—Je8.  Rel.  1671,  35,  1858.  Nation  dot  8or- 
oien.— Jes.  Rel.  1632, 14, 1858.  Kebioerini.— Cham- 
plain  (1613) .  CEuvres,  lll,  296,  1870.  Heoerinkft.— 
Clinton  ( 1745)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vr;  276, 1855. 
Nepesangt.— Pike,  Exped.,  pt  1.  app.,  62,  1810. 
Nepesinkt.— Clinton  (1745)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VI,  281,1855.  KepeMint.— Buchanan,  N.  Am.  Inds., 
I,  139,  1824.  Kepioerinift.— Lahontan.  New  Voy.. 
I,  143,  1703.  Kepidnaois.— Chauvignerie  (1736) 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  554,  1853. 
Jlepicireiiiaiis.— Heriot,  Trav.,  195, 1807.  Kepioiri- 
niena.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie.  ii,  48.  1753. 
VepUoenioent.— Boudinot.  Star  in  the  Wt>8t.  127, 
1816.  KepiMriniens.— La  Barre(1682)  in  N.  Y.Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  196, 185,5.  HepUin.— Dobbs,  Hudson 
Bay,  map,  1744.  Nepisinguis.— Mackenzie,  Vov., 
xlil,1801.  HepUirim.— Lahontan,  New  Voy..  1.231. 
1703.  Nepiueniniou.— Doc.  of  1696  In  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.Hist.,ix.599,1856.  KepUMiit.~Br>udi not. Star 
in  the  West,  127, 1816.  Noptsaoriens.— Du  Chesneau 
(1681 )  in  N.  Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist.,  ix,  160, 1855.  HopU- 
serinienB.— Doc.  of  1697,  ibid.,  669.  KepiMinga.— 
Doc.  of  1695,  ibid.,  699.  Napiasingaet.— Ibid.,  602. 
K^iMiniens.— Ibid.,  596.  KepiMiriens.— Du  Ches- 
neau (1681),  ibid.,  160.  Kepiasirinient.— Doc.  of 
1693.  ibid.,  566.  Hibiaairiniena.— Parkman,  Pio- 
neers, 3.M,  1883.  Hipeooriniena.— Colden  (1727), 
Five  Nations,  28,  1747.  Niperoiiiealia.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  i.  807,  1851.  Nipidrinien.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1639, 14, 1858.  Kipiaieriaij.— Champlain 
(1615),  (Euvres,  iv,  21,  1870.  Mlpiainga.— Cox, 
Columbia  R.,  ii,  142,  1831.  Hipiaingnea,— Henr>-, 
Trav.,  80,  1M)9.  Nipiainka.— German  Flats  conf. 
(1770)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hlst..vni,229, 1857.  Nipi- 
airiniena.— Ji»s.  Rel. 1636.69, 1858.  Hipiaainga.— Doc. 
of  1741  in  N.  Y.  Doc.Col.Hl8t.,ix,10«).1865.  Nipia- 
ainguea.— Du  Chesneau  (1679).  ibid.,  133.  Nipia- 
aina.— Smith,  Bouquet's  Exped.,  69,  1766.  Nipia- 
airiiiiena.-^es.  Rel.  1641. 81, 1858.  Kipiaairinioek.— 
Trumbull,  Algonk.  Names  for  Man,  18,  1871 
(  =  ' small  lake  men').  Kipiatingnea,— Lett  res 
Edif..  1, 696. 1838.  Nippainguea,— Frontenac  (1682) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  182, 1^55.  Mipaang.— 
Lear  (1792)  in  Am.  St.  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  244, 1832. 
Kypiaainga.— Lamberville  (1686)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  489,  18,t3.  Nypaina.— Long,  Exped. 
St  Peters  R..  ii,  151,  1824.  Odiahk-wa-gami.— Bar- 
aga, Eng.-Otch.  Diet.,  ii,  1878  (Chippewa  name; 
Cuoq  renders  it  'at  the  last  water.'  out  Chamber- 
lain i)refers-[peoplelontheotherside<>f  the  lake'). 
Odiahkwa-Oamig.  — Trumbull.  Algonk.  Names 
for  Man,  18. 1872  ('people  of  the  lust  lake';  from 
Uhktra  '  Rt  the  end  of.  garni  'lake'  or 'water': 
Chippewa  name).  O-diah-quag-nm-eog.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  ll,  139,  1852.  0-diah-qnag- 
um-eea.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  AflT.  Rep.,  91,  IS.'iO. 
Odiahqaahgamme.— Wilson,  Ojebway  Lang.,  157, 
1874  (  =•  'Algonquin  Indians').  Otick-waga-mi.— 
Cuoq,   Lex.    Iroq.,    42,    1882.     Oatiakoaagaini.— 


Sagard  (1636),  C^n.,  IV,  index,  1866.  Qoiaunonta- 
teronona.— Ibid.. Ill, 7.')0, 1866.  Skaghnanea.— Mess, 
of  1763  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vii.  544,  1856. 
8kaghquajio^ironoa.-^ohn.<on  (1763),  ibid.,  582. 
Skecaneronona.— Sagard  (1636),  Can.,  111,727,1866. 
Skekaneronona.— Ibid..  1, 148,1866.  Skekwaoen-hro- 
non.— Cuoq,  Lex.  Iroq.,  42. 1883  (Mohawk  name). 
Skeqaaneronon.— Sagard  (1632),  Can.,  iv,  Huron 
Diet,,  1«66.  Skighquan.— Livingston  (1701)  In  N. 
Y.  Doc.  (Jol.  Hist..  IV.  899, 1854.  Soroorera.— Mac- 
lean, Can.  Savage  Folk,  359,  1896  (English  ren- 
dering of  name  by  which  they  were  known  to 
early  French  missionaries).  Squekaaeronona.— 
Sagard  (1686),  Can.,  i,172,  1866  (Huron  name). 
Toakwawgomeog.— Tanner,  Narr..  316,1830  (Ottawa 
name). 

Nipky.  Probably  a  Lower  Creek  town, 
as  *' Appal ya,  beloved  man  of  Nipky,*'  is 
mentionea  among  the  Lower  Creek  chiefs 
in  a  document  dated  Frederica,  Ga.,  in 
1747.— McCall,  Hist.  Ga.,  i,  367,  1811. 

Hipmuo  {from  Ninamaugt  *  fresh- water 
fishinjc  place*).  Tne  inland  tribes  of 
central  Massachusetts  living  chiefly  in 
the  8.  part  of  Worcester  co.,  extending 
into  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
Their  chief  seats  were  on  the  headwaters 
of  Blackstone  and  Quinebaug  rs.,  and 
about  the  ponds  of  Brookfield.  Hassana- 
mesit  seems  to  have  been  their  principal 
village  in  1674,  but  their  villages  had  no 
apparent  political  connection,  and  the 
different  parts  of  their  territory  were  sub- 
ject to  their  more  powerful  neighbors, 
the  Massachuset,  Wampanoag,  Narragan- 
set,  and  Mohegan,  and  even  tributary  to 
the  Mohawk.  The  Nashua,  dwelling  far- 
ther N.,  are  sometimes  classed  with  the 
Nipmuc,  but  were  rather  a  distinct  body. 
The  New  England  missionaries  had  7 
villages  of  Christian  Indians  among  them 
in  1674;  but  on  the  outbreak  of  King 
Philip's  war  in  the  next  year  almost  all 
of  them  joined  the  hostile  tribes,  and 
at  its  close  fled  to  Canada  or  westwanl 
to  the  Mahican  and  other  tribes  on  the 
Hudson. 

The  following  villages  and  bands  prob- 
ably belonged  to  the  Nipmuc:  Acoome- 
meck,  Chabanakongkomun,  Chachau- 
bunkkakowok.  Had  ley  Indians,  Hassa- 
namesit,  Magunka<]uog,  Manchaug,  Man- 
exit,  Massomuck,  Medfield,  Menemesseg, 
Metewemesick,  Missogkonnog,  Mueketa- 
quid,  Nashobah,  Nicnewaug,  Okomma- 
kamesit,  Pakachoog,  Quabaug,  Quahrasit, 
Quantisset,  Quinebaug,  Segunesit,  Squaw- 
keag,  Tatumasket,  Totapoag,  VVacuntug, 
Wenimesset,  and  Woruntuck.  (j.  m.  ) 
Keepemat  — WilllHins  (1687)  in  Ma«R.  Hif>t.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  8.,  VI,  190, 186,3.  Ifeepmuoka.— ibid.,  8d 
8.,  IX,  300,  1846.  ITeepnet.— wnilams  {ca.  1636),. 
ibid.,  4th  8.,  VI,  188,  1863.  Ndpnatt.—Wlnthrop 
(1632)  quoted  by  Barber.  Hist.  Coll.,  670,   1841. 


Hepmeta.— Higginnon  (1637)  in  Mas8.    Hist.  Soc. 

-r)fl..4  •  ...     -      - 

epht 
Mokenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in. 


Coll.. 4th  8.,  VII. 396, 1866  (misprint?).  Vapmook.— 
Stephens  (1676).  ibid.,3d8.,x,  117, 1849.  Hapaet  — 
-------  j^  ^  1854, 


Kibeneta.— Manrault.    Abenakis,   2.    1866.      Kip- 
-  -      -    -        na. 

;6.     nipmuoka— Williams  (1660) 
R.  I.   Col.  Rec.  I.  40.  18.%.    Hipmuf.— Letter  of 


moog.— Writer  of   1675  quoted    by   Drake.    Ind 
Chron..  19. 18.%.     Nipmuoka —Williams  (1660)  in 


1675  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  ll,  6,1827.  Vipmnk.— 
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Biot  (1659)  quoted  by  Dreke,  Bk.  IncU.,  bk.  2, 
80.  1*4«.  Vlpiiet.— EUot  (1649)  quoted  by  Barber, 
HUt.  Coll.,  670, 1841.  Hipnett— Dudley  (1681)  In 
N.  H.  Hist,  Soc  Ck)ll..  IV,  226,  1834.  Hopnat.— 
Writer  of  1<M7  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2, 
18,1*18. 

Kipoma.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
aear  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.  (Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 
1860) .     Perhaps  the  same  as  Nipomo. 

Hipomo.  A  former  \nllage  under  San 
Lnis  Obispo  mission,  8  m.  inland  from 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.  Perhaps  the  same 
village  ( Nipoma)  given  by  Taylor  as  near 
Santa  Inez  mission. 

HI-p6-mi.— Schumacher  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1874, 
^42,1875. 

HiquMetqneliia.  A  Chumashan  village 
on  one  of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids,,  Cal., 
probably  Santa  Rosa,  in  1542. 
MiqvaeetqacliuL— Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  811, 
1879.  HisqueMsqiMliia.— Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith, 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  186, 1867. 

HiqiLipot.  A  Chumashan  village  on 
either  Santa  Rosa  or  Santa  Cruz  id.,  Cal., 
in  1542. 

Hlqnipo*.— Oabrillo  (1642)  lu  Smith,  CoU»c.  Doc. 
Fla.,  181.  1867.  Hqmpoa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  17, 1863. 

KirdliriL  A  summer  settlement  of  the 
Kingnaitmiut  subtribe  of  the  Okomiut 
Eskimo  on  the  n.  coast  near  the  head  of 
Cumberland  sd.,  Baffin  land. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,map,  1888. 

Kisal  (Xlsdl).  A  division  of  the  Chi- 
nook tribe  formerly  residing  on  Nasal  r.. 
Pacific  CO.,  Wash. 

OiLaOilam.— Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  260. 1894  (own 
name).  HaMl.— Swan,  N.  W.  Coast,  211,  1857. 
ViaaL— Boafl,  op.  clt 

Hiseak  (*  bustard M.  A  tribe  or  divi- 
sion mentioned  with  other  Algonquian 
tribes  of  the  region  between  L.  SupJerior 
and  Hudson  bay  in  the  Prise  de  Possession 
( 1671 )  in  Perrot,  M^m.,  293,  1864.  They 
were  perhaps  a  gens  of  the  Ottawa. 

Hiihiaam  (from  nisenani,  'our  rela- 
tions*). The  southern  branch  of  the 
Maidu,  occupying  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
Cal.  While  this  portion  of  the  Maidu 
is  in  some  ways  distinct  from  the  north- 
em  branches,  all  of  this  family  are  so 
similar  in  every  respect  that  even  without 
the  fact  of  the  complete  linguistic  unity 
which  they  represent  it  would  seem 
illo^cal  to  separate  them.  The  Nishinam 
divisions  and  villages,  which  were  once 
populous  and  numerous  along  Bear  r. ,  are 
as  follows:  Divisicms — Koloma,  Piisune, 
Veenak,  and  Wapumne.  Vilkige9—^xis\\' 
amul,Chuemdu,  Hamitinwoliyu,  Intanto, 
Kaluplo,  Kapaka,  Lelikian,  Lidlipa,  Mu- 
lamchapa,  Opelto,  Pakanchi,  Pulakatu, 
Shokumimlepi,  Shutamul,  Solakiyu,  Ta- 
lak,  Toanimbnttuk,  and  Yokolimdu.  See 
Maidtiy  Pumnan  FamUy.  (b.  b.  d.  ) 

Vighiaaiii.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  282, 
1877.  Via-ae-BOB.— Merriam  in  Science.  N.  8., 
XIX.  914,  1904  (or.  Niahinam).  Tainkoyo,— Cur- 
tin,  Ha  Tocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1886.  Tanko.— Dixon, 
infn,  1908  (northern  Maidu  name:  probably 
from  tot,  'west':  Tai-nko,  *  having  the  west'). 
Taakom.— <;hever  in  Bull.  Essex  Inat.  1870,  ii,  28, 
187L 


Hifhtaweknliiif  htan  (Ni^-ctu-we'^td^-sdxi' 
tdn),  A  former  village  of  the  Chastacosta 
on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  234,  1890. 

Hisibonronnik.  Oneof  the  fonrdivisions 
of  the  Cree.— Jes.  Rel.  1658, 22, 1858. 

Hiika.  The  dialectic  name  for  one  of 
the  three  Chimmesyan  divisions,  the 
other  two  being  the  Kitksan  and  the 
Tsimshian.  In  tradition,  art,  and  manner 
of  living  these  three  divisions  are  closely 
allied,  with  such  geographic  differences 
as  would  naturally  m^cur.  In  langua^ 
less  than  one-third  of  the  vocabulary  is 
common  to  all,  a  like  pn)r)ortion  varies 
in  accent,  while  the  remainder  is  different 
and  more  local  in  character.  Dialectic 
differences  are  much  less  marked  between 
the  two  interior  river  divisions  than  be- 
tween either  of  them  and  the  Tsimshian 
of  the  coast 

The  territory  of  the  Niska  includes  Ob- 
servatory inlet,  Nass  bay,  and  the  drain- 
age basin  of  Nass  r.  and  its  tributaries, 
but  those  northern  sources  that  interlock 
with  the  Iskoot  and  the  Stikine  rs.  are 
claimed  also  by  the  Tahltan,  and  over  this 
contention  have  occurred  many  wars  that 
haveal  ways  kept  these  peopleapart  The 
Niska  villages  nave  always  been  on  the 
main  river  and  show  evidence  of  consid- 
erable size.  The  houses,  in  a  single  row, 
follow  the  contour  of  the  shore;  they  are 
built  of  hewn  timbers  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  with  a  central  onen  fire- 
place of  gravel,  and  a  smoke-hole  in  the 
roof.  Carved  heraldic  columns  stand  in 
front,  in  which  the  crest  of  the  deceased 
is  shown  at  the  base  and  that  of  the  suc- 
cessor at  the,  top,  and  in  one  old  village 
grave-houses  of  logs  surmounted  by  ani- 
mal and  bird  forms  in  wood  and  stone, 
representing  the  totemic  emblems  of  the 
de»Eul,  rest  on  the  river  bank  in  the  midst 
of  the  columns. 

With  the  establishment  of  missions  the 
older  villages  have  generally  been  de- 
serted and  the  people  are  being  concen- 
trated at  three  pomts,  under  the  super- 
vision of  missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  small  modem  dwellings 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  old  communal 
house.  Modern  ideas  prevail,  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  is  a  credit  to 
both  their  teachers  and  themselves. 
The  villages,  past  and  present,  together 
with  the  more  important  village  sites,  are: 
Kincolith,  Kitaix,  I^kkulzap  or  Green- 
ville, G  win  work,  Lakungida  or  Ankee^r, 
Kisthemuwelgit  or  VVillshilhtumwill- 
willgit,  Qunahhair,  Kitwinshilk,  Sheaksh, 
Aiyansh,  Kitlakdamix,  and  Kitwinlkole. 
Other  town  names  have  been  jriven,  as 
follows,  but  these,  wholly  or  in  part,  may 
duplicate  some  of  the  above:  Kitahon, 
Kitangata,  Kitlakaous,  and  Andeguale. 

The  Niska  were  divided  geographically 
into  the  Kitkahteen  ( *t)eople  of  the  lower 
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valley*),  including  those  below  the  can- 
yon, and  the  Kitanweliks  ( *  people  of  the 
upper  river*),  comprising  those  above 
this  point. 

Tradition  tells  that  long  ago  when  the 
princif)al  village  was  across  the  river 
to  the*  southward,  some  little  boys  were 
amusing  themselves  by  catching  salmon, 
cutting  plits  in  their  backs  in  which  they 
inserim  flat  stones,  and  then  letting  them 
^,  playing  they  were  whales.  This  so 
mcensed  the  guardian  spirit  that,  rising 
from  the  mountain  to  the  southward 
enveloped  in  a  wide  spreading  black 
cloud  that  changed  day  into  night,  with 
eyes  of  flame  and  voice  of  thunder,  he 
rolled  down  the  mountain  side  as  a  river 
of  fire  and  swept  the  village  away.  The 
people  fled  across  the  nver  and  took 
refuge  on  the  hills  until  quiet  was  re- 
stored, when  they  divided,  some  settling 
at  Kitlakdamix  and  there  retaining  the 
old  name  of  Kitauwiliks,  while  the  others, 
founding  Kitwinshilk  on  the  rocks  over- 
looking the  rapids,  were  ever  afterward 
known  by  the  name  of  their  village  as 
*The  people  amonj?  the  lizards.* 

The  social  organization  is  founded  upon 
matriarchy,  and  is  dependent  upon  the 
existence  of  four  exogamous  parties,  dis- 
tinguished bv  their  crests,  who  inter- 
marry and  who  supplement  one  another 
on  all  occasions  oi  ceremony.  These 
parties  are  subdivided  into  families  who 
are  represented  by  minor  crests  but  who 
still  retain  the  party  emblem.  These 
four  parties  are:  (1)  Laghkepo,  repre- 
sentea  by  the  Wolf  and  having  as  its 
subdivisions  the  Brown-bear,  Crow, 
Crane,  and  Red-wing  flicker;  (2)  Lagh- 
keak,  represented  by  the  Ea^jle  and  hav- 
ing as  its  sulxiivisions  the  Beaver,  Owl, 
Dog-fish,  and  Squirrel;  (3)  Kanhadda, 
represented  by  the  Raven  and  having  as 
its  subdivisions  the  Frog,  Sea-lion,  Scul- 
pin,  and.  Star-fish;  (4)  Kishpootwada, 
represented  by  the  Killer- whale  and  hav- 
ing as  its  subdivisions  the  Osprey  and 
the  Bear-under- Water.  (Boas  crives  the 
following  subdivisions:  Gyitkadok,  Lak- 
seel,  Laktiaktl,  Gyitgyigyenik,  Gyitwul- 
nakyel,  Gyiskabenak,  Lakloukst,  Gy- 
itsaek,  Laktsemelik,  and  Gyisgahast. 
He  assigns  the-  first  two  to  the  Raven 
phratry,  the  next  three  to  the  Wolf 
phratry,  the  four  following  to  the 
Eagle  phratry,  and  the  last  to  the  Bear 
phratry.) 

The  Niaka  look  to  the  river  for  their 
foofi  supply,  which  consists  principally 
of  salmon  and  eulachon.  Indeed  it  is 
owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  the 
latter  fish  that  run  in  to  spawn  in  the 
early  spring  that  the  name  Nass,  mean- 
ing *the  stomach,  or  food  depot*,  has  been 
given  to  the  river. 

In  1902  the  population  of  the  Niska 
towns  was  842;  m  1906,  814.     (o.  t.  e.  ) 


Haas  Biver  Indians.— Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869, 
568, 1870.  Hawmh.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,Vic- 
tona,  1872.  Hasoan.— Horetzky,  Canada  on  Pac., 
126,  1874.  Kaaqa.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq..  xix, 
277, 1897.  Naw.— Dunn,  Hist.  Oregon,  279, 1844. 
Vasx^— Boas  in  Zeit.  fOr  Ethnol.,  231,  1888. 
Nishgar.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  482, 1896.  Hishka.— 
Horetzky,  op.  cit.,  219.  Kiska. — Tolmie  and  Daw- 
son, VocabB.  Brit.  Col.,  113b,  1884.  HiskV.— 
Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can,,  48,  1895. 
Nit-kah.— OibbH  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1, 148, 1877. 
NiiM-ka.— Krause.  Tlinkit  Ind.,  318.  1885.  Old- 
nass.— Scott  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66,  36th  Cong.,  Ist 
seas.,  116, 1860  (probably  identical). 

Hiskap.  Mentioned  with  the  Smulka- 
mish  as  bands  residing  on  the  Muckle- 
shoot  res..  Wash.  Perhaps  a  subdivi- 
sion of  the  Puyallup. 

Hooscope.— Gosnellin  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,838, 1858. 
White  River  Indians.— Goenell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1856,  838, 1857. 

Niiqaalli.  A  Salish  tribe  on  and  about 
the  river  of  the  same  name  flowing  into 
the  8.  extension  of  Puget  sd.,  Wash. 
The  Nisqualli  res.  is  on  Nisqualli  r.  be- 
tween Pierce  and  Thurston  cos.  The 
name  has  also  been  extended  to  apply  to 
those  tribes  of  the  e.  side  of  Puget  sd. 
speaking  the  same  dialect  as  the  above. 
Such  are  the  Puyallup,  Skagit,  Snoho- 
mish, Snokwalmu,  and  Stilakwamish. 
Mitsukwic  was  a  former  Nisqualli  village. 
The  Nisqualli  made  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States  at  Medicine cr..  Wash.,  Dec. 
26,  1864,  ceding  certain  lands  and  reserv- 
ing others.  The  Executive  order  of  Jan. 
20, 1857,  defined  the  present  Nisqualli  res. 
AskwalU.— Gatschet,  Kalapuya  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  81 
(Calapooya  name).  Ltsxeais.— Giblis,  Nextucca 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Nestucca  name).  Kasquallj. — 
White  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  460.  1843.  Kewioallis.— 
Duflotde  Motras,  Expl..  Il,  335, 1844.  Kesqnally.— 
U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  xi.  395, 1867.  Kex-qualet.— 
Smet,  Letters,  231,  1813.  Vex  qually.— Hines, 
Oregon,  29,  1851.  Hiskwali.— Gatschet  in  Proc. 
A.  A.  A.  S.,  XXXI,  577, 1882.  HiskwaUi— GIbbs  in 
Cont.N.  A.  Ethnol.,1,178, 1877  (used collectively). 
Hisqualies.— Domeiiech,  Deserts  N.  A.,  i,  442. 1860. 
Hisquallis.— Sterrett  (1855)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  .26, 
34th  Cong.,  Istseas.,  65. 1856.  Kiiqually.— Hale  in 
U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi, 211, 1846.  ITsqualU.— Gibbe, 
MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E.  (name  strictly  belongs  to  the 
village  at  the  first  aam  on  Ni.vqualli  r.).  QnaX- 
liamish.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  688,  1867. 
<laall]ramish.— Lane  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  ibid., 
I,  521. 1851.  Skwale.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped., 
VI,  211,  1846.  Sk'wa-l^abe.— McCaw,  Puyallup 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1885  (Puyallup  name). 
Skwali.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
71.  1856.  Skwalliahmish.— Gibbs  in  Cont,  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I,  178, 1877.  Skwalx.— Gallatin  (1846)  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii.  402,  1853.  BquaUi- 
ah-mish.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  435.  1855. 
Bqualli-a-miali.— Tolmie,  ibid.,  434.  Squally-ah- 
mish.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  170.  1862. 
Squallyamith.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond., 
1,  224.  1H41.  Squawlees.— Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc 
76,  30th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  10,  1848.  Bquiath.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  im\  265,  IST^l.  Ts«  Skualli  amfm.— Gat- 
schet, I^kmiut  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  105  (LAkmiut- 
Kalapuya  name). 

KiBBowaqaet.  An  Ottawa  chief,  known 
to  the  French  as  La  Fourche,  who  during 
most  of  his  life  resided  at  Michilimackinac, 
Mich.  He  is  said  to  have  been  made 
head  chief  of  his  tribe  as  early  as  1721 
(Grignon  in  Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  iii,  198, 
1857 ),  at  which  time  Cliarles  DeLanjjlade, 
his  close  friend  and  aid,  married  his  sis- 
ter Domitilde.     Ni^sowaquet  allied  him- 
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ae]f  with  the  French  in  their  war  with  the 
English,  and  it  is  said  was  present  at  Ft 
Ehiqaesne  at  the  time  of  Braddock's  de- 
feat He  is  said  to  have  been  still  living 
in  1780  (Draper  in  Wis.  Hist  Coll.,  iii, 
199,  1857;  Mich.  Pion.  Coll.,  x,  406, 
1888).  His  name  is  also  spelled  Nissaoua- 
kouad  (Wis.  Hist  Coll.,  vii,  125,  1876). 

mtahaurits.  One  of  the  4  Alibamu 
towns  formerly  existing  w.  of  the  con- 
fluence of  Cabo  (Cahawba)  and  Alabama 
rs.,  in  Dallas  co.,  Ala^ 

ViUhaarithx.— Lattr^,  Carte  des  EtatA-Unis,  1784. 
ViUhanritx.— JcfTery^,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776. 

Hitak.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  on  the 
E.  side  of  Knik  bay,  at  the  head  of  Cook 
inlet,  Alaska,  containing  15  persons  in 

1880. 

ntak.— Baker, Oeog. Diet.. \Iaska,  1901.  Hitakh.— 

Petioff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  29, 1884. 

Hitakotkitsipapiks  ('obstinate')-  A 
hand  of  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
Ve-ta'-ka-aki-tci-pap'-iks.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Vaf.,  264,  1862  (trans,  'people  that 
have  their  own  way ' ) .  Nit'-ak-ot-kit-si-pup-ikt.  — 
Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  209, 1892.  Obtti- 
aate.— Ibid.,  '£&. 

Hitawaliks.  Given  as  a  Chimmesyan 
tribe  on  upper  Nass  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Tolmie 
and  Dawson,  Vocabs,  Brit.  Col.,  113b, 
1884. 

Nitawyiki  (*lone  eaters*).     A  band  of 
the  Pi^^an  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
Loae  Eaten.~Orinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
225, 1892.    Hi-Uw'-yika.  —Ibid . ,  209. 

Hitelieqnoii.  A  small  tribe  or  division 
living  about  Nicheku  lake,  Ungava,  Cana- 
da; probably  a  Nascapee  band. 
VitohaqiMii.— Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  ii.  117, 1863. 
Ktehik  Irinionetehs.— Bellin,  map,  1756.  Hitohik 
Irinionetx.— La  Tour,  map,  1779.  Hitchiks.— Jef- 
ferya,  French  Dom.,  pt.  1,  map,  1761. 

Hitel.  A  Chumashan  village  on  Santa 
Cruz  id.  (the  Kan  Lucas  of  Cabrillo), 
Cal.  hi  1542.— Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith, 
Colec  Doc.  Fla.,  181,  1857. 

Nith-sangs.  The  nith-songs  (Norwe- 
gian mik,  'contention' )  of  the  Greenland 
Eskimo  are  a  species  of  word  duel  in 
which  the  audience  present  has  the  de- 
ciding voice,  r  sort  of  decision  by  **8ong 
and  dance*'  of  private  quarrels  and  dis- 
putes— primitive  arbitration,  as  it  were. 
As  described  by  Crantz  ( 1767)  and  Egede 
(1746)  this  institution  is  as  follows:  When 
a  Greenlander  considers  himself  injured 
in  anv  wav  by  another  person,  he  com- 
poses "about  him  a  satirical  song,  which 
he  rehearses  with  the  help  of  his  inti- 
roatee.  He  then  challenges  the  offend  ing 
one  to  a  duel  of  song.  One  after  another 
the  two  disputants  sing  at  each  other 
their  wisdom,  wit,  and  satire,  supported 
by  their  partisans,  until  at  last  one  is  at 
his  wit's  end,  when  the  audience,  who  are 
the  jury,  make  known  their  decision. 
The  matter  is  now  settled  for  good,  and 
the  contestants  must  be  friends  again  and 
not  recall  the  matter  which  was  in  dis- 
pute. Eg^e  styled  this  son^  contest 
"the  common  mode  of  avenging  one's 
wlf  in  Greenland."    To  make  his  oppo- 


nent the  laughing  stock  of  the  coramu- 
nity  is  a  sweet  morsel  of  revenge  for  an 
Eskimo.  The  general  opinion  of  trav- 
elers and  others  is  that  the  **song  duel" 
was  a  very  useful  and  even  praiseworthy 
social  institution,  and  Naqsen  expresses 
his  regret  that  on  the  w.  coast  of  Green- 
land it  has  been  abolished  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. On  the  E.  coast  it  lingers,  as 
Nansen  reports,  in  the  form  of  the  so- 
calleil  **drum  dance,"  the  only  real  judi- 
cial institution  of  these  Eskimo.  The  fear 
of  public  shame  is  very  powerful  as  a  fac- 
tor in  social  betterment.  This  remark- 
able restriction  of  vengeance  and  mo<lifi- 
cation  of  the  duel  has  been  largely  over- 
looked by  sociologists.  Boas  reports  the 
nith-songas  still  in  vogue  among  the  Es- 
kimo of  Baffin  land,  where  "downright 
hostile  feelings  and  personal  grudges  are 
settled  by  the  opponents  meeting  on  a 
fixed  occasion  and  singing  songs  at  each 
other";  and  S wanton  reports  an  analo- 
gous custom  among  the  Tlingit,  entered 
into  by  opposing  phratries.  Brinton  ( Es- 
says of  Amer.,  287,  1890)  gives  a  speci- 
men of  this  poetic  duel,  lurnished  by 
Rink.  Consult  also  Egede,  Descr.  of 
Greenland,  153,  1745;  Crantz,  Hist,  of 
Greenland,  178, 1767;  Nansen,  Firnt  Cross- 
ing, 337,  1890;  Steinmetz,  Entwickl.  der 
Strafe,  ii,  67-76,  1892.  (a.  f.  c.) 

iritikskiks  {NW-xk-sTdhs,  *lone  fight- 
ers'). Abandof  thePi^nandalsoof  the 
Kainah  tribe  of  the  Siksika. — Grinnell, 
Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  209,  1892. 

Hitinat.  A  Nootka  tribe  on  a  tidal  lake 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  s.  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.  Pop.  198  in  1906.  Their 
villages  are  Carmanah,  Clo-oose,  Tso- 
oquahna,  and  Wyah. 

Hettinat.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Aug.  1,  1862. 
Hiten  aht.— Brit.  Col.  map.  Victoria.  1872.  Niti- 
ni^t.— Sproat,  Savage  Life,  308,  1^6H.  Nitinat.— 
Galiano, Viaje,  28, 1802.  Ni'tlnath.— Boos,  f.th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  31,  1890.  Nittanat— Kelley. 
Oregon,  68, 1830  (given  as  a  village).  Nitten-aht.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  188, 1883.  Nittenat— Scouler  (1846) 
in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i  2»4,  1848.  Hitti- 
nmhto.— Whymper,  Travels.  74,  1^69.  Kittinat.— 
Mayne,  Brit.  rx)1..251, 1862. 

HitotsiksUstaniks  ('kill  close  by').     A 
band  of  the  Pi^an  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
Kill  Close  By.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  I>odgp  Tales, 
225, 1892.    Mi-tot'-ti-k»i»-stan-ik».— Ibid.,  209. 

Hiudje  [Nt'udjSy  Mower  part  of  a 
stream ' ) .  A  former  village  of  the  Kansa 
on  Kansas  r.,  about  4  m.  al:)ove  the  site 
of  Kansas  Citv,  Mo.— J.  O.  Dorsey,  Kansa 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Hinemomokai  (udm  signifies  'offspring 
of  two  sisters ' ) .  The  Buzzard  clan  of  the 
Pima. 

Ki-ue-Uom  0-kai.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
in,  254, 1890.  Kuey-keoh-emk.— ten  Kate,  Reizen 
in  N.  A.,  155,  1886. 

Hiutang.  A  village  of  the  Kingnait- 
miut  subtribe  of  the  Okomint  Eskimo  on 
Kingnait  fjord,  e.  Baffin  land. — Boas  in 
6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  man,  1888. 

Hinyaka  ( '  New  York ' )  •  A  subordinate 
settlement  of  the  Upper  Creek  town  Oak- 
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fuskee,  on  the  s.  bank  of  Tallapoosa  r., 
20  m.  above  Oakfuskee,  in  Cleburne  co., 
Ala.  It  was  8ettle<l  in  1777  by  Tukpafka 
Creeks  from  the  Chattahoochee.  It  was 
first  called  by  another  name,  but  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Creeks  in  New 
York,  Aug.  7, 1790,  it  received  the  above 
appellation.  (h.  w.  h.  ) 

MewTarcan.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  871,1857. 
Hew  Yauoas.— Pickett,  Hi^t.  Ala.,  ii,  839.  1851. 
Hew-yau-cau.— Hawkins  (1799) .  Sketch, 45. 46, 1848. 
Hew  Yauoo.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1825),  826,  1837. 
Hew-yau-kau.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  381, 
1854.  Hew  York.— Blount  (1793)  In  Am.  State  Pap., 
Ind.  AfT.,  I,  440,  1H32.  Hew  Youoka.— Flint,  Ind. 
Wars,  202. 1833.  Hiuy^x*.— Oatschet.  Creek  Mlgr. 
Leg.,  I,  139,  1884.  Howyawfer.— Barnard  (1798) 
In  Am.  Stat©  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  382,  1832.  Huo 
Yaueau.— Hawkins  (1M14),  ibid.,  860. 

Hiayaka.  A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation 
on  New  Yorker  cr.,  a  s.  branch  of  Deep 
Fork,  alx)ut  Tp.  13  N.,  R.  10  or  11  E., 
Okla. — Gatschet,  Creek  Mi^r.  Leg.,  ii, 
186,  1888. 

Niwansliike  (NV-unn-ci^-ket  *  water  per- 
son*). A  euhja^ens  of  the  Pakhtha,  the 
Beaver  gens  of  the  Iowa.— Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  239,  1897. 

Hixora  (from  wi/or,  iiiroTy  said  to  mean 
*  captive').  A  term  said  to  have  l)een 
applied  by  the  Pima  of  s.  Arizona  to 
**  those  Indians  whom  the  nations  beyond 
capture  in  their  wars  among  themselves, 
and  whom  the  Yuma  and  Papago  after- 
ward bring  to  Altar  and  other  places  to 
sell  as  captives  or  slaves,  of  whatever 
nation  they  may  be'*  (Font,  1775-76, 
cited  by  Coues>,  Garc^s  Diary,  446,  1900; 
Orozcoy  Berra,  Geog.,  350,  1864).  Ac- 
cording to  Garc^s,  the  term  Nifores  was 
one  of  the  names  which  the  Pima  applied 
to  the  Yavapai.  Cf.  Geiiizaros. 
Hichorat.— Mtihlenpfordt.  Mcjico,  ii,  537.  1844. 
Hiforas.— GarciT's  (1770)  cited  by  Arricivita,  Chr6n. 
Ser&fica,  ii,  455. 1792  (here  applied  to  Yavapai). 
Nifore*.— Garc^s  (1775-76),  Diary,  446,  1900  (ap- 
plied to  Yavapai).  Higoras.— Raynal.  Indies,  vi, 
map,  1788.  Nijor.— Kino  (ca.  1699)^  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  s.,  1. 349. 1H56.  Nyora*.— Orozco  v  Berra, 
GeoK,  350, 1864.  Nyoree.— Ibid.  Nijotes.— Villa- 
Sefior.  Theatro  Am.,  pt.  2,  407.  1748.  Niojoraa.— 
Alcedo.  Die.  Geo?.,  iv.218, 1788.  Ki«or».— Morellf, 
Fa.Mti  Novi  Orbis,  46.  1776.  Koraguaa.— Garc^ 
(1771)  cited  by  Coues,  Garc<^8  Diary  (1775-76),  31, 
1900. 

Nkahlimilnh  ( iV-kah-li-mU-uh).  A 
Ntlakyapamuk  village  near  the  mouth  of 
upper  Nicola  r.,  Brit.  (^1. — Dawson  in 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,   44,  1891. 

Hkaih.  A  Ntlakyapamuk  vil lage  not  far 
from  Stryne,  in  the  interior  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. Pop.  4  in  1896,  after  which  date 
it  seems  to  nave  been  confused  with  a 
town  called  Nkya. 

Hkaih.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  434, 1896.  K-wa-ih.— Ibid., 
18H5,  196.  1886. 

Nkakim  ('despised *,  because  the  people 
of  this  place  were  of  low  soinal  status  and 
much  looked  down  upon  bv  the  Spuz- 
zumi)eople).  A  village  of  Ntlakyapamuk 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Spuzzum,  Fraser 
r.,  Brit.  Col. 

Wka'kim.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
5, 1899, 


Hkaktko  ( NqafktkOy  *  little  rotten  water', 
or  *  bad  water  * ).  A  village  of  the  Upper 
Fraser  band  of  Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  w. 
dde  of  Fraser  r.,  28  m.  above  Lytton, 
Brit.  Col. 

Hqalctko.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hirt.,  ii, 
172,  1900.  H'ta'-ko.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  4, 1899. 

Hkamaplix.  A  division  of  Okinagan 
under  the  Kamloops-Okanagan  agency, 
Brit.  Col.;  pop.  282  in  1906. 
En-ke-map-o-tnoks.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1883.  pt.  i,  191, 
1884.  Kkamaplix.— Ibid.,  pt.  n,  166,  1901.  Okana- 
gan.— Ibid.,  pt.  II,  68, 1902. 

Hkamchin  (*  confluence',  *  entrance*). 
A  village  of  the  Spences  Bridge  band  of 
Ntlakyapamuk,  on  the  s.  side  of  Thomp- 
son r.,  at  its  junction  with  the  Nicola, 
about  24}  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. 
Pop.  81  in  1901,  the  last  time  the  name 
appears. 

Mlo-com-tin.— C^n.  Ind.  Aff.  1888,  pt.  i.  189,  1884. 
Nioola.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff..  Victoria.  1872. 
Hicola  Mouth. — Present  white  man's  name.  K'- 
kam-theen. — Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 
n,  44, 1891.  Hkamtoi'n.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  II,  173.  1900.  HkumohMa.— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  pt.  II,  166.  1901.  ITkum'tcin.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4,  1899. 

Hkamip.  An  Okinagan  division  under 
the  Kamloopn-Okanagan  agency,  Brit. 
Col.  Pop.  70  in  1904,  65  in  1906. 
En-ke-mip.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1883,  pt.  i,  191,  1884. 
H-Kainip.^Ibid.,  pt.  ii.  166. 1901.  OMoyooa.— Ibid., 
79,  187a    0«)yoo«,— Ibid.,  1882.  259.  1883. 

Hkattiim  ( NkaUsVnif  *  log  bridge  across 
stream.'— Hill-Tout).  A  Ntlakyapamuk 
village  on  the  e.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  about 
38  m.  above  Yale,  Brit.  Col. ,  near  Reefer's 
station,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  Pop.  87  in  1901^  the  last  time  the 
name  appears. 

Ke-kat-Mip.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1883.  pt.  I,  189.  1884. 
irkataam.~Ibid.,  pt.  Ii.  166,  1901.  Nkattsi'm.— 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hi.st.,  ii.  169,  1900. 
H'ka'tiam.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
5,  1899. 

Hkoeitko  {Nqde'Uko,  'little  lake  or 
pond'— Teit;  'yellow  water'— Hill-Tout). 
A  village  of  the  Spences  Bridge  band  of 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  s.  side  of  Thompson 
r.,  30  m.  al)Ove  Lvtton,  Brit.  Col. 
K*koakoae'tk5.— Hill-jTout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  4. 1899.  Wq6«'itko.— Teit  In  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  hU.,  n,  173,  1900. 

Nkoiam  (A'Ao^am^  *eddy').  A  Ntlak- 
yapamuk village  on  Fraser  r.,  below  Cisco, 
Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Can.,  5,  1899. 

Hkoikin  {SqoVktn,  *  black  pine  ridee'). 
A  village  of  the  Lytton  band  of  Ntlakya- 
pamuk on  the  E.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  8*m. 
above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. ;  so-called  because 
young  lira  grew  thickly  there.  Pop.  15 
in  1897,  when  last  the  name  appears. 
Kkuaikin.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1892.  312,  1893. 
WokoieTcEn.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  4.  1899.  Wqakin.— C^n.  Ind.  Aff.  1898.  418. 
1809  (in  oombinatlon  with  "Stryne-Nqakifi", 
Stryne  t)einK  another  town).  Vqorkin.— Teitin 
Mem.  Am.  Muo.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ii,  172, 1900.  Hquakin.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff..  230,  1886. 

Hknkapenaoh  {N^k'u'kapenaic,  *  canoes 
transformeil  to  stone').  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  the  ri^ht  b^k  pf 
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Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Ck)l. — Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Hknoosai  (Nhw^osai).  A  Squawmish 
gens  living  on  Howe  sd.,  coast  of  British 
Columbia.— Boaa,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Hkuonkten  ( Nkuo^ukten ) .  A  Sq  ua w  m  ish 
gens  living  on  Howe  sd.,  coast  of  British 
Columbia.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 
-  Nkya  ( Nqdia^  from  nqa^iEx,  *  to  swim ' ) . 
A  village  of  the  Lytton  band  of  Ntlak- 
yapamuk  on  the  w.  side  of  Eraser  r.,  Brit 
CoL,  2  m.  below  Lytton.  Pop.  71  in  1901, 
the  last  time  the  name  appears, 
■aemiyah.— Brit.  Col.  niaii,  Ind.  AfT.,  Victoria, 
1872.  Macaymh.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  79,  1878.  Hl- 
kai'-a.— Dawpon  in  Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  Can.,  Bee.  ii, 
44.  1891.  ITkaiX— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Snrv.  Can..  4.  1899.  Vkaih.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  8fi3, 
1897  (confused  with  Nkalh.q.v.).  Nkya.— Ibid., 
pt.  n,  1&4,  1901.  Vqa'ia.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Muh. 
Nat.  Hist.,  II.  171,  1900.  Vyakai.— Can.  Ind.  Aff. 
1S98,  418,  1899. 

Nms  (N'-md^,  'sturgeon').  A  gens  of 
the  Potawatomi. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
167,  1877. 

Hmapena  (X^-md-pe-nd^,  *carp').  A 
gens  of  the  Potawatomi. — Morgan,  Anc. 
Soc,  167,  1877. 

1^0  (* beloved  town').  A  Calusa vil- 
lage on  the  8.  w.  coast  of  Florida  in  the 
latter  parttjf  the  16th  centnry. 
6o.— Pontaneda  (ea.  1575),  Mem.,  Smith  trans., 
19. 1854.  Von.— Fontancda  in  Doc.  InM.,  V,  538, 
1866. 

Hoamlaki  (Ilmawi:  'western  dwell- 
ers.'— Curtin ).  A  Wintun  tribe  fonnerly 
living  on  Ivonj^,  Thomes,  and  Elder  crs., 
in  the  mountains  and  on  the  edge  of  the 

Slains  in  Colusa  and  Tehama  cos.,  Cal. 
omee  Lacks. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 
ISGO.  Vome-Laekeea.--Geiger  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1859,  438.  1860.  Nnmleki.— Curlin,  Ilmawi  MS. 
▼ocab.,  B.A.E.,  1889  ('west  dwellers':  given  as 
Ilmawi nameoithe Wintun).  Tehamas. — Hittell, 
Hi*it.  Cal.,  I,  731.  1898.  Titkainenom.— A.  L, 
Kroeber,  Infn,  1903  (Yuki  name). 

Hoatak.  A  Nunatogm in t  settlement  on 
the  lower  part  of  Noatak  r.,  in  n.  w. 
Alaska. 

IfoatafamutM. — Petroff  in  10th  Cennus,  Alaska, 
60,  1881.  Voatak.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska, 
4frt,  1906. 

Hob«eiu86t  A  village,  perhaps  of  the 
Naoset,  that  was  subject  to  the  Wamj)a- 
noag;  situated  near  the  present  Dennis, 
Barnstable  co.,  Ma^.  In  1685  it  was  a 
village  of  the  Praying  Indians. 
HateqaaMeta.~Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.,  89.  1824.  Hobt- 
eoMett.— Hinckley  (1685)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  8.,  V,  133.  1861.  Hoteqasait.— Drake, 
Bk.  lDd.<u.  bk.  2,  118, 1848.  HolMquaaitt--Gookin 
(1674)  in  Maw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  1, 148, 1806. 
HobaqoaMit.— Bourne  (1674).  ibid.,  197. 

Hocake.  Parched  corn-meal,  a  dish 
which  the  English  colonists  adopted,  with 
its  name,  from  the  Algonquian  tribes  of 
New  England.  Roger  Williams  (Key  to 
Am.  Lang.,  11,  1643)  defines  the  Narra- 
ganset  nokehick  as  "parched meal,  which 
is  a  readie  very  wholesome  food,  which 
they  eat  with  a  little  water . '  *  The  Massa- 
chuset  form  as  given  by  Eliot  is  nookkiCy 
the  same  as  nokhik.  Wood,  in  1634,  uses 
the  form  nocake;  Palfrey  (New  Eng.,  i, 


28,  1858)  has  nookhik.  The  word  signi- 
fies'it  is  8oft\  (a.  F.  c.) 

Hoekak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  P^kimo  vil- 
lage on  Ohnlitna  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  28  in 
1890. 

Voh-ohamiut.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  164, 1893 
(the  people). 

Hochpeem.  A  tribe  or  band  of  the 
Wappinger  confederacy  formerly  occu- 
pying the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  about 
the  site  of  Matteawan,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y. 
De  Laet  locates  here  the  Pachami,  but 
Ruttenber  says  these  may  have  been  the 
Tankitekes,  and,  indeed,  a  chief  of  the 
latter  bore  the  name  Pacnain  or  Pachem. 
They  had  a  village  called  Nochpeem, 
and  others  called  Keskistkonk  and  Pas- 
quasheck,  but  their  principal  one  seems 
to  have  been  called  Canopus,  from  their 
chief.  (j.  M.) 

Hifhlandan.— Doc.  of  1660  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
XIII,  182,  1881.  Highland  Indians.— Doc.  of  1655, 
ibid..  52.  Hofelandera.— Breed  en  Raedt  {ra.  1630) 
quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  80,  1872 
(Dutch  form).  Vooh-Peem.— Van  der  Donck 
(1656)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  ibid..  72.  Koohpeem.— 
Treaty  of  1644  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii.  17, 
1881.  Paohami.— Map  (ca.  1614),  ibid.,  i,  1856. 
Paehamins.— De  Laet  (1633)  in  N.  V.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  8.,  I.  308, 1841. 

Hockay-Belkliime.     See  Nakaidoklini. 

Hocos.  A  Ohumashan  village  between 
Goletaand  PtConcepcion,Cal.,in  1542. — 
Cabrillo(1542)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla., 
183,  1857. 

Nocto.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
18,  1861. 

Hoewe.  Mentioned  by  Bartram  (Trav- 
els, 371,  1792)  as  a  Cherokee  settlement, 
about  1775,  on  the  upper  waters  of  Ten- 
nessee r.,  apparently  in  w.  North  Car- 
olina. The  form  can  not  be  certainly 
identified,  but  it  may  be  intended  for 
Nayft^hl,  'sand  place,'  or  Niiilyil^ht, 
*  rock  place.'     Ci.  Niowe.  (j.  m.) 

Hogaie  (No-ga^-ie).  A  Paviotso  tribe 
.  of  four  bands,  formerly  living  in  n.  e. 
Nevada,  in  the  vicinity  of  Robinson  dis- 
trict, Spring  valley,  Duckwater,  and 
White  r.  valley;  pop.  200  in  1873.— 
Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  52,  1874. 

Hogal  (Span.  *  walnut' ).  A  settlement 
of  the  Huichol  to  which  emigrated  those 
who  once  lived  at  Aguas  AzuTes;  situated 
s.  w.  of  Santa  Catarina,  in  Jalisco,  Mex- 
ico. The  place  was  afterward  taken  j>08- 
session  of  by  Mexican  settlers,  but  now 
the  Huichol  are  permitted  to  reside 
therein. — Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii, 
256,  1902. 

Hogales  ( Span. :  *  walnuts  * ) .  A  ruined 
pueblo  8.  of  the  malpais  or  lava  beds  in 
s.  E.  New  Mexico. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst  Rep.,  V,  88,  1884. 

Kogeling.  A  Kiatagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  outlet  of  L.  Clark,  Alaska;  pop. 
16  in  1890. 

Horhelinganiiut.'£leventh  Census,  Alaska,  164, 
1898  (the  people). 
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Hoggai.  A  former  Yukonikhotana  vil- 
lage on  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  having  10  in- 
habitant in  1844. — Zagoskin  quoted  by 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37, 1884. 

Hogrwats  (No-givat^).  A  Paiute  band 
formerly  near  Potosi,  s.  e.  Nev.  Pop. 
56  in  1873,  including  the  Parumpats. — 
Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  60,  1874. 

No  Heart.     See  Nar.heninga. 

Hohioalli.  A  Costanoan  village  situ- 
ated in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz 
mission,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  5,  1860. 

Hohalchinta.   The  highest  Koyukukho- 
tana  village  on  Koyukuk  r.,  on  the  s. 
fork,  3  m.  above  the  junction.     It  con- 
tained 6  families  in  1885. 
Nohoolohintna.— Allen,  Rep.,  99, 1887. 

Nohnntsitk  {Nd^jcurUs'Ux).  A  Kwa- 
kiutl  tribe  living  at  the  lower  end  of 
Wikeno  lake,  coastof  British  Columbia. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  328,  1897. 

Hoieltsi  {Noie'Usi,  'burnt  body*).  A 
Ntlakyapamuk  village  on  the  w.  side  of 
Fraserr.,  about  23  m.  above  Yale,  Brit. 
Col. — Teitin  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
II,  169,  1900. 

Hok.  A  former  Koyukukhotana  village 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska, 
near  its  mouth;  pop.  50  in  1844. 
Kokhakate.— Zaj^oskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s., 
XXI,  map,  1850.  Vok-khakat.— Zagoskin  quoted 
by  Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37, 1884. 

Hoka  (No key  *bear  foot').  A  gens  of 
the  Chippewa. 

Noka.— Warren  (1852)  In  Minn.  Hi«t.  Soc.  CoU., 
v,44,  lH>i5.  Ko-kaig.— Ibid., 87  (plural).  Kok'e.— 
Wm.  Jones,  inf'n,  1906. 

Hoka.  A  ch  ief  of  the  western  Chippewa 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  who 
attained  some  celebrity  as  a  leader  and 
hunter.  The  chief  incident  of  his  life 
relates  to  the  war  between  the  Mdewa- 
kanton  and  the  Chippewa  for  possession 
of  the  banks  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  In 
1769,  the  year  following  the  battle  of 
Crow  Wing,  Minn. — where  the  Chip- 
pewa, though  maintaining  their  ground^ 
were  hampered  by  infenor  numbers — 
they  determined  to  renew  the  attack  on 
the  Mdewakanton  with  a  larger  force. 
This  war  party,  under  the  leadership 
of  Noka,  referred  to  as  **01d  Noka" 
evidently  on  account  of  his  advanced  age, 
attacked  Shakopee's  village  on  Minnesota 
r.,  Minn.,  the  result  being  a  drawn  battle, 
the  Chippewa  retiring  to  their  own  terri- 
tory without  inflicting  material  damage  on 
their  enemy.  Regarding  Noka's  skill  as 
a  hunter,  it  is  said  that  he  killed  in  one 
day's  hunt,  starting  from  the  mouth  of 
Crow  Wing  r.,  Minn.,  16  elk,  4  buffalo,  5 
deer,  3  bears,  a  lynx,  and  a  porcupine. 
Hole-in-the-day  was  one  of  Noka*s  de- 
scendants (Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V,  266,  1885). 

Hokehick.    See  Nocake. 

Nokem  ( AV^E/n,  from  s^nd^k^  *  valley'). 
A  village  of  the  Spences  Bridge  band  of 


Ntlakyapamuk  at  a  place  called  by  the 
whites  Drynoch,  on  tnes.  side  of  Thomp- 
son r.,  16  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit  Col. — 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  ^us.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  172, 
1900. 

Hoketrotra.  Mentioned  as  a  tribe,  seem- 
ing W  Moquelumnan,  formerly  on  Fresno 
r.,C;al.— Wessels  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  30,  1857. 

Hokosalgi  ('bear  people',  from  nokdsi 
'bear',  algi  'people^).     A  Creek  clan. 
Kokoialri.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.   Leg.,  i,  155, 
1884.    Ho-ku»e'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  161. 1877. 

Hokrot  A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
near  C.  Romanof,  s.  coast  of  Norton  sd., 
Alaska. 

Azaohagyagmut.— Zagoskin,  Descr.  Rus8.  Poss. 
Am.,  I,  73,  1847.  Hokrotmittt.— Ck)aat  Surv.,  1868, 
quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901. 

Hokyimtseleta.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  Mexico,  the  exact  site  of 
which  is  not  known. 

Ho-oum-tsil-e-ta.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  I*a- 
pers,  IV,  207,  1892.  No-kyun-tsa-le-U'.— Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1895. 

Noloha  (*Sun*).  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave,  q.  v. 

Homas  (No^mas).  The  ancestor  of  a 
Tlauitsis  gens,  after  whom  the  ^end  itself 
was  sometimes  called. — Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitt,  pt.  5,  130,  1887. 

Homasenkilis  (NOmas^nxilia),  The 
ancestor  of  a  Tlatlasi koala  gens,  after 
whom  the  gens  itself  was  sometimes 
called. — Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt,  pt  5, 
131,  1887. 

Nomkolkol  (Nam-kdV-kol).  A  former 
Chumashan  village  on  Santa  Cruz  id. 
(the  San  Lucas  of  Cabrillo),  Cal.,  e.  of 
the  harbor. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

NomoqoiB.  The  ancestor  of  a  Nakomgi- 
lisala  ^ns,  after  whom  the  gens  itself  was 
sometimes  called.— Boas  in  Petermanns 
Mitt,  pt  5,  131,  1887. 

Honantum  (*I  rejoice,'  or  *I  am  well- 
minded.' — Trumbull).  A  Massachuset 
village  on  Nonantum  hill,  near  Newton, 
Middlesex  co.,  Mass.  John  Eliot  b^gan 
his  missionary  labors  here  in  1646,  and  it 
was  soon  after  established  by  law  as  a 
village  for  the  converts.  In  1650-ol  they 
removed  to  Natick. 

Hoanantiun.— Hutchinson  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  n,  518,  1836.  Kanitomen.— Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ist  s.,  X,  14, 1809.  Konandom.— Harris,  ibid., 
1st  s.,  IX.  192,  1804.    Honantum.— Gook In  (1674), 


ibid.,  I,  148.  1806:  Eliot  (1646)  quoted  by  Pilling, 
Algonq.  Bibllog.,  177,  1891.  Honatum.— Gookin 
(1677)  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  ii,  618,  1886. 


Koonanetom.— Shepard  (1648)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll., 8d  8.,  IV,  38, 1834.  Noonatoraen.— Eliot  (1647) . 
ibid.,  20. 

Honapho.  A  tribal  name  ^ven  in  the 
book  of  burials  at  Mission  San  Antonio  de 
Valero,  Texas,  in  1726.  Only  one  entry 
was  made  under  this  name,  which  was 
for  the  burial  of  a  child  of  a  Mesquite 
father  and  a  Nonapho  mother.  The  Mes- 
guites  (there  appear  to  have  been  dif- 
ferent tribes  by  this  name)  were  appar- 
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ently  Tonkawan.  At  this  time  there 
were  also  Coahuiltecan  tribes  at  the  mis- 
sion, but  the  Nonapho  can  not  be  identi- 
fied with  any  of  the  known  tribes 
(Entierros,  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  MS. 
in  the  custody  of  the  Bishop  of  San 
Antonio).  (n.  e.  b.) 

Honawharitse.  A  Tuscarora  village  in 
North  Carolina  in  1701,  mention^  by 
Lawson  (1709),  N.  C,  383,  1860. 

Kon-ohe-ning-ga.     See  Nacheninga. 

Hondas  ( ' steep  hill.'— Hewitt).  A  for- 
mer Seneca  village,  visited  in  1791  (Am. 
Stote  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  151,  1832)  by 
Col.  Thomas  Procter,  who  says  it  lay  8  m. 
from  Squakie  hill,  which  would  place  it 
near  the  present  Nun  da,  Livingston  co., 
N.  Y.  Mary  Jemison,  **the  white 
woman,"  lived  there  then.     (w.  m.  b.) 

Kon-gee-ninga.     See  Nacheninga. 

Koiiffee*8  Village.  A  former  settlement, 
probably  of  the  Chippewa,  named  after  a 
resident  chief,  situated  about  the  junc- 
tion of  Thomapple  cr.  with  Grand  r.. 
Kent  CO.,  Mich.,  a  few  miles  b.  of  Grand 
Rapids.  The  land  on  which  it  was  situ- 
ated was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  Chicago,  Aug.  29,  1821. 

Konharmin  (NoT-har^-min,  'pulling  up 
stream ' ) .  A  subclan  of  the  Dela wares. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Konhdeitashi  ( '  those  who  touch  no  char- 
coar).  A  subgens  of  the  Inkesabe  gens 
of  the  Omaha. 

HaqjJeit'a-bigt— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  227, 
1897.  Non-hde-i-U-shL— F.  La  Flesche,  inf  n,  1906. 

Konhdeitaihi.  A  subgens  of  the  Tapa 
gens  of  the  Omaha. 

ir«q^it*igl.— Doreey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  228, 
1897.  Hon-hdd-i-ta-slii.— F.  La  Flesche,  infn,  1906. 

Konoava  (from  non<5,  'father.' — Lum- 
holtz) .  A  Tarahumare  settlement  on  the 
headwaters  of  Rio  Nonoava,  s.  w.  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico.  The  inhabitants,  who 
numbered  335  in  1900,  are  becoming 
completely  civilized.  Apache  raids  are 
still  remembered  here. 
Honoaba.— Zapata  (1678)  In  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  a., 
111,824,1857.  lronoava.--Ibid.,327.  KuaatraBonora 
de][onserrate.~Ibid.,  824. 

Konotnc.  A  village  near  the  present 
Northampton,  on  Connecticut  r.,  in 
Hampshire  co.,  Mass.  Its  inhabitants 
Feem  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Pocomtuc. 
In  1653  they  sold  a  considerable  tract  on 
the  w.  bank  of  the  river,  extending  from 
Hatfield  to  the  falls  near  Holyoke,  but 
continued  to  live  in  the  English  settle- 
ment until  King  Philip's  war  in  1675, 
when  they  joined  the  hostiles.  (  j.  m.  ) 
Hanatan.— Pymchon  (1668)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
XIII, 308, 1881.  Honatioki.— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.,  91, 
1824.  Honotuok.— Ibid.,  74.  Northampton  Indi- 
aiu.— Quanapaug  (1675)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  8.,  VI,  206, 1800. 

Konyiihagi  ( No-nyish^-d-gV) .  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Jemez  of  New  Mexico; 
definite  locality  unknown,     (p.  w.  h.) 

3466— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 6 


Kooachhummilh  ( Noo-<ich'hum'mUh ) .  A 
former  Chehalis  village  n.  of  Grays  har- 
bor, on  the  coast  of  Washington. — Gibbs, 
MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Hoohoonltoh  ( Noo-hoo-uUch ) .  The  Che- 
halis name  of  an  ancient  village  on  the  s. 
side  of  Grays  harbor.  Wash. — Gibbe,  MS. 
no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Hoohtamnh  ( Nooh-ta-muh) .  An  uniden- 
tified village  that  anciently  stood  on  the 
w.  end  of  Harbledown  id.,  Brit  Col.,  in 
Kwakiutl  territory. — Dawson  in  Can. 
Geol.  Surv.,  map,  1887. 

Hookalthu  ( Noo-kdlt-hu) .  The  site  of  a 
former  Chehalis  village  n.  of  Grays  har- 
bor. Wash.— Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Hookhiok.    See  Nocake. 

Hooksak  ( *  mountain  men  * ) .  The  name 
given  by  the  Indians  on  the  coast  to  a 
Salish  tribe,  said  to  be  divided  into  three 
small  bands,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name 
in  Whatcom  co..  Wash.  About  200 
Nooksak  were  officially  enumerated  in 
1906,  but  Hill-Tout  says  there  are  only 
about  6  true  male  Nooksak.  They  speak 
the  same  dialect  as  the  Squawmish,  from 
whom  they  are  said  to  have  separated. 
Heok-taeks.— Fitzhngh  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857.  828, 
1858.  Hookt^Uk.— Stevens,  ibid.,  458,  1854.  ITook- 
sao.— Ibid..  17, 1870.  Vooksaok.— Fiukbower,  ibid.. 
1867, 59, 1868.  Wook-iihk.— Stevens,  ibid.,  456, 1854. 
Wooktflik.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  433,  1856. 
Kooksakt.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compcnd.,  526, 
1878.  Kootaak.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.. 
55. 1902.  Kuffh-Mhk.— Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 
1877.  Hulaiaik.— Oibbfl  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I. 
180, 1877.  Kuk-Mk.— Gibbs,  Clallam  and  Lummi, 
V,  1863. 

Hoolamarlarmo    ( Nool  -  A  -  mar  -  lar^  -  mo, 

*  living  in  water*).  A  subclan  of  the 
Delawares. — Morji^an,  Anc.  Soc,  172, 1877. 

Hooiiatsks(Aoo-*i-(i/j»A«).  The  Chehalis 
name  of  an  ancient  village  on  the  s.  side 
of  Grays  harbor.  Wash. — Gibbs,  MS.  no. 
48,  B.  A.  E. 

Hooskorh  (Noos-k6h).  The  Chehalis 
name  of  a  former  village  on  a  creek 
opposite  Whishkah  r..  Wash. — Gibbs, 
MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Ho«t  (Xo^dt,  or  Nsr/Zt,  allied  to  rd^U, 

*  sleep').  A  village  of  the  Lytton  band 
of  Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  w.  siae  of  Fraser 
r.,  12  m.  above  Lvtton,  Brit.  Col. 
WETo't.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mub.  Nat.  Hist.,  n, 
172.  1900.  K6'6t.— Ibid.  Tent— Can.  Ind.  Aff. 
1894,  277,  1895  (misprint).  Tant.— Ibid.,  1898,418, 
1899.  YEo't.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can..  4.  1899.  Teut.— Can.  Ind.  Aff^,  pt  II.  166, 
1901.  Tout— Ibid.,  1886,  230,  1887.  Zo-ut.- Ibid., 
1885,  196,  1886. 

Hoota.  One  of  the  four  bands  into 
which  Lewis  (Trav.,  175,  1809)  divided 
the  Crows. 

Noo'-U-.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  103,1906. 
Noo-taa.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Jour.,  186,  1840. 
Nootapareetoar.- Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  Coues 
ed.,  IV,  index,  1339. 1898  (names  of  two  divisions 
erroneously  united). 

HoothlakimlBh.  An  unidentifiable  Bel- 
lacoola  division  on  North  Bentinck  Arm, 
Brit.  Col.;  mentioned  by  Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  122b,  1884. 
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Hootka.  A  name  originally  applied  to 
the  Mooacihaht  (q.  v.)  of  Nootka  ed.,  w. 
coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  and  to  their 
principal  town,  Yuquot  (a.  v.),  but 
subeeguently  extended  to  all  the  tribes 
speaking  a  similar  language.  These  ex- 
tend from  C.  Cook  on  the  n.  to  beyond 
Port  San  Juan,  and  include  the  Makah  of 
C.  Flattery,  Wash.  Sometimes  the  term 
has  been  so  used  as  to  exclude  the  last- 
named  tribe.  The  Nootka  form  one 
branch  of  the  great  Wakashan  family  and 
their  relationship  to  the  second  or  kwa- 
kiutl  branch  is  apparent  only  on  close  ex- 
amination. In  1906  there  were  435  Makah 
and  2,159  Vancouver  id.  Nootka;  total, 
2,594.  They  are  decreasing  slowly  but 
steadily,  the  reduction  in  population  of 
the  Nootka  of  Vancouver  id.  alone  having 
exceeded   250    between  1901   and    1906. 


NOOTKA    WOMAN.        (am.  MuS.  NAT.  HIST.) 


The  Nootka  tribes  are:  Ahousaht,  Chaic- 
clesaht,  Clayocjuot,  Cooptee,  Ehatisaht, 
Ekoolthaht,*  Hachaath  (extinct),  Hes- 
quiat,  Kelsemaht,  Klahosaht  (probably 
extinct),  Kwoneatshatka  (?),  Kyuquot, 
Makah,  Manoaaht,  Mooachaht,  Muchalat, 
Nitinat,  Nuchatlitz,  Oiaht,  Opitchesaht, 
Pacheenaht,  Seshart,  Toquart,  Uchuckle- 
ait,  and  Ucluelet.  (.i.  R.  s. ) 

Aht.— Sproat,  Savage  Life,  312,  186«.  Kootka.— 
Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vr,  220.  569,  1846. 
Nootkft-Oolumbian.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soe..  XI.  221.  1841.  Noutka.— Duflot  de  Mofras, 
Expl.,  II,  844,  1844.  Wuqueno.— Galiano.  Rela- 
ci6n.  30,  1802.  Nutka.— loid.  O'mene.— Boas  in 
6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribea  Can.,  9.  1889  (Comox 
name).  Ouakichs.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  op.  cit., 
835,  845.  Southern.— Scouler,  op.  cit.,  224.  Tc'- 
Eoa'atq.— Boas,  op.  cit.,  9  (Skokomish  name). 
Wakaih— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  il, 
15,306,   1836. 

Hopeming   (for  NoplrtiingtashirhbiXwiiQ, 
*  people  of  the  bush. '— W.  j. ) .     A  north- 


ern branch  of  the  Chippewa,  living  in 
Ontario,  N.  e.  of  L.  Supenor  and  w.  of  L. 
Nipissing,  and  sometimes  ranging  e.  as  far 
as  Ottawa  r.  From  their  frequently 
resorting  to  Sault  Ste  Marie  they  have 
often  been  confounded  with  the  band  at 
that  place,  and  they  have  been  likewise 
confused  with  the  T^tes  de  Boule,  q.  v. 
■en  of  the  woods.— Maclean,  Hudson  Bay,  i,  74, 
1849  (so  called  by  other  tribes).  Kuakefoaf.— 
Tanner,  Narr.,  815,  1830  (applied  by  the  Ot- 
tawa to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Maskegon).  Koa- 
pecming'.— Schoolcraft,  Miss.  Val.,  299, 1825.  Hope- 
men  d'Achirini.— Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  231, 1703. 
Kopemetus  Anineer.— Tanner,  Narr.,  815,  1830 
(Ottawa  name).  xTopeminn.— Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  145,  1855.  Nopemin  of  Aohirini.— Rich- 
ardson, Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  89, 1851.  Hopemit  Ashin- 
neneeg.— Tanner,  Narr.,  815, 1830  (Ottawa  name). 
Vopiming  daje  inini.— Cuoq,  Lex.  Algonquine,  129, 
1886  ( *  men  of  the  interior  of  the  lands':  wiplHsing 
name).  No'pimingtathineniwag*  — Wm.  Jones, 
liifn,  1906  (correct  name).  Iiubeaaigooohing.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  16, 1875.  Opemens  d'Aohelinj.— Du 
Lhut  (1684i  in  Margry,  D<5c.,  vi,  51,  1886. 
0>imittiah  Ininiwao.— Henry,  Trav.,  60,  1809. 
Wood  Indians.— Ibid. 

Hoponne  {No^-pon-ne,  *face',  *  front'). 
The  name  of  the  midmost  mesa,  directly 
s.  of  Zufii  pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  so  named  be- 
cause the  face  or  front  (no^-pon)  of  Kolo- 
wissi,  the  mythical  serpent  of  the  sea,  ap- 
peared above  the  waters  of  the  flood  at 
that  point,  when  the  youth  and  maiden 
were  sacrificed  from  the  top  of  Thunder 
mtn.  The  southeni  of  the  7  shrines  of 
Ahaiyuta  and  Matsailema,  the  twin  war 
gods  of  the  Zufii,  is  situated  there,  but  no 
ruin  of  any  kind.  (f.  h.  c.) 

No-pone.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  i. 
100. 1891. 

Noptao.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission.  Cat.,  and  said  to 
have  been  Esselen. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Apr.  20,  1860. 

Nopthrinthres.  A  tribe  mentioned  by 
Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta  ( MS. ,  B.  A.  E. )  as  set- 
tled at  the  mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista, 
San  Benito  co.,  Cal.,  during  the  mission 
period.  A  vocabulary  given  by  him 
shows  it  to  have  been   Yokuts   (Mari- 

posan). 

Hopochinches.— Garcia  MS.  quoted  by  Bancroft, 

Hist.Cal.,  II,  339,  1886. 

Hoqnet  (Noke,  *bear  foot';  another 
name  for  the  Bear  gens  (see  Noka)  of  the 
Chippewa. — W. J. ).  An  Algonquian  tribe 
located  by  the  earliest  French  writers 
about  Noquet  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Green 
bay,  extending  n.  across  the  peninsula  to 
L.  'Superior.  In  1659  they  were  attached 
to  the  mission  of  St  Michel,  together  with 
the  Menominee,  Winnebago,  and  others. 
In  1761  Jefferys,  probably  on  the  author- 
ity of  some  recent  French  writer,  says 
they  were  on  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
Green  bay,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Potawatomi.  They  were  never  promi- 
nent as  a  tribe,  and  were  probably  absorb- 
ed by  the  Chippewa  or  the  Menominee. 
Wilde— Coxe.  Carolana,  48,  1741.  Kikie.— Ibid., 
map.  Kocke.— Du  Lhut  (1684)  in  Margry.  D^c, 
VI,  41,  1886.  Nogueto.— Perrot,  M«m.,  296,  1864. 
Kokee.—Lahon tan  (1703),  New  Voy.,  i.map.  1708. 
Hoketo.— Frontenac  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col,  Hist., 
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IX,  182,  185&.  Voqiud.— Kelton,  Ft  Mackinac, 
145, 18»4.  NoqaeU.~Pri8e  de  Poraesfdon  (1671)  iii 
Margry,  Dte.,  i,  97,  1875.  Votketi.— VaudreaU 
(17J0),  ibid.^i,  511, 1886.  Houkek.— Jes.  Rel.  1658, 
21.  1868.  HouquBt.  — Je«.  Rel.  1670,  79,  1858. 
BoqoaL— Jes.  Rel.  1640.  34. 1868. 

Hoquiqualiko.    A  former  Salish  band  of 
Fraser  superintendency,  apMirently  on  or 
near  upper  Fraser  r..  Brit  Uol. 
Vo-qai-qnahko.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  78. 1878. 

Nongik.  An  East  Greenland  Eskimo 
village  on  an  island  in  Angma^^salik  fjord, 
lat.65*»51';  pop.  47  in  1884.— Meddelelser 
om  Grdnland,  ix,  379,  1889. 

Horbos  (* southern  house*).  A  general 
name  applied  by  the  Daupom,  or  Cotton- 
wood Wintun,  to  the  Nummuk,  Noam- 
laki,  Nuimok,  Noyuki,  and  Puimuk  tribes 
of  the  Copehan  family. 
Vorboa.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.EthnoL,  iii,  280, 
1^177.  VorboM.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  531, 
1874. 

Norehean.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  Gila  in  1744.— feedelmair  (1744) 
dted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366, 
1889. 

Normnk  ( *  southern  * ) .  AW  intun  tribe 
formerly  living  on  Hay  fork  of  Trinity 
r.,  Trinity  co.,  Cal.  They  were  the  most 
southerly  Wintun  tribe  of  the  Trinity 
eroup,  hence  their  name.  See  Kasha- 
nam, 

HooMmnaka  —Taylor  in  Gal.  Fanner,  June  8, 1860. 
Honaoe.— PoweiB  in  Overland  Mo.,  iz,  499, 1872. 
Var'-aiok. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  231, 
1877.    Hor-rtl-inok.— Ibid. 

Horogaohie  ('where  there  is  a  rock  in 
front' — Lumholtz).  A  Tarahumare  set- 
tlement on  the  headwaters  of  Rio  Fuerte, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  lat. 
27*'  2(K,  Ion.  107°,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
Pop.  about  3,850  Tarahumare  in  1900.— 
See  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geoe.,  323,  1864; 
Lnmholtz  in  Scribner*8  Mag.,  xvi,  32, 
July  1894;  Lnmholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i, 
205,  1902. 

Vorridgewoek  (from  Na^^rafitiwak,  'peo- 
ple of  the  still  water  between  rapids'). 
A  tnbe  of  the  Abnaki  confederacy,  the 
typical  tribe  of  the  group.  Their  closest 
relationship  was  with  the  Penobscot, 
Arosaguntacook,  and  Wewenoc.  Their 
territory  embraced  the  Kennebec  valley 
nearly  to.  the  river's  mouth,  Norridge- 
wock,  their  principal  village,  being  on 
the  left  bank  just  b^low  the  rapids,  near 
the  present  Norridgewock,  Me.  The 
French  established  a  mission  at  their 
village  in  1688.  In  1695  the  Jesuit 
Father  Raslee  took  up  his  residence  there 
and  succeeded  in  attaching  the  tribes  so 
warmly  to  the  French  cause  that  they 
soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  English  colonists.  In  1 724 
in  expedition  was  sent  against  the  Nor- 
ridgewock, which  resultea  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  village,  the  dispersion  of  the 
tribe,  and  the  death  of  Rasles.  They  fled 
in  different  parties  to  the  Penobscot  and 
Passamaquoddy,  and  to  St  Francis  in 
Canada.     A  niunber  afterward  returned 


and  settled  in  their  old  home,  but  owing 
to  the  continued  unfriendly  disposition 
of  the  whites,  who  again  attacked  their 
village  in  1749,  returned  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  1754 
to  St  Francis.  A  few  families  that  re- 
mained behind  for  some  years  finally 
found  their  way  also  to  Canada.  See 
Abnakiy  Missions.  (j.  m.) 

Aridffevoak.— Bellin,  map,  1766.  Aridgewoalt.— 
Homann  HeirH*  map,  176i9.  Arraaaoak.— Montre- 
8or  (ca.  1775)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  459, 1866. 
Oam1»aa.--McRenney  and  Hall,  lud.  Tribes,  iii, 
79,  1864  (misprint).  Oanabat.— Ibid.  Oanibaa.- 
Doc.  of  1689  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  IX,  438. 1865. 
Caiinabaa.— McKeen  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v. 
827, 1867.  Oaaaibaa.— Jes.  Rel.  1611,  6, 1858.  Oani- 
baa.— Aubery  (1720)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
895,  1856  (misprint).  KanibaU.— Vetromile,  Ab- 
nakis,  22,  1866.  Kaaibaa— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.3, 
105,  1818.  Kanibato.— Frontenac  (1691)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  495,  1856.  Kaaibeunnoaki.— 
Maurault,  Hist,  des  Abenakix,  5,  1866.  Kanibet- 
•iiinoaka->Ibid.  Kenabaoa.— Smith  (1631)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  3d  8.,  III.  22. 1833.  Kanabea.— Wil- 
lis in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iv,  96.1866.  Keaebeoka 
ladeaas.— Pateshall  (1684),  ibid..  V,  91,  1857. 
Kanebeke.  — Purchas  (1625),  ibid.,  166.  Kaana- 
baak  IndUaa.— Sewall  (1721),  ibid.,  Iil,  861.  1853. 
Kaaaabaokt.— Gookin  (1674)  in  Maas.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ists.,  1, 162, 1806.  Kaaaabaki.— La  Tour,  map, 
1779.  KinaebackXadiaaa.— Doc.  of  1660  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  XIII,  190,1881.  HaUtehwaaiak.— Gat- 
scbet,  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1987  ( Penobscot 
name) .  Namgaoak.— Dudley  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
V,429, 1867.  Haarantaaak.— Kasles  (1712)  in  Mass. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  VIII,  258,  1819.  Haaraat- 
Mmak.~Ra8les  (1721)  ibid.,  252.  NaaraataSak.— 
Vaudreuil  ( 1722)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist ..  IX ,  910, 1855. 
Vaaraatawaaa.— Kendall.  Trav..  in.  63, 1809.  Haa- 
rantswak.— Vetromile.  Abnakis,  24, 1866.  Haataa- 
•aiiak.— Vaudreuil(1724)  in  N.Y.Doc.  Col.Hist.ix, 
984, 18»  (misprint).  Haraffooa.— Ptirchas(1625)  in 
Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  v,  166, 1857.  Varaaohauak.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1662,  24.  1858.  Varaaahauak.— Ibid.,  30. 
HaraB«awaak.--Gyle8  (1726)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ill,  3^7, 1853.  Haraacawook.— Ibid.  Naraat- 
■oak.~Charlevoix  (1744)  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  3,  126.  1848.  Naraatsauak.— Vaudreuil 
(1724)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi.  240, 1859.  Haraat- 
•Sak.— Beauhamois  (1744)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX,  1107,  1865.  Harantaauaas.— Vaudreuil  (1724), 
ibid.,987.  HaraataSnk.— Rasles  (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  VIII,  262,  1819.  Naraatawaoak.— 
Beauharnois  (1744)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.Col.  Hist.,  ix,  1107, 
1856.  Haraataaoak.— Vaudreuil  (1721),  ibid.,  908. 
HarauwlMa.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  127, 1816. 
Harantahfim.— Chauvifimerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX.  1052,  1855.  Haraat  Chaoaa.— Chau- 
vigrnerie  quoted  by  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iir, 
668,1853.  Haridfewalk.— Penhallow  0726)  in  N. 
H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  I,  20, 1824.  Haridgwalk.— Fal- 
mouth treaty  (1726)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th 
8.. V,  364, 1861.  Harridfinak.— Writer  of  1724.  ibid^ 
2a  8.,  viii.  246,  1819.  Narridfwaok.— PemaquM 
treaty  (1693)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds,  bk.  3, 121, 
1848.  Haaraatsaiiak.— VaudreuU  (1724)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  HiMt..  IX,  934.  m'WS.  Naurautsaak.— 
Doc.  of  1718.  ibid.,  880.  Vaorautsanak.— Ibid, 
881.  Havidfwaak.— Niles  (m.  1761)  in  Maxs. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s..  vi,  235.  1837  (misprint). 
Haridgawalk.— Niles  (ca.  1761).  ibid.,  4th  s.,  v,835, 
1861.  Haridgawak.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  3,  1*28, 
1848.  Harldriwaak.— Church  (1716)  quoted  by 
Drake,  IndTWara,  201,  1825.  Heridfwack.— Casco 
conf.  (1727)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  ii,  261, 1827. 
Varidfwaok.^Ibid.  Herigwak.— D  rake,  Ind. 
Chron.,  175, 1836.  Harridaawaak.— Falmouth  conf. 
(1727)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in,  407, 1853.  Ker- 
ridfewaak.— Ibid.,   445.     Nalangawaak.—Pynchon 

il663)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii,  308,  1881. 
rorid^wack.— Oakman  (ca.  1690)  quoted  by 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  3, 109. 1848.  Kandgewalk.— 
Kendall,  Trav.,  iii.  48.  1809.  Horidgewac— Ibid. 
Haridfawaak.— Church  (1689)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  8..  V.  222,  1861.  Haridgwaaf.— Jef- 
ferys,  Fr.  Doms..  pt.  1,  123,  1761.     Haridgwaak.— 
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Pemaquid  treaty  (1693)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  Dk.  3, 121,  1848.  Horredgewook.— McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  82,  1854.  Korrideg- 
wook.— Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in,  357,  1853  (mis- 
print). Worridgawock.— Doc.  of  1752,  ibid. ,  IV,  170, 
1856.  Horridgeliralk.— Colman  (1726)  in  N.  H. 
Hist.  8oc.  on.,  1, 17, 1824.  Nonidfewook*.— Dum- 
mer  (1726)  in  Mass.  Hist  8oc.  CoTl.,  Ist  8.,vi,  111, 
1800.  Worridgowook.— Treaty  jour.  (1749)  in  Me. 
Hist.Soc.  CoU.,  IV,  145, 1856.  Horridgwak.-«ii88e- 
feld,  map,  1784.  Korridgwalk.— Homann  Heirs' 
map,  1756.  Korridgwocbi.— Pen  hallow  (1726)  in 
N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  129,  1824.  Horridgwog.— 
Rasles  {ca.  1720)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  x, 
137,  1809.  Korridgwogg.— Coffin  (1796)  in  Me.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  IV,  318,  1856.  Horrigawake.— Ports- 
mouth treaty  (1713),  ibid.,  Vi,  250, 1859.  Horrige- 
wack.— Dudley  (1704)  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind. 
Wars, 220, 1825.  Iforrigcwock.— Niles  lea.  1761 )  In 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  3d  s.,  vi,  247, 1887.  Hor- 
rigwock.— Church  (1716)  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind. 
Wars,  247, 1825.  WorrMwok.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms., 
pt.  1,  map,  119,  1761.  Horriwook.— Lft  Tour,  map, 
1782.  Norrywok.— Jeffervs,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt.  1,  map, 
1761.  Horwidgewalki.— Doc.  of  1764  In  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VII,  641,  1856.  Hurhintouaks.— Mau- 
rault,  Histoire  des  Abenakis.  5,  1866.  duenebeo 
Indians.— Douglass.  Summary,  1. 184, 1756.  Waw- 
rigweok.— Smith  (16^6)  in  Alass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
3d  8.,  VI,  107,  1837.  Wawrigwiok.— Smith  (1631), 
ibid.,  in.  22. 1833. 

Norsemen.    See  Scandinavian  influence. 

Norsit.  An  East  Greenland  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  Ang- 
magsalik  fjord,  lat.  65°  33^  pop.  25  in 
1884.— Meddelelser  om  Grimland,  ix,  379, 
1889. 

northern  Assiniboin.  A  division  of  the 
Assiniboin  as  recognized  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century  and  earlier.  Per- 
haps the  same  as  the  Tschantoga  (q.  v.), 
or  Gens  des  Bois  of  Maximilian,  ai)d  the 
Wood  Stoneys  or  Stonies  of  northern 
Alberta  of  the  present  day,  although 
Denig  (1854)  says  they  were  so  called 
because  they  came  from  the  n.  in  1839. 
In  Denig*s  time  they  numbered  60  lodges 
under  L^  Robede  Vent. 
Assiniboeli  of  the  Horth.^Jeffen's.  Am.  Atlas, 
map  8,  1776.  Aniniboins  of  the  Horth.-^eflferys, 
French  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1,  map,  1761.  Gens  du 
Word.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
387.  1862.  Northern  People.— Denig  quoted  by 
Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  228,  1897.  To- 
kum'-pi.— Hayden.  op.  cit.  Wah-ze-ah we-€has-ta.~ 
Denig.  op.  cIt.    Wan'-zi-ah. — Hayden,  op.  cit. 

Northern  Comanche.  The  name  by  which 
the  Kwahari,  Ditsakana,and  Detsanavuka 
were  sometimes  designated  collectively 
t^  distinguish  them  from  the  Penateka, 
who  were  known  as  Eastern  or  Southern 
Comanche.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1045,  1896. 

North  Fork.  A  village  in  the  Canadian 
district  of  the  Creek  Nation,  Ind.  T.,  in 
1858  (Smith  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  149,  1858). 
The  name  doubtless  refers  to  the  n.  fork 
of  Canadian  r. 

North  Herndon.  A  Netchilirmiut  Es- 
kimo village  at  Felix  harbor,  Boothia, 
Can.— Ross,  Second  Voy.,  249,  1835. 

Nornmbega.  A  name  used  by  explor- 
ers and  cartographers  of  the  16th  ana  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century  to  designate 
the  Penobscot  r.  in  Maine,  a  fabulous 
great  city  upon  its  banks,  and  a  province 
or  "kingdom,"  including  the  adjacent 


New  England  coast,  and  sometimes  ex- 
tended in  its  application  to  include  the 
whole  coast  region  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Virginia.  It  occurs  as  Aranbega  on  the 
map  of  Hieronimus  Verrazano  of  1529,  as 
Auorobagra  on  a  Jomard  map  of  1543, 
and  as  Nurumbega  on  the  Gastaldi  map 
of  1550.  With  better  knowledge  of  the 
region  the  province  disappeared  and  the 
great  city  dwindled  to  a  few  wigwams  at 
a  place  called  by  the  Penobscot  Indians 
A^uncia,  supposed  (Godfrey  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VII,  1876)  to  have  been 
about  the  present  site  of  Brewer,  oppo- 
site Bangor,  on  Penobscot  r.,  Me. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  has  been 
much  disputed,  but  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  oe  of  Indian  origin,  although 
attempts  have  been  made  to  give  it  a 
Norse  meaning.  According  to  Vetromile, 
the  best  recent  authority  on  the  Abnaki 
language,  the  correct  Abnaki  form  is 
Nolumbeka,  meaning  *a  succession  of 
falls  and  still  water  ,  used  by  the  In- 
dians to  designate  certain  parts  of  Penob- 
scot r.,  and  not  the  river  itself.  Father 
Sebastian  Rasles,  author  of  the  great 
Abnaki  dictionary,  gives  the  form  as 
Aranmbeg8k,  *au  fond  de  I'eau*,  from 
aranm,  'au  fond*;  but  which  Hewitt 
thinks  means  *at  the  clay  inlet'.  Accord- 
ing to  Gatschet  ( Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  viii,  23, 
1897)^,  Penobscot  na/a7n6i^?  and  Passama- 
quoddv  nalabegik  both  refer  to  the  still, 
quiet  hiala-)  stretch  of  a  river  between 
two  rimes,  rapids,  or  cascades;  -bigikj  for 
nipigikf  means  *at  the  water.*  A  manu- 
script authority  quoted  by  Winsor  (Hist. 
Am.,  Ill,  184,  1884)  gives  the  Penobscot 
form  as  Nah-rah-b6-gek.  De  Costa,  in 
the  same  volume,  inclines  to  a  European 
origin  for  the  name,  which  Beauvois 
(1880)  derives  from  Norroenbygda,  *  Nor- 
way country*,  and  Horsfoni  (Disco v. 
Anc.  City  Norumbega,  1890)  from  Nor- 
bega,  an  ancient  name  for  Norway,  claim- 
ing also  to  identify  the  river  as  Charles 
r.,  Mass.,  and  the  town  site  as  at  the 
present  Watertown.  (j.  m.) 

AggoaoT.—Dc  Costa  in  Winsor.  Hist.  Am.,  in,  184, 
1884.  Agguncift.— Heylin  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
VII,  99,  1876.  Ajonoy.— Thevet  (IfiSf.)  quoted  by 
Kohl.  Discov.  of  Me.,  416, 1869.  Arambeck.— Ogilby 
(1671)  in  Me.  Hi>Jt.  Soc.  Coll.,  vil.  99,  1876.  Ar- 
ampeo.— Heylin,  ibid.,  99.  Aranbega.— Map  of 
Hieronimus  Verrazano  (1529)  noted  by  Kohl, 
op.  cit.,  291.  AranmbegSk.— Rasles,  Abnaki 
Diet.,  1691.  Auoroban-a.— Jomard,  map  (1543),  as 
reproduced  by  Kohl,  op.  cit.,  851.    Hah-rah-b<- 

Sk.— Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  in,  184,  1884.  Holmn- 
ghe.— Ibid.  Nolumbeka.— Vetromile,  Abnakis, 
45,  1866.  Norambegue.— Jes.  Rel.  1611.  2,  1858. 
Korembega.— Blaeu.  map  (1642),  reproduced  by 
Kohl, op. cit., 316.  Korembegua.— Olamizon.  Brit. 
Empire,  ii.  363,  1708.  Norembegue.— Champlaia 
(1604),  CEuvres,  iii,  26,  1870.  Horimbegue.— Jef- 
lerys.  Fr.  Doms.,  l,  98,  1761.  Koroaibega.—M cr- 
eator, map  (1669),  reproduced  by  Kohl.  op.  cit, 
384.  Horumbega.— Champlain  (1606)  in  Me.  Hist, 
Soc.  Coll.,  VII,  93, 1876:  also  Hondiusmap  (ca.  1590) 
reproduced  bv  Kohl,  op.  cit.,  315.  Konimbegua. — 
Hevlin  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s..  i,  99,  1869. 
Norumbegae.— Champlain  (1636),  ibid.,  vii,  253. 
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Hununberg.— Rusrelli,  map  (1561),  ibid.,  2(1  9.,  I, 
233, 1869  (evidently  a  form  suggested  by  the  name 
of  the  German  city  Nuremberg).  Hvmnbega.— 
Gastaldi.  map  (1550),  as  reproduced  by  Kohl,  op. 
cit.,  226. 

Norwalk.  A  band  holding  lands  on 
Norwalk  and  Saugatiick  rs.,  s.  w.  Conn., 
which  they  sold  in  1640  and  1641,  Ma- 
hackemo  being  then  the  principal  chief 
(De  Forest,  Inds.  Conn.,  177,  1851).  No 
tribal  name  is  given  this  people,  but  they 
were  probably  closely  connected  with  the 
Paugusset,  about  Stratford,  or  with  the 
more  important  Quinnipiac  about  New 
Haven.  (j.  m.) 

Horwootuc.  An  Algonquian  tribe  or 
band  whose  possessions  extended  from 
the  "great  falls"  at  South  Hadley  to 
Mt  Sugar  Loaf,  in  the  Connecticut  val- 
lev,  Mass.  They  were  attacked  by  the 
^fohegan  about  1656,  and  were  at  war 
with  the  Montauk  and  Narraeanset. 
They  were  probably  a  part  of  the  In- 
dians who  took  part  in  King  Philip's 
war  of  1675  and  afterward  fled  the  coun- 
try, as  **Norwootuck  plantations'*  are 
mentioned  in  1678  as  if  a  new  English 
settlement.  The  Norwootuc  were  prol>- 
ably  the  **Nowonthewog  or  the  East- 
ward Indians,"  who  in  1700  combined 
with  the  Mohawk  against  the  English 
colonists.  (j.  M.) 

Halvotogy.— Pynchon  (1677)  In  N.  Y.  Uoc.  Col. 
Hi.st.,  XIII,  511, 1881.  Kalwetog.— Pynchon  (1663). 
ibid.,  308.  Narwootuok.— Leete  (1675)  in  MasH. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  8.,  Vll,  679,  1.S65.  Horwoo- 
txick.— Bishop  (1678),  ibid.,  viii,  306,  1868.  Hor- 
wottook.— Doc.  {ca.  1657)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  Ill,  96,  1832.  Norwottacki.— White,  Old-time 
HaunLs,  7.  1903.  Horwuthiok.— Quanapaug  (1675) 
in  Mass.  HLst.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s.,  vi,  207,  1800.  Ko- 
wonthewog.— Doc.  of  1700  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IV,  614, 1864. 

Hoscaric  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  Arizona,  in  1744.--Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Hottic.  A  former  settlement  of  the 
Tepecano  or  of  a  related  tribe  who  may 
have  been  replaced  by  Tlaxcaltec  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury as  a  defence  against  tlie  **Chichi- 
mecs."  Situated  on  the  Kio  de  Bolaftos, 
alx)ut  4}  m.  s.  of  Mezquitic,  in  Jalisc^o, 
Mexico. — Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v, 
388,  409,  1903. 

Hattic— Mota  Padilla  (1742),  Hist,  de  la  Conq., 
354,  1870. 

Hotaloten.  A  Kovukukhotana  village 
on  Yukon  r.,  Ala.ska,  20  m.  above  the 
mouth  of  Koyukuk  r.  Pop.  37  in  1844; 
15  in  1890. 

Hatttlaten.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
188-1.  Hohtalohton.— Post-route  map,  1903.  Votag- 
lita.— Zagankln  quoted  bv  PetrofT,  op.  cit., 37.  Ho- 
taloten.—Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901. 

Notched  plates.  Stone  plates  of  discoidal 
or  rectangular  form  obtained  mainly  from 
ancient  mounds  in  the  Ohio  valley  and 
the  Southern  states.  Heretofore  these 
plates  have  been  classed  with  problemat- 
ical objects  (q.  v.),  and  the  significance 


of  some  specimens  remains  yet  in  doubt; 
but  Moore  has  shown  that  those  obtained 
in  Alabama  were  undoubtedly  used  in 
grinding  pigments.  It  is  also  observed  that 
a  close  analogy  exists  between  these  tablets 
and  the  pigment  plates  employed  by  the 
Pueblos  and  other  Southwestern  tribes, 
and  also  frequently  encountered  among 
the  ancient  ruins  of  the  S.  W.  ( Fewkes, 
Russell).  The  rectangular  specimens 
rarely  exceed  10  in.  in  width  by  about  15 
in  length,  and  the  discoidal  vanety  ranges 
from  6  to  15  in.  in  diameter.  The  thick- 
ness does  not  exceed  IJ  in.  The  central 
portion  of  one  face  isoften  sligrhtly  concave, 
a  few  are  quite  flat  on  both  faces,  while  a 
smaller  number  are  doubly  convex  in  a 
slight  degree.  The  margins  are  square  or 
roundish  in  section.  With  rare  excej)- 
tions  the  periphery  of  the  discoidal  plates 
is  not<^hed  or  scallope<l .  In  many  ca.«esone 
or  more  engraved  lines  or  grooves  encircle 
the  face  of  the  plate  near  the  margin,  and 
not  infrequently  the  marginal  notches 
extend  as  shallow  grooves  inward  over 
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the  surface  of  the  plate,  terminating 
against  the  outer  encircling  band,  or  con- 
nect as  loops  forming  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  reversed  scallops.  Tfie  most 
striking  feature  of  these  plates,  occurring 
perhaps  in  one  case  in  ten,  is  certain 
engraved  designs  occupying  the  reverse 
side  of  the  plate,  the  grinding  surface 
being  regarded  as  the  obverse.  These 
subjects  are  undoubtedly  of  mythologic 
origin  and  include  highly  conventional 
representations  of  the  human  hand,  the 
open  eye,  the  rattle^^nake,  death's-head 
symbols,  etc.  The  rectangular  plates  have 
notches  or  scallops  at  the  ends  only,  and 
the  surface,  excepting  in  the  Ohio  speci- 
mens (which  are  tentatively  included  in 
this  group),  has  no  em beUishment  other 
than  simple  engraved  lines  extending 
across  the  plate  near  the  ends  or  continu- 
ing around  the  four  sides  just  inside  the 
border. 

The  most  noteworthv  of  the  rectangu- 
lar plates  are  the  Cincinnati  tablet,  from 
a  momid  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  descril)ed  by 
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Clark,  and  by  Putnam  and  Willoughby; 
the  Hurst  tablet,  found  in  Pike  co., 
Ohio;  the  Berlin  tablet,  found  in  Jack- 
pon  CO.,  Ohio,  and  a  number  of  other 
decorated  ppecimens  from  Southern 
mounds,  described  by  Rau,  Moore,  and 
others.  Interesting  examples  of  the  dis- 
coidal  plates  are  the  Naples,  111.,  speci- 


CtNCiNNATi  Tablet,  Ohio  ;  Length  6  in. 

men,  described  by  Henderson,  and  the 
Arkansas  Post  specimen,  described  by 
Stoddard.  These  two  disks  are  without 
marginal  notches.  Numerous  discoidal 
tablets  obtained  from  mounds  in  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama  are  described  by  Moore 
ana  Holmes.  The  feathered  serpent  tab- 
let from  Issaquena  CO.,  Miss.,  the  knotted 
serpent  tablet  from  Moundville,  Ala., 
ana  other  pictured  specimens  from  the 
latter  locality,  de- 
scribed  by  the 
same  authors,  are 
deserving  of  spe- 
cial mention. 

It  is   observed 
that  these   plates 
are  made  of  sand- 
v    '  ^- -,.-^  y      stone  and  kindred 

x^'-  /-j^i:.'^'^  gritty  materials, 
and  this  fact  con- 
firms Moore's  con- 
clusion that  they 
were  used  in  grinding  pigments.  That 
they  were  held  in  exceptional  esteem 
by  their  owners  is  shown  by  their 
burial  with  the  dead.  These  facts  in- 
dicate clearly  that  the  plates  were  not 
intended  to  serve  an  ordinary  purpose, 
but  rather  that  they  fille<l  some  impor- 
tant sacred  or  ceremonial  office,  as  in 
preparing  colors  for  shamanistic  use  or 
for  religious  ceremonies.  The  engraved 
designs  on  these  plates  naturally  give  rise 
to  speculation,  and  it  is  not  surprising 


6TODDAR0  Plate,  Arkanbas;  Diam. 
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that  the  very  general  presence  of  notched 
and  scalloped  margins  should  suggest  the 
theory  that  the  plates  were  sun  symbols. 
But  a  critical  examination  of  the  various 
markings  and  figures  leads  to  the  convic- 
tion that  all  are  representative,  in  a  more 
or  less  conventional  fashion,  of  animal 
originals  and  that  all  were  probably  em- 
ployed because  of  their  peculiar  esoteric 
significance  and  relationship  with  the 
functions  of  the  tablets.  It  is  observed 
that  the  notches  cut  in  the  edges  of  the 
plates  are  in  many  instances  carried  in- 
ward over  the  plate 
in  such  a  way  as  to 
suggest  feathers,  as 
these  are  often  form- 
ally treated  in  native 
art,  and  this  leads  to 
the  surmise  that  the 
animal  original  might 
have  been  a  duck— a 
symbol  of  wide  dis- 
tribution among  the  knotted  siRPtNT  plati,  ala. 
Indian  tribes  in  the  "IZ^^Z^  *""- 
S.;  but  recalhng  the 
occurrence  of  the  feathered-serpent  de- 
sign engraved  on  the  obverse  of  the 
Mississix>pi  tablet,  the  idea  is  sugj^ted 
that  the  original  i^oncept  in  the  nnnd  of 
the  makers  of  these  plates  was,  at  least 
in  some  cases,  the  fathered  serpent,  a 
northern  form  of  Qu'etzalcoatl,  a  chief 
deity  of  the  middle  American  peoples. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  engravings 
of  the  serpents  and  other  figures  on  these 
mound  tablets  is  the  apparent  maturity 


Feathered  Serknt  Plate,  MiMiMipm  ;  Diam.  si  in.     (ohk>  state 
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of  the  art,  the  intricate  forms  being  skil- 
fully disposed  and  drawn  with  a  certain 
hand.  The  designs  are  not  mere  ran- 
dom products,  but,  like  the  copper  orna- 
ments, the  earthenware  decorations,  and 
the  shell  engravings  of  the  Gulf  states, 
were  evidently  made  by  skilled  artists 
practising  a  well-matured  art  which  dis- 
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tinctly  suggests  the  work  of  the  semiciv- 
ilized  nations  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  These  plates  may  be  regarded 
as  furnishing  additional  proof  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  culture  of  middle  America 
has  been  felt  all  along  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  has  passed  with 
diminished  force  still  farther  to  the  n. 

Consult  Clark,  Prehist.  Remains,  1876; 
Farquharson  in  Proc  Davenport  Acad. 
8ci.,  II,  1877-80;  Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1904;  Fowke,  Archseol.  Hist.  Ohio, 
1902;  Henderson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1882, 
1884;  Holmes  (1)  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1883,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  viii,  no.  1, 
1906;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  1873;  Mc- 
Lean, Mound  Bunders,  1879;  Moore  in 
Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  xiu,  1906; 
Moorehead  in  Pub.  Ohio  State  Archseol. 
and  Hist.  Soc.,  v,  1897;  Putnam  and  Wil- 
loughby  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xliv,  1896; 
Rau  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxii,  1876;  Rus- 
sell in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1907;  Short, 
N.  Am.  Antiq.,  1880;  Squier  and  Davis  in 
Smithson.  Cont.,  i,  1848;  Stoddard  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  xxiv,  no.  3, 1904;  Thomas  in  12th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894;  Thruston,  Antiq. 
Tenn.,  1897;  Wilson  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1896,  1898.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Votch-ee-ning-a.    See  Nacheninga, 
Kotha  ( *  Ute' ).     A  Navaho  clan. 
Ho^.— Matthews  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  108, 
1890.  HofMae.— Ibid.   KotdL— Matthews,  Navaho 
Legends,  80, 1897.    Hotduflne*.— Ibid. 

KotomidnU.  A  former  village  of  the 
Awani,  about  400  vds.  e,  of  Machito,  in 
Yosemite  valley,  Mariposa  co.,  Cal. 
Hotomidoola.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  x,  838, 
1874.  Ho-to-mid-u-la.— Powers  in  Cont  N,  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  865, 1877. 

Kotre  Bame  de  Foye.  A  former  mission 
village  near  Quebec,  settled  by  some 
Hurons  from  Huronia,  who  removed  to 
Lorette  in  1693.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  198, 
1855. 

Kottoway.  An  Iroquoian  tribe  formerly 
residing  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  in 
s.  E.  Vircinia.  They  called  themselves 
Cheroenhaka,  and  were  known  to  the 
neighboring  Algonquian  tribes  as  Man- 
goac  (Mengwe)  and  Nottoway,  i.  e.,  Na- 
dowa  (q.  v.),  'adders,'  a  common  Algon- 
quian name  for  tribes  of  alien  stock. 
Although  never  prominent  in  history  they 
kept  up  their  organization  long  after  the 
other  tribes  of  the  region  were  practically 
extinct.  As  late  as  1825  they  still  num- 
bered 47,  with  a  ** queen,*'  on  a  reserva- 
tion in  Southampton  co.  Linguistically 
they  were  closely  cognate  to  the  Tusca- 
rora.  (j.  m.) 

Ohe-ro-ha-ka.— Morgan  In  N.  Am.  Review,  62, 1870. 
MaadoagM.—Lane  (1686)  in  Smith  (16*29),  Va..  i, 
91,  repr.  1819.  Mandongs.— Strarhey  {ca.  1612),  Va., 
147, 1849  (misprint).  Maiifoaoki.— Lane  {Ihm)  in 
Smith,  Va.,  l.  87,  repr.  1819.  lUngoact.— Smith 
(1629),  ibid.,  75.  llMfMko.— Lane  (1586)  in  Hak- 
Inyt,  Voy.,  in,  814.  1810.  Manfoamri.— .^traohev 
(CO.  1612),  Va..41, 1849.  Koyoaoki.— Martin.  North 
Carolina,  i,  15,  1829  (misprint).  K&'toW«wok.— 
Gerard  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,  819, 1904  (Cree  name; 


ain^.  Nd'tow^u).  Kotowegee. — Logan,  Upper  South 
Carolina,  i.  428, 1859.  Mottawayet.—Beverley.  Va., 
bk.  3,  63, 1706.  Nottoway.— Lawson  ( 1709),  North 
Carolina,  3k3,  18G0.  Ontationoue.  — N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  I X,  1067, 1«66.  Tcirue"-haka.— Hewitt,  infn, 
1889  (common  nameas^ivcn  bvthe  Iroquois;  pos- 
sibly 'fork  of  a  stream'),  wiuiioaoki.— Martin, 
North  Carolina,  i,  14, 1829  (misprint). 

Honista.  An  unidentined  village  or 
tribe  in  alliance  with  the  Kadohadacho 
in  1687. — Joutel  in  Margrv,  D^c.,iii,410^ 
1878. 

HoQtchaoff.   An  unidentified  Bellacoola 
town  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  in 
British  Columbia. 
Hout-chaoff.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  147, 1862. 

Hovacalite.  A  very  fine-prained  and 
compact  chalcedonic  (quartz)  rock,  ordi- 
dinariiy  white  or  whitish  in  color,  and 
often  distinguished  by  the  archeologist 
by  its  somewhat  translucent  waxen  ap- 
pearance. It  occurs  in  vast  bodios  in 
connection  with  Ordovician  (Lower  Silu- 
rian) strata  in  Arkansas,  e8i)ecially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hot  Springs,  where  it  was 
extensively  quarried  by  the  aborigines. 
The  ancient  excavations  here  cover  many 
hundreds  of  acres  of  the  mountain  ridges 
and  are  surrounded  by  large  botlies  of 
refuse — the  result  of  roughing-out  imple- 
ments by  flaking  procesHes.  As  with  the 
great  quarries  of  Flint  Ridge,  Ohio,  and 
other  localities,  the  principal  product  was 
the  leaf-shaped  blacie,  from  which  arrow- 
and  spear-heads  and  knives  were  to  be 
specialized,  but  the  material  was  used  also 
for  axes,  celts,  ceremonial  objects,  and 
ornaments,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
the  flaking  work  was  supplemented  by 
pecking  and  grinding.  See  Chalcedony^ 
Mines  and  Quarries,  Quartz,  Stoneivork, 

Consult  Griswold  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv. 
Ark.,  Ill,  1890-2;  Holmes  in  Am.  An- 
throp. ,  V,  Oct.  1891 ;  Kunz,  Gems  and  Pre- 
cious Stones,  1890;  Merrill,  Rocks,  Rock- 
weathering  and  Soils,  1897.    (w.  ii.  n.) 

Hovaia.  An  Ingalik  village  on  the  lower 
Yukon,  Alaska;  pop.  52  in  1880.— Pe- 
troff.  Rep.  on  Alaska,  62,  1881. 

HoToktolak.  A  Km^kwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  in  the  Kuskokwim  district,  Alaska; 
pop.  55  in  1890. 

Hovokhtolahamiut.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska, 
164.  1893. 

Howadaga.  A  former  Mohawk  vil- 
lage on  the  8.  bank  of  Mohawk  r.,  at  the 
mouth  of  Nowadagacr. ,  on  the  site  of  Dan- 
ube, Herkimer  co.,  X.  Y.  It  was  the 
principal  Mohawk  settlement  al>oiit  1750. 
A  part  of  the  band  here  had  another  vil- 
lage a  little  lower  down  the  stream,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  East  Canada  cr.  No- 
wadaga  was  long  the  home  of  Joseph 
Brant  (Thayendanegea). 
Howadaga.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  n,  226,  1829.  Ko- 
wodaga.— Ibid..  IHl. 

Howe.  Mentioned  by  Bartram  (Trav- 
els, 371,  1792)  as  a  Cherokee  settlement, 
about  1775,  one  of  four  towns  "inland  on 
thel)ranchesof  theTana,se  [Tennessee].** 
It  can  not  be  certainlv  identified. 
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Nowi.  A  Yukonikhotana  village  on 
the  8.  side  of  Yukon  r.,  at  the  mouth  of 
Nowikakat  r.,  Alaska,  having  107  inhabi- 
tsmts  in  1880. 

Hewi-oarjut.— Wymper,  Trav.  and  Advent.,  map, 
1869.  Newikargut.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  12, 
42d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  23, 1871.  Kowikakat.— Petroff, 
Rep.  on  Ala.ska,  62, 1881.  Noya-kakat— Petroff, 
map  of  Alaska,  1880.  Voyokakat— Petroff  in  10th 
Census.  Alaska,  12. 1884. 

•  Hoxa.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  in,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visited  by  Ayllon  in 
1520;  probably  on  the  South  Carolina 
coast. 

Hoyuki  ( *  southern  aliens  * ) .  The  name 
applied  by  their  northern  neighbors  to  a 
Maidu  tribe  formerly  occupying  the  ter- 
ritory about  the  junction  of  Yuba  and 
Feather  rs.,  Yuba  co.,  Cal.  One  of  their 
villages,  Yupu,  was  on  the  site  of  the 

£  resent  Yuba  citv. 
oi-Yuoans.— Giegerln  Ind.  Aff .  Rep.  1859, 438. 1860. 

Hpapuk  ( N*]jd^puk') .  A  Squawmish vil- 
lage community  on  the  e.  side  of  Howe 
sd.,  Brit  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit. 
A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Hpiktim  ( *  white  hollow  * ) .  A  village  of 
the  Ntlakyapamuk,  so  called,  according 
to  Hill-Tout,  because  it  was  the  place 
where  the  Indians  obtained  the  white 
clay  they  burnt  and  used  for  cleaning 
wool,  etc.  Pop.  19  in  1897,  the  last  time 
the  name  officially  appears. 
Kpaktam.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1886.  230,  1887.  K'pEk'- 
tBm.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Sun'.  Can.,  6, 1899. 
Hpikti'ra.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii, 
169, 1900.    S'iapiikti'm.— Ibid. 

Hpokwis  (N^pok'tcut).  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  the  right  bank  of 
Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Npuiohin  ( NpuitcVn,  '  low  ridge  shore  * ) . 
A  village  of  the  Lytton  band  of  Ntlakya- 
pamuk on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  8  m. 
above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. — Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  172,  1900. 

lira  Sra.  For  all  references  beginning 
with  this  abbreviation,  or  with  N.  S.,  see 
Nucstra  Setlora. 

Hsiiket  (Xs'/soEtj  'the  little  split  or  di- 
vide^  perhaps  oecause  near  a  deep  or 
rocky  gulch).  A  village  of  the  Nicola 
band  of  Ntlakyapamuk  near  Nicola  r, 
a  few  miles  from  the  w.  end  of  Nicola 
lake,  Brit  Col.  Pop.  21  in  1901,  the 
last  time  the  name  is  given. 
Hun-ka-tU-ket.— Can.Ind.  Aff.  1883.  pt.  1, 191. 1884. 
H'ciokt.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can..  4. 
1899.  KeyUkat.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1894,  277.  1895. 
Kii'sqEt.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  ii, 
174.  1900.  Nyitkat.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  361,  Isg.'V. 
Hzis-kat.— Ibid.,  1886,  pt.  1.  232, 1887.  Kaymhat.— 
Ibid.,  pt.  II,  166.  1901. 

Hskakaulten  {X»qa^qauliKn,  Mittle  look- 
ing-for-game place').  A  village  of  the 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  s.  side  of  Thomp- 
son r.,  23  m.  above  Lytton,  and  J  m.  below 
Spences  Bridge,  Brit.  Col. 
Wiqa'qaultEn.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  172,  idOO.  Spences  Bridge  [Indians]  .—Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  79, 1878. 


Htekem  (Nt^qEm^  *to  make  muddy',  or 
*  muddy  creek ' ) .  A  village  of  the  Spences 
Bridge  band  of  Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  n. 
side  of  Thompson  r.*,  about  1  m.  back 
from  the  stream  and  39  m.  above  Lvtton, 
Brit.  Col. 

K'tai'kum.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
4,  1899.  Kt^'qEm— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  II,  173, 1900.  Orefon  Jacks.— Name  given  by 
whites. 

"Sthaioh  (N^QaVtc).  A  Squawmish  village 
on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  Brit. 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S., 
474,  1900. 

Ntlaktlakitiii  ( NLaqLa'kttin,  *  the  cross- 
ing place ' ,  *  place  for  crossing  the  river  * ) . 
A  village  of  the  Lytton  band  of  Ntlakya- 
pamuk at  Kanaka  Bar,  Fraser  r.,  about 
11  m.  below  Lytton,  Brit.  Col.,  with  65 
inhabitants  in  1*906.  Some  Indians  class 
it  with  the  Lower  Ntlakvapamuk. 
Hlakklaktaa.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  18»2.  312. 1893.  Hlu- 
hlu-natan.— Ibid.,  pt.  ii,  164,  1901.  Elukhluka- 
tan.— Ibid.,  230,  18^<6.  Hluk-kluk-a-tan.— Ibid., 
1885,  pt.  1,  196,  1KS6  ,  Kanaka  Bar.— Ibid.,  1K97. 
363, 1898.  HLaqLa'kitin.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  11,171,1900. 

Htlakyapamuk.  One  of  the  four  great  Sal- 
ish  tribes  inhabiting  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia  and  popularly  called  Thompson 
Indians,  from  the  river  on  which  a  large 
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part  of  them  live.  Internally  they  are 
divided  into  the  l^wer  Thompsons,  liv- 
ing from  a  short  distance  below  Hpuzzuin 
on  Fraser  r. ,  nearly  to  the  village  of  Cisco, 
and  the  Upper  Thompsons,  whose  towns 
extend  from  the  latter  point  nearly  to 
Lillooet  on  the  Fraser,  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  Ashcroft  on  the  Thompson, 
and  over  all  of  Nicola  vallev.  The  Upper 
Thompsons  are  subdivided  by  Teit  into 
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4  minor  bands,  the  Lytton  band,  the 
Xiooia  band,  the  Spences  Bridge  band, 
and  the  Upper  Fraser  band.  In  addition 
the  following  subdivisions  are  mentioned: 
Ainslie  Creek,  Boothroyds,  Canoe  Lake 
Indians,  Cooks  Ferry,  Rhaap,  Skowtous, 
and  Snakaiin.  Total  population  1,826  in 
1902,  1,776  in  1906.  The  following  listof 
villages  was  obtained  principally  from 
Teitj 

Villages  of  the  Lower  Thompsoiu:  Che- 
tawe,  Kalulaadlek,  Kapachichin,  Kapa.s- 
lok,  Kimiis,  Kleaukt,  Koiaum,  Nkakim, 
Nkatt^im,  Nkoiam,  Noieltsi,  Npiktim, 
Ntsuwiek,  Sintaktl,  Skohwak,  Bkuzis, 
Skwauvik,  Spaim,  Spuzzum,  Stahehani, 
Suk,  'faqwayaum,  Tikwalus,  Tliktlak- 
etin,  Tzauamuk. 

Villages  of  the  Lytton  band:  Anektettim, 
Cisi'o,  Kittsawat,  Natkelptetenk,  Nchek- 
chekokenk,  Nehowmean,  Nikaomin,  Nko- 
ikin,  Nkya,  Noot,  Npnichin,  Ntlaktlak- 
itin,  Staiya,  Stryne,  Tlkamcheen,  Tuh- 
ezep. 

Villages  of  the  Upper  Fraser  band :  Ahul- 
ka,  Nesikeep,  Xkaktko,  NtUppaem,  Skek- 
aitin,  Tiakj*. 

Villages  oj  the  Spences  Bridge  band:  At- 
chitchiken,  Klukluuk,  Xkamchin,  Nkoeit- 
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ko,  Nokem,  Nskakaulten,  Ntekem,  Na- 
kaatko,  Pekaist,  Pemainus,  Semehau, 
Snapa,  Spatsiim,  Stiaz,  Tlotlowuk,  Zak- 
hauzsiken. 

Villages  of  the  Nicola  band:  Hanehe- 
wedl,  Huthutkawedl,  Koiskana,  Kwil- 
cbana,  Naaik,  Nchekus,  Nsisket,  Ntstlat- 
ko,  Petutek,  Shahanik,  Tsulus,  Zoht 

To  these  the  following  names  must  be 
added,   although  one  or   two  of    them 


may  possibly  be  synonyms:  Cheuek,  Ko- 
koiap,  Nhaiiken,  Nkahlimiluh,  Nkaih, 
Nzatzahatko,  Paska,  Schaeken,  Shkuet, 
Shkuokem,  Shuimp,  8kappa,  Snakaim, 
Spapium,  Timetl,  Tsuzel. 

For  detailed  information  consult  Teit  in 
Mem.   Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,   ii,   pt.  iv, 
1900,  and  Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  1889.         (j.  r.  s.) 
Oe'qtamux.— Telt  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 

II,  167, 1900  ( Ullooet  name,  from  name  of  Thomp- 
son r.).  Clunsiu. — Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I.  311, 
1S74.    Oouteauz.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Former,  July  19, 

1862.  Elaekarpon. — Survey  map,  Hydrog.  oMce, 
U.  S.  N.,  1882.  Knife  Induuu.— Teit,  op.  cit.  (name 
given  by  employees  Hudwm  Bay  Co.).  KniTM.— 
Anderson  quoted  by  Gibbs  in  Hist.  Mag.,  vii,  76. 

1863.  LukaUmii'z.— Teit,  op.clt.(OkInHgiin  name), 
HekUkapAinuk.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  16,  1^79.  Vekla- 
kuuamuk. — Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  AfT.,  Victoria, 
1872.  N-hU-kapm-uh.— Mackay  quoted  by  Dawson 
in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ir.  6, 1H91.  HioouU- 
me«iu.— Mayne.  Brit.  Col.,  296,  1S62.  VioouU- 
much. — Ibid.  Nioute-much.— Anderson,  op.  cit. 
Nitlakapamuk. — Good.  ORices  in  Nitlakapaniuk, 
1880.  ITko'ataiiiux.— Teit,  op.  cit.,  167  (Shu.v 
wap  name).  W-ku-tam-ouh.— Mackay,  op.  cit.,  5. 
lfkut«inlxu.--Oats<het,  MS.,  B.  A.  K.  (Okinagan 
name).  HLaka'pamux.— Teit,op.  cit.  (own  name, 
sometimes  given  to  Lytton  bana alone).  Vtlaka'- 
pamuQ.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  10, 
1889.  H-tlft-ki-pe-mooh.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  BCc.  ir,  6,  1891.  Ktlakya'pamuQ.— Boas 
in  5th  Rep.  N.W.  Tribes  Can.,  10,  1HS9.  Ba'Uc— 
Teit,  op.  cit.  (Okinagan  name).  Saw-meena.— 
Anderson, op. cit.. 71  (socalled  bytheTait,  a  Cowi- 
chan  tribe).  SExna'mila.— Teit,  op.  cit.  (so  called 
bv  the  Cowichan  of  Fra.ser  delta).  Ske-yuh. — 
Mackay,  op.  cit.  ('the  people':  own  name).  Bo- 
mena.— Ibid,  ('inlana  hunters':  Cowichan 
name).  ThompBonRlverlndians.— Dawson, ibid., 6 
(name  given  by  whites).    Thomptona.— Ibid. 

Ktlippaem  (XUp^pa^Emy  *to  extract 
marrow',  according  to  Toit;  *deep*,  ac- 
cording to  Hill-Tout).  A  village  of  the 
Upper  Fraser  band  of  Ntlakyapamuk  oa 
the  w.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  22  m.  above  Lyt- 
ton, Brit.  Col. 

irick-«l-palm.— Brit.  Col.  map.,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria, 
1872.  Hitlpam.— Can.Ind.Aff.,7.S,1878.  ITklpan.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4,  1899. 
Niip'pa'Bm.— Teitin  Mem.  Am.  Mua.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii, 
172, 1900. 

Ntlkias  (XLki^us).  An  Okinagan  town 
on  Similkameen  r.,  Brit.  Col.— Teit  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  174,  1900. 

Ktshaantin  ( '  people  down  against  the 
island ' ).  A  Takulli  sept  dwelling  along 
Blackwater  r.  and  upper  Xechaco  r.,  Brit. 
Col.,  in  the  villages  of  Tluskez,  Ilkatsho, 
and  Peltkatchek.  Former  villages  were 
Tsitsi  and  Ilrak,  now  abandoned.  Pop. 
135  in  1893. 

Katootetttins.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  442, 
1860.  Kaxeteoten.— Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  100,  1847. 
Hechao-tin.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  AIT.,  Victoria, 
1872.  Heguia  6inaU.— Mackenzie,  Voy.,  309,  IHOl. 
Keotetain.— Schoolcraft,  Did.  Tribes,  V,  69,  1855. 
Ktohaaatin.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  ii.  62, 
1860.  Ntahaautin.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.. 
202,  1816.  ITu-toah-'tenne.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can. 
Inst.,  IV,  25, 1893.    Nu-toa-'tcime.— Ibid. 

Ntsiyamis  (Ntsi-ifa^-inls),  A  former 
Kuitsh  village  on  lower  Unip<iiia  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 

III,  231,  1890.' 

Ktstlatko  ( XtsLa^iko,  *  cold  water ' ) .  A 
village  of  the  Nicola  band  of  the  Ntlak- 
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yapamuk  near  Nicola  r.,  a  few  miles  from 
the  w.  end  of  Nicola  lake,  Brit.  Col. 
Ooldwater.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.Hist.,  ii 
174, 1900  (white  man's  name).    Ktaaia'tko.— Ibid. 
KtoLa'tko.— Ibid. 

Htsawiek  (Xtsuwi^ek),  A  villajje  of  the 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser  r., 
27  m.  above  Yale,  Brit.  Col.— Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  169, 1900. 

Naagontits  (Xu-a^-ffun-tits),  A  Paiute 
band  formerly  living  near  Las  Vegas,  s.  e. 
Nevada;  pop.  161  in  1873.— Powell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1873, 50, 1874. 

Hnalik.  A  ruined  Eskimo  village  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Greenland,  lat.  67°  16''. — 
Meddelelser  om  (ironland,  xxvii,  map, 
1902. 

Nabviakohngalak.    A  Malemiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  n.   coast  of  Norton  sd., 
Alaska;  pop.  30  in  1880. 
Kubviakhonugkliik.— Petroff     In     10th     Census, 
Alaska,  11, 1884. 

Hnoassee  (NVkudsi^  or  NiMsV^  mean- 
ing lost) .  An  important  ancient  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Little  Tennessee  r.,  where 
now  is  the  town  of  Franklin,  in  Macon 
CO.,  N.  C.  A  large  mound  marks  the  site 
of  the  townhouse. 

Hlkwisi.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.B.  A.  E.,  627,1900 
(or  Nikw'sl').  KuoaMe.— Bartmm,  Travels,  371, 
1792.  VuckMee. — lH)e.  of  1755  quoted  by  Royee  in 
5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  142, 1887.  If ukasa.— D<x;.  of  1799, 
ibid.,  144. 

Nachatl.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Nuchatlitz  on  Espc^ranza  inlet,  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  264,  1902. 

HTichatlits(*mountaiu  house.* — Sproat). 
A  Nootka  tribe  occupying  the  village  of 
Nuchatl  and  others  on  Nuchal  itz  and 
'  ]^speranza  inlets,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver 
id.  Pop.  74  in  1902,  62  in  1904,  52  in 
1906. 

Nea-chad-liU.-^ewitt,  Narrl,  86,  repr.  1849.  Hea- 
ohalits.— Armstrong?.  Oref^on,  186,  1857.  Keuohal- 
let.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  251,  1862.  HooohahUht.— 
Sproat,  SavuRe  Life,  308,  IH68.  Koooh-aht-aht.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1894,  357,  1h95.  Koooh-ahtl-aht.— 
Ibid.,  1896,  430,  1897.  Kooch-alh-laht.— Ibid.,  1X83, 
1.H8,  1H8I.  Noochartl-aht.— Ibid.,  1894,  276,  1H95. 
KooohaU-aht.— Ibid.,  52,  1875.  Kutoa'Uath.— Boas 
In  6th  Rep.  N.W.  Tribes  Can.,  31, 1890. 

Nnohawayi.  The  plural  of  Nuta,  the 
name  applied  by  the  Yokuts  in  the  plains 
to  the  Yokuta  and  Shoshonean  trilx«  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  e.  in  California. 
The  Nuchawavi  are  mentioned  as  a  party 
to  the  treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1851. 
New-chow- we.— Rt>yce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782, 
1899.  Nu-chow-we.— Bjirbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Do<'.  4, 
82d  Cong., spec,  sess., 2')5, 1853. 

Hachek.  A  Chugachigmiut  Eskimo 
villajre  where  the  Russians  established  a 
stockade  and  trading  post,  about  1793, 
known  as  Ft  Konstantine,  at  Port  Etches, 
Hinchinbrook  id.,  Prince  William  sd., 
Alaska.  Pop.  74  in  1880,  145  in  1890. 
Hatcheek.— Bnker,  Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  471,  1906. 
KoocUeek.— Ibid.  Huchek.— Ibid.  (pro|>er  iform). 
Kuchig'mut.— Dull  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  21. 
1877  (tnpi>eople).  Nuchwtk.— Mahonyinlnd.  Aff. 
Rep.  1869,  575, 1870.    Hntochek.— Baker,  op.  eit. 

Hnchsclii  (* descended  from  heaven'). 
A   Knaiahkhotana  clan   of   Cook  inlet, 


Alaska. — Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  i, 
407,  1851. 

HQcha.     A  Mi  wok  division  on  the  8. 
fork  of  Merced  r.,  Cal. 
Kut'-ohu.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  349, 
1877. 

HQchamatimtiiime  ( *  people  in  the  tim- 
ber country ' ).  A  former  Tututni  villaj?e 
on  the  N.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg.,  near  the 
mouth. 

Hu'-teu-ma'-tdn^fin'al.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk 
lore.  III,  233,  1890. 

Nnoh wugh.  A  band  of  Salish ,  perhaps  of 
the  Lummi,  on  L.  Whatcom,  Wash. 
Keuk-wert.— Ind. Aff. Rep.  1857, 326.329, 1858.  Huoli- 
wugh,— Oibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E.  Sticks.— FIUb- 
hugh  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  826, 1857.  Wood  Indians.— 
Simmons,  ibid.,  224, 1858. 

Hacnlaha.  A  subdivision  or  clan  of  the 
Apohola  or  Buzzard  phratry  of  the  an- 
cient Timucua  of  Florida. — Pareja  (ca, 
1613)  quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philofl.  Soc.,  XVII,  492,  1878. 

Naonlahaqao.  A  subdivision  or  clan  of 
the  Apohola  or  Buzzard  phratry  of  the 
ancient  Timucua  of  Florida. — Pareja  (ca. 
1613)  quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.,  XVII,  492,  1878. 

Nnculahaniqiii.  A  subdivision  or  clan 
of  the  Apohola  or  Buzzard  phratry  of  the 
ancient  Timucua  of  Florida. — Pareja  (ca. 
1613)  quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.,  XVII,  492,1878. 

Hndlnng.  A  summer  settlement  of  the 
Akudnirmiut  Eskimo  on  Howe  Imy, 
Bafiin  land. 

Koodlook.— McDonald,  Discov.  of  Hogarth's  Sd.,  86, 
IKll.  Kudlunf.— Boa«  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  441, 
18S8. 

Hnestra  Sefiora  de  Qnadalape.  A  Fran- 
ciscan mission  established  oy  order  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  on  Guadalupe  r., 
Tex.,  about  1755,  with  the  purpose  of 
gathering  the  dispersed  neophytes  who 
had  been  at  the  San  Xavier  missions  on 
San  Gabriel  r.  Some  of  the  Mayeye  from 
San  Xavier  de  Horcasitas  mission  were 
congre^ted  there  for  a  time  and  two  mis- 
sionaries settled  among  them;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  mission  buildings 
were  erected,  nor  is  it  certain  that  the 
mission  was  ever  formally  founded.  Soon 
afterward  the  missionaries  were  ordered 
to  San  Sal)a  and  the  place  was  abandoned 
( Informe  de  Misiones,  1762,  MS.  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii,  180;  Bonilla, 
Breve  Compt»ndio,  in  Tex.  Hist.  Asa'n 
Quar.,  VIII,  50-51, 1905;  Arricivita,  Cn'm- 
ica,  II,  337,  1792).  (h.  e.  b.) 

K.  S.  de  Ouadalape.— Informe  de  Misiones,  17G2, 
MS.,  op.  eit. 

Naestra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe.  A  mis- 
sion established  by  Padres  Ugarte  and 
Helen  in  1720-21  on  the  w.  coast  of 
Ix)wer  California,  lat.  27°.  It  had  5 
visitas  in  the  vicinity  in  1726,  and  4  in 
1745,  the  others  no  doubt  having  become, 
a  part  of  one  of  the  missions  founded  in 
the  meantime.  In  1767  the  mission 
counted  530  baptized  natives,  speaking  a 
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dialect  of  Cochimi,  according  to  Hervas 
(SaKgio,  79-80,  1787). 

Iliieetra  Seaora  de  Guadalape. — Venegas.  Hist. 
Cal..  II.  196. 1759.  KoMtra  Beaora  de  Ooadelape  del 
Bar.— BuiK'hmann,  Spuren,  751, 1869.  Santa  Maria 
de  Ouadelupe.— Ibid. 

Huestra  Benora  de  Qnadalape  de  lo8  Ha- 
oogdoches.  A  mission  founded  July  9, 
1716,  by  the  Franciscans  of  Zacatecas,  at 
the  Nacogdoche  village  and  for  the  Na- 
co^oche  and  Nacao  tribes.  The  site  was 
evidently  that  of  the  present  city  of  Na- 
cogdoches, Tex.  It  was  the  head  Zaca- 
tecan  mission  in  e.  Texas,  being  at  first 
in  charge  of  the  president,  Fray  Antonio 
Alargil  de  Jesus.  After  him,  the  most 
noted  missionary  there  was  Joseph  Cal- 
ahorra  y  Saenz  (ca.  1750-1770).  In  1719 
the  mission  was  abandoned,  like  the  others 
of  E.  Texas,  and  when  in  1721  Aguayo 
and  Margil  de  Jesus  went  to  reestablish 
it,  not  a  sign  of  church  or  dwelling  re- 
mained. On  Aug.  18  the  new  church 
was  dedicatetl;  Fray  Jos^  Rodriguez  was 
put  in  charge,  and  390  Indians  were  given 
presents,  having?  promised  to  settle  in  a 
pueblo,  a  promise  which  they  evidently 
never  fulfilled.  When  in  1730-31  the 
Quer^taran  missions  near  by  were  trans- 
ferred to  San  Antonio,  this  with  the  other 
Zacatecan  missions  was  retained,  but  it 
was  never  successful.  More  than  once  it 
was  in  danger  of  destruction  by  the 
Indians,  who  were  made  hostile  to  the 
Spaniards  by  the  influence  of  the  French. 
By  1752  the  Nacogdoche  Indian  village 
had  been  removed  some  3  leagues  north- 
ward. In  1 767  Rubf  reported  the  mission 
to  be  without  a  single  neophyte,  either 
baptized  or  under  instruction.  The  next 
year  Solfs  reported  that  there  were  an 
adobe  church  and  several  wooden  build- 
ings at  the  mission,  but  found  in  the  books 
the  record  of  only  12  baptisms,  8  burials, 
and  5  marriages.  With  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  to  Spain  in  1762  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  mission's  existence 
was  removed,  and  accordingly,  on  recom- 
mendation by  Rubf  in  1767,  its  aban<lon- 
ment,  tf)gether  with  that  of  the  neighbor- 
ing establishments,  was  ordered  in  1772 
and  effected  in  1773.  Part  of  the  settlers 
who  had  been  removed  in  the  latter  year 
from  E.  Texas  settled  in  1774  on  the 
Trinity,  at  a  place  called  Pilar  de  Buca- 
reli;  tint,  because  of  a  flood  and  attacks 
by  the  Comanche,  they  migrated  in  1779 
to  the  site  of  the  Nacogdoche  mission, 
apparently  occupying  some  of  its  build- 
ings, and  became  the  foundern  of  modem 
Nacogdoches. 

Besides  the  authorities^ted  below,  see 
Ram/m,  Derrotero,  1716,  MS.  in  Mem.  de 
Nneva  Espafia,  xxvii,  157;  Hidalgo  to 
M€«qnia,  Oct  6, 1716,  MS.  in  the  Archivo 
General;  De  Soto  Bermudez,  Investiga- 
cion,  1752,  MS.  in  the  Archivo  (ieneral; 
Rubf,  Dictamen,  1(25,  1767,  MS.  in  the 


Archivo  General;  Tex.  Hist.  Ass'n  Quar., 
IX,  67-137,  1906.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Ouadalupe.— Bancroft,  No.  Hex.  States,  i.  614. 1886. 
Ooadalape  de  lot  Naoogdoehes.— Ibid.,  625.  Kision 
de  Hacofdoehes.— SoliH,  Diario,  1768.  MS.  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  291.  Haoogdoehet.— 
Bancroft,  op.  cit..  666.  N.  S.  de  Otiadalape.— 
Ram6n,  Reprej;entaci6n,  1716,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia,  op.  cit. .  159.  H.  S.  de  Ouadalupe  de  Albar- 
qnerque  delot  Naoofdoehes.— Soils,  1768,  op.  cit., 
'&Q.  N.  8.  de  Ouadalupe  de  lot  Vaoofndoohes. — Pefia, 
Diario,  1721,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
XXVIII,  44.  H.  8.  de  Ouadalape  de  Haoordoehes.— 
Ibid.,  42. 

Haestra  Befiora  de  la  Candelaria.  One 
of  three  Franciscan  missions  established 
about  1747-48  on  San  Xavier  (now  San 
Gabriel)  r.,  Tex.  For  the  circumstances 
of  ite  founding,  see  San  Francisco  de  Hor- 
casitas  and  consult  also  S(tn  Ildefonso, 
This  was  the  last  of  these  three  missions 
to  be  put  in  operation,  but  it  is  not  known 
exactly  when  the  neophytes  arrived. 
The  principal  tribe  at  the  mission  was 
the  C5>co  from  the  lower  Colorado  (Ar- 
ricivita,  Cr6nica,  ii,  336,  337,  1792). 
Some  time  before  Mar.  11,  1751,  Capt 
Joseph  de  I*x»  y  Musquiz  inspected  the 
mission  and  reporte<l  at  service  102  neo- 
phytes (ibid.,  328;  Viceroy's  decree.  Mar. 
11,  1751,  MS.  in  Lamar  papers).  This 
mission  had  an  unfortunate  career.  Al)out 
Dec.  1751,  Capt.  Rabago  y  TerAn  rejMjrted 
the  neophytes  as  already  reduced  to  25 
(BonillainTex.  Hist.  Ass'n  Quar.,  viii, 
49,  1905).  Early  in  1752  the  Coco  took 
umbrage  at  the  punishment  of  a  slight 
offense  and  left  in  a  bo<ly  for  their  home 
on  the  Colorado  (Arricivita,  op.  cit.,  333). 
A  few  days  afterward  Father  Cianzabal, 
minister  at  San  Ildefonso,  who  had  quar- 
reled with  the  captain  of  the  presidio, 
was  murdered  in  the  door  of  the  Cande- 
laria mission  by  an  unknown  person. 
Later  the  Coco  promised  to  return  to  their 
mission,  but  apparently  the v  never  did  so, 
for  the  last  of  the  three,  San  Xavier  de 
Horcasitas,  was  soon  abandoned  (ibid., 
333,  336).  They  were  taken  instead,  it 
seems,  to  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
for,  bejginning  in  1755,  there  were  numer- 
ous burials  there  of  Coco  who  had  l)een 
baptized  at  Candelaria  on  Rio  San  Xavier 
(Valero,  MS.  Entierros,  entries  for  the 
years  1755-1765).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Candelaria.— Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  641, 
1886. 

Huestra  Benora  de  la  Candelaria.  A  mis- 
sion founded  Feb.  8,  1762,  by  Capt. 
Fhelipe  Rilbago  y  Terdn  and  Fray  Diego 
Ximinez,  on  the  w.  side  of  San  Joseph  r., 
now  the  upper  Nueces  (not  the  San 
Antonio,  as  has  been  conjectured),  near 
a  site  called  El  Cafion.  Tnis  mission  and 
San  Lorenzo,  which  was  4  leagues  away, 
were  foundeti  for  the  Lipan  after  they 
had  been  frightened  from  the  San  Saba 
mission  by  the  attack  of  the  Comanche 
and  others  in  1758.  The  chief  who  asked 
for  this  mission  and  was  made  "gover- 
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nor*'  of  it  was  Texa,  or  Tiirnio,  who  had 
a  following  of  more  than  300  people  ( Re- 
port of  Rabago  y  Teran,  Feb.  7  and  8, 
MS.  in  Archivo  General;  also  Arricivita, 
Cronica,  ii,  385,  386,  1792).  The  mis- 
sion was  attached  to  those  of  the  Rio 
(irande.  Before  1767  it  was  abandoned 
through  the  desertion  of  Tumio  and  his 
people  (Arricivita,  ibid.,  391).  For  fur- 
ther details,  see  JSan  Lorenzo.  (  h.  e.  b.  ) 
OanMuU.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  650, 
188($.  Muettra  Benora  de  la  Oandelaria.— KAbago  y 
TerAn,  Report  of  the  founding,  Feb.  7,  8,  1762, 
MS.  In  Archivo  General. 

Nnestra  Senora  de  la  Lnz.  A  Franciscan 
mission  establinhed  by  the  Zacatecan 
friars,  among  the  Arkokisa,  on  the  left 
bank  of  lower  Trinity  r.,  Tex.  A  mis- 
sion for  the  Arkokisa  was  proposed  as 
early  as  1747  bv  Capt.  Orobio  y  Basterra, 
who  reported  that  this  tribe,  living  in  five 
rancherias  or  pueblos  and  numl)ering  300 
families,  had  expressed  a  desire  to  settle 
in  a  mission  between  the  Sabine  and  the 
Trinity,  *  *  their  fatherland. '  *  Some  years 
afterward  the  plan  was  carried  out,  the 
mission  being  placed  at  a  site  known  as 
Orcoquisac,  some  distance  below  modem 
Liberty.  Near  it  stood  the  presidio  of 
San  Agustin  de  Ahumada.  W  ithin  a  few 
years  both  were  moved  a  short  distance 
upstream  to  a  place  called  Ix)s  Horcon- 
sitos.  The  mission,  from  the  first  unsuc- 
cessful, was  abandoned  about  1770,  and  in 
1772  the  suppression  of  the  presidio  was 
ordered.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Nneitra  Senora  de  la  Purlsima  Concep- 
cidn.  A  Franciscan  mission,  founded  July 
7,  1716,  at  the  principal  Hasinai  village, 
that  of  the  Hainai,  on  the  e.  side  of  Ange- 
lina r.,  Tex.,  and  nearly  w.  of  modern  Na- 
cogdoches. It  was  founded  by,  and  re- 
mained for  several  years  in  charge  of,  the 
president  of  the  Querctaran  missions 
among  the  Ilasinai,  Frav  Ysidro  Felis  de 
Kspinosa,  later  author  of  the  famous  work 
on  Franciscan  missions,  the  Chr6nica  Apos- 
tolica  y  Seritphica  (1746).  The  Hainai 
settlement  at  the  time  the  mission  was 
founded  consisted,  it  is  said,  of  **an  in- 
finite number  of  ranches,  with  their 
patches  of  maize,  melons,  watermelons, 
beans,  tobacco, "and  sunflowers  ( Ramon, 
Derrotero,  1716,  MS.  in  Mem.  tie  Nueva 
R^pafia,  XXVII,  158).  This  village  was 
for  the  missionaries  a  strategic  point  in 
the  Hasinai  country,  for  at  the  Hainai 
village  was  the  chief  temple  of  the  con- 
federacy, presided  over  by  the  high  priest, 
the  great  A'lHm  (Jesus  Maria,  Relaci6n, 
1691,  MS.),  consequently  Concei>ci6n  was 
made  the  head  mission.  Before  its  re- 
moval to  San  Antonio  the  mission  was 
sometimes  called  Nuestra  Seflora  de  la 
Purfsima  Concepcion  de  los  Aynais. 
The  first  church  and  dwellings  were  built 
by  the  Indians  of  wood  and  grass,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Hasinai  grass  lodges. 


but  soon  the  soldiers  and  the  mission- 
aries, with  their  own  hands,  constructed 
more  commodious  ones  (Ramon,  op.  cit., 
159;  Espinosa,  Diario,  1716,  MS.;  and 
Chr6nica,  418,  419,  1746). 

The  Hasinai  Indians  were  friendly,  but 
they  refused  to  settle  permanently  in 
pueblos,  and,  through  the  strong  influ- 
ence of  their  priesthood,  were  slow  to  ac- 
cept baptism.  However,  within  a  year 
Espinosa  succeeded  in  baptizing,  on  his 
deathl)ed,  the  Hainai  chief,  which,  be- 
cause of  this  person's  exalted  position  in 
the  confederacy,  presumably  made  other 
conversions  easier  (t^spinosa,  Chr6nica, 
440).  But  success  was  slight.  Supplies 
for  this  and  tne  neighboring  missions 
failed  to  come,  some  of  the  soldier  guard 
deserted,  and  finally,  in  1719,  the  mission- 
aries and  soldiers,  unaided  by  home  au- 
thorities and  fearful  of  a  French  attack 
from  Natchitoches  incident  to  the  rup- 
ture between  France  and  Spain,  retired 
with  the  church  ornaments  to  San  An- 
tonio, much  to  the  regret  of  the  Indians 
(Espinosa,  Chr6nica,  451^53;  see  also 
docs,  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in,  67- 
72   1851). 

In  1721  the  Marques  de  San  Miguel  de 
Aguayo  was  sent,  with  Espinosa  and 
Father  Margil,  to  reestablish  the  missions 
and  to  erect  presidios  for  their  defense. 
Espinosa  was  again  put  in  charge  of  Con- 
cepcion, which  reoccupied  the  end  church 
after  some  repairs  were  made.  On  Aug. 
8,  1721.  the  mission  was  formally  re- 
established, and  to  Cheocas,  chief  of  the 
Hainai  and  head  civil  chief  of  the  Hasi- 
nai, Aguayo  gave  "the  best  suit  that  he 
had — blue,  heavily  embroidered  with 
gold,  with  waistcoat  of  gold  and  silver 
lace."  Cheocas  collected  the  Hainai 
people,  and  Aguayo,  after  exhorting  them 
to  come  and  settle  a  pueblo,  gave  pres- 
ents of  clothing  and  trinkets  to  400  per- 
sons, including  perha{)S  the  80  Kadoha- 
dacho  visitors  who  chanced  to  l)e  there 
(Pefla,  Diario,  1721,  MS.  in  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafla,  xxviii,  42).  Near  by 
Aguayo  established  an  ill-made  presidio 
called  Nuestra  Seflora  de  los  Dolores  de 
loe  Texas  (Pefia,  ibid.;  and  Rivera,  Di- 
ario, leg.  2140,  1736;  also  Rivera,  Pro- 
yecto,  1728,  MS.). 

Success  was  no  greater  now  than  for- 
merly, and  in  1731  Mission  Concepcion, 
together  with  San  Joseph  de  los  Naaones 
and  San  Francisco  de  los  Texas  (or 
Neches),  was  reestablished  on  San  Anto- 
nio r.  It  was  first  planned  to  place  them 
on  the  San  Marcos,  and  there  is  some  in- 
dication that  they  may  have  been  tem- 
porarily located  there  (MS.  in  the  city 
clerk's  office,  San  Antonio,  dated  Aug. 
12,  1771 ).  Concepcion  was  placed  on  the 
bank  of  San  Antonio  r.,  about  2  m.  l)elow 
San  Antonio  de  Valero,  which  is  now  at 
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the  center  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio. 
According  to  the  surviving  book  of  mar- 
riage records,  it  was  founded  May  5, 1731. 
The  site  selected  was  that  which  formerly 
had  been  assigned  to  the  Ervipiame  mis- 
sion of  San  Xavier  de  Ndxera  (a.  v.). 
The  pueblo  was  called  Acufia,  ana  of  it 
the  Pajalat  chief  was  made  the  first  gov- 
ernor (Testimonio  de  Asiento  de  Misiones, 
1730-31,  MS.).  The  mission  now  some- 
times took  the  name  Nuestra  Seilora  de 
la  Purfsima  Concepci6i>  de  Acufia. 

The  tribes  servea  by  it  were  in  the  main 
of  the  Coahuiltecan  stock.  Their  lan- 
guage is  preserved  in  the  Manual  of  Bar- 
tolome  (iarcfa  (1760),  who  was  stationed 
at  the  neighboring  mission  of  San  Fran- 
cisco de  la  Espada.  The  first  marriage 
recorded  was  that  of  **  Joseph  Flores,  of 
the  Patumaco  nation^  present  governor  of 
this  pueblo,  and  chief  of  the  Pajalates. 
Siguipiles,  Tilpacopales,  and  others." 
The  marriage  recoras  show  that  about  30 
so-called  tribes  (naciones)  were  repre- 
sented at  this  mission  l>efore  1790.  They 
are  here  given,  with  the  date  of  the  first 
appearance  of  each  new  name  or  group  of 
names  following:  Pajalat,  Siquipil,  Til- 
pocopal,  Patumaco,  Pachalaque,  Patalca, 
Tiloja,  Xarame  (1733);  Pamache  (Pama- 
que?),  Cujan  (1734);  Pacaba  (Pacoa? 
1735);  Guapica  (Guapite?),  Pausana 
1738);  Payaya  (1739);  Pastia  (1741); 
Pacao,  Tacame;  Orejon  (1742);  Chayopin 
(1745);  Venado  (1746);  Apache  (1747); 
Lipan  (1751);  Sanipao  (1755);  Piguiqui, 
Manoe  de  Perro  (1756);  Yojuan  (1758); 
Pajalache  (Pajalat?  1759);  Malaquita 
(1764);  Borrado,Ck)pane(  1767);  Coman- 
che (1770);  Pamague  (1775).  Of  these 
the  Pajalates,  Orejones,  Pacaos,  Paooas, 
Pausanas,  Tacames,  Venados,  Pamaques, 
Pihuiques,  Borrados,  Sanipaos,  and  Ma- 
nos  de  Perro  are  named  in  Garcfa's  Man- 
ual as  among  those  speaking  Coahuilte- 
can, and  several  others  are  known  to 
have  been  likewise  Coahuiltecans.  It  is 
possible  that  two  or  three  pairs  of  the 
names  given  above  are  those  of  identical 
trib^.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
Apache  and  the  Yojuane  in  most  cases 
were  captives,  while  the  Pacoa  and  Chay- 
opin in  the  list  represent  neophytes  of 
neighlx)ring  missions  who  intermarried 
with  the  neophytes  of  Concepci6n  (Libro 
de  Casamientos,  MS.  in  the  custody  of 
the  Bishop  of  San  Antonio). 

By  Feb.  20,  1740,  250  neophytes  had 
been  baptized;  but  at  this  date  only  120 
remained,  of  whom  all  but  6  were  un- 
baptized.  The  explanation  is  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  1739  a  severe  epidemic  had 
ravaged  all  the  missions,  immediately 
after  which  a  fresh  supply  of  gentiles 
was  brought  in  (De8cnpci6n  de  Mi- 
siones,  Feb.  20,  1740,  MS.  in  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espaf&a,  xxviii,  203).     By  Mar.  6, 


1762,  there  had  been  792  baptisms  and 
558  burials — a  commentary  on  mortality 
at  the  missions.  At  this  time  there  were 
207  persons  remaining,  lai^ely  Pajalates, 
Tacames,  and  Sanipaos.  There  were  now 
a  substantial  church,  apparently  the  one 
still  standing,  a  sacristy,  cloisters,  a  work- 
room where  neophytes  made  cotton  fab- 
rics, and  a  blacksmith  shop.  The  Indian 
pueblo  near  by  consisted  of  two  rows  of 
stone  huts  and  jacales,  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  The  fields  were  irrigated  by  means 
of  an  acequia  leading  from  a  reservoir. 
On  the  ranch  were  200  mares,  110  horses, 
610  cattle,  and  2,200  sheep  and  goats 
(Ynforme  de  Misiones,  Mar.  6,  1762, 
MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafla,  xxviii, 
168-169).  The  acequia,  known  as  the 
**  Pajalache  or  Concepci6n  ditch,'*  is  said 
to  have  been  in  use  until  1869  (Comer, 
San  Antftnio  de  Bexar,  43,  1890). 

Late  in  1772  or  early  in  1773  the  Quer6- 
taran  friars  transferred  the  mission  to  the 
Zacatecans,  as  was  true  also  of  the  neigh- 
boring missions  (Libro  de  Casamientos, 
MS.,  first  entry  for  1773).  But  the  active 
period  of  the  mission  was  now  past,  and 
the  subsequent  history  was  that  of  de- 
cline. Neophytes  were  difficult  to  get, 
government  support  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  citizens  of  San  Fernando  encroached 
upon  the  mission  lands.  In  1794  the 
mission  was  secularized.  By  1790  the 
total  number  of  marriages  ^ad  reached 
249,  of  which  210  had  been  contracted 
before  1770  ( Libro  de  Casamientos).  The 
mission  church  and  vivienda  are  still 
fairly  well  preserved.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Haeitra  Benora  de  la  Soledad.  The  thir- 
teenth Franciscan  mission  founded  in 
California.  Father  Lasuen  himself  had 
explored  the  region,  already  known  to 
the  Spanish  as  Soledad,  and  personally 
selected  the  site,  which  was  situated  in 
the  Salinas  valley,  about  4  m.  from  the 

Present  town  of  Soledad,  Monterey  co. 
he  native  name  was  Chuttusgelis. 
Some  shelters  were  erected  by  neophytes 
from  San  Carlos,  and  on  Oct.  9, 1791,  the 
mission  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Soledad 
was  formally  established.  A  few  natives 
witnessed  the  ceremony.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  there  were  12  converts,  and  493 
by  1800.  In  1797  they  had  completed  an 
adobe  church  with  straw  roof.  The  great- 
est number  of  neophytes,  727,  was  reached 
in  1805.  In  1810  there  were  600,  in  1820 
435,  and  about  300  in  1834.  The  total 
number  of  natives  baptized  was  3,096,  of 
whom  1,306  were  children.  The  total 
deaths  were  2,502,  of  whom  1,137  were 
children.  The  mission  was  successful  in 
its  agricultural  operations  and  well  sup- 
plied with  stock.  In  1810  it  had  nearly 
3,000  cattle,  286  horses,  and  8,000  sheep, 
with  an  average  crop  for  the  last  deoaae 
of  3,660  bushels.     By  1820  the  livestock 
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had  increased  considerably,  but  the  crops 
were  smaller.  Soledad  did  not  decline  so 
rapidly  as  some  of  the  other  California 
missions,  and  in  1834  it  still  had  about 
6,000  cattle  and  5,000  sheep.  The  crops, 
however,  were  not  very  good,  though 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  irrigation. 
After  secularization  the  decline  was  rapid, 
so  that  in  1840  there  were  only  about  70 
natives  left,  and  the  livestock  had  almost 
entirely  disappeareil.  In  1846  the  mis- 
sion was  sold  for  $800,  but  its  buildings 
were  then  in  ruins.  Portions  of  adooe 
walb«,  some  of  them  3  ft  thick,  still  remain 
on  the  site.  The  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Soledad  were  Chalones,  be- 
longing to  the  Costanoan  linguistic  stock. 
In  1817,  or  thereabouts,  according  to  in- 
formation given  to  Taylor  (Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  20,  IfiiSO) ,  approximately  a  fourth  of 
the  neophytes  were  Chalones,  one-fourth 
Esselen,  and  one-half  from  the  Tulare 
lakes.  The  latter  were  probably  Yokuts 
(Mariposan).  See  Catifomia  Indians, 
Costanoan  Family ^  Mission  Indians  of  CaH- 
fomia,  Missions.  (a.  b.  l.) 

Haeitra  Sefiora  de  la  Soledad.  An  Apa- 
lachee  mission  settlement  established  in 
1718  near  Pensacola,  Fla.,  by  Juan  Mar- 
cos, chief  of  the  tribe,  with  refugees 
rescued  from  captivity  among  the  Creeks, 
by  whom  they  had  been  carried  away  on 
the  destruction  of  the  Apalaehee  missions 
by  Gov.  Moore  and  his  Indian,  allies  in 
1704.  The  effort  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned  before  1722.  (j.  m.) 

Mneitra  Senora  de  U  Boledad.— Bareia,  Ensayo,  849, 
1723.  Our  Lady  of  LonelineM.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss., 
75, 1855.    Soledad.— Bareia.  op.  cit..  342. 

Naestra  Senora  de  la  Victoria.  A  Fran- 
ciscan mission  founded  in  1677  at  Nada- 
dores,  within  the  territory  of  the  present 
state  of  Coahuila,  Mexico.  It  was  called 
also  Santa  Rona,  and  familiarly  Nada- 
dores.  Raids  by  the  Toboso,  a  wild  tribe 
of  northern  Mexico,  compelled  removal 
from  its  first  site,  40  leagues  n.  e.  of 
Coahuila,  to  a  position  near  Nadadores  r., 
7  leagues  n.  w.  of  that  city.  The  Indians 
collected  here  were  the  Cotzalesand  Manos 
Prietaa,  to  which,  after  the  removal,  STlas- 
caltec  families  were  added.  (j.r.s.) 

Hnestra  Sefiora  de  loi  Dolorei  de  la  Punta. 
A  mission  founded  by  the  Queretaran 
fathers  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
Mexican  state  of  Nueva  Leon.  The  In- 
dians gathered  here  were  the  Pitas  and 
the  Pi^ves. 

Hneitra  Senora  de  loi  Dolores  del  Horte. 
A  Jesuit  mission  of  Lower  California, 
founded  early  in  the  18th  century.  Ve- 
negas  (Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  198-199,  1759)  says: 
*  *  This  mission  was  joined  with  that  of  San 
Ignacio.  Within  its  district,  which  lies  30 
leagues  from  S.  Ignacio  [San  Ignacio  de 
Kadakamanl  and  in  the  latitude  of  29  **, 
were  already  548  baptized  Indians.** 
Taylor  states  that  this  mission  was  "made 
as  an  adjunct  to  San  Ignacio,  but  a  few 


years  afterward  seems  to  have  been  ab- 
sorbed into  this  last  and  abandoned^  as 
were  two  or  three  pioneer  foundations  of 
the  same  kind,  beiore  1740."  See  also 
Browne,  lies.  Pac.  Slope,  app.,  50,  1869. 
Nneitra  Sefiora  de  loa  Dolorei  de  loi  Aii. 
A  Franciscan  mission  established  in  1716 
by  the  Spaniards  among  the  Eyeish,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sabine  r.,  Tex.,  37  leagues 
from  Natchitoches,  La,  **well  toward 
the  E.,  and  near  the  French  settlements 
already  established  on  Red  r."  of  Loui- 
siana. It  was  abandoned  during  the 
French-Spanish  hostilities  of  1719  ana  the 
mission  property  destroyed  by  the  In- 
dians, but  was  reestablished  in  1721  with 
180  natives.  In  1768  it  reported  only  11 
baptisms,  and  in  1773  was  at)andoned, 
probably  on  account  of  the  decimation  of 
the  Eyeish  people.  See  Bancroft,  cited 
below;  Garrison,  Texas,  1903. 
Dolores.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  615, 666.1886. 
Doloret  de  lot  Adaet.— Ibid .,625.  Santisima  Tir|^ 
de  lot  Dolores.— Austin  in  Tex.  Hist.  Ass'n  Quar., 
vni,  284,  1905. 

Naeitra  Sefiora  del  Pilar  de  loi  Adaes.  A 
presidio  established  in  Sept.  and  Oct. 
1721,  by  the  Marques  de  Aguayo,  close  to 
the  mission  of  San  Miguel  de  Linares  (or 
de  los  Adaes),  in  Texas,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  from  the  Sabine  to* 
Natchitoches,  La.  It  was  occupied  until 
1773,  when  the  whole  eastern  frontier  was 
abandoned.  In  1 774,  however,  part  of  the 
citizens  returned  from  San  Antonio  to  the 
Trinity  and  there  founded  a  village  which 
was  called  Pilar  de  Bucareli.  (  h.  e.  b.  ) 
Huestra  Senora  del  Pilar.— Pefia,  MS.  Dlario,  1721,  in 
Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii.  52.  Maestra  Se- 
nora del  Pilar  de  los  Adaes.— Bonilla,  Breve  Com- 
pendio,  1772,  in  Tex.  Hist.  Ass'n  Quar.,  viii.  34, 
1905.  Pilar.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex .  States,  i,  626. 1886. 

Hneitra  Sefiora  del  Befagio.  A  mission 
founded  in  1791  by  Fray  Manuel  de  Silva, 
near  the  mouth  of  Mission  r.,  flowing 
into  Aransas  bay,  Tex.  It  had  62  Karan- 
kawa  neophytes  in  1793.  It  was  main- 
tained until  i828,  but  in  1824  the  mission 
buildings  were  abandoned  because  of  the 
hostility  of  the  CJomanche,  the  baptism  of 
neophytes  subsequent  to  this  time  being 
performed  at  the  parochial  church.  Be- 
tween 1807  and  1828  the  missionaries 
laboring  at  Refugio  were  Fr.  Jos6  Manuel 
Gaitdn,  Fr.  Juan  Marfa  2wepulveda  ( buried 
there  June  28,  1815),  Fr.  Jos6  Antonio 
Diaz  de  Leon,  and  Fr.  Miguel  Mufioz. 
During  this  period  the  tot«S  number  of 
baptisms  was  204,  the  tribes  represented 
bein^  the  Karankawa,  Piguique,  Copane, 
Coapite,  Pamoque,  Cujan,  Malaguite,  Pa- 
jalache,  Toboso,  Coco,  Araname,  and 
Li  pan  (Libro  ii  deBautismos,  1807-28,  in 
the  archives  of  the  parochial  church  of 
Matamoros,  Mexico).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Refugio.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  666,  668, 
1886. 

Naestra  Senora  del  Besario.  A  Francis* 
can  mission  founded  in  the  fall  of  1754 
about  4  m.  s.  w.  of  Espiritu  Ssmto  de 
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Zufiiga  mission,  nearly  opposite  modern 
Goliad  and  J  m.  from  San  Antonio  r.,  for 
the  Karankawan  tribes,  particularly  the 
Ou janes  ( Kohani ) ,  of  t heTexas coast  below 
thispoint.  Early  missionary  efforts  among 
the  Karankawan  tribes  had  been  made  at 
Espfritu  Santo,  founded  in  1722  by  the 
Zacatecan  Franciscans  near  the  site  of 
La  Salle's  settlement  on  I^vaca  r.  The 
hostility  of  these  tribes  soon  caused  the 
removal  of  the  mission,  and  8ul)sequently 
the  neighboring  presidio,  Bahia  del  Espf- 
ritu Ssmto,  to  Guadalupe  r.  The  site 
is  now  marked  by  ruins  in  Mission  val- 
ley, Victoria  co.  From  this  time  until 
1750  the  Karankawan  tribes,  except  the 
Coco,  some  of  whom  before  this  were 
attracted  to  Candelaria  mission,  were  al- 
most unaffected  by  mission  influence;  but 
in  the  year  named,  in  consec^uence  of  Jos^ 
de  Escandon's  plan  to  colonize  the  whole 
coast  country  irom  P^nuco,  Mexico,  to 
San  Antonio  r.,  renewed  efforts  were 
made  to  missionize  them.  At  first  the 
government  ordered  that  an  attempt  be 
made  to  gather  them  into  P^pfritu  Santo 
de  Zufiiga  mission,  which,  at  Escand6n's 
instance,  had  been  moved  in  1749  with 
the  presidio  of  Bah  fa  to  San  Antonio  r. 
At  the  same  time  the  Quer^taran  mis- 
sionaries at  San  Antonio  made  an  effort 
to  gather  them  there.  A  quarrel  ensued, 
with  the  result  that  Espfritu  Santo  mis- 
sion, profiting  by  the  eftorts  of  the  Que- 
r^tarans,  succeeded  in  1751  in  gathering 
temporarilya  number  of  Karankawans, 
mainly  Cujanes.  They  deserted  in  a  few 
weeks,  but  the  missionaries  and  Captain 
Ramfrez  de  la  Piszina  of  the  presidio  con- 
tinued making  efforts  to  win  the  Cujanes, 
Karankawa,  Coapites,  and  Copanes(Ko- 
pano). 

It  being  found  objectionable  to  attempt 
to  put  these  tribes  into  the  Espfritu  Santo 
mission  with  the  Aranames  and  Tami- 
ques,  "since  they  are  of  different  lan- 
guages, incompatible  dispositions,  and  do 
not  like  to  1]^  in  their  company,"  an 
effort  was  made  and  permission  obtained 
to  transfer  mission  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los 
Dolores  de  los  Ais  from  e.  Texas  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Espfritu  Santo,  there  to 
reestablish  it  for  the  Karankawan  tribes. 
Objections  from  e.  Texas,  however,  re- 
sulted in  an  order  (Apr.  7, 1755)  to  found 
a  new  mission  for  the  Cujanes  (Kohani), 
Coapites,  and  Karankawa.  The  Copanes 
(Kopano)  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in- 
cluded. Already,  in  consequence  of  the 
former  plan,  the  founding  of  a  new 
mission  tor  these  tribes  had  been  begun 
(Nov.  1754)  by  Father  Camberos  and 
Captain  Ramfrez  de  la  Piszina.  Without 
waiting  for  the  government  to  supply 
funds,  work  was  begun  with  private  do- 
nations and  borrowed  means.  The  name 
given  the  mission  was  Nuestra  Sefiora 
el  Rosario,  with  the  addition,  sometimes, 


of  **de  los  Cujanes,"  the  addition  indi- 
cating the  prominence  of  the  Cujan  tribe 
in  the  mission,  and  also  the  prevalent 
usage  of  the  name  of  this  tribe  as  a  generic 
term  for  the  Karankawan  group.  As  first 
constru<?ted,  the  church  was  built  of  wood, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  stake  palisade. 
Later  this  church  was  replaced  by  one  of 
stone.  Conversions  were  slow,  the  total 
number  of  baptisms  after  four  years'  work 
being  only  21.  The  Cujanes  in  particular 
were  hard  to  manage,  and  with  difficulty 
were  kept  from  deserting.  Adequate  gov- 
ernment support  for  the  mission  was  de- 
layed until  Apr.  1758,  when  the  supplies 
that  had  been  asked  for  were  granted,  and 
10  additional  soldiers  were  iSded  to  the 
garrison  at  the  neighboring  presidio. 
With  this  aid  the  mission  became  more 
prosperous.  In  1 768  it  was  able  to  report  a 
total  of  about  200  baptisms,  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  at  this  time  from  100  to 
200  Indians  lived  intermfttently,  at  least, 
at  the  mission.  Father  Solfs  inspected 
the  mission  in  that  year  and  reported  it 
in  good  material  condition,  but  said  that 
the  Indians  were  very  hard  to  subdue, 
and  that  the  Copanes,  some  of  whom  had 
joined  the  other  tribes  .there,  had  en- 
tirely deserted  it.  In  the  same  year 
chains  were  made  to  the  government 
that  the  Indians  were  being  seriously 
mistreated  by  the  missionary.  Father 
Escobdr,  and  for  that  reason  were  de- 
serting. Solfs,  however,  gave  a  contrary 
report.  (For  a  study  of  the  history  of 
Mission  Rosario  to  this  point,  with  cita- 
tation  of  authorities  for  the  above  state- 
ments, see  Bolton  in  Texas  Hist.  Ass'n 
Quar.,  Oct.  1906.)  The  subsequent  his- 
tory of  this  mission  has  never  been  in- 
vestigated. Viceroy  Revilla  Gigedo  tells 
us  that  it  was  completely  abandoned  in 
1781;  that  efforts  were  made  at  once  to 
reestablish  it,  but  without  success  until 
1791  (Carta  dirigida  d  la  Corte  de  Es- 
pafia,  Dec.  27,  1793). .  Portillo  (Apuntes 
para  la  Historia  Antigua  de  Coahuila  y 
Texas,  310-11 ),  an  unreliable  writer,  who 
however  had  access  to  documents,  says 
that  in  1794  it  had  62  neophytes  (some  of 
them  apparently  Coco),  and  that  three 
years  later  97  Coco  and  Karankawa 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  after 
failing  to  gain  admission  to  Espfritu 
Santo,  entered  Rosario  mission.  Ruins 
of  the  latter  are  still  to  be  seen,  but  little 
remains  of  its  walls.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Hneitra  Benora  del  Bosario.  A  former 
Cora  pueblo  and  seat  of  a  mission  which 
had  Corapa  as  a  visita.  Situated  near  the 
w.  bank  of  Rio  San  Pedro,  lat.  22°  15^  Ja- 
lisco, Mexico. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
280,  1864. 

Nneitra  Sefiora  del  Valle  Humbroio.  A 
Temoris  pueblo  in  Chinipas  valley,  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Orozco  v  Berra, 
Geog.,  324,  1864. 
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Nagioak.     A  missionary  station    and 
trading  post  opposite  Disko  id.,  w.  Green- 
land. 
Moo9Mak.~CraDtz,  Hist.  Greenland,  i,  16. 1767. 

Nugamiat  ( '  inhabitants  of  the  cape  M. 
An  Eskimo  tril)e  occupying  the  peninsula 
between  Frobisher  bay  and  Cumberland 
sd. ,  Baffin  land.  Sealing  on  the  floes  with 
the  harpoon,  killing  walrus  at  the  floe 
edge,  and  hunting  deer  in  the  summer  are 
their  occupations.  Their  {)ermanent  vil- 
lages are  N  ugumiut,  Operdniving,  Tomait, 
Tuarpukdjuak,  and  Ukadlik.  Other  set- 
tlements are  Akbirsiarbing,  Ekaluin,  Kas- 
sigiakdjuak,  Kekertukjuag,  Kodlimam, 
and  Nuvuktualung.  Pop.  about  80  in 
1883. 

Kew  Oummi  Lurk.— British  Admiralty  chart.  Mn- 
fumeute.— Kumlien  in  Bull.  Nat.  Mus.  no.  15,  15, 
1879.  Hufumiut.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  422, 
1888. 

Nugmniut.  A  winter  village  of  Nugu- 
miut  t^kimo  at  the  entrance  to  Frobisher 
bav,  Baffin  land.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.J  map,  1888. 

Nnhalk  ( Xtixa^lk!).  A  Bellacoola  divi- 
sion, embracing  the  following  8  villages, 
at  the  mouth  ot  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col.: 
Atlklaktl,  Komkutis.Osmakmiketlp,  Pei- 
sela,  Sakta,  Selkpta,  St«keitl,  and  Tkeikts- 
kune.  They  include  the  Keltakkaua, 
Potlas,  Siatlholaak,  Spukpukolemk,  and 
Tokoais  gentes. 

Knohalkmx'.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5. 130, 
1887(-mx:^* people').  VnqaOkH.— BoaMin7th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  8,  1891.  Huaa'lkmH.— Ibid. 
(-mH=' people  of).  Nuxa'lk-!.— Boas  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Il,  49, 1898. 

Haika  ( NtViku ) .  A  Bel  lacoola  village  at 
the  head  of  South  Bentinck  arm,  Brit. 
Ck)l.  It  is  one  of  the  Talio  towns. 
Hu'ik*.— Boas  In  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3,1891. 
Ku'iktt.— Bo&s  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  n,  49. 
1898. 

Nuimok  ( *  southern ' ).  A  Win  tun  tribe 
formerly  living  along  lower  Stony  cr., 
Colusa  CO.,  Cal. 

Kvmnom.— Kroeber,  inf n.  1903  (Yuki  name  for 
Stony  Creek  Wintun).  Hoi  Mucks.— Geiger in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  288, 1858.  Nu'-l-mok.— Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in.  230, 1877. 

Hnk  (*the  point').  A  village  of  the 
Kinugumiut  Eskimo  at  Port  Clarence, 
Alaska,  the  site  of  the  reindeer  station 
Teller. 

Hooke.— Beechey  (1827)  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  620,  1906.  jlookmete.— Jackson  m 
Rep.  Bur.  Educ,  map,  145,  1894.  Kookmut.— 
Dall.  Alaska,  408,  1870.  Nookmute.— Elliott,  Our 
A  ret.  Pro  v.,  map,  1886.  The  Nook.— Baker,  op. 
fit.  (name  given  by  "the old  timers"). 

NukaakmatB  {Nrwd^ojcmats).  A  Bella- 
coola town  on  Bellacoola  r.,  above  Ase- 
nane,  Brit.  Col. 

Nuk-a'aqmats.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
3, 1891.  Muqa'azmaU.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  11,  49,  1898. 

Hukaatko  (Xukad^lkOy  Nukaa^tqo,  or 
NEkadHko,  *one  little  water').  A  village 
of  the  Spences  Bridge  band  of  Ntlak- 
yapamuk,  on  the  n.  side  of  Thompson  r., 
43  m.  above  Lvtton,  Brit.  Col. — Teit  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  ii,  173,  1900. 


Nukoha.  Mentioned  as  a  tribe  of  s. 
central  California,  apparently  living  be- 
tween San  Joaquin  and  Kings  rs.  There 
may  be  some  confusion  with  a  southern 
Moquelumnan  tribe  called  Nuchu;  or  the 
term  may  be  a  synonym  of  Nucha wayi  or 
Nutunutu  (q.  v.).  The  Nukchu  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  Apr. 
29,  1851,  and  were  placed  on  a  reserve 
between  Chowchilla  and  Kaweah  rs. 
Mook-ohoo.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782, 1899. 
Mookohoot.— Johi^'on  v  1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 
82d  Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  22, 1862. 

Nukhe  (* reddish-yellow  buffalo*).    A 
gens  of  the  Ponea,  q.  v. 
loe.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229,  1897  (im- 
properly so  called).    Huqe.— Ibid.    Kuxe.— ibid. 

Nnkhwhaiimiklil  ( Nukh-uhai-i-mikh  I ) . 
A  Samish  village  on  the  s.  w.  side  of 
Guemesid.,  n.  w.  coast  of  Washington. — 
Gibbs,  Clallam  and  Lummi,  38,  1863. 

Hnkhwuohutim  {Nu^-ifiM'tcu^-ttin),  A 
former  village  of  the  Chetco  on  the  s. 
side  of  Chetco  r.,  Greg. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  2:36,  1890. 

Hokits  (A'tUKte).  A  Bellacoola  villa^ 
on  Bellacoola  r.,  above  Snutele,  Bnt. 
Col. 

MuTcHito.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3. 
1891.  Mttk'i'ta.— Boas  In  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  n.  49, 1900. 

Hnkitsomk  (Nuxitso^mx).  A  Wikeno 
village  on  Rivers  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Boas 
in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5,  130,  1887. 

Nakkehkninmeec  A  village  of  Braving 
Indians,  probably  subject  to  the  Wam- 
panoag,  near  the  site  of  Dartmouth, 
Mass.,  containing  about  120  inhabitants 
in  1698.— Rawson  and  Dan  forth  (1698)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  p.,  x,  132,  1809. 

Haklako.  A  Hankutchin  village  of  82 
inhabitants  on  Yukon  r.,  near  the  mouth 
of  Klondike  r.,  junt  w.  of  the  boundary 
line  between  Alaskaand  British  Columbia, 
FortReliaBca.—Petroff  in  lOthCensus,  Alaska,  map, 

1884.  Kn-kla-ko.— vSehwatka,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  86, 

1885.  Takon  Indians.— Ibid.,  84.  Tohi-car-fnt-ko- 
tan.— Ibid.,  86  ringaiik  name). 

Huklit.  A  Malemiut  Eskimo  village 
near  C.  Denbigh,  Norton  sd.,  Alaska. 
Koklioh.— ZaRoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  a., 
XXI,  map,  1850.  Hoocleet.— Baker.  Geog.  Diet, 
Alaska.  473,  1906  (quoted  form).  Wudeet.— Ibid. 
Kuklit.— Zagoskin,  Descr.  Russ.  Poss.  Am.,  1,72, 
1847. 

Hnklnak.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  villajge 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yukon,  opposite 
Ikogmiut  mission,  Alaska. 
Mao^Juaragut— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map, 
1855.  Mukluag-miout.— Zagoskin  in  Noav.  Amu 
Voy., 5th  8.,  XXI, map,  1850. 

Haklukayet  A  Tenankutchin  village, 
trading  post,  and  mission  on  the  n.  bank 
of  the  Yukon,  Alaska,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Xanana.  Pop.  107  in  1880, 
120  in  1890.  It  is  visited  for  trade  by 
people  of  various  tribes, 
nuolnoayette.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12,  42d 


Ctong.j  Ist  sess.,  23,  1871.  Kudukayette.—WhvTn- 
per,  Alaska,  map.  1869.  Wu-klac-i-yat.— Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  473, 1906  (cited  form).  Koklak 


er,  Alaska,   map, 
iuklukaiet— Petrofl  Tn  10th  Census,  Alaska,  12. 
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1884.  MnUukayet.— PetrofT,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  G2. 
1881.  Kaklukoy6t.~Sehwatka,  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
97.  1885.  KnUakyet.— Allen,  Rep.  on  Alanka,  86, 
1887.    Muklukyrto.— Bruce,  Alaska,  map,  1885. 

Hnkloktana  {Nuklak-tdna).  A  Tenan- 
kutchin  division  on  Xanana  r.,  Alaska, 
below  Tutlut  r. — Allen,  Ljp.  on  Alaska, 
86, 1887. 

HnkwatsamiBh.  A  small  body  of  Salish, 
formerly  on  a  branch  of  Skagit  r.,  in 
Whatcom  co.,  Wash.,  now  on  Swinomish 
res. 

Do-qua-«hal»h.— Mallet  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198,  1877. 
Kook-naroham-iah.— Ind.AfF.Rep.,  17,1870.  N'qoa- 
eha-miah.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  436,  1855. 
Va-kwat-samiah.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
180, 1877. 

Hnlaaatiii.  A  sept  of  the  Takulli  living 
in  the  village  of  Nulkreh,  on  Noolkelake, 
Brit.  Col.;  pop.  56  in  1879. 
Halo-tla.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  Mool-ke-o-tin.— 
Dawson  in  Rep.  Can.  Geol.  Surv.  187^^80,  30b, 
1881.  Kalaantiiii.—Domenech,  Deserts  X.Am.,  II, 
02, 1860.  iriila£ntin.~Hale,  Btbnog.  and  Philol., 
202,  1846.  Stony  Creek  band.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  214, 
1902. 

Hulato.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village  and 
trading  station  on  the  n.  bank  of  Yukon 
r.,  Alaska,  about  100  m.  from  Norton  sd. 
and  550  m.  by  river  from  the  ocean.  In 
1838  the  Russian  Malakof  built  a  block- 
house and  stockade  near  here,  but  shortly 
afterward,  during  his  absence,  it  was 
burned  by  the  Indians.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
1842  by  Lieut.  Zagoskin,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Vasili  Derzhavin,  whose  many 
acts  of  cruelty  led  to  the  massacre  of  the 
entire  garrison  by  the  Koyukukhotana  in 
1851.  Later  Nulato  was  moved  2  m.  up 
the  river  to  its  present  site.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  of  St  Peter' 
Claver,  and  contained  168  inhabitants  in 

1880,  118  in  1890. 

Kalatoa.— ^cbwatka.  Rep.  on  Alaska,  101,  1885. 
Koulato. — Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s., 
XXI,  map,  1850.  Malato.— Zagoskin,  Descr.  Russ. 
Po(».  Am.,  map,  1842.  iriila'to-kho-tan'a.~Da]l  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  26, 1877. 

Hulatok.   ATogiagamiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Togiak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  211  in  1880. 
Mulahtuk.— Petroff,   Rep.   on   Alaska,   49.    1881. 
Hnlatok,— Petrofl  in  10th  Cen.HU8,  Alaska,  17, 18Si. 

Hulkreh.  The  Nulaautin  village  on 
Noolke  lake,  s.  of  Nechaco  r.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soo.  Can.,  x,  109, 
1893. 

Hnloktolok.      A    Kaialigmiut    Eskimo 
village  on    the    s.   side  of    Nelson   id., 
Alaska;  pop.  25  in  1880. 
Knlakhtolacamute.— Petroff.  Rep.  on  Alaska.  54, 

1881.  Mnloktolramate.— Nelson  (1878)  quoted  by 
Baker,  Qeoe.  Diet.  Alaska,  474. 1906.  Noloktolok.— 
Baker,  ibid.  Kulukhtolocamat.— Nelson  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.E.,  pi.  II,  23, 1899. 

Hum  (NUm ) .   The  Earth  or  Sand  clan  of 
the  Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
Hamtaliiin.— Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E., 

1885.  Kikm-t'ai'nJm.— Lumrais  quoted  by  Hodge 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,lx,  860, 1896  (rafnin=' people*). 

Humaltachi.  A  village  jformerly  on  Tu- 
olumne r.,  Tuolumne  co.,  Cal.  Judg- 
ing from  its  geographic  position,  it  was 
Srobably  Moquelumnan. 
al-lat-te-oo.— Johnson  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.Tribes, 
IV.  407, 1854  ( probably  Identical ) .    Humaltachi.— 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 7 


Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,81, 1866.  Mu- 
mal-taoh«e.— >Johnson,  op.  cit. 

'STimB,wiBowxLgi(Ng.nidwmodqgi,  *theygo 
by  the  name  of  the  fish').  A  phratryof 
the  Sauk  and  Foxes,  including  the  Stur- 
geon, Bass,  and  Ocean  gentes;  also  the 
name  of  the  Sturgeon  gens  of  this  phra- 
try.  (w.  J. ) 

Na-mXrwe'-to-ok.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  170,  1877 
(the  gens).  Mfxnawkowfigi. — Wm.  Jones,  inf'n, 
1906  (the  phratry  and  the  gens). 

NmneriBU  syitems.     See  Counting, 

Hmnguelgar.  A  former  Chumashan 
village  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Ban- 
croft, Nat  Races,  i,  459,  1874. 

Nnmmuk  ( *  western  * ).  A  Wintun  tribe 
that  formerly  lived  on  Ruin  r.,  a  tribu- 
tary of  Cottonwood  r.,  Shasta  co.,  Cal. 
Kommuk.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  70, 1891. 
Kum'-mok.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  230, 
1877. 

Humpali.    A    former    division   of  the 
Olamentke  that  probably  resided  not  far 
from  the  Olumpali  of  Marin  co.,  Cal. 
Moumpolis.— Choiis,  Voy.  Pitt..  6, 1822.  HumpiaL— 
Chamispo  in  Kotzebue,  Voy.,  iii,  51, 1821. 

Hun  (Nun).  The  name  of  an  ancestor 
of  one  of  the  Koskimo  gentes,  sometimes 
applied  to  the  gens  itself. — Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitt,  pt  5,  131,  1887. 

Huna  ( '  land  ^) .  A  Nunatogmiut  Eskimo 
village  at  Pt  Hope,  Alaska;  pop.  74  in 
1880. 

Noo-na.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1. 11,  1877. 
Koona-agamnte.— Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  4, 
1884. 

Nunaikak.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage opposite  Koserefoki,  on  the  lower 
Yukon,  Alaska;  perhaps  identical  with 
Ukak. 

Kuaaikagomute.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12, 
42d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  25, 1871. 

Hunakitit  The  northernmast  village  of 
the  Angmagsalingmiut,  on  an  islet  at  the 
entrance  of  Sermiligak  fjord,  Greenland, 
in  lat  65°  53';  pop.  14  in  1884.— Med- 
delelser  om  Gronland,  xxvii,  22,  1902. 

Hnnaktak.    An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  village 
above  Anvik,  on  Yukon  r.,  Alaska. 
Kunakhtagamnte.—Nelson  (1878)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.   Nunaktak.— Baker,  ibid. 

Nanaktaan  ( NuriA^kiuau) .  An  U tkiay i- 
iniut  Eskimo  summer  village  close  to 
Refuge  inlet,  Alaska. — Murdoch  in  9th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  83,  1892. 

Nnnamiut  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Three  Saints  harbor,  Kodiak  id., 
Alaska;  pop.  160  in  1880,  86  in  1890. 
Nunjagmjut.— Holrabeig,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map,  142, 
1865.  Nuaochogamute.— Petron  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  11,  1884.    Old  Harbor.— Ibid.,  29.    Stand 

KfcTan.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  77,  1893  ('old 
arbor':  Russian  name).  • 

Nnnapithlugak.  A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo 
village  in  the  Yukon  delta,  on  the  right 
bank  of  Apoon  pass,  Alaska. 
Fort  Hamilton.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 
Konapeklowak. — Coast  Survey  quoted  by  liaker, 
ibid..  262,  1906.  Kunapithlugak.— Ibid.  Old  Fort 
Hamilton.— Ibid. 

Nunaria.  A  deserted  Eskimo  village  of 
the  Sidarumiut  near  Pt  Belcher,  Alaska, 
the     occupant**    of      which     moved    to 
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Sedaru. — Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
44,  1892. 

Nnnarsuak.  An  Eskimo  settlement  in 
s.  E.  Greenland,  lat.  62°  43^.— Nansen, 
First  Crossing  of  Greenland,  i,  389,  1890. 

Hunatak.  *  A  crest  or  ridge  of  rock  ap- 
pearing above  the  surface  of  the  inland 
ice  in  Greenland' — Century  Dictionary. 
From  the  Eskimo  language,  in  which  the 
word  has  the  same  form.         (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Hnnatartaak.    An  Eskimo  settlement 
in  w.  Greenland,  near  Ameralik  fiord. 
Kunatanaak.— Nansen.  First  Crondng  of  Green- 
land, n,    430,  1890.     Kunatoohsoak.— Peary,   My 
Arctic  Jour.,  188,1893. 

Hunatogmiut  ( 'mountain  people' ).  An 
Eskimo  tribe  inhabiting  the  banks  of 
Noatak  r.,  Alaska,  who  formerly  ranged 
the  interior  as  farasColville  r.,  and  estab- 
lished settlements  on  the  Arctic  coast. 
They  subsisted  by  hunting  ptarmigan, 
reindeer,  and  mountain  sheep,  and  fishing 
in  the  mountain  streams.  Tne  coast  they 
visited  onlyin  summer  to  sell  the  furs  they 
had  trapped.  They  were  a  tall,  vigorous, 
rugged  people  of  remarkably  fine  phy- 
sique. The  tribe  proper  had  42  members 
in  1890,  while  Dall  in  1875  estimated  them 
at  300.  Their  villages  are  or  were  Aniyak, 
Ipnot,  Niaaluk,  Noatak,  Nuna,  Shina- 
^na,  and  Tikizat. 

Hoatajpamutea. — Elliott,  Our  Arctic  Prov..  map, 
1886.  Hooatoka  Kates.— Kelly,  Arctic  Eskimos, 
chart,  1890  ('timber  people'}.  Kooatoka.— Ibid., 
14.  Koonitagmioota.— Stone  in  Bull.  Am.  Muh. 
Nat.  Hist.,  XIII,  35, 1900.  Koyatagamonta.— Hooper, 
Cruise  of  Corwin,  26, 1880.  Kunatagmnt.— Nelk>n 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899.  Mnna-taiwme- 
un.— Richardson,  Polar  Re^ons,  300, 1861.  Muna- 
tanmiun.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  44,  1892. 
Hunatd'f-mut.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  11, 
1877.  Auna-tim'g-mean.— Simpeon  quoted  by 
Dall,  ibid. 

Handawao  ( *  great  hill. ' — Morgan) .  An 
ancient  Seneca  town  near  Naples,  at  the 
head  of  Canandaigua  lake,  Ontario  co., 
N.  Y.  The  name  would  seem  to  make  it 
identical  with  the  ancient  Seneca  town 
known  to  the  French  as  Tsonnontouan. 
Conover,  however,  thinks  the  latter  was 
identical  with  Totiakto  (q.  v. ),  near  Men- 
don,  Ontario  co. 

Kun'-da-wa-o.— Morgan,  Lea^rue  Iroq.,  6,  1851. 
Onondowi'.— J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  inf'n,  1889  (correct 
Seneca  form).  Tenaoutoua.— Charlevoix  (1744), 
New  France,  iii,  122,  1866.  Tsonnontouan.— For 
forms,  see  Seneca. 

Hnnemasekaljj  {Nu^nsmEasgdlts,  ^old 
from  the  banning*).  A  gens  of  the 
TIauitsis,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. 
Kunemaaek&Ois.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  M,  1890.  Ku'nEmaaEq&Us.— Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1896.  330, 1897.. 

Hung.  The  Earth  or  Sand  clan  of  the 
Tewa  of  Hano  pueblo,  Arizona.  Its  mem- 
bers numberea  12  in  1893.  Cf.  Nana. 
Huc-klio.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  89, 1891 
( Navaho  name).  Han.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  166, 1894  (Tewa  name).  Hun.— Stephen,  op. 
cit.  (Tewa name).    Tou'-kai.— Ibid.  (Hopi  name). 

Huniliak.  A  Kaniagmiut  summer  vil- 
lage on  the  8.  w.  shore  of  Afognak  id., 
Alaska 

Kalinovskie  lietnik.— Murashef  (1839)  quoted  by 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet  Alaska,  476,  1906  ('raspberry 


summer  village*:  Russian  name).  Hwialik. — 
Tebenkof  quoted  by  Baker,  ibid.  Huniliak. — 
Ibid,  (native  name). 

Hnnivagmiat.  A  tribe  of  Eskimo  in 
Alaska,  occupying  the  main  part  of  Nu- 
nivak  id.  and  a  small  district  about  C. 
Vancouver  on  the  mainland.  They  are 
a  trading  j>eople;  polygamy  is  rare;  the 
women  are  not  fruitnil  and  fade  early; 
children  are  taught  to  w^ork,  and  a  youth 
is  not  considered  a  man  until  he  has 
killed  a  deer,  a  wolf,  or  a  beluga.  The 
kaiak  frames  are  fitted  with  the  nicest 
skill  and  covered  with  the  skins  of  the 
great  maklak  seal.  Everj^  boy  from  the 
age  of  10  has  his  own  kaiak, 'and  many 
maidens  and  widows  have  theirs.  They 
make  sealskin  lines  to  barter  with  their 
neighbors  on  the  continent.  The  tribe 
numbered  702  in  1890.  The  villages  are 
Chulik,  Inger,  Koot,  Kwik,  and  Tanunak. 
HuniTacmut.- Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,map, 
1899.  iTunivafmnte.  — Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  126,  1884.  Honivak  people.— Worman 
quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  18. 1877. 

Hankom.  A  term  in  local  use  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  youth  of  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  (according  to  his  statement 
at  a  meeting  ot  tbe  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  21, 
1903),  in  the  sense  of  *boy.'  From  nun- 
komp  (Trumbull,  Natick  Diet.,  96,  228, 
233, 1903),  *ayoungman',  *aboy\  inthe 
Massachuset  clialect.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Hannahidihi.     See  Path  Killer. 

Hannepoag.  A  village,  probably  of  the 
Wampanoag,  on  Marthas  Vineyard, Mass. , 
in  1698,  containing  about  84  inhabitants. 
Humpang.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  2, 118. 1848.  Hnn- 
nepoac.— Rawson  and  Danforth  (1698)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  X,  131, 1809. 

Hnnni   (*fish').     A  clan  of  the   Koi 
phratry  ot  the  Chickasaw. 
H£nni.— Morgan  miaouoted  by  Gatschet,  Creek 
Mlgr.Leg.,  1,96.1884.   Hon-ni.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
163, 1877. 

Hunoohok.  A  Magemiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage in  the  Big  Lake  r^on,  Alaska;  pop. 
40  in  1880.  136  in  1890. 
Hnnachanagnamiut.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska, 
111,  1893rHtoa0ir»  gfanut.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  475, 1906  (quoted  f rom) .  Hnnaohogumut. — 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map.  1899.  jTonoch- 
ogamute.— Tenth  Census.  Alaska,  11, 1884.  Huno- 
cfiok.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  475, 1906. 

Hnntaneuok.  An  unidentified  tribe,  but 
possibly  Siouan,  mentioned  by  Lederer 
(Discov.,  2,  1672)  as  speaking  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  Monacan,  Nahyssan, 
Saponi,  and  others,  and  as  having  occu- 

gied  the  piedmont  country  of  Virginia- 
arolina  jointly  with  those  tribes  after  the 
extinction  of  the  Tacci.  * 
Huntaly.— Lederer,  op.  cit. 

Hnniiiiyi  ( Nun'd^fiyi^  *  wild-potato  place, ' 
from  nunu  *wild  potato').  A  former 
Cherokee  settlement,  sometimes  known 
as  Potato  Town,  on  Oconaluftee  r.,  near 
the  present  Cherokee,  Swain  co.,  N.  C. 
A  large  mound  marks  the  site.  (  j.  m.  ) 
Huanha.— Bartram,  Travels,  371, 1792. 

Hunvogalakhlagnk  ('big  lake').  An 
Eskimo  village  of  the  Kaialigamiut  in  the 
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Big  Lake  region,  Alaska. — Nelson  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  maij,  1899. 

Naokan.  A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  at 
East  cape,  Siberia. 

Mukma.— Humboldt,  New  Spain,  ii,  344, 1822.  Ma- 
okan.— Kraow  in  Deutsche  Geog.  BULtt,  v,  80, 
map,  1882. 

Huquiage.    A  Cayuga  village  in  1750  at 
>  thex.  E.  comer  of  Seneca  lake,  on  the  out- 
let, in  Seneca  co. ,  N.  Y. 
Hnqiac®.— €onover,  Kan.  and  Geneva  MS..B.  A.  £. 
Httoniage.— Cammerhoff  (1750)  quoted  byConover, 

Nurata.  A  settlement  of  the  Sikosuil- 
armiut,  e.  of  King  cape,  Baffin  land. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  421,  1888. 

Hurl.  A  pueblo  of  the  Nevome  and 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1622; 
situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Yaqui, 
lat.  28°,  Ion.  109°,  Sonora,  Mex.  Pop. 
180  in  1678,  41  in  1730.  The  inhabitants, 
also  called  Nun  or  Nure,  probably  spoke  a 
dialect  slightly  different  from  the  Nevome^ 
proper. 

jfnres.— Otozco  y  Berra,  Geog^851, 1864  (**  habita- 
dores  del  pueblo  de  Nuri").    Huri.— Rivera  (1730) 


Suoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  514, 1884. 
.  Joaquin  7  8ta  Ana  (Ku  '       " 
by  Bancroft,  ibid.,  2i6. 


.  Joaquin  ▼  8ta  Ana  ( Kori ) .  —Zapata  ( 1678)  quoted 


Nnrsoorooka.  A  Tuscarora  village  in 
North  Carolina  in  1701.  Johnson,  a 
Tuscarora,  thinks  the  word  may  be  from 
NasuratiCy  *  where  there  are  wild  pars- 
nips*; Hewitt  thinks  the  termination 
ooJca  refers  to  a  fork  of  a  stream. 
Honoorooka.— Lawson  (1709),  North  Carolina, 
383,  1860.  Hyu*-rt-ru'-kan.— Hewitt,  inf'n,  1886 
(Tuscarora  form). 

Hniatsem  (XusaftsEtn).  A  Bellacoola 
settlement  at  the  junction  of  Nusatsem  and 
Bellacoola  rs.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  49,  1898. 

HutehtBatl.  A  division  of  Salish  for- 
merlyaround  South  bay  (Henderson  in- 
let), Wash.,  now  on  Nisqualli  res.  Pop. 
30  in  1879. 

Koo-Mh-ohatL— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  458, 1854. 
Mov-Mh-ohatL—Gibbe  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i.  435, 
1855.  KoMhtMtl.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i. 
178, 1377.    South  Bay.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  242,  1879. 

Huihagagmiut  An  Eskimo  tribe  of 
Alaska,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  Igushik, 
Wood,  and  Nushagak  rs.  and  the  shores 
of  Nushagak  bay.  Their  villages  are 
near  together  and  have  larse  structures  in 
which  great  festivals  are  held.  Women 
as  well  as  men  p^erform  in  the  masques. 
The  men  are  skilful  hunters  and  good 
ivory  carvers.  In  the  interior  they  build 
comfortable  houses  of  wood  and  use 
birchbark  canoes.  The  tribe  numbered 
170  in  1890.  The  villages  are:  Agivavik, 
Affulukpuk,  Akak,  Akuliukpak,  Akuli- 
vikchuk,  Anagnak,  An^novchak,  Annu- 
gamok,  Ekuk,  Golok,  Igivachok,  Igushik, 
Insiachak,  Kakuak,  Kalignak,  Kanaka- 
nak,  Kanulik,  Mulchatna^  Napai,  Nusha- 
gak, Stugarok,  Tikchik,Trmichak,  Vuikh- 
tulik,  and  Yaoherk. 

Hushafagmut.— Rink,  Eskimo  Tribes,  S2,  1887. 
Koahofagmnt.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1899.  Voahargacmutaa.— Dall  in  Pro(>.  A.  A.  A. 
8..  267, 1869. 


Nuihagak.  A  Nusha^agmiut  village, 
Russian  Orthodox  mission,  and  trading 
post  at  the  mouth  of  Nushagak  r., 
Alaska.  The  redoubt  and  trade  station 
of  Alexandrovsk  was  founded  there  by 
Alexander  Baranof  in  1819,  and  the  Mo- 
ravian mission  of  Carmel  was  established 
by  Americans  in  1886  at  Kanulik,  1  j  m. 
above.  Pop.  178  in  1880,  268  in  1890. 
excluding  Bradford  (pop.  166),  Carmel 
(pop.  189),  andMillerton  (pop.  165);  in- 
cluding these,  788  in  1900. 
KMhsfUL— Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  476,  1906 
( quoted  form ) .  Mvshagak.— Ibid .  ( proper  •  form) . 
Noahoffak.— PetrofT.  Rep.  on  Alaska,  46, 1881. 

Hushaltkagakni  ('spring  people M. 
A  division  of  the  Modoc  at  the  head- 
waters of  Lost  r.,  s.  w.  Oreg.,  near  Bo- 
nanza. 

Vuihaltxsgakni.— Gatscbet  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethnol., 
II,  pt.  I,  XXXV,  1890.    8pxin(-people.— Ibid. 

Nmhekaayi  (* people  back  of  the  fort* ). 
A  Tlingit  division  among  the  Chilkat,  be- 
longing to  the  Raven  clan.  They  are  said 
to  be  closely  related  to  the  Hlukahadi. 
NuMkaa'^.— Swanton.  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 
MuMhS-kftari.— Krause,  Tliukit  Ind.,  116, 1885. 

Hnihemoack.  An  Algonquian  village  in 
1608  about  the  mouth  of  Nanjemoy  cr., 
Charles  co.,  Md.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i, 
map,  repr.  1819. 

Hiukek  {NuBxe^a!) .  A  Bellacoola  town 
on  North  Bentinck  arm,  Brit.  Col. — Boas 
in  Mem.  Am. Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  48, 1898. 

Niukelst  ( Nusq/E^lM ) .  A  Bellacoola  vil- 
la^ on  Bellacoola  r.  above  Tskoakkane, 
Brit.  Col.  The  people  of  this  place  were 
subdivided  into  3  gentes,  2  of  which  were 
called  Tlakaumoot  and  Kookotlane. 


Hu'tk^'EUt.— Boaa  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 

-    -  '   -  -Ibid.  (        

-Boas  in  M« 
II,  49, 1898. 


3,1891.    Kntk-'ElstEmH.— ^^.v..  v -*"«.-  y^ 
HiiqlKlst.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 


(-ifmA= 'people'). 
"       '•  \  Hist., 


Haiiamek.  A  village,  probably  Algon- 
quian, on  Potomac  r.,  about  Doncaster, 
Charles  co. ,  Md. ,  in  1608.  It  was  leagued 
with  the  Nacotchtank  and  Moyawance  in 
a  war  against  the  Potomac.  ^ 

Maiatioa.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  ii,  86,  repr.  1819. 
VuMamek.— Ibid.,  i, map.  PaxaUoans. — Ibid.,  ii,  78. 

Hutltleik  ( NuLu^tx).  A  Bellacoola  vil- 
lage on  Bellacoola  r.  above  Nuskelst,  Brit. 
Col. 

VuLLS'iz.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii, 
49, 1898.  Hutitie'iq.—Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  8, 1^1. 

Nutnur.  A  former  village  of  the  Kalin- 
daruk  division  of  the  Costanoan  family 
of  California. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  20,  1860. 

Natonto.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Natqiu  {NH^tqiUy  *  warriors*;  sing.: 
nH^taq).  The  warrior  organization  of 
the  Cheyenne  (q.  v.),  consisting  of  6  or 
more  societies.  ( J.  m.  ) 

Natrecho.  Mentioned  a.<f  a  tribe,  seem- 
ingly Moquelumman,  formerly  on  Fresno 
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r.,  Cal.— Wessells  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  seas.,  30,  1857. 

Nutria  (Span.:  *  otter*;  also  Las  Xu- 
triasy  *  the  otters' ;  native  name  JWiakwiny 
*8eed  ^com)  place,'  or  *  planting  place'). 
A  Zufti  farming  village  at  the  headwaters 
of  an  upper  branch  of  Zufii  r.,  about  23  m. 
N.  E.  of  Zufii,  Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex. ;  occu- 
pied only  during  the  season  of  planting 
and  harvesting  except  by  one  or  two  fami- 
lies. In  the  vicinity  there  are  prehis- 
toric ruins,  also  popularly  known  oy  the 
same  name.  For  plan  and  description 
of  the  pueblo,  see  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,94,  1891. 

Matrias. — Loew  in  Ann.  Rep.  Wheeler  Surv.,app. 
LL,  178. 1875  (misprint).  Neutriaa.— Klett  in  Pop. 
Sci.  Mo.,  588,  Sept.  1874.  Nutria.— Ck)mmon  map 
form  (also  Las  Nutrias).  T&'-ia-kwe.— Cushine  in 
Millstone,  ix,  56,  Apr.  1884  ('  peopleof  the  planting 
town'; Zufli name).  Tii'-ya.— Ibid., 225, Dec.  1884. 
Tola.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  i,  100, 
1891  (probably  identical).  To-ya.- Bandeller  in 
Revue  d'.  Ethnog.,  202,  1886.  To-y-a.- Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  S40, 1892. 

Nutun  {Nuiftfn).  An  Ita  Eskimo  set- 
tlement on  the  8.  shore  of  Inglefield  gulf, 
N.  Greenland. — Stein  in  Petermanns 
Mitt.,  no.  9,  map,  1902. 

NutunutQ.  A  Yokuts  ( Mariposan )  tribe 
formerly  living  on  lower  Kings  r.,  Cal. 
They  were  on  me  Fresno  reserve  in  1861, 
and  with  the  Wimilchi  numbered  180. 
Subsequently^  they  were  almost  extermi- 
nated Dy  white  settlers,  but  two  or  three 
Nutunutu  survive  among  neighboring 
tribes.  The  name  is  also  pronounced 
Nutuntu,  and  in  the  plural  is  Nutantisha. 
Mon-to-toa.- Wessells  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  8d  seas.,  32, 1857  (probably  identical). 
Ka-too'-na-ta.— Merriam  in  Science,  xix,  916, 1904 
(or, Nft-toon'ft-ta).  Mo-toan'-ai-ti.— PowersinCont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  370, 1877.  Hotonato*.— Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  1, 456,  1874.  Ko-ton-no-toa.— Johnston 
(1861)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61.  32d  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  23, 
1862  (mentioned  as  distinct  from  No-ton-toos,but 
apparently  the  same).  Ho-to-no-to«.— McKeeetal. 
inlnd.  Aflr.Rep.,223, 1851.  Ko-ton-toos.— Johnston, 
op.  cit.,  22  (see  Notonnotos).  Motoowthaa.— Hen- 
ley in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  611, 1854.  Hotototena.— Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  22,  1860.  Ho-tow-too.— 
Barbour  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 32d  Cong.,  spec, 
sess.,  254,  1853.  Kutonetooa.- Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, June 8, 1860.  Kntonta.- A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf n, 
1906.  Katonatu.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Archseol.  and  Ethnol.,  ii,  360, 1907. 

Hutsotiii.  A  band  of  the  Tenankutchin 
living  near  the  headwaters  of  Tanana  r., 
Alaska.  The^  occupy  the  villages  of  Nan- 
dell  and  Tethng. — Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
137,  1887. 

Huvojalnng.  A  fall  settlement  of  Talir- 
pingmiut  Okomiut  Eskimo,  on  the  s.  w. 
shore  of  Cumberland  sd.,  Baffin  land. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Nuvujen  (*the  capes').  An  Okomiut 
Eskimo  winter  village  of  the  Talirping- 
miut  on  the  w.  shore  of  Cumberland  sd. ; 
pop.  26  in  1883. 

xTewboyant.- Kumlien  in  Bull.  Nat.  Mus.,  no.  15, 
15.  1879.  Nuvujen.- Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  426, 
1885. 

Nnvuktaalnng.  A  summer  village  of 
the  Nugumiut 'Eskimo  on  Frobisher  bay. 


8.  E.  Baffin  land. — Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.A.E.,map,  1888. 

Nnvnng.  An  Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  win- 
ter village  on  Melville  penin.,  n.  e.  of  the 
entrance  to  Lyon  inlet. 
Koowook.— Lyons,  Priv.  Jour.,  845, 1824.  Muvuk.— 
Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xv,  6,  1901. 
Nuvukcyuaq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 
Nuvunf .— Ibid.,  449. 

Hnwnak.  A  Kangmaligmiut  Eskimo 
village  at  Manning  pt,  Alaska. — Dall  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  map,  1877. 

Nuwnk  (* point').  The  principal  vil- 
lage of  the  Nuwukmiut  at  Pt  Barrow, 
Alaska.  Pop.,  according  to  Dr  Simpson, 
309  in  1853;  according  to  Petroff,  200  in 
1880;  according  to  Alurdoch,  150  or  160 
in  1883;  according  to  Kelly,  less  than  100 
in  1890;  152  in  1900,  including  Ongove- 
henok.  a  winter  villa^  on  Kugrua  r.,  and 
the  re(uge  and  whaling  station. 
Kokmullit. — Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884  (corrupted  from  Kunmudlin,  'distant ones', 
used  by  the  Eskimo  of  Norton  sd.).  Moowoo.— 
Kelly,  Arct.  Eskimos,  14, 1890.  Moo'wooh.— Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  476,  1906  (quoted  form). 
Koowook.— U.  S.  Coast  Surv.  map,  im  Huwttk.— 
Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  43, 1892. 

Huwukmiut  (* people  of  the  point'). 
An  Eskimo  tribe  of  Pt  Barrow,  Alaska. 
They  belong  in  race  and  language  to  the 
pure  Eskimo  stock,  and  are  small  in  stat- 
ure, robust  and  muscular,  with  full  faces, 
spare  bodies,  shapely  hands  and  feet,  low, 
broad  foreheads,  narrowing  toward  the 
crown;  short,  broad  noses,  high  cheek 
bones,  full  lips,  especially  the  under  one; 
cheeks  often  ruddy,  and  a  skin  of  yel- 
lowish brown,  varying  in  some  to  a  oru- 
nette  almost  European,  in  some  to  a 
coppery  hue.  Their  eyes  are  brown,  of 
vanous  shades,  often  bright  and  hand- 
some. The  hair  is  black,  perfectly 
straight,  and  thick,  but  short;  beards 
scanty.  They  are  not  prolific,  and  are 
dying  out.  Gray  hair  is  uncommon,  but 
wrinkles  appear  early.  The  large,  regu- 
lar teeth  are  worn  away  by  the  various 
uses  to  which  the  Eskimo  put  them,  and 
few  of  either  sex  reach  tne  age  of  60. 
Pop.  43  in  1900.  Their  villages  are 
Isutkwa,  Nuwuk,  Pernyu,  Ongovehenok, 
and  Sinaru. 

Kokmaloot.— Kelly,  Arct  Eskimos,  14, 1890  (given 
as  the  name  of  the  old  Eskimo  dialect  of  the 
Arctic  const  tribes  from  Icy  cape  to  Pt  Barrow). 
Koowoo  Kntea.— Kelly,  ibid.,  chart.-  Kogumat. — 
Zajgroskin,  Descr.  Rusa.  Poss,  in  Am.,  I,  74, 1847. 
Nuwttkmut.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  11. 
1877.     Nuwimg-me^ua.— Richardson,    Polar    Re- 


gions, 300,  1861.    Nuwii'nmiun.— Murdoch  in  9th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  43,  1892. 

Nyack  (Xaiag^  'point',  'corner').  A 
former  village,  probably  of  the  Unami 
division  of  the  Delawares,  on  the  w.  bank 
of  Hudson  r.  about  the  present  Nyack, 
in  Rockland  co. ,  N.  Y.  The  tract  was  sold 
and  the  Indians  were  removed  in  1652. 
Naiack.— Schoolcraft  in  Proc  N.  Y.  Hist.8oc..  107, 
1844.  Naieck.--Doc. of  1652 in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
XIV,  190,  1883.  Haiack.— Doc.  of  1660,  ibid.,  xili. 
167,  1881.  HiJeck.^Treaty  of  1660,  ibid.,  148. 
Hajeek.— Doc.  of  1656,  ibid.,  xiv,  365, 1883.    Hay- 
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adt— Deed  of  1657,  ibid.,  394.  Hayeck.— Treaty 
of  1646,  ibid.,  xril,  18. 1881.  Heyiok.— Doc.  of  1649, 
ibid..  25.  Kyacka.— Clark,  Onondaga,  i.  18, 1848. 
Hyedc— Treaty  of  1646  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  118, 1872. 

Hyaek.  A  settlement  in  1680,  presum- 
ably of  the  Canarsee,  about  the  present 
site  of  Ft  Hamilton,  Kings  co.,  w.  Long 
id.,  N.  Y.  At  a  later  period  the  occu- 
pants removed  to  Staten  id. ,  near  by.  See 
Kuttenber,  Ind.  Geog.  Names,  92, 1906. 

Hyhatta.  An  unidentified  tribe  of  Lou- 
isiana, apparently  populous,  met  three 
days*  journey  up  Tassenocogoula  (Red)  r. 
from  the  Huma  village  in  1699. — Iberville 
in  Margry,  D^.,  iv,  179,  1880. 

TSy  Hermhut  An  Eskimo  settlement 
and  German  Moravian  missionary  post 
near  Godthaab  on  the  w.  coast  of  ftreen- 
limd. 

Kew  Eemhut.— Kane,  Arct.  Explor.,  I,  453,  1856. 
Hew  Eemihat  —Thompson,  Moravian  Miss..  208, 
1886.  Hy  Hermkut.-'Nansen,  First  Crossing,  ii, 
172, 1890. 

Hyhougonlai.  One  of  the  7  Taensa  vil- 
Iage8inthel7thcenturv.— Iberville(1699) 
in  Margry,  D^.,  iv,  179,  1880. 

Hyuehirhman  (* openings*).  The  pres- 
ent Tuscarora .  village  near  Lewiston, 
Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Oa-a-ao'-ga.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  428, 1851  Ton 
the  mountains':  8enecaname).  Oa'-a-ao-cen.— 
Ibid.,  460.  M-i-B^^ge*.— J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  inf  n, 
1886  (Seneca  form).  Oa-o-ao'-geh.— Morgan,  op. 
cit.,  432.  iryu-toip.ha"a'».— Hewitt,  inf  n,  1886  (Tus- 
carora name;  te— cA). 

Kiatialiatko  (IP zaJtzahaikdy  'clear 
water' ) .  A  village  of  the  Ntlakyapamuk 
on  Fraser  r. ,  Brit.O)l. ,  just  below  Cisco. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5, 
1899. 

OalLgwadaiya  (Hot  Bread).  A  Seneca 
chief  who  signed  the  deed  to  the  Tusca- 
rora, Mar.  30,  1808,  being  then  called 
Captain  Hot  Bread.  The  name  of  another 
Hot  Bread  appears  on  this  deed.  Oah- 
gwadaiya  was  short  and  dark,  a  leading 
man  and  orator,  and  was  chief  of  a  village 
opposite  Avon,  N.  Y.,  in  1790,  when  he 
was  called  Gwakwadia.  In  1797  his  name 
appears  as  Ahquatieya.  He  died  of 
smallpox.  (w.  M.  B.) 

Oakfaskee.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  both  sides  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.,  about 
35  m.  above  Tukabatcni,  possibly  on  the  s. 
boundary  of  Cleburne  co.,  where  a  village 
of  the  same  name  now  stands.  The  Oak- 
fm>kee  Indians  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  river 
came  from  3  villages:  Chihlakonini,  Hu- 
hlitaiga,  and  Chukahiako.  In  1799  Oak- 
fuskee,  with  its  180  warriors  and  7  branch 
villages  on  the  Tallapoosa  (with  270  war- 
riors),  was  considered  the  largest  commu- 
nity of  the  Creek  confederacy.  The  7 
villages  were  Atchinaalgi,  Imukfa,  Ipi- 
sogi,  Niuyaka,  Sukaispoka,  Tallahassee, 
Tukabatcni,  and  Tukhtukagi.  ( a  .  s.  o. ) 
Akfaakt—Qatscbet,  Creek  Migr.Xeg.,  l,  139. 1884; 
II.  185,  1888.  Lower  Oakfiuke.— Bartram,  Trav., 
461,  1791.  Oakbttd^.— Finnelson  (1792)  in  Am. 
State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  289,  1832  (misprint). 
Oakfiukiaa.— Dnrouzeaux  (1792),  ibid.,  812.    Oak- 


Aiaky.— FUnt,  Ind.  Wars.  202, 1833.  Oakiuskeea.— 
NUes  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  v,  555, 1861. 
Oalnoakee.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1827),  420,  1837. 
Oe-lWkee.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  45,  1848. 
Ookfaikee.^Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776.  Oek- 
fusaet.— Lattr6,  map  U.  S.,  1784.  Okfnaki.— Oat- 
8chet,  Creek  MIgr.Leg.,  i,  139, 1884;  ii,  185.  1888. 
Ok-whdt-ke.— Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  257, 1775.  TJpp«r 
OakfUike.— Bartram,  TravelB,  461, 1791. 

Oakfaskee.  A  Creek  town  on  Deep  fork 
of  Canadian  r..  Ok  la. 

Akfadri.— Gatwshet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  139, 1884; 
11,185,1888.    OkfuBki.— Ibid. 

OakfaskndBhi  ('little  Oakhiskee').  A 
former  small  Upper  Creek  village  on  Tal- 
lapoosa r.,  4  m.  above  Niuyaka  and  24  m. 
above  Oakfuskee,  in  e.  Ala.  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  Gen.  White  in  1813. 
It  is  probable  that  the  people  were  colo- 
nists from  Little  Oakfuskee  (Chihlako- 
nini) on  Chattahoochee  r.,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Georgians  in  1793.  See 
Chihlakonini. 

Littlo  Ookfoske.— Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  557,  -1896. 
Little  OkftiskL— Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  ii.  299,  1851. 
Oo-Au-ooo-eke.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  51, 1848. 
Okfoikn'dshi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  140, 
1884. 

Oapari.  A  former  Papago  rancheria  be- 
tween San  Xavier  del  Bac  and  the  Gila  r. 
in  s.  Arizona;  visited  by  Father  Garc^s  in 
1775,  and  by  Anza  and  Font  in  1780. 
Ditt-pftz.— Anza  and  Font  (1780)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  892, 1889.  Oapan.— Arri- 
civita,  Cr6nica  SeriLfica,  ii,  416, 1792.  OiUpars.— 
Anza  and  Font  (1780)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  392, 1889.  Oytapar».--Garc4a  (1775), 
Diary,  64, 1900.  Oytapaytt.— Anza  and  Font  (1780) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  392, 1889. 
Pueblo  vi«jo. — Ibid. 

Oat  (Out).  The  Raccoon  clan  of  the 
Caddo.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1093,  1896. 

Oatka  ( (/'cU-ka) .  A  former  small  Seneca 
village  on  the  site  of  Scottsville,  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Genesee  r.,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y. — 
Morgan  League  Iroq.,  434,  468,  1851. 

O'Bail.    See  Complanter. 

Obaldaquini.  A  mission  village,  prob- 
ably on  the  lower  Georgia  coast,  which 
was  among  those  that  revolted  against  the 
Spaniards  in  1687. — Barcia,  Ensayo,  287, 
1723. 

Obayoa.  A  tribe  formerly  living  in  the 
province  of  Coahuila,  n.  e.  Mexico,  and 
eathered  into  the  mission  of  San  Francisco 
de  Coahuila  a  quarter  of  a  league  n.  of 
Monclova  (Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  302, 
1864).  It  was  probably  of  Coahuiltecan 
speech. 

O'Beal,  O'Beel.    See  Complanter. 

Obidgewong.  A  Chippewa  and  Ottawa 
settlement  on  the  w.  shore  of  L.  Wolseley, 
Manitoulin  id.  in  L.  Huron,  Ontario,  con- 
taining 17  inhabitants  in  1884,  but  reduced 
to  7  in  1906.  Their  reserve  consists  of  400 
acres.  They  cultivate  the  soil,  are  good 
bushmen,  and  in  winter  cut  ties  and  posts 
which  they  peel  and  sell  in  summer. 
Obidgewong.— Canadian  official  form.  Wibi'tir- 
wayang.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1905  (correct  name). 

Obodeus.  Given  by  Ker  (Travels,  195, 
1816),  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  living  on 
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upper  Red  r.,  apparently  in  w.  Texas. 
Not  identified,  and  probably  imaginary. 

Obozi.  One  of  the  36  tribes  of  Texas 
said  by  Juan  Sabeata,  a  Jumano  Indian,  to 
have  lived  in  1683  on  **Nueces"  r.,  3  days' 
journey  eastward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Conchos  (Cruzate  in  Mendoza,  Viage, 
MS.  in  Archivo  General) .  It  has  not  been 
identified,  although  some  of  the  others  in 
his  list  have  been.  The  Nueces  r.  men- 
tioned by  him  was  not  necessarily  the 
modem  Nueces.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Obsidian.  A  volcanic  ^lass  much  used 
by  the  Indian  tribes  for  implements  and 
ornaments.  It  is  generally  black  or 
blackish  in  color,  but  some  Tarieties  are 
brownish,  reddish,  and  greenish  in  hue, 
and  sometimes  display  mottled  effects. 
Occasionallv  it  is  translucent,  and  in  rare 
instances  rally  transparent  It  is  not 
found  in  the  Unitea  States  e.  of  the 
Rocky  mts.,  but  occurs  in  enormous 
bodies  in  Yellowstone  Park,  in  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
Idaho,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  in  other  western  states.  The  more 
homogeneous  masses  of  obsidian  are  easily 
broken  up,  and  are  flaked  into  desired 
shapes  with  less  difficulty  than  any  other 
kind  of  stone.  Considerable  evidence  of 
the  shaping  of  implements  is  observable 
in  Yellowstone  Park,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Obsidian  canyon,  where  a 
body  of  nearly  solid  glass  100  ft  or  more 
in  thickness,  is  exposed  ( Holmes) .  More 
extensive  workings  have  been  located  in 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California, 
but  no  quarries  of  importance  are  known. 
Implements  of  obsidian  are  rare  e.  of  the 
Rocky  mts.  Occasional  flaked  specimens 
have  been  found  in  the  mounds,  and  a 
remarkable  deposit  of  implements  was 
discovered  in  a  burial  mound  on  Hope- 
well farm,  near  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  This 
deposit,  unearthed  by  Moorehead  in 
1892  and  now  preserved  in  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago, 
consists  of  several  hundred  beautifully 
shaped  blades  of  large  sizeand  remarkable 
conformation,  as  well  as  many  smaller  ob- 

t'ects,  not  a  few  of  which  have  been  injured 
)y  exposure  to  fire  on  an  earthen  altar. 
The  material  is  black  throughout,  though 
slightly  translucent  when  seen  in  thin 
section.  Its  origin  can  not  be  determined. 
The  nearest  deposit  of  similar  character 
in  place  is  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  1,500 
miles  away;  but  as  no  trace  of  the  manu- 
facture of  implements  of  this  character 
has  been  found  in  that  section,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  material  was  brought 
from  Mexico  or  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  known  deposits  in  the  former  coun- 
try, in  the  state  of  Hidalgo,  being  1,600 
m.,  and  in  the  latter,  Napa  and  other  cos. 
in  California,  2,000  m.  away.  Along  with 
the  obsidian  implements  were  found  many 


implements  and  ornaments  made  of  cop- 
per, shell,  and  other  substances  obtained 
from  distant  localities. 

Many  exceptionally  interesting  objects 
made  of  obsiaian  are  found  in  the  Pacific 
states.  These  include  beautifully  shaped 
blades,  probably  used  as  knives  (q.  v.), 
obtained  mostly  from  the  living  tribes,  the 
larger  measunng  more  than  30  in.  in 
length  and  5  in.  in  width;  knife  blades 
of  sickle  or  hook  shape  from  mounds 
near  Stockton,  Cal.  (Meredith,  Holmes), 
and  large  numbers  of  delicatelv  shaped 
arrowpointa  from  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  larger  knives  were  in- 
tended for  ceremonial  rather  than  for 
ordinary  use.  Of  these.  Powers  says: 
"There  are  other  articles  paraded  and 
worn  in  this  and  other  ceremonial  dances 
which  they  will  on  no  account  part  with, 
at  least  to  an  American,  though  they 
sometimes  manufacture  them  to  order 
for  one  another.  One  of  these  is  the 
flake  or  knife  of  obsidian  or  jasper.  I 
have  seen  several  which  were  15  in.  or 
more  in  length  and  about  2}  in.  wide 
in  the  widest  part.  Pieces  as  large  as 
these  are  earned  aloft  in  the  hand  in 
the  dance,  wrapped  with  skin  or  cloth  to 
prevent  the  rough  edges  from  lacer- 
ating the  hand,  but  the  smaller  ones  are 
mounted  on  wooden  handles  and  glued 
fiast.  The  large  ones  can  not  be  purchased 
at  any  price,  but  I  procured  some  about 
6  in.  long  at  $2.50  apiece.  These  are 
not  properly  *  knives,^  but  jewelry  for 
sacr^  purposes,  passing  current  also  as 
money .^*  More  recent  and  detailed  ac- 
counts are  given  by  Goddard,  Kroeber, 
and  Rust.  Kroeber  describes  at  some 
length  the  use  of  the  knives  in  ceremonies 
and  lifers  to  them  as  primarily  objects  of 
wealth.  On  account  of  its  brittleness 
implements  of  obsidian  were  shaped 
usually  by  flaking,  but  rare  specimens 
have  been  produced,  or  at  least  fijiished, 
by  pecking  and  grinding.  (See  JSone- 
work. 

Consult  Goddard  in  Univ.  CaL  Pub., 
Am.  Archseol.  and  Ethnol.,  i,  no.  1, 1903; 
Holmes  (1)  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1902, 1903, 
(2)  in  Am.  Nat.,  xiii,  1879,  (3)  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  ii,  1900;  Kroeber^  ibid.,  vii, 
1905;  Kunz,  Gems  and  Precious  Stones, 
1890;  Meredith  (1  )in Moorehead,  Prehist. 
Impls.,  1900,  (2)  in  Land  of  Sunshine, 
II,  no.  5,  1899;  Moorehead  in  The  An- 
tiquarian, I,  pts.  10  and  11,  1897;  Powers 
inCont.N.  A.  Ethnol.,  111,1877;  Ralston  in 
The  Archaeologist,  ii,  1898;  Rust  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vii,  1905.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Ocaboa.  A  former  Papago  village  in 
8.  Arizona. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
19,  1863. 

Ooana.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  perhaps 
Coahuiltecan,  met  by  Massanet  (Diario, 
in  Mem.  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  92,  MS. )  a 
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shortdistance  s.  of  Nueces  r. ,  Tex. ,  in  1691, 
in  a  rancheria  of  Cbaguan  (Siaguan ) ,  Pas- 
tulac,  Paac,  and  Querns  Indians.  In  1706 
this  tribe  was  represented  at  San  Francisco 
Solano  mission,  near  the  Rio  Grande. 
About  the  same  time  they  were  entering 
San  Bernardo  mission,  near  by,  with  the 
Canuas,  Catuxanes,  Pazchales,  and  Po- 
mulumas  (Morfi,  Viage  de  Indios,  1777, 
in  Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4»  s.,  in,  442).  In 
theirffentile  state  they  intermarried  with 
the  ^enizos  (Baptismal  Rec.  of  Mission 
Solano,  1706,  partida  226,  MS.).  For 
their  affiliation,  see  Terocodame,  the  lead- 
ing tribe  of  the  locality  of  the  Mission  So- 
lano, with  whom  the  Ocana  were  associ- 
ated. An  Ocana  was  baptized  in  1728  at 
San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  the  suc- 
cessor of  San  Francisco  Solano  (ibid., 
1728,  partida  230).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Oeanet.— Riyera,  Diarlo,  leg.  2763, 1736. 

Oeanahowan.  A  village  where  Span- 
iards are  said  to  have  been  in  161 1 ;  sitilated 
five  days*  journey  s.  of  Jamestown,  Va. 
Perhaps  identical  with  Occaneechi,  q.  v. 
Oeaaahowaii.— Smith  (1629),  Va..  il,  11,  repr.  1819. 
OeluuiAho«B.— Strachey  {ca.  1612),  Va.,  26, 1849. 

Ooatameneton  ( *  village  of  the  gens  who 
dwell  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  * ).  An  un- 
identified eastern  Dakota  band. 
OoataaMnetoii.— Le  Sueur  (1700)  In  Margry.  IMc., 
VI.  86, 1886.  Ooatomaaetoiu.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn., 
170,  1858. 

Ocoaneeehi.  A  small  tribe  of  the  eastern 
Siouan  group  formerly  residing  in  s.  Vir- 
^nia  and  n.  North  Carolina.  Their  history 
IS  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Sa- 
poni  and  Tutelo,  and  there  is  historical 
evidence  that  their  language  was  similar. 
The  first  known  notice  of  the  Occaneechi  is 
that  of  Lederer,  who  visited  them  in  1670. 
They  then  dwelt  on  the  middle  and  larg- 
est island  in  Roanoke  r.,  just  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Staunton  and  the  Dan, 
near  the  site  of  Clarksville,  Mecklenbuig 
CO. ,  Va.  Their  fields  were  on  the  n.  bank 
of  the  river,  where  they  raised  large  crops 
of  com,  having  always  on  hand  as  a  re- 
serve a  year's  supply.  Between  the  date 
of  this  visit  and  1676  thev  were  joined  by 
the  Saponi  and  Tutelo,  who  settled  on  two 
neighboring  islands.  In  1676  the  Cones- 
toga  sought  shelter  with  them  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Iroquois  and  English.  They 
were  hospitably  received,  but  soon  at- 
tempted to  dispossess  their  benefactors, 
and,  after  a  battle,  were  driven  out.  Be- 
ing harassed  by  the  Virginians  and  Iro- 
<)uois,  they  left  their  island  and  fied  s. 
into  Carolina.  In  1701  Lawson  found 
them  in  a  village  on  £no  r.,  about  the 
present  Hillsboro,  Orange  co.,  N.  C.  They 
combined  later  with  the  Saponi,  Tu- 
telo, and  others.  They  were  cultivators 
of  the  soil  and  traders.  We  are  assured 
by  Beverley  that  their  dialect  was  the 
common  language  of  trade  and  also  of 
relijrion  over  a  considerable  region.  They 
divided  the  vear  into  the  five  seasons  of 


budding  or  blossoming,  ripening,  mid- 
summer, harvest,  and  winter.  They 
were  governed  by  two  chiefs,  one  pre- 
siding in  war,  the  other  having  charge 
of  their  hunting  and  a^culture.  Cere- 
monial feasting  was  an  important  feature 
of  their  social  life.  Their  tribal  totem 
was  a  serpent.  Consult  Mooney,  Siouan 
Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894. 
See  Patshenin,  (j.  m.  ) 

Acoon«eohy.— Map  (1711)  in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,T, 
346. 1887.  Aohoneehy.— LawBon  (1701).  HinC.  Car., 
96, 1860.  Aooneehe.—MoU,  map,  104, 1720.  Aooae- 
ehoa.— LawHon  ( 1701 ) ,  Hist.  Car. ,  384 .  1860.  Aoonee- 
ohy.—Mortier  and  Covens,  EtatsUnis.Amer.  mapii, 
II,  map  177.  Aooniohi.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geoe..  1. 19, 
1786.  Aoo<m«dy.— VaUKondy,map,1755(mi8print). 
Akeaatsio. —Lederer  quoted  by  Hale  in  Proc.  Am. 
PhiloB.  Soc.,  XXI,  10,  Mar.  1888.  Akeaatiy.— Led- 
erer. Discov.  (1669-70),  17,  repr.  1879.  Ako- 
niehi. — Lotter,  map,  ca.  1770.  BotihOTiiTit. — Hale 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxi,  10,  1883.  Ooa- 
meehaa.— Drake,  Abor.  Race,  18,  1880.  Oooaaao- 
ohy.-Byrd  (1728).  Hist.  Dividinfl:  Line,  i,  187, 
1866.  Oooanaohaa. — Ibid.  OooaneaoAaa. — Beverley. 
Hist.  Va.,  bk.  8.  24.  1705.  Oooonoaohey.— Fry  and 
Jefferson  (1755)  in  Jeff erys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  21, 1776. 
OehiaeeohM.— Spotswood  (1702)  a  noted  oy  Hale 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxi,  10, 1883.  Oddna- 
g«M.— Doc.  of  1676  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s., 
IX,  167,  1871.  OkenechM.— Batts  (1671)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  193,  1853;  same  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  ix,  46,  1907.  Otoameehaa.— Domenech, 
Deserta  N.  Am.,  l,  442,  1860.  Patahanina.— Hale 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philoe.  Soc.,  xxi,  10, 1883. 

Occom,  SamsoiL  A  Christian  convert, 
called  "the  pious  Moh^an,'*  born  in 
1723.  Converted  to  Christianity  under 
the  influence  of  Rev.  E.  Wheelock  in 
1741,  he  received  in  the  family  of  that 
minister  a  good  education,  learning  to 
speak  and  to  write  Enslish  and  obtaining 
some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  even  of  Hebrew.  Owing  to  ill 
health  he  did  not  complete  the  collegiate 
instruction  intended  for  him.  He  was 
successively  a  school  teacher  in  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.  (1748);  preacher  to  the  In- 
dians of  Long  id.  for  some  ten  years; 
agent  in  England  (1766-67)  for  Mr 
Wfieelock's  newly  established  school, 
where  he  preached  with  great  acceptance 
and  success;  minister  of  the  Brotherton 
Indians,  as  those  Mahican  were  called 
who  removed  to  the  Oneida  country  in  the 
stateof  New  York  (1786).  Onhisdeath  at 
New  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  in  1792,  Occom 
was  greatly  lamented.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  an  interesting  and  eloquent 
speaker,  and  while  in  England  delivered 
some  300  sermons.  A  funeral  sermon  on 
Moses  Paul,  a  Mahican  executed  for  mur- 
der in  1771,  has  been  preserved  in  printed 
form.  Occom  was  the  author  of  the  hymn 
beginning  **  Awaked  by  Sinai's  Awful 
Sound, ' '  and  of  another,  *  'Now  the  Shades 
of  Ni^ht  are  Gone,"  which  gave  Bishop 
Huntington  delight  that  the  thought  of 
an  Indian  was  made  part  of  the  worship 
of  the  Episcopal  Church;  but  it  was 
omitted  from  the  present  hymnal.  It 
was  through  his  success  in  raising  funds  in 
England  that  Mr  Wheelock's  school  was 
transferred  from  Lebanon,  Conn.,  to  New 
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Hampshire,  where  it  was  incorporated  as 
Dartmouth  College.  As  a  man,  Occom 
exhibited  the  virtues  and  the  failing  of 
his  race.  He  was  a  regularly  ordained 
minister,  having  been  examined  and 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  clergymen  of 
Windham  co.,  CJonn.,  and  inducted  in 
1759  by  the  Suffolk  presbytery,  Long  id. 
His  later  years  were  marred  by  drunken- 
ness and  other  vices,  but  on  the  whole 
his  life  was  one  of  great  benefit  to  his  race, 
though  Schoolcraft  (Ind.  Tribes,- v,  518, 
1855)  praises  him  jperhaps  too  highly. 
See  J.  Edwards,  Observations  on  the 
>  Language  of  the  Mnhhekaneew  Indians, 
1789;  W.  De  Loss  Love,  Samson  Occom 
and  the  Christian  Indians  of  New  Eng- 
land, 1899.  (a.  F.  c.) 

Oeoow,  Okow.  The  yellow  pike  perch 
(Lucioperca  americana)  of  the  northern 
great  lakes,  mentioned  by  Richardson  in 
Franklin's  Narrative  (1823)  and  again  in 
the  Fauna  Bor.  Amer.,  ii,  1836.  The 
name  has  since  been  adopted  in  ichthyo- 
logical  works.  It  is  from  Cree  okaw, 
cognate  with  Chippewa  oka.     ( w.  r.  g.  ) 

Ooha  ( *  rain-cloud  * ) .  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave,  q.  v. 

Ooheohote  (Tenino:  *hind  dorsal  fin  [of 
a  salmon] ' ).  A  small  Shahaptian  tribe, 
speaking  the  Tenino  language,  formerly 
living  on  the  n.  ^ide  of  Columbia  r.,  in 
Klickitat  co. ,  Wash.  They  were  included 
in  the  Yakima  treaty  of  Camp  Stevens, 
Wash.,  June  9,  1855,  by  which,  with 
other  tribes,  they  ceded  their  lands  to  the 
United  States.  If  any  survive  they  are 
probably  incorporated  with  other  tribes 
on  the  Yakima  res.  Their  name  has 
reference  to  a  rock  on  the  n.  side  of 
Columbia  r.,  opposite  the  upper  end  of 
an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Des 
Chutes. 

Ooheoholes.— U.    S.    Stat,    xii,  951,  1863.     ITohi'- 
ohol.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  740, 1896. 

Ocheeie  (^people*).  A  former  Semi- 
nole town  on  the  w.  side  of  Apalaohicola 
r.,  at  Ocheese  bluff,  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Ocheese,  Jackson  co.,  Fla.  Pop. 
220  in  1822,  230  in  1826. 
OoheeiM.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  Wat,  364,  1822. 
Oohesoa.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  ix.  1848. 

Ocheese.    A  former  Lower  Creek  town 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  w. 
central  Georgia. 
Ok««ea.— Jeffreys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776. 

Oohete.  A  town  visited  by  De  Soto  in 
1539-40,  apparently  in  n.  w.  Florida,  at 
the  head  of  St  Marks  bay,  4  leases  from 
the  gulf.  Buckingham  Smith  identifies 
it  with  the  Ante  of  Narvaez.  It  is  not 
the  Ocute  of  Biedma.  See  Gentleman  of 
Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
II,  135,  1850. 

Oohiakenen.  A  tribe  or  band  mentioned 
by  Hennepin  (New  Disco  v.,  313, 1698)  as 


living  about  1675  in  the  same  village  with 
the  Miami  and  Mascoutens.  See  OchiaUi' 
gonga. 

Ochiatagonga.  An  unidentified  tribe 
mentioned  by  La  Salle,  in  1682  (Margry, 
D^.,  II,  237,  1877)  in  connection  with 
Islinois  (Illinois),  Chaouanons  (Shaw- 
nee), and  others,  as  among  those  living 
s.  w.  from  L.  Erie  and  destroyed  (?)  by 
the  Iroquois.     Cf.  Ochiakenen. 

Ocliioiiagaerai.  An  Onondaga  war 
chief,  called  alpo  Achiongeras,  baptized 
by  Father  I^  Moyne,  Aug.  15,  1654,  as 
Jean  Baptiste,  that  being  the  name  of 
Le  Moyne's  companion.  He  successfully 
led  the  Iroquois  against  the  Erie.  He 
headed  Dablon's  escort  in  Mar.  1656,  and 
the  next  year  was  at  Montreal  in  time  to 
refute  some  Mohawk  slanders.  Ochion- 
agueras  was  then  described  as  an  Onon- 
daga captain,  who  **  procured  by  his 
influence  the  peace  which  we  have  with 
the  upper  Iroquois.**  (w.  m.  b.) 

Oohoyos.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Ochuceulffa.  A.  former  Seminole  town 
of  250  inhabitants  e.  of  Apalachicola  r., 
N.  w.  Fla.  Cothrin  was  chief  in  1822. 
The  name  is  a  form  of  Ochisi-algi.  Cf. 
Ocheese, 
O-ohttoe-nlga.— Mor»e,  Rep.  to  8ec.  War,  307, 1822. 

Oehupocrsf  la.  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  "East  Florida  point,"  with  about  30 
warriors  in  1820,  who  had  moved  down 
from  the  Upper  Creeks. — Bell  quoted  by 
Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  307,  1822. 

Ooilla.  A  former  Seminole  town  at  the 
mouth  of  Ocilla  r.,  once  called  Assilly  cr., 
on  thoE.  bank,  in  Taylor  co.,  Fla.  Latn- 
fij^ico  was  its  chief  in  1823. 
0»oiUee.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74, 19th  Con^.,  1st  seas., 
27, 1826. 

Ookneharuse.  An  unidentified  tribe 
mentioned  in  1747  as  living  in  the  Ohio 
valley,  and  said  to  number  1,500  or  2,000, 
exceeding  both  the  Wea  and  the  Missi- 
sauga  in  population  (Doc.  of  1747  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  391,  1855). 
They  were  possibly  the  Miami. 

Oolaokonayahe.  A  former  Seminole 
village  •* above  Tampa  bay,"  w.  Fla.; 
probably  on  or  near  Okfiakonkonhee 
lake,  Polk  co.— Bell  quoted  bv  Morse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  306,  1822. 

Oclawaha.  A  former  Seminole  town  on 
Oclawaha  r.  in  n.  central  Florida.  The 
Oclawaha  division  of  the  Seminole,  de- 
scended from  the  Yamasi,  betray  their 
origin  by  the  dark  color  of  the  skin 
(McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  272, 
1854).  Coe  Hadjos  Town  (q.  v.),  which 
appears  on  Taylor's  war  map  of  1839  just 
E.  of  Oclawaha  r.,  may  be  the  same. 
Oohlewahaw.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
I,  272.  IS^.  OdawahM— Williams,  Florida,  2S1, 
1837.    Oo-U--wa-haw.~Bell  quoted  by  Mor^e,  Rep. 
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to  Sec.  War,  307, 1822.  Oo-le-w&a-haa-tUuo-oo.— 
Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  25,  1848.  Okl^rnaha.— 
Penl^re  quoted  by  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  811, 
1822.  Oklewaha.— Brinton,  Floridian  Penln.,  146, 
1869. 

Oemulgee  (Hitchiti:  dki  'water',  mulgi8 
'itisboiTing':  *  boiling  water').  A  former 
Lower  Cr^k  town  at  the  "Ocmukree 
old  fields,'*  along  the  b.  bank  of  Oe- 
mulgee r.,  probably  in  Pulaski  co.,  Ga., 
which,  according  to  Adair  (Am.  Ind.,  36, 
1775),  the  South  Carolinians  destroyed 
about  1715.  According  to  Creek  tradi- 
tion ( Bartram,  Trav.,  52,  1792)  Oemulgee 
**old  fields"  was  the  site  of  the  first  per- 
manent Creek  settlement  after  the  migra- 
tion of  the  tribe  from  the  w.  The  Indian 
trading  road  passed  through  this  settle- 
ment The  **old  fields,"  on  which  are 
a  number  of  artificial  mounds,  terraces, 
and  earthen  inclosures,  eztenaed  along 
the  river  for  15  m.  The  people  of  the 
town,  who  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  a 
tribe,  joined  those  of  other  settlements  in 
Oct  1738  in  tendering  to  Oglethorpe  their 
assurances  of  friendship.  (a.  s.  q.) 

Oaiomwlfi.— Alcedo,  Pic.  Geoff.,  i.  310, 1786.  Oak- 
mulfe.—Baflnesque,  introd.  to  Marshall,  Ky.,  i, 
4271824.  Oakmn^  old  fields.— Hawkins  (1804)  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  691, 1832.  OakmnlsM 
•U  towns.— Am.  State  Pap.  (1802), ibid., 669.  Oak- 
mnlfo  fields.- Bartram,  Travels,  58,  1792.  Oak- 
sBulfis.- Romans,  Florida,  90, 1775.  Oakmulgos.— 
Ibi<f.,  280.  OeBsulffoo.— Hawldns  (1799).  Sketch, 
88,  1848.  Okmalfo.— Adair.  Am.  Inds.,  36,  1775. 
Qxaralces.— Huil8,  Voy.,  li,  835. 1764. 

Oemulgee.  The  capital  and  most  im- 
portant town  of  the  Creek  Nation,  situa- 
ted on  the  N.  forlL  of  Canadian  r.,  Okla. 
OkmiUgee.— GatBchet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,ii,  185.1888. 

Oomnlgee.    A  former  Lower  Creek  town 
on  the  B.  side  of  Flint  r.,  Dougherty  co., 
Ga.;  pop.  200  in  1834. 
Oakmalfes.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i.  72, 1884. 
*   >.— Jefferys.  French  Dom.  Am.,  i,  134. 


map,  1761 .  Oekmalto.— J  efferys.  Am.  A  tlas,  map  5, 
1776.  Oemi^.— Philippeaax,  Map  English  Col., 
1781.    Oluiagi.— Qatscbet.  op.  cit..  140. 

Oeoee  {Uwagd^hlj  *  apricot- vine  place'). 
A  former  important  Cherokee  settlement 
on  Ocoee  r.,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Uiwassee,  about  the  present  Benton, 
Polk  CO.,  Tenn. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E,,  644,  1900. 

Aeobee. —Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887. 

Coon.  A  town,  probably  of  the  Hitchiti, 
formerly  on  8t  Marks  r.,  n.  w.  Fla. — 
Jefferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  135,  map, 
1761. 

Ooonalnftee  (from  EgwdnntfX^  'by  the 
river*;  from  eowd^nX  *  river',  nuldtt  or 
nut  a  *near',  *  beside').  Mentioned  by 
BartranCi  as  a  Cherokee  town  existing 
about  1775,  probably  on  the  lower  course 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  the  pres- 
ent Bird  town,  on  the  East  Cherokee  res., 
N.  C,  where  was  formerly  a  considerable 
mound.  (j.  m.) 

Sffwinnl'tl.- Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  517, 
1  WO  (correct  form).  Ooonalnftee.— Present  map 
form.    OoQanolnfte.— Bartram,  Travels,  371, 1792. 


Ooonee.  A  small  tribe  of  the  Creek  con- 
federacy, probably  of  the  IJitchiti  di- 
vision, formerly  living  on  Oconee  r.,  Ga. 
Oconee,  their  chief  town,  was  situated, 
according  to  Hawkins,  about  4  m.  below 
the  present  Mil  ledgevi  He.  Weekachumpa 
their  chief,  known  to  the  English  as 
Long-king,  and  one  of  his  warriors  were 
among  the  Indians  assembled  to  welcome 
Oglethorpe  when  he  arrived  in  Georgia 
in  1732.  The  Oconee  formed  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  between  thelJ.  8.  and 
the  Creeks  at  Colerain,  Ga.,  June  29, 1796. 
Oooonya.— Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  n,  335,  1764. 


—Drake,  Bk.  Indn.,  bk.  4.  29.  1848.    Ooo- 

neee.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1797).  69. 1837.  Ooonery'i.— 
Moll,  map  in  Humphrey.  Acct..  80, 1730. 

06onee.  A  former  small  town  on  the  e. 
bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  in  Georgia, 
according  to  Hawkins,  and  on  the  w. 
bank,  in  Alabama,  according  to  Bartram. 
It  was  settled  about  1710  by  the  Oconee 
who  abandoned  their  old  habitat  on  Oco- 
nee r.,  Ga.  Later  they  established  Cusco- 
willa  town  on  a  lake  m  Alachua  co.,  Fla. 
According  to  Bartram,  they  spoke  the 
"Stincard"  language,  and  were  there- 
fore akin  to  the  Hitchiti. 
Oooone.— Bartram.  TraveUs  462,  1791.  Ooonei.- 
Jefferys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  7,  1776.  Ooonis.— Ro- 
mans, Florida, 90, 1775.  Okonee.— Jefferys,  op.  cit.. 
map  5.    Okjai.— Oatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  67, 

Oconee  ( Ukwi^ni ) .  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Seneca  cr.,  near  the  pres- 
ent Walhalla,  in  Oconee  co.,  S.  C. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  541,  1900. 
Aoonnee.— Mouzon's  map  quoted  by  Royce  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  143, 1887.  Ooonnee.— Royce  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  pi.  clxi,  1900. 

Oeoni.  A  district  (subtribe?)  in  Flor- 
ida, about  1612,  speaking  a  Timucuan 
dialect,  according  to  Pareja  ( Arte  Leng. 
Timuqua,  1886).  An  ancient  Creek' town 
in  B.  Ueoi^gia  nad  the  same  name.  See 
Oconee.  ^  (j.  m.) 

Ooo]ioatota(j4^aanil-«M^to,  *  Groundhog- 
sausage'  ).  A  Cherokee  war  chief  in  the 
17th  century.  In  the  French  war  the 
Cherokee  were  at  first  allies  of  the  Eng- 
lish, but  the  spread  of  the  British  settle- 
ments and  unfair  and  contemptuous 
treatment  changed  their  sentiments. 
When  they  began  to  take  reprisals  for 
barbarous  acts  committed  by  American 
frontiersmen,  and  refused  to  surrender  to 
the  perpetrators.  Gov.  Littleton,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  Nov.  1759,  cast  into  jail  a 
delegation  headed  by  Oconostota  that  had 
come  to  treat  for  the  continuance  of  peace, 
saying  that  he  would  make  peace  m  the 
Cherokee  country.  Attacullaculla  ob- 
tained the  exchange  of  Oconostota  for 
one  of  the  murderers  demanded,  and 
after  the  return  of  Littleton  from  a  futile 
expedition  the  young  war  chief  laid  siege 
to  Ft  Prince  George  m  upper  South  Caro- 
lina. He  called  out  the  commander, 
Lieut.  Cotymore,  for  a  parley  and  shot 
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him,  whereon  the  garrison  butchered  the 
Cherokee  chiefs  confined  as  hostages. 
Oconostota  then  fell  upon  the  frontier 
settlements  of  Carolina,  while  the  Cher- 
okee warriors  over  the  mountains  cap- 
tured Ft  Louden  in  Tennessee.  Col. 
Montgomery  at  the  head  of  1,600  men  re- 
lieved Ft  Prince  George  and  destroyed 
the  lower  Cherokee  towns,  then  marched 
to  the  succor  of  Ft  Louden,  but  was 
routed  in  a  fierce  battle.  After  the  war 
Oconostota  became  civil  chief  of  the  na- 
tion. The  ancient  war  between  the 
Cherokee  and  the  Iroquois  was  termi- 
nated by  a  treaty  which  Oconostota  went 
to  New  York  to*  sign  in  1768.  The  con- 
test for  their  ancestral  land,  which  caused 
their  sympathies  to  swerve  from  the 
English  to  the  French  in  the  earlier  war, 
made  the  Cherokee  eager  allies  of  the 
British  against  the  Americans  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  The  tribe  suffered 
severely  in  the  contest  and  at  its  close 
Oconostota  resigned  the  chief  ship  to  his 
son,  Tuksi,  *The  Terrapin.*  He  died 
about  1783.  See  Mooney,  Myths  of  the 
Cherokee,  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1900. 

Oeota  (contraction  of  Okotsdli,  *  where 
there  is  resinous  pine  wood*).  A  small 
aggregation  of  Huichol  ranches,  contain- 
ing a  temple,  situated  near  a  small  branch 
of  the  Rio  Chapalagana,  about  12  m.  e.  of 
the  main  stream,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico 
(Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii,  16,  map, 
258, 1902).  It  is  distinct  from  Guadalupe 
Ocotan. 

Okitsali.— Lumholtz,  ibid.,  258  (proper  Huichol 
name). 

Ocotan.  A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo 
in  Durango,  Mexico,  and  seat  of  a  Spanish 
mission. 

Huk-tyr.—A.  Hrdlicka,  inf  n,  1906.  Santo  Maria  de 
Oeoton. — Ibid,  (present  name  of  town).  Santo 
Maria  Oeotan.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  469, 
1902.  S.  FraaeUoo  Oooton.  — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog. , 
818. 1864. 

Ootaihepai.  A  tribe  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi, mentioned  by  Bossu  in  connection 
with  the  Taskiki  (Tusk^ee),  Tonica 
(Tunica),  Alibamu,  etc.  Possibly  in- 
tended for  Okchayi,  q.  v. 
Oaktashippas.— Romans,  Fla.,  101,  1775.  Ootoshe- 
pa».— Boesu  (1759),  Travels  La.,  i,  229, 1771. 

Oouoa.  A  former  rancheria  of  the  Pima 
in  Sonora,  Mexico,  near  Rio  San  Ignacio, 
N.  w.  of  Santa  Ana. 

Ooooea.— Orozco  v  Berra,  Geog.,  847, 1884.  Ocnoa.— 
Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1768),  161,  1863.  Ooouoa.— 
Ibid.,  152. 

Ooate.  A  town,  probably  in  southern 
Georgia,  entered  by  De  Soto's  troops  on 
April  10,  1540.  It  was  situated  between 
Altamaha  and  Cofaqui. 
Oofa.— Garcila&so  de  la  Vega,  Florida,  112,  1?28. 
Ocnte.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n,  139,  1850;  Biedma  In  Hakluyt  Soc. 
Pub.,  IX,  179, 1851. 

Odanah.  A  Chippewa  settlement  on 
Bad  River  res.,  Ashland  co..  Wis. — Brown 
in  Wis.  Archeol.,  v,  293,  1906;  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  394,  1906. 


Odisenmdy.  A  prominent  warrior  in 
the  Revolution,  often  called  John  the 
Mohawk,  and  in  chief  command  of  a  war 
party  in  1777.  The  name  is  now  written 
Deseronto,  *The  lightning  has  struck.' 
In  the  New  York  State  Library  at  Albany 
is  a  letter  from  John  Deserontyon,  dated 
Bay  of  Quints,  Nov.  1796,  where  he  headed 
a  band  of  Mohawk.  He  was  present  at  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  after  the 
Revolution.  A  place  in  Canada  bears  his 
name.  (w.  m.  bJ 

Odoeimades.  A  tribe,  evidently  Oda- 
huiltecan,  living  in  1690  a  short  distances, 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  way  from  cen- 
tral Coahuila  to  e.  Texas.  In  tlie  year 
named  many  of  this  tribe  were  seen  in 
that  locality,  together  with  Mescaleros 
(evidently  not  the  Mescalero  Apache) 
and  Momones,  but  when  Terdn  went 
through  the  same  country  in  1691  he  saw 
none.  Many  buffalo  were  seen  here  by 
Terdn  ( Descripci6n  y  Diario  Demarcacion, 
1691-92,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii, 
25,  MS.).  (h.  B.B.) 

Odihiapofa  ( *  hickory  ground ' ) .  A  town 
of  the  Creek  Nation,  on  the  North  fork  of 
Canadian  r. ,  below  the  mouth  of  Alabama 
cr.,  Okla.  (Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
II,  186,  1888).  The  name  was  formerly 
applied  to  a  Creek  town  in  Alabama, 
otherwise  known  as  Little  Talasse.  See 
Talasse. 

Odihisalj^  ( *  hickory-nut  people ' ) .  One 
of  the  extinct  clans  of  the  Creexs.  Some 
have  regarded  the  name  as  representing 
simply  the  people  of  Ocheese,  a  former 
town  of  the  Lower  Creeks  in  central 
Georgia. 

O-eh^.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  161, 1878.  OdihiMlgi.— 
Gatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  156, 1884. 

Odukeo'i  band  {O-duk-e-o,  *Tallman'). 
The  name  of  a  Paviotso  chief,  aj;>plied  also 
to  his  band  formerly  around  Carson  and 
Walker  lakes,  w.  Nev.  In  1861  they  were 
said  to  number  1,261,  including  the  retod- 
seka  band. 

Odakeo.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  576, 1861.  O-dnk- 
e-o'i  (Tall  Han)  band.— Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1859  874  1860 

dealitk  ( &ealUx).  A  sept  of  the  Bella- 
bella,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe  innabiting  the  s. 
shore  of  Millbank  sd.,  Brit.  Col. 
O'eaUtq.— Boaa  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  52. 
1890.  O'ealitx.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1896,  328. 
1897.  Onie-le-toch.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Jl..  app., 
1859.  Owia-lei-toh.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocaut. 
Brit.  Col..  117b,  1884.  OyeUoifhtulc-^Brit.  Col. 
map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

OetUtk  ( Oe'LUx).  A  sept  of  the  Bella- 
bella,  which,  according  to  Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  occupied  the  middle  section  of 
Millbank  sd.,  British  Columbia. 
Oe'litr.-Boa8  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  828,1897. 
06'tUtq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  52. 
1890.  Okatatuk.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff..  Vic- 
toria, 1872.  Owit-lei-toh.— Tolmie  and  Dawson. 
Vocabfi.  Brit  Col.,  117b,  1884.  WeoUo-tooh.—Kane. 
Wand.  In  N.  A.,  app.,  1869.  Weitie  tooh.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  v,  487, 1865. 

Office  of  Indian  Afbirs.  When  the  War 
Department   was   created    by  Congress 
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under  the  act  of  Aujg.  7,  1789,  among 
the  duties  assigned  to  it  were  those  *'  rela- 
tive to  Indian  affairs.''  In  1824  a  Bureau 
of  Indian  A^irs  was  ominized  in  the 
War  Department,  with  Thomas  L.  Mc- 
Kenney  as  its  chief.  The  place  was  offered 
him  at  a  salary  of  $1,600,  but  with  the 
assurance  that  the  President  would  recom- 
mend the  organization  of  an  *' Indian  de- 
partment" with  a  salary  for  its  head 
equal  to  that  paid  the  auditors.  The 
functions  of  the  Dureau  were  thus  defined 
in  the  letter  of  appointment  addressed 
to  Col.  McKenney  by  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Secretary  of  War,  dated  Mar.  11,  1824: 

"To  you  are  assigned  the  duties  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  this  depart- 
ment, for  the  faithful  performance  of 
which  you  will  be  r^ponsible.  Mr 
Hamilton  and  Mr  Miller  are  assigned  to 
you,  the  former  as  chief,  the  latter  as  as- 
sistant clerk.  You  will  take  charge  of 
the  appropriations  for  annuities  and  of  the 
current  expenses,  and  all  warrants  on  the 
same  will  be  issued  on  your  requisitions 
on  the  Secretary  of  War,  taking  special 
care  that  no  requisition  be  issued,  but  in 
cases  where  the  money  previously  re- 
mitted has  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  and  on  estimates  in  detail,  approved 
by  you,  for  the  sum  required.  You  will 
receive  and  examine  the  accounts  and 
vouchers  for  the  expenditure  thereof,  and 
will  pass  them  over  to  the  proper  audi- 
tor's office  for  settlement,  after  examina- 
tion and  approval. by  you;  submitting 
such  items  for  the  sanction  of  this  de- 
partment as  ma^  reauire  its  approval. 
The  administration  of  the  fund  for  the 
civilization  of  the  Indians  is  also  com- 
mitted to  your  charge,  under  the  regula- 
tions establiBhed  by  the  department.  You 
are  also  charged  with  the  examination  of 
the  claims  arising  out  of  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  intercourse  with  Indian  tril^ 
and  will,  after  examining  and  briefing  the 
same,  report  them  to  this  department, 
endorsing  a  recommendation  for  their 
allowance  or  disallowance.  The  ordi- 
nary correspondence  with  the  superin- 
tendents, the  agents,  and  sub-agents,  will 
pass  through  your  bureau." 

Col.  McKenney  had  had  lar^  respon- 
sibility in  connection  with  Indian  anairs 
as  superintendent  of  Indian  trade  from 
Apr.  2, 1816,  until  the  United  States  In- 
dian trading  establishment  was  abolished 
by  act  of  Mav  6,  1822.  His  connection 
with  the  Bureau  terminated  Sept.  30, 1830, 
by  his  dismissal,  according  to  his  Meffwirs, 
on  political  grounds.  Samuel  S.  Hamil- 
ton held  the  position  for  about  a  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Elbert  Herring. 

By  the  act  of  July  9,  1832,  there  was 
created  in  the  War  Department  the  office 
of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  at  a 
salary  of   $3,000,  who,  subject   to   the 


Secretary  of  War  and  the  President, 
should  have  "the direction  and  manage- 
ment of  all  Indian  affairs  and  of  all  mat- 
ters arising  out  of  Indian  relations.  * '  Mr 
Herring  received  appointment  as  Com- 
missioner July  10,  1832.  Up  to  the 
present  time  (1907)  there  have  been  28 
Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  long- 
est t>erm  of  office  being  a  little  lees  than  8 
years. 

On  June  30,  1834,  an  act  was  passed 
"  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  the 
Depiulmentof  Indian  Affairs."  Under 
this  enactment  certain  agencies  were 
established  and  others  abolished,  and 
pro\ision  was  made  for  subagents,  inter- 
preters, and  other  employees,  the  pay- 
ment of  annuities,  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  supplies,  ete.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  the  organic  law  of  the 
Indian  department 

When  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  created  by  act  of  Mar.  3,  1849,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  transferred 
thereto,  and  hence  passed  from  military 
to  civil  control.  As  now  organized  there 
is  a  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
(salary  $5,000),  an  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner ($3,000),  a  Chief  Clerk  ($2,250), 
a  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 
($3,000),  a  private  secretary  to  the  Com- 
missioner ($1,800),  and  a  force  of  175 
clerks,  includinj;  financial  clerk,  law  clerk, 
chiefs  of  divisions,  bookkeepers,  archi- 
tect, and  draftsmen;  brides  13  messen- 
gers, laborers,  and  charwomen. 

The  Finance  division  has  charge  of  all 
financial  affairs  pertaining  to  the  Indian 
Bureau.  It  keeps  ledger  accounts,  imder 
nearly  1,000  heads,  of  all  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  appropriationsand  other 
funds  for  the  Indian  service,  a^^^regating 
in  late  years  more  than  $10,000,000  annu- 
ally; remits  funds  to  agents  and  other 
disDursing  officers;  attends  to  the  pur- 
chase and  transportation  of  supplies  for 
the  Indians  ana  the  work  of  the  ware- 
houses where  these  supplies  are  received 
and  shipped;  advertises  for  bids  and  pre- 
pares estimates  for  appropriations  by 
Congress.  The  Treasury  Department  has 
estimated  that  between  Mar.  4,  1789,  and 
June  30,  1907,  government  exj^enditures 
on  account  of  tne  Indian  service  aggre- 
gated $472,823,935.  The  Indian  Office 
18  trustee  for  more  than  $35,000,000  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  belonging  to 
Indians,  on  which  interest  accrues  at  4 
percent  and  5  percent. 

The  Field  Work  division  has  charge  of 
all  matters  relating  to  irrigation;  prosecu- 
tions for  sale  of  licjuor  to  Indians;  assist- 
ing Indians  in  obtaining  employment,  and 
kindred  subjects. 

The  Luia  division  of  the  office  has 
charge  of  everything  pertaining  to  the 
landed  interests  of    the  Indians — allot- 
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ments,  patents,  leasee,  sales,  conveyances, 
cessions  of  land,  or  reservation  of  land 
for  Indian  use,  railroad  rights  of  way  and 
damages;  contracts  with  Indians  for  the 
payment  of  money;  guardianship  of  mi- 
nors; settlement  of  estates;  trespassing  on 
Indian  reservations  and  the  removal  of 
white  persons  therefrom;  taxation;  citi- 
zenship and  adoption  into  tribe,  and  all 
le^al  questions  growing  out  of  relations 
between  Indians  and  whites. 

The  Education  division  has  supervision 
of  Indian  school  matters,  records  of  school 
attendance,  making  plans  for  school  build- 
ings, including  their  lighting,  heating,  and 
sewerage;  the  selection  of  school  sites,  and 
the  issuance  of  regulations  as  to  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  schools;  prepares 
and  supervises  bonds  of  disbursing  officers, 
and  has  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  appointment,  transfer,  promotion, 
etc. ,  of  employees  in  the  agency  and  school 
service. 

The  Indian  Territory  division  super- 
vises all  matters  relating  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  in  Indian  Ter.,  except 
railroads,  telephones,  and  pipe-lines;  also 
all  timber  matters  except  m  the  case  of 
the  Menominee  res.,  which  is  in  charge 
of  the  Land  division. 

The  Accounts  division  audits  the  cash 
and  property  accounts  of  agents,  school 
superintendents,  and  other  disbursing 
officers;  has  the  disposal  of  unserviceable 
property;  the  collection  and  expenditure 
of  funds  coming  into  the  hands  of  agents 
from  sales  of  agency  property  or  prwiuce 
or  from  other  sources;  the  issuance  of  live- 
stock, implements,  and  other  supplies  to 
the  Indians;  sanitary  statistics;  census; 
and  the  preparation  and  issuance  of  reg- 
ulations for  all  branches  of  the  service. 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 
inspects  the  schools  personally,  super- 
vises methods  of  instruction,  prepares  the 
course  of  study,  both  literarv  and  in- 
dustrial, recommends  text-books,  and  ar- 
ran^e^  for  general  and  local  Indian  school 
institutes. 

The  Files  division  briefis,  registers,  m- 
dexes,  and  files  all  incoming  and  indexes 
all  outgoing  correspondence. 

The  Miscellaneous  division  has  chai^ 
of  business  connected  with  Indian  traders 
and  field  matrons,  leaves  of  absence 
gra'hted  clerks,  the  printing  required  by 
the  office,  including  the  annual  report, 
and  the  stationery  and  other  supplies 
needed. 

Five  special  agents  and  seven  school 
supervisors  report  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  their  inspections  of  the 
work  in  the  field.  The  employees  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  office  number 
about  5,000.  The  annual  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  with  reports  of  agents,  inspect- 


ors, and  school  superintendents,  and  with 
population,  industrial,  and  other  statistics 

eertaining  to  the  Indians,  are  published 
y  authority  of  Congress,  and  contain 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the 
various  tribes. 

For  the  organization  of  methods  of  the 
Indian  service  in  the  field  through  the 
agencies  and  schools,  see  Agency  system, 
EdtLcatioUf  Governmental  pciky,  Beserva- 
tions,  Treaties.  (m.  s.  c.  ) 

Ofogonla  (Choctaw:  ofi  'dog*,  okla  'peo- 
ple*: *dog  people').  A  small  tribe 
which  formerly  hved  on  the  left  bank  of 
Yazoo  r..  Miss.,  12  m.  above  its  mouth 
and  close  to  the  Yazoo,  Koroa,  and 
Tunica.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  La  Salle  documents  nor,  by  name 
at  least,  in  the  relations  of  the  priest  mis- 
sionaries De  Montigny  and  La  Source  who 
first  visited  the  Yazoo  tribes.  In  1699 
Iberville  learned  of  them  and  recorded 
their  name  from  a  Taensa  Indian  among 
the  Huma,  but  he  did  not  reach  their 
village  either  on  this  or  on  his  subsequent 
expedition.  It  was  probably  during  the 
same  year  that  Davion  established  liim- 
self  as  missionary  among  the  Tunica  and 
necessarily  had  more  or  less  intercourse 
with  the  tribes  dwelling  with  them,  i.  e., 
the  Yazoo  and  Ofogoula.  Early  in  1700 
Le  Sueur,  with  whom  was  the  historian 
P^nicaut,  stopped  at  the  village  of  the 
combined  tribes  on  his  way  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  Fatner  Gravier  spent 
some  days  there.  He  mentions  the  Ofo- 
goula undei:  their  Tunica  name,  Ounspik 
(properly  Ushpi),  and  states  that  they 
occupied  10  or  12  cabins.  In  1729  Du 
Pratz  gave  the  number  of  cabins  in  the 
united  village  of  the  Ofogoula,  Yazoo,  and 
Koroa,  as  60.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Natchez  war  the  Yazoo  and  Koroa  joined 
the  hostiles,  murdered  their  missionary, 
and  destroyed  the  French  post.  The 
Ofogoula  were  off  hunting  at  the  time, 
and  on  their  return  every  effort  was  made 
to  induce  them  to  declare  against  the 
French,  but  in  vain,  and  they  descended 
the  Mississippi  to  live  with  the  Tunica. 
There  they  must  have  continued  to  reside, 
for  Hutchins,  in  1784,  states  that  they 
had  a  small  village  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  8  m.  above  Pointe  Coup^,  La. 
Although  the  name  afterward  disappears 
from  print,  the  living  Tunica  remember 
them  as  neighbors  to  within  about  40 
years.  Their  language  being  similar  to 
that  of  the  Choctaw,  it  is  probable  that 
the  remnant  has  become  confused  with 
that  tribe.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Affi«oula.~Hutchin8  (1784)  inlmlay.  West.  Terr., 
419. 1797.  Nation  dn  Ghien.— Du  Prats,  La.,  n, 
226, 1758.  Nation  of  the  Dog.— Bondinot,  Star  in 
the  West,  128. 1816.  Ofagottl".— Shea,  Cath.  Mlas., 
447,  1855.  Ofegaula*.— LattT4,  Map  of  U.  8.,  1784. 
OiTuoulat.— La  Harpe  (1721)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coir   La..   Ill,   110.   1851.    OiI<ecoalaa.~Dumont, 
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ibid..  V,  43.  1853.  OflbconlM.— P^nicaut  (1700), 
ibid..  I,  61, 1869.  OfofoalAs.— Charlevoix.  Voy.  to 
Am.,  II,  250,  1761.  Oftaffolas.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  VII,  641,  1856.  Oofe-o(ooUs.— Keane  in 
Stanford.  Compend..  527, 1878.  Opooonlas.— Iber- 
ville (1699)  in  Margry,  D4c..  iv,  180.  1880.  Onfi 
AfoaUa.— McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
80. 18&1.  Oufe  OgoaUa.— Du  Pratz.  La.,  li,  226, 
1758.  Oufe  Ofolas.— Boudinot,  8tar  in  the  West, 
128,  1816.  Ouf*-onglas.— Jeffreys,  French  Dom. 
.\m.,  I,  163,  1761.  Onfl-Ourulas. — Schermerbom 
(1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  Ii,  15,  1814. 
Onispe.— Iberville  (1699)  in  Margry,  D^.,  iv.  180, 
1880.  Omispik.— Oravier  (1700)  quoted  by  Shea, 
Early  Voy.,  3.  133,  1861.  Onspie.— French,  HLst. 
Coll.  La.,  Ill,  106, 1851.  (hii«ip«i.— P<Jnicaut  (1700). 
ibid.,  n.  s.,  61, 1869.  ty«hpi.— Swanton.  field  notes, 
B.  A.  £.,  1907  (Tunica  name). 

Ogeeehee.  A  town  or  subtribe  of  the 
Yuchi,  formerly  situated  at  some  point 
on  lower  Ojjeechee  r.,  Gra.  The  Creekn 
and  other  tribes  made  war  on  them,  and 
according  to  Bartram  they  were  finally 
exterminated  by  the  Greeks  and  Caro- 
lina settlers  (?)  on  Amelia  id.,  Fla.,  where 
they  had  taken  refuge  after  having  b^n 
driven  from  the  mainland.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Hew-ge-chu.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  61,  1848. 
0-ie-ehee.— Ibid.     Ofeehi.— .\icedo.    Die.   Geog., 
in,  368, 1788.    OgMohe.— Bartram,  Travels,  64,1792. 
CMiuiy-jawMa.— Johnson  (1747)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.  VI  359, 1855  ("Senecas,  Cfhenondadees,  and 
the  Oghiny-yawees"). 
Oghgotaeton.    See  Onockatin. 
Oglala  (* to  scatter  one's  own').    The 
principal  division  of  the  Teton  Sioux. 
Their  early  history  is  involved  in  com- 
plete obscurity;  their  modem  history  re- 
counts   incessant    contests    with    other 
tribes  and  depredations  on  the  whites. 
The  first  recoraed  notice  of  them  is  that 
of  I^wis  and  Clark,  who  in  1806  found 
them    living    above    the    Brul6    Sioux 
on  Missouri  r.,  between  Cheyenne  and 
Bad    rs.,   in  the  present  South  Dakota, 
numbering  150  or  200  men.     In  1825  they 
inhabited  Doth  banks  of  Bad  r.  from  the 
Miasouri  to  the  Black  hills,  and  were 
then  friendly  with   the  whites  and  at 
peace  with  the  Cheyenne,  but  enemies  to 
all  other  tribes  except  those  of  their  own 
nation.     They  were  then  estimated    at 
1,500  persons,  of  whom  300  were  warriors. 
Their  general    rendezvous  was    at    the 
mouth  of  Bad  r.,  where  there  was  a  trad- 
ing establishment  for  their  accommoda- 
tion-    In  1850  they  roamed  the  plains  be- 
tween the  K.  and  s.  forks  of  Platte  r.  and 
w.  of  the  Black  hills.     In  1862  they  oc- 
cupied the  country  extending  n.  e.  from 
Ft  Laramie,  at  the  mouth  of  Laramie  r., 
on  North  Platte  r.,  including  the  Black 
hills  and  the  sources  of  Bad  r.  and  reach- 
ing to  the  fork  of  the  Cheyenne,  and 
ranged  as  far  w.  as  the  head  of  Grand  r. 
De  Smet  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  277, 1865)  says: 
"The  worst  among  the  hostile  bands  are 
the  Blackfeet,  the  Ogallalas,  the  Unkpa- 
pas,  and  Santees."    The  Oglala  partici- 
pated in  the  maasacre  of  Lieut.  Grattan 
and  his  men  at  Ft    Laramie   in   1854. 
From  1865  they  and  other  restless  bands 
of  western  Sioux  were  the  terror  of  the 


frontier,  constantly  attacking  emigrant 
trains  on  the  plains  and  boat^i  on  the  river, 
fighting  soldiers,  and  harassing  the  forts 
and  stations  during  several  years,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Sitting  Bull  and 
Crazy  Horse.  The  invasion  of  the  Black 
hills  by  gold  seekers  led  to  the  war  of 
1876,  in  which  Custer  and  his  command 
w-ere  destroyed.  For  several  months  pre- 
vious thereto  stragglers  from  other  tribes 
had  been  flocking  to  Sitting  Bull's  stand- 
ard, so  that  according  to  the  best  esti- 
mates there  were  at  the  battle  of  Little 
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Bighorn  2,500  or  3,000  Indian  warriors. 
The  victor  and  his  band  were  soon  there- 
after defeated  by  Gen.  Miles  and  fleil 
to  Canada.  Crazy  Horse  and  more  than 
2,000  followers  surrendered  at  Re<l  Cloud 
and  Spotted  Tail  agencies  in  the  May 
following.  These  different  parties  were 
compost  in  part  of  Oglala,  of  whom 
the  laiwr  part  probably  surrendered  with 
Crazy  Horse. 

The  Oglala  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  United  States  at  the  mouth  of 
Teton  (Bad)  r.,  S.  Dak.,  July  5, 1825,  and 
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also  a  treaty  signed  at  Ft  Sully ,  S.  Dak. ,  Oct. 
28,  1865,  prescribing  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  with  other  tribes.  An 
important  treaty  with  the  Oglala  and  other 
tribes  was  made  at  Ft  Laramie,  Wyo. ,  Apr. 
29, 1868,  in  which  they  agreed  to  cease  hos- 


OOLALA  (iTESHAPA,  DIRTY  FAQe) 

tilitiesand  which  defined  the  limits  of  their 
tribal  lands.  An  agreement,  confirming 
the  treaty  of  1868,  was  concluded  at  Red 
Cloud  agency.  Neb.,  Sept.  26, 1876,  which 
was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Oglala  by  Red 
Cloud  and  other  principal  men  of  the 
tribe. 

In  1906  the  Oglala  were  officially  re- 
ported to  number  6,727,  all  at  Pine  Ridge 
agency,  S.  Dak. 

Lewis  and  Clark  (Orig.  Jour.,  vi,  99, 
1905)  mention  only  two  divisions,  the  Sheo 
and  the  Okandandas.  According  to  the 
Report  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1875  ( p.  250) , 
the  Oglala  were  then  divided  into  four 
bands,  "usually  called  Ogallallas,  Kioc- 
sies  [Kiyuksa],  Onkapas  [Oyukhpe],  and 
Wazazies."  The  Rev.  John  Robinson  in 
a  letter  to  Dorsey  (1879)  names  the  fol- 
lowing divisions:  Payabya,  Tapishlecha, 
Kiyuksa,  Wazhazha,  Iteshicha,  Oyukhpe, 
and  Waglukhe.  These  correspond  with 
the  seven  bands  of  Red  Cloud's  Dicto- 
graphs. According  to  Rev.  "VV.  J.  Cleve- 
land (1884)  they  consist  of  20  bands,  as 
follow:  (1)  Iteshicha;  (2)  Payabya;  (3) 
Oyukhpe;  (4)  Tapishlecha;  (5)  Peshla; 
(6)  Chekhuhaton;  (7)  Wablenicha;  (8) 
Peshlaptechela;  (9)  Tashnahecha;  (10) 
Iwayusota;   (11)  Wakan;  (12)    (a)  Igla- 


katekhila,  (b)  Iteshicha;  (13)  Iteshi- 
chaetanhan;  (14)  Kiyuksa;  (15)Wache- 
onpa;  (16)  Wachape;  (17)  Tiyochesli; 
(18)  Waglukhe;  (19)  Oglala;  (20)  leska- 
chincha.  Unidentified  bands  are:  Mini- 
sha.  Night  Cloud,  Old  Skin  Necklac^e,  Red 
lodge,  and  the  Sborthair  band.  See  Da- 
kota, Teton.  (j.  o.  D.  c.  t.) 
Angallas.— 8en.  Ex.  Doc.  90,  22d  Cong.,  Ist  se^s., 
63,  1832.  Arkandada.— Brackenridge.  Views  La., 
78,  1815.  Au«allalla.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  117,  19th 
Cong. ,  1st  sess. .  6, 1826.  Ohayenne  Indians. — Morse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  365,  1822  (error).  Ofablallaa.— 
Ind. Aff. Rep.,471, 1838.  Ogalalab Yokpahi.— Twiss 
in  H.R.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  86th  Cong.,  latsesa.,  13. 1860 
(the  latter  name  probably  Intended  for  Oyukhpe, 
sometimes  used  to  designate  the  whole  people). 
Ogalala  Daootas. — Warren,  Dacota  Country,  19, 
1856.  O-ga-la'-Ias.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Phllol. 
Mo.  Val.,  371,  1862.  Ogalallah*.— M'Vickar.  Hist. 
Exped.  LewLs  and  Clark,  i,  86, 1842.  Offalallas.— 
Ind.  Rep.  Aff.,  2%,  1846.  O'OalU.— U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.  (1865),  Kappler  ed.,  692,  1903.  Ogallah.— 
Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  142,  1851. 
Ocallala. —Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  85. 1850. 
OMaallaU.— Treaty  of  1866  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat., 
901, 1873.  Ogallalahs.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Com- 
pend.,  527,  1878.  OgallaUahi.— Parker,  Jour.,  66, 
1840.  Ogallallas.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  56, 18th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  9,  1824.  Ogallallees.— De  Smet,  Letters, 
37,  note,  1843.  Ogeelala.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  494,  1855.  Ogellahs.— Ibid.,  i,  623, 1851. 
Ogell&lah.— Ibid.,  iv,  252,  1854.  Orellalas.— Ipd. 
Aff.  Rep.,  69, 1842.  Ogillallah.— Parkman,  Oregon 
Trail,  113. 1883.  0-gUMa.— Riggs,  Dak.  Gram,  and 
Diet.,  349,  1890.     Oglallahs.— Fremont,  Explor. 
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Exped.,  67,  1854.  Ogolawlas.— Parker,  Minn. 
Handbo<^k.  141, 1857.  O'Oullolas.— Treaty  of  1867  in 
U.S. Ind. Treat., 914, 1873.  Ohdada.— J. O. Dorsey. 
inf'n  (Santeename).  Okadada. — Robinson,  letter 
to  Dorsey,  1879.  Okanandans.— Bradbury,  Trav., 
90,  1817.  0-kan-dan-das.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Dis- 
cov.,  table,  34. 1806  (one  of  thetwodivisionsof  the 
Teton  Sioux).    Okdada.— Dorsey,  inf'n  (so  called 
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bv  Yankton).  Oknaka.— Williamson  in  School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  i.  249.  1851.  Onkdaka.— Ibid. 
O-toB'-MiL— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Phllol.  Mo. 
Val.,  290, 1862  J 'little  stars':  Chej-enne  name). 
Oyer-Ul-Uh.— Hoffman  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  36,  S3d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  3,  18&5.  Te'-toii,-o-kaB-4aii-daa.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  table,  SO,  1806.  Teton 
OkaadandM.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  87, 
18f)0.  Tetona  Okandandaa.— Lewis, Trav.,  171, 1809. 
TTbchaeha.— Dorsey,  Dhegiha  MS.  Dict.,B.  A.  E., 
1878  (Omaha  and  Ponoa  name) . 

Oglala.  A  subdivision  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux. 

OKallallaa.~Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  2S0,  1875  (one  of  the 
four  diYisions  of  the  tribe ) .  Of lala-Wa.— Dorsey , 
infn,  1880  (-true  Oglala').  Oglala  proper.— Robin- 
son, letter  to  Dorsey,  1879. 

Oglalaichichagha  (*  makes  himself  an 
Oglala').  A  band  of  the  Brul6  Teton 
Sioux. 

Og-la'-la.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
376, 1862.  OfdjOa-i^ca^a.— Cleveland  quoted  by 
Dorsey  in  15&i  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219. 1897.  Oglala-itc^ 
iteaxa.— Ibid. 

Ohagi  (0-ha-gi,  *it  compressed  it.' — 
Hewitt).  The  Seneca  name  of  a  Tusca- 
rora  (?)  village  formerly  on  the  w.  side  of 
Genesee  r.,  a  short  distance  below  Cuy- 
lerville,  Livingston  CO.,  N.  Y. — Morgan, 
League  Iroq.,  434,  468,  1851. 

Ohagnames.  A  former  tribe,  probably 
Coahuiltecan,  of  the  province  of  Coahuila, 
N.  E.  Mexico,  members  of  which  were 
gathered  into  the  mission  of  San  Juan 
Bautista  on  Sabinas  r. — Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  303,  1864. 

Ohamil.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  the  s.  side 
of  lower  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  just  below 
livpe;  J, op.  55  in  1W6, 

Oh*BSi«l.-<!an .  I d  d .  A  fl , .  78.  1 87^,    Okunil . — H j  i  J 
pL  II,  1«J,  1901,     O^Hajail.— tbid.K  3m».  If<7'>.      Ohft 

aille Ibid.,  1B«9,  pt,  I,  im,  Iftm     Omail,— Brif 

€oL  mftp.  Ind.  Aff,,  Victoria,  \Wl*l  fpiviin  i\b  Unr 
Eiiiae  of  ft  yrff  ji ) . 

OhmnhaiiikB  ( *  long  read  i  in  a  river ' ) .  A 
fomier  band  and  village  of  the  Miii^wyu- 
te^hni  division  of  the  MdeM^akauton 
J^toiut,  on  Minne^'tita  r.,  consin tinier,  iii 
1^6,  of  80  p<¥iple,  unfler  Waitnlitimkii, 
fit  Big  Ka^la,  also  knoMU  tm  Blaok  l>o^. 
lig  lafl*'*  baaiL— Gale,  I'ijikt  MIkm..  2£»1,  Iwt 
BlulMcr.'Itid.     An.     Rep,,    2^2,    IHM.      BUck 


:  !>«*■  Ijand,— Oillcn  In  Ind.  Aff,  Ri  j^  !<■ 
G8,  l«eO    OmBjoakft— l>tnK.  Ks(»d.  Ft  I'vlefy  T 


etill.  Iiul.  Triltje^,  II,  171.  IHnU,  O-hali-kiLi-ka'toh- 
jsK>-t»— Cinlin,  N.  Am.  Iiids.,  u,  13^*.  1N4  (frriiri 

Bhgfsktaaiia.^Winiiimii/Tii  in  Minn.  G^ol.  Htp, 
no,  l(^  CBlAck  riofr').  Wabmadee  Tunk&b 
feMd.-^acheol(-raft,    liid.    Tribe}*,    in,    BVl,    l^:^ 

Olianoftk.  An  i tufKirtant  Cho wurioe  vi  1- 
l^pe  fn  1586  on  the  w.  eide  of  Chowan  r.  ^ 
not  far  below  Nottowav  r.,  probably  in 
Hanionifo.,  N.  C. 

JliaideTflwti*,— ^IjinE  nfif*4^  in  Hiikhiyt  %'0\\,  ni, 
il2,  IKlo  t*<n  ralH^I  bv  thi^  Knirli?'^^'  ObMoak,— 
IWd,  Ohanoet— LftnV  iti  Rmifh  n^2!SK  Vn  .  i,  J^7, 
rejiT-  i-v>  0-?i.^'»-'k.— Mitnin, X.^"  '  !■•;  i>.-.^i,  i.^i.- 
pnnt). 

Oliathtokhonchy.  A  former  Seminole 
town  on  Little  r.,40m.  e.  of  Apalachicola, 
in  Gadsden  co.,  Fla.,  in  1823.— H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc  74,  19th  Ck)ng.,  Ist  sess.,  27, 1826. 

Olidihe  ( from  ohdihan,  *to  fall  into  an  ob- 
ject endwise').     A  band  of  the  Sisseton 


Sioux,  an  offshoot  of  the  Witawaziyata. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217,  1897. 

Ohenonpa  ( *  two  boilings ' ) .  A  band  of 
the  Brul6  Teton  Sioux. 
O-he-nom'-Mk.— Hayden,  £thDQg.  and  Phllol.  Mo. 
Val. ,  376, 1862.  Ohe-nonpa.— Cleveland  quoted  by 
Dorseyin  15th  Rep.B.  A. E., 21 9, 1897.  Ohe-no>pa.— 
Ibid. 

Oherokonaehronon  ( *  people  of  the  grass 
country.' — Hewitt).  An  unidentified 
tribe  mentioned  with  many  others  in  a 
list  of  peoples  dwelling  above  the  Sault 
St  Louis  of  St  Lawrence  r.  in  1640  (Jes. 
Rel.  1640,  35,  1858).  The  list  is  imper- 
fect, containing  duplicate  names  given  as 
separate  tribes. 

Ohetnr  ( OheVur),  The  Yurok  name  of 
a  Karok  village  opposite  and  below  Or- 
leans Bar,  Klamath  r.,  x.  w.  Cal. — A.  L. 
Kroeber,  inf  n,  1905. 

Ohiyesa.     See  Eastman^  Charles. 

Ohkonkemme.  A  village  in  1698  near 
Tisbury,  Marthas  Vineyard,  Mass. — D6c. 
of  1698  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  x, 
131,  1809. 

Ohotdnsha  {O-fvoi-dti^'sha,  *  antelope'). 
A  band  of  the  Crows. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc, 
159,  1877. 

Ohrante.  A  Mohawk  warrior  in  1776, 
called  Oteroughyanento  when  he  and 
Joseph  Brant  met  Lord  Germain  in  Lon- 
don, Mar.  14  of  the  year  named.  He 
seems  to  be  the  Aruntes  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  one  of  the  Montreal  medals,  sev- 
eral of  which  have  been  connected  ^ith 
Indians  of .  that  period.  ( w.  m.  b.  ) 

Ohnivo  ( *  the  place  to  which  thej;  re- 
turned*). A  Tarahumare  rancheria  in  a 
barranca  of  that  name  on  the  extreme 
headwaters  of  the  Rio  Fuerte,  in  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  The  Indians  live  in 
both  houses  and  caves,  in  one  of  the  latter 
of  which,  containing  the  remains  of 
ancient  habitations,  the  Tubare  are  said 
once  to  have  dwelt. — Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  I,  187-192,  1902. 

Ohytonoonlas.  One  of  the  Taensa  vil- 
lages in  the  17th  century. — Iberville 
(1699)  in  Margry,  D^c,  iv,  179,  1880. 

Oiaht.  A  Nootka  tribe  on  Barclay  sd., 
w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col. 
Ahadzooas  is  their  principal  village.  Pop. 
159  in  1902, 145  in  1906. 
Hd'aiath.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
81,  1890.  Ohey-aht— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1880, 315, 1881. 
Ohiat.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  251,  1861.  Ohyaht.-^ 
Sproat,  Savage  Life,  308, 1868.  Ohyati.— Mayne, 
op.  cit,  270.  Oiaht.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1883, 188, 1884. 
OUtuoh.— Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  293, 1857. 
Oyty-aht.— Brit.  Col.  Map.  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Oiaar.  A  former  rancheria  of  the  So- 
baipuri  or  Papago,  visited  by  Father  Kino 
in  1697  and  1699,  and  named  by  him  San 
Agustin.  Situated  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz, 
5  or  6  leagues  n.  of  Sail  Xavier  del  Bac,  s. 
Ariz.,  of  which  mission  it  was  a  visita  in 
1732.  At  the  latter  date  the  two  settle- 
ments had  1,300  inhabitants. 
Oiaur.— Mange  (1699)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  358,  1889.  8.  Austin.— Kino,  map 
(1701),  ibid.,  360.    8.  Agustin  Oiaur.— Bernal  (1697) , 
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ibid.,  356.  8.  Auffustin.— Veneg&s,  Hist.  Cal..  i. 
map,  17d9.  8.  AufustiiiuA.— Kino,  map  (17a2)  in 
Stocltleln.Neue  Welt-Bott.  74. 1726. 

Oidoingkoyo.  A  former  Maidu  village 
near  the  headwaters  of  Feather  r.  and 
about  10  m.  n.  of  Prattville,  Plumas  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVII,  pi.  38,  1905. 

Ointemarhen.  A  village  or  tribe  said  to 
have  been  in  the  re^on  between  Mata- 
gorda bay  and  Maligne  (Colorado)  r., 
Tex.  The  name  was  given  to  Joutel  in 
1687  by  the  Ebahamo  Indians  who  dwelt 
in  that  country  and  who  were  probably 
Karankawan.  See  Gatschet,  Kamnkawa 
Indians,  i,  35,  46, 1891.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Ointemarhra.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D^.,  in, 
288, 1878.  Otemnarhem.— Joutel  (16S7)  in  French, 
Hi8t.  Coll.  La.,  I,  137, 1846.  Otenmarhen.—Ibid.. 
152. 

Oitao.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the  Rio 
Gila  in  1744.— Sedelmair  (1744)  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Oivimana  {dHvimdna,  *  scabby  people' ; 
sing.  &iinmdn),  A  principal  division  of 
the  Chevenne;  also  a  local  nickname  for 
a  part  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne. 
Hive.— Dorsey  In  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub.  108, 
62, 1905.    Ho  It  V  ma  naE.— Orinnell,  Social  Org. 


Cheyennes,  136,  1906.  6'  ivimi'  na.— Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1025.  1896.  Scabby  band.— Dor- 
sey  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub.  99, 13, 1905. 


Ojageght  (Hodjage^de*,  *  he  iacsLrrying 
a  fish  by  the  forehead  strap.' — Hewitt). 
A  Ca3niga  chief,  commonly  called  Fish 
Carrier,  whose  name  appears  on  the  treaty 
of  1790.  A  tract  of  land  a  mile  square 
had  been  reserved  for  him  in  1789,  and 
in  that  year  a  letter  from  Buffalo  Creek 
was  signed  by  Ojageghte  or  Fish  Carrier, 
and  10  other  Cayuga  chiefs.  In  1792  he 
had  a  silver  medal  from  Washington,  long 

8 reserved.  In  1795  his  name  appears  as 
ijageghti,  and  in  1807  as  Hmawgata.  He 
was  venerated  and  brave.  The  later  Fish 
Carriers  are  Canadian  Cayuga,  preserving 
the  name.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Ojai.  A  former  Chumasban  village 
about  10  m.  up  Buenaventura  r.,  Ventura 
CO..  Cal. 

Au-Ilai^ — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Attjay.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  24,  1863.    Ojai.— n)id. 

Ojana.  A  former  Tano  pueblo  s.  of  the 
hamlet  of  Tejon,  about  lat.  35*»  20^,  San- 
doval CO.,  N.  Mex.  It  was  inhabited 
when  visited  by  Ofiate  in  1598,  and  prob- 
ably as  late  as  1700. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  125,  1890;  iv,  109,  1892. 
Ojana.— oAate(  1598)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi,  114,  1871. 
O-ja-na.- Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  lii,  125  (aboriginal 
name). 

Ojeegwyahnng  ( 'fisher-skins ' ) .   A  tribe, 
probably  Athapascan,  known  to  the  Ot- 
tawa. 
Ojeeg  Wyahnug.— Tanner,  Narr.,  316, 1830. 

Ojeejok  ( VMchak,  *  crane ' ) .  A  gens  of 
the  Chippewa. 

Ad-je-jawk.— Tanner,  Narr..  315,  1830.  Attoch- 
Infochronon.— Jes.  Rel.  1640.  35,  1858  (Huron 
name).  Aud-je-jauk.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.Rep..  91, 
1850.     0-je«-jor.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,   166,  1877. 


tJj-«-iattk.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  44, 
1885.  tJtcitcak.-Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906  (proper 
form;  tc=ch). 

Ojiataibnes.    A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
Gila  r.,  Ariz.,  in  the  18th  century. 
OjU-taiboM.- Rudo  Ensayo  ( ro.  1763 ) ,  22, 1863.  Ox- 
itahibuis.— Sedelmair  (1744)  quoted  by  Bancroft. 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889.    8.  laoobaa  de  Oiadai- 


—Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stdcklein,  Neue  Welt- 
Bottj  74. 1726. 

Ojio.  A  former  Sobaipuri  rancheria  vis- 
ited by  Father  Kino  in  1697;  situated  on 
the  E.  Dank  of  San  Pedro  r.  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Gila,  s.  Arizona,  not  far 
from  the  4>resent  Dudley ville. 
Qiio.— Bemal  (1697)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  856,  1889.  Viotoria.— Ibid,  ^etoria  de 
Olio.— Kino  (1697)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i, 
280, 1856. 

Ojiopai.  The  Piman  name  of  appar- 
ently a  Yuman  tribe,  members  of  which 
visited  Father  Kino  while  among  the 
Quigyuma  of  the  lower  Rio  Colorado  in 
1701.  In  all  probability  they  are  not  the 
B^opa. 

Oiopat.— Kino  (1701)  cited  in  Rudo  Ensayo  (oo. 
1768),  Guiteras  trans.,  132,  1894;  Coues,  Oarc^ 
Diary,  551, 1900;  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  497, 
1884.    Ojiopas.— Ibid. 

Ojiitatara.  An  Oneida  chief  in  1776, 
popularly  called  The  Grasshopper.  His 
name  appears  as  Peter  Ojistarara  in  1786, 
and  among  the  Kirkland  papers  is  a  speech 
of  The  Grasshopper,  addressed  to  Gov. 
Clinton  of  New  York,  Jan.  27,  1785.  He 
was  then  principal  chief,  but  died  that 
year.  There  was. a  later  chief  of  the  same 
name.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Ojito  de  Samalaynca.  A  mission  estab- 
lished among  the  Suma  (q.  v.),  in  1683; 
situated  8  leagues  below  El  Paso,  in 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Escalante  (1775) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
192,  1889. 

Ojo  Caliente  (Span.:  'warm  spring'; 
native  name,  K'iapkwainakwin,  'place 
whence  flow  the  hot  waters').  A  ZuHi 
summer  village  about  14  m.  s.  w.  of  Zufii 
pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  not  far  from  the  ruined 
town  of  Hawikuh.  See  Mindeleff  in  8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  96, 1891. 
AfaaaOalientes.— Bandelier  quoted  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Rep.,  V,  43,  1884.  Oalirate.— Donaldson,  Moqui 
Pueblo  Inds..  127,  1893.  Hot  Ojot  CaUeBtaa.— 
Gushing  in  Millstone,  ix,  19,  Feb.  1884  (misprint 
Hos  ioT  Los).  K'iltp-kwai-na.— Cushine,  ibid.,  ix. 
55,  Apr.  1884  (Zufii  name).   K'iap'-kwu-aa-kwe. — 


Ibid.  (=>*  people  of  the  town  whence  flow  the  hot 
waters').    K'Up  kwai  aa  kwin.— Cushing  ii    "  " 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  494,  1886.    Ojo  Oalioate.— Common 


map  form.  Ojoa  Oalieiitaa.— Cushing  in  Mill- 
stone, IX,  225.  Pec.  1884.  Tkap-qaS-Ba.~Steven- 
son  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  542,  lfi»7. 

Oka.  A  modem  village  of  Iroquois, 
Nipissing,  and  Algonkin,  on  L.  of  the 
Two  Mountains,  near  Montreal,  Quebec. 
Cuoq  says  oka  is  the  Algonkin  name 
for  goldfish  or  pickerel  (see  Occow), 
The  Iroquois  name,  Kan^scUakey  signifies 
*on  the  hillside*,  from  dnescUa  'slope  or 
mountain  side,'  ke  *at  or  on.' 

The  village  was  settled  in  1720  by- 
Catholic  Iroouois,  who  were  previously  at 
the  Sault  au  Kfe)llet,  and  who  numbered 
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about  900  at  the  time  of  removal.  Soon 
after  they  were  joined  by  some  Nipissing 
and  Algonkin,  who  removed  from  a 
mission  on  Isle  aux  Tourtes,  the  latter 

G'  ?e  being  then  abandoned.  The  two 
ies  occupy  different  parts  of  the  vil- 
lage, separated  by  the  cnurch,  the  Iro- 
quois using  the  corrupted  Mohawk  lan- 
guage, while  the  others  speak  Algonquian. 
The  total  number  of  botn  was  375  in  1884, 
and  461  (395  Iroquois,  66  Algonkin)  in 
1906.  In  1881  a  part  of  them  removed  to 
Wat  ha  (Gibson),  Ontario,  where  they  are 
now  established,  numbering  140,  making 
the  total  number  at  both  settlements 
about  600.  For  an  account  of  these  In- 
dians see  Life  of  Rev.  Amand  Parent, 
Toronto,  1886,  in  which  the  religious 
troubles  are  related  from  a  Pn>tt?wtant 
point  i»f  view.  (j.  m.    j.  x.  b.  n. ) 

6iiii«^biadi||Aei. — JohniaoTi  {l7f>T)  in  N.  V.  DfM.'. 
CVil.  TJht..  VI 3,  ^JT^,  1H56,  GiJiABi^ii»^4,^Johti>Mkri 
(^tl^:^i^>M..  r?i^i^    CuL&udftutK^.— t:^t4tbuni  1 17riH) 

aufjii'l  by  Dmke.  Triijf.  Willi.,  2Kt,  i^n,    Ciiii«4a< 
Dgti. — Ui  TtMir^  Map,  1779.     Can atftiogib ii .  —  1  h i ij . , 

Traf .  Wild.,   Ui,  1841.      tiu&uAdA^A.  — Cnlileii 

Err  I,  Fiv^eNat..  1T2,  n47.  C»ii*»»Uffj—W  riser 
i3)  to  K.  \v  Dw,  roL  Hist,  Yi,  TOO.  1 855. 
•fbiadiiruiidax. — MofM^aKeof  lIiJ3,  Ibid. ,  vu,  5^4, 
IS&d  (^boiiiil  hin  CiionittimiKH,  Aniiiclux  [A4iron- 
dAcks]  U  OiaiMMpdife. — Uovt'morofi'iinfiajii  16^6 K 
Ibldn/IY,  120,  i^M,  CumuudAfo,— Petit  ion  rjf  17^, 
tbid.,  Vlt,  614.  186A.  Oui&ftud&ffr.— lUimt'T  (17(.IUL 
ibid.,  IV.  7^,  IBiyt.  Cflimglitadfl^wi*— TiiTiajahaHe 
Omt,  17 W,  ibid.,  VII,  393,  18?*.  Oocuadafah.^ 
gi  1 1i  M  M  n  ^  1 7r!0) .  i  bid , ,  VI .  .i«^  Wt^i,  CQOMAdifo.  — 
Humiy  U7H2)  In  Vt.  HL«t.  i^oo  TolL,  rt.  357,  IS7L 
CoQMAdAtin.— En^tbirm  iiT.S**)  qu-^ted  by  Dmke, 
Tthk,  Wild.,  ^71.  l>vM  Con eiiotagfl**.  — Clin tiUi 
( 174.'*  i  S n  N .  \" .  iiN  »e,  <;o] .  H i^t . .  \  [ ,  :i7e,  1865  Conet- 
Uiiffm— Smith  tiiiikteii  by  Uti\\  Vvtm,,  liH,  l^li 
ComM«Aiwf& -Htili^  in  N.  H.'HJst.  Scic.  D>Sl.,  ii, 
93,  1  %^7.  IJQnnu«dafin«.— Bi  »ii  q  ij  i^t  ( 1 7ri4)  1 1 1  ifjftyi 
by  Ji'flL'fsoTi,  KotvH,  147, 17*>-l.  Ooiin«£edAgi..^  \jjng, 
\\>l\  iiiid  Tm  v\ .  '2fh  I  ~i*l ,  Con  ntcedesM.— M  c  K  in  - 
ney  mid  Ha!].  Ind.  Trib*??j.  ni,  H\  Jf^Fhi.  ConnefB 
im**.— HuU'hitis  il77Hi  ill  SfhiMilrmfr,  lud. 
Tnbefl.  vi.  714,  If^i?.  dftimeiedi^Wfi  — i^mghtKi 
{176&J  to  Mouthjy  Arn..Tc>uf<  i^fol,,  27"J,  IH^il/Oao- 
TiiMiJli(ni]i  Tbnriip  im  fjiiotod  hv  .U'CTerHin,, 
|Vot«ii,  2m.  lSa.%  CfliifiotidAgo*!— Hiirirlinot,Stnr 
tn  the  W^est  12(^.  iKld.  CftnniHiAdue.  —  HaiiiHi'n 
flTOO)  in  N.  Y.  iJor.  Oil.  HU.,  iv.  «CJft.  is-^.  Oaa- 
a^tuUgai.-- Gc'rDilin  Flj^t^Conf.  n77l>>,  ibid.,  vije^ 
2^.  lJw7*  a«n»»aU«ne,— fJcx-.  of  IT  11.  ibid..  IX, 
1071^,  l§5rr.  Kinaiiitagi  lunuAk,— iiMt>i>l]eC,  IN.-Ti- 
obNM:»t  M8, ,  B ,  A . E . ,  1  ?^^7  1  fVno ( »tH!ot  r s iime  i .  Eui- 
cutake.  —  C  fj*-i.  j .  Ly  x .  I  rr>q . .  1 0.  1  ?«:i  >  M .  ^I^  e  w  k 
llH.iiit^),  l4ii**4t*rkee.— Klri^..lijiiin"i.  Ar.v  <H-,...(;tK 
t.ll.  l^K  K&noiBkda^e.— Fm.'rtiuLi]  i  KOii  ih  N'.  V  . 
IMV.  Col.  Hisl.,  IV.  in:4.  liSiVL  Loj]  d«  daiii  Mon 
t»fft*.— ^ti>«id<  rt  {lll^^^h,  ihUL,  vi,  &!y,  l«5fi,  Lao 
d»deux  llDiit»fae«,— Jiihns^in  a763K  IbM..  Vii,  ^2, 
185<>.  LAk9  of  tie  T w^Kpuntaioi,— i*hiin  .Cttlb ,  M  ij« . , 
SSJi,  lK^jf>.  0J».— Cnij.riMLArT,,Sl,  l*i7Jl.  SD«.vend&- 
aeym^JobiJHoii  HTJTi  iti  N.  Y.  Dw.  CvpI.  HIpI., 
Ti ,  a^*&.  1  tt-Sl^.  Boeiiaiidi^  n.  — 8t  odd  erl  1 1  7.t3  j ,  ibid , » 
780*  BehawevdAditi,  —  F I  J  i  >h  asm  Ojii  t/  (1 756  > , 
Ibid . ,  \  n ,  li:e,  1  ^"^ J.  Shoeni diei .— IJ udi-^JMi v  11741^^ 
lb!d.,  VI,  :^,  1?5,tJV.  Shttutweadftdiei— Ft  J^ihn^^PU 
Cnn  f .  { ITSft  J ,  i  bid .,  Vi  i.  23;l.  1  Sr.< k     8t » wend^y s  — 

Inqvoit.— MoTg^an,  bi))<t<»iiiP  Con-mnR.,  l-IiiJ:,  b^7l. 
Tillaf  r  of  the  Two  KoontaiiiA  — Jc^ffervri,  ¥r,  I>rjip,, 
pf,  1.1 1,  1761. 

Okaaltakala  ( *  between  the  waters  M .    A 
former  Choctaw  village    that  prooably 
stood  at  the  confluence  of  Petickfa  and ' 
Yannubbee  crs.,  in  Kemper  co.,  Miss. 

3466— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 8 


Oka  AltakaU.— Halbert  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc., 
VI,  424.  1902.  Oka-altakkaU.— West  Florida  map. 
ca.  1775.  Oka  attakkala.— Romans,  Florida,  310, 
1775. 

Okachippo.  A  former  Choctaw  town  in 
Mississippi.  It  was  evidently  in  Neshoba 
CO.,  but  the  exact  location  is  not  known. 
The  name  may  be  intended  for  Oka- 
shippa,  *  water  run  down.* — Halbert  in 
Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  430,  1902. 
Oka  ohippo.— West  Florida  map,  ca.  1776. 

Okaooopoly.  A  former  Choctaw  town 
on  Ocobly  cr.,  Neshoba  co..  Miss.,  from 
which  it  probably  derived  its  name. 
The  name  may  have  been  Oka-akoblty 
*  water  where  the  biting  is,'  referring  to 
good  fishing  there. — Halbert  in  Pub. 
Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  429,  1902. 
Oka  Ooopoly.— West  Florida  map,  ca.  1775. 

Okaghawiohaaha  ( *  man  of  the  south ' ) . 
A  band  of  the  Brul^  Teton  Sioux. 
Okafa-witeia.— Domey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  219. 1897.    Okaxa-witoaoa.— Ibid. 

Okahoki  (perhaps  M^okahokij  'people 
of  the  pumpkin  placeM.  A  Delaware 
band  or  subclan  formerly  living  on  Ridley 
and  Crum  crs.  in  Delaware  co.,  Pa.  In 
1703  they  were  removed  to  a  small  res- 
ervation near  Willistown  Inn. 
M'okahoki.— Brinton,  Lenape  Leg..  89, 1885.  0-ka- 
ho'-ki.— Morgan,  Anc.  8oc.,  172, 1877  (said  to  moan 
•ruler'). 

Okahnllo  ('mysterious  water*).  A 
former  scattering  Choctaw  town  on  and 
near  the  mouth  of  Sanotee  cr.,  Neshoba 
CO.,  Miss.,  and  extending  into  Newton 
CO. — Hall^ert  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist  Soc.,  vi, 
425,  1902;  Brown,  ibid.,  445. 
Oka  Hoola.— West  Florida  map,  ca.  1775.  Oka 
Hoolah.  —  Romans,  Florida,  310,  1775.  Okha 
HaUo. — Brown,  op.  cit. 

Okak.  A  Moravian  Eskimo  mission  on 
an  island  in  Okak  bay,  coast  of  Labrador, 
established  in  1776.  The  first  Christian 
Eskimo  convert  in  Labrador  was  baptized 
here  in  the  same  year.  In  1851  the 
natives  of  the  vicinity  suffered  severely 
from  famine.  It  is  still  a  flourishing  sta- 
tion and  the  seat  of  an  orphan  asylum. 
Okak.  — Thompson,  Moravian  Miss.,  229,  1890. 
Ok-kak.— Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  il,  199,  1863. 
O'Kok.— McLean,  Hudson  Bay,  ii.  157, 1849. 

Okakapassa.  A  former  Choctaw  town 
that  environed  the  present  Pinkney  Mill 
in  Newton  co..  Miss. — Brown  in  Pub. 
Miss.  Hist  Soc.,  vi,  443,  1902.  Cf. 
AcoJapism. 

LittleOolpJMaa.—JefTenrs,  French  Dom.Am.,map, 
148,  1761.  Oka  LopaMa.— West  Florida  map,  ca. 
1775. 

Okalnsa  ('black  water').  The  name 
of  a  settlement  or  of  settlements  of  the 
Choctaw.  On  d'Anville's  map  of  1732 
one  is  laid  down  on  the  s.  side  of  Black- 
water  cr.,  Kemper  co..  Miss.  There  are 
the  remains  of  several  other  villages 
along  the  same  stream  which  may  have 
borne  this  name  at  one  time  or  another. 
The  Oaka  Loosa  of  Romans*  map  (1775) 
is  not  on  this  stream,  however,  but  on 
White's    branch,   in  the   same  county, 
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where  are  still  the  remains  of  a  town, 
it  is  possible  that  White's  branch  was 
also  called  Okalusa  in  Romans'  time. 
This  writer  represents  the  Black  Water 
warriors  as  predatory  in  their  habits, 
often  making  inroads  into  the  territory 
of  the  Creeks.  In  1831  the  Black  Water 
people  numbered  78. — Halbert  in  Pub. 
Mies.  Hist  Soc.,  iii,  367-368,  1900;  vi, 
420,  1902. 

BUflk  Watar.— Jefferys,  Freneh  Dom.,i.  165, 1761. 
Oaka  Loota.— Romans,  Florida,  map,  1775.  Ogae 
Loanafl.—Jeffery8,  French  Dom.,  i,  164, 1761.  Oka 
Loota.— Romans,  Florida,  810, 1775.  OkeoooMa.— 
Lattr4.  Map  U.S..  1784.  Oke  Loum.— Pub.  Miss. 
Hist.  Soc.,  VI,  420, 1902  (misquotation  of  d'An- 
ville).  Oke  Looasa.— d'Anville's  map  in  Hamil- 
ton, Colonial  Mobile,  158,  1897.  Oqn^LoQSMt.— 
Du  Pratz,  La.,  ii,  241, 1758. 

Okanagan  Lake.  The  local  name  for  a 
body  of  Okina^an  on  the  w.  shore  of 
Okanagan  lake  m  s.  w.  British  Columbia; 
pop.  37  in  1901,  the  last  time  the  name 
appears. 
HaLowaa.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  n,  166, 1901. 

Okapoolo.  A  former  Choctaw  village 
probably  in  the  present  Newton  co., 
Miss. — Komans.  Florida,  map,  1775. 

Okatalaya  (Oka-talaia^  'spreading 
water').  One  of  the  Choctaw  Sixtowns 
which  controlled  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory in  the  present  Jasper  and  Smith  cos.. 
Miss.,  but  centered  on  Oka  Talaia  cr. — 
Halbert  in  Pub.  Ala.  Hist.  Soc.,  Misc. 
Coll.,  I,  383,  1901. 

Okawaiiku  ( *  coot' ).  A  subphratry  or 
gensof  theMenominee. — Hoffman  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  42,  1896. 

Okchayi.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  Oktchayi  cr.,  a  w.  tnbutary  of  Talla- 
poosa r.,  3  m.  below  Kailaidshi,  in  Coosa 
CO.,  Ala.  Its  inhabitants  were  of  Aliba- 
mu  origin,  as  were  also  those  of  Okchay- 
iidshi.  Milfort  gives  a  tradition  concern- 
ing their  migration.  Another  Creek  set- 
tlement of  the  same  name  was  situated  on 
the  E.  bank  of  Tombigbee  r.,  at  the  ford 
of  the  trail  to  the  Creek  Nation,  which 
was  in  a  bend  of  the  stream  a  few  miles 
below  Sukanatchi  junction,  probably  in 
Sumter  co.,  Ala.  This  was  probably  the 
mother  town  of  the  other  Okchayi  and 
of  Okehayudahi.  (a.  s.  g.) 

Eook-choia.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch.  87.  1848. 
HootehooM.— Hawkins  (1813)  in  Am.  State  Pap.. 
Ind.  Aff.,  I,  852,  1832.  Oakohog.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
425,  24th  Cong..  Ist  ness.,  302,  1836.  Oakohoie.— 
Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  il,  341, 1851.  Oakohoys.— Swan 
(1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  262.  1855. 
Oakfeea.— Galphin  (1787)  in  Am.  Slate  Pap.,  Ind. 
Aff.,  1, 32. 1832.  Oal^oys.— Blount  (1792),  ibid., 270. 
Occha.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  i,  134,  map, 
1761.  Ooohoy.— Romans,  Florida, 327. 1775.  Ooka.— 
Alcedo.  Die.  Geog.,  iii,  361. 1788.  Ookha.— Jefferys. 
Am.  A tlHA,  map 5, 1776.  Ockhoyt.— McKenney  and 
HaU,  Ind.  Tnbes,  iii,  80.  1854.  Ok-«hai.— Adair. 
Am. Inds.,  257, 273, 1775.  Okohoyt.— Romans,  Flor- 
ida, 90,  1775.  Oka-choy-atte.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  I,  266. 1851.  Okohoys.— Carroll.  Hist.  Coll. 
S.  C,  1, 190. 1836.  Oukehaee.— Schermerhom  (1812) 
In  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ii.  18, 1814.  Oxiail- 
Ie«.— Milfort,  M<:-moire,  266.  1802.  OaeaiUet.— 
Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  i,  88,  1851. 


Okchayi.    A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
on  Canadian  r.,  near  Hillabi,  Okla. 
Oktchayi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.Leg.,  li,  186, 1888. 

Okchayadflhi  ('little  Okchayi').  A 
former  small  Upper  Creek  town  in  the 
present  Elmore  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  e.  bank 
of  Coosa  r.,  between  Odshiapofa  (Little 
Talassee )  and  Tuskegee.  The  village  was 
removed  to  the  e.  side  of  Tallapoosa  r.  on 
accomit  of  Chickasaw  raids. 
Hook-choie-oo-ohe.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  37, 
1848.  Hookehoiooohe.— Hawkins  (1813)  in  Am. 
State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff..  l.  854,  1882.  Little  Oak- 
oh©y.— Creek  paper  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Rep.  37,  Slst 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  122.  1851.  Little  Oakioya.~r.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.  (1797),  68, 1837.  Oakdioieooohe.— Pick- 
ett, Hist.  Ala.,  II,  267,  1851.  Oktohayu'dahi.— 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  1. 141, 1884. 

Oke.  The  principal  villa^  of  the  £hat- 
isaht  (q.  v.),  on  Eperanza  inlet,  w.  coast 
of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col. — Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  264,  1902. 

Okechunne.    A  former  Moquelumnan 
eroup  on  Merced  r.,  central  Cal. 
Oohelmamiii. — Kroeber  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  Tin,  650, 
1906.    Okeohvnme.— Wessells  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  76,  84th  Cong.,  3d  sess..  80, 1857. 

Okehumpkee  (probably  *  lonely  water'). 
A  former  8eminole  town  30  m.  s.  w.  from 
Volusia,  and  n.  e.  of  Dade's  battle  ground, 
Volusia  CO.,  Fla.  Mikanopy  .was  chief 
in  1823,  between  which  date  and  1836  it 
was  abandoned. 

Oeahnmpky.— <3ad8den  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  78. 25th 
Cong. ,  2d  sesB. ,  407. 1888.  Okahnmky.— Scott's  map, 
ibid.,  408-9.  Okehampkee.-H.  R.  Doc.  74,  19Qi 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  27, 1826. 

Oketo.  The  Yurok  name  of  Big  lagoon 
on  the  N.w.  coast  of  Cal.,  10  m.  n.  of  Irini- 
dad,  as  well  as  of  the  largest  of  the  several 
Yurok  villages  thereon.  (  a.  l.  k.  ) 

Okhatatalaya  {Okhata-talaiaf  'spreading 
pond*) .  A  former  Choctaw  town  in  the 
westernmost  part  of  the  present  Newton 
CO.,  Miss.  It  was  named  from  a  pond 
several  acres  in  extent,  near  the  center  of 
the  town,  which  was  a  great  resort  for 
wild  fowl. — Brown  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist. 
Soc..  VI,  446,  1902. 

OkUiMSi  (O-H^-H'sa).  An  extinct  Creek 
clan. — Gat«;het,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  155, 
1884. 

Okiiut^an  (etymolo^  doubtful).  A 
name  originally  applied  to  the  confluence 
of  Similkameen  ana  Okanogan  ra.,  but  ex- 
tended first  to  include  a  small  bsmd  and 
idterward  toa  largeand  important  division 
of  the  Salishan  family.  They  formerly 
inhabited  the  w.  side  of  Okanogan  r., 
Wash.,  from  Old  Ft  Okano^n  to  Uie  Ca- 
nadian border,  and  in  British  Columbia 
the  shores  of  Okanagan  lake  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Later  they  displaeed 
an  Athapascan  tribe  from  the  valley  of 
the  Similkameen.  In  1906  there  were  527 
Okinagan  on  Colville  res..  Wash.,  and  824 
under  the  Kamloops-Okanagan  agency, 
British  Columbia;  total,  1,351.  Giobs  in 
1855  gave  the  following  list  of  Okinagan 
bands  on  Okanogan  r. :  Tkwuratum,  Ko- 
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nekonep,  Klackhaitkwn,  Kinakanes,  and 
Milakitekwa.  The  Kinakanes  appear  to 
be  the  Okinagan  proper.  He  also  claa^ed 
the  Sanpoil  with  them,  but  says  ''these 
are  also  claimed  by  the  Spokans,"  and  in 
fact  they  are  still  oftener  placed  by  them- 
eelree.  To  Gibbs'  list  should  be  added 
the  Intietook  band  of  Ross.  The  follow- 
ing villages  or  bands  are  enumerated  in 
the  Canadian  Reports  of  Indian  Affairs: 
Ashnola,  Chuchunayha,  Keremeus,  Nka- 
maplix,  Nkamip,  Okanagan  Lake,  Pentic- 
ton,  Shennosquankin,  and  Spahamin. 
Teit  gives  four  others:  Kedlamik,  Kom- 
konatko,  Ntlkius.  and  Zutsemin.  Dawson 
adds  Whatlminek.  See  also  Skamoynu- 
macht. 

KiiJi'ntli'atlam,— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  10, 1B89  ( *  flatheads ' :  Kutenal  name) .  Kina- 
kaaaL-Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  412,  1855. 
KSkEBi1c'ki.--<;hamberlain  in  8ih  RepTN.  W. 
Tribes  Can..  7.  1S92  (Kutenai  name).  Oakana- 
nas.— RosB,  Fur  Hunters,  1. 44,1856.  OaUnaoken.— 
Roes,  Adventures.  287, 1847  (used  collectively  and 
also  as  applying  to  a  subdivision) .  Oakinafaa.— 
Cox.  Columb.  R.,  ii,  86. 1881.  Ochlnskfln.— Qiorda, 
Ealbpel  Diet.,  i.  439M877-79.  Okanagaa.— Duflot 
de  Mofras.  Oregon,  ii.  100, 1844.  Okanaraa  —Par- 
ker.  Journal,  298. 1840.  Oka]iacoa.->Telt  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.  il.  167.  1900.  a-kan-i-kaa.— 
Hoigan.  Consang.  and  Aifin.,  290,  1871.  Okaaa- 
kaaat.— De  Smet.  Letters.  230, 1848.  Okaaaken.— 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can^  map,  1890. 
(nsaiM-Kaaiea.-«tevens  in  H.  R.  Doc.  48.  84th 
Cong.,  1st  sesB.,  8, 1856.  Okenafaass.— Shea,  Oath. 
MisL.  477,  1855.  Okeaakaaaa.— De  Smet,  Letters. 
234, 1848.  OkUkaaM.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1856, 190. 1857.  Okiaaffaasa.— De  Smet.  op.  cit.,  ^. 
Okiaagswi.— ATVickar,  Exped.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
n.  386. 1842.  Okinahans.  —Stevens  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc 
66. 84th  Cong.,  1st sess..  12. 1856.  OKiaakaiB.--Qa]- 
latfn  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc..  if,  27. 1848.  Oki- 
aakaa.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped..  Yi.  205, 1846. 
OkJaskiasa— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  892, 1854. 
or  inSen.  Ex.  Doc.4,40th  Cong.. 
OkinalE-Mi.— Boasin  5th  Rep. 
*..  ...  **.t^  V,-...,  10, 1889.  OOdniTctn.— Cham- 
berlain  in  8th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  7,  1892. 
OkiaekaBS.—De  Smet.  Letters.  215,  1843.  Okia-s- 
Kaaw.— Craig  In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  84th  Cong., 
3d  tesi.,  17lTT857.  a.kin-i-kaiBsa.-Shaw  in  H.  R. 
Ex.Doc.87,S4tbCong..3dse8S..113,1857.  Okiao- 
ksas.— Watkina  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  20,  45th  Cong., 
2d  iees.,  5, 1878.  O-ki-wah-Uae.— Ross  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep..  27. 1870.  Okaaaagaas.— Robertson  (1846)  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  76,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  9.  1848. 

ifsa.— Wilkee.  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  iv,  481. 
Okoaagim.— Dart  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  216, 1851. 

!faa--Wilices.  ibid..  461,  1854.  Omakaasa.— 
Stevens  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  66.  34th  Cong..  1st  seas., 
U),  1856.  OnUaegaoa.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52. 
ai£t  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  170.  1850.'  Oo-karaa-kaae  — 
Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec  if.  6. 1891 
(Ntlakjapamnk  name).  Oukiasgaas.— Lane  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  159.  1850.  Bokit-ha-a-ot— Mackay 
Qooted  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc  Can.,  sec  n,  6,  1891. 
Sddt-ha-a-ttt-oh.— Ibid.  Binkuafli.— Oatschet,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  (properly  Isonkualli,  'our  people':  own 
name).  Bka-inh.— Mackay  quoted  by  Dawson  in 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec  ii,  7. 1891  (own  name). 
Sm - waa'- a- flMMh.— Dawson,  ibid.,  5  (Shuswap 
name).  aB-a-BA-asah.— Mackay  quoted  by  Daw- 
"on.  ibid.  Teit<}aa''iit.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can..  10.  1889  (Ntlakyapomuk  name). 
V-ka-aakaas.— Mackay  quoted  by  Dawson,  op. 
dt.6. 

Olriaoyoktokawik.  A  small  Kaviagmiut 
Eekimo  village  on  the  coast  opposite 
Sledge  id.,  Alawka. — 11th  Census,  Alaska, 
162,  1893. 

Okiopiiat.  A  name  sometimes  given 
collectively  to  the  Eskimo  of  St  Lawrence 


1845. 


and  the  Diomede  ids.,  Alaska.  The 
former  belong  properly  to  the  Yuit  of 
Asia;  for  the  latter,  see  Imaklimiut  and 
Ingriklimiul. 

lalaad  laaait.— Dall  in  Proc  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xxxrv, 
877.  1885.  KokhOit  iaaiiia.— Simpson  quoted  by 
Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  15,  1877.  Okss- 
aff'-mfit.—Dall,  ibid.  OkMOfmotss.— Dall  in  Proc. 
A.  A.  A.  S.,  XVIII.  266, 1869.  Okhagaaak.— Petroff 
in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884. 

Okiotorbik.  A  former  Eskimo  village 
on  Aneretok  fjord,  s.  Greenland;  pop.  50 
in  1829. 

Okkiosorbik.— Qraah,  Exped.  E.  Coast  Greenland, 
114, 1887. 

Okiiko.  A  chief  of  the  Weapemeoc  of 
Virginia,  in  1585-86,  who  with  Menatonon 
gave  to  Ralfe  Lane  most  of  the  informa- 
tion communicated  to  Sir  Walter  tLaleigh 
respecting  the  surroanding  region.  Al- 
thoagh  independent,  Okisko  was  domi- 
nated to  some  extent  by  Menatonon,  who 
induced  him  to  acknowledge  subjection  to 
the  English  queen.  Nevertheless  Lane 
accused  him  oi  being  the  leader  in  the  plot 
formed  by  his  tribe,  the  Mandoag  (Notto- 
way), and  other  Indians,  to  massacre  the 
colonists.  (c.  T. ) 

Okitiyakni  (Hitchiti:  OH-Hydkni,  prob- 
ably *  whirlpool'  or  *  river  oend').  A 
former  Lower  Creek  village  on  the  e. 
bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  8  m.  below 
Eufaula,  in  Quitman  co.,  Gra.  Pop.  580 
in  1822. 

Ootiyokny.— Woodward,  Reminis.,  107,  1859. 
O-ke-te-yos-oa-aos.— Hawkins  (1814)  in  Am.  State 
Pap..  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  859,  1882.  Oka-tiokiBaBS.— 
Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  864, 1 822.  Oketayooaaae.— 
Hawkins,  op.  cit.  860.  Okets  Tooaaae.— Ibid., 
845.  O-ks-tsyoo-Mi-aa.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch, 
66. 1848.  Oki-tiyd^.-Oatschet.  (Treek  Migr.  Leg., 
1, 140. 1884. 

Oklafalaya  ('the  lon^  peoi)le').  One 
of  the  three  great  divisions  into  which 
the  Choctaw  (q.  v. )  were  divided  for  at 
least  a  third  of  a  century  prior  to  their  re- 
moval to  Indian  Ter.  Originally  it  may 
have  been  the  name  of  a  town,  extended 
in  time  to  include  all  the  settlements  in 
the  r^on  in  which  it  was  situated.  Un- 
like those  in  the  eastern  divisions,  the 
Indians  of  this  section  were  scattered  in 
small  settlements  over  a  great  extent  of 
territory.  *  *  The  boundary  line  separating 
this  from  the  northeastern  district  began 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  little  town 
of  Cumberland,  in  Webster  co.  [Miss.]; 
thence  ran  southwesterly  on  the  dividing 
ridge  separating  the  headwaters  of  Tibbee 
(Oktibbeha)  on  the  s.  from  the  Bi^  Black 
waters  on  the  w.  down  to  the  vicinity  of 
Dido,  in  Choctaw  co. ;  thence  in  a  zigzag 
course  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
Noxubee  and  the  Yokenookeny  waters  to 
the  vicinity  of  New  Prospect;  thence  it 
zigzagged  more  or  less  easterly  between 
the  headwaters  of  Pearl  r.  and  the  Noxu- 
bee waters  to  a  point  on  the  ridge  not  far 
s.  of  Old  Singleton  (not  the  present  Sin- 
gleton); thence  southerly  on  the  ridge 
between  the  Pearl  r.  waters  on  the  w.  and 
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the  Noxubee  and  Sukenatcha  waters  on 
the  E. ;  thence  somewhat  westerly  by  Ya- 
zoo Town,  in  Neshoba  co. ;  thence  more 
or  less  southerly  on  the  ridge  between 
the  headwaters  of  Talasha  and  the  head- 
waters of  Oktibbeha  (there  are  two  Ok- 
tibbeha crs.  in  Mississippi)  to  the  ancient 
town  of  Kunshak-bolukta,  which  was  sit- 
uated in  the  s.  w.  part  of  Kemper  co., 
some  2  m.  from  the  Neshoba  and  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Lauderdale 
CO.  line.  The  line  separating  the  western 
from  the  southeastern  be^n  at  Kunshak- 
bolukta,  first  going  a  short  distance  north- 
westerly between  the  Talasha  and  Oktib- 
beha waters;  thence  it  zigza^ed  more  or 
less  southwesterly  on  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  Pearl  and  the  Chickasaw  hay 
waters  until  it  came  to  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Station,  in  Scott  co.  Mokalusha 
Town  (Imoklasha),  situated  on  the  head- 
waters of  Talasha  cr.,  in  Neshoba  co., 
though  somewhat  s.  of  the  r^ular  line, 
belonged  to  the  western  district.  From 
the  vicinity  of-  Lake  Station  the  line  ran 
southward  on  the  dividing  ridge  between 
West  Tallyhalv  and  Leaf  r.  down  to  the 
confluence  of  these  two  streams.  Leaf  r. 
from  this  confluence  down  to  where  it 
struck  the  Choctaw  boundary  line  formed 
the  remainder  of  the  line  sepan  Jng  the 
western  district  from  the  southeastern. ' ' — 
Halbert  in  Pub.  Ala.  Hist.  Soc.,  Misc. 
Coll.,  i;  375-376,  1901. 
Hattaok-falaih-ho«h.— Reed  in  Sturm'r.  Statehood 
Mag.,  I,  85,  Nov.  1905.  OaWafalaya.— U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat.  (1837),  698,  1837.  Okla  falaya.— Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg..  l,  104. 1884.  OUlefoleia.— Wright 
in  Ind.  -Aff.  Rep.,  848,  1843.  Oooooloo-Falaya.— 
Romans,  Fla.,  73, 1775.  TTkla falaya.— West  Florida 
map,  ca.  1775.  • 

Oklahaxmali  ( *  six  towns' ) .  Originally 
given  to  6  closely  connected  Choctaw 
towns  on  several  tributaries  of  Chicasaw- 
hay  r.,  in  Smith  and  Jasper  cos..  Miss., 
this  name  finally  came  to  be  applied  to 
one  of  the  three  principal  divisions  of 
the  Choctaw  which  included,  besides  the 
"Sixtowns**  proper,  the  districts  of 
Chickasawhay,  Yowani,  Coosa,  and  pjer- 
haps  some  others,  the  names  of  which 
have  become  lost.  The  towns  were  also 
called  ** English  towns'*  because  they 
espoused  the  English  cause  in  the  Choc- 
taw civil  war  of  1748-50.  Adair  (Hist. 
Inds.,  298, 1775)  mentions  *' seven  towns 
that  lie  close  together  and  next  to  New 
Orleans,"  possibly  meaning  these.  The 
six  towns  were  Bishkon,  Chinakbi,  Inkil- 
lis  Tamaha,  Nashwaiya,  Okatalaya,  and 
Talla.  They  spoke  a  peculiar  dialect  of 
Choctaw,  and  in  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
where  they  removed  in  1845,  they  are 
still  known  as  Sixtown  Indians.  Al- 
though the  name  **Six  Towns"  was 
usually  applied  to  this  group,  Oskelagna 
(q.  v.)  was  also  mentioned  as  one  of 
them,  which  would  make  a  seventh,  thus 
agreeing  with  Adair's  statement.     The 


population  in  1846  (Rutherford  in  Ind. 
Arf.  Rep.,  877,  1847)  was  650.  For  the 
boundaries  of  this  division,  see  Oklafalaya 
and  Oypatoocooloo.  (h.  w.  h.  ) 

Bay  In(iiaiu.~Rutherford  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  877, 
1847.  Engliah  Towns.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.. 
1, 108, 1884.  (DklahaneU.— Wright  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
348, 1843.  dkla  hiimaU.— OatHchet,  Creek  Mlgr. 
Leg.,  I,  104.  isai.  OkU-homali-hoth.— Reed  in 
Sturm's  Statehood  Mag.,  i,  85,  Nov.  1905.  Bix- 
towna.— Rutherford  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  877.  1847. 
Six  Towns  Indiana.— Claiborne  (1843)  in  Sen.  Doc. 
168,  28th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  192, 1844. 

Oknagak.  A  Kuskwograiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage and  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sion on  the  N.  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska.  Pop.  130  in  1880,  36  in  1890. 
Oh-hagamiot.— llth  Census.  Alaska,  164,  1893. 
Okhogamuta.— Nelson  (1879)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Oknanunot— Baker, 
ibid.  Oknagamnte.— Bruce.  Alaska,  map,  1885. 
Ookhogamute.— Hallock  in  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  ix, 
90, 1898. 

Okomint  ('people  of  the  lee  side'). 
An  Eskimo  tribe  dwelling  on  Cumber- 
land sd.,  Baffin  land.  They  embrace  the 
Talirpingmiut,  Kinguamiut,  Kingnait- 
miut,  and  Saumingmiut:  When  whalers 
first  visited  them,  about  1850,  the  popu- 
lation amounted  to  1,500,  but  it  was  re- 
duced to  245  in  1883.  Their  villages  and 
settlements  are:  Anamitung,  Aukard- 
neling,  Ekaluakdjuin,  Ekaluin,  Ekaluk- 
djuak,  Idjorituaktuin,  Igpirto,  Imigen, 
Kangertloaping,  Kangertlung,  Kimgert- 
lukdjuaq,  Karmang,  Karsukan,  Karu- 
suit,  Katemuna,  Kekertaujang,  Keker- 
ten,  Kimissing,  Kingaseareang,  Kingua, 
Kitinguiang,  Kordlubing,  Koukdjuaa, 
Naujateling,  Nedlung,  Niantilik,  Nird- 
lirn,  Niutang,  Nuvujmung,  Nuvujen,  Pa- 
jetung,  Sakiakdjungi  Saunutung,  Tiker- 
akdjung,  Tuakd|uak,  Tupirbikdjuin,  Ug- 
juktun^,  Ukiadhving,  Umanaktuak,  and 
Utikimiting. 

Ckiomiut.— BoaA  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  424,  1888. 
Oxomiut.— Boa.sin  Petermanns  Mitt,  no.80,69, 1885. 

Okommakamesit.  A  village  of  praying 
Indians  in  1674  near  the  present  Marl- 
borough, Mass.  It  was  in  the  territory 
of  the  Niprauc. 

Okkokonimeait.— Oookin  (1677)  in  Trans.  Am.. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  II,  436,  1836.  Okonunakamaait.— 
Gookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  a.,  i, 
185, 1806.  Okonhomeaait.— Oookin  (1677)  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  n,  455, 1886. 

Okopeya  ( '  in  danger') .  A  band  of  the 
Sisseton  8ioux,  an  offehoot  of  the  Tizap- 
tan.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217, 
1897. 

Okos  riband  of  bulls').  A  former 
Ankara  oand  under  Kunuteehan,  Chief 
Bear. 

Bulla.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  143, 
1851.  Okos'.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  357, 
1862. 

Okotsisak.  An  Eskimo  village  on  Sal- 
mon r.,  w.  Greenland. — Kane,  Arctic 
Explor.,  II,  124,  1856. 

Okow.    See  Occow. 

Okowviigha.  A  former  Grabrieleflo 
rancheria  near  San  Fernando  mission, 
Los  Angeles  co.,   Cal.   (Taylor  in   Oal. 
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Farmer,  May  11,  1860) .  Probably  identi- 
cal with  Kowanga  or  with  Cahuenga. 

Okpaak.    A  Malecite  village  on  middle 
St  John  r.,  N.  B.,  in  1769. 
OeptdL— La  Tour,   map,   17M.     Okpaak.~Wood 
(1769)  qpoted  by  Hawkins,  Miss.,  361, 1845.    Oof- 
pMk.-Jeflfer3r8,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt.  1,  mao,  119,1761. 

Okvanu  A  former  Maidu  village  on  the 
w.ade  of  Feather  r.,  just  below  the  vil- 
la^ of  Seeom,  Sutter  co.,  Cal. — Dixon  in 
Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  xvii,  pi.  38, 
1905. 

Oktahatke  ('white  sand').  A  former 
Seminole  town  7  m.  n.  e.  of  SamjMda, 
probably  in  Calhoun  co.,  Fla.  Meno- 
homahla  was  chief  in  1823.— H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  74,  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  27,  1826. 

Oktehnniialgi  ('salt  people').  An  ex- 
tinct Creek  clan. 

Ok-chttii'-wi.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  161.  1878.  Ok- 
tehmmalfL—GatKhet,  Creek   Migr.  Leg.,  i,  156, 

Okuwa.     The  Cloud  clans  of  the  Tewa 

Gieblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San 
defonso,  Tesuque,and  Nambe,  N.  Mex., 
and  of  Hano,  Ariz. 

Ksr— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89,  18P1 
(NaTEho  name).  C-ku-wa.— Fewkes  in  Am. 
AnthTop.,  vii,  166,  1894  (Hano).  Okava-td6a.— 
Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  349, 1896  (Hano  and 
San  Ildefonso  forms;  td6a  =  ' people').  O'-ka- 
woi.— Stephen,  op.  cit.  (Hano).  O'-maa.— Ibid. 
(Hopi  name).  Oquwa  td6a.— Hodge,  op.  cit. 
(Sanu  Clara  form;  9=6er.  ch).  Ovk^t  td6a.— 
Ibid.  (Tesuque  form),  (hrfaii  tdoa.— Ibid.  (Nambe 
form). 

Okwannchn  {Ok-wa^'nurchu).  A  small 
Shasta  tribe  formerly  occupying  the  upper 
part  of  McCloud  r.,  Cal.,  as  far  down  as 
Salt  cr.,  the  upper  Sacramento  as  far 
down  as  Squaw  cr.,  and  the  valley  of  the 
latter  stream.  Their  language  is  in  part 
clo8e  to  that  of  the  Shasta  proper,  but  it 
contains  a  number  of  totally  distinct 
words,  unlike  any  other  surrounding 
language.  (r.  b.  d.) 

Ola  ( (/'la) .  A  former  village  of  the 
Maidu  on  Sacramento  r.,  just  above 
Knight's  Landing,  Sutter  co.,  Cal.  The 
name  has  also  been  ai>plied  to  the  inhab- 
itants as  a  tribal  division.  If  they  were 
the  same  as  the  Clashes,  who  in  1856 
lived  near  Hock  farm,  Sutter  co.,  there 
were  20  survi  vors  in  1856.  (  b.  b.  d.  ) 
OlMhea— Taylor  In  Cal.  Fanner.  Nov.  9,  1860 
( probably  identical ) .  Ol'-la.— Powers  in  Cont.  N. 
A  Ethnol.,  HI,  282, 1877. 

OUbalkebiclie  (Ulabalhebish,  'Tattooed 
Serpent,*  in  French  Serpent  PiquSj  usually 
bat  erroneously  translated  *  Stung  Ser- 
pent'). A  noted  Natchez  chief  and  the 
one  oftenest  referred  to  by  French 
writers.  He  was  not  the  Great  Sun,  or 
bead-chief  of  the  nation,  but  occupied  the 
second  j>oeitioo  of  dignity,  that  of  head 
war-chief,  and  was  so  deeply  loved  by  his 
superior  that  he  was  sometimes,  as  by 
Damont's  informant,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  h«id-chief  himself.  He  and  the 
Great  Sun  are  usually  called  brothers,  and 
very  likely  they  were,  though  it  is  possi- 
ble they  were  brothers  only  m  the  Indian 


sense — i.  e.,  as  children  of  women  belong- 
ing to  one  social  group.  The  first  that  is 
heard  of  Olabalkebicne  is  in  the  Natchez 
war  of  1716,  when  he  with  his  brother 
and  a  number  of  other  persons  were 
seized  by  Bienville  and  held  in  captivity 
until  they  had  agreed  to  make  reparation 
for  the  murder  of  some  traders  and  aFsist 
the  French  in  erecting  a  fort  near  their 
villages.  From  this  time  until  his  death 
Olabalkebiche  appears  as  the  friend  of 
the  French  and  peacemaker  between  his 
own  people  and  them.  He  was  on  inti- 
mate terras  with  all  the  French  oflBcers 
and  the  principal  settlers,  including  the 
historian  Le  Page  Du  Pratz.  At  his  death, 
in  1725,  the  grief  of  the  Great  Sun  knew 
no  bounds,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  the  French  could  restrain 
him  from  committing  suicide.  They 
could  not,  however,  avert  the  destruction 
of  his  wives  and  officers  who  were  killed 
to  a<!company  his  soul  into  the  realm  of 
spirits.  Before  this  took  place  his  body 
lay  in  state  in  his  own  house  for  some 
time  surroimded  by  his  friends,  the  in- 
signia of  his  rank,  and  the  marks  of  his 
prowess,  including  the  calumets  received 
by  him,  and  46  rings,  to  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  times  he  had  counted  coup  against 
his  enemies.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the 
mortuary  ceremonies  are  given  by  Du 
Pratz  and  Dumont,  though  the  latter,  or 
rather  his  anonymous  informant,  is  in 
error  in  speaking  of  him  as  the  Great 
Sun.  From  all  the  accounts  given  of  this 
chief  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  man  of 
unusual  force  of  character  combined  with 
an  equal  amount  of  sagacity  in  the  fa<*e  of 
new  conditions,  such  as  were  brought 
about  by  the  settlement  of  the  French  in 
his  neighborhood.  Whether  from  policy  • 
or  real  regard  he  was  one  of  the  best 
friends  the  French  possessed  among  the 
Natchez,  and  his  death  and  that  of  his 
brother  two  years  later  paved  the  way 
for  an  ascendancv  of  the  English  party 
in  the  nation  ana  the  terrible  massacre 
of  1729.  (j.  R.  s.) 

Olacnayake.  A  former  Seminole  village 
situated  about  the  extreme  n.  e.  comer  of 
Hillsboro  co.,  Fla.— H.  R.  Doc.  78,  25th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  map,  768,  1838. 

Olagale.  A  •** kingdom,"  i.  e.  tribe, 
mentioned  bv  Fontaneda  as  being,  about 
1570,  somewhere  in  n.  central  Florida,  e. 
of  Apalachee.  By  consonantic  inter- 
change it  appears  to  be  identical  with 
Etocale  (Biedma),  Ocale  (Ranjel),  and 
Cale  (Gentl.  of  Elvas),  a  "province'* 
through  which  De  Soto  passed  in  1539  on 
the  road  to  Potano  (q.  v. ),  and  is  probably 
also  the  Eloqual6  of  the  De  Bry  map  of 
1591,  indicated  as  westward  from  middle 
St  John  r.,  perhaps  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  present  Ocala,  Marion  co. ,  Fla.  Bied- 
ma speaks  of  it  as  a  small  town,  probably 
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confosing  the  tribe  with  one  of  ite  vil- 
lages, but  all  the  others  speak  of  it  as  an 
independent  province  or  kingdom.  Ran- 
jel  names  Uqueten  as  the  nrst  town  of 
the  province  entered  by  the  Spaniards 
coming  from  the  s.  ( J.  m.  ) 

Oale.— &njel  {ca.  1646)  In  Bourne,  De  Soto  Narr., 
II,  67, 1904;  Gentl.  of  ElvM  (1557),  ibid.,  1. 85, 1904. 
Bloqual^— De  Bry  map  (1591)  in  Le  Moyne  Narr., 
Appleton  trans. ,  1875.  Btooale.— Biedma  ( 1544)  in 
Boume,op.cit.,ii,5.  Ooala.— Brinton,  Flor.  Penin., 
19, 1859.  Ooale.— Ranjel  {ca.  1646)  in  Bourne,  op. 
cit.,  II,  65;  De  Soto  (1689),  ibid.,  162.  OcalL— Gar- 
cilasso  de  la  Vega  (1591)  in  HakluytSoe.  Pub.,  ix, 
xxxii,  1851.  Ooaly.— GarcilasHO  de  la  Vega  (1591) 
in  Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Fla.,  281,  1881.  Olacale.— 
Fontaneda  {ca.  1575),  Memoir,  B.  Smith  trans., 
18-20, 1854. 

Olagatano.  Named  with  Otopali  by 
Fontaneda,  about  1575,  as  a  village  re- 
ported to  be  inland  and  n.  from  the  coast 
provinces  of  "Chicora,"  about  the  pres- 
ent Charleston,  S.  C.  Distinct  from  Ona- 
gatano,  which  he  names  as  a  mountain 
region  farther  away.  ( J.  m.  ) 

OUcatano.— Fontaneda  (1576)  quoted  by  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii.  257,  1875.  6lafatano.— Fonta- 
neda Mem.,  Smith  trans.,  16,  1854.  Olfatano.— 
Fontaneda  quoted  by  Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Fla..  585, 
1881.  Olooatano.— Fontaneda  in  Temaux-Com- 
pans,  Voy.,  xx,  24,  1841. 

Olamentke.  A  name  first  applied  by 
some  of  the  earlier  writers  to  a  so-called 
division  of  the  Moquelumnan  family  in- 
habiting the  country  immediately  n.  of 
the  (xolden  Gate  and  San  Francisco  bay, 
in  Marin,  Sonoma,  and  Napa  cos.,  Cal. 
The  people  of  this  region  were  among  the 
later  neophytes  taken  to  Dolores  mission 
at  San  Francisco,  and  among  the  first  of 
those  at  San  Rafael  and  San  Francisco 
Solano  missions,  both  of  which  were  in 
their  country.  Very  few  of  these  so-called 
Olamentke  now  survive.  See  Moquelum- 
nan. (s.  A.  B.) 
BodcM.— Ludewig.  Am.  Aborig.  Lang.,  20,  1858. 
O'-lah-ment'-ko.— Merriam  in  Am.  Anthrop..  ix, 
339.  1907.  Olamaatke.— Baer  cited  by  Latham  in 
Proc.  PhUol.  Soc.  Lond..  79. 1854. 

Olamon  ( *  paint,*  usually  referring  to  red 
paint. — Gerard).  A  Penobscot  village 
occupying  an  island  in  Penobscot  r.  near 
Green  bush.  Me. 

Olamon.— Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vii,  104. 1876.  Oil©- 
mon  Indiana.— Vetromile,  ibid.,  vi,  211, 1859.  ITl- 
amitniu^— Gat<«?het,  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1S87 
(Penobscot  name). 

Olanohe.    Supposed  to  be  a  Mono-Pa- 
\'iotfio  band  of  s.  e.  California,  and  evi- 
dently the  people  of  Olancha,  s.  of  Owens 
lake. 
Olaaohea.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  June  8, 1860. 

Old  Dogs.  A  society  of  the  Hidatsa. — 
Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  143, 
1851. 

Old  King.    See  SayenqueragJUa. 

Old  Knife.  A  prominent  chief  of  the 
Skidi  Pawnee,  known  among  his  people  as 
Latalesha  ( *  Knife  Chief ' ) ,  first  brought  to 
public  notice  at  St  Louis  when  he  signed, 
as  Settulushaa,  the  treaty  of  June  18,  and, 
as  I^tereeshar,  the  treaty  of  June  22, 1818. 
Maj.  S.  H.  Long  met  him  at  his  camp  on 
Loup  fork  of  Platte  r.,  Nebr.,  in  1819. 


He  was  the  father  of  Petaleeharo  (q.  v. ) 
and  to  him  is  attributed  the  cessation  of 
the  religious  custom  of  burning  prisoners. 
He  also  signed  the  treaty  of  Ft  Atkinson, 
Council  Bluffs,  la.,  Sept.  30,  1825.  An 
oil  portrait,  painted  by  John  Ne^gle  in 
1821,  is  in  possession  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania. 

Old  Kad  Town.  A  former  village,  proba- 
bly of  the  Upper  Creeks,  on  an  upper 
branch  of  Cahawba  r.,  near  the  preeent 
Birmingham,  Ala. — Royce  in  18tn  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  Ala.  map,  1900. 

Old  dneen.    See  Magnus, 

Old  Shawnee  Town.  A  village  of  the 
Shawnee,  situated  before  1770  on  Ohio  r. 
in  Gallia  co.,  Ohio,  3  m.  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Kanawha. — Washington 
(1770)  quoted  by  Rupp,  West  Penn., 
app.,  401,  1846. 

Old  Sitka.  A  summer  camp  of  the  Sitka 
Indians  on  Baranof  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  73 
in  1880.— Petroff  in  Tenth  Census,  Alaska, 
32,  1884. 

Old  Skin  Neckisce.  A  former  Oglala 
Sioux  band,  under  Minisa,  or  Red  Wa- 
ter.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 
142,  1851. 

Old  Smoke.     See  Sayenqueraghta. 

Oldtown.  A  village  of  the  Penobscot 
on  an  island  in  Penobscot  r.,  a  few  m. 
above  Bangor,  Me.  It  contained  410  in- 
habitants in  1898. 

Indian  Oldtown.— Little  (17S8)  in  Me.  Hi4.  Soc. 
Ck>ll.,  VII,  13, 1876.  Nganudme.— Oatschet,  Penob- 
scot MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887  (Penobscot  name).  Old- 
town.— Conf.  of  1786  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vn,  10. 
1876.  Panawansoot.— Ballard  {ca.  1830),  Ibid..  1. 466, 
1865.  Panawapskek.— Gatschet,  Penobscot  MS.. 
B.  A.  E.,  1887  (native  form  of  Penobucot). 

Olegel.  The  Yurok  name  of  a  Karok 
village  on  Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  at  the 
mouui  of  Camp  cr.,  1  m.  below  Orleans 
Bar.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1905. 

Oleharkarmekarto  ( Ole-har-kar-me^'kar' 
iOj  'elector').  A  subclan  of  the  Dela- 
wares. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Olemos.  A  former  rancheria  connected 
with  Dolores  mission,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Oler.  The  Yurok  name  of  a  Karok  vil- 
lage between  Orleans  Bar  and  Red  Cap 
cr., Klamath r.,  N.  w.  Cal. — A.  L.  Kroeber, 
inf  n,  1905. 

Olesino.    A  Chumashan  village  between 
Goleta  and  Pt  Concepcion,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Oleaina.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1863. 
Olerino.— Cabrillo  (1542)  in   Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  183, 1857. 

Olestnra.  A  former  rancheria  connected 
with  Dolores  mission,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 
1861. 

Olhon.  A  division  of  the  Costanoan 
family,  formerly  on  San  Francisco  penin- 
sula and  connected  with  mission  Dolores, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  term  Costanoe, 
also  made  to  include  other  groups  'oi 
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tribes,  seems  to  have  been  applied  origi- 
nally to  them.— A.  L.  Kroeoer,  inf  n, 
1905. 

Alchonta.— Beechey,  Voy.,  i,  400, 1881.  OhlonM.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  81, 1861.  Olohone.— 
Beechey,  op.  cit.,  402.  Oi-honM.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribea,  ii,  606. 18S2.  Oljon.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861. 

Olitaisa  (Holihiasha,  *fort  is  there'). 
A  former  important  Choctaw  town,  noted 
by  Romans  in  1775  oh  the  site  of  the 
presen  t  De  Kalb,  Miss.  It  had  two  chiefs 
and  more  than  100  cabins,  and  was  a  kind 
of  capital  for  the  neighboring  towns  for 
20  m.  or  more  around.  Once  a  year  dele- 
gates from  all  these  towns  met  there  to 
make  new  laws. — H albert  in  Pub.  Miss. 
Hist.  Soc.,  VI,  426,  1502. 

OUm.    See  Pottery^  Receptacles, 

Olmoloooo.  A  former  rancheria  con- 
nected with  Dolores  mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct 
18, 1861. 

Ololopa  ((y-loAo-paj  related  to  (/-lo-lo- 
ko,  *  smoke-hole ' ) .  A  division  or  village 
of  the  Maidu  near  Oroville,  on  Feather  r. , 
Butte  CO.,  Cal.  They  numbered  between 
100  and  150  in  1850,  but  are  now  nearly 
extinct.  (r.  b.  d.  ) 

Holilepat.— Johnson  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
VI,  710.  1857.  HoUl-le-pa*.— Day  (1850)  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  39, 1858.  Ho-lil- 
li-pab.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  124,  1850.  Eolo£loo|^.~ 
Powers  In  Overland  Mo. ,  xii.  420, 1874.  EoloUpL— 
Chever  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst.  1870,  ii,  28,  1871. 
Hol-^lu-jpai.— PowersinCont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,282, 
1877.  Jouillepaa.— Day.  op.  cit.  Oleapas.— Delano, 
Life  on  Plains,  293, 1864.  0-Up-M.— Day,  op.  cit. 
0-lip-p»«.-John8ton  (1850)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
82d  Cong.,  spec.  se«w.,  45, 1858.  Ololipai.— Curtin, 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885. 

Olotaraoa.  A  young  chief,  who  led  the 
Indian  force  which  accompanied  De 
Gourges  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  St  John  r.,  Fla.,  in 
1568,  and  distinguished  himself  by  being 
the  first  man  to  scale  the  breastwork,  kill- 
ing the  gunner  who  had  fired  on  the  ad- 
vancing French.  He  was  the  nephew  of 
the  chief  of  the  Saturiba  (Satourioua) 
tribe,  which  held  lower  St  John  r.  ana 
had  welcomed  the  French  under  Ribaut 
in  1562  and  Laudonni^re  in  1564.  The 
name  occurs  also  as  Olotoraea,  Olotacara, 
Otocara,  etc.,  and  according  to  Gatschet 
the  proper  form  is  Hola*taraca,  holata 
being  the  title  for  asubchief  in  the  Timu- 
cua  language.  (j.  m.) 

Olowitok  (Ol-o^-vn-tok,  from  olowin^ 
*  west ' ) .  A  general  name  applied  by  the 
people  of  the  Miwok  (Moquelumnan). 
stocK  of  California  to  all  people  living  w. 
of  the  speaker.  (s.  a.  b.) 

Ol-o'-wi-dok.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m, 
349,  1877.  OP-o-wit.— Ibid,  (identical,  although 
given  as  distinct).  Olowitok.— 8.  A.  Barrett,  infn, 
1906.  Ol-o-wi'-ya.— Powers,  op.  cit.  (identical,  al- 
thoo^h  given  as  distinct).  Olwiya.— S.  A.  Bar- 
rett, inf'n,  1906  (alternative  form). 

Olpen.  A  former  rancheria  connected 
with  Dolores  mission,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 


Olpotel.  A  name  applied  to  one  of  the 
villi^es  or  small  divisions  of  the  south- 
em  Wintun  or  Patwin  Indians  living  on 
the  upper  course  of  Cache  cr.,  in  Lake 
CO.,  Cal.  (s.  A.  B.) 

01'-po-«Bl.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in.  219. 
1877. 

Olnlato  (*aboveS  *on  high').  A  Pat- 
win  tribe  formerly  living  on  Ulatus  cr. 
and  about  Vacaville,  Solano  co.,  Cal. 
Hallapootas.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  SO,  1860. 
Ol-n-ia'-to.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
218, 1877.  Ottloulatinot.— ChoriB.  Voy.  Pitt.,  6, 1822. 
miulatas.— Taylor,  op.  cit.  Ululato.—Chainisso  in 
Kotzebue,  Voy.,  in,  61, 1821. 

Olunane  ( O-lumf-a-ne,  *  verm  ilion ' ) .  A 
subclan  of  the  Delawares. — Morgan,  Anc. 
Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Olnmpali.  A  former  larg^  Moquelum- 
nan village  in  the  present  Marin  co.,  Cal., 
at  a  point  about  6  m.  s.  of  the  town  of 
Petaluma.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Olompalis.  -Choris,  Voy.  Pitt..  6, 1822.    Olompali.— 
Chamisso  in  Kotzebue,  Voy.,  in,  51. 1821. 

Omaha  (Hhose  going  against  the  wind 
or  current*).  One  of  tlie  5  tribes  of  the  so- 
called  Dhegiha  group  of  the  Siouan  family, 
the  other  4  being  the  Kansa,  Quapaw, 
Osage,  and  Ponca.  Hale  and  Dorsey  con- 
cluded from  a  stud v  of  the  languajg^  and 
traditions  that,  in  the  westward  migration 
of  theDh^iha  from  their  seat  on  Ohio  and 
Wabash  rs.  after  the  separation,  at  least 
as  early  as  1500,  of  the  Quapaw,  who  went 
down  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  the  Omaha  branch  moved 
up  the  gi'eat  river,  remaining  awhile  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  wnile  war  and 
hunting  parties  explored  the  country  to 
the  N.  w.  The  Osa^  remained  on  Osage  r. 
and  the  Kansa  continued  up  the  Missouri, 
while  theOmaha,  still  includingthe  Ponca, 
crossed  the  latter  stream  and  remained 
for  a  period  in  Iowa,  ranging  as  far  as  the 
Pipestone  quarry  atthepresent  Pipestone, 
Minn.  They  were  dnven  back  by  the 
Dakota,  and  after  the  separation  of  the 
Ponca,  who  advanced  into  the  Black 
hills,  which  occurred  probably  about 
1650  at  the  mouth  of  Niobrara  r.,  the 
Omaha  settle  on  Bow  cr. ,  Nebr. ,  and  may 
have  already  been  there  at  the  date  of 
Marquette's  map  (1673).  Jefferys  (1761) 
located  the  Omaha  on  the  e.  side  of  Mis- 
souri r.,  beyond  the  Iowa,  immediately 
above  Big  Sioux  r.  In  1766  they  appear 
to  have  had  friendly  relations  with  the 
Dakota,  as  Carver  mentions  having  met 
lx)th  tribes  together  on  Minnesota  r. 
They  were  at  uieir  favorite  resort  near 
Omadi,  Dakota  co. ,  Nebr. ,  in  1800.  Lewis 
and  Clark  (1804)  found  them  on  the  8. 
side  of  Missouri  r.  opposite  Sioux  City, 
S.  Dak.,  but  leamea  that  the  tribe  m 
1802,  while  living  at  a  point  farther  up 
the  Missouri,  was  visited  by  smallpox, 
which  had  greatly  re<luced  their  number 
and  caused  their  removal.  Then,  as  in 
later  years,  they  were  at  constant  war 
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with  the  Sioux.  They  were  on  the  w. 
side  of  the  Missouri  a  short  distance 
above  the  Platte  in  1845,  but  in  1865  re- 
moved to  what  is  now  Dakota  co.,  Nebr. 
They  joined  with  other  tribes  in  the 
treaties  of  July  15, 1830,  and  Oct.  15, 1836, 
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and  by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Mar.  16,  1854,  ceded  all  their  lands  w.  of 
the  Missouri  and  s.  of  a  line  running  due 
w.  from  the  point  where  Iowa  r.  leaves 
the  bluffs,  retaining  their  lands  n.  of  this 
line  for  a  reservation.  By  treaty  of  Mar. 
6, 1865,  they  sold  part  of  their  reservation 
to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  Win- 
nebago. Many  of  them  learned  to  culti- 
vate grain  and  raise  stock,  and  in  1882, 
through  theeffort  of  Miss  AliceC.  Fletcher, 
a  law  was  enacted  granting  lands  in  sev- 
eralty and  prospective  citizenship. 

The  primitive  dwellings  of  the  Omaha 
were  chiefly  lodges  of  earth,  more  rarely 
of  bark  or  mat.s,  and  skin  tents.  The 
earth  lodges,  similar  in  constniction  to 
those  of  the  Mandan,  were  intended  prin- 
cipally for  summer  use,  when  the  people 
were  hot  hunting.  The  bark  lodges  were 
usually  elliptical  in  form,  occasionally 
having  two  fireplaces  and  two  smoke 
holes.  The  skin  tent  was  used  when  the 
people  were  traveling  or  hunting  the 
buffalo.  Pottery  was  made  by  the  Omaha 
before  1850,  but  the  art  has  been  for- 
gotten. Their  mortars  .were  made  by 
burning  a  hollow  in  a  knot  or  round 
piece  of  wood,  and  spoons  were  made  of 
horn,  wood,  and  pottery.     Polygamy  waa 


practised,  but  the  maximum  number  of 
wives  that  any  one  man  could  have  was 
three.  Until  1880  there  were  two  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  usually  selected  from  the 
Hangashenu  subtribe,  though  there  was 
no  law  or  rule  forbidding  their  selec- 
tion from  other  divisions.  In  addition  to 
these  there  were  subordinate  chiefe. 
Their  religion,  according  to  Dorsey  (3rd 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1884),  was  associated  with 
the  practice  of  medicine,  mythologv,  and 
war  customs,  and  with  their  gentile  sys- 
tem. 

The  population  of  the  Omaha  since  their 
recovery  from  the  great  loss  by  smallpox 
in  1802,  when  they  were  reduced  to  about 
300,  has  greatly  increa^aed.  In  1804,  ac- 
cording to  Lewis  (Statist.  View%  16, 1807), 
they  numbered  600,  including  150  war- 
riors. In  1829  they  were  estimated  at 
1,900,  and  in  1843  at  1,600,  both  of  \vhich 
estimates  were  probably  excessive. 
Schoolcraft  gives  1,349  in  1851,  Bur- 
rows 1,200  in  1857,  and  the  same  num- 
ber is  given  by  the  census  of  1880.  In 
1906  the  population  of  the  tribe  was 
1,228. 

The  Omaha  gentes  as  given  by  Dorsey 
(15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  226,  1897)  are :  A.— 
Hangashenu  half  tribe:  l,Wezhinshte;  2, 
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Inkesabe;  3,  Hanga;  4,  Dhatada;  5,  Kanze, 
B. — Inshtasanda  half  tribe:  6,  Mandhink- 
agaghe;  7,  Tesinde;  8,  Tapa;  9,  Ingdhez- 
hide;  10,  Inshtasanda.  ( j.  o.  d.  c.  t.  ) 
Eromahas. — W.  Reserve  Hist.  Soc.  Tracts,  i,  no. 5, 24, 
1871,  Ho'-m»'^hi».— Doreey,  Winnebago  MS..  B. 
A.  £.,  1886  (Winnebago  name).    Ho-^di.— <iat- 
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!^>het.  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Cheyenne  name) .  La  Mar.— 
Lewi»  and  Clark,  Discov..  20,1806  (so  called  by 
the  French ) .  Maha.— Marquette,  autogrraph  map 
(16T3)  in  Shea,  DIbcov.,  1852.  Maha».— Balbf, 
Atlajs  Ethnog.,  3S,  1774,  1826.  Mahafi.— Gat^het, 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Shawnee  name).  Kahahs.— 
Carver,  Trav..  ia»,  1778.  Mahan.— Lewis,  Trav., 
14.  1809.  Mabarha.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark 
aS04),  I,  203,  1904.  Mahan.— Whitehouse  (1804) 
in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vii,  49. 1905.  Ma- 
ha'a.— Brackenridge,  Views  La.,  70, 1814.  Mahaa.— 
Iberville  (1701)  in  Margry,  D«c.,  iv,  587,  1880. 
Mahaws.— Pike,  Exped  ,  pt.  2,  app.,  9.  1810. 
Makah.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  Kapplered.,  ii,  115, 
1901  (misprint).  Mama.— Oale,  Upper  Miss.,  217, 
1867  (mi^rint).  Mawhaws.— Carver,  Trav.,  80, 
1778.  Maiahfiai. — ^Rafinesque  in  Marshall,  Hist. 
Ky.,  I,  28,  1824.  C-mA'-hi.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Discov.,  20, 1806.  Omaha  hoaka.— lapi  Oaye,  xiii, 
33,  Sept.  1884  (*real  Omaha':  Yankton  name). 
Omahaha.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  639, 1826.  Omahawt.— 
Drake,  Ind.  Cbron.,  pi.,  1836.  Omahoaa.— Railn- 
esque  in  Marshall,  Hist.  Ky.,  i,  80, 1824.  Omalia.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  386, 1853  (misprint). 
O-man'-ha.— Cook,  Yankton  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1^  1882.  O-maQ'-ha-hoa.— Ibid.  (*  true  Omaha'). 
Omaaa.— Jeffenrs,  Fr.  Doms.  Am.,  i,  135.  1761. 
Omaawhaon .—Touaaaint,  Carte  de  I'Am^r.,  1839. 
Oman'-hao.— M'Coy,  Ann.  Reg.,  no.  4,  84,  1838. 
Omawhaw.— Schoolcraft,  Trav.,  809.  1821.  Omaw- 
hawaa.~Tanner,  Narr.,  313.  1880.  Omonhoa.— 
lA  Salle  (1681)  in  Mai^ry.  D«c.,  ii,  134,  1877 
(identical?).  Omowhova.— Tanner,  Narr.,  146, 
1830.  Omnhaw.— Hurlbert  in  Jones,  Ojibway 
Inda.,  178, 1861.  0-ni'-ha-«.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  290, 1862  ('drum-beaters':  Chey- 
enne name).  Onllia*.— Mooney,  Cheyenne  Inda., 
423. 1907  (Cheyenne  name).  Oo-ma-ha. — Bracken- 
ridge.  Views  La.,  76,  1814.  Otomie.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  ii, 835, 1852 (misprint).  Owaha.— Gatr 
schet,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Pawnee  m  me).  Owahas.— 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  72,  20th  Copg..  2d  seas.,  101,  1829. 
Pftk-tfa.— Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Tales.  230,  1889 
( Pawnee  name) .  U'-aha.— Gatachet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
(Pawnee  name),  u'-mi-hi.— Gatschet,  Kaw-vo- 
oab..B.A.E.,27,1878(Kansaname).  lT-ma"-ha".— 
Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq.,  818,  Oct.  1888  (misprint). 
U-Bia^-ha*.— Dorsey  in  Bull.  Philos.  Soc.  Wash., 
12r^,  1880  (*Qpstream  people':  Osage  name), 
ir-manhaa.— Ibid.,  129  (misprint).  tJw<ha.— Oat- 
schet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Pawnee  name). 

Omamiwininiwak  ( *  people  of  lower  part 
of  the  river').  TheNipiseinff  name  for 
thf  Alp^^i^^^'ip  y«Fup^  fly  ^o  ffJlHi,  survi- 
ve ^r^  of  whom  etiH  live  at  i5*Viiiiitour  and 
at  Th ree  Ri  vcf r?^  Qweliec.— -Cuoii,  Lexique 
A Sj^'nnqiiine,  I9:i,. lB8ti. 

OmanitsaiLok  {Oftmnifs^eiidj:,  'the  people 
of  Ommnia,-  a  place  mi  Kluiiikino  inlet, 
Brit,  €oh  K  A  gens  of  the  Kljiskino,  a 
Kwakiatl  tri>>e.^Bfifls  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1895,  320,  1897. 

OniAskM  ( *  elk  * ) .  A  snbph  ra  try  or  sens 
« *i  theMenoLfiinee,— ^Hoffman  in  14th  Icep. 

B.  A.  E.,  42,  mm. 

Qmatl  {Oui^l}.  The  name  o!  an  an- 
i^ti^tor  of  a  Tlatlfld^i  koala  geii^^  siimetimes 
appiieti  to  the  gens  itself. — Bous  In  Peter- 
xi^kanna  Mittt  ptr  5,  131,  1887, 

(hnftxtnx.  A  former  Chumafihan  village 
■mmr  Piirfeirnft  mission,  8anta  Barbara 
r  f '  1  -Taylor  in  Cal  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1«51. 

Omegaeie  {Mt0zl,  'bald eagle').  Agens 
of  the  Chippewa.  See  MigichihUirmu. 
He-cis-M.— Tanner,  Narr.,  314,  1890.  Me-ginae.— 
Warren  in  Minn.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll.,  V,  44. 1886.  Mi'- 
nai.— Gatschet,  Ojibwa  MS.,  B.  A.  £..  1882. 
MIgM.— Wm.  Jones,  inf  n,  1907  (correct  form). 
O-aw-gaa-w'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  166. 1877. 

OmanaoMa.  A  village  or  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Joutel  in  1687  as  being  between 


Matagorda  bay  and  Maligne  (Colorado) 
r.,  Texas.  The  name  was  given  him  by 
the  Ebahamo  Indians  who  lived  in  that 
region  and  who  were  probably  Karan- 
kawan.  SeeGatschet,  Karankawa  Inds., 
I,  35, 46,  1891. 

Omeaoflb.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
I.  137,  1846  (misprint.).  OmeaoMe.— Ibid.,  152. 
Omeaotea.— Barcia.  Knsayo,  271 ,  1723.  Omenaou^.— 
Joutel  (1687)  in  Man^ry,  D<5e.,  in.  288, 1878. 

Oxnik.  A  former  Aleut  villa^  on  Agattu 
id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id.  group  of 
the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Omisif  {(/mVsls,  'eaters';  sins.,  C/mV- 
ststs).  A  principal  division  of  tlie  Chey- 
enne. The  name  is  frequently  used  as 
synonymous  with  Northern  Cheyenne, 
because  the  dominant  division  in  the  N. 
Before  the  division  of  the  Cheyenne 
the  Omisis  occupied  that  portion  of  the 
camp  circle  immediately  n.  of  the  e.  en- 
trance. ( J.  M. ) 
EateiB.— Dorsey  In  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub.  103, 
62. 1906.  Hml'sto.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1026, 1896.  mi'ait.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  290,  1862.  0  miaut.— Grinnell,  Scxrial 
Org.  Cheyennes,  136, 1906. 

Omitiaqiia.  A  village  (''king'' )  in  Flor- 
ida subject  to  Utina,  chief  of  the  Timucua 
in  1564,  according  to  Laudonni^re.  The 
De  Bry  map  places  it  b.  of  lower  St  John  r. 
Omitaqoa.— De  Bry,  map  H  691 )  in  Le  Moyne,  Narr. . 
Appleton  trans.,  1875.  Omitiaqua.— Laudonnl^re 
(1564)  in  French,  HLst.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  243, 1869. 

Ommnniie  (OmftnT^^,  'he  gathers  fire- 
wood. '—W.  J. ).  A  Chippewa  or  Ottawa 
band  formerly  living  on  Carp  r.,  Mich.; 
also  a  place  between  Lake  of  the  Woods 
and  Winnipeg,  so  called  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  wood. 

Carp  River  band.— Smith  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  53. 1851. 
OmaniM. — Wm.  Jones,  inf'n,  1905  (correct  form). 
Ommimiae. — Smith,  op.  cit. 

Oxnowah.  The  Rain-cloud  clan  of  the 
Patki  (Water-house)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Oma-a.— Bourke.Snalce  Dance.  117.1884.  O'-mau.— 
Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ,  89, 1891.  Omawuu.— 
Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mishongnovl  Ceremonies,  175, 
1902.  O'-mow-^  wiin-wft.— Fewkes  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,Vll,402, 1894  (tru/l-irfi=clan). 

Ompivromo.  A  former  villa^,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Ona.  The  third  village  of  the  Chilula 
on  Redwood  cr.,  Cal. 

Oh-nah.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
139.  1863  (Yurok  name).  Ono.— Ibid.  tJnuh.— 
Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  vii,  530, 1872. 

Onaokatin.    See  Onockatin. 

Onagatano.  A  former  province  n.  of 
Floricia  peninsula,  in  snow-clad  moun- 
tains, where,  in  the  16th  century,  it  was 
said  the  Apalachee  obtaineil  their  gold. 
Distinct  from  Olagatano,  a.  v.  (Fonta- 
neda  Mem.,  ca.  1575,  Smith  trans.,  20, 
1854). 

Onaghee.  An  ancient  Seneca  settle- 
ment on  the  8.  side  of  Fall  brook,  at 
Hopewell,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.  Before 
1720  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  settled 
near  Montreal,  and  in  1750  the  place  had 
been  long  deserted. 
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Onaohee.— Cammerhoff  (1750)  quoted  by  Conover, 
Kan.  and  Geneva  MS.  Onafhee.— Schuyler 
(1720)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ool.  Hist.,  v,  543, 1855.  Onahe.— 
Doc. of  1719, Ibld.,528.  Onahee.— Doc.of  1726. Ibid., 
797.  Oaahie.— Evans.  Map,  1755.  Onnaohee.— 
Cammerhoff  quoted  by  Ck)nover,  op.  cit.   Onna- 

fhee.— Conover,  ibid.     Onnahee.— Riggs  (1720)  in 
r.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  V,  670, 1855. 

Onaheli.  One  of  five  hamlets  compos- 
ing the  former  Choctaw  town  of  Imon- 
ealasha  in  Neshoba  co.,  Miss. — Halbert 
in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  432,  1902. 

Onancook.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  about  the  site  of  the 
present  Onancock,  in  Accomack  co.,  Va. 
Four  or  five  families  were  still  there  in 
1722. 

Oananoook.— Beverley,  Va.,  199, 1722.  Oaanoook.— 
Bozman,  Md.,  i,  149.  1837.  Oaanooka.— Ibid..  148. 
Onankok.— Herrman  (1670),  Maps  to  accompany 
Rep.  on  the  Line  between  Va.  and  Md.,  1878. 
Onanooka.— Pory  in  Smith  (1629), Va.,  ii,61,  repr. 
1819. 

Onapiem.  A  \illage  or  tribe  mentioned 
bv  Joutel  in  1687  as  being  n.  or  n.  w.  of 
Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Tex.  The  region 
was  occupied  and  controlled  largely  by 
Caddoan  tribes,  and  the  name  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  Joutel  by  Ebahamo 
Indians,  who  were  probably  Karankawan. 
See  Gatschet,  Karankawa  Indians,  35, 
1891.  (A.  C.F.) 

OBapiem.-^outel  (1687)  In  Margry,  Wc.,  in,  289, 
1878.  Onapien.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  1, 137, 1846.  Onapienes.— Barcia,  Ensayo, 
271, 1723. 

Onaiakenrat  ( *  White  Feather  * ) ,  Joseph. 
A  Mohawk  chief,  noted  for  his  transla- 
tions of  religious  works  into  his  native 
language.  He  was  bom  on  his  father's 
farm,  near  Oka,  Canada,  Sept.  4, 1845;  at 
14  vears  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Montreal 
College  to  be  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood, remaining  thereabout  4  years.  He 
was  afterward  converted  to  Protestantism 
and  became  an  evangelical  preacher.  On 
June  15,  1877,  the  Catholic  church  of 
Oka  was  burned,  and  Chief  Joseph  was 
trie<l  for  the  offense,  but  was  not  con- 
victed. He  died  suddenly,  Feb.  8, 1881, 
at  Caughnawaga.  Among  his  transla- 
tions into  the  Mohawk  dialect  are  the 
Gospels  (188())  and  a  volume  of  hymns. 
At  tne  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged 
in  translating  the  remainder  of  the  Bible, 
having  reache<l  in  the  work  the  Epistles 
to  the  Hebrews. 

Onathaqna  (possibly  intended  for  Qua- 
thaqua).  A  tribe  or  village  about  C. 
Canaveral,  e.  coast  of  Florida,  in  con- 
stant alliance  with  the  Calusa  (q.  v.) 
in  1564  (Laudonni^re).  Probably  iden- 
tical in  whole  or  in  part  with  the  Ais 
tribe.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Ona- 
theaqua,  q.  v.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Oathkaqna.— De  Bry  map  (1591)  in  Le  Moyne, 
Narr..  Appleton  trans.,  1875.  Onathaqna.— Lau- 
donni^re  (1564)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n,  s., 
282,  1869  (possibly  for  Ouathaqua).  Onothaoa.— 
Brackenridge,  La.,  M,  1814.  Otohaqua.— De  V Isle, 
map,  1700. 

Onatheaqna.  A  principal  tribe  in  1564, 
described  as  living  near  the  high  moun- 


tains, apparently  in  upper  Georgia,  and 
ecpisl  in  power  and  importance  to  the 
Timncua,  rotano,  YnstaeEi,  and  Saturiba, 
according  to  Laudonniere.  Not  to  be 
confounofed  with Onathaqua  (q.  v.),  near 
C.  Canaveral,  Fla.  (j.  m.) 

Onatheaqna.— Laudonniere  (1564)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  244,  1869;  De  Bry,  map  (1591)  in 
Le  Moyne,  Narr.,  Appleton  trans.,  1875  (indicated 
w.  of  St  John  r.  and  beyond  Oustacax^Yustaga). 

Onava.  A  former  Nevome' pueblo  and 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1622; 
situated  in  lat.  28°  4(K,  Ion.  109°,  on  the 
Rio  Yaqui,  Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  875  in 
1678, 457  in  1730.  The  inhabitants  prob- 
ably spoke  a  dialect  slightlv  different 
from  tne  Nevome  proper.  The  town  is 
now  completely  Mexicanized. 
Harft-eatert.— ten  Kate  In  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and 
Arch.,  142, 1892  (Tchoofkwatam,  or:  Pima  name). 
Oha^at.— Escudero  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  1, 101. 1884.  Onabaa.— Kino  map  (1702)  in 
Stocklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott,  74, 1726.  OnaTa.~Bal- 
bi  (1826)  quoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  852, 
1864.  Sanlgnaoio  Onabaa.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  in.  359, 1857.  Tohoofkwatam.— 
ten  Kate,  op.  cit.  (*  hare-eaters':  Pima  name). 

Onaweron  ( prob. '  [there]  are  springs  of 
water').  A  traditional  Iroquois  town  of 
the  Bear  clan;  so  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  towns  in  the  Chant  of  Welcome  of  the 
Condolence  Council  of  the  League  of  the 
Iroquois.  Nothing  definite  is  known  of 
its  situation  or  of  the  particular  tribe  to 
which  it  belonged.  See  Hale,  Iroq.  Book 
of  Rites,  120,  1883.  ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Onawmanient  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  on  the  b.  bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac in  the  present  Westmoreland  co., 
Va.,  numbering  about  400  in  1608.  Their 
principal  village,  of  the  same  name,  was 
probably  on  Nominy  bay. 
JLaawmaBient.— Bozman*  Md.,  i,  138, 1837.  Homi- 
niea.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  4,  9,  1848.  jOnauma- 
nient.— Smith  (1612).  Works,  Arber  ed.,  52,  1884 
(tlie  village). 

Onbi.  A  Costanoan  village  situated  in 
1815  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission, 
Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5, 
1860. 

Onohomo  (Ori/eomo).  A  former  Maid  u 
village  at  Mud  Springs,  about  5  m.  dues, 
of  Placerville,  Eldorailo  co.,  Cal. — Dixon 
in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  xvii,  pi.  38, 
1905. 

Ondaohoe.  A  Cavuga  villaf^  mentioned 
by  Cammerhoff,  the  Moravian,  in  1750, 
as  situated  on  the  w.  shore  of  Cayuga 
lake,  N.  Y.,  apparently  opposite  Aurora. 
He  said  it  was  larger  than  Cayuga.  Gen. 
Clark  pla<!ed  it  at  Sheldrake  point,  but 
this  is  too  far  s.  ( w.  m.  b.  ) 

Ondatra.  A  name  for  the  muskrat 
(Fiber  zibethirus)y  derived  from  one  of  the 
Huron  dialects  of  the  Iroquoian  lanp^uage 
early  current  in  the  Hochelaga  region  of 
Canada.  A  more  common  name  is  mus- 
quash, of  Algonquian  origin,    (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Ondontaonaka.  An  Algonquian  tribe 
or  division,  probably  a  part  of  the  Mon- 
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tagnais,  living  in  1644  about  100  leagaee 
above  **Sagnen6,**  Quebec. 

OBdoQtaoiiaheroBnoa.— Je8.  Rel.  1644,  99. 1868.    On- 
doataooaka.— Ibid.,  1642, 10, 18.^. 

Oneehiagerat  The  *'old  chief"  of 
Cayuga,  mentioned  by  Cammerhoff  in 
1750.  He  was  also  stvled  Teiyughsara- 
garat,  the  principal  cnief,  when  he  re- 
ceived Sir  Wm.  Johnson's  belts  and  went 
to  Canada  in  1766.  Weiser  called  him 
Oyeaghseragearat  in  1754,  and  Oyuch- 
seragarat  in  1752.  His  name  appears 
in  1762  and  1774,  the  latter  year  at 
Onondaca,  in  November,  when  ** a  Cay- 
uga chief  named  Oy^hseragearat  spoke.  * ' 
This  may  possibly  have  been  a  young- 
er man.  ( w.  m.  b.  ) 

Oneida  (Anglicized  compressed  form  of 
the  (5ommon  Iroquois  term  tiionin^iote'y 
*  there  it  it-rock  has-set-up  (continu- 
ative^,'  i.  e.  a  rook  that  something  set  up 
and  IS  still  standing,  referring  to  a  large 
Eienite  bowlder  near  the  site  of  one  of 
their  ancient  villages).  A  tribe  of  the 
Iroquois  confederation,  formerly  occu- 
pying the  country  s.  of  Oneicw  lake, 
Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  latterly  including 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Su.sc|uehanna. 
According  to  authentic  'tradition,  the 
Oneida  was  the  second  tribe  to  accept  the 
proposition  of  Dekanawida  and  Hiawatha 
to  form  a  defensive  and  offensive  league 
of  all  the  tribes  of  men  for  the  promotion 
of  mutual  welfare  and  security.  In  the 
federal  council  and  in  other  federal  as- 
semblies they  have  the  right  to  represen- 
tation bv9  federal  chieftains  of  the  highest 
rank.  Like  the  Mohawk,  the  Oneida 
have  only  3  clans,  the  Turtle,  the  Wolf, 
and  the  tiiear,  each  clan  being  represented 
by  3  of  the  9  federal  representatives  of 
t&is  tribe  (see  Clan  and  Gens).  Insofar  as 
eldership  as  a  member  of  a  clan  phratry 
can  give  precedence  in  roll-call  and  the 
right  to  discuss  first  in  order  all  matters 
coming  before  its  side  of  the  council  fire, 
the  Oneida  are  the  dominant  tribe  within 
the  tribal  phratry,  called  the  Four  (origi- 
nally Two)  Brothers  and  ** Offspring," 
to  which  they  l)elong.  In  tribal  assem- 
blies the  Turtle  and  the  Wolf  constitute 
a  clan  phratry,  and  the  Bear  another. 
The  Oneida  have  usually  been  a  conserva- 
tive people  in  their  dealing  with  their 
allies  and  with  other  peoples.  In  1635 
they,  with  the  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and 
Mohawk,  sought  to  become  parties  to  the 
peace  concluded  in  the  preceding  year 
between  the  Seneca  and  the  Hurons.  At 
this  period  they  were  called  sedentary 
and  very  populous,  but  only  from  Indian 
reports. 

The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1646  (p.  3,1858) 
says  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Mo- 
hawk there  was  no  treaty,  properly 
speaking,  then  in  existence  between  the 
Iroquois  tribes  inclusive  of  the  Oneida  and 
the  French.      From  the  same  Relation  it 


is  learned  that  **Onnieoute"  (Oneniote), 
the  principal  Oneida  village  of  that  time, 
having  lost  the  gi-eater  portion  of  its  men 
in  a  war  with  the  ** upper  Algonquin," 
was  compelled  to  re<^uest  the  Mohawk 
to  lend  aid  in  repeopling  the  .village  by 
granting  thereto  a  colony  of  men,  and  that 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Mohawk 
ceremonially  and  publicly  call  the  Oneida 
their  daughter  or  son.  This  story  is 
probably  due  to  a  misconception  of  the 
fictitious  political  kinships  and  relation- 
ships established  between  the  several 
tribes  at  the  time  of  the  institution  and 
organization  of  the  League  (see  Confedera- 
tion) .  The  Cayuga  and  the  Tuscarora  are 
likewise  callea  **  Offspring,"  but  not  for 
the  reason  above  given.  The  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1648  (p.  46)  first  definitely  locates 
the  Oneida.  From  the  Relation  for  1641 
(p.  74)  it  is  gathered  that  the  Jesuit 
fathers  had  learned  that  the  Oneida  had 
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a  peculiar  form  of  government  in  which 
the  rulership  alternated  between  the  two 
sexes.  This  statement  is  likewise  appar- 
ently due  to  a  misconception  of  the  fact 
that  among  Iroquois  tribes  the  titles  to  the 
chiefships  Delonged  to  the  women  of  cer- 
tain clans  in  the  tribe  and  not  to  the  men, 
although  men  were  chosen  by  the  women 
to  exercise  the  rights  and  privileges  and 
to  perform  the  duties  pertaining  to  these 
chiefships,  and  that  there  were,  and  indeed 
still  are,  a  number  of  women  filling  federal 
chiefships  bearing  the  name  of  the 
highest  class.  These  women  chieftains 
have  approximately  the  same  rights,  priv- 
il^es,  and  immunities  as  the  men  chiefs, 
but  exercise  them  fully  only  in  emer^n- 
cies;  they,  too,  maintain  the  institutions 
of  society  and  government  among  the 
women. 

The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1667  (ur,  145, 
1899)  declares  that  the  Oneida  were  at 
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that  time  the  least  tractable  of  the  Iro- 
quois tribes.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
Father  Bruyas  was  stationed  at  the  mis- 
sion of  St  Francois  Xavier  among  the 
Oneida.  It*'  is  also  learned  from  this 
source  that  the  Mohe^an  and  the  Cones- 
toga  menaced  the  Oneida.  While  on  this 
mission  Father  Bruyas  suffered  for  food 
for  a  part  of  the  year  and  was  compelled 
to  sustain  life  on  a  diet  of  dried  frogs. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  1669  he  had  bap- 
tized 30  persons.  In  1660  the  Oneida 
with  the  Mohawk  were  the  least  populous 
of  the  Iroquois  tribes.  The  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1669-70  speaks  of  the  Oneida  be- 
ing present  at  a  '*  feast  of  the  dead  "  held 
at  the  Mohawk  village  of  Caughnawaga, 
showing  that  in  a  modified  form  at  least 
the  decennial  ceremony  of  the  so-called 
**  Dead  Feast"  was  practised  among  the 
Iroquois  when  first  known.  On  Jan. 
30,  1671,  the  Oneida  began  the  torture  of 
a  captive  Conestoga  woman,  and  the  tor- 
ture was  prolong^  through  2  days  and  2 
nights  because  he  in  whose  stead  she  had 
b^n  given  was  burned  at  Conestoga  for 
that  length  of  time.  It  is  held  bj^  some 
that  the  town  defended  by  four  lines  of 
palisades  closely  fastened  together  and 
attacked  bv  Champlain  in  1615  with  his 
Huron  and  Algonquian  allies,  was  an 
Oneida  village,  although  other  authorities 
place  it  elsewhere,  in  Onondaga  territory. 
In  fact,  the  wars  of  the  Oneida  were  those 
of  the  League,  although  like  the  other 
tribes  they  seem  to  have  put  forth  most 
energy  against  the  tribes  who  in  some  man- 
ner had  given  them  the  greatest  offense. 
The  Catawba  and  the  Muskhogean  tribes, 
as  well  as  the  Susquehanna  r.  Indians, 
the  Conestoga,  gave  most  occupation  to 
the  Oneida  warriors. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  tribes  on  the 
Susquehanna  and  its  tributaries  and  those 
on  the  Potomac,  chieflv  by  the  warriors 
of  the  Oneida,  the  Cayu^,  and  the 
Seneca,  and  those  tribes  which  had  sub- 
mitted to  Iroquois  rule,  a  question  arose 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Mohawk,  who 
had  not  given  any  aid-  in  subduing  these 
peoples,  sharing  in  the  income  arising 
from  land  sales  there.  Hence  for  a  time 
the  Mohawk  received  no  emolument 
from  this  source,  until  the  Iroquois  tribes 
became  divided  and  the  Mohawk  sold 
the  lands  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  region 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Susquehanna 
Land  Co.  of  Connecticut.  This,  then,  in 
1728,  moved  the  great  federal  council  of 
the  league  at  Onondaga  to  send  Shikel- 
lamy,  an  Oneida  chief,  as  a  superinten- 
dent, to  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  over  the  affairs 
and  the  interests  of  the  Six  Nations  of 
Iroquois  in  Pennsylvania.  At  first  Shi- 
kellamy  exercised  a  general  supervision 
over  onlv  the  Shawnee  and  the  Dela- 


wares.  who  thereafter  were  required  to. 
consult  him  in  all  matters  ansing  be- 
tween them  and  the  proprietary  ^yem- 
ment.  So  well  did  he  perform  his  dutv 
that  in  1745  Shikellamv  was  made  full 
superintendent  over  all  the  dependent 
tribes  on  the  Susquehanna,  with  nis  resi- 
dence at  Shamokin.  He  showed  great 
astuteness  in  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs intrusted  to  his  care,  seeking  at  all 
times  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  peo- 

Sle.  Such  was  the  influence  which  the 
tneida  exercised  on  the  Sus(^uehanna. 

In  1687  the  Oneida  were  mcluded  in 
the  warrant  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
to  Gov.  Dongan  of  New  York,  authoriz- 
ing him  to  protect  the  Five  Nations  as 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  In  1696  Count 
Frontenac  burned  the  Oneida  castle,  de- 
stroyed all  their  com,  and  made  prison- 
ers of  30  men,  women,  and  children. 

In  1645-46  the  Oneida  were  at  war 
with  the  Nipissing,  and  one  band  of  17 
warriors  from  *'Ononiiote"  defeated  an 
Algonkin  party  under  Teswehat,  the 
one-eyed  chief  of  this  people,  killing  the 
chiefs  son  and  taking  2  women  prison- 
ers. This  Iroquois  party  was  afterward 
defeated  by  30  Hurons  and  the  2  women 
were  recaptured. 

In  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1666-68 
Father  Bruyas  writes  that  the  Oneida 
were  reputed  the  most  cruel  of  all  the  Iro- 
quois tnbes;  that  they  had  always  made 
war  on  the  Algonkin  and  the  Hurons,  and 
that  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  their 
villages  were  composed  of  the  people  of 
these  two  tribes  who  had  become  Iroquois 
in  temper  and  inclination.  This  mission- 
ary adds  that  the  nature  of  the  Oneida 
was  then  altogether  barbarous,  being 
cruel,  sly,  cunning,  and  prone  to  blood- 
shed and  carnage. 

In  1655  a  party  of  60  Oneida  warriors 
was  sent  against  the  Amikwa,  or  Beaver 
Indians.  This  war  was  still  in  progress 
in  1661,  for  in  that  year  2  bands,  one  of 
24  and  the  other  of  30  warriors,  were 
encountered  on  their  way  to  fignt  the 
Amikwa. 

Chauchetidre  (letter  in  Jesuit  Relations, 
Thwaites  ed.,  lxii,  185,  1900)  says  that 
**waf  is  blazing  in  the  country  of  the 
Outaouaks,*'  that  the  Iroquois,  especially 
the  Oneida,  continued  their  hatred  of  the 
Outagami  (Foxes)  and  the  Illinois,  and 
so  have  slain  and  captured  many  Illinois. 
In  1681  they  killed  or  captured  about 
1,000  of  these  unfortunate  people. 

In  1711,  about  half  of  the  Tuscarora 
tribe,  then  dwelling  in  North  Carolina, 
seems  to  have  conspired  with  several 
alien  neigh  borinj?  tnbes  and  bands  to 
destroy  th e  Carolina  settlers.  The  colon- 
ists, however,  recollecting  the  ancient 
feud  between  the  Southern  and  the  North- 
ern Indians,  allied  themselves  with  the 
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Catawba  and  some  Mnskhogean  tribes. 
The  Tuscarora,  sustaining  several  severe 
defeats,  were  finally  dnven  from  their 
homes  and  hunting  grounds.  This  act  of 
the  Southern  Indians  made  the  hatred 
of  the  Iroquois  against  the  Catawba  more 
bitter  and  merciless. 

The  Oneida  were  at  times  friendly  to 
the  French  and  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
while  the  other  Iroquois  were  their  de- 
termined enemies.  A  great  part  of  the 
Oneida  and  the  Tuscarora,  through  the 
influence  of  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  re- 
mained neutral  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
while  the  majority  of  the  confederation 
of  the  Iroquois  were  divided  and  did  not 
act  as  a  unit  in  this  matter.  Early  in 
ttiat  straggle  the  hostile  Iroquois  tribes 
attacked  the  Oneida  and  burned  one  of 
their  villages,  forcing  them  to  take  refuge 
near  the  Americans  in  the  vicinity  of 
Schenectady,  where  they  remained  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  Shortly  after  the 
main  body  of  the  tribe  returned  to  their 
former  homes.  At  a  later  period  a  con- 
siderable number  emigrated  to  Canada 
and  settled  on  Grand  r.  and  Thames  r., 
Ontario.  Another  small  band,  called 
Oriskas,  formed  a  new  settlement  at 
Ganowarohare,  a  few  miles  from  the 
main  body  in  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.  At  dif- 
ferent earlier  periods  the  Oneida  adopted 
and  gave  lands  to  the  Tuscarora,  the 
Stockbridges,  and  the  Brothertons.  The 
Tuscarora  afterward  removed  to  land 
granted  by  the  Seneca  in  w.  New  York. 
In  1S46,  having  sold  most  of  their  lands 
in  New  York,  the  ^eater  part  of  the 
Oneida,  tocether  with  their  last  two 
adopted  tribes,  removed  to  a  tract  on 
Green  bav,  Wis.,  where  they  now  reside. 
Among  those  living  in  New  York  at 
the  time  of  removal  were  two  parties 
known  respectively  as  the  First  Chris- 
tian, and  the  Second  Christian  or  Orchard 
party. 

The  Oneida  entered  into 'treaties  with 
the  United  States  at  Ft  Stanwix,  N.  Y., 
Oct  22,  1784;  Ft  Harmar,  0.,  Jan.  9, 
1789;  Canandaigua,  K.  Y.,  Nov.  11, 1794; 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2,  1794;  Buffalo 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1838;  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Feb.  3,  1838.  They  also 
held  no  fewer  than  30  treaties  with  the 
State  of  New  York  between  the  years 
1788  and  1842. 

The  estimates  of  Oneida  population  at 
different  periods  are  no  more  satisfactory 
than  those  relatin;^  to  the  other  Iroquois 
tribes.  The  earliest  account  (1660)  gives 
themSOO.  They  are  placed  at  1,000  in  1677 
and  1721.  In  1770  they  were  estimated 
at  410,  in  1776  at  628,  and  in  1795  at  660, 
and  were  said  to  have  been  decreasing  for 
a  long  time.  They  number  at  present 
(1906)  about  3,220,  of  whom  286  are  still 
in  New  York,  2,151  under  the  Oneida 


School  Superintendency  in  Wisconsin, 
783  on  Thames  r.,  Ontario,  besides  those 
settled  amongthe  other  Iroquois  on  Grand 
r. ,  Ontario.  There  are  no  means  of  learn- 
ing the  number  of  Oneida  who  joined  the 
several  colonies  of  Catholic  Iroquois. 

The  Oneida  towns,  so  far  as  known, 
were:  Awegen,  Brothertown,  Cahun- 
ghage,  Canowdowsa,  Cowassalon,  Chitte- 
nango,  Ganado^,  Uostayuntwa,  Oneida, 
Opolopong,  Onska,  Ossewingo,  Ostoge- 
ron,  Schoherage,  Sevege,  Solocka,  Stock- 
bridge,  Tegasoke,  Teseroken,  Teiosweken, 
and  Tkanetota.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Anayinta.— Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  rv,  684,  1851.  Anayot 
haga.— Pyrlseus  {ca.  1750)  quoted  in  Am.  Antfq., 
IV,  75,  1881.  Annegouts.— Bacqueville  de  la 
Potherie,  Hist.  Am6r.  Septent.,  in,  8,  1758. 
Aaoyiata.— Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8..  XX vi, 
852, 1877.  Hogh-na-you-tau-afh-tau^-oaQgA.— Ma- 
cauley,  N.  Y.,  n,  176,  1829.  Honnehioutt.— Hen- 
nepin, New  DiscoT.,  map,  1696.  Haniedet.— Doc. 
of  1676  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xni,  500,  1881. 
Janadoah.— Morse,  Am.  Geog.,  i,  454,  1819  (here 
used  for  Iroouois  generalljr).  Janitos.— Lawson 
(170e)  quotea  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi. 
826,  1857  (incorrectly  given  as  Lawson's  form). 
Jeimito*.— Lawf«on  (1709),  Hist.  Car.,  82,  1860. 
HatioB  de  la  Pierre.— Jea.  Kel.  1669,  7,  1858. 
He-ar-de-on-dar-go'-war. — Morgan,  League  Iroq., 
98. 1851  (council  name) .  Heharontoquoan.— Weiser 
(1750)  In  Pa.  Col.  Rec,  v,  477,  1851.  He-haw-re- 
tah-go.-Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  185, 1829.  He-haw- 
re-tah-go-wah.— Beauchamp  In  Bull.  78,  N.  Y. 
State  MUR.,  161, 1905.  He-haw-teh-tah-go.— Cusick, 
Six  Nations.  16,  1828.  Fe'yutka.— Gatachet,  Sen- 
eca MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Seneca name).  He'yutka- 
Bonn'ndshunda.— Ibid,  (another  Seneca  name). 
Hihanintagoa.— Pyrlseus  (ra.  1750)  in  Am.  Antiq., 
IV,  75,  1881.  Hlhanmtaquoa.— Weiser  (1743),  op. 
cit.,  IV,  664,  1851.  HihatUoendagowa.-J.  N.  B. 
Hewitt,  infn,  1907  ('they  are  large  trees':  politi- 
cal name),  ifihorontagowa. — Benson  quoted  by 
Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  6,  111,  1848.  Hiondago'a.— 
Gatschet,  Seneca  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  ( 'large  trees ': 
Seneca  name).  Ninnda-ko'wa. — Gat«chet, Seneca 
MS..  1882  ('large  trees').  Onayaatt.— Writer 
quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  5, 4, 1848.  Ona- 
Tiute.— Colden  (1727),  Five  Nat.,  app.,  68,  1747. 
O-na-yote'-ka-o-no.— Morgan.  League  Iroq.,  52, 1851. 
Onoidai.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  527, 1878 
(misprint).  Oacydee.— Humphreys,  Acct.,  294, 
i*^  (misprint ) .  0-nea-yo-ta-an-cau.— Barton, New 
Views,  app.,  6, 1798.  Onedee.— Albany  Conf.  (1737) 
in  N.  Y.  Do«.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  98,  1855.  Onedoes.— 
Colden  (1738),  ibid.,  123.  Oneiadas.— Writer  of 
1792  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  i,  287,  1806. 
Oaeiadds.— Doc.  of  1687  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
m,  432,  1853.  Oneiadee.— Allyn  (1666)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  x,  63, 1849.  Oneidaet.- Dud- 
ley (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 2d  s.,  viii,244, 
1819.  Oneidae.— Doc.  of  1676  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hint.,  xni,  502,  1881.  Oneidee.— Andros  (1679), 
ibid..  Ill,  277,  1853.  Oneidoes.— Colhoun  (1753), 
ibid.,  VI,  821, 1866.  Oaeide.— Vernon  (1697),  ibid., 
IV,  289, 1854.  On^dee.— Wessels  (1©98),  ibid.,  60. 
OneiochronoB.-Jes.  Rel.  1640,  36,  1868.  Oneiotoh- 
ronoaa.— Ibid.,  1646,  84,  1868.  OneiSohronons.— 
Ibid.,  1689.  67. 1858.  Onei(mki.— Coxe,  Carolana, 
56, 1741.  Oneiooronoiu.'^Coureelles  ( 1670)  in  Mar- 
gry,  D6c.,  i.  178,  1875.  Oaeioot— Jes.  Rel.  1656, 
12,  1858  (village).  OneiStcheroBone.— Jes.  Rel. 
1646,  84,  1858.  OneiontohronaoBa.— Ibid.,  1666,  17. 
1858.  OBei-yu-ta-augh-a.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  il, 
185,  1829.  OBeiyutae.— Edwards  (1751)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  Ist  8.,  X,  146. 1849.  0B«3da.--Wrax- 
all  (1754)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  857,  1855. 
Oaeides.— Cortland  (1687).  ibid.,  in.  435.  1853. 
OB^oust.— Louis  XIV  (1699).  ibid.,  IX,  698. 1855. 
Oaeotas.— Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xxvi.  362, 
1877.  OBeoBt^les.  Rel.  1656,  10,  1858  (village). 
OBe«atohoneroaoBe.— Jes.  Rel.  1666, 10. 1858.  Oaey- 
adea.— Do«.  of  1679  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii. 
636,  1881.    Oneydaa.— Doc.  of  1677,  ibid.,  xiii,  610, 
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1881.  Oaeyday^— Albany Ck)nf.  (1748), ibid.,  vi,447, 
1855.  Oneyden.— Markham  (1691),  ibid.,  ill,  807, 
1853.  Oaeydwi.— Livingston  (1677),  ibid.,  xili,  510, 
1881.  OaciydeM.— Livingston  (1720),  Ibid.,  v,  565, 
1866.  Oaeydeyt.— Albany Conf. (1761), ibid., vi,719, 
1855.  Oneydoe*.— Marahe  ( 1744 )  i  n  Mass.  Hist.  8oc. 
Coll., 3d  8., VII,  196, 1838.  Oaeydo*.— Caarkaon (1691) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iii,  814,  1853.  Oneydt.— 
Fletcher  (1693),  ibid.,  nr,  55,  1854.  Oneyeda.— 
Dongan  (1688),  Ibid.,  521.  Oaevontt.— Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  100,  1816.  Oneyoust.— Denon- 
ville  (1685)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi«t.,  ix,  282, 1866. 
Oneyut*.— Macauley,  N.  Y. ,  ii,  176, 1829.  Oniadas.— 
Carver,  Travels.  172,  1778.  Oniadei.— Coursey 
(1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii,  657.  1881. 
Onidg.— Homann  Heirs  map,  1756.  Oniedaa.— 
Vetch  (1719)  in  N.  Y.  r>oc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  681, 1866. 
Oniedes.— Albany  CTonf.  (1746),  ibid.,  vi,  817, 1855. 
Onioett.— Coxe,  Carolana,  66,  1741.  Onioutohe- 
ronona.— Jes.  Rel.  1646,  8, 1858.  Oniontt.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  v,  154, 1856.  Omyoutha.—Bou- 
dinot.  Star  in  the  West,  128,  1816.  0-ni-yu-ta.— 
Macauley,  N.  Y..  ii,  176,  1829.  Oaiyutaaugha.— 
Ibid.,  274.  0im6ioehroimons.-^e6.  Rel.  1648,  46, 
1868.  Onneiotolironiioiu.-Jes.  Rel.  1658.  8,  1868. 
Onneiottst.— Brayas  (1673)  in  Margry,  Dec,  i,  242, 

1876.  OBneloot.—Vaudreuil  (1712),  Ibid.,  41.  Onnei- 
outehouttronoiu.— Jes.Rel.l666,14,i868.  Onneioute.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1664, 84, 1858.  OnneiStheronnon.— Jes.  Rel. 
1660, 6.1858.  Oaneionthroimoiu.-^es.  Rel.  1657. 84, 
1858.  Onnijionst.— Bellin,  map,  1756.  Omujoohro- 
nons.~Je8.  Rel.  1662,  86,  1858.  Onnai oust— Louis 
XIV  (1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  697, 1866. 
OimAJoate.— Jes.  Rel.  1669,  7,  1858.  Onneydes.— 
Dongan  (1687)  In  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist.,  in,  438, 186S. 
OaneyotonronoB.— Jes.  Rel.,  index,  1858.  Onne- 
vouth.— Charlevoix,  Voy  to  N.  Am.,  ii.  26.  1761, 
Onnofoates.— Charlevoix  (1736)  In  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  655. 1853.  Onnoyotea.— Lahontan. 
New  Voy.,  i,  157,  1708.  Onnoyonte.— Ibid.,  map. 
Oaodos.— Coxe.  Carolana^  map,  1741.  Onoioohrho- 
noBs.— Jes.  Rel.  1635,  34, 1858.  Onojake.— La  Mon- 
tagne  (1664)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xin,  355, 1881. 
Onoyats.— Mallery  In  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  xxvi,  352, 

1877.  Onoyauts.— Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  in,  262. 1853.  Onoyote.— Pouchot,  map 
(1758),  ibid.,  x,  694,  1858.  Onoyouta.— Lahontan, 
New  Voy.,  l,  23,  1703.  Onoyvta.— La  Tour,  map, 
1779.  Onyadea.-Oreenhalgh  fl677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Ck)l.  Hist.,  in,  250,  1863.  Onyduu.— Harris,  Voy. 
and  Trav.,  n,  311, 1764.  Onyedauiia.— Leisler  (1690) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  700, 1863.  OUtaightea.— 
Macauley,  N.  Y.,  n,  176,  1829  (chiefs  name). 
OuicMhrhonona.— Jes.  Rel.  1635. 34. 1858  (misprint). 
Oonfyontha.— Baudry  des  Lozidres,  Voy.  k  la  Le., 
243,  1802.  Tau-hur-Iin-dagh-go-waiigh.— Macauley, 
N.  Y.,  n,  185.  1829.  T'w4'-rd-iia.— Hewitt,  infn, 
1886  (Tuscarora  name).  TTniadea.  — Coursey  (1682) 
In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xui,  558,  1881.  Iliiiu- 
UQuk— Oatschet,  Tuscarora  MS.,  1885  (former 
Tuscarora  name).  Wtaaaone.— Heckewelder. 
Hist.  Inds.,  99.1876  ('makers  of  stone  pipes': 
Delaware  name;  applied  also  to  other  Indians 
who  excelled  in  that  art). 

Oneida.  One  of  the  chief  and  first 
known  villaj^es  of  the  Oneida  people,  and 
which  within  historical  times  has  been 
removed  to  several  new  situations.  It 
seems  to  have  been  originally  a  town  of 
the  Wolf  clan,  for  it  is  so  enumerated  in 
the  Chant  of  Welcome  of  the  Condolence 
Council  of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois; 
the  Wolf  clan  constituted  one  of  the  two 
phratries  in  the  tribal  council  of  the 
Oneida.  Arent  Van  Curler,  who  visited 
this  town  in  1634,  wrote  that  it  was  situ- 
ated on  a  high  hill  and  defended  by  two 
rows  of  palisades;  in  the  ramparts  were 
two  gates,  one  on  the  w.  side,  over  which 
were  standing  **3  wooden  images,  of  cut 
(carved?)  wood,  like  men,"  adorned  with 
3  scalps,  and  the  other,  on  the  e.  side, 
adorned  with  only  one  scalp;  the  western 
gate  was  3i  ft  wide,  while  the  other  was 


only  2  ft  He  wrote  that  this  palisade 
was  767  paces  in  circumference,  and  that 
within  it  were  66  lodges,  **much  better, 
higher,  and  more  finished  than  all  those 
others  we  saw.'*  Those  seen  by  Van 
Curler  and  his  companions  were  the  Mo- 
hawk castles.  Of  the  first  Mohawk  cas- 
tle V^n  Curler  wrote:  ** There  stood  but 
36  houses,  in  rows  like  streets,  so  that 
we  could  pass  nicely.  The  houses  are 
made  and  covered  with  bark  of  trees, 
and  mostly  flat  at  the  top.  Some  are 
100.  90,  or  SOpaces  long,  and  22  or  23  ft 
high.  .  .  .  Tne  houses  were  full  of  com 
that  they  lay  in  store,  and  we  saw  maize; 
ves,  in  some  houses  more  than  300 
bushels."  His  description  of  the  third 
Mohawk  castle,  then  called  Sohanidisse, 
or  Rehanadisse,  follows:  **  On  a  very  high 
hill  stood  32  lodges,  like  the  other  ones. 
Some  were  100,  90,  or  80  paces  long;  in 
every  lodge  we  saw  4,  6,  or  6  fireplaces 
where  cooking  went  on."  Some  of  the 
lodges  were  finished  with  wooden  fronts, 
painted  with  all  sorts  of  beasts,  and  in 
some  of  them  were  found  very  good  axes, 
French  shirts,  coats,  and  razors,  and 
lodges  were  seen  where  **60,  70  and  more 
driSd  salmon  were  hanging."  While  in 
the  Oneida  castle  Van  Curler  witnessed 
the  conclusion  of  a  temporary  peace  com- 
pact between  the  Oneida  and  the  French 
Indians  for  purposes  of  trade  for  four 
yearis.  To  this  he  gave  the  name  **  Cas- 
tle Enneyuttehage,  or  Sinnekens."  The 
Oneida,  the  Onondaga,  and  the  Cayuga 
were  named  respectively  Onneyatte,*  On- 
ondaga, and  Koyockure  (forKoyockwe), 
which  indicates  that  the  tribal  divisions 
of  the  Iroquois  were  well  known  to  the 
narrator  at  this  period.  This  town  was 
probably  on  one  of  the  early  Oneida  village 
sites  in  the  upper  valley  of  Oneida  cr., 
not  far  from  Oriskany\jr.,  and  according 
to  Van  Curler's  estimate,  76  or  80  m.  w. 
of  the  Mohawk  castle  of  Tenotoge  (Tio- 
nontogen?) ;  it  was  situated  on  the  e.  side 
of  Oneida  cr.,  and  Van  Curler  saw  x.  w. 
of  it,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  creek,  **  tre- 
mendously high  land  that  seemed  to  lie 
in  the  clouds. ' '  Just  before  reaching  the 
castle  he  saw  three  graves,  '*  just  like  our 
graves  in  length  and  neight ;  usually  their 
graves  are  round."  These  graves  were 
surrounded  with  palisades,  nicely  closed 
up,  and  painted  red,  white,  and  black. 
The  grave  of  a  chief  had  an  entrance,  and 
at  the  top  there  was  "  a  big  wooden  bird, 
and  all  around  were  painted  dogs,  and 
deer,  and  snakes,  and  other  toasts." 
Such  was  the  chief  Oneida  town  of  1634. 
While  with  the  Oneida  Van  Curler  wit- 
nessed apparently  a  part  of  the  New  Year 
ceremonials  of  the  Iroquois,  which  he  re- 
garded as  so  much  **  foolery." 

According  to  Greenhalgh,  who  visited 
the  Oneida  in  1677,  they  had  only  one 
town,    **  newly   settled,    double   stock- 
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adoed/'  containing  about  100  houses  and 
200  warriore,  situated  20  {sic)  m,  from 
Oneida  cr.  and  30  m.  s.  of  Mohawk  r. ;  it 
had  but  little  cleared  land,  ''so  that 
they  are  forced  to  send  to  ye  Onondago's 
to  buy  come."  This  villaj^,  therefore, 
was  not  situated  on  the  site  visited  by 
Van  Curler.  In  Aug.  1696  a  principal 
town  of  the  Oneida  was  burned  oy  Vau- 
dreuil,  a  lieutenant  of  Count  Frontenac. 

In  1756  Sir  William  Johnson  (N.  Y. 
Doc  Col.  Hist,  VII,  101,  1856)  employed 
the  name  Onawaraghhare  to  desi^ate  a 
place  regarded  as  suitable  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fort,  thus  showing  that  at  that 
time  there  was  a  village  called  "Cano- 
waroghere."  In  1762  Lieut.  Guy  John- 
son, starting  from  Grerman  Flats,  visited 
the  Oneida  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii, 
512,  1856).  The  first  town  reached  he 
called  **  Uoper  Oneida  Castle,"  and  also 
simply  "Oneida."  Thence  he  went  to 
**  Canowan^here,  a  new  village  of  the 
Oneidas."  On  Sauthier's  map  of  Jan.  1, 
1779,  3  Oneida  villages  are  placed  in  the 
valley  of  Oneida  cr.:  (1)  Old  Oneyda 
Cti8t(le),  placed  e.  of  the  headwaters 
of  Oneida  cr.  and  n.  of  the  junction  of 
the  trails  from  Ft  Schuyler  and  from  Ft 
Herkermer;  (2)  Canowaroghare,  lower 
down  the  valley  at  the  junction  of  the 
trails  from  Ft  Schuyler  and  Ft  Stanwlx, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  Oneida  cr.; 
(3)  New  Oneyda  Castle,  on  the  right 
bank  of  Oneiaa  cr.,  at  the  junction  of 
the  trails  from  his  Canowaroghare  and 
from  Ft  Stanwix,  and  on  the  trail  lead- 
ing from  Canowaroghare  to  the  Ro3ral 
Blockhouse  on  Wood  cr.  Two  of  these, 
if  not  all  of  them,  were  contemporary. 
In  1774  the  Montauk  Indians  were  to  be 
settled  at  Canowaroghare.  At  Oneida  in 
1667  was  foimded  tne  mission  of  Saint 
Francois  Xavier. 

In  a  note  attached  to  the  original  of  a 
Paris  document  of  1757  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Hist., 
I,  526,  1849)  the  **great  Oneida  village" 
is  said  to  be  "  two  leagues  from  the  Lake," 
and  that  within  it  the  English  had  con- 
structed a  "picket  Fort  with  four  l«s- 
tions,"  which  however  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Oneida  in  pursuance  of  a 
promise  made  by  them  to  the  Marquis  de 
Vaudreuil.  This  note  adds  that  a  second 
Oneida  village,  called  "the  little  village," 
was  situated  "on  the  bank  of  the  Lake." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  site  and  the  name 
have  shifted  from  place  to  place,  but  were 
restricted  to  the  valleys  of  Oneida  or.  and 
upper  Oriskany  cr.  The  name  Canowa- 
roghare is  the  modem  name  of  the  city 
of  Oneida  and  of  the  Indian  settlement 
situated  about  2  m.  s.,  in  Madison  co., 
N.  Y.  In  1666-68  (Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaites 
ed.,  LI,  121,  1899)  Father  Bruyas  wrote 
that  "  Onneiout"  w»s  situated  on  an 
eminence  whence  a  great  portion  of  the 


surrounding  country  could  be  seen,  were 
the  environing^  forest  cut  away;  that 
"there  is  no  nver  or  lake,  except  at  5 
leagues  distant  from  the  town;"  that 
more  than  half  the  population  was  com- 
posed of  "Algonquins  and  Hurons,"  and 
that  the  Oneida  had  never  spoken  of 
peace  until  within  two  years.  The 
Oneida  have  settlements  in  Canada  and 
in  Wisconsin  at  Green  Bay,  but  these  are 
not  towns.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Ani^ot— Schwelnito,  Life  of  Zeisberffer.  65,  1870 
(error;  Oneida,  not  Tuscarora,  town).  Canawa- 
rofhare.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  611,  1856. 
0anowaroghere.-^ohn8on  (1762),  ibid.,  512. 
Doaoaiiot^— Jes.  Rel.  1646,  Thwaites  ed.,  xxix, 
228,  1898.  EBB^yuttehiiffe.— Van  Curler  (1634-^) 
in  Rep.  Am.  Hist.  Ass'n  1896.  94,  1896.  Gan6-a- 
Inhale.— Beauchamp,  Aborig.  Place  Names  of 
N.  Y.,  108,  1907.  Oaawaraffhhar*.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII,  101,  1866.  Oaeiont.-Jes.  Rel.  1655, 
Thwaites  ed.,  XLil,  81,  1899.  Oaejoust. —Paris 
Doc.  (1696)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Hist.,  i,  330,  1849.  <hi«- 
ont.— Jes.  Rel.  1666,  Thwaites  ed.,  XLn,  77,  1899. 
OnsTot^.— Jes.  Rel.,  index,  1858.  OalMate.— Jes. 
Rel.,  index,  1868.  Oaneiou.— Ibid.,  Thwaites  ed., 
LXYI,  187,  1900.  Onneioate.<-Ibid.,  index,  1901. 
Onneyatte.— Van  Curler  (1634-5)  in  Rep.  Am.  Hist. 
Ass'n  1896,  96,  1896.  OnnieSte.-Jes.  Rel.  1646,  4, 
1858.  Onaoaiotl— Jes.  Rel.,  index,  1858.  Onon- 
Uot^.— Jes.  Rel.  1646,  51.  1858.  Ononiote.  —  Jes. 
Rel.  1647,  9,  1858.  Onoajeta.-^es.  Rel.  1645,  82, 
1858.  Onoi^ot^— Ibid.,  33.  Onneiont— Jes.  Rel., 
Thwaites  ed.,  LXI,  166,  1900.  Oonigont.— Ibid., 
164.  OuBiMioat.— Ibid..  165.  Binnekens'  Castle.— 
Van  Curler  (1634-6)  in  Rep.  Am.  Hist.  Ass'n  1896, 
92,  1896.  Tkaao^ha'.— Hewitt,  infn,  1907 
(Onondaga  name).  Tkano*'ward'ha*r.— Hewitt, 
infn,  1907  (Tuscarora  name). 

Oneidas  of  the  Thames.  A  body  of 
Oneida,  numbering  783  in  1906,  resiaing 
on  a  reservation  of  5,271  acres  on  Thames 
r.,  in  Delaware  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  near 
Strathroy,  Ontario.  Their  principal  oc- 
cupation is  day  labor,  and  a  few  of  them 
are  good  farmers.  They  are  industrious 
and  law-abiding,  and  while  some  of  them 
are  progressing  well,  on  the  whole  their 
progress  is  slow. 

Oneka.  A  Mohegan  chief  of  Connect- 
icut, eldest  son  and  successor  of  the 
celebrated  Uncas;  bom  about  1640,  died 
1710.  In  1659,  .under  the  name  Owa- 
necco,  he  joined  with  his  father  and  his 
brother,  Attawenhood,  in  deeding  a 
tract  9  m.  square  for  the  settlement  of 
the  town  of  Norwich,  Oneka  signing 
with  the  totem  of  a  bird.  In  1661  he 
made  an  attack,  with  70  men,  on  one  of 
Massasoifs  villages,  killing  3  persons  and 
taking  6  prisoners.  In  1675,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Uncas,  he  went  to  Boston,  with 
two  brothers  and  50  warriors,  to  offer 
their  services  to  the  English  afipdnst  the 
Wampanoag  under  King  Philip,  which 
were  accepted,  and  shortly  after  his 
party  almost  captured  this  noted  leader, 
in  1679  Uncas  and  Oneka  made  a  grant 
of  600  acres  to  the  county  for  rebuilding 
the  jail,  and  two  years  later  the  General 
Court  gave  its  consent  that  Uncas  should 
deed  his  lands  to  Oneka.  The  latter  had 
a  son  named  Mahomet,  or  Mawhomott 
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Onekagonoka.  A  former  Mohawk  town, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Mohawk  r., 
at  its  confluence  with  Schoharie  r.,  near 
the  site  of  the  present  Fort  Hunter, 
Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  visited 
in  1634  by  Arent  Van  Curler  (Corlaer), 
who  referred  to  it  as  the  first  castle,  built 
onahighhilland  consisting  of  "36  houses, 
in  rows  like  streets.  .  .  The  houses  were 
made  and  covered  with  bark  of  trees, 
and  mostly  are  fiat  at  the  top.  Some 
are  100,  90,  or  80  paces  long  and  22  and 
23  ft.  high.  .  .  The  houses  were  full  of 
com  that  they  lay  in  store,  and  we  saw 
maize;  yes,  in  some  of  the  houses  more 
than  300  bushels.  .  .  We  lived  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  fort  in  a  small  house, 
because  a  good  manv  savages  in  the  castle 
died  of  smallpox."  Speaking  of  Adri- 
ochten,  the  principal  chief  of  the  One- 
kagoncka  castle.  Van  Curler  adds:  **The 
chief  showed  me  his  idol;  it  was  a  head, 
with  the  teeth  sticking  out;  it  was  dressed 
in  red  cloth.  Others  have  a  snake,  a 
turtle,  a  swan,  a  crane,  a  pigeon,  or  the 
like  for  their  idols,  to  tell  the  fortune; 
they  think  they  will  always  have  luck  in 
doing  so.'*  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Oneniote  ('projecting  stone.* — Hewitt). 
A  former  Cayuga  village,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Oneida,  on  Cayuga  lake, 
N.  Y.  It  became  greatly  reduced  in  the 
war  with  the  Hurons  in  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  and  resorted  to  a  com- 
mon Iroquois  expedient  in  perpetuating 
its  people  by  sending  to  the  Mohawk, 
their  neighbors,  *'for  some  men  to  be 
married  to  the  girls  and  women  who  had 
remained  without  husbands,  in  order 
that  the  nation  should  not  perish.  This 
is  why  the  Iroquois  (Mohawk)  name  this 
village  their  child.**  (w.  m.  b.) 

Onneiot*.  - Jea.  Rel.  1663, 18, 1 858.    Onneiout.— Ibid. 

OnnieSte Jes.  Rel.  1546.  4,  1858.    Ononuot^.— Jes. 

Rel.  1646, 51 ,  1868.  0]ioniot«.->Je8.  Rel.  1647.9. 1858. 
Ononjete.— Jes.  Rel.  1645,  32,  ia'>8.  Ononiot^.— 
Ibid.,  83. 

OnentiBati.  A  Huron-  village  in  Tiny 
township,  Ontario,  first  mentioned  in 
1635.  (w.  M.  B. ) 

Onentiiati.-^es.  Rel.  1636, 39, 1868.  OnnentiMati.— 
Ibid. 

Onepowesepewenenewak  ( Onipmiisihi- 
u^nirilwHOj  *  people  of  death  river').  A 
former  Chippewa  band  in  Minnesota.  Cf . 
Nibomsibivnninitmk. 

in^p^w^  S^pe  Wenenewolc^LoDg,  Exped.  St 
Peter's  R.,  ii,  153,  1824.  dnipowlBibiwininiwag.— 
Wm.  Jones,  inf  n,  1905  (correct  form). 

Oneronon.  An  unidentified  tribe  living 
8.  of  St  Lawrence  r.  in  1640. — ^Jes.  Rel. 
1640,  35,  1858. 

Onextaoo.  A  former  rancheria,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  San  J^ian 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Bancroft,  Hist. 
Cal.,  I,  557,  note,  1886. 

Oneyana.  Alias  Beech  Tree.  An  Oneida 
chief  at  the  treaty  of  1788,  and  called  Peter 
Oneyana  at  the  treaty  of  1785.    In  1792 


Beech  Tree  was  the  principal  chief  and 
quite  influential,  witnessing  ihe  Cayuga 
treaty  of  1789  and  the  Onondaga  treaty 
of  1790,  and  signing  the  letters  of  1786 
and  1787.  As  Onyanta,  or  Beech  Tree, 
he  signed  Col.  Harper's  deed.  He  prob- 
ably died  before  1795.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Ongniaahra  ('bisected  bottomland'). 
A  village  of  the  Neutrals,  situated  in  1626- 
50  on  Niagara  r.,  one  day's  journey  from 
the  Seneca.  This  is  the  French  spelling 
of  the  ancient  Huron  pronunciation  of  the 
name,  which,  written  by  English  writers 
from  Iroquois  utterance,  has  become 
"Niagara."  (.i.  n.  b.  h.) 

Oiicnuirahroiion.—Je8.  Rel.  1640, 35,1868  (m  misprint 
for  ni:  name  of  the  people).  Onguiiuthra.— Jes. 
Rel .  1641, 76, 1858  {ui  misprint  torni) .  Ouaronmon.— 
De  la  Roche  Dalllon  in  Sagard,  Hist,  du  Canada, 
in,  804,  1866  (u  misprint  for  n,  and  second  o 
for  a). 

Ongovehenok.  A  Nuwukmiut  Eskimo 
settlement  near  Pt  Barrow,  Alaska. — 11th 
Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Onia.  A  former  village  of  the  Pa^ago, 
probably  in  Pima  co.,  Ariz.,  containing  8 
families  in  1865. — Davidson  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  135,  1865. 

OiLiamali.  A  settlement  in  Port  San 
Juan,  s.  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit 
Col.,  probably  inhabited  by  the  Pa- 
cheenant. — Bnt.  and  U.  S.  Survey  Map, 
1882. 

Onixaymai.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. 

Onextaoo.— Engelhardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 
Onizaymas.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  23, 1860. 

Onkot  ( Onf-ko^ ) .  A  former  Chumashan 
village  in  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — Henshaw, 
Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Onktokadan.  A  tribe,  not  identified, 
said  to  have  been  exterminated  by  the 
Foxes.  Accordingto  Sioux  tradition  they 
lived  on  the  St  Croix  r.  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  (Neill,  Minn.,  144,  1858). 

Onkwe  lyede  ('a  human  being  one  is 
standing*).  A  traditional  Iroquois  town 
of  the  Tortoise  clan;  so  enumerated  in  the 
list  of  towns  in  the  Chant  of  Welcome  of 
the  Condolence  Council  of  the  League  of 
the  Iroquois.  Nothing  is  known  defi- 
nitely as  to  its  situation.  See  Hale,  Iroq. 
Book  of  Rites,  118, 1883.       (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Onnahee.  A  former  Seneca  town,  placed 
by  Conover  (Seneca  Villages,  3,  1889)  on 
the  E.  side  of  Fall  brook,  in  the  w.  part  of 
lot  20,  town  of  Hopewell,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y. 
In  1719  this  was  one  of  the  **furthere8t 
castles  of  the  Cenecas,"  i.  e.  farthest  west- 
ward. ( J.  N.  B.  H.  ) 
Onaghoo.— Schuylerand  Livingston  (1719)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  V.  642, 1855.  Onahe.  -Doc.  of  1719, 
ibid.,  528.  Onnaohee.-- Cammerhoff  quoted  by 
CJonover,  Seneca  Villages,  8, 1889. 

OnnighBieBanairone.  One  of  the  6  ''cas- 
tles** of  the  Denighcariages  ^Amikwa) 
near  Michilimackinac,  Mich.,  in  1723. — 
Albany  Conf.  (1723)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  V,  693,  1855. 
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Onnontare  (Mohawk:  *it  mountain  is 
present.' — Hewitt).  A  Cayuga  town  in 
1670  (Jes.  Rel.  1670,  63,  1858).  From 
remains  found  there  it  seems  to  have  been 
B.  of  Seneca  r.,  and  at  Bluff  point,  near 
Fox  Ridge,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.  It  may 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  moderate 
elevation  above  the  marsh,  or  from  Fort 
hill,  which  is  plainly  in  sight.  In  1670  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  mission  of  Saint  Ben6 
and  adjoined  the  marahes  by  whose  name 
the  river  was  often  known,  (w.  m.  b.) 
OimoBtare.— Jes.  Rel.  1670,  63, 1868.  8«iiit  Bea^.— 
Ibid,  (minion  name). 

Onnontioga  ('people  of  Onontio,'  i.  e. 
French  Indians,  Af  ontreal  Indians,  Quebec 
Indians).  A  people,  conquered  by  the 
Iroquois,  living  in  1670  among  the  Seneca 
in  the  village  of  Kanagaro^  which  was 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  mcorporated 
remnants  of  the  conquered  Onnontioga, 
Hurons,  and  Neutrals.  Gen.  J.  S.  Clark 
placed  them  at  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  at  or 
near  Spanish  hill,  and  mis  seems  prob- 
able, (j.  N.  B.  H.) 
OnnoBtioffa.— Jes.  Bel.  1670,  69,  1858.  Oimoii-Tio- 
ns.— Shea  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  208, 1854. 
Onoatiogas.— Gonover,  Kanadesaga  and  Geneva 
MS..  B.  A.  E. 

Onoalagona  ('big  head.' — Hewitt).  A 
Mohawk  village,  about  1620,  on  the  site  of 
Schenectady,  Schenectady  co.,  N.  Y.  A 
band,  taking  its  name  from  the  village, 
occupied  the  immediate  vicinity  in  more 
modem  times.  It  is  said  by  Macauley, 
with  little  foundation  in  fact,  that  the  vil- 
lage was  built  on  the  site  of  a  still  older  one, 
which  had  been  the  principal  village  of  the 
tribe  and  was  called  Connoharriw>harrie 
(Kano"' waro*hft^re'  ?) .  ( j.  m.  ) 

Con-ttO'hanie-ffo-harrie.— Schoolcraft  quoted  by 
Bnttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  B. ,  396, 1872.  Coa-niigh- 
harie-fOffh-harU.—Macauley,  N.  Y..  li,  96.  1829. 
OhBo-wu-a-gaiitle. — Ibid.  0-no-a-la-g«ne'-na. — 
Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  474, 1851  (Mohawk  name). 
Oroii-n7fh-wurrie-faglur6.~Buttenber,Tribe8Hua- 
son  B.,  §98, 1872  (quoted  form). 

Onockatin.  An  Esopus  chief  who  signed 
an  agreement  with  Gov.  NicoUs  in  1665. 
He  was  a  chief  in  the  preceding  year  and 
one  of  the  five  Esopus  sachems  present  at 
the  treaty  of  1669.  Buttenber  calls  him 
Onackatin  or  Oghgotacton.     (w.  m.  b.  ) 

Onomio  {O-ruZ-mi-o).  A  former  Chu- 
mashan  village  between  Pt  Concepcion 
and  Santa  mrbara,  Cal.,  at  a  locality 
now  called  La  Gaviota. — Henshaw,  Bue- 
naventura MS.  vocab.  ■  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Ononohataronon  (Huron  name).  An 
AJgonkin  tribe  or  band  that  occupied  the 
district  near  Montreal,  Canada,  between  St 
Lawrence  and  Ottawa  rs.,  and  wintered 
near  the  Hurons.  In  1642  they  were  but 
a  remnant.  They  claimed  to  nave  been 
the  original  X)ccupant8  of  Montreal  id.  and 
of  a  large  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  St 
Lawrence.  They  said  thev  had  been  con- 
quered and  dispersed  by  the  Hurons,  who 
were  then  their  enemies,  and  that  the 
survivors  of  the  war  had  ta^en  refuge 
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with  the  Abnaki  or  the  Iroquois  or  had 

Ced  the  Hurons.  Hocheb^g^  the  vil- 
found  on  the  island  by  Cartier  in 
1535,  was  occupied  by  an  Iroquoian  tribe, 
but,  according  to  Gatschet,  the  remains 
of  a  second  villa^  about  2  m.  from  its 
site  have  been  discovered.  This  would 
clear  the  confusion  as  to  the  stock  of  the 
former  occupants  of  the  island.  Shea 
sugf^esta  that  the  names  Huron  and  Iro- 
C|uois  have  been  transposed,  which  is 
likely.  Charlevoix  says  that  there  was 
a  tradition  that  the  Ononchataronon  were 
atone  time  at  war  with  the  Algonkin,  and 
that  they  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade 
and  entirely  destroyed.  He  adds  that 
at  the  time  of  his  visit  ^1721)  they  had 
ceased  to  exist  This  tradition ,  however, 
seems  doubtfuL  According  to  the  Jesuit 
Relations,  at  the  general  peaoe  of  1646  tlxe 
French  induced  the  Ononchataronon  to 
settle  again  on  the  island,  but  they  soon 
scatter^  on  account  of  the  Iroquois. 
It  seems  they  were  met  with  as  earlv  as 
1609by  Champlain,  as  Iroquet,  one  of  their 
chiefs,  was  with  him  at  this  time.  The 
missionaries  described  them  as.arrogant, 
given  to  superstition  and  debauchery,  and 
-very  cruel.  (j.  m.) 

Nationd'Iroqa«t.— Jes.  Bel.  1633,  29,  1858.  Onnon- 
oharonnonft.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1,  9, 1761. 
Oanontohftroiino]ui.--€harleyoiz,  Jour.  Voy.,  1, 174, 
1761.  Onontoluitaranoiu.-Je8.  Bel.  1646,  34.  1858. 
On<mtohAtAronoiis.--Je8.  Bel.  1641.  57, 1858.  "Onon- 
tohAteronons.— Jes.  Bel.  1643, 61, 1868.-  'Snatohataso- 
nons.— Jes.  Bel.  1641, 29, 185S.  OunoBtoharoanout.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81,  1864. 
Oimoimtohataroimongak.— Jes.  Bel.  1658,  22,  la'iS. 
Ountohatarpimoniiffa.— Jes.  Bel.  1640,  84,  1858. 
Troquet— Champlain  (1616),  CEuvres,  iv,66, 1858. 

Onondaga  (^Onantd*^ge\*  oriy  or  on  top  of, 
the  hill  or  mountain'):  An  important 
tribe  of  the  Iroquois  confederation, 
formerly  living  on  the  mountain,  lake, 
and  creek  bearing  their  name,  in  the 
.present  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,an(i  extend- 
ing northward  to  L.  Ontario  and  south- 
ward perhaps  to  the  waters  of  the  Sus- 
^quehanna.  Jn  the  Iroquois  councils  they 
are  known  as  Hodiseflnageta,  *they  (are) 
the  name  bearers.*  Their  principal  vil- 
lage, also  the  capital  of  the  confederation, 
was  called  Onondaga,  later  Onondaga 
Castle;  it  was  situated  from  before  1654 
to  1681  on  Indian  hill,  in  the  present  town 
of  Pompey,  and  in  1677  contained  140  cab- 
ins. It  was  removed  to  Butternut  cr., 
where  the  fort  was  burned  in  1696.  In 
1720  it  was  again  removed  to  Onondaga 
cr.,  and  their  present  reserve  is  in  that 
valley,  a  few  miles  s.  of  the  lake  (Beau- 
champ,  inf  n,  1907). 

The  Onondaga  of  Grand  River  res., 
Canada,  have  9  clans,  namely:  Wolf, 
Tortoise  (Turtle?),  Bear,  Deer,  Eel,  Bea- 
ver, Ball,  Plover  (Snipe?),  and  Pigeon- 
hawk.  The  Wolf, ,  Bear,  Plover,  Ball, 
and  I^geonhawk  clans  have  each  only  one 
federal  chiefehipi  the  Beaver,  Tortoise, 
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and  Eel  dans  have  each  two  federal 
chiefehips,  while  the  Deer  clan  has  three. 
The  reason  for  this  marked  difference  in 
the  quotas  of  chiefships  for  the  several 
clans  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  may 
be  due  to  the  adoption  of  groups  of  per- 
sons who  already  possessed  chiefship 
titles.  In  federal  ceremonial  and  social 
assemblies  the  Onondaga  by  rightof  mem- 
bership therein  take  their  places  with  the 
tribal  phratry  of  the  *' Three  Brothers," 
of  which  the  Mohawk  and  the  Seneca  are 
the  other  two  members;  but  in  federal 
councils— those  in  which  sit  the  federal 
representatives  of  all  the  five. (latterly 
six)  Iroquois  tribes — the  Onondaga  tribe 
itself  constitutes  a  tribal  phratry,  while 
the  Mohawk  and  the  Seneca  together 
form  a  second,  and  the  Oneida  and  the 
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Cayuga  originally,  and  latterly  the  Tiis- 
carora,  a  third  tribal  phratry.  The  fed- 
eral council  is  organized  on' the  basis  of 
these  three  tribal  phratries.  The  func- 
tions of  the  Onondaga  phratry  are  in 
many  respects  similar  to  tnose  of  a  judge 
holding  court  with  a  jury.  The  question 
before  the  council  is  discussed  respectively 
by  the  Mohawk  and  Seneca  tribes  on 
the  one  side,  and  then  by  the  Oneida, 
the  Cayuga,  and,  latterly,  the  Tuscarora 
tribes  on  the  other,  w'ithin  their  own 

Ehratries.  When  these  two  phratries 
ave  independently  reached  the  same  or 
a  differing  opinion,  it  is  then  submitted  to 
the  Ononda^  phratry  for  confirmation  or 
rejection.  The  confirmation  of  a  com- 
mon opinion  or  of  one  of  the  two  differing 
opinions  makes  that  the  decree  of  the 
council.     In  refusing  to  confirm  an  opin- 


ion the  Onondaga  must  show  that  it  is  in 
conflict  with  established  custom  or  with 
public  policy;  when  two  differing  opin- 
ions are  rejected  the  Onondaga  may  sug- 
gest to  the  two  phratries  a  course  by 
which  they  may  be  able  to  reach  a  com- 
mon opimon;  but  the  Onondaga  may 
confirm  one  of  two  differing  opinione 
submitted  to  it.  Each  chieftam  has  the 
right  to  discuss  and  argue  the  question 
before  the  council  either  for  or  against  its 
adoption  by  the  council,  in  a  speech  or 
speeches  addressed  to  the  entire  body  of 
councilors  and  to  the  public. 

Champlain  related  that  in  1622  the 
Montagnais,  the  Etchemin,  and  the  Hu- 
rons  had  been  engaged  for  a  long  time  in 
seeking  to  bring  about  peace  oetween 
themselves  and  the  Iroquois,  but  that  up 
to  that  time  there  was  always  some  serious 
obstacle  to  the  consummation  of  an  agree- 
ment on  account  of  the  fixed  distrust 
which  each  side  had  of  the  faith  of  the 
other.  Many  times  did  they  ask  Cham- 
plain  himself  to  aid  them  in  making  a 
firm  and  durable  peace.  They  informed 
him  that  they  understood  by  making  a 
treaty  that  the  interview  of  the  ambas- 
sadors must  be  amicable,  the  one  side 
accepting  the  words  and  faith  of  the 
other  not  to  harm  or  prevent  them  from 
hunting  throughout  the  coimtry,  and 
they  on  their  side  agreeing  to  act  in 
like  manner  toward  their  enemies,  in  this 
case  the  Iroquois,  and  that  they  had  no 
other  agreements  or  compacts  precedent 
to  the  making  of  a  firm  peace.  They 
importuned  Champlain  many  times  to 
give  them  his  advice  in  this  matter, 
which  they  promised  faithfully  to  follow. 
They  assuretl  him  that  they  were  then 
exhausted  and  weary  of  the*  wars  which 
they  had  waged  against  each  other  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  that,  on  aci^ount 
of  their  burning  desire  for  revenge  for  the 
murder  of  their  kin  and  friends,  their  an- 
cestors had  never  before  thought  of  peace. 
In  this  last  statement  is  probably  found 
approximately  the  epoch  of  that  nistoric 
feud  mentioned  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for 
1660  (chap.  II )  and  by  Nicholas  Perrot, 
which  maide  the  Iroquois  tribes,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Algonkin  on  the 
Ottawa  and  St  Xawrence  rs.,  on  the 
other,  inveterate  enemies,  although  this 
may  have  been  but  a  renewal  and  widen- 
ing of  a  still  earlier  quarrel.  In  1535 
Cartier  learned  from  the  Iroquoian  tribes 
on  the  St  Lawrence  that  they  were  con- 
tinually tormented  by  enemies  dwelling 
to  the  southward,  called  Tondamani 
(probably  identical  with  Tsonnontouan, 
or  Seneca,  a  name  then  meaning  *  Upper 
Iroquois'),  who  continually  waged  war 
on  them. 

In  Sept.  1656  the  Onondaga  sent  a 
delegation  of  18  persons  to  Quebec  to 
confer    with  Governor  de  Lauson  and 
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with  the  Algonkin  and  Hurons.  The 
Onondaffa  spokesman  used  24  wampum 
belts  in  his  address;  the  first  8  were  pres- 
ents to  the  HuTons  and  the  Algonkin, 
whose  leading  chiefe  were  there;  each 

f resent  had  its  own  particular  name, 
he  Onondaga  professed  to  speak  for  the 
*'four  upper  Iroquois  nations/'  namely, 
the  Seneca,  Cajruga,  Oneida,  and  Onon- 
daga, thus  leavmg  only  the  Mohawk,  the 
"lower  Iroquois,^*  from  this  peace  •con- 
ference, but  the  Onondaga  speaker  prom- 
ised to  fjersuade  the  Mohawk  to  cnange 
their  minds  and  to  make  peace.  The 
Onondasa  asked  for  priests  to  dwell 
among  them  and  for  French  soldiers  to 
aid  them  in  their  war  against  the  Erie. 

In  Mav  1657,  10  years  after  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Hurons  from  their  mother- 
land, the  Onondaga  sought  by  the  giv- 
ing of  numerous  presents  and  by  covert 
threats  of  war  to  persuade  the  Hurons 
who  had  fled  to  the  vicinity  of  Quebec 
to  remove  to  their  country  and  to  form 
with  them  a  single  people.  The  Mohawk 
and  the  Seneca  also  were  engaged  in  this 
business.  Finally,  the  Hurons  were 
forced  to  submit  to  the  perrfstent  demands 
of  the  Iroquois  tribes. 

In  1686  the  Onondaga  were  at  war 
against  the  Cherermons  (Shawnee?). 
They  were  divided  into  two  bands,  one 
of  50  and  another  of  250,  50  of  the  latter 
being  from  other  tribes.  But  in  1688  the 
Onondaga  were  much  under  French 
influence  and  were  regarded  sjb  the  chief 
among  the  Iroquois  tribes. 

In  1682,  at  Albany,  the  Onondaga,  with 
the  Mohawk,  the  Oneida,  the  Cajruga, 
and  the  Seneca,  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  commissioners  from  the 
colonv  of  Maryland,  who  contracted  not 
only  for  the  white  settlers,  but  also  for 
the  Piscataway  Indians. 

With  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the 
Seneca,  the  Ononda^^  were  the  last  of 
the  five  tribes  originally  forming  the 
League  of  the  Iroquois  to  accept  fully  the 
principles  of  the  universal  peace  pro- 
posed oy  Bekanawida  and  Hiawatha. 

Early  in  1647  a  band  of  Onondaga  on 
approaching  the  Huron  country  was  de- 
feated by  a  troop  of  Huron  warriors,  the 
Onondaga  chief  oeing  killed  and  a  num- 
ber taken  prisoners.  Among  the  latter 
was  Annenraes,  a  man  of  character  and 
authority  among  the  Onondaga.  In  the 
•  following  spring  he  learned  that  some  of 
the  Hurons  who  had  been  bitterly  dis- 
appointed because  his  life  had  been 
spared  intended  to  kill  him.  To  some 
of  his  Huron  friends  he  related  what  he 
had  heard,  and  that  he  intend^  to 
escape  to  his  own  country.  His  resolu- 
tion, with  the  reason  for  making  if,  hav- 
ing bewi  reported  to  the  leading  Huron 
chiefs  of  the  council,  they  concluded  to 
aid  him  in  his  purpose,  trusting  that  he 


would  render  them  some  valuable  service 
in  return.  Giving  him  eome  presents 
and  provisions,  they  sent  him  off  secretly 
at  night  Crossing  L.  Ontario,  he  un- 
expectedly encountered  300  Onondaga 
making  canoes  to  cross  the  lake  for  the 
purpose  of  avenging  his  death  (believing 
he  had  been  killed  by  the  Hurons),  and 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  800  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  reenforcements.  His  country- 
men regarded  Annenraes  as  one  risen 
from  the  dead.  He  so  conducted  him- 
self that  he  persuaded  the  300  Obondaga 
to  give  up  all  thought  of  war  for  that  of 
peace,  whereupon  the  band,  without 
waiting  for  the  expected  reenforcements, 
returned  to  Onondaga,  where  a  tribal 
council  was  held,  in  which  it  was  re- 
solvied  to  send  an  ^nbassy  with  presents 
to  the  Hurons  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mencing n^otiations  for  peace.  The 
chief  of  this  embassy  was  by  birth  a 
Huron  named  Soion^  so  naturalized  in 
the  country  of  his  adoption  that  it  was 
said  of  him  that  '^no  Iroquois  had  done 
more  massacres  in  these  countries,  nor 
blows  more  wicked  than  he.''  He  was 
accompanied  by  three  other  Huron?, 
who  had  not  long  been  captives  at  Onon- 
daga. The  embassy  arrived  at  St  Ig- 
nace  July  9,  1647,  finding  the  Hurons 
divided  as  to  the  expediency  of  acquies- 
cing in  the  Onondaga  proposals,  the  Bear 
tribe  of  the  Hurons  justly  fearing  the  du- 
plicity of  the  enemy  even  though  bear- 
ing presents.  But  the  Rock  tribe  and 
many  villages  desired  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  the  hope  that  a  number  of  their 
kin,  then  paptive  at  Onondaga,  would  be 
returned  to  them.  After  many  councils 
and  conferences  it  was  found  expedient 
to  ^nd  an  embassy  to  Onondaga  in  order 
the  better  to  fathom  this  matter.  For 
presents  the  Hurons  took  valuable  furs, 
while  the  Iroquois  Onondaga  used  belts 
of  wampum.  The  Huron  embassy  was 
well  received  at  Onondaga,  where  a  mon  th 
was  spent  in  holding  councils.  Finally 
the  Onondaga  resolved  to  send  back  a 
second  embassy,  headed  bv  Skanawati 
( Scandaouati ) ,  a  federal  chieftain,  60  years 
of  age,  who  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
two  other  Onondaga  and  by  15  Huron 
captives.  One  of  the  Huron  embassy 
remained  as  a  hostage.  This  embassy 
was  30  days  on  the  way,  although  it  was 
in  fact  only  10  days*  journey.  Jean 
Baptiste,  the  returning  Huron  delegate, 
brought  back  7  wampum  belt«  of  the 
largest  kind,  each  composed  of  3,000  or 
4,000  beads.  By  these  belts  the  Onon- 
daga sought  to  confirm  the  peace,  assur- 
ing the  Hurons  that  they  could  hope  for 
the  deliverance  of  at  least  100  more  of 
their  captive  kin.  The  Onondaga  desi  red 
this  peace  not  only  because  the  life  of 
Annenraes  had  been  spared,  but  also 
because  they  were  jealous  lest  the  Mo- 
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hawki  who  had  become  insolent  from 
their  victories  and  were  overbearing  even 
to  their  allies,  might  become  too  much 
so  should  the  Hurons  fail  to  unite  all 
their  forces  against  them,  and  further  be- 
cause of  fear  of  the  power  of  the  Cones- 
toga.  In  this  Onondaga  project  of  peace 
the  Cayuga  and  Oneida  showed  favorable 
interest,  but  the  Seneca  would  not  listen 
to  it,  and  the  Mohawk  were  still  more 
averse  to  it  as  they  were  jealous  of  what 
had  been  done  by  the  Onondaga.  Hence 
these  last  two  tribes  sent  forces  to  assail 
the  village  of  St  Ignace  at  the  end  of  the 
winter  of  1647-48.  The  following  inci- 
dents show  the  character  of  some  of  the 
chief  men  and  statesmen  of  the  Onon- 
daga: 

Early  in  Jan.  1648  the  Hurons  decided 
to  send  another  embassy  to  Ononda^ 
They  sent  6  men,  accompanied  by  one 
of  the  3  Onondaga  ambassadors  then 
in  their  country,  the  other  two,  includ- 
ing Skanawati,  the  head  of  the  Onon- 
daga embassy,  remaining  as  hostages. 
But  unfortunately  the  new  Huron  em- 
bassy was  captured  and  killed  by  a 
force  of  100  Mohawk  and  Seneca  who 
had  come  to  the  borders  of  the  Huron 
country.  The  Onondaga  accompanying 
this  embassv  was  spared,  and  two  Hu- 
rons escapea.  Early  in  April,  when  the 
distressing  news  reached  the  ears  of 
Skanawati,  the  proud  Onondaga  ambas- 
sador remaining  with  the  Hurons  as  a 
hostage,  he  suddenly  disappeared.  The 
Hurons  believed  that  he  had  stolen  away, 
but,  a  few  days  after  his  disappearance, 
his  corpse  was  found  in  the  forest  lying 
on  a  bed  of  fir  branches,  where  he  had 
taken  his  own  life  by  cutting  his  throat 
His  companion,  who  was  notified  in  order 
to  exonerate  the  Hurons,  said  that  the 
cause  of  his  despair  was  the  shame  he  felt 
at  the  contempt  shown  for  the  sacredness 
of  his  person  by  the  Seneca  and  the  Mo- 
hawk m  going  to  the  Huron  country  and 
massacring  the  Huron  people  while  his 
life  was  in  pledge  for  the  keeping  of  the 
faith  of  his  people.  Of  such  men  was 
the  great  federal  council  of  the  Iroquois 
composed. 

The  Onondaga  had  good  reason  for 
fearing  the  Conestoga,  for  the  Jesuit  Re- 
lation for  1647-48  states  that  in  a  single 
village  of  the  latter  people  there  were  at 
that  time  1,300  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  indicating  for  this  village  alone  a 
population  of  more  than  4,500. 

At  this  time  the  Conestoga  chiefs, 
through  two  messengers,  informed  the 
Hurons  that  if  they  felt  too  weak  to  de- 
fend themselves  they  should  send  the 
Conestoga  word  bjr  an  embassy.  The 
Hurons  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity 
by  sending  on  this  mission  4  Christian 
Indians  and  4  ** infidels,''  headed  by  one 


Charles  Ondaaiondiont  They  arrived  at 
Conestoga  early  in  June  1647.  The  Huron 
deputies  informed  their  Conestc^  friends 
that  they  had  come  from  a  land  of  souls, 
where  war  and  the  fear  of  their  enemies 
had  spread  desolation  everywhere,  where 
the  fields  were  covered  with  blood  and 
the  lodges  were  filled  with  corpses,  and 
they  themselves  had  only  life  enough  left 
to  enable  them  to  come  to  ask  their  Mends 
to  sa^e  their  country,  which  was  drawing 
rapidly  toward  its  end.  This  spirited  but 
laconic  address  moved  the  Conestoga  to 
send  an  embassy  into  the  Iroquois  country 
to  urge  on  the  Iroquois  the. advantage  of 
making  a  lasting  peace  with  their  Huron 
adversaries.  Jean  Baptiste.  a  Huron  am- 
bassador mentioned  before,  being  at  Onon- 
daga at  the  end  of  summer,  learned  that 
this  embassy  of  the  Conestoga  had  reached 
the  Iroquois  country,  as  he  even  saw  some 
of  the  Conestoga  presents.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Conestoga  to  bring  about 
firm  peace  with  the  Hurons  and  the  Onon- 
daga, the  Oneida  and  the  Cayuga,  and,  if 
possible,  the  Seneca,  and  to  renew  the 
war  against  the  Mohawk,  should  they 
then  refuse  to  become  parties  to  it.  The 
Conestoga  did  not  fear  the  Mohawk.  The 
Jesuit  Relation  for  1660  states  that  about 
the  year  1600  the  Mohawk  had  been 
greatly  humbled  by  the  Aleonkin,  and 
that,  after  they  haa  r^^ned  somewhat 
their  former  standing,  the  Conestoga,  in 
a  war  lasting  10  years,  had  nearly  ex- 
terminated the  Mohawk,  who  since,  how- 
ever, had  partially  recovered  from  the 
defeat. 

Many  of  the  Onondaga  joined  the 
Cathohc  Iroquois  colonies  on  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  in  1751  about  half  the 
tribe  was  said  to  be  living  in  Canada. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  1775  nearly  all  the  Onon- 
daga, together  with  the  majority  of  the 
other  Iroquois  tribes,  joined  the  British, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  British 
government  granted  them  a  tract  on  Grand 
r.,  Ontario,  where  a  portion  of  them  still 
reside.  The  rest  are  still  in  New  York,  the 
greater  number  being  on  the  Onondaga 
res.,  and  the  others  with  the  Seneca  and 
Tuscarora  on  their  several  reservations. 

The  Onondaga  made  or  joined  in  treat- 
ies with  the  state  of  New  York  at  Ft 
Schuyler  (formerly  Ft  Stanwix),  Sept. 
12,  1788;  Onondaga,  Nov.  18,  1793;  Ca- 
yuga Ferrv,  July  28,  1795;  Albany,  Feb. 
25»  1817,  f  eb.  11, 1822,  and  Feb.  28, 1829. 
They  also  joined  in  Jroaties  between  the 
Six  Nations  and  the  United  States  at  Ft 
Stanwix,  N.  Y.,  Oct  22,  1784;  Ft  Har- 
mar,  O.,  Jan.  9, 1789;  Canandaigua,  N,  Y., 
Nov.  11,  1794,  and  Buffalo  Cteek,  N.  Y„ 
Jan.  15,1838. 

In  1660  the  Jesuits  estimated  ib6  Onon- 
daiga  at  about  1,500  souls,  while  Green- 
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halgh.iii  1677  placed  them  at  1^750,  proba- 
bly their  greatest  strength.  Later  aathor- 
ities  give  the  nombers  as  1,250  (1721), 
1,000  (1736),  1,300  (1765),  and  1,150 
(1778),  but  iJieee  figures  do  not  include 
those  on  the  St  Lawrence.  In  1851  Mor- 
gan estimated  their  total  number  at  about 
900,  including  400  on  Grand  r.  In  1906 
those  in  New  York  numbered  553,  the 
rest  of  the  tribe  being  with  the  Six 
Nations  in  Canada. 

The  Onondaga  towns,  so  far  as  known, 
were  Ahaouete,  Deseroken  (traditional), 
Gadoquat,  Gannentaha  (mission  and  fort, 
Kaneenda ) ,  Gistwiab  na,  Onondaga,  Onon- 
da^hara,  Onondahgegahgeh,  Onontatacet, 
Otiahanague,  Teionnontatases,  Tgasunto, 
Touenho  (Goienho),  Tueadasso,  and 
some  transient  hunting  and  fishing  ham- 
hi-,  U.  N,  B.  n.) 

^^■1l^ltll — Au^oiiarti,  Fur  We^t,  17B,  l8o9.    Ptft 

ffots  flotae  Frericili  jcmrte^  <evlderitl>'  the  niimc 
OnondiLj^  wiih  iTio  FTenth  nftlt'le  <te4}u  Bo-do ' - 
■ftfl-n^'Ef-U^ — Morgan,  Leej^uii  Iruq,.  97,'1S.')L 
Hnnsntagei . — H  en  n^^pin ,   N  i'  vi    DiKs^cj  v. ,  ]  s^ ,  1  fi^H. 

ianDot  CoaD(-i]l  nmueu  Jenondi^ei.— Mnrkftmin 
rlM}  Jb  N.  y,  Dfsc  0>le  Hi'-l.,  Ill,  HOW.  If^^i.  La 
■imtmcvfl.— Greeuhalik'ii  (16T7),  Ibid.,  S^Vi  4  Frenila 
n^m'-  for  OtioOdHgii  CiLfltl€).  iM-t^hBtigkni^- 
*fii-tat,— Maj:»iile5',  K.  ¥.,  n,  ISft.l^fiaJ  (an  oltlfitiJ 
luuiie).  llaiitiifnrcira.— Greecihflifh  (1677)  in  ^^ 
t.  iHiC,  CoL  ifi^c.  ni;  2&2,  lgn3  <mj  culled  by 
fi^Tich|.  Momtt^^— VAUrlrvuil  (ITfini.  Ihid.,  ;r, 
JOOa,  1^  (tiimimtt?).  HoimtAiiieen.— lU'Eim- 
pm,  G*nl.  of  New  DisCfiv.,  «J-J.  WM  (Kilk'IWi 
Ifmnslmtlou  ^  Hstion  d*  1»  UonUfne—Jefi,  Ri\. 
um^M,  lg3rt.  MfffldAfM.— Wrltef  of  TiTrt  in  N,  Y- 
Doc  Ool.  Hi«t.,  H,  fiy4,  IAdS,  ^KontJkpiM  -B.'uu- 
luTQoli  ( 1 72" ) .  ibid.,  IX,  %m,  1  N6C».  won tAc^ *i  — 
Bwahamoii  (1734},  ibid.,  1041.  OmAt^.^Nur- 
[tfjre  of  lBa3,  Ibid,^  557  (misprint  ft-r  Onotitrtt!"^. 
Oo^CQ.^Deed  of  I7m  in  Am.  St.  PAper^.  Ind. 
A(L.  [.  513;,  1 A32.  ChiKtulac&.^A  1  bany  Con  1.(1746)1:1 
N.  W  0oe  Col,  Hi'.t  .  vi.  sis,  IjiSa.  On«ndnf«rs.— 
Weiaer  (t74A>  qoined  by  ftiipp.,  W.  Pu.^  app..  M. 
]  ^».   Oaaaiuu.^ V  ^.^m  rm  n  6H7  j  ^  D  X.  Y .  Doe  \  OA . 


H]<<U  1\%  SSS^f  IS&L  OuuidAfo.^KuppH  NortbamiiH 
ton,  ete,  CcM,,  4f ,  1*45.  OoandiLgo*,—  i^mcttr  HT^t  i 
in  Am.  Si.  Pbpef!i.  Ind.  All.,  i.  IVj.  1*32.  OBando- 
!»».— ChuJmers  Jn  Moyt,  .Antlii.  R«^.,  I'-y,  ite4 
friiiitiiriit  1,  Cllatl H^r n  r  ri f ■  n7^i}  in  !:!k.'b^.M»tcrHEl;. 
Iri«l.Trib«s,  Id*  hob,  IS^.  Onda^*!.— U.Mii<7  XIV 
a«8 )  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  H i*=t. .  1 1 .  697 . 1 g-'iS.  0 ndion- 
4itB.— LoMsof  Tmdea754K  ibid.,vi.  WR^l^a'i  i  vil 
U^i.  ■Oiie-4»ii^h-'g«''h4iJEli'Vit, — MtxcAiik'V',  N.  Y  , 
n,  IH3,  1&29.  OnendA^ah,— f>fx\  of  171i?  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  fJoL  Hi?*t  ,  V.  ^;>i.  l  <»/k  OnJSn'U'kg  -^Ht-witL 
iBrfit  L*fT  (correct  funn  k  Oim»ndApei.— I)efd  ni 
l"TOlln|f*  Y,  Doc.  Ct>L  Hbt,  IV,  mo,  l^'4,  OnnaU- 
puA^-^L&boDtan  (1708;  qnoUMl  by  Brnke.  bk. 
lad*,^  bk.  5,  5.  tMH.  Osneutacti**— lb'Tiiu|»lri. 
Omt  New  Ilfeoi»r  .  B3, 1^9*.  ChiaDndagii. — Frtnt  h 
Dor,  (Idee ^  irmtis*  i«  K.  Y.  Dw,  Col  Hiiit,,  m,  I'A 
l^lv  Oansnd^ges,  —  LI  V  i  n^tnin  (1  LiTT  i  <  ibi  d. .  X 1 1  ] . 
hW^  18SL  Onooniialfoei.— 1^%  of  HVhH,  ibid.,  irr. 
5G5,  l<a^  OmmndaffiiM.— ScbnykT  (1702h  ibid  . 
IT+ Ifflu  liM..  Onnatilftg**, — Hemiopin.  f>itJt.  f.if 
S^w  Dijcov.,  ifj,  10*:^K  I  ns  i'^-ftrin  r  > .  OnnontiLB.— .1  ■  -f.. 
It*[.  IfiH,  &,  1  ftS^H  ( V  i  ]  1  tt jire  I .  On  jicrtstit  h  roa noo* .  — 
J».  R<^L  li^J^v  4*^',  1S'"«H.  Onnonlfccronnoiaa.— Ji's. 
Hel,  1617,  «,  IS^a,     Oiiiionti]ph«.— .T*:^.  KeL  16SH,  8. 

107. 15,  im.  Onsonta^— Narrative  of  1693  in 
N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist..  IX,  672, 1855  (village).    On- 

'  ~  Bel.  1670,  76,  1858  (villafire).  On- 
-Jes.  Kel.  1656, 80, 1858.  OnnoB- 

,  Rel.  1656,  17,  1868.     Ouioata- 

.  6.— Macsanley,  N.  Y..  il.  185,  18».  Onnoa- 
tiffMi.-^e8.  Rel.  1670,  6,  1858.  Oi>Bontata«.—De- 
noDville?  (1688)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix,  877, 


1865  (yillfl^).  OnB«Bto«roiuoB«.— Jes.  Rel.  1667, 
8, 1858.  OBBOtaffUM.— Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  281. 
1708.  Onondaracoft.— Vater.  Mitb.,  pt  8,  814, 1816, 
OnondadM.— L^sler  (1690)  in  N.  Y.5oc.  Col.  Hist., 
in,  700. 1863.  Onoiida«ro]moaa.^Je8.  Rel.  1646, 16. 
1868.  OaoadafaM.— Doc  of  1765  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  Tii,  m,  1856.  Onondafah.— Doc  of  1719, 
ibid.,  T.  529, 1865.  Onoadaffea.— Dongan  (1684)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc  Coll.  4tli  s.,  ix.  187,^71.  Onoada- . 
get.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  Hist  Am.,  ly, 
128, 1753.  Onondaghaa.— Burtiet  (1720)  in  N.  Y.  Doc 
Ck>l.  Hist..  T,  57771866.  On<md£gh4,—Jei,  Rel.  1647. 
9, 1858  (village).  Onoadag heronona.— Ibid.  Ononda* 
goes.— Ind.  Problem  N.  Y.,  196, 1889.  Onoadagoa.— 
Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist.,  iii,  250. 
1863.  Onoadaguaa.~Doo.  of  1676,  ibid.,  xm,  600, 
1881.  Oaoadidaa.->rohn8on Hall Cout.  (1765),  ibid., 
VII,  719,  1866.  Oaoadakea.— La  Montagne  (1664). 
ibid.,  xin,  865, 1881.  Oaoadawgawa.— Jefferys.  Fr. 
Doms.,  pt.  1.  map  and  note,  1761.  Onondogaa.— 
Johnson  (1767)  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist.,  vn,  278, 
1856.  Oaoatal-Jea.  Rel.  1642,  88,  1858  (tribe;  in 
the  Relation  for  1656,  p.  7,  it  is  used  as  the  name 
of  the  village).  Oaontaabnmoa.— Jes.  Rel.  1687, 
111,  1858.  OnontaMrhoao]ia.-^es.  Rel.  1685, 34, 1858. 
Oaontaeroaona.— Jes.  Rel.  1656,  2. 1858.  Onoataar- 
rhoaoaa.-Jes.  flel.  1685,  84,  1858.  Onoataai.— La 
Salle  {ea.  1682)  in  Hist.  Mag.,  1st  s.,  v,  198,  1861. 
Onontagar.— Weiser  (1737)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  rv,  325,  1854.  Oaontagea.— Humphreys, 
Acctl7«)&>  1730.  Onoatagh^.— Doc  of  1695  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX.  596, 1855.  Onoatago.— Weiser 
in  Pa.  Col.  Rec,  iv,  778, 1852-^  (village).  Oaoa- 
tagul-Jes.  Rel.  1656,  7,  1858  (village).  OnoaU- 
ffueroaoa.— Sagard  (1632),  Hist  Can.,  rv,  1866 
(Huron  name).  OnoatagiMae.— Harris,  Voy.  and 
Trav.,  II,  928,  1705.  Oaoatahl.— Writer  of  1696  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. Hist.,  ix, 599, 1855  (village).  Oaoa- 
taheroaoaa.— Jes.  Rel.  1656,  10,  1858.  Oaoatake.— 
Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  316, 1698.  Oaoatataoet.— 
BelliD,  map,  1755.  Oaoathagnes.— Doc.  of  1695  in 
N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist,  ix,  612J855.  Oaooataugaaa.— 
Edwards  (1751)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc  Coll..  Ists.,  x, 
146, 1809.  Oaoaadages.— Doc  of  1684  in  N.  Y.  Doc 
Col.  Hist,  III,  847,  1853.  Oatagu^.— Frontenac 
(1682),  ibid.,  IX,  186,  1855.  O-aua-d&'-ga-o-BO.— 
Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  52,  1851.  Oaondag^a.— 
Oatschet,  Seneca  MS.,  1882  (Seneca  name). 
Oaoadag^Sga-aoBo'HlahundjL — Gatschet,  ibid.  ( '  large 
mountain  people ' :  a  Seneca  name).  Onnadaw* 
goaa.— Dudley  (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  2d 
s..  Ylii,  244,  1819.  Ooaontaeroanoaa.— Jes.  Rel.  1647, 
46,  1858.  Sagoaaaageohteroa.— Welser  in  Pa.  Col. 
Rec,  V,  477.  1852-56  (council  name).  Seoh-nau- 
ka-ta,— Cusick,  Five  Nat,  21, 1848  (council  name). 
8enh-no-keh'te.— W.  M.  Beauchamp,  inf'n,  1907 
('bearing  the  names':  own  name).  Beuh-aow- 
ka-U.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  li,  185,  1829  (an  official 
name).  Tha-to-dar-hos.— Ibid.,  176  (given  as  a 
name  for  the  tribe,  but  evidentlv  another  form 
of  Atotarho,  the  hereditary  title  of  a  chief). 
Uaedagoaa.— Coursey  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  XIII,  558, 1881.  Tagoohaaaogeohti.— Pyrlseus 
(ea.  1760)  quoted  by  Oatschet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  iv, 
75, 1881. 

Onondaga.  The  former  chief  Onondaga 
town  of  central  New  York,  whose  site 
and  name  were  shifted  from  time  to  time 
and  from  place  to  place.  Within  its  lim- 
its formerly  lay  the  unquenched  brands 
of  the  Great  Ck)uncil  Fire  of  the  League  of 
the  Iroquois.  During  the  American  Rev- 
olution, Washington  found  it  necessary  to 
send  an  army  under  Gen.  Sullivan  to  pun- 
ish the  Iroquois  tribes  for  their  cruel  and 
bloody  work  in  pursuance  of  their  alliance 
with  Great  Bntain.  The  chastisement 
was  so  thoroughly  administered  by  the 
total  destruction  of  more  than  40  Iroquois 
villages  and  the  growing  crops  surround- 
ing them,  that  the  integrity  of  the  League 
was  disrupted  and  the  scattered  remnants 
forced  to  seek  shelter  in  Canada  and  else- 
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where.  Finally,  on  Grand  r.,  Ontario, 
the  brands  of  the  Great  Council  Fire  of 
the  League  were  rekindled  by  the  allied 
portions  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, and  here  the  fire  is  still  burning. 
The  portions  of  the  tribes  which  elect^ 
to  remain  in  New  York  relighted  a  fire 
at  Onondaga  and  sought  to  reestablish 
the  ancient  form  of  their  government 
there,  in  order  to  formulate  united  action 
on  questions  affecting  their  common  in- 
terests; but  this  attempt  was  only  partly 
successful,  since  the  seat  of  government 
had  forever  departed.  The  establishment 
at  Onondaga  of  the  seat  of  federal  power 
by  the  founders  of  the  League  of  the  Iro- 

auois,  made  Onondaga  not  only  one  of 
^e  most  important  and  widely  known 
towns  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  but  also  of 
North  America  n.  of  Mexico.  At  the 
zenith  of  the  power  of  the  Iroquois  it  was 
the  capital  of  a  government  whose  do- 
minion extended  from  the  Hudson  r.  on 
the  E.  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  and  L.  Mich- 
i^n  on  the  w.,  and  from  Ottawa  r.  and  L. 
Simcoe  on  the  n.  to  the  Potomac  on  the 
8.  and  the  Ohio  in  the  s.  w. 

Around  the  Great  Council  Fire  of  the 
League  of  the  Iroquois  at  Ononda«^ 
with  punctilious  observance  of  the  parli- 
amentary proprieties  recognized  in  Indian 
diplomacy  and  statecraft,  and  with  a 
decorum  that  would  add  grace  to  many 
legislative  assemblies  of  the  white  man, 
the  federal  senators  of  the  Iroauois  tribes 
devised  plans,  formulated  policies,  and 
defined  principles  of  government  and 
political  action  which  not  only  strength- 
ened ■  their  state  and  promoted  their 
common  welfare,  but  also  deeply  affected 
the  contemjwrary  history  of  the  whites  in 
North  America.  To  this  body  of  half-clad 
federal  chieftains  were  repeatedly  made 
overtures  of  peace  and  friendship  by  two 
of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
whose  statesmen  often  awaited  with  ap- 

Srehension  the  decisions  of  this  senate  of 
orth  American  savages. 
The  sites  with  their  approximate  dates 
here  ascribed  to  Onondaga  are  those 
identified  by  Clark,  Beauchamp,  and 
others,  and  list^  by  Beauchamj)  in  the 
notes  to  his  map  ( Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaites  ed., 
LI,  294,  1899):  The  site  in  1600  was 
probably  2  m.  w.  of  Cazenovia  and  e.  of 
West  Limestone  cr.,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y. 
Two  sites  of  towns  are  accredited  to  1620, 
the  one  2 J  m.  s.  w.  and  the  other  1  m.  s. 
of  Delphi,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.  The 
site  of  1630  was  1}  m.  n.  w.  of  Delphi; 
that  of  1640  was  about  1  m.  s.  of  Pompey 
Center,  Onondaga  co.,  on  the  e.  bank  of 
West  Limestone  cr.  That  of  1655,  in 
which  was  established  the  mission  of 
Saint  Jean  Baptiste,  was  about  2  m.  s.  of 
the  present  Manlius,  in  the  same  county, 
on  what  is  called  Indian  hill;  the  Jesuit 


Relation  for  1658  says  that  this  town  was 
large  and  was  called  ''Chmontaghe 
.  .  .  because  it  was  on  a  mountain.'' 
This  town,  with  its  site,  is  probably 
identical  with  that  visited  by  Greenhalgn 
in  1677,  and  described  as  larse,  nn- 
palisaded,  consisting  of  about  140  houses, 
and  situated  on  a  very  laige  hill,  the 
bank  on  each  side  extending  at  least  2  m., 
all  cleared  land  and  planted  with  com. 
Greenhalgh  learned  that  there  was 
another  village  of  24  houses  situated  2  m. 
westward;  he  estimated  the  Onondaga 
warriors  at  about  350.  The  site  of  1696 
was  1  m.  s.  of  Jamesville,  e.  of  Butternut 
cr.,  Onondaga  co.  Count  Frontenac 
burned  this  town  in  1696.  The  site  of 
1743  was  E.  of  the  creek  and  n.  of  the 
present  reservation  in  Onondaga  co., 
while  that  of  1756  was  w.  of  the  creek. 
The  site  of  1779  was  that  of  one  of  the  3 
towns  plundered  and  burned  in  April  by 
the  troops  of  Col.  Van  Schaick;  they 
were  situated  within  2  m.  of  one  another 
and  contained  30  to  40  houses.  In  1655 
the  mission  of  Saincte  Marie  de  Gannen- 
taa  was  founded,  on  the  shore  of  L. 
Onondaga,  12  m.  n.  of  the  mission  of  St 
Jean  Baptiste;  it  was  also  called  Saincte 
Marie  ou  Lac  de  Grannentaa.  To  this 
mission  village,  which  was  abandoned  in 
1658,  the  Jesuits  brought  5  small  can- 
non. For  the  use  of  the  mission  the 
French  Governor  Lauson,  Apr.  12,  1656, 
granted  to  the  Jesuit  fathers  ''10  leagues 
of  space  in  every  direction,  to  wit,  10 
leagues  of  front  and  10  leagues  in  depth— 
and  in  the  place  where  they  shall  choose 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  country  of 
the  Upper  Iroquois  called  Onondageoro- 
nons,  De  it  in  the  town  or  near  the  town 
of  Onondage,  or  at  Gannentae,  .  .  . 
the  said  place  and  extent  of  10  leagues 
square  is  to  be  possessed  by  the  said  rev- 
erend Jesuit  fathers,  their  successors  and 
assigns,  in  freehold  forever.  * '  This  grant 
was  made  evidently  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  the  Onondaga  and 
without  any  compensation  or  emolument 
to  them,  a  course  of  procedure  quite  in 
contrast  with  that  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
English  colonists  in  New  York,  but  on 
the  other  hand  in  close  accord  with  the 
policy  of  Gov.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts, 
tersely  expressed  in  the  formula  that  "if 
we  leave  them  suflBcient  for  their  use,  we 
may  lawfully  take  the  rest,  there  being 
more  than  enough  for  thiem  and  us.'* 
This  doctrine  was  embodied  into  law  by 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
1633,  justifying  its  action  by  Biblical 
citation. 

From  the  Jesuit  Relations  it  is  learned 
that  under  the  operation  of  the  principle 
of  conferring  citizenship  by  adoption  into 
some  definite  stream  of  kinship  common 
to  the  Iroquois  state,  there  were  colo- 
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nized  at  Onondara  persons  and  families 
from  at  least  7  dmerent  tribes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority  (Thwaites  ed., 
Lxvi,  203, 1900)  the  Jesuit  missions  to  the 
Onondaga  and  the  Seneca  were  aban- 
doned in  1709,  and  in  171 1  a  French  ex- 
pedition built  a  blockhouse  at  Onondaga, 
24^  ft  long  and  18  ft  wide,  which  Peter 
Schuyler  ordered  destroyed  along  with 
other  building  material  as  **  there  was 
other  wood  ready  to  build  a  chappell" 
(X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  v,  249,  1866). 

Of  the  Onondaea  of  1682,  Father  Jean 
de  Lamberville  (Jes.  Rel..  Thwaites  ed., 
LXii,  1900)  wrote  the  following  interesting 
facts:. **1  found  on  my  arrival  the  Iro- 
(juois  of  this  town  occupied  in  transport- 
ing their  com,  their  effects,  and  their 
lodges  to  a  situation  2  leasuee  from  their 
former  dwelling-place  where  they  have 
been  for  19  years.  They  made  this 
change  in  order  to  have  nearer  to  them  tihe 
convenience  of  firewood,  and  fields  more 
fertile  than  those  which  tney  abandoned. ' ' 
This  was  probably  the  town  visited  by 
Greenhalgh  in  1677.  ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

AnMBiifre.— Lamberville,  letter,  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
OoL  Hist.,  ni,  488, 1868  (mispriot  for  Onnontagng). 
Iiaaticrw&.— Moifan,  lAMgne  Iroq.,  n,  87, 1904. 
Ow^agah.— N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist..  Index,  1861. 
OtaMadag«.-^e8.  Rel.,  Thwaites  ed.,  xu,  245, 1899. 
OuuBdacna.— Ibid.,  xxx.  2M,  1898.  Oaaoadaqu^.— 
N.  Y.  Doc  Gol.  Hist.,  Index,  1861.  Oaaontaa.— 
Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaites  ed.,  XL.  163, 1899.— Oimoata'e.— 
Jes.  ReL  1668,  Thwaites  ed.,  xxxviii,  188. 18W. 
OOT—t«flrf  —Jes.  Rel.  1667,  4i,  1868.  Onaon- 
tagL^NTY.  Doc  Col.  Hist,  Index,  1861.  Onaoa- 
tH^-Jea.  Bel..  Thwaites  ed.,  xui,  179,  1899. 
OaoatM.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Index,  1861. 
Oaoataffai.— De  la  Barre  (1684)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX,  263,  1856.  Oyaoadace.— N.  Y.  Doc  Col. 
Hist.,  Index,  1861.  Saint  JeuliaptUte.-^es.  Rel., 
Thwaites  ed.,  Ln.  153. 1899.  TacoehsaaamhtL— 
De  Sehweinitz,  Life  of  Zeisberger,  56, 1870  (name 
of  "lower  town*'). 

OuMdayhara  ('it-mountain  top')-  A 
former  Onondaga  village  which,  accord- 
inz  to  Macaoley,  was  toe  larpBst  of  five 
"in  the  extent  of  8  miles."  It  was  situ- 
ated on  Onondaga r.,  3  m.  b.  of  Onondasa 
Hollow,  N.  Y.,  and  contained  about  50 
houses  in  1829.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

OMadsgharia.— Macauley,  Hist.  N.  Y.,  n,  177, 
1829. 

Onondaliff^aligeh  ( '  place  of  the  Onon- 
daga'). A  former  Onondaga  village  w. 
of  Lower  Elbenezer,  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.  Part 
of  the  Onondaga  lived  there  after  the 
American  Revolution  until  the  Buffalo 
Creek  ree.  was  sold  in  1838.     (w.  m.  b.) 

OnoBdakai  ( '  Destroy  Town ' ) .  A  Sen- 
eca chief  who  signed  the  treaty  of  1826. 
His  name  is  also  given  as  Gonondagie, 
and,  more  exactly,  as  Oshagonondagie. 
*He  Destroys  the  Town,'  written  **8traw 
Town"  in  the  treaty  of  1815,  Ooeaukau- 
nendanki  in  1797.  He  was  one  of  those ' 
whose  remains  were  reinterred  at  Buffalo 
in  1884.  The  name  was  a  favorite  one. 
but,  as  applied  to  George  Washington  and 
Bome  French  governors,  has  a  slightly 
different  form.  (w.  m.  b.) 


Onomdarka  ('on  a  hilP).  A  Seneca 
town  N.  of  Karaghyadirha,  on  Guy 
Johnson's  map  of  1771  (Doc.  Hist  N.  Y., 
IV,  1090,  1851).  (w.  M.  B.) 

Onontataeet  ( 'one  goes  around  a  hill  or 
mountain ' ) .  A  former  Onondaga  village 
located  on  the  Charlevoix  map  of  1745  on 
Seneca  r.,  N.  Y.  It  was  not  a  Cayuga 
village,  as  some  assert        (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Onepa  ( *  salt  houses. '— Och ) .  A  former 
Nevome  pueblo  9  leagues  w.  of  Bacanora, 
at  the  present  Santa  Rosalia,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Spanish 
mission  dating  from  1677.  Pop.  171  in 
1678,  76  in  1730. 

BaaU  RosaUa  U  Oaopa.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  in,  346.  1857.  Bta.  Bosalia 
Oaapa.— Zapata  (1678)  cited  by  Bancroft.  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  245,  im.      * 

Onowaragon.  An  Onondaga  who  suc- 
ceeded a  chief  of  the  same  name.  The 
latter  was  a  French  partisan  and  was 
condoled  in  1728.  The  former  attended 
a  council  with  Gov.  Beauhamois  in  1742, 
being  the  Onondaga  speaker.  Wei^er, 
who  lodged  in  his  house  in  1743,  c^s 
him  Annawaraogon.  He  may  have  been 
the  Kayenwarygoa  who  attended  the 
Boston  council  of  1744,  but  this  is  doubt- 
ful, (w.  M.  B.) 

Ontarahronon  ( 'lake people.* — Hewitt). 
An  unidentified  sedentary  tribe  probably 
living  8  of  St  Lawrence  r.  in  1640.— Jes. 
Rel.  1640,  35,  1858. 

OntarioUte.  A  mineral;  according  to 
Dana  (Text-book  Mineralogy,  435, 1888), 
"a  variety  of  scapolite  occurring  ih 
limestone  at  Galway,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Formed  with  the  suffix  4iUj  from  Greek 
XtBo^j  a  stone,  from  OiUariit^  the  name 
of  a  lake  and  a  Canadian  province.  The 
word  is  of  Iroquoian  origin,  signifying, 
according  to  Hale  (Iroq.  Book  of 
Rites,  176,  1883)  'the  great  lake,'  from 
Huron  ontara  or  the  Iroquois  oniatara, 
'lake,'  and  -to,  a  suffix  meaning  'great,' 
or  later,  'beautiful,'  hence  perhaps 
'beautiful  lake.'  (a.  p.  c.) 

Ontiaiiyadi  (O^fi-af^yadiy  'grizzly-bear 
people').  A  Biloxi  clan. — Dorsey  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  243,  1897. 

Ontikeliomawek.  An  early  village  of  the 
Stockbridge  tribe  in  Rensselaer  co., 
N.  Y.  (w.  m.  B.) 

Ontonagon.  A  Chippewa  bimd  formerly 
living  on  Ontonagon  r.  in  upper  Michi- 
fiAn.  Regarding  the  origin  of  the  name, 
Baraga  (Otchipwe  Diet,  295,  1882)  says: 
"The  proper  meaning  of  this  .word  is 
'  my  dish. '  An  Indian  tradition  says  that 
a  squaw  once  came  to  the  river,  now 
called  *Ondonagan,'  to  fetch  water  with 
an  Indian  earthen  dish,  but  the  dish 
escaped  from  her  hand  and  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  whereupon  the  poor 
squaw  began  to  lament:  nid  nind  onagan, 
nxnd  ondganl    Ah,   my  dish,  my  dish! 
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And  the  river  waa  ever  since  called  after 
this  exclamation/' 

ITfiitntiigank.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1905  (correct 
form).  Oetonafon  band.— U.  8.  Stat  at  Large,  x, 
220, 1854  (misprint).  Ontonagon  baad.~La  Pointe 
treaty  (1854)  fii  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  224, 1878. 

Ontponea.  A  tribe  of  the  Manahoac  con- 
federacy, formerly  living  inOrangeco. ,  Va. 
Ontponeas.— Smith  (1629).  Va.,  I,  134,  repr.  1819. 
Ontponiei.— Jefferson,  Notes,  184,  1794.  Outpan- 
kaa.— Strachey  (ca.  1612),  Va.,  104,  1849.  Outpo- 
nies.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  128, 1816. 

Ontwaganha.  An  Iroquois  term,  having 
here  the  phonetics  of  the  Onondaga  dia- 
lect, and  freely  rendered  'one  utters  un- 
intelligible speech,'  hence  approximately 
synonymous  with  'alien,'  *  foreigner.' 
Its  literal  meaning  is  *  one  rolls  (or  gulps) 
his  words  or  speech.'  This  epithet  waa 
ori^nally  applied  in  ridicule  of  the  speech 
of  the  Algonquian  tribes,  which  to  Iro- 
quois ears  was  uncouth,  particularly  to 
the  northern  and  western  tribes  of  this 
stock,  the  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  Miami  or 
Twightwi^h,  Missisauga,  Shawnee,  the 
"Far  Indians"  including  the  Amikwa 
(or"  Neghkariage  (of  two  castles),  the 
Ronowadainie,  Onnighsiesanairone,  Sika- 
jienatroene  or  "Eagle  People,"  Tionon- 
tati  (only  by  temporary  association  with 
the  foregoing),  Chickasaw  (?),  Mascou- 
tens  (?),  Ronatewisichroone,  and  Awigh- 
sachroene.  Thus  the  tenp  waa  consist- 
ently applied  to  tribes  dwelling  in 
widely  separated  localities.  Sometimes, 
but  rarely,  it  may  have  been  confounded 
in  use  with  Tsaganha  (q.  v.)i  or  Agotsa- 
ganha,  which  had  a  similar  origin  but 
was  applied  to  a  different  group  of  Al- 
onquian  tribes.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

ktSagannen.— Bniyas,  Radices,  40, 1863  ('  to  Hpeak 
a  foreign  language':  Mohawk  name).  Atwagan- 
nen.— Bniyas  as  quoted  by  Shea  in  Hennepin, 
Descr.  La.,  80, 1880.  Dawagaahaet.— Letter  (1695) 
In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  124,  1864.  Dawagan- 
has.— Doc.  (1695),  Ibid.,  128.  Dewagana*.— Ibid., 
Gen.  Index,  1861.  Dewogannas.— Nanfan  Narr. 
(1698),  Ibid.,  IV,  407, 1854.  Douaganha*.— Cortland 
(1687),  ibid.,  m,  434,  1853.  Douwaganhaa.— Ibid, 
novaganhaaa.— Doc.  (1691),  ibid.,  778.  Dowagan- 
— Livingston  (1700).  ibid.,  iv,  648. 1854.    Do- 
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waganhae8.-3)oc.  (1693) ,  ibid.,  ds.  Dowaganhaa. 
Cortland,  op.  dt.  Dowaganhoea.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  Gen.  Index,  1861.  Dowanganhaea.— Doc. 
(1691), ibid.,  jii, 776. 1853.  Hontoaagaha.^-Henne- 
pin,  Descr.  La.,  80,  1880.    Houtouagaha.— Henne- 

Ein,  New  Discov.,  69, 1698  (for  Ontwaganba;  proba- 
ly  Shawnee).  Onkoiiagannha.— Jes.  Rel.  1670, 
5,  1858.  Ontdagannha.--Lalement  (1661-63)  in 
Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaltee  ed.,  xlvii,  146,  1899.  Ont6a- 
gaunha.^Jes.  Rel.  1662,  2,  1858.  Ontoooaganha.— 
MS.  1679  in  Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaites  ed.,  lxi,  27, 1900. 
Ontouagannha.— Le  Mercier  (1670)  in  Jes.  Rel., 
Thwaites  ed.,Liii,48, 1899.  Onfflagannha.— Jes.  Rel. 
1660,  7,  1858  (-"Nation  du  Feu").  Ontouagenn- 
ha.-^e8.  Rel.  1692,26,1868.  Ontwagannha.-Shea, 
Cath.Miss., 285,1856.  Takahagane.— La  Salle  (1682) 
in  Margry,  D6c.,  ii,  197, 1877.  Taogariaa.— Senex, 
Map    N.    Am.,    1710.    Taogria.--Gravier    (1701) 


quoted  by  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  124,  1861(=Shaw- 
nee;  evidently  another  form  for  Ontwaganha). 
Toagenha.— Gallin^e  (1670)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  i,  180, 


1875.  Toaguenha.— Ibid.,  136.  Tongarois.— La 
Harpe  (17(«)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in,  80, 
1851.  Tongoriaa.— Rafinesque  In  Marshall.  Ky.,  i, 
introd.,  Sl,  1824.  Touagannha.— Jes.  Rel.  1670, 
ni,  30,  76,  1858.  Toxiguenhas.— Gallin^e  (1670)  in 
Margry,  I)6c.,  i,  133, 1875.    Towagaaha.— Message 


of  1763  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Htet,  vn,  644,  1866. 
Twa"ga'Wl'.— Hewitt,  Infn,  1907  (Seneca  form). 
Waganhaera.— Doc.  (1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
IV,  566,  1864.  Waganha6a.<-Livingston  (1700), 
ibid.,  691.  Wagaaaaa.— fichuylerand ClaeBe(1701 ), 
ibid.,  891.    Wahannaa.— Romer  (1700),  ibid.,  799. 

Onnatao.  An  Al^nquian  village  in 
1608  on  the  e.  bank  of  Patuxent  r.  in 
Calvert  co.,  Md.  The  inhabitants  were 
probably  afterward  merged  with  the  Co- 
noy, 

Oanataok.~Bozman,  Md.,  T,  141, 1887.  Onnatuok.— 
Smith  (1629) ,  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Onnganiik.    A  Chna^iut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  the  Kwikluak  mouth  of  the  Yu- 
kon, Alaska. 
On^-antigemnt.— Dall,  Alaska,  264, 1870. 

Onugareolnry.  A  Cay uea  vi  llage  located 
on  Kitchin*s  map  of  1756  between  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  lakes,  N.  Y.  Other  towns  were 
mentioned  there  a  little  earlier,  but  their 
names  do  not  resemble  this.    ( w.  m.  b.  ) 

Onwarenhiiaki.    See  WUliamSy  EUazer. 

Onyanti.    See  Oneyana. 

Onyx.    See  Marble. 

Ooohnkham  (Oo-^uk^-ham),  Given  by 
Morgan  (Anc.  Soc,  172,  1877)  as  a  sub- 
clan  of  the  Delawares,  and  said  to  mean 
*  ground-scratcher.' 

Oohenonpa  ( '  two  boilings ' ) .  A  division 
of  the  Teton  Sioux,  commonly  known  as 
Two  Kettle  Sioux,  or  Two  Kettles;  also  a 
subdivision  thereof.  No  mention  of  it  is 
made  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  Long,  or  other 
earlier  explorers.  It  is  stated  in  a  note 
to  De  Smet's  Letters  (1843)  that  the  band 
was  estimated  at  800  persons.  Cul bertson 
(1850)  estimated  them  at  60  lodges,  but 
gives  no  locality  and  says  they  have  no  di- 
visions. Gen.  Warren  ( 1 856)  found  them 
much  scattered  among  other  bands  and 
numbering  about  100  lodges.  Cumming 
(Rep.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1S56)  places  them  on 
the  8.  side  of  the  Missouri.  Hayden  ( 1862 ) 
says  they  jjassed  up  and  down  Cheyenne 
r.  as  far  A  Cherry  cr.  and  Moreau  and 
Grand  rs.,  not  uniting  with  other  bands. 
Their  principal  chief  then  was  Matotopa, 
or  Four  Bears,  a  man  of  moderate  capacity 
but  exercising  a  good  influence  on  his 
people.  They  lived  entirely  on  the 
plains,  seldom  going  to  war,  and  were 
^ood  hunters  and  s^^wd  in  their  deal- 
mgs  with  the  traders.  They  treated  with 
respect  white  men  who  came  among  them 
as  traders  or  visitors.  They  were  on  the 
warpath  in  1866  at  the  time  of  the  Ft 
Phil.  Kearney  massacre,  jret  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  they  took  an  active  part  in  this 
attack.  By  treaty  made  at  Ft  Sully,  Dak. , 
on  Oct.  19,  1865,  they  i^reed  to  cease 
attacking  whites  or  Indians  except  in 
self  defense  and  to  settle  permanently 
on  designated  lands.  This  treatv  was 
signed  on  their  behalf  by  chie&  Cnatan- 
skah  ( White  Hawk) ,  Shonkahwakkonke- 
deshkah  (Spotted  Horse),  Mahtotopah 
(Four  Bears),  and  others,  and  was  faith- 
fully observed  by  them  unless  they  were 
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in  the  Sitting  Ball  uprising  of  1876,  which 
is  doabtful. 

Neither  contagion  nor  war  materially 
reduced  the  number  of  the  Oohenonpa, 
which  seems  to  have  remained  compara- 
tively stationary  up  to  1887,  when  it  was. 
reported  as  642,  the  last  separate  official 
ennmeration.  They  reside  on  Cheyenne 
River  res.,  8.  Dak.,  with  Sihasapa,  Mini- 
conjou,  and  Sans  Arcs. 

Only  two  subdivisions  were  known  to 
Dorsey,  theOohenonpah  and  Mawakhota. 
Kettle  Und.-<::ulbert8on  in  Smitbson.  Rep.  18S0, 
142, 185L  Xettie  band  Sioux.— Cummlne  In  H.  R. 
Rx.  Doc.  65.  84th  Cong..  1st  sess..  4,  1^.  KiH'- 
t-o-dfi'-a-is.— Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  290,   1862    (Cheyenne  name).    Ohaaapa.— 


AN  OOHEflONPA.   OR  TWO-KETTLE  SIOUX 

Biarkett  in  Smithson.  Rep.  466,  1876.  Ohenonpa 
Oskotas.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
map.  1862.  Ohenonpas.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
peiul..  527,  1878.  Ooheaoijpa.— Riggs,  Dakota 
Gram,  and  Diet.,  xvl,  1852.  Oohe-no>»pa.— Dorsey 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  220. 1897;  McGee,  ibid.,  161. 
Oehenona.— Hind,  Red  R.  Exped.,  ii.  154.  1860. 
Tkree  KettlM.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856.  68, 1857.  Two 
Osaldnu.— De  8met,  Letters,  87.  note,  1848.  Two 
Kettle.— Gale.  Upper  Miss.,  226.  1867.  Two  Ket- 
tles.—Rigga,  Dak.  Oram,  and  Diet.,  xvi.  1862.  Two 
Kflle  kaal— Ind.  Aft.  Rep.,  296,  1846.  Wo-ho- 
■ia'-pa.— Hayden.  op.  cit.,  871. 

Ookwolik.  A  tribe  of  Eskimo  about 
Sherman  inlet  in  the  Hudson  Bay  re- 
gion.-^ilder,  Schwatka's  Search,  199, 
1881. 


Oolaehan.    See  Eulachon. 

Ooltam.  A  former  rancheria,  probably 
of  the  Papago,  visited  by  Father  Kino  in 
1701;  situated  iu  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico,  3 
leaiiruee  n.  w.-  of  Busanic  (q.  v. ). 
8.  Bstanislao  Ootam.—Bancrof t.  No.  Mex.  States, 
I.  502.  1884  (after  Kino).  8.  Sstaaislao  Ooltaa.— 
Bancroft,  ibid.,  497. 

Ooltewah  (corruption  of  UUvwd%  of  un- 
known meaning).  .A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  about  the  present  Oohewab, 
on  the  creek  of  the  same  name  in  James 
co.jTenn. — Mooneyin  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  F  , 
642,  1900. 

Oomiak.  The  laige  skin  boat  or  '^  wo- 
man's boat"  of  the  Eskimo;  spelled  also 
umiak;  from  the  name  of  this  vessel  in  the 
eastern  Eskimo  dialects.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Oonilgachtkhokh.  A  Koyuknkhotana 
village,  of  17  persons  in  1844,  on  I^oyu- 
kuk  r.,  Alaska. — Zagoskin  quoted  by  re- 
troff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37,  1884.     . 

Oonotsoora  ( *  poison  hemlock ' ) .  A'Tufr; 
carora  village  in  North  Carolina  in  1701.— j 
LawBon,  Hist.  Car.,  383,  1860. 

Oony.  A  former  Choctaw  town  on  ao 
affluent  of  upper  Chickasawhay  r.,  s.  of 
the  present  Pinkney  Mill,  Newton  oo., 
Miss.— Brown  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Socy 
VI,  443,  1902. 

Oosabotsee.    A  band  of  the  Crows. 
Butohers.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  169,  1877.    Oo-«i- 
bot-see.— Ibid. 

Oosankaanendanki.    See  Onondakai. 

Oothoaloga  ( Uy^g^ild^gty  abbreviated  from 
TgayugiWgi^  *  where  there  are  dams,'  i.  e. 
beaver  dams).  A  former  Cherokee  set- 
tlement on  Oothcaloga  (Ougillogy)  cr. 
of  Oostanaula  r.,  near  the  prej^ent  Cal- 
houn, Gordon  co.,  Ga. — Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  646,  1900. 

Ootlaahoot.  According  to  Lewis  and 
Clark  a  tribe  of  the  Tushepaw  nation 
(q.  V.)  in  1805-06,  residing  in  spring  and 
summer  on  Clarke  r.  witnin  the  Rocky 
mts.,  and  in  the  fall  and  winter  on  the 
Missouri  and  its  tributaries.  Pop.  400  in 
33  lodges. 

OutlashooU.— Robertson,  Greg.,  129,  1846  (mis- 
print ) .  Soot«-lash-Sohate.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  in,  54,  1905.  Oate-lash-sohate.— Ibid.,  vi. 
114,  1905.  Oat-la-shoot.— Lewis  and  ClarJt  Ex- 
ped.,  I,  map,  1814.  Oat-lash-shoots.— Grig.  Jour. 
Le wisand  Clar k ,  v,  112. 249, 1905.  Oat-lash-shute.— 
Ibid.,  yi,  120,  1905.  Olaaohshoot— Ga88,  Journal, 
132, 1807.  Olelaohahook.— Clark  in  Janson,  Stran- 
ger. 283,  1807.  Olelaohshoot.— Lewis,  Travels,  22. 
1809.  Oote -lath -shoots. -Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  ni,  103,  1905.  Oote-lash-shates.— Ibid..  55. 
OotlashooU.— Lewis  and  Clark  £xped.,  i,  440, 1814. 
Ootslashshoots.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  v, 
180, 1905.  Bhahloe.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  n, 
833,  1814.  Shalees.— Ibid..  329.  ShaUees.— Ibid.. 
824  (Cbopunnish  name). 

Opa.  The  fourth  Chilula  village  on 
Redwood  cr.,  Cal. 

Oh-pah.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
139, 1853  (Yurok  name). 

Opament  An  Algonquian  village  in  1608 
on  the  B.  bank  of  the  Patuxent,  in  Calvert 
CO.,  Md.  The  inhabitants  were  probably 
absorbed  by  the  Conoy.— Smith  (1629), 
Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 
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OpasMxn.    See  Opauum. 

Opata(Pima:  o-op  'enemy',  a^tam  *i)eo- 
ple').  A  division  of  the  'piman  family, 
formerly  inhabiting  the  country  between 
the  w.  boundary  of  Chihuahua  and  the 
Rio  San  Miguel  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  and 
extending  from  the  main  fork  of  the  Rio 
Yaqui,  about  lat.  28°  3(K,  to  31°,  just  below 


OPATA   MAN. 


the  s.  boundary  of  Ariisona,  most  of  them 
being  settled  about  the  headwaters  of 
Yaqui  and  Sonora  rs.  They  call  them- 
selves Joyl-ra-ua,  *  village  people.' 

Physically  the  Opata  may  be  consid- 
ered good  specimens  of  the  Indian  race. 
They  are  not  large  in  stature,  but  are 
well-proportioned;  their  complexion  is 
not  so  dark  as  that  of  the  Yaoui;  their 
features  are  regular  and  aereeabie. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries, to  whose  efforts  they  readily 
yielded,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Opata  were  generally  akin  to  those  of  the 
Pima  and  Papago  n.  and  w.  They  are 
described  as  of  a  submissive  disposition, 
with  much  regard  for  honesty  and  moral- 
ity, and  have  always  been  friendly  to  the 
Mexican  Government  in  all  the  revolu- 
tions and  civil  dissensions,  except  in  1820, 
when  a  portion  of  them  rebellea  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injustice  of  a  government 
oflScer.  After  several  engagements  in 
which  the  natives  displayed  great  bravery, 
they  were  compelled  to  submit,  owing  to 
the  exhaustion  of  their  ammunition  and 
the  great  superiority  in  number  of  the 
opposing  Mexican  forces.  The  humanity 
and  justice  shown  their  prisoners  in  this 
rebellion  have  been  the  subject  of  praise. 

The  Opata  houses  were  formerly  con- 
structed of  mats  and  reeds,  with  founda- 
tions of  stone,  and  were  more  durable 
than  those  of  most  of  their  neighbors. 
Caves  were  also  inhabited  to  some  ex- 


tent by  both  the  Opata  proper  and  the 
Jova,  even  in  historic  times.  Owing  to 
the  rusgednesB  of  the  countr^r  they  in- 
habiteoTthe  tribe  was  divided  into  petty 
isolated  oommunitiee,  among  which  dis- 
sension frequently  arose,  sometimes  end- 
ing in  actual  hostility.  Thus,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sinoquipe  and  BaAamichi,  in  the 
Sonora  valley,  were  once  confederated 
against  those  of  Huepac  and  Aconchi, 
immediately  s.  This  led  to  the  construc- 
tioa  outside  the  villages  of  defensive 
works  of  volcanic  rock,  where  an  entire 
settlement  or  several  allied  settlements 
could  resort  in  event  of  intertribal  irrup- 
tion. B^des  this  hostility,  the  tribe 
was  constantly  harassed  in  former  times 
by  the  Jano,  Jocome,  and  Suma — warlike 
tribes  believed  to  have  been  subsequently 
absorbed  by  the  Apache.  While,  as  a 
result  of  such  invasions,  a  number  of . 
Opata  villages  near  the  Sonora-Chihua- 
hua  frontier  were  abandoned  by  their  in- 
habitants, the  inroads  of  these  bands 
made  no  such  lasting  impression  as  those 
in  later  years  by  the  Apache  proper. 
When  unmolested,  the  Opata  cultivated 
small  garden  patches  in  the  canyons, 
which  were  nourished  bv  water  from 
the  mesas,  the  drift  therefrom  being  ar- 
rested by  rows  of  stones.  Hrdlicka  ( Am. 
Anthrop.,  vi,  74, 1904)  says  there  remain 
no  apparent  traces  of  tribal  organization 
among  them.  They  have  lost  their  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  their  old  relieious  beliefs 
and  traditions,  dress  like  the  Spanish 
Mexicans,  and  are  not  distinguishable  in 
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appearance  from  the  laboring  classes  of 
Mexico.  Their  chief  occupation  is  agri- 
culture, their  crops  consisting  principally 
of  maize,  beans,  melons,  and  chile.  Some 
of  the  men  are  employed  as  laborers. 
The  Jesuit  census  of  1730  (Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  513-14,  1883)  eivee  the 
population,   including  the  Euaeve  and 
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JoYa,  M  nearly  7,000.  Hardy  (Trav.  in 
Hex.,  437, 1829)  estimated  them  at  10,000. 
They  are  now  so  completely  civilized  that 
only  44  Opata  were  recognized  as  snch  by 
the  national  census  of  1900. 

The  chief  tribal  divisions  were.  OiMtta 
proper,  Eudeve,  and  Jova.  Other  aivi- 
sioDS  have  been  mentioned,  as  the  Sc^i 
(Tegoi),  Tecuima,  and  Coguinachi  (Ve- 
lasco  in  Bol.  Soc.  Mex.  Geog.  Estad. ,  Ist  s., 
X,  705, 1863) ;  and  Orozco  y  Berra  (Geog., 
343,  1864)  adds  a  list  of  Aillages  included 
in  each.  As  the  divisions  last  named  are 
merely  geographic,  without  linguistic  or 
ethnic  significance,  they  soon  dropped 
from  usage. 

The  villages  of  the  Opata  proper,  so 
hr  as  known,  were:  Aconchi,  Arizpe,  Ba- 
bispe,  Bacuachi,  Baquigopa,  Baseraca, 
Batepito,  Batesopa,  Cabora,  Comupatrico, 
Corazones,  Ck>roaeguachi  ( Fronteras ) ,  Cu- 
chnta,  Cuchuveram,  Distanda,  Guepaco- 
matd,  Huachinera,  Huehuerigita,  Hue- 
p«c,  Jamaica,  Los  Otates,  Metates,  Mar^^- 
8iche,  Mochilagroa,  Motepori,  Nacori, 
Nacosari,  Naideni,  Opoeura,  Oputo,  Pi  vipa, 
Qoitamac,  Sahuaripa,  Snya,  Tamichopa, 
Tepachi,  Terapa,  Teres,  Teuricachi,  Tizo- 
nazo,  Toapara,  tJres,  Vallecillo,  and  Ye- 
cora.  For  the  villages  belonging  to 
the  other  divisions  mentioned  alx>ve,  see 
nnder  ih&r  respective  names.  See  also 
dwndroco.  The  principal  authority  on 
the  Opata  during  tne  mission  period  is  the 
Rodo  Ensayo,  an  anonymous  account 
written  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  about  1763 
and  published  in  1863.  (p.  w.  h.) 

J^yl-Tft-itt.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in, 
67. 1S»;  Gilded  Man.  176, 189B  (own  name) .  Om- 
U.-LAdd,  Story  of  N.  Mex.,  84, 1891  (miBprint). 
Opate.— BarUett.Pen.Narr.,1,444.1854.  Opaoat.— 
M8.  of  ld&&aaoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  rv,  621, 
1891  Ore.— Orozcoy  Berra,  Oeog.,  388, 1864  (=Ure, 
wed  for  Opata).  Sonora.— Ibid.  Tariiiina.— Ibid, 
(really  an  Opata  dialect).  TJre.— Ibid,  (doubtless 
80  named  because  Opata  inhabited  the  greater 
portion  of  the  partido  of  Ures). 

OpechaneanoTiyh.  A  Powhatan  chief, 
bom  about  1545,  died  in  1644.  He  cap- 
tured Capt.  John  Smith  shortly  after 
the  amval  of  the  latter  in  Virginia,  and 
took  him  to  his  brother,  the  head-chief 
Powhatan  (q.  v.).  Some- time  after  his 
release,  Smith,  m  order  to  change  the 
temper  of  the  Indians,  who  jeered  at  the 
starving  £ni;lishmen  and  refused  to  sell 
them  food,  went  with  a  band  of  his  men 
to  Opechancanough's  camp  under  pre- 
tense of  buying  com,  seized  the  chief  by 
the  hair,  and  at  the  point  of  a  pistol 
marched  him  off  a  prisoner.  The  Ta- 
monkey  broo^ht  boat-loads  of  provisions 
to  ransom  their  chief,  who  thereafter  en- 
tertained more  respect  and  deeper  hatred 
for  the  English,  while  Powhatan  lived 
Opechancanough  was  held  in  restraint, 
but  after  his  brother's  death  in  1618  he 
became  the  dominant  leader  of  the  nation, 
although  his  other  brother,  Opitchapan, 


was  the  nominal  head-chief.  He  plotted 
the  destruction  of  the  colony  so  secretly 
that  onlvone  Indian,  theChristianChanco, 
revealed  the  conspiracy,  but  too  late  to 
save  the  people  of  Jamestown,  who  at  a 
sudden  signal  were  massacred,  Mar.  22, 
1622,  by  the  natives  deemed  to  be  entirely 
friendly.  In  the  period  of  intermittent 
hostilities  that  followed,  duplicitv  and 
treachery  marked  the  actions  of  both 
whites  and  Indians.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  Opechancanough,  taking^ advan- 
tage of  the  dissensions  of  the  English, 
planned  their  extermination.  The  aged 
chief  was  borne  into  battle  on  a  litter 
when  the  Powhatan,  on  Apr.  18, 1644,  fell 
upon  the  settlements  and  massacred  300 
persons,  then  as  suddenly  desisted  and 
fled  far  from  the  colony,  frightened  per- 
haps by  some  omen.  Opecnancanough 
was  taken  prisoner  to  Jamestown,  where 
one  of  his  guards  treacherously  shot  him, 
inflicting  a  wound  of  which  he  subse- 
quently died. 

Opegoi.  The  Yurok  i\^me  of  the  Karok 
village  opposite  the  mouth  of  Red  Cap 
cr.,  on  Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.  It  was 
the  Karok  village  farthest  downstream. — 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1905. 
Opp«gaok.— Qibbfl  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tiibes,  III,  148,  1868.  OpptfMh.— Gibbd,  MS. 
Misc.,  B.  A.  E.,  1852.  Op-pe-o.— MoKee  (1^1)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  164,  1853. 
Oppe-yoh.— Oibbfl  in  Schoolcraft,  op.  cit ,  151 .  Bed- 
oaps.— Oibbs^S.,  op.  cit.  TJp-pa-fotn«.— McKee, 
op.  cit.,  194.  up-pa-foinra.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sac- 
ramento, 282,  1865.  TJp-pab-goiaea.— McKee,  op. 
cit.,  161. 

Opelonta  (probably  'black  above',  i.  e. 
*  black  hair*  or  'black  skull*).  A  small 
tribe  formerly  living  in  s.  Louisiana.  It 
is  probable  that  they  were  identical  with 
the  Onquilouzas  of  La  Harpe,  spoken  of 
in  1699  as  allied  with  the  Washa  and 
Chaouacha,  wandering  near  the  seacoasts, 
and  numbering  with  those  two  tribes  200 
men.  This  would  indicate  a  more  south- 
erly position  than  that  in  which  they  are 
afterward  found,  and  Du  Pratz,  whose  in- 
formation applies  to  the  years  between 
1718  and  1730,  locates  the  Oqu^-Loussas, 
evidently  the  same  people,  westward  and 
abovePointeCoup^e,  ratner  too  farto  theN. 
He  says  that  they  inhabited  the  shores  of 
two  little  lakes  which  appeared  black  from 
the  quantity  of  leaves  which  covered  their 
bottoms,  and  received  their  name,  which 
means  *  Black- water  people'  in  Mobil ian, 
from  this  circumstance.  If  these  were 
the  same  as  the  Opelousas  of  all  later 
writers  it  is  diflicult  to  understand  how 
the  change  in  name  came  about,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  two  tribes  with  such  similar 
designations  occupied  the  same  region, 
especially  as  both  are  never  mentioned 
by  one  author.  When  settlers  began  to 
push  westward  from  the  Mississippi,  the 
oistrict  occupied  by  this  tribe  came  to  be 
called  after  them,  and  the  name  is  still 
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retained  by  the  parish  seat  of  St  Landry. 
Of  their  later  history  little  information  can 
be  gathered,  but  it  would  seem  from  the 
freauency  with  which  this  name  is  coupled 
with  that  of  the  Attacapa  that  they  were 
closely  related  to  that  people.  This  is  also 
the  opinion  of  those  Chitimacha  and  Atta- 
capa who  remember  having  heard  the 
tribe  spoken  of,  and  is  partially  confirmed 
by  Sibley,  whostates  that  they  understood 
Attacapa  although  bavins  a  language  of 
their  own.  It  is  most  probable  that  their 
proper  language,  referred  to  by  Sibley, 
was  nothing  more  than  an  Attacapa  dia- 
lect, though  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell 
how  closely  the  two  resembled  each  other. 
In  1777  Attacapa  and  Opelousa  are  re- 
ferred to  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  r. 
(Bolton  in  Tex.  Hist  Assn.  Quar.,  ix,  117- 
18, 1905),  but  the  latter  are  usuallv  located 
in  the  s.  part  of  St  Landry  parish,  Sibley 
stating  that  in  1806  their  village  was 
*  *about  15  m.  from  the  Appelousachurch.  *' 
At  that  time  they  numbered  about  40 
men,  but  they  have  since  disappeared 
completely,  owin^jj  to  thu  mvasion  of  the 
whileM  and  the  Miiskhogeiiii  Im  liniis?  fniin 
of  the  Miseiesippi.  (j,ri.  bj 


Apai^tt— Ker.  ThiVuH  Ml,  IKlfl.    Ap*loiii»»i.— 

E'  luiiui.— reirifi  dn  Lnv^  Vi^yjiKi ,  37*t,  1^5.  Ap- 
*«•«.— yibitn\  Hift.  Bkerrh&H,  bA,  1W6,  Appe- 
*H.— ilidlutin  in  Tninpi.  Am.  AiiLiq.  ftm..  ii. 
11  i>.  1W36.  AmperouB»,—Brit"iri  de  Ui  Tour,  Mnp, 
17B4 .  Black  W ate r .—.1 1? ITf  rv  s,  Fretn'h  Dtim , ,  i,  Ifiri. 
1  7(j1  .  Lo  u^e  louia*,— Fferif  ii ,  H  !ki.  Col  1 .  Lb.  ,  rr .  7U, 
l)i.Ti},  LoLipitouflu.— Baudry  dc*  U>ai<>rt*,  Vftv. 
ixiuisiaiicx.  Zi3^  J805£.  OlwlouMa.— I'hilJT.pfttUX, 
Mv-p  i>f  Enul.  Col.,  17S1.  Ogixe  LouBii*  — .li'fT!T?>i, 
Frrn'^fi  lv»m.,  t.  lfv>,  17fi1,  Opalufiaa  —  )'afnH"^-niii' 
iu  2«iuici.tili,  ICy.,  1,  i.ivioJ.,  24,  i524.  OpelouMU.- 
Sibley  (1805)  in  Am.  St.  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff..  i.  724, 1832. 
OMluaasas.— Ann.  de  la  Propagation  dc  la  Foi,  i, 
49,  1853.  OppelouMW.— Brackenridge,  Views  of 
La.,  82, 1814.  Oqu^LouiMs.— Du  Pratz.  Louisiana. 
817,  1774. 

Opelto  ( (/-pel'to,  *  the  forks ' ) .  A  former 
Nishinam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
which  is  the  next  stream  n.  of  Sacramento, 
Cal. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii, 
316,  1877. 

Operdniving  ('spring  place').  A  Nu- 
gumiut  Eskimo  spring  village  in  Countess 
of  War  wick  sd.,  near  ftobisher  bay,  Baffin 
land. 

Oopimpiewing  — Hall  quoted  by  Nourse,  Am. 
Explor.,  191 .  1884.  Operdniving.— BoaA  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  422, 1888.  Oppernowiok.— Ross,  Voy.,  164, 
1819. 

Opia.  A  Chumashan  village  between 
Goletaand  PtConcepcion,  Cal.,  in  1542. — 
Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  183,  1857. 

Opichiken.  A  Salish  band  or  villa^ 
under  the  Fraser  superintendency,  Bnt. 
Col.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  79,  1878. 

Opiktnlik.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  shore  of  Norton  sd.,  Alas- 
ka; pop.  12  in  1880. 

Okpiktalik.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884.  Okpiktolik.— Ibid..  11.  OpiktoUk.— Baker, 
Qeog.  Diet.   Alaska,  1902.    Oukviktoulia.— Zagan- 


kin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s.,  xxi,  map,  1850. 
TJpiktaIik.~llth  Census,  Alaska.  162, 1898. 

Opilhlako  (OpU*-'ldko,  *big  swamp'). 
A  former  Upper  Creek  town  on  a  stream 
of  the  same  name  which  flows  into  Pakan- 
Tallahassee  cr.,  n.  b.  Ala.,  20  m.  from 
Coosa  r. 

Opilika.~H.  R.  Doc.  452.  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  93, 
lfe8.  OpUike.— Ibid.,  49.  Opfl'-'litto.— Gatschet. 
Creek  MIgr.  Leg.,  i,  141.  1884.  0-pil-thlae-oo.~ 
Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  60, 1848. 

Opin^liaki  (O-ping-ha^-kij  'white -face 
land,'  1.  e.  'opossum  land').  A  subclan 
of  the  Delawares. 

Opinghaki.— W.  R.  Gerard,  inf n,  1907  (coirett 
form).  O-ping'-ho'-ki.— Moigan,  Anc.  Soc.,  1?2, 
1877. 

Opiscopank.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock  in  Middlesex  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Opistopia.  A  Chumashan  village  be- 
tween Goleta  and  PtConcepcion,  Cal.,  in 
1542. 

Opistopea.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  17, 1863. 
Opistopia.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  183, 1857. 

Opitchesaht  A  Nootka  tribe  on  Al- 
bemi  canal,  Somass  r.,  and  neighboring 
lakes,  Vancouver  id. ,  Brit.  Col.  Anciently 
this  tribe  is  said  t3  have  spoken  Nanaimo 
(q.  v. ) .  The  septs,  according  to  Boas,  are 
Mohotlath,  Tlikutath,  and  Tsomosath. 
Their  principal  village  is  Ahahswinnis. 
Pop.  62  in  1902,  48  in  1906.  • 
HopetdMk'th.— Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.. 
31,  1890.  Opeohiaaht.— Sproat.  Savage  Life,  308, 
1868.  OpeoluMt.— Mayne,  Brit.  CoL.  251,  1862. 
Op«-ei»-aht.— Brit.  Col.  map.,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria. 
1872.  Opet-ohes-aht.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  306.  1879. 
Opitohas-aht.— Ibid.,  187,  1884.  TJpatMsataeh.— 
Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  293, 1857. 

Opitiat.  The  permanent  village  of  the 
Clayoquot  (q.  v.),  on  the  s.  w.  shore  of 
Meares  id.,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id., 
Brit.  Col.;  pop.  245  in  1902,  261  in  1906. 
OpeUitar.— Gray  and  Ingraham  (1791)  quoted  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  43,  26th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  3,  1840. 
Opiut.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  263,  1902.  Opiaitar.— Ken- 
drick  deed  (1791),  ibid.,  10. 

Opodepe.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Eu- 
deve  and  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission 
founded  in  1649;  situated  on  the  e.  l)ank 
of  Rio  San  Miguel,  Sonora,  Mexico;  pop. 
320  in  1678, 134  in  1730.  Of  a  population 
of  679  in  190Q.  26  were  Opata  and  56 
Yaqui. 

Atunoion  de  Opodepe.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  8..  Ill,  851,  1857.  Opodepe.— Kino,  map 
(1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott,  74,  1726. 
Opoteppe.— Och,  Journey  to  the  Missions  (1756). 
I.  71,  1809.  ^ 

Opok  ( &pok).  A  former  Maidu  settle- 
ment on  the  N.  fork  of  Cosumnes  r.,  near 
Nashville,  Eldorado  co. ,  Cal.     (  r.  b.  d.  ) 

Opolopong.  A  former  town  with  a  mixed 
population  under  Oneida  jurisdiction,  sit- 
uated, according  to  the  Evans  map  of 
1756,  in  Luzerne  co..  Pa.,  on  the  e.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  about  30  m.  above 
Shamokin,  at  the  forks,  and  about  10  m. 
below  Wyoming.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Oponays.  A  former  Seminole  vill^i^e 
**  back  of  Tampa  bav/'  probably  in  Hills- 
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boro  CO.,  w.  Fla.— Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to 
Sec.  War,  306,  1822. 

Oponoohe.  A  tribe,  probably  Yoknts 
(Maripoean),  mentioned  as  living  on 
Kinra  r.,  Oal.,  in  1853.— Weseellfl  (1863) 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d 
sees.,  31,  1857. 

OpoMian.  An  unidentified  tribe  living 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Albemarle  ad., 
N.  C,  in  1686. 

OpoMiamA.— Hakluyt  (IfiOO).  Voy..  m,  812,  repr. 
1810.  Opponuu.— Lane  (1686)  in  Smith  (1629), 
Va..  i,rfr,reprl819. 

OpoMTuiL  (Renape  of  Vii^:inia  dpatOkm, 
*  white  beast',  cognate  with  Chippewa 
wdbatHm,  applied  spedficaUy  to  a  white 
dog).     A   Worth   American    marsupi^ 
Ddelphys  virginiana,  about  the  size  of  the 
domestic  ca^  with  grayish-white  hair, 
with  face  pure  white  near  the  snout,  and 
with    black   ears.    When   captured    or 
slightly  wounded,  it  has  the  habit  of 
feigning  death,  and  by  this  artifice  often 
escapes  from  the  inexperienced  hunter. 
The  name,  which  was  first  mentioned  in 
a  brief  account  of  Viiginia  published  in 
1610,  has,   with  various  admncts,  since 
been  extended  to  species  of  the  genera 
SarcophiluSj  Thylacinus,  BdideaSf  Micour^ 
eu$y  Chironectes,  and  Acrohaies.    The  name 
enters  into  several  compounds,  as :  '  'Opos- 
sum moose,"  Acrobatespygmseu8f  apvgmy 
speciee  of  opossum  of  fJew  South  Wales; 
•'opossum  rug,"  a  commercial  name  for 
the  skin  of  an  Australian  species  of  Phor 
longer;  "opossum  shrew,"  an  insectivor- 
ous mammal  of  the  genus  iS(02e</on;  '^  opos- 
sum shrimp,"  a  crustacean,  the  female  of 
which  carries  its  eggs  in  pouches  between 
its  le^.     "  Possum,"  the  common  aph«- 
retic  form  of  the  name,  is  often  used  as 
an  epithet  with  the  meaning  of  **  folse," 
*  *  deceptive, "  "  imitative, "  as  in  the  name 
"possum  haw"  (Viburnum  nudum),  the 
berries  of  which  counterfeit  the  edible 
fruit  of  the  black  haw  ( V,  prunifolium), 
but  differ  therefrom  in  being  very  insipid; 
and  **posBum  oak"   {Quercus  aquatica), 
from  the  deceptive  character  of  its  leaves, 
which  vary  in  shape  and  size  and  often 
imitate  thoee  of  Q,  imbricaria,  and  thus 
lead  to  a  confusion  between  the  two  spe- 
cies.   Used  as  a  verb,  the  word  means  * '  to 
pretend/^    "feign,"    '^dissemble,"    this 
sense,  as  well  as  that  of  the  attributive, 
being  derived  from  the  animal's  habit  of 
tbrowinff  itself  upon  its  back  and  feign- 
ing death  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy; 
and  hence  the  expression  '*  pla3dng  pos- 
sum"  or  *  *  possuming."    The  opossum  of 
Elnglish-speakii^  people  of  the  West  In- 
dies and  8oath  America  is  Didelphys  opos- 
sum, (w.  B.  G.) 

Opotiura.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  and 
!«eat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1644; 
situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  Soyojui, 
K.  central  Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  334  in 
167B,  SOOin  1730.    The  town,  now  known 


as  Moctezuma,  once  suffered  greatly  from 
Apache  raids. 

Opamm.  ~  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  179,  1898. 
Oporan.— Croix  (1769)  in  Doc.  HlBt  Mex.,  4th  8.. 
n,  25, 1856.  Ban  Mifutl  d«  Opomira.— Zapata  (1678), 
ibid.,  Ill,  862, 1857. 

OpethUyaholo  (properly  Hupuehelth 
Tah61o;  from  hupuewa  'child,'  h^hU 
*good',  j/ah6lOt  *whooper,'  *halloer,' 
an  initiation  title.  — G.  W.  Grayson ) .  A 
Creek  orator.  He  was  speaker  of  the 
councils  of  the  Upper  Creek  towns,  and 
as  their  representative  met  the  Gov- 
ernment commissioners  in  Feb.,  1825, 
at  Indian  Spring  Ga.,  where  they 
came  to  transact  m  due  form  the  ces- 
sion of  Creek  lands  already  arranged 
with  venal  Lower  Creek  chiefs.  Opoth- 
leyaholo  informed  them  that  these  chiefs 
had  no  authority  to  cede  lands,  which 
could  be  done  only  hy  the  consent  of  the 
whole  nation  in  council,  and  Macintosh  he 
warned  ominously  of  the  doom  he  would 
invite  by  signing  th^  treatv.  Opothleya- 
holo  headed  the  Creek  deputation  that 
went  to  Washincrton  to  protest  against 
the  validity  of  the  treaty.  Bowing  to 
the  inevitable,  he  put  his  name  to  the 
new  treaty  of  cession,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington Jan.  24,  1826,  but  afterward 
stood  out  for  the  technical  right  of  the 
Creeks  to  retain  a  strip  that  was  not 
included  in  the  description  because  it  was 
not  then  known  to  lie  within  the  limits 
of  Georgia.  After  the  death  of  the  old 
chiefs  he  became  the  leader  of  the  nation, 
though  not  head-chief  in  name.  When 
in  1^  some  of  the  Creek  towns  made 
preparation  to  join  the  insurgent  Semi- 
nole, he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  his 
Tukabatchi  warriors,  captured  some  of 
the  young  men  of  a  neighboring  village 
who  had  donned  war  paint  to  start  the 
revolt,  and  delivered  them  to  the  United 
States  military  to  expiate  the  crimes  they 
had  committ^  on  travelers  and  settlers. 
After  holding  a  council  of  warriors  he  led 
1,500  of  them  against  the  rebellious 
towns,  receiving  a  commission  as  colonel, 
and  when  the  regular  troops  with  their 
Indian  auxiliaries  appeared  at  Hatche- 
chubbee  the  hostiles  surrendered.  The 
United  States  authorities  then  took  advan- 
tage of  the  assemblage  of  the  Creek  war- 
riors to  enforce  the  emigration  of  the  tribe. 
Opothleyaholo  was  reluctant  to  take  his 
people  to  Arkansas  to  live  with  the  Lower 
Creeks  after  the  bitter  contentions  that 
had  taken  place.  He  bargained  for 'a 
tract  in  Texas  on  which  they  could  settle, 
but  the  Mexican  government  was  unwill- 
ing to  admit  them.  After  the  removal 
to  Arkansas  the  old  feud  was  forgotten, 
and  Opothleyaholo  became  an  important 
counselor  ana  guide  of  the  reunited  tribe. 
When  Gen.  Albert  Pike,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  war,  visited  the  Creeks  in  a 
great  council  near  the  present  town  of 
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Euiaula  and  urged  them  to  treat  with  the 
Ck)nfederacy,  Opothleyaholo  exercised 
all  his  influence  against  the  treaty,  and 
when  the  council  decided,  after  several 
days  of  debate  and  deliberation,  to  enter 
into  the  treaty,  he  withdrew  with  his 
following  from  the  council.  Later  he 
withdrew  from  the  Creek  Nation  with 
about  a  third  of  the  Creeks  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Union,  tightiuff  his 
way  as  he  went,  he  retreated  into  Kan- 
sas, and  later  died  near  the  town  of  Leroy, 
Coffey  CO.  (f.  h.    g.  w.  g.) 

Optnabo.  A  former  rancheria,  probaoljr 
of  the  Sobaipuri,  near  the  present  An- 
zona-Sonora  Doundary,  probably  in  Ari- 
zonsLy  which  formed  a  visita  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Suamca  (q.  v. )  about  1760-64. 
BantUfo  Optuabo.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
871, 1889  (flJter  earlv  docs. ). 

Opnto.  A  pueblo  of  the  Opata  and  seat 
of  a  Spanish  mission  established  in  1645; 
situated  on  Rio  de  Batepito,  about  lat 
30°  30^,  Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  in  1678, 
424;  in  1730.  248. 

Opoto.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inat.  Papers,  iv,  607, 
1892.  Oonto.— OroEco  y  Berra,  Geog..  343,  1864. 
B.  Icnaoio  Opoto.— Zapata  (1678)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  l,  246, 1884. 

Oqtogona  ( OqtSgondj  *  bare  shins '  ?;  sing. 
Oqtog&n),  A  principal  division  of  the 
Clieyenne.  U.  m.  ) 

6hk  to  finna.— Grinnell,  Social  OrfiT-  Cheyennes, 
136,  1905  (variously  given  as  meaning  *  no  leg- 
gings,' or  as  a  Sutaio  word  meaning  'people 
drifted  away').  Cta'sfinft.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1026, 1896.  Prominent  Jawt.—Dorscy  in 
Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub.  108,  62, 1905. 

Oqiiaga(  Mohawk:  *  place  of  wild  grapes,' 
from  onif*hdhvdL* ,  *  wild  grape. ' — Hewitt ) . 
An  Iroquois  village,  probably  under  Tus- 
carora  jurisdiction,  formerly  on  the  e. 
branch  of  the  Susauehanna,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  in  tne  town  of  Colesville, 
Broome  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  Americans  in  1778.  According  to 
Ruttenber,  a  band  of  Tuscarora  settled 
there  in  1722  and  were  afterward  joined 
by  some  Mahican  and  Esopus  Indians 
who  had  been  living  among  the  Mohawk; 
but  from  the  records  of  the  Albany  Con- 
ference in  1722  it  appears  that  they  were 
already  at  Oquaga  at  that  time.  In  1778 
it  was  ''one  of  the  neatest  Indian  towns 
on  the  Susquehanna  r.*' ;  it  contained  the 
ruins  of  an  **oldfort"  O'Callaghansavs 
the  inhabitants  were  Iroquois  and  chieny 
Mohawk.  They  numbered  about  750  in 
1765.     Cf.  Osquake.  (j.  N.  b.  h.) 

Anaquafo.— Butterfield,  Washington-Irvine  Cor- 
resp..  97,  1882.  Anaauaqna.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.  5.  95, 1848.  Aughgnafer.— Ft  Johnson  conf. 
(1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist.,  vii,  104.  1866. 
Aughquafa.— Ibid. ,187.  Aughquagahs.— Ilutchins 
(1778)  in  Jefferson,  Notes,  142,  1825.  Augh- 
quagdu.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  125,  1816. 
Aaghq«aget.—Mt  Johnson  conf.  (1755)  inN.Y.Doc. 
CoH Hist., VI,  964.1855.  Augh-quag-haa.— Macauley, 
N.  v.,  II.  187.  1829.  Aughwiok.-Johnson  (1757) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  331, 1856  (it  may  refer 
to  a  place  of  that  name  in  Huntingdon  co..  Pa.). 
Attkwiok.— Franklin  (1756)  quoted  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI,  1008, 1855.  Auquaguaa.— Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  200, 1872.    Oohquaqna.— N.  Y. 


I)«.  C*>K  HiRt*,  Y,  075,  note,  1S&&.  Oebtag JKiUMiAwie- 
nwDH .— A I Ui ti  V  i'ut if,  1 1 122 ) ,  i IiIjI  .  Oq tLtft^bq umAm.* 
wiorooM.— Kutk*iib«r.  I'Hbex  Hu-Im^h  it.  nKK 
Wa  ^"riKf!  ( lisiiii  pt'opU'— Hewiit).  Ouquuru.— 
iUar k,  OnoTLfULjif Fi .  i ,  112:1,  ]  j^'J,  Og hgtuigHt,  — John- 
son U75tii  HkX,  V,  1 ,  t-ol  Hirt ,  v]j.yi„  lwa<j,  Ogh- 

ffii»eo.— Johnsfiii  i,17'i:.^  iLi(L,  vi,  S^l,  lMhi>,  Ofli- 
kawmga.— Hutii'iths  r.  Tribes  Hnd'mtif  K..  2?i, 
IHTU.  OehkWfcgM  ^Siyia,e.  Lite  ul  Bmtlt  11.  422. 
JHH,  Ofhaiiaga.— N.  V.  Ihu.-.  Col.  Hi>t,,  vii, 
49j  note*  ik^,  (>gl*qwafu.— Albniiy  t'lmi.  nV-iH), 
tbid.,  n»  324,  1855  O^ati^u.-^luhnxon  tlTMSp, 
ibid,^  VII,  42,  1*36*  DgDiiuugu.— AHiCtov  iLH.mi'f. 
iVl'i),  ibid.,  VI,  441,  l»5f>.  QbgumgQ.-i  oldea 
ai^i.Flvo  Nat.  app..  !>*,  1747.  OhM0«UAg*.— 
CSoffln  (1761)  m  Me.  Hint  gcrt*.  Coll..  iv,  :jn,  IK'^J, 
Oh<iiiLQgu4g«ii.~  I  bh  1 .  Oh  on  Dquimgo. — e^  ( n.  m  g ;  1 747  ) 
In  Muas.  Hist.  Soc.  ColL,  Ist  a.,  i,  5C.  Iflw*. 
Ohquaga.— Johnson  (1764)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 

VII,  628, 1856.  Onaaohqwage.— Esnauts  and  Rapilly, 
Map  U.  8.,  1777.  Oaehohqaagaa.—Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  200,  1872.  Oaeahoghkwagea.— 
Ibid.  On«-hokwi"ge.-J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  infn,  1888 
('place  of  wild  grapes':  Mohawk  form).  Oao- 
aughquaga.— Tryon  (1774)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 

VIII.  452,  1857.  Onoghgnagv.— Map  of  1768,  ibid., 
VIII,  1857.    Oaoghqvagey. --Johnson  (1767),  ibid.. 

VII,  969,1856.  Oaoho^quaga.~N.Y.Doc.Col.Hist., 
vu.  49,  note,  1856.  Onohoghwage.— Hawley  ^1794) 
in  Mass.  HLst.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  iv,  60, 1795.  Onoho- 
qaaga.— Hawley  (1770),  ibid.,  8d  s..  l,  151,  1825. 
Onohquauga.— Edwards  (1751).  ibid.,  Ist  s.,  X,  146. 
1809.  Oaonhoghqaage.— Crosby  ( 1775)  in  N .  Y .  Doc. 
Ck>l.  Hist.,  VIII,  551, 1857.  Onoquag^.— Shea,  Cath. 
Miss.,  211, 1865.    Onoqaaghe.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 

VIII,  651,  note,  1857.  Oonogfaqvagesrs.— German 
Flats  conf.  (1770),  ibid. ,  229.  Oouaoho.— Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  815, 1872.  Oquago.— Macauley. 
N.  Y.,  II,  177, 1829.  6tUcwaBaw«>nm»>'.~Hewitt, 
infn.  1888  ('moccasin  people':  correct  Mohawk 
form  of  Ochtaghquanawicroones ) .  Oughquaga.— 
Guy  Park  conf.  (1775)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VIII,  549. 1857.  Oughquageyt.— Ibid.  Onghqdgoes.— 
Ibid.,  654.  Onoghqaogey.-^ohnson  (1764),  ibid.. 
VII,  611,  1866.  Ouqaagaa.— Ooldthwait  (17G6)  in 
Mass.  Hist. Hoc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  x,  121, 1809.  Skawagh- 
kws.— Morse,  System  of  Modern  Geog.,  i,  164, 
[18141.  Snsqqahaimah  Indiaas.— Albany  conf. 
(1746)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  823.  1855  (ho 
called  here  bee 
hanna). 

Oqnanoxa.  An  Ottawa  village,  named 
from  the  resident  chief,  that  formerly 
existed  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Little  Au- 

flaize,  at  its  mouth,  in  Paulding  co.,  Ohio, 
'he  reservation  was  sold  in  1831. 
Oqnitoa.  A  former  Pima  rancheria  on 
Rio  del  Altar,  n.  w.  8onora,  Mexico,  and 
a  visita  of  the  mission  of  Ati  (q.  v. )  dating 
from  about  1694.  Pop.  104  in  1730.  It  is 
now  a  civilized  town. 

Ooooeption  del  TJkitoa.—Kino,  map.  1702.  in  Stdck- 
lein,  NeQe  Welt-Bott.  76,  1726.  Ogaitoa.— Kino, 
map,  1701,  in  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  860, 1889 
(mlRprint).  Oquitoa.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  347, 
1864.  Oquitod.— Quijano  (1757)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.. 
4th  s.,  I,  53,  1856  (misprint).  Ban  Aatoaio  de 
TJqoitoa.— Kino  (1694).  ibid..  244.  Ban  Diepo  de 
TJqiutoa.— Venegas,  Hist  Cal..  I,  803,  1769  (mis- 

Erint).  8.  Antonio  Oquitoa.— Rivera  (1730)  quoted 
y  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  614.  1884. 
Hqniota.— Kino  (1696)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  a., 
I,  263, 1856  (misprint) . 

Oqaomook.  A  former  village  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy  on  the  n.  bank  of 
the  Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  co., 
Va,— Smith  (1629) ,  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Oraibi  {owa  'rock,' o6i  'place':  'place 
of  the  rock ' ) .  The  larapest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  villages  of  theHopi  (q.  v. ), 
m  N.  B.  Arizona.  In  1629  it  became  the 
seat   of   the   Spanish    Franciscan    mis- 


i  because  living  on  the  upper  Susque- 
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•sion  of  San  Frandpoo,  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  the 
<;harch  being  reduced  to  ashes  and  the 
two  Spanish  missionaries  killed.  During 
this  time  the  pueblo  of  Wal^i  was  a  visita 
of  Oraibi.  Before  the  mission  period 
Oraibi  was  reported  to  contain  14,000  in- 
habitants, but  its  population  was  then 
greatly  reduced,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  a 
pestilence.  Present  population  about 
750.  The  people  of  Oraibi  are  far  more 
conservative  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
whites  than  the  other  Hopi,  an  element 
in  the  tribe  being  strongly  opposed  to  civ- 
ilization. Refusal  to  permit  their  chil- 
dren to  be  taken  and  entered  in  schools 
has  been  the  cause  of  two  recent  upris- 
ings, but  no  blood  was  shed.  As  a  result 
of  the  last  difficulty,  in  1906,  a  number 


of  the  Oraibi  conservatives  were  made 

Srisoners  of  war  and  confined  at  Camp 
[uachuca,  Ariz.  Moenkapi  is  an  Oraibi 
farming  village.  For  a  description  of  the 
architecture  of  Oraibi,  see  Windeleff  in 
8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  76, 1891. 
Areib*.— McCook  (1891)  In  Donaldson,  Moqui 
Pueblo  Inda.,  87, 1898.  Oraybe.— Hodee,  Arizona, 
map,  1877  (misprint).  Ei^leta.— Aleedo,  Dic- 
Geog.,  IT,  92,  1787  (doubtless  in  allunion  to  Fray 
Jo86  do  Espeleta,  killed  at  Oraibi  In  1680). 
Muca.— Garc^  (1776),  Diary.  395,  1900  (given 
as  the  Zufii  name).  Miuquias.---Ten  Broeck 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  87,  1854  (Mexi- 
can name  for).  ]Iiiaqmnt.-^Ten  Broeck  mis- 
quoted by  Donaldson,  Moqul  Pueblo  Inds., 
H,  1898.  Vayb<.— Ofiate  misquoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz. and  N.  Hex.,  137. 1889.  JTaybL— Oftate  ( 1598) 
in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  137, 1871.  Olalla,— Ibid.,  207 
(doubtless  Oraibi;  mentioned  as  the  largest 
pueblo).  OraM.— Keam  and  Scott  In  Donaldson, 
Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  14,  1868.  Oraiba.— Browne, 
Apache  Country,  290, 1809.    0Taibe.-<}orte2  (1799) 


in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in.  pt  8, 121. 1856.  Oraibi.— 
Vetancurt  (1^),  Menolog.  Fran.,  212,  1871. 
Oraiby.— Powell  in  H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  173, 42d  Cong., 
2i}  sees.,  11, 1872.  Oraiva.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
June  19, 1868.  OraxTas.— Ten  Broeck  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  87.  1854.  OndvA.-<}arc^ 
(1776-6)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
137,  896,  1889.  Otaivi.— De  Tlsle,  Carte  Mexique 
et  Floride,  1703.  Orambe.~Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  869,  1892  (misprint).  Orante.— 
£scudero.  Not.  de  Chihuanua,  281,  1834  (prob- 
ably identical).  Orawi.  —  Senex,  Map,  1710. 
Orayb«.— Villa  Seflor.  Theatro  Am.,  ii.  425,  1748. 
Oraybi.— Varga«  (1692)  quoted  by  Davis,  Span. 
Conq.  N.  Mex.,  867,  1869.  Orayha.— Dlstumell, 
Map  M6JI00,  1846.  Orayye.— Alcedo,  Dic.-Geog., 
Ill,  246, 1788.  Orayree.— Eastman,  map  in  School- 
craft. Ind.  Tr.,  iv,  24,  1864.  Onurvi.— D'Anville, 
Map  Am.  Sept.,  1746.  Orayza.— Ruxton,  Adven- 
tures, 196, 1848.  Orehbe.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
pend.,  627,  1877.  Oreiba.— Goodman  In  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  997, 1893.  O-rey-be.— Palmer,  ibid.,  138, 1870. 
Oriabe.— Clark  and  Zuck  in  Donaldson,  Moqui 
Pueblo  Inds.,  14, 1898.  Oribaa.— Vandever  in  Ind, 
Aff.  Rep.,  262,  1889.  Orib«.— Piatt.  Karte  Nord- 
America,1861.  Oribi.— Carson  (1863)  in  Donaldson, 
Moqul  Pueblo  Inds.,  34,1893.  Oriva.— Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  i,  519. 1858.  Orribies.— Irvine  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  160. 1877.  Oryina.— French,  Hist.  Coll., 
La..  II,  175, 1875.  Otayb«.— Bourke  in  Proc.  Am. 
Antfq.  Soc.,  n.  s.,  i,  244.  1881  (misprint).  Oaoli.— 
Arrowsmlth,  Map  N.  A.,  1795,  ed.  1814  (possibly 
identical).  0-«fi.— StcvenH,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879 
(Navaho  name:  corrupted  from  Oraibi).  OaL— 
Eaton  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.Tribes,iv,220.1854(Nav- 
aho  name).  Rio  grande  de  espeleta.— Villa-Sefior, 
Theatro  Am.,  11,  425,  1748.  Baa  Franoiaoo  de 
Oraibe.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  349,  1889. 
Ban  Franoisoo  de  Oraybe.— Vetancurt  (1692)  in 
Teatro  Am..  111.  321,  1871.  San  Miguel  Oraybi.— 
Bancroft,  Ariz.and  N.  Mex.,  173, 1889.  TJ-le-o-wk.— 
Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iil,  pt.  3, 13,  1856  (Ziifii 
name) .  Yabipai  Kuca.— Oarc<^s  ( 1776) ,  Diary,  444, 
1900  (or  Oral  DC).  Yavipai  muoa  oraive.— Garc(Js 
(1775-6)  quoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  41, 1864. 
Orapaks.  A  former  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy,  between  the  Chicka- 
honiiny  and  Pamunkey  rs.,  in  New  Kent 
CO.,  Va.  Powhatan  retired  thither  about 
1610  when  the  English  began  to  crowd 
him  at  Werowacomoco. 
Orakakes.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  7, 1848  (mis- 
print). Orapaok.— Strachey  (m.  1612),  Va.,  map, 
1849.  Orapakas.— Drake,  op.  cit.  9.  Orapakei.— 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I.  142,  repr.  1819.  Orapaks.— 
Strachey.  op.  cit.,  36.  Oropctokt.— Harris,  Voy.  and 
Trav.,  1,  848, 1705.    Oropaxe.— Ibid.,  831. 

Oratamin.  A  Hackensack  chief  in  the 
17th  century,  prominent  in  the  treaty  re- 
lations between  the  Hackensack  and 
neighboring  tribeifand  the  Dutch.  After 
the  butchery  of  the  Indians  at  Pavonia, 
N.  J.,  by  the  Dutch  in  Feb.  1643,  10  or 
11  of  the  surrounding  tribes  arose  in 
arms  against  the  latter  to  avenge  the 
outrage,  but  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
Apr.  22  of  the  same  year,  **  Oratamin, 
sachem  of  the  savages  living  at  Achkin- 
heshacky  [Hackensack],  who  declared 
himself  commissioned  by  the  savages  of 
Tappaen  [Tappaiil,  Rechgawawanc 
[Manhattan],  Kichtawanc  [Kitcha- 
wank],  and  Sintsinck  [Sintsink],'*  acting 
on  their  behalf.  This  treaty  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  new  outbreak  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  but  p|eace  was 
restored  and  another  treaty,  in  which 
Oratamin  took  a  prominent  part,  was 
made  at  Ft  Amsterdam  [New  York], 
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Aug.  30,  1646  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
xiri,  18, 1881).  On  July  19, 1649,  a  num- 
l)er  of  leading  Indians,  including  Ora- 
tamin,  piade  farther  proposals  for  a  last- 
ing peace.  At  the  dose  of  the  confer- 
ence, held  at  Ft  Amsterdam,  a  special 
gift  of  tobacco  and  a  gun  was  made  to 
Oratamin,  while  '*a  small  present  worth 
20  guilders  was  then  given  to  the  com- 
mon savages''  (ibid.,  25).  He  also  took 
part  in  the  treaty  of  Mar.  6,  1660,  in  be- 
half of  his  own  tribe  and  of  the  chief  of 
the  Highlands,  N.  Y.,  and  was  present 
May  18,  1660,  when  peace  was  concluded 
with  the  Wappinger.  A  few  weeks  later 
he  intercede  for  the  Esopus  Indians, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  present 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  them 
(Nelson,  Inds.  N.  J.,  106, 1894).  In  1662 
Oratamin  complained  to  the  Dutch  au- 
thorities of  the  illicit  sale  of  brandy  to 
his  people,  and  on  Mar.  30  of  that  year 
was  authorized  to  seize  the  liquor  brougbt 
into  his  country  for  sale,  as  well  as  those 
bringing  it.  On  June  27, 1663,  Oratamin 
was  again  called  into  consultation  by  the 
whites  in  an  effort  to  limit  the  Esopus 
war.  Two  weeks  later  chiefs  of  several 
tribes  n.  of  the  Hackensack  appeared 
and  ratified  all  that  had  been  said  and 
done  by  the  aged  chief,  primarily  through 
whose  efforts  the  Esopus  war  was  brought 
to  a  close  and  peace  declared  May  16, 
1664,  Oratamin  and  three  other  chiefe 
becoming  security  therefor.  He  was 
asked  by  Gov.  Carteret,  in  1666,  to  at- 
tend a  conference  regarding  the  purchase 
of  the  site  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  but  was  then 
so  old  and  feeble  that  he  could  not  un- 
dertake the  journey  from  Hackensack  to 
that  place.  He  probably  died  in  1667. 
His  name  is  also  written  Oratam,  Ora- 
tamy,  Oratan,  Oraton  (Nelson,  Names  of 
Inds.  N.  J.,  44,  1904).  (c.  T.) 

Oratory.  In  Indian  tribal  life  the  ora- 
tor held  a  distinguished  place.  To  beable 
to  state  clearly  and  to  urge  eloquently 
one's  views  on  a  question  before  a  council 
of  the  tribe  raisea  a  man  to  power  and  in- 
fluence among  his  fellows.  The  govern- 
ment of  a  tnhe  was  generally  vested  in  a 
council  composed  of  the  cniefe  of  the 
different  bands  or  clans,  or  of  the  elders 
of  the  tribe,  and,  as  unanimous  con- 
sent to  any  proposition  was  usually  re- 
quired before  it  could  be  accepted,  much 
ar^mentation  was  characteristic  of  their 
deliberations.  In  the  higher  circle  of 
chiefs,  as  well  as  in  the  societies  of  war- 
riors or  leading  men,  the  orator  had  his 
function.  To  speak  well,  to  plead  well, 
to  tell  a  story  effectively  was  accounted 
a  desirable  gift  for  a  man.  Many  occa- 
sions arose  when  facility  in  address  was 
required,  as  in  formal  tribal  negotiations 
or  visits,  in  certain  parts  of  religious  cere- 
monies, or  in  purely  social  intercourse. 


Some  of  the  Eastern  tribes  had  an  official 
orator  for  state  occasions,  which  office 
was  hereditary  in  certain  Western  tribes. 
The  native  languages  lent  themselves  to 
oratory.  A 'picture  full  of  detail  and 
movement  could  6e  ^ven  in  compara- 
tively few  words,  while  the  symbolism 
inherent  in  the  Indian's  outlook  upon 
nature  gave  poetry  to  his  speech.  His 
vivid  conceptions  seemed  often  to  thrill 
his  frame,  governing  his  attitude,  the 
folds  of  his  robe,  his  glance,  and  his  ges- 
tures. The  Indian's  oratory  early  im- 
pressed the  white  race,  and  scattered 
through  the  historical  records  of  our 
country  are  bits  of  powerful  native  utter- 
ance. We  have  the  speeches  of  Com- 
planter.  Red  Jacket.  Big  Elk,  Logan,  and 
a  host  of  others,  all  of  which  have  the 
ring  of  true  eloquence.  This  gift  still 
lingers,  but  now,  as  in  the  p^,  it  is 
most  often  heard  in  protest  against  un- 
fair dealing.  Standing  before  a  commis- 
sion the  members  of  which  had  been 
using  many  ar^ments  in  favor  of  their 
project,  the  Wichita  chief  who  had  lis- 
tened in  silence  stooped,  and  gathering  a 
handful  of  the  dry  soil  of  his  reservation, 
straightened  himself  and  said,  as  he 
threw  the  myriad  particles  into  the  air, 
"There  are  as  many  ways  to  cheat  the 
Indian!"  Consult  Mooney  in  14th  and 
17th  Sep.  B.  A.  E.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Groan.  A  village  mentioned  by  Joutel 
in  1687  as  situated  n.  or  n.  w.  of  the  Mai- 
igne  (Colorado)  r.,  Texas,  the  name 
seemingly  having  been  given  him  bv  Eba- 
hamo  Indians,  who  were  probably  of 
Karankawa  affiliation.  In  some  editions 
of  Joutel' s  relation  the  name  is  combined 
with  Piou,  or  Peinhoum.  The  two  names 
may  have  ))elonged  to  one  village  or  to 
two  closely  related  villages,  (a.  c.  p.  ) 
Oroamipiu.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  271,  1728.  Oroam- 
pion.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i. 
188, 1846.  OroampioQ.— Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix, 
New  France,  iv,  78, 1870.  Oroan.-^outel  (1687)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La..  1. 152, 1846. 

Orchard  Party.  A  part  of  the  Oneida 
as  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  Albanv, 
Feb.  2,  1827.— Indian  Problem,  301,  A'l- 
bany,  1889. 

Ordeals.  An  ordeal  is  strictly  a  form 
of  trial  to  determine  guilt  or  innocence, 
but  the  term  has  come  to  be  applied  in  a 
secondary  sense  to  any  severe  tnal  or  te?t 
of  courage,  endurance,  and  fortitude.  In 
accordance  with  these  two  usages  of  the 
term,  ordeals  amon^  the  North  American 
tribes  may  be  divided  into  (1)  those 
used  to  establish  guilt  and  to  settle  dif- 
ferences, and  (2)  those  undergone  for 
the  sake  of  some  material  or  supernat- 
ural advantage. 

The  ordeals  corresponding  closest  to 
the  tests  to  which  the  name  was  origi- 
nally applied  were  those  undertaken  to 
determine  witches  or  wizards.    If  it  ^ 
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believed  that  a  man  had  died  in  conse- 
qaence  of  being  bewitched,  the  Tsim- 
shian  would  take  his  heart  out  and  put  a 
red-hot  stone  against  it,  wishing  at  the 
same  time  that  the  enemy  might  die.  If 
the  heart  burst,  they  thought  that  their 
wish  would  be  fulfilled ;  if  not,  their  suspi- 
cions were  believed  to  be  unfounded. 
A  Hiuda  shaman  repeated  the  names  of 
all  persons  in  the  Ullage  in  the  presence 
of  a  live  mouse  and  determined  the  guilty 
party  by  watching  its  motions.  A  Tlin- 
git  suspected  of  witchcraft  was  tied  up 
for  8  or  10  days  to  extort  a  confession 
from  him,  and  he  was  liberated  at  the 
end  of  that  period  if  he  were  still  alive. 
But  as  confession  secured  immediate  lib- 
erty and  involved  no  unpleasant  conse- 
quences except  an  obligation  to  remove 
the  spell,  few  were  probably  found  inno- 
cent. This,  however,  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  real  ordeal,  since  the  guilt 
of  the  victim  was  practically  assumed, 
and  the  test  was  in  the  nature  of  a  tor- 
ment to  extract  confession. 

Intimately  connected  with  ordeals  of 
this  class  were  contests  between  individ- 
uals and  bodies  of  individuals,  for  it  was 
Fupi>08ed  that  victory  was  determined 
more  by  supernatural  than  by  natural 
pi>wer.  A  case  is  recorded  among  the 
Comanche  where  two  men  whose  enmity 
had  become  so  great  as  to  defy  all  at- 
tempts at  reconciliation  were  allowed  to 
tight  a  duel.  Their  left  arms  having 
been  tied  together,  a  knife  was  placed  in 
the  right  hand  of  each,  and  they  fought 
until  both  fell.  A  similar  duel  is  re- 
corded in  one  of  the  Teton  myths,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  custom  was  almost 
universal.  Resembling  these  were  the 
contests  in  vogue  among  Eskimo  tribes. 
When  two  belies  of  Eskimo  met  who 
were  strangers  to  each  other,  each  partv 
selected  a  champion,  and  the  two  struck 
each  other  on  the  side  of  the  head  or  the 
bared  shoulders  until  one  gave  in.  An- 
ciently Netchilirmiut  and  Aivilirmiut 
champions  contested  by  pressing  the 
points  of  their  knives  against  each  other's 
cheeks.  Such  contests  were  also  force<l  on 
pereons  wandering  among  strange  people 
and  are  said  to  have  been  matters  of  life 
and  death.  Chinook  mvths  speak  of 
i^imilar  tests  of  endurance  between  super- 
natural beings,  and  perhaps  they  were 
shared  by  men.  Differences  between 
towns  on  the  n.  Pacific  coast  were  often 
settled  by  appointing  a  day  for  fighting, 
when  the  people  of  both  sides  arrayed 
themselves  in  their  hide  and  wooden 
armor  and  engaged  in  a  pitched  battle, 
the  issue  being  determinea  by  the  fall  of 
one  or  two  prominent  men.  Contests 
between  strangers  or  representatives  of 
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different  towns  or  social  groups  were  also 
settled  by  playing  a  game.  At  a  feast  on 
the  N.  Pacific  coast  one  who  had  used 
careless  or  slighting  words  toward  the 
people  of  his  host  was  forced  to  devour 
a  tray  full  of  bad-tasting  food,  or  perhaps 
to  swallow  a  quantity  of  urine.  Two 
persons  often  contested  to  see  which 
could  empty  a  tray  the  more  expediti- 
ously. 

Ordeals  of  the  second  class  would  cover 
the  hardships  placed  upon  a  growing 
boy  to  make  him  strong,  the  fasts  and 
regulations  to  lyhich  a  girl  was  subjected 
at  puberty,  and  those  which  a  youth 
unaerwent  in  order  to  obtain  supernat- 
ural helpers  (see  Child  life)^  as  well  as 
the  solitary  ^ts  of  persons  who  desired 
to  become  shamans,  or  of  shamans  who 
desired  greater  supernatural  power. 
Finally,  it  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
fasts  and  tortures  undergone  in  prepara- 
tion for  ceremonies  or  by  way  of  initia- 
tion into  a  secret  society. 

The  first  of  these  may  best  be  consid- 
ered under  Education  and  Puberty  cus- 
toms,  but,  although  some  of  the  cere- 
monies for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a 
youth  into  the  mysteries  of  the  tribe 
took  place  about  the  time  of  puberty, 
their  connection  therewith  is  not  always 
evident,  and  they  may  well  be  treated 
here.  Thus  Pueblo  children,  when  old 
enough  to  have  the  religious  mysteries 
imparted  to  them,  went  through  a  cere- 
monial flogging,  and  it  is  related  of  the 
Alibamu  and  other  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Gulf  states  that  at  a  certain  time  they 
caused  their  children  to  pass  in  array 
and  whipped  them  till  they  drew  blood. 
The  huskanaw  (q.  v.),  or  hiiskamjy  was  an 
ordeal  among  Virginia  Indians  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  preparing  youths 
for  the  higher  duties  of  manhood.  It 
consisted  in  solitary  confinement  and  the 
use  of  emetics,  ' '  whereby  remembrance 
of  the  past  was  supposed  to  be  obliterated 
and  the  mind  left  free  for  the  reception 
of  new  impressions."  Among  those 
tribes  in  which  individuals  acquired 
supernatural  helpers  a  youth  was  com- 
pelled to  go  out  alone  into  the  forest  or 
upon  the  mountains  for  a  long  period, 
fast  there,  and  sometimes  take  certain 
medicines  to  enable  him  to  see  his  guar- 
dian spirit.  Similar  were  the  ordeals 
gone  through  by  chiefs  among  the  Haida, 
Tlingit,  Tsimshian,  and  other  n.  Pacific 
coast  tribes  when  they  desired  to  increase 
their  wealth,  or  success  in  war,  or  to 
obtain  long  life,  as  also  by  shamans  who 
wished  increased  powers.  At  such  times 
they  chewed  certain  herbs  supposed  to 
aid  them  in  seeing  the  spirits.  The  use 
of  the  "black  drink"  (q.  v.)  by  Mus- 
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khoffean  tribes  was  with  similar  intent, 
as  auK)  were  the  emetics  jost  referred  to 
in  use  among  the  Yii^nian  peoples. 

While  undergoing  initiation  into  a 
secret  society  on  the  n.  Pacific  coast  a 
youth  fasted,  and  for  a  certain  period 
disappeared  into  the  woods,  where  he 
was  supposed  to  commune  with  the  spirit 
of  the  society  in  complete  solitude.  Any 
one  discovering  a  Kwakiutl  youth  at  this 
time  could  slay  him  and  obtam  the  secret 
society  privileges  in  his  stead.  On  the 
plains  toe  principal  participants  in  the 
Sundance  (q.  v.)  had  skewers  run  through 
the  fleshy  parts  of  their  backs,  to  which 
thongs  were  attached,  fastened  at  the 
other  end  to  the  Sun-dance  pole.  Some- 
times a  person  was  drawn  up  so  high  as 
barely  to  touch  the  ground  and  afterward 
woula  throw  his  weight  against  the 
skewers  until  they  tore  their  way  out. 
Another  participant  would  have  the 
thongs  fastened  to  a  skull,  which  he  pulled 
around  the  entire  camping  circle,  and  no 
matter  what  obstacles  impeded  his  prog- 
ress he  was  not  allowed  to  touch  either 
thongs  or  skull  with  his  hands.  During 
the  ceremony  of  Dakhpike,  or  Nakhpike, 
among  the  Hidatsa,  devotees  ran  arrows 
through  their  muscles  in  different  parts 
of  their  bodies;  and  on  one  occasion  a 
warrior  is  known  to  have  tied  a  thirsty 
horse  to  his  body;  by  means  of  thongs 
passed  through  holes  in  his  flesh,  after 
which  he  led  him  to  water,  restrained 
him  from  drinking  without  touching  his 
hands  to  the  thongs,  and  brought  him 
back  in  triumph.  The  special  ordeal  of 
a  Cheyenne  society  was  to  walk  with 
bare  feet  on  hot  coals.  A  person  initi- 
ated into  the  Chippewa  and  Menominee 
society  of  the  Midewiwin  was  **8hot" 
with  a  medicine  bag  and  immediately 
fell  on  his  face.  By  making  him  fall 
on  his  face  a  secret  society  spirit  or  the 
guardian  spirit  of  a  N.  W.  coast  shaman 
also  made  itself  felt.  When  introduced 
into  the  Omaha  society,  called  Wash- 
ash  ka,  one  was  shot  in  the  Adam*s  apple 
by  something  said  to  be  taken  from  the 
head  of  an  otter.  As  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  initiation  among  the  Hopi  a  man 
had  to  take  a  feathered  prayer-stick  to 
a  distant  spring,  running  all  the  way, 
and  return  within  a  certain  time;  and 
chosen  men  of  the  Zufii  were  obliged  to 
walk  to  a  lake  45  m.  distant,  clothed  only 
in  the  breech-cloth  and  so  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  burning  sun,  in  order  to  de- 
posit plume-sticks  and  pray  for  rain. 
Among  the  same  people  one  of  the  or- 
deals to  which  an  initiate  into  the  Priest- 
hood of  the  Bow  was  subjected  was  to  sit 
naked  for  hours  on  a  large  ant-hill,  his 
flesh  exposed  to  the  torment  of  myriads 
of  ants.  At  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice 
the  Hopi  priests  sat  naked  in  a  circle  and 


suffered  gourds  of  ice-cold  water  to  be 
dashed  over  them.  Ordeals  of  this  kind 
enter  so  intimately  into  ceremonies  of 
initiation  that  it  is  often  difScult  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 

Certain  regulations  were  also  gone 
through  before  war  expeditions,  huntin)^ 
excursions,  or  the  preparation  of  medi- 
cines. Medicines  were  generally  com- 
pounded by  individuals  after  fasts,  absti- 
nence from  women,  and  isolation  in  the 
woods  or  mountains.  Before  going  to 
hunt  the  leader  of  a  party  fasted  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  and  counted  off  s-o 
many  days  until  one  arrived  which  he 
considered  his  lucky  day.  On  the  N.  W. 
coast  the  warriors  bathed  in  the  sea  in 
winter  time,  after  which  they  whipped 
each  other  with  branches,  and  until  the 
first  encounter  took  place  they  fasted 
and  abstained  from  water  as  much  as 
possible.  Elsewhere  warriors  were  in 
the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  sweat-lodge. 
Among  the  tribes  of  the  E.  and  some 
others  prisoners  were  forced  te  run  be- 
tween two  lines  of  people  armed  with 
clubs,  tomahawks,  and  other  weapons, 
and  he  who  reached  the  chiefs  house  or  a 
certain  mark  in  safety  was  preserved.  1  n- 
asmuch  as  the  object  behind  most  tor- 
tures was  to  break  down  the  victim's 
self-command  and  extort  from  him  some 
indication  of  weakness,  while  the  aim  of 
the  victim  was  to  show  an  unmoved  coun- 
tenance, flinging  back  scorn  and  defiance 
at  his  tormentors  until  the  very  last, 
burning  at  the  stake  and  its  accompany- 
ing horrors  partook  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  an  ordeal.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Oregon  jargon,  Oregon  trade  language. 
See  Oiinook  jargon, 

Orehaone.  A  Cayuga  chief  who  opposed 
the  Jesuits  and  caused  Father  Carneir« 
withdrawal.  He  aided  the  English  of 
Albany  in  preventing  Penn*s  purchase  of 
Susquehanna  lands,  and  visited  De  la 
Barre  in  1684.  In  1687  Denonville  seized 
him  and  sent  him  to  France.  He  was  then 
called  Goiguenha  [Cayuga]  -Oreouahe,  and 
often  Taweeratt;  also  Wahawa  by  the 
Onondaga.  In  1688  the  Cayuga  wished 
for  **  Taweeratt,  the  chief  warrior  of 
Cayouge,  who  is  lamented  amongst  them 
every  day.'*  Returning  in  1689,  Oreha- 
one became  attached  to  Count  Frontenac 
and  fought  for  the  French.  He  died  in 
1698  and  was  buried  with  high  honors 
as  **a  worthy  Frenchman  and  good 
Christian."  (w.  m.  b.) 

Orejones  (Span.:  *  big-eared  people*). 
Indians  of  the  N.  W.  co^.  As  the  wear- 
ing of  lip,  nose,  and  ear  ornaments  is 
common  among  Indians  on  the  northern 
coasts,  Taylor  (Cal.  Farmer,  Aug.  24, 
1863)  believes  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  word  Oregon  is  derived  from 
the  Spanish  nickname,  used  to  distin- 
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Kuish  them  from  the  California  Indians. 
Carver  (Trav.,  ix,  76,  1778)  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  first  to  employ  the  term 
Or^n  to  designate  his  great  *'  River  of 
the  West" — ^the  Columbia — of  which  he 
learned  from  the  Sioax,  Assiniboin,  and 
Creelndiuis.  ^ 

Orejonet.  A  former  division  of  the 
Faraon  Apache. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Greog., 
59,  1864. 

Orfljonet.  A  former  Coahuiltecan  tribe 
dwelUngnear  the  coast  between  the  Nueces 
and  San  Antonio  rs.,  Texas.  Their  resi- 
dence between  these  rivers  was  made  the 
basis  of  a  claim  to  them  and  their  rela- 
tives by  San  Juan  Capistrano  mission  in 
a  quarrel,  in  1754,  with  Vizarron  mission 
( Ynforme  of  the  College  of  Quer^taro  to 
the  Commissary  General,  1754,  MS.). 
That  they  lived  near  the  coast  is  evident 
In  1760  the  San^ntonio  missionaries  re- 
ported them  in  a  list  of  coast  tribes 
(Ynforme  de  Misiones,  1762,  MS.).  In 
1780  Governor  Cabello  included  them  in 
the  tribes  along  the  coast  between  the 
Nueces  and  Yslade  los  Copanes  (Cabello 
to  Croix,  May  28,  1780,  MS.).  But  that 
they  were  not  the  tribe  nearest  to  the 
gulf  appears  from  the  statement  that 
when,  m  1754,  their  very  near  neighbors, 
the  Pama(^ues,  deserted  their  mission, 
Father  A  rnci  vita  sought  them  first  in  their 
native  country,  but,  failing  to  find  them, 
*'he  went  in  to  the  island  inhabited  by 
the  barbarous  and  uncultured  tribes,  of 
which  the  best  known  are  those  named 
Manosde  Perro* '  ( Ynforme,  1 754, op.  cit. ) . 

That  they  were  Coahuiltecan  rests  on 
the  enumeration,  on  the  title-page  of 
Garcfa*s*  Manual  (1760),  of  tribes  in  the 
San  Antonio  and  Rio  Grande  missions 
speaking  the  same  language.  Of  their 
intimate  affiliation  with  some  of  these 
tribes  there  is  other  evidence.  They  were 
closely  bound  b^  intermarriage  with  the 
Pamaques,  and  m  1731  each  spoke  "both 
languages  so  perfectly  that  they  were  not 
distmguished "  (Ynforme,  1754,  op.  cit.). 
According  to  Garcfa  they  spoke  the  same 
language,  with  only  minor,  differences. 
They  lived  **ahnost  together"  and  went 
together  to  the  missions  (Ynforme,  1754). 
They  seem  also  to  have  been  closely  re- 
latea  to  the  Piguiquesand  Panascdnes  (or 
Pasna(5ane8),  likewise  close  neighbors. 

The  Orejones  were  the  basis  of  the 
foundation  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  mis- 
sion in  1731,  but  with  them  came  nu- 
merous Pamaques  (Ynforme,  1754,  op. 
cit).  Testimony  given  by  Andres,  a 
Sayopin  (Chayopin),  in  a  manuscript 
dated  May  13, 1752,  states  that  there  were 
Orejones  at  Candelaria  mission  on  San 
Xavier  r.  (B^xar  Archives),  but  other 
evidence  shows  that  they  were  neophytes 
from  San  Antonio  serving  as  interpreters. 
Some  time  before  1754  the  mission  of 


Vizarron,  s.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  asserted 
a  claim  to  the  Orejones,  but  this  was  dis- 
puted by  San  Juan  Capistrano  mission 
(Ynforme,  1754). 

In  1762  a  total  of  203  **  Orejones,  Sayo- 
pines,  Pamaques,  andPiguiques"  was  re- 
ported at  San  Juan  Capistrano  mission 
(Ynforme,  1762) .  It  wassaid  in  1754that 
the  Pamaques  and  their  neighbors,  re- 
moved from  their  native  soil  to  the  mis- 
sions, had  become  almost  extinct.  It 
is  probable  that  this  assertion  applied 
also  to  the  Orejones  (Camberos,  mission- 
ary at  Bahfa,  letter  to  the  Viceroy,  MS. ), 
although  Cabello^ s  report  of  1780  indi- 
cates that  some  were  still  living  near  the 
coast  between  the  San  Antonio  and  the 
Nueces.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Orenda.  The  Iroquois  name  of  the  fic- 
tive  force,  principle,  or  magic  power 
which  was  assumed  by  the  inchoate  rea- 
soning of  primitive  man  to  be  inherent  in 
every  body  and  bein^  of  nature  and  in 
every  personified  attribute,  property,  or 
activity,  belonging  to  each  of  these  and 
conceived  to  be  the  active  cause  or  force, 
or  dynamic  energy,  involved  in  every 
operation  or  phenomenon  of  nature,  in 
any  manner  affecting  or  controlling  the 
welfare  of  man.  This  hypothetic  princi- 
ple was  conceived  to  be  immaterial,  oc- 
cult, impersonal,  mysterious  in  mode  of 
action,  hmited  in  function  and  efficiency, 
and  not  at  all  omnipotent,  local  and  not 
omnipresent,  and  ever  embodied  or  im- 
manent in  some  object,  although  it  was 
believed  that  it  could  be  transferred, 
attracted,  acquired,  increased,  suppressed, 
or  enthralled  by  the  orenda  of  oc- 
cult ritualistic  formulas  endowed  with 
more  potency.  This  postulation  of  a 
purely  fictitious  force  or  dynamic  energy 
must  needs  have  been  made  by  primitive 
man  to  explain  the  activities  of  life  and 
nature,  the  latter  bein^  conceived  to  be 
composed  of  living  beings,  for  the  con- 
cept of  force  or  energy  as  an  attribute  or 
property  of  matter  had  not  yet  been 
formed,  hence  the  modern  doctrine  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  was  unknown 
to  primitive  thought  As  all  the  bodies 
of  the  environment  of  primitive  man  were 
regarded  by  him  as  endowed  with  life, 
mmd,  and  Volition,  he  inferred  that  his 
relations  with  these  environing  objects 
were  directly  dependent  on  the  caprice  of 
these  beings.  So  to  obtain  his  needs  man 
mu8t  gain  the  goodwill  of  each  one  of  a 
thousand  controlling  minds  by  prayer, 
sacrifice,  some  acceptable  offering,  or  pro- 
pitiatory act,  in  order  to  influence  the  ex- 
ercise in  his  behalf  of  the  orenda  or  magic 
power  which  he  believed  was  controlled 
Dy  the  particular  being  invoked.  Thus  it 
came  tnat  the  possession  of  orenda  or 
magic  power  is  the  distinctive  character- 
istic of  all  the  gods,  and  these  gods  in 
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earlier  time  were  all  the  bodies  and  be- 
ings of  nature  in  any  manner  affecting 
the  weal  or  woe  of  man.  So  primitive 
man  interpreted  the  activities  of  nature 
to  be  due  to  the  struggle  of  one  orenda 
against  another,  put  forth  by  the  beings 
or  bodies  of  his  environment,  the  former 
possessing  orenda  and  the  latter  life, 
mind,  and  orenda  only  by  virtue  of  his 
own  imputation  of  these  things  to  lifeless 
objects.  In  the  stress  of  life,  coming  into 
contact  or  more  or  less  close  relation  with 
certain  bodies  of  his  environment,  more 
frequently  and  in  a  more  decided  manner 
than  witn  the  other  environing  bodies, 
and  learning  to  feel  from  these  relations 
that  these  Sadies  through  **  the  exercise 
of  their  orenda  controll^  the  conditions 
of  his  welfaie  and  in  like  manner  shaped 
his  ill  fare,*'  man  gradually  came  to  re- 
gard these  bodies  as  the'  masters,  the 
arbiters,  the  gods,  of  the  conditions  of 
his  environment,  whose  aid,  goodwill, 
and  even  existence  were  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  his  well-being  and  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  life.  In  the  cosmogonic 
legends,  the  sum  of  the  operations  or  this 
hypothetic  magic  power  constitutes  the 
story  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  the 
biography  of  the  gods,  in  all  the  planes 
of  human  culture.  From  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  there  are  incomparable  differ- 
ences in  strength,  function,  and  scope  of 
action  among  the  orendas,  or  magic  pow- 
ers, exercised  by  any  group  of  such 
fictitious  beings.  Therefore  it  is  not  re- 
markable to  hnd  in  many  legends  that 
for  specific  purposes  man  may  sometimes 
j)ossess  weapons  whose  oreiida  is  sut)erior 
to  tiiat  possessed  by  some  of  the  primal 
beings  of  his  cosmology.  It  is  litewise 
found  that  the  number  of  purposes  for 
which  a  given  orenda  may  be  efficient 
varies  widely. 

The  AlgonquianTnani/o,  theShoshonean 
pohtntf  the  Siouan  mahojMy  x^f^^  f>r  rather 
hop4di,  com^spond  approximately,  if  not 
exactly,  with  this  Irotjuois  term  ore^ida 
in  use  and  signification.  Those  who  in- 
terpret these  terms  as  denotive  simply  of 
what  is  expressed  by  the  English  words 
*  mystery,*  *immortal,*  *  magic,*  *8or- 
cery,*  or  'wonderful,*  fail  to  appreciate 
the  true  nature  and  functions  of  the  as- 
sume<l  power  denoted  by  these  teims  as 
conceived  by  the  Indians  who  devised 
tht^e  terms.' 

The  following  are  compound  terms  oc- 
curring in  the  Jesuit  Relations,  in  which 
orenda  is  the  noun  element:  Arendio- 
wane,  ArendioSane,  Arendioguanne, 
Arendioauanni'^,  Arendiouane,  Arendi- 
wanc,  Arendaonatia.  See  Mythologyy  Ot- 
koUf  Oijaroriy  Rdif/ion. 

Consult  Powell,  introd.  to  Cu8hing*s 
Zuni  Folk  Tales,  1901;  Hewitt  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  iv,  33-46,  1902.     (j.  n.  b.  h.) 


Oreitaco.  A  former  village,  probably 
Oostanoan,  situated  to  the  b.  of  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Bancroft,  Hist. 
Cal.,  I,  559,  1886. 

Orientation.  The  entrance  way  of  In- 
dian dwellings  in  the  open  country  gen- 
erally face<\  Sie  b.  When  a  tribal  cere- 
mony was  to  take  place,  the  Indians  of  the 
plains  camped  in  a  circle  and  the  line  of 
tents  was  broken  on  the  b.  side  so  as  to 
leave  an  open  space.  If,  within  this  circle, 
a  smaller  one  was  constructed  of  boughs 
and  for  the  special  rites,  this  also  had  its 
opening  to  the  e.  Articles  used  for  sacred 
purposes  in  ceremonies  were  arranged  so 
as  to  conform  to  the  idea  of  orientation, 
and  their  ornamentation  was  made  to  serve 
that  thought.  For  instance,  the  colored 
band  on  the  basket  drum  used  in  the 
Night  Chant  of  the  Navaho  was  **not 
continuous  but  intersected  at  one  point 
by  a  narrow  line  of  uncolored  wood'*  in 
order  **to  assist  in  the  orientation  of  the 
basket  at  night  in  the  medicine  lodge" 
when  the  light  was  dim.  The  placing 
of  prayer-sticks  and  other  symbolic  de- 
vices, as  well  as  their  colors,  referred 
to  the  points  of  the  compass  (see  Color 
symboHsm),  Even  the  drumstick  used 
in  the  Navaho  Night  Chant  ceremony 
must  be  made  of  four  yucca  leaves,  which, 
while  on  the  plant,  i)ointed  to  the  four 
quarters;  that  which  was  toward  the  e. 
must  first  be  plucked,  and  with  that  from 
the  w.  forms  the  core  of  the  drumstick. 
Again,  during  the  initial  acts  of  a  religious 
ceremony  the  priest  and  his  assistants 
must  face  the  e.  In  the  busk  ceremony 
of  the  Creeks  the  four  logs  with  which 
the  new  fire  was  kindled  were  laid 
crosswise  with  reference  to  the  cardinal 
points.  Tents  and  dwellings,  except  on 
the  seacoast,  generally  face  the  e. 
Among  the  Rieblos  the  communal  dwell- 
ings usually  face  the  sun,  and  additions 
are  rarely  made  toward  the  n.;  in  the 
older  pueblos  the  kivas  (q.  v.)  also  were 
oriente<l.  In  burials  orientation  was  not 
universally  observed,  although  it  was 
common  among  some  of  the  tril)ee. 
Among  the  Tlingit  of  Alaska  it  was  re- 
garded as  of  imi)ortance,  for  it  was  be- 
lieved that  if  the  dead  were  not  placed 
with  their  heads  to  the  e.  they  could  not 
be  ** reborn.**  In  myths,  legends,  and 
rituals  the  e.  was  spoken  of  as  *'the  plaoe 
where  dwelt  the  dawn  and  the  sun.*' 
These  two,  the  dawn  and  the  sun,  were 
regarded  as  distinct  and  unrelated.  The 
dawn  was  the  child  of  "mother  dark- 
ness,'* or  night,  and  the  animating  power 
which  pervade^s  all  things;  it  was  bom 
anew  each  day,  while  the  sun  came  into 
existence  once  for  all  in  the  ancient  days, 
and  was  one  of  the  lesser  and  visible  gods. 
He  was  always  the  same,  and  was  ap- 
ix>inted  to  make  his  daily  journey  through 
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the  sky.     In  the  mythical  r^on  of  the 
son's  abode  the  house  wherein  he  dwelt 
was  oriented,  so  that  the  sun  itself  faced  a 
mysterious  E.,  whence  came  to itpotency 
from  the  all-pervadiug  power.    From  the 
customs  of  the  people,  from  their  myths 
and  rituals  as  well  as  from  their  language, 
it  is  learned  that  the  e.  not  only  stood  Tor 
the  gift  of  physical  light  but  symbolized 
there^on  whence  men  received  supernat- 
ural help  and  guidance  (Matthews,  Na- 
vaho  Legends;  C.  Mindeleff  in  17th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.;  Fletcher  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ). 
As  the  point  where  the  sun  appeared  on 
the  £.  horizon  shifted  with  the  seasons, 
some  of  the  tribes  set  up  marks  to  assist 
in  obeer\^ing  the  time  of  the  winter  or 
the  summer  solstice,  when  important  rites 
took  place  and  orientation  was  closely 
observed  (see   Fewkes  in  15th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E. ) .    In  ceremonial  processions,  either 
when  entering  or  when  within  the  lodge, 
kiva,  or  the  field  to  be  consecrated,  the 
start  was  usually  from  a  point  facing  the 
E.,  and  the  movement  was  from  left  to 
right    This  *  *  ceremonial  succession ' '  has 
b^n  traced  by  Chishing  (Am.  Anthrop., 
V,  1893)  as  resulting  in  ^rt  from  "hand 
usage  in  left  and  right  fanger  counting.'* 
Among  peoples  where  the  orientation  of 
<lwel lings,  etc.,  was  not  observed,  as  on 
the  N.  Pacific  coast  and  in  mountainous 
and  forest  regions,  traces  of  orientation 
are  found  in  some  of  their  ceremonies. 
Where  the  custom  was  closely  ol)8erved, 
consciousness  of  the  e.  seemed  to  have 
been  deeply  seated  in  the  native  mind, 
and  they  observed  an  abstract  orientation 
when  not  outwardly  practising  it.     For 
instance,  the  Omaha'tnbal  circle  was  com- 
posed of  10  gentes,  5  occupying  the  half  n. 
of  the  eastern  opening  and  5  the  southern 
half.    W  hen  camping  on  the  annual  tribal 
hunt,  the  opening  was  in  the  direction 
thev  were  going,  which  might  be  w.  of 
their  camping  site,  in  which  case  the  circle 
would  be  as  if  it  had  turned  on  a  hinge 
at  the  western  part,  and  the  5  gentes  of  the 
northern  half  would  still  be  on  the  n.  and 
in  the  same  order  as  if  the  opening  were 
at  the  E.,  and  the  5  gentes  at  the  s.  would 
preserve  their  old  relative  position.    The 
orientation  of  the  tribal  circle  was  thus  at 
all  times  preserved,  although  the  camp 
might  not  actually  be  so  placed  upon  the 
prairie.     See  Cross, 

For  further  information,  consult 
Mooney  in  15th  and  17th  Reps.  B.  A.  E. ; 
J.  0.  Dorsey  in  3d  and  15th  Reps.  B.  A.  E; 
DuBois  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  1,  178, 
1907;  Fletcher  in  Pubs.  Peabody  Museum; 
Hawkins,  Sketch  (1799),  75, 1848;  Hewett 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,  no.  5, 1904;  Lewis  in 
Mem.  Intemat.  Cong.  Anthrop.,  1894; 
McGee  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ;  Matthews  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist,  vi;  Mindeleff 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ;  Mooney  in  Mem.  Am. 


Anthrop.  Ass'n,  i,  no.  6,  1907;  Speck, 
ibid.,  II,  no.  2,  1907,  and  the  writings  of 
Fewkes  in  the  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  and  the  American 
Anthropologist.  (a.  c.  p.) 

Orkua.  A  settlement  of  East  Greenland 
Eskimo,  now  deserted. —Meddelelser  om 
Grdnland,  xxv,  23,  1902. 

Orlova  ( Russian :  *  OrloPs' ) .  A  Kaniag- 
miut  Eskimo  settlement  at  Eagle  harbor, 
Ugak  bay,  Kodiak  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  147 
in  1880,  77  in  1890. 

Baffle  harbor.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  76.  1893.  Or- 
linra.— (Xmst  Surv.  map,  1898.  Bt.  Orloff.— Coast 
Suit.  maps. 

Ormejea.  The  name  of  two  former 
Pima  villages  in  s.  Arizona;  pop.  of  one 
in  1858,  212;  of  the  other,  643.— Bailey 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  208, 1858.  Cf.  Hemiho, 
Hormiguero, 

Ornament  In  treating  of  the  decorative 
art  of  the  tribes  of  northern  North  America 
it  may  be  briefly  stated  at  the  outlet  that 
the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  eml)elli8hment  were  probably 
of  instinctive  kinds  in  which  clcsign,  as 
we  understand  it,  had  no  part.  These 
manifestations  consisted  rather  in  the 
assembling  of  attractive  objects  for  the 
pleasure  they  gave,  the  attachment  of 
such  objects  to  the  person,  or  the  addi- 
tion of  colors  to  the  skin,  the  motives  be- 
ing to  please  the  savage  fancy,  to  attract 
the  attention  of  others,  or  to  simulate 
animals  by  imitating  their  markings. 
Thci^e  forms  of  esthetic  activity  were  sup- 
plemented in  time  by  the  application 
of  embt»llishments  to  the  dress,  when 
that  came  into  use,  and  to  all  kinds  of 
lK>sses8ion8  having  close  relations  with 
the  person  or  which  were  otherwise  inti- 
mately associated  w  ith  thelifeand  thought 
of  the  people.  Among  the  tribes  the  per- 
son was  subject  to  varied  decorative  treat- 
ment. The  skin  was  tattooeil,  colors 
were  applied  in  various  ways,  and  orna- 
mental objects  were  attached  in  every 
possible  manner.  Feathers  and  other 
articles  were  added  to  the  hair;  pins, 
plugs,  and  pendants  to  the  ears;  labrets 
to  the  lips;  and  encircling  bands  to  the 
waists,  arms,  and  legs.  The  costume  was 
elaborated  for  decorative  effect  and  the 
headdress  esnecially  became  a  nmrvel 
of  gaudy  display,  well  illustrated  in  the 
so-called  war  bonnet  of  the  Plains  tribes 
and  the  still  more  highly  developed  head- 
dresses shown  in  the  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures of  the  middle  Americans  (see  Adorn- 
ment). But  it  is  the  embellishment  of 
things  made  and  used  that  calls  for  par- 
ticular attention  in  this  place,  and  in  this 
field  the  American  aborigines,  and  more 
especially  the  semicivilized  peoples  of 
middle  America,  were  hardly  excelled  by 
an  V  other  known  people  of  corres|>(mding 
culture  grade.  N  othm^  with  which  they 
had  to  deal  was  left  without  some  kincl 
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of  decorative  treatment,  and  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  esthetic  valuer  of  form  and 
line  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
eastern  Asiatics. 

The  native  ornament  may  first  be  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  several  meth- 
ods of  execution  or  utilization  of  the  ele- 
ments: 

( 1 )  Jhe  sculptor's  art  (see  Sndpture  and 
Carving)  was  employed  in  shaping  and 


ENGRAVED  DE8ICN8— POTxeNr  OP  thc   Mouno-miloois.     a,  b, 
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decorating  objects  of  stone,  wood,  bone, 
horn,  and  shell,  and  in  some  sections 
this  branch  is  still  practised  with  excep- 
tional skill.  Among  the  N.  W.  coast  tribes 
totem  poles,  house  posts,  mortuary  col- 
umns, masks,  batons,  pipes,  and  various 
implements  and  utensils  represent  the 
forms  of  beasts,  men,  and  monsters,  in 


relief  and  in  the  round.  Although  these 
motives  usually  have  primarily  a  sym- 
bolic or  other  special  significance  and 
rarely  take  whollv  conventional  forms, 
they  are  employed  with  remarkable  skill 
and  appreciation  of  their  decorative 
values.  The  carvings  in  stone,  bone,  and 
ivory  of  the  Eskimo  are  particularly 
noteworth  V,  and  taste  is  exercised  in  the 
sha[)ing  of  objects  of  every  class.  The 
motives  employed  are  apparently  not  so 
generally  symbolic  as  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  life-forms  are  executed  with 
the  simply  artistic  idea  more  definitely 
in  view.  The  excellence  of  this  far-north- 
ern work  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the 
introduction  of  implements  of  steel  and 
to  the  influence  of  the  art  of  the  whites. 
Among  the  tribes  of  middle  North  Amer- 
ica sculptural  embellishment  of  minor 
works  was  common,  and  the  mound- 
building  tribes,  for  example,  showed 
decided  cleverness,  especially  in  the  deco- 
ration of  their  tobacco  pipes,  carving  the 
forms  of  birds  and  beasts  and  even  men 
with  excellent  taste.  Sculpture  and 
sculptural  embellishment  deal  largely 
with  symbolic  and  ceremonial  subjects, 
and  are  almost  exclusively  the  work  of 
the  men. 

(2)  Plastic  ornament,  the  work  of  the 
modeler  (see  Pottery),  is  confined  to  pot- 
tery-making tribes,  such  as  the  mound- 
JDuilders  and  the  Pueblos.  In  pottery,  as 
in  sculpture,  various  beasts,  as  well  as  men 
and  fanciful  beings,  were  ren<lered  in  the 
round  and  in  all  decrees  of  relief  in  con- 
nection with  utensils,  implements,  and 
other  objects,  and  their  utilization  is  prob- 
ably due  largely  to  the  association  of  reli- 
gious notions  with  the  creatures  repre- 
sented. All  were  introduced  under  the 
supervision  of  taste,  and  are  thus  properly 
classed  as  embellishments.  Formal  geo- 
metric decorations  were  rarely  executed 
by  plastic  methods,  save  the  simple  in- 
cised varieties,  better  classed  with  en- 
graving, and  the  impressed  or  stamped 
varieties,  which  l>ear  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  the  plastic  art  proper  that  en- 
graving bears  to  sculpture.  The  potter's 
art,  relating  primarily  to  household  af- 
fairs, is  practised  almost  exclusively  by 
the  women.  Ornamental  designs  worked 
out  in  the  native  metals,  excepting  where 
the  methods  of  the  whites  have  been  in- 
troduced, are  essentially  plastic  in  charac- 
ter and  execution.  North  of  Mexico  the 
work  of  the  early  days  was  confined  very 
largely  to  repouss^  figures  executed  in 
sheet  metal.  The  working  of  metal,  so 
far  as  known,  is  a  man's  art  (see  Metal- 
work). 

(3)  Engraved  ornament  (see  Engrat'- 
ing)  is  executed  with  pointed  tools  on 
surfaces  of  various  kinds,  and  has  charac- 
teristics in  common  with  both  sculpture 
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and  painting.  In  certain  branches  of 
art  it  deals  principally  with  j^eometric 
figares,  but  in  others  life  motives  are  em- 
ployed with  considerable  freedom,  the 
representations  running  through  the  en- 
tire scale  of  convention.  The  work  of 
the  Eskimo  executed  on  bone  and  ivory 
illustrates  the  more  decidedly  pictorial 
phases  of  this  branch,  although  there  are 
apparent  trac^  of  an  earlier  geometric 
gta^  of  engraved  design.  That  of  the 
N.  W.  coast  tribes,  executed  on  wood, 
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bone,  stone,  and  metal,  embodies  animal 
forms  almost  exclusively,  and  is  always 
highly  conventional  though  never  fully 
geometric  in  style.  That  of  the  mound- 
builders,  while  employing  life  forms  to 
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some  extent,  is  lareely  geometric.  The 
Pueblos  relied  on  the  orush  rather  than 
on  the  graver  for  their  ornament.  Picto- 
mphic  inscriptions  executed  in  incised 
Hues  on  rock,  birchbark,  and  other  sur- 
faces, are  not  properly  classed  as  orna- 
ment. Engraved  decoration  has  closely 
associated  with  it  in  the  potter's  art  a 
range  of  imprinted  and  stamped  figures 
which  are  usually  quite  formal,  as  in 
the  ancient  pottery  of  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  states  and  in  the  coil  ware  of  the 
ancient  Pueblos.  Engraved  design  em- 
ployed in  heraldic,  totemic,  and  religious 
art  IS  usually  the  work  of  the  men ;  allied 
to  domestic  art,  as  in  ceramics,  it  is  the 
work  of  the  women. 

( 4 )  Embellishments  in  color  (see  Paint- 
ing,  Dry-pamtvng,    Dyes   and   Pigments, 


Tattooing)  are  applied  to  objects  or  sur- 
faces by  means  of  a  great  variety  of  im- 
plements and  devices,  and  in  tne  form 
of  paints,  dry  pigments,  stains,  and  dyes, 
or  are  pricked  into  the  skin.  They  take 
a  prominent  place  in  the  art  of  the 
northern  aborigines.  Color  ornament,  in 
its  simplest  form,  consists  in  the  appli- 
cation of  plain  colors  to  the  person  and 
to  the  surface  of  objects,  but  more  com- 
monly it  takes  the  form  of  pictorial  and 
conventional  designs  of  wide  range;  and, 
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not  infrequently,  sculptured  and  modeled 
life  forms,  as  in  masks,  totem  poles,  earth- 
en vases,  etc.,  are  colored  in  imitation  of 
nature,  although  generally  in  formal 
fashion.  By  far  the  most  important 
branch  of  color  decoration  embraces  con- 
ventional delineations  of  life  forms  on 
manufactured  articles  and  constnictions. 
These  decorations,  usually  symbolic,  are 
characteristically  displayed  on  articles  of 
skin  among  the  hunter  tribes,  as  the 
Sioux;  on  the  pottery  of  the  more  seden- 
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tary  peoples,  as  the  Pueblos;  and  on 
houses,  utensils,  and  ceremonial  objects 
among  the  N.  W.  coast  tribes.  Although 
the  free-hand  methods  employed  in  the 
painter^s  art  are  favorable  to  flowing  lines 
and  the  graphic  reproduction  of  life 
forms,  the  color  ornament  of  some  of  the 
tribes  is  almost  exclusively  geometric, 
good  illustrations  appearing  on  the  pot- 
tery of  the  ancient  Pueblos  and  in  the 
decoration  of  articles  of  skin  by  some  of 
the  Plsdns  tribes.    It  is  probable  that  the 
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geometric  character  in  the  first  of  these 
instances  is  in  a  measure  due  to  copyism 
from  textile  designs  and,  in  the  second, 
to  the  use  of  rigid  coloring  implements 
instead  of  brushes.  The  mound-builders, 
skilful  with  the  graver's  point,  seem  to 
have  had  slight  mastery  of  the  bnish, 
although  some  good  examples  of  their 
work  in  this  branch  have  been  obtained 
from  the  ancient  key  settlements  of  the 
Florida  coast.  In  painting,  as  in  engrav- 
ing, symbolic  designs  seem  to  originate 
largelv  with  the  men  and  the  nonsy mbolic 
Avitnthe  women,  although  the  distinctions 
between  the  work  of  the  sexes  probably 
vary  with  the  social  organization  and 
state  of  culture.  A  peculiar  method  of 
color  decoration  practised  by  some  of  the 
tribes  consisted  in  the  cutting  or  scrap- 
ing away  of  portions  of  the  surface  col- 

^ oring  of  an  object, 

1^  - --gte  i^  -  1  developing  the 
design  in  the  con- 
trasting color  be- 
neath. It  has 
often  been  as- 
sumed that  native 
taste  in  the  use  of 
colors  was  in- 
stinctive and  that 
harmonious  re- 
sults were  a  mat- 
ter of  course;  but 
there  is  appar- 
ently little  evi- 
dence on  this 
point,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the 
pleasing  combina- 
tions ob- 
served are 
in  large 
measure 
due  to  the 
fact  that 
the  colors 
availa- 
ble to  the 
tribes  are 
generally  quiet  in  tone  rather  than  bril- 
liant. Colors  were  often  symbolic,  being 
associated  with  particular  concepts:  as,  for 
example,  green  with  summer;  white  with 
winter;  blue  with  death;  yellow  with  the 
east,  and  red  with  the  west  (see  Color 
sijmholism) , 

(5)  Textile  ornament  (see  Weaving) y 
elaborated  in  the  constructive  features  or 
units  of  the  art  and  in  colors  associated 
with  these,  is  displayed  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  the  weaving  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  Pueblos  and  the  Navaho  of 
to-day,  and  also  among  some  of  the  tribes 
of  the  N.  W.,  the  Shoshoni,  Shahaptin, 
and  Chilkat,  for  example.  It  is  usually 
highly  geometric  in  style  as  a  result  of 
the  peculiar  technic.  In  this  art  even 
life  forms  take  on  characteristics  of  the 
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construction  or  combination  of  parts,  and 
geometric  characters  necessarily  prevail. 
The  same  is  true  in  general  of  the  decora- 
tions in  the  allied  arts  of  basketry, 
featherwork,  bead  work,  quill  work,  net- 
ting, and  embroidery  (q.  v.).  The  last 
named,  although  assuming  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  textile  foundation 
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on  which  it  is  superposed,  frequently  ex- 
presses its  designs  in  flowing  graphic 
forms,  and  the  same  is  true  to  a  lesser 
degree  in  the  Gobelin  style  of  weaving 
practised  by  the  N.  W.  coast  tribes.  As 
already  stated,  the  decorative  motives  of 
the  last-mentioned  tribes  are  in  the  main 
representative  of  life  forms,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Nootka  and  other  of 
the  more  southern  tribes,  their  basketry 
decoration  is  almost  exclusively  geo- 
metric. Featherwork  had  a  prominent 
place  in  native  art  and  is  still  common  in 
the  W.,  the  feather-decked  baskets  of 
some  of  the  Pacific  coast  tribes  being  mar-  • 
vels  of  tasteful  and  brilliant  ornament. 
The  basketry  designs  of  the  western 
tribes  furnish  striking  illustrations  of  the 
native   genius    for 
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decoration.  So  far 
as  known  the 
mound -building 
tribes  had  made 
no  considerable 

Erogress  in  this 
ranch.  Textile 
art  of  all  forms 
is  largely  the  work 
of  the  women. 

(6)  Inlaying 
(see  Mosaic)  was 
employed  by  the  more  advanced  tribes  in 
the  decoration  of  objects  of  wood,  stone, 
and  bone,  but  these  decorations  were  usu- 
ally of  a  very  simple  nature  and  are  of  no 
particular  importance  in  the  discussion 
of  the  native  ornament  of  the  N.;  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  however,  executed 
many  superb  works  by  this  method. 


design  woven  in  TuLAitefio  Bas- 
ket,     (powers) 
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'  Associated  ornaments  are  appended  or 
otherwise  attached  to  articles  of  dress, 
accouterments,  utensils,  etc.,  and  consist 
of  tassels,  fringes,  beads,  feathers,  but- 
tons, bells,  and  the  like  (see  Adommerd), 
They  are,  however,  not  usually  employed 
in  the  elaboration  of  designs,  though  ef- 
fective as  ornaments. 

The  embellishments  introduced  by  the 
various  methods  described  above  into  the 
native  arts  include  or  represent  several 
classes  of  motives  which,  although  not 
always  readily  distinguished  from  one 
another,  may  be  grouped  in  a  general 
way.  as  follows: 

(1)  The  technic,  having  its  immedi- 
ate origin  in  technic  features  of  the  arts 
themselves  and  primarily  nonideographic; 
(2)  the  simply  esthetic,  introduced  from 
various  sources  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
adornment  and  also  primarily  nonideo- 
graphic; (3)  the  simply  ideographic,  por- 
traying pictorially  some  scene,  object,  or 
incident,  or  expressing  in  more  or  less 
formal  manner  some  ordinary  or  non- 
sacred  idea,  as  a  name,  a  number,  pur- 
pose, ownership,  title,  rank,  achievement, 
a  personal  or  tribal  device,  etc.;  (4)  the 
sacred,  expressive  of  some  religious  con- 
cept, very  generaUy  delineative,  and 
present  because  the  concept  has  a  signifi- 
cant relationship  with  the  person  or  the 
object  decorated.  Employed  in  the  va- 
rious arts  these  diversifiea  elements  are 
subject  to  many  mutations  of  form  and 
meaning.  Applied  to  objects  of  art  or  to 
the  person,  the  forms  of  all  classes  of 
motives,  significant  and  nonsignificant, 
are,  to  a  greater  or  less  d^ree,  under  the 
sufjervision  of  taste,  and  undergo  modifi- 
cations to  satisfy  the  esthetic  sense.  The 
simplest  denotive  signs,  for  example,  are 
not  cut  on  an  implement  or  utensil  with- 
out attention  to  spacing,  uniformity  of 
outline,  and  neatness  of  finish,  while 
realistic  representations  are  adapted  to 
or  brought  into  harmony  with  the  vary- 
ing conditions  imder  which  they  are 
employed.  Motives  of  all  classes  take  on 
different  forms  or  receive  distinct  treat- 
ment in  each  of  the  arts  with  which  they 
are  associated,  on  account  of  differences 
in  technic  and  in  the  material,  shape, 
and  size  of  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
applied.  These  changes  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  elaboration  where  this  is  called 
for,  as  in  the  filling  of  large  spaces,  and 
in  the  direction  of  simplicity  as  influenced 
by  restricted  spaces,  oy  haste  in  execu- 
tion, or  by  defective  skill;  and  when 
the  shapes  or  available  spaces  demand 
it,  figures  are  distorted  and  divided  with- 
out regard  to  representative  consistency. 
Representations  of  natural  forms  intro- 
duced into  embellishment  have,  in  gen- 
eral, a  tendency  to  become  more  conven- 
tional with  repetition,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  technic  of  some  of  the 


arts,  as  in  weavinj^,  they  pass  readily 
into  purely  conventional  forms.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  geometric 
forms  necessarily  originate  in  this  way. 
It  appears  that  with  many  primitive 
trib^  geometric  ornament  comes  into 
general  use  at  a  very  early  stage  of  cul- 
ture progress,  arising  in  technical  features 
of  the  arts,  in  suggestions  of  fancy,  and 
possibly  in  other  ways.  Graphic  deline- 
ations of  life  forms  coming  into  use  later 
combine  with  or  take  the  place  of  the 
conventional  decorations,  and  in  so  doing 
are  forced  into  the  conventional  mold, 
assuming  various  degrees  of  simplification 
and  geometrici  ty .  There  is  also,  no  doubt, 
a  reciprocal  elaboration  of  the  geometric 
forms  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  associations.  That  highly  geometric 
phases  of  decoration  in  many  cases  come 
into  use  quite  early  is  apparent  from 
a  glance  at  the  work  of  the  northern 
tribes.  In  the  Pueblo  region  the  hand- 
some earthenware  of  the  olden  time  dis- 
plays mainly  nonrealistic  geometric 
phases  of  embellishment;  that  of  the 
middle  period  has  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  representative  elements,  while  that 
of  the  later  time  is  rich  in  realistic  mo- 
tives. In  the  MississippF  valley  and  the 
Atlantic  woodlands  simple  geometric  dec- 
orations seem  to  prevail  more  fully  among 
the  more  primitive  tribes  and  the  realis- 
tic among  the  more  cultured.  The 
change  from  the  formal  to  the  realistic 
is  no  doubt  due  somewhat  to  the  gradual 
adaptation  of  decorated  articles  at  first 
purely  practical  in  function  to  sacred 
ceremonial  uses.  The  ideas  associated 
with  ornament  are  greatly  diversified  in 
derivation  and  character,  and  subje(;t  to 
profound  changes  with  lapse  of  time,  with 
advance  in  culture,  and  with  tribal  mu- 
tations. The  simple  technic  and  esthetic 
motives  are  without  particular  ideo- 
graphic associations,  although  ideas  may 
be  attached  to  or  read  into  them  at  any 
stage  of  their  utilization  by  the  imagina- 
tive, symbol-loving  aborigines.  With  all 
tribes  devoted  to  the  embellishing  arts 
there  is  necessarily  a  lar^e  body  of  non- 
ideographic  motives  which  had  no  sig- 
nificance originally  or  which  have  lost  it, 
but  it  is  a  common  practice  to  give  to  the 
figures  names  suggested  by  their  form, 
often  perhaps  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence merely;  thus  a  triangular  figure 
woven  in  a  basket  or  painted  on  a  leather 
case  may  be  called  a  "  tipi "  by  one  people, 
a  *  *  mountain '  *  by  another,  and  an '  'arrow- 
head "  by  a  third;  a  simple  cross  may  be- 
come the  morning  star,  a  mythic  animal, 
or  a  sign  of  the  four  Quarters  of  the  world. 
And  these  simple  designs  employed  in 
basketry  or  beadwork  may  be  so  associ- 
ated as  to  tell  or  suggest  a  story,  which 
may  be  elaborated  indefinitely  by  the 
primitive  fancy.     Again,  any  simple  mo- 
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tive  may  suggest  some  symbol  or  sacred 
creature;  thus  a  mere  crooked  line  previ- 
ously meaningless  may  become  a  serpent 
with  a  whole  train  of  superstitions  at- 
tached; or  it  may  be  made  to  stand  for 
lightning,  the  shaft  of  the  gods;  or  it  may 
be  assumed  to  represent  a  river  about 
which  the  fathers  have  fabricated  a 
myth.  Ornament  belonging  to  or  de- 
rived from  religious  and  other  symbolic 
forms  of  art,  however,  is  originally  fully 
burdened  with  associated  ideas.  The  art 
of  a  highly  religious  people  is  thus  es- 
pecially rich  in  ideographic  elements,  and 
the  character  of  these  elements  is  in  a 
large  measure  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  particular  environment.  An  a^- 
cultural  people,  for  example,  occupymg 
an  arid  region  and  devoting  much  atten- 
tion to  the  ceremonial  bringing  of  rain, 
employs  a  great  number  of  symbols  rep- 
resentmg  clouds,  lightning,  rain,  water, 
and  water  animals^  and  these  are  intro- 
duced freely  into  its  decorative  art.  A 
maritime  people,  depending  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  sea  for  subsistence,  embodies 
in  its  mythology  the  creatures  of  the  sea 
and  the  birds  and  the  beasts  that  prey 
upon  them,  and  symbols  depictdng  these 
have  a  prominent  place  in  its  ornamental 
art.  The  dominant  thought  of  a  people 
in  other  than  the  religious  realm  finds 
expression  in  pictography  and  in  this 
form  passes  into  ornament.'  Itis  observed 
that  warlike  peoples,  as  the  tribes  of  the 
plains,  devoted  to  military  achievement, 
are  wont  to  embody  in  their  art,  in  asso- 
ciation more  or  less  intimate  with  their 
religious  symbols,  the  signs  and  emblems 
of  daring  deeds,  and  with  some  of  these 
tribes  a  system  of  military  devices  has 
arisen  which  constitutes  a  primitive  phase 
of  heraldry  (q.  v.).  These  devices,  ap- 
plied to  shields,  costumes,  and  dwell- 
mgs,  take  their  place  in  the  decorative 
arts  of  the  people. 

Considerable  diversity  in  the  ideas  as- 
sociated with  decoration  arises  from  differ- 
ences in  the  spheres  of  activity  of  the  men 
and  the  women.  Delineative  elements 
having  their  origin  in  myth  and  cere- 
mony, in  military  occupations  and  the 
chase,  and  in  pictographv  generally,  are 
largely  the  creations  of  the  men;  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  women  are  connected  in  a 
great  measure  with  the  domestic  estab- 
lishment, and  embellishments  employed 
in  the  strictly  domestic  arts  consist  in 
large  part  of  designs  derived  from  non- 
symbolic  sources  or  those  which  have  as- 
sociated meanings  obtained  traditionally, 
or  from  dreams,  or  such  as  are  invented 
to  please  the  fancy.  However,  articles 
made  by  the  women  for  the  men,  as 
clothing  and  certain  ceremonial  objects, 
may  be  embellished  with  subjects  per- 
taining to  masculine  activities.  So  differ- 
ent is  the  point  of  view  of  the  two  sexes 


that  designs  identical  in  origin  and  ap- 
pearance, used  by  the  men  and  the 
women  respectively,  have  wholly  dis- 
tinct interpretations.  It  would  seem 
that  where  a  marked  difference  exists 
between  the  decorative  work  of  the  men 
and  the  women,  especially  among  the 
more  primitive  tribes,  that  of  the  women 
is  less  distinctly  symbolic  than  that  of 
the  men,  less  graphic  in  character,  and 
more  fully  dominated  by  simple  estlietic 
requirements. 

Generally  speaking  it  may  be  said  that 
each  tribe  employs  in  its  ornament  a 
group  of  elements  or  motives,  ideographic 
and  nonideographic,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly its  own  and  variously  derived,  and 
having  characteristics  determined  largely 
by  the  grade  and  kind  of  culture  and  the 
nature  of  the  immediate  environment 
The  ornament  of  one  tribe  acts  upon  that 
of  a  neighboring  tribe  and  is  reacted 
upon  according  to  the  degrees  of  tribal 
intimacy  and  culture  relationship,  and 
the  motives  with  or  without  their  associ- 
ated significance  pass  from  one  to  the 
other,  undei]?oing  changes  more  or  less 
radical  and  giving  rise  to  endless  variants. 
The  ornamental  art  of  any  tribe  is  thus, 
as  a  rule,  highly  composite  in  style  and 
significance,  being  derived  through  a 
plexus  of  channels  and  conditioned  at  all 
times  by  the  particular  environment. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  behooves  the 
student  of  ornament  to  approach  the  sub- 
jects of  origin  and  significance  with  due 
caution.  He  should  remember  that  Iden- 
tical or  closely  analogous  conventional 
forms  may  have  diverse  origins,  and  that 
the  exact  significance  of  a  given  ornament, 
formal  or  graphic,  must  be  sought,  not 
in  analogous  devices  of  other  peoples  and 
not  in  explanations  previously  obtained, 
but  from  the  particular  tribe,  clan,  soci- 
ety, or  indi\ndual  found  using  it,  and 
that  a  search  for  ultimate  meanings,  if  not 
necessarily  futile,  is  fraught  with  peculiar 
difficulties. 

Consult  Balfour,  Evolution  of  Decora- 
tive Art,  1893;  Barrett  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  no.  4,  1905;  Beauchamp,  Metallic 
Ornaments  of  N.  Y.  Inds.,  1903;  Boas  (1) 
in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  lxiii,  no.  6,  1903,  (2)  in 
Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ix,  1897;  Culin 
in  Bull.  Free  Mus.  Univ.  Pa.,  ii,  235, 1900; 
Cushing  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxxv, 
1890;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  XVII,  pt  3, 1905;  Emmons  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  iii,  Anthrop.  ii, 
pt.  2,  1903;  Farrand,  ibid.,  ii^  Anthrop. 
I,  pt  5,  1900;  Haddon,  Evolution  in  Art, 
1895;  Hamlin  in  Am.  Architect,  lix,  no. 
1160,  1898;  Holmes  (1)  in  4th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1886,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  in, 
no.  2, 1890,  (3)  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1888, 
(4)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  no.  1,  1892; 
Kroeber  (1)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  a.,  in, 
no.  2,  1901,  (2)  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
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Hist.,  XVIII,  pt.  1,  1902,  (3)  in  Univ.  Cal. 
Pub.,  Am.  Archseol.  and  EthnoL,  ii,  no. 
4,  1905;  Laufer  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  VII,  pt  1, 1902;  Lumholtz,  (1)  ibid., 
Ill,  Anthrop.  n.  pt  1, 1900,  (2)  ibid.,  pt 

3,  1904,  (3)  Unknown  Mexico,  1902; 
Schmidt,  Indianer-studien  in  Zentral- 
Brasilien,  1906;  Schurtz,  Das  Augenorna- 
ment,  Abh.  Phil.  Hist,  11,  K.  Sachsische 
Ges.  der  WissenschidPten,  xv,  no.  ii; 
Stolpe,  Studier  i  Amerikansk  Omamen- 
tik,  1896;  Swanton  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat  Hist,  VIII,  1905;  Teit,  ibid.,  ii,  An- 
throp. I,  pt.  4,  1900;  Von  den  Steinen, 
Unter  den  Natur-Volkem  Zentral  Brasil- 
iens,  1894;  Wissler  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist.,  xviii,  pt  3, 1904.  ( w.  h.  h.  ) 

Oronhyateklia  ( *It  [^is  a]  burning  sky* ). 
A  noted  Mohawk  mixed-blood,  bom  on 
the  Six  Nations  res.,  near  Brantford,  On- 
tario, in  1841;  died  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  Mar. 

4,  1907.  In  his  childhood  he  attended  a 
mission  industrial  school  near  his  home, 
and  later  entered  the  Wesleyan  Academy 
at  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  Kenyon  College 
at  Gambler,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  fitting  himself  for  Toronto  Univer- 
sity, which  he  afterward  entered.  To 
cover  expenses  during  his  college  vaca- 
tion, he  hired  some  white  men,  whom  he 
dreased  in  Indian  garb  and  exhibited  with 
himself  ina  **  Wild  West"  show.  While 
a  student  at  Toronto,  in  1860,  the  chiefs 
of  the  Six  Nations  deputized  Oronhyate- 
khato  deliver  an  address  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ( King  Edward  VII )  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  America,  the  Prince  invit- 
inff  him  to  continue  his  studies  at  Oxford; 
which  he  entered  under  the  tutelage  of 
Sir  Henry  Acland,  regius  professor  of 
medicine.  Returning  to  America  a 
grraduated  physician,  ne  practised  for  a 
time  in  Toronto.  He  married  a  grand- 
daughter of  Joseph  Brant  (Thayendane- 
gea),  the  celebrated  Mohawk,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Oronhya- 
tekha  was  an  enthusiast  in  secret  society 
work.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Good  Templars  and  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  and  in  1902,  at  Chicago,  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Fra- 
ternal Congress.  He  was  founder  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters  and  held 
the  office  of  Grand  Ranger  from  1881 
until  the  timeof  his  death.  He  delivered 
an  address  at  the  Indian  centennial  at 
Tyendinaga,  Canada,  Sept.  4,  1884.  One 
who  knew  him  personally  described  Oron- 
hyatekha  as  "a  man  of  extraordinary 
parts.  He  impressed  all  with  his  remark- 
able refinement.  Thestranger  would  take 
him  for  a  high-class  Englishman,  were  it 
not  for  those  racial  marks  which  betrayed 
his  Indian  origin.  He  was  an  expert  par- 
liamentarian, of  dignified  and  suave  yet 
forceful  address.  He  was  a  keen  debater, 
poignant  and  witty  when  occasion  de- 
manded, could  tell  a  good  story,  and  had 


a  facultv  of  withdrawing  from  any  situa- 
tion without  leaving  behind  him  rancor  or 
injured  feelings"  (New  Indian,  Stewart, 
Nev. ,  Mar.  1907 ) .  Oronhyatekha  was  the 
author  of  an  article  on  the  Mohawk  lan- 
guage, printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  (n.  s.,  x,  182-194, 1865; 
XV,  1-12, 1878). 

Orono.  A  Penobscot  chief,  born,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  on  Penobscot  r.,  Me., 
in  or  about  1688.  According  to  one  tra- 
dition he  wafl  a  descendant  of  Baron  de 
Castine,  and  although  Williamson,  who 
seems  to  have  seen  him  and  was  familiar 
with  his  later  career,  is  disposed  to  reject 
this  story  (Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s., 
IX,  82-91,  1846),  yet  from  Orono*s  own 
admissions  it  is  possible  that  he  was  a  son 
of  Castine' s  daughter,  who  married  a 
Frenchman,  and  with  her  children  was 
taken  captive  in  1704.  Nickolar,  who 
was  related  to  Orono  by  marriage,  as- 
serted, according  to  Williamson,  that 
Orono  was  in  some  way  related  to  old 
Castine;  moreover  he  asserts  that  Orono 
was  not  of  full  blood,  but  part  white — **a 
half  breed  or  more.'*  Orono  informed 
Capt  Munsell  (Williamson,  op.  cit,  83) 
that  his  father  was  a  Frenchman  and  his 
mother  half  French  and  half  Indian.  He 
had  none  of  the  physical  characteristics 
of  an  Indian  save  tnat  he  was  tall,  straight, 
and  well  proportioned.  Very  little  is 
known  of  nim  until  he  had  passed  his 
50th  year.  That  he  embraced  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  while  comparatively 
young,  and  that  he  was  only  a  subordi- 
nate chief  until  he  had  reacned  his  75th 
year,  are  confirmed  by  the  scanty  records 
of  his  history.  Until  1759  Tomasus,  or 
Tomer,  was  head-chief  of  the  Penobscot, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Osson,  who 
in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Orono  about 
1770  or  1774.  These  three  were  ardent 
advocates  of  peace  at  the  commencement 
of  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  1754, 
and  until  war  was  declared  against  the 
tribe  by  the  English  colonists.  In  1775 
Orono  and  three  of  his  colleagues  went, 
with  one  Andrew  Gilman  as  interpreter, 
to  profess  their  friendship  and  to  tender 
their  services  to  the  Massachusetts  gov- 
ernment. They  met  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress at  Watertown  on  June  21,  where 
they  entered  into  a  treaty  of  amity  with 
that  body  and  offered  assistance,  and 
afterward  proved  faithful  allies  of  the 
colonists  during  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. Orono  was  held  in  as  hifjh 
esteem  after  the  war  as  before;  and  in 
1785  and  1796  entered  into  treaties  with 
Massachusetts,  by  which  his  tribe  ceded 
certain  portions  of  their  lands  and  fixed 
permanent  limits  to  the  parts  reserved. 
At  the  time  of  the  latter  treaty  Orono  is 
said  to  have  reached  his  108th  year.  He 
died  at  his  home  at  Oldtown,  Me.,  Feb. 
5,  1802.     His  wife,  who  was  a  full  blood 
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Indian  and  his  almost  lifelong  companion, 
survived  him  a  few  years.  Orono  had  a 
son,  who  was  accidently  shot  about  1774, 
a^ed  25  years;  and  a  daughter  who  mar- 
ried Capt.  Nickolar.  Orono  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  at  Stillwater,  Penobscot 
CO.,  Me.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  that 
bears  his  name.  (c.  t.  ) 

Oroysom.    Said  to  have  been  the  native 
name  of  the  site  of  San  Joe^  mission,  Cal. 
The  territory  was  Costanoan. 
Oroysom.— Engelhardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  890,  1897. 
Oroyaoa.— Ibid. 

Osaoalis.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. 

Osaoalis.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  6,  1860. 
Soaquel.— Ibid. 

Otaohile.  An  inland  town  of  w.  Florida, 
apparently  belonging  to  the  Yustaga  tribe, 
situated  probably  not  far  e.  from  Ocilla  r., 
and  visitecl  by  De  Soto  in  1539.      (  j.  m.  ) 


ever,  and  the  Osage  rec<»nize  three 
more  closely  amalgamated  divisions 
which  seem,  from  the  traditional  account 
of  them,  to  represent  as  many  formerly 
independent  tribes.  According  to  this 
account,  as  gathereil  by  J.  O.  Dorsey,  the 
beings  which  ultimately  became  men 
originated  in  the  lowest  of  the  four  upper 
worlds  which  Osage  cosmology  postulates 
and  ascended  to  the  highest  wnere  they 
obtained  souls.  Then  they  descended 
until  they  came  to  a  red-oak  tree  on 
which  the  lowest  world  rests  and  by  its 
branches  reached  our  earth.  They  were 
divided  into  two  sections,  the  Tsishu,  or 
peace  people,  who  kept  to  the  left,  living 
on  roots,  etc.;  and  the  Wazhazhe  (true 
Osage) ,  or  war  people,  who  kept  to  the 
right  and  killed  animals  for  their  focxi. 
Later  these  two  divisions  exchanged  com- 
modities, and  after  some  time  the  Tsishu 
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Ouaohile. — Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  (1591)  quoted 
by  Shinp,  De  Soto  and  Florida,  299,  1881.  XT9a- 
ohile.— Ranjel  {ca.  1546)  in  Bourne,  De  SotoNarr., 
II,  73,  1904.  XTiaohil.— Oentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in 
French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  133,  1850.  Uzela.— 
Gentl.  of  Elvas  quoted  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  ix, 
xxxii,  1851. 

Osage  (corruption  by  French  traders  of 
Wazhazhe^  their  own  name).  The  most 
important  southern  Siouan  tribe  of  the 
western  division.  Dorsey  classed  them, 
under  the  name  Dhegiha,  in  one  group 
with  the  Omaha,  Ponca,  Kansa,  and  Qua- 

Kaw,  with  whom  they  are  supposed  to 
ave  originally  constituted  a  single  body 
living  along  the  lower  course  of  the 
Ohio  r. 

Geoi^raphically  speaking,  the  tribe  con- 
sists ol  three  bands:  the  Pahatsi  or  Great 
Osage,  Utsebta  or  Little  Osage,  and  Sant- 
sukhdhi  or  Arkansas  band.  These  ap- 
pear to  be  comparatively  modern,  how- 


people  came  into  po8.«ession  of  four  kin«l8 
of  corn  and  four  kinds  of  pumpkins, 
which  fell  from  the  left  hind  legs  of  as 
many  different  buffaloes.  Still  later  the 
tribe  came  upon  a  very  warlike  people 
called  Hangka-utadhantse,  who  live<l  on 
animals,  and  after  a  time  the  Tsishu  peo- 
ple succeeded  in  making  peace  with 
them,  when  they  were  taken  into  the 
nation  on  the  war  side.  Originally  there 
were  seven  Tsishu  gentes,  seven  Wazh- 
azhe gentes,  and  seven  Hangka  Rentes, 
but,  in  order  to  maintain  an  eq^uilibrium 
between  the  war  and  peace  sides  after 
adopting  the  Hangka,  the  number  of 
their  gentes  was  reduced  to  five  and  the 
numl)er  of  Wazhazhe  gentes  to  two.  In 
camping  the  Tsishu  gentes  are  on  the  left 
or  N.  side  of  the  camping  circle,  and  the 
Hangka  or  Wazhazhe  gentes  on  the  ri^ht 
or  s.  side,  the  entrance  to  the  circle  being 
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eatftward.  Beginning  at  this  entrance 
the  arrangement  of  gentes  is  as  follows: 
Tsishn  gentes  ( from  b.  to  w. ) :  1,  Tsishu- 
sintsakahe;  2,T8edtukaindtse;  3,  Minkin; 
4,  Tsishuwashtake;  5,  Haninihkashina; 
6,  Tsetduka;  7,  Kdhun.  Hangka  gentes 
(from  E.  to  w.):  8,  Washashewannn;  9, 
Hangkautadhantsi;  10,  Panhkawashtake; 
11,  Hangkaahutun;  12,  Wasapetun;  13, 
Upkhan;  14,  Kanse. 

The  gentile  organization  appears  to 
have  been  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Omaha  and  other  southern  tribes  of  this 
division,  involving  paternal  descent,  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  in  the  gentes  of  both 
father  and  mother,  and  probably  gentile 
taboos.  The  functions  of  the  various 
gentes  were  also  differentiated  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  Matters  connected  with  war 
were  usually  undertaken  by  the  war 
gentes  and  peace-making  by  the  peace 
gentes,  while  it  was  the  duty  of  the  chief 
of  the  Tsishuwashtake  gens  to  defend 
any  foeman  who  might  slip  into  the 
camp-circle  and  appealto  him  for  protec- 
tion. The  Tsishu  gentes  are  also  said  to 
have  had  the  care  and  naming  of  chil- 
dren. Heralds  were  chosen  from  certain 
special  gentes,  and  certain  others  monopo- 
lized the  manufacture  of  moccasins,  war 
standards,  and  war  pip^.  On  the  death 
of  a  head-chief  the  leading  man  called  a 
council  and  named  four  candidates,  from 
whom  the  final  selection  was  made. 
Seven  appears  as  a  sacred  number  in  the 
social  or^nization  of  the  Osage,  but  from 
the  war  and  other  customs  of  the  tribe  it 
appears  that  the  sacred  ceremonial  num- 
ber was  usually  four  (Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat, 
Feb.  1884). 

The  first  historical  notice  of  the  Osage 
appears  to  be  on  Marquette's  autograph 
map  of  1673,  which  locates  them  ap- 
parently on  Osage  r.,  and  there  they  are 
placed  by  all  subsequent  writers  until 
their  removal  westward  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Douay  (1686)  assigns  them  17 
villages,  but  thef»e  must  have  been  noth- 
ing more  than  hunting  camps,  for  Father 
Jacques  Gravier,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1694  from  the  Illinois  mission,  speaks  of 
but  one,  and  later  writers  agree  with 
his  statement,  though  it  must  be  under- 
stood! as  applying  only  to  the  Great 
Osage.  Gravier  interviewed  two  Osage 
and  two  Missouri  chiefs  who  had  come 
to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Illinois, 
and  says  of  them:  "The  Osage  and 
Missouri  do  not  appear  to  be  so  quick- 
witted as  the  Illinois;  their  language 
does  not  seem  very  difiicult  The  former 
do  not  open  their  lips  and  the  latter 
speak  still  more  from  the  throat  than 
thev''  (Jes.  ReL,  lxiv,  171,  1900). 
Ibenille  in  1701  (Margry,  D^c,  iv,  599. 
1880)  mentions  a  tribe  of  1,200  to  1,500 
^milies  living  in  the  region  of  Arkansas 
r.,   near  the   Kan.sa  and  the  Missouri, 


and,  like  these,  speaking  a  language  that 
he  took  to  be  Quapaw.  The  name  of 
this  tribe  through  errors  in  copying  and 
printing  became  Crevas,  but  the  descrip- 
tion indicates  the  Osa^.  In  1714  they 
assisted  the  French  in  defeating  the 
Foxes  at  Detroit  Although  visits  of 
traders  were  evidently  quite  common  be- 
fore 1719,  the  first  official  French  visit 
appears  to  have  been  in  that  year  by  Du 
Tisn6,  who  learned  that  their  village  on 
Osage  r.  then  contained  100  cabins  and 
200  warriors.  The  village  of  the  Missouri 
was  higher  up,  and  a  short  distance  s.  w. 
of  .the  latter  was  another  Osage  village 
which  from  later  maps  is  shown  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Little  Osage.    Then, 


OSAQE  MAN 


as  always,  the  tribe  was  at  war  with  most 
of  the  surrounding  peoples,  and  La  Harpe 
witnea^es  to  the  terror  in  which  they  were 
held  by  the  Caddoan  tribes.  The  Illinois 
were  also  inveterate  enemies,  though  at 
one  time,  when  driven  w.  of  the  Misi^is- 
sippi  by  the  Iroquois,  they  fled  to  the 
Osage  for  protection.  Charlevoix  met  a 
I)arty  of  Osage  at  the  Kaskaskia  village 
on  Oct.  20,  1721.  Regarding  them  he 
wrote:  *  *  They  depute  some  of  their  people 
once  or  twice  every  year  to  sing  the  calu- 
met among  the  Kawkascjuias,  and  they  are 
now  actually  here  at  present"  The 
French  officer  Bossu  met  some  Osage  at 
Cahokia  (q.  v.)  in  1756.  About  1802, 
according  to  Lewis  and  Clark,  nearly  half 
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of  the  Great  Osage  under  a  chief  named 
Big- track  migrated  to  Arkansas  r.,  thus 
constituting  the  Arkansas  band.  The 
same  explorers  (1804)  found  the  Great 
Osace,  numbering  about  500  warriors,  in 
a  village  on  the  s.  buik  of  Osage  r.,  the 
Little  Osage,  nearly  half  as  numerous, 
6  m.  distant,  and  the  Arkansas  band, 
numbering  600  warriors,  on  Vermilion  r., 
a  branch  of  the  Arkansas. 

On  Nov.  10,  1808,  by  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States  concluded  at  Ft  Clark, 
Kans.,  near  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  Osage 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands 
E.  of  a  line  running  due  s.  from  Ft  Clark 
to  Arkansas  r.,  and  also  all  of  their 
lands  w.  of  Missouri  r.,  the  whole  com- 
prising the  laiyer  part  of  what  is  now 
the  state  of  Missouri  and  the  n.  jmrt  of 
Arkansas.  The  territory  remaining  to 
them,  all  of  the  present  state  of  Okla- 
homa N.  of  Canadian  and  Arkansas  rs., 
was  still  further  reduced  by  the  provisions 
of  treaties  at  St  Louis,  June  2,  1825;  Ft 
Gibson,  Ind.  T.,  Jan.  11,  1839;  and  Can- 
ville.  Kans.,  Sept.  29,  18i55;  and  the  lim- 
its of  their  present  reservation  were  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Congress  of  Julv  15, 1870. 
This  consisted  (1906)  of  1,470,058  acres, 
and  in  addition  the  tribe  possesased  funds 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
amounting  to  $8,562,690,  including  a 
school  fund  of  $119,911,  the  whole  yield- 
ing an  annual  income  of  $428,134.  Their 
income  from  pasturage  least's  amounted 
to  $98,376  in  the  same  year,  and  their 
total  annual  income  was  therefore  about 
$265  per  capita,  makinjEj  this  tribe  the 
richest  in  the  entire  United  States.  By 
act  of  June  28,  1906,  an  equal  division  of 
the  lands  and  funds  of  the  Osage  was 
provided  for. 

Estimates  of  Osage  population  later 
than  that  of  Lewis  and  Clark  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Sibley,  1,250  men  (including  400 
Great  Osage,  250  Little  Osage,  and  600  of 
the  Arkansas  band);  Morse  (1821),  5,200 
(including  4,200  Great  Osage  and  1,000 
Little  Osage) ;  Porter  (1829),  5,000;  U.  S. 
Indian  Office  (1843),  4,102;  Schoolcraft 
(1853),  3,758  (exclusive  of  ap  important 
division  known  as  Black  Dog*s  oand). 
According  to  the  Indian  Office  census  of 
1877,  they  numbered  3,001;  in  1884, 1,547; 
1886,  1,582;  1906  fafter  the  division  of 
the  tribal  lands  ana  trust  funds  had  been 
pro\ided  for),  1,994. 

The  following  villages  were  occupied  by 
the  Osage  at  aifferent  times:  Big  Chief, 
Black  Dog,  Heakdhetanwan,  Intapup- 
sbe,  Khdhasiukdhin,  Little  Osage  Village, 
Manhukdhintanwan,  Nanzewaspe,  Nikh- 
dhitanwan,  Pasukdhin,  Paghuukdhinpe, 
Santsepasu,  Santsukdhin,  Takdheskaut- 
siupshe,  Tanwakanwakaghe,  Tanwan- 
shinka,  Wakhakukdhin,  and  White  Hair 
Village.  The  following  bands  and  divi- 
sions have  not  been  identified:  Shapei- 


nlhkashina,  Petkhaninihkashina,  and 
Tatseinihkashina.  ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

A-]ka-«hM.~Haiiiilton  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
IV,  406,  1854.  lOih^.— Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B. 
A.  £.,  8»4.  1898.  Aaahont,— La  Harpe  (1719)  in 
Marrry,  IMc.,  vi,  261, 1886  (probable  misprint  for 
Anahou).  Aaahou.— Ibid.,  284.  Anl'-WMa'sL— 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  609. 1900  (Cherokee 
name).  Aanaho.— Joutel(1687)inMargTy,D^.,ni, 
410, 1878.  AMenjifUtt.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.Tribes,! V. 
304, 1854  (error) .  Airignnaif .— Ibi«l..  592  ( error ; 
see  Assegun).  Autreohaha.— Thevenot  quoted  by 
Shea, DiscoT.,268, 1852.  B<wioTn<»Mi  -Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  592, 1854.  Oreraa.— Iberville  J 1702) 
in  Marrry,  Dec.,  iv,  509, 1880  (misprint).  Ouasa- 
ohia.—Escudero,  Noticiaa  Nuevo  M<^x.,  83.  1849. 
Haashaahaa.— Rafinesque  in  Marshall,  Ky.,  i, 
28,  1824.  Huaaaa.— Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  Ii, 
811. 1823.  Hus-sau.— P^nicaut  (1719)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i,  151.  1869.  Hus-aawa.— 
Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts..  ii.  244. 1823.  O^afea.— 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  242,  1723.  Oracea.— Coxe,  Caro- 
lana,  15, 1741.  Oaafe.— Hennepin,  NewDiscov.,  pt. 
1, 141, 1698.  OaaiYa.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark 
(1804),  I.  36,1904.  OaaaiV-— Oatschet,  Shawnee 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Shawnee  name).  O-aaw-aaa.^ 
Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  244. 1828.  Oaayea.— 
Monte,  N.  Am.,  map,  1776  (misprint?).  Oa^dahi 
m^itlab.— GatBchet,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Modoc  name). 
Oaaage.— Schermerhom  (1812)  in  Maio}.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  n,  31, 1814.  OuaaoTa.— Croghan  (1759) 
in  Rupp,  West.  Penna.,  146,  note,  1846.  Ouehage.— 
Marquette  map  (1678)  in  Shea,  Diseov.,  268,  1852. 
Ouionaatoha.— BowlcH,  Map  of  America,  ca.  1750. 
Oua.— P6nl<  aut  (1719)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n. 
s.,  1, 151.  1869.  Ouaaaona.~Bouainot,  Star  in  the 
West,  128, 1816.  Ouaaaoya.— Ooghan  (1759)  in  Jef- 
ferson. Notes,  145, 1825  (probably  a  French  corrup- 
tion of  Washashe).  O-uxtxitaa.— Gatschet,  Chey- 
enne MS..  B.  A.  E.( 'hair cropped  short':  Cheyenne 
name).  Osafea. — Hennepin,  New  Diseov.,  pt.  ii, 
47,  1698.  ftujea.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  298,  1723. 
Oxaiifea.~Hennepin,  New  Diseov..  pt.  ii,  47, 1698. 
Osaa.— Amer.  Pioneer,  n,  190, 1843.  Ta^»iltlha-•.— 
GatJKrhet,  Na-isha  Apache  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Kiowa 
Apache  name).  Usajea.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  299, 
1723.  Waoaoa.— Dorsey.Gsage  MS.vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
18M3  (own  name).  Wahaahaa.—Rafinesque  in  Mar- 
shall. Hist.  Ky.,i,  SO,  1824.  Wahaaah.— Keane  in 
Stanford,  Compend.,  542,  1878.  Wigi^je.— Dorsey, 
Cegiha  MS.  Diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878  (Ponca.  Omaha, 
Kansa.andC^uapawname).  Waraya.— Ibid. (Iowa, 
Oto,  and  Missouri  name).  Wasaa^.— ten  Kate, 
Reizen  in  N.  A.,  383, 1885.  Waaaci.— Hunter,  Cap- 
tivity, 18,  1823.  Waaaahe.—BmcKen ridge.  Views 
of  La.,  72,  1815.  Wa'aaaaa,— Oatschet.  MS..  B. 
A.  E.  (name  given  by  Foxes  and  many 
other  tribes),  wasawaee. — Oale,  Upper  Miss., 
map  facing  49,  1867.  Waabaaha.  —  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped..  f.  9,  1814.  Waahaa.~BaIbi,  Atla<« 
Ethnog.,  56.  1826.  Wa-aha-ahe.— Pitchlynn  (ro. 
1828)  quoted  by  Smith,  Cabe^a  de  Vaca,  171, 
note,  1871.  Waahbaahawa.  —  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  VI.  689, 1857.  Waah-aaahe.— Marcy,  Explor. 
Red  R.,  273, 1854  (Comanche  and  Wichita  name). 
W^Uaaah.— Gatfichet,Arapaho  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Ara- 
paho  name).  Waaaaahaha.— Brown,  West.  Goz., 
193.  1817.  Wauaaahe.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq. Soc.ji  1.126. 1836.  Wa-wha.— P4nicaut(1719) 
in  French,  HiKt.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  1. 151^1869.  Waw- 
aaah.— Balbi,  Atla.sEthnog.,56. 1826.  Waw-aaah-e.— 
Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  328,  1823.  Wataia.— 
Riggs,  MS.  letter  to  Dorsey  (Dakota  name). 
Wa-sha-she. — Dorsey  in  Am.  Naturalist,  113. 
note,  Feb.  1884.  Woa-aoah-e.— M'0)y,  Annual  Reg- 
ister, no.  2,  17,  1836.  Wft-aa-al.— Grayson,  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,1885  (Creek  name).  Zagea.— Har- 
ris, CJoll.  Voy.  and  Trav.,  i,  map  of  America,  685, 
1705. 

Osage.  A  former  Miami  village  on 
Wabash  r.,  just  w.  of  the  Mississinewa,  in 
Miami  co.,  Ind.  It  was  so  called  from 
its  beinff  the  re^^idence  of  an  Osage  Indian 
domiciliated  among  the  Miami,  and 
whose  name  appears  in  treaties  as  Osage 
and  Osage  the  Neutral  (J.  P.  Dunn,  infn, 
1907).     In  1838  the  site  was  included  in 
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an  individual  reserve  granted  to  Rich- 
ardville,  the  Miami  chief. 
Oium.— Hoagh,  map  in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.,  1882 
(mbprint).  0mm  town.-'Royce,  map  in  Ist  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1881.  OMce  Tillaf*.— Treaty  of  1888  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat..  60S,  1873. 

Otage  orange.  The  bois  d'arc  ( ToxyUm 
wmiferum),  native  in  the  Osage  mts.; 
Irom  the  ethnic  term  Osage^  applied  in 
particular  to  a  people  of  Siouan  stock. 
The  wood  was  commonlv  used  by  western 
tribes  for  making  bows,  nence  the  French 
name.    Cf.  Ozark.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Oiamekin.    See  Masmsoii. 

Oiaiialgi  ( Ondn-algi,  *  otter  people  M .  A 
Greek  clan. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
1, 155,  1884. 

OaaM  (Cf^sas^y  'muskrat').  A  sub- 
phratrv  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. — Hoff- 
man in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  42,  1896. 

Otealni.  A  former  town  of  the  Cones- 
toga,  probably  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
Sugar  cr.,  on  the  right  bank  of  Susque- 
hanna r.,  in  Bradfoi^  co.,  Pa. 
Ogtbace.— Hendrickmn's  map  (1616)  in  N.  Y. 
Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  lKi6.  Oaealni.-^our.  Mil.  £z- 
ped.  Gen.  Snllivan,  1779, 124, 1887. 

Oaoeola  ( also  spelled  Oseola,  Asseola,  As- 
seheholar,   properly  Am-yahoh,    *Black- 
drink  halloer/  from  a«t,  the  *black  drink' 
(Q-  v.),  yaholo,  the  long  drawn-out  cry 
sung  by  the  attendant  while  each  man 
in  turn  is  drinking).     A  noted  Seminole 
leader  to  whom  the  name  Powell  was 
sometimes  applied  from  the    fact  that 
after  the  death  of  his  father  his  mother 
married    a  white  man    of    that  name. 
He  was    bom   on    Tallapoosa    r.,     in 
the   Creek    country,   about    1803      His 
paternal   grandfather  was  a  Scotchman, 
and  it  is  said  the  Caucasian  strain  was 
noticeable  in  his  featuresand  complexion. 
He  was  not  a  chief  by  descent,  nor,  so 
far  as  is  known,  by  formal  election,  but 
took  his  place  as  leader  and  acknowledged 
chieftain  by  reason  of  his  abilities  as  a 
warrior  and  commander  during  the  uiem- 
orable  struggle  of  his  people  with  the 
United  States  in  the  Seminole  war  of  1 836. 
Secreting  the  women,  children,  and  old 
men  of  his  tribe  in  the  depths  of  a  great 
swamp,  where  the  white  troops  were  for 
a  long  time  unable  to  find  them,  Osceola 
tam^  his  energy  to  the  work  of  harass- 
ing the  Government  forces.     Maj.  Dade 
and  his  detachment,  the  first  to  attack 
him,  were    cut  off,   only  two  or  three 
wounded  men  escaping.    Beginning  with 
Gen.  Gaines,    one  after  another  oflScer 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  arm^r  sent 
against  this  intrepid  warrior  and  his  fol- 
lowers. .  These  were  successively  baffled, 
owing  largely  to  the  physical   difficul- 
tiee  to  be  overcome  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  Seminole  country,  until  Gen. 
Jesnp,  maddened  by  the  public  cry  for 
more  eneroetic  action,  seized  Osceola  and 
his  attendants  while  holding  a  confer- 
eDoe  under  a  flag  of  truce — an  act  con- 


demned as  inexcusable  treachery  by  the 
same  public  that  had  urged  him  on.  The 
loss  of  freedom,  and  brooding  over  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  betrayed, 
broke  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  chief, 
who  died  a  prisoner  in  Ft  Moultrie,  Fla., 
in  Jan.  1838.  In  physique  Osceola  was 
described  as  tall,  slender,  and  straight, 
with  a  countenance  pleasing,  though  of 
somewhat  melancholy  cast.  See  Sketch 
of  the  Seminole  War,  by  a  Lieutenant, 
1836;  Barr,  Narr.  Ind.  Wars  in  Fla., 
1836;  McKennev  and  Hall,  Ind.  Trib^r, 
1854;  Potter,  Tfie  War  in  Flori<la,  1836; 
Ellis,  Indian  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
1892.  (c.  T.) 


OeCEOLA.       (aftcr  Catlin) 

Oioliekkamegawenenewak  (-Oshd'kiimi' 
gavMinhviJLg,  *  people  of  the  transverse 
ridge.'— W.  J.).  A  former  Chippewa 
band  in  Minnesota,  living  in  1753  near 
Rainy  lake.  The  name  is  applieii  also  to 
some  Chippewa  once  living  e.  of  Mille 
Lac  but  now  at  White  Earth. 
Oaohekkamefa  Weneaewak. — Long,  Bxped.  St 
Peter's  R.,  ii,  158, 18*24  ("or  those  of  the  cross  or 
transverse  ridge' ' ) .  Osha'kfmigiwininiwfg.— Wm. 
Jones,  infn,  1906. 

Oteonarahronon.  The  Iroquois  name  of 
an  unidentified  but  probably  Algonquian 
tribe  s.  of  St  Lawrence  r.  in  the  17th 
century.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  35,  1858. 

Otetchiwan  (* place  of  the  headless'). 
An  ancient  Zufii  pueblo,  now  in  ruins, 
situated  n.  w.  of  Hawikuh  (q.  v. )  in  w. 
New  Mexico. 

O^Mtohiwan.— Ciishing,  infn,  1891.  Oah-a-che- 
w»n.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  i, 
101, 1891.    O'thetohiwan.— Gushing,  op.  clt 

Otgnage.  A  former  village  of  the 
Mohawk,  consisting  in  161^,  when  it  was 
visited  by  Van  Curler,  of  9  houses.  For 
a  description  of  these,  see  Onekagoncka. 
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It  was  situated  near  a  large  confluent  of 
Mohawk  r.,  between  the  third  and  fourth 
castles  of  the  Mohawk,  e.  of  the  village 
of  Cawaoge,  which  was  about  1  m.  e.  of 
the  fourth  castle  of  that  date.  This  may 
have  been  a  town  of  the  Wolf  clan,  as 
Van  Curler  learned  that  the  principal 
chief  of  this  village  was  known  as  Oguono, 
i.  e.  *Wolf.*  It  was  probably  distinct 
from  Osquake.  (j.  n.  b.  n.) 

Ohqua^.  Van  Curler  (1634-86)  in  Rep.  Am.  Hist. 
AsB'n  1896,  98, 1896. 

Oflhaoh.  The  Sun  clans  of  the  Keresan 
pueblos  of  Lacuna,  Acoma,  Sia,  San 
Felipe,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.  The  Sun 
clan  of  Laguna  claims  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  San  Felipe;  that  of  Acoma 
forms  a  phratry  with  the  Huwaka  (Sky) 
clan.  (p.  w.  H. ) 

Hano  Othatoh.— Lummis,  New  Mex.  David,  48, 
1891  (evidently  applied  here  to  the  Acoma  in 
general).  Ohsh£hon-h£no«>>. — Hodsre  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  IX,  352,  1«96  (Laguna  form;  hdnochsz: 
*  people').  OtdEoh-hibo.— Ibid.  (Sia  form).  0>ich- 
hanoq*^.— Ibid.  (Acoma  form).  O'thaoh-h£no. — 
Ibid.  (San  Felipe  form).  O'thaoh-h^iuoh.^ 
Ibid.  (Coehitl  form).  O'-iharta.— Stevenson  in 
nth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19,  1894  (Sia  form).  Othatth.— 
Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  243.  1890  (Cochiti 
form). 

Oflhagonondagie.     See  Onondakai. 


0SHK08H.         (WI8C0M8IN     HISTORICAL    SOCIETY ) 

Oshkosh  ('his  hoof*,  or  *his  nail';  cf. 
Oslthishi).  Head-chief  of  theMenominee 
in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century;  bom 
1795,  died  Aug.  81,  1850.  He  was  of  the 
Owa.sse  geiis,  and  grandt*on  of  Chakau- 
chokama,  called  "The  Old  King,"  long 
head-chief  of  the  tribe.  Oshkosh  became 
a  warrior  when  17  years  of  age,  being  one 
of  the  hundred  of  his  tribesmen  under 


Tomah  who  joined  Col.  Robert  Dickson 
of  the  British  army  and  participated  in 
the  capture  of  Ft  Mackinaw,  Mich.,  from 
the  Americans  in  July,  1812.  He  was 
with  the  party  who  in  1813  made  an  un- 
successful attack  on  Ft  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
then  in  charge  of  Maj.  Geo.  Croghan.  It 
was  at  the  treaty  of  Butte  des  Morts, 
Mich.  Ter.  (now  Wisconsin),  Aug.  11, 
1827,  that  he  was  first  oflficially  recog- 
nized as  chief  of  the  Menominee,  when, 
in  fact,  he  was  named  as  chief  by 
Cass  and  McKenney,  the  United  States 
commissioners,  in  order  that  he  might 
representhis  tribe.  Oshkosh  is  described 
as  having  been  of  medium  size,  possess- 
ing good  sense,  ability,  and  bravery,  but 
a  slave  to  strong  drink,  which  led  him, 
at  least  in  one  instance,  deliberately  to 
murder,  without  provocation  or  excuse, 
an  inoffensive  Inaian.  His  name  is  also 
written  Oiscoss,  Oskoshe,  and  Oskashe. 
His  portrait,  painted  by  Samuel  M. 
Brookes,  is  in  possession  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Wisconsin.  See  Hoff- 
man in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896.    (c.T. ) 

Oflhkashi  (  Uska8h(^ ) .  Th e  animate  form 
of  an  inanimate  word  referring  to  'hoof,' 
'claw,*  'naiT;  applied  to  a  member  of 
the  social  divisions  of  the  Sauk,  Foxes, 
and  Kickapoo.  The  division  is  irrespec- 
tive of  clan  and  is  the  cause  of  intense 
rivalry  in  sport.  Their  ceremonial  color 
is  black.  (w.  j. ) 

Oflhonawan  ( 'musty  town' ) .   An  ancient 
Zufli  settlement,  now  in  ruins,  situated 
E.  of  Ojo  Caliente,  N.  Mex.      (f.  h.  c.  ) 
O-tho-na.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  i, 
101, 1891. 

Oshtennhlawan  ( Ofh^-te-nu^ -Ida-wan^ 
*  dwelling  place  of  the  rock  or  cave  shelter 
surrounded').  A  companion  ruin  to 
Hlauhla,  which  is  situated  10  m.  n.  n.  e. 
of  Zuf5i,  N.  Mex.  (f.  h.  c.  ) 

Ofliqnevede.  Mentioned  by  Fontaneda, 
about  1575,  in  connection  with  Mogoso, 
Tocobaga,  Carlos  (Calusa,)  A  is,  and  Son- 
sobe,  as  a  village  or  tribe  of  Florida  below 
(s.  from)  Apalachee,  Fla.  (j.  m. ) 

Osigruevede.— FontAneda  in  Temaux-Compans, 
Voy. ,  XX.  40, 1841.  Osiquerede.— Fontaneda  Mem- 
oir. Smith  trans.,  27,.  1854. 

08kakamakoho<^ikam  (08  Kd^kiimiik 
Tcotrikdtriy  'arrow-bush  standing').  A 
former  Pima  village  in  s.  Arizona. — Rus~ 
sell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,16,  1902. 

Oskawaflerenhon  ('dead  branches  have 
fallen*).  A  traditional  Iroquois  town  of 
the  Wolf  clan;  so  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  towns  in  the  Chant  of  Welcome  of  the 
Condolence  Council  of  the  league  of  the 
Irocjuois.  Nothing  definite  is  known  as 
to  its  situation  or  to  what  tribe  it  be- 
longed.    See  Hale,  Iroq.  Book  of  Rites, 

1883.  (.7.  N.  B.  H.) 

Oskelagna  (yagena=^ \a.nd^).  Recorded 
on  the  West  Florida  map  (ca.  1775)  as  one 
of  the  former  Choctaw  *' Six  towns,"  situ- 
ated probably  in  Jasper  co..  Miss.     It  is 
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not,  however,  one  of  the  Sixtowns  re- 
corded by  Gratschet    See  Oklcihannalu 

Otkenotoh  {Og-ken^-o^h),  The  Deer 
dan  of  the  Hurons. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
153,  1877. 

Otkqaisaqnamai.  A  fish-eating  people 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Assini- 
boin,  Cree,  and  Maskegon,  in  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century;  probably  a  band  of 
Cree. 

Ogkqfrifqnainai — ^Bacquerille  de  la  Potherie, 
Hist.  Am.,  I,  176,  1753.  OsqnfMkaniftii.—Dobbe, 
Hudson  Bay.  25, 1744. 

Otknk  {Os  buk,  Hree  standmg').  A 
email  Pima  village  on  Gila  r.,  s.  Arizo- 
na.—Ruaeell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  18, 
1902. 

Otmakmiketlp  ( Osmaxmik  '^Ip ) .  A  Bel- 
lacoola  village  on  the  n.  side  of  Bella- 
coola  r. ,  at  its  mouth,  in  British  Colum- 
bia; it  was  one  of  the  eight  Nuhalk 
towns. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,,  II,  49,  1898. 

Otonee.  A  former  village,  probably  of 
the  Upper  Creeks,  on  Oanawba  r.,  in 
Shelby  co.,  Ala, 

OM  0MBM.--Ro7ce  in  18th  Bep.  B.  A.  £.,  Ala. 
map.  1900. 

Ototehi.  A  former  Lower  Creek  town 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  Rus- 
sell CO.,  Ala.,  2  m.  below  Uchee  town  and 
adjoining  Chiaha.  It  was  settled  prior 
to  1791  by  people  from  Flint  r.,  Ga.,  and 
in  18a2  had  168  heads  of  families.  In 
Oklahoma  the  descendants  of  the  people 
of  Oeotchi  and  Chiaha  are  settled  in  one 
village. 

Hoeaeeh*.— Bartram.  Travels,  462,  1791.  Hood- 
tefaL— Bartiam  as  cited  bv  Oatscbet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  142,  1884.  OoMohaM.— Harris,  Voy..  ii, 
33S.17G4.  Odamao]iieft.--McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ni,  80,  1854  (probably  identical).  Oosoo- 
odMs.— Hawkins  (1813)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind. 
Aff..  I,  854,  1832.  OoMohu.— Adair,  Am.  Inds., 
257.1775.  Oo-M-oo-ohe.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch, 
25, 63, 1848.  OoMOoehae.—U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814) , 
163.  1837.  OaooochM.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc,  n.  %,  1836.  OMOoche.— Wilkinson 
(1802)  in  Am.  Stote  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  677,  1832. 
Outehy.— Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  ii,  104,  1851.  Oso- 
A««,— Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  n,  837,  1884- 
^MtehL— Gatschet,  Creek  U\«t.  Leg.,  i,  142,  1884. 
Oanuheea.— Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  383. 
1832.  Ortretcheea.— H .  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276, 24 tb  Cong. , 
1st  sess..  308,  1836.  dtiidB]ii.^Gat6cbet,  Creek, 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  142,  1884.  dsutehi.-Ibid.  Oswi- 
tkees.— Woodward,  Reminis.,  88, 1859.  Otwioha.— 
r.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1827),  419,  1837.  Oswitoha.— H. 
B.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24lb  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  300,  1886. 
Oswitehe.— H.  R.  Doc.  452.  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  49, 
1K3S.  Oawitohae.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  rv, 
57H.  1854.  OasanokM.— Barnard  (1793)  in  Am. 
State  Pap..  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  382,  1832.  Owitoheei.— 
McCall,  Hist.  Georgia,  i,  364. 1811.  Owteecheyi.— 
Harris,  Voy.,  ii,  327.  1761.  XTseohees.— Kinnard 
(1798)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  388,  1«32. 
t»«ehee«.-^S€agrove  (1793),  ibid.,  887.  ttau- 
tchL-<^t8chet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  142, 1884. 

OMtchi.    A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
on  Deep  fork,  below  Ocmulgee,  Okla. 
(Ksadahi.— Oatscbet,  Creek  Migr.  L^..ii,  186, 1888. 

Otpo.  A  village  and  mission  station, 
poesibl  V  of  the  Yamasee,  on  or  near  Guale 
{ Amelia)  id. ,  n.  e.  Fla. ,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  16th  century.  In  1597,  in  a  general 
attack  on  the  missions,  the  church  was 
•  destroyed  and  the  priest  in  charge,  Father 
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Avila,  taken  prisoner,  but  he  was  finally 
rescued  after  havin^once  been  condemned 
to  the  stake.    8ee2b/«nato.        (j.  m.) 
Otpa.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  70, 1865.    Ono.— Barcia. 
Ensayo,  171, 1723. 

Otqnake  (from  OtsquagOy  ^ under  the 
rock,*  Mohawk  name  of  the  creek. — Hew- 
itt). A  Mohawk  band  and  villace  for- 
merly at  Ft  Plain  and  on  Osquake  cr., 
Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.  (Macauley,  N.  Y., 
II,  296,  1829).    Cf.  Osguage. 

Ossaghrage  (Iroquois:  'place  of  beaver 
dams.' — Hewitt) .  An  Abnaki  village  in 
1700.— Bellomont  (1700)  m  N.  yTDoc. 
Col.  Hist,  IV,  758,  1854. 

Otsahinta  ( *  Frost* ) .  The  principal  chief 
of  the  Onondaga  from  1830  until  his 
death  in  1846;  he  was  bom  in  1760  and 
belonged  to  the  Turtle  clan.  Ossahinta 
was  of  high  character  and  an  eloquent 
speaker,  and  was  commonlv  known  as 
Captain  Frost.  Tw.  m.  b.  ) 

0t86(O«^-««,  'old  squaw  duck').  Asub- 
phratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. — Hoff- 
man in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  42,  1896. 

Oisewingo.  A  town  with  a  mixed  popu- 
lation under  Oneida  jurisdiction,  formerly 
situated,  according  to  the  Evans  map  of 
1756,  afew  miles  above  Chenango,  Broome 
CO.,  N.  Y.  The  report  of  Thompson  and 
Post  in  1758  (Pa.  Archives,  iii,  413, 1853) 
says,  with  reference  to  Chenango,  that  it 
is  a  **town  of  the  Nanticokes,  oh  Susque- 
hanna, about  half  way  between  Owegey 
and  Ossewingo,"  which  indicates  appar- 
ently that  Chenango  lay  between  the 
two  towns  mention^  and  is  not  identical 
with  Ossewingo,  as  some  writers  assert. 
See   Halsey,  Old  N.  Y.  Frontier,  276, 

1901.  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Otsingfing  (Delaware:  amnesink^  'at 
the  little  stone,'  probably  referrinjj  to 
the  heaps  of  small  stones  that  the  Indians 
were  accustomed  to  form  at  certain  places, 
especially  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. — Gerard). 
A  former  village  of  the  Sintsink  (q.v.)  on 
the  site  of  Ossining,  N.  Y.— Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  79,  1872. 

Oiflipee  ('lake  formed  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  a  river.' — Maurault).  A  small 
tribe  of  the  Pennacook  confederacy  for- 
merly living  on  Ossipee  r.  and  lake  in  Car- 
roll CO.,  N.  H.,  and  Oxford  co..  Me. 
Their  village,  of  the  same  name,  was  prob- 
ably on  the  lake.  (j.  m.  ) 
0«ipee».— Kendall,  Trav.,  in,  46,  1809.  Ossepe.— 
Treaty  of  1690  in  Maas.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s..  i,  113, 
1825.  Osupee.— Penhallow  (1726)  In  N.  H.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  I,  71, 1824. 

OflBosflaiL^  (*a  mound*).  A  former  im- 
portant Huron  village,  belonging  to  the 
bear  clan,  situated  between  L.  Simcoe 
and  Georgian  bay,  Ontario.  It  was 
known  under  various  names  at  different 
periods.  In  1639  the  mission  of  La  Con- 
ception was  removed  there  from  Ihona- 
tina.  (j.  N.  B.  n.) 

Immacnlate  Oonoeptioa.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  177, 
1855,  La  Oonoeption.— Je.s.  Rel.  1640,  63,  1858. 
LaRooheUe.— Jes.  Rel.  1636. 123, 1858.    Ossoaane.— 
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Jes.  Rel.  1689, 88, 1858  (changed  In  errata  to  Ossos- 
sane).  0M0Muidae.^Je8.  Rel.  1687, 70, 1858.  Omo- 
aan^.— Ibid..  181.  OMOMandue.— Ibid.,  70.  Omoa- 
aaii<.-Je8.  Rel.  1636,  128,  1868.  OsMMMrie.-Jes. 
Rel.  1640,  63,  1858  (misprint),  aaertndcma.— 
M^moire  of  1637  in  Margry,  D^.,  i.  <  1875 
(Big.  *at  the  base  of  the  mountain.'— Hewitt). 
Meuindohain.— Sagard  (1686), Can.,  ii,  422,  1866. 
Oaieuindohian.— IbTd.,  1. 200, 1866.  Saiaot  Gabriel.— 
Ibid.,  note.  Tequenonqniaye.— Champlain  (1615), 
(EuTTea,  lY,  28,  1870.  Teqaeanoiknaye.— Sagard 
(1686),  Can.,  i,  200, 1866.  Tequeunonkiaye.— 8agard 
misquoted  in  Champlain,  CEuvres,  iv,  28,  note, 
1870. 

Otsnary.    See  Mortuary  cugtoms. 

OMwehgadagaah  ('hawk').  A  clan  of 
the  Seneca. 

Oanonohahonronon.— French  writer  (1666)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Ck>l.  Hist^  IX,  47-48, 1855.  Ot-sweh-g&-d&-ga'- 
ah.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  80, 1851. 

OttimnrL  A  pueblo  of  the  Nevome, 
with  57  inhabitants  in  1730;  apparently 
situated  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  e.  of  Ion. 
109°  and  n.  of  lat.  29.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  visita  of  and  near  the  mission  of 
(Santa  Rosalia)  Onopa,  q.  v. 
8.  Udefonso  Ottimuri.— ^vera  (1730)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  514, 1884. 

Ostogeron.  A  former  Iroquois  village, 
apparently  under  Oneida  jurisdiction, 
situated,  according  to  the  Brion  de  la 
Tour  map  of  1781,  above  Tuskokogie,  on 
the  K.  bank  of  the  b.  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna r.  This  is  probably  an  error 
for  Chenango  r.  in  N.  Y.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 
Ootaferoa.— Lattr^,  Map,  1784.  Ottogeron.— Es- 
nauts  and  Rapilly,  Map,  1777. 

Ottonwaokin.  A  villa^  occupied  by 
Delaware,  Cayuga,  Oneida,  and  other 
Indians  under  Iroquois  control  on  the  w. 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  at  the  mouth 
of  Loyalsock  cr.,  at  the  site  of  the  present 
Montoursville,  Lycoming  CO.,  Pa.  It  was 
at  one  time  the  home  of  the  celebrated 
Madam  Montour,  q.  v. 
French  Town.— Darlington,  Christopher  Qist's 
Jour. ,  155, 1893.  Ottan^utes.—Albany  eonf .  ( 1722) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  675, 1855  (the  inhabit- 
antj:).  Oatonwaokin.— Loskiel  (1794)  quoted  by 
Day,  Penn.,  625,  1843.  Ots-on-waoken.— Darling- 
.  ton,  op.  cit.  Otttonwaokin.— Loskiel,  Hist.  Miss. 
United  Breth.,  pt.2,  32, 1794.  Otstoago.—Darllng- 
ton,  op.  cit. 

Ofltrovki  ( Russian :  *  little  islands ' ) .  A 
Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  village  on  Kachemak: 
bay,  w.  coast  of  Kenai  penin.,  Alaska; 
pop.  74  in  1880.— Petroff  m  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Ofltyalakwa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  of  New  Mexico;  dennite  location 
unknown.  Asserted  to  be  distinct  from 
Astialakwa. 

Osht-yal-a.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
207, 1892.  Ott'-yal-a-kwa.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B. 
A.  k,  1895. 

Osnktalaya  ( Osak-talayay  *  hickory 
grove*).  A  former  Choctaw  town  of 
the  Oklafalaya,  or  Western  party,  on 
the  headwaters  of  Chickasaw  hay  r.,  in 
Neshoba  or  Kemper  co..  Miss.  See  Hal- 
bert  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  427, 
1902. 

Otunkhirhine,  Pierre  Paul.  An  Ab- 
naki  Indian  of  St  Francis,  near  Pierre- 
ville,  Quebec,  noted  for  his  translations, 
especially  of  religious  works,   into  the 


Penobscot  dialect  of  the  Abnaki  lan- 
gua^,  published  from  1830  to  1844.  He 
received  a  good  education  at  Moore's 
Charity  School,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and 
returned  to  his  home  as  a  Protestant 
missionary.  In  some  of  his  published 
works  (Pilling,  Bibliog.  Algonq.  Lang., 
539-40,  1891 )  nis  name  appears  as  Wzok- 
hilain,  because  it  could  not  be  more  ex- 
actly transliterated  into  the  Abnaki 
language. 

Of  wegatehie  ( '  at  the  very  outlet ' ) .  A 
former  village  of  Catholic  Iroquois  under 
French  influence,  on  the  site  of  Ogdens- 
burg,  St  Lawrence  co. ,  N.  Y. ,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oswegatchie.  In  1748  Father  Pic- 
<^uet  began  there  La  Presentation  mis- 
sion, which  grew  so  rapidly,  mainly  by 
recruits  from  the  Onondaga  and  Cayuga, 
that  three  years  later  the  settlement  num- 
bered 3,000.  The  French  fort  La  Gallette 
was  built  there  about  the  same  time.  In 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Iroquois  con- 
federation the  mission  prospered,  and  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian war  in  1754  the  Oswegatchie  and 
other  Catholic  Iroquois  sided  with  the 
French  against  their  former  brethren. 
The  settlement  was  invaded  the  next  year 
by  smallpox,  which  carried  off  nearly 
half  the  population.  In  1763  they  were 
estimated  at  about  400.  They  joined  the 
British  in  the  Revolution  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  the  disoiganized  remnant  was 
settled  temporarily  at  Johnstown  and 
later  at  Indian  Point  near  Lisbon,  not  far 
from  their  old  settlement  About  the 
year  1806  the  survivors  finally  joined  the 
Onondaga  and  St  Regis.  ( J.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
La  Oallette.— Writer  of  1756  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
Ist  s.,  VII,  99, 1801.  La  GatteU.^Jobnson  (1763)  in 
N.Y.Doc.Col.Hi8t.,yn,573,1856(tran8po8ed).  La 
Pr^MBUtion.— Quebec  eonf.  (1751),  Ibid.,  x.  237, 
1858(inis8lonname).  Otevegatohiea.— Imlay.West. 
Ter.,  293,1797(mi8print).  OMwefatohe.—Jobnaon 
(1763) in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist.,  vii,  573, 1856.  Oswa- 
fatohes.— Boudinot,  Star  in  tbe  West,  128,  1816. 
Oswagatie.— Writer  of  1756  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Ck>ll. ,  1st  s. ,  vn,  99, 1801 .  Otw6atohiea.~Je£rerBon. 
Notes,  282,  1825.  Osweeffaohio.— Albany  oonf. 
(1754)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  862,  1856.  Oa- 
weegohie.  —  Ibid.,  887.  Otwecaohys. — Jobnson 
iim)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  270,  1857. 
Oswegatohes.— Croghan  (1765)  in  Monthly  Am. 
Jour. Geol. ,  272, 1831.  Oswegatoliio.— Wraxall  ( 1754) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s..  v.  23, 1836.  Osw»- 
gatohy.— Eastbum  (1758)  in  Drake,  Trag.  Wild., 
270.  1841.  Otwegatsy.— Ft  Jobnson  eonf.  (1756) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  Vll,  47, 1856.  Soegatsy.— 
Document  of  1749,  ibid.,  x,  203,  1858.  Sweega- 
chie.— Mt  Jobnson  eonf.  a755),  ibid.,  vi,  968. 1856. 
Bweeganie.— Albany  cont.  (1754),  ibid.,  856.  Bwaa- 
goohie.— Wraxall  (1756),  ibid.,  vii,  20. 1856.  8wa- 
gaachey.-Johnson  (1753).  ibid.,  vi,  779, 1865.  Bwa- 
g&'-ohe.— Morgan,  League  Iroo.,  26, 1851.  Bwaga- 
ohee.-Johnson  (1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vn, 
90,  1856.  Swegaohey.— Mt  Johnson  eonf.  (1753), 
ibid.,  VI,  811.  1855.  Bwegachie.^Tohnson  (1756), 
Ibid.,  VII,  132, 1856.  Swegaohy.— CanaJoharieoonL 
(1769), ibid.. 382.  Swegatsy.— Stoddert  (1753),ibid.. 
VI,  780,  1855.    Bwetgatchie.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doma, 

£t.  1 ,  141. 1761.    XTtiiokJ(-hd[ga.— Gatscbet,  Mobawk 
[S.,  1877  (Mohawk  name). 

Oswego  tea.  A  name  applied  to  Mo' 
narda  didyma,  a  plant  used  for  medicinal 
purposes  hy   Indians,  and  after  them 
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by  the  whites,  particularly  the  Shakers 
of  New  York  state.  From  the  place  name 
Osw^o.  (A.  F.  c.) 

Otaeite.    See  OiUacUy. 

Otafniottoaamin.  An  Algonqoian  tribe 
mentioned  by  Champlain  ((Euvres,  iv, 
20,  1870) ,  who  heard  of  them  during  his 
passage  up  the  Ottawa  r.  in  1615.  They 
dwelt  in  a  sparsely  inhabited  desert 
and  lived  bv  hunting,  and  by  fishing  in 
rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes.  The  Jesuit  Re- 
lation of  1640  describes  them  as  dwelling 
N.  of  the  Kichesipirini.  They  seldom  de- 
scended to  trade  with  the  French. 

ZotakoataBani.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  84,  1868.  Otoko- 
toMmi.— Jes.  Rel.,  lii,  index.  186S.  BUSkotSem- 
iSdL^res.  Rel.  1650. 84. 1858. 

OtaL  A  former  Di^uefio  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal. — Ortefi:a  (1775) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cw^,  i,  254, 
1884 

Otaki(O'-to-H).  A  former  Maidu  vil- 
lage between  Big  and  Little  Chico  crs., 
in  the  foothills  of  Butte  co.,  Cal.,  a  few 
miles  E.  of  Michopdo.  (r.  b.  d.  ) 

0-ta-kL— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  282, 
1877  (the  people).  O-U-kim'-ni.— Ibid,  (the  vil- 
lage). 

Otakshanabe.  A  former  Choctaw  vil- 
lage of  the  "Sixtowns"  district;  proba- 
bly in  Jasper  co..  Miss. — West  Fla.  Map, 
ca.  1775. 

Otassite.     See  Oulacity, 

Otat.  A  former  Di^z^uefio  settlement, 
tributary  to  the  mission  of  San  Miguel 
de  la  Frontera,  on  the  gulf  coast  of  I^wer 
California,  about  SO  m.  s.  of  San  Diego, 
Cal.  (a.  s.  g.) 

OtatM  (from  Aztec  otatliy  a  species  of 
cane ) .  A  ruined  pueblo  of  the  Opata,  near 
Guachinera,  e.  Sonora,  Mexico,  about 
lat.  30°. 

Lm  OtatM.~Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv, 
617,  18«2. 

Otatthia  (*crane').     A  phratry  of  the 
Menominee;  also  a  subphratry  or  gens. 
Oti'tihui  wi'diahi'anim.— Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B. 

A.  E.,  42.  1896. 

Otehek,  Otchig.    See  Pekan, 

Otekhiatonwan  (tillage  in  the  thick- 
et').    A  band  of  the  Wahpeton  Sioux. 
O-ta-har-toB.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov..  84, 1806. 
OUfiatoQwan.— Riggs,  letter  to  Dor8ev,1882.  Otelii- 
atoowaQ.— Doney  (after  Ashley)  in   15th  Rep. 

B.  A.  K..  216.  1897.    Otaqi-atoBwa^.— Ibid. 
Otenaahmoo.     A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage at  '*Las  Poesas,"  about  2  m.  from 
Santa  Barbara  mission,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Gal.  Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 

Oteronghyanento.    See  OkrarUe. 

Otherday,   John    (Angpetu-tokecha).     A 

Wahpeton  Sioux,   son   of  Zitkaduta,  or 

Red  Bird,   and  nephew  of  Big  Curly, 

chief  of  the  Wahpeton  at  Lac  qui  Parle, 

Minn.;    bom  at  Swan   lake,   Minn.,  in 

1801.    It  is  said  that  when  a  young  man 

be  was  "passionate  and  revengeful,  and 

withal  addicted  to  intemperance,  and  he 

lived  to  lament  that  he  had  slain  three  or 

four  of  hia  fellows  in  his  drunken  orgies" 


(Sibley).  Yet  at  times  he  manifested 
the  same  devotion  to  his  tribesmen  as  he 
afterward  showed  to  the  whites,  on  one 
occasion,  in  a  battle  with  the  Chippewa 
at  St  Croix  r. ,  bearing  from  the  field  **  One- 
legged  Jim,"  who  had  been  severely 
wounded,  and,  during  the  same  action, 
saving  the  life  of  another  Indian  called 
Fresni^re's  Son.  But  he  early  became 
desirous  of  following  the  ways  of  the 
white  men,  adopting  their  dress,  later 
becoming  a  devoted  member  of  Dr  Wil- 
liamson's church,  and  abandoning  his 
intemperate  habits.  When  in  1867  the 
wily  Inkpaduta,  **too  vile  to  be  even 
countenanced  bv  the  Sioux,"  fell  upon 
and  massacred  the  settlers  at  Spirit  lake, 
in  the  present  South  Dakota,  and  carried 
Miss  Abigail  (Gardner  and  Mrs  Noble  into 


JOHN  OTHERDAY.      (souTM  Dakota  Historicac  Society) 

captivity,  Otherday  and  Paul  Mazaku- 
temani  volunteered  to  follow  the  out- 
law's trail,  rescuing  Miss  Gardner,  but 
arriving  too  late  to  save  the  life  of  the 
other  captive.  At  the  time  of  the  Sioux 
outbreak  of  1862,  Otherday,  who  had 
married  a  white  woman,  resided  on  the 
reservation  near  Minnesota  r.,  in  a  com- 
fortable dwelling  built  for  him  by  the 
agent.  When  he  learned  that  hostilities 
were  imminent,  he  hastened  to  the  upper 
agency  and  there  gathered  62  of  the 
whites,  whom  he  guided  in  safety  through 
the  wilderness  to  St  Paul,  then  hastened 
back  to  the  frontier  to  save  other  lives 
and  to  aid  in  bringing  the  murderers  to 
justice.  To  him  and  the  other  Christian 
Indians  who  aided   in  the   rescue  the 
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missionary  party  of  43  were  indebted  for 
their  escape  to  an  extent  not  then  known 
(Rijrgs).  In  the  military  campaign  or- 
gamzed  to  quell  the  outbreak  Otherday 
was  employed  by  Gen.  Sibley  as  a 
scout,  in  which  capacity  he  rendered 
valued  service.  He  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Birch  Coolie  and  Wood  lake, 
taking  with  his  own  hands  two  horses 
from  the  enemy  and  slaying  their  riders. 
"He  was  often  in  their  midst  and  so  far 
in  advance  of  our  own  men  that  they 
fired  many  shots  at  him  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  one  of  the  foe.  No  person  on  the 
field  compared  with  him  in  the  exhibition 
of  reckless  bravery.  He  was  clothed  en- 
tirely in  white:  a  belt  around  his  waist, 
in  which  was  placed  his  knife;  a  hand- 
kerchief was  knotted  about  his  head,  and 
in  hishand  he  lightly  grasped  his  rifie'' 
(Heard).  Othemay  signed  the  Sisseton 
and  Wahpeton  treaty  at  Washington, 
Feb.  19,  1867.  Congress  granted  him 
$2,500,  with  which  he  purchased  a  farm 
near  Henderson,  Sibley  co.,  Minn.;  here 
he  resided  for  three  or  four  years,  but 
not  being  successful  as  a  farmer  he  sold 
his  land  at  a  sacrifice  and  removed  to  the 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  res.,  S.  Dak., 
where  the  agent  built  a  house  for  him. 
He  died  of  tuberculosis  in  1871,  and  was 
buried  in  a  pasture  on  the  n.  side  of  Big 
Coule  cr.,  76  ft  from  the  stream,  about 
12  m.  N.  w,  of  Wilmot,  Roberts  co.,  S. 
Dak. 

Consult  Heard,  Hist.  Sioux  War,  1863; 
Riggs  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in,  1880; 
Doane  Robinson  (1)  in  Monthly  South 
Dakotan,  in,  Oct.  1900,  (2)  in  S.  Dak. 
Hist.  Coll.,  II,  1904;  De  Lorme  W.  Rob- 
inson in  S.  Dak.  Hist.  Coll.,  i,  1902; 
Bryant  and  Murch,  Hist.  Massacre  by 
Sioux  Inds.,  1872.  (c.  t.)  . 

Otiahanagne.  An  Onondaga  village  at 
the  mouth  of  Salmon  r.,  Oswego  co., 
N.  Y.,  in  the  18th  century,    (w.  m.  b.) 

Otitnchina  (prob.  *three  islands*).  A 
former  Upper  Creek  town  on  Coosa  r., 
probably  in  or  near  Talladega  co., 
Ala. 

0  tee  tooohixiM.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  262, 1855. 

Otkialnaas-hadai  (^ot  kHal  iidjos  xd^dcu-i^ 
*  Eagle' 8- legs-house  people').  A  subdi- 
vision of  the  Yadns,  a  branch  of  the 
Stustas,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Haida 
families.  It  belonged  to  the  P^le  clan. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276,  1905. 

Otkon.  The  common  Iroquois  descrip- 
tive epithet  and  name  applied  to  any 
object  or  being  which  performs  its  func- 
tions and  exercises  its  assumed  magic 
p>ower  or  orenda  {q.  v.)  in  such  manner 
as  to  be  not  only  inimical  to  human  wel- 
fare, but  hostile  to  and  destructive  of 
human  life;  it  is  the  name  in  common 
use  for  all  ferocious  and  monstrous  beings, 
animals,  and  persons,  especially  such  as 


are  not  normal  in  size,  power,  and  cxm- 
ning,  or  such  things  in  which  there  is 
marked  incongruity  between  these  prop- 
erties of  beings.  The  term  is  often  ap- 
plied to  fetishes  and  to  similar  things. 
As  a  qualifier  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
English  mysterious,  monstrous,  devilish, 
or  rather  demoniac;  but  as  a  noun,  or 
name,  to  monster,  demon,  de\nl,  gob- 
lin, witch,  wizard.  The  term  has  found 
a  peculiar  use  in  a  translation  of  the 
Gospels  by  one  Joseph  Onasakeurat  into 
the  Iroquois  tongue  (Montreal,  1880), 
where  it  is  employed  to  translate*  Spirit 
and  Holy  Spint;  this  is  done  also  in  a 
Mohawk  Catechism  by  the  Abb^  F. 
Piquet  (Paris,  1826).  In  both  it  is  made 
the  equivalent  of  the  English  *  spirit', 
and  in  both  works  Holy  Spirit  or  Holy 
Ghost  is  rendered  Rotkon^  ^he,  a  human 
being,  is  an  otkon\  i.  e.  *a  demon,  or 
spirit,*  modified  either  by  Roiatatokmti, 
*his  body  is  holy,'  or  by  Bonikonrato- 
kentif  his  mind  is  holy.*  The  initial  o-  in 
otkon  is  a  pronominal  aflfix,  denotive  of 
number,  person,  and  gender,  and  mean- 
ing here  the  singular  number,  third  per- 
son, and  zoic  gender.  When  the  term  is 
to  be  used  with  reference  to  persons  or 
anthropic  beings,  the  affix  chan^  to 
ro-,  ago-j  lioflna-y  or  koflna-,  sigmfying 
respectivelv,  *he,'  *one,'  *they  (mascu- 
line),' and  additionally  to  every  one  of 
these  last  definitions,  the  anthropic  gen- 
der. So  that  Rotkon  denotes  *  he,  a  hu- 
man being,  is  an  otkoiiy*  i.  e.  a  demon  or 
spirit.  In  ^rammatic  form  the  term  otkon 
is  an  adjective  or  attributive;  its  correct 
nominal  form  requires  the  suffix  -tcercL, 
-tserOy  or  -ichd\  according  to  dialect,  de- 
noting state  of  being;  whence  otkontcera, 
etc.,  usually  written  otkonsera^  is  formed; 
by  missionary  influence,  the  latter,  modi- 
fied by  the  attributive  -hSkfly  *bad', 
'evil',  *wicked',  *ugly',  is  the  common 
name  for  the  Devil  of  Christian  belief. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  forms  of 
this  term  found  in  the  Jesuit  Relations 
(Thwaites  ed.):  ockiy  okhi,  okiy  onkaqui 
(pi.),  omdy  oskiy  otkis;  and  in  Lafitau's 
Moeurs  des  Sauvages  Ameriquains,  1724, 
okki  and  otkon  occur.  Preceded  by  an 
expression  denoting  *  verily*  the  term 
otkon  is  used  as  an  expletive,  or,  perhaps, 
mild  curse.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Otnaas-hadai  (^ot  ndas  xd^da-iy  'Eagle- 
house  people*).  A  subdivision  of  the 
Yadu8,  a  Haida  family  on  the  Eagle  ride, 
which  was  in  turn  a  branch  of  t£e  Stus- 
tas.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276,  1905. 

Oto  (from  WatotOy  'lechers').  One  of 
the  three  Siouan  tribes  fonning  the  Chi- 
were  group,  the  others  being  the  Iowa 
and  Missouri.  The  languages  differ  but 
slightly.  The  earliest  reference  to  this 
tribe  is  found  in  the  tradition  which 
relates  to  the  separation  of  the  Chi  were 
group  from  the  Winnebago.     This  tradi- 
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tion  is  given  by  Maximilian,  who  states 
that  it  was  communicated  to  Maj.  Bean, 
the  Indian  agent,  by  an  old  Oto  chief. 
He  related  that,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  whites  a  large  band  of  Indians,  the 
Hotonga  (^fish-eaters'),  who  inhabited 
the  lak^,  migrated  to  the  s.  w.  in  pursuit 
of  buffalo.  At  Green  bay,  Wis.,  they  di- 
vided, the  part  called  by  the  whites  Winne- 
bago remaining,  while  the  rest  contin- 
ued the  journey  until  they  reached  the 
Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  Iowa  r., 
where  they  encamped  on  the  sand  beach 
and  again  divided,  one  band,  the  Iowa, 
concluding  to  remain  there,  and  the  rest 
continuing  their  travels  reached  the  Mis- 
souri at  the  mouth  of  Grand  r.  These  gave 
themselves  the  name  of  Neutache  (*  those 
that  arrive  at  the  mouth'),   but  were 


CHIEF   OEORCE— ARKEK^AH— OTO 

called  Missouri  by  the  whites.  The  two 
chiefe,  on  account  of  the  seduction  of 
the  daughter  of  one  by  the  son  of  the 
other,  quarreled  and  separated  one  from 
the  other.  The  division  led  by  the  father 
of  the  seducer  became  known  as  Wagh- 
tochtatta,  or  Oto,  and  moved  farther  up 
the  Missouri.  While  the  Winnebago 
settled  in  Wisconsin,  the  Iowa,  after  they 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands 
on  which  they  first  settled,  moved  w. 
between  Missouri  r.  and  the  Little  Platte. 
TheMissouri,  having  been  unfortunate  in  a 
war  with  the  Osage,  divided,  and  a  part  of 
them  lived  with  the  Iowa  and  a  part  with 
the  Oto.  The  Oto  continued  up  the  Mis- 
souri until  they  crossed  the  Big  Platte  and 
lived  for  some  time  a  short  distance  above 
its  mouth ;  later  they  resided  on  Platte  r. , 


about  80  m.  by  water  from  the  Missouri. 
The  same  tradition  was  obtained  by  Maj. 
Long  several  years  before  Maximilian's 
visit.  Dorsey  was  informed  by  the  Iowa 
chiefs  who  visited  Washington  m  1883  that 
their  people  once  formed  part  of  the  W'in- 
nebago.  The  Oto  seem  to  have  been  most 
intimately  associated  with  the  Iowa. 
That  they  were  ever  at  the  mouth  of 
Missouri  r.,  where,  according  to  one  tra- 
dition, they  were  with  the  Missouri,  is 
not  likely.  The  fact  that  they  were  with 
the  Iowa  in  the  vicinity  of  Blue  Earth 
r.,  Minn.,  immediately  preceding  Le 
Sueur's  visit  in  1700,  indicates  that  their 
movement  was  across  the  Mississippi  into 
s.  Minnesota  instead  of  down  that  stream. 
Le  Sueur  was  informed  by  some  Sioux 
whom  he  met  that  **this  river  was  the 
country  of  the  Sioux  of  the  West,  of  the 
Ayavois  [Iowa]  and  the  Otoctatas  [Oto]." 
Messengers  whom  he  sent  to  invite  the  Oto 
and  Iowa  to  settle  near  his  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Blue  Earth  r.  found  that  they 
had  moved  w.  toward  the  Missouri  r., 
near  the  Omaha.  Marquette,  in  1673,  ap- 
parently locates  the  tribe  on  his  auto- 
graph map  on  upper  Des  Moines  or 
upper  Iowa  r.  Membr^  (1680)  places 
them  130  leagues  from  the  Illinois,  almost 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin. 
Iberville  (1700)  said  that  theOtoand  Iowa 
were  then  with  the  Omaha  between  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  rs.,  alx)ut  100 
leagues  from  the  Illinois.  The  last  two 
statements  agree  substantially  with  that  of 
Le  Sueur.  It  is  therefore  not  probable,  as 
given  in  one  statement,  that  the  Oto  were 
on  Osage  r.  in  1687.  That  they  were  driven 
farther  s.  by  the  northern  tribes  at  a  later 
date  will  appear  from  the  list  of  localities 
given  bielow.  Lahontan  claims  to  have 
visited  theirvilla^ein  1690on  the  "Otentas 
[Iowa  or  Des  Moines]  river  at  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi,"  perhaps  referring 
to  a  temporary  camp.  In  1721,  accord- 
ing to  Charlevoix,  the  Oto  were  below 
the  Iowa,  who  were  on  the  e.  side  of  Mis- 
souri r.,  and  above  the  Kansa  on  the  w. 
side.  I^  Page  du  Pratz  (1758)  mentions 
the  Oto  as  a  small  nation  on  Missouri 
r.  Jefferys  ( 1 761 )  placed  them  along  the 
s.  bank  of  *'Pani8  river,"  probably  the 
Platte  between  its  mouth  and  the  Paw- 
nee country;  but  in  another  part  of 
his  work  he  locates  them  above  the 
Kansa  on  the  w.  side  of  Missouri  r. 
Lewis  and  Clark  (1804)  locate  the  tribe 
at  the  time  of  their  expedition  on  the  s. 
side  of  Platte  r.,  about  30  m.  from  its 
mouth,  but  state  that  they  formerly  lived 
about  20  m.  above  the  Platte^  on  the  s. 
bank  of  the  Missouri.  Havmg  dimin- 
ished, probably  through  wars  and  small- 
pox, they  migrated  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Pawnee,  under  whose  protection 
thev  lived,  the  Missouri  being  incorpo- 
rated with  them.    From  1817  to  1841  they 
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were  on  Platte  r.  near  its  mouth.  In  the 
latter  year  thev  consisted  of  4  villages. 
In  1880  a  part  of  the  tribe  removed  to  the 
lands  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  in  In- 
dian Ter.,  and  in  1882  the  remainder  left 
their  home  in  Nebraska  and  went  to  the 
same  reservation. 

The  Oto  tribe  has  never  been  impor-, 
tant,  their  history  being  little  more  than ' 
an  account  of  their  struggles  to  defend 
themselves  against  their  more  powerful 
enemies,  and  of  their  migrations.  That 
they  were  not  noted  for  their  military 
prowess,  notwithstanding  Long's  state- 
ment of  the  deeds  of  bravery  of  some  of 
their  warriors,  seems  evident  from  their 
inability  to  cope  with  their  enemies, 
although,  according  to  Lewis  and  Clark, 
they  were  once  *  a  powerful  nation." 
They  were  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  it 
was  on  this  account,  and  because  they 
were  said  to  be  industrious,  that  Le  Sueur 
wished  them  and  the  Iowa  to  settle  near 
his  fort  Lewis  and  Clark  speak  of  those 
they  saw,  at  or  near  Council  Bluffs,  as 
almost  naked,  having  no  covering  except 
a  sort  of  breechcloth,  with  a  loose  olanket 
or  painted  buffalo  robe  thrown  over  their 
shoulders.  Their  permanent  villages  con- 
sisted of  large  earthen  lodges  similar  to 
those  of  the  Kansa  and  Omaha;  when 
traveling  they  found  shelter  in  skin  tipis. 
One -of  their  musical  instruments  was  a 
stick  notched  like  a  saw,  over  the  teeth 
of  which  a  smaller  stick  was  rubbed 
forcibly  backward  and  forward. 

The  Oto  and  Missouri  made  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  United  States,  June  24, 
1817.  Theyjoinedwithothertribesinthe 
treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  15, 
1830,  by  which  were  ceded  all  rights  to 
lands  E.  of  Missouri  r.  up  to  the  mouth  of 
BigSiouxr.  Bv  the  treaties  of  Oto  village, 
Nebr.,  Sept.  21, 1833;  Bellevue,  Nebr.,Oct. 
15,  1836;  Washington,  Mar.  15, 1854,  and 
Nebraska  Citv,  Nebr.,  Dec.  9,  1854,  they 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands 
except  their  reservation  on  Big  Blue  r., 
Nebr.  Here  they  remained  until  about 
1882,  when,  with  the  Missouri,  they  were 
removed  to  Indian  Ter.  and  placed  under 
the  Ponca,  Pawnee,  Oto,  and  Oakland 
agency .  Thei r  reserve  contai ned  1 29, 1 13 
acres. 

Morgan  gives  the  Oto  and  Missouri 
gentes  together,  as  follows:  Mejeraja 
(Wolf),  Mooncha  (Bear),  Ahrowha 
(Cow  Buffalo),  Hooma  (Elk),  Khaa 
(Eagle),  Luteja  (Pigeon),  Waka  (Snake), 
Makotch  ( Owl ) .  Dorsey  obtainecl  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  Oto  gentes:  Patha  ( Beaver) , 
Tunanpi  (Black  Bear)  or  Munchirache, 
Arukhwa  (Buffalo),  Kukhcha  (Pigeon), 
Makache  (Owl),  Wakan  (Snake),  Che- 
ghita  (Eagle). 

Lewis  and  Clark  gave  their  numl)er  in 
1805  as  500;  Catlin,  in  1833  (including 
the  Missouri),  as  1,200;  Burrows,  in  1849, 


900;  the  Indian  Report  of  1843  (includ- 
ing the  Missouri),  as  931.  In  1862  the 
two  tribes  numbered  708:  in  1867,  511;  in 
1877,  457;  m  1886,  334;  in  1906,  390. 
AathontantM.— Hennepin.  New  DiseoT.,  132, 1696. 
•AuthontAatM.~8hea,  Early  Voy..  101,  note,  1861. 
Oh»-w0-nB.~Hamilton  in  Trans.  Neb.  State  Hist. 
Soc. ,  1, 75, 1885  (own  name ) .    HooUtas.~Le  Suear 

(1700)  in  Margry,  D^c.  vi,  91,  1886.  Hotos.— 
BouiKmont(l?24i,lbid.,d96.  Houatoototas.— Bien- 
yUle  ( 1721) ,  ibid..  386.  Haasiotos.— Rafinesque  in 
MaisbaU.  Ky.,  i,  introd.,  28.  1824.  Huatootas.— 
Ibid.  La  Z6to.— Lewis  and  CUrk.  Diseor. .  14. 1806. 
Xaototatas.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  pt  1, 
139. 1761.  MaUUutM.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ni.  82, 1854.  Matokatagi.— Oatschet,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  (Shawnee  name).  Matoatenta.— La  Salle 
Exped.  (1680)  in  Margry,  IX^.,  u,  95, 1877.  Mato- 
tantes.— Hennepin,  New  DIscov.,  ii,  47, 1698.  Ma- 
toutenU.— La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margry,  IX>c.,  i.  487, 
1876.  Metotonta.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  ii,  309, 
1698.  MotantoM.— La  M<^tairie  (1682)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  25, 1876.  MotdUUk.— Gatschet. 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ( Fox  name).    Ootata.— De I'Isle,  map 

(1701)  in  Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  1858.  Oetootataa.— 
Iberville  ( 1702 )  in  Margry,  D^.,  17, 598, 1880.  Ooto- 
laoto.— Adelung,  Mithridates,  in.  271, 1816.    Ooto- 


•.—Jefferys  (1763),  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776. 
OotooUtas.— Minn.  Hist  Coll.,  I  (1850-56).  342, 1872. 
Oototalea.~McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
82,  1854.  Oototas.— Doc.  of  1701  in  Margry,  Ddc., 
IV,  587,  1880.  OototoU.— De  I'Isle.  map  of  La. 
(1701)  in  Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  1858.  Oetotota.— 
Vaugondy,  Map,  1778.  Olio's.  —  Brackenridge, 
ViewsofLa.,  70.1815.  OntotonU.— Cavalier  (1^) 
in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  28, 1861.  Oteata.— Hennepin, 
New  Discov.,  map.  1698.  Ota-toe.— Donaldson  in 
Smithfion.  Rep.  1886.  ii.  Catlin  Gallery.  75,  1886. 
Otheues.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
80,  ia>4.  Otho.— Bourgmont  (1723)  in  Margry,  D4c., 
VI,  402,  1886.  Othoe.— Smithson.  Misc.  Coll.,  xiv. 
art  6, 29,  1867.  Othones.— Dunbar  in  Mag.  Am. 
Hist,  IV,  248,  1880.  Othouos.— Jefferys,  French 
Dom.  Am.,  pt  1, 139, 1761.  Othoues.— Le  Page  du 
Pratz,  Hist,  n,  251, 1758.  Othovot.— Alcedo,  Die 
Geog.,  Ill,  410, 1788.  OtooUtas.— Le  Sueur  (1700) 
in  Neill,  Hist  Minn.,  162. 1858.  Otoototaa— Margry, 
D6c.,vi, 396, 1886.  Otoe.— Irving,  Sketches.  10. 1835, 
OtoeUU.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peter's  R.,  li,820, 1824. 
Otoatanta.— Marquette,  autograph  map,  1673, 
in  Shea,  Dlacov.  Miss.,  1862.  Otopplata.— Margry, 
D^c,  VI,  747, 1886  (misprint).  OtopUU.— Bruyftre 
(1742),  ibid.,  449.  Ototaatas.— Margry,  D^.,  II,  191. 
1877.  OtoUta.—Crepy,  Carte  del' Am.  S6pt  Otou- 
taata.— La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margry,  D^.,  n,  215, 1877. 
Otoutaatas  Paot^— Margry,  ibid.,  249.  Otto.— 
ArrowHmith,  Map,  1796.  Ottoaa.— McKenney  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  90,  1825.  Ottoes.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Discov.,  14,  1806.  Ottoos.— Schermerhom 
(1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d.  8.,  n.  10.  1814. 
Otto's.— Ibid.  OttoUtocs.— Du  Lac,  Voy.  dans  les 
Louisianes,  vii,  1805.  OttoUtoas.- Du  Lac  (1802), 
ibid.,  map.  Ottowas.- Hunter,  Captivity,  24, 1823, 
Ototaohes.- Adelung,  Mithridates,  in,  271,  1816. 
Outaates.— Harris.  Coll.  Voy.  and  Trav.,  i.  map, 
685, 1705.  Outentoates.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741. 
TooUta.— Iberville  (1702)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  I v,  601. 
1880.  Wa^utada,— Dorsey  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
VI,  pt  1  420,  1892  (Omaha  and  Ponca  name). 
W&dHlok^t&h-tih.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  14, 
1806.  Wa-dook-to-da.—Brackenridge, ViewsofLa., 
76, 1815.  Wa-do-taa.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.. 
1, 338, 1823.  Wad6UU.— Dorsey LKansa MS.  vocab.. 
B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Kansa name).  W«gh-tooh-tat-ta.~ 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  507,  1843.  Wah-teh-U-aa.— 
Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts..  i,  838,  1823.  Waktoh- 
taaes.- Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  542,  1878. 
WahtohUta.— Long,.  Exped.  Rocky  Mte^  I,  338, 
1823.  W&h-tik-ti-ti.— Ibid.,  II,  Ixxx.  Wak-tooh 
tah-tah.- Ibid.,  368.  WashoM*.— Gatschet,  Kaw 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  27,  1878  (Kansa  name). 
WatoUtata.— DoTser.  Tciwere  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E,. 
.1879  (Dakota  name).  Watita.— Ibid. (own  name). 
Wa^fiUta.- Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..188S 
Osage  (name). 

Otoaote.     A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoau,  connected  witn  Dolores  mis- 
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sioii,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Otoeara.    See  Ototarcuxt. 

Otoeomanet.  Mentioned  with  the  Aita- 
oomanes  as  a  people  occopying  a  province 
which  had  been  visited  by  the  Dutch, 
where  gold  and  silver  was  abundant 
The  locality  is  not  given,  and  the  province 
is  probably  as  imaginary  as  the  expedi- 
tion in  connection  with  which  it  is  men- 
tioned. See  Freytas,  Exped.  of  Pefia- 
losa  (1662),  Shea  trans.,  67,  1882. 

OtontalTAii.  An  Ottawa  band  living  be- 
fore 1680  on  Manitoulin  id.,  L.  Huron, 
Ontario,  whence  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Iroquois. 

OteBtagmna.— Lahontan.    New  Voy.,  I,  98,  1708. 
Ontaooas  of  Tal<m. — Ibid. 

Otopali.  A  village  mentioned  by  Fon- 
taneda,  about  1575  (Memoir,  Smith  trans.. 
16,  1854),  as  reputed  to  be  inland  and 
northwaid  from  the  coast  province  of 
Chicora  (q.  v. ) ,  which  was  about  the  pres- 
ent Charleston,  S.  C. 

Otowi.  An  extensive  prehistoric  pueblo 
situated  on  a  meea  about  5  m.  w.  of  the 
point  where  the  Rio  Grande  enters  White 
Rock  canyon,  between  the  Rito  de  los 
Frijoles  and  Santa  Clara  canyon,  in  the 
N.  B.  comer  of  Sandoval  co.,  N.  Mex. 
The  pueblo  consisted  of  a  cluster  of  five 
houses  situated  on  sloping  ground  and  all 
except  one  connected  by  a  wall.  They 
were  terraced  structures,  each  house  group 
having  from  two  to  four  stories,  altogether 
containing  about  450  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  and  probably  700  rooms  in  all.  The 
settlement  was  provided  with  ten  subter- 
ranean circular  kivas,  all  except  two  de- 
tached from  the  walls  of  the  dwellings. 
A  reservoir  was  placed  so  as  to  receive 
the  drainage  from  the  village.  Accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  certain  clans 
of  the  present  Tewa  of  San  Ildefonso, 
Otowi  was  the  oldest  village  occupied  by 
their  ancestors.  They  hold  in  an  indefi- 
nite way  that  prior  to  the  building  of 
Otowi  their  clans  occupied  small  scattered 
houses  on  the  adjacent  mesas,  and  they 
daim  that,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
mesa  water  supply,  removal  to  the  valley 
eventually  b^;ame  necessary,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Otowi  people  founding  Perage 
on  the  w.  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  about  a 
mile  w.  of  the  present  San  Ildefonso. 
Associated  with  Otowi  are  numerous  cliff- 
dwellings  excavated  in  the  soft  volcanic 
walls  of  the  adjacent  canyons.  These 
eonsistof  two  tyi^es:  (1 )  open-front  dwell- 
ings, usually  single-chambered,  in  most 
cases  natural  caves  enlarged  and  shaped 
artificially;  (2)  wholly  artificial  dwell- 
ings with  closed  fronts  of  the  natural  rock 
in  situ,  usually  multi-chambered,  with 
floors,  always  plastered,  below  the  level 
of  the  entrances;  crude  fireplaces  beside 
the  doorway;  rooms  commonly  rectan- 
gular and  well-shap^.     From  about  i  m . 


to  1  m.  above  Otowi  is  a  cluster  of  conical 
formations  of  white  tufa,  some  30  ft  high: 
they  are  full  of  caves,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  some  of  which  have  been  util- 
ized as  habitations.  See  Hewett  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,  641, 1904;  (2)  Bull.  32, 
B.  A.  E.,  1906. 

Otreouati.    See  Grangula. 

Otshpetl.    The  secona  Chilula  village  on 
Redwood  cr.,  n.  w.  Cal. 
Ot-tah-peU.— Oibbs  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes. 
III.  1S9, 1853  (Yurok  name). 

Otiinoghiyata  ('The  Sinew'].  An  old 
and  prominent  Onondaga  cnief,  com- 
monly called  The  Bunt,  a  man  of  strong 
yet  ^nial  character.  Ziesberger  first 
mentioned  him,  in  1752,  as  the  principal 
chief,  living  in  the  upper  town.  He  was 
called  Ozinoghiyata  in  the  Albany  treaty 
of  1754,  and  was  mentioned  almost  yearly 
afterward.  In  1762  he  was  called  chief 
sachem  of  Onondaga,  and  was  at  the  Pon- 
tiac  council  at  Oswego  in  1 766.  He  signed 
the  Fort  Stanwix  treaty  in  Oct  1768,  and 
was  at  conferences  at  German  Flats  in 
1770  and  Onondaga  in  1775.  In  1774  he 
retired  from  the  chieftaincy  on  account  of 
his  advanced  age,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Onagogare.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Ottiquette,  Peter.  An  Oneida  chief  who 
signed  the  treaty  of  1788.  He  was  a  well 
educated  man  and  had  visited  Lafayette 
in  France,  but  returned  to  savage  life. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  delegation  of 
chiefs  to  Philadelphia  in  1792,  where  he 
died  and  was  buried  with  military  honors. 
He  is  also  called  Peter  Otzagert  and  Peter 
Jaquette.  Elkanah  Watson  described  him 
at  the  treaty  of  1788.  Peter  Otsiequette, 
perhaps  the  same  Indian,  witnessed  the 
Onondaga  treaty  of  1790.        (w.  m.  b.) 

Otskwirakeron  ( '  a  heap  or  collection  of 
twigs  * ).  A  traditional  Iroquois  town  of 
the  Bear  clanj  so  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  towns  in  the  Chant  of  Welcome  of 
the  Condolence  Council  of  the  Lef^ue 
of  the  Iroquois.  Nothing  definite  is 
known  of  its  situation  or  to  what  tribe 
it  belonged.  See  Hale,  Iroq.  Book  of 
Rites,  120,  1883.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Ottaohngh.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Rappahannock  r.,  in  Lancaster  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),Va.,  i, map,  repr.  1819. 

Ottawa  ( from  dddwey  *  to  trade ' ,  *  to  buy 
and  sell,  a  term  common  to  the  Cree, 
Algonkin,  Nipissing,  Montagnais,  Ottawa, 
and  Chippewa,  and  applied  to  the  Ottawa 
because  in  early  traditional  times  and 
also  during  the  historic  period  they 
were  noted  among  their  neighbors  as 
intertribal  traders  and  barterers,  dealing 
chiefly  in  corn-meal,  sunflower  oil,  furs 
and  skins,  rugs  or  mats,  tobacco,  and 
medicinal  roots  and  herbs). 

On  French  r. ,  near  its  mouth,  on  Geor- 
gian bay,  Champlain  in  1615  met  300 
men  of  a  tribe  which,  he  said,  *' we  call 
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les  cheueux  reUuezJ'^  Of  these  he  said 
that  their  arms  consisted  only  of  the  bow 
and  arrow,  a  buckler  of  boiled  leather, 
and  the  club;  that  they  wore  no  breech- 
clout,  and  that  their  bodies  were  much 
tattooed  in  many  fashions  and  designs; 
that  their  faces  were  painted  in  diverse 
colors,  their  noses  pierced,  and  their  ears 
bordered  with  trinkets.  The  chief  of 
this  band  gave  Champlain  to  understand 
that  they  had  come  to  that  place  to  dry 
huckleberries  to  l)e  used  in  winter  when 
nothing  else  was  available.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Champlain  left  the  Huron 
villages  and  visited  the  "Cheueux  re- 
leuez"  (Ottawa),  living  westward  from 
the  Hurons,  and  he  said  that  they  were 
very  joyous  at  **  seeing  us  again."  This 
last  expression  seemingly  shows  that 
those  wliom  he  had  met  on  French  r.  in 
the  preceding  year  lived  where  he  now 
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visited  them.  He  said  that  the  Cheueux 
releuez  waged  war  against  the  Mascou- 
tens  ( here  erroneously  called  by  the 
Huron  name  Asistagueronon),  dwelling 
10  days*  journey  from  them;  he  found 
this  tribe  populous;  the  majority  of  the 
men  were  great  w^arriors,  hunters,  and 
fishermen,  and  were  governed  by  many 
chiefs  who  ruled  each  in  his  own  coun- 
try or  district;  they  planted  com  and 
other  things;  they  went  into  many  re- 
gions 400  or  500  leagues  away  to  trade; 
they  made  a  kind  of  mat  which  served 
them  for  Turkish  rugs;  the  women  had 
their  bodies  covered,  while  those  of  the 
men  were  uncovered,  saving  a  robe  of 
fur  like  a  mantle,  which  was  worn  in 
winter  but  usually  discarded  in  summer; 
the  women  lived  very  well  with  their 
husbands;  at  the  catamenial  period  the 


women  retired  into  small  lodges,  where 
they  had  no  company  of  men  and  where 
food  and  drink  were  l)rought  to  them. 
This  people  asked  Champlain  to  aid  them 
against  their  enemies  on  the  shore  of 
the  fresh-water  sea,  distant  200  lea&oies 
from  them. 

In  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1667,  Father 
Le'Mercier,  reporting  Father  Allouez, 
treated  the  Ottawa,  Kiskakon,  and 
Ottawa  Sinago  as  a  single  trilje,  be- 
cause they  had  the  same  language  and 
together  formed  a  common  town.  He 
adds  that  the  Ottawa  (Outaoiiacs)  claimed 
that  the  great  river  (Ottawa?)  belonged 
to  them,  and  that  no  other  nation  might 
navigate  it  without  their  consent.  It 
was,  for  this  reason,  he  continues,  that 
although  very  different  in  nationality  all 
those  who  went  to  the  French  to  trade 
l)ore  the  name  Ottawa,  under  whose  au.s- 
pices  the  journey  was  undertaken.  He 
adds  that  the  ancient  habitat  of  the  Ot- 
tawa had  been  a  quarter  of  L.  Huron, 
whence  the  fear  of  the  Iroquois  drove 
them,  and  whither  were  borne  all  their 
longings,  as  it  were,  to  their  native  coun- 
try. Of  the  Ottawa  the  Father  says: 
*'They  were  little  disposed  toward  the 
faith,  for  they  were  too  much  given  to 
idolatry,  superstitions,  fables,  polygamy, 
looseness  of  the  marriage  tie,  and  to  all 
manner  of  license,  which  caused  them  to 
drop  all  native  decency." 

According  to  tradition  (see  Chippeu^a) 
the  Ottawa,  Chippewa,  and  Potawatomi 
tribes  of  the  Algonquian  family  were 
formerly  one  people  wno  came  from  some 
point  N.  of  the  great  lakes  and  sepa- 
rated at  Mackinaw,  Mich.  The  Ottawa 
were  located  by  the  earliest  writers  and 
also  by  tradition  on  Manitoulin  id.  and 
along  the  n.  and  s.  shore  of  Georgian  bay. 

Father  Dablon,  superior  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Upper  Algonkin  in  1670, 
said:  *' We  call  these  people  Upper  Algon- 
kin to  distinguish  them  from  the  Lower 
Algonkin  who  are  lower  down,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tadousac  and  Quebec.  People 
commonly  give  them  the  name  Ottawa, 
because,  of  more  than  30  different  tribes 
which  are  found  in  these  countries,  the 
first  that  descended  to  the  French  settle- 
ments were  the  Ottawa,  whose  name 
remained  afterward  attached  to  all  the 
others. ' '  The  Father  adds  that  the  Sault- 
eurs,  or  PahoiiitingSach  Irini,  whose 
native  country  was  at  the  Sault  Sainte 
Marie,  numbering  500  souls,  had  adopted 
three  other  tribes,  making  to  them  a  ces- 
sion of  the  rights  of  their  own  native 
country,  and  also  that  the  people  who 
were  called  Noquet  ranged,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting,  along  the  s.  side  of  L. 
Superior,  whence  they  originally  came; 
and  the  Chippewa  (Outcibous)  and  the 
Marame^  from  the  n.  side  of  the  same 
lake,  which  they  regarded  as  their  native 
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land.  The  Ottawa  were  at  Chagaouami- 
gong  or  La  Pointe  de  Sainte  Esprit  in 
1670  (Jes.  Rel.  1670,  83,  1858). 

Father  Le  Mercier  (Jes.  Rel.  1654), 
speaking  of  a  flotilla  of  canoes  from 
the  **apper  nations,"  says  that  thev 
were  "partly  Ondataouaouat,  of  the  Al- 

gmqnine  language,  whom  we  call  4ee 
heueax  releuez.  *^* '  And  in  the  Relation 
for  1665  the  same  Father  says  of  the 
Ottawa  that  they  were  better  merchants 
than  warriors. 

In  a  letter  of  1723,  Father  S^bastien 
Rasles  says  that  he  learned  while  among 
the  Ottawa  that  they  attributed  to  them- 
selves an  oriein  as  senseless  as  it  was 
ridiculous.  They  informed  him  that  thev 
were  derived  from  three  families,  each 
composed  of  500  persons.  The  first  was 
that  of  Michaboa  (see  Nanabozfw)^  or  the 
Great  Hare,  representing  him  to  be  a 
gigantic  man  who  laid  nets  in  18  fathoms 
of  water  which  reached  only  to  his  arm- 

Sits  and  who  was  born  in  the  island  of 
[ichilimackinac,  and  formed  the  earth 
and  invented  fish-neta  after  carefully 
watching  a  spider  weaving  its  web  for 
taking  lies;  among  other  things  he 
decrmi  that  his  descendants  should  bum 
their  dead  and  scatter  their  ashes  in  the 
air,  for  if  they  failed  to  do  this,  the  snow 
would  cover  the  ground  continuously  and 
the  lakes  would  remain  frozen.  The 
second  family  was  that  of  the  Namepich, 
or  Carp,  which,  having  spawned  its  eggs 
on  the  shore  of  a  river  and  the  sun  cast- 
ing its  rays  on  them,  a  woman  was  thus 
formed  from  whom  they  claimed  descent. 
The  third  family  was  that  of  the  Bear's 
paw,  but  no  explanation  was  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  its  genesis  took  place. 
But  when  a  bear  was  Killed  a  feast  of  its 
own  flesh  was  given  in  its  honor  and  an 
address  was  made  to  it  in  these  terms: 
**Have  thou  no  thoughts  against  us,  be- 
cause we  have  killed  thee;  thou  hast 
sense  and  courage;  thou  seest  that  our 
children  are  suffering  from  hunger;  they 
love  thee,  and  so  wish  to  cause  thee  to 
enter  their  bodies;  and  is  it  not  a  glorious 
thing  to  be  eaten  by  the  children  of 
captains?' '^  The  first  two  families  bury 
their  dead  (Lettres  Edif.,  iv,  106, 
1819). 

It  has  been  stated  by  Charlevoix  and 
others  that  when  they  first  became  known 
to  the  French  they  lived  on  Ottawa  r. 
This,  however,  is  an  error,  due  to  the 
twofold  use  of  the  name,  the  one  generic 
and  the  other  specific,  as  is  evident  from 
the  statements  by  Champlain  and  the 
Jesuit  Relations  (see  Shea  m  Charlevoix, 
New  France,  ii,  270,  1866);  this  early 
home  was  n.  and  w.  of  the  Huron  territory. 
No  doubt  Ottawa  r.,  which  they  fre- 
quently visited  and  were  among  the  first 
western  tribes  to  naVigate  in  trading  ex- 
peditions   to    the    French    settlements, 


was  named  from  the  Ottawa  ^enerically 
so  called,  not  from  the  specific  people 
named  Ottawa.  There  is  nnquestioned 
documentary  evidence  that  as  early  as 
1635  a  portion  of  the  Ottawa  lived  on 
Manitoutin  id.  Father  Vimont,  in  the 
•Jesuit  Relation  for  1640, 34, 1858,  says  that 
"south  of  the  Amikwa  [Beaver  Nation] 
there  is  an  island  [Manitoulin]  in  that 
fresh  water  sea  [L.  Huron],  about  30 
leagues  in  length,  inhabited  by  the  Outa- 
ouan  [OttawaJ,  who  are  a  people  come 
from  the  nation  of  the  Standing  Hair 
[Cheueux  Releuezl."  This  information 
ha  received  from  Nicolet,  who  visited  the 
Ottawa  there  in  1635.  On  the  DuCreux 
map  of  1660,  on  a  lai^  island  approxi- 
mating the  location  of  Manitoulin  in.,  the 
"  natio  surrectorum  capillorum,'*  i.  e.  the 
Cheveux  Releves,  or  Ottawa,  is  placed. 
They  were  allies  and  firm  friends  of  the 
French  and  the  Hurons,  and  conducted  an 
active  trade  between  the  western  tribes 
and  the  French.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  Hurons,  in  1648-49,  the  Iroquois 
turned  their  arms  against  the  Ottawa,  who 
fled  with  a  remnant  of  the  Hurons  to  the 
islands  at  the  entrance  of  Green  bay, 
where  the  Potawatomi,  who  had  preceded 
the  Ottawa  and  settled  on  these  islands, 
received  the  fugitives  with  open  arms  and 
granted  them  a  home.  However,  their 
residence  here  was  but  temporary,  as  they 
moved  westward  a  few  years  afterward,  a 
part  going  to  Keweenaw  bay,  where  they 
were  found  in  1660  by  Father  Menara, 
while  another  part  fled  with  a  band  of 
Hurons  to  the  Mississippi,  and  settled  on 
an  island  near  the  entrance  of  L.  Pepin. 
Driven  away  by  the  Sioux,  whom  they 
had  unwisely  attacked,  they  moved  n.  to 
Black  r..  Wis.,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
Hurons  built  a  fort,  while  the  Ottawa 
pushed  eastward  and  settled  on  the 
shore  of  Chaquamegon  bay.  They  were 
soon  followed  by  the  missionaries,  who 
established  among  them  the  mission  of 
St  Esprit.  Harassed  by  the  Sioux,  and 
a  promise  of  protection  by  the  French 
having  been  obtained,  they  returned  in 
1670-71  to  Manitoulin  id.  in  L.  Huron. 
According  to  the  records.  Father  Allouez, 
in  1668-69,  succeeded  in  converting  the 
Kiskakon  band  at  Chaquame^n,  but  the 
Sinago  and  Keinouche  remained  deaf  to 
his  appeals.  On  their  return  to  Mani- 
toulin the  French  fathers  established 
among  them  the  mission  of  St  Simon. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  Lac  Court 
Oreilles  was  formerly  called  Ottawa  lake 
because  a  band  of  the  Ottawa  dwelt  on  its 
shores,  until  they  were  forced  to  move  by 
the  attacks  of  the  Sioux  (Brunson  in  Wis. 
Hist.  Coll.,  iv).  Their  stay  on  Manitou- 
lin id.  was  brief;  by  1680  most  of  them 
had  joined  the  Hurons  at  Mackinaw, 
about  the  station  established  by  Mar- 
quette in  1671. 
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The  two  tribes  lived  together  until 
aboat  1700,  when  the  Hurons  removed 
to  the  vicinity*  of  Detroit,  while  a  portion 
of  the  Ottawa  about  this  time  seems  to 
have  obtained  a  foothold  on  the  w.  shore 
of  L.  Huron  between  Saginaw  bay  and 
Detroit,  where  the  Potawatomi  were 
probably  in  close  union  with  them.  Four 
divisions  of  the  tribe  were  represented 
by  a  deputy  at  the  treaty  signed  at  Mon- 
treal in  1700.  The  band  which  had 
moved  to  the  s.  e.  part  of  the  lower 
Michigan  peninsula  returned  to  Macki- 
naw about  1706.  Soon  afterward  the 
chief  seat  of  a  portion  of  the  tribe  was 
fixed  at  Waganakisi  (L'Arbre  Croche), 
near  the  lower  end  of  L.  Michigan. 
From  this  point  they  spread  in  every 
direction,  the  majority  settling  along  the 
B.  shore  of  the  lake,  as  far  s.  as  St  Joseph 
r.,  while  a  few  found  their  way  into  s. 
Wisconsin  and  m.  b.  Illinois.  In  the  k. 
they  shared  Manitoulin  id.  and  the  n. 
shore  of  L.  Huron  with  the  Chippewa, 
and  in  the  s.  b.  their  villages  alternated 
with  those  of  their  old  allies  the  Hurons, 
now  called  Wyandot,  along  the  shore  of 
1..  Erie  from  Detroit  to  the  vicinity  of 
Beaver  cr.  in  Pennsylvania.  They  took 
an  active  part  in  all  the  Indian  wars  of 
that  region  up  to  the  close  of  the  War  of 
1812.  The  celebrated  chief  Pontiac  was 
a  member  of  this  tribe,  and  Pontiac's 
war  of  1763,  waged  chiefly  around  De- 
troit, is  a  prominent  event  in  their  his- 
tory. A  small  part  of  the  tribe  which 
refused  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  removed  to  Canada,  and 
together  with  some  Chippewa  and  Pota- 
watomi, is  now  settled  on  Walpole  id.  in 
L.  St  Clair.  The  other  Ottawa  in  Cana- 
dian territory  are  on  Manitoulin  and 
Cockbum  ids.  and  the  adjacent  shore  of 
L.  Huron. 

All  the  Ottawa  lands  along  the  w. 
shore  of  L.  Michigan  were  ceded  by  var 
rious  treaties,  ending  with  the  Chicago 
treaty  of  Sept.  26,  1833,  wherein  they 
agreed  to  remove  to  lands  granted  them 
on  Missouri  r.  in  the  n.  e.  corner  of 
Kansas.  Other  bands,  known  as  the  Ot- 
tawa of  Blanchard's  fork  of  Great  Au- 
flaize  r.,  and  of  Roche  de  Boeuf  on 
laumee  r.,  resided  in  Ohio,  but  these 
removed  w.  of  the  Mississippi  about  1832 
and  are  now  living  in  Oklahoma.  The 
CTeat  body,  however,  remained  in  the 
lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  where  they 
are  still  found  scattered  in  a  number  of 
small  villages  and  settlements. 

lnhisHi8toireduCanada(i,  190, 1836), 
Fr  Sagard  mentions  a  people  whom  he 
calls  *  Ma  nation  du  bois."  He  met  two 
canoe  loads  of  these  Indians  in  a  village 
of  the  Nipissing,  describing  them  as  be- 
longing to  a  very  distant  inland  tribe, 
dwelling  he  thought  toward  the  **8ea  of 
the  south,''  which  was  probably  L.  On- 


tario. He  says  that  they  were  depend- 
ents of  the  Ottawa  (Cheueu^  Beleuez) 
and  formed  with  them  as  it  were  a  single 
tribe.  The  men  were  entirely  naked,  at 
which  the  Hurons,  he  says,  were  appar- 
ently greatly  shocked,  although  scarcely 
lees  indecent  themselves.  Their  faces 
were  gaily  painted  in  many  colors  in 
grease,  some  with  one  side  in  green  and 
tne  otner  in  red;  others  seem^  to  have 
the  face  covered  with  a  natural  lace,  per- 
fectly well-made,  and  others  in  still  dif- 
ferent styles.  He  says  the  Hurons  had 
not  the  pretty  work  nor  the  invention  of 
the  many  small  toys  and  trinkets  which 
this  ' '  Gens  de  Bois ' '  had.  This  tribe  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  identified,  but  it 
may  have  been  one  of  the  three  tribes 
mentioned  by  Sagard  in  his  Didionnaire  de 
la  Lanave  Hwcnrie,  under  the  rubric  **  na- 
tions,'^ as  dependents  of  the  Ottawa  (An- 
datahouat),  namely,  the  Chis^rhonon, 
Squierhonon,  and  Iloindarhonon. 

Charlevoix  says  the  Ottawa  wore  one 
of  the  rudest  nations  of  Canada,  cruel  and 
barbarous  to  an  unusual  degree  and  some- 
times gui  1  ty  of  cannibalism.  Bacqueville 
de  la  Potherie  (Hist.  Am.  Sept,  1753) 
says  they  were  formerly  very  rude,  but 
by  intercourse  with  the  Hurons  they  have 
become  more  intelligent,  imitating  their 
valor,  making  themselves  formidable  to 
all  the  tribes  with  whom  they  were  at 
enmity  and  respected  by  those  with* 
whom  they  were  m  alliance.  It  was  said 
of  them  in  1859:  **This  people  is  still  ad- 
vancing in  agricultural  pursuits;  they 
may  be  said  to  have  entirely  abandoned 
the  chase;  all  of  them  live  in  good,  com- 
fortable log  cabins;  have  fields  inclosed 
with  rail  fences,  and  own  domestic  ani- 
mals." The  Ottawa  were  expert  canoe- 
men;  as  a  means  of  defense  they  some- 
times built  forts,  probably  similar  to 
those  of  the  Hurons. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century 
the  tribe  consisted  of  4,  possibly  5,  divi- 
sions. It  is  repeatedly  stated  that  there 
were  4  bands,  and  no  greater  number  is 
ever  mentioned,  yet  5  names  are  given, 
as  follows:  Kishkakon,  Sinago,  Keinon- 
che,  Nassauaketon,  and  Sable.  La  Mothe 
Cadillac  says  there  were  4  bands:  Kis- 
kakon,  Sinago,  Sable,  and  Nassauake- 
ton (Verwyst,  Miss.  Labors,  210,  1886). 
Outaoutiboy,  chief  of  the  Ottawa,  speak- 
ing at  the  conference  with  Gov.  de  Cal- 
li^res,  Sept.  3,  1700.  said:  **I  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  four  Outaouais  nations, 
to  wit:  The  Outaouaee  of  the  Sable,  the 
Outaouaes  Sinago,  the  Kiskakons,  and 
the  people  of  the  Fork"  (Nassawaketon). 
In  addition  to  these  chief  divisions  there 
were  minor  local  bands,  as  Blanchard's 
Fork,  Kajienatroene,  Maskasinik,  Nega- 
ouichiriniouek,  Niscak,  Ommunise,  Oton- 
tagan.  Talon,  and  TAunder  Bay.  Chau- 
vignerie  in  1736  distinguished  the  Ottawa 
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of  Grand  River,  L.  Nipissing,  Michili- 
mackinacv  Detroit,  and  Saginaw.  Accord- 
ing to  Morgan  the  names  of  the  Ottawa 
^ntes  are  unknown,  hut  Chauvignerie 
in  1736  mentioned  the  hear,  otter,  gray 
BQuirrel,  and  hlack  squirrel  as  the  totems 
of  different  bands  of  the  tribe.  Accord- 
inj^  to  Charlevoix  the  Ottawa  signed 
with  a  hare  the  provisional  treatv  con- 
cluded at  Montreal  in  1700.  At  the 
great  conference  on  the  Maumee  in  1793 
they  signed  with  the  otter  totem.  In 
Tanner's  Narrative  is  given  a  list  of  18 
totems  among  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  which  are 
Ottawa  and  which  Chippewa. 

The  Ottawa  entered  into  numerous 
treaties  with  the  United  States,  as  fol- 
lows: Ft  Mcintosh,  Jan.  21, 1786;  Ft  Ear- 
mar,  Ohio,  Jan.  9, 1789;  Greenville,  Ohio, 
Aug.  3,  1795;  Ft  Industry,  July  4,  1805; 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Nov.  17,  1807;  Browns- 
town,  Mich.,  Nov.  25,  1808;  Greenville, 
Ohio,  July  22. 1814;  Spring  Wells,  Mich., 
Sept.  8,  1815;  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  24, 
1816;  on  the  Miami,  Ohio,  Sept  29, 1817; 
St  Mary's,  Ohio,  Sept.  17,  1818;  L'Arbre 
Crocheand  Michilimackinac,  Mich.,  July 
6,  1820;  Chicago.  111.,  Aug.  29.  1821; 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  Aug.  19,  1825; 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Aug.  25,  1828;  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  29,  1829;  Miami 
Bav,  Ohio,  Aug.  30, 1831;  Maumee,  Ohio, 
Feb.  18, 1833;  Chicago,  111  ,Sept.  26, 1833; 
Washington,  D.  C,  Mar.  28, 1836;  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  June  5  and  17, 1846;  Detroit, 
Mich.,  July  31,  1855,  and  Washington, 
D.  C,  June  24^  1862. 

The  ]x>pulation  of  the  different  Ottawa 
groups  is  not  known  with  certainty.  In 
1906  the  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  on  Mani- 
toulin  and  Cock  bum  ids.,  Canada,  were 
1,497,  of  whom  about  half  were  Ottawa; 
there  were  197  Ottawa  under  the  Sen- 
eca School,  Okla.,  and  in  Michigan 
5,587  scattered  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  in 
1900,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are  Otta- 
wa.    The  total  is  therefore  about  4,700. 

The  following  are  or  were  Ottawa 
villages:  A^^akotcheising,  Anamiewati- 
gong,  Apontigoumy,  Machonee,  Manistee, 
Menawzhetaunaung,  Meshkemau,  Mich- 
ilimackinac, Middle  Village,  Obidgewong 
(mixed) ,  Oquanoxa,  Roche  de  Bceuf,  Saint 
Si mon  ( mission ) ,  Shabawy wyagun,  Tush- 
quegan,  Waeanakisi,  Walpole  Island, 
Wangau,  Wolf  Rapids. 

(j.  M.  J.  N.  B.  H.) 
Aktawwah.— Kane,  Wanderings  of  an  Artist,  23. 
18&9.  AlgODqniiu  8iiperi«iin.-nJe8.  Rel.  1670,  78, 
1868.  AadaU  hoaato.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tiibea,m,79.1854.  A]idatalioiiati.>-8agard(16S2), 
Hist,  du  Can.,  i,  192, 1866  (Huron  name).  Anda- 
taluta.— Coze,  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Atawawaa.— 
Colden  (1T27),  Five  Nations,  29. 1747.  Atowaa.— 
Scboolcnh,  Ind.  Tribes,  v7l48, 1865.  AtUwat.— 
JdMn  ( 1812)  In  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU.,  v,  460, 1885. 
Attawawaa.— Park  man ,  Pioneers,  847, 1888.  Anta- 
va.— Abnaki  Speller  (1880)  in  Me.  Hist  Soc.CoU., 
TT .  247. 1 850.  AatonacdEi.— <nark.  Ononda^  i,  204, 
on  poilt  leiU.~flagard,  Hist,  du 


Can.,  I,  192,  1866.  Oktoeoz  relaoM.— Cbamplain 
(1616),  (Euvres,  it.  58,  1870.  OonrtarnellM.— 
Lapbam,  Inds.  Wis.,  ii,  1870.  Dewafamaa.— Mo- 
Kenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  79, 1854.  Dewa- 
naas.— Colden  (1727).  Five  Nations.  42,  1747 
('mumblers':  Iroquois  name)..  Ku'taki.— Gat- 
schet.  Fox  MS.,B.A.£.(  Fox  name).  Oadauwaoa.— 
Parkman,  Pioneers,  847, 1883.  Octogvmisto.— Fort 
James  conf.  (1683)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv, 
773,  1883.  Odahwah.— Jonea,  OJebway  Inds..  178, 
1863.  Odahwaof.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  V.  31, 1885.  Odawas.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  V,  145.  1855.  Ondataooaouat.— Jes.  Rel. 
1654,  9.  1858.  Oadataooatoaat-^harlevoix,  New 
France,  ii,  270,  note.  1866.  Ondatauauat— Bres- 
sani  quoted  in  note  to  Charlevoix,  ibid.  Ondata- 
wawat.— Jes.  Rel.  1656, 17, 1858  (Huron  name,  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Algonkin).  Ondatooa- 
tandy.— Jes.  Rel.  1648, 62. 1858Tprobably  identical, 
though  Lalement  supposed  them  to  be  a  division 
of  the  Winnebago).  OBdontaooaheronnon.— Jes. 
Rel.  1644.  99. 1858.  OBd8ta8aka.-^Ies.  Rel.  I&t2, 10. 
1858.  OnoBtakaes.— Doc.  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  IX,  596,  1855  (confounded  with  the  Onon- 
daga). Ontaaaak.— Jes.  Rel.  1648. 62, 1858.  Ontao- 
Ba&.— Hennepin  (^1683).  La.,  Shea  ed.,  276,  1880. 
Oatdwawiet.— Olarkson  (1766)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,    IV,    269,    1854.    Onttaooaots.— Hennepin 

!1683).  La.,  Shea  ed.,  52,  1880.  Otakaa.— Smith 
1785)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  554, 
853.  Otaoas.— DenonviUe  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  886,  1855.  OtaBaia.— Conf.  of  1751, 
ibid  ,  X.  232. 1858.  Otoouaka.->Jes.  Rel.  1670, 6, 1858. 
Otaona.— DenonviUe  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX,  386. 1855.  OUuaa.— Doc.of  1668  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  138. 1875.  OU'wa.— Gatschet,  Ojibwa 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882 (Chippewa  name).  O-U'-wa.— 
Hewitt,  Onondaga  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1888  (Onondaga 
name).  OUwas.— DenonvUle  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  466.  1853.  OUwans.— Albany  conf. 
n726),  ibid.,  V.  791,  1855.  OUwawaa.— Ibid.,  795. 
Otoways.— Pike.  Exped.,  pt.  1,  app.,  63,  1810. 
Ottah-wah.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  HU(t.  Soc. 
Coll.,  v,  193, 1885.  Ot-Uh-way.— Ibid..  282.  Otto- 
ouais.— Doc.  of  1760  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x, 
982, 1858.  Ottaoaeta.~-Perkin8  and  Peck,  Annals 
of  the  West,  88, 1850.  OtUuwah.--Macauley,  N.Y., 
n,  174, 1829.  OtUwaoks.— Albany  conf.  (1726)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  791, 1855.  OtUwaes.— Cour- 
celles  (1671),  ibid.,  ix,  85, 1855.  OtUwaea-John- 
son  a763),  ibid.,  Vll,  525,  1856.  Ottowagas.— 
Qoldthwatt  (1766)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ColL,  Ist 
s.,  X,  122,  1809.  Ottowaies.— Croghan  (1760), 
ibid., 4th  8.,  IX,  249, 1871.  Ottowak.— Long.  Exped. 
St.  Peter's  R..  ii,  151,  1824.  OtUwaa.— Writer  of 
1684  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
171, 1872.  OtUwawa.— Doc.  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IV,  122, 1854.  OtUwawaaa.— Livingston 
(1687),  ibid..  Ill,  443,  1853.  OtUwawe.—Dongan 
(1687),  ibid.,  476.  Ottowawooes.— Doc.  of  1688. 
ibid.,  665.  Ottawaw».-Croghan  (1760)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix,  260,  1871.  Ottaway.— 
Schuyler  (1698)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv.  406. 
1854.  OtUwwawa.—Tanner,Narr.,  86.1830.  Ottow- 
wawwaf.>-Ibid.,  315  (Ottawa  name).  Ottawwaw- 
wnf.— Parkman,  Pioneers,  347,  1883.  Ottawaa.— 
Lang  and  Taylor,  Rep.,  23,  1843.  Ottoawa.— 
Livingston  (1687)  inN.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  448, 
1853.  Ottova.—Markham  (1691),  ibid.,  808.  Otto- 
waes.— Johnson  (1764).  ibid.,  vil,  674.  Hm.  Otto- 
waia.— Dongan  {ca.  1686),  ibid.,  iii,  396,  1858. 
Ottowaa.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted  by  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in,  554,  1853.  Ottowata.— 
Treaty  of  1829  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  164,  1873. 
Ottowans.— Edwards  (1788)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ist.  s.,  IX,  92, 1801.  Ottowauways.— Doc.  of 
1747  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi.  891. 1855.  Otto- 
wawa.-Lamberville  (1686),  ibid.,  iii,  490,  1858. 
Ottowawe.— Valiant  (1688).  ibid.,  522.  Otto- 
wawa.— Carver, Trav..  19, 1778.  Ottowayer.— Vater, 
Mith.,  pt.  3,  Hec.  3, 406,  1816.  Ottoways.— Lords  of 
Trade  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  622, 1855. 
Ottowosa. —Valiant  (1688),  ibid.,  in.  522,  1S53. 
OttwaMa.— Dongan  (1686),  ibid.,  ix,  318.  1855. 
Ooatawaia.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.,jbt.  1,  map,  1761. 
Ooatonax.— La  Barre  (1683)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX,  202,  1855.  OiitaoU.— Vaudreull  (1703),  Ibid., 
743.  Oataoiaa.— Doc.  of  1748,  ibid.,  x.  151,  1858. 
OntaonaM.~Wanen(1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.CoU.. 
V.  407.  1885.   Ontaooaoa.— Jes.  Rel.  1671,  25,  1858. 
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OntaSMt.— Doc.  of  1693  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 

562.1855.  8ta8ao«.— Doc. of  1695,  ibid.,  604.  Outaoii- 
Mft.— Frontenac  (1678),  ibid.,  95.  SUSaM.— Mon- 
treal conf.  (1700),  lbid.,719.    0uU«»6«.— Ibid.,  720. 

OutaouagM La  Qalissoni^re  (1748),  ibid.,  x,  182. 

1858.  Outaouaies.— Denonville  (1687),  ibid.,  ix, 
865,  1855.  Outaouaia.— Talon?  (1670)  quoted  by 
Neill.  Minn.,  120, 1858.  OntaSaia.— Doc.  of  1695  in 
N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX,  698.1855.  StaSais.— Doc. 
of  1695,  ibid.,  601.  Ottta4raaks.-Je9.  Rel.  1656, 38, 
1858.  Outaouan.-Jes.  Rel.  1640.  84, 1858.  Outaou- 
ao>.  — Frontenac  (1681)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
146,  1855.  Otttaouas.— Writer  of  1660  in  Mamry, 
D6c.,  I,  56,  1876.  OutaSaa.— Doc.  of  1746  In  N.Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hi8t.,  X,  51,  1858.  StaSaa.— Denonville 
(1688),  ibid., IX,  384, 1855.  Outaouata.— Doc.  of  1757, 
ibid.,  X,  630, 1858.  Outaonaua.— Doc.  of  1691.  ibid., 
IX, 521. 1855.  Outaouax.— La Barre  (1683), ibid., 20L 
Ontaouaya.— Writer  of  1690  in  Margry,  D^c,  I, 
69,  1875.  Outaoues.— Frontenac  (1682)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist. ,  IX,  176, 1855.  Outaoiioia.— Courcel- 
les  (1670),  ibid.,  788.  OutaBoii.— Doc.  of  1695.  ibid., 
611.  OutaoutM.— Lamberville  (1684).  ibid.,  259. 
OtttaSuaa.— Beauhamoi<4  (1744 ).  ibid.,  1112.  Outao- 
▼ao«.— Crepy,  Map.  ca.  1756.  Outaovaa.— Hennepin 
(1683)  in  Harris,  Voy.,  Ii.  917, 1706.  Outaowaiea.— 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  212, 1816.  Outarwaa.— 
Lords  of  Trade  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v, 

621. 1856.  OttUoaas.— Frontenac  (1682),  ibid.,  ix, 
180, 1856.  OuUuaa.— DenonvUle  (1686),  ibid.,  295. 
Outauies.— Parkman,  Pioneers,  847,  1883.  Outau- 
oia.— Frontenae  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
182, 1886.  (hiUvU.— Writer  of  1761  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  8.,  IX,  428,  1871.  OuUvoia.— TonU 
(1694)  in  Margry,  D^c,  it,  4,  1880.  OnUwaos.— 
Courcelles  (1671)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  79, 
1855.  OuUwaia.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Dom . ,  pt.  1. 47 J761. 
Outawaa.— Talon  (1670)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 

IX,  65.  1855.  Outawaae.— Doc.  of  1671,  ibid.,  IX, 
84,  1855.  OuUwawaa.— Writer  of  1756  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  8.,  vn.  117,  1801.  OuUway.— 
Charlevoix,  Voy.  to  N.  Am.,  ii,  47,  1766.  OuU- 
wics.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  100,  1816. 
OuUwoia.— Doc.ofl7461nN.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 

X,  84,  1858.    Outdiiaoia.~BouiH8on  (1699)  quoted 

SShea,  Early  Voy.,  45, 1861.  Outeonaa.— Chau- 
nerie  (1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
bes.  III,  564,  1863.  Outimaca.— Imlay,  West. 
Ter.,  292,  1797.  Outontagans.— Lahontan  (1703) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  606,  note,  1856.  Out- 
ouaoka.— Coxe,  Carolana,  46,  1741.  Outouaos. — 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Ili,  489,  note,  1853.  Out- 
ooais.— Parkman,  Pioneers,  347,  1883.  Outoua- 
ouat.— 8t  Cosme  (ca.  1700)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy., 
47,  1861.  OntoiiTas.— Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals 
of  the  West.  38,  1850.  Outowaci.— .lefferys,  Fr. 
Dom.,  pt,  1,  map,  1761.  Outtamacks. — Croghan 
(1765)  In  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Geol.,  272.  1H31. 
Outtaoia.— Vaudreuil  (1703)  inN.Y.  Doc. Col. Hist., 
IX,  743.  1856.*  Outtaouaota.— Hennepin,  Cont.  of 
New Diflcov., 129. 1698.  Outtaouata.— Ibid.,85.  Out- 
taSea.— De  Calli^res  (1700)  inN.  Y.  Doc.Col.Hist., 
IX,  708. 1855.  Outtaouii.— Vaudreuil  (1707),  ibid., 
810.  Outtauoit.— Vaudreuil  (1704),  ibid., 760.  Out- 
Uwaato.— Parkman,  Pioneers,  347,  1883.  Ontto- 
waa.— Denonville  (1686)in  N.  Y.Doc.Col.Hist.,ix, 
300.1855.  Outtoaeto.— Parkman,  Pioneers, 347, 1883. 
Outtouata.— Hennepin,  New  Disco  v.,  87, 1698.  Son- 
taouaiu.— Doc.  of  1691  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ctol.  Hist.,  ix, 
618, 1855  (confounded  with  the  Seneca).  Tawaa. — 
Campbell  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s., 
IX,  367, 1871.  Tawaa.— Bouquet  (1760).  ibid.,  822. 
Tawawa— Trader  of  1778  quoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  560,  1853.  Tawaya.— Croghan 
(1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix.  275, 
1871  (Delaware  form).  Touloucs.— Lambcr\'ille 
(1686)  inN.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  iii.  489, 1853  (mis- 

Erint).  Towako.— WalamOlum  (1833)  inBrinton, 
enape  Leg.,  206,  1885  (old  Delaware  name). 
Towakon.— Ibid..  198.  Traders.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  146,  1855.  TJda'wak.— Gatschet.  Penob- 
scot MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887 (Penobscot  name).  TJkua'- 
yata.— Oatschet,  Wyandot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877 
(Huron  name).  TJtaobaea.— Barcia,  Ensavo, 
297,  1723.  TJUwaa.— La  Tour,  Map,  1779.  UUwa- 
waa.— Colden  (1?27),  Five  Nations.  22, 1747.  Uto- 
vautM.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  236,  1723.  UtUwa.— 
ColdenjnW)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  667, 
1866.  WagaiUiaera.- Doc.  of  1699.  ibid.,  iv,  566. 
1864.    Waffanhaea.— Livingston  (1700),  ibid..  691. 

9 


Waganha't.— Hunter  (1710),  ibid.,  V,  168,  1855 
('stammerers':  Iroquois  name),  wafania. — 
Markham  (1691).  ibid.,  iii.  808, 1853.  Wacannea.— 
Bleeker  (1701),  ibid.,  iv,  891. 1854.  Wafenhanea.— 
Weasels  (1693).  ibid.,  iv,  61, 1864.  Waguaha.— Col- 
den (1727),  Five  Nations,  108, 1747.  Wahannaa.— 
Romer  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  799. 1854. 
WaUwawininiwok.— Baraga,  Eng.-Otch.  Diet.,  300. 
1878  (trans.:  'men  of  the  bulrushes';  bo  called 
because  many  rushes  grew  in  Ottawa  r.). 
Wdowo.— Abnaki  Spelling  Book  (1880)  quoted  in 
Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  247,  1869  (Abnaki  name). 
WUwaa.— Heckewelder  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ColL, 
2d  8.,  X,  128, 1823. 

Otter  TaU.  A  band  of  the  Pillager 
Chippewa  on  White  Earth  res.,  Minn., 
numbering  726  in  1906. 

OtuMon  (probably  from  tUasHrif  *  bench  * 
or  *  platform'  in  the  lodge. — ^W.  J.)  A 
former  Chippewa  village,  taking  ite  name 
from  a  chief,  on  upper  Huron  r.  m  Sanilac 
CO.,  Mich.,  on  a  reserve  sold  in  1837. 

Otsagert,  Peter.     See  OtsiqiLeUe. 

Otsenne   (* intermediate  people').      A. 
Sekani  tribe  living  between  the  Saschut- 
kenne  and  the  Tselone  on  the  w.  side  of 
the  Rocky  mts.,  Brit.  Col. 
Otsen-ne.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  29, 1893. 

Onabanghirea.  One  of  several  towns 
situated  close  together,  apparently  on 
Ohio  r.  or  one  of  its  tributaries,  on  Mar- 
quette's map  of  1673  as  given  by  Theve- 
not  (but  not  on  the  true  map  as  given 
by  Snea,  Disco  v.  and  Expl.  Miss.  Val., 
1852 ) .  It  is  possible  that  the  name  refers 
to  the  Ouabano;  but  the  way  in  which 
these  towns  are  located  on  the  map 
shows  that  their  situation  is  mere  guess- 
work. 

Ouabano  ( Algonquian :  *  eastern ' ;  cf .  - 1  h- 
naki).  An  unidentified  tribe  or  band, 
probably  Algonquian,  encountered  by  La 
Salle  in  1683.  They  traded  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  at  La  Salle's  solicitation 
visited  Fort  St  Louis  on  Illinois  r.  in 
company  with  the  Shawnee  and  Chaskpe. 
They  appear  to  have  come  from  the  S. 
Oabano.— La  Salle  (1683)  in  Margry,  D^c,  ii.  314, 
1877.  Ouabana.— Memoir  of  1706  in  N.  V.  Doc 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  799, 1865. 

Ouachita.  A  former  tribe,  apparently 
Caddoan,  residing  on  Black  or  Ouachita 
r.,  in  N.  E.  Louisiana.  Bienville  in  1700 
encountered  some  of  them  carrying  salt 
to  the  Taensa,  with  whom  he  says  they 
were  intending  to  live.  Later  he  reached 
the  main  Ouachita  village,  which  hefonnd 
to  comprise  about  5  houses  and  to  con- 
tain about  70  men.  It  would  seem  that 
the  tril>e  subsequently  retired  before  the 
Chickasaw  and  settled  among  the  Natch- 
itoch,  their  identity  being  soon  after- 
ward lost.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Wichita.  (j.  r,  s.) 
Ouachibes.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  1*28,  1816. 
OuachiU.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  Ill,  18. 1851.  Ooaehites.— Du  Pratz,  Hist  Lon- 
Lsiane,  318,  1774.  Onaaitaa.- Tonti  (1690)  in 
French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  72,  1846.  Ouaatitaa.— 
P4nicaiU  (1712)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  v,  497.  1H88. 
OuatchiU.— Iberville  (1700),  ibid.,  iv,  414,  1880. 
Quachita.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.A.E.,  La.  map, 
1900.  Wooaohita.— Ann.  de  la  Prop,  de  la  Fdl, 
II,  384,  ca.  1825. 
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Oiiadaongeoniiaton.  Mentioned  by  Al- 
cedo  (Die.  Geog.,  iii,  416,  1788)  as  an 
Indian  settlement  of  Loaisiana,  '*in  the 
territory  of  the  Sioux  of  the  west'*  The 
name  is  possibly  a  synonym  of  Wea. 

Ouade.  A  village  in  Georgia,  about 
1564,  near  the  coast,  ap^u^ntly  on  or 
near  lower  Altamaha  r.  De  Bry  (Brev. 
Narr.,  ii,  map,  1591)  locates  it  on  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina,  s.  of  Ft  St  Helena. 
The  name  may  be  a  dialectic  form  of 
Guale,  q.  v. 

Onaleanieon.  A  tribe  mentioned  by 
Coxe  (Carolana,  48,  1741),  in  connection 
with  the  Foxes  and  Menominee,  as  living 
on  Wisconsin  r.,  Wis.  Thewordmaybe 
a  corrupted  form  of  Iliniouec  (Illinois) 
or  may  possibly  refer  to  the  Winnebago. 

Oiudnek't  Band  ( Ou-a-hick).  The  local 
name  of  a  Snake  band  formerly  in  Eureka 
vallev,  B.  Greg. — Drew  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
59,  1863. 

Oaanatina.  Mentioned  by  Smith  ( Bou- 
quet's Exped..  70,  1766)  as  a  tribe  prob- 
ably associated  with  the  Creeks  and  num- 
bering 300.  Schoolcraft  includes  them 
under  the  headinc  "Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Creeks.'*  It  is  possible  that  they 
are  identical  with  the  Wewoka  (q.  v.) 
who  lived  on  Wenoka  cr.,  Elmore  co., 
Ala.  (c.  T. ) 

OiumUdnft.— Bondinot,  SUr  in  the  West.  128, 1816. 
Oaaiiikina.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  567, 1853. 

Ouananiohe.  A  species  of  salmon  (Sal- 
mo  Balar  ouananiche)  found  in  the  waters 
of  E.  Quebecand  part  of  Labrador.  Cham- 
bers (The  Ouananiche,  60,  1896)  cites  26 
different  spellings,  literary  and  popular, 
French  Canadian  and  English,  including 
wananish,  ouininirliey  vnninishy  and  vrin- 
aniSy  all  of  them  corruptions  of  the 
French  Canadian  ouananicney  which  form 
app^rs  in  the  documents  of  the  old 
Jesuit  missionaries.  An  English  uinanis 
dates  back  to  the  first  decade  of  the  19th 
century;  awenanish  is  used  by  Bouchette 
somewhat  later.  The  source  of  the 
word  is  wananuh  in  the  Montagnais  dia- 
lect of  Algonquian,  which  seems  to  be  a 
diminutive  in  -ish  of  vxinans  or  aivananSf 
one  of  the  words  for  salmon  in  the  older 
language.  Dr  Wm.  Jones  suggests  a  cog- 
nate form  of  the  Chippewa  wininUhy  *  un- 
pleasant fat'  (M  referring  to  unpleasant- 
ness), and  says  the  same  language  has  un- 
nM  (animate),  *i9  unclean.*    (a.  f.  c.) 

Ouapoa.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  La 
Salle  in  1680  (Margry,  D^c,  ii,  60,  1877) 
as  li\'ing  in  lower  Michigan.  Probablv 
PoneSy  or  Potur,  1.  e.  Potawatomi,  with 
the  demonstrative  prefix  owi.     (j.  m.) 

Ouasoaarini  (probably  for  Awaiitsiwini' 
nlvydgj  'people  of  the  Bullhead  clan.* — 
W.  J.) .  A  Chippewa  tribe  living  in  1640 
on  Georgian  bay,  Ontario,  n.  of  the  Hu- 
rons  (Jes.  Rel.  1640,  34, 1858).  They  are 
probably  identical  with  the  Ouassi,  found 


in  the  vicinity  of  Nipigon  r.  in  1736;  also 
with  the  Ouasaouanik,  spoken  of  in  1658 
as  a  well-known  tribe  living  near  the 
Sault  Ste  Marie.  The  Ouassi  were  found 
by  J.  Long  in  1791,  mixed  with  other 
Chippewa,  on  the  n.  shore  of  L.  Superior, 
almost  exactly  in  the  locality  assigned 
them  by  Dobbs  in  1744.  Chauvignerie 
estimated  their  number  in  1736  at  about 
300  souls,  and  stated  that  the  catfish 
(bullhead)  was  their  totem,  which  was 
also  the  totem  of  the  Awausee  (q.  v. ),  one 
of  the  Chippewa  bands  at  Sault  Ste  Marie. 
A(ra«MBik.-Je8.  Rel.  1648.  62,  1868.  AwMatd".— 
Wm.  Jones  inf'n,  1905  (correct  Chippewa  form). 
Ott»o<.— Chauvignerie  ( 1786)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist. . 
IX.  1054, 1855.  Ouali.— Chauvignerie  (1736}  quoted 
by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  556, 1853  (misprint). 
OnuMiiwiiniV -Jes.  Rel.  1658,  22.  1858.  Ouaaou- 
arinu-Jes.  Rel.  1640,  34,  1888.  Ouaui.— Dobbs. 
Hudson  Bay,  82. 1744.  Watawaiiik.-^es.  Rel.,  in. 
index.  1858.  WassM.— Long.  Voy.  and  Trav.,  45. 
1791. 

Oaenrio.  A  Huron  village,  situated,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1635, 
about  1  league  from  Ossossan^.  Father 
Jones  (Jes.  Rel.,  xxxiv,  255, 1898)  places 
it  in  Tiny  tp.,  about  3  m.  n.  s.  of  La  Fon- 
taine, Ontario.  Its  people  had  previously 
been  a  part  of  those  of  Toanche  and  Ihona- 
tiria.  In  1635  three  feasts  were  held  here 
to  satisfy  a  dream,  the  description  of  the 
accompanying  ceremonies  giving  a  fair 
idea  of  such  performances  Ues.  Rel.,  x. 
201,  1897).  In  1637  an  epidemic  caused 
great  distress  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ouen- 
rio,  carrying  off  many  and  creating  a 
desire  to'  have  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
dwell  among  them.  In  his  Relation  for 
1635  Le  Jeune  says  their  cabins  were 
better  than  the  hovels  of  the  Montagnais 
and  were  constructed  like  bowers,  or 
garden  arbors,  of  which,  instead  of 
branches  and  grass,  some  were  covered 
with  cedar  bark,  others  w^ith  broad  strips 
of  ash,  elm,  fir,  or  spruce  bark;  and  al- 
though those  of  cedar  were  regarded  as 
best,  they  were  very  inflammable,  where- 
fore so  many  similar  villages  had  been 
burned.  ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

OnMohekgagamioailimy  (possibly  for 
Ushashd^tagamiti^ntnlfdiijy  'people  of  the 
ridge* ).  TheCaribougensof  the  Chippe- 
wa of  Rainy  r.,  Minn.  St  Pierre  in  1753 
{Margrv,D^c.,  vr,  649, 1886)  spoke  of  them 
as  near  Kainy  lake,  Ontario.         ( w.  j.  ) 

Oagh«tg«odatons  ('dung  village').  A 
village  or  subdivision  of  one  of  the  western 
Sioux  bands. 

Oittdaohenaton.— JefTerys  (1763),  Am.  Atlas,  map  5. 
1776.  Onchetffeohaton. — De  rlale,  map  of  La. 
(1700),  in  Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  164, 1858.  Oaghetgio- 
datons.— Le  Sueur  (1700)  in  Margry,  D<^.,  vi.  87, 
1»<7.  Oufhetgeodatoni.—Le  Sueur  (1700)  in  Neill. 
Hist.  Minn.,  170, 1858.    Ouidachenaton.— De  I'lsle, 


op.     cit.      duidaougeouaton.— Jefferys,     op.    cii. 
Oiiidaouceoumaton. — De  la  Tour,  map,  1779 
j>rint  ofm  for  n).    Ouidaougeounaton. — Carte  des 


(mis- 


Poss.  Angl.,   1777.     Ouidaugeoonaton.— De   I'lsle, 
op.  fit. 
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Ouhajwiehkinffh.  An  Algonquian  vil- 
lage on  Long  id.,  N.  Y.,  probably  near 
the  western  end. — Doc.  of  1645  in  N.  Y. 
Doc  Col.  Hist,  XIV,  60,  1883. 

OuUtenon  (abbr.  of  wavdiatanong^  'at 
watviiaianj*  i.  e.  *the  current  goes  round* : 
whence  the  name  of  the  Wea  tribe. — 
Gerard).  The  principal  village  of  the 
Wea,  situated  on  the  s.  e.  bank  of  the 
Wabash,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Wea 
cr.,  in  what  is  now  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind. 
It  was  headquarters  for  the  French  traders 
in  that  section,  the  French  Ft  Ouiatenon 
having  been  nearly  opp<)site  the  mouth  of 
the  creek.  It  is  described  as  extending 
3  m.,  though  the  number  of  houses  it 
contained  was  but  70,  exclusive  of  the 
French  dwellings.  In  1777  this  was  the 
principal  Indian  center  on  the  Wabash, 
Ouiatenon  and  a  Kickapoo  town  on  the 
oi>po6ite  side  of  the  river  together  con- 
taining 1,000  fighting  men.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  United  States  troops  under 
Gen.  Scott  fn  1791.  For  forms  of  the 
name,  see  Wea.  (j.  m.    j.  p.  d.) 

Onikaliny  (misprint  of  Onikaliny),  A 
tribe  n.  of  L.  Superior  in  1697,  who  some- 
times traded  with  the  French,  but  gen- 
erally with  the  English  on  Hudson  bay. 
They  may  have  been  the  Maskegon. 
0«ns  de  TOutarde.— LaCheenaye  (1697)  m  Margry, 
D^.,  VI,  7, 1886.    Ouikaliny.— Ibid.,  7. 

Ouinebigonlielini  (probably  for  Wini' 
bigov^nlnlwiigj  'people  of  the  unpleasant 
water. ' — W.  J. ) .  A  tribe  or  band,  doubt- 
less of  the  Maskegon,  living  on  Hudson 
bay  at  the  mouth  of  Nelson  r.  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century. 
Onenebefonhelinis.— Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  24, 1744. 
OninebigonhelinL— Ibid.,  23. 

Ouininiohe.     See  Ouananiche. 

OnjatespouitoiiB.  A  band  of  one  of  the 
Dakota  tnbes  w.  of  Mississippi  at  the  close 
of  the  17th  century. 

Otualetpious.— La  Harpe  (1700)  in  French,  Hist. 
0>11.  La.,  Ill,  27, 1851.  (hnaletpoitons.— Le  Sueur 
(1700)  in  Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  170,  1858  (sig.:  'vil- 
lage divided  itito  many  small  bands').  O^ales- 
poitons.— Le  Sueur  quoted  by  Shea,  Early  Voy- 
ages, 104. 1861.  OtUAtetpottetona.— Shea,  ibid..  Ill 
(sie.:  '  yillage  dispersea  in  several  little  bands'), 
(h^atesponitont.— Le  Sueur  (1700)  in  Margry.  EKk;., 
VI,  80,  1886.  Ousratetpony.— P^nicaut  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  II,  pt.  2,  6, 1864. 

Oiik«sestigoii«k  fCree:  ukXslstlgweky 
*  swift- water  people.* — Gerard).  A  Mon- 
tagnais  tribe  or  band,  known  to  the 
French  as  eariy  as  1643.  They  lived  about 
the  headwaters  of  Manicouagan  r.,  n.  of 
the  Papinachois,  with  whom  thev  appear 
to  have  been  in  close  relation.  They  are 
spoken  of  as  a  quiet  and  peaceable  peo- 
ple, willingly  receiving  instructions  from 
the  missionaries.  (j.  m..) 

Ooheaaigiriniooek.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
526,  1878.  OcheMigiriniouek.— Albanol  {ca.  1670) 
quoted  by  Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  ii.  22, 1863.  Oohest- 
Moetoh.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  526, 1878. 
Oobetti  *      -"    '    -    •      ^     '  -^- 


(tfouetoh.— Hind,  Lab.    Penin.,  ii,  20,  1863. 

^tiffoueoki. — Crepv.  Map,  ca.  1755.    Oucheasigi- 

riniouek.— Je8.  Rel .  1670, 13, 1H58.    Ouohestigouek.— 


Ochettigoueoki. — Crepv.  Map,  ca.  1755.  Oucheasigi 
riniouek.— Je8.  Rel .  1670, 13, 1H58.  Ouohestigouek.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1665,  5,  18.58.    Ouohestigouetoh.— Jes.  Rel. 


1664,  13, 1858.    Ouohestigouets.— Belli n,  Map,  1755. 
Oukeflettigouek.~>Jes.  Rel.  1643.  38,  1858. 


Onkiikiniaiiitoak  (probably  for  Okiski- 
manmwogj  'whetstone-bird  people',  i.  e. 
'kingfisher  people').  A  clan  of  the 
Chippewa  of  L.  Superior.  Chauvignerie 
in  1736  noted  the  Oskemanettigons,  an 
Algonquian  tribe  of  40  warriors  on  Win- 
nip^  r.,  having  the  fisher  as  its  totem. 
This  may  be  identical. 
Otkmnanattigoiia.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  1054, 1855.  Oakomanitigons.— 
Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  556, 1853.  Oiiki»kiin«nitottk.-^eg.  Rel. 
1658,22,1858.  Vihkima&rtigSf.—Wm. Jones,  infn, 
1906. 

Ookotoami.  A  Montagnais  band,  part  of 
whom  gathered  at  Three  Rivers,  Quebec, 
in  1641  (Jes.  Rel.  1641,  29, 1858) .  Doubt- 
less a  part  of  the  Attikame^e. 

Onmamiwek  (Montagnais:  umAmitctkf 
*  down  -  stream  people. '  —  Crerard ) .  A 
tribe  or  band  of  Montagnais,  closely 
related  to^  if  not  identical  with,  the 
fiersiamite.  It  is  possible  that  the 
two  were  members  of  one  tribe,  each 
having  its  distinct  oi^ganization.  Shea 
fCharlevoix,  New  France,  ii,  243,1866), 
following  the  Jesuit  Relations,  says 
the  Bersiamite  were  next  to  Tadoussac 
and  the  Oumamiwek  inland  in  the  n.  e. 
The  Relation  of  1670  places  them  below 
the  Papinachois  on  the  St  Lawrence.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  the  Papinachois 
were  chiefly  inland,  probably  about  the 
headwaters  of  Bersiamite  r.  From  a 
conversation  with  an  Oumamiwek  chief 
recorded  by  Father  Henri  Nouvel  (Jes. 
Rel.  1664)  it  is  learned  that  his  people  and 
other  tribes  of  the  lower  St  Lawrence 
were  in  the  habit  at  that  early  day  of 
visiting  the  Hudson  Bay  region.  The 
people  of  this  tribe  were  readily  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries. 
Oumamiois.— Jes.  Rel.  1670,  13,  1858.  SmandSek.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1650,  41.  1858.  8mami8ekhL-^es.  Rel. 
1641,  57,1858.  Oumamiwek.— Bail  loquet  (1661)  in 
Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  20,  1863.  Onmanioueta.— 
Homann  Heirs  map,  1756  (located  about  head  of 
Saguenay  r.,  and  possibly  adistincttribe).  Ouma- 
noU.— Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  21,  1863  (p 
quoting  a  writer  of  1664).    0\  '  "  ^ 

Rel.  1644,  53, 1858  (idenUcal?). 

Oumataehi.  An  Al^nauian  band  liv- 
ing between  Mistassini  ana  Abittibi  lakes, 
Quebec,  in  the  18th  century. 
Onmataehi.— JefTerys,  French  Dom.,  pt.  1,  map, 
1761.  Oumataohiiriouetx.— La  Tour,  Map,  1779 
(should  be  Oumatachiriniouetz). 

Ommashattakan.  A  Seneca  chief,  usu- 
ally called  Ounneashataikau,  or  Tall 
Chief,  bom  in  1750.  He  signed  the 
treaties  of  1797  and  Aug.  31,  1826,  his 
name  appearing  as  Auashodakai  in  the 
latter.  He  liv^  alternately  at  Sc^uakie 
hill  (Dayoitgao),  near  Mt  Morns,  N. 
Y.,  and  at  the  latter  place.  He  died  and 
was  buried  at  Tonawanda  in  1828,  but 
his  remains  were  removed,  June  11, 1884, 
to  Mt  Morris,  where  a  monument  bearing 
his  name  in  the  form  A-wa-nis-ha- 
dek-ha  (meaning  'burning  day')  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  a  graceful  and 
fine-looking  man.  (w.  m.  b.) 
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.  OvBontiMston  ('at  the  foot  of  the 
moantain.' — Hewitt^ .  An  important 
Huron  village  visited  by  De  la  Rocne  Dal- 
lion  in  1626  (Shea,  Oath.  Miss.,  170, 1855) 
and  mentioned  by  Sagard  (Can.,  iii,  805, 
1866)  in  1636.  Tta  location  is  uncertain, 
but  it  was  probably  not  far  from  Niagara 
r.,  and  the  name  may  refer  to  its  situation 
on  the  ridge  facing  the  n.       (w.  m.  b.  ) 

Onrmy  (said  by  Powell  to  be  the  Ute 
attempt  to  pronounce  the  name  WiUie^ 
riven  him  bv  the  white  family  to  which 
he  was  attached  as  a  boy;  other  authori- 
ties give  the  meaning  '  The  Arrow ' ).    A 
chief  of  the  Uncompahgre  Ute,  bom  in 
Colorado  in  1820.     He  was  en^ged  in  a 
fierce  Ftruggle  with  the  Sioux  in  his  early 
manhood,  and  his  only  son  was  captured 
by  his  enemies,  never  to  be  reistored.  His 


relations  with  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, so  far  as  recorded,  b^an  with  the 
treaty  made  by  the  Tabeguache  band  at 
Conejos,  Colo.,  Oct.  7,  1863,  to  which  his 
name  is  signed  *'  U-ray,  or  Arrow."  He 
also  sign^  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
Mar.  2,  1868,  by  the  name  U-re;  though 
to  the  amendment,  Aug.  15,  1868,  it  is 
written  Ou-ray.  He  is  noted  chiefly 
for  his  unwavering  friendship  for  the 
whites,  with  whom  he  always  kept  faith 
and  whose  interests  he  protected  as  far  as 
possible,  even  on  trying  occasions.  It  was 
m  all  probability  his  firm  stand  and  the  re- 
Btraint  he  imposed  upon  his  people  that 
prevented  the  spread  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Ute  in  Sept.  1879,  when  agent  N.  C. 
Meeker  and  others  were  killed  and  the 
women   of  the  agency  made   captives. 


As  soon  as  Ouray  heard  of  this  outbreak 
he  commanded  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
which  the  agent  claimed  would  have 
stopped  further  outrage  had  the  soldiers 
been  withheld.  Ouray  at  this  time 
signed  himself  as  ''head  chief  of  the 
Ute,  though  what  this  designation  im- 
plied is  uncertain.  For  his  efforts  to 
maintain  peace  at  this  time  he  was 
granted  an  annuity  of  $1,000  as  long  as 
he  remained  chief  of  the  Ute.  Ouray 
had  a  fair  education,  speaking  both  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish.  His  death  occurred 
Au^.  24,  1880,  a.t  which  time  he  was  re- 
siding in  a  comfortable,  well-furnished 
house  on  a  farm  which  he  owned  and 
cultivated.  (c.  t.) 

OTuagoueoula  (Choctaw:  'hickory  peo- 
ple,* from  o««oifc,  'hickory').  One  or  the 
9  Natchez  villages  in  1699. 
Noyen.— Richebourg  in  French,  Htet  Coll.  La., 
Ill,  248,  1851.  (hiM^uooiUa.— Iberville(1699)  in 
Margry,  D6c.,  iv,  179,  1880.  Walnut  ViUafe.— 
Gayarrt,  La.,  i,  156, 1851. 

Oiuint.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Outaoity.  Given  in  documents  as  the 
name  or  title  of  a  prominent  Cherokee 
chief  about  1720;  also  spelled  Otacite, 
Otassite,  Outassatah,  Wootassite,  Wrose- 
tasatow. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
529,  546,  1900. 

Oataoaakamigoak  (probably  for  Vtatvd- 
kamiguk,  *  people  of  the  open  country  or 
land. ' — Gerard ).  A  tribe  or  band  on  the 
N.  E.  coast  of  L.  Huron  in  1648;  probably 
a  part  of  the  Ottawa. 

Ouraouakznikou.-Jes.  Rel.  1658,  22,  1858.  OuU- 
oiia]uuni«roak.-Jefl.  Rel.  1648.  62, 1868. 

Oatassatah. — See  OutacUy. 

Oataanink  (corrupted  spelling  of  Dte- 
nink,  from  tUeUj  or  utdUj  'town,*  +  inkf 
'at.* — Gerard).  A  former  Munsee  vil- 
lage, commonly  called  Old  Town,  situated 
on  the  N.  bank  of  White  r. ,  opposite  Mun- 
cie,  Delaware  co.,  Ind.,  on  land  sold  in 
1818.  The  Indians  have  called  the  place 
**  site  of  the  town,"  or  "place  where  the 
town  was,'*  and  whites  have  mistaken 
this  for  the  name  of  the  town  when  it  was 
there.  (j.  p.  d.) 

Old  Town.-J.  P.  Dunn,  infn,  1907.  Ou-tan- 
nink.— Hough,  map,  in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.,  1882. 

Oatchiohagami  (Montagnais:  Utchlkd- 
gdmi,  *  people  near  the  water.* — Gerard). 
The  name  of  a  small  tribe  living  n.  of 
Albany  r.,  in  Keewatin,  Canada.  They 
speak  a  Chippewa  dialect  fairly  well 
understood  by  the  Chippewa  of  the  n. 
shore  of  L.  Superior.  (w.  j.) 

Otdtoa'konsff.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906.  Ontohi- 
chagami.— Jeffreys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  i,  map, 
1761.    Outohiohagamioueti.— La  Tour,  Map,  1779. 

Oatohoa^aL  A  band  that  lived  in  1640 
on  theE.  side  of  Georgian  bay,  Ontario  r., 
and  probably  s.  of  French  r.  They  were 
connected  with  the  Amikwa.  In  1736  they 
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were  living  at  Oka,  Quebec,  and  were  de- 
scribed by  Chauvignerie  as  a  clan  of  the 
Nipissing,  with  the  heron  as  their  totem. 
Admgu^.— Chauvignerie  (1786)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,    IX,    1053,  1865.     Achaque.— Chauvignerie 


1853. 


.rohougttete.-Jes.  Rel.  1648, 61, 1858.    Atoh- 


otagek.— Jes, 

Rel.   1648,  62, 1858. 


1658,  22, 1868.    Atohougbe.-^ 
leto.— Jes.   Rel., 


(1786)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft^  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  654, 
Arohouguett. — Jej 
es.  Rel.  1658, 
\,  62, 1858.    Atobougue 
index,  1858.    Outohougai.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  34,  1858. 
Ontohoagueto.-Jes.  Rel.,  iii,  index,  1858. 

0utimagami(Nipi88ine:  'deep-water  peo- 
ple').  An  unidentified  Algonquian  tribe 
or  band  formerly  living  n.  of  L.  Nipissing, 
toward  Hudson  bay  (Jes.  Rel.  1640,  34, 
1858).  The  name  appears  to  be  identical 
with  that  of  L.  Temagami.         (a.  f.  c.) 

Outnrbi  uUiribi,  'turibi  \_Coregcmus  ar- 
iediij  a  congener  of  the  white-fish]  people. ' 
— Gerard ) .  A  former  Algonquian  tribe  or 
band  in  Ontario,  living  n.  of  L.  Nipissing 
and  wandering  to  the  region  of  Hudson 
bay. 

Otaolubis.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  Hist.  Am., 
II,  49, 1 753.  Outoolottbyt.— Du  Lhut  ( 1684 )  in  Mar- 
gry,  l)6c.,  VI,  51, 1886.  Outurbi.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  34, 
1858. 

Onwera^e  ( Iroq uois  name ) .  One  of  the 
5  Abnaki  villages  in  17(X).— Bellomont 
(1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  758, 
1864. 

Ovens.  The  pit  oven,  consisting  of  a 
hole  excavated  in  the  ground,  heated  with 
fire,  and  then  filled  with  food  which  was 
covered  over  and  allowed  to  cook,  was 
general  in  America,  though  as  a  rule  it  was 
employed  only  occasionally,  and  princi- 
pally for  cooking  vegetal  substances.  This 
method  of  cooking  was  found  necessary 
to  render  acrid  or  poisonous  foods  harm- 


A   PUEBLO  OVEN 


less  and  starchy  foods  saccharine,  and  as 
a  preliminary  in  drying  and  preserving 
food  for  winter  use.  Kude  camp  devices, 
such  as  baking  in  a  cavity  in  the  ashes, 
sometimes  incasing  in  clay  the  substance 
to  l)e  cooked,  were  in  common  use;  sim- 
ple pit  ovens,  charged  according  to  a  defi- 
nite plan,  and  ovens  with  a  draft  hole, 
the  latter  occurring  among  the  Pueblos, 
comprise  the  varieties  of  this  invention 
in  northern  America. 


The  Taculli  cook  roots  in  a  pit  oven, 
placing  a  layer  of  heated  stones  in  the 
Wtom,  then  a  layer  of  food,  and  finally 
a  covering  of  earth.  Powers  says  the 
Porno  extract  the  toxic  principle  from 
buckeyes  by  steaming  them  underground 
for  two  or  three  days;  they  first  excavate 
a  lar^  hole,  pack  it  watertight  around 
the  sides,  burn  a  fire  therein  for  a  space 
of  time,  then  put  in  the  buckeyes  with 
water  and  heated  stones,  and  cover  the 
whole  with  a  layer  of  earth.  The  Hupa, 
Maidu,  Yurok,  and  perhaps  most  of  the 
acorn-consuming  Indians  of  California, 
cooked  acorn  mush  in  small  sand  pits, 
and  the  Tlelding  made  soap-root  ( Chio- 
rogalum  pomeridianum)  palatable  by  cook- 
ing it  in  an  earth-covered  heap.  The 
Hupa  cook  the  same  plant  for  about  two 
days  in  a  large  pit,  lined  with  stones,  in 
which  a  hot  fire  is  maintained  until  the 
stones  and  surrounding  earth  are  well 
heated;  the  fire  is  then  drawn,  the  pit 
lined  with  leaves  of  wild  grape  and  wood 
sorrel  to  improve  the  flavor  of  the  bulbs, 
and  a  quantity  of  the  bulbs  thrown  in; 
leaves  are  then  placed  on  ton,  the  whole 
is  covered  with  earth,  and  a  big  fire  built 
on  top  (Goddard).  The  Indians  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  including  Vancouver  id., 
roasted  clams  in  a  pit  oven,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  New  England  Indians 
followed  m  the  well-known  ''clambake  " 
early  adopted  by  the  whites.  Wherever 
camas  (q.  v. )  is  found,  the  Indians  roasted 
it  in  pits.  A  cavity  is  made  in  the  ground 
large  enough  to  hold  10  to  20  bushels, 
and  lined  with  pebbles;  the  pit  is  then 
filled  in  order  with  roots,  pebbles,  and 
grass,  iipon  which  is  formed  a  hearth  of 
wet  clay,  over  which  a  fire  is  kept  up  for 
about  seventy  hours;  if  the  fire  bums 
through  the  Kearth,  which  is  indicated  by 
steam  rising  through  the  camas,  the  oven 
is  again  covere<i  with  clay  (Gibbs). 

Speaking  of  the  .  Powhatan  Indians, 
Capt.  John  Smith  says:  "The  chief 
root  they  have  for  food  is  called  Tocka- 
whoughe.  It  groweth  like  a  flagge  in 
Marishes.  In  one  day  a  Salvage  will 
gather  suflicient  for  a  weeke.  These 
roots  are  much  of  the  greatnesse  and 
taste  of  Potatoes.  They  use  to  cover  a 
great  many  of  them  with  Oke  leaves  and 
Feme,  and  then  cover  all  with  earth  in 
the  manner  of  a  Cole-pit;  over  it,  on  each 
side,  they  continue  a  great  fire  24  houres 
before  they  dare  eat  it.  Raw  it  is  no 
better  then  poyson,  and  being  rosted, 
except  it  be  tender  and  the  heat  abated, 
or  sliced  and  dryed  in  the  Sunne,  mixed 
with  sorrell  and  meale  or  such  like,  it 
will  prickle  and  torment  the  throat  ex- 
treamely ,  and  vet  in  sommer  they  use  this 
ordinarily  forWead." 

The  Panamint  Indians  of  California 
roasted  cactus  joints  in  pits,  also  mescal, 
and  the  Paiute  and  Siksika  cooked  poi- 
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son  root  (tobacco  root)  in  the  same  way 
(Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  697,  1857; 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  252,  1843);  the  Kut- 
chin  cooked  roots  in  the  same  fashion, 
and  even  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  roasted 
roots  of  the  wild  parsnip  in  underground 
ovens.  Some  tribes,  as  the  Pawnee,  Ka- 
rankawa,  and  Sioux,  simply  roasted 
small  portions  of  com  and  meat  in  ashes; 
and  the  Yuma,  Zuf5i,  and  others  encase 
a  dead  rat  or  a  rabbit  in  clay  and  then 
put  the  ball  in  the  fire  until  the  meat  is 
roasted. 

The  Pueblos  carried  the  art  of  cooking 
in  pit  ovens  much  farther  than  any  other 
Inaians.  They  had  large  community 
ovens  consisting  of  a  bottle-shaped  cav- 
ity excavated  in  the  ground  and  provided 
with  a  draft-hole;  in  these  great  quanti- 
ties of  green  com  ears  are  roasted.  Sim- 
ilar ovens,  12  to  15  ft  in  diameter, 
found  among  the  ancient  ruins  of  the 
Salt  River  valley  in  Arizona,  show  the 
effect  of  great  heat;  the  Apache  employ 
such  ovens  for  roasting  maguey.  Small 
family  ovens  with  draft  hole,  and  others 
consisting  merely  of  a  jar  set  in  the 
ground  and  covered  with  a  stone,  are 
still  used  by  the  Hopi.  These  are  heated 
with  a  fire  of  twies;  a  jar  of  mush  is  set 
in  them,  the  orince  of  the  oven  covered 
with  a  stone  luted  down  with  clay,  and 
a  fire  built  over  the  top  and  kept  burning 
for -about  12  hours.  The  Zufli  had  such 
ovens  lined  with  stone  slabs  but  without 
draft  hole,  and  also  a  pit  ov^n  in  which 
mush  was  baked  between  slabs  of  heated 
stones.  The  dome-shape  ovens  of  stone 
plastered  with  clay  are  in  common  use 
among  the  Pueblos  (except  the  Hopi), 
and  the  Mexicans  of  the  Southwest,  out 
this  form  of  cooking  apparatus  was  intro- 
duced from  Spain  by  way  of  Mexico. 
Some  of  the  Pueblos  had  an  oven  cult, 
in  Zufli  represented  by  the  demon  in- 
spector of  ovens.    See  tbod. 

Consult  Boas  in  Proc.  Brit.  A.  A.  S. 
1890,  15,  1891;  Chesnut  in  Cont.  Nat. 
Herb.,  vii,  no.  3,  1902;  Gushing  in  The 
Millstone,  ix,  1884;  Coville  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  v,  354,  1892;  Dixon  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  xvii,  pt.  3,  1905; 
Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  194, 
1877;  Goddard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Archaeol.  and  Ethnol.,  i,  no.  1, 
1903;  Hudson  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ji,  775, 
1900;  Loskiel,  Hist.  Miss.  United  Breth., 
pt.  1,  108-9,  1794;  Maximilian,  Travels, 
252, 1843;  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1891;  Morice  in  Proc.  Canadian  Inst., 
135,  Oct  1889;  Powers  in  Cont  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  111,49-50,  89, 150,  1877;  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  697,  1857;  Smith, 
Works,  Arber  ed.,  1884.  ( w.h.  ) 

DwaiBki.  A  former  Seneca  village  near 
the  site  of  Wiscoy,  on  the  w.  Imnk  of 
Genesee  r.,  in  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y. 
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Hiahhue.— Procter  (1791)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind. 
Aff.,  I,  158.  1832.  Ohhlaheo.— Procter,  ibid.,  152. 
O-wa-it'-ki.— Morgan.  League  Iroq.,  467, 1861. 

Owassa  ( '  bear ' ) .    A  phratry  and  also  a 
subphratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. 
OwaW  wi'aishi'annn.—HofTman  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E..  42, 1896  (««'di«;ii'anttn= 'phratry'). 

OwaMitsas.  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  an  e.  branch  of  St  Marks  r.,  n.  w.  Fla. ; 

p.  100  in  1822.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 

ar,  364, 1822. 

Owago.  A  former  town  with  a  mixed 
I>opulation,  under  Cayuga  iurisdiction, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Owego  cr., 
about  2  m.  from  the  Susquehanna,  in 
Tioga  CO.,  N.  Y.  In  1779  the  village  con- 
sisted of  about  20  houses,  which  were 
burned  by  Gen.  Poor  of  Sullivan's  army, 
Aug.  20  of  that  year.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Awegen.— Esnauta  and  Rapilly  Map,  1777.  Owa- 
go.—Livermore  (1779)  In  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
VI,  822,  1860.  Owege.— Map  of  1768  In  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist,  viil,  1857.  Owegey.— Guy  Park 
conf.  (1775),  ibid.,  661.  Owegi.-OQssefeld  Map, 
1784.  Owwco.— Johnson  Hall  conf.  (1765)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII.  728,  1866.  Owegr.— Homann 
Heirs  Map,  1756.  Oweigey.— Mt  Johnson  conf. 
(1756)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  984, 1855. 

Owendos  ('an  island',  or  possibly  for 
Ouendxji,  'Hurons').  A  village  marked 
on  early  maps  on  the  headwaters  of 
Tuscarawas  or  Beaver  cr.,  in  Ohio  or 
Pennsylvania. 

Orvendoe*.— Alcedo,  Die.  Qeog.,  in,  274,  1788. 
OwendoM.— Esnauts  and  Rapilly  Map,  1777. 
Owandof.— Homann  Heirs  Map,  1756. 

Owhyhee.  Mentioned  by  Ross  (Fur 
Hunters,  i,  83,  130,  1855),  with  Iroquois 
and  Abnaki,  as  if  the  name  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  members  of  which  formed  a  party 
of  voyageurs  on  Columbia  r.,  Oregon. 
The  name  however,  is  simply  an  early 
form  of  Hawaii,  Kanakas  having  made 
their  influence  felt  on  the  N.  W.  coast  in 
the  early  half  of  the  19th  century  and 
later.  The  name,  spelled  Owyhee,  sur- 
vives as  that  of  a  river  in  Nevada,  Ore- 
gon, and  Idaho,  and  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, a  county,  and  a  postoflSce  in  the 
state  last  mentioned.  See  Hawaiian  in- 
fluence. 

Owijeknmi  {Ou/'t-ye-kumi).  The  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  Quatsino  on  Forward 
inlet,  Quatsino  sd.,  n.  w.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id. — Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.  for  1887,  sec.  ii,  65, 1888. 

Owrs  Town.  A  former  village,  prob- 
ably of  the  Delawares,  on  Mohican  r.  in 
Coshocton  CO.,  Ohio. — Hutchins  map  in 
Smith,  Bouquet's  Exped.,  1766. 

Oxidoddy.  An  Indian  name,  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  preserved  bv  herbalists  and 
"herb  doctors*'  for  black-root.  Culver' s- 
root,  or  Culver's-physic,  Veronica  virgin- 
ica,  (w.  K.  G.) 

Oyak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  E.  shore  of  Kuskokwim  bay, 
Alaska,  just  n.  of  the  mouth  of  Kanek- 
tok  r. 

Oy^Egamut.— Spurr  and  Post  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 
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Oyaron  (o-t-d^-ro**') .  The  common  Iro- 
qfioiB  name  of  the  personal,  and  some- 
times the  gentile  and  tribal,  tntelary, 
guardian  genius,  or  guiding  spirit  believed 
to  protect  and  watch  over  the  destinv 
and  welfare  of  every  persoh  or  kindrea. 

The  doctrines  connected  with  the  con- 
cept of  the  oyaron  lie  at  the  base  of  the 
activities  comprehended  under  the  rubric 
totemism,  the  key  to  which  is  the  idea  of 
guardianship  or  voluntary  protection, 
based  on  the  concept  of  primitive  man 
that  the  earth  and  all  that  it  contains 
was  brought  into  being  by  the  primal 
beings  of  his  cosmogony  solely  for  the 
welfare  and  glory  of  man,  and  that  there- 
fore these  owed  to  him  the  duty  of  vol- 
untarily making  provision  for  his  welfare. 
It  was  a  dogma  of  this  early  philosophy 
that  the  oyaron  was  revealea  or  mani- 
fested itself  to  the  subject  in  a  vision  or 
dream,  either  before  or  after  birth.  After 
birth  it  could  be  ceremonially  acquired 
in  the  following  general  manner:  At  the 
age  of  puberty,  tlie  boy  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  an  old  man,  usually  a  diviner  or 
prophet,  and  the  girl  under  that  of  a 
matron,  withdrew  to  some  secluded  spot, 
in  which  tutor  and  pupil  lived  in  a  lodge 
built  for  the  purpose,  from  which  all 
persons  except  the  novice  and  the  tutor 
were  rigidly  excluded.  During  this 
period  of  strict  seclusion,  the  novice  was 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  fast  and  dosed 
with  prescribed  powders  and  decoctions, 
and  his  face,  shoulders,  and  breast  were 
blackened  to  symbolize  the  mental  dark- 
ness in  which  the  novice  or  initiate  then 
was  and  also  his  physical  want  of  occult 
power.  The  initiate  was  directed  care- 
fully to  observe  his  or  her  dreams  or 
visions  during  this  fast  and  to  report 
them  in  minutest  detail  to  his  tutor, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  give  attention  to 
the  behavior  of  his  charge.  In  the  ful- 
filment of  his  duty,  the  tutor  frequently 
conferred  with  the  ancients,  the  elders 
and  chief  women  of  the  clan  and  tribe, 
"  concerning  his  charge,  in  order  the  better 
to  choose  from  the  occult  hints  embodied 
in  the  dreams  and  visions  what  should 
be  selected,  or  rather  what  had  been 
suggested  in  the  dreams  as  the  tutelary 
or  guardian  gjenius  of  the  initiate,  on 
which  would  in  the  future  depend  the 
welfare  and  security  of  his  life,  his  oyaron^ 
and,  lastly,  what  vocations  he  should 
choose  to  be  successful  in  after  life.  The 
oyaron  revealed  in  one  of  these  mysteri- 
ous dreams  or  visions  consisted  usually 
of  the  first  trifle  that  impressed  the 
ima^nation  of  the  dreamer — a  calumet, 
a  pipej  a  knife,  a  bow  or  an  arrow,  a 
bearskin,  a  plant,  an  animal,  an  action,  a 
^me:  in  a  word,  anything  might  become, 
if  suggested  in  a  dream  or  vision,  a  tute- 
lary or  an  oyaron.  But  what  is  funda- 
mental and  important  is  that  it  was  not 


believed  that  the  object  itself  was  in  fact 
a  spirit  or  genius,  but  that  it  was  its  em- 
bodiment, the  symbol  or  outward  sign  of 
the  union  subsisting  between  the  soul 
and  its  tutelary  or  guardian  genius, 
through  the  guidance  and  potency  of 
which  the  soul  must  know  ana  do  every- 
thing; for,  by  virtue  of  the  oyaron  a  per- 
son could  transform  himself  in  shape 
and  size,  and  could  do  what  he  pleased, 
unless  checked  by  a  more  powerful 
orenda  (|q.  v.)  guided  by  a  more  astute 
oyaron;  it  was  the  subjective  being  which 
was  the  means  of  his  metamorphoses, 
his  enchantments,  whether  he  regarded 
these  changes  real  or  whether  he  was 
persuaded  that  it  was  the  soul  alone  that 
detached  itself,  or  the  genius  that  acted 
in  conformity  with  his  own  intention  and 
according  to  his  will. 

Tutelaries  had  not  the  same  efficiency, 
nor  the  same  scope  of  action.  There  were 
persons  more  favored,  more  enlightened, 
than  the  common  people,  through  the 
guidance  of  genii  of  superior  potency, 
enabling  the  souls  of  such  persons  to  feel 
and  to  see  not  only  what  concerned  their 
possessors  personally,  but  to  see  even  into 
the  very  bottom  of  the  souls  of  other 
persons,  to  pierce  through  the  veil  which 
covered  them,  and  there  to  perceive  the 
natural  and  the  innate  desires  and 
promptings  which  those  souls  might  have 
had,  although  these  souls  themselves 
had  not  perceived  them,  or  at  least  had 
not  expressed  them  by  dreams  and  vi- 
sions, or  although  so  expressed  in  this 
peculiar  manner,  those  revelations  had 
been  entirely  foiigotten.  It  was  this 
ability  of  seeing  into  the  bodies  of  men 
that  gave  these  persons  the  name  saiot- 
kaUa  (Huron),  or  shagotgathwas  (Onon- 
daga), or  aqoidnnachen  (by  both  Hurons 
and  Iroquois),  the  first  signifying  'One 
who  examines  another  by  seemg,*  liter- 
ally, 'one  customarily  looks  at  another.' 
But  beyond  this  occult  knowledge  of 
hidden  things,  they  professed  the  fur- 
ther ability  to  perform  still  othei^  won- 
ders by  means  of  certain  chants,  songs, 
and  dances,  through  which  they  were 
enabled  to  put  forth  their  own  orenda. 
In  this  capacity,  a  person  of  this  class 
received  the  name  arendiouanen  {lor  ha- 
rendiowanen),  a  compound  of  the  noun 
orenda  and  the  qualifier  -wanen^  'large,' 
'great,'  'powerful,'  together  signifying 
*his  orenaa  is  powerful,'  or  'one  whose 
orenda  is  powerful.'  liistly,  the  inter- 
course of  the  persons  having  potent 
orenda  and  superior  oyaron,  with  spirits, 
especially  those  regarded  as  monstrous 
in  form  and  disposition  and  as  hostile  to 
the  welfare  of  man,  ^ve  them  the  name 
of  a^otkon.  'one  who  is  an  otkon'  (q.  v.). 

Those  having  powerful  orenda  and 
possessing  the  protection  of  a  potent 
and  resourceful  oyaron  were  regarded  as 
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wise  men,  knowing  both  human  and  di- 
vine things,  the  efficacy  of  plants,  rocks, 
ores,  and  all  the  occult  virtues  and  se- 
crets of  nature;  not  only  could  they 
sound  liie  depths  of  the  hearts  of  other 
persons,  but  they  could  foresee  what 
would  come  to  pass  in  the  future,  read 
the  fate  of  men  in  the  si^ns,  wonders, 
and  omens  of  the  earth,  claiming  to  main- 
tain intimate  intercourse  with  the  gods, 
a  favor  of  which  less -gifted  persons 
were  quite  unworthy.  These  reputed 
favors  of  the  gods  added  to  an  austerity 
of  life  and  a  well-regulated  code  of  man- 
ners, at  least  in  appearance,  and  a  con- 
duct above  suspicion,  or  at  least  censure, 
gained  them  the  respiect  if  not  the  fear  of 
all  persons,  who  consulted  them  as  ora- 
cles, as  sources  of  truth,  and  the  favored 
mediators  between  man  and  the  ^ods. 
They  could^  foresee  the  success  or  failure 
of  war  or  a  journey,  could  divine  the  se- 
cret source  or  cause  of  illness,  could  sug- 
gest what  would  make  a  hunting  or  a 
fishing  trip  successful,  could  discover 
things  lost  by  theft,  the  source  of  evil 
and  of  spells  and  enchantments,  and  they 
could  applv  their  art  to  exorcise  them, 
to  drive  them  away  and  to  apply  the 
proper  remedies  to  thwart  their  purposes. 
They  were  also  adepts  in  making  their 
calling  one  of  power  and  authority,  and  a 
source  of  profit  and  remuneration. 

The  person  whose  life  was  regarded  as 
being  under  the  protection  of  some  being 
embodied  in  a  material  thing,  in  this 
occult  manner,  had  less  reason  for  appre- 
hension than  he  whose  life  was  so  pro- 
tected by  some  particular  animal,  for 
should  the  animal  die,  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  he  himself  incurred  the 
risk  of  a  like  fate.  This  belief  was  so 
strong  that  many  seemingly  proved  its 
truth  bv  dying  soon  after  the  known 
death  of  the  tutelary  animal.  This  con- 
nection of  things,  which,  although  alien 
to  man,  had  nevertheless  such  an  intimate 
relation  to  his  life,  sprang  from  a  motion, 
an  innate  impulse,  or  from  a  natural  de- 
sire of  the  soul,  which  drew  it  toward 
the  object  and  established  a  moral  union 
between  the  two,  upon  the  maintenance 
of  which  depenuea  the  welfare  of  the 
person  and  tne  peace  of  his  soul.  This 
desire  or  longing  for  Something  seen  in  a 
dream  or  vision  was  very  different  from 
the  momentary  or  voluntary  craving 
which  sprang  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
object  toward  which  the  mind  was  di- 
rected; for  it  was  innate,  intrinsic,  to  the 
soul,  and  did  not  rest  on  any  knowledge 
of  the  need  of  the  thing  bv  the  mind 
itself,  although  it  had  so  mucn  interest  in 
knowing  what  the  soul  desired  or  needed ; 
and,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  strange  that 
the  mind  should  not  know  anything  about 
it,  should  the  tutelary  fail  to  express  itself 
through  dreams  or  visions. 


The  unfortunate  consequences  to  which, 
it  was  believed,  one  would  be  exposed, 
should  he  or  she  fail  to  provide  the  soul 
with  what  it  desired  or  required  as  in- 
dicated in  a  dream  or  vision,  compelled 
the  people  scrupulously  to  observe  all 
dreams  with  the  utmost  care  and  dili- 
gence, and  engaged  not  only  the  dreamer 
out  all  his  tri^men  to  obtain  for  him  all 
the  satisfaction  that  he  could  desire  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  dream.  This  was 
done  in  such  manner  that,  on  these  occa- 
sions, not  only  did  they  not  refuse  any- 
thing asked  of  them  (a  refusal  being  a 
stigma  of  the  utmost  infamy),  but  they 
went  even  farther  than  that  which  would 
have  given  satisfaction,  and  sacrificed 
their  most  precious  possessions. 

In  addition  to  those  tutelaries  belong- 
ing to  every  person,  there  were  oyaron 
common  to  the  family,  the  gens,  or  the 
clan,  and  probably  to  the  tribe,  which 
were  placed  in  the  lodge.  Sacrifices  and 
offerings  were  made  to  them  of  dogs, 
other  animals,  and  various  articles  of 
food,  raiment,  and  adornment.  Warriors 
carried  their  personal  oyaron  carefully 
wrapped  in  some  sacred  skin,  and  they 
did  not  cease  from  invoking  it  to  give 
them  victory  over  their  enemies.  The 
oyaron  was  an  efficient  aid  to  the  shaman 
in  all  things:  in  making  medicines,  in 
healing  wounds,  in  performing  the  mira- 
cles of  his  art,  and  in  exorcising  the  spells 
cast  by  other  shamans  and  in  thwarting 
their  enchantments.  The  sacrifice  or 
offering  w^as  a  very  important  part  of  the 
cult  of  the  oyaron,  for  should  one  have 
failed  to  make  in  its  honor  a  feast,  an 
offering,  or  a  sacrifice,  to  feed  it,  keep  it 
alive,  and  give  it  renewed  strength,  at 
stated  periods,  the  oyaron  would  have  be-* 
come  angry,  and,  if  too  long  neglected, 
would  have  turned  on  its  owner  or  owners 
and  caused  him  or  them  troubles,  illness, 
and  probably  death.  It  was  a  doctrine 
of  this  philosophy  of  the  oyaron  that  if  it 
suggested  the  prohibition  of  anything 
during  the  treatment  of  a  patient  by  a 
shaman  and  this  prohibition  was  neg- 
lected or  disregarded,  the  patient  would 
invariably  have  a  relapse.  Of  such  a 
patient  the  Tuscarora  say  *'one  is  be- 
oyaron-ed*^  (if  such  a  hvbrid  be  permit- 
ted for  illustration) ,  and  is  in  origin  and 
application  like  the  English  **  bewitched.'* 
These  prohibitions  are  what  are  com- 
monly called  taboo.  This  transgression 
of  the  dictum  of  some  oyaron^  or  god, 
becomes  sin  in  the  higher  cults  of  man, 
and  this  fact  leads  to  the  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  genesis  of  the  concept 
of  the  taboo. 

There  was  a  class  of  shamans  of  both 
sexes  who  cast  spells  and  enchantments 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  doing  evil,  for 
the  intent  of  executing  private  vengeance^ 
or  for  the  gratification  of  malice,  and 
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justly  were  they  regarded  with  awe  and 
fear.  In  Iroquois,  they  received  the 
name  agoUcon,  or  hoflnaikon — i.  e.  *they 
are  otkons,^  or  persons  having  the  magic 
power  of  monstrous  heings.  There  were 
also  shamans  of  both  sexes  who  exerted 
their  magic  power  under  the  guidance  of 
their  several  oyaron  to  secure  and  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  their  cotribesmen  by 
consenting  to  attempt  to  correct  and  undo 
the  wrongs  and  evils  devised  and  perpe- 
trated by  the  other  class.  In  either  class 
the  ability  to  do  what  was  not  normal 
sprang  from  the  same  principle,  the  con- 
jectured possession  of  orenda,  or  magic 
power. 

By  the  combined  astuteness  and  po- 
tency of  the  oyaron  of  persons  added  to 
that'of  their  own  inherent  orenda,  some 
highly  favored  individuals  became  im- 
mune to  all  powers  and  influences  belong- 
ing to  the  earth,  since  they  knew  all 
things,  saw  all  things,  and  could  do  all 
things.  Such  personages  or  beings  were 
naturally  shunned  and  feared,  because- of 
this  imputed  invulnerability  and  immu- 
nity from  all  causes  having  their  origin 
on  the  earth.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Oyateshicha  (*bad  nation').  A  band 
of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux.  Neill  gave 
their  habitat  as  on  Rice  cr.,  Minn.,  7  m. 
above  the  falls  of  St  Anthony.  In  1853 
their  village  was  on  Minnesota  r.,  7  m. 
from  the  agency  in  Minnesota;  In  1858 
they  removed  to  Oak  Grove,  and  subse- 
quently to  Nebraska  with  other  Santee 
Sioux. 

Bad.— Prescott  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  n,  171, 
1852.  Ooodroad's  band.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  282.  1854. 
Ooodrod*>  band.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  613, 
1853  (misprint).  O-ya-tay-shee-ka.— Neill  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.Coll.,  I,  263,  1872.  Oyate-citca.— Doreey 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  216,  1887.  Oyate  Aifla.- 
Ibid.  Tahononk  wash  taa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iii,612, 1853  (correctly.  Tachanku  washte, 
•Good  road',  their  chief  in  1886).  Wa-kpa-a-ton- 
w»-dan.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  144,  1858  (=' those 
who  dwell  on  the  creek ' ). 

Oyateshicha.  A  band  of  the  Yankton 
Sioux. 

Oyate-citca. -Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217, 
1897.    Oyate-«i6a.— Ibid. 

Oydioan.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  possibly 
Coahuiltecan,  represented  in  1706  and 
later  at  San  Francisco  Solano  mission, 
near  the  lower  Rio  Grande.  For  their 
aflSliation,  see  Terocodnme,  a  tribe  of  the 
same  locality  with  whom  they  intermar- 
ried and  with  whom  they  were  associated 
at  the  mission.  The  Oydican  seem  to  have 
belonged  to  what  was  called  the  Teroco- 
dame  band  (MS.  Baptismal  Rec.,  1706-07, 
partidasl81, 239, 261, 271, 316).  (h. e. b.) 
Oydica.— MS.  Baptismal  Rec,  op.  cit.,  partida  261. 

Oyaghseragearat    See  Onechsagerat. 

Oyike  {^Oyi-kl^  *  winter  people',  from 
Tewa  oyiy  *  frost').  One  of  the  two 
branches  into  which  each  well-regulated 
Tewa  village  is  divided  in  consequence 
of  certain  traditional  beliefs  regardinc:  the 
religious  organization  of  that  people. 


Oyi-k^.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  804, 
1890.  Oyique.— Bandelier  in  Century  Cyclop,  of 
Names,  1894. 

Oypatukla  (Ahepat-okla,  'potato-eating 
people',  referring  to  the  native  hog- 
potato).  The  northeastern  of  the  three 
divisions  into  which  the  Choctaw  were 
distinguished  for  some  time  previous  to 
their  removal  w.  of  the  Mississippi.  Bv 
Romans  the  name  is  mistranslated  'small 
nation.'  For  the  dividing  line  between 
this  district  and  that  to  the  w.,  see  Okla- 
foUaya.  For  about  9  m.  the  dividing  line 
between  it  and  the  southeastern  district 
was  formed  by  a  trail  running  from  Con- 
cha to  Ayanabij  i.  e.  from  the  former 
place  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
N.  E.  prong  of  Chickasawhay  and  Yanub- 
bee  crs.,  about  1  m.  from  Ayanabi,  in 
Kemper  co.,  Miss.  **From  this  point  in 
the  trail  on  the  dividing  ridge,  the  line  ran 
southerly  on  the  ridge  some  3  m.  until  it 
struck  the  *  divide'  wtween  Petickfa  and 
Black  Water.  It  kept  this  divide  easterly 
down  to  the  confluence  of  these  two 
creeks.  * '  From  this  point  to  Ponta  cr.  the 
line  was  continued  by  a  trail  leading  to  Coo- 
sha.  **  Ponta  cr.  from  the  trail-crossing, 
downward  and  eastward,  constituted  the 
remainder  of  the  line  septarating  the  two 
districts." — Halbert  in  Pub.  Ala.  I  list. 
Soc.,  Misc.  Coll.,  I,  378-79,  1901. 
AhepatOkla.- Halbert,  op.  cit.  Oy-pat-oo-ooo-la. — 
Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  1, 137,  1851.  Oypat  oooooloo.— 
Romans,  Fla.,  74, 1775. 

Oyachseragarat     See  Onechsagerat, 

Oynkhpe  ( ^  unloaded ' ) .  A  band  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux. 

Oiyurpe.— Robinson,  letter  to  Dorsey,  1879  (r 
—  h;  trans,  'where  they  put  down  their  packs'). 
Onkapas.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  250,  1875.  OyuApe.-— 
Doreey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220,  1897. 
Oyuqpe.— Ibid.  Yokpaht.— Twiss  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  86,  86th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  7,  1860  (probably 
identical) . 

Oianbogas.  A  tribe  formerly  living  on 
lower  Mississippi  r.,  seen  by  Tonti  in  1688. 
Thev  were  probably  the  Uzutiuhi  (q.  v. ). 
Osanbofl^.— Douay  in  Shea,  Dlscov.,  226,  1852. 
Oianibogut.- McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  81,  18&1.    Zembofu.— Barcia,  Enaayo,  261. 1723. 

dark.  A  term  at  one  time  applied  to 
a  local  band  of  Quapaw,  from  tneir  resi- 
dence in  the  Ozark  mountain  region  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  The  spelling 
Ozark  is  an  American  rendering  of  the 
French  Au:c  ArcSy  intended  to  designate 
the  early  French  post  among  the  Arkansa 
(Quapaw)  about  the  present  Arkansas 
Post   Ark  (j   M  ^ 

OMtfk  tribe.— Ker,  Trav.,  40, 1816.  0«ark.— Nuttall 
in  Jour.  Phil.,  61, 1821. 

Osatawomen.  A  villa^  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  situated  m  1608  on  the  s. 
bank  of  the  Potomac  in  King  George  co. , 
Va,— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Osenio.    A  village   of   the   Powhatan 
confederacy,  situated  in  1608  on  Chicka- 
hominy  r.  m  New  Kent  co.,  Va. 
Oxeniok.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 
Oiinieke.— Ibid.,  ii,  91. 

Oi«tte.  A  Makah  village  and  reserva- 
tion 1  m.  square  at  Flattery  Rocks,  coast 
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of  Washington.  The  reservation,  com- 
prisinji:  23,040  acres,  created  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Neah  Bay  treaty  of  Jan. 
31, 1855,  and  by  Executive  orders  of  Oct 
26,  1872,  and  Jan.  2  and  Oct  21,  1873,' 
contained  44  Indians  in  1901,  35  in  1906. 
BoMtt.— ^wan,  Indians  of  C.  Flattery,  Smithaon. 
Cont.,  XVI,  6, 1870.  OMtt— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  461. 
1873.  OMtU.— LAud  Office  map  of  Washington, 
189L    OMtke.— Ind.  AfF.  Bep.,  pt  l,  885, 1901. 

OsiiiiM.  A  former  tnbe  or  villap^e, 
probably  a  part  of  the  Nanticoke,  living 
on  the  s.  siae  of  Chester  r.,  Md.,  about 
15  m.  from  its  mouth.  Smith  estimated 
them  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  in  1608, 
at  60  warriors,  or  abont  220  souls.  They 
were  allies  of  the  Conestoga  in  1633. 
Onaiea.— Bozman,  Md.,  i,  127,  1887.  Ostaies.— 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  li,  77.  repr.  1819.  Oiimies.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Indi>.,  x,  1848  (misprint).  Oiiniat.— 
Smith,  op.  cit.,  i,  map. 

Oiiiioghiyata.    See  OuinoghiycUa, 

Pa.    The  Fire  clan  of  the  Tewa  pueblos 
of  San  Ildefonso  and  Nambe,  N.  Mex. 
Pa-td<a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  SM.  1896 
(t<Wa=*  people'). 

Pa  ( Pa' ).  The  extinct  Deer  clan  of  the 
former  pueblo  of  Pecos,  N.  Mex. 
Pa* +.— Hodge  in  Am.   Anthrop.,  ix,  850,  1896 
{-i-^aah^  *people'). 

Paae.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  probably 
Coahuiltecan,  met  by  Massanet  in  1691 
on  an  arroyo  6  leagues  s.  w.  of  Nueces  r., 
Texas,  which  the  Spaniards  called  San 
Lucas,  or  Arroyo  del  Carmichael,  and 
which  the  Indians  called  Guanapacti 
(Massanet,  Diario,  in  Doc.  Hist  Texas, 
1, 92,  MS. ) .  This  tribe  was  in  a  rancheria 
together  with  Quems,  Pachules,  Ocanas, 
Chagnanes,  and  Pastalucs  (Pastalacs?). 
Cf.  Fakawa.  •  (h.  b.  b.) 

Paa«hiqiii.  A  tribe,  apparently  Coa- 
huiltecan, mentioned  in  1690  by  Massa- 
net in  a  list  of  tribes  met  b^  him  between 
the  presidio  of  Coahuila  in  Mexico  and 
the  Plasinai  countrv  of  Texas.  In  the 
same  list  he  named  Parchaques,  which 
would  indicate  their  distinctness  ( Velasco, 
Dictaroen  Fiscal,  1716,  in  Mem.  oie  Nueva 
Espa^,  xy%ni,  183,  MS.).  On  his  expe- 
dition in  1691  from  San  Salvador  del  Valle 
mission,  Massanet  found  them  on  the 
right  bank  of  ''Rio  Hondo,''  11  leagues 
E.  of  the  Nueces,  with  the  Patchal, 
Papafiaca,  Pacudchiam,  Aguapdlam,  Sam- 
am  pdc,  Vdnca,  Payavdn  (Payaban),  and 
Patav6  (Pataguo)  tribes.    At  the  same 

eoint,  a  few  hours  later,  he  was  visited 
v  the  Pitahay,  Apaysi,  and  Patsau. 
These  Indians  called  Rio  Hondo  "  Puan- 
apapac"  (Massanet,  Diario,  1691,  in 
Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafla,  xxvii,  94, MS.). 
Several  of  the  tribes  named  above  were 
later  gathered  at  San  Francisco  Solano 
and  &n  Antonio  de  Valero  missions, 
Texas,  but  the  name  of  Paachiqui  does 
not  appear  among  them.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Parehiqoli.— Massanet,  op.  cit..  1690. 

Paako.  A  former  pueblo,  evidently  of 
the  Tanos,  s.  of  the  mining  camp  of  San 
Pedro,  in  lat  35"  15^,  Santa  F6  co.,  n. 


central  N.  Mex.  The  village  was  of  the 
compact  communal  type,  and  its  houses, 
which  were  generally  of  2  stories,  were 
apparently  constructed  of  rubble.  It 
contained  3  circular  kivas  and  as  many 
stone  inclosures  which  doubtless  had  been 
corrals  for  flocks,  and  which  in  them- 
selves, if  not  of  modem  origin,  would 
point  to  the  occupancy  of  the  pueblo  in 
historic  times.  From  its  situation  and  the 
available  evidence  there  is  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  pueblo  was  the  home  of  the 
Tigua  or  Tanos  people.  Regarding  this 
Bandelier  has  learned  that  Paako  was  the 
term  applied  to  the  pueblo  by  the  Tanos 
of  Santo  Domingo  (the  same  name  also 
having  been  used  by  Ofiate  in  1598),  who 
claim  that  it  was  a  village  of  their  people, 
while  the  early  Spanish  documents  refer 
to  it  as  a  Tip^a  settlement  with  the  addi- 
tional Spanish  designation  "San  Pedro." 
Having  been  situated  on  the  borderland 
of  these  two  tribal  divisions  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  village  was  made  up 
of  members  of  both,  and  was  referred  to 
at  various  times  as  pertaining  to  the 
Tigua.  Since  the  ruins  are  claimed  by 
the  Tanos  to  be  those  of  one  of  the  pueblos 
of  their  ancestors,  however,  and  since  it 
was  separated  from  the  nearest  Tigua  vil- 
lages to  the  southward  by  the  lofty  and 
densely  wooded  Sierra  de  Camu^'  at  a 
time  when  intertribal  disturbances  were 
common,  the  settlement  is  classed  as  that 
of  the  Tanos  people.  According  to  Ban- 
delier the  pueblo  was  inhabited  at  least 
as  late  as  1626,  but  was  abandoned  prior 
to  1670.  Shea  (Cath.  Missions,  82, 1855) 
states  that  a  mission  was  founded  at  San 
Pedro  del  Cuchillo  (which  seems  to  be 
the  same)  in  1661.  See  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  112  et  seq.,  1892. 
Pa£oo.— Ofiate  (1698)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  118,1871. 
Pa-a-ko.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  rv,  112, 
1892  (Tanos  name).  Pa-qu.— Bandelier,  Gilded 
Man,  221,  1893.  Ban  Pablo.— Zarate  -  Salmeron 
(ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inat.  Pa- 
pen,  IV,  113, 1892  (apparently  the  original  Saint 
name).  Ban  Pedro.— Niel  {ca.  1629)  quoted  by 
Bandelier,  ibid,  (so  changed  from  **8an  Pablo '^' 
by  Niel).  Ban  Pedro  del  Ooohillo.— Shea.  Cath. 
MisB..  82.1865. 

Paauwif  ( Pa-aw^-vns ) .  A  former  Si  uslaw 
village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  230,  1890. 

Pabakia  (*cut  heads').  A  division  of 
the  Upper  Yanktonai  Sioux,  formerly 
roaming,  with  other  bands,  the  country 
from  L.  Traverse,  Minn.,  to  Devils  lake, 
N.  Dak.  They  are  now  with  the  Sisseton 
and  Wahpeton  on  Devils  Lake  res.,  N. 
Dak.,  where,  under  the  designation  Devil's 
Lake  Sioux,  the  three  bands  numbered 
985  in  1906. 
Out    Beard«.— Ind.    Aff.    Rep.,    109.     1850.     Out 


».— Culbertaon  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1860,  141, 
1851.  PabadcaBioux.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  482, 1906.  Pah 
Baxa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  109,  la-SO.  Pah-bax-ahe.— 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  n.  169, 1852.  Tete  Coup.— 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  90, 22d  Cook.,  IhI  sess..  63, 1882.  TSte- 
Ooupoes.— Hayden.  Ethnojf.  and  Phllol.  Mo.  Val., 
371,1862.   TetM  Ooupet.— Culbertson.  op.  cit.  Wan- 
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naton.— Seo.  Ex.  Doc.  90,  22d  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  63, 
1832.  Yanetoniudt  OuthMcU.— Ind.  Aff.  Bep.,  53, 
1858. 

Pabor.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  possibly 
Ooahuiltecan,  members  of  which  were  at 
San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  near  the 
Rio  Grande,  in  1706-07.  They  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Terocodame  (q.  v.) 
band  or  confederacy,  for  a  Pabor  was 
interpreter  for  this  band  at  the  mission 
(MS.  Baptismal  Rec.,  1706-07,  partidas 
161,  210,  248,  249,  291, 301).  (h.  e.  b.  ) 
Babor.— Ibid.,  partida  210.  Bobor.— Ibid.,  partlda 
161. 

Pac.    See  Shoe-pack, 

Paoana.  A  small  tribe  of  unknown  af- 
finity, but  probably  belonging  to  the 
same  group  as  the  Alibamu  and  Koasati, 
mentioned  by  Adair  in  1775  as  one  of 
those  incorporated  with  the  Muscogee  or 
Creek  confederacy.  Their  town  may  have 
been  that  known  as  Pakan-tallahassee 
(q.  v.),  i.  e.  'Pacana  old  town,*  on  the  E. 
side  of  Lower  Coosa  r.,  Ala.  In  connec- 
tion with  several  other  small  tribes  in 
the  French  interest  they  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
from  the  Alabama  region  in  1764,  and  in 
1805  were  described  by  Sibley  as  living 
on  Calcasieu  r..  La.,  having  then  about 
30  men  and  speaking  a  language  different 
from  those  around  them,  out  using  also 
the  Mobilian  trade  jargon.  The  various 
renderings  of  the  name  are  all  guesses, 
ranging  from  *  pecan,*  'mayapple,*  and 
'peach  orchard,'  to  *high,'  'superior,* 
and  *  upper  ones.*  (j.  m.  ) 

Paoamas.— Warden,  Account  U.  S.  A.  jn,  561, 1819 
(misprint mforn) .  Paoanas.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketch , 
d2, 1806.  Pakanaa.— Romans,  Florida,  i,  90,  1776. 
Pak-ka'-na.— Adair.  Am.  Inds.,  257,  1776.  Pana- 
oas.— Coues  and  Kingnley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt. 
VI,  156,  1883.  Paaquenan.— d'Anville,  Map  Mex. 
and  Florida,  1708  (misprint?). 

Pacane.    See  Pecan. 

Paeariga.  Mentioned  by  Uhde  (Lan- 
der, 121,  1861)  as  a  tribe  living  in  the 
18th  century  on  the  Texas  coast  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

Pacoamagannant.  An  unidentified  In- 
dian village  probablv  near  Patuxent  r., 
Md.,  about  1610. 

Paooamafannant.— Pory  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  ii, 
62,  repr.  1819.  Paooamaganaat— Bozman,  Md.,  151, 
1887. 

Paohade.  A  village  of  Christian  Indians 
near  Middleboro,  Mass. ,  in  1703,  probably 
connected  with  the  Wampanoag. — Cotton 
(1703)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  ii, 
244,  1830. 

Pachal.  A  tribe,  apparently  Coahuil- 
tecan,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century  ranged  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Grande  below  the  present  Eagle  Pass, 
Texas.  Massanet  met  some  of  them  at 
rancherias  10  and  6  leagues  s.  w.  of 
Nueces  r.  with  Quems,  Ocana,  Cha^uan 
(Siaguan),  Pastaluc,  and  Paac  Indians, 
and  at  **  Rio  Hondo  '*,  11  leagues  n.  b.  of 
the  Nueces,  with  Sanpanal,  vdnca,  Pay- 
avdn,    Aguapdlam,    Samampdc,    Patav6 


(Pataguo),  Pitahay,  Apaysi,  and  Patsau 
Indians  (Massanet,  Diario,  1691,  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvh,  92,  94.  MS.). 
In  1699  Fray  Diego  de  Salazar  founded 
San  Juan  Bautista  mission  on  Sabinas  r. 
with  Pachal  and  Chaguan  (Siaguan), 
Mescal,  and  Xarame  Indians  from  near 
the  Sabinas  (Portillo,  Apuntes  para  la 
Historia  Antigua  de  CoanuiLa  y  Texas, 
278-79,  1888).  Shortly  afterward  the 
mission  was  reestablisned  on  the  Rio 
Grande  near  Presidio  del  Rio  Grande, 
with  the  same  and  other  tribes  (Morfi, 
Viagedelndios,  1778,  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex., 
3d  s.,  IV,  440-41,  1856).  In  1703  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  were  connected  with 
San  Bernardo  mission  (Portillo,  op.  cit, 
288 ) .  In  1 728  Rivera  reported  Pachoches 
(Pachules?),  then  a  fragmentary  tribe,  at 
Caldera  mission,  s.  of  Sabinas  r.  (Diario, 
leg.  2763,  1736).  The  name  Pachal  is 
much  like  Patzau,  but  since  Massanet 
mentions  both  in  the  same  list,  they  are 
probably  distinct.  (h.  e.  b.) 

raohalee.— Diego  de  Salazar  y  San  Buenaventura. 
1691,  In  Portillo,  op.  cit.  Pachochee.— Rivera 
(1728),  Diario,  leg.  2768.  1736  (identical?).  Pa- 
chulea.— Massanet,  op.  cit.,  92,  1691.  Patdial.— 
Massanet,  1691,  op.  cit.  Faxchalee.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  303, 1864. 

Pachalaqne.  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe  at 
Nuestra  SefSora  de  la  Purisima  Concep- 
ci6n  de  Acufia  mission,  Texas,  in  the 
18th  century.  That  these  people  be- 
longed to  the  Coahuiltecan  family  is  evi- 
denced not  only  by  the  form  of  the  name 
and  the  fact  that  members  thereof  were 
taken  to  the  mission  with  tribes  unques- 
tionably Coahuiltecan,  but  by  more  direct 
testimony.  A  missionary,  in  doubt,  re- 
corded one  convert  as  either  *'  Pachalaque 
or  Orejona''  (Librode  Casamientos,  par- 
tida 62,  MS. ) .  Both  of  these  tribes  were 
well  known  at  the  mission,  and  must 
have  spoken  the  same  language,  or  this 
doubt  would  not  have  arisen.  That  the 
Orejones  were  Coahuiltecan  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  contained  in  the 
Garcfa  list  of  1760  as  among  the  tribes 
speaking  that  language.  That  the  Pacha- 
laque  were  distinct  from  the  Pajalat  is 
also  clear,  for  they  are  frequently  dis- 
tinguished on  the  same  page  of  the  records 
by  a  single  missionary,  and  even  in  a 
single  entry  one  party  to  a  marriage  is 
entered  as  a  Pajalat  and  the  other  a 
Pachalaque  (Libro  de  Casamientos,  par- 
tidas 1-62,  MS. ) .  That  they  were  distinct 
from  the  Pastaluc  (q.  v.)  is  not  so  cer- 
tain. They  entered  Nuestra  Seflora  de  la 
Purfsima  Concepci6n  de  Acufia  mission 
as  early  as  1733  with  the  Pajalat,  Til  pa- 
copal,  Patumaco,  Patalca,  Tiloja,  Siquipil, 
and  Xarame  tribes  (ibid.),  and  there  is 
evidence  that  before  this  time  they  in- 
termarried with  the  Patumaco  particu- 
larly (ibid.,  partida  2).  While  at  the 
mission  they  intermarried  most  frequently 
with  these  and  the  Tilpacopal.     A  Pacha- 
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laque  was  married  to  a  Tilpacopal  at  this 
mission  as  late  as  1773  (ibid.,  partida 
214).  Orozco  y  Berra  (Geog.,  304, 1864) 
locates  the  Pajalaques,  who  may  be  the 
same,  on  San  Antonio  r.  (h.  e.  b.) 

PaeluUoa.— Morfi,  Hist,  bk.  il,  ca.  1781.  MS. 
PaehaUte.— Libro  de  Casainientoe,  partida  214, 
1773.  MS.  Paohalfap^— Ibid.,  partida  61,  17^ 
(perhaps  a  miscopy).  Pajalache.— Ibid.,  partidas 
162. 163, 1759:  and  testimony,  May  13, 1752.  B^xar 
Archives,  1751-69.  MS.  (identical?).  PajaUquM.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  804, 1864. 

Paohalooo.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  e.  Mex- 
ico, probably  Coahuiltecan,  which  was 
gathered  into  the  mission  of  San  Juan 
Baatista,  Coahuila,  at  its  second  founda- 
tion in  1701  (Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
303,  1864).  Evidently  a  division  of  the 
Pachal.    Cf.  Pachalofpu. 

Pachawal.  A  Kawia  village  in  the  San 
Jacinto  mts.,  s.  Cal.  Los  Coyotes,  a 
name  which  appears  to  have  been  applied 
to  this  place,  is  now  a  reservation  of  non- 
arable  mountainous  land,  comprising 
22,640  acres,  85  m.  from  Mission  Tule 
River  agency,  transferred  in  1903  to  the 
Pala  agency.  It  contains  also  the  A^:ua 
Caliente  settlement  of  San  Ysidro  or  Wila- 
kal,  and  the  Dieguefio  settlement  of  San 
Ignacio.  The  to5d  population  of  the  res- 
ervation in  1903  is  given  as  106. 
Cayote.— Heintzelman  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  S4tli  Cong.,  8d  sev.,  41, 1857.  (k^otes.— Lovett 
in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  124, 1865.  Loa  Goyotea.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  175,  1902.  Pi-oha-wal.— Barrows,  Ethno- 
Bot.  Coahuilla  Ind.,  34, 1900.    Ban  Ignaoio.— Ibid. 

Paeheenalit.  A  Nootka  tribe  on  San 
Juan  harbor,  Vancouver  id.  Their  vil- 
lage is  Pacheena,  at  the  mouth  of  San 
Juan  r.  Pop.  71  in  1897,  54  in  1906. 
Paoheeaa.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  li,  158.  1901.  Pa- 
ehaenaht— Sproat,  Savage  Life,  308, 1868,  Paohee- 
nett.— Mayne,  Brit.  CoL.  251.  1862.  Paoheaah.— 
Whymper,  Alaflkn,  79, 1869.  Patoheeaa.— Grant  in 
Jour.  ftoy.  Geog.  Soc.,  293,  1867.  Patoiaa'ath.— 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  31, 1890. 

Paohera.  A  small  division  of  the  Tara- 
humare,  and  the  name  of  their  principal 
village  at  the  extreme  headwaters  of  the 
N.  branch  of  the  Rio  Nonoava,  under  the 
municipality  of  Guerrero,  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.  According  to  Orozco  y  Berra 
(Geog.,  34,  1864)  they  spoke  a  dialect 
slightly  different  from  that  of  the  Tara- 
humare  proper. 

Paeh«ra.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
8..  ni.  838, 1857.    Santa  Roaa  de  Banta Karia.— Ibid. 

Pachgantsohlhilaf.    See  Bttckongahelas. 

Paohhepes.  A  former  village  in  Cali- 
fornia, said  to  have  been  Esselen. — Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Pack.    See  Shoe-pack. 

Pacohamoa  (* trout*).  A  society  or 
gens  of  the  Sauk. 

Pl-c^hi-m^l.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peter's  R.,  n,  231, 
1824. 

Paq^ol.  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe  at  Cal- 
dera  mission,  Coahuila,  in  1689.  It  was  a 
chief  of  this  tribe,  called  Juan,  who  as- 
sisted in  taking  one  of  the  survivors  of 
La  Salle's  i>arty  from  n.  of  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  presidio  of  Coahuila  (Massanet  in 
Texas  Hist.  Aas'n  Quar.,  ii,  284,  1899). 


In  1691  Massanet  had  with  him  a  Pacpul 
guide  who  explained  to  the  Payaya  In- 
dians at  San  Antonio  the  meaning  of  the 
mass  and  interpreted  Massanet's  dis- 
course ( Diario,  Mem.  de  la  Nneva  Espafia, 
XXVII,  96,  MS.).  This  indicates  that 
the  Coahuiltecan  language  extended  to 
the  San  Antonio,  at  lesust.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 
Paopolee.— Rivera.  Diario,  leg.  2768, 1786. 

Paetiol.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Pacnaohes.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  b.  Mex- 
ico or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan, 
members  of  which  were  gathered  into 
San  Bernardo  mission  on  the  lower  Rio 
Grande,  although  their  proper  habitat 
was  15  leagues  distant. 
Paaohiqnia.— Massanet  (1690),  Dlctamen  Fiscal, 
Nov.  90,  1716,  MS.  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  inf  n, 
1906  (probably  identical).  Paohagoet.— Revilla- 
gigedo  (1793)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  611, 
1  w6.  Paehaanea.— Fernando  del  Bosque  ( 1675 )  in 
Nat.  Geog.  Miag.,  xiv,  847,  1908.  Paokochaa.— Pa- 
dllla  Quoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  306, 1864. 
Paouaonea.— Revillagigeao,  op.  cit.  Pagnaobee.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  op.  cit.,  307.  Pagoacbk.— Ibid.. 
804.    Parokaqaee.— Massanet  (1690),  op.  cit. 

PacniUihiam.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  prob- 
ably Coahuiltecan,  met  by  Massanet  in 
1691  on  Rio  Hondo,  Texas,  which  was 
called  by  the  Indians  Guanapajac.  They 
were  with  other  tribes  or  bands  which 
Massanet  called  Sanpanal,  Patchal,  Papa- 
fiaca,  Parchiquis,  Aguap^lam,  Samampdc, 
Vdnca,  Payavdn,  and  Patav6.  At  the 
same  point  Massanet  was  visited  by  the 
Pitahay,  Apaysi,  and  Patsan  or  Patzau 
(Diario,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Tex.,  i,  94,  MS.). 
The  Colton  map  of  Texas  (1878)  gives 
"Paguache  crossing**  just  above  Presidio 
San  Juan  Bautista,  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
Cf.  Paeuaches.  (h.  E.  B.) 

Paoaokiania.— Massanet  (1690)  in  Dictamen  Fiscal, 
Nov.  80, 1716,  MS.  (identical?). 

Paddle  tablet!.  See  Duck  tablets,  Prob- 
lematical ol^ects. 

Padjegadjin  (Pa-dje^-ga^i^,  'forest 
extending  across*).  A  former  Kansa 
village  on  Kansas  r.,  Kan.        (j.  o.  d.  ) 

Padli.  A  Padlimiut  Eskimo  settlement 
at  the  head  of  the  fjord  of  the  same  name 
where  the  Akudnirmiut  and  Padlimiut 
gather  in  summer  to  catch  salmon. — Boas 
m  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Padlimint  A  tribe  of  Central  Eskimo 
occupying  the  e.  coast  of  Baffin  land  from 
Exeter  to  C.  Hooper  and  numbering  43 
in  1883.  Their  villa^  are  Ekaloapmg, 
Idjuniving,  Itijarellmg,  Karmakdjuin, 
Kekertakdjuin,  Kingnelling,  PadU,  and 
Siorartijung.— Boasin6thItep.  B.  A.  E., 
441,  1888. 

Padihilaika (Creek:  'pigeon roost*).  A 
former  Yuchi  town  at  the  junction  of 
Patchilaika  cr.  with  Flint  r.,  Macon  co.j 
Ga.  According  to  Hawkins  the  Yuchi 
moved  there  from  Savannah  r.  soon  after 
1729. 
Pad-gee-U-gaa.^Hawkin8  (1799),  Sketch,  62,  1848. 
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FaaabiUUka.— Oatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  142, 
1884.    PifMn  Boort.— Ibid. 

Pafallaya.  A  province  traversed  by  De 
Soto  and  his  army  in  Nov.  1640,  after 
the  battle  of  Mauvila  and  before  reaching 
Taliepatava,  Cabusto,  and  ChicaQa.  It 
was  probably  in  e.  Mississippi.  Pickett 
places  it  in  Green,  Marengo,  and  Sumter 
COS.,  w.  Ala.,  and  considers  its  people  to 
have  been  Cnoctaw.  See  Gentl.  of  Elvas 
(1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  160, 
1850. 

Pagaiehi.  A  former  Tarahmnare  set- 
tlement on  the  headwaters  of  Rio  Nonoava, 
8.  w.  Chihuahua,  Meiico,  6  leagues  n.  of 
Carichic,  and  near  Nonoava. 
Pi«alohi.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th 
8.,  Ill,  829,  1867.  Paniohio.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geof .,  823,  ISM.  PtguioUqae.— Censo  del  Estado 
de  Chihuahua,  index,  11,  1904  (name  of  present 
pueblo). 

Pagaiti  (Po-pa^-ite,  *  fish-creek  people'). 
A  Paiute  tribe  formerly  near  Colville, 
s.  E.  Nevada;  pop.  34  in  1873. —Powell  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Pagantao  ( Pa^-gan-Uo ) .  A  Paviotso  di- 
vision of  3  bands  formerly  living  in  Ruby 
valley,  n.  e.  Nevada;  pop.  172  m  1873.— 
PoweU  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  52, 1874. 

T9igKUu(Pd^gcU9(i,  *  head  of  the  stream*). 
Mentioned  by  Mooney  ( 14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. , 
1045,  1896)  as  an  extinct  division  of  the 
Ck)manche.    Cf.  Parkmaum. 

Pagayuata  (Pa-ga-yu-ats),  One  of  the 
tribes,  known  under  the  collective  term 
Gkwiute,  formerly  on  Otter  cr.,  s.  w. 
Utah. — Powell  and  Ingalls  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1873,  51,  1874. 

Paghnnkdhinpe  (jaxu^-u^fin^-de,  *  where 
they  dwelt  on  a  mountain').  A  San- 
tsukdhin  Osa^^e  village  on  the  b.  side  of 
Verdigris  r.,  Ind.  T.  (j.  o.  d.  ) 

Pagmi.  Described  in  1554  { Ibarra  cited 
by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  73, 1889) 
as  a  most  beautiful  city  adorned  with 
very  sumptuous  edifices,  extending  over 
3  leagues,  with  great  houses  of  3  stories, 
and  with  extensive  plazas,  and  the  houses 
surrounded  with  walls  that  appeared  to 
be  of  masonry.  The  imaginary  town  was 
also  represented  as  abandoned,  the  inhab- 
itants having  gone  eastward.  The  local- 
ity was  seemingly  in  what  is  now  s.  w. 
United  States  or  n.  w.  Mexico. 

Paguan.  A  tribe  reported  by  Massanet 
(Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov.  30, 1716,  MS. )  on 
the  road  from  Coahuila  to  the  Tejas 
(Texas)  country  in  1690,  and  probably 
afliliated  with  the  Coahuiltecan  stock.  Cf . 
PagiKinan. 

Pagnanan.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  mem- 
bers of  which  were  baptized  at  San  Anto- 
nio de  Valero  mission,  Texas,  in  1743-48. 
They  may  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Payuguan  (q.  v.),  as  the  two  names  are 
not  found  to  have  been  used  by  the  same 
writer.  They  were  associated  with  the 
Caguas,  Tou,'Zana,  Sijame,  Ujuiape,  and 
Hierbipiamo    (Ervipiame)    tribes,    and 


their  language,  some  words  of  which  are 
preserved,  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
as  that  of  most  of  these  other  tribes  ( MS. 
Baptismal  Rec.,  partidas  653,  681,  711, 

782).  (H.E.B.) 

Pahaaaan.— Baptismal  Rec.,  op.  cit.,  852, 1751. 

Paguate  (native  name  Kwistyi,  'take  it 
down,'  referring  to  an  ancient  tradition). 
A  former  summer  village  of  the  Lacunas, 
now  a  permanently  occupied  pueblo  of 
that  trioe;  situated  8  m.  n.  ot  Laguna, 
Valencia  co. ,  N.  Mex.  Next  to  the  parent 
pueblo  it  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  and  larg- 
est of  the  Laguna  villages,  the  population 
numbering  350  or  400.  Not  to  oe  con- 
founded with  Pojoaque,  although  authors 
have  confused  the  two  names.  See  Kere- 
san  Family y  Laguna,  Pueblos,  ( p.  w.  h.  ) 
Kvithti.— Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Survey  Rep., 
VII,  845,  1879.  Kwit^.— Hodge,  field-notes,  B. 
A.  E.,  1895.  Pagnati.-^^alhoun  (1849)  in  Cal. 
Mess,  and  Corresp.,  218,  1850.  Paguate.— O.  H. 
Pradt,  letter  to  B.  A.  E.,  1891.  Pahuata.— G  wyther 
in  Overland  Mo.  ,262,  Mar.  1871.  Palmate.— Collina 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902,  256.  1903.  Piguate.— Don- 
aldson, Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  94, 1893.  Pofouat^.— 
Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th  8.j_xxvii,  297, 
1851.  Pogoaqae.— Oallegas  (1844)  in  Emory,  Re- 
con.,  478, 1848.  Poffuati;— (^llatln  in  Trans.  Am. 
Ethnol.  Soc.,  n,  xcfv,  1848.  Pohanti.— Ten  Broeck 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  77, 1854.  Pojnati.— 
Simpson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1869,828. 1871.    Pojva- 

5 ue.— Parke,  Map  New  Mexico,  1851.  Pqjoate.— 
ibert  in  Emory.  Recon..  469,  1848.  Pirtuato.— 
Emory,  ibid.,  138.  Poquat^— Latham,  Var.  of 
Man,  395. 1850.  Povate.- Loew  (1876)  in  Wheeler 
Survey  Rep.,  vn,  839,  1879.  Povuate.— Ibid.,  418. 
Provate.- Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  HLst.,  vi,  183, 
1883.  Piguaqne.- Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  64, 
1889.  OaoeMM.- Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  iv,  346, 1891. 

Pagaemi.  Described  by  Ibarra  in  1554 
(Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  72,  1889) 
as  an  abandoned  pueblo  whose  houses 
were  of  several  stories,  and  where  there 
were  traces  of  metals  having  been  smelted. 
Situated  in  a  great  plain  ''adioiniuK  those 
of  the  vacas — the  buffalo  plains. *°  It  is 
apparently  imaginary. 

Psgnits  (Pa-^^-tte,  'fish  people').  A 
Paiute  band  about  Pagu  ( Fish )  lake,  s.  w. 
Utah;  pop.  68  in  1873.— Powell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Pagwiho  (Pa-gwi^'ho).  A  Pavio^  tribe 
formerly  living  in  the  adobe  meadows 
near  Mono  lake,  e.  Cal. — Powell,  Pavi- 
otso MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Palistsi  (' campers  at  the  mountain  top ')  • 
One  of  the  three  principal  divisions  of 
the  Osage  tribe,  commonly  known  as 
Great  Osage. 

Bar-har-cha.— Pdnicaut  (1719)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  1, 151,  note,  1869.  Elder OMfM.^Dorsey 
in  Am.  Nat..  114,  Feb.  1884.  Oraad  Eaux.— Boudi- 
not,  Star  in  the  West.  126, 1816.  Grandet  eaux.— 
French  trader  in  Smith,  Bouquet  Exped.,70, 1776. 
Grand  Otige.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  11, 1806. 
Grand  Tuo.—€roghan  (1759)  quoted  by  Jefferson, 
Notes.  145,  1826.  Grand  Zo.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Discov.,  11,  1806.  Grand  Zue.— Croghan  (1759)  In 
Rupp,  Hist.  W.  Pa.,  146.  note,  1846.  Great  Osage.— 
Fisher,  New  Trav.,15, 1812.  Great OsMfe.—Si-her- 
merhom  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll,  2d  «..  ii, 
31.1814.  Great  Osaget.—Jeffer>'s(  1763). Am.  Atlas, 
map  5. 1776.  Pa-ha-sca.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribefi, 
VI,  540,  1857.    ^aha^ti.— J.  O.  Dorsey,  infn  (own 
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name),  ^ali^.— Doney,  Oea^e  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,18». 

Pahkann.  A  band  of  Indians,  probably 
MoQuelamnan,  formerly  frequenting  the 
banks  of  Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne  rs., 
central  California. — Wessella  (1853)  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess., 
30,  1857. 

Paho.    See  Prayer-dicks, 

Pahoo.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist 
Gen.  Indies,  iii^  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 

Provinces  or  villages,  fjrobably  on  the 
outh  Carolina  coast,  visited  by  Ayllon 
in  1520. 

PaliosalgL  An  extinct  Creek  clan,  the 
name  of  which  can  be  traced  only  in  war 
titles,  as  Pah6s*-h^dsho. — Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  155,  1884. 

Pakqnetooai  (* rainbow  town*).  A  vil- 
lage of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Tigua 
pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
Fah-qoft-too'-ai.— Lummifl,  Man  who  Married  the 
Moon.  161,  1894.  Piaqui.— Ofiate  (1508)  in  Doc. 
In6d.,  XVI,  102, 1871  (pofldbly  identical). 

Pahihapaha.    See  Pashipaho, 

Pahniraohie.  A  former  rancheria  of  the 
Tarahumare  in  the  district  and  munici- 
pality of  Guerrero,  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
out  now  a  civilized  rancho,  with  662  in- 
habitants in  1900. 

Pahalra«hie.— Censo  del  Estado  de  Chihuahua,  12, 
1904.  PaqQiraohio.~-Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  823, 
1864. 

Pahvant  A  Ute  division  occupying  a 
considerable  territory  in  w.  central  Utah, 
their  chief  seat  being  Com  cr.  According 
to  Powell  they  speak  the  same  language 
as  the  Uintah,  and  socially  affiliate  and 
intermarry  with  them.  Some  are  now  on 
Uintah  res.,  and  are  classed  officially  with 
the  Ute.  There  were  said  to  be  134  in 
Utah  in  1885,  not  under  an  agent. 
Pagampadu.— Escalante  (1776)  quoted  by  Duro, 
Pefialosa,  142. 1882  ( probably  identical) .  Pagam- 
paebis.— Domin^ez  and  Esealante  (1776)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  2d  a..  l,  587,  1854.  Paguampe.— Esca- 
lante  quoted  by  Simpson  (1859),  Expl.  Across 
Utah,  494. 1876.  Pah-Vaataa.— Simpson,  ibid. .  459. 
Pahvaata.— Remy  and  Brenchley,  Jour,  to  Great 
Salt  Lake,  il,  849, 1841.  Pah  Vanta.— Morris  (1853) 
in  H.  R.  Doc.  18,  33d  Cong.,  let  sess.,  6, 1854  (mis- 
print). PahV6ata.--Headin  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  149, 
1868.  Pahyontae.— Doty,  ibid.,  1864,  175,  1865. 
Parantirtaha.— Wilson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  67,  1850. 
ParaTaa  Ynta.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  577, 1861. 
Parvaia.— Carvalho,  Travels,  187, 1857.  Parvaa.— 
Simpson,  op.  cit.,  51.  Par  Yana.— Hatch  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1863. 116. 1864.  Pauyaas.— Call  (1856)  in 
H.  R.  tx.  Doc.  29,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  40.  1862. 
Pauyante.— Bradley  (1856),  ibid.,  36.  Payant 
1Ttaha.~Wil8on  (1849)  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp., 
185, 1850.  Payant  Ynta.— Burton,  City  of  Saints, 
577.  1861.  Pohbaatea.— Hurt  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1855. 200, 1856.  Poyantea.  — ColUns.  ibid. ,  125. 1861 . 
Pnafttampe.— Dominguez  and  Escalante  (1776)  in 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  2d  s.,  i,  468, 18.54  (trans,  'hechi- 
ceros,*  i.  e.  'sorcerers'). 

TtiiiDkkhwiitQLu{PaV'in-kqtmX^'Vgii).  A 
former  Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  229,  1890. 

Paimint  ( *  mouth-of-river  people ' ) .  A 
Kuekwogmiut  Eskimo  village  on  Kusko- 
kwira  r.,  25  m.above  Bethel,  Alaska;  pop. 
30  in  1880. 


Pahaat.— Russian  form  cited  by  Baker,  Oeog. 
Diet  Alaska,  487,  1906.  Paimate.— Petroff,  Rep. 
on  Alaska,  17, 1884. 

Paimint  An  Iko«^iut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  8.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  38  m.  above 
Russian  Mission,  Alaska,  lat.  62°,  10^, 
Ion.  160°  lO'.  Pop.  89  in  1880, 65  in  1890. 
Paimint.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  165,  1893.  Pai- 
iqjat.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map,  1865. 
Paimut.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s., 
X2I,  map.  1850.  Paimate.— Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  map,  1884. 

Paintinff.  The  tribes  n.  of  Mexico,  as 
well  as  those  of  every  part  of  the  conti- 
nent except,  perhaps,  the  higher  arctic 
regions,  delighted  in  tbe  use  of  color.  It 
was  very  generally  employed  for  embel- 
lishing the  person  and  in  applying  deco- 
rative and  symbolic  designs  to  nabitotions, 
sculptures,  masks,  shields,  articles  of  bark, 
skin,  pottery,  etc.,  in  executing  picto- 
graphs  upon  natural  surfaces  of  many 
kinds,  as  on  cliffs  and  the  walls  of  caverns, 
and  in  preparing  the  symbolic  embellish- 
ments of  altars  and  sacred  chambers  (see 
Dry-painting,  Graphic  art).  Color  was 
applied  to  the  person  for  decorative  pur- 
poses as  an 
essential 
feature  of 
the  toilet: 
for  impress- 
ing benold- 
ers  with  ad- 
miration or 
fear;  for 
purposes  of 
obscurity 
and  decep- 
tion; in  a|>- 

piying      in-         e»kimo  Bmmhe*  and  Paintinq  Sticks 

bal,  person- 
al, or  other  denotive  devices;  in  the  appli- 
cation of  symbolic  designs,  especially  on 
ceremonial  occasions;  and  as  a  means  of 
protection  from  insects  and  the  sun  (see 
Adornment).  The  native  love  of  color 
and  skill  in  its  use  were  manifested  espe- 
cially in  decorative  work.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  wonderful  masks  and  totem 
poles  of  the  N.  W.  coast  tribes  (Boas), 
and  in  the  artistic  polychrome  pottery 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Pueblos  (Fewkes).  Little 
advance  had  been  made  in  representative 
or  pictorial  art,  yet  some  of  the  produc- 
tions are  noteworthy,  as  illustrated  in  the 
Hopi  katcina  work  (Fewkes)  and  in  the 
Kiowa  ceremonial  paintings  on  skins  de- 
scribed by  Mooney,  although  some  of  the 
latter  show  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  the  whites. 

The  pigments  were  derived  from  many 
sources,  but  were  mainly  of  mineral  ori- 
gin (see  Dyes  and  Pigments)^  especially 
the  oxides  of  iron  (see  Hematite)  and  car- 
bonate of  copper.  The  aborigines  were 
skilled  in  preparing  the  mineral  colors, 
which  were  usually  ground  in  small  mor- 
tars or  rubbed  down  on  a  flat  stone,  and 
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in  extracting  stains  and  dyes  from  vegetal 
substances.    The  colore  were  applied  with 
a  dry  point  or  surface,  as  with  a  piece  of 
chalk,  charcoal,  or  clay;  or,  when  mixed 
with  water  or  oil,  with  the  fingers  or  hand, 
or  a  stick,  brush,  or  pad,  and  also  sprayed 
on  with  the  mouth,  as  in  Pueblo  mask 
painting.     Brushes  were  rude,  consisting 
often  of  fibrous  substances,  such  as  bits 
of  wood,  bark,  yucca,  or  reeds,  chewed, 
beaten,  or  rubbed  at  one  end  until  suf- 
ficiently pliable  to  deliver  the  color;  and 
great  skill  was  shown  by  many  of  the 
fribes  in  the  use  of  these  crude  tools. 
Hair  was  not  in  general  use,  although  ex- 
cellent brushes  are  now  made  by  the 
more  advanced  tribes.     The  brushes  used 
by  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast  were 
often  provided  with  beautifully  carved 
handles.   Very  interesting  pain  ting  imple- 
ments are  seen  in  some  sections.     Paddle- 
shaped   or  spatulate  bits  of    wood  are 
usea,  applied  edgewise  for  thin  lines  and 
flatwise  for  covering  spaces;  and  striping 
tools  having  two  or   three  points  and 
neatly  carved  of  bone  and  ivory  are  in 
use  by  the  Eskimo  (Turner ) .    The  Plains 
tribes  employed  a  flat  piece  of  spongy  bone 
from  the  knee  joint  of  a  buffalo  or  an  ox;  it 
has  a  sharp  edge  of  rounded  outline  which 
serves  for  drawing  lines,  while  the  flat 
side  serves  for  spreading  the  color  over 
large  areas.    These  tools,  being  porous, 
have  the  advantage  of  holding  a  quantity 
of  liquid  color.    Shells  were  frequently 
used  for  paint  cups,  while  for  this  pur- 
pose the  Pueblos  made  miniature  jars 
and  bowls  of  pottery,  sometimes  in  clus- 
ters.    Colore  in  the  form  of  |x>wder,  sand, 
clay,  and  meal  were  used,  and  are  still 
used,  by  several  tribes  in  prej^aring  dry- 
paintings  (q.  V. )  for  ceremonial  purposes 
which  are  executed  on  the  floore  of  cere- 
monial chambere  or  altare  (Matthews, 
Stevenson,  Fewkes) .    See  Art,  Ornament. 
Ck)n8ult  Boas  (1)  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1888,  (2)  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
II,  Anthrop.  1. 1898;  Doreey  in  11th  Rep. 
B.  A.  K,  1894;  Fewkes  in  17th,  21st,  and 
22d  Reps.  B.  A.  E.;  Hoffman  in  7th  Rep. 
B.  A.    E.,   1891;   Holmes  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1903,  1904;  Moonev  in  17th  Rep. 
B.    A.   E.,  1898,  Niblack  in  Nat.  Mus. 
Rep.    1888,   1890;  Stevenson  (1)  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1887,  (2)  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1894;  Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1894.  (w.  H.  H.) 

.  Paint  Town.  A  Cherokee  settlement  on 
lower  Soco  cr.,  within  the  reservation  in 
Jackson  and  Swain  cos.,  N.  C— Mooney 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  509,  1900. 
Ani'-Widihl'.— Mooney,  ibid,  ('place  of  the  Paint 
people  or  clan  *:  native  name). 

Paisin.  A  former  Kalindaruk  village 
near  Monterey  bay,  Cal.,  whose  inhab- 
itants were  connected  with  San  Carlos 
and  San  Juan  Bautista  missions. 
Pagninet.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  23,  1860. 
P»fodn6i.— Engelhardt,  Franc.  In  Cal.,  398, 1897. 


PaguB.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1908.  PayoiiiM.— 
Engelhard  t,  op.  cil.  Payrim.—Taylor  In  CaL 
Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860. 

Paiuiyunitthai  {PaV-u-i-yu^-nlt^'rai). 
A  former  Kuitsh  \alla^  on  lower  Ump- 
quar.,  Orej?.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in,  231,  1890. 

Painte.  A  term  involved  in  great  con- 
fusion. In  common  usage  it  nas  been 
applied  at  one  time  or  another  to  most  of 
the  Shoshonean  tribes  of  w.  Utah,  n. 
Arizona,  s.  Idaho,  e.  Oregon,  Nevada,  and 
E.  and  s.  California.     The  generally  ac- 
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cepted  idea  is  that  the  tenn  originated 
from  the  word  pah,  'water,'  and  Ute. 
hence  *  water  Ute' ;  or  from pai,  *  true,'  and 
L^— 'true  Ute';  but  neither  of  these 
interpretations  is  satisfactorv.  Powell 
states  that  the  name  properly  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  Corn  Creek  tril)e  of  s.  w. 
Utah,  but  has  l)een  extended  to  include 
many  other  tribes.  In  the  present  case 
the  term  is  employed  as  a  convenient 
divisional  name  for  the  tribes  occupying 
8.  w.  Utah  from  about  the  locality  c3 
Beaver,  the  s.  w.  part  of  Ne\wla,  and  the 
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y.  w.   part  of   Arizona,  excluding   the 
Chemehuevi. 

With  regard  to  the  Indians  of  Walker 
River  and  Pyramid  Lake  reservations, 
who  constitute  the  main  body  of  those 
commonly  known  as  Paiute,  Powell 
claims  that  they  are  not  Paiute  at  all,  but 


emigrants,  hostility  being  frequently  pro- 
voked by  the  whites  themselves.  The 
northern  Paiute  were  more  warlike  than 
those  of  the  S.,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  took  part  with  the  Bannock 
in  the  war  of  1878.  Owingto  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  Paiute  (includ- 
ing the  Paviotso)  are  not  on  reservations, 
manv  of  them  being  attached  to  the 
ranches  of  white  m^n,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  their  population,  but  they  may 
be  safely  esthnated  at  from  6,500  to  7,000. 
In  1906  those  on  reservations  in  all  Nevada 
were  reported  to  number,  at  Walker  River 
res.,  486;  at  Moapa  res.,  129;  at  Pyramid 
Lake  res.,  554;  at  Duck  Valley  (Western 
Shoshoni  agencv),  267;  not  under  an 
agencv  ( 1900) ,  3,700.  In  Utah  there  were 
76  Kaibab,  154  Shivwits,  and  370  Paiute 
not  under  an  agency;  in  Arizona,  350 
Paiute  under  the  Western  Nevada  School 
Superintendent. 

As  a  people  the  Paiute  are  peaceable, 
moral,  and  industrious,  and  are  highly 
commended  for  their  good  qualities  by 
those  who  have  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ties for  jud^ng.  While  apparently  not 
as  bright  in  intellect  as  the  prairie  tribes, 
they  appear  to  possess  more  solidity  of 
character.  By  their  willingness  and  effi- 
ciency as  workers  they  have  made  them- 
selves necessary  to  the  white  farmers  and 


aiiiiilufr  tribe  which  be  mlltE  Paviol^j. 
He  «ayi«:  **Tlte  imm^  by  wliich  Xiw 
tfibie  afe  known  to  white  men  sind  the 
defMitniesit  dve  no  due  to  the  reluiion- 
ib^of  the  Ii><iian&.  For  exjiniplt,  the 
himsie  in  the  vlctnity  of  the  rei*ervatioii 
an  the  Sliwidy  and  the  Inditiris  on  the 
Waiker  River  and  Pv  ram  id  l^kt^  rest^rva- 
tbtis  are  called  Fai  or  Pah  I  tos.  but  the 
I&f&iH  know  odIv  tho!*e  on  the  Muddy 
%  tlMt  name,  while  thone  on  the  uther 
twof«ien^tiom*are  known  as  PaviotiHiea, 
acd  «fM^  a  i^ty  differ^ent  langua^,  ^tit 
^ood V allied  ttn  if  n^t identical  with,  that 
ol  the  Bannock^'*  (Powtll  imd  iDgalla 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873).  The  Indians  of 
Walker  r.  and  Pyramid  lake  claim  the 
Bannock  as  their  cousins,  and  sav  that 
ihev  speak  the  same  language.  The  dif- 
erent  small  bands  have  Rttle  political  co- 
herence, and  there  is  no  recognized  head- 
chief.  The  most  influential  chiefs  among 
them  in  modem  times  have  been  Winne- 
mncca,  who  died  a  few  yeais  ago,  and 
Natchez.  Aa  a  rule  they  have  been  peace- 
able and  friendly  toward  the  whites,  al- 
though in  the  early  sixties  they  several 
times  came  into  collisiou  with  miners  and 
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have  been  enabled  to  supply  themselves 
with  good  clothing  and  many  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  while  on  the  other  hand  they 
have  steadily  resisted  the  vices  of  civiliza- 
tion, so  that  they  are  spoken  of  by  one 
agent  as  presenting  the  **  singular  anom- 
aly'* of  improvement  by  contact  with  the 
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whites.  Another  authority  says:  **To 
these  habits  and  excellence  of  character 
may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  they  are 
annually  increasing  in  numbers,  and  that 
they  are  strong,  healthy,  active  people. 
Many  of  them  are  employed  as  laborers 
on  the  farms  of  white  men  in  all  seasons, 
but  they  are  especially  serviceable  during 
the  time  of  harvesting  and  haymaking. 
Aside  from  their  earnings  among  the 
whites,  they  derive  subsistence  from  the 
fish  of  the  lakes,  jackrabbits  and  small 
game  of  the  sage  plains  and  mountains, 
and  from  pifion  nuts  and  other  seeds, 
which  they  grind  into  flour  for  bread. 
Their  ordinary  dwelling  is  the  wikiup,  or 
small  rounded  hut,  of  tule  rushes  over  a 
framework  of  poles,  with  the  ground  for 
a  floor  and  the  fire  in  the  center,  and  al- 
most entirely  open  at  the  top.  Strangely 
enough,  although  appreciating  the  aa- 
vantages  of  civilization  so  far  as  relates  to 
good  clothing  and  to  such  food  as  they 
can  buy  at  tne  stores,  they  manifest  no 
desire  to  live  in  permanent  houses  or  to 
procure  the  furniture  of  civilization,  and 
their  wikiups  are  almost  bare  of  every- 
thing excepting  a  few  wicker  or  grass 
baskets  of  tneir  own  weaving. 

Following  are  the  Paiute  bands  so  far 
as  known:  Hok waits,  Ichuarumpats, 
Kaibab,  Kwaiantikwokets,  Kwiengo- 
mats,  Kwiumpus,  Moapariats,  Moquats, 
Movwiats,  Nauwanatats,  Nogwats,  Nuag- 
untits,  Pagaits,  Paguits,  Paraniguts, 
Paruguns,  Parumpaiats,  Parumpats,  Pas- 
j)ikaivat8,  Pawipits,  Pintiats,  Sauwon- 
tiats,  Shi  V  wits,  Timpashauwagotsits, 
Tsuwarits,  Uainuints,  Uinkarets,  Unka- 
kaniguta,  Unkapanukuints,  Utumpaiats, 
and  Yagate.  (h.  w.  h.    j.  m.) 

▲adUsQa.-~ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N .  A.,  160,  1885 
(  =  'Mezcal-Schoenen':  Pima  name).  Oa-hoal- 
ohita.— Whipple.  Pac  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt.  8,  16, 
1856  (this  and  the  various  forms  by  Qarc^s  are 
from  Kohoaldje,  the  Mohave  name  of  the  Virgin 
r.  Paiute.— Kroeber).  Oaioalas.— Oarc^  quoted 
by  Esoudero,  Not.  Estad.  de  Chihuahua,  228, 1834. 
OajualM.— Garc^(1776) .  Diary, 472. 1900.  Ohemebet 
duajala.— Ibid.,  303.  Ohemecue  oajuaU.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  349,  1864  (misprint  from  Garc^). 
Chemegu^  Oatj£la.— Gare<^s,  op.  cit..  444.  Cheme- 
raet  Cimiala.— Ibid.,  475.  Chemeque-oaprala. — 
Cortez  (1799)  quoted  in  Par.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iil.  pt.  3, 
126, 1856  (misprint of  Garcia'  ChemeKU^  Cuaj&la). 
Da-da'-ie  iu'-k*-ci«>'-ga.— Dorsey.  Kansas  MS. 
vocab.  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (=>  'grassnopper  people': 
Kansa  name).  Diggers.— Howe,  Hist.  Coll.,  419, 
1851.  Fogipk'goni.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1048,  1896  (•rush-arrow  people':  Snoshonl 
name).  Kohoald(je.— Kroeber, inf'n,  19a5 (Mohave 
name  of  Virgin  r.  Paiute).  Huma.— Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1048, 1896  ('people',  'Indians': 
own  name).  Pa'gonotoh.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
(Southern  Ute  name).  Pah-Edet.— Head  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  122,  1866.  Pahmetet.— Wilson,  ibid., 
1849,  67.  1850.  Pahnutea  Utahi.— Wilson  (1849)  in 
Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  185,  1850.  Pah-rd-«i- 
p£h.— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3,  16, 
1856 (Chemenuevi name).  Pah-Touts.— Sen.  Misc. 
Doc.  53, 45th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  78. 1879.  Pahuaitaha.— 
Remy  and  Brenchley,  Journ.  toGreatSalt  Lake,  ii, 
388. 1841.  Pah-Utah.— Mollhausen,  Journ.  to  Pa- 
cific, I.  46,  1&58.  Pah-Utea.— Forney  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1859,  366,  1860.  Paii'U.— Henshaw,  Pana- 
mint  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Panamint  name). 
Pai-Idea.— Audouard,  Far  West,  182,  1869.    Pai- 


aehaa.— Famham,  Mexico,  map,  1846.  Paiuloa. — 
Remy  and  Brenchley,  op.  cit,  i,  88.  Paintes. — 
Poeton  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863,  887,  1864.  Pai- 
Tu'chimft.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1048, 1896 
(Hopi  name).  Pai-yudahi.— Corbusier,  Infn  ( *  all 
eyes':  Yavapai  name;  corrupted  from  "Paiute"). 
Pal-yu'ta— Mooney  In  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1048, 
1896  (Navabo  name).  Pan-Utahs.— Domenech, 
Deserts  N.  Am.,  u,  64,  1860.  Pamai.— Escalante 
etal.  (1775)  in  Duro.  Pefialoaa,  142, 1882  (probably 
identical).  Pasuohia.— Escudero,  Not.  Nuevo 
M6x.,  83,  1849.  Pa-ttohea.— Collins  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  125.  1861.  Pa-u-da.— Ibid.  Pa-utes.— Hin- 
ton.  Handbook  Ariz.,  861, 1871.  Paynutaa.— Wilson 
(1849)  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp..  185,  1850. 
Payoche.— Ten  Broeck  (1852)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  82,  1854.  Payuohaa.— Garcfis  (1776), 
Diary,  405,1900.  Paynohea.— Ibid.,  851.  P^Kyukaa.— 
Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.E.  (ZufU  name).  Payntas.— 
Phitt,  Karte  Nord-Am..  1861.  Payntaiia  diim^ — 
Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Navaho  name). 
Pazuohis.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  69,  1864.  (Pay) 
metes  Vtaha.— Wilson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  67, 
1850.  Pey-ute.— Forney,  Ibid.,  1859,  864.  1860. 
Piedea.-^rvalho,  Travels,  213,  1857.  Pi-Edea.~ 
Beadle.  Undeveloped  West,  658, 1873.  Pie  £dea.~ 
Hatch  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1863, 116, 1864.  Pi-eeds.~ 
Simpson  (1859),  Rep.  of  Expl.  Across  Utah, 
85. 1876.  Pieutes.— Barney  (1857)  In  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  29, 37th  Cong.,  2d  sess,  78, 1862.  Pi-u-ohaa.— 
Graves  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  386,  1854.  Piute.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1048, 1896  (popular 
name,  Eng.  pron. ) .  Py-eeds.— Simpson,  Rep. ,  op. 
cit.,  85.  ^ntes.— Palmer,  Travels,  85,  1847. 
Snake  Diners.— Simpson^op. cit., 460  (Pah-Utahs 
or).  Ute Siggers.— Ibid.  YabipaiOsjoala.— Garc^ 
(1776).  Diary,  444, 1900.  Yavipai  oiguala.— Garc<te 
mis<^uoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  41,  1864. 
Yavipais-oaprala. — Gare^s  misquoted  by  Cortez 
(1779)  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  8, 126, 1856. 

Paiute  Snakes.    Given  as  a  Shoshoni 
band  on  Klamath  res.,  Oreg. 
Piute  Snakes.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  344, 1873. 

Pajalat.  One  of  three  tribes  mentioned 
by  Espinosa  (Chr6nica  Apostolica,  i,  459, 
1746)  as  livmj?  near  San  Antonio  r., 
Texas,  when  the  Franciscan  missions 
were  removed  thither  in  1730-31.  The 
other  two  were  the  Pacao  and  Pitalaque 
(probably  the  same  as  the  Pachalaque). 
Tnere  were  numerous  Pajalat  in  Coneep- 
ci6n  mission  before  1748,  and  they  inter- 
married there  freel v  with  the  Patumacas, 
Pujanes  (Cu janes?),  Patalcas,  and  Tilpa- 
copales  (MS.  records  of  the  mission). 
They  are  sriven  as  a  tribe  distinct  from 
the  Pachalaque  in  the  records  of  Con- 
cepcion  mission;  for  instance,  one  mis- 
sionary records  marrying  a  Pajalat  and 
a  Pachalaque,  which  is  evidence  that 
these  were  not  considered  merely  two 
forms  of  the  same  name,  though  they  were 
probably  closely  related.  According  to 
Gatschet  there  was  a  Tonkawa  gens  or 
subtribe  bearing  the  same  name  (P^xa- 
latch,  *  mouth  open').  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Paalat.— Espinosa,  Chr6nica  Apoat.,  i,  4JV9,  1746. 
Pigalaches.— MS.,  May  13,1752,  in  B6xar  Archives, 
Texas.  Paialamea.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  384, 
391,  1864.  P^alaques.— Ibid.,  804.  P^al&t.— Ri- 
vera, Diario.leg.  2602, 1736.  PigaUtames.— Padilla 
a  noted  by  Orozco  y  Berra,  op.  cit,  306.  Paia- 
tes.— Informe,  1762,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
XXVIII,  167,  MS.  PaUaUt.— Uhde,  Lander,  121, 
1861.  P^xalatch— A.  S.  Gatschet,  Tonka  we  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (given  as  a  Tonkawa  gens). 

Pajarito (Span.:  Mittlebird*).  Atribe, 
evidently  Coahuiltecan,  at  Camargo,  on 
the  Rio  Grande,- in  1757,  with  Venados, 
Tejones,   Tareguanos,  and  Cueros  Que- 
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mados.  Of  the  P&jaritos,  56  individuals 
were  in  the  mission  (Joseph  Tienda  de 
Cuervo,  Revista  of  Camargo,  July  13, 
1757,  in  Archivo  Gen.,  Hist,  lvi).  The 
Venadoe  were  given  by  Garcfa  in  1760  as 
one  of  the  triMs  speaking  the  language 
of  bis  Manual,  i.  e.  Coa^uiltecan.  In 
1780  Gov.  Cabello  reported  the  Paxa- 
hitos,  evidently  the  same  as  the  Paja- 
ritoe,  afi  a  coast  tribe  s.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  With  them  he  enumer- 
ated the  Comecrudoe,  Texones,  Guiana- 
paquefSoe  («tc),  Manyatefioe,  Cotanans, 
Aguichachas,  and  Cueros  Quemados  ( Rep. 
on  coajst  tribes.  May  28,  1780,  B^xar  Ar- 
chives, Province  of  Texas),     (h.  b.  b.) 

Pigarito  Park  (Span.:  'little  bird', 
adapted  from  the  Tewa  TMrege,  *  bird ', 
the  name  of  an  important  ruin  within  the 
limits  of  the  tract ) .  Geographically,  this 
term  stands  for  a  high,  park-like  table- 
land about  40  m.  in  length  and  from  15 
to  25  m.  in  width,  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in  n.  New  Mexico.  It  is 
limited  on  the  n.  by  the  Rio  Chama,  on 
the  w.  by  the  Jemez  mts.,  and^on  the  s. 
by  the  Cafiada  de  Oochiti.  It  forms  the 
K.  side  of  the  Jemez  plateau.  The  table- 
land is  of  volcanic  origin,  its  surface  from 
the  base  of  the  mountains  eastward  being 
capped  by  a  sheet  of  volcanic  tufa,  vary- 
ing in  thickness  from  100  to  2,000  ft, 
which  had  its  origin  as  volcanic  ash  de- 
posited from  the  ancient  craters  of  the 
Jemez  range.  These  great  tufa  beds 
varv  in  color  from  gray  to  yellow,  and 
geologically  are  of  vast  age.  On  the  b. 
rim  of  the  s.  part  of  the  tableland,  along 
the  Rio  Grande,  are  extensive  basaltic 
extrusions  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
while  the  bluffs  forming  the  e.  rim  of 
the  N.  half  are  formed  of  the  conglomer- 
ates which  mark  the  w.  shore-line  of  the 
Miocene  lake  that  once  occupied  the 
basin  now  known  as  Espafiola  valley. 
Recent  basaltic  extrusions  also  occur  on 
the  N.  rim  of  the  park  alon^  the  Rio 
Chama.  The  mean  altitude  of  the  park 
is  about  7,000  ft  The  high  w.  siae  is 
heavily  forested  with  pine  and  spruce; 
along  the  Rio  Grande  side  the  mesas  are 
covered  only  with  buffalo  grass,  while 
between  these  two  extremes  lies  a  zone 
lightly  covered  with  pifton  and  juniper, 
interspersed  with  stretches  of  open  land. 
This  zone,  now  comparatively  barren 
from  lack  of  water,  was  evidently  covered 
with  tilled  fields  at  some  remote  time. 
Torrential  erosion  in  past  ages  has  dis- 
sected this  once  continuous  level  table- 
land into  a  series  of  narrow  elevated  par- 
allel mesas,  better  described  by  the 
Spanish  term  potreros,  extending  out 
from  the  mountains  toward  the  Rio 
Grande.  These  potreros  vary  in  width 
from  a  few  yards  to  2  or  3  m.  and  from 
I  m.  to  5  m.  in  length.  They  present, 
especially  on  the  s.  side,  perpendicular 


escarpments  of  from  50  to  500  ft  in 
height,  at  the  base  of  which  is  invariably 
a  long  talus  slope.  The  canyons  lying 
between  the  potreros  are  usually  little 
valleys  from  }  m.  to  1  m.  in  width, 
divided  by  a  now  dry  arroyo  bordered 
by  a  narrow,  level  and  very  fertile  flood- 
plain.  These  little  valleys  aro  now 
lightly  wooded,  but  show  every  evidence 
of  tillage  in  remote  times.  Pajarito 
Park  is  now  for  the  greater  part  devoid 
of  water  except  on  the  side  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains.  The  only  streams 
that  carry  their  water  to  the  Rio  Grande 
for  any  considerable  part  of  the  year  are 
the  Santa  Clara,  the  Bravo,  and  the  Rito 
de  los  Frijoles.  Others  sink  in  the  sand 
within  a  few  miles  of  their  source,  and  a 
vast  number,  carry  water  at  all  only 
in  flood  season.  There  are  very  few 
perennial  springs  in  the  park.  The  prin- 
cipal canyons  that  cut  through  it  from 
w.  to  B.  are  as  follows,  beginning  at  the 
N. :  the  Santa  Clara,  the  Chupadero,  the 
Guages,  the  Alamo,  the  Pajarito,  the 
Rito  de  los  Frijoles.  Between  them  are 
hundreds  of  smaller  canyons. 

Ethnologically  Pajarito  Park  is  of  great 
importance.  It  stands  for  a  plainly 
marked,  prehistoric  ethnic  area,  the  in- 
vestigation of  which  throws  much  light 
on  the  ethnological  problems  of  the  S.  W. 
The  zone  of  ancient  habitation  extends 
from  N.  to  s.  the  entire  length  of  the 
park.  It  is  only  from  5  to  10  m.  in 
width,  and  lies  between  the  high  tim- 
bered western  slope  and  the  narrow  bar- 
ren eastern  rim  overlooking  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  inhabited  area  did  not 
exceed  300  sq.  m.  in  extent. 

The  characteristic  archeological  re- 
mains are  the  ancient  pueblo  ruins  and 
excavated  cliff-dwellings.  The  latter 
class  of  remains  exists  in  vast  numbers. 
Almost  every  escarpment  that  presents  a 
southern  exposure  is  honeycombed  with 
these  dwellings  ( see  Cliff-dwellings) .  Many 
natural  caves,  originally  formed  by  wa- 
ter and  wind  erosion,  have  been  utilized 
for  dwelling  purposes,  either  with  or 
without  modification,  though  usually 
there  has  been  some  shaping  by  excava- 
tion to  render  the  home  more  commodi- 
ous or  convenient.  In  the  form  of  lodge 
genemlly  found  in  the  softer  tufa  forma- 
tions, the  entire  front  of  the  cave  is  open. 
In  some  instances  the  front  is  closed  oy  a 
wall  of  masonry  which  is  entered  through 
a  small  doorway  with  stone  casing.  An- 
other form  of  cliff-houses  of  this  same 
general  class,  which  exists  here  in  even 
greater  numbers  than  those  just  described, 
18  the  wholly  excavated  dwelling.  These 
aro  found  in  the  firmer  strata  of  tufa 
where  the  walls  are  less  liable  to  crumble. 
In  these  a  small  doorway  has  been  cut 
into  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  cliff  to 
a  depth  of  from  1  to  4  ft    The  excava- 
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tion  is  then  expanded  into  a  room  usual- 
ly of  sufficient  height  only  to  permit  of 
standing  erect,  varyingfrom  roughly  cir- 
cular to  rectangular.  These  rooms  rare- 
ly exceed  10  ft  m  the  greatest  dimension, 
except  those  which  were  used  for  cere- 
monial purposes.  In  these  dwellings  the 
main  living  room  usually  contains  prayer- 
meal  niches,'  alcoves,  and  in  many  cases 
small  hack  rooms,  probably  for  storage, 
are  connected  with  them.  There  is  usu- 
ally a  crude  fireplace  beside  the  doorway, 
a  ventilating  aperture  at  the  floor  level 
and  another  for  a  smoke  vent  above  the 
door.  There  are  no  windows.  In  front 
of  the  dwellings,  against  the  cliffs,  veran- 
das were  built  of  poles  and  stone  that 
doubtless  served  for  living  rooms  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  The  en- 
tire number  of  excavated  cliff -dwellings 
in  Pajarito  Park  would  reach  seveml 
thousand. 

Of  the  other  g^eneral  class  of  archeo- 
logical  remains,  viz,  ancient  Pueblo  ruins, 
there  are  two  forms:  (1)  The  *' small 
house'*  ruins,  containing  from  2  to  100 
rooms,  that  never  exceeded  one  storv  in 
height,  of  which  there  are  large  numbers 
scattered  over  the  mesa  tops  and  in  the 
valleys.  They  are  of  great  age  and  seem 
to  belong  to  an  epoch  when  the  mesas 
were  well  watered  and  the  population 
diffused  over  considerable  areas.  (2) 
The  great  community  houses  contained 
from  1,000  to  1,200  rooms,  and  2  to  4 
stories.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these, 
named  from  n.  to  s.,  are  Chij^iinuinge, 
Kwengyauinge,  Teeuinge,  Poihuuinge, 
Puye,  Shufinne,  Tshir^,  Otowi,  Tsan- 
kawi,  Tyuonyi,  Yapashi,  Haatse,  Kuapa, 
and  Kotyiti.  We  find  in  these  the  pro- 
totype of  the  present  terraced  community 
houses  of  Taos,  Zufti,  and  the  Hopi  vil- 
lages. Many  of  the  ancient  buildings 
were  of  much  greater  size  than  any  of 
the  Pueblo  houses  of  the  present  day. 
They  were  built  in  nearly  all  cases  of 
stone  rudely  dressed  and  laid  in  adobe 
mortar.  Ceilings  and  roofs  were  made 
of  poles,  brush,  bark,  and  clay.  Floors 
were  made  of  adobe  firmly  tamped  and 
smoothed.  Walls  were  plastered  with 
abobe  mud,  over  which  a  thin  wash  made 
of  **  white  earth  '*  was  laid  from  time  to 
time.  Doors  were  small  and  cased  with 
stone,  rarely  with  wood.  There  were  no 
real  windows.  Small  circular  apertures 
near  the  floor  aided  ventilation.    Fire- 

§  laces  were  usually  placed  beside  the 
oors.  These  buildings  differ  from  the 
large  Pueblo  houses  of  the  present  day  in 
having  no  large  and  fairly  commodious 
rooms,  all  apartments  being  mere  rec- 
tangular cells  ranging  in  size  from  6X8 
ft  to  8  X  14  ft.  Exterior  rooms  in  all 
esses  were  entered  by  ladders  from  above. 
The  type  form  of  these  great  houses  is 


that  of  four  rectangular  structures  sur- 
rounding a  squarish  court  Many  are 
found  with  one  or  more  of  the  sides  open. 
With  the  increase  of  the  community  ad- 
ditional courts  were  developed. 

The  circular  kiva,  always  wholly  or  in 
great  part  subterranean,  accompanies  all 
the  larger  pueblos,  from  1  to  15  being 
found  in  and  about  each  village.  Small 
reservoirs  and  other  vestiges  of  primitive 
irrigation  works  are  found  about  the 
lar^  buildings  only.  The  entire  district 
is  rich  in  pictography,  the  best  specimens 
of  which  are  found  etched  upon  the  verti- 
cal walls  of  the  cliffs. 

The  principal  collections  of  archeologi- 
cal  material  from  Pajarito  Park  are  to  be 
found  in  the  National  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  Southwest  Museum  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  Noteworthy  facts  shown 
by  these  collections  are  that  the  art  of 
decorative  glazing  was  quite  advanced 
among  these  people,  and  that  their  system 
of  symbolism  was  distinct  from  any  other 
known.  The  study  of  the  skeletal  re- 
mains discloses  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Pajarito  Park  were  a  homo- 
geneous people,  of  medium  stature,  and 
of  rather  inferior  muscular  development. 
The  prev^ling  cranial  type  was  dolicho- 
cephalic. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
predominant  cranial  type  amon^the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  adjacent  Pueblo  villag^  at 
the  present  time  is  brachyoephalic,  this 
is  of  great  ethnologic  intercut.  As  yet 
nothing  further  can  be  said  concerning 
the  relationship  of  these  ancient  people 
to  any  existing  tribes.  The  time  of  oc- 
cupancy of  the  ancient  pueblo  and  cliff 
houses  is  conjectural.  Excavations  have 
yielded  not  a  single  vestige  of  Spanish  in- 
fluence, and  traaitions  reaching  back  of 
four  centuries  are  of  questionable  value 
in  determining  even  approximate  chro- 
nology. However,  both  archeological 
and  geological  evidence  point  to  long  oc- 
cupancy and  remote  abandonment  of 
these  sites.  Tentatively,  from  2  to  4 
centuries  may  be  assigned  as  the  length 
of  time  they  "had  been  abandoned  before 
the  Spanish  invasion  in  1540,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  the  accumulating  evidence 
now  points  to  the  len^hening  ol  that 
perioci.  There  are  no  evidences  of  events 
of  catastrophic  character  to  have  caused 
the  disappearance  of  their  inhabitants. 
In  all  probability  their  migration  was 
caused  by  progressive  desiccation  of  the 
country  and  the  pressure  of  predatory 
enemies. 

For  further  information,  with  ground' 
plans  and  other  illustrations,  see  Hewett 
in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  1906.  Consult  also 
the  articles  on  the  several  ruins  above 
mentioned.  (e.  l.  h.) 

PiVJaMnck.  A  village  in  central  Massa- 
chusetts, apparently  on  Connecticut  r., 
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in  1663.— Pynchon  (1663)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  XIII,  308,  1881. 

Pakab.  The  Reed  {Phragmites  commu- 
nis) phratry  of  the  Hopi,  which  includes 
the  following  clans:  Pakab,  Kwahu 
(Eagle),  Kwayo  (Hawk) ,  Koyonya  (Tur- 
key), Tawa  (Sun),  Paluna  (Twin  Brother 
of  Puhukonghoya),  Shohu  (Star),  Mas- 
sikwayo  (Chicken-hawk),  Kahabi  (JVil- 
low ) ,  and  Tebi  ( Greasewood ) .  The  Reed 
phratry  of  Fewkes  corresponds  with  the 
Eagle  phratry  of  Stephen  (8th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E. ,  39, 1 891 ) .  According  to  tradition  this 
people  came  to  Tusayan  from  the  w.  and 
s.,  apparently  settling  first  at  Mishong- 
novi. 

Pa'-kab  nyft-mil.— Fewkee  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
408, 1894  (nyti-m<l»' phratry'). 

Pakab.  The  Reed  or  Arrow  clan  of  the 
Hopi. 

B«kab.— Voth.  Hopi  Proper  Names.  75.  1905. 
Pikab.— Voth,  Oraibl  Summer  Snake  Ceremony, 
282.  1903.  Pakab  wiawft.— Fewkes  in  19Ui  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  584,  1900  (wi<ltirtl='clan').  Pa'-kab 
wmhriL— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  403, 1894. 

Pakachoog.  A  former  Nipmuc  village 
near  Worcester,  Mass.,  probably  in  MiJl- 
bury.  It  was  occupied  in  1674  by.  Pray- 
ing Indians. 

Bmaehoac.— Kinnicutt.  Ind.  Names.  33,  1905. 
Pauiaehoo|^.~Ibid.  Paokaohooge.— Oookin  (1677) 
in  Trana  Am.  AnUq.  Soc.,  ii,  467,  1886.  Paka- 
•hoaff.^Worcester  Spy,  Axig.  7, 1885.  Pakaohoof .~ 
Oookln  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  Ist  s.,  i. 
192,  1806.  PakMhoaff.— Letter  of  1676  quoted  by 
Drake.  Ind.  Chron.,  181. 1836.  Pakaakoaf .— Ibid, 
(misprint).  Pakodoh-ooir«~Tooker.  Algonq.  Ser., 
X,  43, 1901  (eiven  as  probably  original  form;  trans. 
'  they  are  nniBhed,  completed,  perfect'). 

Pakadaaank.  An  important  village, 
probably  of  the  Munsee,  formerly  about 
the  site  of  Crawford,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pakadasaak.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  892, 
1872.  Pakadaaank.— Doc.  of  1756  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  893, 1872. 

Pakamali.  Probably  the  Maidu  of  Big 
Meadows,  Cal.,  from  PaQa'mali^  the  name 
by  which  the  Maidu  are  known  to  most 
of  the  Achomawi. 

Pi-ka-mal-li.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
274,  1877.  PaQimalL— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat  Hist.,  XVII,  128, 1905. 

Pakan.    See  Pecan, 

Pakanchi  {Pa^-kanrcM),  A  former 
Nishinam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
N.  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Pleaiiohe.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  22, 
1874.  Pakanehi.—Ppwers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
in,  816, 1877. 

Pakaai  ( Paf-horni ) .  A  Tonkawa  gens  of 
which  there  were  only  5  survivors  in 
1884.  (A.  8.  G.) 

Pakan-Tallahaaaee  {ipdkan  *may-ap 
ple*(?),  Udlua  'town',  hdsH  'ancient'  m 
the  sense  of  waste).  A  former  Upper 
Creek  town  on  Pakan-Tallahassee  cr. 
(Comer.?),  which  joins  Coosa  r.  from 
the  B.  about  4  m.  above  the  present  We- 
tumpka,  Elmore  co.,  Ala. 
Bakoatallahaaaa.— Robin,  Voy..  ii,  map.  1807.  Old 
PaAeh  Orahard  Towil-J.  W.  Stidbam,  inf  n  to  A.  S. 
Gatschet(^>dJtona  » ' peach ' ) .  PdEkan'-TalalUtssi.— 


Gatschet,(;reekMigr.Leg.,i,142,1884.  Poekental- 
lahaaaee.-<;reek  paper  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Rep.  37,  Slst 
Cong., 2dse8B..  122, 1851.  Pookentallaehaaaee.— Sen. 
Ex.  Doe.  425, 24th  Cong.,  Ist  seiv.,  299, 1836.  Poeon- 
'  tallahaaaa.— Bartram,  Travels,  461,  1791.  Po«im- 
tallahaaaa.~8wan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,262, 1865.  Pno-mm-tal-lau-haa-a«a.— Haw- 
kins (1799),  Sketch,  41,  1848.  Pnekantala.— Bart- 
ram,  Voy.,  1,  map,  1799.  PnokautaUa.— Philip- 
peaux,  Map  Engl.  Col.,  1781.  Puokontallahaaaa.— 
Pickett,    Hist.   Ala.,   li,  267,  1851.    Tuaonntallaa 


6.-^hoolcraft,'lnd.  Tiibes,  W,  380, 1864. 
Pakan   Tallahaatee.    A    town    of    the 
Creek    Nation   on   Canadian    r.    below 
Hilabi,  Okla. 

P^kan-Talahaaai.— Gatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii, 
186, 1888. 

Pakataghkon  (probably  for  pachatachany 
'split  wood.' — (jerard).  A  former  Dela- 
ware villase,  situated  a  mile  from  the 
S resent  Margaretsville,  Delaware  co., 
r.  Y.,  at  the  mouth  of  Bush  Kill.  This 
village  is  located  on  the  Popachton  or 
Papotunk  branch  on  Sauthier's  map  of 
1779.  (w.  M.  B.) 

Pakawa  (from  Pakawaif  referring  to 
tattooing. —-Gatschet).  Specifically  a  di- 
vision of  the  Coahuiltecan  family  living 
not  far  from  San  Antonio  r.,  Texas,  in 
the  18th  century.  Espinosa  says  that 
when  the  missions  were  removed  from 
B.  Texas  to  this  river  in  1730-^1  there 
were  "in  sight  three  tribes  of  very  docile 
gentile  Indians,  the  Pacaoe,  P&iauit,  and 
Pitalaque,  who  together  number  more 
than  a  thousand  persons''  (Chr6nica 
Apostolica,  I,  459,  1746).  Some  of  them 
entered  San  Francisco  de  la  Espada  mis- 
sion with  the  Axcahomos,  but  deserted 
in  1737  (Ysasmendi  to  the  Governor, 
Nov.  22,  1737,  MS.).  In  1738  Pedro,  a 
**Pachao,"  was  ** governor"  of  this  mis- 
sion (MS.  of  1738  in  the  Archivo  Gen- 
eral). Some  of  the  tribe  were  also  at 
Concepci6n,  according  to  manuscript  rec- 
ords of  the  mission,  and  **  Pacuas  were 
also  at  San  Bernardo  mission,  on  the  Rio 
Grande  (Morfi,  Viage  de  Indios,  442, 
1856).  (h.  E.  B.) 

Generically  the  term  Pakawa  has  been 
applied  by  Gatschet  to  include  a  linguis- 
tic ^unily  formerly  living  on  both  sides  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande,  and  practically 
identical  with  the  Coahuiltecan  family 
(q.  v.).  Its  numerous  dialects,  accord- 
ing to  Gatschet,  were  spoken  in  the  w. 
as  far  as  the  Sierra  Maare  and  in  the  b. 
to  or  beyond  San  Antonio  r.  One  dialect 
of  it  is  preserved  in  the  Manual  of  Padre 
Bartholom^  Garcfa  (1760).  The  tribe 
to  which  the  name  Pakawa  appears  to 
apply  is  that  mentioned  as  the  Pintoe 
(Span.  *  painted'  or  'tattooed'),  Pacaos, 
or  Pacuas,  etc.,  their  name  in  their  own 
language,  according  to  Gatschet,  being 
Estok-pakawaila  or  Newasol-pakawai  or, 
without  the  prefix,  Pakawai  or  Paka- 
waila.  The  only  survivors  of  the  tribe  in 
1886  were  two  women  who  were  found 
by  Gatschet  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Rio 
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Grande  near  Reynosa,  at  a  place  called 
La  Volsa.  They  were  sometimes  called 
Tompacoas  by  the  Comecrudo,  which  is 
or  was  the  name  of  a  rancheria  in 
Hidalgo  CO.,  Texas,  20  ra.  n.  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  '  (c.  t.  ) 

Est6k  pakawafle.— Qatschet,  Comecrudo  MS., 
B.  A.  £.  (own  name).    Hewaaol  pakawai.— Ibid. 

i Comecrudo  name ) .  Pacahuohet.— Taylor  i  n  Cal . 
■"armer,  Apr.  17.  1863.  Paoaoa.— Rivera,  Diario, 
leg.  2602, 1736.  Pachao.— Doc.  of  1738  in  Archivo 
Gen.,  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  inf  n,  1906.  Paoho- 
ehea.— Orozco  y  Berra.Geog.,  808, 1864.  Paooas.— 
Oan-ia,  Manual,  title,  1760.  Paoot.^Orozco  y 
Berra,  6eog.,  304, 1864.  Paooaohat.— Garcia.  Man- 
ual, title,  1760.  Paooaa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
303,  1864.  Pagaaohit.— Ibid.,  304.  Paikawa.— Gat- 
schet,Karankawa  Indians,  38, 1891.  PaSkawaa.— 
Ibid.  Pakawl— Buschmann  (1859)  quoted  by 
Gatschet,  ibid.,  83.  Pintos.— 18th  century  MS. 
quoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  294, 1864.  Tom- 
paeoas.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1886  (Come- 
crudo name.) 

PakhpuJTiihkaBhina.  A  society  of  the 
Osage,  q.  v. 

^aqpu'  i'niirk'ftoi»'a.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
&5,1897. 

Pakhtha  (*  beaver,'  probably  archaic). 
An  Iowa  gens,  now  extinct,  having  joined 
the  Patha  gens  of  the  Oto  ( Dorsey,  Tci- 
were  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879).  Its 
subgentes  were  Rawekhanye,  Rathroche, 
Raweyine,  and  Niwanshike. 
Beayer.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156,  1877.  Pa-kuh'- 
tha.— Ibid.  Pa'-q9a.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
289,1897. 

Paki.  A  former  Maidu  village  on  Mud 
cr.,  or  near  Cusa  lagoon,  n.  of  Chico, 
Butte  CO.,  Cal.  (r.  b.  d.) 

Paiki.— Curtin,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885.  Pake.— 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  pi.  38, 
1905. 

Pakwa.  The  Frog  clan  of  the  Patki  or 
Cloud  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Pi-koa.— Bourke,  dnake  Danoe,  117, 1884.  Pakwa 
winwfi.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E^  683.  1900 
(trt*fltrfi=  clan).  Pa'-kwa  wiin-w&— Fewkes  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  402, 1894. 

Pala  {* water*).  A  LuiseHo  village  w. 
of  San  Luis  Key,  San  Di^o  co. ,  Cal.  Lat- 
terly the  name  was  applied  to  a  reserva- 
tion of  160  acres  of  allotted  arable  land, 
under  Mission  Tule  River  agency.  By 
court  decision  in  1901  the  Indians  of 
Warner's  ranch  were  dispossessed  of  their 
lands,  and  by  act  of  Congress  of  May  27, 
1902,  Pala  res.  was  enlai^ged  by  purchase 
to  3,598  acres,  and  the  Warner  ranch 
people  removed  thereto  in  1903.  In  the 
latter  year  the  Tule  River  agency  was 
divided  into  the  Pala  and  San  Jacinto 
agencies.  In  1865  the  pop.  of  Pala  was 
162;  in  1902,  76;  in  1903,  after  its  enlarge- 
ment, 258;  in  1906,  138.  See  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  124, 1865;  175, 1902;  146,  1903;  205, 
1906;  Hayes  MS.  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  460,  1886;  Jackson  and  Kinney, 
Rep.  Mission  Inds.,  29,  1883.     Cf.  Palin. 

Palaoheho  (Phala^'heho),  A  former 
ChickasawtowninN.  Mississippi,  forming 
part  of  a  large  settlement  of  5  towns. — 
Adair,  Am.  Ind.,  353,  1775. 

Palsihnihan  (Klamath:  from  p*laiknxy 
'mountaineers*).     Formerly   recognized 


as  a  linguistic  family  in  x.  e.  California, 
but  probably  to  be  regarded,  as  the  re- 
sult of  recent  studies  by  Dixon  (Am. 
Anthrop.,  vii,  213,  1905),  as  only  a 
branch  of  the  Shastan  C  Shasta- Acho- 
mawi**)  family.  Their  habitat  em- 
braced the  drainage  area  of  Pit  r.  above 
Montgomery  cr.  except  Goose  Lake  val- 
ley, oi  which  only  the  s.  end  was  in  their 
territory.  Linguistically  the  group  falls 
into  two  rather  sharply  contrasted  and 
numerically  unequal  divisions,  the  Acho- 
mawi  and  the  Atsugewi.  The  tribal  and 
minor  divisions  recognized  were  the  Acho- 
mawi,  Astakiwi,  Atsugewi,  Atuami,  Chu- 
mawi,  Hantiwi,  Humawhi,  Ilmawi,  and 
Puisu.  Physically  there  were  considera- 
ble d  iff erences  between  these  tribes.  The 
Astakiwi  and  Humawhi  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Powers  as  **most  miserable, 
squalid,  peak-faced,  mendicant,  and  men- 
dacious wretches.  * '  Their  faces  were  skin- 
ny, foreheads  low  and  retreating,  bodies 
Ifuik,  and  abdomens  protuberant.  The 
Atuami  were  much  superior  in  physique. 
All  the  tribes  were  indifferent  hunters. 
They  trapped  game  b^  digging  pitfalls 
with  fire-nardened  sticks  and  covered 
them  with  brush,  grass,  and  earth.  These 
pits  were  so  numerous  they  gave  its  name 
to  Pit  r.,  after  which  these  Indians  have 
generally  been  called.  The  Humawhi 
and  Astakiwi,  having  no  acorns  or  salmon, 
as  most  other  California  tribes,  were  hard 
pressed  for  a  food  supply.  Game  birds 
were  abundant,  but  they  captured  and 
killed  few.  Grasshoppers,  crickets,  trout 
and  suckers,  camas,  clover  blossoms, 
and  l)earberries  formed  their  chief  diet. 
The  Achomawi  of  Fall  r.  subsisted  lai]eely 
on  salmon.  Among  the  Palaihniban 
woman  is  said  to  have  held  a  servile  and 
degraded  position;  whether  maiden  or 
widow  she  was  owned  by  her  fether  or 
brother,  to  be  sold,  with  her  children,  if 
any,  at  his  pleasure.  Marriage  was  a 
matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  and  polygamy 
was  common.  A  woman  was  seldom 
held  responsible  for  adultery,  but  if  a 
wife  deserted  her  husband  and  refused  to 
return  to  him  he  was  allowed  to  take  her 
life.  However,  a  husband  had  no  con- 
trol over  his  wife's  personal  property, 
which  at  her  death  was  claimcNi  by  her 
relatives.  •  In  case  of  the  birth  of  twins, 
one  was  al  most  al  ways  destroyed.  Crema- 
tion was  generally  practised  in  cases  where 
persons  died  of  unknown  diseases ; 
m  all  other  cases  the  dead  were  buried 
in  a  sitting  posture;  the  Ilmawi  however 
never  burned  their  dead.  The  Palaih- 
niban Indians  dwelt  chiefly  in  bark  and 
bnish  houses  of  an  irregularly  quadran- 
gular form,  similar  to  those  of  the  Shasta, 
or  in  semisubterranean  dwellings  like 
sweat-houses.  During  the  summer  theee 
dwellings  were  abandoned  and  the  people 
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lived  in  brush  shelters  while  hunting  and 
collecting  food.  Their  social  oi^anization 
was  rather  loose,  the  authority  of  the 
chief  or  leader  being  but  nominal.  Like 
the  Shasta,  whom  they  resembled  in  many 
of  their  customs  and  practices,  it  was  not 
rare  for  a  woman  to  be  a  shaman  or 
priest  They  had  but  few  reUgious  cere- 
monies and  dances,  but  like  the  Maidu 
had  an  elaborate  creation  myth  in  which 
the  coyote  plajred  the  most  important 
r61e.  Very  few  individuals  of  the  family 
remain.  Some  of  them  were  removed  to 
Round  Valley  res.,  CaL,  and  these,  with 
some  natives  from  Potter  valley,  num- 
bered 34  in  1889.  (k.  b.  d.  p.  w.  h.) 
Ko^twM.— Palmer  in  Ind.  AfF.  Rep.,  470,  1854. 
Palaihiiih.-Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exi^.,  vi,  218, 
1846.  Palaiks.— Ibid.,  199.  Rtt  riyer  Inaiaiu.— 
Rnssell  (1863)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  a4th  Cong..  8d 
sesB.,  74. 1857.    Yumt't.— Ibid.  ( = '  enemies' ) . 

Palakahn.  A  division  of  the  Umpqua 
according  to  Parker  (Jour..  257,  1840); 
not  identified,  but  evidently  either  Atha- 
pascan or  Yakonan. 

Palaqnetson.  A  village  or  tribe  visited 
by  La  Salle  in  Feb.  1687,  w.  of  Brazos 
r.,  Texas,  having  a  chief  named  Pala- 
quechaure.  According  to  La  Salle  the 
speech  of  the  people  resembled  that  of 
tne  Ceni  (Asini,  Iiasinai=Caddo)  whom 
he  had  visited  the  year  before.  Joutel 
states  that  the  Palaquesson  had  no  fixed 
dwellingplace,  but  hunted  overaconsider- 
able  stretch  of  country,  yet  when  the 
people  came  to  a  fertile  tract  they  settled 
there,  the  men  preparing  the  soil  for  plant- 
ing and  the  women  sowing  the  maize.  So 
long  as  the  crops  were  good  the  people 
remained  sedentary,  but  when  these 
failed  hunting  was  resumed,  at  which 
times  they  divided  into  groups  to  insure 
greater  success.  It  is  probable  that  the 
French  encountered  these  people  during 
one  of  their  hunting  periods,  as  Douay 
says  they  were  in  10  villages.  They 
knew  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they 
obtained  horses,  and  were  allies  of  the 
Ceni,  joining  their  war  excursions  to  the 
8.  and  E. 

The  houses  of  the  Palaquesson  were  of 
dried  grass.  On  the  death  of  an  occupant 
the  dwelling  was  burned  and  the  survivors 
erected  a  new  one  on  another  site.  Men 
and  women  tattooed  their  faces  in  lines  and 
their  bodies  with  plant  and  animal  figures. 
Their  boats  were  similar  to  those  used 
on  the  Missouri — a  skin  stretched  over  a 
light  framework  of  wood.  Nothing  is 
known  of  their  beliefs.  (a.  c.  p.) 

Alakwk.— Cavelier  (1687)  quoted  by  Shea,  Early 
Voy.,  39,  1861.  Palafuoque*.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Oeog.,  293,  1864.  PiUgwmwii  — Ck)xe.  Carolana, 
map,  1741.  PalaqaMhaune.— Cliarlevoix,  New 
France.  IV.  90. 1870.  PalaqaMhauro.— Joutel  (1687) 
in  Margry,  D^.,  in.  806, 1878.  Palaquoohone.— 
Barda.  Enaayo,  271,  1728.  Palaquesonet.— Ibid., 
273.  PalaqneiMm.— Douay  (1687)  quoted  by  Shea 
in  French,  Hiat.  Coll.  La.,  iv,  212. 1862.  PaUquet- 
■oua.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81, 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 13 


1854.  PalofoatMBa.— Coxe  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  n,  241,  1850.  Palquaaian.— Charlevoix,  New 
France,  iv,  90, 1870. 

Palatki  (Hopi:  *red  house').  A  pre- 
historic cliff  village  in  the  valley  of  Oak 
cr. ,  in  the  *  *  Red  -rock ' '  country,  s.  of  Flag- 
staff, Ariz. ;  believed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  stoppingplaces  of  the  Patki  or  Cloud 
clans  of  the  Hopi  in  their  migration  from 
the  S.— Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
553-58,  1898. 

Palatkwabi  ('red  land  of  the  south'). 
The  place  inhabited  bj;  the  Patki  or 
Cloud  clans  of  the  Hopi  prior  to  their 
settlement  in  Tusayan,  n.  e.  Ariz.  The 
locality  is  somewhero  in  the  great  cactus 
region  of  s.  Arizona. 

Pa-laf-kwa-bi.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
402, 1894,  and  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  668, 1896.  PaUt- 
kwapi.— Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  47,  1905. 

Psleolithie  implement!.  The  term  ap- 
plied to  implements,  usually  of  stone, 
belonging  to  the  Paleolithic  age  as  first 
defin^  in  Europe  and  afterwuxi  identi- 
fied in  other  countries.  In  America  the 
Paleolithic,  as  chronologically  distinct 
from  the  Neolithic  age,  is  not  established, 
and  the  more  primitive  forms  of  imple- 
ments, corresponding  in  general  to  the 
Paleolithic  implements  of  Europe,  can  be 
properly  referred  to  only  as  of  Paleolithic 
type.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
noted  that  implements  of  the  most  primi- 
tive t^pe  were  made  and  used  by  the 
American  tribes,  whatsoever  their  stage 
of  culture  progress.  See  AntiquUy,  Neo- 
lithic age.  ( w.  h.  h.  ) 

Palenyami.  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan) 
tribe,  now  extinct,  formerly  living  on 
Poso  cr.,  Cal.  Recorded  by  Powers, 
under  the  name  Paleummi,  as  the  Yokuts 
name  of  a  tribe  related  to  the  Paiute. 
Their  dialect  was  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  other  Yokuts  tribes.  See 
AUiniyi. 

BMJhr'wiftml.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soe., 
xxnijSOl,  1886.  Pal-e'-«m-mi.— Powers  in  Cont 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  393, 1877.  Paleuyrfmi.— Kroeber 
in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Ethnol.  and  Archseol.,  n, 
5,1907. 

Palewa  (pe-k-vxi/,  *turkey' ).  A  gens  of 
the  Shawnee. 

Pa-la-wa'.~Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  168, 1877.  Palewa.— 
Wm.  Jones,  inf^n,  1906. 

Palin.  A  former  Luisef^o  village  in 
lower  San  Luis  Rey  valley,  San  Diego  co., 
Cal.  (Grijalva,  1795,  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Hist.  Cal.,  I,  663,  1886).  Possibly  iden- 
tical with  the  present  Pala  (q.  v.),  in 
which  event  the  name  was  seemingly 
corrupted  by  the  Spaniards. 

Palisades.    See  Fortification  and  Defenie, 

Palisema.     A  district  w.  of  the  Missis- » 
sippi,  five  days*  march  from  the  province 
of  Coligoa;  visited  in  1541  by  De  Soto's 
troops.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  ( 1557)  in  French, 
Hist  Coll.  La.,  ii,  178,  1850. 

Palladium.  This  term  was  the  name  of 
thestatue  of  the  goddess  Pallas  or  Minerva, 
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preserved  in  the  ancient  city  of  Troy, 
and  eappoeed  to  hold  protecting  watch 
over  the  destinies  of  its  people.  The  use 
of  the  term  has  been  broadened  to  inclade 
anv  similar  sacred  object  of  national  or 
tribal  veneration.  Several  of  our  Indian 
tribes  had  such  palladiums,  which  were 
venerated  with  ceremonial  forms  and  re- 
garded with  zealous  care  and  upon  whose 
continued  safe  possession  the  existence 
and  prosperity  of  the  tribe  were  believed 
to  depend.  As  a  rule  the  true  origin  of 
the  oDJect  of  tribal  veneration  was  lost 
in  obscurity,  but  was  accounted  for  by 
a  sacred  myth  which  represented  it  as 
having  been  given  to  the  people  by  their 
mystic  culture-hero  at  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  A  priest  was  appointea  to 
watch  over  it,  a  special  depository  was 
provided  for  it,  prayer  and  sacrifice  were 
made  to  it,  and  it  was  rarely  or  never 
exposed  to  public  view  except  on  the 
occasion  of  certain  great  tribal  gatherings 
when  it  was  made  the  central  figure  of 
the  ceremony.  Like  the  Hebrew  ark  of 
the  covenant,  it  was  sometimes  carried 
in  the  battle  front  to  insure  victory  over 
the  enemy. 

Notable  instances  are  the  sacred  box  of 
the  Cherokee  (Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1900),  the  metal  tablets  of  the 
Creeks  (Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  n, 
1884,  1888),  the  taime  of  the  Kiowa 
(Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B,  A.  E.,  1898), 
the  medicine  arrows  of  the  Cheyenne 
(Dorsey  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  644,  1903; 
Mooney  in  Mem.  Am.  Anthrop.  Ass*n,  i, 
no.  6,  1907),  the  ** ark"  of  the  Mandan 
(Maximilian,  Trav.,  1843;  Matthews, 
Hidatsa,  1877),  and  the  seicha  or  flat  pipe 
of  the  Arapaho  (Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1896;  Scott  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix, 
no.  3,  1907). 

The  Cherokee  sacred  box  is  still  re- 
membered in  the  traditions  of  their  old 
men,  who  say  that  it  contained  the  most 
sacred  belongings  of  the  tribe,  and  that 
the  prosperity  of  their  people  departed 
after  its  capture  by  the  Dela wares.  Their 
account  of  its  exterior  agrees  with  that 
given  by  Adair  from  the  statement  of  a 
white  man  who  saw  it  with  them  in  1756. 
It  was  a  rectangular  box,  about  3  ft 
lon^,  covered  with  a  dressed  deerskin  and 
restmg  upon  blocks  to  keep  it  from  the 
earth.  It  was  watched  by  a  sentinel  with 
bow  and  arrows,  who  drew  an  arrow  to 
the  head  and  warned  the  stranger  away 
when  he  attempted  a  closer  inspection. 

The  sacred  metal  plates  of  the  Creeks 
were  kept  by  priests  of  the  Wind  clan  in 
Tukabatchi  town  in  a  depository  on  one 
side  of  the  public  square.  They  were 
said  to  be  7  in  all,  5  of  copper  and  2  of 
brass,  with  engraved  characters  resem- 
bling letters.  At  times  they  were  said  to 
give  out  a  miraculous  ringing  sound  with- 


out beins  touched.  Once  a  year,  at  the 
annual  Ureen  Com  dance,  they  were 
exhibited  to  the  people  from  a  distance, 
after  which  they  were  washed  in  the 
stream,  rubbed  and  cleaned,  and  put 
away  again  for  another  year.  As  usual 
with  such  things,  the  Tukabatchi  people 
claimed  to  have  received  them  from  a 
supernatural  being  at  the  beginning  of 
their  existence  as  a  people,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  they  were  a  relic  of  some  early 
Spanish  expedition,  perhaps  a  trophy 
from  the  great  battle  of  Mavila  in  1540. 
They  are  noted  by  Adair  as  early  as  1775 
and  are  still  preserved  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  Okla. 

The  taimS  of  the  Kiowa  is  a  small  stone 
image  bearing  resemblance  to  the  head 
and  bust  of  a  man,  decorated  with  down 
feathers  and  with  images  of  the  sun  and 
the  crescent  moon  painted  upon  its  breast 
It  is  kept  in  a  parfl^che  box  of  peculiar 
shape  and  decoration,  and,  like  the  Creek 
plates,  was  exposed  only  once  a  year,  at 
the  annual  Sun  dance.  It  is  still  sacredly 
preserved,  but  as  the  dance  has  not  been 
performed  since  1887  the  box  has  not 
been  opened  since,  not  even  the  custodian 
being  permitted  to  undo  the  wrappings. 

The  medicine  arrows  of  the  Cheyenne 
are  4  in  number,  of  different  colors,  and 
were  kept  together  in  charp:e  of  a  special 
priest  from  the  earliest  traditional  period, 
Defore  the  tribe  had  removed  from  the 
head  of  the  MissisBippi  r.  They  have  no 
connection  with  the  Bun  dance,  antedat- 
ing that  ceremony  in  the  tribe,  but  are 
exposed  only  on  occasion  of  a  solemn 
purification  rite  when  a  Cheyenne  has 
been  killed  by  one  of  his  own  tribe. 
They  are  still  preserved  amon^  the  South- 
em  Cheyenne,  by  whom  the  nte  of  blood 
atonement  was  performed  as  late  as  1904. 

The  "flat  pipe**  of  the  Arapaho  is  kept 
by  a  priest  of  the  Wyoming  branch  of  the 
tribe,  together  with  an  ear  of  com  and 
a  stone  turtle,  all  of  which,  according 
to  their  tradition,  they  have  had  from 
the.  beginning  of  the  world.  Around 
these  centers  the  tribal  genesis  tradition, 
which  is  recited  when  the  package  is 
opened,  as  may  be  done  on  special  occa- 
sions, without  regard  to  other  ceremonial 
periods.  The  box  in  which  the  sacred  ob- 
jects were  kept  was  neverallowed  to  touch 
the  ground,  and  when  on  the  march  the 
priest  in  charge,  even  though  mounted, 
was  not  allow^  to  rest  it  upon  his  horse, 
but  must  carry  it  upon  his  own  back. 
See  Fetish,  (J- m.) 

Palm.  Only  two  representatives  of  the 
palm  family  occur  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  these  has  a  Umited  distribution  in 
s.  California,  and  is  employed  somewhat 
in  basketry;  but  among  the  Piman  tribes 
of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  especially,  palm 
leaves  were  extensively  used  for  making 
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mats  for  incloeing  houses  and  for  hats  and 
basketry.  The  other  variety  of  palm  is 
the  pahnetto  Sabal,  which  entered  large- 
ly into  the  life  of  the  Indians  of  s.  w. 
Florida.  The  Seminole  still  use  the  pal- 
metto trunk  in  house  buildings  and  the 
leaves  for  thatching,  beds,  basketry, 
twine,  and  rope,  and  the  bud  is  eaten, 
raw  or  baked  (5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  517, 
1887).  Biedma  (1540)  speaks  of  the  use 
of  palmetto  leaves  for  thatching,  and 
Dickenson,  writine  of  Florida,  says  that 
'*an  Indian  brou^t  a  fish  boiled  on  a 
palmetto  leaf  and  set  it  down  amongst 
us"  (Narr.  of  a  Shipwreck,  1803).  Ac- 
cording to  Bartram  (Trans.  Am.  Ethnol. 
Soc.,  iii,pt  1,49-50,  1853)  the  Creeks  of 
Alabama  had  several  species  of  palms 
which  they  used  for  food.  One  of  them 
{Sabal  minus  Pers. )  is  a  low  plant,  with- 
out stalk  or  stem,  that  bears  a  vast  col- 
lection of  plumes  or  drupes  with  fibrous 
farinaceous  pulpy  coating  resembling 
manna.  Another  species  {Serenoa  sereu- 
lata)  was  used  for  medicine.  Empty  pods 
of  tne  palm  were  used  in  dances  as  ankle 
rattles  by  the  Tepehuane  (Lumholtz, 
Unknown  Mex.,  i,  477, 1902) .    (w.  h.) 

Palomaf  ( Span . :  '  doves ' ) .  One  of  the 
three  large  villages  in  the  vicinity  of 
Trinity  r.,  Tex.,  visited  by  La  Salle  in 
1687.  Cavelier  states  that  the  village 
was  surrounded  by  a  palisade  of  cane. 
The  people  seemed  to  be  fairly  well  sup- 

§  lied  with  horses  and  were  hostile  to  the 
paniards.  Their  affiliation  is  not  known. 
PftloniM.— Oavelier  (1687)  In  Sliea,  Early  Voy., 
88, 186L  Palona.— Douay  quoted  by  Shea,  Dis- 
cov.  Miss.  Val.,  212,  1852.  PalouuM.— Coxe  In 
French,  Hlat.  Coll.  La.,  il,  241, 1850. 

Palonies  (said  to  have  been  so  called  by 
the  Spaniards  because  they  wore  their 
hair  so  short  as  to  suggest  baldness). 
Mentioned  as  a  division  of  the  Cheme- 
huevi  that  occasionally  went  to  the  north 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  1846. — Ried 
quoted  by  Hoffman  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst, 
xvn,  28,  1885. 

Paloos  (Pd-Ztw^).  A  Shahaptian  tribe 
formerly  occupying  the  valley  of  Palouse 
r.  in  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  the  k. 
bank  of  Snake  r.  as  far  as  its  junction  with 
the  Columbia.  They  were  found  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  in  1805  on  the  Clearwater  in 
Idaho.  Their  closest  connection  was 
with  the  kindred  Nez  Percys,  and  they 
still  hold  close  relations  with  that  tribe. 
They  were  included  in  the  Yakima  treaty 
of  1855,  but  have  never  recoenized  the 
treaty  obligations  and  have  declined  to 
lead  a  reservation  life.  They  have  4  vil- 
lages, all  on  Snake  r. ,  as  follows:  Almotu, 
Palus,  Tasawiks,  and  Kasispa.  They  are 
active  adherents  of  the  Smohalla  (q.  v.) 
doctrine.  Lewis  and  Clark  estimated 
their  number  in  1805  at  1,600;  in  1854 
they  were  said  to  number  500;  at  present 


the  population  is  unknown.  See  Mooney 
m  l4th Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  735, 1896.  (l.  p.  ) 
Pallatapalla.— Lee  and  Profit,  Ten  Years  in  Oreg., 
51,  1844.  Pallvt-to  Pallu.— Rosa,  For  Hunters,  I. 
185,  1855.  PaUoatpaUah.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  11,  833,  1814.  PaUotopallen.— Ibid.,  vii, 
341, 1905.  PaUotapaUors.— Lewis,  Travels,  11, 1809. 
PaIlotepenows.—Orig.Jour.Lewi8 and  Clark  (1806), 
V,  187,  1905.  Paloas.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Poc.  52, 
81st  Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  171,  1850.  Palooohe.— 
Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  II,  6,  1855.  Paloose.— Parker, 
Journal,  284, 1840.  Palouse.— Treaty  of  1855  in  U.  8. 
Stat  at  Lawe,  xn,  951, 1868.  Palus.— Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £..785, 1896.  Palyas.— Lanein  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  159, 1850.  Pel-late:pal-ler.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark, V,  117, 1905.  PeUoatpallah.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  ii.  471, 1814.  Pefioat  pallabs.— Or 
Jonr.  Lewis  and  Clark,  v,  187, 1905.  Pel-lote-m 
ler.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  Coues  ed.,  1070, 18W. 
PalooM.— Halein  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  213, 1846. 
Pelouehss.— Gairdner  (1835)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc. 


Lond.,  XI,  252, 1841.  Pelouse.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep..  462,1854.  PalouM.— Lord,  Nat.  in  Brit.  Col., 
105;  1866.  Pelus.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi, 
569, 1846.  Peluse.— Gibbe  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  418, 
1854.    Polaiiohet.— Powell  in  7tli  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  106, 


1891.  PoUotepallon.— Janson,  Stranger  in  Am., 
288,  1807.  Poloaohes.— Qaiidner  (1885)  in  Jour. 
Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  256, 1841.  SeUoat-pallahs.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  map.  1814.  Se  wat 
palla.-8choolcraft,  Ind!.  Tribes,  v,  706, 1855. 

Palieta  ( '  alkali  water' ) .  An  important 
Kawia  village  in  Cahuilla  valley,  s.  Cal. 
Its  Spanish  name  (Cabezon,  from  a  for- 
mer chief)  has  been  applied  to  a  reserva- 
tion of  640  acres  occupied  in  1906  by  76 
Indians  under  the  San  Jacinto  agency. 


L.— Wright  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902,  pt.  1, 175, 
1908.  Oabewm.— Stanley,  ibid.,  194, 1869  (name  of 
chief  and  valley).  Oayesmu.— Denver,  ibid.,  406, 
1857.  Pal  8«-ta.— Barrows,  £thno-Bot  Coahuilla 
Ind.,  83, 1900. 

Paltatre.  A  Cbumashan  village  be- 
tween Groleta  and  Pt.  Concepcion,  Cal., 
in  1642. 

Paltatre.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  183.  1867.  Paltatro.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1868. 

PaltoUkatno.  A  former  Kaiyuhkhotana 
village  on  Innoko  r.,  Alaska. 
Paltcmkatno.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th 
8.,  XXI,  map,  1850.    Tiohaiohaobass.— Ibid. 

Paltewat  (Pal  te-vxUf  *  water  and  pine 
tree') .  A  Kawia  village  at  Indio,  in  Coa- 
huilla valley,  s.  Cal. — Barrows,  Ethno- 
Bot.  Coahuilla  Ind.,  33,  1900. 

Palnna.  One  of  the  War-god  clans  of 
the  Hopi. 

Palaaa  winwfi.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584, 
1900.  Pa-lim-am  wim-wit.— Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vii.  408, 1894. 

Pains.  A  village  of  the  Paloos  tribe  on 
the  n.  bank  of  Snake  r.  just  below  its 

i* unction  with  the  Palouse,  in  Washington. 
'alQS.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  735, 1906. 
Paw-lueh.— Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  185, 1855. 

Palnx  (Chehalis:  Lfpe^lEoc,  *  slough 
covered  by  trees. ' — Boas) .  A  division  of 
the  Chinook  tribe  living  on  Palux  r., 
emptving  into  Shoalwater  bay,  Pacific 
CO.,  Wash. 

Gitla'tlpeaeks.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Chinook 
name).  LlpeaBqo.— Ibid.  (Chehalis  name).  Pa- 
lux,-Swan,  N.  W.  Coast,  211, 1857. 

PalwTiniin  (or  Badwunun,  from  pcU-u 
*  down-stream,'  -inin  *  people  of.*— Kroe- 
ber) .    A  collective  name  applied  by  the 
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Yokuts  of  Kern  r.  to  the  Indians  aboat 

Kern  lake,  s.  b.  Cal. 

Pal-wa'-milk.— PowexB  In  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 

896,1877. 

Pamacooack.  A  former  village  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy,  on  the  w.  bank 
of  Potomac  r.,  about  30  m.  below  the 
present  Alexandria,  in  Prince  William 
CO.,  Va.  Another  and  apparently  more 
important  village  of  the  same  name  was 
directly  opposite,  on  the  Maryland  side, 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  name 
properly  belonged  to  the  river  stretch 
rather  than  to  the  settlement.  (  j.  m.  ) 
FamMooaek.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  Arber  ed.,  map, 
1884. 

Pamaeooaok.  A  former  village  on  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  opposite 
that  of  the  same  name  on  the  Virginia 
side,  and  about  the  mouth  of  Mattawo- 
man  cr.  and  the  present  Pomonkey, 
Charles  co.  It  was  of  some  importance, 
having  60  warriors,  or  perhaps  250  souls, 
when  visited  by  Capt.  John  Smith  in 
1608.  The  boy  Spelman  confuses  it  with 
Nacotchtank,  which  he  makes  **Nacot- 
tawtanke."  (j.  m.) 

Oamooacocke,— Spelman  {ca.  1615)  in  Smith,  Va., 
Arber  ed.,  civ,  1884  (misprint  form  and  incor- 
rectly identifled  with  "Nacottawtanke  "-Na- 
cotchtank). Pamacacack.— Bozman,  Md.,  I,  89, 
1837.  Pamaeaeaok.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  Arber  ed., 
348.  1884  (misprint).  Pamaeoeaok.— Smith  (1629), 
ibid.,  map. 

Pamame.  A  former  Luisefio  village  in 
lower  San  Luis  Rey  valley,  San  Diego 
CO.,  Cal.— Grijalva  (1795)  cited  by  Ban- 
croft, Hist.  Cal.,  I,  563,  1886. 

Pamamelli.  A  former  Luisefio  village 
in  Santa  Margarita  valley,  San  Diego  co., 
Cal.— Grijalva  (1795)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Hist.  Cal.,  I,  563,  1886. 

Pamsqne.  A  tribe  mentioned  bv  Fray 
Bartbolom6  Garcfa(1760)  as  one  of  those 
speaking  the  langu^e  of  his  Manual, 
i.  e.  Cofuiuiltecan.  Tney  dwelt  near  the 
Texas  coast  between  the  Nueces  and  San 
Antonio  rs.  Their  residence  between 
these  streams  was  made  the  basis  of  a 
claim  to  them  and  their  relatives,  the 
Piguiques  and  the  Pasnacanes,  by  San 
Juan  Capistrano  mission,  in  a  quarrel 
with  Vizarron  mission  in  1754  ( Ynforme 
of  the  CJollege  of  Quer^taro  to  the  Com- 
missary Gen.,  1754,  MS.).  That  they 
lived  near  the  coast  is  evident.  A  Span- 
ish manuscript  of  1 752  says:  *  *  The  Pama- 
ques  are  from  the  mouth  of  the  said 
river  [Nue<;e8]."  In  1762  the  San  An- 
tonio missionaries  reported  them  in  a 
list  of  coast  tribes.  In  1780  Governor 
Cabello,  naming  the  coast  tribes  from  the 
Nueces  to  Ysla  de  los  Copanes,  put  the 
"**Pamacas**  ( undoubted Iv  the  Pama- 
ques)  first  in  the  list,  whicn  was  given  in 
a  w.  to  E.  order.  This  would  put  them 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces  (Cabello 
to  Croix,  May  28, 1780,  MS. ).  The  tribe 
is  evidently  tne  same  as  Orozco  y  Berra's 
Panagues,  which  he  puts  on  the  Nueces. 


The  Pamaqnes  were  closely  related  to 
the  Piguiques  and  the  Pasnacanes,  who 
lived  in  the  same  locality.  Ind^d,  the 
last  two  tribes  seem  sometimes  to  have 
been  considered  as  subdivisions  of  the 
first.  They  were  together  in  San  Juan 
Capistrano  mission,  whence  they  fled 
together  in  1754  (Ynforme,  1754,  op.  cit ) . 
They  were  also  doeelv  related  to  the 
Orejones  (q.  v.).  The  wider  affilia- 
tion of  the  Pamaaues  may  perhaps  be 
indicated  by  Cabello*  s  list  of  tneir  neigh- 
bors, cited  above.  It  includes  Pamacas 
(Pamaques),  Malaguitas,  Orejones, 
Chayopines  (in  San  Juan  Capistrano 
mission);  Pacagues,  Borradoe  (in  San 
Francisco  de  la  Espada);  Pajalates, 
Tacames,  Manos  de  Perro,  Copanes,  and 
Cujanes  (in  Concepci6n  mission).  As  it 
was  a  general  policy  of  the  missions,  not 
always  carried  out,  to  keep  closely  related 
tribes  together,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  grouping  has  ethnological  signifi- 
cance. 

In  1733  the  Pamaques  entered  San  Juan 
Capistrano  mission,  and  by  1754  the 
records  showed  196  baptisms  of  this  tribe, 
including,  apparently,  the  Piguioues,  but 
not  the  rasnacanes,  who  entered  in  1743 
(Ynforme,  1754,  op.  cit.;  Santa  Ana  to 
the  Viceroy,  Mar.  4, 1743,  MS.).  Before 
1748  there  were  numerous  '^Pamachee" 
at  Ck)ncepci6n  mission;  these  ma^  be  the 
same,  although  it  is  not  certam  (MS. 
mission  recoras) .  According  to  Cambe- 
ros,  missionary  at  Bah  fa,  the  Pamaques 
were  nearly  extinguished  by  1754  (Letter 
to  the  Viceroy,  Mav  6,  1754,  MS.),  but 
the  tribe  was  still  being  missionis^  at 
San  Juan  Capistrano  in  1762.  At  that 
time  a  total  of  203  **  Orejones,  Sayopines. 
Pamaques,  and  Piguiques**  was  reported 
there  (Ynforme,  1762,  op.  cit ).  Accord- 
ing to  Cabello,  they  were  still  living  on 
the  coast  in  1780.  (h.  b.  b.) 

Pamacas.— Cabello,  op.  cit.    Pamiquee.— Garcia, 
op.  cit    Panafuee.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  304. 


Paaafo.— Joutel  Jour.  (1687),  Eng.  trans., 
w,  1716.    Paneqao.— Joutel  in  Margry,  D4c., 
289, 1878  (idenOcal?). 


Pamawaak.  A  villa^  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  perhaps  identical  with  Pa- 
munkey.— Strachey  {ca.  1616),  Va.,  26, 
1849. 

Pamet.  A  former  village  near  Truro, 
Barnstable  CO.,  Mass.,  probably  belonging 
to  the  I'^auset 

Pamet.— Dee  in  Smith  (1629),Va.,  ii,  235,  repr.  1819. 
Pamit.— Freeman  (1685)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Ck>11., 
4th  8.,  V,  182. 1861.  Pamnlt.— Treaty  of  1687,  ibid.. 
186.  Paomet.— Mourt  (1622),  ibid.,  Ist  s.,  vni,  256, 
1802.  Paumet.— Hinckley  (1685),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  v. 
133,  1861.  Pawmet.— Smith  (1616),  tbid..  8d  a.,  vi, 
108, 1837.  PowBMl^Dee  in  Smith  (1629),  Va..  ii, 
235,  repr.  1819. 

Pamiadlnk.  An  Eskimo  mission  and 
trading  post  in  s.  Greenland,  lat,  61®. — 
Koldewey,  German  Arctic  £xped.,  183, 
1874. 

Pamiisonk  (PdmUdhUg^,  *they  that  fly 
past').    A  gens  of  the  Sauk;  notthe£agle 
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gens  necessarily,  as  Morgan  states,  since 
the  term  is  applicable  to  any  of  the 
"winged'*  clans.  (w.  j.) 

Piiiiial£«g*.—Wm.Jonee,inf  11,1906  (correct  form). 
Piriiiit'-to-iik.~Moigan,  Anc.  Soc.,  170, 1877. 

Pamitoy  {Pam^-mirtoy,  *  western  tule- 
eaters').  A  Paviotso  band  formerly  in 
Mason  valley,  w.  Nev. ;  so  called  because 
a  lake  in  this  valley,  now  dry,  formerly 
yielded  tule.— Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nevada, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1876. 

Pamlioo.  An  Algonquian  tribe  formerly 
living  on  Pamlico  r.,  in  Beaufort  co., 
N.  C.  They  were  nearly  destroyed  by 
smallpox  in  1696.  The  survivors,  num- 
bering about  75,  lived  in  1710  in  a  single 
village.  They  took  part  in  the  Tuscarora 
war  of  1711,  and  at  its  close  that  portion 
of  the  Tuscarora  under  treaty  with  the 
English  agreed  to  exterminate  them.  The 
remnant  was  probably  incorporated  as 
slaves  with  that  tribe.  (j.  m.) 

Punlioo.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  x,  1848.  Punlioongh.— 
Doc.  of  1718  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec..  ll,  315, 1886.  Pam- 
pUMO.— Doc.  of  1676,  Ibid. .  1. 228, 1886.  Ptmpleoo.— 
Doc.  of  1676,  Ibid.,  233.  PampUeoM.— Doc.  of  1699, 
ibid.,  614.  PunpUoo.— Qale  (1711),  ibid..  827. 
Pampteoouch.— Doc. of  1705, ibid., 629.  Pamptoffo.— 
Gmffenried  (1711),  ibid.,  924.  Pamptichoe.— Urm- 
stone  (1718).  Ibid.,  ii,  310, 1886.  Pamptiooea.— Doc. 
of  1696.  Ibid.,  I,  472,  1886.  Pamptiooke.— Brinton, 
Lenape  Leg.,  11,  1885.  Pamptieoogh.— LAwaon 
(1709).  Hist.  Carolina,  384,  repr.  1860.  Paaap- 
taooufh.— LawBon  (1709),  map,  in  Hawks,  N.  C., 
II,  1858  (misprint).  Pamtioo.— Blair  (1704)  in  N.  C. 
Col.  Rec.,  1, 603. 1886.  Pamtioouffh.— Doc.  of  1719, 
ibid..  II,  342, 1886.  Pantioo.— Linschoten.  Descrip- 
tion de  I'Am^r.,  6.  1638.  PantioMa.— Keane  in 
Stanford.  Compend.,  529,  1878.  Pantioougha.— 
Ibid.  Pemblioot.— Hewat,  S.  C.  and  Oa.,  ii,  279, 
1779.  Pemlieo.— Oldmixon  (1708)  quoted  by  Car- 
roll, Hist.  Coll.  S.  C,  II,  459.  18^.  Pemliooa.— 
Archdale  (^1707)  quoted  by  Carroll,  ibid.,  89. 
Pemplico.— Doc.  of  1681  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec,  I,  838, 
1886.  Pemptioo.— Ogilby  (1671),  map,  in  Hawks, 
N.  C,  II,  1858.  PhamplMO.— Doc.  of  1676  in  N.  C. 
Col.  Rec,  I,  228,  1886. 

Pamoranoi.  Given  by  Orozco  y  Berra 
(Geog.,  299,  1864)  as  a  Tamaulimn  tribe 
living  in  Texas,  n.  of  Laredo.  They  are 
mentioned  in  1732  by  Fr.  Juan  Lozada  as 
one  of  numerous  tribes  who  had  made 
peace  with  the  Spaniards.  (h.  b.  b.  ) 
Pamosaaes.— Orozco  y  Berra,  op.  cit.,  294. 

Pampopai.  A  Coahoiltecan  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  Nueoesr.,Tex.,  22  leagues 
from  San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  with  the 
Tilijaes  on  the  same  stream  immediately 
below  them.  It  is  one  of  several  trib^ 
mentioned  by  Garcfa  (Manual,  title,  1760) 
as  speaking  the  same,  i.  e.  Coahuiltecan, 
language.  They  appear  to  h«Ve  been  in 
the  same  territory  in  1701  (Orozco  y  Ber- 
ra, Geog. ,  303, 1864). 

Manuscripts  dated  in  1736-38  confirm 
the  above  statements  as  to  their  residence 
on  the  Nueces  (indicating  that  they  some  • 
times  established  themselves  to  the  b., 
even  across  Rio  Frio)  and  fix  their  lati- 
tude as  probably  above  the  junction  of 
Rio  Frio  with  the  Nueces  (Gov.  Sandoval, 
Aug.  25, 1736,  Lamar  Papers,  Span.  MS., 
no.  31;  Testimony  of  Aug.  29, 1736;  Yndi- 
ferentede  Guerra,  1736-^7,  Misiones,  xxi, 


Archivo  Gen.;  Orobio  y  Basterra,  letter 
of  Apr.  26,  1738,  Historia,  lxxxiv,  Ar- 
chivoGen.).  Rivera (Proyecto,  1728)  calls 
them  a  roving  tribe.  In  the  early' part 
of  the  18th  century  Pampopas  were  in 
San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  9  families  being  there  in  1738, 
together  with  Tilijyas  (Tilijaes),  Pitas, 
P£taloco8,  and  Mescales  (Portillo,  Apun- 
tes  para  la  Historia  Antigua  de  Ooahuila 
y  Texas,  283,  1888;  Morfi,  Viage  de  In- 
dios,  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  3d  s.,  iv,  441, 
1856).  Fray  Antonio  de  Buenaventura 
de  Olivares,  who  in  1718  moved  San 
Francisco  Solano  mission  from  the  tiio 
Grande  and  reestablished  it  as  San  An- 
tonio de  Videro,  mentioned  the  Pampoas 
(Pampopas)  as  one  of  the  tribes  he  in- 
tended to  gather  there  (undated  MS. 
letter  to  the  Vicerov),  but  they  went 
rather  to  San  Jo86  de  Aguavo  mission 
(q.  v.),  founded  shortly  after,  where 
they  were  settled  with  Pastias,  Sayopines, 
and  Tacasnanes  (Pasnacanes?).  Appar- 
ently all  these  tribes  soon  desertea  the 
mission,  but  some  Pampopas  were  taken 
back.  In  1 736  some  were  recovered  from 
rancherias  on  the  Rio  Frio,  and  in  1737 
others  from  the  Medina  (Documents,  op. 
cit.).  In  1738  Orobio  y  Basterra  (op. 
cit. )  located  them  •*on  the  banks  of  Rio 
de  las  Nuezes,"  and  su^ested  enlisting 
them  in  a  campaign  against  the  Apache, 
thus  indicating  their  hostility  toward  that 
tribe,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  rule 
with  the  Coahuiltecan  group  of  the  Texas 
coast.  The  tribe  must  have  been  small 
then,  for  Orobio  y  Basterra  counted  on 
only  200  warriors  from  this  and  three 
other  tribes  of  a  different  region.  In 
1750  Fr.  Santa  Ana  speaks  of  the  Pampo- 
pas as  quite  generally  **  reduced  and  at- 
tached'* to  their  mission  (Petition,  Feb.  20, 
1750,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafla,  xxviii, 
140,  MS.);  in  1768  SoUs  wrote  as  though 
they  comprised  a  part  of  the  350  adult 
men  at  San  Jos^  mission  (Diario,  ibid., 
XXVII,  270);  and  in  1793  Revilla-Gigedo 
implied  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  114 
neophytes  still  at  the  lattermission  (Carta, 
Dec.  27, 1793,  in  Die.  Univ.  de  Hist,  y  de 
Geog.,  V,  447,  1853-56).  (h.  e.  b  ) 

Pampapas.— Revilla-Gigedo  (1793)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  i,  611, 1886.  Pampoaa.— Olivares, 
1718,  op.  cit.  Pampopas. —Oov.  Sandoval  (1736), 
op.  cit.    Pampot.— Santa  Ana  (1750),  op.  cit. 

Pamnncoroy .  A  village  of  50  inhabitants, 
belonging  to  the  Powhatan  confederacy, 
situated  in  1608  on  the  s.  bank  of  Pamun- 
key  r.  in  New  Kent  co.,  Va. 
Panranooroy.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr. 
1819.  Paraoonos.— Strachey  ( ca.  1612) ,  Va.,  62, 1849. 

Pamnnkey  (from  pdnif  *  sloping,'  slant- 
ing; -a/^kif  *  hiir ,  *  mountain', '  highland  * : 
*  sloping  hilP,  or  *  rising  upland',  refer- 
ring to  a  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now 
King  William  co.,  Va.,  beginning  at  the 
junction  of  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony 
rs.     **  Where  the  liver  is  divided  the 
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country  is  called  Pamaunke"  (Smith). — 
Gerard ) .    The  leading  tribe  of  the  Powha- 
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tan  confederacy  ( q.  v. )  of  Virginia,  and  still 
keepinguparecognizedtribalorganization. 


THEODORA  OCTAVIA  COOK— PAMUNKEY. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Vir- 
ginia they  occupied  the  territory  about  the 
junction  of  the  Pamunkey  and  Alattapony 


rs.,  in  King  William  co.,  being  estimated 
by  Smith  m  1608  to  number  nearly  300 
warriors,  or  perhaps  a  total  of  1,000  souls. 
Their  principal  town,  destroyed  by  the 
English  in  1625,  was  probably  not  far 
from  the  present  West  Point.  They  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  early  wars  with  the 
English  up  to  the  death  of  Opechanca- 
nough  (q.  v.),  and  in  consequence  were 
among  the  greatest  sufferers.  In  1654 
they  suffered  another  heavy  loss  in  the 
death  of  their  chief  Totopotomoi  (q.v.), 
with  nearly  100  of  his  warriors,  who  had 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  English 
in  repelling  an  invasion  of  the  mountain 
tribes.  In  1675  their  ** queen,"  known 
as  Queen  Anne  (q.v.),  widow  of  Totopo- 
tomoi, again  furnished  help  against  the 
frontier  raiders  i  n  Bacon*  s  rebellion .    For 


TERRILL  BRAOBY  IN  DANCE  C08TUME— PAMUNKEY. 

her  services  on  this  occasion  she  received 
special  recognition  from  the  English  gov- 
ernment. In  1722,  when  the  Pamunkey 
last  appear  in  a  public  treaty,  they  were 
said  to  number  only  about  200.  In  1781 
Jefferson  reported  them  to  number  only 
about  60,  of  tolerably  pure  blood,  but  this 
estimate  is  probably  too  low.  They  were 
then  occupying  a  state  reservation  of 
about  300  acres  in  a  bend  of  Pamunkey 
r.,  in  King  William  co.,  opposite  White 
House.  Quite  a  number  at  that  time  re- 
tained their  language.  They  still  occupy 
the  same  reservation  and  keep  up  their 
tribal  organization  under  state  super- 
vision, with  a  mixed-blood  population  of 
about  140.  They  live  chiefly  oy  fishing, 
with  some  small  farming,  and  have 
entirely  lost  their  language  and  original 
characteristics.  (j.  M.) 
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OhapMho.— Strachey  (ea.  1612),  Va.,  62, 1849.  Pa- 
■aralL—Hania,  Yoy.  and  Tny.,  i,  888,  1706. 
F>in«iinki.~Ibld.,  881.  PuBMBMttk.~HeiTmBXi, 
map  (167C)  in  Rep.  on  line  between  Va.  and  Md.. 
1871  FuBarak«.-8tracbey  (£0.1612),  Va..  62, 1819 
(misprint).  Puiaaln.— Smltb  (1629),  Va.,  u,  66, 
repr.  1819.  Tunanak.— Pots  in  Smitb,  ibid.,  i,  216. 
FimmifcM  —Pory  in  Smith,  ibid.,  n,  68.  Pamaim- 
kie.— Beyerley, Va.,  199, 1722.  TunaTukas.— Smith, 

SG29),  Va.,  II,  82,  repr.  1819.  Pamoakioa— Percy 
Pnrchao,  Pilgrlmee,  iv,  1689,  1626.  Pamua- 
keya— Writer  of  1676  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  GoU., 
4to  8.,  IX,  165, 1871.  Panraakiat.— Jefferson,  Notes, 
187,1794. 

PaJL  The  Coyote  gens  of  the  Pima.  See 
Sk)amokimcU. 

Paka-kasb-amk.— ten  Kate,  Reixen  in  N.  A.,  166, 
1885.  Pan.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ui, 
254.189(». 

PanaehM  (P6rnach-9a).  A  former  Ka- 
wia  village  m  the  San  Jacinto  mts.,  s. 
fjil  ^Ba^!^^w,^,     "Pthno-Bot.     Coahnilla 

PaualaehiB  (corrnption  of  Tarahnioare 
Bmaj^iichicj  *  f ace  place  %  imm  bitfifM 
*  iaee  \  chic  the  Ifx-atlve,  referring  to  the 
outline  of  a  larg^  rock  near  liv-"Liim* 
holiz.  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  211,  m)2).  A 
Tarahcuwar^  settlement  near  the  hea/1- 
waters  of  the  &  branch  of  Rio  Ncmikava, 
iat  27^  40%  Ion.  107^  W,  Chihuabua, 
MesticQ.     Pop.  380  in  1900. 

Paaameiiik>  A  Karok  village  on  the  w. 
hank  of  Klamath  r.,  C^l.,  where  the  town 
of  Orleans  Bar  now  etands.  In  1852  it 
had  4  hooeee. 

L— A.     L.    Kn>ebeT,    Infn.    1903    (Vurok 


L— Ibid,  (ttjftect  nAme).    Pa- 
»aiH«&.— Olbbe.  MB.  ML***., k  A.  E,,  imi 

PinuDint.  A  ghoehoneaii  di  vie  ion  for- 
merly occupying:  a  cotisi<Jerable  area  ia 
aod  amuncf  Pknamint  valley,  t*.  e.  Cal,, 
and  extending  s.  in  scattL^ml  ranehe- 
m?  tom'ard  Mohave  r.  llent^haw  found 
a  few  in^lividaak  living  at  the  minuii? 
town  of  Darwin  (Panamint)  in  1SK3.  and 
l^amwi  that  about  150  etill  survived, 
Bcatt«n?d  here  and  there,  in  the  cleeert 
country  E.  of  P^anaint\^lley.  It  m  nn- 
fenain  whether  their  affinitiea  are  with 
the  Ute-Cheruehuevi'  or  Mono-Pavioteo 
ptNip  r^f  Khoe^hurieans,  but  are  here 
placw  tt^ntatively  with  the  fonner.  The 
Mutiirango  art^  mentioned  as  a  subili- 
vision.  See  Coville  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
Oct  18^.  (h.  w.  H.f 

Ooitek.— Bancroft,  Nat,  Rac.  I,  466,  1874.  Xa- 
ite^.—Henahaw.  Panamint  MS.  vocab.  B.  A.  £., 
1888  (asserted  by  a  Panamint  to  be  their  own  tribal 
name,  bat  i^ven  as  their  name  for  the  Shoehoni 
proper).  Ka-at—Oatachetln  Wheeler  Snrv.  Rep., 
vn.4lXl8TO. 

Fanaqao.  A  village  or  tribe  mentioned 
by  Joutel  in  1687  as  being  n.  or  n.  w.  of 
the  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Texas.  The 
comitry  was  the  abode  of  Tonkawan 
trihes,  althoagh  Karankawan  Indians  al- 
ee sometimes  roamed  there.  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  Joutel  by 
the  Ebahamo,  who  were  probably  of 
Karankawan  affinity.  (a.c.f.) 

FuMo.-Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
I,  IS,  1846.  PasMiao.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry, 
Dte.,  m,  289. 1878. 


Pang  {Pan  or  Pa),  The  Deer  dans  of 
the  Tewa  pueblos  of  San  Udefonso  and 
Santa  Clara,  N.  Mex. 

Fi>-td6a.— Hodffe  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  1X^850. 1896 
(San Ildefonm form;  (dto«* people').  Fi-tM.— 
Ibid.  (Santa  CIatsl  fonn). 

Pangwa.  The  Mountain-sheep  clan  of 
the  Ala  (Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Pa'B-wa.— Stephen  m  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  88,  1891. 
Faa'-wa  wiia-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
401,  1894  (irfi«-iim=>*clan').  Paawft  wiaw4L— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  683,  1901  (tpHlwC- 
*clan'). 

PanJikawathtake  ( *  Ponca  peacemak- 
ers').  The  10th  Osage  gens,  the  third  on 
the  right  or  Hangka  side  of  the  tribal  cir- 
cle, one  of  the  original  Osage  fireplaces 
(Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  234, 1897). 
Its  subgentes  are  Tsewadhe,  Washape, 
Wakedhe,  Wasetsi,  and  Khundtse. 
Va^pa>ta.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1888.  Vtf»pMtaqtai.— Ibid.  PMh'ka  wa«U'm.— 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  234, 1897. 

Pani:  A  slave  of  Indian  race.  Accord- 
ing to  Hamilton  (quoted  by  Hale  in  Proc. 
Can.  Inst.,  n.  s.,  i,  23,  1897),  **Pani  and 
Pawnee  are  undoubtedly  the  same  word 
in  different  orthographies,''  the  Pawnee 
being  the  tribe  from  whom  the  Algon- 
qoian  and  other  Indians  of  the  ^reat 
lakes  and  the  middle  west  obtained 
their  slaves.  It  is  thought  by  some  that 
the  Pawnee  (q.  v.)  received  their  name 
from  this  fact;  but  Dunbar  beheves  that 
Pawnee  is  derived  from  parUci,  signifying 
*hom'  in  the  language  of  these  Indians. 
Cuoq  says:  ''As  most  of  the  Indian  slaves 
belonged  to  the  nation  of  the  Panis  ( Eng- 
lish Pawnees) y  the  name  panis  (pawnee) 
was  given  in  the  last  flSth]  centurv  to 
every  Indian  reduced  to  servituae." 
In  the  hterature  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  relating  to  Canada  and  the 
W.  the  word  appears  as  pawnee^  pannee^ 
pant,  and  in  other  forms.  Scnb  also 
Hamilton,  Slavery  in  Canada,  Trans.  Can. 
Inst.,  I,  102,  1889-90.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Pan!  Blano.     A  former  band  of  the  Cree 
living  N.  E.  of  L.  Winnipeg,  Can. 
Panis  Blaae.—Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  map,  86, 1744. 

Panieta.  A  pueblo  of  either  the  Tigiia 
or  the  Tewa  of  New  Mexico  about  the 
close  of  the  16th  century.— Ofiate  (1598) 
in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  102,  1871. 

Paniiee.  An  Indian  medicine-man  or 
shaman.  The  word  is  used  by  Whittier 
(Bridal  of  Pennacook)  after  Hubbard  and 
Winslow.  The  former  makes  panisee  a 
synonym  of  powah  or  pcnvow  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Algonquian  tribes  of  New 
England.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Panit  {ja^-nii) ,  A  former  Alsea  village 
on  the  s.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230,  1890. 

Panka  f* Ponca').  A  division  of  the 
Kansa  trioe. — Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat.,  671, 
July  1885. 

Pannee.    See  Pant. 

Panpakan  ( Pan^-pa-kan ) .    A  Maidu  vil- 
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la^  on  Deer  cr.,  near  Anthony  House, 
Nevada  co.,  Cal.  (r.  b.  d.  ) 

PanMUMuu.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  zii,420, 1874. 
Pan'-pa-kaa.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
282,1877. 

Panqneohin.  A  band  of  Sanetch  in  the 
8.  E.  part  of  Vancouver  id.;  pop.  64  in 
1906. 

Paaqneehin.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  66, 1902.  Panic- 
we«hia.— Ibid.,  806, 1879. 

Panthe.  A  former  Choctaw  town,  noted 
in  1775  by  Romans,  by  whom  it  was 
erroneously  located,  its  position  having 
evidently  been  transposed  with  that  ol 
Coosha  (q.  v.).  It  was  at  the  head  of 
Ponta  or.,  Lauderdale  co.,  Miss.  This 
town  and  Coosha  were  collectively 
known  as  the  Coosha  towns. — Halbert  in 
Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  416,  1902. 
Paonte.—Romans,  Florida,  308, 1775. 

Paor.  A  fjrovince  on  the  k.  side  of 
ancient  Florida,  near  Chicora;  seen  by 
Ayllon  in  1520.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  5r,  1723. 

Paonitat.  An  unidentified  tribe,  living 
probably  in  Texas  in  1690,  said  to  be  at 
war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Toho  or  Teao 
village.  Mentioned  in  the  testimony  con- 
cerning the  death  of  La  Salle,,  by  the 
French  captives,  Pierre  and  Jean  Talion. 
See  Maiigry,  IX^c,  in,  612,  1878. 
Lsmerlanaiis. — Ibid. 

Papago  (from  papdh  'beans',  dotam 
*  peopled  *beansmen,'  *  bean-people* 
(Kino,  1701,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s., 
I,  360,  1856;  McGee  in  Coville  and  Mac- 
dougal,  Des.  Bot.  Lab. ,  1903) ;  hence  Span. 
Frijoleros.  The  name  is  often  erroneously 
connected  with  *cut-hair, '  *  baptized, '  etc. ) . 
A  Pi  man  tribe,  closely  allied  to  the  Pima, 
whose  original  home  was  the  territory  s. 
and  s.  E.  of  Gila  r.,  especially  s.  of  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  in  the  main  and  tributary  valleys 
of  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  and  extending  w. 
and  s.  w.  across  the  desert  waste  known 
as  the  Papaguerfa,  into  Sonora,  Mexico. 
From  San  Xavier  del  Bac  to  Quitovaquita, 
one  of  their  westernmost  rancherias.  it  is 
about  120  m.,  and  this  may  be  considered 
as  the  extent  of  the  settlements  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  during  which 
period,  owing  to  the  inhospitality  of  their 
habitat,  they  were  less  inclined  to  village 
life  than  the  Pima.  Like  the  latter,  the 
Papago  subsist  by  agficulture,  maize, 
beans,  and  cotton  formerly  being  their 
chief  crops,  which  they  cultivated  by 
means  of  irrigation;  but  manv  desert 
plants  also  contribute  to  their  food  supply, 
especially  mesquite,  the  beans  of  which 
are  eaten,  and  the  sa^uaro,  pitahaya,  or 
giant  cactus  (Cereus  giganteiis)^  from  the 
fruit  of  which  preserves  and  a  sirup  are 
made.  An  extensive  trade  in  salt,  taken 
from  the  great  inland  lagoons,  was  former- 
\y  conducted  by  the  tribe,  the  product 
nnding  ready  sale  at  Tubac  and  Tucson. 
Their  present  principal  crops  are  wheat 
and  barley.  They  are  also  stock-raisers; 
and    in  recent    years    many    of    them 


have  gained  a  livelihood  by  working 
as  laborers,  especially  on  railroads 
and  irrigation  ditches.  The  Papa^ 
are  tall  and  dark-complexioned;  their 
dialect  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the 
Pima,  and  their  habits  and  customs  are 
generally  similar  except  that  the  men 
wear  the  hair  only  to  the  shoulders. 
Their  traditions  also  bear  close  resem- 
blance save  where  varied  by  local  color- 
ing. Like  the  Pima,  the  Papago  women 
are  expert  basket  makers.  Their  pottery 
is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pueblos,  and 
the  designs  and  patterns  of  both  the  pot* 
tery  and  the  basketry  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Pima.  One  of  their  favorite 
games,  played  with  4  sticks,  was  that 
known  as  hints  (Spanish  quince^  *fif- 
teen'),  called  bv  them  ghm-fkoot  (prob- 
ably  derived    from    the   same   word). 


PAPAOO  OF  SAN   XAVIER, 


From  early  times  the  Papago  have  been 
known  as  a  frugal  and  peaceable  people, 
although  they  by  no  means  lacked  bravery 
when  oppressed  by  their  enemies,  the 
Apache,  from  whose  raids  they  suffered 
severely.  Their  typical  dwelling  is  dome 
shaped,  consisting  of  a  framework  of  sap- 
lings, thatched  with  grass  or  leafy  shrubs, 
with  an  adjacent  shelter  or  ramada. 
These  lodges  are  from  12  to  20  ft  in  di- 
ameter, and  sometimes  the  roof  is  flat- 
tened and  covered  with  earth. 

The  Papago  in  the  U.  S.  numbered  4,981 
in  1906,  distributed  as  follows:  Under  the 
Pima  school  superintendent  (Gila  Bend 
res.),  2,233;  under  the  farmer  at  San 
Xavier  (Papago  res.),  523  allottees  on 
reserve,  and  2,225  in  Pima  co.    In  addi- 
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tion,  859  Papago  were  officially  reported 
in  Sonora,  Mexico,  in  1900,  bat  this  is 
probably  a  low  estimate  of  their  true 
number  in  that  state. 

The  Papago  subdivisions  and  settle- 
ments, 80  far  as  known,  are:  Acachin,  Al- 
calde, Ana,  Anicam,  Areitorae,  Ati,  Ba- 
baaaqui,  Bacapa,  Baipia,  Baiio,  Batequi, 
Boco  del  Arroyo,  Caborca,  Caca  Chimir, 
Cahuabi,  Canoa,  Casca,  Charco,  Chioro, 
Chuba,  Coca,  Comohuabi,  Cops,  Oubac, 
Cuitciabaqui,  Cuitoat,  Cujant,  Cumaro, 
Elogio,  Fresnal,  Guadalupe,  Gubo,  Jua- 
jona,  Junostaca,Macombo,  Mesquite,  Mil- 
pais,  Nariz,  Oapars,  Ocaboa,  Oiaur,  Onia, 
Ooltan,  Otean,  Ferigua,  Perinimo,  Piato, 
Po6o  Blanco,  Poso  Verde,  Pnrificaci6n  (?) , 
Quitovaquita,  Raton,  San  Bonifacius,  San 
Coeme,  Sand  Papago,  San  Ignacio  (?),  San 
J^azaro,  San  Luis  Babi  (?),  San  Martin, 
San  Rafael,  Santa  Barbara  (?),  Santa 
Rosa,  Saric  (?),  Saucita,  Shunk,  Sierra 
Blanca,  Soba,  Sonoita,  Tachilta,  Tacaui- 
son,  Tecolote,  Tubasa,  Tubutama,  Valle, 
Zafiiga.  (f.  w.  h.) 

B«m2i'p«ipie,— HcGee  In  CovlDv  ttTid  Macdoiiirttl, 
lie-,  Biii.  Latj.,  16,  1903  (transl.  of  a»>jriglTiRl 
imztif } .  Bta^iiiKu,— rbid,  H«t«-p«.— T  h  o  ui  a  » , 
Vimuk  Mff.  Tc«»li.,  B.  A,  E.,  1&6S  (Yuma  numt-L 
YticaCQ.--tcn  KAte,  BeJ^n  in  N.  A.,  2».  3 Asa  i  mb- 
tfCtnt  ;i .  Fk^aki-eotiUii.— Buihl  quoti^  hv  i  ir<  ^^j  i  >  y 
Bcnm.  C3^«:„  362,  Ia64  {e  =  (*K  F*p»bi  Oottoi  — 
FfeflerlEorP  U'?**)  qmitfd  by  Parnlt-lKfriii  An  h. 
lii*L  l^pf T^  ru,  ?2, 1K90.  FftpiLlii  Otftwu  —Mayer, 
>Jt3cfeci.  II,  SOO,  lsft3,  Papfcboi  ->Im|ii  J^adfllrt, 
Hi^t.  de  la  CODQ.,  519,  3742.  Pap^boUi  —  Kinrj 
ifa.  1699)  In  Doc.  HlRt.  Mcx..4th  ^.,  I,  :^yMWi6  {or 
"ptanuri  riij*^lera»,"  betati-ie  Uu-ir  chk'r  cmp  In 
hiAUA^-papavi).  Fmpaf*.— Forbt.-.  Hl-L,  r'al.,  1Q% 
IS^.  yifigi— MomUT,  Fji*U  Nori  Ofliti^,  4(i.  177(5. 
Pi^p*«-eataB. — LAtham  in  Tmna.  FlviloL  t^t-, 
Lcmff..«2,  l?-'j«  ie=oh  r»-F«cw.— Boi.  AdVPiit., 
3&?,  1X9.  F&pftfVM.  — Tay \o r In Ca I . F Arru tf r ^  June 
13,  1SC2.  Fap»««»a,-VVhitt',  MH.  HL'.i,  Amchi.^. 
B.  A,  E.,  IK/rr.  Ffcp»«oi.— Vniu-.^fllnr.  fbt-Mtfo 
Am.*  |»f.  2:  !SS6^  lT>k^,  Fftpahnatua.— MKTet%  o|i. 
rit.  (muae  ^ppUed  l.v  nt'I^hb^^fitigr  peDi>U'«,  mi- 
c«p«ed  t»y  P&pa«o  a.'!  thel  r  t  ri  tni  t  n&unt }  Fa.p&hi- 
<>BtliB  — MAyer,   M<-iclnt,  ii,  J^.  lli'4>,    Fip^h^o — 

citttlon).  F*j«lwt«a.— Otf>zn>  y  Boirji.  tJiftJ.,  ^>>*, 
aSJi,  l^rvi  FapajM.'-Pliitt,  KarlL^  NonI  Am..  iKHt, 
Fapmliiu*.— 8e«JfliTiftyf  (174«)  quote«l  hy  Buiuk'UtT 
in  Arch-  IfiM»  Pftf^fa,  Ml,  71,  IhaO.  FmpmaL— a.  L. 
PSii&rt,  liir'a  ^Siid  name).  P»p*  Otam.— M.4.  of 
17*H  qiir>ii.-ii  hr  HaridilSt'r  in  Arrlj.  Itist  Pi^pers, 
1 1  i,  71.  Itm.  P'fepapootdJEL — E 1  ]  fi  r  1  E I  i^rt  yo.  m.  1  Tea, 
i  tdii . ,  73,  F*p»p  Ootim. — Riin*  1  *■  ]  i  t  r,  ( i  i  I  <  1  eti  M  n  n , 
L^,  lf«90.  FipftpOtanii.— Blind C'l if  r  in  Atrh.  Iii>tt. 
I'm  f lera.  r»p .  * "  I  f  .  7  2    Fa^pATi««ium.  — i  iri  > w«  ( y  B^  rni  h 

1a  r.*>TJi^.,3^;i,  1742.  F*p*w«— Putts e,  rerH,  Kiirr., 
h3.  iKt!^  FptMytw— Mayer,  MeJtleo,  ii,  3Wl.  1^%3. 
FiptfiBte*.— On^rTO  3?  BefiB,  0«og,,  Ssa,  ISlW,  F»- 
pif^o  — ^iray,  e<>-  Flac.  B,  R.  BufV.,  56u  1850.  Wimm- 
Fap«l>at&B.^Maiijr«  (169^1  quoted  or  BKncr^ift, 
Ari£  itn*i  N.  M.,^,  l!^.  Kma.  frijolBrw-KiDO 
(>-a  IfiWl  in  Boe.  Hiflt.  Mex.^  4th  *..,  i,  360,  l>m, 
g«ikixa4^t«ii  Kale,  Refjsen  in  N,  A..  117,  18W 
(-'«&[](]  hiitises^:  ApAebe  nAmo).  i{  ke-iiK,— 
Wfeite.  US.  Hist.  Apiicbea,  B.  A,  E.,  IfeTS  ( tnin*, 
■  b*T^li».»6©<1  Indians ';  A[>ftt'he  nime  for  Pima, 
PipAj^o,  itfiH^l  Miiriraiift  >.  T£'hbL— GtttscLot,  y nrrm 
StinK;hj<ytirj  n  i ,  !%v.  1  ^9^  \  Y  liv  a  jm  I  nu  m  e ) ,  Tij^pa.  — 
iWd.  Tfeabpamiii.— t^n  Knie.  Kei^en  In  N .  A . .  160, 
W&  (MttllfOH  n«maeK  Texpamiir^teri  KaU, 
mjmle,  \  ISM  (Maiiecjpii  n&mo).  Tbdo- 
■i,^ten  KaW!,  Rd«*n  in  N .  A . ,  23. 1^^  i '  perj  pie 
nif  tbe  de>en  ' :  awn  outie )  ■  YmMffoala.— Poe^on  in 
tn4.  Afl.  Itep.,  153, 1664  (  -  '  Cbitetians").  Wid*hi 


itikapa.— Wbito  qaoted  by  Oatscbet,  Yuma- 
Spracbstamm,  1886  (Tonto  name). 

Fapagonk  (Leuape:  papegcnk,  'at  the 
pond.  *  -^Gerard ) .  A  band  found  in  U  Ister 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  doubtless  the  same  as  is  placed 
on  Letter's  map  of  1777  on  the  b.  branch 
of  Delaware  r. ,  near  the  present  Pepacton, 
Delaware  co.  They  were  probably  a 
part  of  the  Munsee. 

FapaooBok.— Lotter,  Map  of  N.  Y.  and  N.  J.,  1777. 
Papagoaok.— Tryon  (17TO)  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  HudHon  R.,  2&5, 1872.  Fapagonk.— Tryon 
(1774)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  viii,  461, 1857.  Fop- 
afhtaBk.-Jobnflon  (1771),  ibid.,  287. 

Fap^jiohio  ( '  drinking  -  much  -  beer 
place.' — Lumholtz).  A  Tarahumare  pue- 
blo near  Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico; pop.  838  in  1900. 

Fapagiehio.— LumholU,  infn.  1894.  Fapi^iohie.— 
Orozco  y  Rerra,  Qeog.,  323,  1864. 

Fapakeecba  ('nat  belly',  i.  e.  a  bed- 
bug). A  Miami  chief  whose  village,  com- 
monly known  as  Flat  Belly's  Village,  was 
E.  of  Turkey  lake,  at  the  present  Indian 
Village,  Noble  co. ,  Ind.  ( j.  p.  d.  ) 

rut  BeUVt  VUlaffe.— MiAdssinewa  treaty  n826)  in 
U.  8.  lud.  Treat.,  496,  1873.  Fa-hed-ke-teha  Til- 
lam.— Hougb,  map  in  Ind.  Qeol.  Rep..  1882  (mis- 
print).   F&-pA-k«i'-«ha.-J.  P.  Dunn,  inPn,  1907. 

Fapanaoai.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  b. 
Mexico  or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuilte- 
can,  members  of  which  were  gathered 
into  San  Bernardo  mission  in  Ooahuila.-r 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  303,  1864.  See 
Paachiquif  PacuAchiam. 

Fapatfuiaro.  A  former  Tepehuane 
pueblo  m  w.  Durango,  Mexico,  on  the  s. 
branch  of  Rio  Nazas,  probably  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Santiago.  It  was  the 
seat  of  a  Jesuit  mission  founded  by  Gero- 
nimo  Ramirez  in  1596,  but  was  abandoned 
in  1616  on  account  of  Toboso  raids,  and 
was  subsequently  temporarily  repeopled 
with  Eudeve. 

Baatiaffo  Fapaaqniaro. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
318,  1864. 

Fapiak  (Pdptai).  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  B.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 
1900. 

Fapigoohio  ('snipe  town.' — Froebel). 
A  former  Taranumare  settlement  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Villa  de  la  Concepci6n, 
on  the  upper  Rio  Papigochi,  in  s.  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  about  lat.  28°  45', 
Ion,  108°  SO'.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
323,  1864. 

Fapinaohoii  (Opdpinagvxiy  'they  cause 
you  to  laugh.' — Hewitt).  A  Montagnais 
tribe  or  division  living  in  the  17th 
century  about  the  headwaters  of 
Papinachois  r.,  n.  of  the  Bersiamite. 
They  visited  Tadoussac  and  received 
religious  instruction  from  the  mission- 
aries, and  by  1664  the  latter  had  pen- 
etrated their  country,  finding  them 
tractable  and  inoffensive.  Charlevoix 
believed  that  this  and  other  tribes  of  the 
same  section  had  become  extinct  in  his 
day.  As  late  as  1721  they  joined  in  a 
letter  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
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Chauvignerie  mentions  a  people  of  the 
same  name  living  n.  of  L.  Superior  in 
1736,  nmnbering  20  warriors  and  having 
the  hare  as  their  totem,  bat  these  were  a 
distinct  people.  (  j.  m. 

OnMipiaaohion^^Jes.Rel.  1643, 88, 1858.  8pai 
ebOeUd.— Jes.Rel.1641,5,1858.  OapapiiiMhiSI 
Duoreux  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  x,  170.  note, 
1858.  PapcniMhoia.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  81, 1854.  PapiiuMhauz.— Chauvignerie 
(1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  556, 
i853.  Papinaohea.— Doc.  of  1748  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  X,  170,  1858.  Papinaohioia.-Jes.  Rel.  1666, 
3,  1858.  Papi]iaohi8aklii.-Jes.  Rel.  1642,  89,  1858. 
Papinaohoit.— Bailloquet  (1661)  quoted  by  Hind, 
Lab.  Penln.,  ii,  20, 1863.  PapinaldoiaM.— Jes.  Rel. 
1666,  3, 1858.  Papini^oia.— Chauyifnerieh7S6)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  1054,  1855.  Papinan- 
ohoit.'Bacquevllle  de  la  Potherie,  i,  207,  1753. 
Papipanaobois.— Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  l,  207, 
1708.  Papirairad'ek.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  12,  1858. 
PapiTaohea.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  184,  1723.  Papone- 
ohes.— Ibid.,  183.  Popii&oaheM.— Schoolcraft,  Up- 
per Miss.,  93, 1834. 

Papiioone.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
the  Rapimnannock,  in  King  George  co., 
Va. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Papka.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  shore  of  Kuskokwim  bay, 
Alaska. 

P^pkamut.— Spurr  and  Post  quoted  by  Baker, 
Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902  {mut^miut,  'people'}. 

Pappooie.  An  Indian  infant,  a  child; 
written  also  papoose,  Roger  Williams 
(1643)  gives  papoos  as  the  word  for  child 
in  the  ^arraeanset  dialect  of  Al^onquian; 
Wood  (1634J  has  pappouse;  Eliot  uses 
for  child  or  infant  peisses,  and  Trumbull 
(Words  derived  from  Ind.  Languages,  27, 
1872)  thinks  that  pappoose  may  oe  de- 
rived from  papemeSy  a  reduplicative  of 
peisses,  Eliot  also  has  papeississUf  '  he  is 
very  small.'  On  the  origin  of  the  word 
MrW.  R.  Gerard  (inf  n,  1907) says:  '*The 
infantine  utterances  papa  and  mama 
are  very  widely  distnbuted  the  world 
over;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  papu 
was  the  Narraganset  infant's  way  of  utter- 
ing the  syllables  that  in  the  mouths  of 
most  infants  are  heard  as  pdpa.  To  this 
the  Indians  may  have  added  the  diminu- 
tive suffix  -esy  making  papuesj  and  used 
the  word  as  the  name  for  a  little  child. 
Papues  comes  very  near  in  sound  to 
papoose^  a  word  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  known  Algonquian  root.  There 
is  a  curious  resemblance  between  the 
word  and  the  Latin  pdpus,  *  child ' .  The 
word  has  become  widely  known  and 
applied.  Burton  (Highlands  of  the 
Brazil),  in  speaking  of  the  young  of  the 
tapir,  says:  'and  the  calf  [is  called] 
Tapy'ra  Curumim  Ocu,  Papoose  of  the 
big  Tapir.'  Peter  Smith,  in  his  Medical 
Facts  (1813),  applied  it  to  the  root  of 
Caulophyllum  thmictroidesy  the  blue  cohosh, 
because  it  was  used  by  Indian  women  to 
facilitate  parturition.  The  word  has  also 
been  used  as  a  verb,  thus,  Winthrop 
(Canoe and  Saddle,  1862)  has:  'This  fash- 


ionable [infant]  was  papooMd  in  a  tight- 
swathing  wicker-work  case. ' ' '  The  word 
pappoose  has  been  carried  by  white  settlers 
to  the  extreme  W.^  and  has  found  lodg- 
ment in  local  varieties  of  the  Chinook  jar- 
gon. From  pappoose  have  been  named 
pappoose  frame^  an  Indian  cradle,  and  pap- 
poose root,  the  blue  cohosh  (CaulophyUum 
thalictroides).  (a.  f.  c.) 

Pange  (Span.:  *]^lace,'  'residence'). 
A  former  summer  village  of  the  I^agana 
Indians,  now  a  permanently  occupied 
pueblo  of  that  tribe,  situated  6  m.  n.  nw. 
of  Laguna,  Valencia  co.,  N.  Hex.  Native 
name,  Tsimund,  referring  to  a  black  hill 
near  by. 

Paraie.— Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
nr,  546  1891.  PMidi— Ind.  iff.  Rep.  1903,  614, 
1904.  8ee-mtm-ah.--Pradt,  op.  dt.  TrimwniC  — 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895. 

Paranigats  { Pa-ran^ -i-guts,  'people  of 
the  marshy  spring').  A  Paiute  band 
formerly  living  in  the  valley  of  the  same 
name  in  s.  s.  Nevada;  pop.  171  in  1873. — 
Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50, 1874. 
Pah  Banagatt.— Head  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867, 174, 
1868.  Pah-rin-nk— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
Ul,  pt.  3, 16, 1854.  Pah-SanerUtea.— Sale  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  16^  1865.  Paranagati.— Gatachet  in 
Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  410, 1879. 

Parantonet.  A  tribe  of  which  21  were 
reported  in  1794  at  Espiritu  Santo  de 
Zufiiga  mission,  Texas,  by  Ft.  Juan  Joe6 
Aguiiar.  They  were  with  Jaranames 
(Aranames),  Tamiques,  Prietos,  Brazoe 
largos,  Yende  flechas,  and  Gumpusas,  all 
of  which  were  said  to  have  been  subtribes 
of  the  Jaranames  (Portillo,  Apuntes  pata 
la  Hist.  Antigua  de  Coahuila  y  Texas, 
308,1888).  (H.E.B.) 

Paratheet.  Given  by  Ker  (Travels, 
113,  1816)  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  living 
apjMirently  on  Red  r.,  n.  w.  Texas.  Not 
iaentifiable  and  probably  mythical. 

Parohaqne.  A  tribe,  evidently  Coar 
huiltecan,  mentioned  in  1675  by  Fernando 
del  Bosque.  They,  with  the  Catujanos, 
Tiliiaes,  and  Apes,  are  said  to  have  occu- 
pied the  country  n.  e.  from  Monclova 
across  the  Rio  Grande  (Exped.,  in  Nat. 
Geog.  Maff.,  xrv,  347,  1903).  Thev  were 
Ihentioned  by  Massanet  in  1690  in  his  list 
of  tribes,  and  in  1691  were  said  by  him  to 
have  lived  between  the  Sabinas  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  On  his  expedition  to  the 
Hasinai  country  from  San  Salvador  del 
Yalle  de  Santiago,  he  met  them  about 
10  leagues  s.  of  the  Rio  Grande.  They, 
with  Mescaleros,  Yoricas,  Chomes,  Ala- 
chomes,  and  Pamais  (Pamayes?)  accom- 
panied the  Spanish  party  several  days. 
Massanet  said  they  were  wanderers,  with- 
out agriculture,  living  on  buffalo  meat 
and  wild  products.  Some  words  of  these 
tribes  Massanet  recorded;  thus,  asaguan 
meant  'heart,'  and  ganapetuan^  their 
name  for  the  Rio  Grande,  meant '  laree 
body  of  water'  (Diario,  1691,  in  Mem.  ae 
Nueva  Espafla,  xxvn,  90,  MS. ;  Velasco, 
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Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716,  ibid., 
183).  (h.  b.  b.) 

Pttchaquot.— Fernando  del  Boeque  (1675),  op.  clt 
Pare]iMM.~Mafl8anet,  1691,  op.  clt. 

Parched  Qom  Indians.  A  name  indef- 
initely applied.  * '  In  moet  of  our  Ameri- 
can colonies  there  yet  remain  a  few  of 
the  natives,  who  formerly  inhabited  those 
extensive   countries  .     .    We   call 

them  *Parched-com-Indians,'  because 
they  chiefly  use  it  for  bread,  are  civilized 
and  live  mostly  by  planting.'' — Adair, 
Am.  Inds.,  343, 1775. 

Parohinai.  Mentioned  by  Rivera 
(Diario,  leg.  2602,  1736)  as  a  tribe  or 
village  apparently  near  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  in  s.  Texas.  Probably  Coahuil- 
tecan. 

Parfltehe  (pron.  par^ -flesh).  The  ordi- 
nary skin  box  of  the  Plains  and  Rocky 
mtn.  tribes,  made  of  stiff-dressed  raw- 
hide from  which  the  hair  has  been  re- 
moved. It  is  usuallv  of  rectangular 
.shape,  varying  from  2  by  3  ft  in  size  for 
the  largest  boxes — used  as  clothes  trunks, 
for  storing  food,  etc. — to  small  pouches 


PARFL-gCHE  PACKINQ<CAaE  OF  THE  PLAINS  TRIBES.      ( MASON ) 


for  holding  paints,  mirrors,  or  other  toilet 
articles.  Those  used  for  storing  cloth- 
ing are  made  in  pairs,  two  to  each  bed 
in  the  tipi,  by  trimming  the  rawhide  to 
proper  form  while  still  pliable,  folding 
over  the  edges  upon  each  other,  and 
fastening  them  in  place  bv  means  of 
string  ol  skins  passed  througn  holes  near 
the  sides.  The  surface  is  painted  with 
designs  in  various  colors,  and  at  times  a 
fringe  is  added.  Round  boxes,  some w  hat 
resembling  a  quiver  in  shape,  are  made 
of  the  same  material  for  holding  feathers 
and  decorative  war-bonnets.  In  other 
sections  baskets  of  various  kinds,  boxes  of 
bark  or  matting,  or  bags  of  grass  or  soft- 
dressed  skin,  t^k  the  place  of  parfl^che. 
The  word  is  of  doubtful  origin,  but  as 
jcommonly  spelled  appears  in  French  nar- 
ratives as  early  as  1700,  and  is  probably 
from  some  old  French  root,  possibly  from 
parer  *  to  parry,  *fliche  'arrow, '  in  reference 
originally  to  the  shield  or  body-armor  of 
rawhide.  See  Boxes  and  Chestiy  Rawhid^y 
Eeceptacles,  Skw^dremng,  (j.  m.) 


Parisoar.  One  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  Crow  tribe,  according  to  Lewis  and 
Clark. 

Pik-re6ft-«ur.~Lewi8  and  Clark,  Diseoy.,  40,  1806; 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  103, 1906. 

Parka.  A  dress  of  bird  orseal  skin  worn 
as  an  outside  garment  by  the  Eskimo  of 
the  N.  W.  coast  of  America;  from  the  name 
of  this  article  in  the  Aleut  dialect  of  the 
Eskimo  language.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Parkeenanm  ( Par-kee-na-umy  *  water  peo- 
ple') .  Given  by  Neighbors  ( Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  127, 1852)  as  a  division  of 
the  Comanche.  The  name,  which  is  not 
recoficnized  by  the  Comanche,  may  possi- 
bly have  been  intended  for  Pagatsu,  q.  v. 

Parker,  Eli  Samnel.  A  mixed -blood 
Seneca  of  the  Wolf  clan,  son  of  Chief 
William  Parker  and  grandson  of  the 
celebrated  Red  Jacket;  bom  on  the 
Tonawanda  res.,  N.  Y.,  in  1828.  His 
Seneca  name  was  Hasanoanda,  '  Coming 
to  the  Front,*  but  on  receiving  the  offi- 
cial title  Deionin*hoga'^w6"  ('it  holds 
the  door  open),  when  he  became 
eiehth  chief  of  the  tribe,  he  laid  the 
other  aside.  Parker  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools,  studied  civil  engi- 
neering, and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  was  employed  as  engineer  on  a  Gov- 
ernment building  at  Galena,  III.,  then 
the  home  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  A  friend- 
ship sprung  up  between  the  two  which 
continued  after  both  joined  the  Union 
Army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
Parker's  distinguished  service  in  the 
Vicksburg  campaign  led  to  his  selection 
by  Grant  as  a  member  of  his  staff.  In 
May,  1863,  he  became  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
was  afterward  secretary  to  Gen.  Grant 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  On  Apr.  9, 
1865,  he  became  brigadier -general  of 
volunteers;  in  1866,  a  first  lieutenant  of 
cavalry  in  the  United  States  Army,  and 
on  Mar.  2, 1867,  captain,  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  bri^dier-general.  By  rea- 
son of  their  intimate  relations,  as  well 
as  of  Parker's  excellent  handwriting. 
Grant  intrusted  him  while  his  secretary 
with  both  his  personal  and  official  cor- 
respondence. It  was  thus  that  at  Lee's 
surrender  Parker  engrossed  the  articles 
of  capitulation  that  were  signed  by 
Grant  and  accepted  by  the  Confeder- 
ate general.  Parker  resigned  from  the 
Army  in  1869  to  accept  from  President 
Grant  an  appointment  as  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs.  He  retired  from  pub- 
lic life  in  1871,  and  practised  his  profes- 
sion until  his  death,  at  Fairfield,  Conn., 
Aug.  21,  1895.  General  Parker  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  the 
ethnologist,  and  his  efficient  coworker 
in  preparing  his  **League  of  the  Iroquois," 
first  published    in   1851.     '^The  recog- 
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nized  authority  and  value  of  this  book 
are  due  to  the  work  of  Parker,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  Morsan.  As  a  sachem  Parker 
had  full  knowledge  of  the  institutions  of 
his  people,  and  as  a  man  of  education 
and  culture  he  had  both  the  interest  and 
ability  necessary  to  make  those  institu- 
tions known  to  civilized  man  as  no  ordi- 
nary interpreter  could  have  done.*' 
Parker  had  a  sister,  Miss  Caroline  G. 
Parker  (G^hano,  'Hanging  Flower'), 
and  a  younger  brother,  Nicholas,  both  of 
whom  the  General  survived.  Miss  Par- 
ker (sometimes,  without  reason,  referred 
to  as  **Queen  of  the  Senecas'*)  married 
John  Mountpleasant,  a  Tuscarora.  Con- 
sult Mor^,  League  of  the  Iroquois,  a 
new  edition  edited  and  annotated  by 
Herbert  M.  Lloyd,  New  York,  1904. 

Parker,  dnana  (from  Comanche  kuxUnay 
*fragrantiMoinea  to  his  mother's  family 
name).  The  principal  chief  of  the  Co- 
manche, son  of  a  Comanche  chief  and  a 
white  captive  woman.  His  father,  No- 
koni,  'wanderer,*  was  the  leader  of  the 
Kwahadi  division,  the  wildest  and  most 
hostile  portion  of  the  tribe  and  the 
most  inveterate  raiders  alon^  the  Texas 
border.  In  one  of  the  incursions,  in  the 
summer  of  1835,  the  Comanche  attacked 
a  small  settlement  on  Navasota  r.,  in  b. 
Texas,  known  from  its  founder  as  Park- 
er's Fort,  and  carried  off  2  children  of 
Parker  himself,  one  of  whom,  Cynthia 
Ann  Parker,  then  about  12  years  of  age. 
became  later  the  wife  of  tne  chief  ana 
the  mother  of  Quana,  bom  about  1845. 
The  mother,  with  a  younger  infant, 
was  afterward  rescued  by  the  troops 
and  brought  back  to  Texas,  where  both 
soon  died.  Quana  grew  up  with  the 
tribe,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  rap- 
idly rose  to  commanding  influence.  The 
Kwahadi  band  refused  to  enter  into  the 
Medicine  Lodge  treaty  of  1867,  by  which 
the  Comanche,  Kiowa  Apache,  Chey- 
enne, and  Arapaho  were  assigned  to 
reservations,  ana  continued  to  t^  a  dis- 
turbing element  until  1874,  when,  in 
conse<juence  of  the  depredations  of  an 
organized  company  of  white  buffalo 
hunters,  Quana  himself  mustered  the 
warriors  of  the  Comanche  and  Chevenne, 
with  about  half  the  Kiowa  and  some 
portion  of  the  other  two  tribes,  for  resis- 
tance. The  campaign  began  June  24, 
1874,  with  an  attack  led  by  Quana  in 
person  at  the  head  of  700  confederate 
warriors  against  the  buffalo  hunters, 
who  were  stronglv  intrenched  in  a  fort 
known  as  the  Adobe  Walls,  on  the  South 
Canadian  in  the  Texas  panhandle.  In 
addition  to  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  thick  walls,  tne  white  hunters  had  a 
small  field-piece  which  they  used  with 
such  good  effect  that  after  a  si^^  lasting 
all  day  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  retire 


with  considerable  loss.  The  war  thus 
begun  continued  along  the  whole  border 
s.  of  Kansas  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
next  year,  when,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  troops  under  Gen.  Mackenzie,  most 
of  the  nostiles  surrendered.  Quana, 
however,  kept  his  band  out  upon  the 
Staked  plain  for  2  years  longer,  when  he 
also  came  in.  Recognizing  the  inevit- 
able, he  set  about  making  the  best  of 
the  new  conditions,  and  being  still  young 
and  with  the  inherited  intelligence  of  his 
white  ancestry,  he  quickly  adapted  him- 
self so  well  to  the  wnite  man's  road  as  to 
become  a  most  efficient  factor  in  leading 
his  people  up  to  civilization.  Through 
his  influence  the  confederated  tril^ 
adopted  the  policy  of  leasing  the  surplus 
pasture  lands,  by  which  a  large  annual 
income  was  added  to  their  revenues.  He 
has  popularized  education,  encouraged 
house  building  and  agriculture,  and  dis- 
couraged dissipation  and  savage  extrava- 
gances, while  holding  strictly  to  his  na- 
tive beliefs  and  ceremonies.  Polygamy 
being  customary  in  his  tribe,  he  has  sev- 
eral wives  and  a  number  of  children,  all 
of  whom,  of  proper  age,  have  received 
a  school  education,  and  one  or  two  of 
whom  have  married  white  men.  For 
nearly  30  years  he  has  been  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  figure  among 
the  3  confederated  tribes  in  all  leases, 
treaty  negotiations,  and  other  public 
business  with  the  Grovemment,  and  in 
this  capacity  has  made  repeated  visits  to 
Washington,  besides  having  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Besides  his  native  language  he  speaks 
both  English  and  Spanish  fairly  well. 
He  now  lives  in  a  large  and  comfortable 
house,  surrounded  by  well-cultivated 
fields,  about  12  m.  w.  of  Ft  Sill,  Okla. 
Quanah,  a  town  in  n.  Texas,  was  named 
in  his  honor.  (j.  m.  ) 

Partooao.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542.  Pla<^ 
by  Taylor  at  the  Indian  cemetery  on  the 
mesa  of  the  Goleta  tarm. 
PftltooM.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1868. 
Pmrtocao.— Cabrillo  (1642)  in  Smith,  Golec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  181. 1857.   Partooae.— Taylor,  op.  cit. 

Pamguni  ( Porru^-guns,  * marshpeople' ) . 
A  Paiute  band  formerly  near  Parawan, 
s.  w.  Utah;  pop.  27  in  1873. 
Parawan.— Smithson.  Misc.  Coll.,  xiv,  89,  1878. 
Parawat  Yntaa.—Burton,  City  of  Saints,  578. 1861. 
Pa-m'-ffona.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1878, 50. 1874. 

Panunpaiati  {Pa-room^ -pairoU^  *  people 
of  the  meadows').  A  Paiute  band  for- 
merly in  or  near  Moapa  valley,  s.  e.  Nev. ; 
pop.  35  in  1873.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1873,  50,  1874. 

Pammpati  {Porroom^-pais),  A  Paiute 
band  formerly  at  Parum  sprint,  s.  k. 
Nev. ;  pop.  56  in  1873,  including  Uie  Noe- 
wats.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bep.  1873,  50. 
1874. 
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PitiknTiamon  (Pd-^a-kunrA^'man,  'pull- 
ing com/  according  to  Morgan;  but 
properlv  paskunemen,  'pulling  by  hand' 
ana  referring  to  com  or  anything  else 
inanimate.  — Gerard).  A  subKilan  of  the 
Delawaree. — Morgan,  Anc.  8oc,  172, 1877. 
Pasalvef .  A  former  tribe  of  n.  e.  Mex- 
ico or  8.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan, 
members  of  which  were  gathered  into 
Nneetra  Sefiora  de  los  Dolores  de  la  Punta 
misBion,  at  Lampazoe,  n.  Nuevo  Leon. 
Panlrat.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  808, 1864.  Pu- 
teht.~MafMmet  (109OUn  Dfctamen  Fiscal,  Nov. 
30. 1716,  MS.  cited  by  H.  £.  Bolton.  Infn.  1906. 

Paiara.  Given  as  a  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 
Fm  Mt  too.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  28, 1860. 
Paiaoghtacoek.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  k.  bank 
of  York  r.,  in  King  and  Queen  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  niap,repr.  1819. 

Tweagonla  ( Choctaw :  '  bread  people  * , 
liom  paska  *  bread,'  okla  'people').  A 
anall  tribe  of  Indians  formerly  living 
on  Pascagoala  r.  in  s.  Mississippi,  in  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  Biloxi,  but 
now  extinct  as  a  serrate  division.  As 
no  vocabulary  of  their  langua^  has  been 
preserved,  nor  their  own  tnbal  name, 
their  ethnic  relations  are  conjectural; 
hot  from  their  intimate  connection  from 
1699  to  the  19th  century  with  the  Biloxi, 
it  is  possible  that  they  were  Siouan. 

The  first  mention  of  them  is  that  of 
Iberville  in  1699  (Maigry,  D^c,  iv.  193, 
1880),  who  refers  to  the  village  of  the 
Bilocchy  (Biloxi),    Pascoboula   (Pasca- 

C),  and  Moctobi,  to  reach  which  from 
1  bay  took  2J  days.  There  were 
really  three  villages,  and  a  little  farther 
on  (ibid.,  195),  he  speaks  of  the  three  as 
being  on  Pascagoula  r.,  a  short  distance 
apart  As  the  three  together,  according 
to  Sauvole  (ibid.,  451),  did  not  contain 
more  than  20  cabins,  the  estimate  of  100 
families  m  ample.  About  1764,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Biloxi  and  several  other 
tribes,  they  determined  to  leave  the 
neighborhood  of  Mobile,  and  in  1784  were 
found  settled  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  10  m.  above  the  villa^  of  the 
Tunica.  Together  with  the  neighboring 
BUoxi  they  were  estimated  at  20  war- 
riors, probably  about  75  souls.  Before 
1791,  however,  they  had  moved  up  Red 
r.  and  settled  at  the  confluence  of  that 
stream  with  Bayou  Rigolet  du  Bon  Dieu. 
The  name  of  their  chief  at  that  time  was 
Dn  Blanc.  About  1795  they  sold  their 
lands  here  to  Miller  and  Fulton,  and  fol- 
lowed the  Biloxi  to  Bayou  Boeuf,  settling 
between  them  and  the  Choctaw.  Later 
they  sold  thetse  lands  to  the  same  parties, 
the  sale  being  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  in  1805,  but  probably  continued  to 
reside  in  the  neighborhood,  where  they 
died  off  or  became  incorporated  with  the 
Kloxi   and    Choctaw.      Morse  in  1822 


enumerated  three  distinct  bands  of  Pas- 
cagoula, two  on  Red  r.  and  a  third  on  a 
branch  of  the  Neches,  aggre^ting  240 
souls;  but  probably  some  mistake  was 
made,  as  the  Biloxi  are  given  as  number- 
ing only  70.  (a.  s.  o.  j.  r.  s. ) 
Br— d  Vatioa.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc., 
II.  U5, 1836.  BrMdVatiML— Bogg8(1798)inAm.St. 
Papers,  Ind.  AIT.,  l,  449. 1832  7misprint).  M&ki- 
gC(a.-^t8chet,  Biloxi  MS.,  1886  (Biloxi  name). 
VatioB  of  Bread.— Boudinot,  Star  in  West,  128, 1816. 
Pasha-«floaas.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doma.  Am.,  pt.  i, 
162.  176r  PMha-OffOBlas.— LePageduPratcLa., 
II,  214,  1768.  Fasaffoola.— Coxe,  Carolana.  map, 
1741.  PMOfaalas.— Bchermerhom  (1812)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  CoU.,  II,  27,  1814  (misprint).  PaM)a- 
tolas.-Sible7,  Hist.  Slcetches.  83.  1806.  Pasea- 
foolas.— P6nicaut  (1699)  in  French.  Hist  Coll. 
La.,  n.  8.,  I,  88, 1869.  Pasea  Ofonlas.— Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  8oCm,ii.  Ho,  1836.  Pasea  Ooeo- 
las.— HcKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81, 
1854.  Pasea-Ooeooloe.~Roman8,  Florida,  101 ,  1775. 
Paeeoboola.— Iberville  (1700)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  iv, 
427.  1880.  Pasoocpnlas.— Sibley  (1805)  in  Am.  St. 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff..  i,  725.  1832.  Paskafoulas.— 
Dumont,  La.,  i,  185,  1753.  Pasksffuaa.— Gatschet. 
infn  (Caddo  form).  Paspagelas.— Woodward, 
Reminis.,  25, 1850.  Peeeaffelas.~Lewis.  Trav.,  206. 
1809. 

Paioefpuk.  A  former  Gabrielefio  ran- 
cheria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  the 
site  of  the  present  San  Fernando. 
Psseegna.— Rled  (1852)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer.  June  8, 1860.  Psseoc-aa.— Ibid.,  Jan.  11, 
1861.  PMliee]Dia.-Ibid.,  May  11,  1860.  Pash- 
intiBiL~A.L.Kroeber,inrn,  1905  (Luisefio  name). 

Paihagasawiitoak  (Peshegafiwfjigy  pi.  for 
*deer*).  Given  as  the  Elk  gens  of  the 
Sauk. 

Pi-sha'-fa-sa-wis-so-ak.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  170, 
1877.  Peeefedwff.—Wm.  Jones,  inf'n,  1906  (cor- 
rect form;  c  =»  in). 

Paaharanaek     (apparently    peaharinakf 

*  near  the  cove,  or  bay.  '—Gerard  >.  A  vil- 
lage of  the  Abnaki  in  1616,  probably  on 
the  coast  of  Maine. — Smith  (1616)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi,  107, 1837. 

Paihaihe.  A  Cholovone  village  b.  of 
lower  San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal. — Pinart,  Cho- 
lovone MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1880. 

Paihaiheebo   (Montagnais:  pdshashibuj 

*  swollen  river.' — Cierai^) .  A  Montagnais 
village  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence. — Steams,  Labrador,  271, 1884. 

Paihipaho  { Pdshlpahowo,  'He  touches 
lightly  in  passing.' — W.  J.).  A  promi- 
nent Sauk  chief,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
Fish  clans,  whose  name  is  usually  but 
improperly  translated  **Stabber."  He 
was  born  about  1760,  and  first  came 
into  public  notice  when  he  signed,  as 
principal  chief  of  the  Sauk,  the  treaty  of 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  3,  1804,  by  which 
the  allied  Sauk  and  Foxes  ceded  to  the 
United  States  their  lands  in  Illinois  and 
Wis6onein.  This  was  the  treaty  repudi- 
ated by  Black  Hawk  and  which  ulti- 
mately brought  on  the  so-called  Black 
Hawk  war  oi  1832.  Little  is  known  of 
Pashipaho's  career  as  a  warrior,  but  it  is 

grobable  that  he  was  highly  regarded  by 
is  tribesmen  as  a  fighting  man,  for  it 
was  under  his  leadership  that  the  Iowa 
were  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  on  Dee 
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Moines  r.  in  May  1823,  in  which  engage- 
ment Black  Hawk  was  second  in  com- 
mand. He  was  also  the  leader  in  the  plot 
to  destroy  Ft  Madison,  Iowa,  in  1809, 
an  effort  that  failed  because  the  whites 
were  forewarned.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  vindictive  and  implacable  in  his  re- 
sentments, on  one  occasion  undertaking 
a  lonff  journey  for  the  purp<)se  of  killing 
the  Indian  agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 
Wis.,  because  the  latter  had  offended 
him;  but  his  attempt  was  thwarted  bv 
Taimah.  Pashipaho  supported  Keokuk 
in  opposing  Black  Hawk's  war  against 
the  whites,  and  took  no  part  in  it.  In 
addition  to  signing  the  St  Louis  treaty  of 
1804,  he  was  a  leading  participant  in  ne- 
gotiating subsequent  treaties  with  the 
United  States  at  Ft  Armstrong,  Rock 
Island,  111.,  Sept.  3,  1822;  Washington, 
D.  C,  Aug.  4,  1824,  and  Ft  Armstrong, 
Sept  21,  1832.  Pashipaho  was  agam 
at  Ft  Armstrong  in  Aug.  1833,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  liberation  of  Black  Hawk 
and  his  companions,  when  in  a  speech  he 
advocated  the  peace  policy  of  Keokuk, 
remarking  that  at  one  time  he  had  taken 

grisoner  Sie  **  great  chief  of  the  Os^es^" 
ut  had  voluntarily  released  him.  While 
in  Washington,  Pashipaho's  portrait  was 
painted  by  Charles  B.King  for  the  Indian 
gallery  of  the  War  Department,  and  is  re- 
produced in  McKenney  and  Hall's  Indian 
Tribes;  ten  years  later  his  portrait  was 
a^n  painted  by  George  Catlin.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  Pashipaho's  presence  with 
other  Sauk  and  Fox  chiefs  in  camp  on 
Dee  Moines  r.  in  1841,  when  news  of  a 
massacre  of  some  of  their  people  by  the 
Sioux  was  received.  Although  Keokuk 
was  present,  and  Pashipaho  was  then  so 
old  that  he  had  to  be  aided  in  mounting 
his  horse,  the  latter  led  the  pursuit  of  the 
marauders.  It  is  probable  that  his  death 
occurred  not  lone  thereafter,  though  but 
little  is  known  of  his  last  years  other  than 
that  he  was  much  given  to  intemperate 
habits.  He  moved  with  his  people  to 
their  reservation  in  Kansas.  Other  re- 
corded forms  of  the  name  are  Pahsha- 
paha,  Pasheparho,  Pashepawko,  Pashe- 
piho,  and  Pushee  Paho.  (c.  t.) 

Paihir.    The  Water-pebble  clan  of  the 
Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
F^thir-t^ainin.— Lummis  quoted   by  Hodge    in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  852, 1896  {Valmn  =  *  people*). 

Pathka.  A  former  Modoc  settlement  on 
the  N.  w.  shore  of  Tule  or  Rhett  lake,  s.  w. 
Oreg. 

P^hva.-Oatschet  inCont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  i, 
xxxii,  1890.  Paabxaauath.— Ibid,  (name  of  peo- 
ple). P^x*-— ibid.  Pi«xanuarii.— Ibid.,  xxxiv 
(name  of  people). 

Paiinogna.    A  former  Gabrielefio  ran- 
cheria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  lo- 
cality later  called  Rancho  del  Chino. 
Patiaorna.— Ried  (1852)  quoted  by  Hoffman  in 
Bull.  Essex   Inst.,  xvii.  2.  1885.    Paaainofna.— 


Ried  quoted  by  Taylor  in  CaL  FUmer,  June  8, 
1860. 

Paiion.  A  former  Rroup  of  Mohave 
rancherias  on  the  s.  ocmk  of  the  Rio 
Colorado,  below  the  present  Ft  Mohave, 
in  Arizona,  visited  and  so  named  by  Fray 
Francisco  Garc^  in  1776. 
Bawohdriaa  da  la  Paaion.— Garcte,  Diary,  228,  il6, 
1900. 

Paika.  A  Ntlakyapamuk  village  on  or 
near  Thompson  r.,  Brit  CJoL;  pop.  17  in 
1897,  the  last  time  the  name  appears. 
Paaha.--Gan.  Ind.  Aff.,  363,  1897.  Padca.— lb 
280,1886. 

Paikwawininiwng  ( '  prairie  people' ) . 
The  Plains  Cree,  one  of  the  two  great 
subdivisions  of  the  Cree,  subdivided  into 
Sipiwininiwuff  and  Mamikininiwug. 
Ammiik-watoher-thinyoowue. — Franklin,  -  Joum. 
to  Polar  Sea,  i,  168, 1824.  Beaver  HUl  Oreea.~Ibid. 
One  of  thePrairia.—Moigan,  Consanflr.  and  Afl&n., 
286. 1871.  Orandeapaffnea.— Petltot,  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Oeog.  Soc.,  M9,  1883.  Xtta-k»-ti-wa-Be-wiik.~ 
Morgan,  (Busang,   and  Affln.,  286,  1871.    Paak- 


-Ibid.. 


wawiyiiitwok.— Lacombe,  Diet,  de  la  Jiangue  dea 
«      .        *    *      ~    '  'i.— Mon 
ng.  and  Affln..  286, 1871.    Plain  Oreea.—L.. 
inson.  Great  Fur  Land.  186, 1879.    Prairia-Oraaa.— 


Cris,  X,  1874.    People    of  the   Prairia.^Moigan, 
Consang.  and  Affln..  286, 1871.    Plain  Oreea.— Rob- 


Petitot  in  Jour.  Roy.  Oeog.  Soc.,  649, 1883.  Prairia 
Indiaaa.— Hind,  Red  River  Exped.,  151, 1860. 

Painaoanet.  A  tribe  or  subtribe  living 
in  the  18th  century  with  the  Pamaques, 
near  the  Texas  coast  between  the  Nueces 
and  San  Antonio  rs.  They  were  prob- 
ably Coahuiltecan,  since  they  were  very 
closely  related  lo  the  Pamaques.  of  which 
tribe  they  seem  sometimes  to  nave  been 
regarded  as  a  subdivision  ( Ynforme  of 
the  College  of  Quer^taro  to  the  Commis- 
sary General,  1754,  MS.).  In  the  early 
history  of  San  Jos(§  mission,  Tacasnanee, 
perhaps  the  same,  were  taken  there,  to- 
gether with  Pampopas,  Pastias,  and 
Chajopines,  but  they  soon  deserted  ( Al- 
tamira,  opinion  of  Feb.  27,  1750,  Mem. 
Hist  Tex.,  Archive  Gen.,  xxviii,  140, 
MS.).  In  1743  the  Pasnacanes  were  be- 
ing ''reduced ''  at  the  Quer^taran  missions 
near  San  Antonio,  where  their  kinsmen, 
the  Pamaques,  had  already  been  gathered 
(Fr.  Santa  Ana  to  the  Viceroy,  Mar.  4, 
1743,  MS.).  (H.B.B.) 

Panaaein.— Ynforme  of  1764,  op.  cit.  Paana- 
oanea.~Ibid. ,  186.  Taoaananea.— Altamira,  op.  cit. 
(identical?). 

Paiot.  An  unidentified  tribe  or  band 
having  horses  and  living  on  lower  Mis- 
souri r.  in  1680;  probably  Siouan. — La 
Salle  (ca.  1680)  in  Margry,  D^.,  ii,  168, 
1878. 

Paipahegh.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  that  lived  between  Chick- 
ahominy  and  James  rs.,  Va.,  and  num- 
bered 200  in  1608.  It  was  with  the 
people  of  this  tribe  that  the  settlers  of 
Jamestown  came  into  most  direct  con- 
tact. 

Paapahaffaa.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  128, 1S16. 
Paapahaghea.— Strachey  (ca.  1612).  Va..  85.  18«>. 
Paspahaffha.— Smitti  (1629),  Va.,  ii,  6,  repr.  1819. 

Paipaheffh.  The  principal  village  of 
the  Paspahegh,  situated  on  the  n.  bank 
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of  James  r.,  in  Charles  Cit3r  co.,  Va.    It 

was  burned  by  the  English  in  1610. 

Bupduge.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  ii,  77,  repr.  1819. 

PMpftlMch.~Ibid..  6.    Paifheigb— Harrfa,  Voy. 

ana  Tnv.,  i,  836, 170&.    Pft^ihM.--Perc7  (co.  1606) 

in  PoTcbas,  Pilgrimes,  it,  1687,  1626.   PmuIm.— 

IWd. 
Pftipahegli.    A  village  of  the  Powhatan 

confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the  s. 

bank  of  Chickahominy    r.,   in  Charles. 

City  CO.,  Va.,  above  Providence  Foree. — 

Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 
Paipikaivats    {Fct-spV-kai'vai*,    '  water 

spring  mountain    people').     A   Paiute 

band  formerly  living  near  Toquerville, 
8.  w.  Utah;  pop.  40  in  1873.— Powell  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

PasqnasheidL  A  former  Nochpeem  vil- 
lage, probably  on  the  b.  bank  of  Hudson 
r.,  in  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y. 
PMqwuhMk.— Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudaon  R.,  80, 
1872.  Paaaonaahftc ¥  —Van  der  Donck  (1666) 
quoted  by  Buttenber,  ibid.,  72. 

Paiqnayah.  An  Assiniboin  villa^^e  situ- 
ated where  Carrot  r.  enters  the  Saskatch- 
ewan, in  E.  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  The 
elder  Henry  says  that  at  the  time  of 
his  visit,  in  1775,  it  consisted  of  30  tipis. 
The  younger  Henry  (Coues,  New  Lieht, 
n,  470,  1897)  found  it  in  1808,  previous 
to  the  smallpox  epidemic,  aplace  of  gen- 
eral rendezvous  for  different  tribes. 
PMqaayah.— Henry,  Trav.,  256, 1809.  PoMoiao.^ 
Ooues,  New  Light,  n,  469,. note.  1897.  Podco- 
yac.— Jeflerys,  1^.  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1,  map,  1744. 

Paiquenoe  (seemingly  a  corrupt  form 
of  patahwen  *to  be  close  together,' + 
ok  *  people.' — Gerard).  A  Weapomeioc 
village  m  1586,  on  the  n.  shore  of  Albe- 
marle sd.,  perhaps  in  Camden  co.,  N.  C. 
Phaqneaook.— 6ni.ith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 
PhaincBttka.— Dutch  map  ri621)  in  N.T.  Doc.  Col 


Hi8t.i,18S6.  PaMaqmaodL— Lane  (1586)  in  Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  I,  87,  repr.  1819.  PaMaqaanoke.— 
Haklayt,  Voy.  (1600) ,  in,  812,  repr.  1810.  Womaa'a 
tawB.— Lane  (1585)  quoted  by  Hawks,  N.  C,  i, 
112, 1859.  Womana  towaa.— Lane  (1586)  in  Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  I.  87,  repr.  1819. 

Fasqni.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  in,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages,  probably  on  the 
South  Carolina  coast;  visited  by  Ayllon 
in  1520. 

Paaqvotank.  An  Algonquian  tribe  or 
band  living  in  1700  in  North  Carolina  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Albemarle  sd. 
Panataak.— Lawson  (1714),  Hist  C^ar.,  888,  repr. 
1860.  Paaqnatank. — Mooney,  Siooan  Tribes  of  the 
East,  7, 1894. 

Fanaeonaway.  A  chief  of  the  region 
about  Pennacook  on  Merrimac  r.  as  early 
as  1632  (Drake,  Inds.  of  N.  Am.,  278, 
1880).  In  1629  his  daughter  married 
Winnepurget,  sachem  of  oaugus,  as  told 
in  Whittier's  '*  Bridal  of  Pennacook." 
His  son,  Wannalancet,  was  afterward 
aachem  of  Pennacook.  According  to  the 
chronicler  Hubbard,  Passaconaway  was 
"the  most  noted  powwow  and  sorcerer 
of  all  the  country."  He  formally  sub- 
mitted to  the  English  in  1644,  and  died 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 


Pasaadumkeag  (probably  from  ocwi- 
damkik,  *  beyond  the  sandy  beach ',  from 
pasid  *  beyond',  amk  'sand',  ik  loca- 
tive.— Gerard).  A  Penobscot  village  at 
Nicolas  id.   in    Penobscot  r.,   near  the 

£  resent  Passadumkeag,  Penobscot  co., 
[e.  The  village  was  destroyed  by  the 
English  in  1723,  and  the  inhabitants  re- 
tire to  Mattawamkeag. 
Paaaadnmkaaf.— Vetromile,  Abnakis,  22,  1866. 
Paaaadnakae.— Conf .  of  1786  in  Me.  Hist.  Soo.  Coll., 

VII,  10, 1876. 

Paaaamaqaoddy  (Pesk^^dimakddi. 
'  I)lenty  of  pollock. ' — Gatschet) .  A  small 
tribe  belonging  to  the  Abnaki  confederacy, 
but  speaking  nearly  the  samedialect  as  the 
M^ecite.  They  formerly  occupied  all  the 
region  about  Passamaquoddv  bay  and  on 
St  Croix  r.  and  Schoodic  lake,  on  the 
boundarv  between  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. Their  principal  village  was  Gun- 
asquamekook,  on  the  site  of  St  Andrews, 
N.  B.  They  were  restricted  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  white  settlements,  and  in  1866 
were  settled  chiefly  at  Sebaik,  near  Perry, 
on  the  8.  side  of  the  bay,  and  on  Lewis 
id.  They  had  other  villages  at  Calais,  on 
Schoodic  lake  in  Washington  co..  Me., 
and  on  St  Croix  r.  in  New  Brunswick. 
They  were  estimated  at  about  150  in  1726, 
130  in  1804,  379  in  1825,  and  from  400  to 
500  in  1859.  The  Passamaouoddy  and 
Penobscot  tribes  send  to  the  Maine  legis- 
lature a  representative  who  is  permitted  to 
speak  only  on  matters  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Indian  reservations  (Prince 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  xxxvi,  481, 
1 R07),     Fk!e  Afmaki  ( j.  m. ) 

l[ublaaTalM.~Winthmp(tr»a3Hii  Maj^s.  IlJNt.  &€tc. 
Coll.,  4(h  ft.,  m,  sm.  185tL  Maoyu  tribe— Qylca 
( 1 72fi )  i  n  Me.  H  M .  St«.  Col  L ,  r  1 1 .  %'^,  185.1  { &pT>  3  i  imI  to 
a  pftrt^f  lh<&  PikSKiimiwi  nodd  y  livinKoaMtiemiiis  r.  K 
Pu&mmquodm.  —  Pinv ii a  1 1  i\im\,  Ibl d , ,  v,  aOW,  1857. 
PMMBJiwadiis.— Willis  ff a. l*i3tM,  ibid.,  J,  27,  1S65. 
FaMim mx\  doda . — I  n  w n  nl  1  ( 1 7-[»9 ) ,  t  bid , ,  V .  87 1 J  Bft7, 
FuivLiniu|Uodd«,— PonhHlliiw  (IT'ifiHn  N.  JL  Hist. 

(ITiiVj  in  N.  H.  rili^t.  b^MV  Cm\\  ,  I J  a2,  Ijs'jt  Fu- 
■u»»q|UQ4ie.— Willi  urn  w»  II  in  Me.  Hisit.  i^oc.  Coil., 
Vtl,  203,  ^STifK  FBM&metiii4dft— Jiurlley  (1701) 
qiirjlerl  j>y  Urn  k i_\\  i  i.l_.  W,i  r.^.  IW.  181^').  Pa, 
ma-^ujjdio."-*.  ±. 
Miunwqaoddiaa.- 
FMsanutquoddy.- 
Ind.  Ware,  200, 1826. 

Conn..  II,  64, 1818.  Peaaoukady.— Vaudreuil  (1721) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  IX, 904, 1856.  PeakadamSk- 
kan.— Aubery  (1720),  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
895, 1866.  Peakadamnkotik.— Gatschet,  Penobscot 
Ma,  B.  A.  £.,  1887  (Penobscot  name).  Peakada- 
neaookkanti.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  7%  1864.  Paakamaquonty.— Vetromile,  Abna- 
kis, 64,  1866.  Peamaauady.-Oyles  (1726)  in  Me. 
Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  Ill,  857. 1863.  Paamooady.— Cadil- 
lac (1692).  ibid.,  VI,  279,  1859.  Peamokanti. -Ab- 
naki letter  (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist.  doc.  Coll..  2d  s.. 

VIII,  262,  1819.  P8a-ta-moka'tiiik.— Chamberlain. 
Malesit  MS..  B.  A.  £.,  1882  (Malecite  name). 
Pastunagatiek.— Prince  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  8oc., 
XXXVI,  479, 1897  (own  name).  Quaddiea.— James 
quoted  by  Tanner,  Narr.,  327, 1830.  Qaaddy  In- 
diaiu.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep. ,  144. 1827.  Qnoddiea.  —Drake, 
Bk. Inds., z,  1848.  Cluoddy Indiana.— Ind. Aff. Rep., 
99,  1828.  St.  Croix  Indiana.— Hoy t,  Antiq.  Res., 
220,  1824.  Beootuka.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
pend..  634,  1878.  Unohafoga.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.. 
xil,  1848.    Unehaehauge.— Andros  (1676)  in  N.  Y. 


±xi.i.  .til.  Kcp.,  app.,  1,  *o_i.    TaJ' 

I.— Macauley,   N.  Y.,  Ii,  162,  1829. 

-Church  (1716)  quoted  by  Drake, 

326.    Paaaimaqaodiea.— Trumbull, 
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Doc  Col.  Hiat. ,  ziy ,  709, 1888.  VBoheekMike.— Doc. 
of  1877,  ibid.,  738.    UBquaehaiiftt.— Andros  (1675), 


ibid.,  895.  UnihAcoft.— Keane  in  Stanford,^  Com- 
pend.,  641, 1878.   Tnoheclong.— Doc,  of  1667  in  N. 


.  Doc.  Ck>l.  Hist.,  xiT,  602. 1888.    Ynqa 
Doc.  of  1668,  ibid.,  605. 

Paitaankaok.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacjr  in  lOOS^  on  the  s.  bank 
of  Mattapony  r.,  in  the  n.  w.  part  of  King 
WilUam  co.,  Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i, 
map,  repr.  1819. 

Pawayonk  (*in  the  valley.'— Hewitt). 
A  Delaware  village  on  Schuylkill  r.,  Pa., 
in  1648.  Macaulev  calls  the  band  a  part 
of  the  Manta,  and  savs  that  thev  lived 
along  Hhe  w.  bank  of  the  lower  Delaware, 
extending  into  Delaware. 
PMM^onok.— Beekman  (1660)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 


Hist.,  X II,  810, 1877.  PaasMonf h.— Beek 
ibid.,  802.    PaMaj<mk.~Macauley,  N.  Y..  li, 
1829.    PusftTonk— Hudde(1648)inN.Y.Doc.Ck)L 
Hist.,  xu,  86, 1877.    PasMtyuaek.— Ibid..  809. 

Paating  Hail's  Band.  A  band  of  Mdewa- 
kanton  Sioux  formerly  living  on  Yellow 
Medicine  r.,  Minn.,  and  takinp^  its  name 
from  its  chief,  Wasuwicaxtanxi,  or  Waau- 
ihiyayedan,  otherwise  known  as  Bad 
Hail,  Passing  Hail,  and  Traveling  Hidl. 
The  band  numbered  193  in  1863.  See 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  314,  1863;  Minn.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  pt.  3,  386,  1894. 

Passyooteang.  A  former  village  of  the 
Munsee  or  the  Delawares,  but  subject  to 
the  Seneca,  on  Chemung  r.,  N.  Y. — 
Hamilton  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  s.,  IX,  2»0,  1871. 

Pastaloca.  A  tribe,  evidently  Coahuil- 
tecan,  met  by  Massanet,  in  1691,  at  points 
6  and  10  leagues  s.  w.  of  Nueces  r.,  Texas, 
with  Quems,  Pachul,  Ocana,  Chaguan 
(Siaguan),andPaacIndiaiis(Diario,  1691, 
inMem.deNuevaEspalia,  xxvii,92,  MS. ). 
It  was  evidently  given  in  his  list  of  1690 
and  miscopied  m  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia 
( x;[  VII,  183)  as  Pastalve.  In  1703  this  was 
one  of  the  tribes  at  San  Bernardo  mission, 
and  in  1738  61  families  of  the  tribe  were 
at  San  Juan  Bautista  (Portilla,  Apuntes, 
283,  288, 1888) ,  In  1720  a  woman  of  this 
tribe  was  baptized  at  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  mission  and  her  name  written 
Pastaloca  and  Pastoloca.  In  the  burial 
record  her  name  is  entered  Pastalac  ( Va- 
lero  Bautismos,  1720,  partida  76,  MS.). 
In  1730  a  daughter  of  two  gentiles,  a 
Papan(ac?)  and  a  Pastalath,  was  baptized 
there.  (h.  e.  b.) 

PastaUo.— Valero  Entierros.  partida  249,  MS. 
Pastaloca.— Valero  Bautiftmos,  partida  76,  MS. 
PaatalooM.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Qeog.,  803,  1864. 
Paatalno.— Maftsanel,  op.  cit.,  1691.  Paatalve.— 
Velasco,  Dictamen  Fiscal,  In  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Eflpafia,  xxvti.  183,  MS.  (inl»copy).  Pastoloca.— 
Valero  BautlsmoM,  partida  76,  MS.  PaUcales.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  304, 1864  (identical?). 

Paatanooyaa.  A  tribe,  probably  Coa- 
huiltecan,  at  San  Bemarao  mission,  on 
the  Rio  Grande  in  Coahuila,  in  or  after 
1703.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  303,  1864. 

Paitania.  A  village  of  the  Potomac 
tribe  of  the  Powhatan  confederacy  on  or 
near  Potomac  r.  in  Vii^nia  in  1608,  ruled 


b^  a  brother  of  the  chief  of  the  Potomac 
tribe.  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  vil- 
lages on  Aauia  cr.  in  Stafford  co.,  marked 
on  Capt  John  Smith's  map  but  not 
named.  (j.  m.) 

PaspatansU.— Spelman  {ea.  1616)  misquoted  by 


89, 1849. 

Paataal.  A  tribe,  evidently  Coahuilte- 
can,  given  in  Massanet's  list  (1690)  of 
tribes  between  central  Coahuila  and  the 
Hasinai  cotmtry,  a  route  most  of  which 
he  had  four  times  passed  over  ( Velasco, 
Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716,  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espaila,  xxvii,  183,  MS. ) .  The 
name  is  probably  distinct  from  Pastalac,  a 
synonym  of  Pastaloca,  q.  v.  (h.  b.  b.  ) 
Pastias.— Rivera,  Diario.leg.  2602. 1786(  identical  ?). 

Paatoliak.  A  Ohnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  right  bank  of  Pastoliak  r.,  near  the 
s.  shore  of  Norton  ad.,  Alaska;  pop.  80  in 
1880. 

Pastoliak.— Tebenkof  (1849)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geof.  Diet.  Alaska,  490. 1906.  PastiOiakh.- Petroff 
in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  11, 1884. 

PaatoUfrmint  A  subdivision  of  the 
UnalijB^iut  Eskimo  of  Alaska,  formerly 
camping  at  the  head  of  Pastolik  bay. 
PasohtolifmentML— Wrangell  quoted  by  Richard- 
son,  Arct.  Exped.,  l,  370. 1851.  PaaohtolIcinJut^B.— 
Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizs.,  6, 1866.  PasehtoUni- 
ten.— Wrangell.  Nachr.,  122.  1839.  Pasehtnlinii- 
tea.- Ibid.  Pashtolefmvtis.- Latham  (1845rin 
Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  188, 1848.  Pashtollto.— 
Keane  in  Stanford.  Compend..  629. 1878.  Pastol- 
iffmut.— Holmberg  quoted  by  Dali,  Alaska.  407. 

PaitoUk.  A  Ohnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Pastolik  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  113  in  1890. — 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Paatolik.  A  former  Unaligmiut  Eski  mo 
camp  for  hunting  beluga,  at  the  head  of 
Pastol  bay,  Alaska. 

Pashtolik.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  5th  s.. 
zzi.  map.  1860.  PasehtoUk.— Holmberg,  Ethnog. 
Skizz.,  map,  1856.  PastOik.— Dall.  Alaska.  236. 
1870. 

PaankdBin  ( '  village  on  a  hilltop ' ) .  An 
ancient  village  of  the  Osage.  The  name 
was  afterward  given  to  a  settlement  of  the 
Pahatsi,  or  Great  Osage,  on  Verdigris  r., 
Okla.  In  1850,  when  visited  by  De 
Smet,  it  numbered  600  souls. 
Bif-hiU.— De  Smet,  W.  Miss.,  855. 1856  (misprint). 
Big  Hills.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Compend..  470. 
1878.  Passoi-Oncria.— De  Smet.  op.  cit.  jpsiMiB.— 
Dorsey  Osage  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  £.,  188S.  Pasok- 
dlii«.— Ibid. 

Paanlin  (PaMinj  *  village  on  a  hilltop' ). 
A  former  village  on  Kansas  r.,  occupied 
about  1820  by  tne  Kansa,  when  the  tribe 
had  4  villages.  (j.  o.  d.  ) 

Pataguo.  A  Ooahuiltecan  tribe,  first 
mentioned  by  Massanet,  Nov.  16,  1690, 
in  his  list  of  tribes  met  between  the  pre- 
sidio of  Ooahuila  and  the  Hasinai  coun- 
try of  Texas.  The  tribes  were  given  in 
the  list  in  geographical  order,  and  the 
indication  is  tlmt  this  tribe  then  lived 
N.  B.  of  the  Rio  Grande  (Velasco,  Dicta- 
men Fiscal,  Nov.  30, 1716,  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espaila,  xxvii,  183,  MS.).    This  view  is 
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supported  by  the  fact  that  in  1691  Masea- 
net  found  the  tribe  at  Rio  Hondo,  11 
leagues  n.  e.  of  the  Rio  Nueces.  They 
were  with  Indians  of  the  ''Sanpanal,  Pat- 
chal,  Piapaflaca,  Parchiquis,  Pacu^U^iam, 
Agnapdlam,  Samampdc,  Vdnca,  and  Pa- 
yavto"  tribes  (ibid.,  94).  One  of  these 
IS  in  Grarda's  list  of  Ooahniltecan  tribes 
( 1760).  and  Massanet  records  the  state- 
ment that  the  language  of  this  country  was 
the  same  (i.  e.  Coahuiltecan)  all  the  way 
from  his  starting  point  to  beyond  San 
Antonio  r.  (ibid.,  98;  and  Espinosa,  Dia- 
rio,  May  8,- 1716).  In  1716  Kam6n  and 
Espinoea  found  three  rancherias  of  the 
tribe  in  the  same  locality  (Derrotero, 
1691,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii, 
145,  MS.).  Members  of  this  tribe  were 
baptized  at  San  Francisco  Solano  mission 
after  1704  (Valero  Bautismos),  where 
they  frequently  intermarried  with  the 
Xarames,  and  between  1720  and  1763 
numbers  of  them  were  at  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  ( ibid. ,  passim ) .  In  1 738  Lorenzo, 
a  Pataguo,  was  "governor"  of  this  mis- 
sion (Testimony,  June  3, 1738,  in  Archivo 
Gen.,  Yndiferente  de  Guerra,  1736-37, 
fol.  88,  MS. ).  In  their  gentile  state  they 
intermarried  with  the  Payayas  and  Pat- 
zaus  (Valero  Casamientos,  partidas  128, 
157,  MS.).  (h.  E.B.) 

PMhAiiMn.~Valero  Entierrcw,  partida  267,  1739, 
M8V(idenUcal?).  Patafahan.— Ibid. , partida 256. 
1789.  Patafahn.— Ibid.,  1789.  PatMrua.— Espi- 
nosa,  Diario,  1716,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Pata- 
nan.— Valero  Casamientoe,  1716,  partida  9,  MS. 
Patacna.— Valero  Entierros,  1704.  partida  26. 
Patafoita.— Morfi,  Hist,  ca.  1781,  MS.  (IdenUcal?). 
Pataqnakaa.— Hernando  del  Boaque.  Exped.,  1675. 
In  Nat  G^.  Ma«.,  xiv.  848.  1903  (identical?). 
Pataqna.— Valero  Bantismos,  1728.  partida  226. 
PateTo.— Massanet  Nov.  16.  1690,  citod  in  Mem. 
de  Nneva  Espafia,  xxvii,  183,  MS. 

Pataheahah.  Given  hy  Schoolcraft 
(Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  612,  1863)  as  a  former 
villa^  of  the  Mdewakanton  8ioux,  with 
229  inhabitants,  on  Minnesota  r.,  25  m. 
from  the  agency  in  Minnesota;  perhaps 
that  of  Chetanduta,  '8carlet  hawk,'  chief 
of  the  Tintaotonwe. 

Patakeenothe  ( Pd'tdke-e-no-the^ ,  *  rab- 
bit*).  A  gens  of  tbe  Shawnee. — Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc.,  168,  1877. 

Patameragoiiohe.  Given  by  Alcedo 
(Die.  Geog.,  IV,  117,  1788)  as  an  Indian 
[Micmac]  village  on  the  e.  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  near  Canso  str.    Not  identified. 

Pataotrey.  A  large  village  of  the  Ju- 
mano  in  New  Mexico  in  1598;  doubt- 
less situated  in  the  region  of  Abo,  s.  of 
the  Rio  Grande. 

Pataotrey.— Oflate  (1608)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi.  114, 
1871.  Pataaoe.— Ibid..  123  (believed  by  Bandelier 
to  be  probably  identical ). 

Pataquilla.  A  rancheria  near  the  pre- 
sidio of  La  Bah  fa  and  the  mission  of 
Espfritu  Santo  de  Zufliipa,  on  the  lower 
Rio  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1785,  at  which 
date  it  contained  only  3  inhabitants 
(Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,659,  1886). 
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Its  people  were  possibly  of  Karankawan 
or  Coahuiltecan  affinity.    Cf.  FaUaloca, 

Patannek.  A  tribe  or  subtribe  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy  on  Pamunkey  r., 
Va.,  numbering  about  400  in  .  1612. — 
Strachey,  Va.,  62,  1849. 

Patehoag  ( *  where  they  divide  in  two, ' 
referring  to  two  streams  formins  one 
river.— Trumbull).  A  tribe  on  3ie  s. 
coast  of  Long  id.,  N.  Y.,  extending  from 
Patchogue  to  Westhampton.  Asides 
their  principal  village,  bearing  the  same 
name,  they  had  others  at  Fireplace, 
Mastic,  Mioriches,  and  Westhampton. 
The  Cannetquot  Indians  were  a  part  of 
this  tribe.  The  survivors  are  known  as 
Pooeepatuck,  q.  v. 

Patekoag.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Patchoag,  near  the  present  Patchogue, 
Suffolk  CO.,  Lone  id.,  N.  Y. 


auf.— Patent  of  1680  quoted  by  Thomp- 
son, Long  Id.,  I,  418,  1848.     PadkOOi^.— B 


honrii.— Ratten- 
«.    PatohafM.— 


ber,  Ind.  C^eog.  Names,  81,  19W.  ^_ 

Wood  in  Macaaley.  N.  Y.,  il,  252,  1829.  Pai- 
ohona.— Ibid.  Poohoog.— Writer  of  1752  quoted 
by  Thompson,  Long  Id.,  i,  414, 1843.  Poohought.— 
Ruttenber,  Ind.  Oeoe.  Names,  81,  1906.  Vna^ 
ehog.— James  quoted  oy  Tanner.  Narr.,  828, 1880. 
Unssohaaa.— Deed  of  1664  quoted  by  Thompson, 
Long  Id.,  I,  410,  1843.  XTnoQaohog.— Trumoull, 
Ind.  Names  Conn.,  74, 1881  (trans.  uhqtuHidehii- 
auk,  'end  of  a  mountain*).  vaohaohaage.~Doc. 
of  1676  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  xiv,  717, 1883. 

Patha  ( '  beaver ' ) .    An  Oto  gens. 
Baaver.— Dorsey,  Tclwere  MS.  vocab,,  B.  A.  E., 
1879.    Pa-fa'.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  240. 
1897. 

Path  Killer  (corrupted  translation  of 
mnnd'hX-diM'y  *he  kills  [habituallv]  in 
the  path ' ) .  A  former  prominent  Chero- 
kee chief  who  signed  the  treaties  of 
Tellico  in  1804  and  1805,  and  the  treaty  of 
Turkeytown  (Chickasaw  Council  House) 
in  1816.    See  Hidgey  Major.         (j.  m.) 

Patiea.  The  name  of  two  villages  in 
N.  B.  Florida  at  the  period  of  the  French 
Huguenot  occupancy  in  1664.  One  was 
on  tbe  coast,  8  leagues  s.  of  Ft  Caro- 
line, which  stood  near  the  mouth  of  St 
John  r. ;  its  chief  was  friendly  with  the 
French  and  was  probably  of  the  Saturiba, 
or  possibly  of  the  Timucua  tribe.  The 
other  village  was  on  the  w.  bank  of  St 
John  r. ,  apparently  about  midway  bet  ween 
the  present  Jacksonville  and  Palatka, 
and  probably  belonged  to  the  Timucua. 
It  appears  on  the  De  Bry  map  of  1591  as 
Patchica.  Bartram  mentions  the  '*Pati- 
cas,"  with  **Yama8ees,"  **Utinas,"  and 
others,  as  early  enemies  to  the  Carolina 
colony  until  their  strength  was  broken  by 
the  Creeks.  (j.  m.) 

Patohioa.~I>e  Bry,  map  (1591)  in  Le  Moyne, 
Narr.,  Appleton  trans.,  1875  (on  St  John  r.). 
Patioa.— Laudonnldre  (1564)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  n.  8.,  275, 1869  (used  for  hoth  villages).  Pati- 
eas.— Bartram,  Trav.,  54. 1792.  Patiooa.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribe«,  v,  98. 1855. 

Patiqnilid.  A  Chumashan  village  on 
one  of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids..  Cal.,  prob- 
ably Santa  Rosa,  in  1542. — Caorillo,  Narr. 
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(1642),  in  Smith,  Colec  Doc.  Fla.,  186, 
1867. 

Patiquin.  A  Chmnashan  village  on  one 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  G^L,  probably 
Santa  Rosa,  in  1642.— Cabrillo,  Narr. 
(1642),  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  186, 
1867. 

Patiri.  An  nnidentifled  tribe  given  by 
Morfi  (Hist  Tex.,  bk.  ii,  ca,  1781,  MS.) 
in  his  list  of  Texas  tribes. 

Patki.  The  Cloud  or  Water-house  phra- 
try  of  the  Hopi,  which  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing clans:  ratki,Kau  (Com),  Omowuh 
(Rain-cloud),  Tangaka  (Rainbow),  Ta- 
lawipiki  (Lightning),  Kwan  (Agave), 
Sivwapi  (Bigehvia  graveolens)^  Fawikya 
(Aquatic  animal  [Duck]) ,  Pakwa  ( Frog) , 
Pavativa  ( Small  aquatic  creatures) ,  Murzi- 
busi  TBean),  Kawaibatunya  (Water- 
melon), and  Yoki  (Rain).  This  people 
claims  to  have  come  from  the  great- 
cactus  region  in  the  ''red  land  of  the 
south, * '  c3led  by  them  Paldtk wabi.  The 
Water-house  phratry  of  Fewkes  and  the 
Rain  (Yoki)  phratry  of  Stephen  are 
identical. 

Pat-ki-ayii-m^— Fewkes  In  Am.  Anthiop.,  vii, 
402,  1894  (ny<^TOil=- '  phratry ' ).  Yo'-kL— Stephen 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89. 1891. 

Patki.  The  Cloud  or  Water-house  clan 
of  the  Patki  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Batki.— Dorsey  and  votb,  Mishongnovl  Cere- 
monies. 175.  1902.  Batkinyama.~Ibia.  Pa'Jeh.— 
Bonrke,  Snake  Dance,  117, 1884.  Patki  wiiwfL— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  588, 1901  (wiflwiH^ 
•clan').  Pat'-ki  wim-wiL—Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vii,  402, 1894. 

Patnetao.  A  former  village,  presumably 
CJostanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Pato.  A  town  between  A^uacav  and 
Amaye,  w.  of  the  Mississippi,  prooably 
in  the  present  Clark  co.,  Ark. ;  visited  by 
Mo6coso*8  troops,  after  De  Soto's  death, 
m  July  1542.— Geutl.  of  Elvas  (1557) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  195,  1850. 

Patofa.  A  former  district  and  town, 
probably  Uchean,  named  after  its  chief, 
situated  in  Georgiaand  visited  by  De  Soto's 
expedition  in  Apr.  1540  (Gentl.  of  Elvas, 
1557,  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  139, 
1850).  If  Uchean,  the  name  is  possibly 
related  to  the  Yuchi  term  paddfa,  *dark,' 
'obscure'  (F.  G.  Speck,  infn,  1907). 

Patoqua  (* village  of  the  bear').  For- 
merly one  of  the  western  group  of  Jemez 
pueblos,  situated  on  a  ledge  of  the  mesa 
that  separates  (juadalupe  and  San  Diego 
canyons,  6  m.  n.  of  Jemez  pueblo,  n.  central 
New  Mexico.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of  San  Joseph 
de  los  Jemez  (which  contained  a  church 
as  early  as  1617),  but  was  abandoned  in 
1622  on  account  of  hostility  of  the  Nava- 
ho.  In  1627,  however,  it  and  Gyusiwa 
were  resettled  by  Fray  Martin  de  Arvide 
with  the   inhabitants    of  a  number  of 


small  pueblos  then  oocapied  by  the 
Jemez.  It  was  permanently  abandoned 
prior  to  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680.  The 
people  of  this  pueblo  claimed  to  have 
dwelt  at  the  lagoon  of  San  Joe6,  75  m. 
N.  w.  of  Jemez,  and  that  they  removed 
thence  to  a  place  between  Salado  and 
Jemez  rs.,  where  they  built  the  pueblo  of 
Anyukwinu.  See  I5andelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  205,  et  seq.,  1892;  and 
cf.  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names,  1894, 
art.  Patoqua,  (f.  w.  h.) 

Batokrl— Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Sury.  Rep., 
VII,  348, 1879.  Patoqaa.~Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  pt.  2, 207, 1892.  Baa  Joseph  d«  Jemss.— 
Bandelier  (1888)  in  Compte-rendu  Cong.  Am., 
Yii,  452. 1890.  8.  Zosepho.— Crepy,  Map  Am.  Sept., 
ca.  1783.  8.  Josef.— D'Anville,  Map  Am  Sept., 
1746.  8.  Josefo.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776. 
8!  Josef.— D'AnviUe,  Map  N.  A.,  Bolton's  ed.,  1752. 
8t.  Joseph.— Shea,  Cath.  Missions,  80, 1870. 

Patihenin.  A  tribe  or  band  formerly 
living  with  the  Saponi  and  Tutelo  under 
Iroquois  protection  on  Grand  r.,  Ontario. 
They  probably  came  from  the  S.  with 
those  tribes,  and  Hale  thinks  they  may 
have  been  the  OccaneechL 
Botshenins— Hale  in  Proc.Am.  PhilDS.  Soc,  Mar. 
2,1883.    Patshenins.— Ibid. 

Pattali.  One  of  the  Apalachee  towns 
mentioned  in  a  letter  of  1688  addressed 
by  a  numberof  Apalachee  chiefs  toCharles 
II  of  Spain.  A  facsimile  of  the  oridnal 
letter  was  reproduced  and  published  by 
Buckingham  Smith  in  1860. — Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  76,  1884. 

Patnng.  The  Squash  phratry  of  the 
Hopi,  consisting  of  the  squash,  Crane, 
Figeon-hawk,  and  Sorrow-making  clans. 
They  claim  to  have  comtflrom  a  region  in 
southern  Arizona  called  Palatkwabi. 
BaUbga.— Voth,  Trad,  of  Hopi,  40, 1906.  PatuL— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  583, 1901. 

Patnng.  The  Squash  clan  of  the  Patnng 
phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Bataaf .— Voth,  Oraibi  Summer  Snake  Ceremony, 
283,1903.    ~  ■  " 


-Dorseyand  Voth,  Mishong- 
novi    Ceremonies,    176,    1902.    Patni    wiiwA.— 


Batanjf-a.- 
nonies. 


Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  583, 1900  (iffifi-w^^ 
*clan').  Pa'-tua-wun-wtt.— Fewkes  in  Am.  An- 
throp., VII,  402. 1894. 

Patntarigiiit  A  former  settlement  of 
the  Angmagsalingmiut  Eskimo  of  the  e. 
coast  of  Greenland. — Meddelelser  om 
Gronland,  ix,  382,  1889. 

Patuxent  (probably  related  in  meaning 
to  Patuxet,  q.  v.).  An  Algonquian  tribe 
formerlv  living  in  what  is  now  Calvert 
CO.,  Md.,  their  principal  village  bearing 
the  same  name.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  closely  related  to  the  Conoy,  if  not  a 
part  of  them.  They  met  the  Maryland 
colonists,  on  their  first  arrival,  on  terms  of 
friendship,  which  continued  without  seri- 
ous interruption  as  long  as  the  tribe  ex- 
isted. As  early  as  1 639  the  colonial  author- 
ities proclaimed  the  Patuxent  as  friends 
and  declared  them  under  the  protection  of 
the  colony.  In  1651  they,  together  with 
other  Indians,  were  placed  on  a  reser- 
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oration  at  the  head  of  Wicomico  r.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  a  religious 
ceremony  in  their  temple,  from  the  Re- 
latio  Itineris  of  White:  '*0n  an  ap- 
pointed day  all  the  men  and  women  of 
every  age,  from  several  districts,  gathered 
together  round  a  large  fire;  the  younger 
ones  stood  nearest  the  fire,  behind  these 
stood  those  who  were  older.  Then  they 
threw  deer's  fat  on  the  fire,  and  lifting 
their  hands  to  heaven  and  raising  their 
voices  they  cried  out  Yahol  YahoT  Then 
making  room  some  one  brings  forward 
quite  a  large  bag;  in  the  bag  is  a  pipe  and 
a  powder  which  they  call  Potu.  The 
pipe  is  such  a  one  as  is  used  among  us  for 
smoking  tobacco,  but  much  larger;  then 
the  l)ag  is  carriea  round  the  fire  and  the 
boys  and  girls  follow  it,  singing  alter- 
mitely  with  tolerably  pleasant  voices, 
Yaho !  Yaho !  Having  completed  the  cir- 
cuit the  pipe  is  taken  out  of  the  bag  and 
the  powder  called  Potu  is  distributed  to 
each  one  as  they  stand  near;  this  is 
lighted  in  the  pipe  and  each  one  drawing 
smoke  from  the  pipe  blows  it  over  the 
several  members  of  his  body  and  conse- 
crates them." 

Pataze&ti.— Bozman,  Md.,  Ii,  421,  1837.  Paotox- 
Tnto«.-Smlth  (1629),  Va.,  i,  135.  repr.  1819. 

Patnxent  The  principal  village  of  the 
Patuxent,  situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  Pa- 
tuxent  r.,  Md.  Capt  John  Smith  esti- 
mated the  number  of  warriors  at  40  in 
1608. 

Bar^nzMB.— White(1634),  Relatio  Itineria,  41. 
1874.  Barolnzea.— White  quoted  by  Shea,  Oath. 
MisB..  487. 1855.  Patnxeat.— Writer  of  1689  quoted 
in  Relatio  Itineris,  63,  1874.  Fatnznat.— Yong 
(I6S4)  in  MaM.  Hist,  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix,  105,1871. 
Pawtuaat.-«iiiith  (1629),  Va..  i,  118,  repr.  1819. 

Patoxet  (prob.  Fdtukeset,  'at  tne  little 
fall.  * — Grerard).  A  Massachuset  village  on 
the  rite  of  Plymouth,  Mass.  It  was  depop- 
ulated by  the  great  pestilence  of  1617, 
which  seems  not  to  have  extended  much 
farther  south. 

A«nmuk.— Smith,  map  {ca.  1616),  cited  in  Maas. 
Hist  Soc  Coll. .  2d  a,,  III,  175. 1846  ( '^ to  go  by  water ' ; 
ued  in  describizig  a  place  more  easily  reached  by 
water  than  by  land).  Aooomadc.— Smith  (1616), 
ibid.,  8d  8.,  VI,  108,  1837.  Aoooom»ek.~WInthrop 
(CO.  1625),  ibidl,  in,  175, 1846.  Apaum.— WlUianw' 
deed  (CO.  1685)  in  K.  I.  Col.  Rec..  l,  18, 1856  (Nar- 
nnuifietname).  Ompaim.— Cotton  (1708)  in  Maaa. 
Htet.  Soc  Coll.,  8d  a.,  n.  232.  1880  (Maasachuset 
name).  PMaekact.— Pratt  (1662),  ibid.,  4th  a.,  jy, 
480.  1858.    Patuaoe.— Kendall,  Tray.,  n,  45,  1819. 


FatvuL— Smith  (1629),  Va..  il.  183,  repr.  1819. 
PMoite.— Dermer  11620)  in  Maaa.  Uiat.  Soc.  Ck>lL, 
4th  a.,in,  97, 1856.  Patoyvt.— Dee  in  Smith  (1629), 
Va.,  II,  228.  repr.  1819.  Vrnpaaa.— Writer  of 
1815  in  Mass.  Hiat.  8oc.  Coll.,  2d  a.,  m,  175,  1846 
(io  called  by  Mashpee  Indiana). 

Tatwin  ('man,'  'person*).  A  name 
adopted  by  Powers  to  designate  a  division 
of  tne  Copehan  family  (q.  v. ).  They  oc- 
cupied the  area  extending  from  Stony  cr., 
Colusa  CO.,  to  Suisun  bay,  Solano  co., 
OaL,  and  from  Sacramento  r.  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Kulanapan  family  on 
the  w.,  bat  excluding  the  so-called 
Coyote  Valley  Indians  on  the  headwaters 


of  Putah  cr.  in  the  s.  part  of  Lake  co., 
determined  by  Barrett  to  be  Moquelum- 
nan  and  not  Copehan.  The  dialects  of 
this  division  diner  considerably  from 
those  of  the  Wintun.  Powers  oelieved 
the  Patwin  were  once  very  numerous. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  the  tribes 
in  the  interior  and  on  the  mountains  dif- 
fered greatly  from  those  near  the  shore. 
On  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys  in  build- 
ing a  dwelling  they  excavated  the  soil  for 
alx>ut  2  ft,  banked  up  enough  earth  to 
keep  out  the  water,  and  threw  the  remain- 
der on  the  roof  in  a  dome.  In  the  moun- 
tains, where  wood  was  more  abundant 
and  rain  more  frequent,  no  roofing  of 
earth  was  used.  In  war  the  Patwin  used 
bows  and  arrows  and  flint-pointed  spears; 
no  scalps  were  taken,  but  the  victors  are 
said  often  to  have  decapitated  the  most 
beautiful  maiden  they  captured.  They 
had  a  ceremony  for  **  raising  evil  spirits*' 
and  dances  to  celebrate  a  good  harvest  of 
,  acorns  or  a  successful  catch  of  fish.  The 
dead  were  usuallv  buried,  though  crema- 
tion was  pracdsea  to  some  extent  b^'  some 
of  the  tnbes.  For  the  Patwin  villages, 
see  Copehan  Family. 

Patohawe.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  96, 
1877  (Chimariko  name).  Patwae.— Ibid.  Pat- 
weeaa.— Powers  in  Overland  Montb.,  xin,  543, 
1874.  Pat-wiiL—Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etbnol., 
in,  218, 1877. 

Patsan.  A  tribe,  probably  Coahuilte- 
can,  mentioned  as  early  as  1690  by  Mas- 
sanet  in  his  list  of  trib^  met  between  the 
presidio  of  Ooahuila  and  the  Hasinai 
country  of  Texas.  The  tribes  were  given 
in  the  list  in  geographical  order,  and  the 
indication  is  that  the  Patzau  then  lived 
N.  E.  of  the  Rio  Grande  ( Velasco,  Dicta- 
men  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716,  in  Mem.  de 
Nueva Espaila,  xxvii,  183,  MS.).  In  the 
following  year  Massanet  found  them  11 
leagues  b.  of  Nueces  r.  with  the  Pataeuos, 
Pachales,  and  others  (ibid.,  94).  This 
tribe  is  evidently  distinct  from  the  Putzai 
as  well  as  from  the  Pachales,  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  some  of  the  variants 
of  these  two  names.  Some  of  the  Patzau 
entered  San  Francisco  Solano  mission  on 
the  Rio  Grande  as  early  as  1712,  and  be- 
tween 1723  and  1750  a  number  of  them 
were  baptized  at  San  Antonio  de  Valero 
(Valero Piautismos, passim) .  (h.  e.  b. ) 
Padia.— Valero  Bautismofl,  1730,  partlda  827.  MS. 
Paohk— Ibid.,  1737,  partlda  433.  Paohac.— Ibid., 
1735,  partida  407.  Pachai.— Ibid.,  1732,  partlda 363. 
Paehaoff.— Ibid..  1731. partida 351.  Pachaxa.— Ibid., 
1T28,  partlda  227.  Paitau.— Ibid.,  1723,  partida  — . 
Paistat— Ibid.,  1733,  partida  878.  PaMHJa-Ibid., 
1728,  partida  239.  Pana.— Ibid.,  partida  432. 
PattMML— Ma8sanet(1690)in  Dictamen  Fiscal.Nov. 
80, 1716, MS. (miscopy ) .  Patiar.— ValeroBantismos, 
1727,  partida  178.  Paxa.— Ibid.,  1741,  parUda  540. 
Paiac.— Ibid.,  1732,  partida  367.  Paaajo.— Ibid., 
1733,  partida  871.  Pasain.— Ibid.,  partida  374. 
Pasaoff.— Ibid. .  1732,  partida  3.56.  Pa^ajo.—Ibid . , 
1712,  partida  7.  Pwupwu.— Ibid.,  1730,  partida 
819  (identical?). 

Paughaden.     See  Pauhagen, 

Paagie.     See  Porgy, 
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PaugniMt  ('where  the  narrows  o^en 
out' — Tromboll).  A  small  Algonc^maii 
tribe  in  Connecticnt,  on  Housatonic  r., 
near  the  month  of  the  Naugatuck.  Their 
principal  villagje,  Paugusset,  was  on  the. 
B.  side  of  the  river.  They  had  a  fortress 
on  the  B.  bank  about  half  a  mile  above 
the  Naugatuck,  and  another  in  Milford. 
Ruttenber  makes  them  a  part  of  the 
Wappinger  confederacy,  and  says  they 
were  subject  to  the  Mattabesec.  They 
claimed  a  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  lower 
Housatonic,  extending  up  to  Newtown, 
but  sold  most  of  their  lands  about  1660. 
Besides  their  principal  village  they  had 
Turkey  Hill  Village,  Pauquaunuch,  Nau- 
gatuck, and  Poodatook.  The  whole  tribe 
numbered  perhaps  700  or  800.  In  1762 
they  had  mainly  retired  to  Scaticook, 
further  up  the  river,  where  the  survivors 
then  numbered  127,  while  about  60  were 
still  in  their  old  homes.  Several  mixed- 
blood  families  are  said  to  survive  near 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  (j.  m.    c.  t.) 

PafMett.-<k>im.  Rec.  cited  by  Trumbull,  Ind. 
Names  ConiiM  46, 1881.  PangUMtt.— N.  H.  Rec. 
(1642) ,  ibid.  Faufossetto.— De  Forest,  Inds.  Conn. , 
61,  1868.  PawgaMett— New  Haven  Rec.  (1642) 
quoted  by  Trumbull,  op.  cit.  Pawgasaok.->l>onn. 
Rec.  quoted,  ibid.  Pawgiiksnok.— Stiles  (1761), 
ibid,  wepawangi.— Ibid.,  49.  Wopowafo.^Trum- 
bull.  Conn.,  i,  42, 1818. 

PaaguMet  The  chief  village  of  the 
Paugusset,  situated  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Housatonic  r.,  in  New  Haven  co.,  Conn., 
about  a  mile  above  Derby.  It  contained 
about  300  inhabitants. 


Pafatett— Conn.  Rec.  quoted  by  Trumbull,  Ind. 
Names  Conn.,  46, 1881.  PanffaMat.— Birdsey  (1761) 
in MajBS.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st 8.,  X,  111,1809.    Paugos- 


aat.— Trumbull,  Conn.,  i,  42, 1818.  Pawgassett.— 
New  Haven  Rec.  (1642)  quoted  byTrumbuU,  Ind. 
Names  Conn.,  op.  cit.  Pawgasnok.— Conn.  Rec., 
ibid.    Pawghkoeraok.— Stiles  (1761),  ibid. 

Paugwik.  An  Ademiut  and  Unalaskan 
village  at  the  mouth  of  Naknek  r.,  Alaska, 
on  the  s.  side.  Pop.  (including  Kingiak) 
192  in  1880,  93  in  1890. 
Kennuvak.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  45,  1881. 
ginuiiur.— Petroff.  ibid.,  map.  Vangvik.— Sari- 
chef  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 
Pakwik.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1893.  Paug- 
wik.—Petrofl  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  17,  1884. 
Pawlk.-"Baker.  op.  cit.  Saworof.— Ibid.  Taog- 
wik.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  45, 1881. 

Pauhagen.  One  of  the  New  England 
names  o!  the  menhaden,  or  mossbunker 
(Alosa  menhaden);  also  a  sort  of  mack- 
erel bait  made  of  chopped  or  ground 
fish.  Trumbull  (Natick  Diet,  69,  1903) 
derives  the  word  from  pSkangan  (pwkan- 
gan)  in  the  Abnaki  dialect  of  Algonquian, 
said  to  signify  *  fertilizer';  but  this  is  re- 
garded as  very  doubtful  by  Gerard,  who 
says  the  fish  called  by  Raslee  pSkangarU 
cannot  be  identified.  Other  spellings  are 
paughaden,  poghaden,  pauhaugen.  See 
Menhaden^  Pogy,  Porgy.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Pauhuntanuo.  An  Abnaki  village  in 
1614,  probably  on  or  near  the  coast  of 
Maine. 

Pa^ontanaok.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.Soc. 
Oou.,  8d  8.,  Yi,  107,  1887.  PaahantaBaok.— Smith 
(1681),  ibid.,  in.  22, 1838. 


Pankanni.    See  Pecan,  m 

Paul;  Little  Paal.  See  MagahUemanL 
Panma.  A  former  Luiseflo  rancheria 
on  San  Luis  Rev  r.,  San  Diego  co.,  Gal.; 
pop.  106  in  1866.  The  name  is  now  also 
applied  to  a  reservation  of  250  acres  of  un- 
patented land,  with  67  inhabitants,  which 
was  under  the  Mission-Tule  consolidated 
a^ncy  until  1903,  when  the  agency  was 
divided  and  Pauma  placed  under  the 
Pala  agency  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  125,  1865; 
ibid.,  175,  1902).  The  Pauma  rancheria 
seems  to  have  existed  at  least  as  earl  v  as 
1795  (Grijalva  cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist 
Gal.,  I,  563, 1886),  when  it  is  mentioned 
under  the  form  Pamua. 
Palma.— Ames,  Rep.  Miss.  Indians,  6, 1878. 

Paapattokshiok.  A  village  of  15  houses 
on  lower  Thames  r.,  in  New  London 
CO.,  Conn.,  occupied  in  1638  by  some  of 
the  conquered  Pequot  assigned  to  the 
Mohegan.— Williams  (1638)  in  Mass. 
Hist  Soc.  Ck)ll.,  4th  s..  vi,  251,  1863. 

Paaquaunaok.  A  village  of  the  Pau- 
gusset in  Stratford  township,  Fairfield 
CO.,  Conn.  It  contained  25  wigwams 
about  1710,  but  before  1761  the  Indians, 
had  removed  up  the  river  to  Scaticook. 
Ooldta  HUl  tribe.--De  Forest,  Inds.  Conn..  49, 1868. 
Pauqaaimadh.— Birdsey  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc. 
Coll.,  1st  8.,  X,  111,  1809.  PockquoniMiek.— Tram- 
bull,  Conn.,  109, 1818. 

Paaianei.  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  San  Antonio  r.,  Texas; 
mentioned  by  Garcfa  as  one  of  the  tribes 
speaking  the  language  of  his  Manual. 
Pamaaes.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1868. 
PamM.— Ibid.  Pansanas.— Sbea,  Catb.  Mia.,  86, 
1856.  PaosaaM.— Garcia.  Manual,  title,  1760. 
PamaaM.— I>oc.  of  1787  cited  by  Orozoo  y  Berra, 
Geog..  304, 1864. 

Paaihak  (pau-^Atiib^,  ^cutthroats*).  An 
Ankara  band. — ^Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  357,  1862. 

Pavatiya.  The  Tadpole  clan  of  the 
Hopi. 

PaTatiya  wifiwfl.~Fewke8  in  19th  Bep.  B.  A.  E.. 
583, 1901  ( wifliffUL^ '  clan ' ) .  Pa-Ta-ti-ya  wiii-wA.— 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  viij  402, 1894. 

Paviotto.  A  name  applied  originally  by 
Powell  to  a  ffroup  of  small  Shoshonean 
tribes  in  w.  j^evada,  and  extended  for 
convenience  to  all  related  bands  in  that 
region.  For  their  names,  see  Mono^ 
Paviotso, 

Athltts.— Gatschet  in  Wheeler  Snrv.  Rep.,  vn.  410, 
1879.  Bfloh.— Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nevada,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1876  (Washo  name).  Palo.— Henshaw, 
Wusho  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Washo  name). 
Paviotso.— Ind.  AfT.Rep.,  251, 1877.  Pa-Ti-o-tM8.— 
Powell  in  H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  86, 43d  Conic.,  1st  seaa., 
6, 1874.  Payutes.^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Jan. 
81,1862.  Pey-nte.— Forney  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  365, 
1869.  Pi-utaL— Holeman  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  151, 
1852.  Piutahs—Holeman.  ibid.,  444, 1853.  Pi-nlM.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  26, 1863.  PlaiOmi.— 
Qatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,li,  pt.  I,  xxxr. 
1890  (collective  name  for  Snakes,  Klamatli,  ana 
Modoc  on  Sprafue  r.,  Oreg.).  Py-ata.— Hurtin 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856.  228,  ld57.  Say-do-^arak.— 
Hopkins.  Life  Among  Piute.  75,  1882  (trans, 
'conquerors 'or  'enemy'),  ndooaw.— Campbell 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  119, 1866.  Taalynmii'h.— Powera, 
Inds.  W.  Nevada,  MS.,  B.  A.  B.,  1875  (own  ancient 
name) .  Ti'Tatilca.— Hoffman  In  Proc.  Am.  Philos. 
Soc.,  zxiii,  296. 1886  (»* pine-nut  eaters'). 
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PftTiye.  A  rancheria,  probably  Co- 
chimi,  connected  with  Purlsima  (Oade- 

fomo)  miflsion,  Lower  California,  in  the 
8th  century. — ^Doc  Hist  Mex.,  4th  a., 
V,  189,  1857. 

Paylof.  An  Aleut  village  at  Seleniept. , 
Pavlof  bay,  Alaska  penin.,  Alaska.  Pop. 
59  in  1833,  according  to  Veniaminof. 
PftTloodnL— EUiott,  Cond.  Afl.  Alaska,  225,  1876. 
PaTloirik.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  85, 1884. 
PaTloT^koe.— Veniaminof.  Zapiski,  u.  208,  1840. 
Pairlowtk»}«.— Holmbeig,  Etnnog.  Skiss.,  map, 
1855.  Bsleaie.-Dall  (1880)  quotedby Baker,  Oeog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902  (Russian:  'settlement'). 

Paviotso  band  formerly  about  Mammoth 
CSty,  Utah.— Powell,  Paviotso  MS.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1881. 

Paw.  The  Water  clan  of  the  pueblo  of 
Taos.  N.  Mex. 

PA-taflaa.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £..  1809 
(fartina- •people*!. 

Pawating  (JBanfttingf  a  cognate  form 
of  Bav^tigunk,  *at  the  rapids.'— W.  J.). 
An  ancient  Chippewa  village  at  Sault  Ste 
Marie,  on  the  s.  bank  of  St  Marys  r., 
Chippewa  co.,  Mich.  According  to 
Dr  Wm.  Jones  the  old  village  site  is  the 
most  sacred  spot  known  to  the  old-time 
Chippewa.  A  Chippewa  who  has  been 
to  the  rapids  has  made  a  holy  pilgrim- 
age, because  there  his  ancestors  were 
created,  there  the  manitos  blessed  the 
people,  and  from  there  was  the  disper- 
sion round  about  L.  Superior.  The  peo- 
ple, from  the  situation  of  their  village, 
were  called  Saulteurs  by  the  early  French 
writers,  and  as  the  French  became  ac- 
quainted with  more  remote  bands  of 
Chippewa  the  term  came  to  designate 
the  whole  tribe.  The  Jesuit  mission  of 
Sainte  Marie  du  Sault  was  established  at 
Pawating  in  1669.  ( j.  m.  ) 
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Paweataok.  A  village,  probably  on 
Pawcatuck  r.,  Washington  co.,  R.  1.,  oc- 
cupied in  1657  by  a  remnant  of  the  con- 
quered Pequot  Regarding  the  name, 
Trumbull  (Ind.  Names  Conn.,  48,  1881) 
says:  "If  the  name  belonged  first  to  the 
territory — the  eastern  part  of  the  Pequot 
country — it  certainly  stands  for  Pc^quat- 
auke^  1.  e.  *  Pequot  land';  but  if,  as  is 
on  the  whole  more  probable,  it  belonged 
to  the  river,  the  first  two  syllables  st^d 
either  for  pauqua  'clear,  open*,  or  for 
paawa  *  shallow',  and  the  last  syllable, 
tuk,  denotes  a  '  tidal  river.'  Yet  neither 
analysis  satisfactorily  disposes  of  the 
name  of  Paucatuck  or  Pacatuck  (1688) 
brook,  in  West  Springfield,  Mass." 
Paootadn.— Hopkins  (1646)^  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Ck>n.,  4th  s..  VI,  884,  1868.  Fakatooks.— Brewster 
(1657),  ibid.,  vil,  82,  1865.  Faqnatack.— Rec.  of 
1658  quoted  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  48, 
1881.  Paqiiataok«.— Record  lea.  1651)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Boc.  Coll.,  4th  a,  yil.  127. 1865.  Faneataek.— 
R.  I.  Col.  Rec.  cited  by  Trumbull,  Indian  Names 
0>nn.,  48,  1881.  Paooataoks.— Record  (1662)  in 
R.  I.  Col.  Rec. ,  I,  499, 1856.  Panqoataok.— W barton 
(1683)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s..  v,  234, 
1806.  Paweataok.— Charter  of  1668  in  R.  I.  Col. 
Rec,  II,  19, 1857.  FawkeatookBt— Hopkins  (1648) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s..  vi,  841,  18i58. 
Fooatooks.— Record  (1653)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  2,  76,  1848.  Poooatnok.— Uncas  deed 
(1650)  cited  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  48, 
1881.  Foqaatook«.— Minor  (1656)  cited  by  Trum- 
bull, ibid.  Foqaatooke.— Recoid  (1659),  ibid.,  110. 
Poweatuok.— Mason  (1648)  inMass.  Hist.  Soc.€oll., 
4th  8..  VII.  414,1865.    Pwaeatoek.— Williams  (1648), 


ibid.,  8d  s.,  IX,  274, 1846.  Pwoakatook.— Williams 
(1648),  ibid.,  284.  Pwocatuok.— Williams  (1649), 
ibid.,  286.  Pwookatook.— Williams  (1648),  ibid., 
283.    Pwonaeatook.— Williams  (1648) , ibid.,  274. 

Pawohaaqaet  A  village,  probably  Nar- 
raganset,  in  w.  Rhode  Island  in  1655. — 
Williams  (1655)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
3d8.,x,  10,  1849. 

Pawooeomao.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608,  on  t?ie  n.  bank 
of  Rappahannock  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Corotoman,  in  Lancaster  co.,  Va. — Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Pawikya.    The  Aquatic  A  nimal  ( Duck ) 
clan  of  the  Patki  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Pawikya  winwii.— Pewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
583,  1901  (iWflii^='clan').    Pa'-wi-kya  waa-wil.— 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  402, 1894. 

Pawipitt.    Given  as  a  Paiute  band  on 
Mqapares.,  s.  e.  Nevada. 
Pa-Wcapita— Ingalls  (1872)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66, 
42d  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  2,  1878.     Pawlpiti.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  261,1877. 

Pawnee.  A  confederacy  belonging  to 
the  Caddoan  famil  v.  The  name  is  probably 
derived  from  parihiy  a  horn,  a  term  used 
to  designate  the  peculiar  manner  of  dress- 
ing the  scalp-locK,  by  which  the  hair  was 
stiffened  with  paint  and  fat,  and  made  to 
stand  erect  ana  curved  like  a  horn.  This 
marked  feature  of  the  Pawnee  ^ve  cur- 
rency to  the  name  and  its  application  to 
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cognate  tribes.  The  people  called  them- 
selves Ghahiksichahiks,  *men  of  men. ' 

In  the  eeneral  northeastwardly  move- 
ment of  the  Caddoan  tribes  the  JPawnee 
seem  to  have  brought  up  the  rear. 
Their  migration  was  not  in  a  compact 
body,  but  in  groups,  whose  slow  prog- 
ress covered  long  periods  of  time.  The 
Pawnee  tribes  finally  established  them- 
selves in  the  valley  of  Platte  r.,  Nebr., 
which  territory,  their  traditions  say, 
was  acquired  bjr  conquest,  but  the  peo- 
ple who  were  driven  out  are  not  named. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  in  making 
their  way  n.  b.  the  Pawnee  may  have 
encountered  one  or  more  waves  of  the 
southward  movements  of  Shoshonean 
and  Athapascan  tribes.  When  the  Siou- 
an  tribes  entered  Platte  valley  they 
found  the  Pawnee  there.  The  geographic 
arrangement  always  observed  by  the  tour 
leading  Pawnee  tribes  may  give  a  hint 
of  the  order  of  their  northeastward  move- 
ment, or  of  their  grouping  in  their  tra- 
ditionary southwestern  nome.  TheSkidi 
place  was  to  the  k,  w.,  and  they  were 
spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  upper 
villages;  the  Pitahauerat  villages  were 
always  downstream;  those  of  the  Chaui, 
in  the  middle,  or  between  the  Pita- 
hauerat and  the  Kitkehahki,  the  villages 
of  the  last-named  being  alwavs  upstream. 
How  long  the  Pawnee  resided  in  the  Platte 
valley  is  unknown,  but  their  stay  was  long 
enough  to  ^ve  new  terms  to  *  west '  and 
*  east,'  that  is,  words  equivalent  to  *up*  or 
*down'  that  eastwardly  flowing  stream. 

The  earliest  historic  mention  of  a  Paw- 
nee is  that  of  the  so-called  "Turk"  (q.  v. ), 
who  by  his  tales  concerning  the  riches  of 
Quivira  (q.  v.)  allured  and  finally  led 
Coronado,  in  1541,  from  New  Mexico 
over  the  plains  as  far  as  Kansas,  where 
some  Pawnee  (see  Harahey)  visited  him. 
The  permanent  villages  of  the  tribes  lay 
to  the  N.  of  Quivira,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  Coronado  actually  entered  any  of 
thein  during  his  visit  to  Quivira,  a  name 
eiven  to  the  Wichita  territory.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  Apane  or  the  Quipana 
mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  De  Soto's 
expedition  in  1541  were  the  Pawnee,  as 
the  latter  dwelt  to  the  n.  w.  of  the  Span- 
iards* line  of  travel.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
the  early  French  explorers  visitea  the 
Pawnee  villages,  although  they  heard  of 
them,  and  their  locality  was  indicated  by 
Tonti,  La  Harpe,  ana  others.  French 
traders,  however,  were  established  among 
the  tribes  before  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century. 

How  the  term  Pani  (q.  v.),  or  Paw- 
nee, as  applied  to  Indian  slaves,  came 
into  use  is  not  definitely  known.  It  was 
a  practice  among  the  French  and  English 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  to  obtain 
irom  friendly  tribes  their  captives  taken 


in  war  and  to  sell  them  as  slaves  to 
white  settlers.  By  ordinance  of  Apr.  13. 
1709,  the  enslavement  of  negroes  ana 
Pawnee  was  recc^niized  in  Canada  (Shea's 
Charlevoix,  v,  224,  1871).  The  Pawnee 
do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  especially 
from  this  traffic,  which,  though  lucra- 
tive, had  to  be  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  animosities  it  engendered.  The 
white  settlers  of  New  Sfexico  became 
familiar  with  the  Pawnee  early  in  the  17th 
century  through  the  latter*  s  raids  for  pro- 
curing horses,  and  for  more  than  two 
centuries  the  Spanish  authorities  of  that 
territory  sought  to  bring  about  peaceful 
relations  with  them,  with  only  partial 
success. 

As  the  Pawnee  villages  lay  in  a  coun- 
try remote  from  the  r^on  contested  by 
the  Spaniards  and  French  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  these  Indians  escaped 
for  a  time  the  infiuences  that  proved  so 
fatal  to  their  congeners,  but  ever-increas- 
ing contact  with  the  white  race,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  intro- 
duced new  diseases  and  brought  great 
reduction  in  population  together  With  loss 
of  tribal  power.  When  the  Pawnee  terri- 
tory, through  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  U.  S.,  the 
Indians  came  in  close  touch  with  the 
trading  center  at  St  Louis.  At  that  time 
their  territory  lay  between  the  Niobrara  r. 
on  the  N.  and  Prairie  Dog  cr.  on  the 
s.,  and  was  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the 
country  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho, 
and  on  the  e.  by  that  of  the  Omaha, 
on  the'  N.  of  the  Platte,  and  on  the  s.  of 
the  Platte  by  the  lands  of  the  Oto  and 
Kansa  tribes.  The  trail  to  the  8.  W. ,  and 
later  that  across  the  continent,  ran  partly 
through  Pawnee  land,  and  the  increas- 
ing travel  and  the  settlement  of  the 
country  brought  about  many  changes. 
Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  19th 
century  the  Pawnee  never  made  war 
against  the  U.  8.  On  the  contrary  they 
gave  many  evider.ces  of  forbearance  under 
severe  provocation  by  waiting,  under 
their  treaty  agreement,  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  rignt  their  wrongs,  while  Pa¥mee 
scouts  Mmfully  and  courageously  served 
in  the  U.  S.  army  during  Indian  hostil- 
ities. The  history  of  tne  Pawnee  has 
been  that  common  to  reservation  life — 
the  gradual  abandonment  of  ancient  cus- 
toms and  the  relinquishment  of  homes 
before  the  pressure  of  white  immigration. 

The  first  treaty  between  the  Pawnee 
and  the  U.  S.  was  that  of  the  several 
bands  made  at  St  Louis,  June  18-22, 
1818,  when  peace  was  concluded  with  all 
the  tribes  of  the-r^on  disturbed  by  the 
War  of  1812.  By  treaty  of  Ft  Atkinson 
(Council  Bluffs),  Iowa,  Sept  28,  1825, 
the  Pawnee  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  U.  S.  and  agreed  to  submit  aU 
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grievances  to  the  Government  for  adjust- 
ment. By  treaty  of  Grand  Pawnee  Vil- 
lage, Nebr.,  Oct  9,  1833,  they  ceded  all 
their  lands  s.  of  Platte  r.  By  that  of 
Ft  Childs,  Nebr.,  Aa«.  6,  1848,  they  sold 
a  60-mile  strip  on  the  Platte  about  6rand 
Island.  By  treaty  of  Table  cr.,  Nebr., 
Sept  24,  1857,  all  lands  n.  of  the  Platte 
were  assigned  to  the  Government,  except 
a  strip  on  Loup  r.  30  m.  b.  and  w.  and  15 
m.  N.  and  s.,  where  their  reservation  was 
established.  This  tract  was  ceded  in 
1876,  when  the  tribes  removed  to  Okla- 
homa, where  they  now  live.  In  1892 
they  took  their  lands  in  severalty  and 
became  citizens  of  the  U.  8. 

The  tribal  on^anization  of  the  Pawnee 
was  based  on  village  communities  repre- , 
senting  sabdivisions  of  the  tribe.  Each 
village  had  its  name,  its  shrine  containing 
sacred  objects,  and  its  priests  who  had 
charge  of  the  rituals  and  ceremonies  con- 
nects with  these  objects;  it  had  also  its 
hereditary  chiefs  and  its  council  com- 
posed of  the  chiefs  and  leading  men.  If 
the  head  chief  was  a  man  of  unusual  char- 
acter and  ability  he  exercised  undisputed 
authority,  settled  all  difficulties,  ana  pre- 
served social  order;  he  was  expected  to 
give  freely  and  was  apt  to  be  surrounded 
by  dependents.  Eacn  chief  had  his  own 
herald  who  proclaimed  orders  and  other 
matters  of  tnbal  interest 

The  tribe  was  held  together  by  two 
forces:  the  ceremonies  pertaining  to  a 
common  cult  in  which  each  village  had 
its  place  and  share,  and  the  tribal  coun- 
cil composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  different 
villages.  The  confederacy  was  similarly 
nnit»l,  its  council  being  made  up  from 
Uie  councils  of  the  trib^  In  the  meet- 
ings of  these  councils  rules  of  precedence 
and  decorum  were  rigidly  observed.  No 
one  coald  speak  who  was  not  entitled  to 
a  seat,  although  a  few  privileged  men 
were  permitted  to  be  present  as  specta- 
tors. The  council  determined  all  ques- 
tions touching  the  welfare  of  the  tribe  or 
of  the  confederacy. 

War  parties  were  always  initiated  by 
some  individual  and  were  composed  of 
volunteers.  Should  the  village  be  at- 
tacked, the  men  fought  under  tneir  chief 
or  nnder  some  other  recognized  leader. 
Buffalo  hunts  were  tribal,  and  in  con- 
dcictin{[  them  officers  were  appointed  to 
nrifiintain  order  so  as  to  permit  each  family 
to  procure  its  share  of  the  ^me.  The 
meat  was  cut  in  thin  sheets,  jerked,  and 
packed  in  parfl^che  cases  for  future  use. 
Maize,  pumpkins,  and  beans  were  culti- 
vated. The  maize,  which  was  regarded 
as  a  sacred  g^ft,  was  called '  *  mother,"  and 
reli^OQS  ceremonies  were  connected  with 
its^buiting,  hoeing,  and  harvesting.  Bas- 
ketry, PoUery,  and  weaving  were  prac- 
tisea.    The  Bawnee  house  was  the  earth 


lod^  (q*  V. ),  the  elaborate  construction  of 
which  was  accompanied  with  religious 
ceremony,  and  when  after  an  absence  from 
home  the  family  returned  to  their  dwell- 
ing the  posts  thereof  were  ceremonially 
anointed.  Men  shaved  the  head  except 
for  a  narrow  ridge  from  the  forehead  to 
the  scalp-lock,  which  stood  up  like  a  horn. 
Freouently  a  scarf  was  tied  around  the 
heaa  like  a  turban.  Both  beard  and  eye- 
brows were  plucked;  tattooing  was  seldom 
practised.  The breechclothand moccasins 
were  the  onljr  essential  parts  of  a  man's 
clothing;  leggings  and  rooe  were  worn  in 
cold  weather  and  on  gala  occasions. 
Face  painting  was  common,  and  heraldic 
designs  were  freouently  painted  on  tent- 
covers  and  on  the  rob€»  and  shields  of 
the  men.  Women  wore  the  hair  in  two 
braids  at  the  back^  the  parting  as  well  as 
the  face  being  pamted  red.  Moccasins, 
leggings,  and  a  robe  were  the  ancient 
dress,  later  a  skirt  and  tunic  were  worn. 
Descent  was  traced  through  the  mother. 
There  were  no  totems  belonging  to  the 
confederacy.  After  marriage  a  man  went 
to  live  with  his  wife's  family.  Polygamy 
was  not  uncommon. 

The  religious  ceremonies  were  connect- 
ed with  the  cosmic  forces  and  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  The  dominating  power  was 
Tirawa,  generally  spoken  of  as  "father." 
The  heavenly  bodies,  the  winds,  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain  were  his  messengers. 
.AjnongtneSkidi  themomin^and  evening 
stars  represented  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine elements,  and  were  connected  with 
the  advent  and  the  perpetuation  on  earth 
of  all  living  forms.  Aseries  of  ceremonies 
relative  to  the  bringing  of  life  and  its  in- 
crease began  with  the  first  thunder  in  the 
spring  and  culminated  at  the  summer  sol- 
stice in  human  sacrifice,  but  the  series 
did  not  close  until  the  maize,  called 
*  *  mother  com,  * '  was  harvested .  At  every 
stage  of  the  series  certain  shrines,  or  *■  *  bun- 
dles," became  the  center  of  a  ceremony. 
Each  shrine  was  in  charge  of  an  hereai- 
tary  keeper,  but  its  rituals  and  ceremonies 
were  in  the  keeping  of  a  priesthood  open 
to  all  proper  aspirants.  Through  the  sa- 
cred and  symbolic  articles  of  the  shrines 
and  their  rituals  and  ceremonies  a  me- 
dium of  communication  was  believed  to  be 
opened  between  tlie  people  and  the  super- 
natural powers,  by  which  food,  long  life, 
and  prosperity  were  obtained.  The  myth- 
ology of  the  Pawnee  is  remarkably  ricn  in 
symbolism  and  poetic  fancy,  and  their 
religious  system  is  elaborate  and  cogent. 
The  secret  societies,  of  which  there  were 
several  in  each  tribe,  were  connected  with 
the  belief  in  supernatural  animals.  The 
functions  of  these  societies  were  to  call 
the  game,  to  heal  diseases,  and  to  give 
occult  powers.  Their  rites  were  elabo- 
rate and  their  ceremonies  dramatic. 
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Four  tribes  of  the  Pawnee  confederacy 
still  Borvive:  the  Chaoi  or  Grand  Pawnee, 
the  Kitkehahki  or  Republican  Pawnee, 
the  Pitahauerat  or  Tapage  Pawnee,  and 
the  Skidi  or  Wolf  Pawnee. 

In  1702  the  Pawnee  were  estimated  by 
Iberville  at  2,000  families.  In  1838  they 
numbered  about  10,000  souls,  according 
to  an  estimate  bv  houses  by  the  mission- 
anes  Dunbar  and  Allis,  and  the  estimate  is 
substantially  confirmed  by  other  author- 
ities of  the  same  period,  one  putting  the 
number  as  high  as  12,500.  The  open- 
ing of  a  principal  emigrant  trail  directly 
through  the  countr]^  in  the'40' B  introduced 
disease  and  dissipation,  and  left  the  people 
less  able  to  defend  themselves  against  me 
continuous  attacks  of  their  enemies,  the 
Sioux.  In  1849  they  were  oflBcially  re- 
ported to  have  lost  one-fourth  their  num- 
ber by  cholera,  leaving  only  4,600.  In 
1856  they  had  increased  to  4,686,  but  5 
years  later  were  reported  at  3, 4 16.  They 
lost  heavihr  by  the  removal  to  Indian  Ter. 
in  1873-76,  and  in  1879  numbered  only 
1,440.  They  have  continued  to  dwindle 
each  year  until  there  are  now  (1906)  but 
649  survivors. 

Messrs  Dunbar  and  Allis  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  established  a  mission  among 
the  Pawnee  in  1834,  which  continued 
until  1847  when  it  was  abolished  owing 
to  tribal  wars.  In  1883  the  Woman's 
National  Indian  Association  established 
a  mission  on  the  Pawnee  reservation  in 
Oklahoma,  which  in  1884  was  transferred 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  under 
whose  auspices  it  is  still  in  operation. 

Consult  Dunbar,  Pawnee  Indians,  1880- 
82;  Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  1889: 
G.  A.  Dorsey,  (1 )  Traditions  of  the  Skidi 
Pawnee,  1904,  (2)  The  Pawnee:  Myth- 
ology, pt.  1,  1906;  Fletcher,  (1)  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  iv,  no.  4, 1902,  (2)  The  Hako, 
22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903;  Winship,  Coro- 
nado  Exped.,  1896.  (a.  c.  p.) 

AohM.— Rafinesque  in  Marehall,  Hist.  Ky.,  i,  86* 
1824.  AA-i'-hi-nin.— Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  826, 1862 ('wolf  people':  Arapehoname). 
Ahuaohte.— La  Harpe  (1719)  In  Margry,  D6c.,  vi» 
810,  1886.    .Apam.-8choolcraft,  In<t  Trib 


496, 1867.  iwahe.  -Gatechet.  Wichita  MS.,  al.  E., 
1884  (Wichita  name) .  Awfiii. -Gatschet, Wichita 
and  Caddo  MSS.  B.  A.E.,  1884  (Caddo  and  Wich- 
ita name).  Awi.— Oatschet,  Tonkawe  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1884  (Tonkawa  name,  originally  used  by  the 
Wichita).  Axehinen.— Gatachet,  Arapaho  MS., 
B.  A.  £.,  1879  (Arapaho  name) .  Axihiaeii.— Ibid, 
('wolf  people':  Arapaho  name).  6a'-hiks-i-te'- 
bika.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
849, 1862  isig.  'men  of  men,'  or  *  last  of  men,'  1.  e. 
*  Indians' :  own  name) .  ^ahikai-vakilu.— Hayden 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philoa.  Soc.,  x,  401, 1869  (sig.  •  Red 
man.'  'Indian').  D<rishash.-<}at8chet,  Naisha 
Apache  MS  .B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Kiowa  Apache  name). 
FranoetM.— Doc.  of  1727  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  191,  1890  (Pananas,  or). 
Harahey.— For  forms  of  this  name,  see  Harahey. 
Ho-di-hi-dia'-M.— ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  8,  1884 
(sig.  'wolves':  Cheyenne  name).  Ho-ni'-i-ta- 
ni-o.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  290, 
1862  (sig.  'little  wolf  people':  (Theyenne  name). 
Ha'-tab  Pa-da'-nin.— Cook.  Yankton  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  K,  184,  1882  (Big.  '  Pawnees  along  the  edge 


or  shore'  [?]}.  Kiiitar«'-i.-<iat80het,  Conuuiohe 
MS.,  B.  A.  S.,  1884  ('wolf  people':  Comanche 
name).  Kwitara'-a.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  9, 
1884  (Comanche  name;  Incorrectly  said  to  mean 
"skinned  buttocks").    Pa^dai'-aa.— Hoilman  in 


Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  296. 1886  (dialectic  form  of 
*'_Pawnee'^.     Pa-da'-ni.— Riggs,  Dakota,  nr&m 

i).    Kidaail 
vr»7^»  Ai««,  Mw. »,  «>a,  cTvjut.  1884  (sig.  *'.  _ 

warmlandj  pndTer.]jK    ^<^*.— Dorsey,  <pegiba 


-RiggB,  Dakota  Gram., 
_  .  A  name).    Padaai  Haitata.— lapi 

Oaye,  xiii^no.  9.  SSj^Sept.  1884  (sig.  'Pawnee  in  the 


178, 1852  (Dakota  name), 


MS.  Diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Omaha  and  Ponca  name). 
P^*.— Itorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  ia» 

i Osage  name;  also  PAyi«).  Pahaeng.— Tanner. 
Tarr.,  816, 1880  (Ottawa  name).  Pa'-L— Gatschet! 
Kaw  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  27, 1878  (Kansa  name)! 
Paial— Buxton,  Advent..  246,  1848.  Pa-la'-nL-- 
Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc..  295, 1886  (Teton 
form  of  "Padani").  Paaaaa.— MS.  of  1686-^ 
quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papera.  v,  186-6, 
1890.  Pteaaaa.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1806 
(Tigua  name).  Paaaas.— Lewis,  Travels,  IS,  1809. 
Paaaa.~Bowen,  Am.  Discov.  by  Welsh,  91,  1876. 
PaaL— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  50,  1868. 
Paaias.— Sibley,  Hist  Sketches.  23, 1806.  Paaiaa.— 
Henry,  Trav.  in  Canada,  80,  1809.  Pa»-K— Gat- 
schet, Kaw  MS.  vocab.  B.  A.  E.,  27, 1878  (Kansa 
name;  also  P6-i).  Paais.— De  I'lsle,  map  of  La. 
(1718)  in  NeiU,  Hist.  Minn.,  164.  1858.  Paaia- 
Blanos.— Hutchins  (1764)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  iii,  657,  1858.  Paayi— Dorsey,  Tciwere 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Oto,  Iowa,  and 
Missouri  name).  Paa7i.~Perrot  (ca.  1718). 
M^moire,  68,  1864.     Paasaa.— Lewis  and    Clark 


Exped.,  II,  572,  1817.  Paonenaheo.— R.  Petter, 
inrn,  1907  ('the  ones  with  projecting  front 
teeth':  early  Cheyenne  name k  PaonlnlhiiiL— 
Gatachet,  Cheyenne  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (*  having 
the  front  teeth  projecting' :  given  as  a  Cneyenne 
division,  but  according  to  Petter,  the  Pawnee). 
PMais.— Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals  of  the  West. 
670,  1860.  Par-Iar-nee.— Ck>rli8s,  Lacotah  MS.  vo- 
cab., B.  A.  E.,  106,  1874  (Dakota  form  of  "Pa- 
dani").  Paiiaaas.-Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.. 
286,  1889  (misprint).  Paunae.— Writer  of  1786  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  in,  24, 1794.  Pawnaw- 
neea.— Carver,  Travels,  118,  1778.  Pawna.— 
Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  54,  1826.  Pawaae.— Pike. 
Travels,  166, 1811.  Pawne«r.— Audouaid,  Traven 
I'Am^rique,  182.  1869.  Pawni.— Latham,  Enays. 
400,  1860.  P£waye.~Abert  in  Emory,  ReconT! 
§6.  !««.  Payi-.-Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E  1882  (Kansa  name).  Padaaia.— Wan^n 
(1855),  Neb.  and  Dak.,  60,  1875  (misprint  for 
Padanis).  Pa-nai-na.— HofTman  in  Proc.  Am. 
PhUos.  SoCm  295,  1886  (dialectic  variant  of  "  Pa- 
dani").  Pi-ta'-da,— (Jrinnell,  Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,  240, 1889  (name  given  by  southern  tribes). 
Pomeae.— Gass.  Joumal,  18,  1847.  Poai8.-<}aaa. 
Voyage,  406,  1810.  auipaaa.-"Biedma  (1644)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  106, 1860.  OnipaBo.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  67, 1867;  cf.  iv,  810. 
1864.  Shaved  heada.~Sage,  Scenes  in  Rocky  Mts., 
155,     1846.      TohAiiksi-toahiks.— Gatschet,     M&. 

B.  A.  E.  ('men  of  men ':  own  name).    TadiihrL 

Maximilian,  Trav.,  ii,  247, 1841  (Arikara  name). 
Ti^ta  do  Hpa  ka.— Matthews,  Ethnog.  Hidat8a.2o4. 
1877  ('wolf  people':  Hidatsa  name).  Tie'  ia  ao 
Hpa  ka.— Ibid.  White  PaaL— Le  Page  du  Pratx, 
Hist.  La.,  map,  1774.  White  PaBia.~Lewi8. 
Travels,  181.  1809.  W^hesh.—CkitKhet.  Wichita 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Wichita  name).  Xaraten«- 
maake.— Will  and  Spinden,  Mandans,  215,  1906 
(Mandan  name). 

Pawokti.  One  of  the  four  Alibamu 
towns  situated  in  1798  on  the  e.  b^nk  of 
Alabama  r.,  2  m.  below  Tawasa  (Too- 
wassau),  near  the  present  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Paa-wag-ta.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  Ala. 
map,  1900.  Paa-woe-te.— Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch. 
36, 1848.  Pawaotas.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  v.  262, 1865.  Pawokti— Hawkins,  op! 
cit. 

Pawpoeiit.  A  former  village  near  Bam- 
stable,  Mass.,  occupied  by  Christian 
Indians,  probably  the  Naoset— Bourne 
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(1674)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2, 
118,  1848. 

PaxiiiM.  A  MinJBink  and  sabeequently 
a  Shawnee  chief  of  the  17th  and  18th 
oentories.  He  appears  first  in  history  in 
1680,  when  as  sachem  of  the  Minisink 
he  sent  40  men  to  join  the  Mohawk  in  an 
expedition  against  the  French,  and  10 
years  later  was  sent  by  his  tribe  to  confer 
with  Gov.  Dongan  of  New  York  in  regard 
to  engaging  in  the  war  against  the  same 
nation.  About  1692  or  1694  a  small  body 
of  Shawnee  settled  among  the  Mansee,  of 
whom  the  Minisink  formed  a  division, 
and  possibly  Pazinos  may  have  been 
one  of  this'party.  He  was  married  about 
1717.  As  early  at  least  as  1754  he  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  '*old  chief'  of  the  Shaw- 
nee (Loskiel,  Miss.  United  Breth.,  pt  2, 
157-160,  1794),  and  is  so  designated  in 
the  New  York  Colonial  Documents  wher- 
ever referred  to.  Heckewelder  ( Ind.  Na- 
tions, 88,  1876),  confirmed  by  Brinton, 
also  says  he  was  the  chief  of  the  Shaw- 
nee, lie  removed  from  Minisink  to  the 
Delaware  country,  but  at  what  date  is 
unknown,  his  next  appearance  being  in 
connection  with  the  difficulties  wmch 
grew  oat  of  the  removal  of  the  Dela- 
wares  to  Wyoming^  Pa.  After  the  death, 
in  1749,  of  ^hekellimus,  the  father  of  Lo- 
gan, who  had  been  a  friend  of  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries,  the  latter  were  fortu- 
nate in  saining  the  friendship  of  Paxinos. 
In  1754  he,  with  Tedyuskung,  warned  the 
people  of  Gnadenhuetten  to  remove  to 
Wajomick  (Wyoming),  Pa.;  but  for  this 
their  lives  would  have  been  in  danger. 
The  next  year  Paxinos  renewed  the  warn- 
ing and  demanded  an  answer  in  the  name 
of  the  Hnrons.  His  wife,  for  whom  he  had 
great  affection  and  to  whom  he  had  been 
married  for  38  years,  was  converted  and 
baptized  with  Paxinos'  consent  Soon 
after  his  last  visit  the  Moravian  settle- 
ment at  Shamok'n  was  attacked,  and 
hearing  of  the  danger  to  which  the  mis- 
sionary Kiefer  was  exposed,  Paxinos  sent 
his  two  sons  to  conduct  him  to  a  place  of 
safety.  He  was  present  with  chiefs  of 
other  tribes  at  Ft  Johnson,  N.  Y.,  Apr. 
15-19,  1757,  in  conference  with  Sir  Wm. 
Johnson  regarding  lines  of  travel  -and 
trade  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vii,  245-47, 
1856),  and  also  at  the  conference  with 
Gov.  Denny  at  Easton,  Pa.,  in  August  of 
the  same  )rear  (ibid.,  316-20).  Paxinos 
removed  with  his  family  to  Ohio  in  1755 
or  1758,  where  his  tribesmen  joined  in 
the  war  against  the  English.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  died  shortly  after  this  time. 
He  left  two  sons,  Kolaijeka  and  Teata- 
percamn,  the  latter  a  chief  of  some  note 
m  the  war  of  1764  (Ruttenber,  Tribes 
Hudson  R.,  306^  1872).  His  name  is 
given  in  various  forms,  as  Paxihos,  Paxi- 


nosa,  Paxnos,  Paxnous,  Paxowan,  Pax- 
sinos,  etc.  (c.  t.  ) 

PaxpiU.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purlsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. 

▲zpitil.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Oct.  18.  1861. 
PazpUi.— Ibid. 

Paja.  A  rancheria,  probabl  v  Ck)chimi, 
under  Purfsima  (Gadegomo)  mission, 
T/OHrr  Cii!if<>rrihi,  in  1*1*0 RtVi  r+^ntiiry. 
£inctf»lft  Aii  euf.— IioCh  HL^L  Mcx..  4lh  '^..  ¥, 
iHy,  iy>7  i>ig.  'iirrvat.  trt-^s  of  the  while  t'urtli'T.. 
?ky*.— Ibid. 

Payabyi  ( '  pushf^tl  asidt.- ' ).  Ad  ( )giflJa 
Imod  under  \  oung-maD'Hf  mid. 
F*-*'-M"L— liny  don,  EUiOnw-  nml  FhiloL  Mo. 
V»l.,  S76,  ]H^  (tmiis.  'OkW  who  camp  At  the 
enri').  Fi-hi-fef-n.— Ibid.  Piy^bT*,— Robtnaon 
ilf<T}>  •    lli.nMev  In  IMh  Ke|>.  B,  A.  E., 

21?  I,  |KHli'*<^l   a»ide'K     F*r»byej*.— 

«  k'wi  ^uoli-rl  by  t>or*ej\  ibhl, 

Fajranmin.  A  t'ostatioan  villaK^  sit- 
uated in  1819  withiu  10  m,  of  Santa  Crtjjg 
mission,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  6,  1860. 

Pay  ay  a.  A  prominent  Coahuiltecan 
tribe  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
centurv  on  San  Antonio  r.,  Texas.  In 
1691  Father  Massanet,  when  on  his  way 
to  B.  Texas,  passed  through  their  village, 
which  was  then  apparently  near  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  San  Antonio. 
There  he  erected  an  altar^  and,  through 
a  I^pul  interpreter,  explained  the  Chris- 
tian aoctrine.  For  the  native  name  of 
their  stream,  Yana  ffuana,  he  substituted 
the  Christian  name  San  Antonio  de 
Padua.  As  early  as  1706  some  of  the 
Pavaya  were  baptized  at  San  Francisco 
Solano  mission,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  principal  tribes  for 
which  Father  Olivares  founded  San  An- 
tonio de  Valero  mission  in  1718.  They 
ranged  at  least  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
the  Brazos.  In  1716  Espinosa  met  them 
near  the  latter  stream,  and  in  1717  Der- 
banne  met  them  near  the  San  Marcos 
( Colorado?) .  According  to  Rivera,  writing 
in  1727,  their  most  usual  home  was  near 
the  Medina,  on  an  arroyo  bearing  the 
tribal  name.  At  San  Antonio  de  Valero 
mission  the  Payaya  mingled  particularly 
with  the  Xarame,  who  nad  been  moved 
w^ith  the  mission  from  the  Rio  Grande. 
These  two  tribes  were  the  most  constant 
inhabitants  at  the  misrion,  and  members 
of  both  were  there  as  late  as  1776  (Mas- 
sanet, Diario,  1691,  MS.  in  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafla,  xxvii,  95;  Teran,  De- 
scripci6n  y  Diaria  Demarcaci6n,  1691, 
MS.,  ibid.,  28;  Olivares,  Carta,  1716,  MS., 
ibid.,  169;  Derbanne,  1717,  in  Margry, 
D6c.,  VI,  206,  1886;  Rivera,  1727,  Diario, 
leg.  1957,  1736;  Baptismal  Records  of 
San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  MS., 
passim).  (h.  b.  b.) 

raia.— Baptismal  Rec.  San  Antonio  de  Valero, 
1718,  MS.  Paiaia.— Ibid.,  1716.  Paialla.— Ibid., 
1720.  PaUya.— Ibid..  1718.  PaillaillM.-~Der- 
banne  (1717)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  vi,  206, 1886.    Pay- 
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wrmlU.— Ibid., 

1728.  Payay.— Massanet,  op.  cit.,  1691.  Payaja.— 
Olivares,  op.  cit,  1716.  Payayat.— Rivera,  Diario, 
leg.  1994,  2602,  1736.  Payayasa.— Baptismal  Rec. 
San  Antonio  de  Valero.  1728.  Payayea.— Salinas 
(1698)  cited  in  Dictamen  Fiscal.  1716,  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espana.  xxvii.  185.  Payieyas.— Uhde, 
L&nder.  121. 1861.    Peyaya.  — Ter&n  (1691 ) ,  op.  cit 

Payne*!  Town.  A  refogee  negro  slave 
settlement  formerly  in  Alachua  co.,  Fla., 
named  from  King  Payne,  a  Seminole 
chief. — Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
309,  1822. 

Payojke  (Pay-qj-ki^  *  sommer  people'). 
One  of  the  two  branches  into  which  eacii 
well  regulated  Tewa  village  is  divided 
in  consequence  of  certain  traditional  be- 
liefs regarding  the  religious  organization 
of  that  people  (Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  in,  304,  1890).    See  Tewa. 

Payngnan:  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  prob- 
ably Ck)ahuiltecan,  at  San  Francisco  So- 
lano mission,  near  the  Bio  Grande,  Mex- 
ico, after  1 703.  They  were  associated  with 
the  Piniquu,  Pataguo,  Xarame,  Siaban, 
Terocodame  (q.  v.),  and  other  tribes. 
After  this  mission  became  San  Antonio 
de  Valero,  on  San  Antonio  r.,  Texas, 
members  of  this  tribe  entered  it,  as  rec- 
ords of  their  baptism  there  between  1720 
and  1741  still  exist  Their  identity  with 
the  Payuhan  tribe,  mentioned  in  1735,  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  baptismal 
records  both  names  are  in  one  case  applied 
to  the  same  individual  (Baptismal  Kec.  of 
San  Francisco  Solano  and  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  missions,  MS.).  Rivera  (Diario, 
leg.  2763,  1736)  mentions  them  m  1727 
as  a  Coahuila  tribe,  which  would  indi- 
cate that  they  did  not  extend  e.  of 
Medina  r.  Ct  Pagxmn,  (h.  e.  b.) 
Paingan.— Baptismal  Rec,  1726,  partida  170,  MS. 
Paluguan.— Ibid.,  1713.  24.  Ptjuguaii.—Ibid.,1728, 
218.  Payaguanea.— Rivera  (1727 ) ,  Diario,  leg.  2763, 
1736.  PayaTan.— Massanet  (1690)  in  Pictamen 
Fiscal,  Nov.  30, 1716,  MS.  (identical?).  Payu^ui.— 
Baptismal  Rec.,  1720,  59.  MS.  Paynfiian.--Ibid., 
1706,230.  Payuhan.— Ibid.,  1786, 418.  Paynhuan.— 
Ibid.,  1721,  92. 

Paynpki.  A  ruined  pueblo  on  a  point 
of  Middle  mesa,  6  m.  n.  of  Mishongnovi, 
N.  E.  Arizona.  It  was  built  and  occupied 
by  discontented  Tanos,  Tewa,  and  Tigoa 
from  the  Rio  Grande,  who  left  their 
homes  between  the  Pueblo  rebellion  of 
1680  and  1696.  In  1706  the  Pavupki  vil- 
lagers were  attacked  and  defeated  by 
Capt.  Holguin,  who  in  turn  was  driven 
by  the  Hopi  from  their  territory.  In  1742 
padres  Delgadoand  Pino  visited  the  Hopi 
country  and  returned  to  the  Rio  Granae 
with  441  Indians,  said  to  have  been  Tigua 
originally  from  Sandiaand  Alameda,  and 
established  them  in  the  refounded  pueblo 
of  Sandia,  to  which  village  the  Hopi  still 
apply  the  name  Pajmpki.  See  Mindeleff 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,1891;  Fewkesin  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  583,  1898;  Meline,  Two 


Thousand  Miles,  1867;  Bancroft,   Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  243,  1889.         (f.  w.  h.) 
Kaaa  da  laa  Tifoaa.— Menchera  map  cited  by 
Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  19, 1904. 

Pe  (Pe).  The  Firewood  or  Tunber 
clans  of  the  Tewa  pueblos  of  San  Juan, 
Santa  Clara,  and  San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex., 
and  of  Hano,  Ariz.  That  of  Hano  is  ex- 
tinct. 

P^.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop..  vii,  166,  189C 
P«-td6a.— Hodfire,  ibid.,  ix.  850,  1896  (San  Juan 
and  Santa  Clara  form;  fd^=>*  people*;  SanDde- 
fonso  form,  Pe-td6a.) 

Pe  (Pe*).  The  Sun  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Jemez,  N.  Mex.  A  corresponding  clan 
existed  also  at  the  former  related  pueblo 
of  Pecos. 

Pe.—Hewett  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,431, 1904  (Pecos 
form).  Pe'+.— Hodge,  ibid.,  ix,  862, 1896  iPecoe 
form;  +  =  a»h  =  'people' ).  P«-taa£.~Ibid.  (Jemez 
form;  t9da or  tsaa8h=* people'). 

Peace.    See  War  and  War  discipline. 

Peace  Policy.  The  Indian  policy  wh  ich 
is  now  accepted  as  the  settled  policy  of 
the  Government  and  is  sustained  by  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, was  inaug^urated  by  President  Grant 
at  the  beginning  of  his  first  administra- 
tion. On  his  recommendation  Congress 
enacted  the  law,  approved  Apr.  10, 1869, 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
** Board  of  Commissioners,'*  to  consist  of 
not  more  than  10  persons,  to  be  selected 
by  him:  (the  President )  *'  from  men  emi- 
nent for  their  intelligence  and  philan- 
thropy, to  serve  without  pecuniary  com- 
pensation, who  may  under  his  direction 
exercise  joint  control  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  over  the  disbursement  of 
the  appropriations  made  by  this  Act,  or 
any  part  thereof,  as  the  President  may 
desi^iate. '  *  William  Welsh  of  Philadel- 
phia, John  B.  Farwell  of  Chicago,  George 
H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  RoTOrt  Camp- 
bell of  St  Louis,  E.  S.  Tobey  of  Boston, 
William  E.  Dodge  of  New  York,  Felix  R, 
Brunot  of  Pittsourg,  Nathan  Bishop  of 
New  York,  and  Henrv  G.  Lane  of  Indiana 
were  the  Board  of  Commissioners  as  at 
first  appointed.  They  were  at  that  time 
called  *  *  The  Peace  Commission.  *  *  In  his 
first  annual  message,  Dec.  1869,  President 
Grant  said:  "From  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  to  the  present,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
continent,  the  Indians,  has  been  a  subiect 
of  embarrassment  ana  expense,  and  has 
been  attended  with  continuous  robberies, 
murders,  and  wars.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience upon  the  frontiers  and  in  Indian 
countries,  I  do  not  hold  either  l^islation, 
or  the  conduct  of  the  whites  who  come 
most  in  contact  with  the  Indians,  blame- 
less for  these  hostilities.  The  past,  how- 
ever, can  not  be  undone,  and  the  question 
must  be  met  as  we  now  find  it.  I  have 
adopted  a  new  policy  toward  these  wards 
of  tiie  nation  (they  can  not  be  regarded 
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in  any  other  light  than  as  wards)  with 
^r  reenlts,  so  nr  as  tried,  and  wnich  I 
hope  will  be  attended  ultimately  with 
great  sacoess.'' 

For  nearly  40  years  the  Board  of  In- 
dian Commissioners  has  cooperated  with 
the  Government,  fetvoring  such  legisla- 
tion and  administration  in  Indian  affairs 
as  by  peaceful  methods  should  put  an  end 
to  Indian  discontent,  make  impossible  In- 
dian wars,  and  fit  the  great  Dody  of  In- 
dians to  be  received  into  the  ranks  of 
American  citizens.  For  the  measures 
which  they  have  proposed,  to  effect  these 
reforms,  see  United  AaUs  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  The  Mohonk  Indian  Con- 
ference (q.  V.))  inaugurated  and  main- 
tained by  one  of  the  present  members  of 
the  Peace  Commission,  by  its  marked 
influence  in  guiding  public  opinion  has 
added  a  strong  element  of  popular  sup- 
port to  this  Peace  Policy.  It  is  interest- 
mg  to  note  that  the  inauguration  of  a  dis- 
tinctive Peace  Policy  toward  the  Indians 
is  due  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
warriors,  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  The 
wisdom  of  this  plan  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  policy  advocated  by  the  Peace 
Commission  has  resulted  in  an  entire  ces- 
sation of  Indian  warfare  for  the  last  score 
of  years.  (m.  e.  o.) 

Pea  Creek  Band.  A  band  of  Florida 
Seminole,  part  of  whom  shared  in  the 
massacre  of  Mai.  Dade  and  his  command 
on  Withlacoochee  r.  in  Dec.  1835. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  469,  1857. 

Peag.  By  the  Massachusetts  Indians, 
strings  of  white  and  dark  purple  shell 
beads  (put  among  animate  objects^  were 
termed  respectively  wa^pa^piag,  'white 
strinss,'  and  s&ka^jncig,  'black  strings' 
(==  Abnaki ^ua*ba^b^ag and s^ga^biag ) .  Tne 
English  settlers,  unused  to  French  nasal 
sounds,  pronounced  and  wrote  tht  first 
of  these  words  wampampeag.  The  word 
is  from  wamp  (im"p),  'white,*  ampi 
{-a^).  'string,'  and  the  animate  plural 
-ag,  finding  the  word  too  cumbersome, 
the  colonists  divided  it  and  formed  the 
two  terms  "wampum"  and  "piag," 
neither  of  which  has  any  meaning,  since 
the  first  consists  of  the  root  wamp 
'white,'  with  a  suffixed  nasalized  vowel, 
am  (=a"),  belonging  to  and  forming  an 
essential  part  of  -ampe  {a^i)  'string,' 
while  the  generic  suffix  a^pi  'string'  has 
no  meaning  without  the  prefix  a".  See 
Wampampeag t  Wampum.         (w.  b.  g.) 

Peantias.  Mentioned  by  Buchanan 
(Sketches  of  N.  Am.  Ind.,  i,  138,  1825) 
as  a  wandering  tribe  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mississippi,  numbering  800  souls. 
Probably  imaginary. 

Pearls.  On  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in 
Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Vii^ginia,  pearls 
were  found  to  be  in  great  favor  for  per- 


sonal embellishment  among  the  natives, 
and  this  gem  at  once  became  a  &u;tor  of 
importance  in  the  avaricious  schemes  of 
promoters  of  conquest  and  colonization. 
Fabulous  stories  were  told  of  the  abun- 
danceand  beauty  of  the  pearls,  which  were 
eagerly  sought  by  barter  and  by  plunder- 
ing the  graves  of  the  natives  where  they 
hi&  been  buried  with  the  dead.  The 
Knight  of  Elvas  relates  that  De  Soto 
obtamed  from  burial  places  at  the  town 
of  Cofitachique  on  Savannah  r..  below  the 
present  Augusta,  Ga.,  350pounas  of  pearls, 
and  a  member  of  the  first  Virginia  colony 
"gathered  together  from  among  the  sav- 
age people  aboute  five  thousande:  of 
vmich  number  he  chose  so  many  as  made 
a  fayre  chaine,  which  for  their  likenesse 
and  uuiformitie  in  roundnesse,  orient- 
nesse,  and  pidenesse  of  many  excellente 
colours,  with  equalitie  in  greatnesse,  were 
verie  fayre  and  rare"  (Hariot,  Narra- 
tive of  Virginia^  18, 1893).  But  the  sup- 
ply was  really  limited,  and  the  majority 
of  those  obtained  were  ruined  as  jewels  by 
perforation  for  suspension  or  by  the  heat 
employed  in  opening  the  shellfish  from 
which  they  were  abstracted.  It  also 
appears  that  many  of  the  lai^r  speci- 
mens referred  to  by  the  early  writers  were 
probably  really  not  pearls,  but  polished 
beads  cut  from  the  nacre  of  sea  shells  and 

?iuite  worthless  as  gems.  It  has  been 
ound  that  the  real  pearls  were  obtained 
from  bivalve  shells — from  the  oyster 
along  the  seashore  and  in  tidewater  in- 
lets, and  from  the  mussel  on  the  shores 
of  lakes  and  rivers.  The  pearls  were 
probably  not  especially  sought  and  col- 
lected by  the  natives,  but  obtained  in  the 
course  of  food  consumption,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  accumulation  of  the  vast 
deposits  of  shells  known  as  shell-heaps 
(q.  v.).  The  very  ^neral  use  of  pearls 
by  the  pre-Columbian  natives  is  amply 
attested  by  archeologists  who  in  recent 
years  have  explored  the  mounds  of  the 
mterior  valleys.  Professor  Putnam  having 
obtained  more  than  60,000  pearls— nearly 
2  pecks— drilled  and  undrilled^  from  a 
single  burial  mound  near  Madisonville, 
Ohio.  It  appears  that  pearls  were  rarely 
used  by  the  tribes  w.  of  the  Mississippi 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  although  the 
most  important  American  pearl  fisheries 
of  the  present  day  are  on  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  California.  The  primitive 
tribes  of  that  region  were  not  sufficiently 
ambitious  to  seek  and  make  use  of  these 
gems. 

Consult  Dall  in  Am.  Naturalist,  xvii, 
no.  7,  1883;  Kunz,  Gems  and  Precious 
Stones,  1890;  Jones,  Antiq.  Southern 
Inds.,  1873;  Putnam  in  18th  Rep.  Pea- 
body  Mus.,  1886;  Ran  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1872,  1873;  Steams  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep. 
1887,  1889.  (w.  H.  H.) 
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Peashtebai.  A  Montagnaifl  village  on 
the  8.  coast  of  Labrador. — Steams,  Lab- 
rador, 271,  1884. 

Pebnlikwa  {Pe^-bu-lirkwa),  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Jemez  in  New  Mexico,  the 
exact  site  of  which  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. 

P«'-bii4i-kwa.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  B.,  1896. 
PaiB-bQl-«-ata.— Bandolier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
iv,207.  isse. 

Peean.  The  nut  of  Carya  olivseformiiy 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  majestic  trees 
of  the  river  bottoms  of  s.  Indiana,  s.  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The 
nut,  the  name  of  which  has  been  spelled 
pecan  from  at  least  the  time  of  Capt  Car- 
ver (1778),  and  is  pronounced  pgi^dti^n  in 
the  W.  and  8.,  was  early  known  also  as 
''Illinois -nut."  It  is  thin  -  shelled, 
smooth,  and  olive-shaped,  much  superior 
in  flavor  to  the  nuts  of  the  rest  of  the 
eenus,  and  has  been  held  in  great  esteem 
for  more  than  a  century.  The  word 
pecariy  as  is  shown  by  its  pronunciation, 
was  derived,  not  from  the  Creole />aca7i€, 
but  directly  from  Algonquian,  in  the 
various  dialects  of  whidi  pakd^n,  pCikdfn, 
pagd/Uy  pCigd^n,  pak&^y  is  a  general  term 
forahara-shelled  'nut';  hence  the  name 
"pecan-nut"  sometimes  used,  is  tautolog- 
ical. To  the  Illinois  Indians  the  pecan 
was  the  nut  par  excellence,  hence  their 
designation  of  it  simply  as  ''nut,"  with- 
out any  qualificative.  The  word  is  a 
radical  one,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
Algonquian  radical  words,  can  be  derived 
from  no  known  root.  The  suggestion 
that  it  is  from  a  root  pair,  'to  strike,'  is 
untenable,  for  the  reason  that  if  such 
were  the  case  pdkdn  would  necessarily 
be  derived  from  a  verb  pake  or  pdkeUj 
which  could  not  possibly  be  formed  from 
the  root  just  mentioned.         ( w.  r.  g.  ) 

Peccareeamek  (?*  hickory  town.' — Hew- 
itt). A  reported  Indian  settlement  on 
the  8.  Viiipnia  border,  which,  according 
to  Indian  information,  had  stone  houses, 
of  more  than  one  story,  which  the  inhab- 
itants had  been  taught  to  build  by  the 
survivors  of  Raleigh's  colony  who  escaped 
the  massacre  at  Boanoke  (Strachey,  Va., 
26, 1849). 

Peohqainakonok  (possibly  from  pechutvi 
'near',  nak  'island',  unk  the  locative.— 
Gerard).  An  unidentified  village  in 
North  Salem,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y., 
noted  on  Van  der  Donck's  map  of  1655. 
See  Shonnard,  Hist  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.,  48,  1900.  (w.  M.  B.) 

Peekikery.    See  Hickory, 

Peeking  implementt.  One  of  the  four 
principal  shaping  processes  employed  by 
the  tribes  in  the  manufacture  of  imple- 
ments and  other  objects  of  stone  is  known 
as  pecking,  and  the  implements  used  are 
stone  hammers  (q.  v. )  of  various  shapes; 
some  are  mere  fragments  of  hard,  tough 


rock  with  suitable  points  or  edses,  while 
others  are  more  or  less  completely  special- 
ized, the  typical  implement  being  some- 
what discoidal  in  form,  with  periphery- 
convex  or  angular  in  profile,  and  with  the 
sides  slightly  pitted  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  opposing  thumb  and  fingers, 
which  hold  it  lightly.  The  operatioa 
consisted  of  repeated  blows  rapidly  deliv- 
ered with  the  periphery  or  edge  of  the 
implement  upon  thesur&ce  to  be  shaped, 
and  the  crumblings  which  resulted,  al- 
though minute,  gradually  reduced  unde- 
sirable parts,  formed  grooves,  ridges^  pits, 
nodes,  etc.,  giving  such  approximation  to 
the  form  desired  that  the  grinding  and 
rubbing  processes,  which  usually  fol- 
lowed, r^ily  produced  the  finished 
work.  Consult  the  citations  under  Stane^ 
work.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Peckwei.  A  village  in  New  Jersey, 
about  10  m.  from  Hackensack,  in  1694. 
It  probably  belonged  either  to  the  Mun- 
see  or  to  the  Shawnee,  who  were  about 
that  time  removing  from  the  S.  to  the 
Delaware  country.— Schuyler  (16W)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist.,  jv,  98,  1854. 

Peeof  ( from  P*  e^-a-ku* ,  the  Keresan  name 
of  the  pueblo) .  Formerly  the  largest  and 
most  populous  of  the  pueblos  of  New 
Mexico  in  historic  times,  occupied  by  a 
people  speaking  the  same  language  of  the 
Tanoan  family,  with  dialectic  variations, 
as  that  of  Jemez;  situated  on  an  upper 
branch  of  Pecos  r.,  about  30  m.  s.  e.  of 
Santa  F^.  In  prehistoric  times  the  Pecos 
people  occupied  numerous  pueblos  con- 
tainmg  from  200  to  300  rooms  each,  and 
many  compactly  built  single-story  house 
groups  of  from  10  to  50  rooms  each. 
These  were  scattered  along  the  valley  from 
the  N.  end  of  Cafion  de  Pecos  grant  to  An- 
ton Chico,  a  distance  of  40  m.  At  the  time 
of  th'v  arrival  of  the  first  Spaniards  imder 
Coronado,  in  1540,  the  tribe  had  be<x>me 
concentrated  in  the  great  communal 
structure  popularly  known  as  Pecos.  Ac- 
cording to  Bandelier.  the  Pecos  declare 
that  they  came  into  their  valley  from  the 
8.  B.,  but  that  they  originated  in  the  n. 
and  shifted  across  the  Rio  Grande,  occu- 
pying successively  the  pueblos  now  in 
ruins  at  San  Jos^  and  Kingman  previous 
to  locating  at  their  final  settlement.  The 
principal  pueblo  of  the  tribe,  according- 
to  the  same  authority,  was  Tshiquit^,  or 
Tziquit^  (the  pueblo  of  Pecos),  wnich  he 
identifies  with  the  Acuique,  Cicuic,  Ci- 
cuye,  etc.,  of  the  early  Spanish  chron- 
iclers. Gatschet  (Isleta  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1879),  however,  records  Sikuy^^ 
as  an  Isleta  name  of  Pecos  pueblo,  and 
as  the  Isleta  people  are  Ti^^  and  Coro- 
nado went  from  Tiguex  (Tigua)  province 
directly  to  Pecos  in  1540,  it  seems  more 
likely  that  Cicuye  in  its  various  forms 
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i  the  Tigoa  name  of  Pecos  pueblo  in 
the  16th  centory.  Bandelier  thinks  it 
possible  that  the  rains  at  Las  Ruedas 
and  £1  Gosano  are  those  of  pueblos  also 
oocnpied  by  the  Pecos  people  contempo- 
raneoQsIy  with  their  principal  town  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  advent,  and,  in- 
deed, Zarate-Salmeron,  abont  1629,  men- 
tions that  the  tribe  at  that  date  occupied 
also  the  pneblo  of  Tuerto,  near  the  pres- 
ent Golden.  At  the  time  of  Coronado's 
visit  Pecos  contained  2.000  to  2,500  inhab- 
itants. It  consisted  of  two  great  commu- 
nal dwelling  bailt  on  the  terrace  plan, 
each  4  stones  high,  and  containing  586 
and  517  rooms  respectively  in  its  ground 
plan.  Two  Franciscan  friars  remained 
there  after  Coronado's  departure  in  1542, 
bat  both  were  probably  killed  before  the 
cloee  of  the  year.  Pecos  was  visited  also  by 
Espejo  in  1583,  Castafiode  Sosa  in  1500-91, 
and  OiSate  in  1598,  the  last  calling  it  Santi- 
ago. Daring  the  governorship  of  Ofiate 
the  first  permanent  missionaries  were  as- 
signed to  Pecos,  and  the  great  church,  so 
long  a  landmark  on  the  Santa  F6  trail, 
was  erected  about  1617.  The  pueblo  suf- 
fered severely  first  at  the  hands  of  the  Que- 
recho,  or  Apache  of  the  plidns,  and  after 
1 700  through  raids  by  the  Comanche.  In 
the  revolts  of  1680-96  against  Spanish  au- 
thority (see  Puebloa)  Pecos  played  an  im- 
portant part,  and  its  actual  dechne  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  at  this  time.  In  1760 
Galisteo  was  a  visita  of  its  mission,  and, 
including  the  latter  pueblo,  Pecos  con- 
tained 599  inhabitants  in  that  year.  In 
1782,  however,  the  Pecos  mission  was 
abandoned,  its  people  being  ministered 
by  a  priest  from  Santa  F^.  Its  population 
had  dwindled  to  152  in  1790-93,  prob- 
shlf  on  account  of  a  Comanche  raid  in 
which  nearly  every  man  in  the  tribe  was 
killed.  Epidemics,  brought  about  appar- 
ently by  the  proximity  of  the  cemetery 
to  the  source  of  water  supplv,  also  hasten- 
ed the  diminution  of  the  Pecos  people. 
In  1805  they  had  become  reduced  to  104, 
and  in  1838  the  pueblo  was  finally  aban- 
doned, the  17  survivors  moving  to  Jemez, 
where  there  are  now  perhaps  25  Indians 
of  Pecoe  blood,  only  one  of  wnom  however 
was  bom  at  the  mother  pueblo.  The 
names  of  Pecos  ruins,  so  far  as  recorded, 
are  Knoanguala,  Pomojoua,  San  Job6 
(modem  Spanish  name  of  locality),  8e- 
yapa,  and  Tonchuun.  The  Pecos  clans 
were  as  follows:  Waha  (Cloud),  Pe 
(Sun),  Ya  (Coyote),  Se6  (Eagle),  Kyunu 
(Cora),  Sohl  (Badger),  Sungti  (Tur- 
quoise), Daahl  (Earth  or  Sand),  Wa- 
haha  (Calabash),  Kiahl  (Crow),  Va, 
( Deer)  ,Shiankya  ( Mountain  lion),  Whala 
(Bear),  Fwaha  (Fire),  Amu  (Ant),  Kot- 
saa  (Pine),  Petdelu  (Wild Turkey), Tash- 
tye  ( Ba£ralo),Gyaangsh  ( Oak ),  AJawahku 


(Elk),  Ala  (Antelope),  Morbah  (Parrot) , 
and  Hayah  (Snake). 

Consult  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
I,  pt.  2, 1881;  III,  127, 1890;  iv,  126,  1892; 
HodffeinAm.Anthrop.,Octl896;  Hew- 
ett,  ibid.,  n.  s.,  vi,  426, 1904.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 
Araiqoe.— Coroiuulo  HMl)  In  Doc.  InM.,  xiv.  825, 
1870.  A-«a-Uh.— Stmpflon,  Reoon.  Navaho 
Countrj.  143,  1850.  AmiTi.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  i,.l]4,  1881  (probably  proper  name 
for  Cicuy^).  lciB.~Ibid..  20  (aboriginal  name 
In  the  Jemes  lanAruage).  Afiaf.— Bancroft,  Aris. 
and  N.  Hex., 68. 1880  (the  ponible  proper  name). 
A-ffu-yu.— Bandelier  in  Ritch.  N.  Mex.,  2ol, 
Tflft-V  Iqlu--.  v.  :.  ■,■.!,  TiL.-L  FrtpeTF.  f, 
111,  IHHl  (:]:'«■'-■'■- Miii)  J^-rn. ■/,[»! nn'i.  A-qln.— liati- 
ilolUr  ill  Arrli.  J3]v,t.  fiulL.  r,  18.  mm  Aqiii.— 
liHtii  rnft,  An/.  A3j<)  N.  Meif,  f>a,  IHi^i&iialfKiuotJnK 
(JrtQdMliirj.  Aquiu.^Hiiiidi.'Hf?r  ira  Arch,  IiiaL 
['tifw-rH,  ni,  V27,  Ifm  (imtne  *fcl  th«  Pwoe  tribp). 
ChiaiiulDh,— >UiJyerl.  map  (l.=i6«)  lu  Wlnsor,  Hist 
Am. .11. 451,  ISHft.  Ci«ou».— P€'hw4cnirt,  I iicl, Tribes, 
iTj  m,  18?>4,  Oiaai. -Ban-ill,  Kusiivn.  '11,  ]?iM  Oi- 
«iik,— cjtimarft  ilbM)  oijohnI  by  antltlyl.  VVty.» 
455,  IW&,  rvpt.  1810.  OfooiM— Wvttiit  t,  HUu  dm 
Indea,  1  Ht  i<jKi,  OieaJeli.— ltaiinL^k\  Nnv.  et  Vl- 
BBTl,  H[.  4S5,  main  Infifi,  Oioaiek-Heyl)'».  Co*^ 
incsftnuihiv  9<>7.  iTflO.  Oianlfe.^lJidd,  Story  ol 
a.  Mex..  k\  1S91  Oltwlo.-liiincf^ft.  Aril,  and  N. 
M^?jt..  L%.  lim.    Cifttti*.— BaJidelliir  ia  An  h.  fust. 

in  Doc  ID^I.,  XIV.  32a,  1M7(J,  Oioiiya,— Marry. 
Army  Lite,  IH.  JHfiiK  Oicayma  Imdiu«.-^t'hiioi- 
cmf t,  1  lid .  T  ri  iM^at,  l  t,  27  J  J*i>i .  Oiciiy  1— ^'^ifltrtfl  »?r|fl 
ilMmi  in  IVniiiiiJt^'it^miJflnw,  Voy.,  Tx,  67*  iJiii^ 
<?ieiiyo  —  Iktiftviiiefl,    Mt^morlul,   y^,    iK».      Oiqui* 

Oircuio,— IfjikTiJvt  .^(K'k'lV  ['uli.,  ixi,  ;i27,  }mZ 
Ooquite— Mita-Fmlllhi  \nV2}.  ronti.  N.  tiftJkla, 
Iti^t,  l^iTj,  1m70.  Cucnye— SlfiipMirs  In  Traiii.  Am. 
(tiOK.  '^<HC'.,  V.  limp,  1  Si  1.  Cycuyo.— BenaVidi'S, 
M<  lunTiiiJ.  W.  Ifi^y',  Biokdd'k— Hiwlg<?,  fleUl  Holes, 
B,  A*  E*.  1H4.S  i]-]Miti  Tik'ua  luitTifK  Hy^-qu*- 
bMia.— LumtciiN.  Mun  Who  Murrj*^  tlii'  Mjmn,  14\ 
IMM  <  IMvUi  Tii;iiM  iinTiir  nf  Vov.iH  p,,,tj»le^  K'ok'- 
o-HHtV-ya— Hixijiv.  Ik^ld  iiulti,  B,  A.  E.,  W^ 
i  Peucw  n iLOi *:<  of  p n*.- h iv  i .  Lub  Amf  elu. — Bji n c- rr >f  t. 
Aria,  ttiid  N.  Mi'X  .  i!S],  T--^'>  ■:  iiiU-li-ri,  MNnit".  If.  S. 
de  1m  Anxelea  d&  f  ccaa.  Aiuiitu^icr  iliM^t  QU(jti;id 
by  Prince,  N.  Hex.,  87.  1883.  V.  8.  de  loa  Aa- 
mles  de  TeoM.— Bancroft,  Native  Races,  i,  509, 
1882  (misquoting  Meline).  V.  Seaora  d«  reoot.— 
Jeffery'8  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776.  VaMtra  Seiora 
da  loa  Aiifaas  da  PMoa.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1887,  21871868.  VoMtra  Be&ora  da  las  Ajweles  da 
Poroiineala.— Vetancurt  (1096)  in  Teatro  Mex.,Tii, 
828, 1871(church  name).  Hiuatra Be&ora dsPeooa.— 
D' Anyille,  map  Am.  Sept.,  1746.  Voostra  Seaora  da 
Portiiweala  do  loa  Aacolos  do  Pooos.— Bandelier  in 
Ausland,  815, 1882  ( rnission  name ) .  Paego.— Ban- 
delier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  20, 1881  ( Keresan 
name  of  pueblo).  Pao-qo.— Ibid.,  114  (Keresan 
name  of  tribe).  Paoqoia.— Ibid.,  in,  1'27.  1890 
(alternative  form  of  Pae-guiua-la.aboriginal  name 
oftribe).  Pao-quivarla.— Ibid.  Pao-yoq'ona.— Ibid., 
1, 114 ,  1881  (Keresan  name  of  pueblo).  Pafo.— Ban- 
delier in  N.  Y.  Staatszeitung,  June  28. 1885.  Pa- 
fos.— Falconer  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Boc.,  xiii,  216, 
1848.  Fa-qa-Uh.— Hewett  in  Am .  Anthrop.,  vi,  430, 
1904  (Jemes  name).  Fa-tyu-U.— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  B.,1895 (Jemez name).  Pa-yo-fo-na.— 
Bandelier  in  Revue  d'Ethnographie,  203,  1886 
(Keresan  name).  Payoqona.— Bandelier  in  N.  Y. 
Staatszeitung.  June  28.  1885  (Keresan  name). 
Poahko.— Hodge,  field  note8,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  (Santa 
Ana  name).  Peakftaf.— Hodge,  ibid.  (Laguna 
name  of  pueblo:  PeakQnimi=> Pecos  people). 
Poeas.— Ed  wards.  Campaign,  map,  1847.  Peocoo.— 
Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InM..  xvi.  268, 1871.  Peco.~ 
MUhlenpfordt,  Meiico.  ii, 528.1844.  Pooos.— Ofiate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  In6d..  xvi,  109. 1871  (first  use  of  the 
term).  Pogoa.— Miihlenpfordt,  Mejico,  ii,  628, 
1844.  Poid.— Sanson,  L'Am^rique.  map.  27,  1667. 
Peioia.— De  I'lsle.  Map  Am.  Septentnonale,1700. 
Poi^.^Linachoten,  Descrip.  de  I'Am^rique,  map 
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1, 1638.  PAra.~Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1896 
(Sandla  Tlgua  name).  PieeU.— Blaeu,  Atlas, 
zii,  62,  1667.  SantUfo.— Ofiate  (1508)  in  Doc. 
In«d..  XVI.  250.  1871.  Bikoaa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  IV,  40, 1854.    BikuTi.— Gatschet.  Isleta  MS. 


vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1870  (Isleta  name  of  pueblo;  the 
people  are  called  Sikay^n) .  8aoo.~Gal  vano(  1563) 
to  Hakluyt  Society  Pub.,  xxx,  227,  1862  (ap- 


S tiled  also  to  Acuco^Acoma).  Tamoa.— Espejo 
1583)  in  Doc.  In4d..  xv,  123, 1871  ("  el  mn  pueblo 
le  los  Peccos,  y  es  el  que  Espejo  llama  la  provincia 
de  Tamos."— Oflate,  1508,  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  258, 
1871).  Taaos.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV.  126,  1802  (misquoting  Espejo).  Tiohuioe.— 
Wytfliet,  Hist,  des  Indes.  114, 1606.  Tionio.— Vau- 
gondy,  map  Am^riquO)  1778.  Tioniqias.— Jaramillo 
(1540)  in  DOC.  In6a.,  xiv,  300,  1870.  Tieaiqae.— 
JaramiUo.  ibid.  Tthi-quit-^.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  121,  127,  1800  (given  as  proper 
name).    Tsi-quit-^.— Ibid..  127. 

Peotolito.  A  somewhat  rare  mineral, 
resembling  nephrite,  found  in  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska,  and  used  by  the 
native  tribes  for  implements.  It  is  hard 
and  tough  and  made  excellent  hammers, 
which  were  sometimes  ground  into  cy- 
lindrical shape  and  somewhat  polished, 
showing  to  advantage  the  structure  of  this 
handsome  stone,  wnich  is  jjreenish  gray 
and  slightly  translucent.  Little  is  known 
of  the  distribution  or  manner  of  occur- 
rence of  pectolite.  Analysis  gives  silica 
54,  lime  32,  soda  9,  water  4,  magnesium,  1. 
For  illustrations  see  Murdoch  in  9th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1899.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Pedee.  A  small  tribe,  probably  Siouan, 
formerly  living  on  the  middle  course  of 
Pedee  r.,  S.  C.  Nothing  is  known  of  its 
language  and  little  of  its  history.  On  a 
war  map  of  1715  its  village  is  placed  on 
the  B.  bank,  considerably  below  that  of 
the  Cheraw,  about  the  present  Cheraw. 
In  1744  they  with  others  killed  several 
Catawba,  which  led  to  their  being  driven 
from  their  lands  into  the  white  settle- 
ments. Two  years  later  they  and  the  Sara 
are  named  as  tribes  which  had  long  been 
incorporated  with  the  Catawba.  In  1751 
they  were  mentioned  at  the  Albany  con- 
ference as  one  of  the  small  tribes  living 
among  the  white  people  in  South  Caro- 
lina, against  whom  tne  Iroquois  were 
asked  not  to  war.  While  most  of  the 
Pedee  ioined  the  Catawba,  there  were 
some  who  remained  among  the  white  set- 
tlements as  late  as  1755.  See  Mooiiey, 
Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  1894.  (j.  m.  ) 
Peadea.— Brlon  de  la  Tour,  map,  1784.  Pedees.— 
War  map  {ca.  1715)  in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  v.  364, 
1887.  Pidees.— Glen  (1751)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VI,  700. 1855. 

Pediloniant.  Mentioned  by  Buchanan 
(Sketches  N.  Am.  Ind.,i,  138,1825)  as  a 
tribe,  numbering  500  souls,  living  w.  of 
the  Mississippi.     Probably  imaginary. 

Pedro' I  Village.  Given  by  Bancroft 
(Nat.  Races,  i,  460,  1882,  quoting  Hayes' 
MS. )  as  a  former  LuiseHo  village  5  m.  from 
Agua  Caliente,  s.  Cal.  It  may  equally  well 
have  belonged  to  the  Agua  Calientes  or  to 
the  DiegueSoB. 


PeeUfhe.  A  tribe  which,  according  to  a 
tradition  of  the  Kansa,  lived  near  them  in 
Missouri,  near  the  mouth  of  Kansas  r. 
They  had  long  hair  which  they  wrapped 
around  their  heads  like  turbans,  and  they 
shaved  the  tope  of  their  heads.  The  tribe 
is  said  to  have  gone  S.,  none  of  them  re- 
maining near  the  Kansa. 
Pe-«'-ki-oe.~DorBey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882. 

PeepchUtk  (PeSptciU^k',  *  concave'). 
A  Pima  village  n.  b.  of  Casa  Blanca,  s. 
Arizona;  so  called  from  a  family  with 
** concave"  noses. 

Pe^ptcUt'k'.— Russell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  18, 1902. 
PepotuUk.— Dudley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871,  58. 
1871  PeptohorL— ten  Kate  quoted  by  Gatachet, 
MS..  B.  A.  E.,  XX,  109. 1888. 

Peeyoa.  G  i  ven  as  one  of  the  Calapooya 
tribes  on  Willamette  r.,  Greg.  Not  iden- 
tified. 

Peoyoo.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  809, 1882.  Pm- 
yon.— Roes,  Adventures,  236, 1847. 

Pehir.  A  village  mentioned  by  Joutel 
as  being  w.  or  n.  w.  of  the  Maligne(  Colo- 
rado) r.,  Texas,  in  1687.  The  territory 
was  controlled  largely  by  tribes  of  the 
Caddoan  family.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Pohlr.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i. 
187,  1846.  Pehires.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  271.  1723. 
Pihir.— Joutel,  op.  cit.  Id2. 

Peiltnin  ( *  buckskin  M .  An  Apache  clan 
or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 
Pe-iltsnn.— Bourkein  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  112, 
1890. 

Peinhoun.  A  village  mentioned  by 
Joutel  in  1687  as  being  n.  or  n.  w.  of  the 
Maligne  (Colorado )  r. ,  Texas.  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  given  him  by  Eba- 
hamo  Indians,  who  were  probably  of 
Karankawan  affinitv.  The  locality  was 
controlled  principally  by  Caddoan  tribes. 
See  Orcan,  (a.  c.  f.) 

Pehnmflt.— Barcia,  Ensayo^l,  1723.  Peihoum.— 
Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Ck)ll.  La.,  i.  138, 
1846.  Peihonn.— Ibid.,  162.  Piohiim.-Joutel(1687) 
in  Margry,  D^.,  in,  289, 1878.  Pioa.— Joutel  in 
French,  op.  cit.,  152. 

Peiiela  (Pe^UMa).  A  Bellacoola  town 
at  the  entrance  to  the  valley  opening  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  mouth  of  Bellacoola  r., 
Brit.  Col.  It  was  one  of  the  Nuhalk  vil- 
lages (Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  48,  1898). 

Peisiekan  ( Pe-usl-f-kan,  *  striped ' ) .  A 
band  of  Cree,  occupying  40  or  50  tipis  and 
roving  and  hunting  near  Tinder  mts., 
Canada,  in  1856.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Phllol.  Mo.  Val.,  237,  1862. 

Peiiiaqao.  A  village  or  tribe  spoken 
of  by  Joutel  in  1687  as  being  n.  or  n.  w. 
of  the  Maligne  ( Colorado )  r. ,  Texas.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  given-  him  by 
Ebahamo  Indians,  who  were  probably  of 
Karankawan  affinity.  The  locality  men- 
tioned was  controll^  mainly  by  Caddoan 
tribes  ^  a   c   p  ^ 

PeiMobo.-Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.*  La.. 
1, 138, 1846.  Peisuqno.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Maigry, 
Dte.,  ni.  288. 1878. 
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Peixoltfe.  Mentioned  as  a  paeblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ) ,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico, 
in  1598.-Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Feixtin.  A  former  Shawnee  or  Nanti- 
coke  villas  on  or  near  the  lower  Sasque- 
hanna,  in  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.,  possibly  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Paxton  or  Pazton- 
ville.— Evans  (1707)  quoted  by  Day,  Pa., 
391,  1843. 

Pekaist  (FE^qaisty  'white  stone').  A 
village  of  me  Spencee  Bridge  band  of  the 
Ntlakyapamnk,  on  the  s.  side  of  Thomp- 
son r.,  32  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit  Col.; 
pop.  5  in  1897  (the  last  time  the  name 
appears),  includmg  Pemainus. 
PfckeMt— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  280,  1886.  P«'««l«t,— 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  n,  m,  1900. 
TTiAi'tt.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4, 
1899.  Pakaisf.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Caix. 
1891,  sec.  n,  44, 1892. 

Pekan.  A  name  of  the  fisher  {Muttda 
permanti).  The  word  is  used  by  Charlevoix 
(Nouv.  France,  iii,  134,  1744)  and  came 
into  English  through  Canadian  French, 
where  it  occurs  also  as  pican.  It  seems 
to  be  of  Algonquian  origin,  though  not 
western,  for  the  animal  is  called  in  Chip- 

Eewa  otchig^  in  Cree  otchek.  It  is  referred 
y  some  to  an  Abnaki  pSkanS^  mentioned 
by  Raslee,  which  Trumbull  (Natick  Diet., 
Bull.  25,  B.  A.  £.,  260, 1903)  thinks  means 
this  animal.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Pekiekery.     See  Hickory. 

Pekoinoke.  A  village  of  the  Nanticoke 
etill  existing  in  Maryland  in  1755. — Mt 
Johnson  conf.  (1755)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  VI,  983,  1856. 

Pekwan.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  Pekwan  cr., 
K.  w.  Cal. 

Pfeek-waas.— McKee  (1861)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4«  82d 
Coor.,  spec,  neas.,  162, 1868.  Pahk-waaa.— Meyer, 
Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282,  1866.  Pak-waa.— 
McKee  op.  cit..  194.  Peo-quaa.— Glbba  (1851)  In 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  138. 1863.  Pek'-waa.— 
Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  111, 44, 1877.  Tirip*- 
•Btt.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  Inf  n,  1904  (Karok  name). 

Pekwiligii  (possibly  'place  of  the  Picu- 
ris  people').  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  m  New  Mexico,  the  exact  site  of 
which  is  not  known. 

Pe-eoil-a-gtii. — ^Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IT,  207, 18&.  Pe'-kwa-i-ji-i'.— Hodge,  field  notes, 
B.  A.  B.,  1895. 

Pekwnteu.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  on  the  tonffue  of  land  jutting 
oat  between  it  and  the  Trinity  where 
they  join,  oppoedte  Weitspus  (Weitch- 
pec),  N.  w.  Cat.  It  is  called  also  Pekwu- 
tntl— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1905. 

Pelehiil.    Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598,  poesibly  Keresan. 
P^l<Ua.~Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  136, 1880 
(mtoqnoting  Ofiate).     Pelehin.— Ofiate  (1698)  in 
DocTln^d.,  XVI.  115. 1871. 

PelkeU  {Pe'loeH),  Said  by  the  Kwan- 
tlen  to  have  been  a  division  of  their  peo- 
ple who  settled  on  the  Pacific  opposite 
Alert  bay,  Brit.  Ck)l.    Probably,  as  Hill- 


Tout  suggests  (Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  55, 
1902) .  they  were  identical  with  the  Bel- 
lacoola. 

Pelkatchek  ('wherewith  one  catches 
fat').  A  village  of  the  Ntshaautin  on 
Tchestata  lake,  Brit  Col. 
Pftl'eataik.— Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  109, 
1892.  Pa-i»ka-toik.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D6n68, 
26,1898. 

Pelonti  (Span.:  Hhe  hairless  ones*). 
Mentioned  by  Rivera  (Diario,  leg.  2602, 
1736)  as  a  tribe  or  village  apparently 
near  the  lower  Rio  Grande  in  s.  Texas. 
Probably  Coahuiltecan.  Mota  Pad  ilia 
(Conq.  Nueva  Galicia,  514,  1870)  men- 
tioned the  Pelones  in  1742  as  a  people 
connected  with  the  missions  of  Nuevo 
Le6n,  Mexico. 

Pemainiif  {PmmaVniis:  according  to 
Teit,  *the  flat  underneath  or  near  the 
brow  or  steep,'  because  a  low  flat  ex- 
tends along  the  river  here  for  some  dis- 
tance; according  to  Hill-Tout,  *  grassy 
hills' ).  A  village  of  the  Spences  Bridge 
band  of  Ntlakyapamuk,  on  the  s.  side  of 
Thompson  r.,  28  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit. 
Col.  Pop.  5  in  1897,  including  Pekaist 
Psmai'aut.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nac  Hist.,  li, 
178, 1900.  Kmal'noa.— mil-Tont  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Sunr.  Can.,  4, 1899.  Pimiaoa.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  196, 
1886. 

Ptmaquid  (?*it  is  precipitous  land.*— 
Hewitt).  An  Abnaki  village  in  1614  about 
the  present  Pemaquid,  Lincoln  co..  Me. 
Fort  Charles  was  built  there  in  1677,  after 
the  English  occupancy  became  prominent 
in  the  colonial  history  of  New  England. 
It  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Abnaki 
on  Aug.  2,  1689. 

PaBaqnid.--StrRchev  (ca.  1612),  Va., 27, 1849.  Pema- 
qnid.— Strachey,  ibid.,  169  (the  river).  P«Buna- 
qnid.— Smith  (I6I6)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  3d 
8.,  vi,  97, 1887.  Penuaayquid.— Smith,  map  (ca.  1614) 
in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  162,  1867.  Pttaaquid.— 
Smith  (1631)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  dd  s.,  in,  20, 
1838. 

Pematnninff  (*at  the  Wry-mouth's.* — 
Hewitt).  A  village,  probably  of  the 
Delawares, near  Shenango,Pa.,in  1764. — 
Hutchin's  map  (1764)  in  Smith,  Bouquet's 
Exped.,  1766. 

Pemberton  Meadows.  The  local  name 
for  a  body  of  Lower  Lillooet  living  n.  of 
Lillooet  lake,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  261  in  1906. 

Pembina.  A  Canadian  name  for  the 
acid  fruit  of  Viburnum  opulus,  the  high- 
bush  cranberry,  a  plant  growing  in  low 
ground,  along  streams,  from  New  Bruns- 
wick, to  westward,  and  s.  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  word  is  a  corruption  of  Cree 
mpimindriy  *  watered-berry,'  1.  e.  the  fruit 
of  a  plant  growing  in,  or  laved  by,  water; 
not  *  water-berry, '  as  has  been  stated,  since 
that  would  be  nipimin;  and,  besides,  the 
fruit  is  not  watery.  The  name  of  the 
fruit  is  derived  from  the  habitat  of  the 
plant  that  bears  it.  (w.  r.  o.  ) 

Pemmiean.  A  food  preparation  (also 
spelled  pemican)  used  in  the  wilds  of  the 
northern  parts  of  North  America,  and 
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made  hj  cntting  the  meat  of  the  reindeer 
into  thm  slices,  dryins  the  latter  in  the 
son  or  over  the  smoke  of  a  slow  fire, 
pounding  them  fine  between  stones,  and 
moorporating  the  material  with  one-third 
part  of  melt^  fat.  To  this  mixtare  dried 
fruit,  such  as  choke  or  June  berries,  is 
sometimes  added.  The  whole  is  then 
compressed  into  skin  bags,  in  which,  if 
kept  dry,  it  may  be  preserved  for  four  or 
five  years.  Sweet  pemmican  is  a  superior 
kind  of  pemmican  in  which  the  &it  used 
is  obtained  from  marrow  by  boiling 
broken  bones  in  water.  Fish  peihmican 
is  a  pemmican  made  by  the  Indians  of 
the  remote  renons  of  the  N.  W.  by 
pounding  dried  fish  and  mixing  the  prod- 
uct with  sturgeon  oil.  The  Eskimo  of 
Alaska  make  a  pemmican  by  mixing 
chewed  deer  meat  with  deer-suet  and 
seal-oil.  "This  food,"  observes  Lieut 
Ray,  **is  not  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mas- 
ticators are  inveterate  tobacco-chewers.*' 
The  word  is  from  Cree  plmlkdn,  *manu- 
&u;tured  grease,'  from  pUmikeu.  'he  (or 
she)  makes  (or  manuractures)  grease,' 
that  is,  by  boiling  crude  &it,  pimu,  in 
water  and  skimming  off  the  supernatant 
oil.  The  verb  is  now  used  by  the  Cree 
in  the  sense  of  'he  makes  pemmican.' 
The  word  is  cognate  with  Abnaki  p?mX- 
kdn,  (w.  R.  o.) 

Pemveanf.  Mentioned  by  Boudinot 
(Star  in  the  West,  128,  1816)  in  a  list  of 
tribes;  unidentified. 

Penah  ( *  turkey  *).  A  former  village  of 
the  Fox  tribe,  situated  on  the  site  of  Cass- 
ville,  Grant  Co.,  Wis.— Snyder,  Van- 
Vechten  &  Co.,  Hist  Atlas  Wis.,  209, 1878. 

Pefiasoo  BUmeo  (Span.:  Marge  white 
rock ' ) .  One  of  the  most  important  ruins 
of  the  Chaco  Canyon  group,  n.  w.  N.  Mex., 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
known  prehistoric  Indian  structures  n.  of 
Mexico.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  mesa  at 
the  8.  side  of  the  canyon,  about  3  m.  below 
Pueblo  Bonito.  In  plan  it  is  an  almost 
perfect  ellipse;  the  long  diameter  is  500 
ft,  the  short  365  ft.  The  w.  half  of  the 
ellipse  is  occupied  by  the  pueblo  proper, 
which  was  5  tiers  of  rooms  deep  and 
l>robably  4  stories  high.  The  b.  half  con- 
sists of  a  continuous  series  of  single-story 
rooms.  The  outer  wall  is  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  but  little  of  it  remaining.  As 
in  almost  every  one  of  the  Chaco  canyon 
buildings,  there  is  no  uniformity  of  struc- 
tural skill  displayed  in  the  masonry, 
some  portions  being  of  the  crudest  kind 
while  in  other  parts  are  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  horizontal  alternations  of  thick 
ana  thin  blocks.  There  are  7  ki vas  on  the 
w.  side  of  the  court,  and  a  large  one,  50  ft 
in  diameter,  outside  the  s.  end.  The 
rooms  in  the  main  building  are  larger, 
averaging  20  ft  in  length,  varying  in 
width  from  10  to  20  ft,  the  width  of  the 


rooms  in  each  tier  being  uniform  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  building. 
In  addition  to  the  writings  cited  below, 
consult  Jackson  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden 
Surv.,1878.  (e.  l.  h.) 

PtoiMM  BUBoa.~8imMoii,  Ezped.  NanOo  Conn- 
try,  82, 1850.  P«BMM  BluMa.— Hardaore  in  Sorib- 
ner's  Mac.,  275,  Dec.  1878  (misprint). 
^— Dome  '  "    *" '   "'    *        " 


lenecti.  Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  200,  1880 
(misprint). 

Pe&as  Negrat  (Span.:  'black  rocks'). 
A  small  communal  pueblo  on  an  eminence 
w.  of  the  Pecofl  road,  near  the  edge  of  a 
forest,  8  m.  s.  s.  B.  of  Santa  F^  N.  Mex. 
It  was  inhabited  in  prehistoric  times  by 
the  Tftnos  or  the  Tewa,  but  its  aboriginal 
name  is  unknown. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  97,  1892. 

Penateka  (PSnaUka,  'honey  eaters'). 
An  important  division  of  the  Comanche, 
formerly  ranging  on  the  edge  of  the  timber 
country  in  b.  Texas,  and  hence  frequently 
known  to  the  whites  as  Eastern  or  South- 
em  Comanche.  They  had  but  a  loose 
alliance  with  their  western  kinsmen  and 
sometimes  joined  the  Texans  or  troops 
against  them.  Thejr  are  now  with  the 
rest  of  the  Comanche  in  s.  w.  Oklahoma. — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  1045, 1806. 
HoMh.-^mith8on.  Misc.  GoU.,  ii,  art.  8,  58, 1882. 
Ho-is.— Neighbors  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  679.  1848. 
H«Bt7  Baters.— Butler  and  Lewis  (1846)  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  76.  29th  Cong.,  2d  sew.,  6, 1847.  HooiMtars.— 
ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  877,  18860 hooey- 
eaters'  :  Dutch  form).  Hoo-iah.— Butlerand  Lewn, 
op.  cit  Ja-L— Butcher  and  Levendecher,  Coman- 
che M&  vocab..  B.  A.  E..  1867  (»*  woodman'). 
Ktt'baratoat.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  1045. 
1896  (>-^ steep  climbers':  another  Comanche 
name).  OrisBtales.— Bol.  8oc  Geog.  Mex.,  v,  818. 
1867  (apparenUy  identical).  ^Ps-nA-dJ^-ki.— 
Butcher  and  Leyendecher,  op.  dt.  P«aaad<.— 
Pimentel.  Lenguas,  ii,  347.  1^.  Psa-a-taskOT.— 
Leavenworth TlS^in  H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  189,  41flt 
Cong.,2dse8S.,6,187d.  Psaatakss.— Leeperinlnd. 
Aff.  Rep.  1869.  266.  1860.  PnMlakas.-~Penne7 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  101, 1870.  Pttaelethkas.— Keane 
in  Stanford,  Compend.,  680,  1878.  Psastaksss.— 
Neighbors  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  677, 1848.  Pmstak- 
•rs.— Walkley  (1868)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  18,  40th 
Cong.,  3d  sess..  16,  1869.  Psastsgkka.— Alyord 
(1868),  ibid..  9.  PsastAca.— ten  Kate,  Reisen  In 
N.  A..  884, 1886.  P«-net<ka-Oomaash«.— Ibid..  37S. 
Prae-teth-oa.— Sanders  (1870)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  7, 
42d  Cong.,  Istsess.,  8, 1871.  Pearts^ka.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  884, 1873.  PeaetoghiMS.— Alvord,  op.  ciL.  7. 
Psahatethka. -Battey.  Advent..  200, 1876.  Pea-ha- 
teth-kshs.— Ibid.,  807.  P«a'-ha-t«th'-kas.— Ibid.. 
284.  Pwinsl ftkss  —Penney  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1809. 
101,  1870.  Psaae-taka.— Comanche  and  Kiowa 
treaty  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  0. 89th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  4. 
1866.  PMuietekas.— Walkley  (1868)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  18, 40th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  18, 1869.  PeattakMa.— 
McKusker  (18^  ibid.,  14.  Sugar  Xatsr  baad.— 
Comanche  and  Kiowa  treaty,  op.  cit.  Bagar  or 
H<ni«T  Eaters.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  622, 
1861.  T*'  'kipwaL— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
1046, 1896  ( <=  *  no  meat' :  another  Comanche  name) . 
Te'yat^t.— Ibid.  («*  hospitable':  another  Coman- 
che name). 

Penooana.  Mentioned  as  a  jj^nehlo  of 
the  province  of  Atripny,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico,  in 
1598.— Oftate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Pendants.  See  Adornment,  ChrgeU,  Or- 
namentf  Plummets, 

Pentlaknt  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  Ko- 
per  and  Graliano  ids.,  off  the  s.  b.  end  of 
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Vanconver  id.  The  Lilmalche  and  Tsus- 
8ie  are  perhaps  parts  of  the  same.  Pop. 
of  the  Penelakut  proper,  181  in  1902,  146 
in  1906. 

Pft-nel-a  kat— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  808,  1879.  PenAU- 
bato.— Ibid.,  lix,  1977.    P8aia«qat.-~Boas,  MS.,  B. 

A.  E. ,  1«87.  PenftlikatMn.— Mayne,  Brit  Ck)l. ,  165, 
1861.  Peadnhats.— Brit  Col.,  map,  Ind.  Afl.,  Vic- 
toria, 1872.    PmeUkat— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  164, 1901. 

Ptngnok.  An  Utkiavinmiut  Eskimo 
Tillage  near  C.  Smythe,  Alaska.— 11th 
Census,  Alaska,  162, 1893. 

Penikikonau  ('fish  hawk').  A  sub- 
phratry  or  gens  of  the  Eagle  phratry  of 
the  Menominee. — Hoffman  in  14th  Rep. 

B.  A.  E.,  42,  1896. 

Peninsular  Shellmoond.  One  of  the  5 
principal  shell  deposits  of  Damariscotta  r. , 
Me. ,  situated  on  a  broad  peninsula  formed 
by  a  bend  in  the  river  about  1  m.  n.  of 
Newcastle.  The  mound  extends  along  the 
w.  bulk  for  about  400  ft,  and  consists  al- 
most wholly  of  closely-packed  oyster 
shells  in  an  irregular  mass  varying  from  a 
few  inches  in  uiickness  at  the  northern 
end  to  a  height  of  about  22  ft  near  its  south- 
em  extremity.  The  shells  are  exposed 
throughout  its  length  on  the  river  side, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mound 
has  been  undermined  and  washed  away 
by  the  water.  The  mound  is  covered  by 
a  dense  growth  of  pine  and  spruce.  Large 
quantities  of  shell  nave  been  carried  away 
for  road  making  and  other  purposes,  and 
many  tons  have  been  burned  in  the  kiln 
which  stands  near  its  southern  end.  The 
mound  has  never  been  s]f stematicallv  ex- 
plored, and  but  few  arti£eu;ts  have  been 
found  during  the  superficial  examinations 
that  have  b^n  made.  Its  structure  and 
general  contents  are  apparently  the 
same  as  in  the  Whalebaek  mound  (q.  v. ) 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Consult  Wyman  in  2d  Rep.  Peabody 
Mus.,  1869;  Berry  mN.  E.  M^.,  xix,  1898- 
99.  (c.  c.  w.) 

Pex^eaed.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy,  in  the  re^on  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Penna  (Pen^-nA^  *turkey*).  A  gens  of 
the  Potawatomi.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
167,  1877. 

Ptnnaeook  (cognate  with  Abnakip^d- 
hik,  or  pena^kukj  'at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  or  nighland.'— Gerard) .  A  confed- 
eracy of  Aljpnquian  tribes  that  occu- 
pied the  basin  of  Merrimac  r.  and  the 
adjacent  region  in  New  Hampshire,  n.  e. 
Massachusetts,  and  the  extreme  s.  part 
of  Maine.  They  had  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  southern  New  Eng- 
land tribes,  with  whom  the  English  were 
most  directly  interested,  and  the  Abnaki 
and  others  forther  n.,  who  were  under 
French  influence.  Their  alliances  were 
generally  with  the  northern  tribes,  and 
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later  with  the  French.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  they  were  an  offshoot  of  the 
southern  tribes,  as  they  spoke  substan- 
tially the  same  language  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  Indians,  and 
are  cenerallv  classed  with  the  Mahican. 
We  know  tne  confederacy  only  as  con- 
stituted undier  the  influence  and  control 
of  Passaconaway,  who  probably  brought 
into  it  elements  from  various  tribes  of  the 
same  general  stock.  The  tribes  directly 
composing  the  confederacy  were:  Aga- 
wam,  Wamesit,  Nashua,  Souhegan,  Amos- 
keag,  Pennacook  proper,  and  Winnipe- 
saukee.  The  first  three  of  these  were  in 
Massachusetts,  the  others  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  Accominta  of  Maine  and  the 
Naumkeag  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  were 
merged  in  larger  tribes  and  disappeared  at 
an  early  period.  Besides  these,  the  fol- 
lowing tnbes  were  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  confederacy  and  usually  consid- 
ered a  part  of  it:  Wachuset,  Coosuc, 
Squamscot,  Winneoowet,  Piscataqua,  and 
Newichawanoc.  Some  writers  also  in- 
clude the  Ossipee,  Sokoki,  Pequawket, 
and  Arosaguntacook,  but  these  four  tribes 
had  their  closest  relations  with  the  A  bnaki 
group.  The  Arosaguntacook  were  cer- 
tainly connected  with  the  Abnaki  confed- 
eracy.  Pentucket  village  also  belonged  to 
the  Pennacook  confederacy,  although  the 
Indians  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
designated  as  a  distinct  tribe.  The  Penna- 
cook were  reduced  by  smallpox  and  other 
causes  to  about  2,500  in  1630,  and  in  1674 
had  decreased  to  about  1,2^.  On  the 
outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war  the  next 
vear  the  Nashua  and  Wachuset  joined  the 
hostile  tribes,  but  the  greater  j^sat  of  the 
Pennacook,  imder  the  chief  Wannalancet, 
kept  on  friendlv  terms  with  the  whites 
until  the  treacherous  seizure  of  about 
200  of  their  number  by  Waldron  in  1676. 
They  then  abandoned  their  country,  the 
greater  part  with  their  chief  removing 
to  Canada,  while  a  considerable  number, 
fled  westward.  The  latter  were  pursued 
by  the  English  and  overtaken  at  Housa- 
tonic  r.,  and  a  number  of  them  killed. 
The  survivors  escaped  to  the  Mahican  of 
the  Hudson,  and  were  afterward  settled 
at  Scaticook,  Rensselaer  co. ,  N.  Y.  Those 
who  had  removed  to  Canada  were  first 
settled  near  Quebec,  but  being  afterward 
joined  by  some  of  their  relatives  from 
Scaticook,  they  were  given,  in  1685,  a 
tract  at  C6te  de  Lauzun,  whence  they  re- 
moved in  1700  to  St  Francis,  where  they 
met  the  Abnaki,  who  were  also  exiles 
from  New  England.  The  St  Francis  In- 
dians soon  beSame  noted  as  the  bitterest 
foes  of  the  English  colonies,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  the  fall  of  the  French  power 
in  America.  Their  descendants  s6ll  re- 
side at  the  same  place.  Soon  after  their 
settlement  at  St  Francis  they  endeavored 
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to  persuade  those  at  Sc^atioook  to  join 
them,  but  without  success. 

The  following  were  Pennacook  villages 
and  bands:  Accominta,  Aeawam,  Amos- 
kea^,  Coosuc,  Nashua,  Newichawanoc, 
Ossipee,  Pennacook,  Pentucket,  Piscat/- 
aoua,  Souhegan,  Squamscot,  Wachuset, 
Wamesit,  Weshacum,  Winnecowet,  Win- 
nipesauki.  ( j.  m.    c.  t.  ) 

KerrimMlu.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  2.  62.  1848. 
HeohennMtt.— Gookin  (ca.  1675)  quoted  by  Va- 
ter,  Mith. ,  pt.  8,  sec.  8, 877, 1816.  Owmrafeei.— Col- 
den  (1727),  Five  Natlous,  104,  1747.  Paaukkoc.— 
Hogklne  (1685)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  See.  CoU.,  i,  220, 
1824.  PeeBMooks.— McKeeninMe.Hl8t.Soc.Coll.. 
Ill,  828, 1853.  Praaoook.— Writer,  ca.  1680,  quoted 
by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  3, 115,1848.  Peaafooge.— 
Record  of  1675  quoted  by  Drake,  ibid..  96. 
Penakook.— Letter  of  1676  quoted  by  Drake,  ibid., 
84.    Paneoooke.— Nicholson  (1688)    in  N.  Y.  Doc. 


Col.  Hist..  Ill,  551,  1853.  Peniooook.— Moll,  map 
in  Humphrey,  Account,  1730.  Penioook.— Sabin 
(1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  619, 18M.  Peni- 
kook.— JefTerys,   Fr.    Doms.,   pt.   1,   map,   1761. 


-Bellomont  (1700)  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  184. 1872.  Pennaoooke.— 
Hubbard  (1680)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  v, 
242, 1815.  Panaagof  .-<}ookin  (1677)  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  464,  1836.  Paanakooki.— Qookin 
(1674).  ibid.,  Ist  s.,  1, 149, 1806.  Penneoooke.— Doc. 
of  1669  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  in.  212,  1832. 
Paanakoksi.— Livingston  (1702)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IV.  996,  ia54.  Pannekook.— Ibid.  Peane- 
kooka.— Courtland  (1688),  ibid.,  in,  662,  1858. 
Pennioook.— Rawson  (1668)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soo. 
Coll..  Ill,  223, 1882.  Pannikook.— Schuyler  (1700) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  662, 1854.    Panaokook.— 


Schuyler  (1687) ,  ibid.,  in, 482, 1858.  Panay  Oaak.— 
Douglass,  Summary,  i,  185,  1755.  Peaay-Oooke.— 
RawBon  (1668)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in,  228, 


^wtTwavKM  ijLv^Kj/    »it    A1 .    M^t  i^iow.    i.7vr\^.    \yvfia..    '11,  ^<o, 

1832.  Panaykoke.— Uvingston  (1702)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  IV,  996,  1854.  Pinnekooki.— Albany 
treaty(1664),ibid.,  in,  68, 1853.  Poaaoooka.— Mc- 
Kenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  79, 1854.  Poaa- 
ooka.— Golden  (1727),  Five  NaUons,  95, 1747. 

Peimaoook.  A  tribe  of  the  Pennacook 
confederacy.  They  occupied  both  banks 
of  Merrimac  r.  for  some  miles  above  and 
below  Concord,  N.  H.  They  were  the 
strongest  and  most  influential  tribe  of  the 
confederacy  and  the  last  to  preserve  their 
tribal  name,  having  incorporated  most  of 
the  other  tribes  beiore  King  Philip's  war 
in  1675. 

Pennacook.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Pennacook  tribe,  situated  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Concord,  N.  H. 

Penobioot  (derived  by  Vetromile  from 
Pdnnawdnbskekt  *it  forks  on  the  white 
rocks,*  or  PenauhsMf  *  it  flows  on  rocks* ; 
Godfrey  and  Ballard  practically  agree 
with  Vetromile,  the  name  applying  di- 


rectly to  the  falls  at  OldtoMm,  but  Ballard 
says  It  has  also  been  rendered  *  rock  land,' 
from  penops  [penopsc]  *rock,*  and  cot  [of] 
locative,  applied  to  the  bluff  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  near  Castine.  Gerard  gives 
the  aboriginal  form  as  Fhwhskdiy  lit. 
*  plenty  stones  * ) .  A  tribe  of  the  Abnaki 
confederacy  (q.  v.) ,  closely  related  in  lan- 
guage and  customs  to  the  Norridgewock. 
They  are  sometimes  included  in  the  Male- 
cite  group,  but  this  is  an  error.  They 
were  probably  the  most  numerous  tribe  of 
the  Abnaki  confederacv,  and  for  a  time 
more  influential  than  the  Norridgewock. 


They  occupied  the  country  on  both  sides 
of  Penobscot  bay  and  r.,  and  claimed  the 
entire  basin  of  Penobscot  r.  Their  sum- 
mer resort  was  near  the  sea,  but  during 
the  winter  and  spring  they  inhabited 
lands  near  the  falls,  where  they  still  re- 
side, their  principal  modern  village  being 
Oldtown,  on  Indian  id.,  a  few  miles  above 
Bangor,  in  Penobscot  co.  A  band  living 
on  Moosehead  lake.  Me.,  was  popularly 
known  as  Moosehead  Lake  Indians.  That 
Indians  of  this  tribe  were  encounteredJ)y 
navigators  before  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  appears  to  be  certain.  Kohl  ( Dis- 
cov.  East  Coast  Am.,  1869)  says  that 
Norumbega  on  the  Penobscot  was  often 
visited  by  French  navigators  and  fisher- 
men from  the  Great  Bank  and  that  they 
built  there  before  1555  a  fort  or  settlement. 
When  more  thorough  exploration  be^n 
in  the  17th  century  the  Penobscot  chief, 
known  as  Bashaba  (a  term  probably 
equivalent  to  head-chief),  seems  to  have 
had  primacy  over  all  the  New  England 
tribes  southward  to  the  Merrimac.  The 
residence  of  Bashaba  at  this  i>eriod  ap- 
pears to  have  been  somewhere  in  the  re- 
gion of  Bangor,  possibly  at  the  Norum- 
bcjga  of  early  travelers.  Champlain,  who 
sailed  up  the  Penobscot  (called  by  him 
Nonunbega)  in  1606,  says:  **NowI  will 
leave  this  discourse  to  return  to  the  sav- 
ages who  had  led  me  to  the  rapids  of  No- 
rumbega, who  went  to  inform  Bessabes, 
their  captain,  and  gave  him  warning  of 
our  arrival."  His  residence  must  there- 
fore have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
rapids.  The  Penobscot  at  this  period  seem 
to  have  been  distinct  from  tne  **Tarra- 
tine,  "or  Abnaki  of  Norridgewock,  and 
at  war  with  them,  although  since  the 
English  occupancy  of  the  country  they 
have  always  been  known  as  a  part  of  the 
Abnaki  and  have  sometimes  been  specifi- 
cally designated  as  Tarratine.  The  prin- 
cipal village,  from  which  the  tribe  derived 
its  name,  seems  to  have  been  identical 
with  Pentagouet  of  early  French  and  Eng- 
lish writers,  situated  on  or  near  the  site 
of  Castine,  Me.  The  various  forms  of 
Pentagouet  and  Penobscot  are  constantly 
confu^d  in  literature.  Other  settle- 
ments at  that  period  were  at  Mattawam- 
keag,  Olamon,  and  Passadumkeag.  All 
of  these  api>ear  to  have  been  temporary 
stations  until  the  French  gave  a  perma- 
nent character  to  Penobscot  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  mission  there  in  1688. 
The  Penobscot  took  an  active  part 
in  all  the  wars  on  the  New  England 
frontier  up  to  1749,  when  thepr  made  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  have  remamed  auiet 
ever  since.  This  treaty  brought  tnem 
into  disfavor  with  the  Abnaki  of  St 
Francis,  who  continued  hostilities  in  the 
French  interest,  for  which  reason  very 
few  of  the  Penobscot  ever  joined  their 
emigrant  tribesmen  in  Canada,  and  they 
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now  constitute  the  only  important  body 
of  Indians  remaining  in  New  Ensiand 
excepting  the  Paseamaqnoddy.  Di^rent 
estimates  gave  them  aboat  660  (1726), 
1,000  (Chauvignerie,  1736),  700  (1753), 
400  (1759),  700  (1765),  and  350  (1786). 
Most  of  the  estimates  within  the  present 
century  give  them  from  300  to  400  souls. 
They  now  number  about  410.  (j.  m.  ) 
Piauooamik*.— Godfrey  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
ni.  8, 1876.  FiimmtaiAt.— Doc,  of  1696  in  N.  Y. 
Doc  Col.  HiBt..  IX.  571, 1866.  Puuffmaud^.— Vau- 
dreoll  (1724)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  vi,  240. 1859. 
PaMshimwwmt.— Iberville  (1701)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.  IX.  781, 1856.  FuiAamk^wL—Oatschet.  Pe- 
nobfcot  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,1887  (Penobscot  form;  pi. 
PSanampskewiak).  Paaamsk^— VaudieuU  (1710) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist. ,  ix,  851, 1855.  Paiia-6mp- 
ikak.— Oatschet.  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1»S7. 
PMsomik^.— Longuenil  (1726)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  IX,  965,  1856.  Paaaoake.— Jefferys.  French 
Doms..  pt.  1,  map,  1761.  Panaooaaaski.— Bacqne- 
rille  de  la  FOtberie,  in.  189, 1758.  Paaaoaamk^.— 
Doe.  of  1724  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix,  940, 1855. 
PiiiiBaitd<,~Ibid..  939.  Pswawiamsds.— Godfrey 
in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vii,  8, 1876.  Pimonamskl  — 
Vaudrenil  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix.  905. 
1856.  Pmallawiilrl  —Doc,  of  1697,  ibid..  676.  Paa- 
ataBskaC—Chanvignerie  (1786),  ibid.,  ix,  1052, 
1855.       Pteaaoaamaqnis.— Vaudrenil  (1724),  ibid.. 


937.  PtaaeoaMbakak.— Raalefl(<».1720)inMe.Hist. 
Soc  Coll..  IV,  102,  1866.  Paaaoaaakl— Doc.  of 
1750,  ibid.,  X,  211, 1858.  Paaaaoaaka.— Memoir  of 
ms  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix,  881, 1855.  Paaa- 
ooattki.— ChauTiguerie  (1786)  in  Schoolcraft. 
iDd.  Tribe^s  in.  558,  1868.  Paaaoaak<.— Doc.  of 
1727  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix,  989. 1866.  Pan- 
aaaaki.— Montcalm  ( 1 757) ,  ibid.,  x.  619, 1858.  Paa- 
awaaakl— Beanhamois  (1744),  ibid.,  ix.  1107, 
1855.  Pfeaawaaaaklk.— Ballard  (ca.  1880)  in  Me. 
Hl«t  Soc.  ColL.  I,  466,  1865.  Paaawaalakl— 
Shea.  Catb.  Mias..  143, 1855.  Panawaaakak.— God- 
frey in  Me.  Hlat  Soc.  Coll.,  vii,  22, 1876.  Paaa- 
vapakiyal.— <}at8chet,  Penobacot  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
IggffTPaaaamiaaiak^  —Doc  of  1747  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  X,  99,  1868.  PaaaaSaauki.— Doc.  of 
1746.  Ibid.,  54.  PanaaSaaakaiaB.— Rasles  (1724)  in 
Mas.  Hist  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s.,  viii,  246,  1819. 
Piaaawiabakak.— Vetromile,  Abnakis,  24,  1866. 
Paaataaakeaa a.— Rasles  (1724)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc  Coll..  2d  8.,  Yiii,  247.  1819.  PaiMwia»ik<  — 
Writer  of  1728  qnoted  in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  yii, 
5,1876.  Panonamad^.  -Writer  of  1728,  ibid.,4.  Paa- 
aoaMki.— VatidreuU  (1724)  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col. 
Hist,  IX,  984, 1856.  Paataiaak^  - Vandreoil  (1721) 
inN.YJ[>ocCol.  Hist,ix,904,1856.  Paateaak^ 
—Vandreoil  (1721).  ibid.,  904.  Paaateaaol— Van- 
drenU  (1725),  fbid.,  495.  Paaooaka.— (Godfrey  in 
Mc  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  vii,  8, 1876.  P^wipddk.— Bal- 
lard in  Rep.  OMst  Smr.,  256, 1871.  Ptfmtaffonat— 
Ouunplatn  (1613)  in  Me.  Hist  Soc  Coll.,  yii,  258, 
1876.  Pt luataaelt,— Champlain  (1682),  (Euvres, 
T,  pt  1,  72,  ITO.  Pamptat«latt— Auiney  (1644) 
in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s..  Yll,  94,  1888. 
PcBtafoit— JelTerys.  Fr.  Doms.,  pt  1,  map,  1761. 
Yiouidn.— Vaudf^uil  (1704)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  IX,  762,  1S55.  Paaaatakat— Vetromile,  Ab- 
nakis. 48,  18G6.  Paaboaaota.— Falmouth  oonf. 
(1727 )  hi  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU.,iii,  409, 1858.  Peaboa- 
Mt— Treaty  rep.  (1726),  ibid.,  886.  Panaob- 
•eat-Smlth  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s., 
▼i.f7, 1887.  PwMibaautt— FtJmouth  treaty  (1726) 
in  Me.  Hist  Soc  CoU..  ni.  886,  1858  (misprint). 
g*aokaeetea.— Dee  in  Smith  (1629).  Va..  ii.  m, 
repr.  1819.  P«aobMOtta. -Treaty  of  1749  in  Me. 
Hk.  Soc  Coll.,  IV,  146,  1856.  Paaobaeat— Prince 
(1681)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  yii,  84, 1818. 
Peaabakaaa.— Willis  in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,iY,  108, 
1866.  Pcaobaata.— Falmonth  conf.  (1727),  ibid., 
in,  410,  1868.  Pantaffoat— Cadillac  (1692).  ibid., 
Ti.  281-2, 1860.    Paatefoata.— Maurault,  Bfist.  des 


Abenakis,  5, 1866.  Peatacoiatt— Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
ColI..8d8.,Yii,94.1B88w  Pratafoaatt— Ibid.,  note. 
Pntagaoatah.— Jea.  Bel.  1640,  85.  1858.  Peata- 
— WnUs  in  He.  Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  iy.  108. 1856. 
.-Jes.  BeL  1611,  16.  1856.    Paatuflat— 


■Bvatt— IK 
KatafMt 


RaslCH  (1T21)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  viii, 
262,  1819.  Poaobaoot.— Georgetown  treaty  rep. 
(1717)  in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  (Joll..  iii,  863,  1853.  Po- 
aobaeut— Ibid..  362. 

Penobscot  The  sammer  village  of  the 
Penobscot  at  the  moath  of  Penobecot  r., 
on  or  near  the  site  of  Castine,  Me.  For 
the  name,  see  Penobscot  (tribe). 
Paaawaaaka.— Godfrey  in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  yii. 
46,  1876.  PanwaHapaki— Lauverjat  ( 1718)  in  Mass. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  yiii,  259,  1819.  Paihiaaaii- 
bakak.— Rasles  quoted  by  Ballard  in  Me.  Hiitt.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1.466,  1866.  Paatacooat— Doc.  of  1638  in 
N.  Y.  Doo.  Col.  Hist,  IX,  4,  1855.  Piatafoni.— 
Lauverjat,  op.  cit 

Penointikara  ( *  honey  eaters ' ) .  A  Ban- 
nock band.    Cf.  Penateka. 
Hoaay-Satara. -Schoolcraft,  Ind.    Tribes,  i,  522, 
1853.    Paaoiatik-ara.— Ibid.     Boffar-Satera.— Ibid. 

Pefion  (SpaA.:  El  PefUm,  'the  great 
rockM.  A  former  Indian  settlement  on 
an  island  13  leagues  n.  of  Rio  de  Moe- 
quitos,  E.  Florida,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
RioMatanzas.— Roberts,  Florida,  23, 1763. 

Penoy.  An  unidentified  village  or  tribe 
mentioned  by  Cavelier  in  lOS?  (Shea, 
Early  Voy.,  39,  1861)  as  being  next  to 
Akasqay  and  a  day's  journey  frtfm  the 
Sassory  ( Nasoni  J .  This  proximity  to  Cad- 
doan  people  makes  it  probable  that  they 
were  kindred.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Peniaoola  ( Choctaw :  *  hair-people,  *  from 
pansha  *hair%  okla  'people*).  A  tribe 
once  inhabiting  tracts  around  the  present 
city  and  hartor  of  Pensacola,  w.  Fla. 
According  to  Barcia  (Ensayo,  316,  1723) 
they  had  oeen  destroyed  by  tribal  wars 
before  the  Spaniards  became  established 
there  in  1696,  but  from  a  reference  in 
Margry  it  appears  that  a  few  still  remained 
at  a  later  period.  (j.  m.  ) 

Paafaaola.— Barcia.  Ensayo,  816,  1723.  Paaaaoo- 
Ua.--Gniyier  (1701)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy..  159, 1861 
(local  reference).  Paaaaoola.— B.  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  80, 1857.  Paaaaoolaa.— P^nicaut  (1723) 
in  Margry,  Dec.,  v.  878,  1883.  Paaaaoola.— Fair- 
banks, Hist  Fla.,  168,  1871.  Pan^oooloa.— Barcia, 
Ensayo,  816. 1728.  Panaaaolaa  — P^nicaut  (1699)  in 
French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i.  88,  1869.  Paaai- 
aala.— Coxe,  Carolana,  28,  1741.  Pensoooloa.— 
Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix.  New  France,  v,  118, 
1871. 

Pentieton.  An  Okinagan  village  at  the 
outlet  of  Okanagan  lake,  Brit.  C^l. ;  pop. 
158  in  1906.  See  Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt  ii, 
68,  1902;  75,  1906. 

Pentuoket  A  Pennacook  village  on  the 
site  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  It  was  sold  to 
the  whites  in  1642. 

Paaaatnakata.— Kidder  in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll..  vi, 
286, 1859.  Paatimitt.— Ward  (1639)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Ck)ll.,  4th  s.,  VII.  27.  1865.  Paatuokett.— Fir- 
min  (1689),  ibid..  2d  s.,  iv,  126. 1816. 

Pefiiinde.  An  unidentified  tribe  spoken 
of  in  1683  by  Juan  Sabeata,  a  Jumano  In- 
dian from  the  mouth  of  Conches  r.,  n.  e. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  It  was  one  of  36 
tribes,  friendly  to  his  own,  and  said  by 
him  to  live  on  Nueces  r.,  3  days*  journey 
E.  of  his  home  (Mendoza,  Viage,  1683-84, 
MS.  in  Archivo  General).  It  was  Juan 
Sabeata's  report  that  led  to  Domingo  de 
Mendoza' s  expedition  into  Texas  in 
168»-84.  (H.  E.  B.) 
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Peoria  (through  French  Peouarea,  from 
Peoria  Piware^t  *he  comes  carrying  a 
pack  on  his  back':  a  personal  name. — 
Gerard).  One  of  the  principal  tribes 
of  the  Illinois  confederacy.  Franquelin 
in  his  map  of  1688  locates  them  and  the 
Tapouaro  (q.  v. )  on  a  river  w.  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi above  the  mouth  of  Wisconsin  r., 
probably  the  upper  Iowa  r.  Earlv  refer- 
ences to  the  Illmois  which  place  them  on 
the  Mississippi,  although  some  of  the 
tribes  were  on  Rock  and  Illinois  rs.,  must 
relate  to  the  Peoria  and  locate  them  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.  When  Mar- 
quette and  Joliet  descended  the  Missis- 
sippi in  1673,  they  found  them  and  the 
Moingwena  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi near  the  mouth  of  a  river  supposed 
to  oe  the  Des  Moines,  though  it  may 
have  been  one  farther  n.  When  Mar- 
quette returned  from  the  S.,  he  found  that 
the  Peoria  had  removed  and  were  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  expansion  of 
Illinois  r.,  near  the  present  Peoria.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  carried  on  by  the 
Sauk  and  Foxes  and  other  northern  tribes 
against  the  Illinois,  about  1768,  the  Kick- 
apoo  took  possession  of  this  village  and 
made  it  their  principal  settlement.  About 
the  same  time  a  large  part  of  the  Peoria 
crossed  over  into  Missouri,  where  they 
remained,  building  their  village  on  Black- 
water  fork,  until  they  removed  to  Kan- 
sas. One  band,  the  Utaeami,  living  near 
Illinois  r.,  was  practically  exterminated, 
probably  by  the  northern  tribes,  during 
the  Revolutionary  war  (Gratschet,  Sauk 
and  Fox  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882).  Utagami, 
according  to  Dr  Wm.  Jones,  may  mean 
the  Foxes  who  were  known  to  the  north- 
em  AlflTonquians  as  Utilgamigf  *  people  of 
the  otner  shore.'  The  Foxes  claim  to 
have  annihilated  the  Peoria  for  the  help 
they  gave  the  French  and  other  tribes  in 
the  wars  against  them  (the  Foxes).  The 
main  body  of  the  Peoria  remainea  on  the 
B.  bank  of  Illinois  r.  until  1832,  when, 
together  with  the  other  tribes  of  the  old 
'Ilunois  confederacy,  they  sold  to  the 
United  States  their  claims  in  Illinois 
and  Missouri,  and  to  the  consolidated 
tribes,  under  the  names  of  Peoria  and 
Kaskaskia,  was  assigned  a  reservation  on 
Osage  r.,  Kans.  In  1854  the  Wea  and 
Piankashaw  united  with  them,  and  in  1868 
the  entire  body  removed  to  Indian  Ter. 
(Oklahoma ) ,  where  they  now  reside.  The 
Peoria  made  or  joined  in  the  treaties  with 
the  United  States  at  Fdwardsville,  III., 
Sept.  25,  1818;  Castor  Hill,  Mo.,  Oct.  27, 
1832;  Washington,  D.  C,  May  30,  1854. 
and  Feb.  23,  1867. 

The  early  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Peoria  are  altogether  unreliable,  and 
later  estimates  shed  no  light  on  their  pop- 
ulation from  the  fact  that  several  Illinois 
tribes  were  then  consolidated  under  the 
same  name.    In  1736  Chauvignerie  esti- 


mated the  Peoria  at  about  250  souls. 
They  were  so  nearly  exterminated  soon 
afterward  by  the  northern  tribes  that 
about  the  year  1800  (jov.  William  Henry 
Harrison  of  the  Northwest  Ter.  oonld 
find  only  4  men  of  the  tribe  living.  In 
1829  the  Indians  consolidated  under  that 
name  numbered  120.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Indian  Ofiice  the  Peoria  and 
allied  tribes  in  Oklahoma  numbered  192 
in  1906.  (j.  M.    c.T.) 

Opea.— Wbitedde  (1811)  in  Am.  St.  Papere,  Ind. 
Aff .,  1, 804, 1882.  Payoriet.— Volney,  View  of  U.  8. 
A..  352, 1804.  PeMnAriM.-€adiUac  (169^  in  Mar- 
gry,  D6c.,  v,  124,  1888.  Peeuariaa.— Jefferya,  Fr. 
Doms.,  pt.  1.  map,  1761.  Pooirai. — Hunter,  Narr., 
178,  im.  PeoU.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mta.,  n. 
285, 1823.  Peonaa.— Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  53,  45th  Con^.. 
3d8efl8.,73,1879._  Pjomia*.— Porter (l«»)<mot^by 


m  Marary.  Dec.,  ii,  184 
(1682),  Ibid.,  201.  Pw 
96.    Paoaryaa.— Vater, 


Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  592, 1853. 
Writer  of  1812  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  ibid.,  665. 
Peorians.— Knox  (1792)  In  Am.St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff., 
1,819,1832.  P6oriaa.-^outel(1687)inMargry,D4c., 
HI,  481, 1878.  Peoaarewi.-«hea,  Rel.de  la  Miarion 
du  Miss.,  26,  1861.  Peooariaa.— Homann  Heirs' 
Map,  1756.  P6<raariiis.-^efferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  Dt.  1, 
138, 1761.  Peouaroiia.--Oravier  lea.  1680)  in  Shea, 
Early  Voy.,  116, 1861.  Peouoaria.— La  Salle  (1681) 
In  Margry,  D6c.,  ii,  184, 1877.  Peonerla.— La  Salle 
""  una.— Allouez  (1680),  ibid., 

._      Mith.,pt.8,8ec.8,851.1816. 

,— Marquettefca.  1678) ,  DiscoY..349, 1698. 
Perouasoa.— Ibid., 888.  Parooeria.— Joutel  ( 1688) in 
French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  i,  186, 1846.  Piaoriaa.— Im- 
lay.  West.  Ter..  290. 1797.  Piaatias.— Smith  (1786) 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  666, 1863. 
Piorias.— Bouquet  (1764)  quoted  by  Jefferson, 
Notes,  148,  1825.  Pioiiaroiia.— Gravier  (1701)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n,  88,  1876.  Pronaiia.— 
Morse,  Hist.  N.  Am..  256,  1776.  Pr«a«aeaa.— La 
Salle  (<».1682)  quoted  in  Hist.  Ma^.,  1st  s.,  t.  197, 
1861.  ProneToa.— Hennepin.  New  Discov..  310, 
1698.    Prooaria.— Ooxe,  Oaroiana,  map,  1741. 

Pepatlenok  (Fe^patendXy  *the  flyere'). 
A  gens  of  the  Tenaktak  (q.  v.) . — Boos  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331,  1807. 

Pepawitlenok  (Pe^jKLwiundx^  *the  fly- 
ers'). A  gens  of  the  Klaskino,  a  Kwa- 
kiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
329,  1897. 

Pepegewlnains  (Chippewa:jp^nHt£;is^^, 
*  pigeon-hawk. '  — uerard ) .  A  gens  or  so- 
ciety of  the  Chippewa  and  also  of  the  Ot- 
tawa.—Tanner,  Narr.,  314,  1830. 

Pepikokia.  An  Algonquian  tribe  or 
band  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century  as  a  division  of  the  Miami. 
In  1718  both  they  and  the  Piankashaw 
were  mentioned  as  villages  of  the  Wea. 
That  the  relation  between  these  three 
groups  was  intimate  is  evident.  The^ 
were  located  on  the  Wabash  by  Chauvi- 
gnerie (1736)  and  by  other  writers  of  the 
period.  They  are  spoken  of  in  1695  as 
Miamis  of  Maramek  r.,  that  is,  the  Kala- 
mazoo. A  letter  dated  1701  (Mamy, 
D6c.,  IV,  592,  1880)  indicates  that  they 
were  at  that  time  m  Wisconsin.  Chau- 
vignerie says  that  Wea,  Piankashaw, 
and  Pei)ikokia  **are  the  same  nation, 
though  in  different  villages,"  and  that 
**the  devices  of  these  Indians  are  the 
Serpent,  the  Deer,  and  the  Small  Acorn." 
They  were  sometimes  called  Nation  de  la 
Grue,  as  though  the  crane  was  their 
totem.    They   disappear   from    history 
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before  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  and 
may  have  become  incorporated  in  the 
Piankashaw,  whose  principal  village  was 
on  the  Wabaah  at  the  junction  of  the 
Vermilion.  (j.  m.) 

Kipik»T^— StCoBme;(1699)  in  Shea.  Rel.  delaMls- 
riondu  Ml88.,  17,  1861.  Eidkawi.--St  Coame 
(1699)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.  Mias.,  50,  1861.  K»i- 
tojk^—Sr  Pi /ifipa^  *f»  ehAft,  Rel.  rte  la  Ml»- 

Httl  lu  Mawrv,  iHk.,  IV.  ^}^A  i'*'^^-  Pep^^picokii  — 
Coxc*,  CaroTabii,  12,  1741.  Pep*poiik*.-Ui  .Sulh 
( 1682)  in  Mut^ y.  ni^. .W.'IUkI^".  P« piooqiii*a  — 
BaeqaeTille  de  la  l\ithffrk>,  IV.  fj«,  IT^'i^.  Fepi- 
eoQiM,— Writer  of  Ifii-iln  N,Y.  Inw-  tVil.  lUst,,  i.^, 
eJl,  18i^.  FffpikokU.— Ija  SiLUe  {lf*<ii  in  Miki^rv, 
D^„  II,  319,  IS17.  Pi:pikokiR.--Tiju  tiucivUle  *lt5  la 
Pollierie,  n.  261.  ll-yA.  PepiKouKi*.— Jfs,  ReL, 
LVllT ,  40, 1 S99.  FflipikookLa.  — Tsj  ii  I  h  u  ii .  Pent 4  M  i-m .. 
'^i  IML  FqtikDkiu .  —4.1  iH  it  V  [^uuri  l*  (1 7^t(i  m  ri  N  . 
Y.  iKw.  C^^^L  Hij?!.,  11,  1D57,  ls>>,  PetiUcotiM>— 
Memoir  (171«).  ibid.,  mi.  PottSkoki*!,— Chiviivi- 
Brnerio  (l*9ej  imotc-^l  bv  ink^hmiii  rrtft.  TtuL  Trilw^, 
1 H .  r*.V^,  Ifiia .  Tepiofifl^. — l>us  K  Li*^  'ii  ^  <  1 "  ■'- 1  ^  11  ^' '  ^' 
Doe.  Col.  Hist,  X.  246.  1K%h  (i«li  lairal'i. 

Feqnawket  (a  name  of  disputed  etymol- 
ogy, the  most  probable  rendering,  accord- 
ing to  Gerard,  being  *at  the  hole  in  the 
ground,*  from  vekwakik).  A  tribe  of  the 
Abnaki  confeaeracv,  formerly  living  on 
the  headwaters  of  Saco  r.  and  about 
LovelPs  pond,  in  Carroll  co.,  N.  H.,  and 
Oxford  CO.,  Me.  Their  principal  village, 
called  Pequawket,  was  about  the  pres- 
ent Fryeburg,  Me.  The  tribe  is  famous 
for  a  battle  fought  in  1725  near  the  vil- 
lage, between  about  50  English  under 
Capt  Lovewell  and  80  Indians,  the  entire 
force  of  the  tribe,  under  their  chief,  Pau- 
gus.  Both  leaders  were  killed,  together 
with  36  of  the  English  and  a  large  part  of 
the  Indian  force.  By  this  loss  the  Pe- 
quawket were  BO  weakened  that,  together 
with  the  Arosaguntacook,  they  soon  after 
withdrew  to  the  sources  of  Connecticut  r. 
After  being  here  for  a  short  while,  the 
Arosaguntacook  removed  to  St  Francis 
in  Canada,  while  the  Pequawket  re- 
mained on  the  Connecticut,  where  they 
were  still  living  under  their  chief  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  have  found  their  way  back  to 
their  old  home  some  time  after  the  Love- 
well  fight  (j.  M.) 
FAffw&kL— Kendall,  Trav.,  in,  173,  1809  (correct 
fonn).  PamuOdc.-Oyles  (1726)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  m,  858.1868.  PeckwtJket.— Sullivan  in  N.  H. 
Hirt.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  27,  1824.  Perfakki.— French 
letter  (1721)  in  Mam.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  viii, 
262,  1819.  Pagooakky.— Vaudreuil  (1721)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  904, 1855.  Pegwadcet— Denison 
(lff76)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  l,  223.  1866.  Peg- 
waokit.-Georeetown  treaty  (1717).  ibid.,  iii,  8^, 
1868.  P«Kwaoknk.— Martin  (1676),  ibid.,  i,  223. 1865. 
Perwagwtt.-Winthrop  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
I,  27,  im  Pefwaketa.— Kidder  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  VI,  236,  1869.  Pehqwoket.— Drake,  Ind. 
Chron.,  178, 1836.  Peqoakets.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds., 
z.  1848.  PMuaquaoket.— Potter  in  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  222,  1855.  Pequauket.— Writer  in 
N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  V,  207,  1837.  Pequawett— 
Wllllsin  Me.  Hist.  Soc.Ck)!!., iv.  109, 1856.  Pequaw- 
ket—Pike  (1708)  inN.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,iii.51, 
1882.  Piekpooket— Pike  (1704),  ibid.,  54.  Pick- 
waeket— Docof  1749in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iv.  155, 
1866.  Piekwookttt.— N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll  .  i,  27, 
note,  1824.  PlMwaket.— Freeman  {ca.  1830)  in 
Me.  Hist  Soc  Coll.,  l,  833, 1865.    Piowooket— Ken- 


dall, Trav.,  in,  173, 1809.  Pinwaoket.—Symmes 
(ca.  1725)quoted  byDrake,Bk.Ind8.,bk.3, 131,1848. 
Pig:ocket— Jeffer>-8,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt  1,  123,  1761. 
Piffuaehet.— McKeen  in  Me.  Hist. Soc.  Coll.,  iii,  324, 
1853.  Pifwaohet— Sullivan  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  1st  8.,  IX.  210, 1804.  Pixwaoket— Penhallow 
(1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.  20, 1824.  Pig- 
waokltt.— Wendell  (1749)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
VI,  542.  1855.  Pigwooket— Portsmouth  treaty 
(inS)  in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  250. 1859.  Pig- 
woket— Drake,  Bk.  IndH.,  bk.  3.  135.  1848.  Pig- 
wolket.— Kendall.TTav.,iii,173,lH09.  Piquaohet.^ 
Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  m,  858,  note,  18.=i3. 

Peqnea  (Piqua,  'dust,'  *  ashes*).  A 
Shawnee  village  on  Susquehanna  r.,  at 
the  mouth  of  Pequea  cr.,  in  Lancaster 
CO.,  Pa.  It  was  settled  by  the  tribe  on 
its  removal  from  the  S.  about  the  year 
1694,  and  abandoned  about  1730  for  an- 
other location.  (j.  m.  ) 
Poqna.— Lewis  (1824)  quoted  by  Day,  Penn.,  208, 
1843.  Pequea.— Barton,  New  views,  xxxii,  1798. 
Peqnehaa.— Evans  (1707)  quoted  by  Day,  op.  cit, 
381.  Piqua  Town.— Johnston  (1812)  in  Am.  St 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  807, 1832.  Piqued.— Putnam, 
Mid.  Tenn.,  365, 1859. 

Sequen.  An  unidentified  pueblo  in 
New  Mexico  in  1598.— Oflate  (1598)  in 
Doc.  In6d.,  XVI,  103,  1871. 

Pequimmit  A  village  of  Christian  In- 
dians near  Stoughton,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass., 
in  1658.— Homer  (ca.  1798)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  V,  267,  1806. 

Pequot  (contr.  of  Faquaiauogf  'destroy- 
ers.'— ^Trumbull).  An  Algonquian  tribe 
of  Connecticut.  Before  their  conquest  by 
the  P2nglish  in  1637  they  were  the  most 
dreaded  of  the  southern  New  England 
tribes.  They  were  originally  but  one  peo- 
ple with  the  Mohegan,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  term  Pequot  was  unknown  until 
applied  by  the  eastern  coast  Indians  to  this 
body  of  Mohegan  invaders,  who  came 
down  from  the  interior  shortly  before  the 
arrival  of  the  English.  The  division  into 
two  distinct  tribes  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
com  plished  by  the  secession  of  Uncas,  who, 
in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  Sassacus, 
aiterward  known  as  the  great  chief  of  the 
Pequot,  withdrew  into  the  interior  with  a 
small  body  of  followers.  This  body  re- 
tained the  name  of  Moh^^an,  and  through 
the  diplomatic  management  of  Uncas 
acquired  such  prominence  that  on  the 
close  of  the  Pequot  war  their  claim  to  the 
greater  part  of  tne  territory  formerly  sub- 
ject to  Sassacus  was  recognized  by  the 
colonial  government  The  real  territory 
of  the  Pequot  was  a  narrow  strip  of  coast 
in  New  London  co.,  extending  from  Nian- 
tic  r.  to  the  Rhode  Islanof  boundary, 
comprising  the  present  towns  of  New 
London,  Groton,  and  Stonin^ton.  They 
also  extended  a  few  miles  into  Rhode 
Island  to  Wecapaug  r.  until  driven  out 
by  the  Narraganset  about  1635.  This 
countrv  had  wien  previously  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Niantic,  whom  the  Pequot 
invaded  from  the  n.  and  forced  from  their 
central  position,  splitting  them  into  two 
bodies,  thenceforth  known  as  Eastern  and 
Western  Niantic.  The  Eastern  Niantic 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
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the  Narraganset,  while  the  western  branch 
became  subject  to  the  Pequot  and  were 
settled  on  their  w.  border.  The  conquer- 
ors rapidly  extended  their  dominion  over 
theneighl>oringtribes,  so  that  just  previous 
to  the  Pequot  war  Sassacus  was  the  head 
over  26  subordinate  chiefs  and  claimed 
control  over  all  Connecticut  e.  of  CJon- 
necticut  r.  and  the  coast  westward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Guilford  or  New  Haven,  while 
all  of  Long  Island  except  the  extreme  w. 
part  was  also  under  his  oominion.  Nearly 
all  of  this  territory,  excepting  Long  Island, 
was  claimed  by  Uncas,  the  Moh^an  chief, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Pequot.    At  the 

probably  numbered  at  least  3,000  souls, 
but  have  been  estimated  much  higher. 

By  the  murder  of  a  trader  who  had 
treated  them  harshly,  followed  by  several 
other  acts  of  hostility,  the  Pequot  became 
involvedinawarwiththecolonistsinl637. 
Through  the  influence  of  Roger  Williams 
and  of  Uncas  the  English  secured  the  as- 
sistance, or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  and  then  marched 
against  the  Pequot.  Their  principal  fort, 
near  Mystic  r.,  was  surprised  and  set  on 
fire,  and  probably  6(X)  Pequot  men, 
women,  and  chil<uen  perished  in  the 
flames  or  were  shot  down  while  trying  to 
escape.  This  terrible  slaughter  so  crip- 
pled the  Pequot  that  after  a  few  desper- 
ate but  unsuccessful  efforts  at  resistance 
they  determined  to  separate  into  small 
parties  and  abandon  their  country.  Some 
went  to  Long  Island,  others  fled  to  the 
interior,  while  a  large  party  headed  by 
Sassacus  attempted  to  reach  the  Mohawk, 
but  were  intercepted  near  Fairfield,  Conn. . 
and  almost  the  entire  party  were  killed 
orcaptured.  The  prisoners  became  slaves 
to  the  colonists  or  were  sold  into  the 
West  Indies.  The  few  who  escaped  to 
the  Mohawk,  including  Sassacus,  were  put 
to  death  by  that  tribe.  The  scattered 
fugitives  were  shot  down  wherever  found 
by  the  neighboring  tribes,  until  the  sur- 
vivors at  last  came  in  and  asked  for 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  English.  A 
party  of  70  had  pre\iously  made  submis- 
sion to  the  Narraganset  and  become  a 
part  of  that  tribe. 

In  1638  thesurrendered  Pequot  were  dis- 
tributed amon^  the  Moh^gan,  Narragan- 
set, and  Niantic,  and  forbidden  lon^r  to 
call  themselves  Pequot.  Although  it  has 
l)een  customary  to  regard  the  Pequot  as 
exterminated  in  this  war,  such  was  far 
from  being  the  case.  They  numbered 
3,000  or  more  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  only  about  700  or  800  are  known 
to  have  been  killed.  The  rest  joined 
other  tribes  or  finally  submitted  to  the 
English.  Several  years  afterward  a  Pe- 
quot chief  was  found  living  on  Delaware 
r.,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
many  others  had  found  refuge  with  the 


Mahican  and  other  western  tribes.  In 
June  1637,  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
tribe,  those  about  New  Haven  and  on 
Long  Island  were  reported  to  number  350 
warriors,  or  about  1 ,  250  souls.  Those  por- 
tioned out  among  the  friendly  tribes  in 
September  1638,  numbered  200  warriors, 
with  their  families,  or  about  700  in  all. 
Of  these,  one-half  went  to  the  Moheean, 
80  warriors  to  the  Narras^nset,  and  20 
warriors  to  the  Niantic.  They  occupied 
six  separate  villages  among  these  tribes, 
in  adaition  to  those  villages  which  were 
occupied  jointly.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  a  large  number  on  Long  Island  who 
remained  there  in  subjection  to  the  Eng- 
lish; others  were  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Haven  and  among  the  Nipmuc  and  neigh- 
boring tribes;  many  were  scattered  as 
slaves  among  the  English  settlements, 
and  others  had  been  sent  to  the  West 
Indies. 

The  Pequot  who  had  been  given  to  the 
Indian  allies  of  the  colonists  were  treated 
so  harshly  by  their  masters  that  it  was 
finally  necessary,  in  1655,  to  gather  them 
into  two  villages  near  Mystic  r.,  in  their 
old  country,  and  place  them  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  colonial  government. 
Here  they  numbered  about  1,500  in  1674. 
They  decreased  rapidly,  as  did  the  other 
tribes,  and  in  1762  the  remnant  num- 
bered 140  souls,  living  in  Maushantuxet, 
at  Ledyard ,  Conn.  In  1 832  these  were  re- 
duced to  about  40  mixed-bloods,  who  still 
occupied  their  reserve  and  cherished  the 
old  hatred  of  the  Mohegan,  who  lived  a 
few  miles  distant.  It  appears  from  an 
article  by  Prince  and  Speck  (Am. 
Anthrop.,  Apr.  1903)  that  there  are  still 
in  Connecticut  about  100  persons  of 
Pequot-Mohegan  blood.  A  colony  of 
about  50  individuals  of  this  group  are 
employed  chiefly  as  ^trm  and  mctory 
workers  a  few  miles  s.  of  Norwich;  the 
others  live  in  adjacent  towns.  About  25, 
according  to  Speck  (infn,  1907),  are  still 
on  the  old  Groton  tract  near  I^edyard 
and  keep  themselves  distinct  from  the 
Mohegan,  but  they  retain  practically 
nothing  of  their  former  culture.  The  fol- 
lowing were  Pequot  villages:  Aukum- 
bumsk,  Cosattuck,  Cuppunaugtmnit, 
Mangunckakuck,  Maushantuxet,  Mystic, 
Nameaug,  Paupattokshick,  Pawcatuck, 
Sauquonckackock,  Stonington,  Tatuppe- 
quauog,  and  Weinshauks.  (j.  m.) 

Kaquot.— Randolph  (1676)  in  N.  T.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
Ill,  242,  1853.  Pakauds.— McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  79, 1851.  Paqnataoof .— Trumboll. 
Ind.  Names  Conn.,  50, 1881.  Ptaoott— Record  of 
1645  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  tnd8.,bk.  2.  91,  1848. 
Peaqidtt— Parker  (1654)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  8..  vil,  446,  1865.  Peaquods.— Johnson  (1654), 
ibid..  2d  s.,  iv,  28,  1816.  Peaquots.— Doc.  of  1688 
qaoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  61,  1848.  Pe- 
ooatea.— Dudley  (1631)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iv, 
225, 1834.  Peooats.  — Winslow  (1687)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
S(KJ.  Coll..  4th  8.,  VI,  164,  1863.  Peoods.-^ohnson 
(1654).  ibid.,  2d  s.,  ii.  66, 1814.  Peooites.— Stanton 
(1676)  iu  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Xiv,  716, 1888.    P*- 
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coiu.— Ibid.  Feootto.— Record  of  1644  quoted  by 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  2, 90, 1848.  FeequoU.— Rawmn 
(1663)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  1, 617. 1856.  Fegod.— John- 
son  (16&4)in  Ma!«.  Hi«t.  Soc.CoH.,  2d  s.,vii.  46, 1818. 
Fekash.— Prince  (.1681).  ibid.,  25.  Fekoath.— Win- 
throp  (1631),  ibid..  4th  a.,  Ill,  312, 1856.  Fekoct.— 
Esopus Treaty  (1665)  inN.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii, 
401, 1881.  Fekot.-Peter(co.l639)inMa8S.Hi8t.Soc. 
Coll..  4th  s.,  Yl,  105,  1863.  FekSateaks.— Maurault, 
Abnakis,  3,  1866.  Fequaato.— Vincent  (1638)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Cojl.,  8d  ».,  vi,  86, 1837.  Fequatit— 
Williams  (1687).  ibid.,  4th  s.,  vi,  200, 1863.  Feqna- 
toas.— Map  of  1669  cited  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes.  VI,  116, 1857.  Fequatoos.— Opdyck  (1640)  in 
N.Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist. Jl,  141. 1858.  Fequatt.— Writer 
of  1654  quoted  by  Trumbull,  Conn.,  i,  826,  1818. 
FequeaU.— Underbill  (1638)    in  Mass.  Hi«t.  Soc. 

C^L.  3^1  s      V-    "    """"      "Pm^p^^r       "-r^t-''-t=\ 

ibid  j4thi«-.,ni,  t:--  v-  -<•  PriiupnU.  — itlcicti  iih;i;[>. 
iMd     2d  B.,  Til.   \J :.    1"^!-       PequeUua  —  Vinceril 

!l«ats\,  ibid .,  art  &,  m  ,  31.  1  si:  F^quets.— Viucf?ri  1 
JfiSsi  1  Iblii . ,  S5*  Pequett . — H r! : »  >t i' r  M  r^ftO ) ,  i hkh , 
th  «  TIT,  70,  ^i^th.  Pequid.-  Lti  hf)>rd  (Ifr+l), 
ibid.  Mi.,  TTI,  10s.  1833.  Fsqtaroi.-I'rlm'i*  (K^i), 
lbid..2il  iv,  VII,  58,  IHl^.  Ffttmin.— Willirtma  (ItSTK 
Ibid.,  SdBw,  IS,  30U1MI1.  Pe^uite.^  udiUi]»,nori 
hil5ri,  ilM.,  4th  K,  VIJ.  !W2.  IMw.  Fsquitdflj^.^ 
WillliUB^  quolM  by  Vflter^  Mith,.  pt.3.  w.*t\  3, 37s, 
1810.  Psiuitt*.— -Giirdiner  (Itiatij  In  Mils*.  Hbt, 
floe.  CralL,  4lh  s.p  VIJ,  53, 1S65.  Feqao»dt.— Qiiil- 
kin*  Htict.  Norwich.  49,  IM66,  Paquod.— Nn%vel! 
(1637)  Jti  Mara.  HIsiLSWh  Coll,,  4th  »,.  Ytl,32,5.  iHtw. 
Ffqiuiidi.— Macuuley.  K.  Y..  H.  235.  i«2y.  Pa- 
quAite.— Goodvrin  i}^)  in  Mil-jji.  Him,  E^mj.  roll., 
4th  «,♦  T?ll,  48,  I8K1.  Feqitoiti.— iJui^nSiiiT  HtBTi, 
ibid.  ^^,4^  IH©.  FiiqMtfl . —Down i n^  1 1 i*-"^ > .  J  bid. , 
m  Fisfittotolk,  —  Stiiyvf!:4iiDt  (16^  K  Ibid.,  6.^. 
F*atioto  —  V&ne  (I^r,i.  tbid./  ftRl.  Fisquflyti.— 
Hooker  (1637) Jbid„3#i8.  Peqot*.— \>'i  lliauie  iUl^%K 
Ibid . ,  M  ». .  1\  1 69 ,  3 S25.  Poqutt,  — i i ardi nt;r  { ! tiAK ) , 
ibid*,  4th  s.,  yu.  &7,  l'*Gft.  PequUSof,— WlllhuiL^ 
(fd.  Ifl^)  q!iotedbyTruTnttul],  fnd,  Nrtme^t^uim.* 
SO,  1881*  FMBUti.— Williams  (r-fj.  ifijSj  In  Mtixs. 
Sfil*  Bo«?.  Cnli.  1st  s,,  Y.  Iftl.  iHUfi,  Peqaiittoof.— 
WIl JlalBs  n 543  j  Ji  1  «I  ,  n  I  .^r>.  1 7y  I  Feqvttti  — Mftf. 
•of  Ti'l'  •.:■■-  V.  f^'.r.i  ..:  11"^:  i.  1  -  ■.  P-iwit.-- 
Gardiiicf  vxoOO;  iu ii&tni.  il*^*.  kt^^.. c;t>Ji., -iiiAb.,  vii, 
69,  1865.  Biakenamaa.— Dutch  deed  (1633)  quoted 
by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  83, 1872. 

FequotUnk.  A  village  of  the  Moravian 
Delawares  establishea  in  1788  on  the  s. 
bank  of  Huron  r. ,  near  the  present  Milan, 
Erie  Co.,  Ohio.  It  was  still  occupied  in 
1805. 

Vew  8«l6m.^LO0kiel,  Hist.  Missions,  map.  1794. 
FeauottiBk.— Harris,  Tour,  185,  1805.  Fetquot- 
tink.— Loskiel,  op.  dt.  Fettquottiiig.— Zeisber^r 
(1786),  Diary,  284. 275, 1886  (the stream). 

Fera.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  McKenney 
and  Hall  (Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81, 1854),  with 
**Naansi,  Naichoas,Ouadiches,Cabinoio8, 
Mentous,  Ozotheoa,  Dogenga,  Panivacha, 
and  Panaloffa,"  as  if  one  of  the  tribes 
mentioned  by  early  French  explorers  in 
the  southwestern  plains.  Unidentified. 

Fera|[e  {Pe-ra-ge),  A  prehistoric  pue- 
blo claimed  by  certain  clans  of  the  Tewa 
inhabitants  of  San  Ildefonso  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  their  ancestors.  Its  ruins 
lie  a  few  rods  from  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  about  1  m.  w.  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso pueblo,  N.  Mex. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  78,  1892;  Hewett 
in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  17,1907. 

Ferooanon.    See  Poquosin. 

Fereblnk.  A  ICaviagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  Port  Clarence,  Alaska. — 11th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Ferforated  itonei.  A  name  applied  to 
certain  forms  of  prehistoric  objects  the 
purpose  of  which  is  not  fully  determined, 


but  so  much  is  known  or  safely  assumed 
with  respect  to  the  majority  of  thoee  in 
collections  that  they  may  be  removed 
from  the  problematical  class  without  dan- 
ger of  serious  error.  It  is  intended  here 
to  refer  only  to  such  perforated  objects  as 
may  not  with  safety  oe  regarded  as  spin- 
dle whorls,  drill  disks,  sinkers,  ear  orna- 
ments, and  beads.  Perforated  stones  are 
widely  distributed  over  the  country,  but 
are  not  found  in  considerable  numbers 
save  in  s.  California,  where  they  are  very 
numerous  and  display  considerable  diver- 
sity of  form  and  size.  They  are  found 
with  burials  and  also  on  occupied  sites 
generally,  and  are  made  of  stone  of 
many  varieties  and  of  differing  degrees  of 
harcmess.  A  prevailing  form  throughout 
the  country  is  somewhat  ring-like,  and 
the  name  ** doughnut-stone, "sometimes 
applied,  issufi&ciently  descriptive.  Many 
01  them  are  only  ordinary  water- worn 
pebbles  or  bowlders,  unworked  exceptfor 
the  hole  drilled  through  the  shortest  di- 
ameter or  for  some  slight  alteration  in  the 
direction  of  ereater  symmetry,  others  are 
of  various  degrees  of  elaboration,  and  a 
few  show  incised  decorative  lines.  Few 
are  finished,  however,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  suggest  decidedly  that  they  were  other 
than  mere  objects  of  common  use.  It  is 
not  assumed  that  all  of  these  perforated 
objects  served  like  or  even  kindred  pur- 
poses, and  similar  objects  are  known  to 
nave  been  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  for  club-heads,  hammers,  sinkers, 
missiles,  as  weights  for  digging  sticks,  in 
playine  games,  etc.  The  Oailifomia speci- 
mens, nowever,  on  account  of  the  uni- 
formity of  their  essential  features  and  the 
very  general  traces  of  wear,  may  well  be 
regarded  as  having  served  a  single  pur- 
pose, and  that  a  practical  one.  They 
vary  from  highly  conical  or  globular 
forms  to  flattish  rings  or  disks,  and  in 
size  from  such  as  might  have  served  as 
beads  to  others  weigning  3  or  4  pounds. 
The  majority  are  of  medium  or  large  size. 
The  perforation  is  usually  somewhat 
biconical  and  a  little  larf^r  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other,  and  vanes  from  j^  to  1} 
in.  in  diameter  at  the  narrowest  part.  In 
most  cases  the  perforation  is  polished  or 
worn  smooth  by  use  and  in  such  a  way  as 
practically  todemonstrate  that  the  objects 
were  mounted  on  sticks  or  handles,  and 
that  thus  mounted  they  were  subjected 
to  prolonged  usage  as  implements.  It 
is  further  observ^  that  one  face  of  the 
flattish  forms  became  polished  in  this  use 
from  the  perforation  outward  to  the  pe- 
riphery, and  the  globular  and  conical  ones 
for  an  inch  or  more  outward  and  down- 
ward from  the  opening.  This  use  was  so 
gentle  and  involved  surfaces  so  soft  that  a 
high  polish  resulted,  without  the  least 
tendency  to  abrade  or  roughen.  In  fact 
this  polishing  is  just  such  as  would  result 
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from  continued  contact  with  the  hand 
resting  on  the  perforated  stone  in  wield- 
ing a  digging  stick  on  which  it  served  as 
a  weight.  The  fact  that  this  wear  occurs 
always  on  the  side  of  the  smaller  open- 
ing seems  to  indicate  that  the  stones  were 
slipped  down  on  a  shaft  until  arrested  by 
an  enlargement,  enough  of  the  shaft  re- 
maining above  for  a  hand-hold.  That 
most  of  these  stones  served  in  this  man- 
ner as  weights  for  digging  sticks  may  be 
regarded  as  practically  demonstrated. 
The  smaller,  toy-like  sjyecimens  were 
probably  employed  by  children  or  were 
made  especially  for  burial  with  the  dead. 
It  is  noted  that  the  periphery  of  some  of 
the  discoidal  forms  snows  traces  of  rough 
usage,  such  as  would  result  from  employ- 
ment as  hammers,  but  this  may  be  the 
result  of  usage  not  originally  intended. 

Consult  Henshaw,  perforated  Stones, 
Bull.  2,  B.  A.  E.,  1887;  Meredith  in  Moore- 
bead's  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900;  Powers  in 
Ck)nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  1877;  Putnam  in 
Rep.  Surv.  West  100th  Merid.,  vii,  1879; 
Rau  in  Smithson.  Cont,  xxii,  1876; 
Schumacher  in  11th  Rep.  Peabody  Mus., 
1878;  Yates  in  Moorehead's  Prehist. 
Impls.,  1900.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Perforating  implementi.  See  Awls, 
Drills  and  Drilling. 

Perignak.  A  Sidarumiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Seahorse  ids.,  near  Pt  Belcher, 
Alaska  (11th  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893). 
Cf.  Pemyu. 

Perip^ua.  A  former  Papago  village  s.  of 
the  Rio  Gila,  in  s.  Arizona;  pop.  400  in 
1863. 

D«l  liriqae.— Bailey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  206, 1858. 
PeriguA. — Browne,  Apache  Country,  291,  1869. 
Periqiuu— Poston  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1868,  885, 1864. 
Piriras.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  19, 1863. 

Perinimo.  A  former  Papago  village, 
probably  in  Pima  co.,  s.  Anz.,  having  46 
families  in  1865. 

Perinimo.— Davidson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  135,  1865. 
Piaanomo.— Bailey, ibid.,  208. 1858. 

Periodicals.  The  fi rst  periodical  printed 
in  any  of  the  North  American  Indian 
languages  was  the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  English  and  Chero- 
kee, edited  by  EliasBoudmot  (q.  v. ),  a  na- 
tive Indian,  and  published  in  Georgia  at 
New  Echota,  the  capital  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  from  Feb.  21,  1828,  to  Oct.  1835. 
A  religious  magazine  printed  entirely  in 
Cherokee,  called  the  Cherokee  Messenger, 
edited  by  Evan  Jones  and  J.  Bushy h«ul, 
was  issued  in  twelve  numbers  from  the 
Baptist  Mission  Press  at  Park  Hill,  Ind. 
T.,  between  Aug.  1844,  and  May  1846; 
and  a  new  series  under  the  same  title, 
edited  by  J.  Buttrick  Jones,  appeared  in 
1868,  but  was  soon  discontinued.  On 
Sept.  26,  1844,  the  first  number  of  the 
Cherokee  Ad^vcate  was  published  at  Tahle- 
quah,  Ind.  T.  This  was  a  weekly  news- 
er,  published  every  Saturday  morning, 
'  in  English  and  half  in  Cherokee. 


The  first  series  was  discontinued  in  Sept. 
1853.  A  new  series  was  begun  in  1870, 
and  a  third  series  in  1876.  Of  it,  Mooney 
(19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ill,  1900)  says:  **  It 
is  still  continued  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Nation,  printed  in  both  languages 
and  distributed  free  at  the  expense  of  the 
Nation  to  those  unable  to  read  English — 
an  example  without  parallel  in  any  other 
government. ' '  The  Cherokee  Almanac  was 
an  annual  publication  for  many  years. 

The  first  number  of  a  small  semi- 
monthly or  monthly  newspaper  in  the 
Shawnee  language,  called  Shau-juoau- 
nowe   Kesauthwau   (Shxiwnee    Sun),   was 

Sublished  from  the  Shawnee  Baptist 
lission  Press,  Ind.  T.,  on  Mar.  1,  1835, 
and  was  continued  under  the  editorship 
of  Johnston  Lykins  until  1839,  when  it 
was  discontinued.  This  was  the  first 
newspaper  printed  entirely  in  an  Indian 
language.  In  the  Seneca  language  the 
Rev.  Asher  Wright  edited  a  small  maga- 
zine called  Ne  Jaguhnigoagesgwaihah,  or 
The  Mental  Elevator,  of  which  were 
printed  at  the  Buffalo  Creek  and  Catta- 
raugus reservations  in  New  York  from 
Nov.  30,  1841,  to  Apr.  15.  1850,  nineteen 
numbers  in  all. 

The  fourth  Indian  language  to  have  a 
newspaper  of  its  own  was  the  Dakota. 
In  Nov.  1850,  the  first  number  of  Dakota 
Tawaxiiku  Kin,  or  the  Dakota  Friend, 
was  published  in  San  tee  Dakota  and  Eng- 
lish, edited  by  G.  H.  Pond,  and  print^ 
at  St  Paul,  Minn.  The  paper  was  issued 
monthly  until  Aug.  1852.  Another  news- 
jMiper,  called  lapi  Oaye  {The  Word-Car- 
rier), in  Santee  and  Yankton  Dakota, 
was  started  in  May  1871,  and  has  been 
continued  monthly  under  successive  edi- 
tors at  Greenwood,  S.  Dak.,  and  at  the 
Santee  agency,  Nebr.,  the  present  (1907) 
editor  bein^  Kev.  A.  L.  Riggs.  In  Jan. 
1878,  the  Niobrara  Mission  issued  the  first 
number  of  a  monthly  paper  called  Anp<w, 
The  Day  Break,  which  was  printed  mostly 
in  Yankton  Dakota,  and  was  continued 
afterward  at  Madison,  S.  Dak.,  imder  the 
title  Anpao  Kin,  The  Daybreak,  The 
Catholic  mission  at  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak., 
also  publishes  a  monthly  paper  in  the 
Santee  Dakota,  entitled  Sina  Sapa  Wo- 
cekiye  Taeyanpaha,  the  first  number  of 
which  was  issued  in  Feb.  1892,  with  the 
Rev.  Jerome  Hunt,  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  as  editor.  It  is  now  (1907)  in  its 
eleventh  volume. 

The  earliest  periodical  for  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians  was  entitled  Petaubun,  Peep 
of  Day,  published^  monthly  at  Samia, 
Ont.,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hurlburt, 
beginning  in  Jan.  1861.  It  was  in  Eng- 
lish and  Chippewa,  and  was  continued 
through  1862  or  later.  The  Pipe  of  Peace, 
a  Chippewa  newspaper,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  E.  F.  Wilson  in  English  and  Chip- 
pewa, was   published   monthly  at   the 
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Shingwaok  Home  in  Saalt  de  Ste  Marie 
from  Oct  1878.  till  Sept.  1879.  A  fort- 
nightly paper  called  The  Indian  was  pub- 
lished at  Hagersville,  Ont.,  from  Dec.  30, 
1885,  till  Dec.  29, 1886,  the  editor  beingthe 
chief  Kahkewaquonaby  (Dr  Peter  E. 
Jones).  Although  it  was  printed  mainly 
in  English,  some  Chippewa  articles  were 
incladed.     There  were,  moreover,  two 

riodicals  in  English  edited  by  the  Rev. 
F.  Wilson,  one  entitled  Our  Forest 
Children^  published  monthly  at  the 
Shingwank  Home  from  Feb.  1887,  to 
Sept.  1890,  and  the  other  entitled  The 
Ccmadian  Indian^  published  monthly  at 
Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  from  Oct.  1890,  to 
Sept  1891.  Beginning  with  Mar.  1896, 
the  publication  of  '*a  monthly  loumal 
[chiefly  in  Chippewa  language]  devoted 
to  the  mterests  of  the  Franciscan  missions 
among  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  In- 
dians,^* under  the  title  Anishinabe  Ena- 
ndadf  was  commenced  at  Harbor  Sprinss, 
Mich.^  by  Father  Zephyrin  Engelhard t, 
and  is  still  conducted  by  the  Franciscan 
fathers  at  that  place. 

The  periodicals  of  the  Creek  and  Choc- 
taw Indians  be^  with  the  one  called 
Our  Monthly,  printed  almost  entirely  in 
Muskogee,  of  which  the  first  volume  was 
issued  in. manuscript  in  1870-72.  From 
Jan.  1873,  to  Oct  1875,  the  numbers  were 
printed  at  Tullahasse,  Creek  Nation, 
the  editors  being  the  Rev.  W.  S.  and 
Mias  A.  A.  Robertson.  A  weekly  news- 
paper. The  Vindicalor,  "devoted  to  the 
intier^ts  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chicka- 
saws,"  printed  mostly  in  English,  with 
occasional  articles  in  Choctaw,  was  started 
at  Atoka,  Ind.  T.,  in  1872.  This  paper 
was  united  with  the  Oklahoma  Star  about 
1877  and  was  continued  as  the  Star  Mndi- 
cator  at  McAlester,  Ind.  T.  In  May 
1876,  another  weekly  newspaper,  entitled 
Indian  Journal,  was  started  at  Muscogee, 
Ind.  T.,  and  published  in  English  and 
Muskogee.  This  paper  was  at  one  time 
the  official  organ  of  the  Creek  Nation. 
Our  Brother  in  Red,  first  a  monthly  and 
afterward  a  weekly  paper,  printed  in 
English,  Muskogee,  ana  Choctaw,  was 
published  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  T.,  from 
1882  to  1889  or  later.  A  newspaper  called 
The  Indian  Champion,  "Official  Paper  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation,"  written  in  Ene- 
lish  and  Choctaw,  was  published  weekly 
at  Atoka,  Ind.  T.,  banning  in  1884, 
but  was  discontinued  at  the  close  of 
1885.  The  Indian  Mmumary,  a  monthly 
paper  in  English,  Choctaw,  and  Musko- 
gee, was  b^un  at  Eufaula,  Ind.  T.,  in 
Aug.  1884,  and  continued  at  Atoka. 
Another  weekly  paper,  called  The  Musko- 
gee Phoemx,  also  printed  in  English,  Choc- 
taw, and  Muskogee,  began  to  appear  Feb. 
16,  1888,  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  T.  The  In- 
dian Chieftain,  "devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Cherokeee,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws, 


Seminoles,  Creeks,  and  all  other  Indians 
of  the  Indian  Territory,"  was  published 
weekly  at  Vinita,  Ind.  T.,  from  1882  to 
1888.  The  Indian  Herald  was  published 
weekly  at  Pawhuska,  Osaee  Nation,  Ind. 
T.,  from  1875  to  1877  or  later.  The  In- 
dian Moccasin,  published  monthly  at 
Afton,  Ind.  T.,  by  Jeremiah  Hiibba^,  a 
native  Indian,  was  begun  in  Jan.  1893, 
and  continued  through  1894. 

Four  periodicals  printed  by  the  Indian 
missions  near  the  Pacific  coast  are  worthy 
of  mention.  One  of  these,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  of  which  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Bou- 
let  was  editor,  a  juvenile  monthly  maga- 
zine, published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Catholic  mission,  was  set  in 
tvpe,  printed,  and  in  part  was  written  by 
the  pupils  of  the  industrial  boarding 
schools  on  the  Tulalip  res.  in  Snohomish 
CO.,  Wash.,  from  May  1881,  to  May  1886. 
Another,  the  Kamloops  Waun,  itfrn*  little 
magazine  in  the  Chinook  jargon,  written 
in  ^nographic  characters  reproduced  by 
a  mimeograph,  published  irregularly  by 
Father  J.  M.  R.  Le  Jeune  at  Kamloops, 
British  Columbia,  from  May  1891,  to 
Dec  1904.  Another  is  The  Paper  that 
Narrates,  a  monthly  printed  for  two  years 
at  Stuart's  Lake,  Bnt  Col.,  in  the  I>6n^ 
syllabic  characters  invented  by  Father 
A.  G.  Morice,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  in  Oct.  1891.  The  fourth  is 
Hagaga,  printed  in  Nass  and  English  at 
Aiyansh  Mission,  Nass  r.,  Brit  Col., 
from  June  1893  until  at  least  as  late  as 
Feb.  1895. 

Several  Indian  periodicals  have  been 
published  at  the  Indian  Industrial  School 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  among  them  being  Eadle 
Keahtah  Toh,  monthly,  Jan.  1880,  to  Mar. 
1882;  School  Neu%  monthly,  June  1880. 
to  May  1883,  edited  first  by  Samuel 
Townsend,  a  Pawnee  boy,  and  later  by 
Charles  Kihega,  an  Iowa  Indian  boy; 
The  MomingSiar,  monthly,  Apr.  1882,  to 
Dec.  1887;  The  Red  Man,  monthly,  Jan. 
1888,  to  June  1900;  The  Indian  Helper, 
weekly,  Aug.  14,  1885,  to  July  6,  1900; 
the  last  two  were  consolidated  under  the 
name  The  Red  Man  and  Helper,  published 
weekly  from  July  13,  1900,  to  July  29, 
1904;  The  Arrow,  weekly,  Sept  1,  1904, 
and  still  issued. 

Of  a  kindred  nature  are  The  Moqui  Mis^ 
sion  Messenger,  established  bv  Rev.  C.  P. 
Coe,  missionary  among  the  tlopi  of  Ari- 
zona, and  published  first  at  the  Hopi  mis- 
sion in  typewriting  on  a  manifolding  ma- 
chine in  Jan.  1894,  then  printed  atChicago 
until  Apr.  1 895 ;  The  Indian  SchoolJoumal, 
printed  by  the  boys  of  the Chilocoo  Indian 
Industrial  School  at  Chilocco,  Okla. ;  The 
Albuquerque  Indian,  published  monthly 
by  the  Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  Indian 
School,  June  1905,  to  May  1906;  The 
Mission  Indian,  published  monthly,  later 
semimonthly,    at    the    Banning    (Cat.) 
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mission,  from  1885  to  1900;  the  Indian 
AdvocaJUy  published  monthly  by  the  Bene- 
dictine Fathers  of  Sacred  Heart  Mission, 
Okla.)  beginning  in  Jan.  1889;  The  New  In- 
dian, monthly  organ  of  the  Indian  Train- 
ing School  at  Stewart,  Nev.,  beginning  in 
1903;  The  Indian  Advance,  published 
monthly  by  the  Carson  Indian  School, 
Carson,  Nev.,  from  Sept.  1899;  and  two 
magazines  recently  established,  one  The 
Native  American,  published  by  the  Indian 
School  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  the  other  The 
Indian  Outlook,  published  monthly  by 
Rev.  J.  B.  Rounds  at  Darlington,  Okla. 

The  only  periodical  in  the  Greenland 
Eskimo,  entitled  AtuagagdliutU,  an  S-pase 
quartopaper,  with  woodcuts,  has  been  pub- 
lished irregularly  at  Nungme  (Godthaab), 
since  Jan.  1861.  (w.  e.) 

Ferkoton,    See  Poauosin. 

Pemyn.  A  Nuwukmiut  Eskimo  sum- 
mer village  on  the  w.  shore  of  Elson  bay, 
close  to  I^  Barrow,  Alaska.  Cf.  Perinak. 
Pergni^.— Officers  (1849-68)  cited  by  Baker,  Qeof. 
Diet.  Alaska,  494,  1906.  Ferinutk.— Baker,  ibid. 
Ferignaz.— Ray  (1885)  quoted  by  Baker,  ibid. 
FemyA.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  84, 1892. 

Ferqniman.  An  Algonquian  tribe  or 
band  li  vine  in  1700  on  the  n.  side  of  Albe- 
marle sd.,  W.  C. — Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes 
of  the  East,  7,  1894. 

Fenimmon  (an  apocopated  form  of  Re- 
nApe  patfimhian,  *driea  fruit,'  i.  e.  fruit 
dried  artificially;  iioisipaAmtneu,  *he  (or 
she)  dries  fruit.'  Fruit  dried  spontane- 
ously would  be  pajiirntn,  *  dry  fruit. '  The 
word  is  cognate  with  Nipissing  jMuMfnan, 
a  name  in  that  dialect  for  a  raisin  or  a 
dried  huckleberry;  Cree  paiilmlnan,  a 
name  for  any  fruit  dried  artindally.  Ac- 
cording to  J.  P.  Dunn  (inf'n,  1907),  among 
the  Miami  and  western  Algonquian  tribes 
generally  it  ia jMhkemin).  Tne  fruit  of 
Diospyros  virginiana,  of  the  Ebenacese  or 
Ebony  family,  known  also  as  date-plum, 
or  possum- wood.  The  tree  is  found  over  a 
large  part  of  the  United  States  from  Con- 
necticut to  Florida  and  from  Ohio  to 
Texas.  A  species  {Diospyros  texana)  is 
known  as  Mexican  persimmon,  black 
persimmon,  chapote,  etc.  The  Creole 
name,  plaquemin,  is  a  corruption  of  Illi- 
nois piahimin  ( cf .  Miami  piankimin ) .  The 
earlv  writers  on  the  Virginian  country 
spelled  the  word  in  divers  ways,  as  putch- 
amin  (Capt.  John  Smith,  1&2),  pessem- 
min  (Strachey,  1610-1613),  persimena 
(1648),  parsimon,  posimon,  putchimon,  pit- 
chumon,  persimon  (Clayton,  Flora  Virg., 
43,  156, 1743).  This  fruit,  which  resem- 
bles a  yellow  plum,  but  is  globular  and 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  exceedingly 
austere  and  astringent  before  maturity, 
and,  as  Capt.  John  Smith  (who  was  the 
first  to  notice  it,  under  the  name  of  put- 
chamin)  observes,  draws  **a  man's  mouth 
awry  with  much  torment";  but,  in  the 
fall,  after  bletting,  and  being  softened  by 
the  frost,  it  becomes  sweet  and  tine-fla- 


vored. In  the  3-  the  fruit  remains  adhe- 
rent to  the  branches  long  after  the  leaves 
have  been  shed  (a  fact  to  which  the  name 
mentioned  by  Smith  alludes),  and,  when 
it  falls  to  the  ground,  is  ea^rly  devoured 
by  wuld  and  domestic  animals.  It  was 
much  esteemed  by  the  Virginia  Indians, 
who  preserved  it  by  drying  it  upon  mats 
spread  upon  frames  or  barbecues.  It  is 
from  the  berries  in  the  form  of  prunes 
that  the  name,  after  undergoing  many 
vicissitudes  of  spelling,  has  been  nanded 
down  to  us,  that  probably  being  the  con- 
dition in  which  tne  fruit  was  locally  first 
seen,  by  the  English  settlers,  in  use  among 
the  Indians.  Tne  name  of  the  fruit  in  a 
fresh  or  growing  state  {puichamin  or  fit- 
chamin)  became  obsolete  at  the  beginmng 
of  the  third  quarter  of  the  18th  century. 
The  fruit  is  used  in  the  S.  for  making  a 
beverage  called  * '  persimmon  ( or  simmon ) 
beer,"  which  is  much  liked  by  country 
folk.  *  *  Persimmon  wine  "  is  a  spirituous 
liquor  obtained  by  distilling  persimmon 
beer. 

"  Huckleberry  above  the  persimmon" 
is  a  Southern  phrase  meamng  to  excel 
(Bartlett).  **To  rake  up  the  persim- 
mons" is  a  Southern  gambling  term  for 
pocketing  the  stakes,  or  gathermg  in  the 
^* chips."  "The  longest  pole  knocks 
down  the  most  simmons"  is  a  Southern 
adage  meaning  that  the  strongest  partj 
gains  the  day.  "  That's  persimmons ' '  is 
a  Southemism  for  "that's  fine."  The 
hard  flat  seeds  of  the  persimmon  were 
used  by  the  Algonquian  Indians  of  Vir- 

S'nia  in  pla3dng  their  mamantuwdkanf  or 
ce  game.  (a.  f.  c.    w.  b.  g.) 

Femka.    The  Frcg  or  Toad  clan  of  San 
Felipe  pueblo,  N.  Alex. 
Fi'iiika-hibio.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  850, 
1896  {kdno  =.  'people'). 

Fetawa  (MHhawa,  'elk,'  from  which 
comes  the  word  for  *  horse.' — W.  J.). 
Given  as  the  Horse  gens  of  the  Shawnee. 
MoeawiL.~Wm.  Jones. infii.  1906.  Fe-M-wiL'.— Mor- 
gan, Anc.  Soc.,  168, 1877. 

Feioadero  ( Span.  '  fisherman ' ) .  A  for- 
mer Yuma  rancheria  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Gila  r.,  s.  w.  Arizona,  visited  by  Anza  and 
Font  in  1775. 

El  PMoad«ro.~Anza  and  Font  cited  by  Bancroft. 
Ariz,  and  N.  Hex.,  892, 1889. 

Feioadero.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Pima, 
with  237  inhabitants  in  1730.  Situated  in 
N.  Sonora,  Mexico;  definite  locality  un- 
known. 

Saa  Pablo  del  F*Madero.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.. 
847.1864.  S.PabloFefloadaro.— Rivera  (1780)  quoted 
by  Bancroft.  No.  MCx.  States.  1, 613. 1884. 

Feioado  (contr.  from  Span.  Qjo  Ptscado^ 
^fish  spring,'  on  account  of  numerous 
small  fu9h  in  a  spring  there;  native  name 
Heshotatsinan,  or  Heshotatsinakwin, 
*  place  of  the  pictographs').  A  Zufii 
summer  village  about  15  m.  b.  of  Zofii 
pueblo,  N.  Mex.  The  pueblo  was  built 
on  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  town, 
on  the  walls  of  which  may  still  be  seen 
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sculptared  pictography,  whence  the  na- 
tive name.  See  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  95,1891. 

Batata  Ibba.— Bandelicr  in  Revue  d'Ethnog., 
200,  1886  (misprint;.  S»-iho-ta-Ui'n&.— Cushiug 
in  The  Millstone,  ix.  55,  Apr.  1884.  H»-sho-U- 
Ui'-nft-kw«.~Ibid.  ( *i)eople  of  the  pictured  town ' ) . 
H^  sho  to  te£  iuui.--Ciishing  in  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.. 
494, 1886.  Hadi-o-to-tsi<«*.~Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am. 
£th.  and  Arch.,  l,  map,  1891.  Hethoto  Tnnan.— 
Bandeller  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  833, 1892  (re- 
ferring to  the  ruin).  <Ho  da  PMoado.~Qat<«het  in 
Mag.  Am.  Hist..  260,  Apr.  1882.  Oio  P^reado.— 
Eaton  In  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  220,  1854 
(misprint).  Ojo  Peswdo.— Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  8,  44, 1856.  Cjo  PMoado.— Eastman, 
map  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  1854  (mis- 

Erint).  Patoado.— Common  map  form.  Piseao.— 
[ughes,  Doniphan's  Exped.  ,197. 1848.  Preaeado.— 
Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  127,  1898  (mis- 
print). 

Petoado.  An  unidentified  tribe,  spoken 
of  in  1683  by  Juan  Sabeata,  a  Jumano 
Indian  from  the  mouth  of  Conchos  r., 
N.  E.  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  It  was  one  of 
36  tribes,  friendly  to  his  own,  said  by  Sa- 
beata  to  live  on  Nueces  r.,  3  days'  journey 
from  his  home  (Mendoza,  Viase,  l#83-84, 
MS.  in  Archivo  General).      (h.  ^  b.) 

Pethawah  {Pi-zhe^^wa,  The  Lynx).  A 
Miami  chief,  better  known  on  the  fron- 
tier as  John  B.  Richardville;  bom  on  St 
Marys  r. ,  Ind. ,  near  the  present  Ft  Wayne, 
about  1761.  After  the  death  of  Little  Tur- 
tle the  chiefship  fell  to  Peshewah.  In- 
heritini^  noble  French  blood  on  his  lather's 
side,  his  abilities  were  such,  it  is  said, 
as  well  adapted  him  to  direct  the  afi^irs 
of  the  Miami.  He  spoke  French  and 
English  fluently,  as  well  as  his  native 
tongue;  and  for  many  years  his  house  on 
the  bank  of  St  Marys  r.,  about  4  m.  from 
Ft  Waype,  was  known  as  the  abode  of 
hospitality.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Aug.  13,  1841,  Peshewah  was  about  80 
years  of  age  and  was  r^rded  as  the 
wealthiest  Indian  m  North  America,  his 
property,  it  is  said,  bein^  valued  at  more 
than  a  million  dollars.  The  town  of 
Ruasiaville,  Ind.,  takes  its  name,  in  cor- 
rupted form,  from  him.    (c.  t.    j.  p.  d.  ) 

Peihla  (<bald  head').  A  band  of  the 
Oglala  Teton  Sioux. 

Pa-ela.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £.,  220,  1897.  Pa-ila.— Ibid.  Short  hair.— 
Culbertson  in  Smithaon.  Rep.  1850, 142. 1851. 

Peihlapteehela  (^short  bald  head'). 
A  band  of  the  Oglala  Teton  Sioux. 
Pa-tia-ptoetoala.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  220, 1897.  Pe-hi'-pte-M-U.--%ayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  876,  1862  (trans, 
'short  hair  band').  Pe-Ua-ptaitela.— Dorsey,  op. 
cit.     Short  hair  band. — Hayden,  op.  cit. 

Pefqnii.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy,  in  the  region  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande,  in  New  Mexico,  in 
1598.-Ofiate  (1698)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

PeMaeot.  A  noted  chief  of  the  Narra- 
ganset  (162a-77),  brother  of  Mianto- 
nomo.  In  1645-558  war  was  threatened 
between  his  people  and  the  English,  but 
was  avoided  after  much  talk  and  confer- 


ence, chiefly  by  the  diplomacy  of  Nini- 
eret.  Pessacus  met  his  death  in  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Mohawk.  The  unlatin- 
ized  form  of  his  name  appears  as  Pes- 
sacks.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Peitemmin.    See  Persimmon. 

Pestles.  Implements  used  by  the  abo- 
ri^nes  in  combination  with  mortars  and 
grinding  plates  for  pulverizing  foods, 
paints,  and  other  substances.  The  use  of 
pestles  was  general,  and  they  are  still  con- 
stant! }r  employed  by  tribes  retaining  their 
primitive  customs.  They  are  m^e  of 
stone,  wood,  and  more  rarely  of  other  ma- 
terials. Bowlders  and  other  natural  stones 
of  suitable  shape  are  very  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  grinding  work,  and  the  less 
perfectly  adapted  forms  are  inodifled  to 
accommodate  them  to  the  hand  and  to 
the  particular  grinding  surface.  Pestles 
for  use  on  flat  surfaces  are  cylindrical  and 
used  with  a  rolling  motion,  or  are  flftt^^iaK 
beneath  for  use  after  the  manner  of  a 
muUer  (q.  v.).  For  use  in  a  depression 
or  a  deep  receptacle  the  grinding  end  of 
the  implement  is  round  or  conical,  while 
the  upper  part  or  handle  is  shaped  for 
convenience  in  grasping  or  is  carved  to 
represent  some  esoteric  concept  associated 
in  the  primitive  mind  with  the  function  of 
the  apparatus.  In  many  cases  the  shape 
of  the  implement  was  such  that  it  could 
be  used  in  one  position  as  a  muller  and 
in  another  as  a  pestle  (indeed,  the  Seneca 
apply  the  same  name  to  both  pestle  and 
mortar,  but  modified  by  the  terms  '*  up- 
per" and  ** lower"),  w*nile  some  exam- 
ples have  a  concave  surface,  available  as 
a  mortar.  The  same  stone  becomes  also 
on  occasion  a  nut  cracker  and  a  hammer. 
Long,  slender,  cylindrical  pestles  are 
common  in  the  Eastern  states,  a  length  of 
2  ft  being  common,  while  the  diameter 
rarely  exceeds  3  in.  In  the  Ohio  and 
adjacent  valleys  a  short,  somewhat  coni- 
cal or  bell-shaped  form  prevails,  while  on 
the  Pacific  slope  the  shapes  are  remark- 
ably varied.  The  prevalent  type  of  Cal- 
ifornia pestle  is  somewhat  cylindrical,  but 
tapers  gracefully  upward,  the  length  va- 
rying from  a  few  inches  to  nearly  3  ft. 
They  are  sometimes  encircled  bv  a  ridge 
near  the  base  to  keep  the  hand  from  slip- 
ping down,  and  frequently  terminate 
above  in  a  similar  encircling  ridge  or  a 
conical  knob.  On  the  N.  W.  coast  the 
shapes  are  still  more  noteworthy,  occa- 
sional examples  being  carved  to  represent 
animal  forms.  Some  are  T-shaped,  sug- 
gesting the  conventional  pillow  of  the 
Egyptians,  while  still  others  have  perfo- 
rate or  annular  handles.  Stone  pestles 
are  found  on  inhabited  sites,  but  were 
rarely  buried  with  the  dead.  They  are 
less  common  in  portions  of  the  S.  where 
stone  was  not  plentiful,  and  in  the  Pueblo 
country,  where  the  metate  and  muller 
were  in  general  use. 
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Wooden  pestles  were  used  with  wooden 
mortars,  and  were  often  maul-shaped,  al- 
though both  ends  were  sometimes  en- 
laived,  the  implement  being  so  long  as  to 
be  neld  midway  in  its  lengtl},  the  oper- 
ator standing  upright.  Very  commonly 
the  smaller  end  was  used  in  the  mortar, 
and  the  receptacle  was  deep  and  sharply 
conical  to  suit.  Schoolcraft  illustrates  an 
ingenious  use  of  pestles  by  the  Indians  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  implement  being 
suspended  from  the  elastic  branch  of  a 
tree,  by  which  means  the  arduous  task  of 
lifting  the  heavy  weight  was  avoided. 

For  references  to  writings  relating  to 
pestles,  see  Mortars.  (w.  h.  h.  ) 

Fetaikuk  {Petd^kuk^  *  where  the  jpctoi 
[ash  tree?]  stands').  A  former  Pima 
nllage  in  s.  Arizona. — Russell,  Pima  MS., 
B.A.E.,  16,  1902.    Cf.  Pitor. 

Petalefliaro(  PUarisharUy  *chief  of  men  M. 
A  Skidi  Pawnee  chief,  son  of  Old  Knife 
(Letalesha),  bom  about  1797.  Lon^  de- 
scribes him  as  a  man  of  fine  physique 
and  prepossessing  countenance,  and  as  the 
most  intrepid  warrior  of  his  tribe.  It  was 
he  who,  at  one  time,  when  his  tribesmen 
were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  sacrific- 
ing a  captive  Comanche  woman,  stepped 
forward  and  declared  that  it  was  his 
Other's  wish  to  abolish  this  practice,  and 
that  he  presented  himself  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  down  his  own  life  on  the  spot 
or  of  releasing  the  victim.  He  then  cut 
the  thongs  that  bound  the  woman  to  a 
cross,  bore  her  swiftly  through  the  crowd 
to  a  horse,  which  he  presented  to  her, 
and,  having  mounted  another  himself, 
conveyed  her  beyond  the  reach  of  imme- 
diate pursuit;  after  having  supplied  her 
with  food,  and  admonishing  her  to  make 
the  best  of  her  way  to  her  own  tribe, 
which  was  at  the  distance  of  at  least  400 
m.,  he  returned  to  his  village.  **This 
daring  deed,"  says  Long,  "would,  almost 
to  a  certainty,  have  terminated  in  an  un- 
successful attempt  under  the  arm  of  any 
other  warrior,  and  Petalesharo  was,  no 
doubt,  indebted  for  this  successful  and 
noble  achievement  to  the  distinguished 
renown  which  his  feats  of  chivalry  had 
already  gained  for  him  and  which  com- 
manded the  high  respect  of  all  his  rival 
warriors.''  He  signed,  in  behalf  of  his 
tribe,  the  treaty  of  Grand  Pawnee  village 
on  Platte  r.,  Nebr.,  Oct.  9, 1833,  as  Pe-tah- 
lay-shah-rho.  The  treatv  of  Table  cr., 
Nebr., Sept.  24,1867, was  siened  by  *Teta- 
nesharo,  the manand  the  chief."  (c.  t.) 

Petalnma.  A  former Moauelumnan  vil- 
lage about  2  m.  E.  of  Petaluma,  Sonoma 
CO.,  Cal.  (s.  A.  B.) 

Petalnma.~Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Mar.  80, 1860. 
Yol-hios.— Ibid. 

Petangenikatkika  ('those  who  became 
human  beings  by  the  aid  of  a  crane'). 
A  Quapawjjens. 

Onme  fens.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229, 1897. 
Pe'ta-  e'nikaei'iia.— Ibid. 


Fetaniqwut    See  MahabiUuh. 

Petao.  A  villa^  or  tribe  mentioned  by 
Joutel  as  living  m  1687  n.  or  n.w.  of  the 
Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Texas.  The  re- 
gion was  the  abode  of  Caddoan  tribes, 
and  also  of  a  few  intrusive  Tonka  wan  and 
Karankawan  Indians.  The  name  seems 
to  have  been  mentioned  to  Joutel  by  the 
Ebahamo  Indians,  who  were  probably  af- 
filiated with  the  Karankawa.  (  a.  c.  f.  ) 
P«tao.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hi»t.  Coll.  La.,  i, 
188. 1846.  Petaro.-Joutel  (1687)  in  Margrry,  IK^.. 
Tii,  289,  1878.  Petaz.— Shea  in  Charlevoix,  New 
France,  rv,  78.  1870.  PetoarM.— Barcia,  Enmyo. 
271, 1723.  Peturd.-JouteI  (1687)  in  Margry,  I>«c., 
HI.  289. 1878.  Petsare.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French. 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  152, 1846. 

Petohalemhpaka  {Pe-tchale-ruh-paf-ka^ 
*  raven ' ) .  Given  by  Morgan  ( Anc.  Soc , 
159, 1877)  as  a  gens  of  the  Crow  tribe,  but 
more  probably  it  was  a  society  or  a  local 
buid. 

Petohenanalai.    See  Buckarwahela^. 

Petdeln.  The  extinct  Turkey  clan  of 
the  fonmer  pueblo  of  Pecos,  New  Mexico. 
Pe-dihl-la.— Hewettin  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  vi,  481, 
1904.  Stetdelft'+.— Hodge  In  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix, 
852. 1896  ( +  -  (uA  -  'people'). 

Petenegowati.  A  Mono  tribe  formerly 
living  in  Esmeralda  co.,  w.  Nev.;  pop. 
150  in  1870.  They  were  found  by  Mer- 
riam  in  1903  just  across  the  line,  in  Owens 
vallev  Oal. 

Ma-ha'-Wit-tuh.— Powers,  Inda.  W.  Nev.,  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1876  (a  *  pine-nut  eaters').  Owana  VaUej 
PalutM.— Merriam  in  Science,  xix,  916,  June  15, 
1904.— Petenecowat  Pah-XTtM.— Campbell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  113,  1870.  Petoaaqoats.— -Merriam,  op. 
cit.    Pet-t6i-i-fwut— Powers,  op.  cit. 

Peticado  (probably  Fr.  Petit  Caddo,  kit- 
tle, or  lower,  Caddo ' ).  The  name  given 
bjf  Mezi^res  in  1770  to  one  of  the  Caddoan 
tribes  between  the  Adai  and  the  Kadoha- 
dacho,  in  Texas.  Having  left  the  Adai, 
Mezi^res  passed  through  the  Yatasi  vil- 
lage, thence  to  the  Peticado,  thence  to 
the  Kadohadacho.  The  context  of  the 
reports  makes  it  appear  that  the  Peticado, 
also  called  "the  Uado,"  were  nearer  to 
the  Yatasi  than  to  the  Kadohadacho,  and 
that  their  village  was  on  or  near  Red  r. 
At  this  time  the  Peticado  villa^  was  dom- 
inated by  French  traders,  particularly  one 
Du  Pain,  who  opposed  the  Spanish  intru- 
sion (Mezi^res,  Kelazion,  Oct  21,  1770, 
MS.  in  Archive  Greneral,  Provincias  In- 
temas,  100;  Fray  Santa  Marfa  to  the 
Viceroy,  July  21,  1774,  MS.  in  Archive 
General).  (h.  e.  b.) 

OadM.— Carabaxal,  Oct.  80. 1770.  Relarion,  op.  cit. 
Pitioado.— Santa  Maria,  1774,  op.  cit 

Petkhaninikkatkina   ('crane    people'). 
A  social  division  of  the  Osage,  said  by 
Dorsev  to  be  a  subgens. 
Pe'toa>'i'niak'id>'a.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  as,  1897. 

Petodteka  {Pe-tod-se^ka,  'white  spot'). 
A  Paviotso  wmd  formerly  about  Carson 
and  Walker  lakes,  w.  Nev.— Dodge  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  374,  1860. 

Petroglypkf.    See  Pldographs. 

Petakqaimimk.    See  Tuckemuck. 
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Fetatek  (PEtu^t'k,  or  PtVUk,  *  little 
spring  [of  water]').  A  villa^  of  the 
Nicola  band  of  the  mlak^pamuk,  41  m. 
above  Spences  Bridge,  Brit.  Col. — Teit  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mas.  Nat  Hist.,  ii,  174,  1900. 

PewikwitUtchn  (Pe^-vn-hmthl-tchu, 
'  grass  swallowers,'  in  allosion  to  their 
dnnking  dew  and  rain  water ) .  An  aborig- 
inal people^  mentioned  in  Zufii  tradition 
as  having  lived  at  a  settlement  about  13 
m.  s.  of  the  present  Zufii  pueblo.  See 
Shuminkyaiman,  (p.  h.  c.) 

Peyotan  (*peyote  place*).  A  Cora 
pueblo  and  seat  of  a  mission  near  the  e. 
bank  of  Rio  San  Pedro,  about  lat.  22^40', 
Jalisco,  Mexico.  Santa  Rosa  wa^  its 
\iBita. 
8.  JwuK  Ptyotea.— Orosco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  280. 1864. 

Peyota  (Spanish  derivative  from  the 
Nahuatl  peyoUf  'caterpillar,'  referring  to 
the  downy  center  of  the  * '  button  " ) .  A 
species  of  small  cactus,  variously  classified 
as  Anhalonmm or  Lophophora  (Coulter), 
found  in  the  arid  hills  alon^  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  and  southward  m  Mexico; 
formerly  and  still  much  used  for  cere- 
monial and  medicinal  purposes  by  all  the 
tribes  between  the  Rocky  mts.  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  Arkansas  r.  south- 
ward, almost  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Amon^  the  various  tribes  it  is  known  un- 
der different  names,  as  sefli  (Kiowa); 
wokowi  (Comanche);  hikori  or  hikuli 
( Tarahumare ) .  By  the  whites  it  is  com- 
mon! y  but  incorrectly  known  as  ''mes- 
cal," from  a  confusion  with  the  maguey 
cactus  of  the  S.  W.  from  which  the  fiery 
intoxicant  mescal  is  prepared.  In  ap- 
pearance the  peyote  plant  resembles  a 
radish  in  size  and  shape,  the  top  only 
appearing  above  ground.  From  the  cen- 
ter springs  a  b^utiful  white  blossom, 
which  is  later  displaced  by  a  tuft  of  white 
down.  N.  of  the  Rio  Grande  this  top 
alone  is  used,  being  sliced  and  dried  to 
form  the  so-called  "outton."  In  Mexico 
tl^e  whole  plant  is  cut  into  slices,  dried, 
and  used  in  decoction,  while  the  cere- 
mony also  is  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  northern  tribes. 

Some  chemical  study  of  the  plant  was 
made  by  the  German  chemist  Lewin  as 
e&T\y  as  1888,  but  the  first  knowledge  of 
its  ritual  use  was  given  to  the  world  in 
1891  by  James  Mooney,  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnoloey,  who  had  witnessed 
the  ceremony  whfle  engaged  in  ethno- 
logic investigations  among  the  Kiowa, 
and  brought  back  to  Washington  a  large 
quantity  for  medical  and  psychologic  ex- 
perimentation. Tests  thus  far  made  indi- 
cate that  it  possesses  varied  and  valuable 
medicinal  propert  ies,  tending  to  confirm 
the  idea  of  the  Indians,  who  regard  it 
almost  as  a  panacea. 

Among  the  Tarahumare  and  others  of 
Mexico  tbe  chief  feature  of  the  ceremony. 


as  described  by  Lumholtz,  is  a  dance. 
Among  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  other 
Plains  tribes  it  is  rather  a  ceremony  of 
prayer  and  quiet  contemplation.  It  is 
usually  performed  as  an  mvocation  for 
the  recovery  of  some  sick  person.  It  is 
held  in  a  tipi  specially  erected  for  the 
purpose,  and  begins  usually  at  night,  con- 
tinuing until  the  sun  is  well  up  in  the 
morning.  As  many  men  as  can  sit  com- 
fortably within  the  tipi  circle  mav  par- 
ticipate, but,  as  a  rule,  women  do  not 
take  part  in  the  ceremony  proper,  but 
occupy  themselves  with  the  preparation 
of  the  sacred  food  and  of  the  feast  in 
which  all  join  at  the  close  of  the  perfor- 
mance. A  fire  is  kept  burning  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tipi,  inclosed  within  a  crescent- 
shaped  mound,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
placed  a  sacred  peyote.  Following  an 
opening  prayer  by  the  chief  priest,  four 
peyotee  are  distributed  to  each  partici- 
pant, who  chews  and  swallows  them, 
after  which  the  sacred  songs  be^  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  drum  and  rattle, 
each  man  singing  four  son^  in  turn,  and 
are  kept  up  all  night,  varied  by  the  in- 
tervals of  prayer  and  other  distributions 
of  peyote,  with  a  peculiar  baptismal  cere- 
mony at  midnight  The  number  of  *  *  but- 
tons '  eaten  by  one  individual  during  the 
night  varies  from  10  to  40,  and  even  more, 
the  drug  producing  a  sort  of  spiritual  ex- 
altation oiffering  entirely  from  that  pro- 
duced by  any  other  known  drug,  and 
apparently  without  any  reaction.  The 
effect  is  heightened  by  the  weird  lullaby 
of  the  songs,  the  constant  sound  of  the 
drum  and  rattle,  and  the  fitful  glare  of 
the  fire.  At  some  point  during  the  cere- 
mony the  sick  person  is  usually  brought 
in  to  be  prayed  for,  and  is  allowed  to  eat 
one  or  more  specially  consecrated  peyotes. 
At  daylight  the  Momiujo;  Star  song  vs  sung, 
when  the  women  pass  m  the  sacred  food, 
of  which  each  worshiper  partakes,  ana 
the  ceremony  concludes  with  the  Meat 
song.  The  rest  of  the  morning  is  pven 
to  friendly  gossip,  followed  by  a  dinner 
under  leafy  arbors,  after  which  the  various 
families  disperse  to  their  homes. 

Consult  Lewin,  Ueber  Anhalonium 
Lewinii,  1888;  Lumholtz  (1)  Tarahumari 
Dances  and  Plant  Worship,  1894,  (2) 
Symbolism  of  the  Huichol  Indians,  1900, 
(3)  Unknown  Mexico,  1902;  Mooney,  The 
Mescal  Plant  and  Ceremony,  and  Prentiss 
and  Morgan,  Therapeutic  Uses  of  Mescal 
Buttons,  1896;  Mooney,  Calendar  History 
of  the  Kiowa,  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898; 
Ellis,  Mescal,  1898;  Urbina,  El  Peyote  y 
el  Ololiuhqui,  1900.  (j.  m.) 

Peytre.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^d.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 
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Pfla  (Pfid^'taiina,  ^feather  people*).  A 
clan  01  the  pueblo  of  Taoe,  N.  Mex. — 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1899. 

Pflalola  (Pfialdla-taiincL,  *  earring  peo- 
ple'). A  clan  of  the  pueblo  of  Taoe, 
N.  Mex.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1899. 

PfLataikwahlaonan  ( PficUaihva^hldonan) . 
A  clan  of  the  pueblo  of  Taoe,  N.  Mex. — 
Hodge  field  notee,  B.  A.  K,  1899. 

Philip.     See  King  Philip. 

Fhillimees.  A  Seminole  town  on  or  near 
Suwannee  r.,  w.  Fla.,  in  1817. — Drake, 
Bk.  Indians,  x,  1848. 

Fhysioloffy.  While  practically  nothing 
is  known  of  the  physiology  of  the  Eskimo, 
with  the  exception  of  their  great  capacity 
for  animal  fooa,  recent  investigations  have 
yielded  definite  information  in  this  liiie 
r^arding  the  Indians.  It  has  been  sup- 
p(Sed  that  in  his  physiologic  functions 
the  Indian  differs  considerably  from  the 
white  man,  but  the  greater  our  knowledge 
in  this  direction  the  fewer  the  differences 
appear;  there  is,  however,  a  certain  lack 
of  uniformity  in  this  respect  between 
the  two  races. 

The  period  of  gestation  of  Indian 
women  is  apparently  the  same  as  that  of 
the  whites,  and  the  new-bom  child  is  in 
every  way  comparable  to  the  white  infant. 
It  b^ns  to  suckle  as  soon  as  it  is  given 
the  breast,  generally  shows  excellent 
nutrition,  and  has  from  the  beginning  a 
good  voice.  In  6  to  8  months  the  first 
teeth  appear;  during  the  7th  or  8th  month 
the  child  b^ins  to  sit  up;  at  1  year  it 
stands  alone,  and  soon  after  b^ins  to 
walk;  at  the  age  of  about  18  months  it 
commences  to  talk,  and  when  4  years  of 
age  it  has  a  good  command  *of  langua^. 
During  its  first  year  the  Indian  child 
spends  as  much  time  in  sleeping  as  does 
a  healthy  white  child,  and  aiter  the  first 
year  is  very  play  f  ul.  It  cries,  on  the  aver- 
age, less  than  the  white  child,  but  the 
principal  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  the 
fact  that  it  is  generally  well  nourished 
and  not  sickly.  The  infant  is  nursed 
usually  much  later  than  among  whites, 
not  infrequently  up  to  its  3d  or  4th  year, 
but  after  its  6th  to  9th  month  it  also  par- 
takes of  most  of  the  foods  of  its  parents. 
Up  to  the  7th  year  incontinence  of  urine 
is  quite  frequent,  apparently  without 
pathological  cause,  but  this  disappears 
spontaneously  thereafter. 

As  among  whites,  the  period  of  puberty 
in  the  Indian  is  earlier  in  the  low  and  hot 
regions  than  in  those  that  are  elevated  or 
cold.  In  such  very  hot  regions  as  the 
lower  Colorado  valley  many  of  the  girls 
begin  to  menstruate  between  the  a^  of 
11  and  13;  while  among  tribes  that  live  at 
a  considerable  altitude,  as  the  Apache  of 
Arizona  and  the  Indians  farther  n.,  this 
function  begins  usually  during  the  13th 
or  14th  year,  and  delays  are  more  numer- 


ous; precise  data  from  many  localities 
are  as  yet  lacking.  The  development  of 
the  breast  in  the  girl  commences  usually 
at  about  the  12th  year,  and  except  among 
individuals  there  appears  to  be  no  great 
variation  among  the  tribes  of  which  there 
is  most  knowledge.  Full  development  of 
the  breast  is  seldom  attained  in  the  un- 
married young  woman  before  the  18th 
year.  The  time  of  puberty  in  Indian 
Doys  differs  apparently  but  little,  if  any, 
from  that  in  whites.  Scanty  growth  of 
mustache  is  noticeable  from  about  the 
16th  year,  sometimes  much  later. 

Marriage  is  generally  entered  into  ear- 
lier than  among  American  whites;  only 
few  girls  of  more  than  18  years,  and  few 
young  men  of  more  than  22  years,  are  un- 
married. Now  and  then  a  girl  is  married 
at  14  or  15,  and  there  is  an  instance  of  a 
Comanche  girl  of  11  years  who  married  a 
Kiowa.  Among  the  latter  tribe  it  is  not 
exceptional  for  girls  to  be  married  at  13. 
Indian  women  bear  children  early,  and 
the  infants  of  even  the  youngest  mothers 
seem  in  no  way  defective.  The  birth  rate 
is  generally  high,  from  6  to  9  births  in  a 
family  being  usual.  Twins  are  not  very 
uncommon,  but  triplets  occur  very  rarely. 
One  or  more  naturally  sterile  women  may 
be  met  in  every  large  band. 

The  adult  life  of  the  Indian  offers  noth- 
ing radically  different  from  that  of  ordi- 
nary whites.  The  supposed  early  aging 
of  Indian  women  is  by  no  means  genenu 
and  is  not  characteristic  of  the  race; 
when  it  occurs,  it  is  due  to  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  life  of  the  individual. 
Gray  hairs  in  small  numbers  may  occa- 
sionally be  found,  as  in  brunette  whites, 
even  in  children,  but  such  occurrence  is 
without  significance.  Senile  grayness 
does  not  commence  earlier  than  among 
healthy  whites,  and  it  advances  more 
slowly,  seldom,  if  ever,  reaching  the 
degree  of  complete  whiteness.  Baldness 
not  due  to  disease  is  extremely  rare.  A 
common  phenomenon  observed  in  the 
aged  Indian  is  pronounced  wrinkling  of 
the  skin  of  the  face  and  other  parts.  Lit- 
tle is  known  as  to  the  exact  period  of 
menopause  in  t^e  women,  for  but  few 
of  them  know  their  actual  age.  Men 
remain  potent,  at  least  occasionally, 
much  beyond  50  years.  The  longevity 
of  the  Indian  is  very  much  like  that  of  a 
healthy  white  man.  There  are  individ- 
uals who  reach  the  age  of  100  years  and 
more,  but  they  are  exceptional.  Among 
aged  Indians  there  is  usually  little  de- 
crepitude. Aged  women  predominate 
somewhat  in  numbers  over  aged  men. 
Advanced  senility  is  marked  by  general 
emaciation,  marked  wrinkling  of  the 
skin,  forward  inclination  of  the  body, 
and  gradual  diminution  of  muscular 
power  as  well  as  of  acuteness  of  the 
senses.     The  teeth  are  often  much  worn 
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down,  or  are  loet  mainly  throogh  the 
absorption  of  the  alveolar  processes. 

Among  the  more  primitive  tribes,  who 
often  pass  through  periods  of  want, 
capacity  for  food  is  larger  than  in  the 
avera^  whites.  Real  excesses  in  eating 
are  witnessed  among  such  tribes,  but  prin- 
cipally at  feasts.  On  the  reservations, 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
consumption  of  food  by  the  Indian  is 
usually  moderate.  All  Indians  readily 
develop  a  strong  inclination  for  and  are 
easily  affected  by  alcoholic  drinks.  The 
average  Indian  ordinarily  passes  some- 
what more  time  in  sleep  than  the  civil* 
ized  white  man;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
manifests  considerable  capability  for  en- 
during its  loss.  Yawning,  snoring,  eruc- 
tation, and  flatus  are  about  as  common 
with  Indians  as  with  whites.  Sneezing, 
however,  is  rare,  and  hiccough  even  more 
so.  Dreams  are  frequent  and  variable. 
Illusions  or  hallucinations  in  health}r  in- 
dividuals and  under  ordinary  conditions 
have  not  been  observed.  Lefthanded- 
ness  occurs  in  every  tribe,  and  with 
nearly  the  same  frequency  as  among 
whit^  (api>roximately  3  per  cent).  The 
sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste  of  the 
Indian,  so  ^tr  as  can  be  judged  from  un- 
aided but  extended  observation,  are  in 
no  way  peculiar.  In  the  ordinary  1  ndian 
with  healthy  eyes  and  ears,  the  sight  and 
hearing  are  generally  very  good,  but  in  no 
way  phenomenal.  To  those  who  receive 
education  above  that  of  the  common 
school,  glasses  are  often  necessary.  In 
the  old,  eyesight  is  generally  weaxened, 
and  in  some  the  hearing  is  more  or  less 
blunted.  The  physical  endurance  of  In- 
dians on  general  occasions  probably  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  whites.  The  Indian 
easily  sustains  long  walking  or  running, 
hunger  and  thirst,  severe  sweating,  etc. : 
but  ne  often  tires  retidily  when  subjected 
to  steady  work.  His  mental  endurance, 
however,  except  when  he  may  be  engaged 
in  ceremonies  or  games,  or  on  other 
occasions  which  produce  special  mental 
excitement,  is  but  moderate;  an  hour  of 
questioning  almost  invariably  produces 
mental  ^ttigue.  Respiration  and  temper- 
ature are  nearly  the  same  as  in  healthy 
whites,  the  latter  perhaps  averaging 
slightlv  lower;  but  the  pulse  is  some- 
what slower,  the^neral  average  in  adult 
men  approximating  66.  Muscular  force 
in  the  hands,  testeaby  the  dynanometer, 
is  somewhat  lower  than  with  whites  in 
the  males  and  about  equal  in  the  females. 
The  shoulder  strength  shows  less  differ- 
ence, and  the  strength,  or  at  least  the 
endurance,  of  the  back  and  lower  limbs, 
judging  from  the  work  and  other  pur- 
suite  to  which  the  Indians  are  accus- 
tomed, probably  exceeds  that  of  the 
whites. 


The  mental  functions  of  the  Indian 
should  be  compared  with  those  of  whites 
reared  and  living  under  approximately 
similar  circumstances.  On  closer  obser- 
vation the  differences  in  the  fundamental 
psychical  manifestations  between  the  two 
races  are  found  to  be  small.  No  instincts 
not  possessed  by  whites  have  developed 
in  the  Indian.  His  proficiency  in  track- 
ing and  concealment,  his  sense  of  direc- 
tion, etc.,  are  accounted  for  by  his  special 
training  and  practice,  and  are  not  found 
in  the  Indian  youth  who  has  not  had 
such  experience.  The  Indian  lacks  much 
of  the  ambition  known  to  the  white  man, 
yet  he  shows  more  or  less  of  the  quality 
where  his  life  affords  a  chance  for  it,  as 
in  war,  in  his  ^unes,  art,  adornment,  and 
many  other  activities. 

The  emotional  life  of  the  Indian  is 
more  moderate  and  ordinarily  more  free 
from  extremesof  nearly  every  nature,  than 
that  of  the  white  person.  The  prevalent 
subjective  state  is  that  of  content  in  well- 
beinff,  with  inclination  to  humor.  Pleas- 
urable emotions  j)redominate,  but  seldom 
rise  beyond  the  moderate;  those  of  a  pain- 
ful nature  are  occasionally  very  pro- 
nounced. Maternal  love  is  strong,  espe- 
cially during  the  earlier  years  of  the  child. 
Sexual  love  is  rather  simply  organic,  not 
of  so  intellectual  an  order  as  among 
whites;  but  this  seems  to  be  largely  the 
result  of  views  and  customs  governing 
sex  relations  and  marriage.  The  social 
instinct  and  that  of  self-preservation  are 
much  like  those  of  white  people.  Emo- 
tions of  anger  and  hatred  are  infrequent 
and  of  normal  character.  FeAr  is  rather 
easily  aroused  at  all  ages,  in  groups  of 
children  occasionally  reaching  a  panic; 
but  this  is  likewise  due  in  large  measure 
to  peculiar  beliefs  and  untrammeled 
imagination. 

Modesty,  morality,  and  the  sense  of  right 
and  justice  are  as  natural  to  the  Indian  as 
to  the  white  man,  but,  as  in  other  respects, 
are  modified  in  the  former  by  prevalent 
views  and  conditions  of  life.  Transgres- 
sions of  every  character  are  less  frequent 
in  the  Indian.  Memory  (of  sense  impres- 
sions as  well  as  of  mental  acts  proper^  is 
generally  fair.  Where  the  faculty  nas 
been  much  exercised  in  one  direction,  as 
in  religion,  it  acquires  remarkable  capac- 
ity in  that  particular.  The  young  exhibit 
good  memory  for  languages.  The  fac- 
ulty of  will  IS  strongly  developed.  In- 
tellectual activities  proper  are  com- 
parable with  those  of  ordinary  healthy 
whites,  though  on  the  whole,  and  ex- 
cepting the  sports,  the  mental  processes 
are  probably  habitually  slightly  slower. 
Among  many  tribes  lack  of  thrift,  im- 
providence, absence  of  demonstrative 
manifestations,  and  the  previously  men- 
tioned lack  of  ambition  are  observable; 
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but  these  peculiarities  must  be  charj^ed 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  differences 
in  mental  training  and  habits.  The  rea- 
soning of  the  Indian  and  his  ideation, 
though  modified  by  his  views,  have  often 
been  shown  to  be  excellent.  His  power 
of  imitation,  and  even  of  invention,  are 
good,  as  is  his  aptitude  in  several  higher 
arts  and  in  oratory.  An  Indian  cnild 
reared  under  the  care  of  whites,  educated 
in  the  schools  of  civilization,  and  with- 
out having  actquired  the  notions  of  its 
people,  is  habitually  much  like  a  white 
child  trained  in  a  similar  degree  under 
similar  conditions. 

Consult  Boteler,  Peculiarities  of  the 
American  Indian  from  a  Physiological  and 
Pathological  Standpoint,  1880-81;  Mays, 
Experimental  Inquiry,  1887;  Holder,  Age 
of  Pubertv  of  Indian  Girls,  1890;  Currier, 
Study  Relative  to  Functions  of  Reproduc- 
tive Apparatus,  1891;  Parker,  Concerning 
American  Indian  Womanhood,  1891-92; 
Eleventh  Census,  Rep.  on  Indians,  1894; 
Hrdlicka  (1)  Physical  and  Physiological 
Observations  on  the  Navaho,  1900,  (2) 
Bull.  34,  B.  A.  E.,  1908.  See  also  the 
biblio^phies  under  Anatomy  and  Health 
and  Disease.  (a.  h.) 

Pia  (Pird).  A  former  Siuslaw  village 
on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  230,.  1890. 

Piacaamanc.  A  fancheria,  probabl  v  Co- 
chimi,  formerl^r  connected  with  Purisima 
(Cad^omo)  mission,  which  was  near  the 
w.  co^  of  Lower  California,  about  lat 
26«  20^— Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  189, 
1867. 

PiaehL  A  walled  town,  probably  of 
the  Choctaw,  formerly  on  Tombigbee  r., 
w.  A  la. ;  visited  by  De  Soto  in  1540.  Lewis 
thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  on  Black 
Warrior  r.,  Ala. 

PiMhe.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1667)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  156. 1850.  Piachi.— GenU.  of  Elyas  in 
Lewis,  Exped.  De  Soto,  188, 1907. 

Piagadme.  A  rancheria,  probably  Co- 
chimi,  formerly  connected  with  Purfsima 
(Cadegomo)  mission.  Lower  California. — 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  189,  1857. 

Piamato.     A  pueblo  of  the  Tigua  or  the 
Tewa  of  New  Mexico  in  1598. 
Piamato.— OfVate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In4d.,  xvi,  102, 
1871.    Xiomato.— Ibid..  116. 

Pianbotina  (PidnbotinU-taiinaj  ^  white 
mountain  people ').  A  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Taos,  N.  Mex. — Hodge,  field  notes, 
B.  A.  E.,  1899. 

Piankaihaw  (possibly  connected  with 
PdyangrUchakiy  '  those  who  separate,'  from 
pevangiani,  *I  separate  from,*  according 
to  Gatschet;  the  Miami  form,  according 
to  J.  P.  Dunn,  is  PayiXnggish^ah).  Form- 
erly a  subtribe  of  the  Miami,  but  later 
a  separate  people.  In  an  account  of  the 
rivers  and  peoples  of  the  W.,  La  Salle, 
about  1682,  mentions  the  Piankashaw  as 
one  of  the  tribes  gathered  about  his  Illi- 
nois fort;  these  were  bands  brought  from 


their  usual  habitat.  In  the  account  by 
Cadillac  (1695)  thejr  are  spoken  of  as 
bein^  w.  of  the  Miami  village  on  St  Joseph 
r.,  Mich.,  with  the  Mascoutens,  Kickapoo, 
and  other  tribes.  It  is  probable  they  were 
then  on  Vermillion  r.,  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  St  Cosme  (1699)  says  that  the 
village  of  the  Peanzichias  Miamis  was  on 
Kankakee  r.,  111.,  but  that  they  formerly 
lived  on  the  Mississippi.  They  had  pos- 
sibly been  driven  w.  by  the  Iroquois. 
Their  ancient  village  was  on  the  Wabash 
at  the  junction  of  the  Vermillion;  at  a 
later  period  they  established  another  set- 
tlement, Chippekawkay,  lower  down  the 
river,  at  the  presentsitSof  Vincennes,  Ind. 
About  1770  they  gave  permission  to  the 
Delawares  to  occupy  the  b.  part  of  their 
territory.  Chauvignerie  (1736]  says  that 
the  Wea,  the  Piankashaw,  ana  the  Pepi- 
cokia  were  the  same  nation  in  different  vil- 
lages, and  gives  the  deer  as  the  Piankashaw 
totem.  In  the  beinnning  of  the  present 
century  they  and  the  Wea  b^^an  to  croas 
over  into  Missouri,  and  in  1^2  the  two 
tribes  sold  all  their  claims  in  the  E.  and 
agreed  to  remove  to  Kansas  as  one  tribe. 
About  1854  the  consolidated  tribe  united 
with  the  remnant  of  the  Illinois,  then 
known  as  Peoria  and  Kaskaskia,  and  in 
1867  the  entire  body  sold  their  lands  in 
Kansas  and  removed  to  the  present  Okla- 
homa, where  they  are  now  known  under 
the  name  of  Peoria.  The  Piankashaw 
made  or  participated  in  treaties  with  the 
United  States  at  Greenville,  O.,  Aug.  3, 
1795;  Ft  Wayne,  Ind.,  June  7, 1803;  Vin- 
cetanes,  Ind.,  Aug.  7,  1803,  Aug.  27, 1804, 
and  Dec.  30,  1^;  Portage  des  Sioux, 
Mo.,  July  18,  1815;  Vincennee,  Ind., 
Jan.  3,  1818  (not  ratified) ;  Castor  Hill, 
Mo.,  Oct  29,  1832;  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  30,  1854,  and  Feb.  23,  1867. 

The  Piankashaw  probably  never  num- 
bered msiny  more  than  1,000  souls.  In 
1736  Chauvignerie  esthnated  the  Pianka- 
shaw, Wea,  and  Pepicokia  together  at 
about  1,750.  In  1759  the  Piankashaw 
alone  were  estimated  at  1,500,  and  five 
years  later  at  1 ,  250.  This  was  reduced  to 
950  in  1780,  and  800  in  1795.  In  1825 
there  were  only  234  remaining,  and  in 
1906  all  the  tribes  consolidated  under  the 
name  of  Peoria  numbered  but  192,  none 
of  whom  was  of  pure  blood.  (j.  m.) 
Hopniifieasaw.^  Wood  ward,  Rexninlsc.,  23,  1859 
('dancing  Indians.'  from  opAnga,  'to  dance*: 
Creek  name).  HopuncieMta.— Ibid.,  94.  MiaA- 
kish.— Qatschet,CaddoMS..  B.  A.  £.,  1884  (Caddo 
name).  Payangitchaki.—Gatachet,  Miami  MB., 
B.  A.  E..  1888 (correctMiamifonn).  Pei  "     " 


McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  79,  1854. 
Peanchiohla.— La  Salle  (1682)  in  Maigry,  D«c^  n, 
201,  1877.  Peanfoiehaas.— McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  op.  cit.  Paanfoidiias.-- Doc  of  1718 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  891,  185&.  Paaanda- 
ohiaa.— Beauhamois  (1745),  ibid.,  x,  25,  1858. 
Peanfoiaeins.— Cadillac  (1695)  in  Maivry,  D<k:.,  v. 
124, 1883.  Peaakahawa.— Lang  and  Taylor,  Rep.,  23. 
1843.    Peanquiehas.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted 


by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  665,'  185S. 
aiohiaa  Miamia.— St  Coame  (1699)  quoted  by  Shea, 
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Early  Voy..  58,  1861.  PMtiignioheM.— McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  79.  18&I.  Peoankee- 
ahavs.— Hough  in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.,  map,  1883. 
Ftthaagidcliiaa.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
in,  80,  1854.  PelagiBCa.-4atschet,  Shawnee  MS., 
B.  A.  £.,  1879  (Shawnee  name;  plural,  Pelagis- 
iagl).  PMuanguieliiM.— Bacquevllle  de  la  Poth- 
^e,  II,  S35,  1753.  Piaaoaahaws.~Vater,  Mith., 
pt.  3,  sec.  3,  351, 1816.  Piaagethaw.— Jones.  OJeb- 
way  Inds..  178, 1861.  Fiangniohia.— Coxe,  Caro- 
lanta,  map.  1741.  Piaagniaha.— Croghan  (1757) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist. ,  vii,  268, 1866.  Piaaka- 
■hawa.— Johnson(1763),ibid..583.  Piaakaskouas.— 
Taliban.  Penot  M4m.,  222,  note,  1864.  Piaakt- 
■haa.— MoCoy,  Ann.  Reg.,  21.  1836.  Piaak«- 
■hawa.— Gennan  Flats  conf.  (1770)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VIII,  233,  1857.  PianViohas.— Vater. 
Mith.,  pt  8.  sec.  3, 351, 1816.  Piikakishas.— Crcwhan 
( 1759)  quoted  by  Jefferson,  Notes.  146, 1825.  Piaa- 
kiakawa.— Hanison  ( 1814 )  quoted  by  Drake,  Tecum- 
seh.  160.  1852.  Piaakshaws.— De  Butts  (1795)  in 
Am.  St.  Papers.  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  582. 1832.  PUaquioha.— 
Smith,  Bouquet's  Exped.,  64. 1766.  Piaaquiokas.— 
Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals  of  the  West,  687, 1850. 
Piaaqoiahawa.— Croghan  (1759)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
West.  Penn.,  146, 1846.  Pi-avk-a-^wa.— BeckwiUi 
in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep..  41.  1883.  Piawkaakawa.— 
Vater,  Mith. .  pt  3,  sec.  3,  344. 1816.  Pinkaahawa.— 
Kelton,  Ft  Mackinac,  38,  1884.  Pioaaaguiohiaa.— 
Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  n,  846,  1753.    Plaa- 


u— Dalton (1788)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc  Co]l.,l8t 
8.,  X.  123, 1809 (misprint).  Ponankikiaa  — Tailhan, 
Perrot  M6m.,  222,  note,  1864.  Pyaakaakaaa.—Es- 
nauts  and  Rapilly  Map,  1777.  Pyaakeaahaa.— 
Croghan  (1765)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  Vii,  781, 
1866.  I^aakakaa.— Croghan  (1765)  quoted  in  Am. 
Jour.  Geol.,  272,  1831.  Pyaakaahawa.— Croghan 
a766).  ibid..  265.  Pyaakiakawa.— Volney,  View 
of  U.  S.  A..  352. 1804.  Tnkaahahaa  —Loekiel  (1794) 
quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  886, 
18T2. 

Piaakatank.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  on  Piankatank  r.,  Va.  They 
numbered  aboat  200  m  1608.  Their  prin- 
cipal village,  also  called  Piankatank,  was 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  Middle- 
sex CO. 

Payawkatoaka  —Simons  in  Smith  (1629),  V&.,  i, 
160,  1819.  Payaakatoaka.-^effer8on,  Notes,  138, 
1801.  Piaakataaka— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  9, 
1848. 

Fiaaa  (probably  connate  with  Cree 
piyenWf  referring  to  an  imaginary  bird,  a 
name  of  the  thnnderbird,  and  also  cognate 
with  theChinpewafrtn^m,  *alaigebira.' — 
Hewitt).  Tnenamegiven  to  a  prehistoric 
pictograph  formerly  on  the  face  of  the 
rocky  blnff  where  Alton,  111.,  is  now  situ- 
ated. It  was  fi  rst  mentioned  and  described 
by  Mara  uette,  in  the  account  of  his  journey 
down  the  Mississippi  in  1673,  who,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  two  (Jes.  Rel.  1673-75, 
Thwaites  ed.,  lix,  139, 1900;  Shea,  Discov. 
Miss.,  39.  1852):  "While  skirting  some 
rocks,  which  by  their  height  and  length 
inspired  awe,  we  saw  upon  one  of  them 
two  painted  monsters  wnich  at  first  made 
us  atraid,  and  upon  which  the  boldest 
savages  dare  not  long  rest  their  eyes. 
They  are  as  large  as  a  calf;  they  have 
horns  on  their  l^ads  like  those  of  deer, 
a  horrible  look,  red  eves,  a  beard  like  a 
tiger's,  a  face  somewhat  like  a  man's,  a 
body  covered  with  scales,  and  so  long  a 
tail  that  it  winds  all  around  the  body, 
passing  above  the  head  and  going  back 
between  the  legs,  ending  in  a  fish's  tail. 
Green,  red,  and  black  are  the  three  colors 

3456— Bpll.  30,  pt.  2-07 16 


composing  the  picture."  Marquette  fur- 
ther says  that  the  painting  was  well  done. 
Douay ,  who  visited  the  locality  on  his  jour- 
ney from  Texas  in  1686,  considers  this  de- 
scription as  exag^rated,  saying:  *'This 
frigntful  monster  is  a  horse  painted  on  a 
rock  with  matachia  [an old  term  for  paint] 
and  some  other  wild  beasts  made  by  the 
Indians''  (Shea,  Discov.  Mias.,  223, 1852J. 
He  says  he  reached  them  without  difla- 
culty,  and  adds:  "The  truth  is  that 
Miamis  pursued  by  Mitchi^amias  having 
been  drowned  here  the  Indians  since  then 
offer  tobacco  to  these  figures. ' '  St  Cosme, 
who  journeyed  down  the  Mississippi  in 
1699,  says  that  the  figures  were  then  almost 
erased  (Shea,  Early  Voy.,  66,  1861).  In 
1836  John  Kussell  published  what  he 
claimed  to  be  the  Indian  "tradition  of 
the  Piasa,"  which  is  copied  by  Mc Adams 
in  his  Records  of  Ancient  Kaces,  1887. 
The  tradition  is  admitted  to  be  chiefly 
imaginary,  and  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  given  by  Jones  (Illinois  and  the 
West,  54-56,  1838).  McAdams,  who  had 
studied  the  literature  and  local  traditions 
relating  to  these  figures,  states  that  a  figure 
made  in  1825  by  a  Mr  Dennis  represented 
the  animal  as  winged,  and  aaopts  this 
form  in  his  book.  The  figure  as  seen  by 
Marquette  appears  to  have  been  almost 
precisely  of  the  form  and  detail  of  the 
"medicine  animal  of  the  Winnebago" 
given  by  Schoolcraft  (Ind.  Tribes,  ii, 
pi.  55,  fig.  224,  1852),  and  hence  is 
probably  connected  with  some  myth. 
The  latter  author  says  the  figure  was 
drawn  for  him  by  Little  Hill,  a  Winne- 
bago chief,  who  stated  that  the  animal 
was  seen  only  by  medicine-men.  Park- 
man  (Discov.  Great  West,  59,  1874)  says 
that  when  he  passed  the  place  in  1867 
**a  part  of  the  rock  had  been  quarried 
away,  and  instead  of  Marquette's  mon- 
ster, it  bore  a  huge  advertisement ' '  See 
also  Mallery  in  10th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  77-79, 
1893;  Armstrong,  The  Piaza,  or,  the 
Devil  among  the  Indians,  1887;  Bayliss  in 
Rec.  of  the  Past,  vii,  pt  2, 1908.    (c.  t.) 

Plato.  Mentioned  as  a  division  of  the 
Pima  who  inhabited  the  region  of  Ca- 
borca  and  Tubutama,  in  Sonora,  Mexico 
(Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  348,  1864). 
They  were  really  a  branch  of  the  Papago, 
and  probably  the  same  as  the  Soba. 

Piattniabbe  (Pi-at-4uV-ab'b€).  A  tribe  of 
the  Paviotso,  consisting  of  five  bands, 
near  Belmont,  s.  central  Nevada;  pop. 
249  in  1873.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1873,  52,  1874. 

.  Piba.  The  Tobacco  phratry  of  the  Hopi, 
which  comprises  the  Piba  and  Chongyo 
(Pipe)  clans.  According  to  Stephen 
these  form  part  of  the  Rabbit  (Tabo) 
phratry.  The  Piba  people  were  strong 
at  Awatobi  before  its  destruction. 
PilMi.— Bourke,  Snake  Dance.  11 7, 1884.  Pi-ba  nyd- 
md.— Fewkes   in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  405,   1B94 
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(nt^mii=phntry) .    Pi«b.— Fewkes,  ibid.,  vi,  367. 
1893. 

?iba.  The  Tobacco  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Pi'b^—Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89, 1891.  Piba 
winwil.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  683.  1900 
(u7itiM?tJ=clan).  Pib-wiin-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vii,  405, 1894.  Pip.— Voth,  Oraibl  Sum- 
mer Snake  Ceremony.  282,  1908.  Piva.— Doraey 
and  Voth,  Omibi  Soyal,  12, 1901. 

Pieaehoi  (Span.:  'peaks').  ATepehuane 
pueblo  in  Jaliwo,  Mexico. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  28a,  1864. 

Piehikwe  (Pi-chihcey  *  parrot  people'). 
A  clan  of  the  pueblo  of  Zufli,  N.  Mex. ;  also 
called  Mulakwe,  *  Macaw  people.' — Cush- 
ingin  13th Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  368,  1896. 

Pickaway  aniie.  An  herbalist's  name, 
of  Ohio  origin,  for  Ptelea  (rifoliata.  For 
the  name,  see  Pigtia.  (w.  r.  g.) 

Piekawillanee.  A  village  on  Miami  r., 
at  the  site  of  the  pre8ent  Piqua,  Miami 
CO.,  Ohio,  destroye<i  about  1750.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  Miami,  who  were  driven 
out  in  1763  by  the  tribes  adhering  to  the 
English  interest.  The  site  was  afterward 
occupied  by  the  Shawnee  as  Piqua  Town 
(q.  v.).  The  Picte,  mentioned  about' 
that  time  as  a  western  tribe,  are  located 
on  old  maps  in  this  vicinity.  (  j.  m.  ) 
Piekawillaneet.— Carver,  Trav.,  map,  1778.  Pioka- 
willany.  — Esnauts     and     Rapllly     Map,     1777. 


Piot».~Stobo  (1754)  quoted  by  Rupp.,  W.  Penn.. 
app.,  295,  1846.  Tawixtwi.— La  Tour  Map,  1784 
(lor  Twightwee,  a  name  for  the  Miami) 


Pioki.    Digging  implements  of  the  pick 
type  were  in  very  general  use  among  the 


ESKIMO  ROOT  PICK  OF  BONE.      (nELSOn) 


aborigines,  and  native  examples  are  still 
found  among  tribes  most  remote  from  the 
influence  of  the  whites.  Usually  these 
implements  are  made  of  wood,  bone,  or 
shell,  points  of  antler  and  walrus  tusks 
being  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
They  may  well  be  regarded  as  in  a  meas- 
ure filling  the  functions  of  the  pick,  the 
hoe,  the  spade,  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
plow  of  civilized  peoples.  Stone  picks 
were  in  somewhat  common  use  in  many 
sections,   and    numerous   examples   are 

E reserved  in  our  museums.  It  appears, 
owever,  that  their  employment  was 
confined  largely  to  mining  ana  quarrying 
operations  where  the  substances  ciealt 
with  were  too  compact  to  be  successfully 
managed  with  tools  of  less  durable  kind. 
These  stone  picks  are  often  rude  in  shape 
and  are  not  always  readily  distinguished 
from  ruder  forms  of  the  ax,  adz,  chisel, 
and  gouge,  which  served  at  times,  no 
doubt,  a  somewhat  similar  range  of  func- 
tions.   The  simplest  forms  were  unmodi- 


Stsatiti  Quarry  Pick  ;  District 
of  columbia 


fied  fragments  of  stone  of  convenient 
shape,  used  in  the  hand  or  rudely  hafted. 
The  most  primitive  artificial  forms  were 
suitable  pieces  of  stone  slightly  altered 
by  chipping,  pecking,  and 
grinding,  to  make  them  more 
effective. 

The  most  important  class  of 
stone  picks  are  such  as  were  used 
in  getting  out  soapstone  and 
rough-shaping  the  utensils 
made  from  it,  and  in  working 
quarries  of  mica  and  iron  ox- 
ides. These  quarry  implements 
are  of  different  degrees  of  elab- 
oration, ranging  from  the  frag- 
ment or  bowlder  brought  to 
a  point  by  a  few  blows  of  the  hammer- 
stone  to  neatly  shaped  forms  flaked  or 
pecked  and  ground  over  the  entire  sur- 
face. Many  are 
chisel-like  and 
have  flat  edges, 
instead  of  points, 
and  symmetric 
blades,  though 
often  rough  at  the 
upperendasif  in- 
tended to  be  in- 
serted in  a socket 
(See  Stonework.) 
These  could  with 
equal  propriety  be  classed  with  chisels  or 
even  with  adzes.  In  the  soapstone  quar- 
ries are  found  also  many  examples  of  celts, 
gouges,  and 
grooved  axes  /^ ^ 
adapted  by  vari-  Aj/'K  ' 
ous  kinds  and  /^' " 
degrees  of  re- 
modeling to  the 
work  of  extract- 
ing masses  of  the 
stone  used  in 
blocking  out  the 
vessels. 

(w.  H.  H.  ) 
Pieelata.  A 
former  town, 
probably  Semi- 
nole, on  the  E. 
bank  of  St  Johns 
r.,  w.  of  St  Au- 
gustine, Fla.— H.  R.  Doc.  78,  25th  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  map,  768-69,  1838. 

Pioqnemyan.  An  Algonquian  tribe  liv- 
ing on  lower  St  Lawrence  r.,  Canada,  in 
1534.— Cartier  (1536),  Bref  R6cit,  40, 
1866. 

Pie  Biver.  A  Chippewa  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  Pic  r.,  on  the  n.  shore  of  L. 
Superior,  Ontario,  occupied  in  1884  by  245 
and  in  1906  by  210  Indians. 

Pictographi.  Pictography  may  be  de- 
fined as  that  form  of  thought- writing 
which  seeks  to  convey  ideas  by  means  ol 
picture-signs  or  marks  more  or  less  sug- 
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gestive  or  imitative  of  the  object  or  idea 
in  mind.  Significance,  therefore,  is  an 
essential  element  of  pictographs,  which  are 
alike  in  that  they  all  express  thought, 
register  a  fact,  or  convey  a  message. 
Pictoeraphs,  on  the  one  hand,  are  more  or 
less  cToeely  connected  wiCh  sign  language 
(q.  v.),  by  which  they  may  have  been 
preceded  in  point  of  time.  Some,  indeed, 
see  in  pictography  a  later  stage  of  gesture 
speech,  but  the  evidences  assumed  to  be 
indicative  of  such  genetic  connection  fall 
far  short  of  proof,  and  it  is  believed  that 
pictography  may  have  had  a  more  or  less 
independent  origin  and  career.  Picto- 
graphs, on  the  otherhand,  are  closely  con- 
nected with  every  varying  form  of  script 
and  print,  past  and  present,  the  latter 
being,  in  fact,  derived  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  them. 

Although  the  earliest  use  of  picture- 
signs  is  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  antiauity, 
and  although  they  have  been  employed 
by  all  uncivilized  peoples,  it  is  chiefly  to 
the  American  Indian  we  must  look  for  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  their  use 
and  purpose,  since  among  them  alone 
were  Dotn  pictographs  and  sign  language 
found  in  full  and  significant  employ. 

Pictographs  have  been  made  upon  a 
great  variety  of  objects,  a  favorite  oeing 
the  human  body.  Among  other  natural 
substances,  recourse  by  the  pictographer 
has  been  had  to  stone,  bone,  skins, 
feathers  and  quills,  gourds,  shells,  earth 
and  sand,  copper,  and  wood,  while  textile 
and  fictile  fabrics  figure  prominently  in 
the  list. 

The  tools  by  which  and  materials  of 
which  pictographs  have  been  made  are 
almost  as  various  as  the  objects  upon 
which  they  have  been  found.  For  carv- 
ing apon  hard  substances,  including  cut- 
ting, pecking,  scratching,  and  rubbing,  a 
piece  of  hard  pointed  stone,  freouently 
perhaps  an  arrowpoint,  was  an  effective 
tool.  For  carving  bone  and  ivory  the 
Eskimo  had  learned  to  use  the  bow-drill. 
For  incising  bark  and  similar  substances 
a  pointed  bone  was  employed.  A  piece 
of  charcoal,  or  more  often  a  bit  of  red 
ocher,  served  for  drawing.  Dyes  of  vari- 
ooa  shades  of  brown,  red,  and  yellow, 
which  were  extracted  from  plants,  were 
available  for  painting.  The  Zuf^i  and 
Navaho  employed  com-meal  for  cere- 
monial marking  of  their  bodies,  and  for 
their  famous  dry-paintings  (q.  v.)  used 
sand,  ashes,  and  powder^  mineral  and 
v^etal  substances  of  various  hues. 

For  the  Indian  skilled  in  sign  language 
it  was  natural  and  easy  to  fix  signs  upon 
bark,  akin,  or  rock,  but  the  evolution  of 
pictc^Brraphs  into  sound  signs  or  a  true 
phonetic  alphabet  must  have  been  very 
slow,  and  its  accomplishment  was  limitea 
to  a  few  peoples  who  already  were  press- 


ing upon  the  confines  of,  if  they  had  not 
entered,  the  civilized  state.  On  this  con- 
tinent, so  far  as  known,  this  stage  of 
thought  writing  had  been  reached  only 
by  the  Aztec  and  Maya,  who  in  this,  as 
in  some  other  directions,  had  far  out- 
strippe<i  other  tribes.  Had  the  coming 
of  tne  Spaniard  been  delayed  a  few  cen- 
turies it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
found  these  peoples  in  possession  of  a 
written  sound  language. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  picture-writing, 
when  the  savage  artist  sought  to  record 
facts  and  ideas,  his  picture  signs  assumed 
a  literal  form  and,  so  far  as  his  limited 
skill  suflSced,  natural  and  artificial  objects 
were  portrayed  realistically.  Neither 
in  modeling  nor  sculpture,  however, 
was  the  skiU  of  the  Indian  artist  suflS- 
cient  for  the  accurate  delineation  of  ani- 
mate or  inanimate  objects,  nor  was  such 
accuracy  essential  to  his  purpose;  hence, 
when  attempting  the  specific  portrayal 
of  animals,  nis  end  was  attained  chiefly 
by  emphasizing  prominent  and  unmis- 
takable features,  a  method  which  soon 


Amoimt  Putato  Pictographs,  Drawn  in  color  on  Rock 
SuRrACC;  Arizona,     (mindclcff) 

led  to  the  elimination  of  everything  but 
essentials. 

From  the  earliest  form  of  picture-writ- 
ing, the  imitative,  the  Indian  had  pro- 
gressed so  far  as  to  frame  his  conceptions 
ideographical ly,  and  even  to  express  ab- 
stract ideas.  Later,  as  skill  was  acquired, 
his  figures  became  more  and  more  con- 
ventionalized till  in  many  cs^gb  all  sem- 
blance of  the  original  was  lost,  and  the 
ideograph  became  a  mere  symbol .  While 
the  great  body  of  Indian  glyphs  remained 
pure  ideographs,  symbols  were  by  no 
means  uncommonly  employed,  especiallv 
to  express  religious  subjects,  ana  a  rich 
color  symbolism  lik  iwise  was  developtid, 
notably  in  the  S.  W. 

Among  the  Indians  of  the  United  States 
the  use  of  pictographic  signs  reacheil 
highest  development  among  the  Kiowa 
and  the  Dakota  tribes  in  their  so-called 
calendars.  These  calendars  are  painted 
on  deer,  antelope,  and  buffalo  hiaes,  and 
constituted  a  chronology  of  past  years. 
The  Dakota  calendars  have  a  picture  for 
each  year,   or  rather  for  each   winter. 
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while  that  of  the  Kiowa  has  a  suniDier 
symbol  and  a  winter  symbol,  with  a 
picture  or  device  representing  some  note- 
worthy event.  The  origin  of  the  cal- 
endar, or  *•  winter  count,'*  dates  back 
probably  only  a  few 
generations,  and 
while  the  method 
of  transcription  is 
purely  aboriginal  it 
IS  to  be  inferred  that 
contact  with  the 
whites  had  stimu- 
lated the  inventive 
powers  of  the  In- 
dian in  this  direction 
without  prescribing 
its  form,  just  as  Sequoya  was  stimulated  to 
the  invention  of  the  Cherokee  syllabary 
by  the  observed  use  of  writing.  ( In  addi- 
tion to  Mallory,  consult  Mooney  in  17th 
and  1 9th  Reports  B.  A .  E. ,  and  see  Sequoya. ) 
Tattooing  (q.  v.)  is  a  form  of  picture- 
writing  more  widespread  than  any  other 
and  perhaps  more  commonly  practised. 
Originating  in  very  ancient  times,  it  per- 
sists to-day  among  certain  classes  of  civi- 
lized peoples.     Besides  the  permanent 
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Dakota  ^ictoora^;  Drawn 

IN    COLON    ON     PAPtR. 

(mallery) 


incised,  or  painted;  occasionally  they  are 
rendered  both  permanent  and  conspicu- 
ous by  being  first  incised  and  then  painted. 
They  appear  on  sea-worn  bowlders,  on 
glacier-polished  rocks,  on  canyon  cliffs, 
and  within  caves.  Mallery  states  that 
petroglyphs  of  the  incised  form  are  more 
common  in  the  N.,  while  colored  ones 
are  more  numerous  in  the  S.,  and  that 
petroglyphs  of  any  kind  are  less  common 
in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  general  aosence  in  the  interior  of 
suitable  media  upon  which  to  inscribe 
glyphs  doubtless  explains  their  general 
ateence  there,  but  the  significance  of 
the  former  facts  of  distribution  is  not 
apparent. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  Indian  petro- 
glyphs does  not  justify  the  belief  that  thejr 
record  events  of  great  importance,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  oft-expressed  belief 
that  a  mine  of  information  respecting  the 
customs^  origin,  and  migrations  of  ancient 
peoples  is  locked  up  in  these  generally 
indecipherable  symools  must  be  aban- 
doned. In  the  above  connection  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  similar  and  some- 
times identical  pictographic  symbols  ap- 
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PETROGLYPHS   INCISED  ON  ROCK  SURFACE;   NEW  MEXICa       (mALLERy) 


marking  of  the  body  by  means  of  coloring 
matter  introduced  under  the  skin,  tattoo- 
ing includes  scarification  and  body  paint- 
ing. Whether  the  practice  of  tattoo  had 
its  origin  in  a  desire  for  personal  adorn- 
ment or,  as  concluded  bjr  Spencer  and 
others,  as  a  means  of  tnbal  marks,  its 
final  purposes  and  significance  among 
our  Indians  were  found  by  Mallery  to  be 
various  and  to  include  the  following: 
Tribal,  clan,  and  family  marks;  to  dis- 
tinguish between  free  and  slave,  hi^h 
and  low;  as  certificates  of  bravery  in 
passing  prescribed  ordeals  or  in  war;  as 
religious  symbols;  as  a  therapeutic  rem- 
edy or  a  prophylactic;  as  a  certificate  of 
marriage  m  the  case  of  women,  or  of  mar- 
riageable condition;  as  a  personal  mark, 
in  distinction  to  a  tribal  mark ;  as  a  charm ; 
to  inspire  fear  in  an  enemy;  to  render 
the  skm  impervious  to  weapons;  to  bring 
good  fortune,  and  as  the  design  of  a  secret 
society. 

The  form  of  picture-writing  known  as 
the  petro^lyph  is  of  world-wide  distribu- 
tion and  is  common  over  most  of  North 
America.    Petroglyphs  may  be  pecked  or 


pear  in  widely  remote  parts  of  the  world, 
and  Mallery  notes  that  the  pictographs 
of  Central  and  South  America  show  re- 
markable resemblances  to  some  from  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  racial  identity,  similar 
culture  status,  and,  in  a  general  way,  the 
similar  environment  of  their  makers,  such 
resemblances,  and  even  identities,  in  pic- 
tographic representation  are  in  no  wise 
surprising.  Even  were  it  possible  to  ee- 
tablish  for  these  similar  ana  widely  sepa- 
rated symbols  a  common  significance, 
which  IS  not  the  case,  such  facts  are 
best  interpreted  as  coincident,  and  as 
closely  analogous  to  the  occurrence  of 
identical  words  in  unrelated  lanj^uagee. 
Upon  this  head  Col.  Mallery  pertinently 
remarks  that  in  attempts  to  prove  rela- 
tionship identity  of  symbols  is  of  lees 
importance  than  general  similarity  of 
design  and  workmanship.  His  further 
statement,  conservative  though  it  be, 
that  by  the  latter  criteria  it  is  possible,  to 
a  limited  extent,  to  infer  migrations  and 
priscan  habitat  is  less  convincing.  It  is 
thought  that  criteria  like  these  should  he 
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employed  with  ^reat  caution,  and  that  in 
sacn  studies  their  chief  value  must  ever 
be  as  aids  in  connection  with  other  and 
corroborative  evidence. 

When  interrogated,  modem  Indians 
often  disclaim  knowledge  of  or  interest  in 
the  origin  and  significance  of  the  petro- 
glyphs,  and  often  explain  them  as  the  work 
of  supernatural  beings,  which  explanation 
in  the  minds  of  many  invests  them  with 
still  deeper  mystery.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  by  nabits  of  thought  and  training 
the  Indian  may  be  presumed  to  be  in 
closer  touch  with  the  glyph  maker  than 
the  more  civilized  investi^tor,  the  Indian 
is  no  better  qualified  to  interpret  petro- 
i^lyphs  than  the  latter,  and  in  many  re- 
spects, indeed,  is  far  less  qualified,  even 
though  the  rock  pictures  may  have  been 
made  by  his  forbears. 

That,  as  a  rule,  petroglyphs  are  not 
mere  idle  scrawls  made  to  gratify  a  fleet- 
ing whim,  or  pass  an  idle  moment,  is 
probably  true,  although  sometimes  they 
are  made  by  children  in  play  or  as  a  pas- 
time. Nevertheless  their  significance  is 
more  often  local  than  general;  they  per- 
tain to  the  individual  rather  than  to  the 
nation,  and  they  record  personal  achieve- 
ments and  happenings  more  frequently 
than  tribal  histories;  petroglyphs,  too, 
are  known  often  to  be  the  records  of  the 
visits  of  individuals  to  certain  places,  sign- 
posts to  indicate  the  presence  of  water  or 
the  direction  of  a  trail,  to  give  warning 
or  to  convey  a  message.  However  impor- 
tant such  records  may  have  seemed  at  the 
time,  viewed  historiodly  they  are  of  triv- 
ial import  and,  for  the  greater  part,  their 
interest  perished  with  their  originators. 
Many  of  them,  however  especially  in 
s.  w.  United  States,  are  known  on  the  au- 
thority of  their  makers  to  possess  a 
deeper  significance,  and  to  be  connected 
with  myths,  rituals,  and  religious  prac- 
tices. 

Whatever  the  subjects  recorded  by 
Indian  glvphs,  whether  more  or  less  im- 
portant, the  picture  signs  and  their  sym- 
bolism were  rarely  part  of  a  general 
system,  unless  perhaps  amonff  the  Aztec 
and  the  Maya,  butare  of  indiviaual  origin, 
are  obscured  b^  conventionalism,  andre- 
quire  for  their  interpretation  a  knowledge 
of  their  makers  and  of  the  customs  and 
events  of  the  times,  which  usually  are 
wanting. 

From  the  above  appears  the  futility  of 
serious  attempts  to  interpret,  without  ex- 
traneous aid,  the  rock  writings  of  ancient 
man,  since  in  most  cases  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  only  the  writer  and  his  intimate 
compeers  possessed  the  key. 

WTiile  pictc^raphs  in  general  have  not 
yielded  the  nch  fund  of  information  of 
past  peoples  and  times  expected  by  stu- 
dents, and  while  the  historic  import  and 
value  of  many  of  them  are  slight  or  al- 


together wanting,  their  study  is  impor- 
tant. These  pictures  on  skin,  bark,  and 
stone,  crude  in  execution  as  they  often 
are,  yet  represent  the  first  artistic  rec- 
ords of  ancient,  though  probably  not 
of  primitive,  man.  In  them  lies  the 
germ  of  achievement  which  time  and 
effort  have  developed  into  the  master- 
pieces of  modem  eras.  Nor  is  the  study 
of  pictographs  less  important  as  affording 
a  glimpse  into  the  psychological  work- 
ings ot  the  mind  of  early  man  in  his 
struggles  upward. 

See  memoirs  bv  Mallery  in  4th  and  10th 
Reps.  B.  A.  E.,  from  which  much  of  the 
above  is  taken.  (h.  w.  h.) 

Pioton.  A  Micmac  village  or  band  at  the 
northem  end  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1760. — 
Frye  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist 
s.,  X,  116,  1809. 

Pionria  (from  Plkuria,  its  Keresan 
name).  A  Tigua  pueblo  about  40  m.  n. 
of  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex.,  identified  by  Bande- 
lier  with  the  Acha  of  the  chroniclers  of 
Coronado*s  expedition  in  1540-42.  It 
early  became  the  seat  of  the  F^nciscan 
mission  of  San  Lorenzo  and  was  said  to 
have  contained  3,000  inhabitants  in  1680, 
when,  in  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  that  year, 
the  natives  killed  their  missionary,  burned 
the  church,  and  abandoned  the  pueblo, 
but  it  was  rebuilt  near  its  former  site  in  or 
soon  after  1692.  In  1704  the  Picuris  peo- 
ple, on  account  of  some  superstition, 
again  deserted  their  pueblo  and  fled  to 
Quartelejo  (q.  v.),  a  Jicarilla  settlement 
350  leagues  n.  e.  of  Santa  F^,  but  were 
inducecTto  return  2  years  later.  On  this 
account  and  by  reason  of  their  proximity 
to  the  JicariUas  in  later  times,  tbe  Picuns 
tribe  has  a  considerable  infusion  of 
Apache  blood.  Pop.  125  in  1900,  101  in 
1904.  Consult  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  v,  182-83,  1890.  See  KhaJdtan, 
Pueblos,  Tigua.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Aeha.— Castafieda  (15%)  In  Teraaux-Compans, 
Voy.,  IX,  168,  1888.  PeoarL— Hervas  (ca.  1800) 
quoted  by  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man.,  v,  841, 1847. 
Peoora.— Calhoun  In  CaJ.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  215, 
1850.  Peoaoio.— Pike,  Exped.,  2d  map,  1810. 
Pocnoii.— Ibid.,  8d  map.  Peeuri.— MS.  of  1688 
quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in, 
88, 1890.  Pecuriea.— Vetancurt(ca.  1698)  in  Teatro 
Mex.,  in,  800,  1871.  Peooris.— Humboldt,  Atlas 
Nouv.-Espame,  carte  1,  1811.  Pe"kwilitft'.— 
Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  £.,  1895  (Jemez  and 
Pecos  name).  Pioaris.— Simpson,  Exped.  to 
Navajo  Country.  2d  map,  1850.  PioonriM.— Ladd, 
Story  of  N.  Mex.,  201, 1891.  Pieoris.— Calhoun  in 
Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  211,  1850.  Pictoris.— 
Curtis.  Children  of  the  Sun,  121, 1883.  Piotmi.— 
Powell  in  Am.  Nat.,  3Civ,  605,  Aug.  1880.  Piouri.— 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  176,  map,  1889. 
Pioiiria.— Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  506,  1889.  Piouriei.— 
Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  109,  267,  1871. 
PioQx.— Hinton,  Handbook  to  Ariz.,  map,  1878. 
POrari'a.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895 
(Keresan  name).  Kng-gwi'.— Ibid,  ('gateway of 
the  moun  tains ' :  Te wa  name ) .  Plng-nl-tha.— Ban- 
delier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ni,  123,  260,  1890 
(aboriginal  name;  see  Ualava).  PinuelttL— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1895  (own  name). 
Bam-n&'i.— Ibid,  (another  Isleta  name).  Bam- 
nibi.— Ibid.  (Sandia  name).  Ban  Lorenzo  de  loa 
PeeuiM.— Vetancurt  {ca.  1693)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  818, 
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1871  (miffiion  name).  Ban  Lorenso  de  Peoiuies.— 
Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867,  213.  1868.  Ban  Lo- 
renso de  Piouriet.— Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by 
Prince,  New  Mexico,  87,  1888.  Bant  suenaTon- 
tura.— Ofiate  (1698)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  257,  1871 
(first  saint  name  applied).  B.  Lorenso.— Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  K.  Mex.,  281,  1889.  B.  Lorenso  de  los 
Picnries.— Bowles,  Map  America,  17. .?  B.  Lo- 
renso de  Piotiriet.— -Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 
1776.  B)  Laurence.— Kitchin,  Map  N.  A.,  1787. 
Ticori.— Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist..  259,  Apr. 
1882  (misprint).  Tft'eir— Hodge,  field  notes.  B. 
A.  E.,  1895  (Jicarilla  name).  Ualana.— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  123,  260, 1890  (aborigi- 
nal name;  see  Ping-ul-tha,  above),  viourie.— 
Lane  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  689,  1855. 
We-la-tah.— Jonvenceau  in  Cath.  Pion.,  i,  no.  9, 
12,  1906  (own  name}.  Wflana.— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1899  (Taos  name). 

Pieehar.  A  village  or  tribe  mentioned 
bv  Joutel  as  being  n.  or  n.  w.  of  the 
Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Texas,  in  1687. 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  furnished 
to  Joutel  by  Ebahamo  Indians,  who  were 
probably  affiliated  with  the  Karankawa. 
The  localitv  was  occupied  chiefly  by 
Caddoan  tribes.  (a.  c.f.) 

Peohir.— Joutel- (1687)  In  Margry,  D6c.,  m,  289, 
1878.  Piohar.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  1, 137,  1846.  Ficharei.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  271, 
1723.  Piokar.->routel  (1687)  in  French,  op.  cit, 
152.   Pieehar.— Joutel (1687)  InMargry, op.  cit., 288. 

Piedras  Blaneai  (Span.  '  white  stones') . 
An  unidentified  tribe,  named  in  1693  by 
Gregorio  Salinas  (Velasco,  Nov.  30, 1716, 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espaf&a,  xxvii,  185, 
MS. )  among  those  seen  by  him  in  Texas 
or  Mexico  on  the  way  from  the  Hasinai 
to  Coahuila.  They  were  in  Coahuil- 
tecan  territory,  and  perhaps  belonged  to 
that  group.  (n.  e.  b.) 

Piegan  {Pikunif  referring  to  people  hav- 
ing badly  dressed  robes).     One  of  the  3 


RUNNING  CROW.  A  PIEQAN  MAN 

tribes  of  the  Siksika  (q.  v.)  or  Blackfoot 
confederacy.     Its  divisions,  as  given  by 


Grinnell,  are :  Abahpitape,  Ahkaiyiko- 
kakiniks,  Kiyis,  Sikutsipumaiks,  Siko- 
poksimaiks,  Tsiniksistsoyiks,  Kutaiimiks, 
ipoksimaiks,  Sikokitsimiks,  Nitawyiks, 


NATUKA  (two  medicine),  A  PIEGAN  WOMAN 


Apikaiyiks,  Miahwahpitsiks,  Xitakoskit- 
sipupiks,  Nitikskiks,  Inuksiks,  Miawki- 
naijiks,  Esksinaitupiks,  Inuksikahkop- 
waiks,  Kahmitaiks,  Kutaisotsiman,  Nitot- 
siksisstaniks,  Motwainaiks,  Mokumiks, 
and  Motahtosiks.  Hayden  (Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  264,  1862)  gives  also 
Susksoyiks. 

In  1858  the  Piegan  in  the  United  States 
were  estimated  to  number  3,700.  Hay- 
den 3  years  later  estimated  the  population 
at  2,520.  In  1906  there  were  2,072  under 
the  Blackfeet  a^ncy  in  Montana,  and 
493  under  the  Piegan  agency  in  Alberta, 
Canada. 

Muddy  Elver  Indiaiu.—Franklin,  Joum.  to  Polar 
Sea,  91, 1824.  Paegan.— Umfreville  (1790)  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  270,  1859.  Pa-e-funa.— Prich- 
ard,  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  414,  1847.  Pagans.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  693,  1837.  Paygana.— Kane,  Wan- 
j  in  K  A.,  366, 1859.    Peagan.    ~ 


derings  i 


,366,1859.    Peagan.— Henry,  MS. 


vocab.,  Bell  copy,  B.  A.  E.,  1812.  Peagia.— Rob- 
inson, Great  Fur  Land,  195, 1879.  Peagi]ioa.~Ibid., 
188.  Pe-ah-cun-nay.— Crow  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 
(Crow  name).  Peoaneaux.  —  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  179. 1855.    Pedgana.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  292. 


1846.  Peegana.— Proc.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  Sept.  1885,  2 
(pronunciation).  Penm.— DeSmet,Or^on Miss., 
326.  1M7.    Peganea.— bomenech.  Deserts,  i,  443, 


1860.  Pe-gan-o.— Warren  (1862)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V,  34.  1886  (Chippewa  name).  Pegaaos^- 
koon.— Franklin,  Joum.  Polar  Sea.  97, 1824  (form 
used  by  themselves).  Pegaaoo-eythinyoowiM.— 
Ibid.  Peigans.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
531.  1878.  Pe-kan-ne.— Morgan,  Consang.  and 
Affin.,  240,  1871.  Pekanne-kooa.— Alex.  Henry, 
MS.,  1808.  Pioaneaux.— Mackenzie,  Voy.,  Ixvli, 
1802.  Pioaneux.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val..  256,  1862.  Piokan.— Oallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  Il,  21,  1848.  Piedgaaa.— Cul- 
bertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  144,  1851.    Pie- 
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CaB.~MaxiinlliAn,  Tiav.,  506,  1848.  Piekaao.— 
Ptoc.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  Sept.  1885. 2.  Piekann.— Maxi- 
milian. Trav.,  227.  1843.  F^ani.—Duflot  de  Mo- 
fras.  Explor..  ii.  342, 1844.  Kkani.— WUkes,  U.  S. 
Expl.  Exped.,  IV.  471.  1845.  Pikna'-i.—Hayden, 
Ethno^.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val..  256,  1862.  Pil- 
gaaa.— Wilkes,  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped..  IY,  471. 1845 
(mi^krint).  Teacant.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  478,  1838 
(misprint). 

Rekomftgami  {a  form  seetiiinjf]  y  cognate 
with  the  Cn?e  Pnjfiiuagaifii  nnd  with 
Patwigami,  the  Algonkiii  immt^  of  the 
Moatagnais.  the  elemc^itj^  of  vv  I  lich  are 
;:-dHT«*'ahanow  (wat^r),'  *fliit,'  uiid  -gami 
Make/  *  expanse  of  water/  the  two  e\e- 
meutetog^then^igiiifyiag  *ilat  lake.'  The 
f^»-cailed  vocaho  ehaijgt'  trsiiisfiirms  pdk- 
t*ra  I  Dto  piifakkii^i ,  w  h  ic  h  vv  it  h  -/;'  f  mi  forms 
JStfukkttmpQfni^  or,  as  siuiuftirmjs  writ- 
ten, Piamsia^mif  originally  the  name 
Kiv'<?o  to  L,  ^?t  John,  Canada,  by  the 
Ka^oarhaki,  or  Porcapine  triViv,  From 
the  Jt^H  Ht^latbn  for  1672  <44,  1858)  it 
m  learned  that  the  country  aroutid  L.  St 
John  wm  beautiful,  and  the  ioi  1  \v'asgood 
and  land  al»>iindetl  in  otu^r,  elk,  beaver, 
and  eepedally  in  iKprcui»ine?j.  For  this 
nea^oD  the  people  who  J  viu  It  i.n rtl le  shores 
of  this  lake  received  the  n^nw  K-i  kouchac 
i  Kdkkuieit&kt  'ponnipines^,*  n^t  from 
MJhttf,  *  porcupine/  out  rath<,'r  from  a 
term  which  m  thesoun-eof  lx»tli,  namely, 
hikt,  *rode,  rough,  or  hars^h  to  the 
totieh*^  whenc^T  Kdkkai^ivok\  *they  have 
skin  harsh  to  the  touch'). 

According  to  the  Jesuit  Relation  for 
IWl  (57,  1858),  the  Kakouchaki,  or  Por- 
cupine people,  were  one  of  a  number  of 
inland  tribes  which,  having  heard  the 
gospel  in  their  own  coimtnes,  were  ex- 
pected to  remove  to  the  residence  of  St 
Joeeph  at  Sillery,  although  the  fear  of  the 
Iroquois,  the  common  enemy  of  all  these 
tribes,  was  a  great  obstacle  to  the  con- 
templated removal  and  consolidation  of 
small  tribes.  The  Porcupines  were  re- 
puted good,  docile,  and  quite  easily  won 
to  the  Christian  faith. 

From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1672 
(44,  1858),  it  appears  that  at  that  early 
time  (1641-72)  L.  St  John  was  a  trading 
center  for  all  the  tribes  dwelling  between 
Hudson  bay  and  St  Lawrence  r.;  that 
more  than  20  tribes  had  been  seen  at 
this  place;  that  the  Porcupines  were 
jrreatly  reduc^  in  numbers  by  their  re- 
cent wars  with  the  Iroquois  and  by  small- 
pox; but  that  since  the  general  peace  of 
1666  the  population  had  increased  by 
small  additions  from  other  tribes  arriving 
there  from  various  places. 

The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1647  (65, 1858), 
in  describing  the  lake,  says:  '*It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  flat  country  ending  in  high 
mountains  distant  from  3,  4,  or  5  leagues 
from  its  banks;  it  is  fed  by  about  15 
rivers,  which  serve  as  highways  to  the 
small  tribes  which  are  inland  to  come  to 
fish  therein  and  to  maintain  the  trade 
and  friendship  which  exist  among  them. 


....  We  rowed  for  some  time  on  this 
lake,  and  finally  we  arrived  at  the  place 
whero  the  Indians  of  the  'nation  of  the 
Porcupine'  were."  This  would  indicate 
that  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Kakouchaki, 
or  Porcupine  people,  was  some  distance 
from  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
Hation  da  Pore-Spio.— Jes.  Rel.  1641, 57, 1858.  Pei- 
koacainia.~Amaud  (1880)  quoted  by  Rouillard. 
Noma  G^og.,  83,  1906.  PeokBacamy.— <;reHpieul 
(1700)     Quoted,    ibid.     Pevakwa^ami.— Lafl^be 

Suoted,  Ibid.  (Cree  name).  Piaffouafami.— Jes. 
:el.  1652,  16,  1858.  Piakouakamy.— Normandln 
(1732)  quoted,  ibid.  Piakuakamits.— Lemoine 
(1901)  quoted,  ibid.  Piohooacamis.— Toussaint, 
Map  of  Am.,  1839.  Piekovacam.— Alcedo,  Die. 
Qeog. ,  IV,  205, 1788.  Piekovaaamleni.— J effer}-?*,  Fr. 
Doms.,  pt.  I,  18,  1761.  Pieaouaffamia.— La  Tour, 
Map,  1779.  *jnekoTacami«ns.— Esnautfl  and  Rap- 
illy,  Map,  1777.  Pikocami.— Homann  Hein'  Map, 
1784.  Poekaswna.— Schoolcraft  (1838)  in  U.  R. 
Doc.  107,  25th  Cong.,  3d  seas.,  9, 1839. 

Pieroed  tablet!.  A  numerous  and  widely 
distributed  class  of  prehistoric  objects  of 
problematical  significance  and  use.  The 
typical  forms  are  flat,  oblong  tablets  of 
stone,  and 
more  rarely  of 
copper,  shell, 
and  bone. 
They  are  often 
rectangular  in 
outline,  but         „       .  n\ 

.,  '.        .  Banocd  Slate;  MicHioAN  (4) 

the  margm  is 

modified  in  many  ways,  and  sometimes 
shows  ornamental  notchings,  and,  occa- 
sionally, rude  ornamental  or  symbolic  de- 
signs are  engraved  on  the  flat  surfaces. 
The  ends  of  the  tab- 
lets are  in  cases 
pointed  or  rounded , 
and  again  they  ex- 
pand like  ax  blades 
or  the  spread  wines 
of  a  bird.  Rarely 
the  outline  of  the 
tablet  assumes  the  shape  of  a  bird;  these 
forms  approach  the  banner  stones  (q.  v. ). 
Others  are  convex  on  one  face  and  flat 
or  concave  on  the  other,  suggesting  re- 
lationship with 
the  boat-stones 
(q.v.).  General- 
ly there  are  two 
perforations,  oc- 
casionally one, 
and  in  a  few 
cases  three  or 
even  more. 
Those    having 


SreATire;  north  caholina 


BANOCD  Slats  ;  Ohio  (i) 


one  perforation  placed  near  one  end  are 
often  soinewhat  celt  shaped,  but  being  thin 
and  fragile  may  be  classed  as  pendants; 
they  seem  to  be  allied  to  the  spade  stones 
(q.  v.).  Those  with  two  or  more  holes 
were  probably  fixed  to  some  part  of  the 
costume,  or  to  some  article  of  ceremony. 
The  holes  are  usually  countersunk  from 
both  sides  of  the  plate,  and  often  show 
decided  effects  of  'wear  by  cords  of  suspen- 
sion or  attachment.  Many  of  these  ob- 
jects are  made  of  slate.     Their  distribu- 
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tion  is  general,  and  their  use  must  have 
extendi  at  one  time  or  another  to  most 
of  the  tribes  b.  of  the  plains,  and  well 
northward  into  Canada.  They  average 
only  a  few  inches  in  length,  but  the  largest 
are  as  much  as  14  in.  long.  See  Prob- 
lemcUical  objects. 

Consult  Ab- 
bott, (1)  Prim. 
Indus.,  1881,  (2) 
in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1875,  1876; 
Fowke,  (1)  Ar- 
chseol.  Hist.Ohio, 
,  .     1902,  (2)  in  13th 

Slate  :  INDIANA,     (length,  9  in  J      Jlan       R        A       P 

1896;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  1873:  Mer- 
cer, Lenape  Stone,  1885;  Mooreheao,  Pre- 
hist.  Impls.,  1900;  Rau  (1)  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1872,  1873,  (2)  in  Smithson.  Cont. 
Knowl.,  XXII,  1870;  Read  and  Whittlesey 
in  Ohio  Centennial  Rep.,  1877;  Squier  and 
Davis,  Ancient  Monuments,  Smithson. 
Cont.,  1, 1848;  Thruston,  Antiq.  of  Tenn., 
1897;  Ward  in  Bull.  Wis.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc, 
IV,  1906.  (W.H.  H.) 

Pierrish.  A  former  Potawatomi  vil- 
lage, commonly  known  as  Pierrish*s  Vil- 
lage, on  the  N.  bank  of  Eel  r.,  just  above 
Laketon,  Wabash  co.,  Ind.  It  took  its 
name  from  a  resident  French  half-breed 
interpreter,  Pierrish  Constant,  known  to 
the  Miami  as  Pahtash,  'Miring  Down' 
(J.  P.  Dunn,  inf  n,  1907). 
Pieriihe'f  Villajre.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
Indiana  map,  1^. 

Piermiati  {Pi-er-ru-i'cUs),  One  of  the 
tribes  known  under  the  collective  term 
Gosiutes,  living  at  Deep  cr.,  s.  w.  Utah,  in 
1873.— Powell  and  Ingalls  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1873,  51, 1874. 

Pieskaret  The  Algonkin  name,  often 
written  Piskaret,  of  a  noted  Algonkin 
(Adirondack)  chief,  who  lived  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  below  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
century.  According  to  Schoolcraft  (W. 
Scenes  and  Remin.,  87,  1853)  the  dialec- 
tic form  in  his  own  tribe  was  Bisconace 
(* Little  Blaze').  Although  he  became 
noted  by  reason  of  his  daring,  compara- 
tively few  incidents  of  his  life  have  oeen 
recorded.  Charlevoix  (New  France,  ii, 
181,  1866)  says  he  was  "one  of  the 
bravest  men  ever  seen  in  Canada,  and 
almost  incredible  stories  are  told  of  his 
prowess."  His  most  noted  exploit  oc- 
curred during  an  excursion  into  the  Iro- 
quois country  with  but  four  followers, 
well  armed  with  guns,  when  they  en- 
countered on  SoreT  r.,  in  five  boats,  a 
band  of  50  Iroquois,  most  of  whom  they 
killed  or  captured.  On  another  occasion 
Pieskaret  ventured  alone  within  the  Iro- 
quois domain,  and  coming  to  one  of  their 
villages,  by  secreting  himself  during  the 
day  succeeded  in  killing  and  scalping  the 


members  of  a  household  each  night  for 
three  successive  nights.  He  was  ulti- 
mately brought  under  the  influence  of 
Catholic  missionaries  and  in  1641  was 
baptized  under  the  name  Simon,  after 
which  he  was  commonly  known  among 
the  whites  as  Simon  Pieskaret  After  his 
acceptance  of  Christianity  so  much  con- 
fidence was  placed  in  his  prudence  and 
ability  that  he  was  commissioned  to  main- 
tain peace  between  the  French  and  the  In- 
dians, as  well  as  between  the  Hurons  and 
Algonkin ;  he  was  authorized  to  punish  de- 
linquents, ' '  and  especially  those  who  com- 
mitted anv  fault  against  religion.  It 
is  wonderful  how  he  dischai^ged  his 
office."  (Jes.  Rel.  1647,  xxxi,  287, 1898. ) 
He  was  present  and  made  a  speech  at 
the  conference  between  the  French  gov- 
ernor and  the  Iroquois  and  other  tribes 
at  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  in  1645.  Two 
years  later,  while  a  large  body  of  Iroquois 
were  going  on  a  pretended  visit  to  the 
governor,  some  of  their  scouts  met  Piee- 
iaret  near  Nicolet  r.,  and  treacherously 
killed  him  while  off  his  guard,     (c.  t.) 

Pigeon  Town.  One  of  the  former  vil- 
lages of  the  Mequachake  or  Spitotha  di- 
vision of  the  Shawnee,  situated  on  Mad 
r..  3  m.  N.  w.  of  West  Liberty,  Logan  co., 
Ohio.  This  and  the  others  were  de- 
stroyed by  Gen.  Benj.  Lqgan  in  1786. 
See  Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio,  ii,  98,  1896; 
Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ohio  map, 
1899. 

Pigment  plates.    See  Notched  plates. 

Pigment!.    See  Dyes  and  Pigments, 

Pigmiee.    See  Popular  fallacies. 

Piguiqne.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  men- 
tioned b  V  Fray  Bartholom^  Garcfa  ( 1 760 ) , 
under  the  name  of  Pihuiques,  as  one 
whose  young  people  understood  the  lan- 
guage of  his  Manual,  i.  e.  Coahuiltecan. 
They  lived  near  the  Texas  coast,  between 
Nueces  and  San  Antonio  rs.,  and  were 
closely  related  to  the  Pamaques,  of  which 
tribe  they  seem  sometimes  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  subdivision.  Garcfa's  state- 
ment suggests  a  recent  attachment  of  the 
Piguique  to  the  Pamaque.  In  1766  part 
of  them  were  reported  as  living  on  the 
Isla  de  Culebras  with  the  Copane  and 
Karankawa  tribes.  This  fact,  taken  with 
Garcfa' s  statement,  might  indicate  that 
they  were  of  Karankawan  stock,  but  had 
recently  mingled  much  with  the  Coahuil- 
tecans  and  had  learned  their  language. 
Previous  to  1766  the  Piguique  hffi  suf- 
fered greatly  from  measles  and  smallpox* 
(Diligencias  Practicadas  por  Di^o  Orttiz 
Parrilla,  1766,  MS. ).  Their  history,  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Pamaque  (q.  v.),  unless  the  Pigoi- 
canes  are  the  same.  Some  of  the  Pigui- 
canes  entered  Espfritu  Santo  de  Zilfliga 
mission,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  true 
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of  the  Pamaque  (Solfs,  Diario,  1767-68, 
MS.).  (H.  E.B.) 

PfcnieaiiM.— Soils,  op.  clt.  (identical?).  Pihai- 
qnet.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1868  (mis- 
print).  PihokniM.— Garcia,  op.  cit.,  1760. 

Piheha.    The  Skunk  clan  of  the  Chua 
(Snake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Fi'h-toa.— Stephen  in  8tb  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  8d.  1891. 

Pihkaah.  The  Young  Corn  Ear  clan  of 
the  Hopi. 

PihilEaah.— Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mishongnovi  Cere- 
monies, 175, 1902. 

Piim.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
on  Pirn  cr.  or  arroyo  emptying  into 
Saticoy  r.,  Ventura  co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  July  24,  1863. 

Pikakwanarati  (Pi-ka-kwa^'na^cUs),  A 
division  of  the  (Jte,  of  whom  32  were 
found  in  1873  on  the  Uinta  res.,  Utah, 
where  they  were  known  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Uinta  Ute. — Powell  in  Ind. 
Alf.  Rep.  1873,  61,  1874. 

Pikalpi.  A  former  village  of  the  Semi- 
ahmoo  Salish  at  Camp  Semiahmoo,  on 
Semiahmoo  bay,  n.  w.  Wash. — Gibbs, 
Clallam  and  Lummi,  37,  1863. 

Pikiatthe  {PV-H-U'-e^}.  A  former 
Yaquina  vilU^  on  the  s.  side  of  Yaquina 
r.,  Greg. — ^Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229,  1890. 

PiJcirliL  An  Ita  Eskimo  winter  villase 
on  Foulke  fjord,  n.  Greenland. — Mark- 
ham  in  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  126, 
1866. 

Pikinlak.    A  winter  and  spring  settle- 
ment of  the  Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  on  Depot 
id.,  N.  s.  of  Chesterfield  inlet,  Hudson 
bay. 
PilciQlaq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Pikintdlek.  A  southern  settlement  of 
the  Angmagsalingmiut  Eskimo  in  b. 
Greenland,  who  there  seek  stone  for  mak- 
ing lamps  and  vessels. 

PiBadtlel— Nansen,  First  Crossing,  i,  2S0,  1890. 
Pikintdlek.— Meddelelser  om  Qronland,  x,  369, 
1888. 

Pikmiktaligmint  A  subdivision  of  the 
Unaligmiut  Eskimo  of  Alaska,  whose  vil- 
lage is  Pikmiktalik. 

PikmikUOirinSt.— Dall  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
17, 1877. 

Pikmiktalik.  An  Unaligmiut  Eskimo 
village  near  the  mouth  of  Pikmiktalik  r., 
Alaska,  just  n.  of  C.  Romanoff;  pop.  10  in 
1880. 

Piohaiehtallk.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map, 
1855.  Pietmiaktalinaiat— Baker,  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  1902  (Russian  spelling).  Pikmiftalik.— 
Whjmper,  Alaska.  269, 1869.  Pikmiktal'ik.— Dall 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  17, 1877. 

Pikta.  A  coast  village  of  the  Kinugu- 
miut  Eskimo  near  C.  Prince  of  Wales, 
Alaska. 

Pikhta.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s., 
XXI,  map,  1860. 

Plkyaiawan  ( Zu  fli :  Pl-it*  yai-a-wan , 
*  town  of  the  water-cresses ' ) .  An  ancient 
pueblo  which,  with  Kyatsutuma,  was 
the  northernmost  home  of  the  Snail 
people  and  one  of  the  outposts  or  strong- 
holds of  Matyata  (q.  v.)  that  were  con- 
quered by  the  Zuili  in  prehistoric  times. 
See  Kyamakyakwe.  (f.  h.  c.) 


PUaklikaka.  A  former  Seminole  town 
in  the  e.  part  of  Sumter  co.,  Fla.,  near 
Dade's  battle  ground  of  Dec.  28,  1835. 
A  town  of  the  same  name  is  shown  on 
Taylor's  war  map  of  1839.  It  was  burned 
by  the  U.  S.  troops  in  1836.  Here  chief 
Micanopy  lived,  and  the  town  was  often 
called  Dy  his  name,  from  the  Creek 
miko,  *  chief;  unapa^  *  above'.  Ft  Defi- 
ance was  established  here.  There  is  a 
Micanopy  town  now  in  Alachua  co.,  Fla., 
12  m.  s.  of  Gainesville.  (h.  w.  h.) 

laioaBopa.— Belton  (18S6)  in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk. 
4,  77, 1848  (mispriut  of  Micanopa).  Inooanopy.— 
Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  206,  1836.  Ifioaaopy.—Call 
(1835)  in  Sen.  Doc.  278,  26th  Cong.,  Ist  sess..  80, 
1840.  ■ioanopy'stowii.— Drake,Bk.Ind8.,bk.4,76, 
1848.  MiooBovy.—H.  R.  Doc.  78,  25th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  map,  768-69,  1838.  Pe-laeld-ka-ba.— Bell  in 
Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  807, 1822.  Pelaklekaka.— 
Scott's  map  in  H.  R.  Doc.  78,  25th  Cong.,  ad  sess., 
406-09,  1^.  Pelaklikhaha.— Gadsden  (1886), 
ibid.,  899.  Pilaklikaha  —Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk. 
4,  92, 1848.  PinoUtohas.--Swan  (1791)  in  School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  v.  262,  1855.  Pyakl^kaha.— 
Peniere  quoted  by  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  311, 
1822. 

Pilalt.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  lower 
Chilliwack  r.  and  part  of  Fraser  r.,  Brit 
Col.  According  to  Hill-Tout  they  num- 
bered 25  in  1902.  Their  villages  were 
Chutil,  Kwalewia,  Skelautuk,  Skwala, 
and  Schachuhil.  Boas  adds  Cheam,  but 
if  he  is  right  that  town  must  contain 
several  tribes. 

PallalU.— May ne.  Brit.  Col. ,  295, 1862.  PsU'Uq.— 
Boas  in  Rep.  64th  Meeting  B.  A.  A.  S.,  454, 1894. 
Pilalt.— Tolmie  and  Dawson.  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col., 
120b,  1884.  Pila'tlq.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can..  48. 1902. 

Pilatka  (* going  into  the  water').  A 
former  town,  probably  Seminole,  on  the 
w.  bank  of  St  Johns  r.,  Fla.,  n.  w.  of 
Drums  (now  Crescent)  lake,  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  present  Palatka.— H.  R. 
Doc.  78,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  map,  768, 
1838. 

Pilawa  (Pl'la-wd^,  'turkey').  A  gens 
of  the  Miami. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  168, 
1877. 

Pile  dwellings.  Primitive  dwellers 
along  the  shallow  margins  of  the  sea,  on 
the  oanks  of   bayous,  tide-water  rivers. 


SEMINOLE  HOUSE,  FLORIDA.       (macCAULEy) 

and  lands  in  general  subject  to  inunda- 
tion found  it  necessary  to  raise  the  floors 
of  their  dwelling  above  the  reach  of  tide 
and  flood.  This  was  done  by  erecting 
mounds  of  earth  or  shells,  or  by  planting 
poles  or  piles  in  the  yielding  earth  to 
which  floor  timbers  could  be  attached  at 
suitable  levels.  Pile  dwellings  were  ob- 
8er\'ed  by  early  Spanish  explorers  of  the 
Caribbean  sea,  and  Venezuela  (*  Little 
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Venice' )  received  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  native  dwellings,  like  those  of 
Venice,  were  built  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters.  Dwellings  of  this  type  are  still 
used  by  natives  of  the  Venezuelan  lagoons, 
and  the  Indians  of  Florida,  occupying 
lands  subject  to  overflow,  build  houses  of 
nearly  identical  construction.  As  de- 
scribed by  MacCauley,  the  typical  Semi- 
nole house  is  approximately  9x16  ft 
in  horizontal  extent  and  is  made  partly 
or  wholly  of  products  of  the  palmetto 
tree.  Eight  palmetto  piles  support 
the  roof,  which  is  strongly  framed  of 
poles  and  thatched  with  leaves  of  the 
same  tree,  the  eaves  being  about  7  ft 
and  the  ridge  pole  about  12  ft  from  the 
ground.  The  platform  is  3  or  4  ft  from 
the  ground  and  is  supported  by  split  pal- 
metto logs  lying  transversely,  nat  side 
up,  upon  beams  which  extend  lengthwise 


^ly^^ 
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ESKIMO  FISHERMAN'S  SUMMER  HOUSE,  ALASKA.      ( NELSON  ) 

of  the  building,  and  are  lashed  to  the  up- 
rights with  ropes  of  palmetto  fiber.  The 
thatching  of  the  roof  is  quite  a  work  of 
art  inside,  the  regular  laying  of  the  leaves 
displaying  much  skill  and  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  builder.  The  sides  are  open 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  recent  years 
traces  of  pile  dwellings  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Gushing  on  Key  Marco,  on 
the  gul  f  coast  of  Florida,  and  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  key  dwellers  generally 
built  their  villages  in  this  manner,  dig- 
ging artificial  canals  and  water  courts 
to  accommodate  their  boats,  and  erecting 
mounds  and  platforms  for  the  more  am- 
bitious religious  and  civic  structures.  A 
unique  use  of  timbers  in  the  construction 
of  habitations  is  observed  on  the  island 
of  St  Michael,  Alaska,  where  the  Eskimo 
fishermen  have  built  pile  dwellings  against 
the  rugged  and  precipitous  cliffs  far  above 


the  reach  of  the  waves.  Niblack  refers 
to  houses  raised  on  high  logs  or  stilts. 
He  states  thaL  '  *  according  to  Vancouver, 
amongst  the  Kwakiutl  of  Johnstone  strait, 
there  were  dwellings  'raised  and  sup- 
ported near  30  ft.  from  the  ground  by 
perpendicular  spars  of  very  ki^  size' 
with  'access  formed  by  a  long  tree  in  an 
inclined  position  from  the  platform  to 
the  ground,  with  notches  cut  in  it  by 
way  of  steps  about  a  foot  and  a  haff 
asunder.'"  According  to  Boas  the  Bel- 
lacoola  also  erected  pile  dwellings.  See 
Architecture^  Clij^-dwdlings,  HahiJUitums. 

Consult  Cushmg  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos. 
Soc.,  1896;  MacCauley  in  5th  Rep.  B.A.E., 
1887;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899; 
Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888,  1890. 
Vancouver,  Voy.,  1801.         (w.  h.  h.) 

PUidqasy.  A  Chumashan  village  on 
one  of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal.,  prol>- 
ably  Santa  Rosa,  in  1542. 
Peledquey.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  17, 1863. 
PiUdmuty.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith,  Colec. 
DocTFla.,  186, 1857. 

Pilingmint  A  tribe  of  Eskimo  in  w. 
Bafiinland,  on  the  n.  e.  coast  of  Fox 
basin.  Their  village  is  Piling,  whence 
their  name. 

Peelig.— Parry,  Sec.  Voy.,  856,  449,  1824  (the  vil- 
lage). Piling.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  444. 
1888 (the yilla«re).    Pilinpniul— Ibid,  (the  tribe). 

Pillagen  (translation  of  their  own 
name,  MakUndtudv^nlnltuUg,  *  robber  peo- 
ple,' so  called  because  at  one  time 
they  were  the  most  formidable  robbing 
unit  of  the  Chippewa. — W.  J.).  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Chippewa,  formerly  living  in 
N.  Minnesota  on  Leech  and  Ottertail  lakes 
and  in  the  intermediate  country.  They 
are  now  gathered  on  the  reservation  at 
Leech  lake,  formerljr  their  principal  ren- 
dezvous, and  on  White  Earth  res.  They 
formed  the  advance  guard  of  the  Chip- 
pewa in  the  invasion  of  the  Sioux  coun- 
trv,  establishinsthemselves  first  on  Leech 
lake,  and  grsidually  pushing  westwaixl 
from  that  point.  Morse  (Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  32, 1822)  says  these  Indians  were  in 
bands,  each  having  its  own  chief.  The 
Pillagers  made  or  joined  in  treaties  with 
the  United  States  at  Leech  lake,  Minn. , 
Aug.  21, 1847,  and  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
Feb.  22,  1855,  Mar.  11,  1863,  and  May  7, 
1864.  In  1855  they  numbered  about 
1,200,  under  7  chiefs.  In  1884  they  were 
reported  at  1 ,556.  The  official  census  for 
1906  makes  the  number  2,377;  837  Leech 
Lake  and  464  Cass  and  Winibigoshish  Pil- 
lagers at  Leech  lake,  and  726  Ottertail, 
289  Leech  Lake  Pillagers,  and  61  Cass  and 
Winibigoshish  at  White  Earth. 
Ohippewaya  of  Leaoh  Lake.— Lewis  and  Clark. 
Discov..  28. 1806.  Oypowaii  plundaren.— Beltrami 
quotedby Neill,  Hist.  Minn., 372. 1858.  Ka'kandwa- 
wininiwfg.— Wm.  Jones.inf  n,1906(correctlorm). 
Makandwewininiwae.— Bariiga  Otchipwe-Enr. 
Diet..  207. 1880  (from  Makandw^wini.  a  pillager: 
Chippewa  name).  Muk-im-dua-win-in-e-wuc. — 
Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v.  256. 1885. 
Mukkundwas.— Schoolcraf  t,Ind.Tribe8,  V,  145,1855. 
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][iik-ine-diui-wiii-iii-e-wu(. — Warren  (1862)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  v.  39,  1886.  Mukimdua.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  69, 1852.  Mnk-on-dua- 
via-in-e-wing.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  AfF.  Rep..  88, 1860. 
Kok-un-dua-win-iB-e-wng. — Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  il.  153, 1852.  Mukimdwa.— Ibid.,  v.  98. 1856. 
FUlacert.~Fonddu  Lac  treaty  (1847)  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.,  221,  1873.  Filleur*.— Henry,  Trav.,  245, 
1809.  Pilliera.— Franklin,  Joum.  Polar  Sea,  56, 
1824.  EoW>eri.— Ibid.  Eoguet.— Henry. Trav.,  245, 
1809. 

PUteuk  (Pa-te^'uk,  'white  earth*).  A 
Shuswap  village  at  Clinton,  on  a  w.  affla- 
ent  of  Bonaparte  r.,  a  n.  tributary  of 
Thompson  r.,  interior  of  British  Colum- 
bia; pop.  50  in  1906. 

Clinton.— Can.  Ind.  Afl.,  pt.  ii,  162,  1901  (white 
man's  name).  Pil-te'-nk. — Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  44, 1891. 

Pilamat  ( Pi^'ULm-ds^) .  A  former  Siuslaw 
village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230,  1890. 

Pima  (*no,'  in  the  Nevome  dialect,  a 
word  incorrectly  applied  through  misun- 
derstanding bv  the  early  missionaries. — 
B.  Smith  in  Shea,  Lib.  Am.  Ling.,  in,  7, 
1861 ) .  As  popularly  kno^^m,  the  name  of 
a  division  of  tne  Piman  family  living  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  in  8. 
Arizona.  Formerly  the  term  was  em- 
ployed to  include  also  the  Nevome,  or 
rimas  Bajos,  the  Pima  as  now  recognized 
being  known  as  Pimas  Altos  ('Upper 
Pima'),  and  by  some  also  the  Papago. 
These  three  div-isions  speak  closely  re- 
lated dialects.  The  Pima  call  themselves 
A^-d'taniy  *  the  people.' 


itor  of  the  present  tribe.  One  of  his  de- 
scendants, Sivano,  who  had  20  wives, 
erected  as  his  own   residence  the  now 


According  to  tradition  the  Pima  tribe 
had  its  genesis  in  the  Salt  River  valley, 
later  extending  its  settlements  into  the 
valley  of  the  Gila;  but  a  delu^  came,  leav- 
ing a  single  survivor,  a  specially  favored 
chief  named  Cfho,  or  S6no,  the  progen- 


SAVEITA,  A  HMA  WOMAN 

ruined  adobe  structure  called  Casa Grande 
(called  Sivanoki,  *  house  of  Sivano' )  and 
built  numerous  other  massive  pueblo 
groups  in  the  valleys  of  the  Gila  and  Salt. 
The  Sobaipuri,  believed  to  have  been  a 
branch  of  the  Papago,  attributed  these 
now  ruined  pueblos,  including  Casa 
Grande,  to  people  who  had  come  from 
the  Hopi,  or  from  the  n.,  and  recent  in- 
vestigations tend  to  show  that  the  cul- 
ture of  the  former  inhabitants,  as  exem- 
plified by  their  art  remains,  was  similar 
in  many  respects  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Pueblos.  Sivano' 8  tribe,  says  tradition, 
became  so  populous  that  emigration  was 
necessary.  Under  one  of  the  sons  of  that 
chief  a  large  body  of  the  Pima  settled  in 
Salt  River  valley,  where  they  increased  in 
population  and  followed  the  example  of 
their  ancestors  of  the  Gila  by  construct- 
ing extensive  irrigation  canals  and  reser- 
voirs and  by  building  large  defensive  vil- 
lages of  adooe,  the  remains  of  which  may 
still  be  seen. 

The  Pima  attribute  their  decline  to 
the  rapacity  of  foreign  tribes  from  the  e., 
who  came  in  three  bands,  destroying 
their  pueblos,  devastating  their  fields,  ana 
killing  or  enslaving  many  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. •  Prior  to  this,  however,  a  part  of 
the  tribe  seceded  from  the  main  body  and 
moved  s.,  settling  in  the  valleys  of  Altar, 
Magdalena,  and  Sonora  rs.,  as  well  as  of 
adjacent  streams,  where  they  became 
known  as  Pimas  Bajos  or  Nevome,  and 
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Opata.  The  others  descended  from  the 
mountains  whence  they  had  fled,  resettled 
the  valley  of  the  Salt,  and  again  tilled 
the  soil.  They  never  rebuilt  the  substan- 
tial adobe  dwellings,  even  though  needed 
for  defense  against  the  always  aggressive 
Apache;  but,  humbled  by  defeat,  con- 
structed dome-shaped  lodees  of  pliable 
poles  covered  witn  thatcn  and  mud, 
and  in  such  habitations  have  since  dwelt. 
The  names  applied  to  the  Pima  by  the 
Apache  and  some  other  tribes  furnish  evi- 
dence that  they  formerly  dwelt  in  adobe 
houses.  Early  in  the  19th  century  the 
Pima  were  joined  by  the  Maricopa,  of 
Yuman  stock,  who  left  their  former 
home  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  and  on  the 
Colorado  owins  to  constant  oppression  by 
the  Yuma  and  Mohave.  Although  speak- 
ing distinct  languages  the  Maricopa  and 
Pima  have  since  dwelt  together  m  har- 
mony. They  intermarry,  and  their  gen- 
eral habits  and  customs  are  identical. 

How  much  of  the  present  religious  be- 
lief of  the  Pima  is  their  own  is  not  known, 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
teachings  of  Kino  and  other  missionaries 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  influenced 
more  or  less  their  jjrimitive  beliefs.  They 
are  said  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  su- 
preme being,  known  as  the  "Prophet  of 
the  Earth,"  and  also  in  a  malevolent  deity. 
They  also  believe  that  at  death  the  soul 
is  taken  into  another  world  by  an  owl, 
hence  the  hooting  of  tliat  bird  is  regarded 
as  ominous  of  an  approaching  death. 
Sickness,  misfortune,  and  death  are  at- 
tributed to  sorcerj',  and,  as  among  other 
Indians,  medicine-men  are  employed  to 
overcome  the  evil  influence  of  tne  sorcer- 
ers. Scarification  and  cauterization  are 
also  practised  in  certain  cases  of  bodily 
ailment. 

Marriage  among  the  Pima  is  entered 
into  without  ceremony  and  is  never  con- 
sidered binding.  Husband  and  wife  may 
separate  at  pleasure,  and  either  is  at  lib- 
erty to  marry  again.  Formerly,  owing  to 
contact  with  Spaniards  and  Americans, 
unchastity  prevailed  to  an  inordinate  de- 
gree among  both  sexes.  Polygamy  was 
only  a  question  of  the  husband's  ability 
to  support  more  than  one  wife.  The 
women  performed  all  the  labor  save  the 
hunting,  plowing,  and  sowing;  the  hus- 
band traveled  mounted,  while  the  wife 
laboriously  followed  afoot  with  her  child 
or  with  a  heavily  laden  burden  basket, 
or  kihoy  which  freauently  contained  the 
wheat  reaped  by  her  own  labor  to  be 
traded  by  the  husband,  often  for  articles 
for  his  personal  use  or  adornment. 

The  Pima  have  always  been  peaceable, 
though  when  attacked,  as  in  former  times 
they  frequently  were  by  the  Apache  and 
others,  they  have  shown  themselves  by 
no  means  deficient  in  courage.  Even 
with  a  knowledge  of  firearms  they  have 


only  in  recent  years  discarded  the  bow 
and  arrow,  with  which  they  were  expert. 
Arrowpoints  of  glass,  stone,  or  iron  were 
sometimes  employed  in  warfare.  War 
clubs  of  mesquite  wood  also  formed  aa 
important  implement  of  war;  and  for  de- 
fensive purposes  an  almost  impenetrable 
shield  of  rawhide  was  used.  The  Pima 
took  no  scalps.  They  considered  their 
enemies,  particularly  the  Apache,  pos- 
sessed of  evil  spirits  and  did  not  touch 
them  after  death.  Apache  men  were 
never  taken  captive;  but  women,  girls,  and 
young  boys  of  that  tribe  were  sometimes 
made  prisoners,  while  on  other  occasions 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  Apache 
camp  were  killed.  Prisoners  were  rarely 
cruelly  treated;  on  the  contrary  they 
shared  the  food  and  clothine  of  their 
captors,  usually  acquired  the  Pima  lan- 
guage, and  have  been  known  to  marry 
mto  the  tribe. 

Agriculture  by  the  aid  of  irrigation  has 
been  practised  by  the  Pima  from  prehis- 
toric times.  Each  community  owned 
an  irrigation  canal,  often  several  miles  in 
length,  the  waters  of  the  rivers  bein^ 
diverted  into  them  by  means  of  rude 
dams;  but  in  recent  years  they  have  suf- 
fered much  from  lack  of  water  owing  to 
the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  by 
white  people.  Until  the  introduction  of 
appliances  of  civilization  they  planted 
with  a  dibble,  and  later  plowed  their 
fields  with  crooked  sticks  drawn  by  oxen. 
Grain  is  threshed  by  the  stamping  of 
horses  and  is  winnowed  by  the  women, 
who  skilfully  toss  it  from  flat  baskets. 
Wheat  is  now  their  staple  crop,  and 
during  feivorable  seasons  1&^  quan- 
tities are  sold  to  the  whites.  They  also 
cultivate  com,  barley,  beans,  pumpkins, 
squashes,  melons,  onions,  and  a  small 
supply  of  inferior  short  cotton.  One  of 
the  principal  food  products  of  their 
country  is  the  bean  of  the  mesquite,  laive 
quantities  of  which  are  gathered  annually 
by  the  women,  pounded  in  mortars  or 
ground  on  metate&  and  preserved  for 
winter  use.  The  fruit  of  the  saguaro 
cactus  (Cereus  giffonteus)  is  also  gathered 
by  the  women  and  made  into  a  simp; 
from  this  an  intoxicating  beverage  was 
formerly  brewed.  As  among  most  In- 
dians, tobacco  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Pima  rather  as  a  sacred  plant  than  one 
to  be  used  for  pleasure.  Formerly 
they  raised  large  herds  of  cattle  in  the 
grassy  valleys  of  the  upper  Gila.  The 
women  are  expert  makers  of  water- 
tight baskets  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
decorated  in  geometric  designs.  They 
also  manufacture  coarse  pottery,  some  of 
which,  however,  is  well  decorated.  Since 
contact  with  the  whites  their  native  arts 
have  deteriorated. 

The  Pima  are  governed  by  a  head 
chief,  and  a  chief  for  each  village.    These 
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officers  are  assisted  by  village  councils, 
which  do  not  appoint  representatives  to 
the  tribal  councils,  which  are  composed  of 
the  village  chiefs.  The  office  of  head- 
chief  is  not  hereditary,  but  is  elected  by 
the  \4Ilage  chiefs.  Descent  is  traced  in 
the  male  line,  and  there  are  five  groups 
that  bear  some  resemblance  to  gentes, 
though  they  exert  no  influence  on  mar- 
riage laws,  nor  is  marriaee  within  the 
Soup,  or  gens,  prohibited  (Russell,  Pima 
a,  B.  A.  E.,  313-15, 1903).  These  five 
groups  are  Akol,  Maam,  Vaaf,  Apap,  and 
Apnki.  The  first  three  are  known  as 
Vultures  or  Red  People,  the  other  two  as 
Coyotes  or  White  People.  They  are  also 
spoken  of  respectively  as  Suwuki  Ohimal 
( *  Red  Ants' )  and  Stoam  Ohimal  ( *  White 
Ants'). 

The  Pima  language  is  marked  by  the 
constant  use  of  radical  reduplication  for 
forming  the  nominal  and  verbal  plural. 
It  is  al^  distinguished  by  a  curious  laryn- 
geal pronunciation  of  its  gutturals,  which 
strangers  can  imitate  only  with  great 
difficulty. 

The  Pima  within  the  United  States 
are  gathered  with  Papago  and  Maricopa 
on  tne  Gila  River  and  Salt  River  res. 
The  Pima  population  was  3,936  in  1906; 
in  1775  Father  Garc^  estimated  the 
Pima  of  the  Gila  at  2,500.  Their  sub- 
divisions and  settlements  have  been  re- 
corded as  follows,  those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  being  the  only  ones  that  are  not 
extinct  Some  of  the  names  are  possibly 
duplicated. 

A^a  Escondida(?),  Agua  Fria(?), 
Aqmtun,  Aranca,  Arenal(?),  Arivaca(?), 
Arroyo  Grande,  Bacuancos,  Bisani, 
♦Blackwater,  Bonostac,  Busanic,  Cacha- 
nila(?),  *Ca8a  Blanca,  Cerrito,  Cerro 
Chiquito,  Chemisez,  Chupatak,  ^Chutik- 
wuchik,  Chuwutukawutuk,  Cocospera, 
Comae,  Estancia,  Gaibanipitea(?),  Gutu- 
bur,  *  Harsanvkuk,  *  Hermho,  *  Hiatam, 
Hormiguero  (?),  Hueso  Parado,  *  Huchil- 
tchik^  Imoris,  Judac,  *Kamatukwucha, 
Kamit,  ^Kawoltukwucha,  Kikimi,  Kook- 
upvansik.  Mange,  Merced,  Nacameri, 
Napeut,  Ocuca,  Oquitoa,  Ormejea,  Oska- 
kumukchochikam,  *Oskuk,  *Peepchiltk, 
Pescadero,  Petaikuk,  Pintados  (?),  Pi- 
tac(?),  Potlapiguas,  Remedios,  *Rsanuk, 
^Rsotuk,  ^Sa^ton,  San  Andres  Coata, 
San  Fernando,  San  Francisco  Ati,  San 
Francisco  de  I*ima,  San  Serafin,  *  San  tan, 
Santos  Angeles,  *Saopuk,  Sepori,  *Sha- 
kaik,  *  Statannyik,  Stukamasoosatick, 
Sudacson,*Tatsitak,  Taumaturgo,  Tubus- 
cabors,  Tuc8on(mixed),Tucubavia,Tutue- 
tac(  ? ) ,  U turituc,  *  Wechurt.  ( p.  w.  h  . ) 
A'-rtam.— Roasell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,.8.  1902 
'own  name:  'men,'  'the  people').  A'-ft'tam 
A'kimiUt.— Ibid,  ('river  people';  used  to  distin- 
guiah  themselves  from  tne  Papago).  A'kftnorl- 
Oohtam.~ten    Kate,     Rel^en,   24,    1886    ('river 


people':  own  name).  Aqoira-Otam.^ 


-Bandelierin 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  103, 1890  (or  Pimas  proper). 


ArisoBian  Pimas.— Bandelier,  ibid.,  54.  Aw-o- 
tnm. — Qrossman,  Pima  and  Papago  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1871  (own  name).  Oila  Pbnas.— Font  (1775) 
cited  by  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  tribes,  ni,  801,1853. 
JaUpaina.— Garc^s  (1776),  Diary,  402, 1900  r  Yava- 
pai name).  Harah-fiz'-a.— White,  Apache  Names 
of  Ind. Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ('liveln;nud  houses': 
Apache  name).  Haahtebe.— White,  Apache  vo- 
cab., B.  A.  E.,  1875  (Apache  name).  Horthem 
Pimas.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man.  150,  176,  189S 
(Ck>tam,  or).  Ohotoma.— Velarde  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  s.,  I,  345,  1856  (own  name;  pi.  form). 
Ootam.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  150,  176,  1893. 
Otama.— Velarde  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mez.,  4th  s.,  i,  345. 
1856  (own  name;  sing,  form ) .  Paymas. — Venegas, 
Hist.  Cal.,  I,  286,  1759.  Pema.— U.  8.  Statutes 
at  Large,  ii,  401,  1863.  Pemos.— White,  MS. 
Hist.  Apaches,  B.  A.  E.,  1875.  Pijmos.— Galla- 
tin in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  Izxxix,  1848. 
Pimahaitn.— 18th  cent.  MS.  quoted  by  B.  Smith  in 
Shea,  Lib.  Am.  Ling.,  in,  7,  1861.  Pimas.— Kino 
(1692)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mez.,  4th  s.,  i,  226,  1856. 
Pimasas.— De  I'lsle,  Map  Am.  Sept.,  1700.  Pimas 
Oileaos.— Font  (1775)  in  Ternauz-Compans,  Voy., 
IX,  884, 1838  ( =Pima  of  G  ila  r  ) .  Pimu  ntina.— 
Hlnton,  Handbook  to  Ariz.,  mtip,  Ib'K  Fime.— 
Hervas,  IdcadeirUiuveriKi,  :?Cvi),  Iri  J7M.  Plm- 
•ra.— Venegas,  HisUC^il.,  i,  408.  17a&  (the  tribal 
range;  misprint  of  Pitnerlnr.  Hiim*.— Alcedo, 
Dice.  Geog.,  nr,  2 IS,  17J*Ss  (lilso  Pimaa).  Pi- 
mesa.- Morse,  Hist.  Am.,  68,  179H.  Pimes.— Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Fftrmer,  Apr.  11,  1862.  Pimi.— Clavi- 
jero.  Storia  della  Cal.,  i.  260,  1789.  Pimioas.— 
Sedelmayr  (1746)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iii,  74,  1890;  Villa-Sefior,  Theatro 
Am.,  pt.  2,  406, 1748.  Pimo.— Johnston  in  Emory, 
Reoon.,  598,1848.  Pimo  Oaloaos.— Mayer,  Mezico, 
II,  800,  1858  (» Pimas  Gllefios).  Pimolas.— Strat- 
ton,  Captiv.  Oatman  Girls,  49, 1857.  PimosIllBoa.— 
TTfnfrin.  Handbook  to  Arifona,  27, 1S78  (-Pimwi 
(ikli  fji--\  PincoB.— Mfin  y.  Pniiriu  Tmv.ai".  1861 
r  E!U'-[irtrit  I.  PininDA. — Sni^fLrt  in  ^^tnlllijifinf  Hi^p. 
I  '^ '"-i .  i  1 7 ,  I  y*vy .  Pipoi-iltoi.  —M  Hyt^T,  M  e  x . ,  I  r ,  MS, 
L^.^i  miiq^rlTit),  Plni«.— Veiit'KHSi,  Hint,  Cal.,  ii, 
2iiH ,  J  7J»9  f  ml*  print).  FomA .  — Eiinjry  ►  Rt?con . ,  pL , 
M.  i^i^  (!iii,>^f)ritit),  Priniftljaitu.— I8tb  t't^itt,  cioc, 
jiii^t<i(  t,y  IL  Siuirh  in  Shed,  Ub.  Am.  Uii^.»  in, 
7,  l-'^fil  iUx'ir'Xn'kv  lot  PimuMffu,si)!:.  Miolhlng';  ap- 
pHi/d  t'rriL^nfou^ilvh  Puma. — BrtutkcirirEiUo,  Mex. 
Lfttf-ry,  Ki  IK^JO  (iilsti  Ptmo).  Saildul— Qah 
jroht'l.  Plfinl  Apmht  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  l^Ki  riivinjf 
In  stukj  tttrMiel  hoti^-8':  Apticht'  tmine).  8*1- 
kiflfli— ton  Kftte,  Helatn  In  K.  A  ^  197,  1885 
i'k,jti<1  briTijJt.'** ' :  Aparlup  namr).  Bi-ki-BJi. — 
^V 5,1 10,  ?il.-.  Hi>t„  Apai'hk'.H,  E.  A,  E-,  ISTa  (  Aiuirhe 
name  ior  Pima,  Papago,  and  Maricopa) .  Simas. — 
Domenech,  Deserts,  ii,  305,  1860  (misprint). 
Toohp^.— ten  Kate,  Reizen,  100,  1885  (Maricopa 
name).  T<x-P^'-~ten  Kate,  Synonomie,  5,  18iB4 
(Maricopa name) .  Tihokfiiaiia.— Gatschet, Yuma- 
Sprachstamm,  86,  1886  (Yavapai  name).  Tie- 
kiane.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni,  114. 
1890(  'stone-housepeople':  Apachename).  Widahi 
Iti'kapa.— White  Quoted  by  Gatschet,  Yuma  MS.. 
B.  A.  £.  (Tonto-Yuma  name).  Ze-far'-ldn-a.— 
White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind.  Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.  ('live in  villages':  Apache  name). 

Piman  Family.  One  of  the  northern 
branches  of  the  Nahuatl  or  Aztec  family  of 
Buschmann,  and  of  the  Sonoran  branch 
of  the  Uto-Aztecan  family  of  Brinton,  bat 
regarded  by  Powell  as  a  distinct  linguistic 
st^k.  Theextensive  ramifications  which 
the  former  authorities  assign  to  this 
group,  in  which  they  include  also  the  Sho- 
shonean  tribes,  are  not  yet  accepted  as 
fullv  proven.  With  the  exception  of  most 
of  the  Pima,  part  of  the  Papago,  and  the 
now  extinct  Sobaipuri,  all  tne  tribes  com- 
posing this  family  inhabit  or  inhabited 
N.  w.  Mexico,  indudiug  the  greater  por- 
tions of  the  states  of  Sonora,  Chihuahua, 
Sinaloa,  and  Durango,  as  well  as  parts  of 
Jalisco  and  Zacatecas.    Besides  the  tribes 
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mentioned  the  family  includes  the  Xe- 
vome,Opata(  including  EudeveandJova), 
Tarahumare,  Cahita,  Cora,  Huichol,  Tepe- 
cano,  Tepehuane,  Nio,  Tepahue,  and  Zoe, 
with  their  numerous  oranches.  For 
further  information  see  under  the  divi- 
sional names.  Consult  Powell  in  7th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  98,  1891,  and  authorities  there- 
under cited;  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  58, 
1864;  Brintx^n,  Am.  Race,  123, 1891;  Kroe- 
ber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Archseol. 
and  Ethnol.,  iv,  no.  3,  1907;  Urdlicka  in 
Am.  Anthrop.  Jan.-Mar.,  1904;  Rudo  En- 
sayo  (ra  1763),  1863;  Ribas,  Hist.  Trium- 

Shofl,  1646;  Documentos  para  la  Hist, 
[ex.,  4th  s.,  I,  III,  1856. 
Pimitoni.  A  village  of  the  Illinois  con- 
federacy on  Illinois  r.,  near  the  mouth  of 
Fox  r.,  in  Lasalle  co.,  111.  In  1722  the 
inhabitants  abandoned  it  and  removed  to 
Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia.  The  band  oc- 
cupied different  localities  at  different 
periods;  in  1699  they  were  but  8  leagues 
from  the  Mississippi.  They  clung  to  their 
old  belief  after  other  bands  of  the  Illinois 
had  accepted  missionary  teachings.  On 
some  old  maps  the  Pimitoui  and  Peoria 
villages  near  Peoria  lake  are  given  as 
identical.  (j.  m.) 

PamltarU'  town.— Rupp.  West.  Penn.,  327,  1846. 
Feniteni.— St  Cosme  (1099)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  65, 
1861.  PennaTeTvi.— St  Cosme  (1699),  ibid.,  59. 
PimetaoU.— Nuttall,  Jour.,  250,1821.  Pimitoonia. - 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  128, 1816.  Pimitaooi.— 
Du  Pratz  (1758),  La.,  Ii,  map,  1774.  Pimitaouy.— 
Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  428.  1855.  Pimitoni.— De  I'fsle, 
map  {ca  1720)  in  Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  1858.  Pimy- 
te«>uy.— Memoir  of  1718  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX,  890,  1855. 

Pimoeagna.  A  former  Gabrieleflo  ran- 
cheria  in  Los  Angeles  co. ,  Cal. ,  at  a  locality 
later  called  Rancho  de  Ybarra. 
Pimooafna.— Ried  (1862)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Jan.  11. 1861.  Piniooagna.— Ibid.,  June  8, 
1860. 

Pimtainin  {Pim-Vainin^  'deer  people'). 
A  clan  of  the  Tigua  of  Isleta,  W.  Mex. — 
Lummis  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  ix,  350,  1896. 

Pinal  Goyotero.  A  part  of  the  Coyotero 
Apache,  whose  chief  rendezvous  was  the 
Pinal  mX».  and  their  vicinity,  n.  of  (Jila 
r.  in  Arizona.  They  ranged,  however, 
about  the  sources  of  the  Gila,  over  the 
Mogollon  mesa,  and  from  n.  Arizona  to 
the  (lila  and  even  southward.  They  are 
now  under  the  San  Carlos  and  Ft  Apache 
agencies,  where  they  are  officially  classed 
as  Coyoteros.  According  to  Bourke,- 
there  were  surviving  among  them  in  1882 
the  following  clans  (or  bands):  Chis- 
nedinadinaye,  Destchetinaye,  Gadinchin, 
Kaihatin,  Klokadakaydn,  Nagokaydn, 
Nagosugn,  Tegotsugn,  Titsessinaye,  Tut- 
soehin,  Tutzose,  Tziltadin,  and  Yagoye- 
cayn. 

They  are  reputed  by  tradition  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  Apache  to  have  pene- 
trated below  the  Little  Colorado  among 
the  Pueblo  peoples,  with  whom  they  in- 


termarried (Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  112,  1890).  They  poeseaeed  the 
country  from  San  Francisco  mt  to  the 


CHIQUiTO,  A  PINAL  COYOTEJIO  MAN 

Gila  until  they  were  subdued  by  Gen. 
Crook  in  1873.  Since  then  they  have 
peaceably  tilled  their  land  at  San  Carlos. 


WIFE  OF  CHIQUITO 


White(Hi8t.Apache8,MS.,B.A.E.,1875), 
for  several  years  a  surgeon  at  Ft  Apache, 
says  that  they  have  soft,  musical  voices. 
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utterinff  each  word  in  a  sweet,  pleasant 
'  tone.  He  noted  also  their  light-nearted, 
childish  ways  and  timid  manner,  their 
pleasant  expression  of  countenance,  and 
the  beaaty  of  their  women.  Married 
women  tattooed  their  chins  in  three  blue 
vtTtit^l  linei^  runiiinfrfr»nn  thr  lower  lip. 
Fiii*l  C^lftni.^?teik  in  huL  Ad.  I^jp.  1859.316, 
li/-0.  Pla&l  Cpyottm  — Stt'ik  in  Ktil.  Fftrmer, 
jTin*>  ^.  im},     FtflLaOi   Apachw.^ln*!.  Afl.  Rep. 

PlfiAlenoB  (Span:  *Tiiziery  iMople*).  A 
division  of  tlie  Af*ai'lie,  evidi ntly  more 
closely  related  to  the  CliirirMhua  than 
to  any  other  gi\oup.  The  i  r  p  r i  iicipal  seat 
was  lomi^rly  the  PinaleHo  mts.,  s.  of 
Gila  r-,  s.  b.  Arizona,  hut  tfieir  raids 
eittended  far  into  Si>nora  iir\d  Chihua- 
h  ua»  M  t'lueo.  They  w  e  n ^  1 1  m  i ,  ■ ,  I  f or  their 
warilk**  character  and  coiatuaed  their 
h^n^tility  towaril  the  l-nrted  ^^tates  (not- 
wiibs!^taiiduaK  1,051,  incluillni^^  Arivaipa, 
wt^re  un  the  B&n  Carlg^  rvrirr^  i^  in  1876), 
until  forced  by  Gen.  George  Crook  to 
surrender  in  1883.  They  are  now  under 
the  San  Carlos  and  Ft  Apache  agencies, 
Ariz.,  being  officially  known  as  Pinals, 
but  their  numbers  are  not  separately  re- 
ported. The  PinalefSos  and  the  Pinal 
Coyoteroe  have  often  been  confused.   See 

J, .■:■"., 

Chakvaai. — Bourke  iu   Joiii'.  Am,   F<iik4{irt\   rri^ 

115.   1890  {=  •^tinip^r,*  a  t-hiticnliUrt  di vision). 

M^'kwmid^-J m^  —  C*>rl*iiHierp     A puit^ ht-  M n)ii v «     and 

.  ApAcho-Y  imia  vcteab.,  S«  A.   E.,  1H75  (YRvapai 

1 2 1 . 1 883  ( Ya  va  pai  atkmt ) .  Pen»i  A|*cli«,~\V  h  f  1 1\ 
>:^.  Hi*L  AjMic-bts*  B.  A  K..  iSTfi.  FtndeS*.— 
Ind.  Aff.  fU'p.,  1J2,  ISf.L  Fimil.— hid.  AfT.  K^ep.. 
30^  1H77.  Piik*l  =  BfLrtl  ett,  Pv  rs.  N  n  ft. ,  J ,  m.^,  lMf4 
(  -  rlfiols^'-  PiTyiWj'-^K  Final.— ind,  AfT.  Ue\K, 
im,  laSlL.  Ttaml  Apuehi  .—Iwh  A  If.  R  t^p. ,  H 1 .  ]  H6.S . 
FSiaT  Ap«h*ii.— lud.  Aff.  Kt'p.,  209,  1M;5  j  mls^ 
nrsTii).  Fiii*l#no,—ijiblirt.  letter  to  HIsririns.  im&. 
PiBAlpHM.— Banlell,  Pen.  Karr.,  f,  SDs,  Ih-M  f  F\^ 
nj«  1.  -  JHfloL*  f ,  PiaUine,—  Biuierfjft,  Nat  Raei?^, 
T,  itide£,  lfQ4.  Piftil  IrfsiLM.— Whipple  in  I'uc. 
R  R.  Rep,,  in,  pi.  3,  119,  1^56.  Pia*l  Xeno.— Tur- 
ner. lfc»ki,t  ^1-  Pinail  LfflufH—Hiiints,  Am.  Iriti, 
1hT0,  IS8II.  PIk«1  Lhmim-  -Hnnwne.  Ajftirliit'  fVmn- 
irr.    299.     i^J.     Tintltmm.—HAtnWinn,    Me!tic4UJ 

STtrftch^en,  «o,  1876.  Piialeso.— Moll  hut  i>«t?n,  Tmj^t'- 
bDch  J4fi.  IS^.  HuokF*,— Emor>',  Rrain.,???,  1W8 
jllvvke,  •|iitifilf^ftatt't*' I.  Pijaolvi,^1fa^liii?«,  Arri. 
itid.^  15«*,  1»^.  Piiol  -  Iii<li»iitf.^M*jnhjiii*«'ii, 
Ta^tatuf b.  1 16^'  1 47 .  ] ^'»«.  Hnoi ». — M on:? a Q  In  N . 
A.   K«V^  ilt,  lifTO-    Piioli,— lljirtku,  l%rs.  Karr.. 

Emorf,  Bvoon..  7^.  l*iNt8  !=pifioD  wrMrwl  tribf"; 
reentOeiS  *S  clMfTtct  irom  Hntjlertw.  '  rtkiok'- 
egileri*>,  Fifloi**  ljL&oi,'-lliiini's,  Am.  Inn.,  1?J9, 
]£ita.  :Filflii  XUufi  ApMhe*.—  l-n  rk  t\  M  (I  p  N .  M  e  x. . 
US&l.  T«hl*k4ii'.— ^urbuiTier,  Af»iiit:lie  Mijha.vp  and 
AMtflie  Ywroa  VAfiib.,  B.  A.  E^  1K7A,  Tinalenoi.^ 
iWlteSi  Atn.  Ind  ,  IM,  IS***  imisprinl). 

Pbtaxtaea,  An  iirji^U^n titled  tnb<v  im^t 
bvFetiiii-nilodel  Bosque  in  Tuxaii,  in  1675, 
aboat  7  leases  n.  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
They  are  possibly  the  Pamaque. 
PfBaBaMS.~Bo0qoe  (1075)  in  Nat  Qeog.  Mag., 
xnr.  »44,  1903.    Ffauumeas.— Ibid.,  840. 

Pinaahiii  (Pindsh^iu,  'bald  eagle').  A 
Bubphratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. — 

Hofiioan  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1, 42, 

1896. 
?i]iawan  ('windy  place-').    A  mined 

pueblo  of  the  Zoili,  about  1}  m.  s.  w.  of 


Zufii  pueblo,  on  the  road  to  Ojo  Caliente, 
N.  Mex.  The  name  has  been  associated 
with  Aquinsa;  mentioned  by  Oil  ate  in 
1598,  on  account  of  the  possible  misprint- 
ing of  Apinawa,  a  form  of  the  name  Pina- 
wan,  but  there  is  no  other  evidence,  and 
the  ruins  have  every  appearance  of  being 
those  of  a  prehistoric  village.  For  plan 
and  description  see  Mindeleff  in  8th  Kep. 
B.A.  E.,86, 1891.  (f.w.  h.) 

A'-pi-na.— Cushing  in  Proc.  Cong.  Int.  Amdr.,  vn, 
156,  1890  (or  Pi'-na-wan).  A-plnaua.—BandeUer 
in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  in,  84, 1892.  Pia- 
naua.— Pcet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xvii,  852,  1895  (mis- 
print). Pin-a-au.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and 
Arch.,  I.  lOr,  note,  1891.  Pinaaa.— Bandelier, 
Gilded  Man.  195,  1893.    Pi-aa-ua.— Bandelier  in 


Revue  d'EthnGg.,201, 1886.   Pin-a-ua.— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  138, 1890.    Pi'-na-wa.— 


Cu.shing in  MillHtone. X.-22, Feb.  1885.  Pi-i 
Ibid.,  4,  Jan.  1885.  Town  of  the  Winds.— Ibid.,  2. 
Vmago  of  the  Wiads.-Oushing,  Zufii  Folic  Tales, 
104, 1901. 

Pinbitho  (*deer  spring*).  A  Navaho 
clan. 

PiBbio^'.—Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
103,  1890.  Pi-bi9b#ine.— Ibid.  Pin  bU6'.  —  Mat- 
thews, Navaho  Legends,  80, 1897.  Pin bU6*  dine*.— 
Ibid. 

Pinoen.  Little  or  nothing  exists  to 
show  that  the  Indians  had  pincers  before 
the  coming  of  white  men.  though  the 
presence  of  this  tool  generally  among  less 
modified  tribes  argues  its  employment 
in  precolumbian  times,  and  specimens 
have   not  survived  because  the  elastic 

Properties  of  wood  or  horn  were  doubt- 
36S  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  pincers 
and  these  substances  easily  decay.  Tril)es 
in  the  environment  of  the  prickly-pear 
(Opunlia)  handled  its  spiny  fruit  with 
pincers  made  of  a  single  piece  of  elastic 
withe  moistened  and  bent  over  into  the 
proper  form,  or  a  straight  stick  with  a 
wide  slit  extendi n&r  almost  its  entire 
length,  after  the  fasnion  of  a  clothespin. 
Tribes  which  used  hot  stones  for  cooking 
or  for  the  sweat-bath  usually  handled 
them  with  pincers  of  bent  wood  or  of  two 
pieces  of  wood  held  together  near  one 
end  with  a  ring  of  tough  splint,  or  the 
pincers  were  merely  two  sticks  held  one 
m  each  hand. 

Small  pincers  or  tweezers  were  almost 
universally  used,  on  account  of  the  cus- 
tom of  removing  coarse  hair  from  the 
body,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  primi- 
tive form  was  two  valves  of  shell  or  simply 
two  small  pieces  of  wood,  bone,  or  horn. 
Later  they  were  commonly  home-made 
of  a  bit  of  sheet-iron  or  brass,  but  the 
trader  found  the  commercial  article  a  de- 
sirable addition  to  his  stock.  The  Ntlak- 
yapamuk  of  Thompson  r.,  Brit.  Col., 
nave  pincers  made  of  two  pieces  of  horn, 
in  construction  hke  the  pincers  for  han- 
dling hot  stones,  or  made  of  a  single  piece 
of  wood  or  copper. 

Consult  Holmes  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep. 
1900,  pi.  15,  33,  1901;  Teit  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nai,  Hist,  i,  pt.  iv,  p.  227,  May 
1900.  (w.  H.) 
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PINDER   TOWN ^PINTADOS 


[b.  a.  e. 


Finder  Town.  A  settlement  formerly 
on  Flint  r.,  Gra.  Woodward,  in  1817. 
stated  that  tbe  Indians  were  *  *  Chehaws,  * ' 
in  which  event  the  settlement  was  proba- 
bly a  part  of  Chiaha  on  Chattahoochee 
r.  There  was  also  a  Chiaha  on  Flint  r., 
perhaps  identical  with  Pinder. 
TulemmT*!.— Woodward,  Reminisc.,  155,  1860. 
Pinder  Town. — Ibid. 

Pine  Log  (from  the  native  name  Na^t*- 
cufUfl^tlM^f  *pine  foot-log  place').  A 
former  Cherokee  settlement  on  the  creek 
of  the  same  name  in  Bartow  co.,  Ga. 
Pine  Loi^.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  In  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  144,  1887.  Ha'ti-Mdn'tldnyL— 
Mooney  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  527, 1900. 

Pineihow.  A  Dakota  band,  probably 
of  the  Wahpeton,  named  from  the  chief. 
They  numbered  150  in  1820,  and  lived  on 
Minnesota  r.,  15  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Paniaoiowa.— Ck)ue8  in  Pike,  Exped.,  i,  86,  1896. 
Peneohon.— Ibid.  Peniohon.— Ibid.  Pi]iehon.—Ibid. 
(French  fonn).  Perition.~Ibid.  Pinohow.— Ibid. 
Pineehon.— Ibid.  Pineohow'a  band.— Morse,  Rep.  to 
Sec.  War,  865,  1822.  Piniohon.— Cones,  op.  cit. 
Pinneahaw.— Ibid.  Taookoqnipeaeeni.— Ibid.  Tako- 
pepeahane. — Ibid. 

Pinethnk.  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
a  branch  of  Pearl  r.,  Winston  co.,  Miss. — 
Gatachet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  108,  1884. 

Pingitkalik.  A  winter  settlement  of 
Iglulirmiut Eskimo  in  n.  Melville  penin. — 
Lyons,  Priv.  Jour.,  403,  1824. 

Pingniihnk.  A  Sidarumiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Seahorse  id.,  Arctic  coast, 
Alaska;  pop.  29  in  1880. 


raffin.~Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884. 

Pinhoti  (Pin*-h6tij  from  pintui  turkey, 
kdtif  hStif  *home*:  'turkey  home').  A 
former  Upper  Creek  town  in  the  s.  part 
of  Cleburne  co.,  Ala.,  a  short  distance  s. 
of  Oakfuskee.  The  trail  from  Niuyaka  to 
Kawita  old  town  passed  through  it. 
Pin-e-hoo-te.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  50.  1848. 
Pin'-hoti.— Gatachet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg..  1. 142. 1884. 
Turkey-Home.— Ibid.  TnrkeyTown.—Pickett.Hist 
Ala.,  II,  298, 1851. 

Pinini  (from  PinMos,  the  New  Mexican 
corruption  of  Spanish  PiamSos,  'pig- 
mies*). A  mythic  tribe  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  San  Felipe  tradition,  is  attributed 
the  slaughter  of  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former  Cochiti  town  of  Kuapa  in 
New  Mexico,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  pueblo  was  permanently  abandoned. 
The  Cochiti  themselves  assert  that  the 
destroyers  of  the  ancient  settlement  men- 
tioned were  the  Tewa. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  166,.  1892.  See 
Ishtuayene, 

Pininican^i  ( *  place  of  the  corn-flour' ). 
A  prehistoric  Tewa  pueblo  on  a  knoll  in 
a  valley  about  2  m.  s.  of  Puye  and  3  m.  s. 
of  Santa  Clara  cr. ,  on  the  Pajarito  plateau, 
Sandoval  co.,  N.  Mex.  It  was  Duilt  of 
volcanic  tufa  blocks,  roughly  dressed,  its 
ground-plan  forming  a  large  rectanele 
about  150  by  210  ft.  The  pueblo  proba- 
bly antedated  the  great  Puye  settlement 


by  many  years.  See  Hewett  in  Bull.  32 
B.  A.  E.,  1907.  (E.L.H.} 

Pinif  an.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  probably 
Coahuiltecan,  represented  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Solano  mission,  near  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  Coahuila,  Mexico,  in  1704,  with  the 
Xarame,  Payuguan,  Siaban,  Siaguan, 
Pataguo,  and  Apache.  (h.  b.  b.  ) 

IDnionu.— Baptismal  Rec.  1705,  MS.  Ptnlqnn.^ 
Ilrfd..  1704- 

Pinnokat.  Mentioned  by  Schoolcraft 
(Travels,  viii,  1821)  as  one  of  the  tribes 
seen  by  Lahontan  on  his  inumnary  jour- 
ney up  "Longr."  in  1703.  Misquoted, 
and  the  name  intended  not  determinable. 

Pins.  Slender  cylindrical  pieces  of 
pointed  and  headed  bone,  shell,  wood, 
nom,  and  metal  were  made  by  the  In- 
dians for  special  purposes  as  well  as  for 
ordinary  fastening,  in  many  instances 
awl-like  worked  lK>nes,  found  in  ancient 
sites,  were  blanket  fasteners  such  as  are 
used  by  the  N.W.  coast  tribes,  and  prob- 
ably such  pins  were  common  among 
tribes  that  wore  robes  and  blankets. 
Pins  also  were  employed  in  joinery,  in 
the  fastening  of  bags  and  tent  naps, 
for  stretching  skins  in  drying,  and  as 
pickers  for  the  pipe.  Until  recently  they 
were  stuck  in  holes  made  in  the  lobe  and 
rim  of  the  ear  by  a  number  of  tribes  b. 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  nose  and  ear  pins 
were  seen  by  explorers  among  California 
and  Oregon  tnbes.  Large  and  small 
pins  of  shell  have  been  found  in  sites  in 
the  £.  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  (Holmes, 
Putnam).  Thorns  serve  as  pins  among 
the  Ntlakyapamuk  of  Thompson  r.,  Brit. 
Col.  (Teit).  The  most  general  use  of  the 
pins  was  as  a  support  for  the  plumes  worn 
in  the  hair.  A  pin  was  used  by  the  Es- 
kimo for  closing  wounds  in  game  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  blood,  which  is  a  delicacy 
among  thispeople. 

Consult  Holmes  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  213, 
1883;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1888, 
1890;  Putnam  in  Wheeler  Sury.  Rep.,  vii, 
1879;  Smith  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist., 
VII,  pt  ii,  424,  1900;  Teit,  ibid.,  i,  pt  iv, 
187,1900.  (w.H.) 

Pintadoa  {90  called  by  the  Spaidards  be- 
cause of  their  custom  of  tattooing  or  paint- 
ing their  bodies ),  A  tribe,  some  members 
of  which  visited  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza  while 
at  Matape,  a  town  of  the  Eudeve  in  cen- 
tral Sonora,  Mexico,  and  who  claimed  to 
live  B.  of  that  place.  Bandelier  (Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  v,  133,  1890)  has  been  una- 
ble to  aetermine  whether  the  original 
narration  refers  to  the  custom  of  tattooing 
or  painting;  if  the  latter,  he  is  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  they  were  Pima  or  So- 
baipuri;  otherwise  they  are  not  identifi- 
able. 

Painted  Indians.— BandeUer.op  cit..  138.  Plntadi.^ 
Niza  (1589)  in  Ramuaio,  Nav.  et  ViaggliJ".  »57. 
1565  (Italian  form).  Plntadoa.~Nizaln  Haklny t, 
Voy.,  III.  440. 1600. 
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Pintahae.  A  Saponi  town  visited  by 
Lederer  in  1670;  accordins:  to  Lawson 
(Hiat.  Car.,  1709),  the  residence  of  the 
"king." 

Pintoe  ('confluence of  Pin  river*).  A 
village  of  the  Nikozliautin  on  Stuart  lake, 
Brit.  Col.,  at  the  mouth  of  Pin  tee  r.; 
pop.  42  in  1906. 

Pfaidiy. — ^Harmon,    Jonr.,    206,    1820.     Ptntoe.— 
Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  8oc  Can.,  x,  109, 1«>2. 

Pinthlocoo.  A  former  Creek  town  on 
Pinthlocco  cr.,  in  Cooea  co.,  Ala. — 
Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ala.  map, 
1899. 

Pintiati  ( PfcV-^t-oto).  A  Paiute  band 
formerly  living  in  or  near  Moapa  valley, 
8.  B.  Nev.;  pop.  47  in  1873. — Powell  m 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Pintos  ( Span. :  '  the  piebald  ones ' ) .  A 
tribe  living  in  1757  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  opposite  Reynosa,  in  Texas. 
Across  the  river,  in  Tamaulipas,  lived  the 
Alapaguemes  (Pedro  de  Estrada,  in 
Cuervo,  Revista,  1757,  MS.  in  Archive 
Gen.,  Hist,  lvi).  At  the  same  time  a 
part  of  the  tribe  was  under  a  mission  at 
the  villa  of  San  Fernando,  near  by.  In 
1780  Cabello  said  they  were  at  the  mis- 
sion of  Nuevo  Santander  (Rep.  on  Coast 
Tribes,  MS.  in  B^xar  Archives).  The 
tribe  was  reported  to  have  been  always 
peaceful.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Pinatgu  (Pl^niJLtgijify  *Penateka  Coman- 
che ' ) .  A  contemptuous  term  applied  by 
the  Cheyenne  to  those  of •  their  own  tribe 
who  remained  quiet  during  the  outbreak 
of  1874-75.  (j.  M.) 

Outlaw.— Dorsey  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub.  103, 
62,1906. 

Pioge.  A  prehistoric  Tewa  pueblo  at 
the  site  of  the  village  of  Los  Luceros(  now 
aadled  L^^den)  on  tne  e.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  the  s.  e.  part  of  Rio  Arriba  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  present  inhabitants  of  San 
Joan  claim  it  as  one  of  their  ancient  set- 
tlements, whence  their  ancestors  settled 
in  the  locality  which  they  to-day  occupy. 
Consult  Bandelier  ( 1 )  in  Ritch,  New  Mex. , 
202, 1885,  (2)  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  63, 
1892. 

Piomingo.    See  ColbeH,  WUliam. 

Pipe,  Oaptain.    See  Hopocan, 

Pipes.  A  tube  in  which  tobacco  was 
smoked  is  to-day  called  a  pipe.  Some 
pipes  were  straight,  others  curved;  still 


CAUFOfmU;  SERPENTINE,      (lcnoth,  9k  IN.) 

oUiers  had  a  bowl  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
stem,  and  in  certain  instances  the  angle 
was  acute;  some  pipes  had  two  or  more 
bowls  or  stems.  In  North  America  the 
shape  of  pipes  varied  according  to  local- 

^450— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 17 


NIW  MIXICO;  CLAY.       (lcnQTH,  6  IN.) 


CoLOfuoo  Rivcii;  Clay,     (unotm, 

(si  .N.) 


KtNTiKMcr;  Chloaiti.     (lcnoth, 
7i  IN.) 


ity;  some  were  of  a  single  piece,  others 
had  detachable  stems.  The  pipe  most 
widely  distributed  was  a  straight  tube, 
usuallv  plain  on  the  outside,  out  occa- 
sionally elaborately  ornamented.  The 
rudest  pipes 
of  this  ty 
were  made 
from  the  leg- 
bone  of  a  deer 
or  other  animal,  and  were  often  reenforced 
with  a  piece  of  rawhide,  which,  wrapped 
on  wet,  contracted  in  drying  and  thus 
aided  in  pre- 
venting the  bone 
from  splitting. 
The  tubular 
stone  pipe  had 
one  end  enlarg- 
ed to  hold  the  tobacco,  the  stem  being 
inserted  in  the  opposite  end.  Pipes  of 
this  form  had  necessarily  to  be  smoked 

by  throwing       

hick  the  head,  ii^Ki  li  lu^  u  lEJiJH^ 
a  position 
which  had  a 
tendency  to* 
cause  the  to- 
bacco to  be  drawn  into  the  mouth,  to 
prevent  which,  in  some  localities,  a  small 
pellet  of  pottery  was  often  inserted  in 
the  bowl.  The 
cloud-blower  of 
the  Pueblos  is  a 
straight  tubular 
pipe,  varying  from 
a  lew  inches  to  a 
foot  in  length. 
Those  of  small  size  are  usually  made  of 
clay  in  the  same  manner  as  pottery. 
Large  cloud-blowers  are  usually  made 
of  stone, 
and  do  not 
differ  in 
form,  dec- 
oration, or  ^^— ^■^^-— ^ 
use  from  ""      /  v 

. .  .     SOUTHERN  Form:  stcatiti.     vunoth,  9  in.; 

those    of 

clay.  This  form  of  pipe  is  used  solely  for 
ceremonial  purposes,  the  smoke  being 
blown  to  the  cardinal  directions  by  medi- 
cine-men. 
Though 
there  is 
evidence 
of  reeds 
or  other 
tubes  hav- 
ing been 
used  for 
inhaling  smoke  for  medicinal  purposes 
prior  to  the  Christian  era  in  Europe,  there 
IS  little  doubt  that  the  tobacco  pipe,  now 
common  over  the  world,  is  of  American 
origin.  Pipes  were  made  of  pottery, 
wood^  bone,  metal,  or  stone,  or  a  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  of  these  mate- 
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rials.  Many  pipes  have  figures  delicately 
enjrraved  on  tneir  surfaces;  others  have 
elaborately  carved  or  modeled  human 

and  other 
figures  on 
or  forming 
the  bowl  or 
the  stem.  A 
striking 
character- 
istic  of 
(lenstm,  pipes  is 
that  fig- 
ures on  stems  or  Ixjwls  from  a  given  area 
commonly  face  in  one  direction.  Some 
pipes  are  diminu- 
tive,  weighing 
scarcely  an  ounce; 
others  weigh  sev- 
eral  pounds. 
Pipes  of  great  size 
have  been  found, 
suggesting  use  on  special  occasions,  as  to 
seal  a  treaty  or  other  important  agree- 
ment. In  every 
communi  ty 
there  were  ar- 
tisans who  pos- 
sessed special 
skill  in  pipe 
making,  and 
there  were 
sources  of  sup- 
ply the  owner- 
ship of  which 
was  recognized 
and  respected.  The  material  most  com- 
monly used    for    pipes   was    soapstone. 
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SIOUX  CALUMET:  CATUNITE 

though  many  other  stones,  many  of  them 

incapable  of  resisting  great  heat,  were 
also  employed, 
even  for  the  most 
elaborate  speci- 
mens. The  ca- 
pacity of  the  pipe 
bowl  varied  m 
different  localities 
and  at  different 
periods;    some 

would  hold  but  a  thimbleful  of  tobacco, 

others  would  contain  an  ounce  or  more. 

The  most  diminutive 

pipes  now  used  are  those 

of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo. 

Those   of    the    greatest 

capacity  are  the  flat- 
bottomed  monitor  pipes, 

found  along  the  Atlantic 

coast  and  inland  to  Ohio  and  Tennessee. 

Among  many  Indian  tribes  the  pipe  was 
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held  in  great  veneration.  Some  pipes 
were  guarded  by  a  specially  appomted 
official  and  were  kept  in  fur  with  the 
greatest  care  in  specially  designated  tents, 
or  contained  in  a  case  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  palladium  (q.  v.)  of  the  Ara- 
paho  is  a  flat  stone  pipe  which  has  been 
seen  by  only 
one  white  man 
(Mooney  (1)  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  961, 1896,  (2) 
in  Mem.  Am. 
Anthrop.  Ass*n, 
I,  no.  6,  1907; 
Scott  in  Am.  An- 
throp., IX,  no.  3,  1907).  Certain  of  their 
dance  pipes  are  also  flat,  1.  e.  the  stem 
and  the  bowl  are  in  the  same  plane. 

The  word  "calumet"  (q.  v.)  was  early 
employed  as  the  name  of  a  dance.  Mar- 
quette referred  to  the  calumet  in 
1675,  not  only  in  the  latter  sense, 
but  also  as  a  pipe.  Father  Biard, 
in  1616,  ana  Father  Hennepin, 
in  1679,  applied  the  term  to  the 
pipe,  in  which  sense  it  is  still 
employed.  Various  early  writ- 
ers refer  to  a  calumet  of  peace 
and  one  of  war,  the  former  being 
white,  the  latter  red.  Lafitau 
(Moeursdes  Ameriquains,  ii,  327, 1724)  re- 
tera  to  the  calumet  as  a  true  altar  where 
sacrifice  was  made  to  the  sun;  he  also 
speaks  of  the  calumet  of  peace.  The 
bowl  of  the  calumet  pipe  of  the  Sioux 
is  at  a  right 
angle  to  the 
stem,  and 
has  a  solid 
projection 
extending 
in  front  ol 
the  bowl. 
In  the  older         „       _  t  .    \ 

NEW  York;  stalaomite.     Vlcnoth,  4  in.) 

specimens 

of  this  type  high  polish  and  carved 
figures  are  unusual;  with  modem  ex- 
amples, however,  high  polish  is  com- 
mon and  the  stems  are  often  elaborately 
carved.  In  compara- 
tively recent  time  in- 
laying became  usual, 
geometrical  or  animal 
figures  being  cut  in 
the  stone  into  which 
thin  strips  of  lead  were 
inlaid. 

Pipestems  are 
straignt,  curved,  or 
twisted;  round  or  flat;  long  or  snort. 
Elaborate  ornaments  for  the  stems  have 
been  said  to  be  made  by  the  women  with 
beads,  porcupine  quills,  feathers,  hair, 
etc.,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  put 
on  by  the  men.    The  design  of  the  pipe 
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was  characteristic  of  the  tribe  using  it 
and  was  readily  recognized  by  friends  or 
enemies.  George  Camn,  after  whom  pipe- 
stone  was  named  (see  CaiHniU!)^  truth- 
fully says  that  the  stems  of  pipes  were 
carved  in  many  ingenious  forms,  auite 
staggering  the  unenhehtened  to  guess  how 
they  were  bored  until  the  process  was  ex- 
plained. The  simplest  way  was  to  split  a 
suitable  piece  of  wood  lengthwise,  remove 
the  heart,  and  glue  the  two  parts  together 
again.  One  of  the  most  elaborately 
modeled  of  all  the  varieties  of  American 
pottery  pipes  is  that  found  in  the  region 
formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Iro- 
quois. The  pot- 
tery was  usually 
burned  hard  and 
the  bowls  elabo- 
rately ornament- 
ed with  figures 
of  birds  and  ani- 
mals. In  one 
specimen  both 
bowl  and  stem 
are  covered  with 
a  number  of  hu- 
man faces;  an- 
otiier  is  in  form  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a 
bird,  probably  a  pigeon,  the  beak  project- 
ing ac>ove  the  bowl  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  smoker,  the  bowl  being  formed 
of  tEe  bird's  head  and  the  stem  repre- 
senting the  neck.  Another  graceful  speci- 
men is  in  the  form  of  a  snake.  Stone 
pipes  also  were  found  in  this  region,  in- 
cluding those  of  marble  of  a  rich  saffron 
color.  North  of  the  Iroouois  area,  ex- 
tending from  Labrador  to  the  Rocky  mts. , 
tiiere  is  found  a  pipe  of  uniform  pattern, 
the  bowl  of  whicn,  having  the  form  of  an 
acorn,  rests  on  a  keel-like  base  which  has 
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one  to  five  holes  bored  through  its  nar- 
rowest part,  one  of  which  was  designed  for 
holding  a  string  attached  to  the  stem  to 
prevent  it  from  heing  lost  in  the  snow,  the 
others  for  the  suspension  of  ornaments. 
The  Alaskan  Eskimo  pipe  is  of  peculiar 
shape  and  apparenUy  owes  its  origin  to 
Asiatic  influence.  The  bowl,  made  of 
metal,  stone,  bone,  or  ivory,  nolds  but  a 
pinch  of  tobacco,  while  tlie  large  curved 
stem  often  consists  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
held  together  by  rawhide.  Some  of  these 
pipes  luive  small  plates  set  in  their  stems 
wnich  can  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of 
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cleaning  or  to  collect  the  liquid  in  order 
to  mix  it  with  fresh  tobacco.  Some  Es- 
kimo pipes  are  made  from  walrus  or  fossil 
ivory,  and  are  elaborately  engraved  with 
fishing  and  hunting  scenes.  Pipes  of 
this  character  are  now  made  for  sale,  as  is 
the  case  with  very  elaborately  carved 
specimens  made  by  the  Haida  and  Tlin- 
git.  Among  the  many  American  pipes 
none  is  more  remarkable  than  those 
belonging  to  the  biconical  type,  found  in 
Canada  and  along  the  Mississippi.  Some 
of  these  are  perfectly  plain,  others  are 
elaborately  carved  in  imitation  of  men 
and  animius.  The  term  * '  biconical ' '  has 
been  employed  for  the  reason  that  both 
bowl  and  stem  perforations  are  of  cone 
shape,  the  smaller  end  of  the  cones  meet- 
ing at  approximately  the  center  of  the 
specimens,  at  a  right  angle  to  each  other. 
The  most  artistically  finished  of  all 
American  pipes  are  those  of  the  mound 

E,  of  which 
er  and  Davis 
cient  Monu- 
ments, 152, 1848) 
found  more  than 
200  in  a  single 
mound  in  Ohio. 
These  pipes  ap- 
parently  were 
smoked  without 
stems,  although  they  show  no  marks  of  the 
teeth.  The  ^ms  as  a  rule  are  not  orna- 
mented, though  the  bowls  are  carved 
with  great  skill  in  imitation  of  birds, 
frogs,  turtles,  beaver,  men,  etc. 

Another  typical  and  delicately  fash- 
ioned stone  pipe  is  found  in  the  middle 
Atlantic  states;  it  has  a  fiat  base,  the 
bowl  being  generally  but  not  always  at  a 
right  an^le  to  the  stem.  The  bowl,  which 
is  large  in  comx)arison  with  other  pipes 
from  this  section,  is  rarely  ornamented 
but  is  usually  hignly  polished. 

The  tomahawk  or  hatchet  pipe  is  made 
of  metal;  it  is  provided  with  an  eye  to 
receive  a  handle,  and  a  sharp  blaae  for 
use  in  cutting  wood  or  as  an  offensive 
weapon.  The  poll  of  the  hatchet,  shaped 
like  an  acorn,  is  hollow  and  has  a  hole 
in  the  base,  connecting  with  an  opening 
extending  through  the  helve,  through 
which  the 
smoke  was 
drawn.  Many 
of  these  pipes 
were  inlaid 
with  silver  in 
ornamental  de- 
sign. These 
tomahawk  or 
hatchet  pipes 
largely  displaced  the  stone  pipe  and  the 
stone  ax,  relieving  the  natives  of  much 
weight  while  traveling.    Who  first  made 
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use  of  the  metal  tomahawk  it  ie  im- 
possible to  say;  but  from  the  shape  of 
the  blade  it  is  probable  that  the  crescent 
form  was  of  Spanish  origin,  the  blade 
resembling  the  lily  was  of  fVench  deri- 
vation, while  the 
simple  hatchet 
was  English,  for 
each  of  these  na- 
tions armed  their 
Indian  allies  with 
these  most  effect- 
ive weapons. 
There  are  unique  types  of  pipes  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly in  Georgia  and  the  Carohnas,  some 
of  which  appear  to  have  followed  cop^r 
originals  and  some  to  have  been  m- 
fluenced  by  Euro- 
pean models.  In 
Maryland  shell- 
heaps  there  has  been 
found  a  tyi>e  of  pipe, 
to  which  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  a  date,  re- 
sembling the  trade 
pipes  that  were  made 
m  large  quantities 
in  England,  France. 
Italy,  Holland,  and 
Germany  to  supply 
the  demand  durmg 
the  early  colonial 
period,  many  of  the 
latter  being  distin- 
guishable by  designs  or  initials.  See 
Smokingy  Tobacco. 

Consult  McGuire,  Pipes  and  Smoking 
Customs,  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1897,  and 
authorities  therein  cited;  Abbott,  (1) 
Prim.  Indus., 
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') 


1881;    (2) 
7.   W.  100th 


...    in 
Surv. 

Merid. ,  vii, 
1879;  Beau- 
champ  in  Bull. 
N.Y.  State  Mus., 
IV,  no.  18,  1897; 
Berlin  in  Proc. 
and  Coll.  Wyo. 
Hiat.  and  Geol.  Soc,  ix,  1906;  Dorsey 
and  Voth  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub., 
Anthrop.,  in,  no.  1, 1901;  Morgan,  League 
of  the  Iroquois,  1904;  Palmer  in  Bull.  2, 
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S.  W.  Soc.  Archajol.  Inst.  Am.,  1905; 
Scott  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  3,  1907; 
Smith  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  viii,  no.  1,  1906; 
Squier  and  Davis  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  i, 
1848;  Archseol.  Repe.  Ontario,  app.  to  Rep. 
Minister  of  Education;  Thruston,  Antiq. 
of  Tenn.,  1897;  West,  Aborig.  Pipes  Wis., 
1905.  (j.  D.  M.) 


Pipestone.    See  Catlinite, 

Pipiaea.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  Arizona,  in  1744.~Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

PipslMewa.  A  popular  name  for  Chima- 
phila  umbellataf  first  mentioned  by  Dr 
JB.  S.  Barton,  in  his  Collections  towards 
a  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  States 
(1798),  and  since  variously  corrupted  to 
pkipsessivHi,  psiseva,  pipHsseway,  etc.  The 
plant  once  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as 
a  lithontriptic  among  some  of  the  Wood 
Cree,  who  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  an 
animate  object  and  spoke  of  as  pipisisi- 
hveUf  *it  reduces  it  (stone  in  the  bladder) 
to  very  fine  particles.'  Pipsissewa  beer 
is  a  decoction  of  ChimaphiUij  with  the  ad- 
dition of  sugar  to  sweeten  it,  ginger  to  fla- 
vor it,  and  yeast  to  produce  fermentation. 
This  drink  has  been  used  in  scrofulous 
affections.  (w.  b.  o.) 

Piqosha.  The  Hide  Carrying-strap  clan 
of  the  Hopi. 

Hide  strap  eUn.— Voth,  TradlUons  of  the  Hopi, 
22,1905.    Piqo'iha.— Ibid.,  87. 

Piqna  (contr.  of  Bi-co-we-tha,  of  indefi- 
nite meaning,  but  referring^  to  ashes). 
One  of  the  five  principal  divisions  of  the 
Shawnee.  Their  villages  at  different  peri- 
ods were  Petjuea,  in  Pennsylvania;  Lick 
Town,  on  Scioto  r.  in  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio; 
Piq^ua,  on  Mad  r.,  and  Piqua,  on  Miami  r., 
Ohio.  On  being  driven  from  the  last 
place  by  the  Kentuckians  they  removed 
to  Wapakoneta  and  St  Marvs  r.  (  j.  m.  ) 
Bi-co-we-tha.— W.  H.  Shawnee  in  Gulf  States  Hist. 
Maf.,  I,  415,  1903.  Paquea.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  i,  90, 1851.  Peoawa.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron., 
189,  1836.  PeoawM.—Hecke welder  quoted  by 
Brinton,  Lenape  Lesr.,30,1885.  Pakowen.— Hecke- 
welder,  ibid.  P&u^.— Gatschet,  Shawnee  MS., 
B.  A.  £.,  1879  (Shawnee  name,  plural  form).    Pe- 

J uea.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  pi.  27,  186L 
lokawa.— Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  109, 1824.  liiiBkaway.— 
Harmar  (1790)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  106, 
1832.  Piokawee.— Harris,  Tour.,  iii.  111,  1805. 
Piokawas.— Barton,  New  Views,  xxxii,  1796.  Pibo- 
weu. — Heckewelder  quoted  by  Brinton,  Lenape 
Leg.,  30,  1886.  Pioque.— La  Tour,  Map,  1784. 
Pikow6a.^Johnston  (1819)  quoted  by  Brinton, 
Lenape  Leg^.,  30, 1885. 

Piqua.  The  name  of  two  or  more  former 
Shawnee  villages  in  Ohio,  occupied  by 
the  Piqua  division  of  the  tribe:  (1)  The 
earlier  town,  which  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  noted  Tecumtha,  was  situated  on 
the  N.  side  of  Mad  r.,  about  5  m.  w.  of 
the  present  Springfiela,  in  Clark  co.  It 
was  destroyed  bv  the  Kentuckians  under 
Gen.  G.  R.  Clark  in  1780,  and  never  re- 
built, the  Indians  removing  to  the  (Great) 
Miami  r.,  where  they  e&blished  two 
new  towns  known  as  Upper  and  Lower 
Piqua.  (2)  Upper  Piqua  was  on  Miami  r., 
3  m.  N.  of  the  present  Piqua  in  Miami  co., 
and  on  the  site  of  the  former  Miami  town 
of  Pickawillanee,  q.  V.  (3)  Lower  Piqua 
was  a  smaller  village  on  the  site  of  the 
great  town  of  that  name.  Both  villaees 
were  within  the  territory  ceded  by  the 
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treaty  of  GreenvUle  in  1795,  after  which 
the  Shawnee  retired  to  Wapakoneta.  See 
Howe,  Hist  Coll.  Ohio,  1896-98.  For 
synonvms  see  Piqua,  ahove.  ( j.  m.  ) 
IattleRok»w»y.— Flint,  Ind.WaiM61, 1833.  Pik- 
kawa.— Harmar  (1790)  quoted  by  Rupp,  West 
Penn..  app.,  227. 1846. 

Pirot.  Formerly  one  of  the  principal 
Poeblo  tribes  of  New  Mexico,  which  in . 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  com- 
prised two  divisions,  one  inhabitmg  the 
Rio  Grande  valley  from  the  present  town 
of  San  Marcial,  Socorro  co.,  northward 
to  within  about  60  m.  of  Albuquerque, 
where  the  Tigua  settlements  began;  the 
other  division,  sometimes  called  Tompi- 
ro6  and  Salineros,  occupying  an  area  e. 
of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
salt  lagoons,  or  salinas,  where  they  ad- 
joined the  eastern  group  of  Tigua  settle- 
ments on  the  s.  The  western  or  Rio 
Grande  branch  of  the  tribe  was  visited 
by  members  of  Coronado's  expedition  in 
1540,  by  Chamuscado  in  1580,  by  Espejo 
in  1583  (who  found  them  in  10  villages 
aloi^  the  river  and  in  others  near  by), 
by  Ofiate  in  1598,  and  by  Benavides  m 
1621-30,  the  latter  statmg  that  they  were 
in  14  Bueblos  along  the  river.  Judging 
from  the  numerous  villages  of  the  provr 
ince  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.)  mentioned  by 
Ofiate,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
name  applied  to  the  range  of  the  Rio 
Grande  division  of  the  Firos,  Benavides* 
number  does  not  seem  to  be  exaggerated. 
The  establishment  of  missions  among  the 
Pi  roe  b^an  in  1626.  In  that  year  the 
most  southerly  church  and  monastery  in 
New  Mexico  were  built  at  Senecd  by 
Arteaga  and  Zufii^  (to  whom  are  at- 
tributed the  planting  of  the  first  vines 
and  the  manufacture  of  wine  in  this  re- 
gion), and  during  the  same  year  missions 
at  Sevilleta,  Socorro,  and  probably  also 
at  Alamillo  were  founded.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Piros  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
although  said  to  number  6,000  in  1630, 
were  already  seriously  harassed  by  the 
persistent  hostility  of  the  Apache,  for 
{^evilleta  had  been  depopulated  and  de- 
stroyed by  fire  "in  consequence  of  inter- 
tribal wars''  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  missions,  and  was  not  resettled 
until  aboat  16^.  Moreover,  the  14  vil- 
lages along  the  Rio  Grande  occupied 
by  the  Piros  in  1630  were  reduced  to  4 
half  a  century  later.  *  *  This  was  due  not 
only  to  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  to 
gather  their  flock  into  larger  pueblos," 
says  Bandelier,  "but  also  to  tne danger 
to  which  these  Indians  were  expo»^ 
from  the  Apaches  of  the  *Perrillo^  and 
the  'Gila,'  as  the  southern  bands  of  that 
restless  tribe  were  called." 

The  area  occupied  by  the  Piros  of  the 
Salinas  extendea  from  the  pueblo  of  Abo 
a.  B.  to  and  including  the  pueblo  of  Tabira, 
commonly  but  improperly  called  "Gran 


Quiyira, ' '  a  distance  of  about  25  m.  The 
habitat  of  the  eastern  Piros  was  even 
more  desert  in  character  than  that  of  the 
eastern  Tigua,  which  bounded  it  on  the 
N.,  for  the  Arroyo  de  Abo,  on  which  Abo 
pueblo  was  situated,  was  the  only  peren- 
nial stream  in  the  region,  the  inhabitants 
of  Tabira  and  Tenabo  depending  entirely 
on  the  storage  of  rain  water  for  their  sup- 
ply. In  addition  to  the  3  pueblos  named, 
it  IS  not  improbable  that  the  now  ruinea 
villages  known  by  the  Spanish  names 
Pueblo  Blanco,  Pueblo  Colorado,  and 
Pueblo  de  la  Parida  were  among  the  11 
inhabited  settlements  of  the  Salinas  seen 
by  Chamuscado  in  1580,  but  at  least  3 
of  this  number  were  occupied  by  the 
Ti^ua.  Juan  de  Oflate,  in  1598,  also 
visited  the  pueblos  of  the  Salinas,  and  to 
Fray  Francisco  de  San  Miguel,  a  chaplain 
of  Ofiate's  army,  was  assi^ed  the  Piros 
country  as  part  of  his  mission  district 
The  headc]uarters  of  this  priest  being  at 
Pecos,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  active 
mission  work  was  done  among  the  Piros 
during  his  incumbency,  which  covered 
only  about  3  years.  The  first  actual  mis- 
sions among  the  Piros  pueblos  of  the 
Salinas  were  established  in  1629  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Acevedo  at  Abo  and  Tabira,  and 
probably  also  at  Tenabo,  but  before  the 
massive- walled  churches  and  monasteries 
were  completed,  the  village  dwellers  of 
both  the  Salinas  and  the  Rio  Grande  suf- 
fered so  seriously  from  the  depredations 
of  the  Apache,  that  Senecu  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  as  well  as  every  pueblo  of 
the  Salinas,  was  deserted  before  the 
Pueblo  insurrection  of  1680.  Prior  to 
the  raid  on  Senecu  by  the  Apache  in 
1675,  6  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  village 
were  executed  for  the  massacre  of  the 
alcalde-mayor  and  4  other  Spaniards. 
Probably  on  account  of  the  fear  with 
which  the  Spaniards  were  known  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Piros  after  this  occur- 
rence, they  were  not  invited  by  the 
northern  Pueblos  to  participate  in  the 
revolt  against  the  Spaniards  in  1680; 
consequently  when  Otermin,  the  gov- 
ernor, retreated  from  Santa  F^  to  El  raso 
in  that  year,  he  was  joined  by  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Socorro,  Sevilleta,  and 
Alamillo.  These,  with  the  former  occu- 
pants of  Senecu,  who,  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  village  by  the  Apache  had 
resided  at  Socorro,  were  afterward  estab- 
lished in  the  new  villages  of  Socorro, 
Texas,  and  Senecu  del  Sur  in  Chihua- 
hua, on  the  Rio  Grande  below  El  Paso, 
where  their  remnants  still  survive.  In 
attempting  to  reconquer  New  Mexico  in 
.the  following  year,  Otermin  caused  Ala- 
millo to  be  Dumed,  because  the  few  re- 
maining inhabitants  fled  on  his  approach. 
Only  3  families  remained  at  Sevilleta 
when  the  Spaniards  retreated,  but  these 
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had  departed  and  the  pueblo  was  almost 
in  ruins  on  their  return  in  1681. 

The  entire  Piros  division  of  the  Tanoan 
fomily  probably  numbered  about  9,000 
early  in  the  17tn  century.  Of  these,  only 
about  60  individuals  are  known  to  survive. 

Living  with  or  near  the  Piros  of  the 
Salinas  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
were  a  band  of  Jumano  (q.  v.),  a  semi- 
nomadic  tribe  of  which  little  is  known. 
The  proximity  of  these  Indians  to  the 
Piros  pueblos  led  to  the  error,  on  the 
part  of  cartographers  of  that  period,  of 
confounding  the  J  umano  and  Piros,  hence 
the  references  on  many  early  maps  to  the 
"Humanos  de  Tompiros.'*  etc. 

Following  is  a  list  of  Piros  pueblos, 
so  far  as  known,  all  of  them  being  now  ex- 
tinct with  the  exception  of  Senecu  del  Sur, 
while  Socorro  has  become  **Mexican- 
ized'*:  Abo.  Agua  Nueva,  Alamillo,  Bar- 
rancas, Qualacu,  San  Felipe,  San  Pascual, 
Senecu,  Senecu  del  Sur  (also  Tigua), 
Sevilleta,  Socorro  or  Pilabo,  Socorro  del 
Sur,  Tabira,  Tenabo,  Teypana,  Tenaquel. 

The  following  pueblos,  now  extinct, 
were  probably  also  occupied  by  the  Piros; 
Amo,  Aponitre,  Aquicabo,  Atepua,  Ay- 
qui,  Calciati,  Canocan,  Cantensapue,  Gun- 
quilipinoy,  Encaquiagualcaca,  Huertas, 
Peixoloe,  Pencoana,  Penieacu,  Pesquis, 
Peytre,  Polooca,  Pr^uey,  Pueblo  Blanco, 
Pueblo  Colorado,  Pueblo  de  la  Panda, 
Pueblo  del  Alto,  Queelquelu,  Quialpo, 
Quiapo,  Quiomaqui,  Quiubaco,  Teca- 
hanqualahamo,  Teeytraan,  Tercao,  Texa, 
Teyaxa,  Tohol,  Trelagu,  Trelaquepu, 
Treyey,  Treypual,  Trula,  Tuzahe,  Vuma- 
hein,  Yancomo,  Zumaque. 

The  following  pueblos,  now  also  ex- 
tinct, were  inhabited  either  by  the  Piros 
or  the  Tigua:  Acoli,  Aggey,  Alle,  Amaxa, 
Apena,  Atuyama,  Axauti,  Chein,  Cizen- 
tetpi,  Couna,  Dhiu,  Hohota,  Meiia,  Quan- 
quiz,  Salineta,  San  Francisco,  San  Juan 
Bautista,  Xatoe,  Xiamela,  Yonalus. 

Consult  Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 

EBrs,  Am.  ser.,  iv,  236-253,  268-292, 1892; 
ummis.  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo,  283-310, 
1893.  See  also  Chealo^  PuehloSf  Salineros 
Tanoan  Family^  Tigua^  TompiroSj  Tuta- 
haco,  (p.  w.  H. ) 

BlroroB.— Blaca,  Atlas,  xn,  61,  1667.  Kortenot.— 
Froebel,  Seven  Years'  Travel,  363. 1869  ( =»  •  north- 
erners,* «o  named  because  Inhabiting:  the  region 
of  El  Paso  del  Norte;  may  also  refer  to  Tigua). 
Pioot.— Benavides  (1630)  misquoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  163,  1889  (Piros,  or).  Pir.— 
Senex,  Map,  1710.  Fira.— Benavides,  Memorial, 
1 4, 1630.  Firi.— Sanson ,  1'  Am^rique  map,  27, 1657. 
Rij.— Linachoten,  Description  de  I'Amdrlque, 
map  1,  1638.  Pirot. — Benavides,  Memorial,  14, 
1630.  Pirua*.— Ladd,  Story  of  New  Mex.,  16, 1891. 
Pyros.— Perea,  Verdadera  Rel.,  2,  1632.  Birot.— 
Villa-Seflor,  Theatro  Am.,  ii,  360,  1748.  Tiika- 
him.— Gntschet,  iHleta  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885 
(=  •  southern  Pueblos ':  Isleta Tigiia name  for  all 
Pueblos  below  their  village;  cf.  Tatahaco). 

Piia  ( IH'-say  *  white  sand  M.  A  clan  of 
the  Lizard  (Earth  or  Sand)  pnratry  of  the 
Hopi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 
1891. 


Piseataf  ua.  A  former  small  tribe  con- 
nected with  the  Pennacook  confederacy, 
living  on  Piscataqua  r^the  boundary  be- 
tween Maine  and  New  Hampshi  re.  Their 
principal  village,  also  called  Piscataqua, 
seems  to  have  been  nearthepresentDover, 
Stafford  co.,  N.  H.  For  the  Maryland 
form  of  the  name^  see  Omoy,  and  also 
Pisoataway,  foUowmg.  ( j.  m.  ) 

PaMataquaa.— Barstow,  New  Hamp.,  22,  ISftS. 
PaaoatowayMk— Qookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist  8oc. 
GoU.,  Ist  8.,  I,  149,  1806.  P«MataQnack.-^mlth 
(1616),  ibid.,  8d  &,  vi,  107, 1887.^iM»taqaaa.— 
SulUvan,  ibid.,  Ist  s.,  ix,  2io,  1804.  Piaoataauau- 
kes.— Potter  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tnbes, 
V,  223, 1866. 

Piieataway.  A  former  Conoy  village 
situated  on  Piscataway  cr.;  in  Prince 
Greoi^  CO.,  Md.,  the  residence  of  the 
Conoy  chief  at  the  time  of  the  English 
occupancy  of  Maryland  in  1634.  It  was 
the  seat  of  a  Jesuit  mission  established 
in  1640,  but  was  abandoned  two  years 
later  through  fear  of  the  Conestoga.  A 
garrison  was  stationed  there  in  1644. 
Piscataway  is  seemingly  identical  with 
Kittamaquindi  (q.  v. ),  which  received  its 
name  from  a  resiaent  chief.  (c.  t.  ) 

PMoataway.— White.  ReUtio  ItinerK  82,  1874. 
Puoatawaye.— Ibid.,88.  Pasoatoe.— Ibid.,  76.  Pto- 
oattoway.— Bozman,  Hist.  Md.,  ii,  290, 1837. 

Pisohenoat.  A  people  met  by  Tonti  in 
1686  ^Margry,  D^c,  lu,  557,  1878)  be- 
tween the  Natchez  and  the  Quimpissa 
tribes  on  the  Mississippi,  who  chanted 
the  calumet  to  them  because  they  were 
**gun-men." 

Picheao.— Douay  (ea.  1688)quoted  by  Shea,  Discov. 
Mias.,  226,1802.  Tiohenot.— McRenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  ni,  82, 1854. 

Piiha  {Pi^-ca).  The  Field-mouse  clan 
of  the  Asa  phratry  of  the  Hopi.  ^-Stephen 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 

Piihaug.  Defined  by  the  Standard 
Dictionary  (1895)  as  a  young  or  female 
swri-acoter  ((Ikiemiaj^spiciUata):  appar- 
ently identical  with  the  Massachuset 
a^pUhaug.  widgeons,  given  by  Trumboll 
(Natick  Diet.,  249,  1903),  a  plural  form, 
the  singular  of  which  is  a*pUh{a)f  or 
apish\  (A.  F.  a) 

Piihla-ateima  {FVsUa  6imna,  'those  of 
the  northernmost  * ).  A  phratry  embrac- 
ing the  Aingshi  (Bear),  Kalokta  (Her- 
on or  Crane),  and  Tanluptsi  (Yellow 
wood)  clans  of  the  Zufii.         (f.  h.  c.) 

Piihquitpah.  A  Shahaptian  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Lewis  and  Clark  as  living  in 
1805  on  the  n.  side  of  Columbia  r.  at 
Muscleshell  rapid  and  wintering  on  Tap- 
teal  (Yakima)  r..  Wash.  They  num- 
bered 2,600  (1,600?),  in  71  mat  houses, 
subsisted  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  did 
not  flatten  their  heads  so  much  as  the 
tribes  farther  down  the  river.  They  are 
described  as  of  good  stature,  *' pleasantly 
featured,"  and  well  proportioned.  Both 
men  and  women  rode  well.  The  women 
wore  skirts  reaching  to  the  knees,  long 
leggings  and  moccasins,  and  large  robes. 
Mooney  (14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  739,  1896) 
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regards  them  as  probably  identical  with 
the  Piako  band  of  the  Yakima,  (l.  f. ) 
Pteeh  quit  p^.— Ori^.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  in, 
1S7, 1905.  Pkhqiiit^.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped. , 
*.  .  -aw^— Ibid.,  28.  PiAquit- 
.817.    Pisquitpalis.— Morse, 


II.  2S2,  1814.  Piahquitpawa.— Ibid, 
powa.— Ibid.,  U,  819,  1817.  Pisqui 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  870, 1822.    Pisqnitpaks.— Dome- 


nech.  Deserts  N.  A.,  l,  448, 1860. 

Piikakanakif  (ApMkdkdlnSf  magpie, 
lit.  *  small  raven. ' — Hewitt ) .  A  Cree  band 
livine  in  the  vicinity  of  Tinder  mtn., 
Northwest  Ter.,  Canada,  in  1856.  They 
occupied  30  earth  lodges  and  log  cabins, 
and  cultivated  small  patches  of  com  and 

gotatoes;  during  the  winter  they  hunted 
afialo  and  traded  the  hides  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Co. — Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  VaL,  237,  1862. 

Fiikaret.    See  Piesharet, 

Piskitang.  An  unidentified  Algonquian 
tribe  or  band  formerly  living  near  the 
Nipissing  in  Canada. 

Pi>kataiic.-^es.  Kel.,  Thwaites  ed.,  XLV,  106, 1899. 
Pfaldtanc.^res.  Rel.  1658, 32, 1858. 

Pisko  ('river  bend*).  A  Yakima  band 
occupying  a  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Yakima  r.  between  Toppenish  and  Setaes 
era.,  on  the  Yakima  res.,  Wash. 

Fispisawiokasha  (* prairie-dog  people') . 
A  band  of  the  Brui6  Teton  Sioux. 
Pinixa-wiiaia.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  218, 
1897.    Pispiia-witeaoa.— Ibid. 

Piapogntt  A  village  of  Christian  In- 
dians, probably  Nauset,  in  1674  (Bourne, 
1674,  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  i, 
198,  1806).  It  seems  to  have  been  in  w. 
Barnstable  CO.,  Mass.,  near  Buzzards  bay, 
and  may  be  identical  with  Pocasset 

Pitqaeno.  A  Chumashan  village  on  one 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal.,  probably 
Santa  Rosa,  m  1542.— Cabrillo,  Narr. 
(1542),  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  186, 
1857. 

PiaqnowB  (probably  from  the  Yakima 
ptsko,  *  bend  m  the  nver' ).  Originally  a 
Salish  tribe  on  Wenatchee  or  Pisquows  r., 
a  western  tributary  of  the  Columbia  in 
the  present  Kittitas  and  Okanogan  cos., 
Washington.  Gibbs  states  that  by  1853 
they  were  so  largely  intermarried"  with 
the  Yakima  as  to  have  almost  lost  their 
identity.  Gibbs,  Hale,  and  most  subse- 
<}uent  authors  have  employed  the  term 
in  a  collective  sense.  The  former  made 
it  include  '*  the  Indians  on  the  Columbia 
between  the  Priest's  and  Ross*  rapids  on 
the  Pisquouse  or  Winatshapam  r.,  the  En- 
te-at^kwu,  Chelan  lake,  and  the  Methow 
or  Barrier  r."  The  Pisquows  proper  or 
the  remnant  of  them  are  now  on  the 
Yakima  res.,  Wash.  Their  bands  were 
Camiltpaw,  Siapkat,  Shallattoo,  Shan- 
wappom,  Skaddal,  and  Squannaroo.  See 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  736, 1896. 
PSebona.— WUkes,  West  Am.,  104,  1849.  Pisca- 
koMa.— Lane  in  Sen.  £x.  Doc.  62, 81st  Cong.,  Ist 
seas.,  174, 1860.  Pisoaona— Duflotde  Mofras,  £xpl., 
II,  S85,  1^14.  Piaebonla.— Steyens  (1866)  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  87,  34th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  66,  1867.  Pit- 
ohvoa.— Irvine,  Astoria,  map,  1849.  Pisoous.—Hale 
in  U.  8.  Kxpl.  Exped.,  vi,  210.  1846.  Piskwaa— 
Gallatin  In  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  20, 1848. 


Piskwans.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
71,1866.  Pisqnons.— Hale,op.cit.,224.  Pisquoose.— 
U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  xii,  961,  1863.  Pias-oowt.~ 
Roes,  Adventures,  290, 1847. 

Piisaooao.  The  chief  village  of  the 
Piseasec  in  1608,  situated  on  the  n.  bank 
of  Rappahannock  r.  above  the  present 
Leedstown,  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va. 
Pisaoaok.— Simons  In  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  185, 
repr.  1819.    Pissaooaek.— Smith,  ibid.,  map. 

Pittaieo.  A  tribe  or  band  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  living  on  the  n.  bank 
of  Rappahannock  r.  in  King  George  and 
Westmoreland  cos.,  Va.  They  formed 
part  of  the  Matchotic  tribe.  Their  prin- 
cipal village  was  Pissacoac. 
Pissas«)k.~Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 
Pissaasaok.— Simons,  ibid.,  185.  PissasMet.— Bou- 
dinot.  Star  in  the  West,  128, 1816  (misprint). 

PlMoh (cognate  with  Chippewa  ptji^, 
'  lynx.  *— W.  J. ) .  A  gens  of^tne  Abnaki. 
Peso.— J.  D.  Prince,  infn,  1905  (modem  St  Fran- 
cis Abnaki  form).  Piil*.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906 
(Cliippewa  form).    Pfs-fluh'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 

Piitohin.  A  Clallam  village  on  Pysht 
r..  Wash.,  which  flows  into  Juan  de  Fuca 
strait.  Starling  erroneously  states  that 
the  '*  Macaws  and  Pist-chins  speak  the 
same  language." 

Pisht— Eels  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1887,  608,  1889. 
Piriitot— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  460,  1864. 
Pishtst— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  800, 1873.  Pist-ohin.— 
Starling  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  170, 1852.  Pist  ohias.— 
Ibid.,  172. 

Pitae.  A  former  rancheria  of  the  Pima 
on  the  Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz.^  visited  by  Father 
Garc^s  in  1770  ( Arricivita,  1791,  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz.  andN.  M.,  387, 1889).  Cf. 
Petaikuk. 

Pitahauerat  (* down  stream,'  or  *east.* — 
Grinnell ).  One  of  the  tribes  of  the  Paw- 
nee confederacy.  The  French  spoke  of 
them  as  Tapage  Pawnee,  and  in  a  treaty 
with  the  U.  S.  in  1819  the  tribe  is  desig- 
nated as  Noisv  Pawnees.  The  Pitahaue- 
rat always  placed  their  villages  toward 
the  E.,  or  downstream,  from  theChaui,  and 
are  spoken  of  as  the  lower  villages.  At 
one  time  the  tribe  lived  on  Smoky  Hill 
r.,  w.  Kans.,  and  later  rejoined  their 
kindred  on  Loup  r..  Nebr.,  where  their 
reservation  was  established  in  1867.  In 
1876  they  were  removed  to  Oklahoma, 
where  they  now  live.  Their  lands  have 
been  allotted  in  severalty,  and  they  are 
citizens  of  the  U.  S.  In  their  village 
organization,  customs,  and  beliefs,  they 
did  not  differ  from  the  other  Pawnee. 
According  to  Grinnell  the  tribe  is  divided 
into  the  Pitahauerat  proper  and  the  Ka- 
warakish.  (  a.  c.  p.  ) 

Noisy  Pawnees.— Treaty  of  1819  in  U.  S.  Slat.,  vii, 
172, 1846.  Pawnee  Tappage.— Trea  ty  of  1849  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat. ,  647, 1873.  Pawnee  Tappalis.— Treaty  of 
1858,  ibid.,  650.  Pawnee  Tappaye.— Treaty  of  1834, 
ibid.,  648.  Pe-ta-ha'-ne-rat.— Morgan  in  Smithson. 
Cont.,  XVII,  196,  1871.  Pethahanerat.— Keane  in 
Stanford,  Compend.,  630,  1878.  Pethowerats.— 
Ibid.  Pe-tou-we-ra. — Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mtsi.,  li, 
Ixxxv,  1823.  Pit-a-hau'-e-rat.— Dunbar  in  Mag. 
Am.  Hist.,  IV,  251, 1880.  Pitaliawirati.— Sanssouci 
quoted  by  Dorsey  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  vi,  381, 
1892  (prob.  Omaha  notation  of  Pawnee  name). 
PiUvirate  Noisy  Pawnee.— Treaty  of  1819  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treaties,  645, 1873.    Tapage.— Parker,    Jour- 
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nal.  51,  1840.  TaMliowenit.~Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  213, 
1861.  Tapaie.— Gnnnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories, 
240,188«.  Tappa.—Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  213, 1861.  Tap- 
page.— Long,  tfxped.  Rock V  Mts.,  i,  851, 1828.  Tap- 
pafo  Pawnee.— Irving,  Ind.  Sketches,  ii.  13, 1835. 
Tappaye  Pawnee.— Treaty  of  1884  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties,  649, 1873  (misprint) .  Witahiwi^Ut.— La 
Flesche  quoted  by  Dorsey  in  Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL, 
Yl,  413, 1892  (Omaha  name). 

PitaJiaiierat  One  of  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Pitahauerat,  or  Tapaje  Pawnee,  the 
other  being  the  Kawarakish. — Grinnell, 
Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  241,  1889. 

Pitahay.  A  tribe,  evidently  Goahuil- 
tecan,  met  by  Massanet  (Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia,  xxvii,  94,  MS.),  in  1691,  11 
leagues  e.  of  middle  Nueces,  r.,  Texas,  to- 
gether with  Pacuache,  Payavan,  Patavo, 
Patsau,  and  other  tribes.         (h.  e.  b.) 

Pitas.  A  former  tribe  of  N.  e.  Mexico 
or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan,  gath- 
ered into  the  mission  of  Nuestra  Sefiora 
de  los  Dolores  de  la  Punta,  at  Lampazos, 
NuevoLeon. — OrozcoyBerra,  Geog.,  303, 
1864. 

Pitaya  (local  contraction  of  pitahayaf 
the  fruit  of  the  Cereus  gigarUeuSf  and  the 
cactus  itself).  A  former  Maricopa  ran- 
cheria  on  the  Rio  Gila,  in  s.  Arizona,  in 
1744.— Sedelmair  (1744)  cited  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Pitohibonrenik.  A  tribe  or  supposed 
tribe  formerly  residing  near  the  e.  side  of 
James  bay,  Canada;  probably  a  band  of 
the  Cree. 

Pitohibouoonni.— La  Tour  Map,  1784.  Pitohibone- 
ounl.— La  Tour  Map.  1779.  Pitohib8reiiik.-^es. 
Rel.  1660,  11, 1868.  ^t6hiboutoiinibuek.-Je8.  Rel. 
lor  1672,  64, 1868. 

Pitohlynn,  Peter  Perkins.  A  prominent 
Choctaw  chief  of  mixed  blood,  bom  at 
the  Indian  town  of  Hushookwa,  Noxubee 
CO.,  Miss.,  Jan.  30,  1806;  died  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  Jan.  17, 1881.  His  father, 
Jonn  Pitchlynn,  was  a  white  man  and  an 
interpreter  commissioned  by  Gen.  Wash- 
ington; his  mother,  Sophia  Folsom,  a 
Choctaw  woman.  While  still  a  boy,  see- 
ing a  partially  educated  member  of  his 
tribe  write  a  letter,  he  resolved  that  he 
too  would  become  educated,  and  although 
the  nearest  school  was  in  Tennessee,  ^0 
m.  from  his  father's  cabin,  he  managed 
to  attend  i  t  f  or  a  season.  Returning  home 
at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter,  he  found 
his  people  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the 
general  Government.  As  he  considered 
the  terms  of  this  treaty  a  fraud  upon  his 
tribe,  he  refused  to  shake  hands  with 
Gen.  Jackson,  who  had  the  matter  in 
charge  in  behalf  of  the  Washington  au- 
thorities. Subsequently  he  entered  an 
academy  at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  finally 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville. Although  he  never  changed  his 
opinion  regardmg  the  treaty,  he  became 
a  strong  friend  of  Jackson,  who  was  a 
trustee  of  the  latter  institution.  On  re- 
turning to  his  home  in  Mississippi,  Pitch- 
lynn became  a  farmer,  built  a  cabin,  and 


married  Miss  Rhoda  Folsom,  a  Choctaw, 
the  ceremony  being  performed  by  a  Chris- 
tian minister.  By  his  example  and  influ- 
ence polygamy  was  abandoned  by  his 
people.  He  was  selected  by  the  Choctaw 
council  in  1824  to  enforce  the  restriction  of 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  according  to 
the  treatjrof  Doaks  Stand,  Miss.,  Oct  18, 
1820,  and  in  one  year  the  traffichad  ceased. 
As  a  reward  for  his  services  he  was  made 
a  captain  and  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Council,  when  the  United  States 
Grovemment  determined  to  remove  the 
Choctaw^  Chickasaw,  and  Creeks  w.  of 
the  Mississippi.  His  first  proposition  in 
that  body  was  to  establish  a  school,  and, 
that  the  students  might  become  familiar 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  white 
people,  it  was  located  near  Georgetown, 
Ky.,  rather  than  within  the  limits  of  the 
Choctaw  country.  Here  it  flourished  for 
many  years,  supported  by  the  funds  of 
the  nation.  Pitchlynn  was  appoints 
one  of  the  delegation  sent  to  Indian  Ter. 
in  1828  to  select  the  lands  for  their  future 
homes  and  to  make  peace  with  the  Osaj^, 
his  tact  and  courage  making  his  mission 
entirely  successful.  He  later  emigrated 
to  the  new  reservation  with  his  people 
and  built  a  cabin  on  Arkansas  r.  Pitch- 
lynn was  an  admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  whom 
he  met  for  the  first  time  in  1840.  He  was 
ascending  the  Ohio  in  a  steamboat  when 
Mr  Clay  came  on  board  at  Maysville. 
The  Indian  went  into  the  cabm  and 
found  two  feurmers  earnestly  encaged  in 
talking  about  their  crops.  After  likening 
to  them  with  great  delight  for  more  than 
an  hour,  he  turned  to  his  travelinj? 
companion,  to  whom  he  said:  *'If  that 
old  farmer  with  an  ugly  face  had  only 
been  educated  for  the  law,  he  would  have 
made  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  this 
country.'*  He  soon  learned  that  the 
*  *  old  farmer  "  was  H  en  ry  Clay.  Charles 
Dickens,  who  met  Pitchlynn  on  a  steam- 
boat on  the  Ohio  r.  in  1842,  ^ves  an  ac- 
count of  the  interview  in  his  American 
Notes,  and  calls  him  a  chief;  but  he  was 
not  elected  principal  chief  until  1860. 
In  this  capacity  he  went  to  Washington 
to  protect  the  interests  of  his  tribesmen, 
especially  to  prosecute  their  claims  against 
the  Government.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War  Pitchlynn  returned  to  In- 
dian Ter.,  and  although  anxious  that  his 
people  should  remain  neutral,  found  it 
impossible  to  induce  them  to  maintain 
this  position;  indeed  three  of  his  sons  es- 
poused the  Confederate  cause.  He  him- 
self remained  a  Union  man  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Confederates  raided  ms  plantation  of 
600  acres,  and  captured  all  his  cattle, 
while  the  emancipation  proclamation 
freed  his  100  slaves.  He  was  a  natund 
orator,  as  his  address  to  the  President  at 
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the  White  House  in  1855,  his  speeches 
before  the  congressional  committees  in 
1868,  and  one  delivered  before  a  dele- 
gation qf  Quakers  at  Washington  in  1869, 
abundantly  prove.  In  1865  he  returned 
to  Washington,  where  he  remained  as  the 
agent  of  his  people  until  his  death,  de- 
voting attention  chiefly  to  pressing  the 
Choctaw  claim  for  lands  sold  to  the  United 
States  in  1830.  In  addition  to  the  treaty 
of  1820,  above  referred  to,  he  signed  the 
treaty  of  Dancing  Babbit,  Miss.,  ^pt.  27, 
18d0,-and  the  treaty  of  Washington,  June 
20,  1856;  he  also  witnessed,  as  principal 
chief,  that  of  Washington,  Apr.  28, 1866. 
Pitchlynn*8  first  wife  having  died,  he 
married,  at  Washington,  Mrs  Caroline 
Lombardy,  a  daughter  of  Godfrey  Eck- 
loff,  who  with  two  sons  and  one  daughter 
survive  him,  the  children  by  the  first 
marriage  having  died  during  their  father's 
litetime.  Pitchlynn  became  a  member 
of  the  Lutheran  Memorial  Church  at 
Washington,  and  was  a  regular  attendant 
until  his  last  illness.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Masonic  order,  and 
on  his  death  the  funeral  services  were 
conducted  in  its  behalf  by  Gen.  Albert 
Pike.  A  monument  was  erected  over 
his  grave  in  Congressional  Cemetery  by 
the  Choctaw  Nation.  In  1842  Pitchlynn 
was  described  by  Dickens  as  a  handsome 
man,  with  black  hair,  aquiline  nose, 
broad  cheek-bones,  sunburnt  complexion, 
and  bright,  keen,  dark,  and  piercing 
eyes.  He  was  fairly  well  read,  and  in 
bioth  speaking  and  writing  used  good 
English.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem 
both  by  the  members  of  his  tnbe  and  by 
all  his  Washington  acquaintances.  See 
also  I^man,  Recollections  of  Curious 
Characters,  1881.  (c.  t.  ) 

Pitokumon.    See  Persimmon, 

Pithlkwntiiaus  (P^l'-kwii-tsi-auy).  A 
former  Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  230,  1890. 

Pitio.  A  settlement  of  the  Soba  on  the 
Rio  Altar  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  was 
a  visita  of  the  Spanish  mission  Caborca 
from  prior  to  1701,  with  313  inhabitants 
in  1730,  and  the  seat  of  a  presidio  estab-  ' 
lished  about  1753-54.  The  name  was 
subsequently  changed  to  Altar.  A  writer 
in  1702  (Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v.  138, 
139,1857)  says:  '*This  rancheria  [Soba] 
is  called  Pit(^uin  in  the  Pima  tongue  be- 
cause there  is  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  of  Tubutama  and  that  of  San  Ig- 
nacio."  Rivera,  in  1730  (Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  514, 1884),  classifies  it  as  a 
pueblo  of  the  Pimas  Altos. 
Hfttividad  Pitiqul.— Rivera  (1730)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  614, 1884.  Fiqultin.— Kino 
ae96)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th8.,  1,263, 1856.  Pitio.— 
Anza  (1774)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz.  andN.Mex., 
389,  1889.  8*.  Diego  do  Pitqnin.— Veneffas,  Hist. 
Cal..  I,  map,  1759.  San  Diepo  do  PitquiiL— Ibid., 
308  (misprint) .  Boba.  -Writer  ca.  1702  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  8.,  V,  138-9, 1857. 


Pitiktapjang.  A  summer  village  of  the 
Aivilirmiut  £skimo  on  Repulse  bay,  n. 
extremity  of  Hudson  bay. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  446,  1888. 

Pitkaohi.  One  of  the  northern  Yokuts 
(Mariposan)  tribes  of  s.  central  California, 
on  the  s.  side  of  San  Joaquin  r.,  below 
Millerton,  their  territory  tnus  adjoining 
that  of  the  Ghukchansi  (Powers  in  CJont 
N.  A.  EthnoL,  iii,  370,  1877;  Merriam  in 
Science,  xix,  915,  June  16,  1904).  They 
were  spoken  of  in  1851  as  a  laree  and  war- 
like tnbe  inhabitinfi;  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mariposa,  ChowchiUa,  Fresno,  and  San 
Joaquin  (Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  I)oc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  61,  1853). 
Pik-oak-oheo.— Barbour,  op.  cit.,  262.  Piaoatdheoa.— 
Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860.  Fit-oaoh-oo.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  223, 1851.  Pit-oat-oheo.— Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4, 82d  Cong. ,  spec.  sew. ,  98, 18&3.  Piteatohet.— 
Lewis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  252, 1857.  Pitohaok- 
ioo.— Barbour,  op.  cit.,  61.  Pit-ouoh-oo.— John- 
ston in  Sen.  Ex.  Doo.  61,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  22, 
1862.  Pitiaohoo.— Henley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  512, 
1854.  Pit'-ka-ohi.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
in.  370, 1877.  Pit-kah'-ohe.— Merriam  in  Science, 
XIX,  915,  June  15, 1904.    Pit-kah'-to.— Ibid. 

Pits.  Excavations  made  in  the  ground 
for  ovens,  houses,  reservoirs,  caches, 
traps,  shrines,  graves,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, are  very  generallv  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Indian  habitations,  and 
even  for  centuries  after  the  abandonment 
of  village  traces  of  these  pits  remain. 
In  the  W.  some  tribes  still  practise  the 
custom  of  making  pita  for  various  pur- 
poses. By  reason  of  the  numerous  roast- 
ing pits  excavated  along  its  banks.  Pit 
r.  in  N.  California  and  the  Achomawi 
or  **Pit  River  Indians"  of  the  neighbor- 
hood were  so  named.  The  practice  of 
roasting  food  in  a  small  pit  (the  so-called 
Gipsy  oven)  appears  to  have  been  a 
common  one  among  Indians,  and  such 
excavations  are  probably  most  numerous 
(see  Ovens),  Within  the  habitat  of  the 
agave,  espKecially  in  s.  Arizona  and  n. 
Sonora,  pits  several  feet  in  diameter  have 
long  been  used  fos  roasting  the  plants 
to  produce  mescal  (a.  v.).  The  Maidu 
of  N.  California  gathered  grasshoppers 
and  locusts,  of  which  they  were  very 
fond,  by  dimng  a  large  shallow  i>it  in  a 
meadow  or  flat,  and  then,  by  setting  fire 
to  the  grass  on  all  sides,  drove  the  insects 
into  the  pit;  their  wings  being  burned  off 
by  the  flames,  they  were  helpless,  and  were 
thus  collected  by  the  bushel  (Dixon). 
Abandoned  field  ovens  of  the  Pueblos  for 
roasting  at  once  immense  quantities  of 
^en  com  become  mere  pits  by  the  fall- 
ing in  of  the  earth  sides,  leaving  no  super- 
ficial clew  to  their  former  purpose.  Some 
of  the  depressions  arouna  ancient  ruins 
are  likewise  enigmatic,  although  some 
probably  were  dug  originally  as  reser- 
voirs, as  ovens,  or  for  obtaining  material 
for  adobe  (see  Adobe,  Food,  Irrigation), 
Storage  pits  were  in  general  use.  Such 
pits,  Slled  with  refuse,  have  been  found 
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on  the  Baom  and  Gartner  village  sites  in 
Ohio  (Mills),  and  from  them  have  been 
t^ken  much  material  connected  with  the 
daily  life  of  the  people;  they  surrounded 
the  habitations  and  were  lined  with  straw 
or  bark  to  receive  com  in  the  ear  com- 
pactly laid  in,  or  shelled  com  in  woven 
bags.  The  Creek  Indians  built  large 
storage  pits  in  the  ground  {Bee Receptacles, 
Storage  and  Caches),  Quarry  pita  for  ex- 
tracting copper,  stone,  clay,  ocher,  tur- 
quoise, etc.,  have  been  olJserved  in  lo- 
calities where  these  substances  occur,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  L.  Superior  region, 
the  Flint  Ridge  deposit  in  Ohio,  and  the 
pip^estone  quarry  of  Minnesota,  an  im- 
mense amount  of  work  of  this  sort  has 
been  done  (see  Mines  and  Quarries),  Oc- 
casionally pit  traps  were  made,  those  of 
the  Navaho  consisting  of  a  pocket  at  the 
end  of  a  cul  de  sac  of  stakes.  Burials 
were  often  made  in  pits,  in  which  some- 
times a  number  of  bodies  were  deposited 
(see  Mortuary  customs).  Cairn  graves 
were  formed  by  scooping  a  hole  m  the 
ground,  placing  the  Dodjr  therein,  and 
covering  with  stones.  This  custom  had 
a  wide  range.  Pit  houses  are  compara- 
tively rare,  but  are  found  among  the 
Eskimo,  the  Maidu  of  California,  and  a 
prehistoric  tribe  of  w.  New  Mexico  (see 
Habitations).  Pits  were  sometimes  dug 
for  use  as  sweat  houses,  and  the  kivas 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Pueblos  were  usually  at 
least  partly  underground. 

Consult  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVII,  pt  3,  1905;  Jones  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1886,  900,  1886;  Holmes,  ibid., 
1903,  723-26,  1904;  Hoiigh  in  Bull.  35. 
B.  A,  E.,  1907;  Loskiel,  H&t  Miss.  United 
Breth.,  pt.  i,  108,  1794;  Mills,  Certain 
Mounds  and  Villagie  Sites  in  Ohio,  i,  pt.  3, 
211-22.  1907;  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  1877;  Yarrow  in  First  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  113,  142,  1881.  (w.  h.) 

Pitsokrit.  A  former  Maidu  village  near 
Rose vi lie.  Placer  co.,  Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  pi.  38,  1905. 

Pitted  Btones.    See  Cupstones^  Hammers, 

Pitnarvik.  A  village  of  the  Ita  Eskimo 
on  Whale  sd.,  w.  Greenland,  where  the 
tribe  assembles  for  the  spring  walrus 
hunt. 

Peter&rwi.~8tein  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  no.  9, 
map,  1902.  Peteravak.— Markham  in  Trans. 
Ethnol. Soc.  Lend.,  129, 1866.  PeteraTik.—Besaels, 
Am.  Nordpol.  Exped.,  1898.  Patowaoh.— JEloss., 
Voy.of  DIscov.,  134, 1819.  Petowaok.— Ibid.,  196. 
Pituarrik.— Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  HiBt., 
XII,  269, 1899. 

Pivanhonkapi  {PivAnhonkapi) ,  A  tra- 
ditionary village  about  4m.  N.  w.of  Oraibi 
pueblo,  N.  E.  Ariz.  According  to  Hopi 
story  Pivanhonkapi  and  Hushkovi  (a.  v. ) 
were  destroved  by  a  fire  that  had  been 
kindled  in  the  San  Francisco  mts.,  90  m. 
away,  at  the  instance  of  the  chief  of  Pivan- 
honkapi  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Yaya- 
ponchatu  people,  who  are  said  to  have 


been  in  league  with  supernatural  forcesj 
because  the  inhabitants  of  Pivanhonkapi 
had  become  de^nerate  through  gambling. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  also  de- 
stroyed; the  survivors  moved  away, 
occupying  several  temporary  villages 
during  their  wanderings,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen. — ^Voth,  Tnuii- 
tions  of  the  Hopi,  241, 1905. 

Pivipa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Opata, 
on  the  Rio  Soyopa,  a  western  branch  of  the 
Yaqui,  in  n.  e.  Sonora,  Mexico  (Orozco 
y  Berra,  Geog. ,  343, 1864) .  Pi vii)a  is  now 
a  civilized  rancho  of  173  inhabitants. 

Pivwani(Pi-nra''-nt).  The  Marmot  clan 
of  the  Chua  (Snake)  phratry  of  the 
Hopi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  38, 
1891. 

Piihiki(*  Buffalo').  A  Chippewa  chief, 
often  called  Buffalo,  his  English  name, 
formerly  residing  on  La  Pointe  or  Made- 
line id..  Wis. ;  bom  about  1759,  died  Sept. 
7,  1855.  He  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  tne 
most  distinguished  chiefis  of  the  Chippewa 
tribe  (Wis.  Hist  CoU.,  iir,  365,  1857); 
but  Warren  indicates  more  closely  the 
scope  of  his  authority  by  referring  to  him 
as  ** Kechewaishkeen  f  Great  Buffalo),  the 
respected  and  veneraole  chief  of  the  La 
Pointe  band  [Shaugaumikong]  and  prin- 
cipal chief  of  all  the  Lake  Superior  and 
Wisconsin  bands"  (Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  v, 
48,  1885).  In  one  instance  he  signed  a 
treaty  as  representative  of  the  St  Croix 
band,  and  in  another  in  behalf  of 
both  the  St  Croix  and  La  Pointe  bands. 
According  to  Warren  (p.  87)  he  was  the 
grandson  of  chief  Augdaweos,  which' 
seems  to  have  been  also  the  name  of  his 
father.  When  Buffalo  was  about  10 
years  of  a^pe  his  family  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
where  they  remained  two  years,  then 
went  to  Mackinaw,  there  residing  several 
years,  and  thence  returned  to  La  Pointe. 
But  few  of  the  important  incidents  of 
Pizhiki*s  life  are  recorded,  but  he  was  an 
informant  of  Warren,  the  historian  of 
the  Chippewa.  His  name  is  signed  to 
the  treaties  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis., 
Aug.  19, 1825  ('*Git8pee  Waskee,  leboeuf 
of  La  Pointe" ) ;  Fona  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Aug. 
5,  1826  (**Peezhickee");  St  Peters  r. 
(Wisconsin  side),  July  29,  1837  ("Pe- 
zheke");  La  Pointe,  Wis.,  Oct  4,  1842 
("Gitchiwaisky");  Fond  du  Lac,  Aug. 
2,  1847  ("Ke-che-wash-keen"),  and  La 
Pointe,  Wis.,  Sept  30,  1854  (*'Ke-che- 
waish-ke").  Schoolcraft  (Personal 
Mem.,  103,  1851)  says  that  "Gitchee 
Waishkee,  the  Great  First-born"  was 
familiarlv  called  **Pezhickee,  or  the  Buf- 
falo." fiy  the  last  treaty  a  section  of 
land  was  granted  to  him  out  of  the  terri- 
tory then  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
Previous  to  his  death,  in  1855,  Pizhiki 
was  baptized  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
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To  Commissioner  Manypenny,  who  was 
with  him  when  he  died,  ne  presented  his 
pipe  and  tobacco  pouch,  desiring  him  to 
take  them  to  Washington.  He  was 
boried,  Sept.  9,  in  the  Catholic  cemetery 
at  La  Pointe. 

A  Chippewa  chief  of  the  St  Croix  band, 
also  named  ''Peezhickee,''  or  Buffalo, 
Offned  the  treaties  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wis.,  Aug.  19,  1825;  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
Aug.  5,  1828,  and  St  Peters  r..  Wis.,  July 
29,1837.  (C.T.) 

PUmUQwaaitUie  (PkqiU-lu^'Wa-aU*^). 
A  former  Yaquina  villa^  on  the  s.  side 
of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  229,  1890. 

Pkipfisiewa.    See  Pipsis^euxt, 

Pknuniiiklitaiik  {Pkti-u^-nuuqt<mJ/).  A 
former  Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. — ^Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  229, 1890. 

Plaikni (P'taiifcni,  *uplanders').  A  col- 
lective name  given  by  the  Klamath  to  all 
the  Indians  on  Sprague  r.,  above  and  be- 
low Yaneks,  on  the  Klamath  res.,  s.  w. 
Oreff.  They  comprise  the  majority  of  the 
Modoc,  many  Klamath,  and  the  Shosho- 
nean  Walpapi  and  Yahuskin  settled  in 
these  parts. — Gatschet  in  Cont  N.  A. 
EthnoL,  n,  pt  i,  xxxv,  1890. 
IFpUadcn.— Qatschet,  ibid. 

Plaquemine.    See  Pernmmon, 

Plaques.    See  Receptacles, 

Playwiokey  (*town  of  the  turkey'). 
A  former  Delaware  village  in  Bucks  co.. 
Pa.  It  probably  belongSi  to  the  Una- 
lachtigo  division,  and  may  have  been  on 
Neshaminy  cr. 

PlABwikit.— Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  S9, 1885.  PUy- 
wiokoT.— Deed  of  1737  quoted  by  Day,  Penn., 
507,1843. 

Pla^gy's  Town.  A  former  village,  named 
from  ite  chief,  which  occupied  tne  site  of 
Delaware,  Delaware  co.,  Ohio,  in  1776. 
It  belonged  to  a  marauding  band  of  In- 
dians, who  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
Mingo.  See  Butterfield,  Washington- 
Irvine  Corr.,  9.  1882. 

Plummets.  A  group  of  prehistoric  pen- 
dant-like objects  of  stone,  bone,  shell, 
hematite  ore,  copper,  and  other  materials 
the  orisrin  and  use  of  which  have  been 
much  discussed  ( see  Problematical  objects) . 
The  name  plummet  is  applied  because  of 
the  resemblance  of  many  specimens  to 
the  ordinary  builder's  plummet,  but  the 
shapes  are  greatly  diversified,  numerous 
variants  connecting  the  well-established 
type  forms  with  other  groups  of  objects, 
as  net  sinkers,  club  h^ds,  pestles,  bird- 
stones,  boat-stones,  pendant  ornaments, 
etc  Numerous  specimens  are  rudely 
shaped,  but  thegreater  number  are  highly 
finished  and  symmetricj  and  often  grace- 
ful in  contour.  Eccentric  forms  are  some- 
times encountered,  especialljr  in  Florida, 
and  rather  rarely  the  body  is  carved  to 


repfesentin  formal  foshion  the  head  of 
a  duck.  Usually  there  is  a  shallow  en- 
circling groove;  occasionally  there  are 
two,  at  the  upper  end;  and  m  rare  cases 
one  or  more  grooves  or  ridges  encircle  the 
body  of  the  longer  specimens  at  different 
points,  giving  a  spindle-like  effect.  Some 
are  grooved  at  both  ends,  while  many  ter- 
minate below  in  conical  or  nipple-like 
points.  A  few  are  truncated  or 
have  a  slight  depression  at  the 
upper  end,  and  rare  specimens  of 
the  long  slender  variety  have  one 
side  flat  or  slightly  hollowed  out, 
suggesting  the  form  of  a  dugout 
canoe.  Perforations  for  suspen- 
sion are  observed  in  numerous 
cases,  indicating  afiiliation  with 
ordinary  pendant  ornaments, 
while  some  well-finished  speci- 
mens have  neither  grooves  nor 
perforations. 

The  plummets  are  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  country,  occur-  c  o  p  pt  n; 
ring  in  great  profusion  in  Florida,  ^  ,^^.  \ ' 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  in  (moom) 
California,  and  are  often  found 
associated  with  human  remains  in  burials. 
Some  were  undoubtedly  worn  on  the 
person,  after  the  manner  of  pendant  orna- 
ments, but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  many  of  them  were  devoted  to  magic 
and  ceremony,  be- 
ing invested  by 
their  owners  with 
extraordinary 
powers  as  charms, 
talismans,  amu- 
lets, fetishes,  etc., 
cax)able  in  one  way 
or  another  of  ex- 
erting profound  influence  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual,  the  society,  the 
clan,  or  the  tribe.  The  Indians  of  s. 
California,  in  whose  possession  some  of 
these  objects  are  found,  believe  them  to 
be  helpful  in  war  and 
the  chase,  in  producing 
rain,  in  curing  the  sick, 
in  games  of  chance,  etc. 
(Henshaw,  Yates).  It 
has  been  suggested  that 
the  original  plummets 
may  have  been  net  sink- 
ers, or  other  objects 
having  at  flrst  only  prac- 
tical lunctions,  which 
in  time  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  luck  stones  or 
charms,  passing  gradu- 
ally into  general  use  as  such,  with  many 
shades  of  significance  and  widely  di- 
vergent forms.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  aborigines  generally  are  dis- 
posed to  attribute  magical  significance 
to  all  old  worked  stones  as  well  as  to  all 
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unusual  natural  shapes.  According  to 
Dr  Wm.  Jones  the  Chippewa  re^rd 
these  objects  with  deep  veneration.  The 
ancient  name  of  the  plummet  type  was 
mcjdbdwasin,  'a  stone  (-cunn)  of  puman 
attributes  {'dbd')  that  casts  a  spell 
{moj').*  Its  present  name  is  shinpdbd- 
vxum^  stone  of  human  attributes  lying  at 
rest  {shino'),  ICUiSj  *8un,*  was  applied 
to  a  circular  disk;  and  tibiH  Awm,  ^ night 
sun  or  moon,'  to  a  crescent  perforatea  at 
the  horns.  These  three  types — plummet, 
circular,  and  crescent— went  under  the 
general  name  of  v^tvdndqqnqn,  'dream 
objects.'  The  phrase  Hbtki  kim  wabc^ 
wanqgqnit  means  *  one  who  (wearing  the 
crescent  as  a  necklace)  dreams  of  the 
moon,'  literally,  *one  who  wears  the 
moon  dream  object  (for  his  necklace).' 

These  objects  are  found  in  large  num- 
bers in  the  mounds  of  Florida^  and  Moore 
has  illustrated  numerous  specimens  in  his 
works.  The  range  of  form  is  apparently 
greater  here  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  country,  each  of  the  several  materials 
used  having  given  rise  to  peculiar  features, 
although  the  elongated  plummet  and 
spindle  shapes  prevail.  Suspension  was 
apparently  effected  by  passing  a  knotted 
cord  through  the  center  of  a  bit  of  hide, 
with  the  knot  underneath,  and  then  fold- 
ing the  margins  of  the  hide  down  over 
the  head  of  the  plummet,  where  it  was 
fastened  by  means  of  a  groove  cord.  As- 
phal  turn  was  used  in  completing  the  work. 
The  occurrence  of  a  number  of  these 
plummets  of  diversified  shapes  about  the 
waist  of  a  skeleton  in  a  mound  seems  to 
indicate  that  they  had  been  attached  to 
the  girdle.  A  cache  of  12  or  more  speci- 
mens of  exceptional  beauty  of  form  and 
finish— one  carved  to  represent  a  duck's 
head — was  obtained  by  Moore  from  a 
mound  in  Brevard  co.,  Fla.  Gushing  de- 
scribes specimens  which  bear  evidence 
of  having  been  suspended  by  means  of 
filaments  attached  to  the  groove  buid  and 
brought  together  in  a  knot  above. 

In  the  mound  region  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  plummets  are  mostly  of  stone  and 
hematite  ore  (Squier  and  Davis,  Fowke, 
Moorehead ) .  They  are  rare  in  the  Pueblo 
region,  but  many  are  found  in  California, 
and  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
their  study  (Abbott,  Henshaw,  Meredith, 
Putnam,  Yates).  From  the  dry  bed  of  a 
small  lake  in  Sonoma  co.,  drained  for 
agricultural  purposes  in  1870,  many  hun- 
dreds of  these  objects  were  collected,  in- 
dicating their  use  either  as  sinkers  for 
fishing  lines  or  nets  or  as  offerings  to  the 
spirits  of  the  water,  the  keepers  of  the 
fish.  Perhap  the  stones  themselves 
were  believea  to  possess  magical  power 
over  the  finny  tribes.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  a  number  of  these  objects  appear 
among  the  collections  obtained  from  sup- 


posedly very  andent  auriferous  gravel 
deposits  in  California. 

Closely  allied  to  the  plummets  is  a 
unique  ^up  of  objects,  mostly  of  slate, 
resembling  naif-plummets.  The  small 
head^  tapering  body,  and  spike-like  base 
or  tail  sug^t  somewhat  the  form  of  the 
common  nzard ;  but  the  analogy  is  rather 
closer  in  many  examples  with  the  duck- 
head  plummets,  wiiicn  have  one  fiat  side. 
Although  some  are  slightly  grooved  at 
the  1>op  for  suspension,  the  presence  of  a 
fiat  side  suggests  the  possibility  that  they 
were  attached  when  in  use  to  the  surface 
of  some  object^  as  a  tablet,  a  calumet,  or 
a  baton.  A  few  examples  of  kindred 
objects  have  the  upper  end  carved  to 
represent  the  head  of  some  mammal,  as 
a  wolf. 

Consult  Abbott,  (1)  m  U.  8.  G.  and  G. 
Surv.  West  of  100th  Mend.,  vii,  1879,  (2) 
Prim.  Indus.,  1881;  Beanchamp  in  Bull. 
N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  iv,  no.  18,  1897;  Cush- 
inginProc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxxv,1896; 
EellsinSmithson.  Rep.  1886. 1889;  Foster, 
Prehist  Races,  1878;  Fowke,  ArchseoL 
Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Henderson  in  Am.  Nat, 
1872;  Henshaw  in  Am.  Jour.  ArchseoL, 
I,  no.  2,  1885;  Jones,  Aborig.  Remains  of 
Tenn.,  1876;  Meredith  in  Moorehead's 
Prehist.  ImpL,  1900;  Moore,  various 
papers  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila., 
1894-1905;  Moorehead,  Prehist  ImpL, 
1900;  Peabody  in  Bull.  Mus.  Sci.  and  Art, 
Univ.  Pa.,  iii,  no.  3,  1901;  Putnam  in 
U.  8.  G.  and  G.  Surv.  W.  100th  Mend,, 
vn,  1879;  Rau,  (1)  Archieol.  Coll.  Nat 
Mus.,  1876,  (2)  Prim.  Fishing,  1884; 
Souier  and  Davis,  Aborig.  Mon.,  1848; 
Willoughby  in  Peabody  Mus.  Papers,  i, 
no.  6,  1898:  Wilson  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus. 
1896, 1898;  Yates  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1886, 
1889.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Po.    The  Calabash  clans  of  the  Tewa 

fueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Idefonso,  Nambe,  and  Tesuque,  N.  Mex. 
That  of  Tesuque  is  extinct 
Po-td^— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  349, 1886 
{td6a=  'people  *). 
Po  ( Po ).    The  Water  clans  of  the  Tewa 

Sueblos  of  San  Juan  and  San  Ildefonso, 
f.  Mex. 
Fho.— Bandelier,     Delight    MakerB,    870,    1800. 
Fho    doa.— Ibid.     ((ioa=-' people').     Fo-tdia.— 
Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  35^  1896. 
PoaquetfOA.    See  Poquosin, 
PoatsitulitikTiteh    ( Podt-sUr^h-ti-hit'tehy 
*  clover-eaters').    A  Paviotso   band  for- 
merly residing  on  the  n.  fork  of  Walker 
r.,  w.  Nevada, — Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nevada, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1876. 

Poblason  ( *  large  town, '  *  a  population  * ) . 
The  Spanisn  name  of  a  ruined  pueblo  on 
Rio  San  Joe^,  a  tributary  of  the  Puerco, 
in  Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex.  It  may  have 
been  Keresan. 

PoUa^n.— Emory.  Recon.,  133,  1848.  PoUaooa.— 
Simpfion  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1869,  832,  1871.  P»- 
blaMa.— Abert  in  Emory,  Recon.,  467, 1848. 
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Pocahontas  (Poca/iantea,  for  Pokahantem, 
a  verbal  adjective  meaning  'he  (or  she) 
is  playful,*  'sportive,*  apparently  a  cog- 
nate of  Chippewa  poffoandisi,  contract^ 
to  pagdndmy  and  the  vowel  preceding  the 
one  dropped  lengthened  by  compensa- 
tion, as  always  happens  in  sach  cases. 
The  aspirate  h  is  not  a  radical  element 
and  is  not  employed  in  Chippewa.  The 
Chippewa  adj.  suflBx  -si  becomes  -»u  in 
the  eastern  Algonquian  dialects.  The 
Chippewa  word  is  used  of  a  person,  male 
or  female,  who  dislikes  to  work  and  pre- 
fers to  spend  his  or  her  time  in  frivolous 
amusements.  The  root  is  adjectival  and 
trisyllabic. — Gerard).  The  daughter  of 
Powhatan,  chief  of  a  group  of  Virginian 
tribes,  1595-1617.  Her  real  name  was 
Matoaka  (Matowaka),  a  word  found  also 
in  the  miaspelled  form  of  Matoka  and 
Matoaks.  Tne  sole  Algonquian  root  from 
which  the  name  can  te  derived  is  mHaWj 
*to  play,'  *to  amuse  one's  self;'  whence 
MUaudke,  *she  uses  (something)  to  play 
with, '  or  *  she  amuses  nerself  playing  with 
(something).'  It  was  undoubtedly  to  her 
innate  fondness  for  playthings,  play,  and 
frolicsome  amusement  that  was  due  the 
name  given  her  by  her  parents,  as  well 
as  the  expression  **Pokahantes"  used 
by  her  father  when  speaking  of  her 
(Gerard). 

By  reason  of  the  alleged  romance  of 
her  life,  Pocahontas  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  American  women.  Her  father's 
"dearest  daughter,"  a  mere  girl  at  the 
time,  she  is  said  to  have  saved  Capt.  John 
Smith  from  a  cruel  and  ignominious 
death  at  the  hands  of  Powhatan's  people, 
whose  prisoner  he  then  was;  and  she 
is  credited  with  enabling  many  other 
Englishmen  to  escape  the  wrath  and 
vengeance  of  her  tril)e8people.  What  the 
truth  is  about  some  of  her  alleged  ex- 

Eloits  can  never  be  known;  some  writers 
ave  even  doubted  the  episode  with  Capt. 
Smith.  After  the  departure  of  Smith 
for  England  in  1609,  fiaith  was  not  kept 
with  the  Indians  as  promised,  and 
Pocahontas,  by  the  aid  ot  a  treacherous 
chief,  was  decoyed  on  board  the  ship  of 
Capt.  Argall  in  the  Potomac,  carried  off  to 
Jamestown  ( 1612) ,  and  afterward  taken  to 
Werawocomoco,  Powhatan's  chief  place 
of  residence,  where  a  sort  of  peace  was 
effected  and  the  ransom  of  Pocahontas 
agreed  upon.  While  among  the  English- 
men, however,  Pocahontas  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  John  Rolfe, .''an  honest 
gentleman,  and  of  good  behaviour." 
These  two  fell  in  love,  an  event  which 
turned  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
body, and  in  Apr.  1613,  they  were  duly 
married,  Pocahontas  having  been  pre- 
viously converted  to  Christianity  and 
baptized  under  the  name  of  "the  Lady 
Bebecca,'*     This  alliance  was  of  great 


advantage  to  the  colonists,  for  Powhatan 
kept  peace  with  them  until  his  death. 
In  1616,  Mr  and  Mrs  Rolfe,  with  her 
brother-in-law  Uttamatomac  and  several 
other  Indians,  accompanied  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  to  England,  where,  owing  to  the  prev- 
alent misunderstanding  of  tnose  times 
concerning  the  character  and  government 
of  the  American  tribes,  Mrs  Rolfe  was 
received  as  a  "princess."  In  Mar.  1617, 
while  on  board  ship  at  Gravesend  ready 
to  start  for  America  with  her  husband, 
she  fell  ill  of  smallpox,  and  died  about 
the  22d  year  of  her  life.  In  July  1907,  a 
skeleton,  believed  to  be  the  remains  of 
Pocahontas,  was  unearthed  within  the 
site  of  Gravesend  Parish  church.  She 
left  behind  her  one  son,  Thomas  Rolfe, 
who  was  educated  by  his  uncle,  Henry 
Rolfe,  in  England.  Thomas  Rolfe  after- 
ward  went  to  Virginia,  where    he    ac- 


PO0AHONTA8.       (thI   BOOTON   HALI.   POKTIUIt) 


(|uired  wealth  and  distinction,  leav- 
ing at  his  death  an  only  daughter,  from 
whom  was  descended,  on  the  mother's 
side,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  ^1773- 
1833).  Other  distinguished  Virginians 
are  also  said  to  claim  descent  from  Poca- 
hontas. She  was  called  Pocahontas,  Capt. 
John  Smith  says,  "  because  that  tne 
savages  did  think  that,  did  we  know  her 
real  name,  we  should  have  the  power  of 
casting  an  evil  eye  upon  her." 

Strachey,  the  first  secretary  of  the  col- 
ony, gives  some  details  ( Hist.  Trav.  Va. 
Bnt.,  1849)  regarding  the  early  life  and 
marriage  of  Pocahontas  to  an  Indian 
chief,  named  Kocoum,  previous  to  her 
union  with  Rolfe. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited, 
consult  the  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith, 
Arber  ed.,  1884;  the  biographies  of  Poca- 
hontas by  E.  L.  Dorsey  (1906),  Rob- 
ertson and  Brock  (1887),  and  Seelye  and 
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Eegleston  (1879];  Adams,  Chapters  of 
Eden,  1871;  Busrmell  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
IX,  no.  1,  1907.     (a.  f.  c.    j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Pocan.  One  of  the  names  of  the  poke- 
weed  {Phytolacca  decandra).  also  known 
as  pocan-bush;  practically  the  same  word 
as  puccoon  (g.  v. )  and  of  the  same  origin, 
from  a  Yii^gmian  dialect  of  Algonquian. 
See  Poke,  (a.  f.  c.) 

Poeapawmet  A  Massachuset  village,  in 
1614,  on  the  s.  shore  of  Massachusetts 
bay.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  3ds.,  VI,  108,  1837. 

PooaMet  ('where  a  strait  widens  out' ; 
cf.  Paugusset).  A  former  Wampanoaf? 
village  about  the  site  of  Tiverton,  New- 
port CO.,  R.  I.,  and  Fall  River,  Mass., 
ruled  in  1676  by  the  woman  chief  Westa- 
more,  sister-in-law  of  King  Philij).     A 

Sirt  of  the  site,  within  the  boundaries  of 
assachusetts,  was  afterward  set  aside  as 
a  reservation  under  the  name  of  Free- 
town or  Fall  River  res.,  and  contained 
59  mixed-blood  inhabitants  in  1764  and 
37  in  1848.  They  were  sometimes^^lso 
known  as  Troy  Indians.  Consult  Du- 
buque, Fall  River  Ind.  Res.,  1907. 
PooMioke.~Deed  (ca.  1638)  quoted  bv  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  60,  1848.  PooaaMt— Trumbull, 
Ind.  Names  Conn.,  46, 1881.  PooaaMtt—Records 
(16S9)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec..  I,  88,  1866.  Pooaaaitt^ 
Sanford  (1671),  ibid.,  ii,  427.  1857.  Pokeaaett.— 
Deed  of  1659  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  8, 
8. 1848.    Powakaaiok.— Deed  of  1638  in  R.  I.  Col. 


Rec..  I.  47, 1866.    Troylndiana.— Refi. of  1865 cited 
by  Dubuque,  op.  cit.    we 
lby~ 


Leo.  of  1 
ITeatemore  Incuana.— Church 
(1716)  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Wars,  67, 1825. 

Pooasset  A  former  village  near  the 
present  Pocasset.  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.; 
perhaps  identical  with  Pispogutt. 
Pocaaaet— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  46, 1881. 
Pokaaet.— Kendall.  Tray.,  ii,  127, 1809.  Pokeaaet.— 
Freeman  (1792)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  i, 
231, 1806. 

Pocatamoogh.  A  villagje  in  1608  on  the 
w.  bank  of  Patuxent  r.,  in  St  Marys  co., 
Md.— Smith  (1629^  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Poccon.    See  Puccoon, 

Poohotita  (Nahuatl:  'where  there  are 
silk-cotton  trees ' ) .  A  sacred  place  of  the 
Huichol,  containing  a  temple;  situated 
6  m.  N.  of  Santa  Catarina,  m  the  Sierra 
de  los  Huicholes,  near  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Bio  Chapalagana,  m  Jalisco, 
Mexico. 

Poehotita.— Lumholtz,    Unknown    Mex.,  li,  188, 
1902.    Raw^yapa.— Ibid.  (Huichol  name). 

Poohongoala  (prob.  Choctaw:  *  pond- 
lily  people*).  One  of  the  9  villages 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Natchez. — 
Iberville  (1699)  in  Margry,  D^c,  iv,  179, 
1880. 

Pocoan.     See  Puccoon. 

Poool.  A  former  Dieguefio  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal.— Ortega  (1775) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  254, 1884. 

Pooomtao.  A  tribe  formerly  living  on 
Deerfield  and  Connecticut  rs. ,  In  fYanklin 
CO.,  Mass.    Their  principal  village,  of  the 


same  name,  was  near  the  present  Deer- 
field,  and  they  were  frequentlv  known  as 
Deei^eld  Indians.  They  haa  a  fort  on 
Ft  Hill  in  the  same  vicinity,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Mohawk  after  a  hard 
battle  in  1666.  They  were  an  important 
tribe,  and  seem  to  have  ruled  over  all  the 
other  Indians  of  the  Connecticut  valley 
within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts,  in- 
cluding those  at  Agawam,  Nonotuc,  and 
Squawkeag.  They  combined  with  the 
Narraganset  and  Tunxis  in  the  attacks  on 
(Jncas,  the  Mohegan  chief.  All  these 
joined  the  hostile  Indians  under  King 
Philip  in  1675,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  m  the  following  year  fled  to  Scati- 
cook,  on  the  Hudson,  where  some  of  them 
remained  until  about  1754,  when  they 
joined  the  Indians  in  the  French  interest 
at  St  Francis,  Quebec  (j.  m.) 

Paoamtaho.— Ft  Orange  conf.  (1664)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hiat,  zni,  879,  1881.    Paoamtekook.— Dareth 
1664\  ibid.,  880.    PaeamtekookM.— Albany  treaty 
1664),  ibid.,  lu,  68,  1853.    Paoomtuek.— Pynchon 
1668) ,  ibid.,  xni,  806, 1881.  Patnmt«oooke.-Ooart- 
iand  (1688).  ibid.,  in,  662, 1858.   Panoomtaek.— Wil- 
liams (1648)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s.,  i,  178, 
1825.    Pauoomtnekqat.— Williams    (1648),     ibid. 
Pawoompt— Mason  (1648),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  vii,  413, 
1865.    Peoomptieks.— Oaulkins.  Norwich,  45,  1866. 
Paoomptuk.— Drake,  Bk.  Ind.,  bk.  8,  81, 1848.     Po- 
omnpheake.— Hubbard  (1682)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  ad  s.,  T.  462,  1825.    PoMunptook.— Mason 

S659),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  vii,  428, 1865.  Pooomtakukes.— 
ookin  (1674),  ibid.,  1st  s.,  l,  160,  1806.  Pooom- 
took.— Addam  (1663)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.  2,  79,  1848.  Pooomtadk.— Mason  (m.  1670)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s.,  viii,  153, 1819.  Pooump- 
" " "15. 


I.— Hubbard    (1682),   ibid.,   v.    462-3,    181i 
Poountnok.— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.,  76, 1821.    ~ 


■.— Macauley.  N.  Y.,  ii,  162,  1829  (misprint). 
Pokomtakokos.— Ibid.,  189.  Pokomtook.— Stanton 
(1676)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xrv,  716,  1883. 
Powcomptuok.— Mason  (1648)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  8.,  VII,  413. 1865. 

Pooon.    See  Puccoon, 

PocopatBum.  An  Abnaki  village  in  1614, 
in  Maine,  probably  on  the  coast. — Smith 
(1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi, 
107,  1837. 

Poooian,  PooosixL,  Poooion.    See  Poquosin, 

Poootal^  (Creek:  possibly  ApdkiUi' 
Idlki,  'settlement  extending*  or  *  town  situ- 
ated [there]').  The  largest  town  of  the 
Yamasibeforethe  revolt  of  1715;  situated 
in  Beaufort  CO.,  S.  C,  between  Combahee 
and  Savannah  rs.  Pocotaligo  is  now  a 
township  in  Beaufort  co.  (a.  s.  o.  ) 
Pooataliffo.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.fl76, 1836.  Pooo- 
taligat.— Humphreys,  Acct.,97, 1730.  Pocotalifo.— 
Mills,  8.  C,  ^0,  1826.  Pokotalioo.— OallaUn  in 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  84, 1836. 

Podunk.  Defined  by  Bartlett  (Diet,  of 
Americanisms,  791,  1877)  as  **a  term  ap- 
plied to  an  imaginary  place  in  burlesque 
writing  or  speaking. ' '  This  word  appears 
as  a  place  name  in  both  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  occurring  as  early  as  1687 
in  its  present  form,  and  in  the  forms 
Polaecke  and  Potunke  in  1636  and  1671 
respectively.  It  is  the  name  of  a  brook 
in  Connecticut  and  of  a  pond  in  Brook- 
field,  Mass.,  and  the  meaaows thereabout 
had  also  this  name.    It  is  derived  from 
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either  the  Mohegan  or  the  Maseachuiaet 
dialect  of  Algonquian.  The  word  is  iden- 
tical with  Potunky  a  Long  Island  place- 
name  which,  according  to  Ruttenber 
(Ind.  Geog.  Names,  100, 1906),  is  presum- 
ably a  corruption  of  P^tuk-okke,  *a  neck 
or  comer  of  land  *.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Podunk.  A  band  or  small  tribe  on  Po- 
dunk  r.,  in  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  closely 
related  to  the  Poquonnoc.  Their  princi- 
pal village,  also  called  Podunk,  was  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river.  They  seem  to  have 
gone  off  with  the  hostile  Indians  at  the 
close  of  King  Philip's  war  in  1676,  and 
never  to  have  returned.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Podnaek.— WiUifl  (1666)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
m,  121, 1863.  Podu]ilcs.-^tile8  (1761 )  in  Mass.  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll..  1st  8.,  X,  106, 1809.  IS^indaor  Indiwis.— 
McClure  (1797),  ibid.,  v,  170, 1806. 

Poele.  A  Chumashan  village  on  one 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal.,  probably 
Santa  Rosa,  in  1542.— Cabrillo,  Narr. 
(1542),  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  186, 
1857. 

Poelo  ( Po-^-lo ) .  Said  by  Powers  ( Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii^  393, 1877)  to  be  a  tribe, 
related  to  the  Paiute,  on  Kern  r.  slough, 
8.  E.  Cal. ,  but  it  is  more  probably  merely 
a  place  name.  The  section  mentioned  is 
in  Maripoean  (Yokuts)  territory. 

Poetry.  Most  Indian  rituals  can  be 
classed  as  poetry.  They  always  relate  to 
serious  subjects  and  are  expressed  in  dig- 
nified language,  and  the  words  chosen 
to  clothe  the  thought  generally  make 
rhythm.  The  lines  frequently  open  with 
an  exclamation,  a  word  which  heralds 
the  thought  about  to  be  uttered.  Prose 
rituals  are  always  intoned,  and  th^  deliv- 
ery brings  out  the  rhythmic  character  of 
the  composition.  Rituals  that  are  sung 
differ  from  those  that  are  intoned  in  that 
the  words,  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
music,  are  drawn  out  by  vowel  prolonga- 
tions. If  the  music  is  in  the  form  of  the 
chant,  but  little  adjustment  is  recjuired 
beyond  the  doubling  or  prolonging  of 
vowels;  but  if  the  music  is  in  the  form 
of  the  song,  the  treatment  of  the  words 
is  more  complex;  the  musical  phrase  will 
determine  the  length  of  a  line,  and  the 
number  of  musical  phrases  in  the  song 
the  number  of  lines  to  the  stanza.  To 
meet  the  r^uirements  of  the  musical 
phrase  the  vowels  in  some  of  the  words 
will  be  prolonged  or  doubled,  or  voca- 
bles will  beadaed  to  bring  the  line  to  the 
measure  required  by  the  music.  In  many 
instances  similar  or  rhyming  vocables  are 
placed  at  the  close  of  recurring  musical 
phrases.  This  device  seems  to  mdicate  a 
desire  to  have  the  word  sound  recur  with 
the  repetition  of  the  same  musical  phrase, 
afford mg  an  interesting  suggestion  as  to 
one  of  the  possible  ways  in  which  metric 
verse  arose.  Where  vocables  are  added 
to  fill  out  the  measure  of  a  line,  or  are 
exclusively  used  in  the  singing  of  a  phrase 


or  a  song,  they  are  regarded  as  being  un- 
changeable as  words,  and  no  liberties  are 
ever  taken  with  them. 

The  same  treatment  of  words  in  their 
relation  to  the  musical  phrase  is  observed 
in  the  secular  songs  of  tribes.  In  those 
sung  by  the  various  societies  at  their 
gatherings,  or  those  which  accompany 
the  vocations  of  men  or  women  in  love 
songs,  war  songs,  hunting  songs,  or  mys- 
tery songs,  the  musical  phrase  in  every 
instance  fixes  the  rhythm  and  measure, 
and  the  words  and  vocables  are  made  to 
conform  to  it.  In  many  of  these  songs 
the  words  are  few^  but  they  have  been 
carefully  chosen  with  reference  to  their 
capability  of  conveying  the  thought  of 
the  composer  in  a  manner  that,  to  the 
native's  mind,  will  be  poetic,  not  prosaic. 
Moreover,  the  vocables  used  to  fill  out 
the  measure  are  selected  so  as  to  har- 
monize with  the  thought  that  the  words 
and  music  jointly  seek  to  convey;  they 
are  flowing  when  the  emotion  is  gentle  or 
supplicating,  but  broken  and  sharp  when 
defiance  or  aggression  is  the  theme.  The 
picturesque  q^uality  of  Indian  speech  lends 
itself  to  poetic  conceits  and  expressions. 
The  few  words  of  a  song  will,  to  the  In- 
dian, portray  a  cosmic  wlief,  present  the 
mystery  of  aeath,  or  evoke  the  memory 
of  joy  or  grief;  to  him  the  terse  words 
project  the  thought  or  emotion  from  the 
background  of  his  tribal  life  and  experi- 
ence, and  make  the  song  vibrant  with 
poetic  meaning. 

Many  of  the  rites  observed  among  the 
natives,  from  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  are  highly  poetic  in  their  sig- 
nificance, symbolism,  and  ceremonial 
movements;  the  rituals  and  accompany- 
ing acts,  the  songs  whose  rhythm  is  ac- 
centuated by  the  waving  of  feathered 
emblems,  the  postures  ana  marches,  and 
the  altar  decorations  combine  to.  make 
up  dramas  of  deep  significance,  replete 
*with  poetic  thought  and  expression. 

The  peculiarities  of  Indian  languages 
and  the  forms  in  which  the  Indian  has 
cast  his  poetic  thought,  particularly  in 
song,  make  it  impossible  to  reproduce 
them  literally  in  a  foreign  language ;  never- 
theless they  can  be  adequately  translated. 
In  the  poetry  of  the  Indian  are  blended  his 
beliefs,  social  usages,  traditions  of  ancient 
environment,  and  his  views  of  nature, 
making  a  record  of  great  human  interest 
See  Music  and  Musical  instruments. 

Consult  Gushing,  Zufii  Creation  Myths, 
1896;  Matthews,  Navaho  Night  Chant, 
1902;  Mooney,  Ghost-Dance  Religion, 
1896;  Fletcher,  (1)  The  Hako,  1904,  (2) 
Study  of  Omaha  Music,  1893,  (3)  Indian 
Story  and  Song,  1900.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Pogamoggan.  A  club,  cudgel,  war-club : 
from  Chippew&  pdgdmdgan  or  pHaflmdaan 
(according  to  dialect),  meaning,  literally, 
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*(what  is)  uaed  for  striking'.  The  cog- 
nate word,  pdkdmdgan,  is  used  by  the 
Cree  as  a  name  for  a  hammer  or  mallet 
See  Clubs f  Tomahawks.  (w.  k.  o.) 

Pogataout.  A  sachem  of  the  Manhasset 
of  Lonff  Id.,  who  signed  the  deed  of 
East  Hampton  in  1648.  In  the  same 
year  his  name  was  written  Powratasuck. 
He  was  a  brother  of  the  chief  of  the 
same  name  who  died  in  1651,  and  whose 
body,  on  the  way  to  the  grave,  was  set 
down  between  Sag  Harbor  and  East 
Hampton.  At  the  spot  where  his  head 
rested  was  made  the  **  Sachem's  Hole," 
which  was  kept  clear  by  the  Indians 
until  destroy  eel  in  building  a  turnpike. 
Ck>n8ult  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
75,  1872;  N.  Y.  Doc.  CJol.  Hist.,  i,  676, 
1853.  (w.  M.  B.) 

Poggie,  Poggy.    See  Fogyj  Porgy. 

Pogkaden.    See  PogVf  JPauhagen. 

Pogie.    See  Fogpy  rorgy. 

Pogonip.  A  Shoshonean  term  used  in 
Nevada  to  desi^ate  a  peculiar  fog  that 
occasionally  visits  the  mountain  country 
in  winter.  The  sun  is  obscured,  usually" 
during  the  entire  day,  and  sometimes  for 
days,  while  the  air  is  charged  with  a 
h^vy  fog  in  which  fine  particles  of  snow 
seem  to  be  flying.  Although  the  tem- 
perature may  not  be  low,  intense  cold  is 
lelt  on  account  of  the  unusual  humidity 
that  prevails.  It  is  said  that  the  Indians 
greatly  fear  these  fogs. 

Pogoreskapka  (Russian:  *  burnt  cap'). 
An  Ikoffmiut  Eskimo  village  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  lower  Yukon,  about  20  m. 
from  Koserefski,  Alaska;  pop.  121  in  1880. 
Oagara-Shapka.— Dall,  Inf'n  (Ruwdan:  'loon  cap  ; 
name  applied  to  a  villaffe  where  the  natives  made 
biidskin  cape,  for  which  Pogoreshapka  is  a  mis- 
take). Poforethapka.— PetrofT  In  Tenth  Census, 
Alaska,  12, 1884. 

Pogromni  (Russian:  *  desolation').  An 
Aleut  village  near  Pogromni  volcano,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Unimak  id.,  e.  Aleutian 
ids.,  Alaska.— Lutke  (1828)  quoted  by 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Pogy.  A  northern  New  England  name 
for  the  menhaden ;  also  applied  to  a  fish- 
ing boat.  A  trap  for  menhaden  fishing 
is  known  as  pogy-catcher.  The  word  is 
either  identical  with  porgy  {q.  v. )  or  cor- 
rupted from  poghadeuy  a  variant  of  pau- 
hageriy  another  name  of  this  fish.  It  is 
spell^  also  pogie  and  jwggie.    (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Pohallintinlek  (Pohalin  tinliuj  *at  the 
squirrels'  holes.' — A.  L.  K.).  A  name 
given  by  Powers  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
Ill,  370,  1877)  as  that  of  a  Mariposan 
( Yokuts)  tribe  living  a  little  n.  of  Ft 
Tejon,  near  Kern  lake,  Cal.,  but  it  is 
really  only  the  name  of  a  locality. 

Pohemcomeati.  A  Nanticoke  village  in 
1707  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  in  Penn- 
sylvania.— Evans  (1707)  quoted  by  Dav, 
Fenn.,  391,  1843. 

Pokiokery.    See  Hickory, 


Pohkopophnnk  (Puchapuchungy  'at  the 
cleft  rock.' — Gerard).  A  Delaware  vil- 
lage about  1740  in  e.  Pennsylvania,  prob- 
ably in  Carbon  co. 

Poohapaehknaf.— Loskiel  (1794)  quoted  by  Day, 
Penn.,  617, 1843.  Pohko]»ophimk.-^ull  (ca.  1787) 
quoted  by  Day,  Ibid.,  475. 

Pohoi  {Po^'hoif  *  wild-sage  people'). 
The  Comanche  name  for  the  Shoshoni, 
of  whom  a  few  are  incorporated  in  the 
former  tribe;  early  referred  to  as  a  Co- 
manche band,  (j.  M.) 
Po'-hoi.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A  E.,  1045, 1896. 
P5-i5.— Butcher  and  Leyendecker,  Comanche 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1867  (trans.  *of  the  mute 
tribe').  Tr5»-qfii-ti.— Ibid,  (trana.  *  spare  evac- 
uatOTs'). 

Pohomooth.  A  Micmac  village  or  band 
in  1760,  probably  in  Nova  Scotia. — Frye 
(1760)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s., 
X,  116,  1809. 

Pokonioki  A  name  applied  to  those 
Indians  of  the  Mocjuelumnan  family  who 
formerly  lived  during  the  summer  months 
in  Yosemite  valley,  Cal.  The  name  is 
derived  from  Pohono,  the  Indian  name 
for  Bridalveil  fall  in  Yosemite  valley. 
These  people  lived  during  the  cold  season 
in  the  Sierra  foot-hills  along  Merced  r. 
Of  the  original  group  of  people  to  which 
the  term  was  applied  there  are  now  ( 1906) 
but  two  or  three  survivors,  (s.  a.  b.  ) 
Foneohas.~Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  l,  868,  1874. 
Openoohes.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860. 
Pah-huh-haoh-is.— Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 
82d  Cong.,  lift  seas.,  23, 1852.  Pboneoha.— Henley 
in  Ind.  Art.  Rep.,  512, 1854.  Fo-ha-ha-ohis.— John- 
ston, op.  cit. ,  22.  Poho-neohe.— Royce  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £.,  822,  1899.  Po-ho-Be-che«t.~-Barbour  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  82d  Cone.,  spec,  sess.,  252, 1853. 
Pohoneeoheei.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  456, 1874. 
Po-ho-neeob-M.— McKee  et  al.  (1861)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  74,  1853.  Fo-ho- 
neioh-ea.— McKeeln  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  223, 1851.  Po'- 
ho-ni-ohi.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni,  360, 
1877.  Pohuniohe.— Savage  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc 
4,  32d  Cong.,  spec  sess.,  231, 1853.  Fo-ko-na-tri.— 
Wessells  (1853)  In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 84th  Cong., 
Ist  sess. ,80, 1857.  Powhawneohes.— Barbour  et  al . 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  61, 1853. 

Pohalo  (Po-hu^'lo,  a  species  of  herb). 
An  extinct  clan  of  the  Tewa  pueblo  of 
llano,  Ariz. — Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  166,  1894. 

Poiam.  A  Squawmish  village  commu- 
nity on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmisht  r., 
w.  Brit.  Col. 

Poia'm.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  B.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 
P'oyfan.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.R,  1887. 

Poihauinge.  A  large  prehistoric  Tewa 
pueblo,  now  ruins,  on  the  summit  of  a 
small  but  lofty  mesa  about  1  m.  s.  of 
Chama  r.  and  4  m.  w.  of  its  confluence 
with  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Rio  Arriba  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  pueblo  was  built  of  adobe 
and  irregular  blocks  of  the  heavy  black 
lava  of  which  the  mesas  in  this  region  are 
composed.  It  was  built  in  three  sections, 
about  a  court,  the  s.  side  being  open. 
There  were  two  circular  kivas  within  the 
court  and  two  outside  at  some  distance 
from  the  building.  The  site  is  strongly 
defensive,  but  the  water  and  food  supply 
must  have  been  precarious,  there  being 
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no  possibility  of  afn*icaltare  and  no  stream 
nearer  than  the  valley  a  mile  away.  Con- 
sult Hewett  in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  33, 
1907.  (e.  l.  h.) 

Poitoni.  Plant  and  animal  poisons  were 
known  ffenerall}r  among  the  Indians,  this 
knowledge  growing  out  of  the  fomiliarity 
with  the  environment  characteristic  of 
American  tribes!  Plant  poisons  were 
commonly  employed  as  an  aid  in  captur- 
ing fish.  The  Cherokee  pounded  walnut 
bark  and  threw  it  into  small  streams  to 
stupefy  the  fish  so  that  they  might  be 
easily  dipped  out  in  baskets  as  they 
floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
(Mooney).  Among  other  Southeastern 
Indians  fishing  was  carried  on  by  poison- 
ing the  streams  with  certain  roots  (a  spe- 
cies of  Tephrosia  was  most  commonly 
used),  so  that  the  stupefied  fish  could  be 
secured  by  meansof  bowsand  long-shafted 
arrows  (Speck).  Powers  says  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians:  '*  When  the  summer  heat 
dries  up  the  streams  to  sta^ant  pools 
they  rub  poisonous  soap  root  in  the  water 
until  the  fish  are  stupefied,  when  they 
easily  scoop  them  up,  and  the  poison  will 
not  affect  the  tough  stomachs  of  the  abor- 
igines.*' The  root  is  pounded  fine  and 
mixed  into  the  water;  buckeyes  were 
used  in  the  same  manner  by  both  western 
and  eastern  Indians.  Goddard  states, 
however,  that  the  Hupa  do  not  use  fish 
I>oi8on8.  Heckewelder  says  that  the  Nan- 
ticoke  invented  fish  poison,  and  were  re- 
puted skilful  in  destroying  numan  life  by 
means  of  poison.  Obviously  the  use  of 
poison  for  taking  human  life  is  a  subject 
that  yields  little  confirmatory  evidence. 
Powers  states  that  he  could  not  discover 
that  the  Indians  of  California  '^ever  used 
poisons  to  any  considerable  extent  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  enemies;  if  they  did, 
it  was  the  old  shamans,  and  they  kept 
the  matter  a  secret."  He  also  says  that 
the  Indians  were  very  much  afraid  of 
poison.  According  to  Mooney,  among 
the  Cherokee  the  poisonous  wild  parsnip 
was  used  for  conjuration  and  poisoning, 
and  individuals  are  said  to  have  eaten  it  in 
order  to  commit  suicide.  Pope  (q.  v. ) ,  the 
leader  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  the  insur- 
rection of  1680,  is  said  to  have  been  killed 
by  poison,  but  the  character  of  the  poison 
is  not  stated,  dishing  says  the  Zufii 
poisoned  certain  springs  at  the  entrance 
of  their  valley  witn  yucca  juice  and  cac- 
tus spines,  which  caused  suffering  and 
death  among  the  forces  of  Diego  de  Var- 
gas, as  recoraed  by  the  narrators  of  his 
expedition  in  1692.  Priests  among  the 
Yokuts  of  California  drank  a  decoction  of 
roots  of  Datura  mekUoides  to  produce  re- 
ligious frenzy,  and  this  poisonous  drink 
sometimes  caused  death  from  overdose 
{ Powers ) .    The  Hopi,  Navaho,  and  other 
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tribes  of  the  S.  W.  are  acquainted  with 
the  poisonous  properties  of  the  Datura, 
which  the  Hopi  say  was  used  by  their 
sorcerers.  Arrow  poison  of  vegetal  and 
animal  origin  was  generally  known.  The 
Lipan  Apache  dipped  their  arrows  into 
the  sap  of  Yucca  anguslifolia^  which  they 
say  is  poisonous  (Hoffman),  and  the  Ka- 
nia^iut  Eskimo  and  the  Aleut  poisoned 
their  arrows  and  lance-points  with  a  prep- 
aration of  aconite^  by  drying  and  pulver- 
izing the  root,  mixing  the  powder  with 
water,  and,  when  it  fermented,  applying 
it  to  their  weapons  (Mason).  The  Kudo 
Ensayo  {ca.  1763)  describes  a  plant,  called 
maqo  by  the  Opata  of  Sonora,  the  milk  of 
which  was  us^  by  these  Indians  for  ar- 
row poison.  The  character  indicates  a 
euphorbia.  Castafieda  relates  that  a 
member  of  Coronado's  expedition  of  1540 
was  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow;  **  the 
skin  rotted  ana  fell  off  until  it  left  the 
bones  and  sinews  bare,  with  a  horrible 
smell.  The  wound  was  in  the  wrist,  and 
the  poison  had  reached  as  far  as  the 
shoulder  when  he  was  cured.  The  skin 
on  all  this  fell  off."  The  antidote  used 
was  the  juice  of  the  quince.  The  expe- 
dition lost  17  men  from  arrow  wounds 
during  a  punitive  raid  in  Sonora.  *  *  They 
would  die  in  ajjjony  from  only  a  small 
wound,  the  bodies  breaking  out  with  an 
insupportable  pestilential  stink."  Hoff- 
man says  the  Jova,  Seri,  Apache,  Black- 
feet,  Kainah,  Piegan,  and  Teton  Sioux 
employ  rattlesnake  venom.  "The  Sho- 
shoni  and  Bannock  Indians  state  that  the 
proper  way  to  poison  arrows,  as  formerly 
practised  by  them,  is  to  secure  a  deer  and 
cause  it  to  be  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  im- 
mediately after  which  the  victim  is  killed, 
the  meat  removed  and  placed  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground.  After  the  mass  has  become 
putnd  the  arrowpoints  are  dipped  into 
it  By  this  method  the  serpent  venom  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  essential  in  the 
operation;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
the  venom  has  time  to  fully  enter  into  the 
circulation  in  tJie  short  interval  between 
the  time  that  the  victim  is  bitten  and 
then  killed.  If  the  method  was  actually 
practised  by  these  Indians,  as  they  afiSrm 
it  was,  and  only  for  the  destruction  of 
noxious  beasts,  the  poison  of  the  putres- 
cent matter  may  have  caused  death  by 
septicemia."  Hoffman  cites  many  other 
instances  of  the  use  of  arrow  poison  and 
concludes  that  some  of  the  Indian  tribes 
applied  to  their  arrows  harmful  substances 
which  from  observation  they  knew  were 
deadly.  McGee  asserts  that  the  Seri  did 
not  use  arrow  poison  as  such,  but  rather 
as  a  substance  which  by  mapc  power  pro- 
duced death  and  that  this  power  was 
given  the  substance  through  conjuration 
employed  in  its  preparation,  though  he 
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says  the  Seri  arrow  preparation  is  ^'some- 
timee  septic  in  fact''  on  account  of  the 
decomposing  matter  of  which  it  is  made. 

Consult  Bandelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
ni,  77,  1890;  Bourke  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
nr,  74,  1891;  Cheenut  in  Cont  U.S.Nat 
Herb.,  vii,  3,  330,  1902;  Gushing  in  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  331, 1896;  Goddard  m  Pub. 
Umv.  Cal.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  i,  pt  1, 
30,  1903;  Hoffman  (1)  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
IV,  67-71, 1891,  (2)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
pt  1,  284,  1896;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds., 
248,  1873;  McGee  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
pt  1,54, 256-59, 1898;  Mason  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1892,  666,  1893;  Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1,  1900;  Powers  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  1877;  Speck  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  293,  1907;  Winship 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1,  500,  502, 
1896.  (w.  H.) 

Poitokwifl.  A  former  village  of  the  so- 
called  Kalendaruk  division  of  the  Coeta- 
noan  family,  connected  with  San  Carlos 
and  San  Juan  Bautista  missions,  Cal. 
Poitoiqais.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Nov.  28/  1860. 
Poytoqois.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  in,  653,  1882. 
Po7toqiux.~Engelhardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  8^  1897 
(at  San  Joan  Bautista).  Pytogiiis.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860. 

Pojiaaingge.  A  prehistoric  pueblo  of 
the  Tewa  of  San  Juan,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  situated  at  La  Joya,  about  10  m.  n. 
of  San  Juan  pueblo,  N.N.Mex.  Thename 
is  probably  identical  with  Poihuuinge 
(q.  v.).  Cf.  Poseuingge. 
Pho-jia  ITing-ge.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
nr,  64, 1892. 

Pojoaqae    {Po-htva^-ki).     The   smallest 

Sueblo  occupied  by  the  Tewa  of  New 
lexico  in  recent  times;  situated  on  a 
small  eastern  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
about  18  m.  N.  w.  of  Santa  F^.  It  became 
the  seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of  San 
Francisco  early  in  the  17th  century.  After 
the  Pueblo  rebellions  of  1680  and  1696  it 
was  abandoned,  but  was  resettled  with  5 
families  by  order  of  the  governor  of  New 
Mexico  in  1706,  when  it  became  the  mis- 
sion of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe. 
In  1760  it  was  reduced  to  a  visita  of  the 
Nambe  mission;  but  in  1782  it  again  be- 
came a  mission,  with  Nambe  and  Tesuque 
as  its  visitas.  In  1712  its  population  was 
79;  in  1890  it  was  only  20;  since  1900  it 
has  become  extinct  as  a  Tewa  pueblo, 
the  houses  now  being  in  possession  of 
Mexican  families.  See  Pxieblos,  Tanoan^ 
Tewa.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Onadalape.-'Villasefior  (1748)  cited  by  Shea, 
Cath.  Miss.,  83, 1855.  Huestra  Senora  de  Oiiadalnpa 
de  Pojuaque.— Ward  in  Ind.  A  IT.  Rep.  1867,  213, 
1868.  Oboaqui.— Ruxton,  Adventures,  1%.  1848. 
Ohuqui.— Ruxton  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s., 
XXI,  84,  1H50.  Ojuaque — Escudero,  Notieias  Es- 
tad. Chihuahua,  180, 18S4.  Ptjoaque.— Loew  a875) 
in  Wheeler  Survey  Rep.,  vii,  315,  1879.  Pajua- 
gne.— Domeneeh,  Deserts  X.  A.,  ii.  63,  1860  (mis-' 
print).  Pajuaque.— Ibid.,  I,  183, 1860.  P'asaUp.— 
Hodge,  field  notes, B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Tigua  name). 
Paraque.^Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  iv.  114.  1788. 
Payuaque.— Meriwether  (is.36;  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  37,  34th  Con^.,  3d  sess.,  146.  1857.    Pcgod- 


qne.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  688,  1857. 
P'Ho-maaf-fe — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
lu,  260,  1890  (aboriginal  name  of  the  pueblo). 
Pofaaqae.--Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864,  191,  1865.  Pofod- 
qoe.— Calhoun  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
6^,  1853.  Pohnaqoe.  Bruhl  in  Globus,  ly,  no.  9, 
129, 1889.  Poiake.— Stevenson  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
328, 188S.  Pfljaaqae.— Curtis,  Children  of  the  Sun, 
121,  1883.  Poiaaqutt— Stevenson  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1880,  137,  1881.  Pqjaupie.— Parke.  Map  of 
NewMex.,1851.  Pojoagne.— Morrison  in  Ann.  Rep. 
Wheeler  Snnr.,  app.  NN,  1276,  1877.  Podoaqoe.— 
Gatschet  in  Wheeler  Survey  Rep.,  rn,  417,  1879. 
Pojodque.— Calhoun  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
ibes,  Yi,  709,  1857.    Pmoaqae.-— Wallace,  Land 
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of  the  Pueblos,  42, 


nvayae. — Bandelier 


in  Revue  d'Ethnog.,  203,  18%.    Pqraaque.— MS. 
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ea.  1715  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch. . 
V,  193,  1890.  PokwadL— Stephen  h 
B.  A.  E.,  87,  1891  (Hano  Tewa  name), 
woide.— Fewkes  in  19lh  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  614,  1900 
(Hano  Tewa  name).  Po-soan-faL— nJouvenceau 
in  Cath.  Pion.,  i,  no.  9, 12, 1906.  Potsaa-ce.— Ban- 
delier in  Revue  d'Ethnog.,  208,  1886  (aboriginal 
name).  Poiuaaoiie.—Amy  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871, 
383, 1872.  Poxatti.>-Gat8ehet,  laleta  MS.  vosab., 
1885  (Isleta  name).  Po-nuut-ce.— Bandelier  in 
Ritch,  New  Mexico,  201,  1885  (proper  name). 
Poraang-ce. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in, 
124, 1890.  Fo-suang-ge.— Ibid.,  rv,  88, 1892  (or  Po- 
Ipaque) .    Pwoaqoe.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864, 193, 1«65. 

iqne.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  19, 1863. 

que.— Villa-Sefior,  TheatroAm.,       


Posoaqae. — Hezio 

Two  Thousand  Mile%  206,  1^. 


11.418,1748. 
(1797-98)   quoted   by  Meline, 
ile%  206,  1867.    San  Fraaeisoo 
Prague.— VUlagran  (1610),  Hist.  Nueva  Mexico, 
app.  3,  96. 1900. 

Pokagon.  A  Potawatomi  village,  tak- 
ing its  name  from  a  prominent  chief,  in 
Berrien  co.,  Mich.,  near  the  w.  bank  of  St 
Joseph  r.  just  N.  of  the  Indiana  line.  The 
tract  on  which  it  was  situated  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Chi- 
cago, Sept  26-27,  1833. 
Pare  auz  Vaehee.— Royce  In  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
Mich,  map,  1809.  Po-^a-gan's village.— Tippecanoe 
treaty  (1832)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  TreaOoi.  1873.    Pooa- 


coBS  Till.— Royce  in  lift  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  map,  1881. 
Pokagon.— Chicago  "      "         "    ' 

Treat.,  176,  1873. 


L— Chicago    treaty  (1833)  in  U.  8.  Ind. 


Pokagon,  Simon.  The  last  chief  of  the 
Pokagon  band  of  Potawatomi,  bom  in 
1830  at  their  old  village  1  m.  from  St 
Joseph  r.,  Berrien  co.,  Mich.;  died  in  Al- 
legan CO.,  Mich.,  Jan.  27,  1899.  His 
father,  Leopold  Pokagon,  was  chief  for 
12  years  and  signed  several  important 
treaties  with  the  United  States  in  behalf 
of  his  tribe,  that  of  Tippecanoe  r.,  Oct. 
28,  1832,  being  the  one  Dy  which  the  site 
of  Chicago  came  into  possession  of  the 
whites.  Simon  was  10  years  of  ace  when 
his  father  died,  and  on  reaching  his  14th 
year  was  sent  to  school  at  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  for  3  years;  then,  encouraged  by 
his  mother  in  his  desire  for  education,  at- 
tended Oberlin  Collie,  Ohio,  for  a  year, 
and  next  went  toTwinsburg,  Ohio,  where 
he  remained  2  veara.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  educated  for  the  priesthood,  spoke 
four  or  five  languages,  and  bore  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  best  educated  full- 
blood  Indian  of  his  time.  He  wrote 
numerous  articles  for  the  leading  maga- 
zines, and  delivered  many  addresses  of 
merit  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 
centurj'.  In  1899  he  published  in  book 
form  ''  Ogimawkwe  Mitigwakl  (Queen  of 
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the  Woods)/'  an  account  of  the  wooing 
of  his  first  wife,  and  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  Chicaeo,  in  1893,  *'The  Red  Man's 
Greeting,"  a  booklet  of  birch-hark.  He 
was  a  poet,  and  the  last  of  his  verses, 
both  in  its  English  and  Potawatomi  ver- 
sions, appeared  in  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean,  Jan.  23, 1899,  just  before  his  death. 
Pokagon  was  credited  with  ably  manag- 
ing the  affairs  of  his  300  tribesmen  scat- 
tered through  Michigan,  and,  inspired 
by  enlightened  views,  was  the  means  of 
promotmg  their  welfare.  He  pressed 
and  finally  collected  a  Potawatomi  claim 
for  $150,000  from  the  United  States.  He 
wai9  a  man  of  sturdy  character,  unosten- 
tatious in  manner,  of  simple  habit,  and  a 
consistent  Catholic.  A  monument  has 
been  erected  bv  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
in  Jackson  Park  to  the  memory  of  Simon 
and  his  father.  (c.  t.) 

Pokaiosom  (^Po^kaio^sumy  *  slide').  A 
Squawmish  village  on  the  left  bank  of 
Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  B.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Pokanoket.  The  principal  settlement 
of  the  Wampanoag  tribe,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Massasoit  and  King  Philip;  sit- 
uated on  the  E.  side  of  Narragansett  bay, 
on  the  Bristol  peninsula,  Rhode  Id.  The 
site  has  been  variouslv  described  as  at 
Mount  Hope,  Bristol,  Warren,  and  Bar- 
rington,  all  oi  which  may  easily  be  cor- 
rect, as  Indian  settlements  were  seldom 
compactly  built,  and  all  the  places 
named  are  within  3  m.  of  a  central  point 
The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain, 
one  writer  making  it  mean  'a  wood,' 
while  another  makes  it  *a  clearing,' 
and  a  third  *  land  over  the  water.'  It 
was  also  sometimes  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish under  variant  forms  of  Sowams, . 
which  Tooker,  with  apparent  reason, 
makes  a  general  term  for  'southwest' 
(i.  e.  from  Plymouth),  rather  than  the 
specific  name  of  a  settlement.  It  was 
aoandoned  on  the  breaking  out  of  King 
Philip's  war  in  1675.  A  brochure,  Mas- 
sasoit s  Town  Sowams  in  Pokanoket,  by 
Virginia  Baker,  was  issued  at  Warren  in 
1904.  (j.  M. ) 

Ohawiun.—Smith(1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Sd 
8.,  VI,  106, 1837.  Ohawun.— Ibid.,  119.  Paoanaoot.— 
Prince  (1682\.  ibid..  2d  s.,  vii,  58, 1818.  Paeanau- 
kett— Doc.  of  1668,  ibid.,  iv,  266, 1816.  Paeanaw- 
klta.— Bradford  {cc^.  1660),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  m,  97, 1856. 
Faoanokik.— Prince  (1683)  quoted  by  Freeman, 
ibid.,  Ist  8.,  VTil,  159,  1802.  PaokanoU.— Dee  in 
Smith  (1029),  Va.,  li,  227,  repr.  1819.  Paokano- 
kiek.>-Mourt  (1622)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck)ll.,  2d  s., 
IX,  27, 1822.  Paooaekiok— Smith  (1631),  ibid.,  8d  s.. 
111,22,1883.  Pakanawkett.— Record  of  1673  quoted 
by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,bk.  3, 16,1848.  Pakanoki.— 
Dee  in  Smith  ( 1629) ,  Va.,  li,  227,  repr.  1819.  Pakano- 
kiok.— Moart(1622)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists., 
▼Ill,  285, 1802.  Paukaiiawket.~Deed  of  1646 in  R.  I. 
Col.  Rec..  I,  31, 1856.  Pawkanawkuta.— N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IV,  615,  note,  1854.  Pawkoimawkuta.— 
Morton  (1617),  New  Eng.  Memorial.  88,1855. 
Pawkunaawkutta.— Gookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Boc.  Coll.,  1st  8.,  1, 148.1806.  PekSanoketa.— Mau- 
rault,  Abenakis,  2,  1866.  Pooaaaketa.— Morton 
(1620),New Eng.  Memorial,  42, 1855.  Fooanakett.— 


Morton  (1662)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.8, 
17. 1848.  Poeanauket.— Deed  of  1649  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  VII,  139, 1818.  Pooanawkita.— Brad- 
ford (ea.1650),  ibid.,  4ths.,lll,96, 1856.  Pooanoket.— 
Thompson,  Long  Id.,  i,  456,  1843.  Pooanokit.— 
Dermer  (1619)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2, 
2D,  1S4H.  PHkaziookett.^Mortan  in  MaKH,  Hist 
SfX^  ColL,  IM  H  ,  V  M  i ,  I-VJ,  W)f2.  Pook^cokj.— J  nhn- 
»in  ( It^frt  I ,  i  U  i '  J  ,  :^'  1  r- . .  1 1 ,  tifi  J  HI  1.  Pockonaoke  tt.  — 
niiuklin^  {W^i,  ibkL,  Jth  R..  V.  78,  1H61.  Pokar 
naokot.— HuhMrd  (lt;W)»  it>i(l.,  2^  ft.^  V.  32h  1S15. 
Pokviocket.— Miitr'hi[ii«(.in  tjuuk'^rl  by  Fn>uman^ 
Ibid  ,  iHtn,,  y^n,  l^,  im*.  Pokuokik.— I'linmrltir 
( 1  A^a  1  J  n  R,  I.  H  f St .  Soc .  f'ol  1 , .  IV,  7;^,  1  ras.  Pucka- 
nokifiL— Mourt  {]ii22)  \n  Ma^^  Hbt.8i>i\  t>>ll,J$t 
s. .  VI J 1 ,  243.  liNO! „  tka waami .—Mi » vi  rt  i  ]  C'*J  i .  i  Jiid , , 
263.  fi^wums.— WlDr^liiW  {ea,  h\%{)  ijnou^  liy 
iJraJcc,  Bk.  liidi*.,  bk.  2,  31. 1N.H.  SoWAm.— Hovt, 
Antli:|,  Km.,  :U,  1H24.  Sqwmio.— Huhhun!  1 10>aj)'iil 
MaKs .  UN!,  f4fw- ,  f ;o]  I . .  2*1  ?< . ,  V ,  32. 1  ?^  1."' .  B awftmgB,— 
Writer  f5f  lfi2T,  ibid..  I«t  t^.^jiije,  iTl^l  Bowaci*.— 
Le  ttc  r  i  >f  1 1\27 ,  i  1  >id . .  1 1  h  a . .  1 3 1 ,  22fi ,  1 8J>6.  So  vvn- 
■ett— MiLNici  n'ilU  I  r|liutt'(i  hv  Iiniktf.  hk.  lllflff., 
bk. 2.  1U3.  IM^.  SowMi.— .kisst'lyii  {Ullh}  hi  Mtm*. 
H 1,^ t  Hi K^ .  €i,l  L ,  3<l  ft. ,  r  I  [ ,  31S0. 1  «a:i.  Bcw-wajiiM,— 
i  Inrk  ( lfiA2  [ ,  ibid. ,  viir.  'J90, 0*^1  Bawwunm—Wii- 
iiHmKj;i65H).tbia.,i  lrt»,  i&iJij. 

Fokf .  The  jiij^ei^n-lx^TTy  ( F^ht/iohtfe^i  dr* 
rtjndra}-  ttlgocalltKi  poke- weed,  |K3ko-lier- 
ry,  i>ixar),p>t.^in-tMJsh,  Iinthiu  jujke,  poki"- 
root,  etc.  It  was  not  named  after  Presi- 
dent Polk,  but  the  name  was  evidently 
derived  from  the  same  source  as  puccoon. 
See  also  Pocan.  (  a.  p.  c. ) 

Pokegama.  A  former  Chippewa  vil- 
lage on  Pokegama  lake.  Pine  co.,  Minn. 
Prkeffmaiif.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906  (correct 
form).  Pokaffomia.— Washington  treaty  (1863)  in 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  215,  1873.  Po-ka-foma.— War- 
ren (1862)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  165. 1886. 
Pokefama.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1862,  854,  1863.  Po-ke- 
som-maw.— Treaty  of  1842  in  Minn.  Hi.«)t.  Soc. 
Coll.,  y,  491, 1885.    Pokeguma.— Neill,  ibid. 

Pokekooango  (Poke-koo-un^-go),  The 
Turtle  clan  of  the  Delawares. — Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc,  172,  1877. 

Pokeloken.  Defined  by  Bartlett(  Diet,  of 
Americanisms,  478, 1877)  as  **an  Indian 
word  used  by  hunters  and  lumbermen  in 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick  to  denote  a 
marshy  place  or  stagnant  pool  extending 
into  the  land  from  a  stream  or  lake.*'  A 
New  Brunswick  place  name,  Popelogan, 
Pocologan,  or  Poclagain,  is  derived  from 
j^celaygan,  *a  place  for  stopping'  (?) 
in  the  Malecite  dialect  of  Algonquian,  by 
Ganong  (Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  263,  1896). 
Tooker,  in  his  discussion  of  poouosinj  con- 
siders pokeloken  to  be  derivea  from  the 
same  radical.    See  Bogan.        (  a.  f.  a ) 

Poke-weed.    See  Pocan,  Poke. 

Pokiokery.    See  Hickory, 

Police.    See  Agency  sytftem. 

Polished  Stone  age.    See  Neolithic  age. 

Polishing  implementi .  Many  of  the  im- 
plements, ornaments,  and  other  artifacts 
of  the  native  tribes  were  given  a  high  de- 
gree of  finish  by  the  use  of  polishing  im- 
plements. These  necessarily  varied  in 
form,  material,  and  texture,  according  to 
the  material  and  form  of  the  object  treat- 
ed. Wood,  bone,  stone,  metal,  and  earth- 
enware each  required  distinct  treatment, 
and  special  forms  of  polishing  implements 
were  employed.  The  arrowshaft  of  wood 
was  polished  with  an  implement  of  stone 
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grooved  for  the  purpose;  the  earthen  ves- 
sel was  given  its  even  surface  by  rubbing 
with  a  smooth  pebble  or  bit  of  wood, 
gourd,  bone,  or  shell.    The  countless  im- 

{)lements,  ornaments,  pipes,  and  miscel- 
aneous  sculptures  of  tne  aborigines  were 
finished  witn  the  aid  of  polishers  of  vary- 
ing forms  and  textures,  while  many  ob- 
jects received  their  finishing  touches  by 
rubbing  with  a  piece  of  deerskin,  fish- 
skin,  or  other  variously  textured  but 
pliable  material,  or  even  with  the  hand, 
and  the  high  polish  of  many  forms  of 
implements  comes  from  long-continued 
use,  as  in  digging  in  the  soil,  or  in  con- 
tact with  a  haft  or  the  hand.  In  many 
cases  natural  objects,  such  as  pebbles, 
shells,  etc.,  were  employed  in  the  polish- 
ing work;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
identify  these,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
many  polishers  that  have  been  artificially 
shapea.  An  interesting  form  of  rubbing 
implement  of  clay  is  found  occasionally 
in  Tennessee:  the  discoid  base,  a  few 
inches  in  diameter,  has  a  convex  under- 
surface,  and  above  it  is  supplied  with  a 
cylindrical  or  looped  handle;  the  con- 
vex surface  is  usually  worn  j^uite  smooth 
from  use,  hence  it  is  surmised  that  the 
implement  was  employed  in  smoothing 
earthenware  or  the  clay  plastering  of 
walls.  A  few  examples  are  of  stone.  In 
the  shaping  of  stone  the  polishing  work 
usually  follows  the  more  roughly  abrad- 
ing or  grinding  operations,  the  imple- 
ments as  well  as  the  processes  employed 
in  the  one  passing  by  insensible  grada- 
tions into  those  of  the  other. 

Polishing  implements  are  described  in- 
cidentally in  numerous  works  and  articles 
on  ethnology  and  archeology,  many  of 
which  are  referred  to  under  Archeology 
and  Stonework,  See  also  Abrading  imple- 
ments, (w.  H.  H.) 

Polooea.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.)  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Hex.,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc  In^.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Polotkin.     See  Saulotken. 

Polynesian  inflnence.  See  Hawaiian  tn- 
Jiuence, 

Pomeioe.  An  Algonquian  palisaded  vil- 
lage in  1585,  about  the  mouth  of  Gibbs 
cr.,  in  the  present  Hyde  co.,  N.  C.  It 
was  one  of  the  villages  drawn  in  color  by 
John  White  during  his  visit  to  Virginia 
in  1585  as  a  member  of  Raleigh's  first  ex- 
pedition, now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  illustrated  by  De  Bry. 
The  houses  of  the  village  were  "covered 
and  encloseil,  some  w***  matts,  and  some 
w^  barcks  of  trees.  All  compassed  about 
w^  small  poles  stock  thick  together  in 
stedd  of  a  wall.**  For  a  photograph  of 
the  original  of  White's  drawing,  see  Bush- 
nell  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  32,  1907. 


PuMik.— Sttachey  {ca,  1612) ,  Va. ,  143,  lS4tt.  Fome- 
wwk.— Martin,  N.  C,  i,  11, 1829  (miflprint).  Pom- 
eio^— Amadas  and  Barlow  in  Smith  (1629),  Va., 
1,84,  repr.  1819.  Pomeioln.— Stiachey  (ca.  1612), 
Va.,  145,  1849.  Pom^ook.— Dutch  map  (1621)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  1, 1866. 

Pomo.  The  name  of  the  Indian  linguis- 
tic stock,  technically  known  as  Kulanapan 
(q.  v.),  living  in  parts  of  Sonoma,  Lake, 
Mendocino,  Colusa,  and  Glenn  cos.,  Cal. 
In  the  northern  Pomo  dialect  Pomo  means 
'  people, '  and  added  to  a  place  name  forms 
the  name  for  a  group  of  people.  Although 
Poma  is  almost  as  frequently  heard  as 
Pomo,  the  latter  has  come  into  general 
use  in  botti  scientific  and  popular  litera- 
ture. 

The  territory  occupied  by  the  Pomo  is 
in  two  parts:  a  main  area  which  extends, 
generally  speaking,  from  w.  to  e.,  from 
the  coast  to  the  crest  of  the  main  range  of 
the  Coast  Ran^  mts.,  and  from  s.  to  n., 
from  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Rosa  to  Sher- 
wood valley  on  the  upper  course  of  Eel 
r. ;  the  second  area  is  a  very  small  one, 
lying  wholly  within  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley drainage  and  comprising  only  a  lim- 
ited area  on  the  headwaters  of  Stony  cr. 
in  Colusa  and  Glenn  cos.,  and  is  occupied 
by  a  people  speaking  a  dialect  differing 
from  any  of  those  spoken  in  the  main 
area  to  the  w.  The  Pomo  thus  occupied 
all  of  Russian  River  valley  except  two 
small  areas,  one  between  Geyserville  and 
Healdsbu^,  the  other  at  the  extreme 
h^ui  of  fi)tter  valley,  both  of  which 
were  occupied  by  people  of  the  Yukian 
stock.  On  the  w.  of  the  main  Pomo  area 
is  the  Pacific,  on  the  s.  is  Moquelumnan 
territory,  on  the  e.  are  Yukian- Wappo 
and  Wintun  areas,  and  on  the  n.  the  Yuki 
and  the  Athapascan  Kato  areas,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  watershed 
between  Cahto  and  Sherwood  valleys. 

Certain  peoples. living  to  the  n.  of  the 
Pomo  area,  generally  known  by  their 
Pomo  names  (Kai,  Kastel,  Kato,  and 
Yusal  Pomo),  are  not,  as  supposed,  Pomo, 
but  Athapascan. 

There  are  in  all  seven  dialects,  one  be- 
ing found  exclusively  in  the  small  Pomo 
area  in  the  Sacramento  valley  drainage, 
the  remainder  lying  within  the  limits  of 
what  has  been  designated  as  the  main 
Pomo  area.  Of  the  latter  six  dialects  two 
are  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Clear  lake, 
one  to  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  held 
by  the  Pomo,  and  one  almost  entirely  to 
the  lower  course  of  Russian  r.,  while  the 
other  two  ocxiupy  portions  of  the  interior 
valley  region  along  Russian  and  Eel  rs. 
and  also  portions  of  the  Pomo  coast. 

In  appearance  the  Pomo  resemble  the 
other  Indians  of  n.  central  California; 
they  are  comparatively  short,  though  on 
the  whole  they  are  taller  and  of  more  pow- 
erful build  than  their  Yuki  and  Athapas- 
can neighbors  immediately  to  the  n.  Both 
men  and  women,  especially  the  latter,  are 
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often  fat,  with  large  faces.  The  women 
tattoo  very  slightly,  and  this  chiefl;^  upon 
the  chin.  They  are  noted  for  their  bas- 
ketry, which  in  variety  of  technique  and 
range  of  patterns  is  prooably  unrivaled  in 
North  America,  while  its  fineness  of  finish 
and  elaborateness  of  decoration,  especially 
with  feathers,  are  remarkable.  In  their 
general  culture  the  Porno  are  similar  to 
such  peoples  as  the  Wintun,  Maidu,  and 
Yuki.    They  are  essentially  unwarlike. 

The  Porno  were  the  most  southerly 
stock  on  the  coast  not  brousht  under  the 
mission  influence  of  the  ^tmciscans  in 
the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries,  their 
contact  with  the  mission  fathers  being 
only  very  slight  and  then  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  their  territory.  How- 
ever, Franciscan  missionaries  have  more 
recently  been  active  amons  them.  A 
few,  especially  the  so-called  Little  Lakes 
and  Big  Lakes,  are  at  present  on  the 
Round  Valley  res.,  but  the  majority  are 
living  free  from  governmental  control  in 
or  near  their  old  homes,  supporting  them- 
selves by  civilized  pursuits,  especially 
farming.  Their  number  at  present  is 
about  800.  As  throughout  tne  greater 
part  of  California,  true  tribes  do  not  exist 
among  the  Pomo,  their  lai^est  political 
and  geographical  division  being  the  village 
and  the  surrounding  land  controlled  by 
it.  (s.  A.  B. ) 

The  following  names  are  mentioned  by 
Powers  as  those  of  divisions  and  villages 
of  the  Pomo.  Li  many  instances,  how- 
ever, this  writer  attached  to  village  names 
the  significance  of  those  of  tribal  divisions, 
whi^  in  others  the  names  are  those  used 
by  whites  to  designate  the  Indians  of  a 
certain  village  or  a  certain  valley.  The 
names  here  given  represent  a  very  small 
portion  of  tne  number  of  villages  actu- 
ally inhabited  by  the  Pomo  in  aboriginal 
times:  Ballokai  Pomo,  Bidamarek,  Boal- 
kea,  Bokea,  Buldam,  Cahlahtel  Pomo, 
Chamkhai,  Chomchadila,  Dahnohabe, 
Danokba,  Dapishul,  Erio,  Erusi,  Gallino- 
mero,  Gualala,  Haukoma,  Hopitsewah, 
Raiachim,  Kaime,  Keliopoma,  Khabe- 
madoUl,  Khabenapo,  Khana,  Khawina, 
Khoalek,  Khwakhamaiu,  Koi,  Komacho, 
Kulanapo,  Laguna,  Lema,  Makhelche), 
Makoma,  Masut,  Mayi,  Mitomkai  Pomo, 
Moiya,  Musalakun,  Napobatin,  Salan 
Porao,Shiegho,Shigom,SnodakhaiPomo, 
Shokhowa,  Shutaunomanok,  Tabahtea, 
Tyuga,  Ubakhea,  Venaambakaia,  Wenok, 
Vapiam,  Yokaia  Pomo. 

As  elsewhere  in  California,  villages  and. 
larger  grou^are  difficult  to  distinguish, 
and  true  tribes  do  not  exist  The  pre- 
ceding list  is  therefore  not  only  incom- 
plete, but  unsystematic  For  further 
mformation  consult  Barrett,  Ethno-jge- 
ography  of  the  Pomo  and  Neighboring 
Indians,  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.  in  Am.  Arch- 
seol.  and  EthnoL,  vi,  no.  1,  1908. 


Vokonxni.— A.  L.  Eroeber,  Inf  n,  1903  (Yuki  name). 
Pomo.— Powers  In  Oont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m,  146, 
1877. 

Pomoaoan.    See  Half-King, 

Pomojoua.  One  of  two  pueblos,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Pecos  tribe,  near  San  An- 
tonio del  Rieblo,  3  m.  s.  e.  of  San  Miguel, 
San  Miguel  co.,  n.  central  N.  Mex. 
Pom-o  Jo-u».— Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
129, 180, 1892. 

Pomouio.  An  Algonquian  tribe,  living 
in  1585  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 
Thev  were  seated  on  Pamlico  r.,  w.  of 
the  feecotan,  in  what  is  now  Beaufort  co. 
Their  principal  village,  named  Pananaioc 
on  White's  map,  seems  to  have  been  about 
Pun^  r.  Amadas  said  of  them:  ** Ad- 
joy  mn^  to  Secotan  beginneth  the  country 
Pomouik,  belonging  to  the  King  called 
Piamacum,  in  the  Country  Nusiok  [Neu- 
siok]  upon  the  great  river  Neus.  These 
have  mortall  warres  with  Wingina,  King 
of  Wingandacoa.  Betwixt  Piemacum  and 
the  Lord  of  Secotan  apeace  was  concluded ; 
notwithstanding  there  is  a  mortall  malice 
in  the  Secotans,  because  this  Piemacum 
invited  divers  men  and  30  women  to  a 
feast,  and  when  they  were  altogether 
merry  before  their  IdoU,  which  is  but  a 
meere  illusion  of  the  Devill,  they  sudainly 
slew  all  the  men  of  Secotan  and  kept  the 
women  for  their  use"  (Smith,  1629,  Va.,  i, 
85,  repr.  1819).  In  later  times  the  same 
re^on  was  occupied  by  the  Pamlico,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  two  names 
refer  to  the  same  people. 
Pamaauaioc.— De  Bry,  map,  In  Hawks,  N.  C,  i, 
1859.  Fanaiiaioo.—^mith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819.  Pananarocks.— Martin,  N.  C,  1. 14, 1829  (mis- 
print). Panannojook.— Dutch  map  (1621 )  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  HIat.,  I.  1866.  Pananuaioo.— Hakluyt 
(1600).  Voy.,  Ill,  806,  repr.  1810.  Pomoniok.— Mar- 
tin. N.  C,  I,  12j  1829  (misprint).  Pomouik.— 
Amadafl  and  Barlow  {ca.  1585)  in  Smitii  (1629), 
Va.,  I,  85,  repr.  1819. 

Pomperaag  ('place  of  offering,*  refer- 
ring to  an  ancient  stone-heap  **  on  wliich 
each  member  of  the  tribe,  as  he  passed 
that  wav,  dropped  a  small  stone.'* — 
Trumbull).  A  village  near  Woodbury, 
Conn.,  in  1704,  and  the  name  of  the  tract 
on  both  sides  of  Pomperaug  r.,  a  branch 
of  the  Housatonic,  bought  by  the  first 

Elanters  of  Woodbury  m  1673  (Trum- 
ull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  53,  1881).  The 
inhabitants  were  allied  with  those  at 
Scaticook,  in  Litchfield  co. 
Pomparague.— Trun ' 
peraiag.--Ibid.,  325. 

Pompton.  A  Munsee  band  formerly  re- 
siding on  Pompton  r.,  in  n.  New  Jersey. 
They  are  first  mentioned  in  a  deed  of 
1695.  Memerescum  was  their  chief  in 
1710.  In  1758,  when  they  joined  in  the 
treaty  of  Easton,  they  were  residing  at 
Otsiningo  under  Seneca  protection.  In 
that  treaty  they  are  called  also  Waping 
or  Oping,  signifying  **  eastern,"  probably 
either  from  their  former  position  on  the 
eastern  Munsee  frontier  or  perhaps  from 
their  having  incorporated  some  remnants 
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of  the  Wappinger.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  unknown.  (j.  m.) 

Opinft.— Easton  treaty  (1768)  quoted  by  Rutten- 
ber,  Ind.  Geog.  Names.  113,  1906.  Pompeton.— N. 
Y.  records  quoted,  Ibid.  Pompton.— N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VIII,  811,  1857.  Ponton.— Deed  of  1696 
quoted  by  Nelson,  Inds.  N.  J.,  112, 1894.  Pump- 
ton.— N.  Y.  records  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  op.  eft. 
Wapings.— Easton  treaty  (1768)  quoted  by  Nelson, 
op.  cit.,  118.  Wappings.— Easton  treaty  (1758) 
quoted  by  Ruttenber,  op.  cIt. 

Pomaluina.  A  tribe  of  n.  e.  Mexico, 
brought  in  to  San  Bernardo  mission, 
founded  in  1703.  They  are  perhaps  men- 
tioned by  Peilalosa,  under  the  name  Polu- 
hima,  in  connection  with  the  Jumano. 
Their  language  was  probably  Coahuilte- 
can. 

Polttlunuw.— Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Peiialosa,  184, 
1882.  Pomulumas.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  808, 
1864. 

Poxiak  (a  variety  of  large  plant).  A 
Hopi  clan. 

Ponaknyamu  Pona.— Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mishong- 
novi  Ceremonies,  260, 1902. 

Ponca.  One  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  so- 
called  Dhegiha  group  of  the  Biouan  fam- 
ily, forming  with  the  Omaha,  Osage,  and 
Kiansa,  the  upper  Dheeiha  or  Omaha  di- 
vision.   The  ronca  ana  Omaha  have  the 
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same  language,  differing  only  in  some  dia- 
lectic forms  and  approximating  the  Qua- 
{)aw  rather  than  tne  Kanna  and  Osase 
anguages.  The  early  history  of  the  tribe 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  tribes  of 
the  group,  and,  after  the  first  separation, 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  Omaha.  After 
the  migration  of  the  combined  body  to  the 
mouth  of  Osage  r.  the  first  division  of  the 


Omaha  group  took  place,  the  Osage  set- 
tling on  that  stream,  and  the  Kansa  con- 
tinuing up  Missouri  r.,  while  the  Omaha 
and  Ponca  crossed  to  the  n.  side.  The 
course  of  the  latter  is  given  from  the  tradi- 
tion recorded  by  J.  O.  Dorsey  (Am.  Nat., 
Mar.  1886)  as  follows:  The  Omaha  and 
Ponca,  after  crossing  the  Missouri,  as- 
cended a  tributary  of  that  river,  which 
may  have  been  Chariton  r.,  and  finally 
reached  the  pipestone  quarry  in  s.  w.  Min- 
nesota. All  the  traditions  agree  in  stat- 
ing that  the  i)eople  built  earth  lodges 
or  permanent  villages,  cultivated  the  soil, 
ana  hunted  buffalo  and  other  animals. 
When  game  became  scarce  they  aban- 
doned their  villages  and  moved  n.  w. 
On  reaching  a  place  where  game  was  plen- 
tiful, other  villages  were  built  and  oc- 
cupied for  years.  Thus  they  lived  and 
moved  until  they  reached  the  pipestone 
quarry.  After  reaching  Big  Sioux  r.  they 
built  a  fort.  The  Dakota  made  war  on 
the  Omaha  and  their  allies,  defeating 
them  and  compelling  them  to  flee  s.  w.  un- 
til they  reached  L.  Andes,  S.  Dak.  There, 
according  to  Omaha  and  Ponca  tradition, 
the  sacred  pipes  weregiven  and  the  present 
gentes  constituted.  Prom  this  place  they 
ascended  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of 
White  r.,  S.  Dak.  There  the  Iowa  and 
Omaha  remained,  but  the  Ponca  crossed 
the  Missouri  and  went  on  to  Little  Mis- 
souri r.  and  the  region  of  the  Black  hills. 
They  subsequently  rejoined  their  allies, 
and  all  descended  the  Missouri  on  its 
right  bank  to  the  mouth  of  Niobrara  r., 
where  the  final  separation  took  place. 
The  Ponca  remained  there  ani  the 
Omaha  settled  on  Bow  cr.,  Nebr.,  while 
the  Iowa  went  down  the  Missouri  to  the 
site  of  Ionia,  Dixon  co. ,  Nebr.  The  Pana, 
whoon  Marquette'sautograph  map  ( 1 673) 
are  placed  near  the  Omaha,  apparently 
on  the  Missouri  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Niobrara,  are  supposed  to  be  the  Ponca. 
If  so,  this  is  the  earliest  historical  men- 
tion of  the  tribe.  They  were  met  b^ 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804,  when  their 
number,  which  had  been  greatly  reduced 
by  smallpox  toward  the  close  of  the  1 8th 
century,  was  estimated  at  only  200.  This 
number,  however,  may  not  include  those 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Omaha. 
Lewis  and  Clark  (Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  VI,  88, 1905)  say  that  they  formerly 
resided  ona  branch  of  Red  r.  of  the  North, 
but  as  this  statement  is  at  variance  with 
all  other  authorities,  and  as  the  wording 
of  the  sentence  is  almost  identical  with 
that  relating  to  the  Cheyenne  (ibid.,  100), 
there  is  probably  a  confusion  of  tribes. 
They  increased  rapidly,  however,  reach- 
ing about  600  in  1829  and  some  800  in 
1842;  in  1871,  when  they  were  first  vis- 
ited by  Dorsey,  they  numbered  747.  Up 
to  this  time  the  Ponca  and  Sioux  were 
amicable,  but  a  dispute  grew  out  of  the 
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cession  of  lands,  and  the  Sioux  made  an- 
nual raids  on  the  Ponca  until  the  en- 
forced removal  of  the  tribe  to  Indian  Ter. 
took  place  in  1877.  Through  this  war- 
fare more  than  a  quarter  of  the  Ponca  lost 
their  lives.  The  displacement  of  this 
tribe  from  lands  owned  by  them  in  fee 
simple  attracted  attention,  and  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  by  President  Hayes  in 
1880  to  inquire  into  the  matter*  the  com- 
mission visited  the  Ponca  settlements  in 
Indian  Ter.  and  on  the  Niobrara,  and 
effected  a  satis^tory  arran^^^ement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  trihie,  through  which 
the  greater  portion  (some  600)  remained 
in  Indian  Ter.,  while  some  225  kept  their 
reservation  in  Nebraska.  The  two  bands 
now  (1906)  number,  respectively,  570 
and  263;  total,  833.  Then:  lands  have 
been  allotted  to  them  in  severalty.  For 
the  treaties  made  by  the  Ponca,  see 
Treaties.  The  divisions  or  gentes  as 
given  by  Morgan  (Anc.  Soc.,  155,  1877) 
are  as  follows,  the  names  following  in 

Sarentheees  beine  the  proper  forms  or 
efinitions  according  to  La  Flesche:  1, 
Wasabe,  *ffrizzly  bear'  (properly  black 
bear);  2,  Deacheta  (Dhihida),  *many 
people';  3,  Nakopozna  (Nikapashna), 
*elk';  4,  Mohkuh,  *  skunk*  (Moukou, 
'medicine');  5,  Washaba,  'buffalo';  6, 
Wazhazha.  *  snake';  7,  Nohga,  'medi- 
cine' (Nooghe,  *ice');  8,  Wahga,  *ice' 
(Waga,  'jerked  meat').  According  to 
Dorsey,  the  tribe  is  divided  into  two  half- 
tribes,  Chizhu  and  Wazhazhe.  Each 
halfttribe  contains  4  gentes:  I.  Chizhu 
half-tribe:  1,  Hisada;  2,  Wasabehitazhi; 
3,  Dhighida;  4,  Nikapashna.  II.  Wazh- 
azhe half-tribe:  5,  Makan;  6,  Washabe; 
7,  Wazhazhe;  8,  Nukhe.  ( j.  o.  d.  c.  t.  ) 
Dibit— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Pawnee  name). 
Kanlca>.— Dorsey,  Winnebago  MS.vocab.,  B.  A.E., 
1886  (Winnebago  name),  la  Pong.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Discov.,  21,  1806  (French  traders'  name). 
Lea  Pongs.— Lewis  quoted  by  Ck>ue8.  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,1,108,  note  20.1892.  li-hit'.— Dunbar 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  252,  1880  (Pawnee  name  of 
the  Dhegida  diyision,  applied  to  the  tribe). 
Paaa. — Marquette  map  (1673)  cited  by  Gale,  Upper 
Miss.,  219, 1867.  PanaV— Coxe,  Carolana,  16, 1741 . 
Pancas.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  16, 1842.  Pancaws.— Ind. 
AIT.  Rep.  1854,  295,  1855.  Pangkaws.— HamUton 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i  v,  406, 1854.  Pa»qka.— 
Dorsey,  Osage  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1883  (Osage  name). 
Pania.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  v,  866, 1905. 
Panka.— Biggs  in  lapi  Oaye,  Feb.  10, 1881  ( Dakota 
).    Paaka.— Dorsey,  Dhegiha  MS.  Diet,  1878 


name). 

(own    name). 


'ka.— Cook.   Yankton   MS. 


Pan'-ka. — vyw-.,  xaiia-i^i*  j«o. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  184,  1882.  Paa'-k4.— Dorsey, 
Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Quapaw  name). 
Paa'kaF'.— Dorsey,  Tciwere  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1879  (Iowa,  Oto.  and  Missouri  name).  Pooaa.— 
Fisher,  Interesting  Acct.,  29,  1812.  Ponars.— 
Orig  Jour.  Lewisand  Clark,  v,  366, 1906.  Ponoahs.— 
Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  II,  364, 1823.  Ponoan.— 
Lewis,  Trav.,  14,  1809.  Poaoar.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
117,  19th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  6,  1826.  Ponoaran.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exjped.,  I,  map,  1814.  Ponoaras.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  80,  1806.  Ponoare.— 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  88,  1905.  Pon- 
earw.— Ibid.,  1, 182, 1904.  Ponoariei.— Ibid.  Pon'- 
«ftr«.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  21, 1806.  Ponoas.— 
Floyd  (1804)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vn, 
10, 1905.  Ponoaw.— Bean  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87, 21st 
Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  40,  1829.    Ponohas.— Balbi,  Atlas 


Ethnog.,  56, 1826.  Poiwrars.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  i, 29, 1904.  Ponoye.— Floyd  (1804),  ibid., 
vii.  10, 1905.  Pongkaws.— Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  183, 
1867.  Foniars.— Am.  St  Papers,  Ind.  Aflf.,  I,  711, 
1832.  Ponka.— Nicollet,  Rep.  on  Upper  Miss.  R., 
map,  1843.  Ponkaks.—Ramsey  in  Ind.  AiT.  Rep. 
1849,  84,  1850.  Ponkas.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  VI,  271, 1905.  Pons.— Maximilian,  Reise,  ii, 
682,  1841.  Poniars.— Famham,  Trav.,  81.  1843. 
Poong-cAr.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Discov.,  21,  1806 
(own  name).  Poukas.— Lewis,  Trav.,  8,  1809. 
Pnnoali.— M'Coy,  Ann.  Reg.,  no.  2, 4,1886.  Punoaa.— 
De  risle,  map  {ca.  1703)  in  Neill,  Hist  Minn., 
164, 1858.  Punoaw.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i, 
343,  1823.  Puaehas.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am., 
II,  806,  1860.  Puaohaws.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  47.  16th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  4,  1820.  Punka.— Morgan  in  N. 
Am.  Rev.,  45,  Jan.  1870.  Rfliit— Gatschet,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  ( Pawnee  name) .  Tohi£x>okush — Gatschet, 
Caddo  and  Yatassi  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  71  (Caddo  name). 

Pone.  Among  the  Powhatan  tribes,  a 
ball  or  flat  round  cake  made  of  a  paste  of 
corn-meal  and  hot  water,  covered  with 
hot  ashes  m  a  fire-bed  until  baked,  then 
immediately  dipped  in  water  to  clean  it, 
and  afterward  allowed  to  dry  by  its  own 
heat^  or,  a  similar  cake  made  from  the  flour 
obtained  from  certain  edible  roots  and 
seeds,  and  sometimes  "buttered**  with 
deer's  suet  (^rAnga),  The  cake  was  some- 
times put  into  a  pot  and  boiled,  and 
afterward  laid  upon  a  smooth  stone  and 
allowed  to  harden.  (2)  A  kind  of  bread 
or  cake  made  of  corn-meal,  milk,  and 
eggs;  called  also  com  pone.  (3)  A  cake 
made  of  grated  sweet  potatoes,  sugar,  and 
spices,  and  called  sweet-potato  pone. 
The  word  is  from  Powhatan  dpdn  '(some- 
thing) baked',  from  dpen  'she  bakes*; 
cognate  with  Middle  States  Lenape  apdUf 
Munsee  dchpdn,  Caniba  (Norridgewock) 
abdnn,  Passamaquoddy  dhdn,    ( w.  r.  q.  ) 

Poniards.    See  Daggers, 

Ponida  (Po^-ni-da).  A  former  Jova 
pueblo  situated  on  a  small  stream  between 
the  Rio  Batepito  and  the  Chihuahua 
boundary,  lat.  29^  10^  Ion.  110°  W,  bl 
Sonora,  Mexico  (Doc.  of  1764  quoted  by 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  510, 
1892 ) .  The  place,  which  is  now  civilized, 
containetl  153  inhabitants  in  1900. 

Poningo.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Siwanoy  in  1640,  situated  near  the  present 
Rye,  Westchester  CO.,  N.  Y. — Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  367,  1872. 

Ponoetaneo  (Mower  men',  i.  e.  'down- 
river men* ).  A  local  name  now  used  by 
the  Cheyenne  of  Cantonment  and  the 
upper  Canadian,  Okla. ,  to  designate  those 
living  farther  down  the  river,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Darlington.  In  Hay- 
den's  time  (ca.  1860)  it  appears  to  have 
been  employed  by  the  Nortnern  Cheyenne 
to  designate  those  of  the  Southern  group. 
It  is  not  a  true  divisional  name.  ( J.  m.) 
Ponoetaneo.— R.  Fetter,  inf  n,  1906.  Po-no-i'-to- 
ni-o.~Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
290, 1862. 

Ponokiz  (Po-nO'hu/f  *elk*).  Given  bjr 
Morgan  (Anc.  Soc,  171,  1877)  as  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Kainah  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
Cf.  Siksinokaks,  'Black  Elks'. 

Ponpon.    A  former  village  of  the  Yuchi 
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PONTTAO POO80OO8TEKALE 


[b.  a.  b. 


in  8.  w.  South  Carolina. — Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  61,  1848.  • 

Pontiao.  An  Ottawa  chief,  bom  about 
1720,  probably  on  Maumee  r.,Ohio,  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Auglaize.  Though  his 
paternity  is  not  positively  established,  it 
IS  most  likely  that  his  father  was  an  Ot- 
tawa chief  and  his  mother  a  Chippewa 
woman.  J.  Wimer  ( Events  in  Ind.  Hist. , 
155,  1842]  says  that  as  early  as  1746  he 
commanded  the  Indians — mostly  Ot- 
tawa— who  defended  Detroit  against  the 
attack  of  the  northern  tribes.  It  is  sup- 
posed he  led  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa 
warriors  at  Braddock's  defeat  He  first 
appears  prominently  in  history  at  his 
meeting  with  Maj.  Robert  Roeers,  in  1760, 
at  the  place  where  Cleveland,  Ohio,  now 
s^ds.  This  officer  had  been  dispatched 
to  take  possession  of  Detroit  on  oehalf  of 
the  British.  Pontiac  objected  to  the 
further  invasion  of  the  territory,  but, 
learning  that  the  French  had  been  de- 
feated m  Canada,  consented  to  the  sur- 
render of  Detroit  to  the  British,  and  was 
the  means  of  preventing  an  attack  on  the 
latter  by  a  body  of  Indians  at  the  mouth 
of  the  strait.  That  which  ^i  ves  him  most 
prominence  in  history  and  forms  the  chief 
episode  of  his  life  is  the  plan  he  devised 
for  a  general  uprising  of  the  Indians  and 
the  destruction  of  tne  forts  and  settle- 
ments of  the  British.  He  was  for  a  time 
disposed  to  be  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
the  British  and  consented  to  acknowl- 
edge King  George,  but  only  as  an  **uncle," 
not  as  a  superior.  Failing  to  receive  the 
recognition  he  considered  his  due  as  a 
great  sovereign,  and  being  deceived  by 
the  rumor  that  the  French  were  prepar- 
ing for  the  reconquest  of  their  Amencan 
possessions,  he  resolved  to  put  his  scheme 
into  operation.  Having  brought  to  his 
aid  most  of  the  tribes  n.  w.  of  the  Ohio, 
his  plan  was  to  make  a  sudden  attack  on 
all  the  British  posts  on  the  lakes  at  once 
— at  St  Joseph,  Ouiatenon,  Michilimack- 
inac,  and  Detroit — as  well  as  on  the 
Miami  and  Sandusky,  and  also  attack  the 
forts  at  Niagara,  Presgue  Isle,  Le  Boeuf, 
Venango,  and  Pitt  (Du  Quesne).  The 
taking  of  Detroit  was  to  be  his  special 
task.  The  end  of  May  1763  was  the  ap- 
pointed time  when  each  tribe  was  to 
attack  the  nearest  fort  and,  after  killing 
the  garrison,  to  fall  on  the  adjacent  set- 
tlements. It  was  not  long  before  the 
posts  at  Sandusky,  St  Joseph,  Miami  (Ft 
Wayne),  Ouiatenon,  Michilimackinac, 
Presquelsle,  Le  Boeuf,  and  Venango  were 
taken  and  the  garrison  in  most  cases 
massacred ;  but  the  main  points,  Detroit 
and  Ft  Pitt,  were  successfully  defended 
and  the  Indians  forced  to  raise  the  siege. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Pontiac,  but 
his  hopes  were  finally  crushed  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  M.  Neyon,  com- 
mander of  Ft  Chartres,  advising  him  to 


desist  from  further  warfare,  as  peace  had 
been  concluded  between  France  and  Great 
Britain.  However,  unwilling  to  abandon 
entirely  his  hope  of  driving  back  the 
British,  he  made  an  attempt  to  incite 
the  tribes  along  the  Mississippi  to  join  in 
another  effort.  Being  unsuccessful  in  this 
attempt,  he  finally  made  peace  at  Detroit, 
Aiig.  17,  1765.  In  1769  he  attended  a 
drinking  carousal  at  Cahokia,  111.,  where 
he  was  murdered  by  a  Kaskaskia  Indian. 
Pontiac,  if  not  fully  the  equal  of  Tecum- 
seh,  stands  closely  second  to  him  in 
strength  of  mind  and  breadth  of  compre- 
hension. 

Consult  Parkman,  Conspiracy  of  Pon- 
tiac; Randall,  Pontiac* s  Conspiracy,  in 
Ohio  Archeeol.  and  Hist  Quar.,  Oct.  1903; 
Hough,  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Detroit  in 
the  War  with  Pontiac,  1860.         (c.  t.) 

Pontotoc.  A  former  Chickasaw  settle- 
ment in  N.  Mississippi,  apparently  at  or 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Pontotoc, 
Pontotoc  CO. 

Ponyinumba  (Po-nyiNum-bu),  Avery 
ancient  pueblo  of  the  Tewa,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mexican 
settlement  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  n.  Santa  F6 
CO.,  N.  Mex. — Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, IV,  83,  1892. 

Ponsripakaen  (P^o^yiPorkuen).  A  for- 
mer pueblo  of  the  Tewa  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ojo  Caliente  and  El  Rito,  about  the 
boundary  of  Taos  and  Rio  Arriba  cos.,  N. 
Mex. — Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  83,  1892. 

Poodatook      (Moh^;an:     Poivntuckuckj 

*  country  about  the  falls.' — Trumbull). 
A  former  village,  subject  to  the  Paugus- 
set,  on  Housatonic  r.,  near  Newtown, 
Fairfield  co..  Conn.  About  1660  it  con- 
tained about  250  inhabitants,  who  after- 
ward decreased  and  joined  the  Scati- 
cook  farther  up  the  river.  In  1761  only 
2  or  3  families  remained  in  Newtown. 
Ruttenber  calls  it  a  Stockbridge  village. 
The  Moravians  had  a  mission  there. 
Poodatook,— Birdsey  (1761)  In  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.Coll., 
Ist  8.,  X,  111,  1809.  PoUtik.— Ruttenber,  Tribes 
Hudson  R.,  »6,  1872.  Pototuck.— Trambull,  Ind. 
Names  Conn.,  56, 1881.  Tototik.— Ruttenber,  op. 
cit.,  197  (misprint). 

Pooqaflw.  A  name  used  on  the  island 
of  Nantucket  for  the  round  clam  (  Venus 
mercenaria).  As  its  earlier  form  pequa- 
ock  indicates,  this  word  is  a  reduction  of 
the  Indian  name  of  this  shellfish  in  the 
Algonquian  dialects  of  New  Eneland,  the 
Narraganset  poquaixhock  or  tne  Massa- 
chuset     poquahoc     signifying    literally 

*  thick  or  tightly  clos^  shell*,  fromj^o- 
quaHf  *  thick  or  tightly  closed  * ,  and  -hockf 
*that  which  covers.'  Roger  Williams 
(1643)  calls  the  Narraganset /joo^itaMocib 
a  horsefish.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Poosooottekale  (probably  Puskus  TakcUi, 
'hanging  child.' — Halbert).  A  former 
Choctaw  town,  mentioned  oy  Romans  as 
having  been  deserted  in  1771.    It  was 
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8.  w.  by  w.  from  Concha,  and  so  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  s.  w.  comer  of  Kemper 
CO., Miss.,  though  possiblyin Neshoba co. 
PooMOM  te  Kal^.— RomaDs,  Florida,  311,  1776. 
Rooakoos  Tokali— Ibid.,  map. 

Poose-baok.  A  word  reported  as  used 
in  w.  Connecticut  to  designate  the  Indian 
woman^s  manner  of  carrying  a  child  on 
the  back  (Babbitt,  Dial.  Notes,  342, 1894) ; 
from  pappoose.  The  second  component  is 
the  English  back.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Poosepatnck.  Also  called  uncachogue. 
Oneof  the  13  tribesof  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
probably  subordinate  to  the  Montauk. 
They  occupied  the  s.  shore  from  Patch- 
ogue  E.  to  the  Shinnecock  country.  In 
1666  a  reservation  was  ceded  to  their 


P006EPATUCK  WOMAN.       (f.  Q.  8PECK,  PHOTO.) 


sachem,  Tobaccus,  on  Forge  r.,  a  short 
distance  above  the  town  of  Mastic,  where 
a  few  mixed-bloods  still  survive,  with  no 
knowledge  of  their  language  or  customs, 
on  a  state  reservation  of  60  acres.  Eliza- 
beth Joe,  their  woman  sachem  and  last 
chief,  died  in  1832.  In  1890  they  num- 
bered 10  families,  governed  by  3  trustees. 
See  Patchoag.  (p.  g.  s.) 

Poothapukanak.  A  former  Choctaw  set- 
tlement, including  Mt  Dexter,  probably 
in  Marion  co..  Miss.  It  was  tne  scene 
of  the  treaty  of  Nov.  16, 1805.— Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  Aif.,  i,  749,  1832. 

Pope  ( Po-pS) .  A  celebrated  Tewa  medi- 
cine-man, native  of  the  pueblo  of  San  Juan, 
who  firstappears  in  New  Mexico  history  in 
1675  as  a  leader  either  of  some  prisoners 
charged  with  witchcraft,  and  with  killing 
several  missionaries,  or  of  a  party  that 
visited  the  Spanish  governor  at  Santa  F6 
in  that  year  demanding  their  release. 
Later  making  Taos  the  seat  of  his  efforts, 
he  quietly  preached  the  doctrine  of  in- 


dependence of  Spanish  authority  and  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Pueblo  life,  which 
developed  into  a  plot  to  murder  or  drive 
from  the  country  the  2^400  Spanish  colo- 
nists and  priests.  Chief  among  Pope's 
adherents  were  Catiti  of  Santo  Domingo, 
Tupatd  of  Picuris,  and  Jaca  of  Taos. 
The  plot  quickly  spread  among  the 
Pueblos,  meeting  witn  enthusiasm  as  it 
went.  Aug.  13,  1680,  was  the  day  set 
for  the  onslaught,  and  the  news  was 
communicated  by  runners,  even  to  the 
far-off  Hopi  in  Arizona,  by  means  of  a 
knotted  string;  but  for  some  reason  the 
Piros  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  were  not 
invited  to  join  in  the  massacre.  Every 
precaution  was  taken  to  keep  from  the 
Spaniards  all  news  of  the  proposed  re- 
volt; no  woman  was  permitted  to  know 
of  it,  and,  because  suspected  of  treachery, 
Pope  put  his  own  brother-in-law  to 
death.  Nevertheless  the  news  leaked 
out,  and  Pope's  only  hope  of  success  was 
to  strike  at  once.  The  blow  came  on 
Aug.  10.  Four  hundred  Spanish  colonists, 
including  21  priests,  were  murdered,  and 
Santa  Fe  was  besieged,  its  thousand  in- 
habitants taking  refuge  with  Gov.  Anto- 
nio de  Otermin  in  the  official  buildings. 
Here  they  remained  until  the  20th,  when 
a  sortie  made  by  100  of  the  men  resulted 
in  the  rout  of  the  Indians,  200  being  killed 
and  47  captured  and  hanged  in  the  plaza 
of  the  town.  The  following  day  the  Span- 
iards abandoned  Santa  F^  and  began 
their  long  retreat  down  the  Rio  Grande 
to  El  Paao. 

Having  accomplished  this  much,  Pope 
set  about  to  realize  the  rest  of  his  dream. 
Those  who  had  been  baptized  as  Chris- 
tians were  washed  with  yucca  suds;  the 
Spanish  lan^aee  and  all  baptismal  names 
were  prohibited;  where  not  already  con- 
sumea  by  the  burning  of  the  churches, 
all  Christian  objects  were  destroyed,  and 
evervthing  done  to  restore  the  old  order 
of  thin^.  This  project  of  obliterating 
everything  Spanish  from  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  Indians  met  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  as  that  with  which  the 
plan  of  revolt  had  been  received,  and  for 
a  time  Pope,  dressed  in  ceremonial  garb 
as  he  went  from  pueblo  to  pueblo,  was 
everywhere  received  with  honor.  His 
success,  however,  had  been  more  than  he 
could  stand.  Assuming  the  r61e  of  a 
despot,  he  put  to  death  those  who  re- 
fused to  obey  his  commands,  and  took 
the  most  beautiful  women  for  himself 
and  his  captains.  Then  the  old  enemies 
of  the  Pueblos  intervened— drought,  and 
the  Apache  and  Ute,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  Spaniards  to  resume 
their  forays.  Internal  dissension  also 
arose.  The  Keresan  tribes  and  the  Taos 
and  Pecos  people  fought  against  the  Tewa 
and  Tanos,  and  the  latter  deposed  Pope  on 
account  of  his  lordly  demands,  electing 
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to  his  place  Luis  TujMitTi,  who  ruled  the 
Tewa  and  Tanos  until  1688,  when  Pope 
was  again  elected;  but  he  died  before  tne 
reconquest  of  the  province  by  Vargas  in 
1692.    See  Prophets,  Pueblos. 

Consult  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
1889;  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
HI,  IV,  1890-92.  Davis,  Span.  CJonq.  N. 
Mex.,  1869.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Popeloat    Said  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  site  of  San  Juan  Bautista  mission, 
in  Oostanoan  territory,  Cal. 
Popeloat.— Engelhardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  897, 1897. 
Popeloutoohom. — Ibid. 

Popkum.  A  Cowichan  tribe  in  a  town 
of  the  same  name  on  Popkum  res.,  lower 
Eraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  12  in  1906. 
Pa'pk'um.— Boaa  in  Rep.  ferit  A.  A.  8.,  454, 1894. 
Popottm.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ii,  160, 1901.  Popkam.— 
Ibid.,  809. 1879. 

Popof(  named  for  Vasili  and  Ivan  Popof, 
traders  and  hunters  in  1762-63).  An 
Aleut  fishing  settlement  at  Pirate  cove, 
Popof  id.,  one  of  the  Shumaffins,  Alaska; 
pop.  7  in  1880,  146  in  1890  (including 
another  settlement  at  Humboldt  har- 
bor).—11th  Census.  Alaska,  85,  1893. 

Poponeuet.  A  village  of  Christian  In- 
dians in  1674  near  Poponesset  bay,  Barn- 
stable CO.,  Mass.  Its  inhabitants  were 
probably  a  part  of  the  Nauset. 
Fawpooftit.— Bourne  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
Ist  8.,  1, 197,  1806.  Poppoaeeite.— Freeman  (1792), 
ibid.,  281.  Popponesnt.— Freeman  (1792),  ibid., 
281. 

Popotita  (*  where  there  is  popote^  a 
stiff  straw).  A  Huichol  rancheria  and 
reliffious  place  about  15  m.  s.  w.  of  San 
Andres  Coamiata,  q.  v. 
Bpithipa.— Lumholtz.  Unknown  Mex.,  ii,  72,1902 
(Huichol  name,  referring  to  a  kind  of  stiff  grass). 
Popotite.— Ibid. 

Popular  fallacies.  Since  the  da^  when 
Columbus  miscalled  the  aborigines  of 
America  ** Indians,'*  believing  that  he 
had  discovered  India,  popular  fallacies 
respecting  them  have  been  numerous  and 
widespread.  Some  of  the  more  important 
of  them  will  be  discussed  here. 

Oriain  of  the  Indians. — As  soon  as,  or 
even  before,  the  newly  discovered  conti- 
nent was  found  to  be  not  connected  with 
Asia,  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  Indians 
began  to  be  formulated  by  the  learned, 
and,  consistently  with  the  religious  spirit 
of  the  a^e,  a  solution  of  the  problem  was 
sought  in  Hebrew  tradition.  In  the  In- 
dians were  recognized  the  descendants  of 
the  "lost  tribes  of  Israel."  The  latest 
and  most  earnest  supporters  of  the  He- 
brew origin  are  the  Mormons,  whose 
statements  are  alleged  to  have  the  au- 
thority of  direct  revelation.  Absurd  as 
the  theory  is  in  the  light  of  present 
knowledge,  anthropology  owes  to  it  sev- 
eral valuable  treatises  on  the  habits  and 
characteristics  of  the  Indians,  which  it 
could  ill  afford  to  lose,  notably  Lord 
Kingsborough's  Mexican  Antiquities 
(1830-48)  and  Adair's  History  of  the 
North  American  Indians  (1775),  the  lat- 


ter book  bein^  filled  with  fancied  simi- 
larities to  Jewish  customs,  rites,  and  even 
traditions.     (See  Lost  Ten  Tribes.) 

Equally  absurd,  but  less  widespread, 
was  the  myth  of  a  tribe  of  Welsh  Indians, 
descendants  of  a  colony  reputed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Prince  Madoc  about 
1170.  The  myth  placed  them,  with 
their  Welsh  language  and  Welsh  Bible, 
first  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  where  they 
were  identified  with  the  Tuscarora,  and 
then  farther  and  farther  w.,  until  about* 
1776  we  find  the  Welsh,  or  "  white," 
Indians  on  the  Missouri,  where  they 
appeared  as  the  Mandan  (according  to 
Catlin),  and  later  on  Red  r.  Later  still 
they  were  identified  with  the  Hopi  of 
Arizona,  and  finally  with  the  Modoc  of 
Oregon,  after  which  they  vanish.  (See 
Oroatan;  Wh^  Indians;  consul  tMooney  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  iv,  393, 1891,  and  Bowen, 
America  Discovered  by  the  Welsh,  187Q. ) 

Other  seekers  of  a  foreign  origin  for  the 
American  aborigines  fiave  derived  them 
in  turn  from  Greeks,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Phenicians,  Irish,  Polynesians,  and  even 
from  the  peoples  of  Australasia.  Most  of 
these  theories  are  based  on  fortuitous 
analogies  in  habits,  institutions,  and  arts; 
but  the  attempt  is  frequently  made  to 
strengthen  them  by  alleged  similarities 
of  language.  The  general  similarity  of 
the  human  mind  in  similar  stages  of  cul- 
ture in  every  part  of  the  world,  with  its 
proneness  to  produce  similar  arts,  insti- 
tutions, religious  ideas,  myths,  and  even 
material  products,  sufficiently  explains 
the  former  class  of  facts,  whilst  the  hy- 
potheses of  identity  of  language,  based, 
as  they  invariably  are,  on  a  small  num- 
ber of  verbal  similarities  in  the  nature  of 
coincidences,  are  wholly  disproved  on 
adequate  examination' and  analvsis. 

Indian  languaaes. — Indian  languages 
are  so  utterly  unlike  European  speech  in 
sound  and  so  different  in  structure  and 
character  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
erroneous  conceptions  concerning  them 
should  arise.  The  unlearned  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  speech  of  all  Indians 
of  whatsoever  tribe  was  practically  the 
same,  that  it  was  little  more  than  a  sort  of 
gibberish,  that  it  contained  but  a  small 
number  of  words,  that  to  eke  out  its 
shortcomings  the  Indian  was  compelled 
to  use  gestures,  that  it  was  hardly  human 
speech,  much  less  orderly  and  well  de- 
veloped language. 

A  comprehension  of  the  manifold  vari- 
ety of  Indian  linguistic  families,  embrac- 
ing a  multitude  of  languages  and  dialects, 
of  their  rich  vocabularies,  flexible  gram- 
matical methods,  and  general  sufficiency 
to  express  any  and  all  concepts  the  In- 
dian mind  is  capable  of  entertaining, 
above  all,  of  their  capacitv,  shared  with 
more  advanced  tongues,  of  indefinite  ex- 
pansion corresponding  to  culture  growth, 
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wae- reserved  for  a  later  period  and  more 
complete  study.  The  intricacies  of  In- 
dian languages  are  even  yet  bat  partially 
under8t<Kxi;  their  properstudy  has  hardly 
begun,  so  vast  is  tne  field. 

Indians  not  nomadic. — One  of  the  com- 
mon fallacies  of  early  historians,  by  no 
means  yet  entirely  dissipated,  was  the 
idea  that  the  Indians  were  generally  no- 
madic, having  no  fixed  place  of  abode, 
but  wandering  hither  and  yon  as  fancy 
or  the  necessities  of  existence  demandea. 
The  term  nomadic  is  not,  in  fact,  proper- 
ly applicable  to  any  Indian  tribe.  Every 
tribe  and  every  congeries  of  tribes,  witn 
exceptions  to  be  noted,  laid  claim  to  and 
dwelt  within  the  limits  of  a  certain  tract 
or  region,  the  boundaries  of  which  were 
well  understood,  and  were  handed  down 
by  tradition  and  not  ordinarily  relin- 
quished save  to  a  superior  force.  Between 
many  of  the  tribes,  indeed,  were  debata- 
ble areas,  owned  by  none  but  claimed  by 
all,  which  from  time  immemorial  formed 
the  cause  of  disputes  and  intertribal  wars. 
Most  or  all  of  the  tribes  e.  of  the  Mississip- 
pi except  in  the  n.  ,  and  some  w.  of  it,  were 
to  a  greater  or  less  ex  tent  agricultural  and 
depended  much  for  food  on  the  products 
of  their  tillage.  During  the  hunting  sea- 
son such  tribes  or  villages  broke  up  into 
small  parties  and  dispersed  over  their 
domains  more  or  less  widely  in  search  of 

game;  or  they  visited  the  seashore  for 
sh  and  shellfish.  Only^  in  this  restricted 
sense  may  they  be  said  to  be  nomadic. 
The  so-called  ** horse  Indians'*  and  the 
Plains  Indians,  at  least  after  the  latter 
acquired  the  horse,  wandered  very  widely 
in  search  of  their  chief  dependence,  the 
buffalo.  Though  most  of  these  had  no 
fixed  and  permanent  villages,  they  yet 
possessed  some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  own  territory  as  well  as  that  of  their 
neighbors.  The  Athapascan  and  Algon- 
quian  tribes  of  the  far  N.,  where  ab- 
sence of  agriculture,  the  wide  expanses  of 
desolate  territory,  and  the  nature  of  the 
game  necessitated  frequent  changes  of 
abode  and  forbade  any  form  of  fixed  vil- 
lage life,  most  nearly  approached  nomadic 
life. 

Indian  ownership  of  land.— The  exact 
nature  of  Indian  ownership  of  land  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  understood  by 
the  early  settlers,  and  the  misunderstand- 
ing was  the  fruitful  source  of  trouble  and 
even  bloodshed.  Neither  the  individual 
Indian  nor  the  family  possessed  vested 
rights  in  land.  The  land  belonged  to  the 
tribe  as  a  whole,  but  individusd  families 
and  clans  might  appropriate  for  their  own 
use  and  tillage  any  portion  of  the  tribe's 
unoccupied  domain.  Hence  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  chief,  family,  clan,  or  any 
section  of  a  tribe  le^lly  to  sell  or  to  give 
away  to  aliens,  white  or  red,  any  part  of 
the  tribal  domain,  and  the  inevitable  con- 


sequence of  illegal  sales  or  gifts  was  bad 
feeling,  followed  often  by  repudiation  of 
the  contract  by  the  tribe  as  a  whole. 
Attempts  by  the  whites  to  enforce  these 
supposed  legal  sales  were  followed  by  dis- 
order and  bloodshed,  often  by  prolonged 
wars.     (See  Land  Tenure.) 

Ideas  of  royaUy. — It  is  perhaps  not 
strange  that  the  early  emigrants  to  Amer- 
ica, habituated  to  European  ideas  of  royal 
descent  and  kingly  prerogative,  should 
describe  the  simple  village  and  tribal 
organizations  of  the  Indians  with  high- 
sounding  phrases.  Early  treatises  on  the 
Indians  teem  with  the  terms  **kin^," 
/  *  queen, ' '  and  * '  princess,  * '  and  even  with 
ideas  of  hereditary  privilege  and  rank. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  states  of 
society  more  unlike  than  one  implied  by 
such  terms  and  the  simple  democracy  of 
most  of  the  Indians.  On  the  N.  W.  coast 
and  amongsome  tribes  of  the  s.  Atlantic  re- 
gion ideas  of  caste  had  gained  a  foothold, 
principally  founded  on  a  property  basis, 
put  this  was  exceptional.  Eouality  and 
independence  were  the  cardinal  principles 
of  Indian  society.  In  some  tribes,  as  the 
Iroquois,  certain  of  the  highest  chieftain- 
cies were  confined  to  certain  clans,  and 
these  may  be  said  in  a  modified  sense  to 
have  been  hereditary,  and  there  were 
also  hereditary  chieftaincies  among  the 
Apache,  Chippewa,  Sioux,  and  other 
tnbes.  Practically,  however,  the  offices 
within  the  limits  of  the  tribal  government 
were  purely  elective.  The  ability  of  the 
candidates,  their  courage,  eloquence,  pre- 
vious services,  above  all,  their  personal 
popularity,  formed  the  basis  for  election 
to  any  and  all  offices.  Except  among 
the  Natchez  and  a  few  other  tribes  of  the 
lower  Mississippi,  no  power  in  any  wise 
analojrotis  to  that  of  the  despot,  no  rank 
savoring  of  inheritance,  as  we  understand 
the  term,  existed  among  our  Indians. 
Even  military  service  was  not  compul- 
sory, but  he  who  would  might  organize  a 
war  party,  and  the  courage  and  known 
prowess  in  war  of  the  leader  chiefly  de- 
termined the  number  of  his  followers. 
So  loose  were  the  ties  of  authority  on  the 
warpath  that  a  bad  dream  or  an  unlucky 
presage  was  enough  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  the  war  party  at  any  time  or  even 
to  break  it  up  entirely. 

The  idea  prevalent  among  the  colonists 
of  a  legal  executive  head  over  the  Indians, 
a  so-called  king,  was  acceptable  on  ac- 
count of  the  aiait  lent  to  tne  transaction 
of  business  with  the  Indians,  especially 
to  the  enforcement  of  contracts.  It  en- 
abled the  colonists  to  treat  directly  and 
effectively  with  one  man,  or  at  most  with 
a  few,  for  the  sale  of  land,  instead  of  with 
the  tribe  as  a  whole.  The  fact  is  that 
social  and  political  organization  was  of 
the  lowest  kind;  the  very  name  of  tribe, 
with  implication  of  a  body  bound  togeth^ 
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by  social  ties  and  under  some  central  au- 
thority, is  of  very  uncertain  application. 
(See  Chiefs.) 

Knowledge  of  medicine, — Many  errone- 
ous ideas  of  the  practice  of  medicine 
amone  the  Indians  are  current,  often  fos- 
tered oy  quacks  who  claim  to  have  re- 
ceived nerbs  and  methods  of  practice 
from  noted  Indian  doctors.  The  medical 
art  among  all  Indians  was  rooted  in  sor- 
cery; andthe  prevailing  idea  that  diseases 
were  caused  by  the  presence  or  acts  of 
evil  spirits,  which  could  be  removed  only 
by  sorcery  and  incantation,  controlled 
diagnosis  and  treatment  This  concep- 
tion ^verise  to  both  priest  and  physician. 
Combined  with  it  there  grew  up  a  certain 
knowledge  of  and  dependence  upon  sim- 
ples, one  important  development  of  which 
was  what  we  know  as  tne  doctrine  of 
signatures,  according  to  which,  in  some 
cases,  the  color,  shape,  and  markings  of 
plants  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  oi^gans 
for  which  in  disease  they  are  suppose!  to 
be  specifics.  There  was  current  m  many 
tribes,  especially  among  the  old  women, 
a  rude  knowledge  of  the  therapeutic  use 
of  a  considerable  number  of  plants  and 
roots,  and  of  the  sweating  proceeSj  which 
was  employed  with  little  aiscrimination. 
(See  Medicine  and  Medicine-men, ) 

The  Great  Spirit. — Amons  the  many 
erroneous  conceptions  regaming  the  In- 
dian none  has  taken  deeper  root  than  the 
one  which  ascribes  to  him  belief  in  an 
overruling  deity,  the  "Great  Bpirit.** 
Very  far  removea  from  this  tremendous 
conception  of  one  all-powerful  deity  was 
the  Indian  belief  in  a  multitude  of  spirits 
that  dwelt  in  animate  and  inanimate  ob- 
jects, to  propitiate  which  was  the  chief 
object  of  nis  supplications  and  sacrifices. 
To  none  of  his  deities  did  the  Indian 
ascribe  moral  good  or  evil.  His  religion 
was  practical.  The  spirits  were  the 
source  of  good  or  bad  fortune  whether  on 
the  hunting  path  or  the  war  trail,  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  wife  or  in  a  ball  game.  If 
successful  he  adored,  offered  sacrifices, 
and  made  valuable  presents.  If  unsuc- 
cessful he  cast  his  manito  away  and  of- 
fered his  faith  to  more  powerful  or  more 
friendly  deities. 

In  this  world  of  spirits  the  Indian  dwelt 
in  perpetual  iear.  He  feared  to  offend 
the  spirits  of  the  mountains,  of  the  dark 
wood,  of  the  lake,  of  the  prairie.  The 
real  Indian  was  a  different  creature  from 
the  joyous  and  untrammeled  savage  pic- 
tured and  envied  by  the  poet  and  phi- 
losopher. (See  Mythology y  NanahozhOj 
Religion.) 

Happy  hunting  ground, — If  the  term  be 
understood  to  imply  nothing  more  than  a 
belief  of  the  Indian  in  a  future  existence, 
it  answers,  perhaps,  as  well  as  another. 
That  the  Indian  believes  in  a  future  life 
his  mortuary  rites  abundantly  testify.    It 


may  be  confidently  stated  that  no  tribe 
of  American  Indians  was  without  some 
idea  of  a  life  after  death,  but  as  to  its 
exact  nature  and  whereabouts  the  In- 
dian's ideas,  differing  in  different  tribes, 
were  vague.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
belief  in  a  future  life  had  any  marked 
influence  on  the  daily  life  and  conduct  of 
the  individual.  The  American  Indian 
seems  not  to  have  evolved  the  idea  of 
hell  and  future  punishment 

Divisixm  of  labor. — The  position  of  wo- 
man in  Indian  society,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  division  of  labor,  has  been 
misunderstood.  Historians  have  gener- 
ally pictured  her  as  a  drudge  and  slave, 
toiling  incessantly,  while  ner  indolent 
husband  idles  away  most  of  the  time  and 
exists  chiefly  by  the  fruits  of  her  labor. 
While  the  picture  is  not  wholly  false,  it 
is  much  overdrawn,  chiefly  beoiuse  the 
observations  which  suggest  it  were  made 
about  the  camp  or  village,  in  which  and 
in  the  neighboring  fields  lay  the  peculiar 
province  of  woman's  activity.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  nurture  of  children,  their 
duties  were  the  erection  and  care  of  the 
habitation,  cooking,  preparation  of  skins, 
and  the  making  ofclothing,  pottery,  and 
basketry,  and  among  many  tribes  they 
were  expected  also  to  help  bring  home 
the  spoils  of  the  chase.  Among  agri- 
cultural tribes  generally  tillage  of  the 
fields  was  largely  woman's  work.  Thus 
her  tasks  were  many  and  laborious,  but 
she  had  her  hours  for  gossip  and  for  spe- 
cial women's  games.  In  an  Indian  com- 
munity, where  the  food  question  is  always 
a  serious  one,  there  can  be  no  idle  hands. 
The  women  were  aided  in  their  round  of 
tasks  by  the  children  and  the  old  men. 
Where  slavery  existed  their  toil  was  fur- 
ther lightened  by  the  aid  of  slaves,  and 
in  other  tribes  captives  were  often  com- 
pelled to  aid  in  the  women's  work. 

The  men  did  all  the  hunting,  fishing, 
and  trapping,  which  in  savagery  are  al- 
ways toilsome,  frequently  dan^rous,  and 
not  rarely  fatal,  especially  m  winter. 
The  man  alone  bore  arms,  and  to  him 
belonged  the  chances  and  dangers  of  war. 
The  making  and  administration  of  laws, 
the  conduct  of  treaties,  and  the  ^neral 
regulation  of  tribal  affairs  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  men,  though  in  these  fields 
woman  also  had  important  prerogatives. 
To  men  were  intrusted  all  the  important 
ceremonies  and  most  of  the  religious  rites, 
also  the  task  of  memorizing  tribal  records 
and  treaties,  as  well  as  rituals,  which  in- 
volved astonishing  feats  of  memory.  The 
chief  manual  labor  of  the  men  was  the 
manufacture  of  hunting  and  war  imple- 
ments, an  important  occupation  that  took 
much  time.  The  manufacture  of  canoes, 
also,  was  chiefly  man's  work,  and,  indeed, 
in  some  tribes  the  men  did  tne  skin  dress- 
ing and  even  made  their  wives'  clothing. 
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Thus,  in  Indian  society,  the  position  of 
woman  was  usually  subordinate,  and  the 
lines  of  demarcation  between  tne  duties 
of  the  sexes  were  everywhere  sharply 
drawn.  Nevertheless,  the  division  of  la- 
bor was  not  so  unequal  as  it  mi^ht  seem 
to  the  casual  observer,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  line  could  have  been 
more  fairly  drawn  in  a  state  of  society 
where  the  military  spirit  was  so  domi- 
nant. Indian  communities  lived  in  con- 
stant danger  of  attack,  and  their  men, 
whether  in.  camp  or  on  the  march,  must 
ever  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to 
seize  their  arms  and  defend  their  homes 
and  families. 

Where  Indian  communities  adopted 
settled  village  life,  as  did  the  Pueblo 
peoples,  or  where  the  nature  of  tribal 
wealth  was  such  as  to  enable  women  to 
become  property  holders  on  a  large  scale, 
as  among  the  Navaho,  whose  women  own 
the  sheep,  or  where  slavery  was  an 
established  institution  and  extensively 
practised,  as  among  the  N.  W.  coast 
tribes,  the  position  of  women  advanced, 
and  there  ensued,  among  other  social 
changes,  a  more  equal  division  of  labori- 
ous tasks.    (See  Labor f  Women.) 

Degeneracy  of  mixedrhloods. — It  has  long 
been  an  adage  that  the  mixed-blood  is  a 
moral  degenerate,  exhibiting  few  or  none 
of  the  virtues  of  either,  but  all  the  vices 
of  both  of  the  parent  stocks.  In  various 
parts  of  the  countrv  there  are  many 
mixed-bloods  of  undoubted  ability  and 
of  high  moral  standing,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  low  moral 
status  of  the  average  mixed-bloods  of  the 
frontier  is  a  necessary  result  of  mixture 
of  blood,  but  there  is  much  to  indicate 
that  it  arises  chiefly  from  his  unfortunate 
environment.  The  mixed-blood  often 
finds  little  favor  with  either  race,  while 
his  superior  education  and  advantages, 
derivea  from  association  with  the  whites, 
enable  him  to  outstrip  his  Indian  brother 
in  the  pursuit  of  either  ^ood  or  evil. 
Absorption  into  the  dominant  race  is 
likely  to  be  the  fate  of  the  Indian,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  when  freed 
from  his  anomalous  environment  the 
mixed-blood  will  not  win  an  honorable 
social,  industrial,  and  political  place  in 
the  national  life.     (See  Mijced-hloods, ) 

Indian  pigmies  and  giants. — All  times 
and  all  peoples  have  had  traditions  of 
pigmies  and  giants.  It  is  therefore  no- 
wise surprising  that  such  myths  were 
early  transplanted  to  American  soil. 
The  story  of  an  ancient  race  of  pigmies 
in  Tennessee,  familiar  to  most  arcneolo- 
gists,  owes  its  origin  to  the  discovery,  in 
the  early  half  oi  the  last  century,  of 
numerous  small  stone  coffins  or  cists 
containing  skeletons.  The  largest,  meas- 
ured by  Featherstonhaugh,  was  24  in. 
long  by  9  in.  deep.    The  small  size  of  the 


cists  was  assumed  by  their  discoverers 
to  be  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  race  of 
dwarfs,  and  the  belief  gained  ready  cred- 
ence and  exists  to  the  present  day  in  the 
minds  of  a  few.  In  many  cases  the  skele- 
tons of  the  supposed  dwarfs  prov^i  to  be 
those  of  childrep,  while,  as  pointed  out 
by  Jones  and  Thomas,  the  skeletons  of 
the  adults  found  in  the  cists  had  been 
deprived  of  flesh,  a  common  Indian 
mortuary  custom  throufrhout  the  mound 
region,  and  then  disjomted,  when  the 
bones  of  an  adult  could  be  packed  into 
very  small  space. 

A  race  of  dwarfs  has  also  been  popu- 
larly ascribed  to  the  cliff-dweller  region 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  partly 
owing  to  the  finding  of  shriveled  and 
shrunken  mummies  of  children,  too 
hastily  assumed  to  be  those  of  dwarfs, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  discovery  of 
small  apartments  in  the  cliff-dwellines, 
of  the  nature  of  cubby-holes  for  the 
storage  of  property,  the  entrances  to 
which  were  too  small  to  permit  the 
passage,  erect,  of  an  ordinary  man;  hence, 
m  the  mind  of  the  discoverers,  they  must 
have  been  used  by  dwarfs.  The  Pueblo 
peoples  are,  indeed,  of  relatively  small 
stature,  but  they  are  as  far  from  being 
dwarfs  as  other  Indians  from  being 
giants.  ( For  details  respecting  the  d  warfi 
of  Tennessee,  see  Haywood,  Natural  and 
Aboriginal  History  of  Tennessee,  1823; 
Jones,  Antiquities  of  Tennessee,  10, 1876. ) 

The  myth  of  the  discovery  of  giant 
skeletons,  perennial  in  newspapers,  is 
revived  at  times  by  the  finding  of  huge 
fossil  mammalian  remains  of  ancient 
epochs,  erroneously  supposed  by  the 
ignorant  to  be  human;  at  others  by  the 
discovery  of  buried  skeletons  the  Dones 
of  which  have  in  the  course  of  time 
become  separated,  so  as  to  give  the  im- 

5res8ion  of  beings  of  unusual  height, 
here  was  considerable  diversity  of  stat- 
ure among  Indian  tribes,  some,  as  the 
Pueblos,  bein^  of  rather  small  size,  while 
among  the  tnbes  of  the  lower  CJolorado 
and  the  Plains  were  many  men  of  unusual 
size.  Now  and  then,  too,  as  among  other 
peoples,  a  man  is  found  who  is  a  real 
giant  among  his  kind;  a  skeleton  was 
exhumed  in  West  Virginia  which  meas- 
ured 7}  ft  in  length  and  19  in.  across  the 
shoulders.     (See  Anatomy,  Physiology.) 

Mound-builders  and  Cliff-dwellers. — The 
belief  was  formerly  held  by  many  that 
the  mound-builders  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  the  cliff-dwellers  of  the  8.  W. 
border  were  racially  distinct  from  the 
Indians  or  had  reached  a  superior  degree 
of  culture.  The  more  thoroughly  the 
mounds  and  cliff  ruins  have  been  ex- 
plored and  the  more  carefully  the  arti- 
facts, customs,  and  culture  status  of  these 
ancient  peoples  are  studied,  the  more 
apparent  is   it  that   their   attainments 
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were  nowise  superior  to  those  of  the  later 
Indian.  There  is  no  evidence  incom- 
patible with  the  theory  that  the  builders 
of  the  mounds  and  the  dwellers  in  the 
cliffs  are  the  ancestors  of  the  tribes  now 
or  recently  in  possession  of  the  same 
regions. 

Solidity  and  tacUurnity, — ^The  idea  of 
the  Indian,  once  popular,  suggests  a  taci- 
turn and  stolid  character,  who  smoked 
his  pipe  in  silence  and  stalked  reserved 
and  dignified  among  his  fellows.  Un- 
questionably the  Indian  of  the  Atlantic 
slope  differed  in  many  respects  from  his 
kinsmen  farther  w. ;  it  may  be  that  the 
forest  Indian  of  the  N.  and  £.  imbibed 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  primeval 
woods  which,  deep  and  gloomy,  over- 
spread much  of  his  region.  If  so,  he  has 
no  counterpart  in  the  regions  w.  of  the 
Missifisippi.  On  occasions  of  ceremony 
and  religion  the  western  Indian  can  l>e 
both  dignified  and  solemn,  as  befits  the 
occasion;  but  his  nature,  if  not  as  bright 
and  sunny  as  that  of  the  Polynesian,  is  at 
least  as  far  removed  from  inoroseness  as 
his  disposition  is  from  taciturnity.  The 
Indian  of  the  present  day  has  at  least  a 
fair  sense  of  humor,  and  is  very  far  from 
being  a  stranger  to  jest,  laughter,  and 
repartee.  (h.  w.  h.) 

PopaUtion.  The  question  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  native  population  of  America, 
and  particularly  of  the  United  States  and 
British  America,  at  the  coming  of  the 
white  man,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation.  Extremists  on  the  one  hand 
have  imagined  a  population  of  millions, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  untenable 
claim  has  been  made,  and  persistently 
repeated,  that  there  has  been  no  decrease, 
but  that  on  the  contrary,  in  snite  of 
removals,  wars,  epidemics,  and  aissipa- 
tion,  and  the  patent  fact  that  the  abong- 
inal  population  of  whole  regions  has 
completely  disappeared,  the  fadian  has 
thriven  under  misfortune  and  is  more 
numerous  to-day  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  first  error  is  due  in  part  to 
the  tendency  to  magnify  the  glory  of  a 
vanished  past,  and  in  part  to  the  mistaken 
idea  that  the  numerous  ancient  remains 
scattere<l  over  the  couhtry  were  built  or 
occupied  at  practically  the  same  period. 
The  contrary  error — that  the  Indian  has 
increased — is  due  to  several  causes,  chief 
of  which  is  the  mistake  of  starting  the 
calculation  at  too  recent  a  period,  usually 
at  the  establishment  of  treaty  relations. 
The  fact  is  that  between  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  beginning  of  the  federal 
government  the  aboriginal  population 
had  been  subjected  to  nearly  three  cen- 
turies of  destructive  influences,  which  had 
already  wiped  out  many  tribes  entirely 
and  reduced  many  others  to  mere  rem- 
nants. Another  factor  of  apparentincrease 


is  found  in  the  mixed-blood  element, 
which  is  ofilcially  counted  as  Indian,  al- 
though frequently  representing  only  i^, 
^,  or  even  y^  of  Indian  blood,  while  in 
the  late  Indian  Ter.  (Oklahoma)  it  is  well 
known  that  the  tribal  rolls  contain  thou- 
sands of  names  repudiated  by  the  former 
tribal  courts.  The  Indian  of  the  discovery 

Seriod  was  a  full-blood ;  the  Indian  of  to- 
ay  is  very  often  a  mongrel,  with  not 
enough  of  aboriginal  blood  to  be  distin- 
^shable  in  the  features,  yet,  excepting 
m  a  few  tribes,  no  ofi&cial  distinction  is 
made. 

The  chief  causes  of  decrease,  in  order 
of  importance,  may  be  claraed  as  small- 
pox and  other  epidemics;  tuberculosis; 
sexual  diseases;  wnisky  and  attendant  dis- 
sipation; removals,  starvation  and  sub- 
jection to  unaccustomed  conditions ;  low 
vitality  due  to  mental  depression  under 
misfortune ;  wars.  In  the  category  of  de- 
stroyers all  but  wars  and  tuberculosis  uiay 
be  considered  to  have  come  from  the 
white  man,  and  the  increasing  deetruc- 
tiveness  of  tuberculosis  itself  is  due  largely 
to  conditions  consequent  upon  his  advent. 
Smallpox  has  repeatedly  swept  over  wide 
areas,  sometimes  destroying  perhaps  one- 
half  the  native  population  within  its  path. 
One  historic  smallpox  epidemic  originat- 
ing on  the  upper  Missouri  in  1781-^ 
swept  northwwti  to  Great  Slave  lake, 
eastward  to  L.  Superior,  and  westward  to 
the  Pacific.  Another,  in  1801-02,  rav- 
aged from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Dakota, 
and  another,  in  1837-38,  reduced  the 
strength  of  the  northern  Plains  tribes  by 
nearly  one-half.  A  fever  visitation  about 
the  year  1830  was  ofi&cially  estimated  to 
have  killed  70,000  Indians  in  California, 
while  at  about  the  same  time  a  malarial 
fever  epidemic  in  Oregon  and  on  the 
Columbia— said  to  have  been  due  to  the 
plowing  up  of  the  ground  at  the  trading 
posts— ravaged  the  tribes  of  the  region 
and  practically  exterminated  those  of 
Chinookan  stock.  The  destruction  by 
disease  and  dissipation  has  been  greatest 
along  the  Pacific  coast,  where  also  the 
ori^al  population  was  most  numerous. 
In  California  the  enormous  decrease  from 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  less  than 
20,000  is  due  chiefly  to  the  cruelties  and 
wholesale  massacres  perpetrated  by  the 
miners  and  early  settlers.  The  almost 
complete  extermination  of  the  Aleut  is 
attributable  to  the  same  causes  during  the 
early  Russian  period.  Confinement  in 
mission  establishments  has  also  been  fatal 
to  the  Indian,  in  spite  of  increased  com- 
fort in  living  conditions.  Wars  in  most 
cases  have  not  greatly  diminished  the 
number  of  Indians.  The  tribes  were  in 
chronic  warfare  among  themselves,  so 
that  the  balance  was  nearly  even  until, 
as  in  the  notable  case  of  the  Iroquois, 
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the  acquisition  of  fireanns  gave  one  body 
an  immense  superiority  over  its  neigh- 
bors. Among  tne  wars  moet  destructive 
to  the  Indians  may  be  noted  those  in 
Vimnia  and  southern  New  England,  the 
raids  upon  the  Florida  missions  by  the 
Carolina  settlers  and  their  savage  allies, 
the  wars  of  the  Natchez  and  Foxes  with 
the  French,  the  Creek  war,  and  the  war 
waged  by  the  Iroquois  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years  upon  all  the  surrounding 
tribes. 

A  careful  study  of  population  conditions 
for  the  whole  terntory  n.  of  Mexico, 
taking  each  geographic  section  separately, 
indicates  a  total  rK>pulation,  at  the  time 
of  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  of  nearly 
1,150,000  Indians,  which  is  believed  to 
be  within  10  per  cent  of  the  actual  num- 
ber. Of  this  total  846,000  were  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  proper, 
220,000  in  British  America,  72.000  in 
Alaska,  and  10,000  in  Greenland.  The 
original  total  is  now  reduced  to  about 
403,000,  a  decrease  of  about  65  per  cent. 
The  complete  study  is  expected  to  form 
the  subject  of  a  future  Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  (j.  m.  ) 
Poquim,  Poquoiam.  See  Uncos, 
Poquonnoo  ( from  pauqu^un-aukey  'a  clear- 
ing' ) .  A  tribe  formerly  living  about  the 
mouth  of  Farmington  r.  in  Hartford  co.. 
Conn.  Their  principal  village,  called  also 
Pequonnoc,  was  near  the  present  Windsor. 
Paquaanooke.— Windsor  Reo.  (168&-59)  cited  by 
Train  bull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  55, 1881.  Paqumn- 
aw.— Plymouth  deed  (16S7),  ibid.  Paoiutiiiok.— 
Wmdsor  Rec.,  op.  cit.  Peqiuuiaoka.— R.  I.  Col. 
Rec.  ( 1644 )  cited  by  Trumbull,  Ibid.  Poqaan'noo.— 
TrumbuU,  ibid.,  54.  PoquMinook.— McClure  (1797) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  v.,  169,  1806. 
Poqnonook.— Windsor  Rec.,op.cit  Powqoanipck.— 
Ibfd. 

Poquoein.  A  name  applied  in  eastern 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina 
to  a  low  wooded  eround  or  swamp,  which 
is  covered  with  snallow  water  in  winter 
and  remains  in  a  miry  condition  in  sum- 
mer. Some  of  these  swamps  in  North 
Carolina,  such  as  the  *' Holly  Shelter 
pocoson,*'  are  40  m.  in  length,  and  over- 
grown with  great  bodies  of  valuable  tim- 
ber trees,  rendered  inaccessible  to  the 
outer  world  by  reason  of  overflow  and  the 
perpetual  miry  state  of  the  ground.  In 
Duplin  CO.  in  the  same  state,  in  which 
pocosonsy  or  **  dismals"  as  they  are  also 
called,  abound,  there  are  106  sq.  m.  of 
pure  mud  swamps,  and  in  Pender  co.  206 
sq.  m.  of  overflowed  land.  The  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a  reclaimed  swamp. 
The  name  is  from  Renape  pdkweseny  a 
verbal  adjective  meaning  *it  (the  land)  is 
in  a  slightly  watered  condition.*  The 
word  is  common  to  all  Algonquian  dia- 
lects, and  in  Wood  Cree  is  used  substan- 
tively as  a  name  for  a  ^shoaP  or  *  shallow*. 
The  name  is  spelled  also  poaquessony 
poquo$on,pocoson,perko8on,       (w.b.g.) 


Por^.  According  to  Bartlett  (Diet. 
Americanisms,  484, 1877),  a  name  given 
in  New  York  to  a  fish  {Spams  argyrops) 
called  in  Rhode  Island  and  e.  Connecti- 
cut scup,  and  in  some  other  ^rts  of  New 
England  scuppai^.  The  dictionaries  give 
porgy  the  following  meanings:  1.  Braize 
{Pagrus  vulgaris)  ^  scup,  pin  fish,  and  mar- 

rte-fish.  2.  Surf-fish  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Angel-fish.  4.  Toad-fish  and  men- 
haden. Porgy f  spelled  also  poggy^  pogy, 
pogie,  paugiCf  etc.,  is  a  reduction  of 
mishruppa'Aog,  plural  of  mishcupy  in 
the  Narraganset  dialect  of  Algonquian, 
which  R(^r  Williams  (1643)  rendered 
*breames.'  The  whites  took  the  plural 
as  a  singular  and  decapitated  it,  hence 
porgy,  paugie,  etc.  The  decaudated  form 
appears  as  mishcup  in  some  parts  of  New 
England.  Gerard,  on  the  other  hand, 
asserts  that  porpy  is  **  not  a  comiption  of 
an  Indian  word,  but  a  name  in  England 
for  a  fish  allied  to  our  poivy.  It  was  in- 
troduced at  an  early  period,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Josselyn.  Catesby  gives  it  also 
as  the  name  of  a  Bermuda  fish.  It  was 
evidently  derived  from  pargusy  one  of 
the  forms  of  pagruSy  a  word  of  Greek 
origin."    See  ifishcupy  Pogy,    (a.  f.  c.) 

Porphyry.  Rock  of  igneous  origin  and 
resembling  granite,  but  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  crystals  of  quartz  and 
feldspar  which,  when  large  and  contrast- 
ing with  the  somber  matrix,  give  a  very 
attractive  appearance.  It  was  often  used 
by  the  native  tribes  in  making  their 
heavier  implements,  and  the  more  showy 
varieties  were  selected  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  ornaments  and  objects  of  cere- 
mony, (w.  H.  h.) 

Portage,  Band.  A  Winnebago  division 
that  resided  in  1811  at  the  portage  of  Fox 
and  Wisconsin  rs.,  at  the  present  site  of 
Portage,  Wis. — Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  185, 
1867. 

Porter,  Pleaaant  The  last  chief  of  the 
Creek  Nation;  bom  at  the  family  home 
near  the  present  town  of  Coweta,  n.  of 
Arkansas  r.,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  Okla., 
Sept.  26,  1840,  died  of  paralysis  at  Vinita, 
Cherokee  Nation,  Sept  3,  1907,  while  en 
route  to  Missouri.  His  father  was  a  white 
man.  Pleasant  Porter  inheriting  his  In- 
dian blood  from  his  mother,  who,  through 
her  father,  Tulope  Tustunuggee,  of  the 
Big  Spring  town  of  Creeks,  had  a  decided 
strain  of  negro  blood.  He  was  a  bright 
boy,  but  acquired  only  a  limited  educa- 
tion at  the  old  Tallahassee  mission  school ; 
from  wide  reading,  however,  after  he  be- 
came of  age,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  informed  Indians  in  the  entire 
Indian  Ter.  When  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  manv  of  Porter's  relatives  and  friends 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  North  and  en- 
listed in  its  service,  but  with  the  majority 
of  the  Oeeks  he  entered  the  service  of 
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the  Oonfederacy  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  was  a  first  lieutenant  of  Company 
A,  Second  Creek  regiment.  In  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Creeks  who  had  taken 
sides  with  the  North,  Porter  received  a 
wound  which  subjected  him  to  a  slisht 
lameness  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Soon  after  peAce  was  restored  he 
took  an  active  nait  in  shaping  the  affairs 
of  the  Creek  Nation;  first  becoming  one 
of  the  clerks  of  the  National  council,  he 
was  soon  promoted  to  a  seat  in  that  body, 
which  he  retained  for  twelve  or  sixteen 
years,  and  for  one  term  was  president  of 
the  upper  house.  Healsoserv^oneortwo 
terms  as  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
Nation,  and  has  sometimes  been  credited 
with  the  fatherhood  of  the  school  system 
of  the  Creek  Nation  of  that  time.  On 
twenty  or  more  occasions  he  was  a  dele- 
sate  of  the  Nation  to  Washington,  where 
ne  was  mtrusted  with  important  interests, 
being  a  member  of  the  particular  delega- 
tion that  concluded  the  last  agreement 
between  the  Creeks  and  the  United  States 
in  1902.  At  the  most  critical  period  in 
the  history  of  his  tribe  Porter  was  elected 
to  the  chieftaincy,  and  after  serving  a  term 
of  four  years  to  their  satisfaction,  was 
again  elected  to  the  office  and  was  serving 
the  term  due  to  terminate  Dec.  5,  1907, 
when  death  came.  Porter  was  ever  true 
to  his  people,  and  amid  the  perplexing 
conditions  attending  the  surrender  of 
their  tribal  government  and  the  assump- 
tion of  that  of  the  whites  he  led  them 
perhaps  more  successfully  than  any  other 
Creek  leader  could  have  done.  He  was 
the  seventh  and  last  Creek  chief  elected 
by  the  people  after  the  adoption  in  1867 
of  the  national  constitution.  He  left  a 
son  William,  two  daughters,  Mrs  Maimie 
Famesworth  and  Mias  Lenora,  and  also  a 
sister,  Mrs  Nancy  Yargee,  residing  at  Red 
Fork,  Okla. 

Port  BMin|[ton.  A  modem  town,  oc- 
cupied by  Tsimshian  and  whites,  at  the 
mouth  of  Skeena  r.,  Brit.  Col.  It  is  im- 
portant as  a  port  and  as  a  center  of  the 
canning  mdustry.  Pop.  in  1908,  with 
Kitzumgaylum  and  Kitzelas,  191. 

Port  Simpion.  A  modem  town,  former- 
ly called  Fort  Sim{>son,  on  the  n.  w.  coast 
of  British  Columbia  between  Metlakatla 
and  the  mouth  of  Nass  r.,  built  up  around 
a  Hudson's  Bay  Co.'s  stockade.  In  1908 
it  contained  703  Tsimshian  Indians. 

Portagneie.    See  Croatan  Indians, 

Pomptanck.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the  n. 
bank  of  York  r.  in  Gloucester  co.,  Va. — 
Smith ( 1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Poteningge.  A  mined  Tewa  pueblo  at 
the  Rito  Colorado,  about  10  m.  w.  of  the 
hot  springs  near  Abiquiu,  N.  Mex.  It 
was  the  home  of  Poseueve,  a  shaman  or 
successful  wizard,  who,  according  to  na- 


tive tradition,  was  subsequently  deified, 
and  "around  whose  figure  the  story  of 
Montezuma  has  latterly  been  woven.'' 
The  aboriginal  name  of  the  village  was 
Po-se  or  P'ho-se,  Poseuingge  referring  to 
the  ruins.  Cf.  Pqjiuuingge,  and  consult 
BimdeUer  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  in,  61, 
310,  1890;  IV,  37  etseq.,  1892. 

Another  ruined  pueblo  bearing  the 
same  name,  and  called  also  Posege,  is 
situated  at  Ojo  Caliente,  about  14  m. 
above  its  mouth  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance N.  B.  of  Abiquiu.  The  ruins  are  on 
a  hill  about  140  ft  above  the  stream; 
the^  are  of  adobe  and  stone,  and  the  re- 
mains of  13  circular  kivas  are  still  to  be 
seen.  See  Hewett  in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E., 
38-39,1906. 
P*ho-M.— Bandelier,  op.  clt.,  iv,  42.    Po-m.— Ibid. 

Poihiwa.  The  Magpie  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
PodwA  winwfi.-Fewke8Tn  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  684, 
1900.  Po-«i'-o.— Stephen  In  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89, 
1891.  P6«iwua.— Voth,  Hopi  Proper  Names,  101, 
1905.  Po'-d-wdwiiB-wA.— FewkeamAnuAnthrop., 
VII,  405, 1894. 

Poikeia.  A  Mono  tribe  that  lived  be- 
tween San  Joaquin  and  Kings  rs.,  Cal. 
Not  mentioned  since  the  first  period  of 
American  occupancy,  when  tnev  were 
said  to  have  been  one  of  four  tribes  un- 
der the  chief  Towoquiet.  They  ceded 
their  lands  to  the  U.  S.  by  treaty  of  Apr. 
29,  1851,  and  were  placed  on  a  reserve 
between  Chowcbilla  and  Kaweah  rs. 
BcrtigWia.— A.  L.  Kroeber.  InPn,  1906  (Yokuta 
name).  pM-ke-ia.~Royce  In  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
782, 1899.  pM-keiM.— Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
82d  Cong.,  spec,  aem.,  252, 1863.  Po-ke-aa.— Johns- 
ton in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 82d  Cong.,  1st  sens.,  22, 
1852.  P<M-keHui.~Ibid..  23.  Pm-Im-mi.— McKee 
In  Ind.  A£f.  Rep.,  228, 1851. 

Poio  Blanco  (Span.:  'white  well  or 
water-hole') .  A  Papago village  in  s.  Ari- 
zona, s.  of  Gila  r.;  pop.  about  300  in 
1863.— Poston  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863,  385, 
1864. 

Poios  (Span.:  *  water  holes').  A  for- 
mer Yuma  rancheria  near  the  s.  l^nk  of 
Gila  r.,  above  its  mouth,  in  the  present 
Arizona;  visited  by  Anza  and  Font  in 
1776. 

Poio«.— Pont,  map  (1777),  in  Bancroft,  AtIb.  and 
N.  Mex.,  893, 1889.  Posot  de  Enmedio.— Anza  and 
Font  cited  by  Bancroft,  ibid.  Zaoatal  Duro.— Ibid. 

Pow  Verde  (Span. :  *  green  well  or  water 
hole ' ) .  A  Papago  village  s.  of  the  Arizona- 
Sonera  boundary,  opposite  Oro  Blanco, 
Ariz.;  pop.  about  350  in  1863  (Poston  in 
Ind-  Aff.  Ke^.  1863, 385, 1864) ,  when  it  was 
regarded  as  in  the  United  States. 
Ohtttukivahia.— J.  W.  Fewkes,  infn,  1907  ('yreen 
spring:':  native  name). 

Potiani.  A  popular  form  of  oposmm 
(q.  v.). 

Posta.    See  La  Posta. 

Potam.  A  Yaqui  settlement  on  the  n. 
bank  of  lower  Rio  Yaqui,  s.  w.  Sonora, 
Mexico. 

Potam.— Velaaco  (1860)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat 
Races,  i,  608, 1882.  Potan.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  rv, 
288, 1788.  Santisima  Trinidad  do  Potam.~Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  365, 1864. 
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Potano.  A  tribe  of  Timacnan  stock  for- 
merly occupying  an  inland  territory  in 
N.  Florida,  about  the  upper  waters  of  Su- 
wannee r.  De  Soto  passed  through  their 
territory  in  1539,  the  French  Huguenots 
found  them  at  war  with  the  Timucua  in 
1564,  and  Pareja  mentions  them  in  1612 
as  speaking  a  Timucuan  dialect.  They 
were  later  Christianized  and  gathered 
into  mission  villages,  which,  with  those  of 
the  Apalachee,  were  destroyed  by  the  in- 
cursions of  the  savages  from  the  north- 
ward in  1701-08.  (j.  M.) 
PaUnou.— Laudonnl£re(1664)mi8quoted  by  Shipp. 
De  Soto  and  Fla.,  618,  1881.  Potano.— Oentl.  of 
Elvas  (1557)  in  Bourne,  De  Soto  Narr.,  i,  88, 1904; 
Ranjel  (co.  1516),  ibid.,  ii,  70,  1904;  Parela  (1612) 
as  quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Proc.  Am.  Phllos.  Soc., 
XT1I,  479,  1880.  Potaaon.— Laudonni^e  (1564)  in 
French,  Hist.  CoH.  La.,  n.  8.,243, 1869.  PoUvou.— 
Brinton,  Fla.  Penin.,  119,1859  (minprint  v  for  n). 

Potanumaqunt.  A  former Nauset  village 
on  Pleasant  bay,  near  Harwich,  Bamstable 
CO.,  Mass.  In  1762  it  still  contained  64 
Indians  and  was.  next  to  Mashpee,  the 
largest  Indian  village  in  the  county. 
PonanuHuaakat.— Rawson  and  Danforth  m  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Ck>ll.,  1st  8.,  X,  133, 1809.  Potanumaout.— 
Treaty  of  1687,  ibid.,  4th  s.,  v,  186, 1861.  Potanu- 
maqnut— Freeman  (1792),  ibid.,  Ist  s.,  l,  230, 1806. 
Potraninaeat— Writer  {ca,  1767),  ibid.,  2d  s.,  iii, 
14,  1815.  Potemmmeeat— Stiles  (1762),  ibid.,  1st 
8.,  X,  112, 1809. 

Potaucao.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  in  New  Kent  co.,  V'a., 
between  the  Chickahominy  and  Pamun- 
key  rs. 

Potaaeao.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 
PotaTnoak.— Pots,  ibid.,  219. 

Potawaokati.  A  band,  probably  Mo- 
cruelumnan,  so  called  from  their  chief, 
formerly  residinff  near  the  headwaters  of 
Mariposa,  Merced,  and  Tuolumne  t».  ,  Cal. 
Potawaokaties.~Barbour  etal.  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  S2d  <^ng.,  spec,  sess.,  60, 1853. 

Potawatomi  (J.  £.  Bottineau,  speaking 
Chippewa  and  Cree  fluently,  gives  Pota- 
vxUamiflk  or  Potaxvcujanifik^  i.  e.  *  People  of 
the  place  of  the  fire,'  as  the  primary  form 
of  the  name.  This  derivation  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  Huron  name  AsiMague- 
rouon  (Champlain,  1616),  for  OtsiMge- 
WaflnofVf  likewise  sigpifying  'People  of 
the  place  of  fire,'  which  was  applied  by 
them  to  their  enemies  who  dwelt  in  1616 
on  the  w.  shores  of  L.  Luron.  The  Jes- 
uit Relation  for  1671  (42,  1858)  has  the 
following  passage:  "Four  nations  make 
their  abode  here,  namely,  those  who 
bear  the  name  IMans  (i.  e.,  the  Winne- 
bago), who  have  always  lived  here  as  in 
their  own  country,  and  who  have  been 
reduced  to  nothing  from  being  a  very 
flourishing  and  populous  people,  having 
been  exterminated  by  the  llhnois,  their 
enemies;  the  Potawatomi,  the  Sauk,  and 
the  Nation  of  the  Fork  (la  Fourche)  also 
live  here,  but  as  strangers  (or  foreigners), 
driven  by  the  fear  of  Iroouois  [The  Neu- 
ters and  Ottawa]  from  their  own  lands 
which  are  between  the  lake  of  the  Hu- 
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rons  and  that  of  the  Illinois.**  The 
Jesuit  Relations  employ  the  exprefldon 
"Nation  of  Fire,"  until  in  the  one  for 
1670  (p.  94)  occurs  the  flrst  use  of 
"MaksKOuteng,"  who  are  represented  as 
living  then  on  Fox  r.  in  what  is  now 
Wisconsin.  Hence,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  term  "nation  ot  fire"  was  originally 
applied  to  the  Potawatomi  and  their  close 
neighbors,  the  Sauk  and  the  "Nation  of 
the  Fork,"  dwelling  on  the  w.  shore  of 
L.  Huron.  And  since  a  part  at  least  of 
the  Potawatomi  tribe  bears  the  name 
Mashotetis,  officially  known  as  the  "Prai- 
rie Band,"  and  the  tribe  as  a  whole  was 
a  part  of  those  who  were  called  "People 
of  the  Fire,"  a  natural  confusion  arose  as 
to  the  application  of  these  two  names. 


POTAWATOMI    MAN 

and  BO  the  term  "Fire  Nation"  at  last 
became  permanently  affixed  to  a  people 
whose  proper  name  was  "  People  of  the 
Small  Prairie,"  latterly  known  as  the 
Mascoutens. — Hewitt).  An  Al^nquian 
tribe,  first  encountered  on  the  islands  of 
Green  bay,  Wis. ,  and  at  its  head.  Accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  all  three  tribes,  the 
Potawatomi,  Chippewa,  and  Ottawa  were 
originally  one  people,  and  seem  to  have 
reached  the  region  about  the  upper  end 
of  L.  Huron  together.  Here  they  sepa- 
Irated,  but  the  three  have  sometimes 
formed  a  loose  confederacy,  or  have  acted 
in  concert,  and  in  1846  those  removed  be- 
yond the  Mississippi,  asserting  their 
former  connection,  asked  to  be  again 
united.    Warren  conjectured  that  it  had 
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been  leas  than  three  centuries  since  the 
Chippewa  became  disconnected  as  a  dis- 
tinct tribe  from  the  Ottawa  and  Potawat- 
omL  In  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1640  the 
Pdtawatomi  are  spoken  of  as  living  in  the 
▼icinity  of  the  Winnebago.  Verwj^  (Mis- 
aonary  Labors,  211, 1886)  sajsthatin  1641 
they  were  at  Sault  Ste  Mane,  fleeing  be- 
fore the  Sioux.  The  Jesuit  Relation  of 
1642,  speaking  of  the  meeting  of  Raym- 
bault  and  Jo^ues  with  the  tribes  at 
Sault  Ste  Mane,  says  that  **a  certain 
nation  farther  away,  which  they  called 
Pouteatami,  had  abandoned  its  country 
and  taken  refuge  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Sault  in  omer  to  escape  from  some 
other  hostile  nation  which  was  continu- 
ally harassing  them."  At  the  ''feast  of 
the  dead"  attended  by  Raymbault  and 
Jogues  in  1641,  somewhere  b.  or  n.  e.  of 
L.  Huron,  the  Chippewa  and  Potawatomi 
appear  to  have  been  present  In  1667, 
Allouez  met  300  of  their  warriors  at 
Chaquamegon  bay.  A  portion  of  them 
were  dwelling  in  1670  on  the  islands  in 
the  mouth  of  Green  bay,  chiefly  about 
the  Jesuit  mission  of  St  Francis  Xavier. 
They  were  then  moving  southward, 
and  by  the  close  of  the  17th  century 
had  established  themselves  on  Milwau- 
kee r.,  at  Chicago,  and  on  St  Joseph 
r.,  mostly  in  territory  that  had  previ- 
ously been  held  by  the  Miami.  ( For  their 
migntion  from  Michigan,  see  Sauk.) 
After  the  conquest  of  the  Illinois,  about 
1765,  they  took  possession  of  the  part  of 
Illinois  lying  n.  k.  of  the  country  seized  by 
the  Sauk,  Foxes,  and  Kickapoo,  at  the 
same  time  spreading  eastward  over  south- 
ern Michigan  and  gradually  approaching 
the  Wabash.  At  the  treaty  of  Greenville, 
in  1795,  they  notified  the  Miami  that  they 
intended  to  move  down  upon  the  Wabash, 
which  they  soon  afterward  did,  in  spite 
of  the  protests  of  the  Miami,  who  claimed 
that  whole  region.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  they  were  in  possession 
of  the  country  around  the  head  of  L. 
Michigan,  from  Milwaukee  r.  in  Wiscon- 
sin to  Grand  r.  in  Michigan,  extending 
s.  w.  over  a  large  part  of  n.  Illinois,  e.  across 
Michigan  to  L.  Erie,  and  s.  in  Indiana 
to  the  Wabash  and  as  far  down  as  Pine 
cr.  Within  this  territory  they  had  about 
50  villages.  The  principal  divisions  were 
those  of  St  Joseph  r.  and  Huron  r., 
Mich.,  Wabash  r.,  and  the  Prairie  band 
of  Potawatomi  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
The  Potawatomi  sided  actively  with  the 
French  down  to  the  peace  of  1763;  they 
were  prominent  in  the  rising  under  Pon- 
tiac,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  1775  took  arms  against  the 
United  States  and  continued  hostilities 
until  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795. 
They  again  toofc  up  arms  in  the  British 
interest  in  1812,  and  made  final  treaties 


of  peace  in  1815.  As  the  settlements  rap- 
idly pressed  upon  them,  they  sold  their 
land  by  piecemeal,  chiefly  between  the 
years  1836  and  1841,  and  removed  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  A  large  part  of  those  re- 
siding in  Indiana  refusea  to  leave  their 
homes  until  driven  out  by  military  force. 
A  part  of  them  escaped  into  Canada  and 
are  now  settled  on  Walpole  id.  in  L.  St 
Clair.  Those  who  went  w.  were  settled 
partly  in  w.  Iowa  and  partly  in  Kansas, 
the  former,  with  whom  were  many  indi- 
viduals of  other  tribes,  being  known  as 
Prairie  Potawatomi,  while  the  others  were 
known  as  Potawatomi  of  the  Woods.  In 
1846  they  were  all  united  on  a  reservation 
in  s.  Kansas.  A  part  of  them  was  known 
as  the  Keotuc  band.  In  1861  a  large  part 
of  the  tribe  took  lands  in  severalty  and 
became  known  as  Citizen  Potawatomi, 
but  in  1868  they  again  removed  to  a  tract 
in  Indian  Ter.  (Oklahoma),  where  they 
now  are.  The  others  are  still  in  Kansas, 
while  a  considerable  body,  part  of  the 
Prairie  band,  is  yet  in  Wisconsin,  and 
another  band,  the  Potawatomi  of  Huron, 
is  in  lower  Michigan. 

The  Indians  of  this  tribe  are  described 
in  the  early  notices  as  **  the  most  docile 
and  affectionate  toward  the  French  of 
all  the  savages  of  the  wesf  They  were 
also  more  kindly  disposed  toward  Chris- 
tianity, besides  being  more  humane  and 
civilized  than  the  other  tribes.  Tailhan 
says :  *  *  Their  natural  politeness  and  readi- 
ness to  oblige  was  extended  to  strangers, 
which  was  very  rare  among  these  peo- 
ples. Up  to  this  time  (1864)  they  have 
resisted  the  rum  and  brandy  with  which 
the  Anglo-Saxons  have  poisoned  the  other 
tribes.'  Sir  William  Johnson,  however, 
complained  in  1772  of  robberies  and  mur- 
ders committed  by  them  through  the  in- 
trigues and  jealousy  of  the  French  trad- 
ers. Their  women  were  more  reserved 
than  was  usual  among  Indians,  and 
showed  some  tendency  toward  refine- 
ment in  manners.  The  Potawatomi  of 
Milwaukee  r.^  who  were  considerably 
intermixed  with  Sauk  and  Winnebago, 
were  described  about  1825  as  being  lazy 
fellows,  as  a  rule  preferring  to  fish  and 
hunt  all  summer  long  rather  than  to  culti- 
vate corn,  and  noted  players  of  the  moc- 
casin game  and  lacrosse,  heavy  gamblers 
and  given  to  debauchery.  Polygamy  was 
common  among  the  Potawatomi  when 
they  were  visited  by  the  early  mission- 


According  to  Schoolcraft,  it  is  believed 
by  the  Potawatomi  that  there  are  two 
spirits  who  govern  the  world:  one  is 
called  Kitchemonedo,  or  the  Great  Spirit; 
the  other  Matchemonedo,  or  the  Evil 
Spirit;  the  first  is  good  and  beneficent, 
the  other  wicked.  But  all  this  is  the 
result  of  Christian  teaching.    In  former 
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times  the  Potawatomi  worshiped  the  sun 
to  some  extent — at  least  they  sometimes 
offered  sacrifice  in  honor  of  the  sun  in 
order  that  the  sick  might  recover  or  that 
some  desire  misht  be  obtained.  They 
were  accustomea,  as  were  several  other 
tribes  of  the  N.  W.,  to  hold  what  has 
been  called  the  "feast  of  dreams/'  dur- 
ing which  their  special  or  individual 
manito  was  selected.  Dog  meat  was  the 
flesh  chiefly  used  at  this  feast.  Burial 
was  probably  chiefly  by  inhumation, 
thougn  there  is  some  evidence  that 
scaffold  exposure  was  practised  by  the 
western  ps^  of  the  tribe.  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson  alludes  to  certain  graves  sur- 
mounted by  small  mounds,  which  the  sur- 
veyors informed  him  were  Potawatomi 
burial  places.  Other  graves  of  the  same 
character  found  in  Iowa  are  also  known 
to  have  been  burial  places  of  people  of  the 
same  tribe.  Cremation  was  sometimes 
resorted  to,  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
limited  exclusively  to  those  belonging  to 
the  Rabbit  gens.  About  the  year  1825 
many  of  them  took  up  the  doctrine  of  the 
Kicka}>oo  prophet  Kanakuk.  The  Pota- 
watomi have  a  tendency  to  elide  vowels 
and  syllables,  due  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  dialect  is  spoken  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  Chip- 
pewa (W.  Jones,  infn,  1906). 

Chauvignerie  (1736)  mentions  among 
the  Potawatomi  totems  the  golden  carp, 
frog,  tortoise,  crab,  and  crane.  Accord- 
ing to  Morgan  ( Anc.  Soc.,  167, 1877)  they 
have  15  gentes,  as  follows:  (1)  Moah, 
'Wolf;  (2)  Mko,  *Bear';  (3)  Muk, 
'Beaver';  (4)  Misshawa,  *Elk';  (5) 
Maak,  *Loon';  (6)  Knou,  'Eagle';  (7) 
Nma,  *  Sturgeon ' ;  ( 8 )  Nraapena,  *  Carp  * ; 
(9)  Mgezewa,  *Bald  Eagle^  (10)  Chek- 
wa,  'Thunder' ;  (11)  Wabozo,  'Rabbit' ; 
(12)  Kakagshe,  *Crow';  (13)  Wakeshi, 
'Fox';  (14)  Penna,  'Turkey';  (15) 
Mketashshekakah,  'Black  Hawk.' 

The  tribe  probably  never  greatly  ex- 
ceeded 3,000  souls,  and  most  estimates 
place  them  far  below  that  number.  The 
principal  estimates  give  them  about 
1,500  in  1765, 1,760  in  1766,  2,250  in  1778, 
2,000  in  1783, 1,200  in  1795, 2,500  in  1812, 
3,400  in  1820,  and  1,800  in  1843.  The  last 
estimate  does  not  include  those  who  had 
recently  fled  to  Canada.  In  1908  those 
in  the  United  States  were  reported  to 
number  2,522,  distributed  as  follows: 
Citizen  Potawatomi  in  Oklahoma,  1,768; 
Prairie  band  in  Kansas,  676;  and  Pota- 
watomi of  Huron,  in  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.. 
78.  A  few  besides  these  are  scattered 
through  their  ancient  territory  and  at 
various  other  points.  Those  in  British 
territory  are  all  in  theprovince of  Ontario 
and  number  about  220,  of  whom  176  are 
living  with  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  on 
Walpole  id.  in  L.  St  Clair,  and  the  remain- 


der (no  longer  officially  reported)  are 
divided  between  Caradoc  and  Riviere 
aux  Sables,  where  they  reside  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Chippewa  and  Munsee. 

The  Potawatomi  have  participated  in 
the  following  treaties  with  the  United 
States:  Ft  flarmar,  Ohio,  Jan.  9,  1789; 
Greenville,  Ohio,  Aug.  3,  1795;  Ft 
Wayne,  Ind.,  June  7, 1803;  Ft  Industry, 
Ohio,  July  4,  1805;  Grouseland,  Ina., 
Aug.  21,  1805;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Nov.  17, 
1807;  Brownstown,  Mich.,  Nov.  25, 1808; 
Ft  Wayne,  Ind.,  Sept  30,  1809;  Green- 
ville, Ohio,  July  22,  1814;  Portage  des 
Sioux,  Mo.,  July  18,  1815;  Spring  Wells, 
Mich.,  Sept.  8, 1815;  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug. 
24,  1816;  Miami,  Ohio,  Sept.  29, 1817;  St 
Mary's,  Ohio,  Oct.  2,  1818;  Chicago,  111., 
Aug.  29,  1821;  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis., 
Aug.  19,  1825;  Wabash,  Ind.,  Oct.  16, 
1826;  St  Joseph,  Mich.,  Sept  19,  1827; 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Aug.  25,  1828;  St 
Joseph  River,  Mich.,  Sept  20,  1828; 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  29,  1829; 
Camp  Tippecanoe,  Ind.,  Oct  20,  1832; 
Tippecanoe  River,  Ind.,  Oct  26  and  27, 
1832;  Chicago,  111.,  Sept  26,  1833;  Lake 
Maxeeniekuekee,  Ind.,  Dec.  4,  1834;  Tip- 
pecanoe River,  Ind.,  Dec.  10, 1834;  Pota- 
wattimie  MiUs,  Ind.,  Dec  16,  1834; 
Ix^^nsport,  Ind.,  Dec.  17,  1834;  Turkey 
Creek  Prairie,  Ind.,  Mar.  26, 1836;  Tippe- 
canoe River,  Ind.,  Mar.  29  and  Apr.  11, 
1836;  Indian  Agency,  Ind.,  Apr.  22, 1836; 
Yellow  River,  Ind.,  Aug.  5,  1836;  Chip- 
pewanaung,  Ind. ,  Sept.  20, 22,  and  23, 1836; 
Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  11, 1837;  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  June  5  and  17, 1846;  Kansas 
River,  Kan.,  Nov.  15,  1861;  Washington, 
D.  C,  Feb.  27,  1867. 

The  following  were  Potawatomi  villain: 
Abercronk  (?),  Ashkum's  Village,  Assirai- 
nehkon,  Aubbeenaubbee's  Village,  Che- 
chawkoee's  Village,  Chekase's  Village, 
Chiehipe  Outipe,  Chippoy,  Comoza's  Vil- 
lajje,  Kewijfoshkeem's  Village,  Kinkash's 
Village,  Little  Rock,  Macon,  Macousin, 
Mangachaua,  Maquanago  (?),  Masac's 
Vilk^e,  Matchebenashshe wish's  Village, 
Maukekose's  Village,  Menominee's  Vil- 
la^, Menoquet's  Village,  Mesheketeno's 
Village,  Mesquawbuck's  Village,  Mick- 
kesawbee,  Milwaukee,  Minemaung's  Vil- 
lage, Mota's  Village,  Muskwawasepeotan, 
Natowasepe,  Nayonsay's  Village,  Pier- 
rish's  Village,  Pokagon,  Prairie  Ronde, 
Rock  Village,  Rum's  Village,  St  Joseph 
(mission) ,  St  Michael  (mission),  Sawmeh- 
naug,  S^nsavin's  Village,  Shaytee's 
Village,  Shobonier's  Village,  Soldier*s 
Village,  Tassinong,  Toisa's  Village,  Ton- 
quish's  Village,  Topenebee's  village, 
Waisuskuck's  village,  Wanatah,  Wime- 
go's  Village,  Winamac's  Village,  Wonon- 
goseak.  (j.  m.    j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Ad»w»deny».— Canaioharie  conf.  (1759)  In  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hlflt.,  VII,  384, 1856  (probably  an  Iroquois 
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corraptioxi).  AsiiUgntronon.— Champlain  (1616}, 
(Euvres,  V,  pt  1, 276, 1870.  AsUtegaerooon.— Ibid. 
(1616),  IV,  o8,  1870.  AuMta^ttTonoiu.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  IV,  206, 1864.  AMUteeronoiu.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1670-71,  as  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  ibid., 
244.  AMiatsfaeiOBon.— Sagard  (1686).  Hist.  Can., 
1, 194, 1864;  Champlain  (1632),  (Euvres,  y,  map, 
1870.  Assistaqueronons.— Champlain  (ca.  1 680) ,  as 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  244,  1864. 
IthistaeroimoB.— Jes.  Rel.  1646,  77,  1858.  Atowa- 
teany.— Post  (1768)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  ii, 
app.,  113,  1798.  AtaistaAhronoiis.-^es.  Bel.  1641, 
7i,  1868.  AtsistahAroron.— Champlain,  GBuvres, 
IV.  68,  note,  1870.  Atsistarhonon.— Sagard  (1632), 
Hist.  Can.,  Huron  Diet.,  1866  (Huron  namej. 
Attistae.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  244,  1»M 
(misquoted  from  Jes.  Rel.  1640. 86, 1868).  Attis- 
taehroBon.-Je8.  Rel.  1640,  86,  1868.  Attiitaero- 
noas.— Jes.  Rel.  1640  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  244,  1854.  Fire  Nation. —Schoolcraft, 
ibid.,  206.  Oens  de  Pen.— Champlain  (1616), 
O^iivrcF,  TT.  f'*.  "^^T":  ^^t""^,  ^rnnflc  Voynj^o,  t, 
53,  imi5.  Qea«  feu.— .Sji^^HT'i,  llisL.  Ciiii.,' l/ 1^, 
l8S6(nilBprliu).  Kuau  hayiim.— Oatwchet,  Caddo 
MS,,  B.  A.  K,  18M  i^  wtitcrineloa  jpeople/  from 
Mmu*  ♦watflrmeJon':  Cadtlo  namc!),  Hation  du 
l«tl,^Tes.  Rel.  1611,  7*1,  1J^5S.  Hation  of  Fin.— 
Jeffervs,  Frt^nrh  iHirn^.,  pt*  t^  4S^  1761.  HdiLtoii- 
Bttendi.— PuLk^r,  Rntltie-  Hiitoti,  M8.,  17&1 
n  I  u  n  ^  M  1  s  iiT]  ]  L^  K  Qndktfiua.tuiily«  -^J  e!^.  Eel.  I&IS, 
m,  1<>S.  Ou|^DtiteoiiatAraik,^Jt^!4.  Iti^l.  1CS8,  21  ► 
I8f>8 .  PfcUwaliine*.  —  G  reen  v  U  Je  tt^M  f  { 1 796) 
quoted  by  lldrrie,  ToUJ*,  24^,  1S05.  Patawattn- 
iBiei,— Tuffci^  Craek  UnAif  (imi)  in  V.B.  Ind, 
Treat!  <fs,  tUH,  ]  «J7.  Patawattoiaiet. — U  u  n  t  cr .  CajN 
tlvity,  U,  l\?'^,  FalUwaUmlM'— Unmtr^nc^k 
(1790)  in  Am.  St.  l^iipv^ri*,  Iiid.  Aff,,  1, 87,  li«.l2.  Pat- 
tiTffatiiii**— Ft Hnrmiir  tmity  iUm),  ibid.,  fl.  ^at- 
lavatiaifl«.^Jone«.OJi3hway  ImU.,  22»,  1^:61 .  Fat- 
tawatimy— D<jBiitt«  (1795)  In  Am.  St.  Pajujrs,  Ind, 
AfT.^  i.  fiiiSt  18112.  Pattawatomie.— WiL^Jiki^toti 
inftty  {^KfiHj  in  U  S.  luA.  Trcau,  fi^Jl,  1J^73h  Pat- 
tawattaBi«ei.--Wnkin^jn  CI7^Il)  ^VleiU'^l  hy  Rupp, 
W.  J*vu  n . ,  rt  pp, .  2:^3 , 1  ^^K  Patta wattomiea.— H  uu- 
tef ( Niirr. .  191. 1823.   Pattawattomia.— II Oi-kt- welder 

auok<l  by  Bii rl<:»ii,  N t' \tf  V 1  i- ^v h ,  n m k,'^,}  71*8,  Fat- 
watiffla.— Kqoic  (1789)  in  Am.  St  Papon*,  Inrl. 
AH.,  1. 1^,  1H3*J,  Patn-atand,— (^atschot,  Kuw  MS. 
VfXiib.,  B,  A.  E.,  27,  1878  (Kansa  form).  Pauta- 
watifflii.— rHn\  uf  171il  qiintt'd  hv  Onli^  Upr^t? 
SI  !>&*. ,  ti  1 , 1  Sti7 .  Pautawattamifii . -^  '^>nf .  t>f  17tV>  1  n 
K .  V .  lh}t.\  Co! .  H  r-^t .  V I  f ,  is>i.  1  .H.T(j.  Pauteauamia,  — 
Chiiuvig'iiorie  {17;i(ij  quutud  bv  Solnvnlli'm/r,  Ind. 
Tribii^i^  in»  6>^,  lisft^i.  FedadiimieB— .Scjhiwjlt  mft. 
Ibid,,  V.  lyfi,  1S56.  Peid'noai,— (iiiL^hc'i,  Fox  MS. 
Ykicab.,  B.  A.  E.,  litJTi  (Fux  UfltDu;  piuml  Ii:knt- 
ctt i*luik,  '  K' h Hise  TK-opl e, *  from  prki,  "  ffnui^f ' ) , 
Peoatewatamie.— Ft  Harm  A  r  tn^ty  ( llm)  in  U.  8, 
llHl,  Treat,,  27.  1^5^,  Po-da-^anduni-ee.— School- 
craft,  J  lid.  TrlbfJ!,  ii,  \:^,  It^h'L  Po-da  wand  wm- 
oag.— Wurren  {\Wi)  in  Ninn.  Hist,  s««.io.  TolL,  \\ 
S2,  iMWi.  Poei.— Umg:,  Voy.  mirt  Triiv.,  141,  1791. 
Ponkfontamiav— MOTftB^  N,  Am.,  25(i,  177ti  (mis- 
print j .  Ponteatamieiv-Miii^f!!  { 1 7<H  ^  in  N,  Y.  Doe. 
Cril.  nist,,  vn,  €M,  l8ftC,  Pnateetamies.— RMUquet 
<17!il)  qunlt^  by  Jeffurajn*  Not*.^,  u:j,  l>^;5,  Pon- 
tewatamu,— Lattf^,  itrnp,  1784.  Pontawattlmiei,— 
Cjirv*^T,  Tniv.,  11»,  lT7i^.  Poodawabduhme.— Jot)L.>«, 
Ojebwav*  Jml;^,,  180,  ISSl.  FoiaTalaipia.— Tomi, 
Riil .  de  la  L^. ,  100.  1 7L'fl,  Pot* wahdubmes.— J  o  nvj^ , 
OjebWay  Imls.^  178,  1^1,  Potawatama  -  PHrkJiiM 
mid  Feck,  AnnalH  td  thtj  We^t,  ZiK-i,  i,%xt.  Potawatr 
amiet.— Ind.  An.  Rep,  H4,  1827.  Potawatanui.— 
Johnson  (17<lft^  fnK.  Y.  Ocw.  Cid.  Hiit,,  vu,  711, 
] ftftfi.  Potawa^mle.— Spriuir  Wei  1m truiity  ( Ifil h\  I D 
U,  S,  Ind.  Tvi^&l,  173,  1837.  PA-ti-'w'l-tA' i&l— 
Long,  Exix-fl.  St  ri'ti^r"*!  B.-  i,  91,  li^-i  fowu 
name),  PotawatocnU.— Ibid.H^L  Potawattasmei.—' 
Wilitinsoii  (nwi)  qiiotHfl  by  Bupin  W.  PtMin,,  upp,, 
23$,  194ti'.  Potawatti^mie,  —  Tippc-riiDori  tri'j^ity 
(IflaeUnU.  S.  Ind.  Tr?fiL,  70a,  l?*^    FetawattJa- 

Warreu  {It-Jl)  Lx  :^.uii.  IIM.  __'c.  Cu.L,  V,  li*I, 
1885.  Pd-tt-waw-to'-me.  — Dunn,  True  Indian 
Stories,  299,  1908  (given  as  Keating's  pronuncia- 
tion). Po-tt-wdt-m©.— Ibid,  (given  as  a  Potawa- 
tomi  pronunciation).  Potawtumies.— Lindesay 
(1749)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi, 688, 1866.  Poteo- 
"i.— Montcalm  (1767), ibid..  X, 563, 1868.    Pot^ 


oiiatainL— Jes.  Rel.  for  1671«  25, 1858.  Potaonata- 
mii.— Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  8,  sec.  8,  851,  1816.  Pote- 
watamiM.— Gallatin  In  Trans.  Am.  £thnol.  8oc., 

II,  civ,  1846.  Potewatamik.~QatBchet,  Ojibwa 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Chippewa  name).  Potiwatti- 
meof.— Tanner,  Narr.,  815,  1830  (Ottawa  name). 
Potiwattomiea.~Ibid.  Po-tSsh'.— Dunn,  True  In- 
dian Stories,  299, 1908  (Miami  nickname).  Poto- 
watameh.— Dn  Ponceauin  Mass.  Hist.  See.  Coll.,  2d 
8.,  IX,  xy,  1822.  Potowataxniea.— Croghan  (1765)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., VII,  784, 1856.  Potowatomiea.— 
Trader  (1778)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 

III,  561, 1853.  Potowota]niM.~Oallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  li,  121.  1836.  Pottawatameh.— 
Barton,  New  Views,  xxxili,  1797.  PotUwataxnie.— 
Treaty  of  1821  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  162. 1878.  Pot- 
tawataneya.— Hopkins  (1766)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  vii,  993, 1866.  PoUawatimiM.— Treaty  (1806) 
in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  871,  1873.  Pottawatonuea.— 
De  Smet,  Letters,  26,  1843.  PotUwattaxniea.— 
Brown,  W.  Gaz.,  848,  1817.  Potta-wat-om-iea.— 
Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v. 81, 1885. 
Pottawaudttxmea.— Ibid.,  218.  Pottawotamiea.-— 
Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  897,  1855.  PotUwottomiea.— 
Brownstown  treaty  (1809)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  194, 
1873.  Pottowatemiea.— Hildreth,  Pioneer  Hist., 
75,  1848.  Pottiwattaxnies.— Harris,  Tour,  195,  1805. 
Pottowataxniea.— Rupp,  W.  Penn.,  345, 1846.  Potto- 
watomy.— Smith  (1799)  quoted  by  Drake,  Trag. 
WUd.,  221,  1841.  Pottowattomiea.— Flint,  Ind. 
Wars,  89,  1833.  Pottowaatomitt.— Council  Bluffs 
treaty  ( 1846 )  i n  U.  8.  Ind .  Treat .  182, 1873.  Potta- 
wotomeaa.— Tteaty  (1886) ,  ibid. ,  160, 1878.  Poueata- 
mU.— Boisherbert  (1747)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
X,  84, 1858.  Pouea.— Cadillac  (1696)  in  Margry, 
D^c,  V,  120,  1888  (abbreviated  form  used  by 
French).  Ponhatamiea.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the 
West  128, 1816.  Poolteattexnia.— Prise  de  Posses- 
sion (1671)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  I,  97, 1875.  Poulx.— 
Montreal  oonf.  (1756)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x, 
447,  1868.  Poulx  teattemia.— Prise  de  Possession 
11671)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix,  803, 1855.  Poua.— 
Dunn,  True  Ind. Stories,  299, 1908  ('lice':  French 
name,  of  accidental  meaning;  see  Poux,  Pouz). 
PouUuatemia.— Vaudreuil  (1712)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  IX,  863, 1865.  Poutawatamiea.— Johnson 
(1772),  ibid.,  VIII,  292,  1857.  PouUwottaxniea.— 
Imlay,  W.  Ter.,  872,  1793.  Pout6uaaia.— Lamber- 
Vllle  (^1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix,  798, 1855. 
Pouteaoiiatami.— Allouez  (1677)  quoted  by  Shea, 
Discov.  Miss.  Val .,  71, 1862.  Pouteataxni.^es.  Rel. 
1642,  97, 1858.  Pouteatixniea.— Lamberville  (1682) 
in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  192, 1856.  PouteauaU- 
mia.— Doc.  of  1748,  ibid.,  X,  150,  1858.  Pouteo- 
taxnia.— Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  li,  919,  1705. 
Pont«oaatami.-^e8.  Rel.  for  1667, 18. 1858.  Poute- 
oaataxnioueo.-^es.  Rel.  for  1667. 18, 1868.  Pouteou- 
atainia.— Chauvlgnerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX,  1068, 1866.  PouteSataxnU.— Doc.  of  1695, 
ibid.,  619.  Pouteouatimi.— Doc.  of  1748,  ibid.,  x, 
171,  1868.  Pouteouetaxnitea.— Gallin^e  (1661)  in 
Margry,  D6c.,  1,144, 1876.  Pouteouitaxnia.— LaGal- 
Issoni^re  (1748)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  x,  182, 
1858.  Pout«ouotaxnia.— Coxc,  Carolana,  19,  1741. 
Poutewataxniea.— Doc.  of  1746  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  X,  84, 1858.  Poutoualamia.— Tonti,  Rel.  de 
la  Le.,  100,  1720.  Poutoiiaxnia.— Writer  of  1756  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  401, 1858.  Poutauatamia.— 
Du  Chesneau  (1681)  ix.  161,  1865.  Poutouata- 
xnittea.— Galling  (1669)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  i,  142, 
1875.  Poutouotaxnia. — Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741. 
Poutovwatamia.— Le  Sueur  (1700)  quoted  by 
NeUl,  Minn.,  156,  1858.  Poutowatomiea.— Pike, 
Trav.,  18,  note,  1811.  Poutuatamia.— Le  Sueur 
(1700)  quoted  by  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  94, 1861.  Pout- 
wataxnia.— Duqnesne  (1754)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  X,  263, 1868.  Pouutouataxni.-^es.  Rel.  1640, 
85, 1858.  Poux.— Frontenac  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  182, 1856.  Poua.— Doc.  of  1748,  ibid., 
X,  142,  1858.  Powtawataxnis.  — Trader  of  1766 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  556, 1866. 
Powtowataxnia.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt  1,  144, 
1761.  Powtawattimiea.— Council  of  1786  in  Am. 
St.  Papers,  Ind.  Afl.,  1, 8,  1832.  Powtowottomiea.— 
Carver,  Trav.,  349, 1778.  Puotwatcmi.— York  (1700) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  749. 1^54.  Putava- 
tiinea.— Croghan  (J^759)  quoted  bvRupp.  W.  Penn., 
app.,  138,  1846.  Putawatame.— Ft  Wayne  treaty 
(1810)  in  U. S. Ind.Treat.,  374, 1873.  PuUwatixnoa.— 
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Croghan  (1759)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  ii,  296, 
1798.  Pntawatunies.— Treaty  of  1806  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat,  873, 1878.  PuUwatiaii*.— Ibid.  Putawato- 
mift.— Brown,  W.  Gaz.,  46,  1817.  FutawawUw- 
maws.— Dalton  (1783)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck)ll.,  Ist 
B.,  X,  128, 1809.  Pti-te-wa-ta,— RlggB,  Dak.  Gram, 
and  Diet.,  184,  1852  (Sioux  form).  P6-te-wa-U- 
dai).— Ibid.  (Santee  form).  Patewatimes.— Cro- 
fhan  (1759)  quoted  by  Rupp.  W.  Penn.,  app.,  182, 
^846.  Putowatamty*!.— Croghan  (1760)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  8..  IX,  289,  Ififll.  PutUwattl- 
miet.— Grouseland  treaty  (1808)  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat..  870, 1878.  Puttootunct.— Beatty,  Jour.,  68, 
1798  (misprint).  PattewatuniM.— Croghan  (1765) 
in  N.Y.  Doc.  CoL  Hist.,  vu,  781, 1856.  Puttowata- 
miea— Bouquet  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  s.,ix,295, 1871.  Puttwatimeea— Croghan (1760), 
ibid.,  262.  TehfehtaKlgi.— Gat8chet,Koa88atiMS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1885  ('watermelon  people,*  from  Creek 
tche'stali,  'watermelons':  Koassatl  name  adopted 
from  the  Creeks).  ITndatomatendi.— Gatschet, 
Wyandot  M8..  B.  A.  E.,  1881  (Wyandot  name). 
'Wah-ho'-na-haA.—Dunn,  True  Ind.  Stories,  299, 
1906  (Miami  name).  Wahi^^aqa.  —  Dorsey  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  vi,  pt.  2,  664.  1890  (Omaha 
name).  W^hi^aha.— Dorsey,  Kansas  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Kansa  name).  Wi-h'^ni-hl.— 
Long,  Exped.  St  Peter's  R.,  i,  92, 1824  ('fire-mak- 
eiB':  Miami  name).     Wapoot.— La  Salle  (1680) 

auoted  by  Parkman,  La  Salle,  180,  1888  (iden- 
cal?).  Woraqa.— Dorsey,  Tciwere  M.S.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Iowa,  Oto,  and  Missouri  name). 
Wo-va-qi.— St  Cyr,  infn,  1886  (Winnebago name) . 

Potawatomi  of  Huron.  A  division  of  the 
Potawatomi,  formerly  living  on  Huron 
r.,  in  8.  E.  Michi^n.  They  participated 
in  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  Ohio,  Aug.  3, 
1795,  and  they  are  also  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty  of  Detroit,  Nov.  17, 
1807.  Their  number  has  been  small  from 
the  time  they  first  came  into  notice.  The 
population  given  in  1871  is  60;  in  1886, 
79;  in  1888,  the  last  enumeration,  77.  An 
itinerary  of  about  1770  (Mich.  Pion.  Coll., 
xiii,  49,  1889)  says  their  village  then  con- 
sisted of  six  large  cabins,  and  gives  the 
distance  from  Detroit  as  40  m.  By  1886 
these  Potawatomi  had  all  taken  lands 
in  severalty  and  had  become  citizens. 
When  the  Potawatomi  ceded  the  greater 
portion  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States 
and  moved  w.  of  the  Mississippi,  this 
band  and  some  of  the  tribe  living  in  In- 
diana refused  to  join  in  the  movement 
and  have  remained  on  their  early  home 
lands.  (c.  t.) 

Potawatomi  of  the  Wabaah.  A  group  of 
Potawatomi  bands  having  their  villages 
on  the  headwaters  of  Tippecanoe  r.,  Ind. 
By  the  treaty  of  Chippewaynaung  (U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  713,  1873)  thev  sold  their 
reserves  in  1836  and  agreed  to  remove 
within  two  years  across  the  Mississippi. 
They  were  the  bands  under  the  chiefe 
known  as  Ashkum,  Chechawkose,  Meno- 
quet,  Mota,  Kinkash,  Weesionas,  and 
Weeaw. 

Potohiuhatehi  (polchdma  *  hatchet ' , 
hdUM  *  stream  * ) .  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  Hatchet  cr.,  probably  in  -Coosa 
CO.,  Ala. 

Eatehet-OrMk.— Parsons  (1883)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  lY,  678, 1854.  Po  ohis  haoh  oba.— Ibid.  Po- 
ohUM-hat-ohe.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  60,  84, 
1848.    Poekssohatoho.— Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  II,  267, 


1851.  P6tohiu'-b£tehi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  1, 143, 1884. 

Potetkeet  An  Algonquian  tribe  or  band 
living  in  1700  on  the  n.  shore  of  Albe- 
marle sd.,  N.  C. — Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes 
of  the  K,  7,  1894. 

Potio  f  probably  an  equivalent  of  Abnaki 
and  MonegBLnPowntucMky  'country about 
the  falls' ) .  A  Mechkentowoon  vilWe  w. 
of  the  present  Athens,  Greene  co. ,  N.  Y .  It 
was  temporarily  occupied  by  the  fugitive 
Pennacook  after  their  flight  from  New 
England  about  1676. 

Potateuek.— Ruttenber.  Ind.  Qeog.  Names,  173, 
1906.  Potatik.~Ibid.  Potlc— Ibid.  Potiok.— Deed 
of  1678  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii,  645,  1881. 
Potik.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  86, 1872. 

Potlapigua.  Mentioned  by  Orozco  y 
Berra  (Geog.,  58,  348.  1864)  as  a  division 
of  the  Pima  Alta,  innabiting  the  region 
about  Babispe,  Baserac,  and  the  frontier, 
in  Sonora,  Mexico.  This  was  Opata  ter- 
ritory. The  name  was  also  applied  to 
their  principal  settlement. 
Patlapifaas.— Hamy  in  Bull.  Soc.  d'Anthropolo- 
gie,  Yi,  787,  map,  1883.  Potlapicuas.— Mange  (1716) 
in  Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s.,  l,  401, 1866. 

Potlaa  {Portias).  A  gens  of  the  Nuhalk 
people,  a  Bellacoola  subdivision  of  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia. — Boas  in  7th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Potlatch.  The  great  winter  ceremonials 
among  the  tribes  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast 
from  Oregon  to  Alaska.  The  word  has 
passed  into  popular  speech  alon^  the  N.  W. 
coast  from  tne  Chinook  jargon,  mto  which 
it  was  adopted  from  the  Nootka  word 
paishatU  *  giving,'  or  *  a  gift.' 

Althougn  varying  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tne  coast,  these  potlatches 
were  mainly  marked,  as  the  name  implies, 
by  the  giving  away  of  quantities  of  goods, 
commonly  blankets.  The  giver  some- 
times went  so  far  as  to  strip  himself  of 
nearly  every  possession  except  his  house, 
but  he  obtcaned  an  abundant  reward,  in 
his  own  estimation,  in  the  respect  with 
which  his  fellow-townsmen  afterward 
regarded  him,  and  when  others  **  pot- 
latched"  he,  in  turn,  received  a  share  of 
their  property  with  interest,  so  that  po- 
tentially he  was  richer  than  before. 
During  the  festival  in  which  the  gifts  were 
made,  houses  and  carved  jwles  were  raised, 
chiefs'  children  were  initiated  into  the 
secret  societies,  their  ears,  noses,  and  lips 
were  pierced  for  ornaments,  and  sales  of 
copper  plates,  which  figured  prominently 
in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
people  of  this  region,  took  place.  Among 
the  Haida,  children  were  then  tattooed. 
All  was  accompanied  with  dancing,  sing- 
ing, and  feasting.  Consult  Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  for  1895.  See  Fasting^  Feasts^ 
HospiUdUy.  ( J.  e.  s.  ) 

Potoasheei.  A  division  of  the  Salish 
mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark  as  resid- 
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ing  in  1804  on  the  coast  of  Washington, 
N.  w.  of  the  Klomaitamsh.  They  num- 
bered 200  people,  in  10  houses. 
Potoasheat.— Le\nA  and  Clarh  Exped^  n,  119, 1814. 
PotoMhs.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  aod  Clark,  vi,  70, 
1905  (alao  Potoash's,  p.  118). 

Potoltao.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Ganoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1642. — Ca- 
brillo,  Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith,  Ck>lec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  181,  1857. 

Potomao.  An  Indian  town,  the  name 
of  which,  when  heard  by  the  discoverers 
and  first  explorers  of  the  river,  was  sup- 
posed by  them  to  be  that  of  the  stream, 
and  was  erroneously  written  PaJUmomek, 
This  town  was  situated  about  55  m.  in  a 
straight  line  from  Chesapeake  bay,  on  a 
peninsula,  in  what  is  now  Stafford  co., 
Va.,  formed  by  Potomac  r.  and  Potomac 
cr.  It  was  the  principal  residence  of  a 
werowance  who  is  said  to  have  been  as 
powerful  as  Powhatan,  but  whose  name 
has  not  been  preserved.  On  his  return 
from  a  visit  to  Powhatan's  son,  Parahunt 
('One  who  misses  his  aim,'  otherwise 
called  Tanx  Powhatan,  or  'The  lesser 
Powhatan'),  this  werowance  was  accom- 
panied by  Henry  Spelman,  once  inter- 
preter to  me  Jamestown  colony,  who  took 
the  occasion  now  offered  him  to  escape 
from  the  bondage  into  which  he  had  been 
sold  to  Parahunt  by  Capt  John  Smith. 
Spelman,  in  his  Relation  of  Virpnia  (ca. 
1613),  styles  his  new  master  "Kmg  Pato- 
mecke"  and  his  people  the  **Patomeck." 

The  word  Patomeck  ( Paidmiik)  is  a  ver- 
bal noun  meaning'  something  brought,' 
and,  as  a  designation  for  a  place,  may 
perhaps  be  short  for^  say,  Bmla  Fatdmiky 
'where  something  is  brought*  Verbal 
nouns  of  this  kind,  for  which  one  gram- 
marian has  proposed  the  name  of  ' '  gerun- 
dives," are  found  only  in  the  'eastern 
Algonouian  dialects.  Thev  are  formed 
from  both  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs  by  sufiixing  thereto,  after  a  slight 
change  in  the  termination,  the  sy liable 
-mik,  -miikf  or  -w?A;,  according  to  dialect. 
Thus,  in  Abnaki,  from  hdgdsitun,  'he 
cooks  it,*  is  formed  bdgdsituv^kf  'some- 
thing cooked;'  from  tsdk^w^tun,  'he  ig- 
nites with  it,'  tsdkisdw^tum^kj  'with  what 
is  ignited'  (a  match.)  In  Natick,  from 
womiismf  'he descends,'  is  formed  vwa^is- 
similkf  'a  descent*  In  Delaware,  from 
wuldptormi^  'he  speaks  favorably,'  is 
lormed  vmldptondmlk,  *  good  iidiiif^.*  In 
like  manner,  from  po/on,  'he  brings  it,' 
is  formed paidmik,  'what  is  brought' 

The  town  so  called  may  have  been  the 
place  to  which  the  tribes  alone  the  river 
and  in  its  vicinity  brought  the  tribute 
which  was  expected  from  them  by  the 
werowance  of  the  country,  (w.  b.  o). 
Patomttk.— Religion  In  Va..  by  R.  G.,  quoted  by 
Hart.  Am.  Hist  told  by  Contemporaries,  i,  294, 1902. 
Potomao.— Martin,  N.  C,  1, 97, 1829.  Potomeaok.— 
White  (CO.  1634).  RelaUo  lUneris,  83. 1874. 


Potomae.  An  important  tribe  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy,  formerly  occupy- 
ing the  s.  bank  of  Potomac  r. ,  in  Stafford 
and  King  George  cos.,  Va.  In  1608  they 
number^  about  800.  Their  principal 
village  bore  the  same  name.  The  Conoy 
stat^  in  1660  that  they  were  among 
those  over  whom  the  Potomac  chief  at 
one  time  had  dominion  (Maryland 
Archives,  Proc.  Ck>uncil,  1636-67,  403, 
1886). 

Patamaolc^De  la  Warre  (1611)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc. 
Coll.,  4th  8.,  IX.  6.  1871  (the  chief).  Patawoe- 
nioke.— Writer  of  1649,  Ibid.,  2d  B.,  ix,  110.  1822. 
Patawomeek.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  u,  89,  repr. 
1819.  PatawomekM.— Ibid.,  i,  118.  Patomaot.— 
Thompson  quoted  by  Jefferson,  Notes,  277, 1825. 
PatowamMk.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  17,  1848. 
Patowmeok.— Map  (co.  1640)  in  Rep.  on  the  Line 
between  Va.  and  Md. ,  1878.  Patowomaoks.— Boa- 
dinot,  8tar  in  the  West,  128, 1816.  Patowomeok.— 
Harris,  Voy.  and  Tray. ,  i,  839, 1706.  Patowomek.— 
Simons  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  177,  repr.  1819. 
PattowomekM.~«mIth.,ibid.,m.  PetawomMk.— 
Harris,  Voy.  and  Tiav.,  842,  1706.  Potomaok  Xn- 
diana— PhUadelphia  treaty  (1701)  quoted  by 
Proud,  Penn.,  l,  481, 1797.  Potowmaek.— Md.  pat- 
ent (1682),  ibid.,  117.  BaUwomeok.— Strachey  {ca, 
1612),  Va.,  88, 1849.    BaUwomokat.— Ibid.,  map. 

Potopaoo  {PoldpdkWf  equivalent  of  Mas- 
sachuset  potHpagw^  Abnaki  podebdgw, 
*  bay,'*  cove').  A  village  on  the  left  bank 
of  Potomac  r.,  in  Charles  co.,  Md.,  w.  of 
Port  Tobacco,  the  name  of  which  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Indian  word.  About  1642 
the  Jesuit  mission  was  removed  to  that 
place  from  Piscataway,  and  the  village 
then  contained  130  converts.  It  was  ex- 
tinct in  1722. 

Portobaooo.— Writer  of  1642,  Belatio  Itineris,  82, 
1874.  Porto-Baok.— Bosman,  Md.,  n,  468,  1837. 
Portobaoke.— Map  (ca.  1640)  in  Rep.  on  Line  be- 
tween Va.  and  Md.,  1878.  Portobaoo.^Herrman, 
map(1670).  ibid.  Port Tabaco.— Beverley, Va.,  199. 
1722.  Potapaoo.— Smith  (1^),  Va.,  I.  map,  repr. 
1819.  Potapooo.— Strachey  {ca.  1612),  Va.,  &,  1849. 
Potopaoo.— Bounan,  Md.,  1, 189, 1837. 

PotoyantL  A  band,  probably  Moquel- 
umnan,  formerly  living  about  the  head- 
waters of  Tuolumne,  Merced,  and  Mari- 
posa rs. ,  central  Cal.  During  the  mission 
period  they  were  neophytes  of  Dolores 
mission,  and  prior  to  1861  were  placed 
by  United  8tates  authorities  on  a  reserve 
between  the  Tuolumne  and  the  Merced. 
There  were  110  of  them  on  Fresno  reserve 
in  1861. 

Pota-aohM.— Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  i,  460,  1874. 
Potoashoo.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860. 
Potoaaoleo.— Lewia  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1866, 262. 1867. 
Potoenoiet.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  219,  1861.  Potoyan- 
tei.— Barbour  et  al.  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d 
Conar.,  spec,  seas.,  69, 1863.  Po-to-yan-ti.— Johnston 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61.  82d  Cong.,  IsC  sess.,  22, 1862. 
Po-to-yan-to.— Barbour  (1852),  op.  cit.,  262.  Poto- 
yaa-te.— McKee  et  al.  (1851),  ibid.,  74.  Po-toy- 
en-tro.— Wessells  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76. 84th 
Cong.,  8d  sess.,  80, 1857. 

Potre.  Mentioned  by  Juan  de  Ofiate  as 
a  pueblo  of  the  Jemez  (q.  v.)  in  New 
Mexico  in  1598.  The  name  has  not  been 
identified  with  the  native  name  of  any 
ruined  settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  Jemez. 

totrt.— Ofiate  (1698)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  114, 1871. 
PoM—Ibid.,  102. 
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Potrero  (a  Spanish  word  with  several 
meanings,  here  referring  to  pasture 
ground).  A  Luisefio  village  in  San  Diego 
CO.,  8.  Cal.;  pop.  177  in  1865.  The  name 
was  sub§equentl V  ffiven  to  a  reservation  of 
8,329.12  acres  of  allotted  land,  75  m.  from 
Mission  Tule  River  agency,  on  which  were 
situated  the  settlements  of  La  Joya  and  La 
Piche,  containing  225  people.  In  1905  the 
Potrero  res.  was  consolidated  with  that  of 
Morongo,  in  Riverside  co.,  Cal.,  under  the 
San  Jacinto  superintendency. 
Poti.  See  Receptades, 
Pottery.  Many  of  the  more  cultured 
American  tribes  were  skilful  potters. 
The  Peruvians  are  generally  regarded  as 
having"  taken  the  lead  in  this  art,  but  the 
Colomoians,  Central  Americans,  and 
Mexicans  were  not  far  behind,  and  some 
excellent  work  was  done  also  in  Brazil 
and  Argentina.  Within  the  area  of  the 
United  States  the  art  had  made  very  con- 
siderable advance  in  two  culture  centers — 
the  Pueblo  region  of  the  S.  W.  and  the 
great  mound  nrovince  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  ana  the  Gulf  states.  Over 
the  remainder  of  North  America,  n. 
of  Mexico,  the  potter's  art  was  limited 
to  the  making  of  rude  utensils  or  was 
practically  unknown.  The  Pueblo  tribes 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  adjacent  tribes  to  lesser  ex- 
tent, still  practise  the  art  in  its  aboriginal 
form,  ana  the  Cherokee  and  Catawba 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  have  not 
yet  ceased  to  manufacture  utensils  of 
clay,  although  the  shapes  have  been  much 
modified  by  contact  with  the  whites. 
The  Choctaw  of  Mississippi  and  the  Man- 
aan  of  the  mid- 
dle Missouri  val- 
ley have  but  re- 
cently abandoned 
the  art. 

It  has  been  ob- 
served that  pot- 
tery is  not  among 
the  earlier  arts 
practised  by 
primitive  peo- 
ples. With  nom- 
ads it  is  not  avail- 
able because  of 
the  fragility  of  the  utensils,  but  sedentary 
life  encourages  its  development.  Among 
the  more  pnmitive  peoples  stone-boiling 
in  baskets  and  in  bark  and  wooden  ves- 
sels was  and  is  practised,  and  even  with 
some  fully  sedentary  tribes,  as  those  of 
the  N.  W,  coast,  these  vessels  have  not  yet 
been  replaced  by  earthenware.  The  in- 
troduction or  rise  of  the  potter'sart  among 
primitive  peoples  is  believed  to  corre- 
spond somewhat  closely  with  the  initial 
stages  of  barbarism;  but  this  idea  must 
be  liberally  interpreted,  as  some  tribes 
well  advanced  toward  higher  barbarism 
are  without  it. 


CMBfiOKEt  POT  WITH  Stamp  Dc- 

•I0N8.       HI  KMT  10  IN. 


The  clay  used  was  mixed  with  various 
tempering  ingredients,  such  as  sand  or 
pulverised  stone,  potsherds,  and  sheiks; 
the-shapes  were  extremely  varied  and  een- 
erall^  were  worked  oat  by  the  hand,  aided 
by  simple  modeling  tools.  The  building 
of  the  vessel,  the  principal  product  of  the 
potter's  art,  varied  with^  the  different 
tribes.  Usually  a  bit  of 'the  clay  was 
shaped  into  a  disk  for  the  base,  and  the 
walls  were  carried  np  by  adding  strips  of 
cla^  until  the  rim 
was  reached.  [ 
When  the  strips  ' 
were  long  they 
were  carried 
around  as  a  spiral 
coil.  As  the  height 
increased  the  clay 
was  allowed  to  set 
suflSciently  to  sup- 
port the  added 
weight.  The 
Pueblo  potters,  to 
facilitate  the  work 
of  modeling, 
sometimes  placed  the  incipient  vessel  in 
a  shallow  basket,  or  upon  the  bottom 
fragment  of  an  old  vessel,  or,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  Zuili,  upon  a  specially  made 
dish.  As  a  rule,  the  baking  was  done 
in  open  or  smothered  fires  or  in  ex- 
tremely crude  furnaces,  and  the  paste 
remained  comparatively  soft.  In  Cen- 
tral America  a  variety  of  ware  was  made 
with  hard  paste  somewhat  resembling 
our  stoneware.  Notwithstandinjj  the  re- 
markable aptness  of  the  Amencans  in 
this  art,  and  their  great  skill  in  modeling, 
they  had  not  achieved  the  wheel,  nor  hsui 
they  fully  mastered  the  art  of  glazing. 


MANOAN    POT. 


RoutcTTC  ueeo  in  oecoRATiNa  EARTHCNWAiie.     (reotoration) 

In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  a  variety  of 
pottery  is  found  on  deserted  village  sites 
showing  rather  crude  decorative  designs 
executed  in  a  medium  usually  of  brownish 
and  greenish  hues  having  the  effect  of  a 
glaze,  and  while  the  nature  of  the  mixture 
is  not  well  known,  chemical  examination 
shows  that  in  some  cases  at  least  this  is  a 
salt  glaze.  Women  were  the  potters,  and 
the  product  consisted  mainly  of  vessels 
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for  hoaeehold  use.  although  the  most  cul- 
tured tribes  made  and  decorated  vases 
for  exclusiveljr  ceremonial  purposes.  In 
some  communities  a  wide  range  of  articles 


San  JUAN  PuetLO  woman  Polishino  a  Bowl 

was  made,  the  plastic  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial having  leu  to  the  shaping  of  many 
fanciful  forms.  Florida  burial  mounds 
^ntain  many  rudely  shaped  veR*<el8,  often 


PAOOLE  STAMPS   FOR   DECORATING  POTTERY.       «,  FiOURtS  CUT 
•      IN  WOOD,  Cherokee;  b,  coro  covered  (restoration) 

toy-like,  ])esides  other  articles  of  clay  in 
great  variety,  manifcHtly  intendeii  as  mor- 
tuary offerings  and  not  to  serve  any  prac- 
ticalend  (Moort). 


The  ornamentation  of  vases  included 
the  modeling  of  various  life  forms  in  the 
round  and  in  relief,  and  incising,  im- 
printing, and  stampiiup  designs  of  many 
kinds  in  the  soft  clay.  The  more  advanced 
potters  employed  color  in  surface  finish 
and  in  executing  various  designs.  The 
designs  were  often  geometric  and  primi- 
tive in  type,  but  in  many  sections  life 
forms  were  introduced  in  great  variety 
and  profusion,  and  these  were  no  doubt 
often  symbolic,  having  definite  relation 


MODERN  ZUhi  OLLAS 

to  the  use  of  the  object,  ceremonial  or 
otherwise.  Unbroken  examples  of  earth- 
enware are  preserved  mainly  through 
burial  with  the  dead,  and  the  numerous 
specimens  in  our  collections  were  obtained 
mainly  from  burial  places.  On  inhabited 
sites  the  vessels  are  usually  broken,  but 
even  in  this  form  they  are  of  great  value 
to  the  archeologist  for  the  reason  that 
they  contain  markings  or  other  features 
peculiar  to  the  tribes  concerned  in  their 
manufacture. 


ZUfil  DECORATING  WITH  DESIGNS  IN  COLOR.       Santa  Ft  Ry.  ) 

The  ancient  potters  of  the  Pueblo 
country  excelled  those  of  the  historic 
pericMlin  the  quality  and  beauty  of  their 
ware,  ag  in  Tusayan,  and  some  varieties 
are  without  a  rival  in  the  art  k.  of  the 
valley  of  Mexico.  We  here  recognize 
numerous  groups  of  proilucts  representing 
different  communities,  triljes,  or  groups 
of  tril)es,  but  there  is  a  general  resem- 
blance   throughout   in    form,   material, 
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method  of  manofactare,  and  ornament 
This  is  true  of  the  pottery  of  the  present 
tribee;  the  ware  of  the  Zufii,  for  example, 
althoiigh  bavins  a  family  resemblance  to 
the  wares  of  the  Hopi,  the  Acoma,  the  8ia, 
and  the  Cochiti,  is  readily  distinguished 
from  them.  Apparently  the  most  primi- 
tive pottery  of 
the  region  is  the 
coiled  ware, 
which  is  built  up 
of  strips  of  clay 
so  coiled  and  in- 
dented as  to  give 
the  effect  of  bas- 
ketry. This  and 
the  white  ware 
with  decorations 
in  black  lines 
and  figures  are 
apparently  con- 
nected more  es- 
pecially with  the 
diff-dwelling 
period  (see  CUff- 
dwellinas).  The 
beautiml  poly- 
chrome vases  of 
the  ancient  Uopi 
of  Arizona  are 
the  most  artistic  of  northern  ceramic 
products.  They  are  well  illustrated  by 
collections  from  the  ancient  sites  of 
Homolobi,  Sikyatki,  and  Shongopovi 
(Fewkes). 

The  tribes  of  the  plains  did  not  prac- 
tise the  art  save  in  its  simplest  forms,  but 


of  life  forms— men,  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes;  and  the  grote^ue  was  much  af- 
fected. Aside  trom  plastic  embellish- 
ment, the  vases  were  decorated  in  color, 
and  more  especially  in  incised  and 
stamped  desi^s,  those  on  the  Gulf  coast 
presenting  sUght  suggestions  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  semi- 
civilized  cul- 
tures of  Yuca- 
tan, Mexico,  and 
the  West  Indies. 
The  pottery  of 
the  tribes  of  the 
N.  Atlantic  states 
and  Canada  con- 
sifts  mainly  of 
simple  culinary 
utensils,  mostly 
round  or  conical 
bodied  bowls 
and  pots  deco- 
rated with  angu- 
lar incised  lines 
and  textile  im- 
printings.  The 
best  examples 
are  recovered 
from  burial 


ZUNU      BUILOINQ  AND  SMOOTHING  PROCESSES 


places  in  central- 
southern  New  York  and  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania—the region  occupied  from  the  earli- 
est times  by  the  Iroquois.  The  clay  tobacco 


MOUND  WARE.    a.  Wisconsin;  heioht  ti  in.   ^i  South  Carolina; 

HeiOHT  B  IN. 

pipes  of  this  section  are  unusually  inter- 
esting, and  display  decided  skill  in  mod- 
eling, although  this  work  has  been  in- 


zuNi  Fimna  earthenware,     (santa  fe  ry.  ) 


the  ancient  tribes  of  the  middle  and  lower 
Mississippi  valley  and  the  Gulf  states 
were  excellent  potters.  The  forms  of  the 
vessels  and  the  stvles  of  decoration  are 
exceedingly  varied^  and  indicate  a  re- 
markable predilection  for  the  modeling 


MOUND  WARE,  ARKANSAS.     HEIGHT  10   IN. 

fluenced  to  some  extent  by  the  presence 
of  the  whites  (Holmes).     The  practical 
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ANCIENT   PUEBLO  COILED  WARE. 


absence  of  pottery  from  the  Pacific  states 
and   British  Columbia   is   noteworthy. 
The  few  rude  vessels  found  in  central  and 
southern   Cali- 
fornia are  be- 
lieved to  be  of 
somewhat    late 
origin,  and  may 
be   due  to   the 
influence  of  the 
Pueblo    tribes 
on  the  E.    The 
principal  earth- 
en relics  of  well- 
determined   an- 
tiquity are  clay 
pellets,  probab- 
ly intended  for 
use  in  slings,  labret-like  forms,   beads, 
etc.,  obtained  from  mounds  in  the  San 
Joaauin    valley 
(Holmes).     Ac- 
cording to  Culin, 
clav  pellets  are 
still  used  by  the 
Pomo  with  the 
sling  for  hunting 
birds.  The  early 
and  very  general 
use  of  basketry 
and  of  stone  ves- 
sels in  this  re- 
gion may  have 
operated  to  re- 
tard the  devel- 
opment of    the  potter's  art     N.    of  the 
Cfanadian  boundary  conditions  were  not 
favorable  to  the 
development  of 
this    art,     al- 
though   speci- 
mens    of    rude 
earthenware  are 
obtained    from 
mounds    and 
other    sites     in 
New  Brunswick 
( Matthew     and 
K  ain  ),    the 
Lakes  provinces 
(Boyle),    the 
Red  r.  country  (Montgomery),  and  in 
Alaska  as  far  as  Pt  Barrow  (Murdoch). 
Nelson  describes  the 
manufacture  of  pot- 
tery at  St  Michael, 
on  Norton  sd.,  and 
Hough  mentions  the 
occurrence  of  earth- 
enware lamps  in  the 
Yukon  valley  and  on 
St  Lawrence  id.   See 
Arty  Ornament. 
Consult     Abbott, 
Prim.  Indus.,  1881 
Ann.  Archa'ol.  Reps.  Ontario,  1888-1907 
Beauchamp  in  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus. 


Of  HIIOHT  18  IN.;   b,  HCIOtfr  •  IN> 


MOUND  WARE,    NORTH   CAROLINA.       CORD  AND  NET  DECORATION. 
4I  IN.  ;    b,  HEIGHT  Sl  IN. 


IROQUOIS,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Cushing  in  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1886;  Del- 
lenbaugh,  North  Americans  of  Yester- 
day, 1^1;  Evers  in  Cont.  St  Louis  Acad. 
Sci.,  pt.  I,  1880; 
Fewkes  (1)  in 
17th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1898,  (2)  in 
22d  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1903;  Foster, 
Prehist.  Races, 
1878;  Fowke, 
Archseol.  Hist. 
Ohio,  1902;  Har- 
rington in  Am. 
Anthrop.,x,  no. 
4,  1908;  Harri- 
son in  Proc.  and 
Coll.  Wyoming 
Hist,  and  Geol.  Soc,  1886;  Holmes  (1) 
in  Bull.  Geog.  and  Geol.  Surv.  Terr.,  11, 
no.  1,  1876,  (2) 
in  3d  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1884,  (3)  in 
4th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1886,  (4)  in 
20th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1903;  Hough 
in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1901, 1902; 
C.  C.  Jones, 
Antiq.So.  Inds., 
1873;  J.  Jones  in 
8  m  i  t  h  s  o  n. 
Cont.,  XXII, 
1876:  Matthew 
in  Bull.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  New  Brunswick, 
no.  3,  1884;  Matthew  and  Kain,  ibid., 
V,  no.  23,  1905; 
Mills  in  Ohio 
Archseol.  and 
Hist.  Quar., 
XIII,  no.  2,  1904; 
Moore,  various 
reports  on  ex- 
plorations, in 
Jour.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila., 
1894-1908; 
Moorehead, 
Prehist.  Impls., 
1900;  Morgan, 
Murdoch  in   11th 


IROQUOIS,  VERMONT 


League    Iroq.,    1904; 


ESiOMO,  ALASKA.      (nELSOn) 


ANCIENT  HOPI    POLYCHROME  WARE 


Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
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B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Nordenskiold,  Cliff  Dwell- 
ers of  the  Mesa  Verde,  1893;  Putnam  in 
Peabodv  Mus.  Repe.;  Read  and  Whittle- 
sey in  Ohio  Centen.  Rep.,  1877;  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  i-vi,  1851-67;  Squier 
and  Davis  in 
Smithson.  Cont., 
1, 1848;  J.  Steven- 
son (1)  in  2d  Rep. 


MOUND  VA8E8;   HUMAN  FCMM8.     O,  Arkansas;  HeiOHT  •!  IN. 
b,  Missouri;  hiioht  t^  m. 

B.  A.  E.,  1883,  (2)  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1884;  M.  C.  Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1894;  Stites,  Economics  of  tne  Iro- 
quois, 1905;  Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1894;  Thruston,  Antiq.  Tenn.,  1897; 


ANCIENT  PUEBLO  WARE;    DE8ION8  IN  BLACK  ON  WHITE  GROUND 
O,  HIIGHT  8  IN.  ;    i!>i  HIIOHT  6  IN. 

Will  and  Spinden  in  Peabody  Mus.  Pa- 

Jers,  III,  no.  4,  1906;  Willoughby  (1)  in 
our.  Am.  Folk-lore,  x,  no.  36, 1897,  (2)  in 
Putman  Mem.  Vol.,  1909;  Wyman  in 
Mem.  Peabody  Acad.  Sci.,  i,  no.  4, 1875. 

(W.  H.  H.) 

Pottery  Hill.  The  local  name  of  a  pre- 
historic pueblo  ruin,  oval  in  shape,  meas- 
uring 228  by  150  ft,  situated  on  the  n. 
side  of  the  Salt  and  Little  Colorado  r. 
watershed,  in  the  White  mts.,  near  Lin- 
den, Navajo  co.,  Ariz. — Hough  in  Nat. 
Mus.  Rep.  1901,  297,  1903- 


Potnye  ( Po-tzurye) .  A  prehistoric  pue- 
blo of  the  Tewa,  on  a  mesa  w.  of  the  Kio 
Grande  in  N.  New  Mexico,  between  San 
Ildefonso  pueblo  on  the  n.  and  the  Rito 
de  los  Fnjoles  on  the  b.— Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  78,  1892. 

PonohM.    See  Bags,  Receptacles, 

Ponxouoma.  A  former  Costanoan  vil- 
lage, said  to  have  been  connected  with 
Sfui  Juan  Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Engel- 
hardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Powoomonet  A  vi  llage  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Rappahannock  r., in  Richmond  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Powell.    See  Osceola. 

Powethiek  (properly  PavflshVcf^j  *  he  who 
shakes  [something]  off  [himself  ],'  a  mas- 
culine proper  name  in  the  Bear  clan,  the 
ruling  clan  of  the  Foxes).  A  Fox  chief 
at  the  period  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  in 
1832.  It  was  he,  rather  than  Keokuk,  to 
whom  was  due  the  weakening  of  Black 
Hawk's  fiffhting  power.  The  tie  which 
held  together  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  had  for 
some  time  been  growing  weak,  and  when 
Kwaskwamia,  a  subordinate  Sauk  chief, 
ceded  away  the  Rock  River  country  in 
Illinois,  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  the  rest  of  the  people,  Poweshiek 
with  most  of  the  Foxes  withdrew  from 
the  others  and  crossed  the  Mississippi  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Davenport, 
Iowa.  When  the  nghtine  began  they 
were  joined  here  by  KeoKuk  and  the 
fleeing  Sauk,  and  later  also  by  the  de- 
feated hostiles,  to  whom  they  gave  pro- 
tection. Poweshiek  died  in  Kansas.  In 
behalf  of  his  tribe  he  signed  the  treaty 
of  Ft  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  111.,  Sept. 
21,  1832;  treaties  made  in  the  same  local- 
ity, Sept.  27  and  28,  1836;  Washington, 
Oct,  21.  1837;  and  Sac  and  Fox  agency, 
Iowa,  Oct.  11,  1842.  A  county  of  Iowa 
takes  its  name  f^-om  him.  (w.  j. ) 

Powhatan  (Southern  Renape pat(;d *to7}, 
*  falls  in  a  current'  of  water. — Gerard). 
A  confederacy  of  Virginian  Algonquian 
tribes.  Their  territory  includea  the  tide- 
water section  of  Virginia  from  the  Po- 
tomac 8.  to  the  divide  between  James  r. 
and  Albemarle  sd.,  and  extended  into 
the  interior  as  far  as  the  falls  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  about  Fredericksburg  and 
Richmond.  They  also  occupied  the  Vir- 
ginia counties  b.  of  Chesapeake  bav  and 
possibly  included  some  tnbes  in  lower 
Maryland.  In  the  piedmont  region  w. 
of  them  were  the  hostile  Monacan  and 
Manahoac,  while  on  the  s.  were  the 
Chowanoc,  Nottowav,  and  Meherrin  of 
Iroquoian  stock.  Altnough  little  is  known 
in  regard  to  the  language  of  these  tribes, 
it  is  believed  they  were  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Delawares  than  to  any  oi  the 
northern  or  more  westerly  tribes,  and 
were  derived  either  from  them  or  from 
the  same  stem.    Brinton,  in  his  tentative 
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arrangement,  placed  them  between  the 
Delawares  and  Nanticoke  on  one  side 
and  the  Pamptico  on  the  other. 

When  first  known  the  Powhatan  had 
nearly  200  villaffes,  more  than  160  of 
which  are  named  by  Capt  John  Smith 
on  his  map.  The  Powhatan  tribes  were 
visited  by  some  of  the  earliest  explorers' 
of  the  period  of  the  discovery,  and  in 
1570  the  Sfjaniards  established  among 
them  a  Jesuit  mission,  which  had  but  a 
brief  existence.  Fifteen  years  later  the 
southern  tribes  were  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  English  settlers  at  Roanoke 
id.,  but  little  was  known  of  them  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Jamestown  set 
tlement  in  1607.  The  Indians  were 
^nerally  friendly  until  driven  to  hostil- 
ity by  the  exactions  of  tha  whites,  when 
petty  warfare  ensued  until  peace  was 
brought  about  through  the  marriage  of 
Powhatan's  daughter  to  John  Rol^,  an 
Englishman,  {^e  Pocah/mtas),  A  few 
years  later  the  Indians  were  thinned  by 
pestilence,  and  in  1618  Powhatan  died 
and  left  tne  government  to  Opechanca- 
nough.  The  confederacy  seems  to  have 
been  of  recent  origin  at  the  period  of 
Powhatan's  succession,  as  it  then  included 
but  7  of  the  so-called  tribes  besides  his 
own,  all  the  others  having  been  con- 
quered by  himself  during  his  lifetime. 

Opechancanough  was  the  deadly  foe  of 
the  whites,  and  at  once  be^an  secret 
preparations  for  a  general  uprising.  On 
Mar.  22,  1622,  a  simultaneous  attack 
was  made  along  the  whole  frontier,  in 
which  347  of  the  English  were  killed  in 
a  few  hours,  and  every  settlement  was 
destroyed  excepting  those  immediately 
around  Jamestown,  where  the  whites  had 
been  warned  in  time.  As  soon  as  the 
English  could  recover  from  the  first 
shock,  a  war  of  extermination  was  begun 
against  ttie  Indians.  It  was  ordered 
that  three  expeditions  should  be  under- 
taken yearly  against  them  in  order  that 
they  might  have  no  chance  to  plant 
their  corn  or  build  their  wigwams,  and 
the  commanders  were  forbidden  to  make 
peace  upon  any'  terms  whatever.  A 
large  number  of  Indians  were  at  one 
time  induced  to  return  to  their  homes  by 
promises  of  peace,  but  all  were  massacred 
m  their  villages  and  their  houses  burned. 
The  ruse  was  attempted  a  second  time, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  The  war  went  on 
for  14  vears,  until  both  sides  were  ex- 
hausted, when  peace  was  made  in  1636. 
The  greatest  battle  was  fought  in  1625 
at  Pamunkey,  where  Grov.  Wvatt  de- 
feated nearly  1,000  Indians  ana  burned 
their  village,  the  principal  one  then  ex- 
isting. 

Peace  lasted  until  1 641 ,  when  the  Indians 
were  aroused  bv  new  encroachments  of 
the  whites,  and,  Opechancanough,  then 
an  aged  man,  organized  another  general 


attack,  which  he  led  in  person.  In  a 
single  day  600  whites  were  killed^  but 
after  about  a  year  the  old  chief  was  taken 
and  shot  By  his  death  the  confederacy 
was  broken  up,  and  the  tribes  made  sepa- 
rate treaties  of  peace  and  were  put  upon 
reservations,  wnich  were  constantly  re- 
duced in  size  by  sale  or  by  confiscation 
upon  slight  pretense.  AbJout  1656  the 
Cnerokee  from  the  mountains  invaded 
the  lowlands.  The  Pamunkey  chief  with 
100  of  his  men  joined  the  whites  in  re- 
sisting the  invasion,  but  they  were  almost 
all  killed  in  a  desperate  battle  on  Shocco 
cr.,  Richmond.  In  1669  a  census  of  the 
Powhatan  tribes  showed  528  warriors, 
or  about  2,100  souls,  still  surviving,  the 
Wicocomoco  being  then  the  largest  tribe, 
with  70  warriors,  while  the  Pamunkey 
had  become  reduced  to  50. 

In  1675  some  Conestoga,  driven  by 
the  Iroquois  from  their  country  on  the 
Susquehanna,  entered  Virginia  and  com- 
mitted depi^ations.  The  Virginian 
tribes  were  accused  of  these  act^  and 
several  unauthorized  expeditions  were  led 
against  them  by  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  being  killed  and  villages 
destroyed.  The  InoQans  at  last  gathered 
in  a  fort  near  Richmond  and  made  prep- 
arations for  defense.  In  Aug.,  1676, 
the  fort  was  stormed,  and  men,  women, 
and  children  were  massacred  by  the 
whites.  The  adjacent  stream  was  after- 
ward known  as  Bloody  run  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. The  scattered  survivors  asked 
peace,  which  was  granted  on  condition  of 
an  annual  tribute  from  each  village.  In 
1722  a  treaty  was  made  at  Albany  by 
which  the  Iroquois  agreed  to  cease  their 
attacks  upon  the  Powhatan  tribes,  who 
were  represented  at  the  conference  by 
four  chiefs.  Iroquois  hostility  antedated 
the  settlement  of  Virginia.  With  the 
treaty  of  Albany  the  history  of  the  Pow- 
hatan tribes  practically  ceased,  and  the 
remnants  of  the  confederacy  dwindled 
silently  to  final  extinction.  About  1705 
Beverley  had  described  them  as  ''almost 
wasted.  ^^  They  then  had  12  villages,  8  of 
which  were  on  the  Eastern  shore,  the 
only  one  of  consequence  being  Pamunkey, 
with  about  150  souls.  Those  on  the  East- 
em  shore  remained  until  1831,  when  the 
few  surviving  individuals,  having  become 
so  much  mixed  with  negro  blood  as  to  be 
hardly  distinguishable,  were  driven  oflf 
during  the  excitement  caused  by  the  slave 
rising  under  Nat  Turner.  Some  of  them 
had  previously  joined  the  Nanticoke. 
Jefferson's  statement,  in  his  Notes  on 
Virginia,  regarding  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  the  Powhatan  remnant  in  1785, 
are  very  misleading.  He  represents  them 
as  reduced  to  the  Pamunkey  and  Matta- 
pony,  making  altogether  only  about  15 
men,  much  mixed  with  negro  blood,  and 
only  a  few  of  the  older  ones  preserving 
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the  language.  The  fact  is  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  confederacy  most 
then  have  numbered  not  far  from  1,000, 
m  several  tribal  bands,  with  a  consider- 
able percentage  still  speaking  the  lan- 
gm^e^  They  now  nmnber  altogether 
about  700,  including  the  Chickahominy, 
Nandsemond,  Pamunkey,  and  Mattapony 
(a.  v.)t  wiUi  several  smaller  bands. 
Henry  Spelman,  who  was  prisoner  among 
the  Powhatan  for  some  time,  now  in  the 
house  of  one  chief  and  then  in  that  of 
another,  mentions  several  interesting  cus- 
toms. The  priests,  he  says,  shaved  the 
right  side  of  the  head,  leaving  a  little 
lock  at  the  ear,  and  some  of  them  had 
beards.  The  common  people  pulled  out 
the  hairs  of  the  beard  as  fast  as  they 
grew.  They  kept  the  hair  on  the  right 
side  of  the  h«ad  cut  short,  **that  it 
might  not  hinder  them  by  flappinge 
about  their  bowstringe  when  they  draw 
it  to  shoott;  but  on  ye  other  side  they 
let  it  grow  and  hfiue  a  long  locke  hang- 
inge  doune  ther  shoulder.''  Tattooing 
was  practised  to  some  extent,  especially 
by  the  women.  Among  the  better  sort 
it  was  the  custom,  when  eating,  for  the 
men  to  sit  on  mats  round  about  the 
house,  to  each  of  whom  the  women 
brought  a  dish,  as  they  did  not  eat  to- 
gether out  of  one  dish.  Their  marriage 
customs  were  similar  to  those  among 
other  Indian  tribes,  but,  according  to 
Spelman,  **ye  man  goes  not  unto  an^ 

glace  to  be  married;  but  ye  woman  is 
rought  unto  him  wher  he  dwelleth." 
If  the  presents  of  a  young  warrior  were 
accepted  by  his  mistress,  she  was  con- 
sidered as  having  agreed  to  become  his 
wife,  and,  without  any  further  explana- 
tion to  her  femily,  'went  to  his  hut, 
which  became  her  home,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  ended.  Polygamy,  Spelman 
asserts,  was  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, depending  upon  the  ability  to  pur- 
chase wives;  Burk  says,  however,  that 
they  eenerally  had  but  one  wife.  Their 
burial  customs  varied  according  to  local- 
ity and  the  dignity  of  the  person.  The 
bodies  of  their  chiefs  were  placed  on 
scaffolds,  the  flesh  beins  first  removed 
from  the  bones  and  dried,  then  wrapijed 
with  the  bones  in  a  mat,  and  the  remains 
were  then  laid  in  their  order  with  those  of 
others  who  had  previously  died.  For 
their  ordinary  burials  they  dug  deep  holes 
in  the  earth  with  very  sharp  stakes,  and, 
wrapping  the  corpse  in  the  skins,  laid  it 
upon  sticks  in  the  ground  and  covered  it 
with  earth. 

They  believed  in  a  multitude  of  minor 
deities,  paying  a  kind  of  worship  to 
everything  that  was  able  to  do  tnem 
harm  beyond  their  prevention,  such  as 
fire,  water,  lightning,  and  thunder,  etc. 
They  also  had  a  kind  of  chief  deity  vari- 
ously termed  Okee,  Quioccos,  or  Kiwasa, 


of  whom  they  made  images,  which  were 
usually  placed  in  their  burial  temples. 
They  Delieved  in  immortaUty,  but  the 
special  abode  of  the  spirits  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  well  defined.  The 
office  of  werowance,  or  chieftaincy,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  hereditary  through 
the  female  line,  passing  first  to  the 
brothers,  if  there  were  anv,  and  then 
to  the  male  descendants  of  sisters,  but 
never  in  the  male  line.  The  Chicka- 
hominy, it  is  said,  had  no  such  custom 
nor  any  regular  chief,  the  priests  and 
leading  men  ruling,  except  in  war,  when 
the  warriors  selected  a  leader. 

According  to  Smith,  *^  their  houses  are 
built  like  our  arbors,  of  small  young 
sprigs,  bowed  and  tied,  and  so  close 
covered  with  mats  or  the  bark  of  trees 
very  handsomely,  that  notwithstanding 
wind,  rain,  or  weather  they  are  as  warm 
as  stoves,  but  very  smoky,  yet  at  the 
top  of  the  house  there  is  a  hole  made  for 
the  smoke  to  go  into  right  over  the  fire." 
According  to  White's  pictures  they  were 
oblong,  with  a  roundea  roof  (see  Habita- 
tions), They  varied  in  length  from  12  to 
24  yds. ,  and  some  were  as  much  as  36yds. 
long,  though  not  of  great  width.  They 
were  formed  of  poles  or  saplings  fixed  in 
the  ground  at  regular  intervals,  which  were 
Itxint  over  from  the  sides  so  as  to  form  an 
arch  at  the  top.  Pieces  running  horizon- 
tally were  fastened  with  withes,  to  serve 
as  braces  and  as  supports  for  bark,  mats, 
or  other  coverings.  Many  of  their  towns 
were  inclosed  with  palisades,  consisting 
of  posts  planted  in  the  ground  and  stand - 
inff  10  or  12  ft  hi^h.  The  gate  was  usu- 
ally an  overlapping  gap  in  the  circuit 
of  palisades.  Where  great  strength  and 
security  were  required,  a  triple  stockade 
was  sometimes  made.  These  inclosing 
walls  sometimes  encompassed  the  whole 
town;  in  other  cases  only  the  chief's 
house,  the  burial  house,  and  the  more  im- 
portant dwellings  were  thus  surrounded. 
They  appear  to  have  made  considerable 
advance  in  agriculture,  cultivating  2  or 
3  varieties  of  maize,  b^ms,  certain  kinds 
of  melons  or  pimipkins,  several  varieties 
of  roots,  and  even  2  or  3  kinds  of  fruit 
trees. 

They  computed  by  the  decimal  system. 
Their  years  were  reckoned  by  winters, 
cohonksy  as  they  called  them,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  note  of  the  wild  geese,  which 
came  to  them  every  winter.  They  di- 
vided the  year  into  five  seasons,  viz,  the 
budding  or  blossoming  of  spring;  earing 
of  com,  or  roasting-ear  time;  the  sum- 
mer^ or  highest  sun;  the  com  harvest, 
or  fell  of  the  leaf,  and  the  winter,  or 
cohonk.  Months  were  counted  as  moons, 
without  relation  to  the  number  in  a  year; 
but  they  arranged  them  so  that  they  re- 
tumed  under  the  same  names,  as  the 
moon  of  stags,  the  com  moon,  first  and 
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second  moon  of  cohonks  (geese),  etc. 
They  divided  the  day  into  three  parts, 
*'the  rise,  power,  and  lowering  of  the 
sun."  They  kept  their  accounts  by  knots 
on  strings  or  by  notches  on  a  stick. 

The  estimate  of  population  given  by 
Smith  is  2.400  warriors.  Jefferson,  on 
the  basis  of  this,  made  their  total  pKDpu- 
lation  about  8,000. 

The  tribes,  in  the  order  of  their  loca- 
tion on  Smith's  map,  were  as  follows: 
Tauzenent,  Fairfax  co.;  Potomac,  Staf- 
ford and  King  Greorge  cos.;  Cuttatawo- 
men.  King  George  co.;  Pissasec,  Kinja^ 
Greorge  and  Richmond  cos. ;  Onawmani- 
ent,  Westmoreland  co.;  Rappahannock, 
Richmond  co. ;  Moraughtacund,  Lancas- 
ter and  Richmond  cos.;  Secacawoni, 
Northumberland  co. ;  Wicocomoco, 
Northumberland  co.;  Nantaughtacund, 
Essex  and  Caroline  cos.;  Mattapony, 
Matta^ny  r.;  Mummapacune,  York  r. 
(mentioned  by  Strachey);  Pamunkey, 
King  William  co. ;  Werowocomoco,  Glou- 
cester CO.;  Fiankatank,  Piankatank;  r.: 
Pataunck  (mentioned  by  Strach^)  and 
You^htanund,  Pamunkey  r.;  Chicka-- 
hominy,  Chickahominy  r.;  Powhatan, 
Henrico  co.;  Arrohattoc,  Henrico  co.; 
Weanoc,  Charles  City  co.;  Paspahegh, 
Charles  City  and  James  City  cos. ;  Chis- 
kiac,  York  co.;  Kecoughtan,  Elizabeth 
City  CO.;  Appomattoc,  Chesterfield  co.; 
Quioucohanoc,  Surry  co. ;  Warrasqueoc, 
Isle  of  Wight  CO.;  Nansemond,  Nanse- 
mond  CO.;  Chesapeake,  Princess  Anne 
CO.;  Accohanoc,  Accomac  and  North- 
ampton cos. ;  Accomac,  Northampton  co. 
Several  other  names  appear  in  later  times 
as  the  broken  tribes  formed  new  combi- 
nations. 

The  following  were  Powhatan  villages: 
Accohanoc,  Accomac,  Acconoc,  Acco- 
queck,  Accossuwinck,  Acquack,  Anaske- 
noans,  Appocant,  Appomattoc,  Arrohat- 
toc, Askakep,  Assaomeck,  Assuweska, 
Attamtuck,  Aubomesk,  Aureuapeugh, 
Cantaunkack,  Capahowasic,  Cattachip- 
tico,  Cawwontoll,  Chawopo,  Checopisso- 
wo,  Chesakawon,  Chesapeak,  Chicones- 
sex,  Chincoteague,  Chiskiac,  Cinquack, 
Cinquoteck,  Cuttatawomen  (1),  Cuttata- 
women(2),  Gangasco,  Kapawnich,  Kera- 
hocak,  Kiequotank,  Kupkipcock,  Mach- 
apunga  (1),  Machapunga  (2),  Mama- 
nahunt,  Mamanassy,  Mangoraca,  Man- 
toughquemec,  Martoughquaunk,  Massa- 
woteck,  Matchopick,  Matchut,  Matho- 
mauk,  Matomkin,  Mattacock,  Mattacunt, 
Mattanock,  Maysonec,  Menapucunt, 
Menaskunt,  Meyascosic,  Mohominge, 
Mokete,  Moraughtacund,  Mouanast,  Mut- 
chut,  Muttamussinsack,  Myghtuckpassu, 
Namassingakent,  Namerougnquena,  Nan- 
semond,  Nantapoyac,  Nantaughtacund, 
Nawacaten,  Nawnautough,  Nechanicok, 
Nepawtacum,  Onancock,  Onawmanient, 


Opisoopank,  Oqnomock,  Orapaks,  Otta- 
chugh,  Ozatawomen,  Ozenic,  Pamacocac, 
Pamawauk,  Pamuncoroy,  Pamunkey, 
Papiscone,  Pasaughtacock,  Paspahegh, 
Paspanegh,  Passaunkack,  Pastanza,  Paw- 
cocomac,  Peccarecamek,  Piankatank,  Pis- 
sacoac,  Pissasec,  Poruptanck,  Potaucao, 
Potomac,  Powcomonet,  Powhatan,  Poyek- 
tauk,  Poykemkack,  Ptingoteque,  Quack- 
coliowaon,  Quioucohanock,  Quiyough, 
Rappahannock,  Rickahake,  Ri^hkahauk, 
Ritanoe,  Roscows,  Secacawoni,  Secobec, 
Shamapa,  Skicoak,  Sockobeck,  Tantuc- 
quask,  Tauxenent,  Teracosick,  Utenstank, 
Uttamussac,  Uttamussamacoma,  Waconi- 
ask,  Warrasqueoc,  Weanoc,  Wecuppom, 
Werawahon,  Werowacomoco,  Wicocom- 
oco, Winsack. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  found  in 
Arber's  edition  of  Smith's  Works,  con- 
sult Mooney,  Willoughby,  Gerard,  and 
Bushnell  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  1, 
1907.  (j.  M.) 

PooluttaB.— Hennepin,  Cont.  of  New  Discov.,  map, 
1696.  PowhAUB.— 6e  la  Warre  (1611)  in  Maw.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  8.,  IX,  6. 1871.  Powhatanio  oonfed- 
•raoT.— Kingsley.  Stand.  Nat.^ist.,  pt.  6, 151, 1885. 
Powhattaaa.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc., 
n,  civ,  1848.  Saohdaffucfaroonaw.— Ibid.,  60  (Iro- 
quois name).    Baohdayngha.— Ibid. 

Powhatan.  The  ruling  chief  and  prac- 
tically the  founder  of  the  Powhatan  con- 
federacy (q.  V.)  in  Virginia  at  the  period 
of  the  first  Engl  ish  settlement  H  is  proper 
name  was  Wahunsonacock,  but  he  was 
commonly  known  as  Powhatan  from  one 
of  his  favorite  residences  at  the  falls  of 
James  r.  (Richmond).  According  to 
Smith,  of  some  30  cognate  tribes  subject 
to  his  rule  in  1607,  all  but  six  were  his 
own  conquests.  At  the  time  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  English,  Powhatan  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  about  60  years  of  age, 
of  dignified  bearing,  and  reserved  and 
stem  disposition.  His  first  attitude  to- 
ward the  whites  was  friendly  although 
suspicious,  but  hesoon  became  embittered 
by  the  exactions  of  the  newcomers.  On 
the  treacherous  seizure  of  his  fovorite 
daughter,  Pocahontas  (q.  v.),  in  1613,  he 
became  openly  hostile,  out  was  happily 
converted  for  the  time  through  her  mar- 
riage to  Rolfe.  He  died  in  1618,  leaving 
the  succession  to  his  brother,  Opitchapan, 
who  however  was  soon  superseded  by  a 
younger  brother,  the  noted  Opechan- 
canough  (q.  v.).  (j.  m.) 

Powhatan.  The  tribe  which  gave  name 
to  the  Powhatan  confederacy.  Its  terri- 
tory was  in  what  is  now  Henrico  co.,  Va., 
and  the  tribe  numbered  about  150  in  1608. 
The  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  the 
English  commenced  the  settlement  at 
Jamestown  was  called  Wahunsonacock, 
but  was  commonly  known  to  the  whites 
as  Powhatan  from  his  place  of  residence, 
and  the  name  was  extended  to  the  con- 
federacy, (j.  M.) 
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Powhatan.  The  village  of  the  Powhatan 
tribe,  situated  on  the  n.  bank  of  James 
r.,  Va,,  at  the  falls,  on  eround  now  form- 
ing an  eastern  suburb  oi  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond. 

Powiteh.  A  western  name  of  the  Oregon 
crab-apple  {Pyrtis  rivularis),  known  also 
aspowitch-tree,  iTompdwitshf  the  Chinook 
name  of  this  plant,  through  the  Chinook 
jargon.  (a.  r.  c.) 

Powow.  A  term  to  which  is  now  assigned 
the  foUowinfl:  meanings:  1.  A  medicine- 
man. 2.  The  conjuring  of  a  medicine-man 
over  a  patient  3.  A  dance,  feast,  or  nois^ 
celebration  preceding  a  council,  expedi- 
tion, or  hunt  4.  A  council.  5.  A  con- 
ference. The  mostrecent  use  by  the  whites 
is  in  the  sense  of  a  political  conference  or 
talk.  It  is  now  used  both  as  a  noun  and 
as  a  verb.  In  Narraganset  potudw  and  in 
Maasachuset  pauwau^  cognate  with  the 
Micmac  biVuin^  signifies  priest,  wizard, 
ma^cian.  As  Bartlett  (Diet  of  Ameri- 
canisms, 488,  1877)  remarks,  "the  name 
was  also  given  by  the  earlv  chronicles  to 
the  feasts,  dances,  and  other  public  do- 
ings of  the  red  men,  preliminary  to  a 
grand  hunt,  a  war  expedition,  or  the 
like,"  and  was  soon  adopted  by  the  whites 
**in  political  talk,  to  signify  any  uproar- 
ious meeting,  etc."  In  certain  parts  of 
the  Southern  states  the  terms  "powow 
doctor,"  and  "to  powow,"  meaning  to 
practise  witchcratt,  are  still  in  use. 
Brinton  (Lenape  Leg.,  71, 1886)  correctly 
considers  this  Algonquian  word  to  bi 
from  the  same  root  as  Chippewa  bawd- 
naj  *he  dreams  of  him,'  and  the  Cree 
pdwdmiw  *he  dreams,*  the  powow  ob- 
taining his  art  from  dreams.  The  Mass- 
achuset  pauwaUf  'he  uses  divination,' 
would  then  mean,  more  primitively,  *he 
dreams.'  (a.  r.  c.J 

Poxen.  Mentioned,  in  connection  with 
Puaray,  apparently  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
Tigua  (q.  v. )  of  New  Mexico  in  1598. — 
Oiiate  (1698)  in  Doc.In^d..  xvi,  116,1871. 

Poyektauk.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Poygratasnek.    See  Pooatacut 

Poyi.  The  Chaparral-cock  or  Road- 
runner  clan  of  Zufti,  New  Mexico.  It  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  extinct 
P^ye-kwe.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  849, 1896 
(Jbu«»' people').  Pfai-kwe.— Cusning  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  868, 1896  (given  as  "Orouse  or  Sage- 
oock  people"). 

Poykemkaok.  A  village  of  the  Powha- 
tan confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
the  Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  co., 
Va.--8nuth  (1629), Va.,i, map, repr.  1819. 

Prairie  Band  of  PotawatomL  The  divi- 
sion of  the  Potawatomi  formerly  residing 
s.  of  L.  Michigan,  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
and  Indiana.  They  adhered  more  closely 
to  their  old  ways  than  the  bands  of  the 


Wabash,  the  St  Joseph ,  and  Huron.  Some 
authors  have  supposed  them  to  be  the 
old  Mascoutens.  The  majority  of  them; 
numbering  676  in  1908,  are  now  in  Kansas, 
but  a  large  number  are  still  scattered  over 
s.  Wisconsin.  See  Potawatomi, 
Bluff  Indiaaa.— Clarke  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856. 
97,  1856.  irahknd&n'iiik.— GatBchet,  Potawatomi 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1878  (Potawatomi  name).  Pota- 
watamie  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  prairie.— Ti  ppecanoe 
treaty  (1882)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  697,  im. 

Prairie  Kiokapoo.  The  Kickapoo  for- 
merly livingin  E.  lUinoiB,  called  the  Prairie 
band  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Ver- 
milion band  on  the  Wabash. 


Klekapooa  fl^_the  (rairiet.-^^m.  St  Papers,_Ind. 
Miw.,  m,  1855. 


Aff.,  18&    1832. 


prairies.- 
Prairie 


Indians.— 8hea,   Cath. 


Prairie  la  CroMe.  A  Winnebago  village 
in  s.  B.  Wisconsin  to  which  Black  Hawk 
fled  in  1832.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5, 158, 
1848. 

Prairie  Bonde.  A  Potawatomi  village 
about  the  boundary  of  the  present  Cass 
and  VanBuren  cos.,  s.  w.  Michigan,  on  a 
tract  of  land  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  treaty  of  St  Joseph,  Mich.,  Sept. 
19,1827. 

Prayer.  In  their  endeavors  to  secure  the 
help  of  the  supernatural  powers,  the  In- 
dians, as  well  as  other  peoples,  hold  prin- 
cipally three  methods:  (1)  The  powers 
may  be  coerced  by  the  stren^^h  of  a  ritu- 
alistic performance;  (2)  their  help  may 
be  purchased  b}^  gifts  in  the  form  of  sac- 
rifices and  offerings;  or  (8)  they  may  be 
approached  by  prayer.  Frequently  the 
coercing  ritualistic  performance  and  the 
sacrifice  are  accompanied  by  prayers;  or 
the  prayer  itself  ma^  take  a  ritualistic 
form,  and  thus  attain  coercive  jwwer. 
In  this  case  the  prayer  is  called  an  incan- 
tation. Prayers  may  either  be  spoken 
words,  or  they  may  be  expressed  by 
svmbolic  objects,  which  are  placed  so 
that  they  convey  the  wishes  of  the  wor- 
shipper to  the  powers.  The  rituals  of  the 
Plains  tribes  and  those  of  the  Pueblos 
contain  many  prayers.  Thus  in  the  Hako 
ceremony  of  the  rawnee  occurs  a  prayer- 
song  in  which  the  father  of  the  powers  is 
invoked  to  send  needed  help;  in  the  Sun 
dance  (q.  v. )  of  the  Arapaho  occur  prayers 
to  the  ^* Man- Above*'  for  assistance  in  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony;  the  Zufii 
ceremonials  contain  prayers  for  rain,  food, 
and  health;  the  Hupa  of  California  offer 
a  prayer  accompanying  their  ceremonials 
asKin^  for  health.  Prayers  accompany- 
ing rituals  are  rather  rare  on  the  N. 
Pwjific  coast.  Very  often  prayers  accom- 
pany sacrifices.  They  are  given  when 
tobacco  smoke  is  offered  to  the  gods; 
they  accompanied  bloody  sacrifices  of  the 
Pawnee  ana  the  Iroquois,  as  well  as  the 
sacrifices  of  pollen  among  the  Navaho. 
Prayers  of  this  kind  very  commonly  ac- 
company the  sacrifice  of  food  to  the  souls 
of  the  deceased,  as  among  the  Algonquian 
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tribes,  Eekimo,  and  N.W.  coast  Indians. 
The  custom  of  expressing  prayers  by 
means  of  symbolic  objects  is  found  princi- 
pally among  the  Southwestern  tribes  (see 
Prayer  sticks^ . '  Prayers  are  of  ten  preceded 
by  ceremonial  purification,  fasting,  the 
use  of  emetics  and  purgatives,  which  are 


able  to  the  powers.*  Among  the  North 
American  Indians  the  prayer  cannot  be 
considered  as  necessarily  connected  with 
sacri  fice  or  as  a  substitute  for  sacri  fice,  since 
in  agreat  many  cases  prayers  forgood  luck, 
for  success,  for  protection,  or  for  the  bless- 
ing of  the  powers,  are  offered  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  idea  of  sacrifice.  While 
naturally  material  benefits  are  the  object 
of  prayer  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases, 
prayers  for  an  abstract  blessing  and  for 
ideal  objects  are  not  by  any  means  ab- 
sent. Among  the  northern  Califomian 
tribes  and  among  the  Eskimo  the  prayer 
is  often  pronounced  in  a  set  form,  the 
effectiveness  of  which  is  not  due  to  the 
willingness  of  the  supernatural  powers  to 
take  pity  on  the  mortal,  but  to  the  set 
form  m  which  the  prayer  is  delivered, 
the  prayer  formula  or  the  incantation 
being  a  charm  by  means  of  which  the 
fulfillment  of  the  prayer  can  be  secured. 
The  incantation  may  be  effective  through 
its  power  to  coerce  the  supernatural 
powers  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the 
person  praying,  or  it  may  act  as  a  charm 
which  gives  fulfillment  by  its  own  inher- 
ent power.  The  Indians  pray  not  only  to 
those  supernatural  powers  which  are  con- 
sidered the  protectors  of  man — like  the 
personal  guardians  or  the  powers  of  na- 
ture—but also  to  the  hostile  powers  that 
must  be  appeased.  See  Ceremonies^  My- 
thology, Religion^  /Sacrifice.  (f,  b. ) 

Prayer  Btioks.  Sticks  to  whicn  feath- 
ers are  attached,  used  as  ceremonial 
supplicatory  offerings.    The  most  familiar 

?rayer  sticks  are  those  made  by  the 
ueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, who  use  them  extensively  for  a 
definite  purpose,  but  analogous  objects 
representing  the  same  idea  are  employed 
in  the  ceremonies  of  nearly  all  American 
tribes.  A  great  variety  oi  prayer  sticks 
of  different  sizes  are  employed  by  the 
Pueblos,  though  perhaps  the  greatest 
number  measure  the  lenf^th  of  the  hand 
with  fingers  extended,  differing  in  form, 
number,  painting,  and  carving,  and  hav- 
ing different  kinds  of  feathers  and  objects 
attached  to  them,  according  to  their  des- 
tination and  the  person  or  persons  offer- 
ing them. 

The  making  of  prayer  sticks  among  the 
Pueblos  is  a  complicated  ceremony,  hav- 
ing a  multitude  of  minute  details  to  be 
ol»erved.  Cord  of  native  cotton  is  used 
to  attach  the  feathers,  herbs,  meal,  etc., 
to  the  sticks,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  made 


of  Cottonwood  shoots.  The  feathers  are 
those  of  particular  birds,  and  they  must 
be  perfect  and  come  from  particular  parts 
of  the  plumage.  The  paints  used  must 
be  ceremonially  gathered,  prepared, 
and  applied.  In  paho-making  even  the 
refuse — chips  of  wood,  ends  of  cord, 
etc. — is  disposed  of  in  a  prescribed  man- 
ner. Prayer  sticks  are  often  consecrated 
by  being  moistened  with  medicine, 
sprinkled  with  sacred  meal,  and  fumi- 
gated with  tobacco,  and  by  other  rites; 
and  after  prayers  have  been  breathed 
into  them  they  are  sent  out  in  the  hands 
of  messengers  to  be  deposited  in  shrines, 
springs,  or  fields.  Prayer  sticks  for 
family  offerings  are  made  on  the  occa- 
sion of  ceremonies  and  are  deposited  also 
by  authorized  persons.  Individual  offer- 
ings of  prayer  sticks  are  also  made. 

The  sticks  to  which  the  plumes  are 
attached  indicate  the  gods  to  whom  the 
prayers  are"  offered,  and  the  feathers  con- 
vey to  the  gods  the  prayers  which  are 
breathed  into  the  spiritual  essence  of 
the  plumes.  This  conception  is  material- 
ized in  the  "breath  feather,"  generally 
the  downy  plume  of  the  eagle.  Prayers 
are  also  breathed  into  sacred  meal,  pol- 
len, and  other  objects  offered. 

The  idea  of  feeding  the  gods  is  ex- 
pressed by  one  form  of  the  Hopi  prayer 
stick,  the  pdho,  *  wkter  prayer,'  to  which 
a  small  packet  of  sacred  meal  is  tied. 
The  prayer  stick  may  be  regarded  as  a 
symbolic  substitute  for  human  sacrifice 
(Fewkes  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  297, 
1897).  Prayer  sticks,  nearly  always 
painted  green  or  blue,  are  frequently 
tound  with  the  dead  in  ancient  Pueblo 
cemeteries,  and  great  deposits  of  them 
occur  in  ceremonial  caves  in  s.  Arizona, 
Navaho  and  Apache  prayer  sticks  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Pueblos.  The 
ornamented  wands  placed  in  the  sod  of 
the  Pawnee  Hako  altar,  and  the  feath- 
ered wands  planted  round  the  skull  of 
the  buffalo  in  the  Cheyenne  sun  dance 
are  examples  of  prayer  sticks,  and  the 
Eskimo  make  use  of  similar  wands.  The 
so-called  prayer  stick  of  the  Kickapoo 
was  a  mnemonic  device  for  Christian 
prayer. 

Cionsult  Fewkes,  Tusavan  Snake  Cere- 
monies, 1897;  Fletcher^  The  Hako:  A 
Pawnee  Ceremony,  1904;  G.  A.  Dorsey, 
Arapaho  Sun  Dance,  1903;  Dorsey  arid 
Votn  in  Field  Colurab.  Mus.  Pubs.,  An- 
throp.  ser.;  Mason  in  Science,  viii,  no. 
179, 1886;  Matthews,  (1)  Mountain  Chant, 
1887,  (2)  Night  Chant,  1902;  Mooney, 
Ghost  Dance  Religion,  1896;  Nelson  m 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.^E.,  414,  415,  1897;  Sol- 
berg,  t)ber  die  Bahos  der  Hopi,  in  Archiv 
fur  Anthropologic,  iv,  48-74, 1905;  M.  C. 
Stevenson,  (1)  The  Sia,  1893,  (2)  The 
Zufii  Indians,  1905.  (w.  h.) 
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Prayiag  Indians.  Indians  of  different 
tribes  who  accepted  the  teachings  of  the 
missionaries,  Catholic  IrocjUois,  Moravian 
Indians,  and,  more  especially,  those  In- 
dians of  B.  Massachusetts  and  the  adja- 
cent region  who  were  organized  into 
Christian  congregations  by  John  Eliot 
and  his  successors.  The  missionary  work 
was  bc^un  by  Eliot  in  1646at.Nonantum, 
a  Hmall  village  a  few  miles  from  Boston. 
His  efforts  were  so  successful  that  he  soon 
had  a  considerable  immber  of  converts, 
who  removed  in  1650-51  to  Natick,  where 
a  tract  was  reserved  for  them,  and  a  new 
town  was  established  under  English  reg- 
ulations. These  converts  were  some  of 
the  remnants  of  the  Massachuset.  The 
powerful  tribes  of  the  Wampanoag,  Nar- 
raganset,  and  especially  the  Mohegan 
opposed  the  work  and  ^nerally  refused 
to  allow  the  missionaries  within  their 
territories.  The  work  went  on  rapidly 
along  the  e.  coast  and  on  the  islands.  In 
a  few  years  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tives of  Marthas  Vineyard  and  Nantucket 
were  classed  as  Christians,  while  there 
were  also  numerous  congregations  on  the 
peninsula  b.  of  Buzzards  bay  and  others 
in  the  interior  farther  n.  In  1674,  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war, 
there  were  in  e.  Massachusetts,  excluding 
the  peninsula,  7  principal  praying  towns: 
Hassanamesit,  Alagunkaquog,  Nashobah, 
Natick,  Okommakamesit,  Punkapog,  and 
Wameeit  There  were  also  7  new  pray- 
ing towns  in  the  Nipmuc  country,  whose 
inhabitants  had  more  recently  been 
brought  under  missionary  influence: 
Chabanakongkomun,  Mancnang,  Manex- 
it,  Wacuntug,  Pakachoog,  Quantisset, 
and  Wabaquasset.  The  last  three  were 
in  N.  B.  Connecticut.  Wamesit,  and  per- 
haps Nashobah,  were  within  the  territory 
of  the  Pennacook,  the  others  bein^  occu- 
pied by  the  Massachuset  and  Nipmuc. 
The  14  villages  numbered  about  1,100 
souls.  Around  Plymouth  and  on  C. 
Cod  were  about  500  more,  distributed 
among  23  villages.  Those  in  Nantucket 
and  Marthas  Vineyard  numbered  per- 
haps 1,000  more,  and  there  were  a  few 
others  among  the  Mohegan.  The  entire 
number  of  professed  Christian  Indians 
in  8.  New  England  at  the  outbreak  of 
King  Philip's  war  was  thus  about  2,500. 
When  the  general  Indian  rising  occurred 
in  1675,  the  Praying  Indians  found  them- 
selves in  danger  from  both  sides.  The 
hostiles  viewed  them  as  traitors  and  ren- 
egades, while  the  whites  despised  them 
for  their  apparent  weakness  and  suspected 
them  to  oe  secret  allies  of  the  enemy. 
The  contemptuous  treatment  and  harsh 
dealing  of  tne  English  had  already  ren- 
dered the  converts  restive,  and  the  result 
was  that  a  great  part  of  them  joined  the 


enemy,  the  inhabitants  of  several  villages 
going  off  in  a  body.  The  others  offered 
their  servii^es  to  the  English,  who  ac- 
cepted the  help  of  a  few,  out  had  those 
remaining  in  the  7  original  praying  towns 
removed  to  an  island  in  Boston  harbor 
until  the  war  was  ended.  These  were 
soon  reduced  to  300  souls  by  starvation 
and  exposure.  The  war  practically  ended 
the  mission  work.  In  1682  only  4  of  the 
14  first-named  praying  towns  remained, 
and  only  about  300  of  their  1,100  inhab- 
itants. The  Indians  e.  of  Buzzards  bay 
also  suffered,  though  in  a  less  degree,  but 
from  their  isolated  position  had  generally 
remained  quiet  Those  on  Marthas  Vine- 
yard and  Nantucket  refraineti  from  hostil- 
ities, mainly  on  account  of  their  affection 
for  the  missionary,  Mayhew.  After  the 
dispersion  or  destruction  of  the  more  pow- 
erful tribes  through  this  war,  the  remain- 
ing Indians  ceased  to  be  of  importance, 
and  the  term  **  Praying  Indians  "  lost  its 
distinctive  meaning.  (  j.  m.  ) 

Freoante.  An  Aonaki  village  in  1602 
on  the  N.  B.  coast  of  Maine. — Purchas 
(1625)  in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  156,  ia57. 

Pregney.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  m  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Fresentacidn.  A  former  sc^ttlement  on 
the  w.  side  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  in  Lower 
California^  doubtless  belonging  to  the  so- 
called  Quiquima  (Quigyuma),  visited  by 
Father  Kino  in  Nov.  1701. — Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  States,  i,  497,  1884. 

Preservation  of  Collections.  Fur,  skin, 
feathers,  woolen  fabrics,  and  other  or- 
ganic materials  subject  to  attack  by  in- 
sects enter  so  lai^gely  into  ethnological 
collections  that  much  attention  is  given 
to  their  preservation.  Specimens  are 
first  subjected  to  the  vapor  of  gasoline  in 
an  air-tight  receptacle,  where  they  may 
remain  for  several  hours,  after  which  they 
are  removed  and  aired.  Gasoline  used 
freely  will  not  injure  specimens,  and  is 
efficient  in  destroying  the  eggs,  larvje, 
and  adults  of  all  insects,  as  well  as  molds 
and  other  low  forms  of  life.  The  second 
step  is  dampening  the  sterilized  speci- 
mens with  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, made  by  dissolving  one-fourth 
ounce  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  a 
pint  of  alcohol  and  adding  a  pint  of 
soft  water.  A  brush  is  used  to  apply  the 
solution,  which  is  used  sparingly  on  col- 
ors that  will  "run."  Some  sj>ecimens 
•may  be  dipped  in  the  solution,  but  deli- 
cate articles  are  sprayed  by  means  of  an 
atomizer.  Experience  and  judgment  are 
necessary  in  the  use  of  the  poisonous  and 
explosive  preservatives.  Before  speci- 
mens having  feathers,  fur,  or  the  like  be- 
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come  quite  dry  they  are  brushed,  rubbed, 
and  shaken  to  restore  them  to  their  for- 
mer condition.  Specimens  that  have 
been  poisoned  are  kept  under  observation 
for  some  time  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
thoroughness  of  the  treatment,  which 
sometimes  must  be  repeated.  Gnawing 
insects  are  quickly  detected  by  the  drop- 
pings which  fall  from  the  specimens  at- 
tacked. In  the  sprine,  cases  are  tested 
by  the  introduction  of  a  little  formalde- 
hyde, which  drives  the  insects  from  their 
hiding  places.  Specimens  in  which  or- 
ganic material  is  used  for  mounting  or 
hafting  receive  careful  attention  to  insure 
the  thorough  penetration  of  the  poison 
to  every  part  of  the  joints  or  interstices. 
Fur  skins  retaininganimal  oils  are  cleaned 
and  made  pliable  by  a  taxidermist,  who 
macerates  them  in  a  solution  of  equal 
parts  of  saltpeter,  alum,  borax,  and  Glau- 
ber's salt  in  water  (2  oz.  of  each  to  the  ^1- 
lon)  for  2  weeks,  stirring  once  in  a  while. 
When  removed,  the  skins  are  washed  and 
worked  til  1  dry.  Furriers  steep  and  scour 
pelts  in  a  bath  of  alum,  bran,  and  salt  to 
remove  grease  from  the  skin,  and  then  in 
a  bath  of  soap  and  soda  to  remove  oil 
from  the  fur.  By  this  process  the  skin  is 
tanned. 

The  most  difficult  pests  to  eradicate  are 
the  wood-boring  insects,  which  prey  ujjon 
baskets,  sap  wood,  and  wood  containing 
fecula.  For  plain  wooden  articles  baking 
is  necessary,  followed  by  treatment  with 
corrosive  sublimate,  as  described  above. 
In  some  museums  specimens  are  sub- 
jected to  dry  heat  in  a  sterilizing  oven. 
The  dangers  of  gasoline  are  thus  avoided. 
But  all  specimens  can  not  be  treated  by 
heat,  and  when  specimens  are  placed  in 
the  oven  in  masses  the  heat  does  not  suf- 
ficiently penetrate  the  interior  to  kill 
germs.  Baskets,  if  soiled  from  use,  may 
be  scoured  with  a  stiff  brush  and  soap 
and  water  m^vious  to  fumigation  and 
poisoning.  They  may  also^  when  dry, 
DC  rubbed  with  a  preparation  made  by 
dissolving  an  ounce  of  paraffin  in  a  pint 
of  turpentine  and  adding  a  little  drying 
oil.  This  gives  a  slight  ^loss  to  the  sur- 
face, brings  out  the  design,  and  repels 
insects.  It  will  also  preserve,  to  some 
extent,  unglazed  pottery  from  dust  and 
the  effects  of  dampness,  which  sometimes, 
especially  in  mortuary  pottery,  cause  ex- 
foliation and  the  ultunate  destruction  of 
the  vessels.  In  more  serious  cases  vessels 
may  be  submerged  in  gasoline  containing 
6  oz.  of  paraffin  to  the  gallon.  Sam- 
ples of  foodstuffs  and  food  preparations 
are  placed  in  glass  jars,  a  little  gasoline 
is  poured  into  each,  and  the  jars  are 
tightly  closed.  Moth  balls  may  subse- 
quently be  placed  in  the  jars.  Moth  balls 
of  crude  naphthol  may  be  laid  among 
specimens,  some  of  which  may  have  spots 


to  which  the  poison  has  not  adhered. 
Except  in  nearly  air-tight  spaces,  how- 
ever, moth  balls  do  not  protect  unpoi- 
soned  articles  from  attacks  of  insects,  while 
camphor,  tobacco,  pepper,  and  essential 
oils  are  practically  valueless.  It  is  found 
of  advantage  to  brush  the  interior  of  draw- 
ers where  specimens  are  stored  with  cor- 
rosive sublimate  solution  to  prevent  the 
harboring  of  insects  in  the  comers  and 
crevices,  where  they  commonly  undergo 
metamorphosis.  Flags  or  other  textiles 
of  historic  or  ethnologic  value  which  are 
fragile  may  be  preserved  by  dampening 
them  with  a  weak  solution  of  alum  and 
gum  arable  in  water.  The  alum  pre- 
serves the  colors  and  the  gum  arable 
gives  strength.  Such  specimens  should 
be  draped  on  wire  netting  or  some  other 
suitable  support  Specimens  of  animal 
or  vegetal  origin  must  generally  be 
poisoned  to  prevent  the  attacks  of 
insects,  placed  in  dust-proof  cases,  kept 
dry,  and  in  some  instances  guarded 
against  direct  sunlight  or  strong  re- 
flected light,  and  against  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold. 

Spears,  swords,  and  other  objects  of  iron 
are  oiled  with  kerosene  to  soften  rust, 
which  then  easily  yields  to  gentle  scraping 
with  a  knife  blaae.  This  is  followed  by  a  - 
rubbing  with  emery  cloth  until  the  metal 
is  clean,  since  the  discolored  layer  beneath 
is  the  seat  of  continued  oxidation.  W  hen 
clean,  the  metal  is  coated  with  the  tur- 
pentine-jparaffin  solution  and  lightly 
wiped.  Objects  eaten  by  rust  are  warmed 
and  dipped  in  the  solution.  If  the  objects 
are  thin  and  fragile,  they  must  be  han- 
dled with  care  until  the  solution  dries. 
The  same  treatment  is  given  to  exfoliat- 
ing or  verdigrised  bronzes.  Ancient 
pottery  having  incrustations  on  the  exte- 
rior and  chemical  infiltrations  is  dipped 
in  a  l-to-5  mixture  of  commercial  muri- 
atic acid  in  water,  washed  for  2  hours  in 
plenty  of  pure  water,  and  dried. 

Among  numerous  materials  used  for  re- 
pairing, cements  and  glues  are  important 
For  wooden  articles  a  mixture  of  eoual 

Earts  of  white  and  brown  glue,  applied 
ot,  suffices,  or  some  of  the  trade  liquid 
glues  may  be  used.  Plaster  casts  are 
mended  with  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
Objects  of  stone,  bone,  shell,  glass,  por- 
celain, earthenware,  etc.,  are  preferably 
mended  with  casein  cement. 

(Consult  Hough,  Preservation  of  Mu- 
seum Specimens  from  Insects  and  the 
Effects  of  Dampness.  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat 
Mus.  1887, 1889;  Hrdli^ka.  Directions  for 
Collecting  Information  and  Specimens  for 
Physical  Anthropologv,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.,  No.  39,  1904;  Jones  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  VII,  no.  4, 1905;  Wilder,  ibid.,  vi, 
no.  1,  1904;  Willoughby,  ibid.,  x,  no.  2, 
1908.  (w.  H.) 
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PresQinpsoot  (commonly  interpreted 
'  river  of  many  shallows/  but  more  prob- 
ably derived  m  part  from  ompsk  *  stone,' 
tU  the  locative ) .  An  unidentified  A  bnaki 
tribe  or  eubtribe  on  Saco  r.,  Me. ;  perhaps 
the  Sokoki  or  Wawenoc. 
Pretumsoott.— SulliTan  in  M&as.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
Ist8.,iz,  210, 1804. 

Priokaway.  One  of  the  Dieguefio  ran- 
cherias  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1852 
at  Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal.— H.  K.  Ex.  Doc 
76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sees.,  132,  1857. 

PriMts.  See  Chiefs,  Medicine  and  Medi- 
cine-men, Religion,  Secret  societies,  Shamans 
and  Pnests,  Social  organization. 

Prietot  (Span.:  prieto,  'dark,*  hence 
*  dark  ones' ).  Given  in  1794  by  Father 
Jos^  Aguilar  as  a  subtribe  of  the  Jarana- 
mes  (Aranama).  Twelve  of  the  Prietos 
were  then  in  Espiritu  Santo  de  Zuiliga 
mission,  Texas,  with  Jaranames,  Tami- 
ques,  and  others,  all  said  to  be  subdivi- 
sions of  the  Jaranames  (Portillo,  Apuntes 
para  la  Historia  Antigua  de  Coahuila  y 
Texas,  308^1888).  (h.  b.  b.) 

Pritonert.    See  Captives. 

Problematioal  Objects.  There  are  sev- 
eral groups  or  classes  of  prehistoric  art 
objects,  mainly  of  stone,  many  of  them 
of  wide  distribution,  tne  purpose  and 
significance  of  which  are  not  fully  deter- 
mmed.  The  possible  uses,  however, 
have  been  mucn  discussed,  and  in  a  few 
cases  the  solution  has  become  so  nearly 
complete  that  the  groups  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  problematical  class.  In 
archeological  literature  some  of  these 
CTOupe  of  obiects  are  referred  to  as 
^'ceremonials,"  but,  besides  havinj?  a 
distinct  and  well-established  application, 
this  term  is  inappropriate,  smce  there 
is  no  absolute  assurance  that  the  objects 
were  used  ceremonially.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
many  of  them  had  such  use  as  a  pri- 
mary or  a  secondary  function.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  some  of  them  served 
practical  purposes.  These  groups  of  ob- 
jects have  been  variously  named  from 
their  form  or  supposed  use,  but  in  the 
absence  of  definite  knowledge  respecting 
their  use  or  purpose  it  seems  better,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  assign  names  sug^ted 
by  form  only,  as  these  are  not  seriously 
misleading  and  serve  the  purposes  of 
classification  and  description.  As  our 
knowledge  increases  ana  uses  become 
known,  appropriate  names  will  readily 
be  suggested. 

The  names  employed  for  the  more  fully 
segregated  groups,  most  of  which  are  al- 
r^dy  in  use,  are  Banner  stones.  Bird- 
stones,  Boat-stones,  Cache  disks  and 
blades.  Cones,  Cupstones,  Discoidal 
stones  (chunkey  stones?),  Footprint 
sculptures.  Hook-stones,  Hemispheres, 
Inscribed  tablets.  Notched  plates,  Duck 


tablets,  Pierced  tablets  (gorgets?).  Plum- 
mets, Pulley-stones  (ear ornament^ ),  Per- 
forated stones  (dimng  weights?),  Spade- 
stones  (ceremonuu  axes?),  Spineback 
stones.  Spools,  Tubes  (cupping  tubes?). 
See  the  articles  under  these  nei^  respec- 
tively. The  hyphen  used  in  this  list  indi- 
cates the  omission  of  the  word  "shaped." 
To  this  list  could  be  added  numerous 
less  fully  differentiated  groups  of  objects 
in  chipped  and  polish^  stone,  in  clay, 
bone,  shell,  wood,  and  metal,  the  signifi- 
cance and  use  of  which  can  as  yet  only  be 
surmised.  Some  of  these  are  of  formal 
and  others  of  eccentric  shape,  while  many 
represent  men,  beasts,  and  monsters;  in 
fact,  nearly  all  classes  of  prehistoric  sculp- 
tured life  forms  could  be  assigned  to  the 
problematical  class,  since  the  motives 
which  led  to  their  manufacture,  the 
particular  significance  attached  to  them, 
and  the  manner  of  their  use,  are  and 
must  remain  largely  subiects  of  con- 
jecture. It  is  also  true  that  many  of 
the  things  of  conunon  use,  as  ornaments, 
implements,  and  pipes,  have  had  asso- 
ciated with  tbem  ideas  of  a  mystic  nature 
known  only  to  the  individual  or  to  the 
social  or  religious  group  to  which  they 
pertained.  As  already  stated,  some  of  the 
objects  included  in  the  list  given  above 
probably  served  practical  uses,  but  ob- 
jects designed  for  a  definite  practical  use 
are  necessarily  measurably  uniform  in 
pattern  and  size,  while  many  of  the  groups 
of  objects  under  discussion  show  almost 
limitless  variation  as  if  subject  to  the  free 
play  of  fancy,  untrammeled  save  by  those 
nebulous  or  plastic  ideas  that  cluster  about 
a  primitive  symbol  of  genc^ral  use.  It 
would  appear  also  that  some  specimens 
were  employed  on  occasion  in  practical 
work  for  which  they  were  not  originally 
intended,  while  others  had  their  origin 
in  implements  of  utility  and  probably  re- 
tained in  part  their  original  functions; 
but  in  the  majority  of  instances  they 
doubtless  had  definite,  well-established 
functions  or  purposes,  the  history  of  which 
is  connected  with  the  history  of  native 
religious  beliefs  and  practices.  The  ma- 
jority, however,  can  oe  interpreted,  in  a 
general  way,  through  knowledge  of  the 
employment  by  historic  tribes  of  similar 
classes  of  obiects,  variously  referred  to 
as  amulets,  charms,  divinatory  and  gam- 
ing devices,  emblems,  fetishes,  insignia, 
luck  stones,  medicine  stones,  symbols, 
talismans,  tutelaries,  etc.  Thisaffords  but 
little  aid,  however,  since  full  and  clearex- 
planations  regarding  the  ceremonial  and 
sacred  objectsof  living  peoples  aredifiScult 
to  obtain,  if  obtainable  at  all.  This  is 
exemplified  by  objects  of  such  widespread 
use  as  the  calumet,  in  very  general  use 
among  the  eastern  tribes  in  colonial  days, 
and  the  mysterious  ** coppers"  of  the 
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N.  W.  coast  tribeg,  many  of  which  have 
been  handed  down  for  generations  and 
appear  to  be  but  imperfectly  understood 
even  by  tlieir  present  owners. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  none 
of  these  groui>8  of  objects  can  owe  their 
oriffin  to  the  pla^  of  fancy  merely,  for 
individual  selections  of  talismans  and 
tutelary  deities  are  made  at  random  and 
do  not  constitute  or  develop  into  groups 
of  objects  of  well-established  and  wide- 
spread types  with  numerous  variants. 
Such  established  types  must  be  the  out- 
growth of  customs  of  wide  extent  and 
affecting  a  large  body  of  ])eople.  That 
some  of  the  classes  of  objects  devoted 
to  esoteric  uses  had  their  origin  in  com- 
mon implements,  as  axes,  clubs,  sinkers, 
mortars,  pestles,  etc.,  is  highlv  proba- 
ble, and  it  is  equally  likely  that  some 
of  them  had  not  been  divorced  whoUv 
from  their  original  application.  Such 
transfers  from  practical  to  symbolic  use 
are  common  with  primitive  peoples,  the 
process  being  an  easv  and  a  natural  one. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  somo 
of  these  classes  of  objects,  exhibiting 
marked  diversity  of  form,  size,  and  finish, 
had  multiple  offices,  eervinj^  on  occasion 
or  with  different  communities  as  imple- 
ments, ornaments,  and  svmbols.  It  may 
fairly  be  assumed,  also,  that  such  of  these 
objects  as  embody  conventional  life  forms 
had  their  origin  in  some  animal  fetish, 
totem,  or  other  form  of  mythological 
symbol. 

Most  of  the  objects  here  referred  to 
have  been  described  and  discussed  by 
various  writers,  especially  in  archeolog- 
ical  and  other  scientific  journals,  as  the 
American  Anthropologist,  American  An- 
tiquarian, Antiquarian,  Archaeologist, 
Wisconsin  Archeologist,  Science,  Amer- 
ican Naturalist,  etc.;  in  publications  of 
institutions,  societies,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, as  reports  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, National  Museum,  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  Greo^phical  and 
Geological  Surveys,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Peabody  Museum  of 
A  rchaiology  and  Ethnology ,  Free  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  State  Museum, 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 
phia, American  Ethnological  Societjr, 
Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Soci- 
ety, Canadian  Institute,  Education  De- 
partment of  Ontario,  etc. ;  and  in  various 
works  most  of  which  are  referred  to  in 
the  articles  treating  of  the  individual  va- 
rieties of  problematical  objects.  Promi- 
nent among  the  latter  are  Abbott,  Prim. 
Indus.,  1881;  Ann.  Archseol.  Reps.  On- 
tario, 1888-1907;  Brown  in  Wis.  Archeol., 
II,  no.  1,  1902;  Clark,  Prehist  Remains, 
1876;  Foster^  Prehist.  Races,  1878;  Fowke, 
Archfieol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Jones,  Antiq. 


So.  Inds.,  1873;  MacLean,  Mound  Build- 
ers, 1879;  Moorehead,  ( 1 )  Prehist.  Impls., 
1900,  (2)  Bird-stone  Ceremonials,  1899; 
Peaboay  in  Bull.  Mus.  Univ.  Pa.,  iii,  no. 
3, 1901;  Read  and  Whittlesey,  Ohio  Cen- 
ten.  Rep.,  1877;  Thruston,  Antiq.  of 
Tenn.,1897;  Yatesin  Bull.  Santa  Barbara 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  i,  no. 2, 1890.    (w.  h.  h.) 

Projectiles.  See  Bmos^  Arrows^  aud 
Quivers;  Babbit  sticks;  Slings;  Ttirowing 
Sticks, 

Property  and  Property  right  Broadly 
speaking,  Indian  property  was  personal. 
Clothing  was  owned  by  the  wearer, 
whether  man,  woman,  or  child.  Weap- 
ons and  ceremonial  paraphernalia  be- 
longed to  the  man;  the  implements  used 
in  cultivating  the  soil,  in  preparing  food, 
dressing  skins,  and  making  garments  and 
tent  covers,  and  among  the  Eskimo  the 
lamp,  bi'longed  to  the  women.  In  many 
tribes  all  raw  materials,  as  meat,  corn, 
and,  before  the  advent  of  traders,  pelts, 
were  also  her  property.  Among  the 
tribes  of  the  plains  the  lodge  or  tipi  was 
the  woman's,  but  on  the  N.  W.  coast  the 
wooden  structures  belonged  to  the  men 
of  the  family.  Communal  dwellings  were 
the  i>roperty  of  the  kinship  group,  but 
individual  houses  were  built  and  owned 
by  the  woman.  While  the  land  claimetl 
by  a  tribe,  often  covering  a  wide  area,  was 
common  to  all  its  members  and  the  entire 
territory  was  defended  against  intrud- 
ers, yet  individual  occupancy  of  garden 
patches  was  respected,  (kee  Land  tenure.) 
In  some  instances,  as  among  the  Navaho, 
a  section  of  territory  was  parceled  out 
and  held  as  clan  land,  and,  as  descent  in 
the  tribe  was  traced  through  the  mother, 
this  land  was  spoken  of  by  membi»rs  of 
the  clan  as  **my  mother's  land."  Ufwn 
such  tract  the  women  worked,  raining 
maize,  etc.,  and  the  product  was  recog- 
nized as  their  property.  The  right  of 
a  family  to  j^ther  sjwntaneous  growth 
from  a  certain  locality  was  recognized, 
and  the  harvest  became  the  personal 
property  of  the  gatherers.  For  instance, 
among  the  Menominee  a  family  would 
mark  off  a  section  by  twisting  in  a  pecu- 
liar knot  the  stalks  of  wild  nee  growing 
along  the  edge  of  the  section  chosen ;  this 
knotted  mark  would  be  respected  by  all 
members  of  the  tribe,  and  the  fanjily 
could  take  its  own  time  for  gathering  the 
crop.  On  the  Pacific  slope,  as  among  the 
Hupa,  varying  lengths  of  river  shore 
were  held  as  private  fishing  rights  by 
he&dn  of  families,  and  these  rights  past^ed 
from  father  to  son,  and  were  always  re- 
spected. Clan  rights  to  springs  and  tracts 
oi  land  obtained  among  the  Pueblos.  The 
nests  of  eagles  were  also  the  property  of 
the  clan  within  whose  domain  they  were 
found.  The  eagle  never  permanently  left 
the  vicinity  of  the  nest  where  it  was  bom, 
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BO,  although  the  bird  remained  in  freedom, 
it  was  regarded  as  the  proi)erty  of  the  clan 
claiming  the  land  on  which  its  nest  was 
situated.  This  claim  upon  the  eagles  held 
good  after  the  clan  had  left  the  r^on  and 
built  a  new  village  even  40  m.  away. 
(SeeEagU.) 

Names  (q.  v.)  were  sometimes  the  prop- 
ert]^  of  clans.  Those  bestowed  on  the  in- 
dividual members,  and,  as  on  the  N.  W. 
coast,  those  given  to  canoes  and  to  houses, 
were  owned  by  "families,"  Property 
marks  were  placed  upon  weapons  and  im- 
plements by  the  Eskimo  and  by  the  In- 
dian tribes.  A  hunter  established  his 
claim  to  an  animal  by  his  personal  mark 
upon  the  arrow  which  inflicted  the  fatal 
wound.  Among  both  the  Indians  and  the 
Eskimo  it  was  customary  to  bury  with  the 
dead  those  articles  which  were  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  deceased,  either  man 
or  woman.  In  some  of  the  tribes  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  the  property  of  the  dead, 
including  the  d  wellmg,  formed  part  of  the 
faneral  ceremonies.  There  was  another 
class  of  property,  composed  of  arts,  trades, 
cults,  rituals,  and  ritual  songs,  in  which 
ownership  was  as  well  defined  as  in  the 
more  material  things.  For  instance,  the 
ri^h  t  to  practise  tattooing  belonged  to  cer- 
tain  men  in  the  tribe;  the  right  to  say  or 
sing  rituals  and  ritual  songs  had  to  be  pur- 
ebred from  their  owner  or  keeper.  Oc- 
casionally a  sx)ectator  with  quick  memory 
might  catch  a  ritual  or  a  song,  but  he 
would  not  dare  to  repeat  what  he  remem- 
bered until  he  had  properl  v  paid  for  it. 
The  shrine  and  sacred  articles  of  the  clan 
were  usually  in  charge  of  hereditary  keep- 
ers, and  were  the  property  of  the  clan. 
The  peculiar  articles  oi  a  society  were  in 
the  custody  of  an  appointed  officer;  they 
were  property,  but  could  not  be  sold  or 
transferred.  Songs  and  rites  pertaining 
to  the  use  of  healing  herbs  were  property, 
and  their  owner  could  teach  them  to  an- 
other on  receiving  the  prescribed  pay- 
ment. The  accumulation  of  property  m 
robes,  garments,  r^jalia,  veeneis,  utensils, 
ponies,  and  the  like,  was  important  to 
one  who  aimed  at  leadership.  To  ac- 
quire prop(*rty  a  man  must  be  a  skilful 
hunter  and  an  industrious  worker,  and 
must  have  an  able  following  of  relatives, 
men  and  women,  to  make  the  required 
articles.  All  ceremonies,  tribal  festivi- 
ties, public  functions,  and  entertainment 
of  visitors  necessitated  large  contributions 
of  food  and  gifts,  and  the  men  who  could 
meet  these  demands  became  the  recip- 
ients of  tribal  honors.     (See  PotUUch. ) 

Prr^perty  right  in  harvestfieldsobtained 
among  the  tribes  subsisting  mainly  on 
maize  or  on  wild  rice.  Among  the  Chip- 
pewa the  right  in  wild-rice  lands  was  not 
based  on  tribal  allotment,  but  on  occu- 
pancy.   Certain  harvest  fields  were  habit- 


ually visited  by  families  that  eventually 
took  up  their  temporary  or  permanent 
abode  at  or  near  the  fields;  no  one  dis- 
puted their  ownership,  unless  an  enemy 
from  another  tribe,  in  which  case  might  es- 
tablished right  Among  the  Potawatomi, 
according  to  Jenks,  the  people  *' always 
divide  ever3rthing  when  want  comes  to 
the  door." 

Consult  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  IS95, 
1897;  McGee  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,1897; 
Fletcher  in  Pub.  Peabody  Mus.,  Harvard 
Univ.;  Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ii,  690, 
1900;  Goddard  in  Univ.  of  Cal.  Pub.,  i, 
no.  1, 1903;  Jenks  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1900;  Mindeleff  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1898.  (a.  c.  p.) 

Prophetf.  From  time  to  time  in  every 
great  tribe  and  every  important  crisis  of 
Indian  history  we  find  certain  men  rising 
above  the  position  of  ordinary  doctor, 
soothsaver,  or  ritual  priest  to  take  upon 
themselves  an  apostleship  of  reform  and 
return  to  the  uncorrupted  ancestral  be- 
lief and  custom  as  the  necessary  means  to 
save  their  people  from  impending  de- 
struction by  decay  or  conquest.  In  some 
cases  the  teaching  takes  the  form  of  a 
new  Indian  gospel,  the  revolutionary 
culmination  of  a  long  and  silent  develop- 
ment of  the  native  religious  thought  As 
the  faithful  disciples  were  usually  prom- 
ised the  return  of  the  earlier  and  happier 
conditions,  the  restoration  of  the  dunin- 
ished  game,  the  expulsion  of  the  alien 
intruder,  and  reunion  in  earthly  exist- 
ence with  the  priests  who  had  preceded 
them  to  the  spirit  world— all  to  be 
brought  about  by  direct  supernatural  in- 
terposition— the  teachers  have  been 
called  prophets. 

While  all  goes  well  with  the  tribe  the 
religious  feeling  finds  sufficient  expres- 
sion in  the  ordinary  ritual  forms  oi  tri- 
bal usage,  but  when  misfortune  or  de- 
struction threatens  the  nation  or  the  race, 
the  lai^r  emergency  brings  out  the 
prophet,  who  strives  to  avert  the  disaster 
by  molding  his  people  to  a  common  pur- 
pose through  insistence  upon  the  sacred 
character  of  his  messa^  and  thus  fur- 
nishes support  to  the  chiefs  in  their  plans 
for  ori^anized  improvement  or  resistance. 
Thus  it  is  found  that  almost  every  great 
Indian  warlike  combination  has  had  its 
prophet  messenger  in  the  outset,  and  if 
all  the  facts  could  be  known  we  should 
probably  find  the  rule  universal. 

Among  the  most  noted  of  these  abo- 
riginal prophets  and  reformers  within 
our  area,  all  of  whom  are  noted  else- 
where under  the  appropriate  titles,  are: 
Pop6,  of  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680;  the 
Delaware  prophet  of  Pontiac's  con- 
spiracy, 1762;  Tenskwatawa,  the  Shaw- 
nee prophet,  1805;  Kanakuk,  the  Kicka- 
poo  reformer,  1827;  Tavibo,  the  Paiute, 
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1870;  Nakaidoklini,  the  Apache,  1881; 
Smohalla,  the  dreamer  of  the  Columbia, 
1870-1885;  and  Wovoka,  or  Jack  Wilson, 
the  Paiute  prophet  of  the  Ghost  Dance, 
1889  and  later.  Consult  Moonev,  Ghost 
Dance  Religion,  in  14th  Bep.  B.  A.  £., 
pt  n,  1896.  (j.  M.) 

Proqaea.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Proyen.  An  Eskimo  missionary  station 
in  w.  Greenland.— Kane,  Arct  Explor.,  ii, 
126,  1856. 

Pmetaea.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18, 1861. 

Pniriitao.  A  former  villag;e,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tukeiiie(PUhikHhS,  *deer').  Agensof 
the  Shawnee. 

Piahekethe.— Wm.  Jone8,iiif  n.  1906(oorrectfonn). 
PMk*-th«'.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  168, 1877. 

Pianptaa.  A  small  tribe  represented 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  Texas, 
in  the  18th  century. 

Pteado-Indian.  As  *' pseudo-Indian'' 
may  be  included  forgeries  of  American 
Indian  objects,  implements,  etc.,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  obiects,  im- 
plements, etc.,  imitative  of  or  closely  re- 
sembling real  American  Indian  things 
into  whose  manufacture  the  idea  of  for- 
gery does  not  necessarily  enter.  These 
"  pseudo- Americana ' '  have  been  tlie  sub- 
ject of  much  archeological  discussion,  and 
some  very  patent  frauds  have  lon^  man- 
aged to  mamtain  their  existence  m  the 
field  or  the  museum.  Objects  manu- 
factured for  trade  purposes  m  imitation 
of  real  Indian  articles  belong  here  also. 
Of  some  of  these  last,  Indians  themselves 
have  been  the  makers.  There  might  be 
mentioned  the  imitations  of  European 
objects  in  American  material,  which, 
however,  are  rather  pseudo- European 
than  pseudo-American.  According  to 
McGuire  (Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1897, 493, 1899), 
a  lai^  number  of  the  tobacco  pipes  of  the 
American  aborigines  are  inpart  or  wholly 
pseudo- American — *  *  in  almost  every  pipe 
of  the  Iroquoian  area  may  be  traced 
forms  distinctly  copied  from  European 
sources.  *  *  Pseudo- American  also  are  the 
** trade  pipes,"  ** trade  tomahawks,*'  etc 
This  view  of  the  pseudo- American  char- 
acter of  many  Indian  pipes  is  not  shared 
by  David  Boyle,  who,  nowever,  considers 
many  of  the  wampum  belts  now  in  exis- 
tence to  have  been  *' entirely  made  by 
Europeans,  with  just  enough  'Indian'  in 
the  make-up  to  make  them  pass  muster 
among  the  natives  for  commercial  and 
treaty  purposes"  (ArchseoL  Bep.  Ontario, 


55,  1901;  28.  1903).  Beauchamp  follows 
Morgan  and  Brinton  in  thinking  that 
with  the  Iroquois  *^no  existing  belts  an- 
tedated the  Dutch  settlement  and  trade" 
(Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  340,  Mar.  1901). 
After  the  colonization  of  New  York,  wam- 
pum beads  were  manufactured  by  the 
European  settlers  in  prodigious  quantities 
for  trade  and  treaty  purposes.  Several  of 
the  aboriginal  names  of  Long  Island  refer 
to  its  importance  as  a  wampum  center. 
In  1844  wampum  was  still  manufactured 
by  whites  in  New  Jersey  and  sold  to  In- 
dian traders  of  the  far  W.,  and  the  best  of 
this  article  was  still  made  at  Babylon, 
L.  I.,  in  1850,  according  to  Beauchamp. 
The  great  spread  of  the  use  of  wampum, 
like  that  of  tobacco,  has  been  thought  to 
be  due  to  white  influence.  Beauchamp 
(Archaeol.  Rep.  Ontario,  86,  1903)  does 
not  consider  the  bone  combs  foimd  in  the 
state  of  New  York  as  really  aboriginal, 
believing  that  *  *  no  New  York  or  Canadian 
Indian  ever  made  a  bone  comb  until  he 
had  European  hint?."  Boyle  takes  an 
opposite  view.  Forged  and  pseudo-Amer- 
ican flint  implements,  pottery,  and  steatite 
ima^  are  well  known  to  arch  colonists. 
An  mteresting  account  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  one  man  in  the  making  of  spu- 
rious fishhooks,  spear  and  arrow  points, 
cutting  implements,  etc.,  in  Wisconsin, 
is  given  by  Jenks  (Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s., 
II,  292-96,  1900),  while  those  of  a  man 
in  Michigan  who  has  attempted  to  pro- 
duce objects  with  a  biblical  meaning  have 
been  exposed  by  Kelsey  (Am.  Anthrop., 
.  X,  no.  1, 1908).  '  Several  centers  of  manu- 
facture of  ** antiquities"  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  experts  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  As  pseudo- American  may 
be  classed  the  numerous  pictographic 
frauds  and  controverted  pictographs, 
especially  those  cited  by  Mallery  (10th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  759-67,  1893).  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Kinderhook 
(III.)  copper  plates,  the  Newark  (Ohio) 
inscribea  stone,  the  Pemberton  (N.  J.) 
in8cril)ed  stone  ax,  the  Grand  Traveree 
(Mich.)  inscribed  Htone,  the  inscribed 
stone  maul  from  Isle  Royal  (Mich.), 
and  probably  also  such  **  mound  builders' 
relics"  as  the  famous  Grave  cr.  Ptone. 
In  this  class  may  also  be  placed  the 
Abb6  Domenech's  **  Manuscript  picto- 
graphique  Am^ricain,"  published  in 
I860,  which  Petzholdt,  the  German  ori- 
entalist, declared  to  be  **only  scribbling 
and  incoherent  illustrations  of  a  local 
German  dialect"  (Pilling,  Algonq.  Bibl., 
114,  1891).  Pseudo- American  may  also 
be  called  those  ** pictographs"  aue  to 
weathering  and  other  natural  causes, 
such  as  those  in  New  Brunswick  de- 
scribed by  (lanong  (Bull.  Nat  Hist.  Soc 
N.  B.,  175-78,  1904),  and,  according  to 
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Mallery,  the  pictured  rocks  of  Monhegan 
(Me.  )f  the  mica  plates  of  Sandusky,  etc. 
Mallery  also  observes  (p.  759):  "With 
regard  to  more  familiar  and  portable  arti- 
cles, such  as  engraved  pipes,  painted 
robes,  and  like  cnrios,  it  is  now  well 
known  that  the  fancy  prices  paid  for 
them  by  amateurs  have  stimulated  their 
unlimited  manufacture  by  Indians  at 
agencies,  who  make  a  practice  of  sketch- 
ing upon  ordinary  robes  or  plain  pipes 
the  characters  in  common  use  by  tnem, 
without  regard  to  any  real  event  or  per- 
son, and  selling  them  as  significant  rec- 
ords." The  wood  and  stone  arts  of  the 
Haida  have  also  suffered  from  f oigery  and 
imitation. 

There  is  even  a  neeudo- American  lan- 
guage, the  so-called  Taensa  of  Parisot  of 
which  an  alleged  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary were  published  in  Paris  in  1882. 
The  evidence  seems  to  prove  this  docu- 
ment an  entire  fabrication  (see  Brinton, 
Essays  Am.,  452,  1890;  S wanton  in  Am. 
Anthrop.y  z,  no.  1, 1908).  See  Popular 
faUadei*  (a.  P.O.) 

Piinolutton  ('villase  of  red  wild  rice'}. 
An  unidentified  Dakota  tribe  or  band  m 
Minnesota,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
so-called  Sioux  of  the  West. — ^Le  Sueur 
(1700)  in  Margry,  D^.,  vi,  87,  1886. 

Piinoumanitoiu  (*  village  or  gatherers  of 
wild  rice').  A  Dakota  tril^  or  band, 
probably  in  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Sioux  of  the  East — Le  Sueur 
(1700)  in  Mai^jry,  D6c..  vi,  86,  1886. 

Psinontanhinhliitoni  ('the  great  wild- 
rice  village').  A  Dakota  tribe  or  band 
in  Minnesota,  a  division  of  the  so-called 
Sioux  of  the  West 

PrinontftnMnhhifamt.— SheatBarly  V07..  HI,  1861. 
Priaotttoahhhitwii  — NeUl,  Hist  Minn..  170, 1868. 
PiiBOfatenhiiihiiitoBs.— Le  Saeur  (1700)  in  Margry, 
D6C.,  VI,  87, 1886. 

Piiieva.    See  Pipsmewa. 

Piyehology.  The  psychological  differ- 
ences between  the  various  divisions  of 
mankind  have  always  been  objects  of 
speculation  and  ingenious  inference,  but 
out  of  it  all  has  come  little  that  can  be 
considered  definite  or  satis&ictory.  Di- 
rect positive  data  are  scaroelsr  to  be  had, 
and  the  indirectdataavailable  are  far  from 
sufficient  for  definiteconclusions.  Hence, 
the  specific  question  of  psychological  dif- 
ferences between  Indians  and  other  races 
is  still  an  unsolved  problem.  There  are, 
however,  certain  points  of  view  and  some 
suggestive  data  that  may  be  discussed 
under  three  heads: 

A,  Observation  by  psychologists. 

B,  Observations  by  teachers  and  other 
officials. 

C,  Evidences  of  differences,  observ- 
able in  culture. 

A,  Modem  psychologgr  has  developed 
experimental  methods  for  the  study  of 
dioerenoes  in  mental  life,  practically  all 


of  which  can  be  successfully  applied  to 
representatives  of  the  various  races.  The 
probability  that  differences  will  be  found 
among  them  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  work  of  Myers,  Rivers,  and  Mc- 
riougall,  members  of  the  Cambridge  An- 
thropological Expedition  to  Torres  straits, 
since  the  Papuans  as  tested  for  visual 
acuity,  color  vision,  visual  spatial  per- 
ception, auditory  acuity,  upper  limit  of 
hearing,  smallest  perceptible  tone-differ- 
ence, olfactory  acuity,  discrimination  of 
odor-etrengths,  memory  and  discrimina- 
tion of  odors,  delicacy  of  tactile  discrimi- 
nation, localization  of  points  touched, 
temperature  spots,  sensibilitv  to  pain, 
discrimination  of  small  differences  of 
weight,  degree  of  size-weight  illusion,  re- 
action times,  showed  differences  in  most 
cases  from  Whites.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  on  record  but  one  successful  attempt 
to  apply  the  methods  of  jwychology  to 
Amencan  natives.  This  is  the  work  of 
Prof.  R.  S.  Woodworth  and  Dr  F.  G. 
Bruner,  upon  such  representatives  of  the 
less  civilized  races  as  were  on  exhibition 
at  the  Louisiana  Exposition  at  St  Louis 
in  1904.  A  full  and  comprehejisive  report 
on  the  tests  for  hearing  has  been  made 
by  Dr  Bruner.  He  tested  Indians, 
Whites,  Filipinos,  Ainu,  and  Congo  na- 
tives as  to  the  upper  limit  of  hearing  and 
auditorv  acuity.  The  results  for  the  right 
ear  in  tne  test  for  the  upper  limit  were  as 
follows: 


Congo  natives . 

Whites 

Cocopa 

School  Indiana 

Tehoelche 

Filipinos 

Ainu 

Kwakiati 


No. 


Average 


6 

38,228  D. 

V.  2468 

166 

82,286 

•   2844 

10 

82.123 

•   977 

63 

81,976 

•   2663 

8 

80,240 

•   8551 

«7 

29,916 

•   2180 

7 

28,846 

•   1878 

7 

28,296 

•   1418 

The  results  for  the  left  ear  var^  slightly 
from  the  above;  but  not  sufficiently  to 
make  any  material  changes  in  the  order 
as  given  above.  Though  the  differences 
are  small,  the  table,  as  a  whole,  indicates 
that,  while  Indians  are  inferior  to  Whites 
and  Congo  natives,  they  differ  greatly 
among  tnemselves.  In  the  tests  for 
acuity,  the  rank  for  the  right  ear  was: 
Whites,  Cocopa,  School  Indians,  Congo 
natives,  Tehuelche,  Kwakiutl,  Ainu, 
Filipinos;  for  the  left  ear,  Whites,  Congo 
natives,  School  Indians,  Cocopa,  Kwa- 
kiutl, Ainu,  Tehuelche,  Filipinos.  While 
there  is  some  shifting  of  position  for  the 
left  ear,  the  relative  positions  of  Whites, 
School  Indians,  and  Filipinos  remains  the 
same  throughout  As  due  allowance  has 
been  made  for  accidental  variations  in 
making  these  tests,  the  results  may  be 
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regarded  as  reasonably  certain.  In  gen- 
eral, they  indicate  that,  in  the  ability  to 
nerceive  high  tones  and  to  distinguish 
faint  sounds,  the  Indians  are  superior  to 
Filipinos,  but  inferior  to  Whites  and 
Ck>ngo  natives. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  results  of 
a  few  other  tests  have  been  reported. 
Color  blindness  has  been  found  in  three 
cases  from  a  group  of  250  which,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
proportion  amon^  the  Whites.  A  few 
tests  in  reaction-time,  made  by  Witmer, 
show  the  Indian  superior  to  Whites  and 
American  Negroes.  As  previously  stated, 
the  results  of  these  few  tests  suggest  that, 
with  a  more  extended  series,  numerous 
differences  will  be  found  between  Indians 
and  other  races,  as  well  as  between  the 
different  tribes  of  Indians  themselves. 

On  more  general  psychological  grounds, 
unusual  tendencies  to  hysteria  and  simi- 
lar psychic  phenomena  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  Indian.  This  is  made  prob- 
able by  the  readiness  with  which  many 
Indians  yield  to  suggestion  in  disease, 
jugglery,  and  religious  activities,  and  has 
been  offered  as  a  cause  for  the  large  part 
played  by  the  medicine-man  on  such  oc- 
casions. This  impression,  of  course,  con- 
cerns Indians  as  compared  to  Whites,  and 
not  to  other  less  civilized  races.  (See 
Phuaiohgy.) 

B.  Since  the  schools  for  Indians  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  used  by 
white  children,  the  relative  progress  of 
Indian  and  white  children  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  their  respective  mental 
powers.  However,  a  satisfactory  com- 
parative study  of  Indian  children  in  the 
school  seems  not  to  have  been  made;  so 
that  we  are  forced  to  fall  back  upon 
some  general  impressions  and  le^  direct 
evidence.  It  has  been  asserted  by  te^ich- 
ers  in  Indian  schools  that  the  children 
under  their  char^  showed  more  aptitude 
and  greater  skill  m  many  kinds  of  hand 
work  than  was  usually  encountered 
among  white  children  of  the  same  age 
This  IS  oft«n  stronglv  asserted  with  re- 
8|)ect  to  drawing  and  penmanship.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  critical  examination 
of  this  point  has  been  made,  so  that 
judgment  must  be  suspended.  The  gen- 
eralexperience  has  b^n  that,  when  In- 
dian children  have  pa^ed  normally  from 
our  lower  schools  to  the  college  and  the 
university,  they  average  up  to  the  level 
of  the  Whites;  but,  again,  many  of  the 
cases  cited  are  of  mixed  blood,  and  no 
estimates  have  been  made  of  the  relative 
number  of  failures  to  reach  such  a  stand- 
ard. Thus,  while  there  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence that  Indians  can  not  do  the  work 
of  the  school  and  of  life  as  efficiently  as 
Whites,  this  fa(!t  can  not  be  taken  as 
proof  that  they  have  the  requisite  abil- 


ity to  the  same  degree.  The  tests  of  Dr 
Bmner  on  the  Indians  in  the  model 
school  at  St  Louis  showed  that,  while  in 
the  auditory  sense  these  Indians  were 
superior  to  their  unschooled  representa- 
tives, they  were  still  inferior  to  Whites 
selected  at  random.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  data  for  hearing  prove  nothing 
with  respect  to  the  other  senses,  they  do 
suggest  tne  presence  of  differences  so  far 
not  overcome  by  education  and  a  change 
of  environment.  Hence,  the  Question 
must  remain  open  until  more  oata  are 
available. 

In  addition  to  these  somewhat  definite 
systematic  observations,  we  have  the 
opinions  of  educated  persons  resulting 
from  extended  official  or  philanthropic 
labors  among  the  Indians.  A  general 
statement  of  such  opinions  on  the  gen- 
eral psychologic^  characteristics  of  the 
Indians  has  been  given  in  the  article  on 
Physiology f  the  import  of  which  seems 
to  be  that  no  definite  differences  exist 
except  perhaps  in  the  objective  form  of 
emotional  reactions.  Yet,  so  far,  no  one 
seems  to  have  collected  enough  individ- 
ual statements  from  competent  persons 
to  say  what  is  the  approximate  consen- 
sus of  such  opinion  and,  even  if  they  had, 
such  a  consensus  could  not  be  taken 
alone  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem. 

C  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  cus- 
toms and  thought  prevailing  among  a 
people  as  their  culture.  Since,  in  all  cul- 
tural acrtivities,  ideas  and  judgments  play 
important  parts,  it  has  often  been  assumed 
that  a  detailed  comparison  of  cultures 
would  reveal  psychological  differences  be- 
tween the  peoples  to  whom  the  cultures 
belonged.  Indeed,  some  persons  go  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  the  exi^nce  of  cultural 
differences  necressitates  the  existence  of 
psychological  d  ifferences.  Yet  w  hen  t  he 
subject  is  taken  on  its  merits,  several  diffi- 
culties areencountered.  In  the  first  place, 
some  definite  method  of  grading  cultures 
must  be  devised  before  satisfactory  con- 
clusions as  to  corresponding  psychological 
differences  can  be  formed.  As  yet,  no  con- 
sistent way  of  grading  as  to  higher  and 
lower  has  oeen  found.  Further,  anthro- 
pologists now  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
tendency  to  conventionalize  thought  and 
the  association  of  ideas  as  a  factor  in  the 
differentiation  of  culture.  Such  a  tend- 
ency appears  when  the  symbolic  art  of 
sucn  tribes  as  the  Arapaho,  Dakota,  and 
Shoshoniaro  compared,  each  using  similar 
designs,  but  associated  with  different  kinds 
of  ideas.  Also,  some  claim  has  been  made, 
but  on  less  definite  grounds,  that  Indian 
mythology  as  a  whole  is  less  closely  asso- 
ciated witn  creators  and  gods  than  is  the 
case  with  other  peoples.  In  a  more 
general  way,  we  find  everywhere  among 
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the  Indians  a  marked  tendency  to  inter- 
associate  the  sociological,  religious,  and 
artistic  aspects  of  their  lives  to  such  a 
d^freethat  they  canscaroel  v  be  unraveled. 
This  has  sometimes  been  taken  as  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  aspects  of  Indian 
modes  of  thought  The  claim  is  made, 
however,  that  such  conventions  of 
thought  can  not  in  themselves  be  taken  as 
indications  of  functional  differences  be- 
tween the  minds  (as  such)  of  Indiims  and 
other  races;  since,  on  a  priori  grounds, 
what  has  become  conventional  or  habitual 
for  one  may  in  turn  become  conventional 
for  another.  This  theory,  that  all  cultural 
differences  are  in  no  wise  due  to  psycho- 
logical differences,  but  to  causes  entirely 
external,  or  outside  of  the  conscious  life, 

f  laces  the  inherent  worth  of  a  Pigmy,  an 
ndian,  a  Mongol,  and  a  European  upon 
the  same  level,  and  considers  culture  as 
the  sum  of  habits  into  which  the  various 
groups  of  mankind  have  fallen.  While 
strong  ailments  in  support  of  this  inter- 
pretation of  culture  are  offered  bv  many 
anthropologists,  U^ther  with  plausible 
reasons  for  doubting  the  existence  of 
fundamental  psychological  differences  in 
function,  so  far  nothing  has  been  brought 
forward  to  render  doubtful  the  existence 
of  psychological  differences  between  races 
analogous  to  those  between  individuals 
among  ourselves.  Modem  psychological 
science  is  gradually  solving  the  puzzle  as 
to  the  kind  and  degree  of  mdiviaual  psy- 
chological differences,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that,  when  these  investigations 
have  made  more  progress,  the  same  meth- 
ods msLj  be  suociessfully  adapted  to  the 
com{)anson  of  tribal  and  other  ethnic 
divisions  of  humankind. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  we  have 
no  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  elemental 
psychologic^af  activities  among  Indians, 
because  they  have  not  been  made  the  sub- 
jects of  research  by  trained  psychologists. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
all  the  larger  aspects  of  mental  life  they 
are  qualitatively  similar  to  other  races. 

Consult  Bnmer,  Hearing  of  Primitive 
Peoples,  1908;  Reports  of  the  Cambridge 
Anthropol.  Expea.  to  Torres  Straits,  ii, 
1901-03;  Bache,  Reaction  Time  with 
Reference  to  Race,  Psychol.  Rev.,  ii,  476, 
1895;  Farrand,  Basis  of  American  His- 
tory, 1904;  Boas,  Human  Faculty  as  De- 
termined by  Race,  Proc.  Am.  Ass*n  Adv. 
Sci.,  1894;  Hrdlicka  in  Bull.  34,  B.  A.  E., 
1908.  (c.  w.) 

Ptaniinta ( 'otter  tail';  frompton  'otter*, 
sifUe  *  tail ' ) .  A  former  village  of  the  San- 
tee  Sioux  at  the  head  of  L.  Traverse, 
Minn. — Williamson  in  Minn.  Geol.  Rep. 
for  1884,  110.  1885. 

Pteyutetlmi  (*eat  no  buffalo  cows'). 
A  band  of  the  Hunkpatina  division  of  the 
Yanktonai  Sioux. 


Band  that  Mts  bo  buffUo.— Calbertson  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1850.  141,  1851.  Ptd-ynte-oni.— Doney 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  218, 1897.   Pte-yute-iai.— Ibifl. 

Ptolme.  A  tribe  once  mentioned  (Hen- 
ley in  Ind.  Aff.  Rt^p.,  511. 1854)  as  living 
on  Kings  r. ,  Cal.  It  was  probably  Yokuts 
(Mariposan). 

Pnalnaoatup.  A  Chumashan  village  on 
one  of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids. ,  Cal . ,  proba- 
bly Santa  Rosa,  in  1542.— Cabrillo,  Narr. 
(1542),inSmith,Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  186, 1857. 

Fiuuray  ('village  of  the  worm').  A 
former  pueblo  of  the  Tigua,  the  rmns  of 
which  have  been  identined  by  Bandelier 
as  those  on  a  nravelly  bluff  overlooking 
the  Rio  Grande  in  front  of  the  s.  por- 
tion of  the  town  of  Bernalillo,  N.  Mex. 
At  the  time  of  CJoronado's  expedition 
(1540-42)  it  was  the  principal  settlement 
of  the  province  of  Tiguex,  and  was  known 
to  the  chroniclers  of  the  expedition  by 
the  name  of  the  province.  It  was  one  of 
the  two  pueblos  in  which  the  Tigua  took 
refuge  and  fortified  themselves  against 
the  Spaniards  during  a  siege  of  50  da^s 
(see  Tigua),  and  was  the  seat  of  the  mis- 
sionary labors  of  two  of  the  Franciscan 
friars  escorted  to  New  Mexico  in  1581  by 
Francisco  Sanchez  Chamuscado,  but  who 
were  killed  shortly  afterward.  The  iden- 
tification of  Puaray  with  the  Tiguex  vil- 
lage of  the  Tiguex  province  of  the  chron- 
iclers of  Coronado's  expedition  is  deter- 
mined by  statements  made  bv  the  Indians 
to  Espejo  in  1583,  and  by  the  discovery 
there  by  Ofiate,  in  1598,  of  a  partially 
effaced  painting  representing  the  murder 
of  the  missionaries.  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
mission  of  San  BartoIom<5,  and  had  200 
inhabitants  at  the  time  of  the  Pueblo 
revolt  of  1680;  but  the  pueblo  w^  de- 
stroyed before  1711,  and  was  never  re- 
built (p.  w.  H.) 
Ooofer.— Mota-Padilla  (1742),  Hist.NueTaQa]icIa, 
160, 1870  (of.  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 55, 1889). 
Ooofert  — Ibid.,  165.  PaoU.— ENpcJo misquoted  by 
Whipple,  Pbc.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt  8,  114,  1866. 
Faray.— J effenrs.  Am .  A  tlas.  map  6, 1776.  Pauray.— 
Bowles,  Map  Am.,  1784.  Foala.— Espejo  (1588)  in 
Hakluyt,  Voy.,  iii,  468,  1600.  Poalat.— Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  185, 18«9.  Proara.— Ladd,  au>ry 
of  N.  Mex., 79, 1891.  PwOa.— Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc. 
InW.,  XV,  175,  1871.  Puila.— Oflate  (1508),  ibid., 
XVI,  208,  1811.  Pualaa.— Espejo  (1.583),  ibid.,  XV, 
112,1871.  Puara.— Espejo  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  ia5. 1889.  Piarii.— Villa^ran, 
Hist.  NuevaMex.,  137. 1610.  Puaray.— Ofiate(  1508) 
in  Doc.  Indd..  xvi,  109,  115,1871.  Puary.— Doc.  of 
1681  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  IW,  1892.  Puray.— Vetancurt  (1606)  in  Teatro 
Mex.,  HI,  812, 1871  ( "el  nombre  Puray  quiere  decir 
eusanos,  que  es  un  K<^nero  de  que  abunda  aquel 
lugar").  Poraai.— Salmeron  (1629)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  i,  600, 1882.  Puruay.— Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  172,  1889.  Baa  Barto- 
lom<.— Vetancurt  (16%)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  iii,  812, 
1871  (mission  name).  Bant  Antonio  de  Padua.— 
Oflate  (1698)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  254,  1871  (flrst 
saint  name  applied ) .  Tehoua.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes.  TV,  40,  1864.  Tigouex.— f-oronado  mis- 
quoted by  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  26,  1854. 
Tiffonez-on-the-rook.— I  Did. ,  28.  Tifuex.— Castafie- 
da  (1606)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  497,  1896.  Village 
of  the  worm  or  Insect.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv. 226, 1892  ( Fuar-ay,  or). 
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Pnbea.    See  Evea. 

Puberty  enstoins.  The  significance  of  a 
girPs  entrance  into  womanhood  was  not 
only  appreciated  by  all  American  tribes, 
but  its  importance  was  much  exaggerated. 
It  was  believed  that  whatever  she  did  or 
exi)erienced  then  wa84x)und  to  affect  her 
entire  subsequent  life,  and  that  she  had 
exceptional  power  over  all  persons  or 
things  that  came  near  her  at  that  period. 
For  this  reason  she  was  usually  carefully 
set  apart  from  other  i)eople  in  a  small 
lodge  in  the  woods,  in  a  separate  room, 
or  behind  some  screen.  There  she  re- 
mained for  a  period  varying  from  a  few 
days,  preferably  4,  to  a  year  or  even 
longer— the  longer  isolation  being  en- 
dured by  girls  of  wealthy  or  aristocratic 
families — and  prepared  her  own  food  or 
had  it  brought  to  her  by  her  mother  or 
some  old  woman,  the  only  person  with 
whom  she  had  anything  to  do.  Her 
dishes,  spoons,  and  other  articles  were 
kept  separate  from  all  others  and  had  to 
be  washed  thoroughly  before  they  could 
be  used  again,  or,  as  with  the  Iroquois, 
an  entirely  new  set  was  provided  for  her. 
For  a  long  period  she  ate  sparingly  and 
took  but  little  water,  while  she  oathed 
often.  Salt  especially  was  tabooed  by  the 
girl  at  this  period.  A  Cheyenne  girl  puri- 
fied herself  by  allowing  smoke  from  sweet 
grass,  cedar  needles,  and  white  sage  to 
pass  over  her  body  inside  of  her  blanket 
She  was  alpo  forced  to  sit  up  for  long 
periods  to  prevent  her  from  becoming 
lazy,  and  among  the  Haida  she  had  to 
sleep  on  a  flat  rock  with  a  bag  of  gravel  or 
something  si  milar  for  a  pillow.  If  she  ate 
too  much,  it  was  thou^nt  that  she  would 
be  greedy  in  later  life;  if  she  talked 
too  much,  that  she  would  become  garru- 
lous, and  if  she  laughed,  that  she  would 
become  too  much  inclined  to  hilarity. 
A  Shuswap  girl  would  climb  trees  and 
break  off  their  tips  in  order  to  become 
strong,  and  play  with  gambling  sticks 
that  her  future  husband  might  l^  a  suc- 
cessful gamester.  A  Hupa  girl  must  not 
tell  a  lie  during  this  time  or  she  would 
become  forever  untruthful.  Among  the 
Tsimshian  if  a  girl  desired  a  certain  num- 
ber of  sons  when  married,  the  same  num- 
ber of  men  chewed  her  food  for  her;  if 
she  desired  daughters,  that  ofl5ee  was  per- 
formed by  women.  At  the  end  of  her 
fast  she  was  covered  with  mats  and  held 
over  afire  in  order  that  her  children  might 
be  healthy.  The  Shuswap,  Ntlakyapa- 
muk,  Apache,  Hupa,  and  other  trib^  aid 
notallow  agirl  to  touch  her  head  orscratch 
her  body  except  with  a  comb  or  stick.  On 
the  N.  W.  coast  she  usually  wore  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  to  protect  the  sky,  sun,  sea, 
and  other  objects  in  nature  from  pollu- 
tion and  to  protect  herself  from  the  dele- 
terious influences  which  they  in  turn 


might  exert  Often  the  hole  for  the  labret 
was  bored  about  this  time.  Among  the 
Haida  a  eirl  was  not  allowed  to  gaze  on 
the  sea  lest  her  face  and  eyes  should 
acquire  nervous,  twitching  movements 
from  the  motion  of  its  waves,  or  on  fire 
for  fear  that  her  face  would  become  red. 
If  she  looked  upon  red  salmon,  her  eyes 
would  become  inflamed.  If  a  girl  ate 
fresh  salmon,  the  Bellacoola  feami  that 
her  mouth  would  be  transformed  into  a 
long  beak;  and  if  a  Ntlakyapamuk  girl 
ate  Dear  meat,  it  was  thought  she  would 
be  childless.  There  was,  in  addition,  a 
long  series  of  food  taboos  in  each  tribe, 
governed  by  some  supposed  resemblance 
between  the  article  of  diet  and  phenom- 
ena of  certain  diseases.  On  the  n.  Pacific 
coast  as  much  property  as  the  family  could 
afford  was  hung  about  the  girl  while  fast- 
ing so  that  she  might  become  rich  in  after 
years;  and  she  was  not  allowed  to  do  any 
work,  so  that  she  might  become  a  chiefs 
wife  and  be  waited  on  by  slaves.  Quite 
different  was  the  custom  among  the  Ntla- 
kyapamuk and  other  tribes  wanting  the 
institution  of  slavery  where  the  girl  spent 
her  time  in  imitating  various  useful  em- 
ployments in  order  not  to  be  lazy  when 
she  grew  up.  Among  the  latter  people 
the  girl  was  supposed  to  be  under  the 
special  care  of  the  Dawn,  to  which  she  con- 
tinually prayed,  and  she  made  a  record 
of  her  onerings  and  the  ceremonials  she 
had  passed  through  by  painting  pictures 
of  them  OR  bowlders  and  on  small  stones. 
This,  according  to  Teit,  was  believed  to 
insure  long  life.  Kroeber  also  records 
the  execution  of  paintings  by  Luisefio 
Indian  girls  in  s.  California. 

Among  many  tribes  it  was  believed  that 
the  supernatural  beings  were  especially 
offended  by  menstrual  blood.  Therefore  a 
Haida  girl  at  this  time  must  not  go  down 
to  the  beach  at  low  tide,  lest  the  tide  come 
in  and  cover  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
food  supply.  She  must  not  step  across  a 
small  stream,  lest  the  old  woman  who  re- 
sides at  its  head  leave  and  take  all  the 
fish  with  her.  When  her  people  went  to 
a  salmon  creek  to  dry  fish  she  must  get 
out  of  the  canoe  just  before  they  reached 
it  and  approach  the  smokehouse  from 
behind,  for  if  she  saw  a  salmon  lump  all 
the  salmon  might  leave.  If  a  hunter's 
glance  happened  to  fall  upon  her,  blood 
would  be  injected  into  his  eye,  prevent- 
ing him  from  seeing  game,  and  a  crust  of 
blood  would  surround  his  spear,  making 
it  unlucky.  The  Alaskan  Eskimo  sup- 
posed that  a  girl  was  surrounded  by  a 
sort  of  film  at  this  time  which  would  at- 
tach itself  to  a  hunter  who  came  too  near 
and  enable  every  animal  to  see  him. 
Fishing  tackle  and  gambling  sticks  might 
be  affected  in  the  same  way,  and  there- 
fore gambling  sticks  and  hunting  and 
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fishing  implements  were  removed  from 
the  house,  at  least  temponuily,  when  the 
ffirl  had  occasion  to  come  from  behind 
her  screen.  Armed  with  the  blood  of  a 
menstraant  woman  a  man  would  attack 
and  destroy  hostile  supernatural  powers 
or  put  to  flight  any  by  which  ne  was 
himself  assailed.  It  a  menstruant  girl 
scratched  any  place  where  one  felt  pain, 
the  pain  would  stop.  The  whole  period 
of  isolation  and  &»t  usuall]^  endea  with 
a  feast  and  public  ceremonies  as  a  sign 
that  the  girl  was  now  marriageable  and 
that  the  family  was  open  to  of^rs  for  her 
hand.  Although  Hopi  eirls  appear  to 
have  been  spared  the  multifarious  taboos 
imposed  upon  their  sisters  elsewhere,  the 
attainment  of  puberty  was  marked  by  a 
chanse  in  the  arrangement  of  their  hair, 
which  was  then  gathered  into  two  whorls, 
one  on  each  ear,  symbolizingthe  flower  of 
the  squash;  after  marriage  it  was  worn  in 
simple  braids  ( see  Hair  dressing ) .  A  mong 
the  iMeguefios,  girls  were  laid  down  upon 
green  herbs  caused  to  steam  by  means  of 
a  fire  underneath.  They  were  then  cov- 
ered with  blankets  and  left  for  four  days 
and  nights,  while  dancing  and  feasting 
went  on  about  them  to  drive  away  the  evu 
spirits.  Symbolic  acts  were  also  per- 
formed, such  as  throwing  seeds  over  them 
that  they  might  be  proTiflc,  and  scatter- 
ing property  among  the  onlookers  that 
they  might  be  generous.  According  to 
Wissler,  the  Teton  Dakota  still  perform  a 
ceremony  for  girls  called  "sinmng  over 
girls  that  bleed."  It  is  rather  long,  and 
IS  based  on  the  buffalo,  one  of  the  dances 
representing  the  mating  of  the  buffalo. 

Although  not  so  definitely  connected 
with  the  period  of  puberty,  certain  or- 
deals (q.  V.)  were  undergone  by  a  boy 
at  about  that  period  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  a  deep  influence  on  his 
future  career.  Among  these  are  especially 
to  be  noted  isolation  and  fasts  among  the 
mountains  and  woods,  sweat  bathing  and 
plunging  into  cold  water,  abstinence  from 
animal  K)od,  the  swallowing  of  medicines 
sometimes  of  intoxicating  quality,  and 
the  rubbing  of  the  body  with  fish  spines 
and  with  herbs.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
girl,  numbers  of  regulations  were  observed 
which  were  supposed  to  affect  the  boy's 
future  health,  happiness,  and  success  in 
hunting,  fishing,  and  war.  Like  the  girls, 
Ntlakyapamuk  youths  made  paintings 
upon  rocks  during  this  period  in  order  to 
insure  long  life,  and  all  except  those  who 
desired  to  become  successral  warriors, 
who  addressed  the  Sun,  also  directed  their 
prayers  to  the  Dawn.  The  regulations  of 
a  boy  were  frequently  undergone  in  con- 
nection with  ceremonies  introducing  him 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  tril)e  or  of  some 
secret  society.    They  were  not  as  wide- 


spread in  North  America  as  the  regula- 
tions imposed  upon  girls,  and  varied  more 
from  tribe  to  tnbe.  It  has  also  been  no- 
ticed that  they  break  down  sooner  before 
contact  with  whites. 

The  most  detailed  account  of  puberty 
customs  among  North  American  tribes  is 
given  by  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist,  n,  Anthrop.  i,  pt4,  1900.  An  in- 
teresting account  of  a  puberty  ceremony 
for  girls  among  the  Dieguefioe  is  given  by 
Rust  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  viii,  no.  1, 
1906.  See  also  Boas  in  Beps.  on  N.  W. 
Tribes  Canada,  1889-98;  Dixon  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  xvii,  pt.  3,  1905; 
Groddardin  Pub.  Univ.  OaL,  Am.  Archseol. 
and  Ethnol.,  i,  no.  1,  1903;  Grinnell  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  rv.  no.  1,  1902; 
Heame,  Travels,  1796;  Hill-Tout  (1)  in 
Reps.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  1898-1903,  (2) 
in  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst  G.  B.,  xxxrv,  1904; 
Loskiel,  Missions  United  Brethren,  1794; 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Owen, 
Musquakie  Folk-lore,  1904;  Sapirin  Am. 
Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  2, 1907;  Speck  in  Mem. 
Am.  Anthrop.  Ass'n,  ii,  no.  2, 1907;  Swan- 
ton  in  Mem.  Am.  Mas.  Nat  Hist,  v,  pt  1, 
1905.  (j.  R.a) 

Pabunia.  A  former  Gabrielefio  ranch- 
eria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  OU.,  at  a  place 
later  called  Alamitos.  —  Ried  (1852) 
quoted  by  Taylor  in  CaL  Fanner,  June 
8, 1860. 

Pnoooon.  Any  one  of  various  plants 
whose  juice  was  used  by  the  Indiuis  for 
staining  and  dyeing;  also  any  one  of 
some  others  to  which  the  term  has  been 
transferred  by  the  whites.  The  chief 
ones  are:  1.  lAUiospermum  vulgare,  the 
puccoon  of  the  Virginia  Indians.  2.  The 
bloodroot  (iStirMrutnariacanacieiuis),  called 
red  puccoon.  3.  The  yellow  root  (fi^^''^**" 
lis  canadensis) t  or  yellow  puccoon.  The 
word  puccoon,  spelled  earlier  puccon, 
poccon,  pocon,  pocoan,  pocones,  etc.,  is 
derived,  as  the  "poccons,  a  red  dye,"  in 
Strachey'sand  Smith's  vocabularies  indi- 
cates, from  one  of  the  Virginian  dialects 
of  Algonquian.  In  s.  w.  Virginia  puccoon 
is  loadly  abbreviated  *coon.'  Accord- 
ing to  Trumbull  and  Grerard  the  word  is 
from,  or  from  the  same  root  as,  the  name 
for  blood.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Pnchkohn  (PtUc-ko-hu),  The  Rabbit- 
stick  clan  of  the  Asaphratry  of  the  Hopi. — 
Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 

Packna.  A  former  village  of  the  Upper 
Creeks  in  the  s.  w.  part  of  Clay  co. ,  Ala. — 
Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ala.  map, 
1899 

Pn'ebUto  (Span.:  'little  village').  A 
small  settlement  of  the  Tewa  of  »an  Juan 
pueblo,  opposite  the  latter,  on  the  w. 
Dank  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Rio  Arriba  co., 
N.  Mex.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
IV,  63, 1892. 
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Pneblito.  An  Acoma  summer  villas 
about  15  m.  n.  of  the  pueblo  of  Acoma, 
Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex. 

TitaUp.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1895  (native 
name). 

Pueblo  Alto  (Span.:  'high  \dllage'). 
Two  pueblo  ruins,  about  500  ft  apart, 
but  both  belonging  to  a  single  ancient 
village,  situated  on  the  top  of  the  mesa  n. 
4)f  Chaco  canyon,  n.  w.  N.  Mex..  about  } 
m.  N.  of  Pueblo  Bonito.  The  main 
building  is  rectangular  in  form,  facing  s., 
the  court  inclos^  by  the  usual  semi- 
circular double  wall  which  was  really  a 
series  of  one-story  apartments.  The  N. 
wall  is  360  ft  long,  the  wings  200  and 
170  ft,  respectively.  The  rooms  are 
from  15  to  20  ft  long  and  8  to  12  ft 
wide.  The  walls  are  almost  entirely 
thrown  down.  The  smaller  building  is 
about  75  ft  square  and  much  better  pre- 
served, some  second-story  walls  being 
still  intact.  This  building  contains  some 
of  the  best  plain  masonry  to  bo  found  in 
the  Chaco  Canyon  group.  There  is  a 
large  circular  kiva  in  the  small  building 
and  traces  of  7  in  the  lar^  one.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  e.  of  the  nuns  is  a  wall 
extending  k.  and  s.  1,986  ft.  Other  walls 
extend  toward  this  from  the  main  build- 
ing but  do  not  connect  with  it.  Pueblo 
Alto  is  reached  from  the  canyon  by  a 
tortuous  stairway  through  a  narrow 
crevice  just  back  of  Pueblo  Bonito.  See 
Jackson  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden  Surv., 
1878.  (k.  L.  H.) 

Ki-a-a.— Lummifl  in  Land  of  Sunfihine,  xv,  425, 
1901. 

Pueblo  Blanco  (Span. :  *  white  village '). 
A  ruined  pueblo  of  the  Tano  on  the  s. 
border  of  the  Galisteo  plain,  n.  central 
New  Mexico. — Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  116,  1892. 

Pueblo  Blanco.  A  former  pueblo,  pre- 
sumably of  the  Piros,  on  the  w.  rim  ot  the 
M^ano,  or  great  sand-flow,  B.  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  about  lat.  34^  30^,  New  Mexico. 
It  was  probably  inhabited  in  historic 
times. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  278,  281,  1892. 

Pneblo  Bonito  (Span.:  'beautiful  vil- 
la^ * ) .  The  central  and  most  important 
nun  of  the  Chaco  Canyon  group  in  n.  w. 
New  Mexico.  The  building,  which  stands 
within  70  ft  of  the  n.  wall  of  the  canyon, 
is  of  dark  brown  sandstone,  semielliptical 
in  form.  Its  length  b.  and  w.  is  667  ft, 
greatest  depth  n.  and  s.  315  ft.  It  was 
originally  5  stories  high,  there  being  por- 
tions of  the  fifth-story  wall  still  standmg. 
The  greatest  height  of  standing  wall  at 
present  is  48  ft,  39  ft  being  above  the 
detritus;  probably  half  of  the  original 
walls  remain  standing.  The  rooms  are 
mostly  rectangular,  but  there  are  many 
of  irregular  form,  semicircular,  trapezoi- 
dal, elliptical,  triangular,  etc.,  owing  to 


the  subsequent  addition  of  rooms  to  the 
original  structure,  several  such  additions 
and  remodelings  being  evident  In  fact, 
no  unit  of  original  plan  is  discernible,  and 
additions  seem  to  have  been  made  within, 
without,  and  upward  as  needed.  The 
masonry  of  Pueolo  Bonito  ranges  from 
plain  rubble  to  what  appears  to  oe  orna- 
mental mosaic  in  places.  Every  type  of 
masonry  known  to  Pueblo  architecture  is 
found  m  this  building,  and  not  fewer 
than  27  circular  kivas.  varying  from  10 
to  50  ft  in  diameter,  have  been  uncov- 
ered in  it.  The  kiva  is  in  every  instance 
a  circular  room  built  within  a  square  or 
rectangular  one,  the  space  between  the 
walls  being  filled  witn  earth  and  ma- 
sonry. In  some  cases  the  interior  of  the 
kivas  is  of  fine  tablet  masonry,  alternat- 
ing with  bands  of  larger  blocks,  giving  an 
ornamental  finish.  The  fireplaces  are  of 
the  most  primitive  character.  The  tim- 
bering is  exceptionally  heavy,  logs  40  ft 
in  length  and  18  in.  in  diameter  having 
been  found.  The  doorways  vary  from 
24  by  36  to  30  by  50  in.;  the  lintels  are 
straight,  smooth  poles  about  3  in.  in  di- 
ameter; windows  vary  from  6  by  12  to 
12  by  16  in.  Extensive  excavations  have 
been  made  in  Pueblo  Bonito  by  the  Hyde 
Exploring  Expedition;  the  collections 
found  are  now  in  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

Consult  Simpson,  Exped.  to  Navajo 
Country,  80, 1850;  Hardacre  in  Scribner's 
Mag.,  276,  Dec.  1878;  Jackson  in  10th 
Rep.  Hayden  Surv.,  1878;  Pepper  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  no.  2,  1905,  (2)  in 
Putnam  Anniv.  Vol.,- 1909.     (e.  l.  h.  ) 

Pueblo  C%ja  del  Bio.  A  very  ancient 
pueblo  on  a  rocky  bluff  3  m.  n.  b.  of  Co- 
chiti,  in  the  so-called  Caja  del  Rio,  so 
named  from  the  **  boxing"  of  the  canyon 
of  the  Rio  Grande  here,  in  Sandoval  co., 
N.  Mex.  Concerning  it  Bandelier  ( Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  iv,  80, 1892)  says:  "Whether 
the  Tehuas  [Tewa],  the  Tanoe,  or  some 
other  unknown  tril)e  were  the  builders 
of  it  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  people  of 
Cochiti  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  its 
former  occupants.  The  amount  of  arable 
land  in  the  vicinity  is  sufficient;  for  the 
population,  as  I  Ornate  it,  could  not 
nave  exceeded  400.*' 

Ohin-a  Ka-na  Tie-ahu-ma.— Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  80 
('  the  old  houses  on  the  river*:  Cochiti  name.)  Ti- 
^i  Han-at  Ka-xna  Tze-aha-ma.— Ibid,  ('the  old 
houses  in  the  north':  another  Cochiti  name). 

Pueblo  Colorado  (Span.:  *  red  village'). 
A  ruined  pueblo  of  the  Tano  on  the  s. 
border  of  the  Galisteo  plain,  n.  central 
New  Mexico. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  116,  1892. 

Pueblo  Colorado.  A  former  pueblo,  pre- 
sumably, of  the  Piro  on  the  w.  rim  of  the 
M^ano,  or  great  sand-flow,  e.  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  about  lat.  34°  30^  New  Mexico. 
It  was  ppobably  inhabited    in  historic 
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times.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
IV.  278,  281,  1892. 

Pueblo  del  Alto  (Span.:  'village  of  the 
height/  BO  called  on  account  of  \t»  situa- 
tion ahove  the  reach  of  inundation).  A 
prehistoric  village,  prol)ably  of  the  Piro, 
the  ruins  of  which  lie  on  the  b.  side  of 
the  Kio  Grande,  6  m.  s.  of  fielen,  N. 
Mex. — BandeHer  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  237,  1892. 

Pueblo  de  la  Parida  (Span.:  tillage  of 
the  woman  lately  delivered').  A  former 
pueblo,  presumably  of  the  Piro,  on  the 
w.  rim  of  the  MiVlano,  or  great  sand- 
flow,  E.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  lat  34® 
30^,  New  Mexico.  It  was  probably  in- 
habited in  historic  times. — BandeHer  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  278,  281,  1892. 

Paeblo  del  Arroyo  ( Span. :  *  village  of  the 
gulch*).  An  important  ancient  pueblo 
lesH  than  {  m.  below  Pueblo  Bonito,  in 
Chaoo  canyon,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.  It  is  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  arroyo,  on  its  very  brink, 
is  rectangular  in  form,  and  faces  eastward. 
The  western  wall  is  about  270  ft  long,  and 
the  2  wings  125  and  135  ft  respectively. 
The  extremities  of  the  wings  are  con- 
nected by  a  semicircular  double  wall, 
tlie  space  between  being  occupied  by  a 
series  of  rooms.  I'ortions  of  the  third- 
story  wall  are  standing.  The  original 
height  was  probably  4  stories.  The 
heavy  floor  timbers,  averaging  about  10 
in.  in  thickness,  are  still  in  place.  There 
are  2  kivas  in  the  court,  3  built  within 
the  pueblo  walls,  and  4  outside  the  main 
building.  The  lai^t  is  37  ft  in  diame- 
ter. The  masonry  is  of  dull  brown  sand- 
stone, well  laid  in  adobe  mortar. 

Consult  Jackson  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden 
Surv.,  1878,  and  Hardacre  ana  Simpson, 
cited  below.  (b.  l.  h.) 

Del  Orroyo.— Domenech,  Deserts  of  N.  A.,  i,  200, 
1860.  Pueblo  del  Arroya.^Hardacre  in  Scribner's 
Mag.  275,  Dec.  1878  (misprint).  PueUo  del  Ar- 
rm.^Simpson,  Exped.  to  Navajo  Country,  81, 

Pueblo  del  Enoierro  (Span.:  'village  of 
the  inclosure') .  A  former  pueblo,  proba- 
bly Keresan,  described  as  bein^  some  dis- 
tance above  Tashkatze,  which  is  opposite 
Cochiti,  in  n.  central  New  Mexico.  The 
Tano  of  Santo  Domingo  disclaim  its 
former  occupancy  by  their  people. — Ban- 
deHer in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  179-81, 
1892. 

Pueblo  de  los  Jumanos.  A  former  large 
village  of  the  Jumano  (q.  v.),  situated 
in  the  "Salinas"  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
central  New  Mexico,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tabira,  or  the  so-called  Gran  Quivira. 
The  definite  location  of  the  pueblo  is  not 
known,  although  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  near  the  base  of  the  eleva- 
tion called  Mesa  de  los  Jumanes.  In  1598 
the  northern  division  of  the  Jumano  oc- 
cupied 4  villages  in  this  region,  but  before 
1629  they  lived  in  tipis  and  were  semi- 
nomadic.    In  the  latter  year  they  were 


gathered  in  a  ** great  pueblo"  to  which 
the  name  San  Isidoro  was  applied  by  the 
Franciscan  missionaries,  and  an  attempt 
made  at  their  conversion.  The  Pueblo 
de  los  Jumanos  was  mentioned  by 
Escalante  in  1778 — fully  a  century  after 
the  abandonment  of  the  Salinas  Dv  the 
Tigua  and  the  Piro.  According  to  tlsca- 
lante  the  pueblo  was  destroy^  by  the 
Apache,  who  were  the  scourge  of  the 
Pueblos  during  this  period.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 
Jwnanoaa.— Eacalante  (1778)  quoted  by  Baudelicr 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in.  132.  1890.  Komanai.— 
Del'IsIe.  Carte  Mex.  et  Ploride.  1708.  Pueblo  de 
Jumanoe.— Bandelier,  o(».  cit..  181.  San  Isidoro.— 
Henavides(1630)  tranA.in  Landnf  Sunshine,  xni, 
285.  1900.  d.  Isidoro  Kumaaas.— Benavides  (1630) 
as  cited  by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  164, 1889. 
Xomanos  (srreat  pueblo  of  the).— Benavidcs  trans, 
in  i^and  of  Sunshine,  op.  cit. 

Pueblo  de  los  Silos.  A  large  Tano  village 
situated  in  the  Galistco  Ijasin,  between 
the  Keresan  pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  Pecos,  N.  Mex.,  in  1540;  so  called 
by  the  Spaniards  of  Coronado*s  expedi- 
tion because  of  the  large  underground 
cellars  found  there  stored  with  com.  The 
village  had  the  api)earance  of  newness, 
but  because  of  depredations  by  the  Teya, 
a  Plains  tribe,  16  years  before,  only  35 
houses  were  inhaoited,  the  remainder 
having  been  destroyed.  See  Castaf^eda 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  453,  523,  570, 1896. 
Pueblo  de  los  eilos.— Castafieda.  op.  cit.,  453. 
Zitos.  Mota-Padilla  (1742),  Hist.  Nueva  Galida, 
164, 1870  (apparently  Identical). 

Pueblo  Largo  (Span.:  Wong  village'). 
A  former  Tano  pueblo  of  the  compact, 
communal  type,  situated  about  5  m.  s.  of 
Gralisteo,N.Mex.  It  was  possibly  occupied 
in  the  16th  and  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
centuries. —Bandelier  (1)  in  Ritch,  N. 
Mex.,  201, 1885;  (2)  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
III,  125,  1890;  iv,  106,  1892;  (3)  Gilded 
Man,  222,  1893. 

Hishi.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ni,  125, 
1890  (native  name). 

Pueblo  Haevo  (Span. :  *  new  village ') .  A 
Tepehnane  pueblo  in  s.  Durango,  Mexico, 
near  Mezqmtal  r. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
319,  1864. 

Paeblo  Pintado  (Span.:  'painted  vil- 
lage'). An  important  ancient  pueblo 
ruin,  of  yellowisn  gray  sandstone,  situ- 
ated near  the  head  of  the  Chaco  wash,  on 
the  low  mesa  to  the  s.,  in  Chaco  canvon, 
N.  w.  N.  Mex.  It  is  the  most  easterly  of 
the  Chaco  Canyon  group.  The  building  is 
L-shaped,  the  2  wings  measuring  238  ft 
and  174  ft,  exterior  measure.  The  ex- 
tremities of  the  wings  are  connected  by 
a  row  of  small  apartments.  The  inclosed 
court  was  occupied  by  2  kivas  and  other 
semisubterranean  structures,  while  just 
outside  the  court  \a  another  large  kiva. 
The  standing  outer  walls  are  still  about  28 
ft  high;  the  original  height  was  probably 
about  40  ft.  This  ruin  is  surrounded  by 
about  10  ruins  of  minor  pueblos,  all  within 
a  mile  of  the  main  building.  The  sur- 
rounding region  is  an  absolute  desert 
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The  site  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one 
because  of  its  situation,  beine  well  toward 
the  top  of  the  continental  divide  and 
likely  to  contain  important  evidences  of 
contact  with  the  rueblos  of  the  Rio 
Grande  drainage,  particularly  Jemez. 
See  Simpson,  Exped.  to  Navajo  Country, 
81,  1850;  Jackson  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden 
Surv.,  1878.  (e.l.h.) 

Kinkale.— E.  L.  Hewett,  inrn,  1905  ('  large  housea 
surrounded  by  small  ones':  Nayaho  name). 
Kinkyal.  —  Ibid.  Pueblo  Golorado.  —  Simpson. 
Exped.  NavaJo  Country,  75,  1850  (trans,  'red 
town').  Pueblo  de  Moatesuma.— Ibid,  ('town  of 
Montezuma,'  said  to  be  so  called  by  some  of  the 
Pueblos).  Pueblo  de  Eatonet.~Ibia.  ('rat  town': 
trans,  of  Jemez  name).  Pueblo  Oraade.^Ibld. 
('great  town':  so  called  by  a  Navaho).  Pueblo 
Pintado.— Ibid.  (Spanish  name). 

Pueblo  daemado  (Span.:  'burnt  pil- 
lage'). An  abandoned  pueblo  of  the 
Tano  or  the  Tewa,  6  m.  s.  w.  of  Santa  F^, 
N.  Mex.  See  TzencUay, 
Afua  Frio.— Eastman,  map  (1868)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  24-25,  1854  (mlsDrint).     PueUo 

Jiuemado.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^.,  XYi,  114, 
871  (possibly  identical).  Ouimado.— Ritoh,  N. 
Hex..  166, 1885  (Agua  Fria,  or). 

Pueblo  Baton  (Mex.-S^an.:  'rat  vil- 
lage ' ) .  An  Indian  villa^  m  1763  on  Cayo 
Ratones,  about  New  r.  mlet,  s.  b.  coast  of 
Florida  (Roberta,  Fla.,  21,  1763).  The 
inhabitants  were  probably  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  Tequesta  tribe.  (j.  m.) 

Pneblof  (*  towns*,  *  villages',  so  called 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  style  of  com- 
pact permanent  settlements  of  these  peo- 
ple, as  distinguished  from  temporary 
cam  1)6  or  scattered  rancherias  of  less  sub- 
stantial houses).  A  term  applied  by  the 
Spaniards  and  adopted  by  English-speak- 
ing people  to  designate  all  the  Indians 
who  lived  or  are  living  in  permanent 
stone  or  adobe  houses  built  into  compact 
villa^  in  s.  Colorado  and  central  Utah, 
and  m  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  the 
adjacent  Mexican  territory,  and  extended 
sometimes  to  inclade  the  settlements  of 
such  tribes  as  the  Pima  and  the  Papago, 
who  led  an  agricultural  life.  The  Pueblo 
people  of  history  comprise  the  Tanoan, 
Keresan  (Queres),  and  Zafiian  linguistic 
families  oi  New  Mexico,  and  the  Hopi, 
of  Shoshonean  affinity,  in  n.  b.  Arizona. 
These  are  distributed  as  follows,  the 
tribes  or  villages  noted  being  only  those 
now  existent  or  that  recently  have  be- 
come extinct: 


LiNGmsnc 
Stock. 

Group. 

Tribes  or  Villages. 

Tanoan .... 

Tewa.... 

Tigua  ... 

Jemez... 
Tano.... 
Piro 

Nambe,-  Tesuquo,    San 
Ildefonm,   San  Juan, 
Santa  Clara,  Poioaque 
(recently  extinct), 
Hano. 

Isleta,  Sandia,Taoe.  Picu- 
ris,l8letadelSur(Mexi- 
canized). 

Jemez,  Pecos  (extinct). 

Practically  extinct. 

Senecu,  Socorro  del  Sur 
(bothMexicanized). 

Linguistic 
Stock. 

Group. 

Tribes  or  Villages. 

Keresan 

(Queres) . 

ZuAian 

Shoshonean 

Eastern.. 

Western. 

Zufli 

Hopi 

San  Felipe,  Santa  Ana, 
Sia,  CochiU,  Santo  Do- 
mingo. 

Acoma,  Laguna,and  out- 
lying villages. 

Zufli  and  its  outlying 
villages.                     ^ 

Walpi,  SIchomovi,  Mish- 
ongnovi,  Shipaulovl, 
Shongopovi,  Oraibl. 

Habitat.— The  Pueblo  tribes  of  the  his- 
torical period  have  been  confined  to  the 
area  extending  from  n.  b.  Arizona  to 
the  Rio  Pecos  in  New  Mexico  (and,  in- 
trusively, into  w.  Kansas),  and  from  Taos 
on  the  Kio  Grande,  New  Mexico,  in  the 
N.,  to  a  few  miles  below  El  Paso,  Texas, 
in  the  s.  The  ancient  domain  of  Pueblo 
peoples,  however,  covered  a  much  greater 
territory,  extending  approximately  from 
w.  Arizona  to  the  Pecos  and  into  the 
Texas  panhandle,  and  from  central  Utah 
and  s.  Colorado  indefinitely  southward 
into  Mexico,  where  the  remains  of 
their  habitations  have  not  yet  been  clearly 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  northern 
Aztec. 

History. — Of  the  Pueblo  tribes  the  Zufii 
werethe  first  to  become  known  tocivilized 
people.  In  1539  Fray  Marcos  of  Niza,  a 
Franciscan,  journey eq  northward  from 
the  City  of  Mexico,  accompanied  by  a 
Barbary  negro  known  as  Estevan,  or 
Estevanico,  who  had  been  a  companion 
of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  the  two  other 
Spanish  survivors  of  Narvaez's  expedition, 
shipwrecked  in  theGulf  of  Mexico  in  1528. 
The  negro  went  ahead  of  the  friar  to  pre- 
pare the  way,  but  contrary  to  instrucrtions 
reached  a  province  that  became  known  as 
the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  unquestionably 
identified  with  the  Zufii  villages  of  w. 
New  Mexico,  far  in  advance  of  Fray  Mar- 
cos. Here  Estevanico,  with  some  of  the 
Indians  who  had  followed  him,  was  killed 
by  the  Zufii.  A  few  days  later  the  friar 
viewed  from  an  adjacent  height  a  town 
identified  as  Hawikuh,  the  first  one  seen 
in  journeying  towanl  the  n.  e.;  then 
planting  a  cross  and  taking  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  new  country  in  the  name  of 
Spain,  he  hastened  back  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  where  he  presented  a  glowing 
report  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 

Fired  with  enthusiasm  at  the  report  of 
riches  in  the  northern  country,  the  Vice- 
roy Mendoza  organized  an  expedition, 
under  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Ck)ronado, 
which,  for  wealth  of  equipment  and  for 
the  prominence  of  the  men  who  accom- 
panied it,  has  never  been  equaled  in  the 
annals  of  A  merican  exploration.  Guided 
by  Fray  Marcos  of  Niza,  the  expedition 
departed  from  Compostela,  Feb.  23, 1540, 
and  reached  Culiacan  Mar.  28.    On  Apr. 
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22  Coronado  departed  from  the  latter 
place  with  75  horsemen,  leaving  the  main 
force  to  follow,  and  reached  Hawikuh, 
which  he  named  Granada,  on  July  7. 
The  Indians  showing  hostility,  the  place 
was  etormed  by  the  Spaniards  ana  the 
inhabitants  were  routed  after  Coronado 
had  almost  lost  hislife  in  the  attack.  £x- 
ploring  parties  were  sent  in  various  direc- 
tions— to  the  Hopi  villages  of  Tosavan,  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  the  Rio 
Grande  valley,  and  thebuffaloplains — no- 
where finding  the  expected  wealth  but 
always  encouraged  by  news  of  what  la/ 
beyond.  The  main  army  reached  Cibola 
in  September,  and  departed  for  Tiguex 
(the  country  and  chief  village  of  the 
present  Tigua  Indians),  about  the  present 
^malillo,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  where 
winter  quarters  were  established.  The 
natives  revolted  owing  to  atrocities  com- 
mitted bv  the  Spaniards,  but  the  uprising 
was  quelled  after  a  long  si^e  and  the  kill- 
ing of  many  Indians.  In  the  following 
April  (1541)  Coronado  started  with  his 
entire  force,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
Indian  nicknamed  "The'fiirk,"  evidently 
a  Pawnee,  whom  he  had  found  living 
among  the  Pueblos,  to  explore  a  province 
to  the  far  eastward  called  Quivira  (q.  v.)- 
The  Spaniards  were  led  astray  by  the 
guide,  whom  they  later  executed';  the 
main  force  was  sent  back  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  a  picked  body  finally 
reached  the  buffalo  country  of  b.  Kansas. 
In  the  spring  of  1542  Coronado's  force 
started  on  their  return  to  Mei^ico.  Two 
missionaries  were  left  behind — Fray  Juan 
de  Padilla,who  went  to  Quivira,  and  Fray 
Lois,  a  lay  brother,  who  remained  at 
Pecos.  Both  were  killed  by  the  natives 
whom  they  expected  to  convert  In 
Coronado'stime  the  Pueblos  were  said  to 
occupy  71  towns,  and  there  may  have 
been  others  which  the  Spaniards  did  not 
enumerate. 

The  Pueblos  were  visited  successively 
by  several  other  Spanish  explorers. 
Francisco  Sanchez  Chamuscado,  m  1581, 
escorted  three  Franciscan  missionaries  to 
the  Tigua  country  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but 
they  were  killed  soon  after.  Antonio  de 
Espejo,  late  in  1582,  started  ¥nth  a  small 
force  from  San  £artolom6  in  Chihuahua 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  fate 
of  the  missionaries.  He  traversed  the 
Pueblo  country  from  the  Hopi  villages  of 
N.  E.  Arizona  to  Pecos  in  New  Mexico,  and 
returned  to  San  Bartolom^  by  way  of 
Pecos  r.  Espeio's  itinerary  is  traceable 
with  no  great  aifficultv,  and  most  of  his 
tribal  names  are  readily  identified.  His 
estimates  of  population,  however,  are 
greatly  exaggerated— in  some  cases  at 
least  ten  times  too  large.  Following 
Espejo,  in  1590,  was  Gaspar  Castafio  de 
Soea,  who  with  a  party  of  170  persons 
followed  up  the  Pecos  as  far  as  the  pueblo 


of  that  name,  which  is  described  as  hav- 
ing five  plazas  and  sixteen  kivas;  the 
pueblo  was  provided  with  much  maize, 
and  the  pottery  and  the  garments  of  the 
men  and  women  aroused  admiration. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  ex« 
peditions  was  that  of  Juan  de  Dilate,  the 
colonizer  of  New  Mexico  in  1598  and 
founder  of  Santa  F6  seven  years  later;  for 
by  reason  of  it  the  Pueblo  tribes  were 
first  definitely  influenced  by  civilization. 
Traveling  northward,  Otiate  reached  on 
May  22  the  first  pueblos  of  the  Rio 
Grande — those  of  the  Piro  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  Socorro.  A  party  was  sent 
to  visit  the  pueblos  of  the  Salmas,  e.  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  main  body 
reached  the  Tigua  country  a  few  weeks 
later,  finding  there,  at  Puaray  village, 
evidences  of  the  murder  of  the  friars  in 
1581.  Other  pueblos  were  visited,  the 
natives  taking  the  oath  of  obedience  and 
homage  in  each  instance,  and  several 
saint  names  were  applied  that  have  re- 
mained to  this  day.  The  Pueblo  country 
was  divided  into  districts,  to  each  of 
which  a  priest  was  assigned,  but  little 
was  done  toward  the  founding  of  perma- 
nent missions  during  Oflate's  stay.  The 
first  settlement  of  tne  Spaniards  was  es- 
tablished, under  the  name  San  Gabriel 
de  los  Espanoles,  on  the  Rio  Grande  at 
the  Tewa  village  of  Yukewingge,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Chama,  opposite  San 
Juan  pueblo;  it  remained  the  seat  of  the 
colony  until  the  spring  of  1605,  when  it 
was  abandoned  and  Santa  F6  founded. 

Active  missionary  work  among  the 
Pueblos  was  commenced  early  in  the  17th 
century,  and  although  many  baptisms 
were  made  by  the  few  resident  friars  lit- 
tle was  done  toward  actual  conversion. 
The  condition  of  affairs  in  1629  is  set 
forth  in  the  Memorial  written  by  Fray 
Alonso  Benavides,  the  custodian  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  in  the  province,  pub- 
lished in  the  following  year.  The  ap- 
peal of  Benavides  resulted  in  the  sending 
of  30  new  missionaries  and  the  founding 
of  many  new  missions  from  the  Hopi 
country  and  the  Zufii  in  the  w.  to  the 
pueblos  of  the  Salinas  in  the  e.  Sub- 
stantial churches  and  monasteries  were 
erected  with  the  aid  of  the  natives,  and 
much  was  done  toward  concentrating  the 
Indians  with  a  view  of  more  readily  ef- 
fecting their  Christianization.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  century  difiSculties 
arose  between  the  civil  officials  and  the 
missionaries,  in  which  the  Indians  be- 
came involved.  Finally  the  latter,  led 
by  a  native  of  San  Juan  named  Pop^  (a. 
v.),  arose  in  revolt  in  August,  1680,  kill- 
ing 21  of  the  33  missionaries,  about  375 
other  colonists  of  a  total  of  about  2,350, 
and  destroying  the  missions,  together 
with  their  furnishings  and  records.  Gov- 
ernor Otermin  and  the  surviving  colo- 
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nists  took  refuse  in  the  ^vernment  build- 
ings at  Santa  I  (%  and  withntood  a  siege  by 
alx>ut  3.000  Indians  for  10  davs,  when, 
after  a  da«(perate  sortie,  the  Inclians  were 
forced  back  with  a  loss  of  300  killed  and 
47  captured.  The  prisoners  were  hanged, 
and  the  next  day  (Aug.  21)  theSpanianls, 
numbering  about  1,0(X),  commenced  their 
long  retreat  to  El  Paso.  Evidently  in 
fear  lest  the  Spaniards  should  return  at 
any  time  with  a  strong  force,  many  of  the 
Pueblos  abandone<l  their  settlements  and 
took'  refuse  in  new  ones  on  less  pregna- 
ble sites,  leaving  the  former  villages  to 
crumble.  For  12  years  the  Pueblos  re- 
mained independent  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  not  free  from  dissension  among  them- 
selves or  from  depredations  by  their  old 
enemies,  the  Navaho  and  the  Apache.  I  n 
1692  Diego  de  Vargas  reconquered  the 
province  after  severely  chastising  many 
of  the  natives  and  destroying  some  of 
their  towns.  Of  all  the  pueblos  of  New 
Mexico  at  the 
beginning  of  the 
revolt  (at  which 
time  there  were 
33  active  mis- 
sions, while  oth- 
ers were  mere 
visitas)  only 
Acoma  and  pos- 
sibly Isleta  con- 
tinued to  occui)y 
their  former 
sites  after  the 
conquest.  In 
1696  some  of  the 
Pueblos  once 
more  rebelled, 
killing  several 
missionaries, 
but  they  surren- 
dered after  hav- 
ing been  again 
severely  punished  by  Vargas.  From  this 
time  the  Pueblos  have  been  notably  peace- 
ful toward  the  whites,  the  only  exception 
being  in  Jan.,  1847,  when  tlie  Taos  In- 
dians, instigated  by  some  misguided  Mexi- 
cans, killed  Gov.  Charles  Bent  and  some 
other  Americans  and  took  refuge  in  their 
fortified  town  and  mission  church,  which 
were  stormed  by  troops  with  a  loss  to  the 
Indians  of  about  150  killed  outright,  while 
a  number  were  later  tried  and  hanged. 

Art^ and  industries. — While  the  material 
culture  of  the  sedentarv  people  of  this 
^reat  territory,  as  revealea  by  ethnolog- 
ical and  archeological  investigations,  is 
sufficiently  homogeneous  to  warrant  its 
designation  as  "the  Pueblo  culture," 
there  are  many  local  differences  in  archi- 
tecture and  in  building  materials,  due 
chiefly  to  the  influence  of  environment. 
In  the  northern  portions  particularly,  and 
scattered  here  and  there  almost  through- 


out the  area,  are  the  remains  of  dwellings 
built  in  recesses  of  cliffs  or  canyon  walls, 
in  some  cases  the  natural  cavities  having 
been  enlai^ged  or  modified  by  artificial 
means,  in  others  the  cliff  face  having 
been  practically  honeycoml)ed  to  serve 
as  habitations.  These  are  the  cliff-d  wel  l- 
ings  (q.  V.)  built  and  occupied  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Pueblos,  no  aoubt 
for  purposes  of  defense  against  ancient 
enemies.  In  the  valleys  and  on  the  mesa 
tops  the  structures  varied  according  to  the 
available  buildingmaterialsandtotheexi- 
gencies  of  the  Bites.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  the  Pueblo  area  the  houses  were  gener- 
ally of  sandstone,  readily  quarried  near  at 
hand ;  in  some  places  blocksof  lava,  or  tufa, 
were  used.  In  the  southern  valleys,  espe- 
cially along  the  Gila  and  the  Salt,  adobe 
(q.  v.)  was  tne material  usually  employed. 
Tne  groups  of  dwellings  were  generallv 
compact  structures  of  several  stories,  with 
many  small  rooms  made  necessary  owing 
partly  to  the 
scarcity  of  suita- 
ble timber  for 
roofing  larger 
structures  and 
partly  to  the 
lack  of  means  of 
transporting  it, 
for,likeotherIn- 
dians,  the  Pueb- 
los had  nohorses 
or  donkeys  be- 
fore the  coming 
of  the  whites. 
The  villages 
were  often  rec- 
tangular, with 
open  courts,  but 
usually  I  here  was 
little  fixed  plan 
of  outline,  new 
dwellings  being 
added  wherever  and  whenever  need  de- 
manded (although  sometimes  influenced 
by  thedirectionof  the  sun),  often  resulting 
in  greatcommunitv  groupsof  houses  form- 
ing irregularly  oblong,  square,  semicircu- 
lar, circular,  and  elliptical  ground-plans, 
with  wings  and  minor  projections.  The 
pueblos  were  generally  built  in  terrace 
fashion;  i.  e.,  the  upper  tiers  of  houses 
were  spt  back  of  those  next  below,  so  that 
the  roofs  of  the  lower  stories  formed  a 
kind  of  front  yard  for  those  next  above. 
Unlike  the  dwellings  of  to-day,  the  lower 
stories  were  without  doors,  entrance  being 
gained  by  means  of  ladders  and  a  hatch- 
way in  tne  roof.  The  upper  houses  were 
and  still  are  reache<i  by  means  of  movable 
ladders,  or  by  masonry  steps  built  against 
the  ou'er  walls  and  resting  on  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  below.  In  the  ancient  pue- 
blos the  fireplace  was  generally  in  the  form 
of  a  shallow  box  or  pit  in  the  middle  of 
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Ihefioori  the  smoke  findingegrees through 
the  hatchway  as  in  some  of  the  kivas 
to-day.  Corner  fi replaces  were  also  in  use, 
but  chimneys,  as  well  as  the  dome-shaped 
ovens  built  on  the  ground  or  on  the  roofs, 
and  paneled  doors  and  shutters,  were 
doubtless  derived  from  the  Spaniards. 
Floors  were  paved  with  stone  slabs  or 
plastered  smooth  with  adobe  mortar  like 
the  walls  and  roofs.  Accompanying  each 
pueblo  was  at  least  one  kiva  (q.  v.) ; 
indeed  the  belief  has  been  advanced  that 
the  kiva  formed  the  nucleus  of  theancient 

gueblo,  which  grew  up  around  it.  The 
ouses  are  constructed  and  owned  by  the 
women,  the  men  helping  with  the  heavv 
work,  such  as  quarrying  stone  and  haul- 
ing and  emplacmg  the  beams.  The  Pue- 
blos made  good  basketry  (q.  v.),  but  it  is 
not  the  equal  of  that  of  some  of  the  tribes 
of  N.  California,  although  some  of  the 
Ho^i  manufacture  basket  plaoquesin  two 
distinct  styles  of  weaving,  excellently 
ornamented  with  anthropomorphic  and 
other  figures  in 
harmonious 
colors  derived 
from  native 
substances, 
now  largely  su- 
perseded by  the 
dyes  of  com- 
merce. As  pot- 
ters and  weav- 
ers the  Pueblos 
have  not  been 
excelled  by  any 
Indians  n.  of 
Mexico  (see 
Potieryy  Weav- 
ing), Their 
earthenware 
vessels,  ancient 
and  modem,  consist  of  practically  every 
form  known  to  the  aborigines,  from  large 
rough  co9king  and  storage  vessels  to  deli- 
cately modeled  and  elaborately  painted 
jars,  bowls,  platters,  bottles,  ladles,  and 
box-shaped  utensils. 

Many  of  the  ancient  Pueblos,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  northern  area,  may  be 
designated  as  horticulturists  rather  than 
as  agriculturists,  so  intensive  was  their 
method  of  cultivation.  Their  small 
fields  were  irrigated  from  living  streams 
or  from  storage  reservoirs,  the  chief  crop 
being  corn.  Cotton  also  was  raised,  the 
product  being  woven  into  everyday 
clothing  and  ceremonial  cloaks,  kilts, 
and  leggings,  which  were  extensively 
traded  to  other  tribes.  The  Hopi  were 
and  still  are  the  principal  cotton  weavers 
of  all  the  Pueblos,  but  the  native  cotton 
has  given  place  almost  entirely  to  trade 
stuffs.  After  the  introduction  of  sheep 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  weaving  of  native 
wool,  as  well  as  of  strands  of  bayeta  on 
rude  hand  looms,  became  an  important 
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industry.  It  is  believed  that  weaving 
was  introduced  among  the  Navaho  by 
Pueblo  women  adopted  into  that  tribe. 
Many  so-called  "Navaho  blankets"  are 
really  the  product  of  Hopi  and  Zufli 
looms,  operated  by  both  men  and  women. 
In  the  southern  rueblo  area  especially, 
agriculture  was  conducted  on  a  large 
scale,  and  elaborate  and  extensive  sys- 
tems of  irrigation  (q.  v.)  were  employed. 
Such  works,  utilized  by  an  entire  com- 
munity, were  constructed  under  a  com- 
munal system;  and  indeed  this  method 
is  still  laigely  followed  by  all  the  Pueblos. 
In  addition  to  fields  of  corn,  wheat, 
pumpkins,  melons,  etc.,  small  garden 
patches  of  onions,  beans,  chile,  etc.,  near 
the  houses  are  cultivated,  water  being 
daily  conveyed  to  them  in  jars  by  the 
women,  to  whom  the  ^rdens  belong. 

In  addition  to  their  agriculture  the 
Pueblos  hunted  to  some  extent,  and  there 
are  still  some  excellent  hunters  among 
them.  The  deer,  antelope,  bear,  and 
mountain  lion 
were  the  larger 
game  sought, 
and  the  eastern 
Pueblos  hunted 
also  the  buffalo 
on  the  plains. 
Rabbits  abound 
throughout  the 
Pueblo  coun- 
try, and  are 
himted  individ- 
ually as  well  as 
by  large  groups 
of  men  and 
boys,  Mho  sur- 
round a  wide 
area  and  grad- 
ually drawing 
together  entrap  the  rabbits  and  dispatch 
them  with  boomerang-shaped  hunting 
sticks.  Traps  also  are  employed,  espe- 
cially for  catching  small  mammals  and 
birds,  including  eagles,  which  are  highly 
prized  on  account  of  their  feathers,  so 
largely  used  in  ceremony.  Fish  and 
other  products  of  the  water  are  never 
eaten,  and  various  animals  are  tabooed  as 
food  by  the  members  of  certain  clans. 
In  early  times  the  turkey  was  domesti- 
cated, and  there  is  evidence  that  large 
flocks  were  ** herded"  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  are  sheep  and  goats  at  the 
present  time.  A  few  turkeys,  as  well  as 
eagles,  are  still  kept  in  captivity,  but 
only  for  their  feathers.  The  only  other 
domestic  animal  was  the  dog,  but  there 
•  is  no  evidence  that  the  Pueblos  employed 
this  animal  as  a  beast  of  burden  like  the 
tribes  of  the  plains  (see  DomeHiicalion, 
Travais),  Horses,  asses,  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats,  like  wheat,  grapes, 
peaches,  and  apples,  now  more  or  less 
extensively  grown,  were  not  known  to 
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the  Indians  before  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  16th  century.  In  s. 
Arizona,  in  association  with  ancient 
ruins,  pictoffraphs  and  figurines  repre- 
sentinff  a  Hama-like  quadruped  have 
been  found,  the  rock-pictures  indicating 
the  animals  as  being  herded  by  men  with 
bolas. 

The  ancient  clothingof  Pueblo  men  con- 
sisted typically  of  a  short  tunic  of  deerskin 
and  trousers  of  the  same  material  reaching 
to  the  knees;  leggings  of  skin  or  of  cotton, 
fastened  at  the  knees,  held  in  place  by 
a  narrow  garter  woven  in  pattern;  and 
moccasins  of  deerskin  with  rawhide  soles 
neatly  sewn  with  sinew.  Knitted  footless 
stockmgsof  yam  are  now  commonly  worn 
by  both  men  and  women,  with  or  without 
leggings.  A  piece  of  skin  (now  usually 
fresh  goatskin) ,  with  hairy  side  inward  and 
entirely  incasing  the  foot,  was  used  over 
the  moccasin  in  snowy  weather.  The 
breechcloth  is  universally  worn  by  males. 
The  warriors 
wore  a  close-fit- 
ting cap  of  skin, 
ventilated  with 
numerous  holes 
and  decorated 
with  feathers; 
this  cap  is  still 
worn  as  a  part 
of  the  ceremo- 
nial costume 
of  the  Priests 
of  the  Bow, 
of  Zufii.  Evi- 
dence pro- 
duced by  exca- 
vation in  the 
cliff -dwellings 
indicates  that 
garments  wo- 
ven of  yucca 
fiber,  as  well  as 
of  cotton  with  feathers,  were  also  used  in 
early  times.  Sandals  of  yucca  or  other 
fibers  were  worn  instead  of  moccasins. 
The  hair  of  the  Pueblo  men  is  ** banged" 
above  the  eyes,  cut  horizontally  at  the 
neck  line,  and  the  back  hair  gathered 
and  tieil  with  a  woven  band  into  a  tight 
knot  behind.  A  headband,  now  usually 
a  bandana  handkerchief,  is  always  worn 
hymen  and  boys  of  the  western  Pueblos, 
but  those  of  the'Rio  Grande  valley,  except 
during  ceremonies,  wear  the  hair  in  side 
plaits  and  require  no  headband.  After 
the  introduction  of  sheep,  woven  woolen 
garments  largely  replaced  the  skin  tunics 
and  trousers  of  the  men,  and  the  cheap 
cotton  fabrics  of  commerce  in  time  super- 
seded woolen  goods  to  a  great  extent. 
Robes  of  twisted  strands  of  rabbit  skin 
and  wildcat  skin  were  worn  in  cold 
weather,  and  were  employed  also  as  bed- 
ding; but  these  have  given  place  almost 
entirely  to  the  bright-colored  blankets, 
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identical  with  theso-called  '^Navahoblan- 
kets,"  of  native  wool,  bay  eta,  or  commer- 
cial yarn,  woven  by  both  men  and  women 
among  the  Zufii  and  the  Hopi,  and  worn 
especially  on  gala  occasions.  The  orna- 
ments of  the  men  consist  of  necklaces  cf 
ground  and  drilled  shell  and  turquoise 
beads,  turquoise  being  mined  in  consider- 
able quantity  at  Los  Cerillos,  N.  Mex. 
(the  Queres  of  San  Felipe  serving  as  the 
chief  traders  in  the  product);  and  of 
ear  and  neck  pendants  of  the  same  ma- 
terials, and  beautifully  executed  mosaics 
of  shell  and  turquoise  and  other  colored 
stones.  Leather  belts  and  wrist-guards 
ornamented  with  large  disks  of  coin  silver 
are  commonly  worn  and  are  highly  prized, 
and  leggings  and  moccasins  are  usually 
studdedwith  silver  buttons.  German  sil- 
ver and  copper  are  sometimes  employed 
for  ornamentation,  but  the^e  metals  are 
not  highly  regarded  by  the  Pueblos. 
Their  metal-working  procc  ss  was  derived 
from  the  Span- 
iards. 

The  clothing 
of  the  women 
now  consists  of 
a  woolen  dress 
of  native  weave, 
knee-length, 
made  in  the 
form  of  a  blank- 
et, the  two 
ends  being 
sewn  together; 
the  garment  is 
worn  over  the 
right  shoulder 
and  under  the 
left,  and  belted 
at  the  waist 
with  a  very 
long  woven 
sash,  usually  of 
red  and  gr^en  wool,  fringed  at4he  ends 
and  tucked  in;  a  cotton  shirt  extend- 
ing to  the  knees;  for  indoor  use,  knitt^ 
leggings  of  yarn;  for  outdoor  use,  and 
especially  on  gala  occasions,  leggings  con- 
sisting of  an  entire  deerskin  wrapped 
round  and  round  from  below  the  knee  to 
the  ankle  and  forming  part  of  the  moc- 
casins of  tho  samematerial.  The  leggings 
and  moccasins,  unlike  those  of  the  men, 
are  not  dyed.  The  women  wear  also  a 
light  cotton  mantle,  and  when  the  weather 
demands,  a  Moolen  blanket  similar  to  the 
I'lankets  above  mentioned.  A  valued 
possession  is  the  ** ceremonial  blanket" 
of  white  cotton,  embroidered,  knotty, 
and  fringed.  Among  some  of  the  Pueblos 
the  hair  of  the  married  women  is  banged 
slightly  in  front,  parted  in  the  middle, 
and  wrapped  in  two  coils  back  of  the  ears; 
girls  who  had  reached  the  marriageable 
age  had  the  hair  arranged  fn  two  large 
whorls  at  the  sides  of  the  head:  these 
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among  the  Hop!  (who  alone  amone  the 
Pueblos  now  employ  this  method  of  nair- 
dressing)  representsquash  blossoms,  sym- 
bols of  fertility.  Other  Pueblo  women 
do  not  bang  the  hair,  but  part  it  in  the 
middle  and  wear  it  in  a  braid  at  each  side. 
NecklaceSi  pendants,  bracelets,  earrings, 
and  finger  rings  of  silver  are  commonly 
worn,  particularly  during  outdoor  cere- 
monies, and  on  gala  occasions  Hop!  girls 
wear  as  ear  pendants  small  tablets-  orna- 
mented with  turquoise  mosaia 

Social  and  reliqious  organization. — 
Every  Pueblo  tribe  is  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  clans  or  gentes,  these  terms  here 
beine  employed  to  indicate  descent  in  the 
femsde  or  the  male  line,  respecti  vely .  The 
clans  vary  greatlv  in  number.  The  little 
pueblo  of  Sia,  for  example,  with  only 
about  a  hundred  inhabitants,  is  repre- 
sented by  16  existing  clans,  while  21  oth- 
ers are  traceable  though  extinct  Amon^ 
some  of  the  Pueblos,  notably  the  Hopi, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  phratral  grouping 
of  the  clans.  Most  of  the  clans  take  their 
names  from  natural  objects  or  elements, 
especiallv  animals  and  plants,  and  are 
divided  mto  regional  or  seasonal  groups, 
depending  more  or  less  on  the  habits  ana 
habitat  of  the  related  animals,  plants,  or 
other  objects  or  elements  from  which 
they  take  their  names,  and  on  various 
religious  belie£s.  There  is  evidence  that 
originally  a  priest  or  religious  chief  pre- 
sided over  each  clan.  (For  the  names  of 
the  clans,  see  under  the  several  tribes.) 

Of  the  mythology,  religion,  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Pueblos  comparatively  lit- 
tle has  been  recorded  thus  far  except  in 
80  far  as  the  Zufli,  Hopi,  and  8ia  are  con- 
cerned. Among  the  Zufii  there  are  many 
organizations  embracing  secret  orders 
whose  functions  pertain  to  war,  healing, 
hunting,  a^culture,  magic,  religion,  etc., 
although  it  should  be  said  that  the  reli- 
gious motive  enters  largely  into  all  their 
activities.  In  these  ceremonial  organiza- 
tions the  cardinal  directions  play  a  promi- 
nent part,  each  important  society,  accord- 
ing to  Gushing,  representing  a  distinct 
re^on;  for  example,  the  Pihlakwe,  or  Bow 
priesthood  of  the  Zufli,  represent  the  west, 
the  Shumekwe  the  east,  the  Newekwe  or 
Gkilaxy  people  the  upper  region,  the 
Chitolakwe  or  Rattlesnake  people  the 
lower  region,  etc.  Each  society  has  its 
own  series  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  some 
of  which  are  performed  in  secret,  while 
others,  in  the  form  of  public  dances,  are 
elaborate  and  impressive.  The  origin 
of  these  organizations  and  the  mythology 
and  religious  beliefs  underlving  them  are 
too  complicated  to  admit  o!  even  an  out- 
line here.  On  this  subject  the  reader 
should  consult  (for  the  Z'lHi)  Gushing, 
(1)  Zufii  Greadon  Myths,  in  13th  Rep. 


B.  A.  E.,  (2)  Zufli  Folk  Tales,  1901,  and 
Mrs  Stevenson  in  5th  and  23d  Reps.  R 
A.  E.;  (for  the  Hopi)  Fewkes  in  the 
15th,  16th,  19th,  and  21st  Reps.  B.  A.  E., 
and  various  articles  in  Am.  Anthr..  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  and  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and 
Arch.;  (for  the  Sia)  Mrs  Stevenson  in 
11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. 

All  the  Pueblos  are  monogamists,  and 
the  status  of  women  is  much  higher  than 
among  most  tribes.  Among  the  tribes  in 
which  descent  is  reckoned  through  the 
mother,  at  least,  the  home  is  the  property 
of  the  woman,  and  on  the  marriage  of 
her  daughters  the  sons-in-law  make  it 
their  home.  Marriage  is  effected  with 
little  ceremony,  and  divorce  is  lightly  re- 
garded, the  wife  having  it  in  her  power 
to  dismiss  her  husband  on  a  slight  pre- 
text, the  latter  returning  to  his  parents' 
home,  sometimes  for  a  trifling  cause;  in 
such  cases  either  is  free  to  marry  again. 
There  are  many  instances,  however,  in 
which  men  and  women  marry  but  once, 
spending  their  lives  together  in  perfect 
accord  and  happiness.  Labor  is  divided 
as  equitabl  V  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. .  As  among  other  tribes,  the 
women  perform  all  domestic  duties  as  well 
as  some  of  the  lighter  farm  work,  espe- 
cially at  harvest  time;  but  unlike  most 
Indian  women  those  of  the  Pueblos  are 
helped  by  the  men  in  the  heavier  domestic 
work,  such  as  house-building  and  the 
gathering  of  fuel,  while  men  also  weave 
blankets,  make  their  wives*  moccasins, 
and  perform  other  labors  usually  regarded 
in  Indian  life  as  a  part  of  women's  work. 
Like  the  houses,  the  small  garden  patches 
are  the  property  of  the  women,  who  alone 
cultivate  tnem,  and  the  carrying  of  water 
and  the  making  of  pottery  are  also  strictly 
women's  functions.  The  children  are 
spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  mother; 
i.  e. ,  among  most  of  the  Pueblos  they  be- 
long to  the  clan  of  the  mother;  and  in 
this  case,  at  least,  if  the  father  and  the 
mother  should  separate,  the  children  re- 
main with  the  latter.  Children  are  very 
obedient  and  only  on  very  rare  occasions 
are  they  punished. 

Originally  the  government  of  the  Pu^ 
bios  was  controlled  by  the  priesthood, 
the  various  functions  of  government,  as 
war  and  peace,  witchcraft,  hunting,  hus- 
bandry, etc.,  being  rejplated  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  societies  pertaining 
thereto.  On  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards 
the  outward  form  of  the  government  of 
most  of  the  tribes  was  changed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  kind  of  elective  sys- 
tem and  the  control  of  strictly  civil  affairs 
by  a  governor,  a  lieutenant-governor,  and 
a  body  of  aldermen,  so  to  call  them.  All 
the  Pueblos  except  the  Hopi  still  success- 
fully maintain  this  system  of  local  gov- 
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ernment;  but  all  affairs  of  a  religious  or 
ceremonial  nature  are  controlled  by  the 
priesthood. 

Population.'— The  statistics  of  popula- 
tion of  the  Pueblo  tribes  are  not  satis&ur 
tory,  owing  to  the  unreliability  of  some 
of  the  estimates,  especially  in  the  earliest 
period  of  Spanish  exploration,  due  in 
part  to  the  desire  to  exaggerate  the  Indian 
population  in  order  to  attract  greater  at- 
tention to  the  country  from  Spain  and 
Mexico.  The  table  on  the  opposite  page, 
compiled  from  various  sources,  eives  the 
population  of  the  various  Pueblos  from 
1630  to  the  present  time.  In  some  in- 
stances the  figures  are  approximate  esti- 
mates only,  and  may  be  regarded  as  little 
more  than  broad  guesses;  at  other  times 
the  count  was  evidently  closely  made. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  table  does  not  in- 
clude the  Piro  and  Tigua  pueblos  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  in  Texas  and  Chihua- 
hua, nor  the  Hopi  (q.  v.)  of  Arizona. 
In  1725  the  total  population  was  given  at 
9,747;  in  1749, 11,942;  in  1793. 7,455,  and 
in  1794,  9,495.  These  figures  mclude  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  villages.  In  1885  the 
Indians  of  19  pueblos  of  New  Mexico, 
including  Zufii,  were  reported  to  number 
7,762.  Ci  1887  the  population  of  all  the 
New  Mexican  pueblos  was  given  as  8,357. 
From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  the 
Pueblo  population  has  varied  little  dur- 
ing the  last  two  centuries. 

Following  is  a  list  of  pueblos,  now  ex- 
tinct or  Mexicanized,  which  are  as  yet 
either  unidentified  or  unclassified:  Aca- 
cagua,  Acoti  (**birthj)lace  of  Montezu- 
ma"), Atica,  AychinL  Baguacat,  Casa 
Blanca,  Casa  del  6co,  Casa  Grande,  Casa 
Montezuma,  Castildavid,  Chettrokettle, 
Chichilticalli,  Cristone,  Hungopavi,  Kin- 
nazinde,  Kintyel,  Nogales,  Pagmi,  Pa- 
guemi,  Pefiasco  Blanco,  Pequen,  Pobla- 
zoD,  Pueblo  Alto,  Pueblo  Bonito,  Pueblo 
del  Arroyo,  Pueblo  de  los  Silos,  Pueblo 
Pintado,  Pueblo  Viejo^  San  Rafael  de  los 
Gentiles,  Sargarrfa,  Siemas,  Triati,  Una 
Vida,  Urraca,  Vinf,  Wejegi,  Xutis,  Ynca- 
opi,  Ytriza.  For  pueblos  classified  by 
tribes,  see  Hopiy  Jemez,  Keresan,  Piro, 
TanOf  Tewa,  TigvAi,  ZuflL  (p.  w.  h.) 
BidUpah^ko.— Mooney,  infn,  1893  ('beardless 
people':  Kiowa  ancient  name).  Catholio  Indi- 
an*.—Gregif,  Commerce  of  Prairies,  i,  122.  1844 
(Pueblos, or).  Chlalan.— Curtis,  Am.  Ind.,  i,  136, 
1907  ('have  burros':  Jic^rilla  Apache  name). 


Ohristian  Indiana.— Calhoun  (1849)  in  Cala.  Mess. 
and  Corresp.,207, 1850.  Gow  Nation.— Cabeza  de 
Vaca  cited  by  Wallace  In  Atlantic  Mo.,  217,  Aug:. 
1880  (misapplied  by  Wallace  to  all  the  Pueblos). 


Eo-pi'-d-nu-me.— ten    Kate,   Synonymic,  7,  1884 

'      ~    '"       e.— ten  Ka       "  ■ 

, d  people 

Indioa  Manzot.- Ruxton    in    Nouy.    Ann.    des 


(Hopi  name).    Eop£sh£nome.— ten  iCate,  Reizen 
in  N.  Am.,  269, 188.5  ('good  people':  Hopi  name). 


Voy.  ,6th  s.,  XXI,  80,  1850  (or  Pueblos).  Kia'an- 
dinna.— Qatschet,  Navaho  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887 
TNavaho  name).  Kiaani.— Stephen,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
(Navaho  name).  Ki-i4'n-n^ten  Kate,  Synon- 
ymic, 6,  1884  ('many  houses':  Navaho  name; 
iMmzh^   ^«.«  mute  of  Latin).     Xok8aw6paUm. — 


Curtis.  Am.  Ind.,  ii,  110,  1908  ('tie  their  hair 
back':  Pima  name).  Mazioani.— Haines,  Am. 
Ind..  160. 1888  ("All  the  Pueblo  Indians  are  called 
Mexicans,  who  make  the  striped  blanket"). 
My^tlaname.— Hodge,  field-notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896 
(Taos  name).  Parblos.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Eth.  Soc.,  II,  Ixx.  1H48.    Pau'-«-riita'.— ten  Kate, 

Synonymic,  8.  1884  (Ute  x&me).  Pdbalo.^ 
ooney,  infn,  1893  (Kiowa  pronunciation  of 
"r»ueblo").  Furbloa.— Garrard,  Wahtoyah,  131, 
1860.  Purbulo.— Covner,  Lost  Trappers,  171, 1847. 
Sedentary  Village  Indians.— Morgan  in  1st  Rep. 
Arch.  Inst.  Am.,  43.  1880.  TaMde.— Oatschet, 
Isleta  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1882  (Isleta  name  for  one 
E^eblo  Indian).  Tainin.— Ibid.  (Isleta  name 
for  the  Pueblos).  Tai'-wa.— ten  Kate,  Synony- 
mic, 9.  1884  (•  little  men':  Comanche  name). 
Thluella'kwe.-ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am..  291, 
1886  (Zufli  name).  riu-«-la'-kwe— ten  Kate, 
Synonymic,  7, 1884  ('people  of  the  towns':  Zufli 
name).  Town  Builders.— Wallace,  Land  of  the 
Pueblos,  240,  1888  (Pueblo,  or).  Town-building 
Indiana.— Ibid.,  236.  Town  Indiana.— Wallace  in 
Atlantic  Mo.,  216,  Aug.  1880.  Towna-people.— 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  526.  1882.  TuTlOnl— 
Curtis,  Am.  Ind.,  i,  134,  1907  ('much  water*: 
Apache  name  for  Pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande). 
Village  Indian8.—Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  468, 
Apr.  1869. 

Pueblo  Vi€|Jo  (Span.:  'old  village M. 
The  name  given  to  that  portion  of  Gila 
valley  from  Pima  to  San  Joe^,  between 
Mt  Graham  and  the  Bonita  mts.,  s.  Ariz., 
on  account  of  the  ruins  of  prehistoric 
habitations  there.  The  name  was  earlier 
applied  to  an  important  ruin  (see  Buena 
Vista)  and  later  to  the  settlement  of  San 
Jos6  near  its  site.  See  Fewkes  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  xi,  June  1898;  (2)  22d 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  168, 172, 1904. 

Paeblo  Viejo.  A  village  of  mixed  Te- 
pehuane  and  Aztec  population,  in  the  n. 
part  of  the  Territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico. 
Although  Spanish  is  here  largely  used, 
outsiders  are  not  permitted  to  settle  in 
the  village.  Only  the  old  people  speak 
Nahuatl  correctly;  the  Tepehuane  influ- 
ence is  strong,  even  in  the  ancient  religion 
of  the  people. — Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  I,  473,  1902. 

Pnerta  Chiqnita  (Span.:  'little  port  or 
gateway').  A  rancheria  of  18  Mission 
Indians  on  Gov.  Gage's  ranch,  San  Diego 
CO.,  Cal.  By  act  of  Congress  of  May  27, 
1902,  these  and  others  on  Warner's  ranch 
were  removed  in  1903  to  a  new  reservation 
purchased  for  them  at  Pala.  They  are 
probably  DiegueHo  or  Luiseflo. 

Pnerta  de  la  Chui  (Span.:  'gateway  of 
the  cross').  A  former  Dieguefio  ranch- 
eria on  upper  San  Luis  Rey  r.,  San  Diego 
CO.,  s.  Cal.,  later  on  Agua  Caliente  res. 
No.  1,  occupied  bv  Warner's  ranch.  By 
court  decision  the  14  survivors  were 
compelled  to  vacate,  and,  under  act  of 
Congress  of  May  27,  1902,  were  assigned 
a  new  tract  purchased  for  them  at  Pala 
in  1903.--lnd.  Aff.  Rep.,  175,  1902;  118, 
1903. 

Pnerta  de  San  Job6  (Span.:  'gateway  of 
St  Joseph' ).  A  former  Dieguello  ranch- 
eria on  upper  San  Luis  Rey  r.,  San  Diego 
CO.,  Cal.— Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep. 
Miss.  Ind.,  20,  1883. 
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Puerto  (Span.:  'gateway')-  Mentioned 
by  Ofiate  (Doc.  In6d.,  xvr,  114,  1871)  in 
1598  with  a  number  of  other  Keresan  and 
Tano  paeblos  of  New  Mexico,  to  one  of 
which  groups  it  doubtless  belonged.  See 
Tuerto. 

Pa«rito.*~Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  97, 
1892  (misprinted  from  Ofiate). 

Poffayiliak.  A  Ynit  Eskimo  village  at 
Southwest  cape,  St  Lawrence  id.,  Bering 

Poofooviliak.— Elliott,  Onr  Arct  Prov.,  467,  1886. 
PooffoveUyalL— Ibid.  Pofttpiliak.— Baker,  Oeog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902  (qaoted  as  erroneous).  Pufu- 
▼illak.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1899. 

Puhksinalunahyiks    ('flat   bows').      A 
band  of  the  Siksika.  or  Blackfeet. 
Plat  Bows.— Qrinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  208, 
1892.    Puh-ksi-iiah'-mah-Tiks.— Ibid. 

PuiohoB.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Pnimem  {pui  *east',  rnhn  'water': 
'eastern  water j'  the  local  native  name  for 
Pit  r. ).  A  Wmtun  tribe  formerly  living 
on  Pit  r.,  Shasta  co.,  Cal. 
Pu'-i-mim.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Bthnol.,  m,  280, 
,1877. 

Puimnk  (ou-t  ^east',  mok  'people' :  '  east- 
em  people').  A  Wintun  tribe  formerly 
occupying  lower  Elder  and  Thomes  crs., 
Tehama  co.,  Cal.,  and  a  strip  of  country 
on  the  E.  side  of  Sacramento  r.  They 
were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  the 
Noamlaki,  a  highland  tribe,  and  were 
finally  forced  by  them  to  abandon  their 
own  country. 

Pooemooa.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xn.  581, 
1874.  Pu'-i-mok.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
m,  280, 1877. 

Pnisasoamin.  An  unidentified  tribe  or 
band  formerly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hudson  bay  or  the  upper  lakes,  trading 
with  the  French.— La  Barre  (1683)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  rx,  798,  1865. 

Puisa  (Wintun:  *  people  living  east'). 
A  tribe  or  subtribe  of  the  Shastan  family 
(Curtin),  or  of  mixed  Copehan  and  Shas- 
tan (Powers),  formerly  living  at  the  great 
bena  of  Pit  r. ,  in  Shasta  co. ,  Cal.  Curtin 
nu^es  tbem  a  part  of  the  llmawi  tribe. 
According  to  Powers  they  were  a  mixed 
people  resulting  from  intermarriage  be- 
tween the  Wintun  and  Shastan  tribes. 
Mad^ai.— Curtin.  llmawi  vocab.,  B.  A.  £..  1889. 
Pooesoos.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  680. 1874. 
PuM-stt.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  280, 
1877.    Pu'shitsh.— Ibid. 

Pnjetung.  A  spring  settlement  of  Kin- 
gua  Okomiut  Eskimo  on  an  island  in 
Cumberland  sd.,  near  the  entrance  to 
Nettilling  fjord, Baffin  land. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Pnjunan  Pamily.  A  linguistic  family 
named  by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  99, 
1891 )  from  a  former  Nishinam  settlement, 
properly  called  Pusune,  between  American 
and  Sacramento  rs.,  Cal.  As  the  family 
includes  onlv  a  single  group,  known  as 
Maidu  (q.  v.  j,  a  description  of  the  tribal 


group  serves  also  for  the  family.  The 
Maidu  coHBtitute  one  of  the  larger  stocks 
of  N.  California  and  occupy  the  area  b.  and 
w.  between  Sacramento  r.  and  the  e.  boun- 
dary of  the  state,  and  n.  and  s.  from  the 
vicinity  of  Lassen  peak  to  the  n.  fork  of 
the  Cosumnes.  Within  this  area  three 
divisionsof  the  Maidu  may  be  recognized, 
a  Northwestern,  a  Northeastern,  and  a 
Southern,  each  differing  from  the  others 
to  some  degree  in  language  and  culture. 

In  all  probability  the  Spaniards,  during 
their  occupancy  of  California,  came  in 
contact  witn  representatives  of  the  Maidu, 
but  little  has  been  recorded  in  regard  to 
them.  The  first  appearance  of  these 
people  in  literature  dates  practically  from 
the  time  of  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedi- 
tion in  1838-1842,  when  the  overland  party 
traversed  the  entire  Sacramento  valley, 
comiuff  in  contact  with  the  Maidu  ana 
with  the  other  families  of  the  region. 
The  acquisition  of  California  by  the  U.  S. 
soon  after  this  time,  and  the  great  im- 
petus to  immigration  given  by  the  dis- 
covery of  ^old,  put  an  end  to  the  isolation 
of  the  family,  and,  as  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  Maidu  lay  in  the  heart  of 
the  mining  district,  led  to  their  rapid  de- 
crease. A  few  were  transferred  at  an 
early  date  to  reservations  nearer  the  coast, 
but  to-day  almost  all  the  survivors  are 
scattered  through  the  sierra  and  foothills 
near  the  sites  of  their  old  homes. 

In  general  culture  the  Maidu  may  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  the  Indians  of  cen- 
tral California.  Living  in  permanent 
villages  they  depended  mainly  on  acorns, 
seeds,  and  other  natural  vegetal  products 
for  food,  although  fish  and  game,  particu- 
larly in  the  mountains,  formed  a  portion 
of  their  diet.  Their  dwellings  were  cir- 
cular, conical-roofed  lodges  built  of  poles, 
bark,  brush,  and  grass,  and  often  covered, 
particularly  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
region,  with  a  heavy  layer  of  earth.  The 
fioor  was  sunk  a  foot  or  more  in  the 
groimd,  and  access  was  bv  a  door  at  one 
side,  sometimes  prolongea  into  a  passage- 
way, while  a  smoke  hole  at  the  top  of  tne 
structure  gave  light  and  ventilation. 
Similar  but  larger  structures  served  as 
dance  or  assembly  houses.  Their  arts 
were  few  and  simple.  Where  any  method 
of  navigation  was  employed,  they  made 
use  of  rude  balsas,  or  of  dugouts,  pro- 
pelled by  poles.  Bows  and  arrows  were 
their  chief  weapons,  although  spears  and 
slings  were  abo  used.  In  summer  they 
wore  little  clothing,  the  men  often  |2:oinff 
entirely  naked.  The  men  wore  knitted 
net  cape,  the  women  basket  caps.  Carv- 
ing and  painting  were  unknown,  and  the 
chief  means  of  expressing  the  esthetic 
sense  was  in  basketry,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  the  Maidu  were  very  skilful, 
making  baskets  of  several  types  and  oma- 
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mentinff  them  with  many  intereetinff  de- 
signs. No  trace  of  a  clan  system  has  been 
foand  among  them,  and  their  social  or- 
ganization seems  to  have  been  very  loose. 
They  were  divided  into  many  small  vil- 
lage communities  whose  chiefs  or  head- 
men had  little  actual  power.  The  dead 
were  buried  as  a  rule,  although  crema- 
tion was  sometimes  practised.  The  most 
notable  feature  of  tneir  religious  beliefs 
and  ceremonies  was  the  autumnal  '*  burn- 
ing,'' or  sacrifice  of  property  to  the  dead, 
in  which  large  offerings  of  all  sorts  of 
property  were  made  by  friends  and  rela- 
tives. They  had  also  manv  dances,  in 
which  elaborate  and  costlv  feather  head- 
dresses were  worn.  The  oDject  of  many  of 
these  dances  was  the  increase  of  food  ani- 
mals. Them^rthologyoftheMaiduisrich, 
the  most  distinctive  feature  being  a  long 
and  detailed  creation  myth.  The  present 
survivors  of  the  Maidu  probably  number 
fewer  than  500.  Sixty  years  ago  their 
number  was  doubtless  considerable;  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  total  popula- 
tion just  previous  to  the  gold  rush  would 
be  6,000  to  6,000.  For  the  villages  see 
Maidu,  Niahinam.  Consult  Dixon,  The 
Northern  Maidu,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist,  xvn,  pt  3,  1905.  (r.  b.  d.) 

Pokwaawon.    One  of  the  principal  vil- 
lages of  the  Betonukeengainubejig  Chip- 
pewa of  w.  Wisconsin,  in  1850. 
rukwaawos.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  85, 1860. 
Pnk-wa-wuiiih.— Minn.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  V,  191.1886. 

Pnlacoam.  An  unidentified  tribe  named 
in  Massanet's  list  of  tribes  between  cen- 
tral Coahuila  and  the  Hasinai  country  of 
Texas  in  1690.  The  tribes  are  given  in 
peo^phical  order  in  general,  and  the 
indication  is  that  this  one  resided  near 
the  border  between  theCoahuiltecanand 
the  Tonkawan  groups,  falling  rather  in 
the  latter  district  (Velasco,  Dictamen 
Fiscal,  1716,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  £spafia, 
XXVII,  183,  MS. ).  The  only  known  tribe 
suggested  by  the  name  is  the  Sulojame, 
which  was  at  San  Antonio  de  Valer9  mis- 
sion, Texas  (Valero  Bautismos,  MS.,  pas- 
sim.), (h.  b.  b.) 

Pulakatu  (Pu^-tak-d-iu),  A  former 
Nishinam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
which  is  the  next  stream  n.  of  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

P^laoatoo.^Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xn,  22. 1874. 
Pd-Uk-a-tn.— Powers  in  Oont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m, 
816, 1877. 

Pamham  (contraction  of  Pumohamf  'he 
goes  b}r  water.' — Grerard).  A  sachem  of 
the  region  about  Warwick,  E.  I.  (Drake, 
Inds.  of  N.  Am.,  257, 1880),  described  by 
Hubbard  as  "one  of  the  stoutest  and 
most  valiant  sachems  that  belonged  to 
the  Nanmansetts.''  It  was  in  his  coun- 
try that  She  Rev.  Samuel  Gorton  took 
refuge  in  1642,  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
authorities  of  Massachusetts.  Pumham 
joined  in  King  Philip's  war,  and  his 


town  was  burned  by  the  English  in  1675. 
He  escaped  in  theaefeat  of  the  followiuK 
year,  but  was  soon  afterward  captured 
and  slain.  (a.  f.  c.) 

PnBimv  ('fish  oil  orgreaseM.  A  New 
England  term.  Used  by  Holman  F. 
Day  in  Ainslee's  Magazine  (xiv,  81, 
19M):  **If  that  ain't  pomr  pummy  Vm 
smellin'."  From  one  of  tne  Alsonquian 
langua^  of  the  New  England  region, 
the  derivation  is  seen  from  Massacbuset 
pummee,  Abnaki  pemi,  Lenape  pomih,  oil, 
fat,  grease.  (a^  f.  c.) 

Puna.  The  Cactus  Fruit  clan  of  the 
Chua  (Snake)  phratry  of  the  HopL 
P^aa.— Voth.  Trad,  of  Hopi,  84.  1906.  Pa-aai'- 
nyn-mA.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi.  864,  1808 
{nyu-mH  =>  people,  usnally  applied  by  this  author 
to  designate  a  phratry) .  Pii-Ba'wui-wii.— Fe  w  kes 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  402,  1894  CvmH-wii  =•  clan). 
Pii'n-*.— Stephen  in 8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  88, 1891. 

Pnnamef  (Keresan :  Pu-na-ma,  'people 
in  the  west,'  referring  to  the  western 
division  of  the  Rio  Grande  branch  of  the 
Keresan  stock).  Mentioned  by  Espejo 
in  1583  as  a  province  comprising  5  towns, 
of  which  Sia  (<^.  v. )  was  the  largest.  In 
Hakluyt's  version  of  Espejo' s  narrative 
the  name  is  misprinted  *'Cunames," 
which  in  turn  is  corrupted  into 
"Cuames''  in  Ogilby's  America,  1671. 
Strangely  enough  these  corrupted  forms 
closely  resemble  the  Keresan  term  Cuame, 
signifying  *  people  in  the  south,'  but  they 
b^r  no  relation  to  that  word.  Santa 
Ana  formed  one  of  the  other  pueblos  of 
the  group.  See  Espejo  in  Doc.  In4d. ,  x v, 
115,  178,  1871;  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  193,  1892.  (p.  w.  h.) 

— Offllby,  America,  291,  1671  (misprint). 


.—Whipple.  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt.  8, 
114, 1866  (misquoting  Hakluyt).  Ouaamac— Men- 
doca,  Hist,  of  China  (1686),  in  Hakluyt.  Voy..  ni, 
461.  469,  1600  (after  Espejo,  1588).  Guaanes.— 
Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  168,  1744.  Ouiuunes.— Pur- 
chas,  Pilgrimee,  y,  866,  1626.  PumamM.— Espejo 
(1588)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xv,  115,  1871.  Ponames.— 
Ibid.,  178.  Ponanes.— Dobbs,  op.  cit  Parames.— 
Hinton,  Handbook  to  Ariz.,  887, 1878.* 

Pnnanroa  (Pan-ar^-youy  *dog  standing 
by  the  nreside ' ).  A  subclan  of  the  Del- 
awares. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Pang.  An  old  New  England  term  for  a 
rude  sort  of  box  sleigh,  a  cutter  or  jumper. 
Bartlett  (Diet,  of  Americanisms, 504, 1877) 
cites  one  description  of  a  pung:  *  *  Sledges, 
or  pungs,  coarsely  framed  of  split  sap- 
lings, and  surmounted  with  a  large 
crockery  crate.*'  Prof.  W.  F.  Ganong 
(inf  n,  1903)  states  that  puny  is  very  much 
used  now  in  New  Brunswick,  applied  to 
box  sldghs,  especially  of  a  rather  good 
kind.  The  word  is  a  reduction  of  Tom 
Pung,  itself  a  corruption  of  toboggan 
(q.  v.).  (a.  p.  c.) 

Pungoteque  ffrom  punaotekw,  *  sand-fly 
river.'— Gerard).  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  Accomac  cc,  Va., 
probably  near  Metomkin  inlet.  It  was 
nearly  extinct  in  1722. 
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Pviiffot64iM.—BeTerle7,Va.,  199,1722.  FvakotiBk.— 
Hernn&n,  map  (1670)  in  Rep.  on  Bdy.  line  be- 
tween Va.  and  M4.,  1873. 

Piiniiliment    See  Captives,  Ordeals. 

Punk.    See  Punkie, 

Pnnkapog  (probably  from  pankujapogf 
*  shallow  pona. ' — Gerard ) .  A  former  vil- 
lage of  Praying  Indians  near  Stougjiton, 
Norfolk  CO.,  Mass.  It  was  settled  origi- 
nally by  some  Indians  who  removed  from 
Cohannet  in  1654  and  who  numbered 
about  60  souls  in  1674,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  Praying  towns  in  existence  after  King 
Philip's  war  in  1675-76.  A  few  Indians 
were  still  there  in  1792. 

P*ckemJtl  -<;  "kin  (1^77)  !□  Tmtia.  Am.  Aatiq* 
^<H\,  II   '•]  -   I  Paktmit.— Harris  In  Mass.  HinL 

SOE' .  0 1 11, ,  IX,  im.  lSCk4 .  Piktmitt.  —G oo ki n  ( 1674] 
Iti  Mftfis.  Hi?t.  Bof!.  CajH.,  Isl  a.,  f,  1S4,  ISOS. 
P&koniii^aoctkiTi,  Iblr]..  4S5.  PvUcapw.— (>oo- 
kin.  itrid.,  4fi5.  Pes Jtmpo^,— Ibid.  Ponkipiiif.— 
EMot  fl65d)  in  Ma^ifi.  Hisi.  S<>e-  Call..  3d  s..  it. 
^0^  li^,  runcApfiUffi.— .'?vhfH^k^rftft,  Inif .  Tribes, 
VT,  18CJ,  ieS7.  Fiuifl*pi»f . — H ubbard  ( 1  r-W I  i n  M ass. 
H  iat.  i^K- .  Coll . ,  2d  s. .  V I .  M4, 1 815.  Pmickap»u«.  — 
NIcholBOTi  iim^)  in  N*  Y.  Doo.  Col.  Hi&t.,  n\,  r^si, 
1863.  Punk^pMf.— 4:tookln  (1674)  in  Mti«s.  HisL 
Boc.  CplL,  iHt  8.,  I,  141*.  180fi.  FunJtajKjg.— <iookin 
nff77\  \n  Tmne.  Am.  Antiq.  ScjO.,  n,  435,  1836. 
PimkaiMifft,— Walker  (1B7U  in  Mmja  HL^t.  Stoc. 
Colie.  Ifll  B.,  VI,  198,  1800.  Punkepaof— I!o7t. 
Antiq.  Res.,  9b,  1B24.  Fiiakip*»ff. —4 Litton  (167&) 
Jti  M&m.  Hiflt,  FUic.  Colt.,  4t&  s.,  VTll,  246,  1S68. 
PunkiiKia^.^MiirriEi,  Ibid..  Int  m.,  ix,  160,  18i>l. 
Puftkiptjf.— Ibid.  Pwnlwifl.— I^verett  (1(177)  !n 
N,  V  ntu-  inj  Hj?.t.,  xin,  fill.  Irtfll  {part  illegible 
In  MS.  I.  Punquapoig.— liftwsoii  ( 1*375)  c|nolefl  by 
titnkv,  I  mi.  ( 'hruri,.  17, 1«M.  PunqaajHW. — RHWEun 
(1675)  la  Tmns,  Am,  Aiitiq.  Boc.,  IJ,  451.  1S30. 

Puakifi  (also  punti/^  punk).  A  minute 
gnat,  called  alao  sandfly  or  mid^^'?  [Shi^^'- 
lium  nocivum)f  the  bite  of  which  produces 
an  intolerable  itching  and  smarting  sen- 
sation as  if  a  spark  of  fire  had  dropped 
upon  the  naked  skin.  These  winged 
atoms  are,  says  Loskiel,  "called  by  the 
[Lenape]  Indians  ponk,  or  living 
ashes/  from  their  bemg  so  small  that 
they  are  hardly  visible,  and  their  bite 
as  painful  as  the  burning  of  red-hot 
ashes. "  Another  species  is  the  black  fly, 
so  well  fcnown  as  the  scourge  of  travelers 
in  the  N.,  of  which  pest  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  remarks  that  "it  is  the  most 
tormenting  insect  of  its  kind  in  nature." 
Punkyt  or  punkie,  is  from  the  Dutch  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  pOmhi^  pi. 
pdnkin,  from  (by  vocalic  addition)  Len- 
ape pUnk  or  pcmib,  short  for  pCmkus,  con- 
nate with  Chippewa  pingosh,  Cree  pUcr- 
kus,  Abnaki  p^Jbt/i,  etc.,  all  names  for  the 
sand-fly,  ana  from  the  root  pCinhw,  pingw, 
Mkwy  pHtkWy  *to  be  pulverulent,'  'ashes- 
like.'  (w.  B.  G.) 

Pnnonakanit  A  Nauset  village  near 
Well  fleet,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.  Some 
Praying  Indians  were  there  in  1764. 
Pononakanit.— Hist,  of  Eastham  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ist  8.,  vin,  159, 1802.  Pononakanit.— Bourae 
(;764),  ibid.,  i,  196, 1806. 

Pnntlatsk.  A  Salish  tribe  on  Baynes 
sd.  and  Puntlatsh  r.,  e.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id.  In  1893  they  numbered  45; 
in  1896,  the  last  time  their  name  appears 


in  the  Canadian  Reports  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  "  Punt-ledge,  Sail-up-Sun,  and 
Comox"  numbered  69,  since  which  time 
they  have  apparently  been  classed  with 
the  Comox.  The  Puntlatsh  dialect  em- 
braces the  Puntlatsh,  8aamen,and  Hwa- 
hwatl.  (j.  B.S.) 

P-K'ntlatc—Boos  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  10, 
1889.  Pontlatdi.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs. 
Brit.  Col.,  119B.  1884.  Pont-ledce.— Can. Ind. Afl.for 
1893.  802. 1894. 

Punnk.    A  Yuit   Eskimo  village   on 
Punuk  id.,  b.  of  St  Lawrence  id.,  Bering 
sea,  Alaska. 
PooBook.— Elliott,  Oar  Arct  Proy.,  448, 1886. 

Pnnxsiitawny  ( Lenape:  PwnksvJUney, 
*gnat  town.'--Gerani).  A  former  Dela- 
ware village  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Six  Nations  of  New  York;  situated  on  Big 
Mahoning  cr. ,  in  Jefferson  co. ,  Pa. ,  in  1755. 
It  was  deserted  in  1758.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
Vaoheatowa.— QusB,  Hist.  Juniata  and  Susque- 
hanna Val.,  chap.  ii.  61, 1885.  PonohMtanmaf .— 
Post,  Jour.  (1758),  in  Pa.  Archives,  ni,  542,  lS58. 
Panoksotonay.  — Quss,  op.  cit. 

Punyees^e  (Keresan:  'place  to  the 
west  on  the  bank  of  a  stream' ) .  Formerly 
a  summer  village  of  the  Lacrona  Indians 
(q.  v.),  now  a  permanently  inhabited 
pueblo  of  that  tribe,  situated  8  m.  w.  of 
Laguna,  N.  Mex. 

Poa-yeMt-ye.— Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  iv,  846,  1891.  Ponylstyi.— mnlge,  field 
notes,  B.  A,  £.,  1895.  Santa  Aaa.— Pradt,  op.  cit. 
(common  Spanish  name). 

Puretuay.  A  former  Tigna  pueblo  on 
the  summit  of  the  round  mesa  of  Shiem- 
tuai,  or  Mesa  de  las  Padillas,  3  m.  n.  of 
Isleta,  N.  Mex.  According  to  tradition 
it  was  abandoned  on  account  of  witch- 
craft before  the  Spanish  discovery  of  New 
Mexico,  part  of  the  inhabitants  moving 
N.  w.,  the  remainder  settling  at  Isleta, 
where  their  descendants  still  dwell.  Ac- 
cording to  Bandelier  it  probably  formed 
one  of  the  pueblos  of  the  province  of 
Ti^ex,  visited  by  Coronado  in  1541.  If 
this  be  the  case  it  may  be  indentical  with 
the  Pura  of  Oflate  in  1598. 
JLjvm  Tu-ay.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
m,  130, 1890;  IV.  282, 1892  (probably  a  misprint  of 
the  name  of  the  mesa).  Para.— Columbus  Mem. 
Vol.,  155, 189B(mi8printof  Ofiate'e  Pura).  Poo-r«h- 
td-ai.— Lummis,  Man  Who  Married  the  Moon, 
180, 1894.  Pura.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi, 
115,  1871  (probablv  identical).  Pur-«  Tu-ay.— 
Lummis  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  232, 1892. 

Pnrificacidn.  A  rancheria,  probably 
Papago,  12  leagues  from  Agua  Escon- 
dida,  near  the  Arizona-Sonora  boundary, 
probably  in  a  s.  e.  direction;  visited  by 
Anzain  1774. — Anza  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  389,  1889. 

Pnrfsima  Concepoidn.  The  eleventh 
Franciscan  mission  founded  in  California. 
Its  establishment  was  postponed  for  the 
same  reason  as  that  of  Santa  Barbara,  but 
on  Dec.  8,  1787,  the  formal  ceremonies 
were  performed  by  Lasuen  and  the  new 
mission  dedicated  to  La  Purfsima  Con- 
cepci6n.    Owing  to  its  being  the  rainy 
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season  the  party  returned  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  work  was  not  be^n  until  the 
spring.   The  site  chosen,  which  was  called 
by  the  natives  Algsacupf,  was  near  the 
present  town  of  Lompoc,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.    There  were  numerous  villages   in 
this  vicinit}r;  the  natives  were  intelligent 
and  industrious,  and  within  the  following 
twenty  years  nearly  all  the  population 
in  the  district  had  been  baptized.    In 
1790  there  were  234  neophytes;  in  1800, 
959,  and  in  1804,  1,522,  the  highest  num- 
ber reached.    In  live  stock  this  was  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  missions  in  Cali- 
fornia, having  10,015   large   stock  and 
10,042  small  stock  in  1810.    The  average 
crop  for  the  preceding  decade  was  3,300 
bushels.    Though    the    population   de- 
creased after  1804,  numbering  1,297  in 
1810,  and  1,127  in  1820,  the  material  pros- 
perity increased  till  after  the  latter  date, 
and  the  cattle  continued  to  increase  until 
after  1830,  when  13,430  large  stock  were 
reported.    The  first  church  erected  was  a 
very  crude  structure,  and  in  1802  a  better 
one,  of  adobe  roofea  with  tile,  was  com- 
pleted.   This,  together  with  most  of  the 
other   buildings,    was    almost    entirely 
destroyed   by  an    earthquake   in  1812. 
After  this  a  new  site,  called  Amun  by 
the  natives,  5  or  6  m.  away  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  was  selected,  and  here 
a  new  church  was  built,  being  finished  in 
1818.    In  1824  the  neophytes,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  at  Santa  In^,  revolted 
and  took  possession  of  the  mission,  but 
the  fathers  were  not  molested,  and  the 
soldiers  and  their  families  were  allowcKl 
to  retire;  four  white  men  and  several 
Indians  however  were  killed.    An  expe- 
dition was  sent  down  from  Monterey,  and 
the  Indians,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
fortified  themselves  within  the  mission 
buildings,  were  attacked  and  forced  to 
surrender,  after  a  battle  in  which  six  of 
them  were  killed  and  a  large  number 
wounded.    Several    Indians  were   con- 
demned to  death  for  the  killing  of  the 
white  men,  and  others   imprisoned  or 
banished.    The    buildings   were   much 
damaged  during  the  trouble,  and  in  1825 
a  new  church  was  dedicated.    Five  vears 
later  there  were  413  neophytes,  ana  407 
in  1834.     Up  to  that  time  the  total  num- 
ber of  baptisms  was  3,232,  of  whom  1,492 
were  children.    In  1844  the  mission  was 
reported  as  without  property  or  agricul- 
tural land,  but  with  a  vineyard  and  about 
200  neophvtes.    Most  of  these  died  of 
smallpox  shortly  afterward.    In  1845  the 
mission  was  sold  for  $1,110.    The  build- 
ings were  deserted  and  allowed  to  decay, 
although  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
walls  is  still  standing.    In  1905  the  Land- 
marks Club  acquir^  possession  of  the 
buildings  and  the  immediate  grounds, 
with  the   intention   of   preserving   the 


church  from  further  decay.  The  Indians 
of  this  neighborhood  belonged  to  the 
Chumashan  linguistic  familv  (q.  v.). 
See  also  CcUifomia  Indians;  Jmstion  In- 
dians of  Calif  omia;  Missions,    (a.  b.  l.) 

Purlsima  Cono«poi6n  de  Aoufia.  A  Fran- 
ciscan mission  established  in  1731  on  San 
Antonio  r.,  about  1  m.  below  the  present 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  presidio  of  San  Antonio  de 
B^jar.  Prior  to  this  time  it  was  situated 
near  Angelina  r.,  in  e.  Texas,  and  was 
known  as  La  Purfsima  Concepci6n  de 
los  Ainai  (q.  v.).  Pop.  207  in  1762,  the 
number  of  baptisms  having  been  792; 
it  had  also  600  cattle,  300  horses,  and 
2,200  sheep.  In  1785  the  population  was 
only  71,  and  in  1793,  51.  It  ceased  to 
exist  as  an  independent  mission  before 
the  close  of  the  century.  In  1785  it  was 
said  to  have  the  best  church  in  the  prov- 
ince, being  valued,  with  other  property, 
at  $35,000.  See  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I,  1886;  Garrison,  Texas,  1903. 

Parfsima  Gonoepcidn  de  los  Ainai.  A 
mission  established  in  July  1716  among 
the  Hasinai,  near  Angelina  r..  9  leagues 
from  San  Francisco  de  los  Necnes,  Texas. 
It  was  abandoned  during  the  French- 
Spanish  hostilities  of  1719,  when  the  mis- 
sion property  was  destroyed  by  the  In- 
dians. In  Aug.  1721  it  was  reestablished 
with  400  Indians,  and  new  buildings  were 
erected.  It  was  transferred  to  ^in  An- 
tonio r.  in  1731,  becoming  known  as  La 
Purfsima  Concepci6n  de  Acuf^a  (q.  v.). 
The  designation  of  this  mission  as  **  Pu- 
rfsima Concepci6n  de  los  Asinais''  came 
from  a  miscopy  of  the  word  ** Ainai*'  in 
Mem.  de  Nueva  Espaila,  xxvii,  fol.  163. 
See  Bolton  in  Texas  Hist.  Quar.,  xi,  no. 
4,  259,  note  5,  1908;  (Jarrison,  Texas,  50. 
1903;  and  Bancroft  cited  below.  (  h.  e.  b.  ) 
La  Oonoepoion.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  1. 614. 
626,  18^.  PuHaima  Oonoepoion.— Ibid.,  614.  Purl- 
■ima  Oonoepoion  de  lot  Atinait.— Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia,  XXVII.  fol.  163.  MS.  compiled  ca.  1791. 

Puratea.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Pnshee  Paho.  See  Pashipaho. 
Pushmataha (^piw/iim-a/Ato^,  'the sap- 
ling is  ready,  or  finished,  for  him.* — 
Halbert).  A  noted  ( 'hoctaw,  of  unknown 
ancestry,  born  on  the  e.  bank  of  Noxuba 
cr.  in  Noxubee  co.,  Miss.,  in  1764;  died  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  24, 1824.  Before 
he  was  20  years  of  age  he  distinguished 
himself  inanexpeditiona^insttheOsage, 
w.  of  the  Mississippi.  The  boy  disap- 
peared early  in  a  conflict  that  lasted  all 
day,  and  on  rejoining  the  Choctaw  war- 
riors was  jeered  at  and  accused  of  coward- 
ice, whereon  Pushmataha  replied,  **Let 
those  laugh  who  can  show  more  scalps 
than  I  can,"  forthwith  producing  five 
scalps,  which  he  threw  upon  the  ground — 
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the  result  of  a  single-handed  onslaught 
on  the  enemy 's  rear.  This  incident  gained 
for  him  the  name  **Eaele"  and  won  for 
him  a  chieftaincy;  later  he  became  min^ 
of  the  Oklahannali  or  Six  Towns  dis- 
trict of  the  Choctaw,  and  exercised  much 
influence  in  promoting  friendly  relations 
with  the  whites.  Although  generally  vic- 
torious, Pushmataha's  war  party  on  one 
occasion  was  attacked  by  a  number  of 
Cherokee  and  defeated.  He  is  said  to 
have  moved  into  the  present  Texas,  then 
Spanish  territory,  where  he  lived  several 
years,  adding  to  his  reputation  for  prow- 
ess, on  one  occasion  going  aloneat  night  to 
a  Tonaqua  (Tawakoni?T  village,  killing 
seven  men  with  his  own  hand,  and  setting 
fire  to  several  houses.  During  the  next 
two  years  he  made  three  more  expeditions 
against  the  same  people,  adding  eight 
soalps  to  his  trophies.    When  Tecumseh 

.  visited  the  Choctaw  in  1811  to  i>er8uade 
them  to  join  in  an  uprising  against  the 
Americans,  Pushmataha  strongly  opposed 
the  movement,  and  it  was  largely  through 
his  influence  that  the  Shawnee  chiefs 
mission  among  this  tribe  failed.  During 
the  War  of  1812  most  of  the  Choctaw  be- 
came friendly  to  the  United  States  through 
the  ooposition  of  Pushmataha  and  John 
Pitch  lynn  to  a  neutral  course,  Pushmataha 
being  alleged  to  have  said,  on  the  last  day 
of  a  ten  days'  council:  **The  Creeks  were 
once  our  friends.  They  have  joined  the 
English  and  we  must  now  follow  different 
trails.  When  our  fathers  took  the  hand 
of  Washington,  they  told  him  the  Choctaw 
would  always  be  friends  of  his  nation, 
and  Pushmataha  can  not  be  false  to  their 
promises.  I  am  now  ready  to  fight  against 
both  the  English  and  the  Creeks.'^  He 
was  at  the  head  of  500  warriors  during 
the  war,  engaging  in  24  fights  and  serving 
under  Jackson's  eye  in  the  Pensacola 
campaign.  In  1813,  with  about  150  Choc- 
taw warriors,  he  joined  Gen.  Claiborne 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  attack 
and  defeat  of  the  Creeks  under  Weather- 
ford  at  Kantchati,  or  Holy  Ground,  on 
Alabama  r. ,  Ala.  While  aiding  the  United 
States  troops  he  was  so  rigid  in  his  disci- 
pline that  ne  soon  succeeded  in  convert- 
ing his  wild  warriors  into  eificient  soldiers, 
while  for  his  energy  in  fighting  the  Creeks 
and  Seminole  hel^came  popularly  known 
to  the  whites  as  "The  Vidian  General." 
Pushmataha  signed  the  treaties  of  Nov.  16, 
1805;  Oct.  24,  1816;  and  Oct.  18,  1820. 
In  negotiating  the  last  treaty,  at  Doak's 
Stand,  *'he  displayed  much  diplomacy 
and  showed  a  business  capacity  equal  to 
that  of  Gen.  Jackson,  against  whom  he 
was  pitted,  in  driving  a  sharp  bargain." 
In  1824  he  went  to  Washington  to  nego- 
tiate another  treaty  in  l)ehalf  of  his  tribe. 
Following  a  brief  visit  to  I^fayette,  then 

at  the  capital,  Pushmataha  beoEune  ill  and 


died  within  24  hoars.  In  accordance 
with  his  request  he  was  buried  with  mili- 
tary honors,  a  procession  of  2,000  persons, 
military  and  civilian,  accompanied  by 
President  Jackson,  following  his  remains 
to  Congressional  Cemetery.  A  shaft  bear- 
ing the  following  inscriptions  was  erected 
over  his  grave:  ^'Pushmataha  a  Choctaw 
chief  lies  here.  This  monument  to  his 
memory  is  erected  by  his  brother  chiefs 
who  were  associated  with  him  in  a  dele- 
gation from  their  nation,  in  the  vear  1824, 
to  the  General  Government  of  the  Unit^ 
States."  ''Push-ma-taha  was  a  warrior 
of  great  distinction — He  was  wise  in  conn- 
dl — eloquent  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
and  on  all  occasions,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  white  man's  friend." 
'*He  died  in  Washington,  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1824,  of  the  croup,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age."  General  Jackson  fre- 
quently expressed  the  opinion  that  Push- 
mataha was  the  greatest  and  the  bravest 
Indian  he  had  ever  known,  and  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke,  in  pronouncing  a 
eulogy  on  him  in  the  Senate,  uttered  the 
words  regarding  his  wisdom,  his  elo- 
quence, and  his  friendship  for  the  whites 
that  afterward  were  inscribed  on  his 
monument.  There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  much  of  Pushma- 
taha's reputation  for  eloquence  was  due 
in  no  small  part  to  his  interpreters.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  education  of 
his  people,  and  it  is  said  devoted  $2,000 
of  his  annuity  for  fifteen  years  toward  the 
support  of  the  Choctaw  school  system. 
As  mingoof  the  Oklahannali,  Pushmataha 
was  succeeded  by  Nittakechi,  **Ihay-pro- 
longer."  Several  portraits  of  Pushma- 
taha are  extant,  including  one  in  the 
Redwood  Library  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  one 
in  possession  of  Gov.  McCurtin  at  Kinta, 
Okla.  (which  was  formerly  in  the  Choc- 
taw capitol),  and  another  in  a  Washing- 
ton restaurant.  The  first  portrait,  painted 
by  C.  B.  King  at  Washington  in  1824, 
shortly  before  Pushmataha's  death,  was 
burned  in  the  Smithsonian  fire  of  1865. 
Consult  I^nman,  Recollections  of  Curious 
Characters,  1881;  McKenney  and  Hall, 
Indian  Tribes,  1854;  Halbert  in  Trans. 
Ala.  Hist.  Soc.,  ii,  107-119,  1898,  and 
authorities  therein  cited;  iJmcecum  in 
Pub.  Miss.  Hist  Soc.,  ix,  115,  1906. 

Puskita.    See  Busk. 

Pninne  (Pu-m^-ne),  A  former  Nishi- 
nam  settlement  near  Barnard  slough,  be- 
tween American  and  Sacramento  rs.,  Cal. 
The  name,  in  the  form  Pujunan  (g.  v. ), 
was  adopted  by  Powell  for  the  umily 
designation  of  the  Maidu.  (r.  b.  d.  ) 
PooMoiuta.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  22, 1874. 
PHJfini.— Hale,  Eth nog. and  Phllol., 631. 1846.  Pua- 
juni.— Powell  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in,  687. 1877 
(misprint).  Puahune.— Sutter  (1847)  quoted  by- 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  l,  450.  1874.  Pa-ta'-na.~ 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  iii,  315.  1877. 
Pu-ta'-ne.— R.  B.  Dixon,  inf  n,  1906.    PaihoM.— 
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Hale,  op.  cit,  222.  PnalaBtta.~Keane  in  Stan- 
ford, Compend.,  682,  1878.  Tuhime.— Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  EthnoL  8oc..  ii,  20, 1848  rmlBprint). 

Putaay.  A  former  tribe,  probably  Ooa- 
huiltecan,  met  on  the  road  from  Coahoila 
to  the  Texas  country. — Massanet  (1690) 
in  Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716,  MS. 

Putehamin,  Fatohimon.    See  Per»imm<m. 

Putetemini  (* sweat  lip',  'upper  lip'). 
A  Yanktonai  Sioux  band  of  the  Hunk- 
patina  division,  formerly  occupying  an 
earth-lodge  village  on  James  r.,  S.  DSk. 
DTiftiacOooMbaad.— Hayee(1879)in  Ind.  Aff.Rep., 
317,  1886  (named  from  chief).  Mara-bo-dat.^ 
Ibid.  Xaza-bomau.— Dorsey  in  15th  Riep.  B.  A  E., 
218, 1897  (-•  drifting  gooW). 

Punkong.  One  of  the  War-god  clans  of 
the  Hopi. 

Puiikoi  wiaw^— Fewkes  in  19th  Bep.  B.  A  E., 
684. 1900  (iHil-ii^-'clan'). 

PuQntthiwann.    A  former  Yaquina  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
Pa'-vn-t'd-wa'-ttiL— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-Tore, 
ui.  229, 1890. 

Pnyallnp.  An  important  Salish  tribe 
on  Puyallup  r.  and  Commencement  bay, 
w.  Wash.  According  to  Gibbs,  their  desig- 
nation is  the  Nisqualli  name  for  the  mouth 
of  Puyallup  r.,  but  Evans  (Bancroft,  Hist. 
Wash.,  66,  1890)  says  the  name  means 
*  shadow,'  from  the  dense  shade  of  its 
forests.  By  treaty  at  Medicine  creek. 
Wash.,  Dec  26,  1854,  the  Puyallup  and 
other  tribes  at  the  head  of  Puget  sd. 
ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States 
and  agreed  to  go  upon  a  reservation  set 
apart  for  them  on  the  sound  near  She- 
nahnam  cr..  Wash.  In  1901  there  were 
536  on  Puyallup  res.,  Wash.;  in  1909,469. 
See  Niskap. 

Pee-aUipaw-mioh.— starling  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  171, 
1852.  RoanipalUh  —Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi, 
688,  1857  (misprint).  Pnallip.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  162, 1850.  PaaUipamiah.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc  62.  81st  Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  178.  1860.  Poalli- 
paw-mish.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  170.  1862. 
PoaUiss.— Ibid.  Pofallipamiah.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  701.  1855.  Pugallup.— Sterrett  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  26.  Mth  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  65,  1866  (mis- 
print). Pnllle.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi, 
221,  1846.  Pajiaiop.— Ford  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87. 
84tli  Cong.,  Sdsess.,  94, 1867.  Puyallup.— Treaty  of 
1854  in  XT.  8.  Indian  Treaties,  661^  1^.    FuTsllup- 


»»««Ji.— Qibbs  in  Cout.  ^.  A.  EUinoI.,  i,  178, 18^ 
Pn-TaUup-a*mish.— Qibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  486, 
1856.  Puyaldp.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi. 
Ixxxviii,  1893: 

Puyoona.  A  former  village^resumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Puye  (Tewa:  Pu^e^^  'assembling  place 
of  cottontail  rabbits.' — J.  P.  Harring- 
ton). A  large  ruined  pueblo  of  workwi 
blocks  of  tufa  on  a  mesa  about  10  m. 
w.  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  a  mile  s.  of 
Santa  CHara  canyon,  near  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  Rio  Arriba, 
Sandoval,  and  Santa  F^  cos.,  N.  Mex. 
Along  the  southern  face  of  the  mesa, 
extending  for  many  hundreds  of  yards, 
is  a  series  of  diff-dwellings  or  cavate 
lodges  excavated  in  the  tufa,  and  formerly 
provided  with  porches  or  shelters,  the 


roof-beams  of  which  were  set  in  holes  in 
the  wall  of  the  cliff.  The  pueblo  and  the 
cliff-dwellinm  are  attributed  to  certain 
clans  of  the  Tewa,  and  the  cliff-dwellings 
have  been  occupied  in  part  at  least  during 
the  historical  period,  although  they  are 
doubtless  ofprehistoric  origin.  See  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xxiv,  1891;  Bandelier  (1) 
Delight  Makers,  877,  1890,  (2)  in  Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  iv,  67,  1892;  Hewett  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  649.  1904,  (2)  in  JBull. 
32,  B.  A.  E.,  1906,  (3)  in  Out  West,  xxxi, 
693,  1909.    See  Shufinne. 

PygmiM.    See  Popular  Fallacies. 

Pyqnaug  ( from  pauqui^ukef  *  dear  land, ' 
'open  country.' — Trumbull).  A  former 
viilaee,  subject  to  the  Mattabesec,  near 
Wethersfiela,  Conn. 

Paaquiauf .— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.,  41, 1824  (misprint) . 
Pauquiaug.— Hubbard  (1680)  in  Mass.  Hi^  8oc. 
Coll.,  2d  s..  VI,  807,  1816.  Pauquoff.— Kendall, 
Trav. .  1. 84, 1809.  PequMg.— Ibid.  Plquag.— Field, 
Middlesex  Co.,  86,  1819.  Piquang,— Kendall,  op. 
cit.  84.  Ploniag.— Ibid.  Pyquaag.— Doc  cited  by 
Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  44, 1881.  Pyquag.— 
Ibid.  Pyquaug.— Trumbull,  Conn.,  I,  40,  1818. 
WeathtnftsUIadiaBs.— Field,  Middlesex  Co..  86. 
1819. 

Pyrite,  or  Iron  pyritat.  The  glisten- 
ing yellow  crystals  of  disulphid  of  iron, 
sometimes  called  **foors  gold,"  occur- 
ring plentifully  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  The  crystals,  which  present  a 
handsome  appearance,  were  occasionally 
employed  by  the  Indians  for  ornaments 
and  amulets,  and  are  found  now  and  then 
in  the  kit  of  the  medicine-man.  They 
were  also  used  in  connection  with  stone 
as  strike-a-lights.    See  Iron.    ( w.  h.  h.  ) 

Pythagoreani.  A  name  applied  by  La^ 
hontan  to  certain  Indians  he  claimed  to 
have  met  on  his  "Long"  r.  Probably 
imaginarv,  although  Barda  refers  to  them 
apparently  in  good  faith. 
PitsgorioisBs.— Lahontan.  Nouv.  Voy.,  1, 168, 1708 
( French  form } .  Pitagorioos.  — Barcia, Ensayo,292, 
1728  {Span.  form).  Pythagorsaas.— Lahontan, 
New  Voy.,  i,  121, 1708. 

(lailertetang  (Khm-Ur-Uf-tang).  Am- 
azons of  Central  Eskimo  mvthology. 
Thev  have  no  men  among  them,  but 
masked  figures  of  them  mate  the  couples 
in  a  Satumalian  festival. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  605, 640, 1888. 

ftanikilak  ( C^anilnUiq).  An  ancestor  of 
a  Nakomgilisala  gens,  after  whom  the 
gens  itself  was  sometimes  called. — Boas 
in  Petermanns  Mitt,  pt  5, 131, 1887. 

daabang  (said  to  be  contracted  from 
Msquabaug,  or  Msqaapaugy  *  red  (or  bloody) 
pond').  A  tribe  or  band,  probably  of 
the  Nipmuc  group,  formerfy  living  in 
Worcester  co.,  Mass.  Their  principal 
village,  near  the  site  of  Brookfield,  bore 
their  name.  They  joined  the  revolt  un- 
der King  Philip  in  1675,  abandoned  their 
territory,  and  never  returned. 
Oaabaag.— Pynchon  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
r7. 6164854.    Qaabaoonk.— Writer  lea.  1661 )  quoted 


by  Drake,  Bk.  Inda,  bk.  2,  96. 1848.     Ouabage.— 
CK>okln  (1677)lnTians.Am.Antiq.8oo.,li,460j8M. 
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aii«bMiii.-*EUot  (16a>  in  MMi.  Hist  8oc.  Coll.,  8d 
B.,  IV.  126, 1884.  QiiAbiikatt— Record  of  1661  quoted 


by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  2.  100,  1848.  OaASaof  .— 
Wrlteron676qQOted  by  Drake,  Ind.Chron.,64,1886. 
qnabtquick.— Punster  (ca.  1648)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 


ColL, 4ths.,  1,252. 18S2.  Qaabauffs.-Oookin  (1674), 
ibid.,  1st  8.,  I,  160,  1806.  doabauk.— Mason  (1661) 
quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  100,  1848. 
«naboaf.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  129.  1836.  Qnm- 
boach.— Cortland  (1688)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
m,  602,  1863.  Qnabof.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  69, 
1886.  4iua>oiif.— Writer  of  1676  quoted  by  Drake, 
ibid.,  126.  doawbaoc.— Leete(1676)in  Mass.  Hist 
8oc.Coll.,4th8.,vii7676,1866.  daawbawg.— Writer 
of  1676  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  19,  1836. 
doawpanf.— WillUims  (1676)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
Ck)ll..  4th  8.,  Yi,  810,  1868.    Onstauf.— Hinckley 

51676),  ibid.,  v.  1,  1852.  Onoboaf.— Hutchinson 
ca,  1680) .  ibid.,  Ists..  l,  260, 1806.  Qaobofe.— Ibid.. 
7.  Squabafs.— Temple  quoted  by  Kinnlcutt,  Ind. 
Names,  39. 1906.  Bqnabaiiff.— Moll,  map.  in  Hum- 
phreys, AcctM  1780  (mispnnt).  Bqoabauf.— Tem- 
ple, op.  cit  Bquabange.— Ibid.  Bqoaboaf.— Paine 
lea.  1^)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  i,  116  J806. 
Bqnabof.— Nicholson  (1688)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 


III,  662, 1863.  Squapaoko.— Temple  quoted  by  Kin- 
nicutt  Ind.  Names,  39, 1906.  Wabaafs.— Oookln 
(1677)  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  4ff7, 1836. 

Qaaekoohowaon.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  b.  bank 
of  Mattapony  r.,  in  King  William  co., 
Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,repr.  1819. 

Qiiaoothat<d&ee.  A  former  Cfherokee  set- 
tlement in  the  n.  w.  part  of  Pickens  co., 
8.  C;  destroyed  daring  the  Revolution- 
ary war. 


Qnahatika.  A  small  Piman  tribe, 
closely  allied  to  the  Pima,  of  whom  thev 
are  an  offshoot  and  with  whom  they  still 
intermarry  to  some  extent.  They  live 
in  the  desert  of  s.  Arizona  50  m.  s.  of  the 
Gila  r.,  speak  a  dialect  slightly  different 
£rom  that  of  the  Pima,  and  subsist  by 
agriculture.  They  manufacture  better 
pottery  than  that  of  their  congeners,  and 
are  said  to  have  introduced  cattle  among 
the  Pima  from  the  Mexicans  about  1820. 
They  formerly  made  arrows  of  yucca 
stalks  which  they  bartered  to  their  neigh- 
bors. It  is  said  that  about  the  be^nmng 
of  the  18th  century  the  Quahatika  oc- 
cupied with  the  Pima  the  village  of  Aqui- 
tun  (Akuchinij  'creek  mouth'),  w.  of 
Picacho,  on  the  border  of  the  sink  of 
Santa  Cruz  r..  but  abandoned  it  about 
1 800.  Their  cnief  settlement  is  Quijotoa. 
Koh^tk.— Curtis,  Am.  Ind.,  ii,  112,  1908  (Papago 
name).  Kwahadk'.— Ru8BeUin26thRep.B.  A.E., 
passim,  1908.  Kwohatk.— Hrdllfikain Am.  Anthr., 
Yiii,  89, 1906  (proper  name,  orlginallv  the  name 
of  their  village}.  Qahatika.— Curtis,  op.  cit. 
Qoarities.— Hrdllcka,  op.  cit.  (local  name). 

dnahang.    See  Quahog. 

Qnahmsit.  A  village,  probably  Nipmac, 
perhaps  identical  with  Quantieset,  whose 
warriors  were  with  other  hostile  Indians 
in  1675  at  Manexit,  n.  e.  Conn. — Qqana- 
paug  (1675)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st 
s.,  VI,  205,  1800. 

Quahog.  A  name  in  use  in  New  Eng- 
land for  the  round  or  hard  dam  ( Venus 
mercenaria);  spelt  also  quaJiam.  This 
word  is  probably  a  reduction  ol  poqvuxCir 


hock  in  the  Narraganset,  the  same  as  po- 
qucJioc  in  the  Massachuset  dialect  of  Al- 
sonquian,  the  Indian  name  for  this  shell- 
fish. The  last  half  of  the  word  has  sur- 
vived in  English,  while  in  Nantucket  the 
first  part  has  come  down  as  pooquaw. 
The  word  appears  also  as  cohog,  and  even 
in  the  truncated  form  hog.  As  a  place 
name  it  appears  in  Quogue,  a  village  in 
Suffolk  CO.,  N.  Y.  (a.  F.  c.) 

Qnaiapen.    See  Magnus. 

Qnaitio.  A  Salish  division  on  the  coast 
of  Washington,  n.  of  the  Quinaielt,  of 
which  tril^  they  are  probably  a  part. 
In  the  time  of  Lewis  and  Clark  (1806) 
they  numbered  250,  in  18  houses.  In 
1909  there  were  62,  under  the  Puyallup 
school  superintendency,  Wash. 
XAohen-wilt.— Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248.  B.  A.  E.  (Ma- 
kah  name).  Kwect.— Ind.  Aff.  Kep.,  254.  1877. 
Kwdits-btt.~Gibb8,  op.  cit.  Kwetso.— Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  Ixxxvlii.  18%.  Uh-whilsa.— 
Oibbs,'op.  cit.  (Makah  name).  Quai'tso.— Stvan. 
N.  W.  Coast,  211. 1857.  QuMto.— Simmons  in  lud. 
Aff.  Rep.,  233,  1868.  Onoet-sM.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
180.  19OT  (alternative  form).  anehts.~Ford  In 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep,  1857.  841.  1858.  Quiaetsoa.— Lewis 
and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  474,  1814.  Quits.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  61,  1872.  OuoitMos.— Eelley,  Oregon 
68, 1880. 

Quakers.    See  English  influence. 

Qnalaon.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  in  1598 
as  the  second  pueblo  of  the  province  of 
Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  traveling  northward.  It 
was  the  most  southerly  of  the  Piro  set- 
tlements on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
being  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  Black 
mesa,  on  or  near  the  site  of  San  Marcial, 
N.  Mex.  Trenaquel  was  the  most  south- 
erly of  the  Piro  villages  on  the  w.  bank 
of  the  river.  Consult  Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
In6d.,  XVI,  115,  250,  1871;  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iii,  131, 1890;  iv,  252, 
1892.  (p.  w.  H.) 

Qnalatchee  ( correct  form  unknown ) .  A 
former  Cherokee  town  on  the  headwaters 
of  Chattahoochee  r.,  Ga.  Another  settle- 
ment of  the  same  name  was  situated  on 
Keowee  r.,  S.  C. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  K,  529,  1900. 

ttoalatohe.— Bartram,  Travels,  872, 1792  (given  as 
on  Flint  r.). 

Qualla  (Kwa^Uj  Cherokee  pronunciation 
of  **  Polly  ",  from  an  old  woman  who  for- 
merly lived  near  by) .  The  former  agency 
of  the  East  Cherokee  and  now  a  P.  O.  sta- 
tion, just  outside  the  reservation,  on  a 
branch  of  Soco  cr.,  in  Jackson  co.,  N.  C. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  526, 1900. 
Xwaiaa'yI.— Mooney,  op.  cit.  (—* Polly's  place'). 
Q«aUatown.-Ibid. 

Qaamash.    See  Camas. 

Qnamichan.  A  Salish  tribe  in  Cowi- 
tchin  vallev,  s.  b.  Vancouver  id.,  speaking 
the  Cowicnan  dialect;  pop.  300  m  1901, 
260  in  1909. 

Xwaw-ma-ohin.— Can.  Ind.  Aff^  308,  1879.  ttva- 
miohan.— Ibid. .  pt.  ii,  164. 1901.  Zuimitaan.— Boas, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

doamish.     See  Camas. 

Qnana.    See  Parker,  Qucma, 
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Qntnanehit.    See  Nanuntenoo. 

Qnanatagao.  The  tribal  name  given  in 
1728  for  an  Indian  woman  at  San  Antonio 
de  Valero  mission,  Texas.  The  only  clue 
to  her  tribe's  affiliation  is  that  she  was 
Biarried  to  a  Pazac  or  a  Patzau  (Valero 
En tierros,  1728,  part.  87,  MS. )    (  h.  s.  b.  ) 

Qnanankaimt.    See  Quinney. 

daane.  Given  by  Kane  (Wand,  in  N. 
A.,  app.,  1859)  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  at 
C.  Scott,  N.  w.  end  of  Vancouver  id.,  but 
Boas  explains  it  as  merely  the  native 
name  for  the  cape.  The  people  included 
under  the  designation,  said  to  number 
260,  must  have  been  part  of  the  Nakom- 
gilisala.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Qnanmngaa.  A  Chumashan  village  w. 
of  Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542.  In  the 
Mufioz  MS.  this  name  is  given,  but  in  the 
Cabrillo  narration  (Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  181, 1857)  the  name  is  divided,  prob- 
ably erroneously,  and  stands  for  two 
towns,  Quanmu  and  Gua. 

dnanqnii.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  as  a 
pueblo  of  New  Mexico  in  1598.  It  was 
doubtless  situated  in  the  Salinas,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ab6,  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  in  all  probability  belonged  to  the 
Tigua  or  the  Piro. 

Qiuuiquis. -Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  118. 
1871.  Zuanquiz.— Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  154, 1893 
(misprint>b 

QnantlBBet  A  Nipmuc  village,  about 
1675,  on  Thompson  hill,  Quinelmug  r., 
near  Thompson,  Windham  co.,  Conn. 
The  ruins  of  an  "old  Indian  fort"  stood 
on  this  hill  in  1727. 

L— Tooker,  Algonq.  Ser.,  x,j41,  1901. 


Qnantiiiok.— Quanapaug  (1675)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Sue. 
Coll..  Ist  s.,  VI,  2ff7,  1800.  Qoantisset.— Gookin 
(1674).  ibid.,  I.  190,  1806.  QuaButusset.--£lint 
Quoted  by  Trumbnll,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  61,  1881. 
Qaatiske.— Mass.  Rec.  quoted  by  Trumbull,  ibid, 
aoatissik.— Ibid.  Quinetus'set.— Trumbull,  ibid.. 
61,  1881. 

dnapa.  A  former  Gabrieleflo  village 
in  Encino  or  San  Fernando  valley,  Los 
Angeles  co.,  Cal. — Padre  Santa  Marfa 
(1796)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,i,  553, 
1886. 

dnapaw  (from  UgAkhpa^  'downstream 
people').  A  southwestern  Siouan  tribe, 
forming  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Dhegiha  group  of  Dorsey.  At  the  time  of 
separation  the  Quapaw  are  supposed  to 
have  gone  down  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Omaha  group,  including  the  Omaha, 
Kaosa,  Ponca,  and  Osage,  up  the  Missouri. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  close  linguisticand 
ethnic  relation  between  the  Quapaw  and 
the  other  four  tribes.  The  reconied  his- 
tory of  this  tribe  is  commonly  supposed  to 
begin  with  the  chronicles  of  De  Soto's  ex- 
pedition (1539-43).  In  the  relation  of 
the  Gentleman  of  Elvas  and  that  of 
Biedma,  they  or  their  chief  band  are 
mentioned  under  the  namePacaha,  and  in 
that  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  under  the 


name  Capaha,  the  latter  being  nearer  the 
true  pronunciation,  though  the  author 
wrote  only  from  information  and  manu- 
scripts furnished,  while  the  former  two 
were  members  of  the  expedition.  The 
peopleof  the  tribe,  or  ratlierof  one  portion 
or  division  of  it,  were  found  in  a  strongly 
fortified  village,  which  one  of  the  chron- 
iclers, probably  with  some  exaggeration, 
describes  as  'Wery  great,  wailed,  and 
beeet  with  towers."  He  adds:  "Manv 
loopholes  were  in  the  towers  and  wall 
.  .  .  a  great  lake  came  near  unto  the 
wall,  and  it  entered  into  a  ditch  that 
went  round  about  the  town,  wanting  but 
little  to  environ  it  around.  From  the 
lake  to  the  great  river  FMississippi]  was 
made  a  weir  by  which  the  fish  came  into 
it"  (French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  pt  2,  172, 
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1850).  He  further  says:  "And  in  the 
town  was  ^reat  store  of  old  maize  and 
great  quantity  of  new  in  the  fields  [the 
date  was  June  19].  Within  a  league 
were  great  towns,  all  walled."  Their 
villajge  was  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, N.  of  Arkansas  r.,  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  Arkansas,  probably  in  Phil- 
lips CO.  There  are  archeological  remains 
and  local  conditions  in  this  county  which 
suit  exactly  the  description  of  Pacaha:  the 
lake  on  one  side,  Mississippi  r.  on  the  other, 
the  connecting  channel,  and  the  island 
near  by.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  locality  in 
Crittenden  co.  where  the  ancient  works, 
lake,  channel,  river,  and  Inland  are  all 
found,  but  this  locality  does  not  agree  so 
well  with  the  narration.  The  statement 
by  early  French  explorers,  who  found 
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them  below  the  moulii  of  St  Francis  r.. 
that  they  had  removed  from  their  old 
town,  where  the  outworks  were  still  to  be 
seen,  a  short  distance  to  the  n.,  indicates 
that  theyhad  been  in  that  region  for  many 
.  years.  Their  traditional  history  seems  to 
have  a  substantial  basis.  Father  Gravier, 
in  the  description  of  his  voyage  down 
the  Mississippi  in  1700,  remarks  (Shea's 
trans.,  120,  1861)  that  Wabash  and  lower 
Ohio  rs.  were  called  by  the  Illinois  and 
Miami  the  river  of  the  Akansea  (Qua- 
paw),  because  the  Akansea  formerly 
dwelt  on  their  banks.  Three  branches 
were  assigned  to  it,  one  of  them  coming 
from  the  n.  w.  and  passing  behind  the 
country  of  the  Miami,  called  the  river 
St  Joseph,  "which  the  Indians  call 
properly    Ouabachci."      The    Quapaw 
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are  known  historically  and  from  other 
evidence  to  have  been  mound  builders, 
and  also  builders  of  mounds  of  a  given 
type.  A  mound  group  containing  mound  s 
of  this  type  is  found  in  s.  w.  Indiana  on 
the  Ohio  near  its  junction  with  the  Wa- 
bash; and  further,  there  is  a  map  of  the 
War  Department  showing  the  territory 
claimed  oy  the  Quapaw,  which  borders 
the  Ohio  from  this  point  downward. 
Dorsey  found  traditions  among  the  tribes 
composing  his  Dhegiha  group  asserting  a 
former  residence  e.  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  separation  of  the  Quapaw  from  the 
other  tribes,  apparently  in  s.  Illinois,  the 
former  going  down  the  Mississippi  and  the 
other  tribes  up  Missouri  r.,  whence  the 
names  Quapaw  (  Ugdkhpa),  *  those  going 
downstream  or  with  tne  current,'  and 


Omaha,  '  those  going  upstream  or  against 
the  current.'  Whether  the  Akansea  of 
the  tradition  include  also  the  other  tribes 
of  the  Dhegiha  is  uncertain. 

It  was  not  until  about  130  years  after  De 
Soto's  visit,  when  the  French  began  to 
venture  down  the  Mississippi,  that  the 
Quapaw  again  appear  in  nistorv,  and 
then  under  the  name  Akansea.  The  fi  rst 
French  explorer  who  reached  their  coun- 
try was  the  missionary  Marquette,  who  ar- 
rived at  the  village  of  the  Akansea  in  June 
1673,  accompanied  by  Joliet.  On  his  au- 
to^ph  map  (Shea,  Disco  v.  and  Ex  pi. 
Miss.,  1852)  the  name  Papikaha,  appar- 
ently on  Arkansas  r.  some  distance  above 
its  mouth,  is  a  form  of  Quapaw;  but  Akan- 
sea, on  the  E.  bank  of  tne  Mississippi, 
apparently  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, must  have  been  another  Quapaw 
village,  not  the  one  visited  by  Marquette, 
which  was  on  the  opposite  side,  as 
Gravier  found  them  on  the  w.  side 
and  said  that  he  ''cabined  a  league  lower 
down,  half  a  league  from  the  old  village 
of  the  Akansea,  where  they  formerly 
received  the  late  Father  Marquette,  and 
which  is  discernible  now  only  by  the  old 
outworks,  there  being  no  cabins  left" 
(Shea,  Early  Voy.,  126,  1861).  Biedma, 
one  of  the  chroniclers  of  De  Soto's  expe- 
dition, says  that  a  village  on  the  e.  bank 
was  tributary  '*like  many  others"  to  the 
sovereign  of  Pacaha.  La  Salle  (1682) 
found  tLree  villages  of  the  tribe  along  the 
Mississippi  r.,  one  on  the  w.  bank,  the 
next  8  leagues  below  on  the  e.  bank,  and 
another  6  leagues  below  on  the  w.  bank 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  r.  This 
order  is  given  in  describing  the  descent 
and  ascent  of  the  stream.  Tonti  mentions 
as  Akansea  villages  Kappa  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  Toyengan  J^oriman,  and  Osoto- 
ny  inland  (French,  JBist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  60, 
1846).  La  M^tairie,  La  Salle's  notary,  in 
his  expedition  down  the  Mississippi  in 
1682,  mentions  the  Akansea  villages  as 
follows:  "On  the  12th  of  March  we  ar- 
rived at  the  Kapaha  vi  llage,  on  the  Arkan- 
sas. Having  established  a  peace  there 
and  taken  possession,  we  passed  on  the 
15th  another  of  their  villages  situated  on 
the  border  of  their  river,  and  also  two 
others  farther  off  in  the  depth  of  the 
forest,  and  arrived  at  that  of  Imaha,  the 
largest  village  of  this  nation"  (French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  2d  s.,  ii,  21,  1875).  In 
July,  1687,  2  of  their  villages  were,  accord- 
ing to  Joutel,  on  Arkansas  r. ,  the  others 
being  on  the  Mississippi.  St  Cosme,  who 
descended  the  Mississippi  with  Tonti  in 
1698,  found  the  tribe,  or  at  least  2  of  the 
villages,  decimated  oy  war  and  small- 
pox, the  disease  having  destroyed  **all 
the  children  and  a  great  part  of  the 
women."  He  estimated  the  men  of  the 
2  villages  at  100.    De  1' Isle's  map  of  1700 
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places  the  Acansa  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Arkansas  r.  Gravier  (1700)  locates  the 
Tillage  of  Kappa  on  the  Mississippi  half  a 
league  from  the  water's  edge  and  8  leagues 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Tour- 
ima  seems  to  have  been  close  by.  Gravier 
says:  **The  Sitteoui  Akansea  are  five 
leagues  above  its  [the  Arkansas']  mouth 
and  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Kappa  and  Tourima;  these  are  the  three 
villages  of  the  Akansea."  A  document 
of  1721  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  622, 
1865)  says,  on  what  authority  is  un- 
known, that  the  "Acansa"  who  were  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Mississippi,  as  has  been 
noted  above,  differed  from  the  "Acansia" 
who  dwelt  on  the  w.  side.  Nuttall  says 
the  people  called  Arkansa  by  Charlevoix 
were  then  (1761)  made  up  of  confeder- 
ated remnants  of  ruined  tnbes. 

At  the  time  Le  Page  Dupratz  visited 
that  section,  a  few  years  lat^r,  it  seems 
the  Akansea  had  retired  up  the  Arkansas 
r.  and  were  living  about  12  m.  from  the 
entrance  of  White  r.,  and  had  been  ioined 
by  the  Michigamea  and  some  Illinois. 
Sibley  (1805)  states  that  the  Arkensa  were 
then  in  3  villages  on  the  s.  side  of  Ar- 
kansas r.  about  12  m.  above  Arkansas 
Post.  They  claimed  to  be  the  original 
proprietors  of  the  country  on  Arkansas 
r.,  extending  up  it  about  300  m.  to  the 
Osage  country.  According  to  a  Mexican 
document  there  were  150  mmilies  on  Sul- 
fur cr.,  a  southern  affluent  of  Red  r.  of 
Texas,  in  1828.  Porter  in  1829  said  they 
were  then  in  the  Caddo  country  on  Red 
r.  in  Louisiana.  In  1877  they  were  on 
their  reservation  in  the  n.  b.  comer  of 
Indian  Ter.,  and  in  that  year  the  Ponca 
tribe  was  brought  on  their  reservation 
for  a  short  time,  being  removed  to  the 
present  Ponca  res.,  w.  of  the  Osage,  in 
1878.  Most  of  the  Quapaw  soon  left  their 
reservation  and  removed  to  that  of  the 
Osage. 

On  account  of  the  great  change  wrought 
in  the  condition  of  tnese  Indians  by  con- 
tact with  the  whites,  their  true  character 
and  customs  can  be  learned  only  by  ref- 
erence to  the  accounts  of  the  early  ex- 
glorers.  Father  Zenobius  (Le  Clercq, 
Istab.  Faith,  Shea  ed.,  2, 168, 1881)  says: 
**  These  Indians  do  not  resemble  those  at 
the  north,  who  are  all  of  a  morose  and 
stem  disposition;  these  are  better  made, 
civil,  liberal,  and  of  a  gay  humor." 
Joutel  says  they  are  strong,  well  made, 
and  active;  **the  females  better  made 
than  those  of  the  last  village  [Cahinnio?] 
we  passed."  That  the  people  had  made 
considerable  advance  in  culture  is  evident 
from  the  accounts  given  of  their  struct- 
ures; as,  for  examme,  the  walled  village 
described  above.  They  also  built  large 
mounds— the  height  of  one  is  given  as  40 
feet — on  which  they  placed,  in  some  in- 


stances, their  chief  buildings.  Joutel 
(Margry,  D^c,  iii,  442,  1878)  mentions  a 
house  ••  built  on  a  place  a  little  elevated 
[mound] , "  of  ereat  pieces  of  wood  jointed 
one  with  another  dovetailed  to  the  top, 
of  beautiful  cedar  (cedre)  wood  (cy- 
press?), and  covered  with  bark.  Their 
village  houses  he  describes  as  long,  with 
*'  domed  "  roofs,  each  containing  several 
families.  Mention  is  made  of  a  fish 
weir  near  one  of  their  villa^,  in  an  arti- 
ficial canal,  and  of  nets  which  De  Soto's 
followers  utilized  on  their  arrival  for 
procuring  a  supply  of  fish.  The  A  kansea 
were  active  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  also 
manufacturers  of  pottery,  many  of  the 
finest  specimens  taken  from  the  mounds  of 
B.  Arkansas  in  all  probability  having  bee^ 
made  by  this  tnbe.  Their  drum  was 
made  by  stretching  skin  over  a  large  pot- 
tery vessel.  Bu  Poisson  (1727^  sp^s 
of  their  painted  designs  on  skins.  A 
matachee^ne  says,  'Ms  a  skin  painted  by 
the  Indians  with  different  colors,  and  on 
which  they  paint  calumets,  birds,  and 
animals.  Those  of  the  deer  serve  as  cloths 
for  the  table,  and  those  of  the  buffalo  as 
coverings  for  the  bed. ' '  The  same  author 
describe  their  dress  of  ceremony  as**  well 
matachi,  that  is  having  the  body  entirely 
painted  of  different  colors,  with  the  tails 
of  wildcats  hanging  down  from  places 
where  we  usually  represent  the  wings  of 
Mercury,  the  calumet  in  their  hands,  and 
on  their  bodies  some  little  bells"  (Kip, 
Early  Miss. ,  258, 1866).  Their  method  of 
disposing  of  their  dead  was  by  burial, 
often  in  the  floor  of  their  houses,  though 
usually  they  were  deposited  in  graves, 
sometimes  m  mounds;  sometimes  the 
body  was  strapped  to  a  stake  in  a  sitting 
position  and  tnen  carefully  covered  with 
clay.  Though  polygamy  was  practised 
to  some  extent,  it  waaoLot  common. 

The  population  of  %e  Quapaw  at  the 
time  of  De  Soto's  vieit  in  1541  must  have 
been  considerable,  as  the  number  of  those 
of  the  village  of  Pacaha,  who  fled  to  the 
island  on  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards, 
is  given  as  5,000  or  6,000.  Father  Vivier 
(1750)  speaks  of  the  "Akansas"  as  **an 
Indian  tribe  of  about  400  warriors, ' '  equal- 
ing 1,400  to  1,600  souls  (Kip,  Early  Miss., 
318.  1866).  Porter  (Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes),  gives  500  as  their  number  in  1829. 
In  1843  they  numbered  476.  In  1885 
there  were  120  on  the  Osage  res.  and  54 
on  the  Quapaw  res. ;  and  in  1890  the  total 
number  on  both  reservations  was  given  as 
198.  The  population  in  1909,  including 
all  mixed-bloods,  was  305,  all  under  the 
Seneca  School  superintendency,  Okla. 

The  following  are  the  gentes  of  the 
Quapaw  as  obteined  by  J.  O.  Dorsey: 
Zhawe  ( beaver) ,  Wazhingka  ( small  bird) , 
Wasa  (black  bear),  Te  (buffalo),  Petang 
(crane),  Nanpanta(deer),  Shangke  (dog). 
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Khidh  (eagle),  Anpan  (elk),  Hu  (fishj, 
Mantu  (grizzly  bear ) ,  Haneka  ( ancestral ) , 
Tangdhangtanka(panther) ,  Wesa  ( snake), 
Mikakh  (star),  Mi  (^sun),  Tukhe  (reddish 
yellow  buffalo),  Wakanta  (thunder-be- 
ing), Ke  (turtle),  Nikiata  (meaning 
unknown),  Tizhu  (meaning  unknown), 
Makhe  (upper  world).  Other  subdivi- 
sions are:  Grands  Akansas,  Epiminguia, 
Ozark,  Petits  Acansas,  and  possibly  the 
Casqui. 

The  Quapaw  participated  in  the  fol- 
lowing treaties  with  the  United  States: 
8t  Louis,  Aug.  24,  1818;  Harrington's, 
Ark.,  Aug.  15,  1824;  at  an  unnamed  lo- 
cality. May  13, 1833;  Camp  Holmes,  Ind. 
Ter.,  Aug.  24,  1835;  Washington,  Feb. 
23,  1867. 

The  QuajMiw  villages  were  Imaha,  Ton- 
^gua,  Tourima,  Ukakhpakhti,  and  Uzu- 
tiuhi,  but  it  is  probable  that  Imaha  and 
Tourima  were  identical.  (c.  t.  ) 

k.— La  Salle  ( 1680)  in  Hist.  Mag. ,  Ist  s. ,  y ,  197, 


1861.  AoaM»».^Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  iv, 
121, 1880.  AoanMa.— GraTler  ( 1700 )  in  Shea,  Early 
Voyages,  131, 1861.  Aeanseat.— St  Cosme  (1699)  in 
Shea,  Early  Voyages,  65, 1861.  Aoanaias.— Lond. 
Doc.  XXII  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  622, 
1856.  Aooanoeat.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  1, 176, 1846.  Aooanoes.— Bacqueville  de 
la  Potherie,  Hist.  Am6rique,  ii,  222,  1768. 
Akama.— Carte  de  Taill4e  des  Poes.  Angl.,  1777. 
Akamaoa.— Hennepin,  New  DiscoT.,  II,  846,  1698. 
Akamsea.— Shea,  Discov.,  254,  1852.  Akamuani.— 
Boudinot,  Starin  the  West,  125, 1816.  Akanea*.— 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  l.  60,  1846.  Akan^as.— 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  623,  1855.  A  Kanoea.— 
BacqueTille  de  la  Potherie,  Hist.  Am^rique,  I, 
map,  1753.  Akano«a«.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  265,  1728. 
Akansa.— Hennepin,  Descr.  La.  (1683),  Shea's 
trans.,  186,  1880.  Akansaes.— Coxe,  Carolana,  11, 
1741.  Akaiuaa.— M6tairie(1682)in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  21, 1875.  Akanscas.— St  Cosine  ( 1699)  In 
Shea,  Early  Voy..  47, 1861.  Akaneea.— Marquette, 
map  (1673)  in  Shea,  DLscov.,  1852.  Akaniia.— 
D'Anville,  Carte  Amdrique  Septenirionalis,  1756. 
Akanssa.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  map,  1698 
(river).  Akaaiaa.— Bassu,  (1751),  Trav.  La.,  70. 
1771.  Akensaa.— Lettres  Ediflantes,  i,  746,  755, 
1838.  AkintawB.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Wars,  185, 1851. 
Alkanaaa.— La  Harpe  ^20)  in  Margry.  D^.,  Yi, 
241,  1886.    Aquahpa.— Hlfair,  Am.  Inds.,  269, 1776. 


Aquahpah.— Ibid.,  320.  A-qua-pas.— Hadley,  Qua- 
paw vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1H82.  Aroanoas.— Dumont, 
La.,  I,  134, 1763.  Arcanta.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches, 
188, 1806.  Arc  Indiana.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  637,  1863.  Arkansaa.— P^nicftut,  Rel.  (1700) 
in  Margry,  D^c,  v,  402.  1H.H3.  Arkantaws.— Pike, 
Trav.,  173,  1811.  Arkan»ea.— Baldwin  in  Am. 
Antlq.,  I,  no.  4,  237,  note,  1879  (misprint).  Ar- 
kanaes.— French  trader  In  Smith,  Bouquet  Ex- 
ped.,  70,  1766.  Arkanzaa.— Jefferson,  Notes,  141, 
1825.  Arkensas.— Sibley  (18a5),  Hist.  Sketches,  85, 
1806.  Arkentaw.— Schermerhom  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  II,  23,  1814.  Arkeniea.— Baldwin 
In  Am.  Antiq.,  I.  no.  4, 237,  note,  1879.  Atcanww.— 
La  Harpe  (1720)  in  Margry,  D<^c.,  Vl,  311,  1886. 
Beaux  Hommes.— Gallatin  in  Tran.<«.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  II,  130, 1836  (French  name).  Bow  Indiana.— 
Schoolcraft,  Tnd.  Tribes,  Iii,  537. 1853.  Oanoeat.— 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  673, 1855.  Oapa.— Barcia, 
Ensayo,  279,  1723.  Capaha.— Oarcila.«w^>  de  la  Ve- 
ga, Florida.  181,  1723.  Oappa«.—PC'n leant  (1700) 
in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  I^.,  I,  62,  1869.  Oopatta.— 
Raflnesque  in  Marshall,  Ky.,  i.  introd.,  2M,  1824. 
Ouapa«.— Bol.  Soc.  Geog.Mex., 268.1870.  EnanM.— 
Tontl  (1684 )^in  Murjrry,  D^^c.  i.  599. 1876.  Oappa.— 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  43,  19th  C<»ng.,  2d  sess.,  8.  1827. 
OnapawB.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compond.,  513, 
1878.  Handsome  Men.— JcfTervs.  French  Dom., 
1, 144, 1761.    Z'ma.^Gat8chet,  Caddo  and  Yatassi 


MB.,  B.  A.  E..  B2  (Caddc»  name).  Imakani.— La 
HnJin'  (1718)  m  MttFgry,  iX^c.,  vi,  2«U,  lS,Sfi.  Isa^ 
pdw— Hfiydcn,  Kthnog. and  PhiloL  Mo.  VaL, 447, 
}  ^yi  I  m  iKpf  3 1]  I K  K*'  lipa«i— < j  atHCh  e t,  iSha  wnee 
MS..  B.  A.  E.H  l8§o.  SApaka.^Le  Mdtnide  (1682) 
in  Frt  nc'h,  Hi?tt.  Coll.  Ln.,  2d  S,.  pL  2,  2!.  1S7S, 
Empahfti.'-^'hcMjlcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  SID,  1854, 
Kapoj— La^  t'nge  Dupruta,  Hint.  lA.,  map,  17&7. 
Kuppa.  AJcKiLK«,--^£avier  |17i:iC»}  ki  Bti^a.  F^Tlf 
\,.i\..  ]-jh,  mn.  KappM,— TuntI  {l\m)  in  French^ 
Hi^t    CnlL    La.,  k  71,  1846.     —  -        .  .- 

^ 1 1 II 11    1  f  i " t .  aoc.  Col L ,  1  [ ,  pL  2,  61?;  1  bM.    KMpff9' 


Kap|iawi.^L)'n.d  in 

2,  6y.  1^6-*,    Kappa«< 

ftcin  Arluiiiafl.— Ann,  dv  la  Fropag.  da  la  ¥tA,  11, 


3i'-^i,  1^1]  i.Tiii*Ttr]ni  of  "  Kupt^iwf*  on  Arkansft*")* 
Eittpaha^  Si  l3rH4iTft/t.  Itid.  Trihe^s  Vj,  <I6,  ISTit. 
Kwap*.— I'mveU  in  1st  Rt?p.  B.  A.  E.,  3tVil  ISSL 
KwA^  Qt^hm^—Uotvev  In  M  Rep,  B.  A.  £..  211, 
jK^'^i.  Kw*pa  Dhefiba.— Am.  Niiliiralist.  82^1,  Oct 
ItiE'L  Ckrafit&.^Ueutiepin,  Sew  l}\ncov.,  mn,  I69& 
(<?rtttn TOU'il  y fa  ]  Icl  u  imtU} I  th t*  0 U noia ) .  Ocapa*— 
SI  bley ,  H  IsL  ^  ket  v  h  l^H,  HS,  IJ-Cti,    Of  m  p».— Bttd  le  y , 


Quapaw  VE^nib..  B.  A.  E..  1H^2.    Oeob 


81  p».— iittfl 
g^h  piP. — FoJi- 
lii  TfiitiH.  Neb.  Stati;  Hist.  Soc.,  r.  77, 
1  v^».  0-iii4li-|*h .— Bal  ti,  A  rl  as  Eth  iiog, ,  56.  1 826. 
0-r^*h'PM.— Nuttiill,  Jcjiir,,  81,  1^21.  gpiapai.— 
Sh tia ,  Dfs!  fjv „ .  17D,  note.  1  hS J .  Onyapei. — M cK eti n i^y 
>nid  Hull.  Inrt,  Trib(?^,  m,  Hi.  l^M,  Oo-^wajmi.— 
Shea,Cuth.  MJwlonii.  4 47/ note.  1856,  O^yapw.— 
Itiid,  0  qui  pai.-^GfiU',  Upper  Mii«.,  2Q2,  imi. 
OquapaiQt.—Hollfiert  In  Jour.  KthnoL  Sot".  Lo^d., 
I],  2.Si.  \!f^K  Ouf»pi— Fri^ncb,  HJst.  Coll.  La., 
m.  1U7.  IHftL  Oupapaa.— &heaK  CAth.  Mise.,  iA% 
\K}h,  Oupupa.— Hiirri«,  Coll.  Voy,  and  Trav,,  i» 
«>ir>,  nsap.  noTa  iprob.  miprprint  forOilcapfi  or  Ouga- 
\  ij  t  ,1 .  Ouy&pei .  — C  h&  f  I  fc vol  X ,  Voy .  to  A m . ,  ii ,  249, 
I7r]i.  OusfftpeL^eflcfys  (176fs).  Am.  Atla*.  map 
LJ,%.  177*;.  P4Balia,--i3enlL  of  Elvas  a567>  in 
t  ri  rn  ^,  Ih^L  Coil,  Lo.,11.  169.  18f?Q.  ?«plka]ia,— 
Mririjij«  Uf'.inilo^rapL  miip(  1673 K  in  Shta.Disfov.^ 
iJ'>Hj!^rj:.  (laup*w».— Jobtison  in  Rt'p,  S^m.  Com, 
S79.  334  €oiig=,  Ifit  seHfe,  L  3S<6't.  ftawpftw,— Pik^, 
Tniv. ,  map,  1811.  fluApi*  —  Nnti  \\  A  n  u  du!t  Voy., 
XI,  ]%  \»T,i,  ftuftpau— Hutiti-r,  niptivftv,  415, 
im^.  Qtiapaw.--IblcL.  IWI.  QuapawmArk&iuu.— 
gbi^a,  L'atb^  Mm,t  4'»'A  l^^i^-  Quapolft.— Whipple 
iu  Pttc.  H.  K.  Kep.,  ill.  pt.  1.  P>  !■<•'■.  Quappu  — 
Gallatin  in  Trana.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  126,  1836. 
Qoappawt.— Shea,  Early  Voy.,  76,  note,  1861.   Qoau- 

SLW.— Hurlbert  in  Jones,  Ojebway  Inds.,  178, 1861 . 
nawpa.— Balbl,  Atlas  Ethnoe.,  66,  1826.  Ouaw- 
Stw.— Tanner,  Narrative,  328,  18S0.  QuepAs.— 
ouv.  Add.  des  Voy.  xix,  12,  1828.  Qneppa.— 
Balbi.  Atlas  Ethnog..  56. 1826.  Qaarahas.— N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist., VII,  641. 1857.  ftuppas.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  98,  1855.  ftwapaws.— BoUaert  in 
Jour.  Ethol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ll,  265,  1850.  Bavansa.— 
Margry,  D4C.,  i,  616,  1876  (prob.  the  Quapaw). 
XXaakhpa.— Dorsey  in  Bull.  Philos.  Soc.  Wash.,  129, 
1880.  TJsaopa.— Dorsey,  Dhegiha  MS.  Diet..  B.  A. 
£.,  1880  T*  down  stream  people':  so  called  by  the 
Omaha,  ronca,  and  Kansa).  XJ-gi-qpa-qti.— Dor- 
.  E.,  1883  (-'real 
Quapaws  'V     tygaxpa.—Gatschet.Kaw  MS.  vocab., 


sey,  Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 

guapaws  •).     ugavpa.— Gatschet, . 
.  A.  £.,  27,  1878  (Kansa  name).    XXgax-pi^xti-— 


Oatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  30, 1884  (own  name). 
V-kfth-piL— Grayson,  Creek  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1885  ((>eek  name).  XIi|^a.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  £..  1883  (Osage  and  Quapaw  name). 
Xlxaqpaqti.— Dorsey,  Kwapa  MS.  vocaD.,B.  A.E., 
1891.  Tfu4ihaat.— Gatschet,  Wyandot  MS..  B.  A. 
E.  ('wild  apple,'  the  fruit  of  Oarica  papaya: 
Wyandot  name).  Wiapea.— Jefferys,  French  Dom. 
Am.,  pt.  1, 143,  176a    Wyapea.— Ibid.,  144. 

dnarai.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Tigua, 
about  30  m.  b.  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  an 
airline,  in  the  e.  part  of  Valencia  co., 
N.  Mex.  At  the  time  of  its  occupancy 
it  was  the  southernmost  Tigua  pueblo 
of  the  Salinas  region.  Quarai  was  the 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  from  1629,  and 
contained  a  monastery  and  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the 
walls  of  which  are  still  standing.  Accord- 
ing to  V^etancurt,  Quarai  had  600  inhabi- 
tants immediately  prior  to  its  abandon- 
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ment.  Between  1664  and  1669  tl^e  peo- 
ple of  this  pueblo  connived  with  the 
Apache,  during  a  moment  of  friendiin^ 
of  the  latter,  to  rout  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
plot  was  discovered  and  the  leader  exe- 
cuted. About  1674  the  Apache  compelled 
the  Quarai  people  to  flee  to  Tajique,  12  m. 
northward.  The  latter  village  remained 
inhabited  probably  a  year  longer,  when 
its  occupants  were  also  forced  to  succumb 
to  the  persistent  hostility  of  the  Apache, 
and  to  flee  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  being  after- 
ward settled  in  the  village  of  Isleta  del 
Sur,  farther  down  the  Rio  Grande,  where 
their  descendants,  almost  completely 
Mexicanized,  now  reside.  Consult  Ban- 
delier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  258,  261 
et  seq.,  1892;  Lummis,  Land  of  Poco 
Tiempo,  1893.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Ooarfto.— Salas  (1643)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  261,  1892.  Ouatm.— Liana 
(CO.  1681)  quoted  by  Vetancurt,  Menolog.  Fran., 
240, 1871.  Ouarai— Lummis  in  Scribner's  Mo.,  470, 
Apr.  1888.  Ouaray.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Bull.,  I.  81,  1883.  Ona-ray.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  m,  129, 1890.  Cuarr£— Ibid.,  iv,  261, 
1892.  Onarry.— Bandelier  quoted  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Rep.,  y.  60,  1884.  Ouerrb.— Molse  in  Kans.  City 
Rev.,  480,  Dec.  1881.  Oua.— Oflate  (1598)  in 
Doc.  In6d»  XVI,  113,  1871  (apparently  identical 
with  hia  Curavd).  Ou-ia-ya.— Oflate,  ibid.,  118 
(believed  by  Bandelier,  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
118,  258,  1892,  to  be  possibly  Quaiai).  La  Oon- 
oepoion  de  dnarao.— Vetancurt  (1698) ,  Cr6nica,  m, 
824,  1871.  H.  D.  de  Queroa.— Vaugondy,  Map 
Am6riQue,1778.  dooarra.— QallatininNouy.Ann. 
Vov.,  5th  s.,  XXVII,  298,  1851.  doara.— Liana 
(1769)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  259,  1892.  Qoarao.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  i,  24,  1881.  Qaarra.~Abert  in  Emory, 
Recon.,  487,  1848.  Qoarro.— Loew  (1875)  in 
Wheeler  Survey  Rep.,  vn,  840,  1879.  Querra.— 
Coszens,  Marvelous  Country,  268,  1878.  Quo- 
narra.— Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Yoy.,  5tb  s.,  xxvii, 
298, 1851. 

Qnaras.   An  Indian  village  on  the ' '  first 
cane  river"  3  days'  journey  e.  of  Mata- 

forda  bay,  Texas;  visited  by  La  Salle  in 
an.  1688.    This  territory  was  occupied 
by  the  Karankawa. 

Koaara».-M3ravler  (1688)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  84, 
1861.    Quaras.-8hea,  ibid. 

Quarries.  See  Mines  and  Quarries, 
Qnarteleijo.  An  outpost  mentioned  in 
Spanish  docoments  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  as  situated  on  the  buffalo  plains, 
N.  B.  of  New  Mexico,  at  which  dwelt  a  band 
of  Jicarilla  Apache.  A  part  of  the  Taos 
Indians  of  New  Mexico  emigrated  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  but 
were  later  brought  back;  and  in  1704  the 
Picuris  Indians  fled  there  on  account  of 
some  superstition,  remaining  two  years. 
In  1900  Williston  and  Martm  excavated 
a  typical  pueblo  ruin  in  Beaver  cr.  val- 
ley, Scott  CO.,  Kans.,  which  may  have 
been  the  site  of  the  Quartelejo.  The 
band  of  Jicarillas  formerly  settled  in 
this  neighborhood  were  usually  called 
Apaches  de  Quartelejo,  or  de  Cuartelejo. 
See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii, 
181, 212, 1890;  iv,  pt.  2,  138, 1892;  v,  181- 
185, 1890;  Williston  and  Martin  in  Kans. 

346^— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 22 


Hist.  Soc.  Ck)ll.,  VI,  1900;  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ii,  778,  1900.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Ooartelmos.— Mota-Padilla,  Hist  de  la  Ck>nq..  516, 
1742.  Quartelejo.— MS.  of  1718  quoted  by  Bande- 
lier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  182,  1890.  Quarte- 
lexo.— MS.  of  1720,  ibid.,  183.  Banto  DomLifo.— 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  229, 1889  (saint  name 
applied  in  1706). 

Quarts.  A  widely  distributed  mineral, 
verv  generally  white  or  whitish  in  color, 
ana  having  a  glassy  fracture.  It  is  the 
hardest  of  the  common  minerals,  is  in- 
fusible under  the  blowpipe,  and  resists 
all  acids  except  hydrofluoric.  It  was  in 
very  general  use  by  the  aborigines. 
Quartz  crystals  —-  transparent,  smoky, 
amethvstine,  etc. — were  sometimes  em- 
pioyea  unmodified  as  ornaments,  or  as 
fetishes  and  charms,  and  the  larger  crys- 
tals were  utilized  in  some  sections  in  the 
manufacture  of  arrowheads,  knives,  and 
ornaments.  White  vein  quartz  occurs 
verv  generally  along  the  Appalachian 
highland,  where  it  was  obtained  from 
outcropping  veins  or  from  the  surface, 
where  weathered  out  and  broken  into 
fragments.  Pebblesand  bowlders,  which 
occur  plentifullv  in  river  and  shore  de- 
posits, were  also  much  used.  Choice 
pieces  were  in  somewhat  rare  cases  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  polished 
objects,  as  bannerstones,  plummets, 
chunkey  disks,  etc.,  in  which  the  beauty 
of  the  stone  was  an  impori^mt  considera- 
tion. Popularly,  white  quartz  is  often 
erroneously  called  flint.  8ee  Flint,  Chal- 
cedony, Quartzite.  (w.  h.  h.) 

^Inartiite.  A  metamorphosed  sandstone 
in  which,  although  often  quite  glassy, 
the  granular  43tructure  is  stul  traceable. 
Its  appearance  is  usually  described  as 
saccharoidal— that  is,  resembling  sugar 
in  its  crystallized  state.  Its  color  varies 
greatljr,  brownish  and  purplish  gray 
varieties  prevailing.  It  occurs  in  massive 
strata  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
on  account  of  its  ^reat  hardness  and 
toughness  is  a  promment  constituent  of 
river,  beach,  and  glacial  gravels  and 
bowlder  beds.  It  was  extensively  em- 
ployed bv  the  native  tribes  of  the  N., 
as  it  is  su&ciently  brittle  to  be  flaked  into 
desired  implement  forms  and  yet  very 
generally  so  tough  and  heavy  as  to  be 
used  for  sledges,  hammers,  axes,  picks, 
chisels,  chunkey  disks,  etc  In  the  sub- 
urbs of  Washington,  D.  C,  there  are  ex- 
tensive ancient  quarries  where  Cretaceous 
bowlder  beds  made  up  chiefly  of  this 
material  were  worked  by  the  prehistoric 
aborigines,  the  product  of  tne  flaking 
shops  which  surround  the  quarries  being 
principally  a  leaf-shaped  blade  suited  for 
specializing  into  knives,  spear  and  arrow 
points,  drills,  and  scrapers  (Holmes  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897).  In  Converse 
CO.,  Wyo.,  there  are  extensive  quarries 
where  massive   outcrops  of  Cretaceous 
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quartzlte  were  worked  by  the  native 
tribes,  and  namerous  flaking  shops  where 
the  manu&kcture  of  implements  was  car- 
ried on  (Dorsey  in  Pub.  51,  Field  Col- 
umb.  Mus.,  1900).  (w.  h.  h.) 

dnaiky.  A  name  of  the  blueback,  or 
oquassa  trout  (Salmo  oquassa):  derived 
from  the  Algonquian  appellation  of 
Ocjuassa  or  Oquassac  lake,  Me.,  where 
this  fish  is  found.  (a.  f.  c  ) 

dnaiqnen.  An  unidentified  tribe,  pos- 
sibly the  Kaskaskia,  living  formerly  be- 
side the  Shawnee  and  Delawares  on  a 
branch  of  the  Ohio  r.  and  with  them  in 
alliance  with  the  Seneca.  —  Iberville 
(ca.  1702)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  iv,  544, 1880. 

dnatiino  (OudtPendx^  *  people  of  the 
north  country ' ).  A  Kwakiutl  tribe  liv- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  the  sound  of  the 
same  name  at  the  n.  end  of  Vancouver  id., 
Brit.  Col.  Their  gentes  are  Hamanao  and 
Quataino  (or  Guatsenok).  Their  princi- 
pal winter  village  in  1885  was  Owiyekumi, 
and  another  called  Tenate  was  occupied 
in  summer.  Pop.  22  in  1909.  (j.  b.  s.) 
Oua'to'enoq.  ~  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  63, 1890.  Oua'to'endz.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1895,  329,  1897.  Kwat-M-ao.— Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
279,  1894.  Kwato*enoq.— Boas  In  Petermanns 
Mitt.,  XXXIII,  131,  1887.  Kwatsino.— Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  118b,  1884.  Kwat-si- 
no.— Ibid.  Kwawt-se-ao.— Can.  Ind.  Afl..  189, 1884. 
doatienM.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  113, 1879.  doatsiiio.— 
Mayne,  Brit.  Col..  251, 1802.  Qoat-d-na.— Kane, 
Wand.  In  N.  A.,  app.,  1869. 

dnawqaalalp.  A  Cowichan  town  on 
lower  Fraser  r. ,  opposite  Yale,  Brit.  Col. — 
Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

dneeah.  Given  in  John  Work's  list 
(Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  489,  1885) 
as  the  name  of  a  Haida  town  of  20  houses 
with  308  inhabitants  in  1836-41.  It  was 
perhaps  Ninstints  ^q.  v. ),  which  was  on 
an  island,  Queeah  bein^  merely  Ouai-a, 
'it  is  an  island.'  (j.  b.  s.) 

dueelqnelu.  Mentioned  by  Oflate  (Doc. 
In6d.,  XVI,  115,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  oi  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (a.  v. ),  in  the  renon 
of  the  lower  Rio  Granae,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598. 

Queen  Anne.  The  name  given  by  the 
English  to  the  woman  chief  of  the  Pa- 
munkey  tribe  (q.  v.)  of  Virginia  from 
about  1675  to  1715  or  later.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Totopotomoi  {q.  v.),  chief  of 
the  tribe,  who  lost  his  life  m  the  English 
service  while  aiding  in  repelling  an  inva- 
sion by  the  wilder  inland  tribes.  She  first 
appears  prominently  in  connection  with 
Bacon's  rebellion  in  1675,  when  the 
colonial  government  called  on  her  for  a 
contingent  of  men  to  cooperate  with  the 
governor's  forces.  She  appeared  at  the 
council  in  Indian  costume,  accompanied 
by  her  son,  and  with  dramatic  expression 
of  grief  and  scorn,  rejected  the  proposal 
on  the  ground  that  for  20  years  no  reward 
but  neglect  had  been  meted  out  to  her  or 
her  people  for  the  death  of  her  husband 
and  his  warriors.    On  promise  of  better 


treatment  she  finally  consented  to  furnish 
the  aid  required.  It  was  probably  in  re- 
turn for  her  help  on  this  occasion  that 
she  received  from  Charles  II  the  silver 
headpiece,  or  "crown,"  inscribed  to  the 
"Queen  of  Pamunkey,"  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  Virginia  Antiquities,  at  Richmond. 
Her  last  appearance  in  history  seems  to 
have  been  m  1715  as  a  petitioner  on  behalf 
of  her  oppressed  people.  (j.  m.) 

Qneenashawakee.  A  Delaware  village 
on  upper  Susquehanna r..  Pa.,  about  1758. 
According  to  Gerard  (inf  n,  1908)  the 
forms  of  the  name  as  recorded  are  abort- 
ive attempts  to  write  from  memory  the 
word  KwinUhilMneiMkif  *  panther  land 
(or  country).' 

4a«eiiaahawak6«.— Poet  (1758)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
West  Penn.,  app.,  77, 1846.    ftnoniihachthachki.— 
Losklel  (1794)  quoted  by  Day,  Penn..  526,  1843. 
Queen  Esther.    See  Montour, 
Qneeqaehatch.    See  Quickhatch, 
Qaelaptonlilt    A  former  Willopah  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  side  of  Willapa  r.,  near  its 
mouth,  in  Pacific  co..  Wash. 
Xula'ptBii*Kt.— Boas,  field  notes  (Chebalisname). 
Hii'kieizttpeiieqe.— Ibid.  (Chinook  name).     Qim- 
lap'ton-Ult.— Swan,  N.  W.  Coast,  211, 1857. 

Qaelotetrey.  Mentioned  by  Oflate  in 
1598  as  a  large  pueblo  of  tne  Jumano 

iq.v.),  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  e.  of  the 
Lio  Grande,  in  New  Mexico. 
Oiiel6c6.— Oflate    (1&98)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi.  128. 
1871  (probably  identical).    Ouelotetrey.— Bande- 
lier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  167,  1890.    Quelo- 


tetreny.— Ibid,  (misprint).   Quelotretrey.— Ofiate, 
op.  cit.,  114.    Zuelotetrey.— Columbus  Me~    "  ' 
165, 1893  (misprint). 


dnelqaeme.  A  Ghumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  CO.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Quelqueme.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542).  in  Smith, 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  181, 1857.  Ouelquiml.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1868. 

Qnelshote.  Given  officially  (Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  78,  1878)  as  a  Salish  band  or  village 
of  Fraser  superintendencv,  Brit.  Col.; 
perhaps  identical  with  Claboose. 

Qaemelentas.  A  former  Costanoan  vil- 
lage on  San  Francisco  bay,  Cal. — ^Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Quemocao.  A  village  situated  in  1608 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Patuxent  r.,  in  Calvert 
CO.,  Md. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Qaemi.  A  former  tribe  of  Coahuila, 
Mexico,  probably  belonging  to  the  Coa- 
huiltecan  family. 

Genu.— Valero  Mission  baptismal  rec.,  18th  cen- 
tury, doems.— Manzanet,  letter  (1689),  in  Tex. 
Hist  Ass'n  Quar.,  viii,  205,  1905.  doiinis.— Doc. 
Quoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  306,  1864. 
Quinu.— Valero  Mission  baptismal  records,  18th 
century. 

Qneptahna.  A  former  Di^ueflo  village 
near  the  headwaters  of  San  Diego  r.,  San 
Diego  CO.,  Cal.— Sanchez  (1821)  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  442,  1886. 

Qaerecho.  A  Pueblo  name  for  the  buf- 
falo-hunting Apache  of  the  plains  of  b. 
New  Mexico  and  w.  Texas,  first  encoun- 
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tered  by  Coronado's  expedition  in  1541 
on  its  journey  to  Quivira.  Tiiey  were 
described  as  enemies  of  the  Teyas,  another 
hunting  tribe  of  the  plains,  and  were  well 
built  and  painted;  tney  lived  in  buttalo- 
skin  tipis,  used  dogs  and  travaux  fortrans- 
P|orting  their  effects,  and  subsisted  en- 
tirely on  the  buffalo,  of  which  they  killed 
ail  they  wished,  ''and  tan  the  hides,  with 
which  they  clothe  themselves  and  make 
their  tents,  and  they  eat  the  flesh,  some- 
times raw,  and  they  also  even  eat  the 
blood  when  thirsty/*  Bandelier  identi- 
fies the  Querecho  with  the  Kirauash,  or 
Q'irauash,  the  Keresan  name  of  a  wild 
tribe  which  had  destroyed  the  Tano  vil- 
lages 8.  of  Santa  F^,  N.  Mex.,  and  also 
threatened  the  pueblos  of  Santo  Doming 
and  Pecos  in  pre-Spanish  time.  In  this 
connection  Hodge  has  determined  that 
the  Pecos  name  for  the  Navaho  is  Keretsd^ 
and  for  the  Apache  Tagukerhk, 

The  Querecho  were  therefore  most  likely 
the  plidns  Apache,  later  known  by  the 
names  Meecsueros,  Jicarillas,  Faraones, 
Llaneros,  etc. ;  in  short,  all  the  Apache 
who  subsisted  on  the  bison,  excepting 
possibly  the  Kiowa  Apache.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 
ApadiM  orientaoz.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  8, 1884. 
Apaohet  Vaqueroa.— Benavides.  Memorial,  71, 16S0. 
Apaohea  Vasqaaraa.— Senez,  Map,  1710.  Baqoe- 
roa.-Oflate  (1699)  In  Doc.  In^.,  xvi,  808,  1B71. 
BidbOo  Hantan.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  72, 
1857.  Saatera  Apaohe.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  8, 
1884.  Oaereohoa.— Ooronado  (1541}  in  Doc.  In^d., 
XIV,  827,  1870.  Kiraoaah.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  it,  116,  1892.  Kux-txi'-«a-tfii.— ten 
Kate,  Synonymie,  8, 1884.  Oi-ra-oaah.— Bandelier, 
Gilded  Man,  226,  1893  (misprint).  People-of-tha- 
flat-roof-hooaes.— Smith,  Cabe^  de  Vaca.  163, 1871 
(misquoting  Jaramillo  and  confnsingr  these  with 
the  Pueblos).  Q'i-ra-Tash.— Bandelier  in  Ausland, 
818, 1882.  (taaerahos.— Ladd.  Story  of  N.  Mex..  88, 
1891.  Qoerohos.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  72, 
1857.  Qnttreohaoa.~6impson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1869,  321, 1871.  Oneraehes.— Ofiate  (1599)  in  Doc. 
InM^xvi,  808, 1871.  Qneroohoa.— Coronadoetal.  in 
14th  Rep.  B  A.  £. ,  passim,  1896.  Qneraboa.— Kern 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  it,  85, 1854.  Qnirira- 
obes.— La  Harpe  (1720),  Jour.  Hist.,  200. 1831  (poe- 
albly  identical).  Yafueros.— Smith,  Cabeca  de 
Vaca,  168, 1871  (misprint).  Yaquaros.— Sosa  (1590) 
in  Doc.  In6d.,  XT,  207, 1871. 

Qneres.    See  Keresan  Family, 

Qnetal.  An  unidentified  tnbe  or  sub- 
tribe  some  of  whose  members  were  living 
in  1706-07  in  Coahuila,  Mexico,  near  the 
Rio  Grande,  at  San  Francisco  Solano  and 
Nadadores  missions.  One  of  those  at  the 
former  mission  was  married  to  a  Tepe- 
huane,  q.  v.  (Valero  Bautismos,  entnes 
for  1706  and  1707,  MS. ).  ( e.  e.  b.) 

Faisal.— Valero  Bautismos,  1707,  o^.  dt. 

Qnesinille.  A  former  Luisefio  village 
near  Las  Flores,  San  Diego  co. ,  Oal. — Gri- 
jalva  (1795)  dted  by  Bancroft,  Hist  Cal., 
I,  563,  1886. 

Qnet.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Ck)etanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Qngnaf.  A  native  village,  probably 
Shoenonean,  formerly  situated    not  far 


from  the  headwaters  of  San  Luis  Rey  r., 
San  Diego  co.,  Cal.— ^rrijalva  (1795) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  i,  563, 
1886. 

Qnialpo.  Mentioned  by  Oflate  (Doc. 
InM.,  XVI,  115,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.) ,  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.    Compare  Qui&po, 

Qniana.  Given  by  De  Tlsle  as  one  of 
the  Hopi  pueblos  of  Arizona,  and  men-; 
tioned  also  as  such  by  Villa-Sefior.  The 
name  is  not  identifiable  with  that  of  any 
former  or  present  pueblo  of  the  Hqpi. 
Qniana.— De  I'lsle.  Carte  Mexiqae  et  Fioride. 
1708.  <laiaima.— ViUa-Seflor,  Theatre  Am.,  ii,  425, 
1748. 

Qniipo.  Mentioned  by  Oflate  (Doc. 
In6d.,  XVI,  115,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripujr  (q.  v.),  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex., 
in  1598.    Compare  Quialpo. 

dnibnri  ('houses',  the  plural  of  Hin  the 
Nevome  aialect).  A  former  Sobaipuri 
rancheria,  in  1760-64  a  visita  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Suamca  (q.  v.  )i  established  as  such 
by  Father  Kino  about  1697;  situated  on 
the  w.  bank  of  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  per- 
haps not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Ben- 
son, s.  Ariz. 

Oiburi.— De  I'Isle,  Map  Am.,  1708.  Kibori.— Kino, 
map  (1702)Jn  8t6cklein,NeueWelt-Bott,  74, 1728. 
OaiVuri.— Kino  (1697)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,i 
277, 1856.  Onibnrio.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  map, 
1759.  OnibarU.— Bemal  (1697)  quoted  bv  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  866, 1869.  Baa  Ignaoio 
Oaibori.— Writer  ca.  1702  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex..  4th 
8.,  V,  136,  1857.  San  Pablo  de  Oaitmri.— Apost. 
Afanes  quoted  by  Ck>ues,  Oarcte  Diary,  158, 1900. 
Ban  Pablo  de  Quipnri.— Ibid.  B.  Juan  Quibnri.— 
Docs,  of  1760-64  in  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  568, 
1884.  B.  Pablo  Ooiburi.— Kino  ( 169&-97)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  268, 1884. 

dniokhatoh  (also  quickehatchfquiquihatchf 
queeauhatch).  A  name,  first  mentioned 
by  Ellis  in  1748,  applied  by  the  English 
residents  of  the  Hudson  ]&y  country  to 
the  wolverene,  Oulo  luscvs.  The  word  is 
from  Cree  kvflkkwdhaketBh^FndnQ  Cree 
ttkkiudhakeB=  {minua  the  derogative  suf- 
fix '8  or  -sh)  Chippewa  qu^naiodage,  the 
'scathless*  or  'invulnerable'  beast;  from 
the  root  kvfUchv^  Hkhw,  *  to  be  just  grazed ' , 
but  not  hit,  by  a  blow  or  shot  aimed  at; 
'hard  to  hit'  would  be  a  concise  inter- 
pretation, (w.  B.  o.) 

dnide.  One  of  36  tribes,  friends  of  the 
Jumano,  said  by  Juan  Sabeata  (q.  v.)  in 
1683  to  nave  lived  in  the  present  Texas, 
three  days'  travel  b.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Conchos,  and  to  have  desired  mission- 
aries.—Mendoza(  1683-84),  MS.  in  Archi  vo 
Gen.,  Mex.  (h.  b.  b.) 

Qnigalta.  An  Indian  province  of  which 
De  Soto' B  army  first  heaixl  while  at  Anilco, 
the  Anicoyanque  of  Biedma.  The  army 
joumejred  thence  to  Guachoya,  on  the 
Mississippi,  where  it  arrived  Apr.  17, 1541. 
From  there  messengers  were  sent  to  the 
cacique  of  Quigalta,  3  days'  journey  s.. 
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probably  in  n.  w.  Mississippd.  There  is 
reason  for  believing  that  this  may  have 
been  the  Natchez. 

01iit*iit*lp  — gf'honlomft  JikL  Tribes,  tv,  lift,  IHM 
(error),  Ctugn.ntualga.-'ItihL,  v^  00,  ISSft;  vr.  1^, 
eW,  mi.  Quigaltn.^HLJeDtl.  of  Elvas  (1!^^^)  '"J 
French ,  J I  i-t  <  -  il  J .  Lii,  n.  IJi^,  1  H.'iO,  ftuirualtituji  — 
SctoOt»irmil,  I  ml,  Tribesi,  IV.  123.  IS^.  ftuipiftlUu- 
qui.— Guri^llii^.so  ile  In  Veg^a,  Flodiln.  207;  1729. 
Umipjiu,— RaHne^Mpie  in  MArMbaU.  Ky,,  i,  Inirod., 
3Z  1»2<.  auiquJiltftn^,— llerrem,  HM..  Eiig. 
tmr)«.,  VK  8.  I72tl.  Quiqoalth&ii|i,— Miirrri7,  Dd^,, 
II,  im  lft77.    Wiww,— ItHiintiiqmv  op,;<.it.,  ^l 

ftiiig'auts.  A  town  mid  province  w*  of 
the  Missiaaippi  at  whitih  De  8oto'a  army 
arrived  Aug.  4,  1641,  when  marching  s. 
from  Pacaha  ( Quapaw ) .  The  people  were 
sun-worshipers.  According  to  the  Gen- 
tleman of  Elvas  this  was  the  largest  town 
the  Spaniards  saw  in  the  province  of 
Florida.  It  was  in  s.  Arkansas,  n.  of  Ar- 
kansas r. 

Qninta.— Biedma(1544)in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.. 
II.  106.  1860.  Qaigaute.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557), 
ibid.  176.  Quiguata.— Bledma  In  Hakluyt  6oc. 
Pub..  IX.  196.  1861.  Ooiguate.— Garcllasso  de  la 
Vegra,  Florida,  187. 1728. 

dnigyoma.  A  Yuman  tribe,  which, 
with  the  Cajuenche,  spoke  a  dialect  close 
to  that  of  the  Yuma  proper.  In  1604-05 
they  occupied  6  rancherias  on  the  Rio 
Colorado  below  the  mouth  of  the  Gila 
and  above  the  Cocopa;  in  1762  (Rudo 
Ensayo,  Guiteras  trans.,  131,  1894)  they 
dwelt  in  a  fertile  plain,  10  or  12  leagues  in 
len^h,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Colorado, 
and  here  they  were  found  by  Father 
Garc^  in  1771  in  a  group  of  rancherias 
which  he  named  Santa  Rosa.  By  1775, 
however,  when  Garc^  revisited  the 
tribe,  which  he  designates  as  the  "  Qui- 
quima  or  Jalliquamay,''  they  had  moved 
to  the  w.  side  of  the  river.  Their  first 
rancherias  on  the  n.  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ogden's  landing,  about  lat.  32°  18% 
where  they  met  the  Cajuenche.  On  the 
s.  their  territory  bordered  that  of  their 
kindred,  but  enemies,  the  Cocopa.  The 
Rudo  Ensayo  (ca,  1762)  mentions  them  as 
the  most  populous  tribe  on  the  river. 
Garc6s  (1775)  estimated  their  number  at 
2,000,  and  aescribed  them  as  being  a 
generous  people,  with  abundant  provi- 
sions; they  were  more  cleanly  than  the 
Cajuenche  or  the  Yuma,  **and  as  the 
women  do  not  paint  so  much,  they  ap- 
pear middling  white"  (Diary,  1775,  181, 
1900).  It  is  possible  that  the  Quigyu- 
ma  were  finally  absorbed  by  the  Cocopa 
or  by  some  other  Yuman  tribe.  Their 
rancherias,  so  ^  as  recorded,  were 
Presentacion,  San  Casimiro,  San  Fe- 
lix de  Valois,  San  Rudesindo,  and  Santa 
Rosa.  (p.  w.  H.) 

Ealliqaajiumw.— Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
III,  110, 1890  (classed  as  the  Gomoyei).  Jallioaa- 
mai.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  59,  353,  1864.  Jalli- 
onamay.— Garc^s  (1775-6)  cited,  ibid.,  38.  JalU- 
oomay.— Escudero,  Not.  Estad.  de  Chihuahua, 
228,  1834.  Jalliquamai.— Oarers  (1775-6).  Diary, 
434, 1900.  Jalliquamay.— Ibid..  176  (or  Quiquima). 
Qaioama.— Alarcon  (1540)  in  Temaux-CompanM, 
Voy.,  IX,  326, 1838  (evidently  identical).    Qoioam- 


opa.— Sedelmair  (1744)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  Nat- 
Races,  III,  684.  1882  (probably  Pima  name  of  same; 
opa=>  ' people ') .  Quioimat.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.. 
1. 8(M,  1759.  auiooma.— Alarcon  in  Hakluyt,  Voy., 
Ill,  514.  1810.  Qoigyamas.— Browne  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  596.  1882.  <Uuhuimas.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  59,  353,  1864.  QniauM.— 
Sedelmair  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.. 
868, 1889.  Quinquimaa.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i.  808, 
1759.  Qniquimas.— Kino  (1701)  cited,  ibid.,  801. 
Quiquimo.— Baudrv  des  Lozidres,  Voy.  Louisiane, 
map,  1802.  Ottiqaioaas.— Rudo  Ensayo  (oo.  1762). 
Gufteraa  trans.,  181,  1894  (Quiquimas,  p.  132). 
Tallignamay.— Forbes,  Hist.  Cal..  162, 1839.  Talli- 
gafimais.— Domenech,  Deserts,  i.  444, 1860.  Talli- 
guaxaayone.— Cortez  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in, 
pt.  3, 18,  1856.  Talliguamays.— Ibid.,  124.  Tlalli- 
faaxnayas.— Zarate-Salmeron  (ca,  1629)  cited  by 
Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  156,  1889.    TUlli- 

Soamallas.— Zarate-Salmeion  (oa.  1629)  in  Land  of 
unshine,  106,  Jan.  1900. 

Qn^otoa  (HAo  'carrying  basket,'  toak 
'mountain,'  because  of  the  shape  of  a 
mountain  in  the  vicinity.— Fewkes).  A 
village  of  the  Quahatika,  in  the  w.  part  of 
Pima  CO.,  s.  Arizona.  Pop.  about  500  in 
1863;  present  number  unknown. 
Kihitoak'.— Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217. 1906 
(Pima  name).  Kihotoak.— Ibid..  43.  Quejotoa.— 
Poston  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863, 385, 1864.  Quqoton.— 
Poston  misquoted  by  Browne,  Apache  Country, 
291,1869.  Ti4Jotobar.— Bailey  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.* 
208,  1858. 

Qnilente.  A  Chimakuan  tribe,  now  the 
only  representative  of  the  linguistic  stock, 
whose  main  seat  is  at  Lapush,  at  the 
mouth  of  Quillayute  r..  about  35  m.  s.  of 
C.  Flattery,  w.  coast  of  Washington.  A 
small  division  of  the  tribe,  the  Hoh,  live 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  15  m.  s.  of  Lapush.  Since  they 
have  been  known  to  the  whites  the 
Quileute  have  always  been  few  in  num- 
ber, but  being  of  an  independent  and 
warlike  disposition  and  occupying  an 
easily  defended  situation,  they  nave  suc- 
cessfully resisted  all  the  attempts  of 
neighboring  tribes  to  dislodge  them. 
Their  most  ^tive  enemies  have  been 
the  Makah,  of  Neah  bay,  and  until  they 
came  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  petty  warfare  between  the  two 
tribes  was  constant.  The  Quileute  are 
noted  for  their  skill  in  pelagic  sealing  and 
are  the  most  successful  in  that  pursuit 
of  all  the  tribes  of  the  coast.  They  are 
also  daring  whalers,  but  have  not  at- 
tained the  proficiency  of  the  Makah. 
Salmon  are  caught  in  considerable  num- 
bers and  constitute  an  important  article 
of  food.  Roots  and  hemes  of  various 
kinds  are  also  much  used.  Although 
the  woods  in  their  vicinity  abound 
with  deer,  elk,  and  bear,  the  Quileute 
seem  to  have  hunted  them  but  little  and 
have  confined  themselves  to  a  seafar- 
ing life.  There  is  evidence  that  a  clan 
system  of  some  sort  formerly  existed 
among  them,  but  is  now  broken  down. 
Their  customs  as  well  as  their  mythology 
indicate  a  possible  connection  with  the 
tribes  of  Vancouver  id.  The  Quileute, 
together  with  the  Quinaielt,  by  treaty  at 
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Olympia,  Jnlj  1, 1856,  and  Jan.  26, 1856, 
ceded  all  their  lands  to  the  United  States 
and 


to  remove  to  a  reserve  to  be 
provided  for  them  in  Washington  Ter. 
The  tribe  has  gradually  diminished  until 
now  it  numbers  but  slightly  more  thui 
200.  They  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Neah  Bay  agency.  (l.  p. ) 

Kum©-pata«.— Foid^in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  Mth 
Con^.,  8d  seas.,  108,  1867.  Kwa-det'-tot-Oibbs  in 
Oont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  l.  178.  1877.  KwUle-hatM.— 
Ford. op.  cit.,  102.  KwmeOiifit— Oibbs,  op.  dt,  172. 
Kwillaut.— Eellfl  in  Am.  Antiq.,  x,  174, 1888.  Kwil- 
lerhatt.— Stevens  in  H.  R.  £x.  Doc.  87, 84th  Ck>ng., 
3d  sesB. ,  49, 1857.  KwiU^te.— Swan  in  Smlthaon. 
Cont..  XVI,  17.  1869.  Ooilaute.— Gosnell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep..  188,  1861.  Que-Ui'-filt-fiwan,  N.  W. 
Coast.  211,  1857.  OneUehutM.— Hay  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  46.  1870.  QnilahutM.— Milroy,  ibid.,  839, 
1872.  O^ehutas.— Ford,  ibid.,  1857. 341. 1858.  Ouil- 
entaa.— Oosnell.  ibid.,  189,  1861.  OoU-i-utaa.— 
Kendall,  ibid..  307.  1862.  OuiUalyiite.— Swan,  N. 
W.  Coast,  848, 1857.  Ouillayataa.— Wickeraham  in 
Am.  Antiq.,  xxi,  871, 1899.  Qnil-leb-utaa.— Treaty 
of  1856  in  U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  xii,  10, 1868.  Ouil- 
lautes.— Farrand  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hi8t.,iv, 
80, 1902.  Qnillojnitaa.— Simmons  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
225,1858.  QvillDmte.— Taylor  in  Sen.  £x.  Doc.  4, 
40th  Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  4, 1867.  QuiUiutas.— Milroy 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  341. 1872.  auilloyaths.— Browne 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 89,  85th  Cong..  Ist  seas.  21. 1858. 

Qnillwork.  Embroidery  worked  with 
quills  of  the  porcupine  or  sometimes  with 
tnose  of  bird  feathers.  The  two  kinds  of 
embroidery  bear  a  superficial  resem- 
blance. In  both  cases  the  stiffness  of  the 
quill  limits  freedom  of  design,  making 
necessary  straight  lines  and  angular 
figures. 

The  gathering  of  the  raw  materials,  the 
hunting  of  porcupines  or  the  capture  of 
birds,  was  tne  tasK  of  the  naen,  who  also 
in  some  tribes  prepared  the  dyes.  Sort- 
ing and  coloring  the  quills,  tracing  the 
design  on  dressed  skin  or  birchbark,  and 
the  embroidering  were  exclusively  the 
work  of  women. 

In  sorting  porcupine  quills  the  longest 
and  the  finest  were  first  selected  and  uud 
in  separate  receptacles.  Another  selec- 
tion was  made,  and  the  long  or  fine  quills 
of  the  second  quality  were  laid  away. 
The  remaining  quills  were  kept  for  com- 
mon work.  Kadders  of  the  elk  or  buffalo 
served  as  quill  cases.  The  dyes,  which 
varied  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
were  compounded  variously  of  roots, 
whole  plants,  and  buds  and  bark  of  trees. 
The  quills  were  usually  steejjed  in  con- 
coctions of  these  until  a  uniform  color 
was  obtained — red,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
or  black.  No  varie^ted  hues  were  made, 
and  rarely  more  than  one  shade  of  a  color. 
The  natural  color  of  whitish  quills  afforded 
a  white,  and  sometimes  those  of  a  brown- 
ish cast  were  used.  The  ouills  of  feath- 
ers were  split,  except  the  nne  pliant  tips. 
The  porcupine  C|uilts  were  not  split,  nor 
were  they  used  in  the  round  state.  They 
were  always  fiattened.  This  was  done 
by  holding  one  end  firmly  between  the 
teeth,  pressing  the  edge  of  the  thumb- 


nail against  the  qoill  held  by  the  fore- 
finger, and  drawing  it  tightly  along  the 
length  of  the  quill,  the  process  being  re- 
peated until  the  qmll  be^une  smooth  and 
flat.  This  flattening  process  was  never 
done  until  the  quill  was  required  for  im- 
mediate use.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
a  woman  to  have  in  her  workbag  several 
patterns  drawn  on  bits  of  skin,  bark,  or 
paper,  cut  through  to  make  a  stencil. 
These  patterns  were  stenciled  or  drawn 
with  a  bone  paint-brush,  a  stick,  or  a  dull 
knife,  on  the  skin  or  bark  that  was  to  be 
worked.  A  woman  who  was  skilled  in  or 
had  a  natural  gift  for  drawing  would  copy 
a  design  by  the  free-hand  method,  except 
that  sne  had  first  made  some  measure- 
ments in  order  that  the  pattern  should  be 
in  its  proper  place  and  proportions.  Some 
even  composed  designs,  Doth  the  forms 
and  arrangement  of  colors,  and  worked 
them  out  as  they  embroidered.  Among 
most  tribes  the  awl  was  the  only  in- 
strument used  in  quill- working.  The 
Cheyenne,  Arapjaho,  and  Sioux,  the  prin- 
cipal quill- workin^f  tribes,  had  a  specially 
shaped  bone  for  flattening,  bending,  and 
smoothing  ( Mooney ) .  A  small  hole  was 
made  with  it  in  the  skin  or  bark,  through 
which  the  sharp  point  of  the  quill  was 
thrust  from  the  bacK  and  drawn  out  on  the 
front  side.  An  end  of  the  flattened  quill 
was  left  at  the  back,  and  this  was  bent  and 
pressed  close  to  the  skin  or  bark  to  serve  as 
a  fastening,  like  a  knot  on  a  thread.  An- 
other hole  was  made,  perpendicular  to  the 
first,  and  through  this  the  quill  was  passed 
to  the  back,  thus  making  the  stitch.  The 
distance  between  the  holes  determined 
not  onl  V  the  length  of  the  stitches,  but  also 
the  width  of  the  lines  forming  the  design. 
All  designs  in  quillwork  were  made  up 
of  wide  or  narrow  lines,  each  composed 
of  a  series  of  upright  stitches  lying  close 
together.  As  quills  were  always  so  short 
that  one  could  make  only  a  few  stitches 
at  most,  the  fastening  of  ends  and  uni- 
formity in  the  length  of  stitches  were 
important  points  in  the  technic  of  the 
work.  The  width  of  the  lines  varied 
from  a  sixteenth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
Very  rarelj  was  more  than  one  width 
employed  in  one  design.  The  banded 
fringe  usually  attached  to  the  border 
of  tobacco-bags  was  made  on  strips  of 
dressed  skin,  cut  in  the  desired  width, 
around  which  fiattened  quills  were  closely 
and  evenly  bound,  care  being  taken  to 
conceal  the  ends  of  the  quills  in  order 
that  the  binding,  even  when  various 
colors  were  used  to  form  the  design, 
might  look  as  though  it  was  one  band. 
DiSerent  colors  on  the  different  strands 
of  the  fringe  were  so  arranged  that  when 
the  strands  hung  in  place  the  meeting  of 
the  colors  made  the  figure. 
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The  stems  of  pipes  were  decorated  with 
fine  flattened  quills,  closely  woven  into 
a  long  and  very  narrow  braid,  which  was 
wound  about  the  wooden  stem.  Differ- 
ent colors  were  sometimes  so  disposed 
along  the  length  of  these  braids  that 
when  they  were  woimd  around  the  stem 
they  made  squares  or  other  figurts. 
Careful  calculations  as  well  as  deftness  of 
finger  were  required  for  this  style  of  work. 

Porcupine  quills  were  employed  for 
embroidery  from  Maine  to  Virginia  and 
w.  to  the  Rocky  mts.  n.  of  the  Arkansas  r. 
On  the  N.  W.  coast  they  were  used  by 
tribes  which  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
Athapascans.  So  far  as  known,  this  stvle 
of  work  was  not  practised  bv  the  trioes 
of  California,  nor  by  those  of  the  south- 
em  plains,  as  the  Kiowa,  Comanche, 
Apacne,  and  Wichita,  the  porcupine  not 
being  found  in  their  country.  Quills  seem 
to  have  been  an  article  of  barter;  hence 
their  use  was  not  confined  to  regions 
where  the  animal  abounded.  This  style 
of  decoration  was  generally  put  on  tobacco 
and  tinder  bags,  workbags,  knife  and 
paint-stick  cases,  cradles,  amulets,  the 
Dands  of  burden-straps,  tunics,  shirts,  leg- 
gings, belts,  arm  and  leg  bands,  mocca- 
sins, robes,  and  sometimes  on  the  trap- 
pings of  horses.  All  such  objects  were 
of  dressed  skin.  Receptacles  and  other 
articles  made  of  birch-bark  also  were  fre- 
quently embroidered  with  quills. 

Nearly  every  tribe  has  its  peculiar  cut 
for  moccasins,  often  also  its  special  style  of 
ornamentation,  and  these  were  carefully 
observed  by  the  workers.  The  dress  of 
the  men  was  more  ornate  than  that  of 
the  women,  and  the  decorations  the 
women  put  on  the  former  were  generally 
related  to  man's  employments — hunting 
and  war.  The  figures  were  frequently  de- 
signed by  the  men,  and  a  man  very  often 
designated  what  X)articular  figure  he  de- 
sired a  woman  to  embroider  on  his  gar- 
ment Some  designs  belonged  exclusively 
to  women;  there  were,  moreover,  some 
that  were  common  to  both  sexes.  The 
decorative  figures  worked  on  the  garments 
of  children  not  infrequently  expressed 
praters  for  safety,  long  life,  and  pros- 
perity, and  usmilly  were  symbolic.  There 
was  considerable  borrowing  of  designs 
bv  the  women  through  the  medium  of 
gifts  exchanged  between  tribes  during 
ceremonial  observances  or  visits,  and 
thus  figures  that  were  sacred  symbols  in 
some  tribes  came  to  be  used  merely  as 
ornaments  by  others.  Some  of  the  de- 
si^s  in  qmllwork  were  undoubtedly 
originated  by  men,  while  others  were 
invented  by  women.  These  were  fre- 
quently credited  to  dreams  sent  by  the 
spider,  who,  according  to  certain  tribal 
mythic  traditions,  was  the  instructor  of 
women  in  the  art  of  embroidery. 

Technical  skill  as  well  as  unlimited 
patience  was   required  to  make   even, 


smooth,  and  fine  porcupine  (](tdllwork, 
and  proficiency  could  be  acquired  only 
by  practice  and  nice  attention  to  details. 
The  art  seems  to  have  reached  its  highest 
development  among  those  tribes  to  whose 
territory  the  porcupine  was  native,  and 
especially  among  those  which  had  an 
abundant  food  supply  and  whose  men 
were  the  principal  providers — conditions 
that  maae  it  possible  for  the  women 
to  have  the  leisure  necessary  for  them  to 
become  adept  in  the  working  of  ouills. 
This  art,  which  formerly  flourishea  over 
a  wide  area,  is  rapidly  dying  out  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  woman    at   the 

E resent  day  could  duplicate  the  fine  em- 
roidery  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
use  of  the  split  quills  of  bird-feathers  for 
embroidery  was  common  among  the 
Alaskan  Eskimo,  and  was  also  prac- 
tised by  some  other  tribes. 

The  hair  of  animals  was  sometimes 
combined  with  the  quills  in  forming  the 
figures.  The  northern  Algonquian  tnbee, 
as  well  as  the  Eskimo  of  Alaska  and  of 
N.  E.  Siberia,  employed  the  hair  of  the 
moose,  its  pliancy  permitting  freedom  of 
design,  while  its  texture  seems  to  make 
it  susceptible  of  taking  delicate  hues  in 
dyeing;  undyed  hair  was  used  to  blend 
the  colors  and  to  outline  the  curved, 
flowing  lines  of  the  figures.  A  few  ex- 
amples of  this  beautiful  aboriginal  work 
are  preserved  in  museums,  (a.  c.  p.  ) 
.  dnilmiir.  A  tribe  hostile  to  the  Alche- 
doma,  the  border  of  whose  territory  was 
visited  by  Fray  Francisco  Garc^  in  1774, 
when  he  explored  the  valleys  of  the  Gila 
and  the  Colorado,  in  Arizona.  They 
were  apparently  n.  of  the  Alchedoma, 
and  from  their  locality  might  possibly  be 
the  Mohave.  See  Garc^,  Diary  (1774), 
46, 1900;  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  M.,  390, 
1889.    Cf.  Gueymura, 

Qaiman.  A  Chumashan  village  be- 
tween Goleta  and  Pt  Concepcion,  Cal.,  in 
1542.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542),  m  Smith, 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  183,  1857. 

daina.  A  former  village,  probably  Sa- 
linan,  connected  with  S&  Antonio  mis- 
sion, Monterey  co.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

QuinahaquL  A  town  on  a  large  river 
between  Guatari  (Wateree)  and  Issa 
(Catawba),  probably  in  South  Carolina; 
visited  by  the  expeaition  of  Juan  Pardo 
in  1567.— Juan  de  la  Vandera  (1569)  in 
Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  15-19,  1857. 

dninaielt.  A  Salish  tribe  on  Quinaielt  r. , 
Wash.,  and  along  the  coast  between  the 
Quileute  and  the  Quaitso  on  the  n.  (the 
latter  of  which  probably  formed  a  part 
of  the  tribe),  and  the  Chehalis  on  the  s. 
Lewis  and  Clark  described  them  in  two  di- 
visions, the  Calasthocle  and  the  Quiniilt, 
with  200  and  1,000  population,  respect- 
ively. In  1909  they  numbered  156,  un- 
der the  Puyallup  school  superintendency. 
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For  their  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
see  QuUeule. 

OaUathoole.— Lewis  and  Clark  £xped. ,  ii,  474. 1814. 
Oa-Uit-ho-ole.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi, 
118,  1905.  Oalatthorle.— Swan,  letter  of  Oct.  28, 
1885.  Oahwthorte.— Lewis  and  Clark,  op.  eit..  120. 
Kaia-aft-alts.— Ford  in  H. R.Ex. Doc.  37, 84th  Cong., 
3d  seas.,  102, 1857.  Kwaiantl.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl. 
Exped.,  Yl,  212,  1846.  KwenaiwiU.— Ibid.  Kwi- 
BAiUL— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  448, 1854.  Kwi- 
naiU.— OibbB  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  428,  1855. 
Kwinainlt— SwaninSmithson.  Cont.,xyi,  8,1870. 
KwinaiatL^Gibbe  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  167, 
1877.  Quaiantl.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
532, 1878.  Qaaenhithe.— Kelley,  Oregon,  68, 1830. 
QaeenHythe.— Hale  in  U.S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  212, 
1846  (corrupted  form  used  by  whites).  Queeni- 
oolt— Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
235, 1848.  ilaemalta.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Aug, 
1,  1862.  Qaeiiiaiiitl.-Keanein8tanford, Compend., 
632,1878.  ftue'-iii-filt.— Swan,  N.W.  Co«st.210, 1857. 
Qnoioil.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52, 31st  Cong..  1st 
sesB.,  174, 1850.  Quoioith.— Ford  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
341, 1857.  QuevoU.— Lane,  ibid.,  162,1850  (perhaps, 
misprint  for  Quenoil).  Qui-dai-«lt.— Eells,  letter 
of  Feb.  1886.  aoilaielt.— Gosnell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
183, 1861.    aui-nai-elto.— Treaty  of  1855  in  U.S.  Ind. 
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Treaties,  723, 1873.  auin-aik.— Gibbe  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  I,  435,  1865.  QuinaUee.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  V, 490, 1855.  Quin-aitle.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep., 467, 1854.  Quinaiult.— StevensinH.R.Ex.Doc. 
87, 34th  Cong.,  Sd  sess.,  43, 1857.  Qninaiutl.— Ibid., 
49.  Qninault—Farrand  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  IV,  80,  1902.  Qoinajat.— Duflot  de  Mofras, 
Expl.,  II,  835, 1844  Quinielta.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
ana  Clark,  vi,  70,  1905.  Quiniilts.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  ii,  474. 1814.  auinilts.— Domenech, 
Deserts  of  N.  A.,  i,  443,  1860.  Qainilts.— Kelley, 
Or^on ,  68, 1830.  Quiniult.  —Taylor  in  Cal.  Farm- 
er, July  25, 1862.  QniniutlM.— Lee  and  Frost,  Ten 
Years  in  Oreg.,  99,  1844.  Quinulto.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  ii,  119,  1814.  aumault.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  219, 1861.  ftweenylt.— Framboise  quoted  by 
Gairdner  (1835)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  zi, 
255, 1841. 

(tninaonatona.  A  former  Iroquois  vil- 
lage in  Ontario,  w.  of  L.  Ontario,  between 
Hamilton  and  Grand  rs. 
OaiBaoaatona.— Bellin,  Map,  1755.  (luiiiaoutoua.— 
La  Tour,  Hap,  1784.  Tinaoutoaa.— Homann  Heirs 
Map,  1756. 


Qninoigoa.    See  Carcajou, 

dainebang  ('long  pond').  A  former 
tribe  or  band,  classed  with  the  Nipinuc 
but  subject  by  conquest  to  the  Pequot, 
living  on  Quinebaug  r.  in  e.  Connecti- 
cut. They  extended  from  the  upper  falls 
to  the  falls  near  Jewett  City. 
Plainfleld  iBdiaaB.— Trumbull,  Ck>nn.,  i,  469,1818. 
Olnaboags.— Gookin  (1674)  quoted  by  Hoyt,  An- 
tiq.  Res.,  91, 1824.  Qttaimepaffue.— Mason  (1G99)  in 
R.  I.  Col.  Rec,  III,  380, 1858.  tlueenapaug.— Record 
of  1669  quoted  by  Caulkins,  Norwich,  256,  1866. 
Qnenebage.— Writer  ca.  1690  in  Ma.ss.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll. ,  3d  8..  1, 210, 1825.  auenebauc.— Cranfield  et  al. 
( 1683) ,  ibid.,  Ist  s. ,  V,  239, 1816.  ([ttenibaug.— Trum- 
bull, Conn.,  I,  83,  1818.  Qmnabaag.— Gookin 
(1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU.,  Ist  s.,  1, 147, 1800. 
(luiaaboac.— <70okin  (1674)  quoted  by  Hoyt,  Autiq. 
Re8.,88,lB24.  Qninebage.—Brereton  (1663)'in  R.I. 
Col.  Rec,  I,  518,  1856.  Quinebaogs.— Bulkley 
(1724)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  iv,  174, 1796. 
(laineboaf.— Writer  of  1830,  ibid.,  3d  s.,  ii.  76, 1830. 
QttiaepaM.— Coddlngton  (1639),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  vii, 
278,  1865.  Quinibaug.— Trumbull,  Conn.,  I,  469, 
1818.  auinibauge.— Col.  Rec.  (1671)  quoted  by 
Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  60,  1881.  Quinna- 
bauf .— Col.  Rec.  (1701) ,  ibid.  Uuinnuboaf .— Ende- 
cott  (1651)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  (Doll..  4th  s.,  vi,  153, 
1863.  Qimiiabb^^fe.— Endecott  (1651),  ibid..  3d  s., 
IV,  191, 1834. 

Qainebang.  The  chief  Quinebaug  vil- 
lage, situated  near  Plainfield,  Windham 
CO. ,  Conn.  According  to  De  Forest,  there 
were  25  Indians,  probablv  the  remnant 
of  the  band,  at  Plamfield  in  1774. 

dnineqaaim.    See  Quinney. 

Qninet  A  tribe  living  near  Matagorda 
bay,  Texas,  with  whom  La  Salle  made 
peace  in  Jan.  1687,  as  he  was  leaving  that 
region  for  the  Mississippi.  The  Quinet 
were  living  in  what  was  then  Karankawan 
territory  and  were  at  war  with  the  Quoa- 
quis,  or  Coaque  (Hennepin,  New  Discov., 
30,  1698;  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  21,  1861). 

Qnixmapin  (probably  an  abbreviation 
of  kwlnijipinikm,  *he  turns  (something) 
around.' — Gerard).  A  chief  of  the  Nar- 
raeanset,  nephew  of  Miantonomo.  He 
siaed  with  his  brother-in-law,  King 
Philip,  in  the  war  of  1675,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  attack  on  Lancaster.  The  next 
year  he  was  captured  by  the  English, 
tried  by  court-martial  at  Newport,  R.  I. , 
sentenced  to  death,  and  shot.  Quinnapin 
was  the  Indian  who  purchased  Mrs  Row- 
landson  from  her  captor  at  the  taking  of 
Lancaster.  Her  narrative  contains  inter- 
esting information  about  him.    (  a.  f.  c. ) 

Qniimat.  An  economically  important 
species  of  salmon  (Sabno  quinnat)  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America:  the  com- 
mon salmon  of  the  Columbia,  known  also 
as  tyee  salmon,  Chinook  salmon,  etc. 
From  Vkirinnat^  the  name  of  this  fish  in 
Salishan  dialects  current  in  the  Columbia 
r.  region.  According  to  Boas,  the  Upper 
Chinook  form  is  igunat.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Quinney,  John.  An  Indian  of  the  Mohe- 
gan  or  Stockbridge  tribe,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  He  was 
probably  an  assistant  or  interpreter  to 
the  Rev.  John  Sergeant  the  elder,  mis- 
sionary at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  from  1735 
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to  1749,  whom  he  aided  in  translating 
into  Moh^;an  various  prayers  and  other 
works,  including  the  Assembly's  Cate- 
chism, printed  at  Stockbridge  in  1795. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history; 
but  his  descendants  were  prominent  m 
the  later  history  of  the  tribe. 

His  son,  Joseph  Quinney,  whose  name 
is  also  spelled  Quanaukaunt  and  Quine- 
C|uaun,  was  town  constable  of  Stockbridge 
in  1765:  and  in  1777,  after  the  death  of 
the  sacnem  Solomon  Unhaunnauwaun- 
nutt,  was  made  chief  of  the  Mohegan 
tribe.  Another  Joseph  Quinney,  per- 
haps a  son,  was  chosen  deacon  of  the  new 
Stockbridge  (N.  Y.)  church  in  1817.  and 
in  the  following  year  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  emigration  of  his  people  from 
the  State  of  New  York  to  their  new  home 
in  the  W. 

Quinney,  John  W.  A  Stockbridge  In- 
dian of  the  early  half  of  the  19th  century, 
bom  in  1797,  and  chief  of  the  tribe  m 
Wisconsin  for  three  years  previous  to  his 
death,  July  21,  1855.  When  a  boy  he 
was  one  of  three  who  received  a  common 
English  education  under  the  patronage 
of  uie  United  States,  being  i)laced  under 
the  tuition  of  Caleb  Underbill,  of  West- 
chester, N.  Y.,  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  alacrity  and  proficiency.  By 
degrees  he  ^ined  the  confidence  of  his 
people,  until  almost  the  entire  tribal 
business  was  intrusted  to  him.  In  1822, 
he,  with  two  others,  formed  a  deputation 
to  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  where  a  treatjr  was 
made  and  concluded  with  the  Menominee, 
by  which  was  purchased  all  the  Green 
Bay  lands  designed  for  the  future  home 
of  the  New  York  Indians.  In  1825  he 
procured  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the 
New  York  legislature  granting  the  Stock- 
bridge  tribe  full  value  for  the  New  York 
lands,  thus  enabling  them  subsequently 
to  remove  to  Green  Bay.  The  lands  of 
the  New  York  Indians  purchased  from 
the  Menominee  being  endangered  by  a 
repurchase  made  by  United  States  offi- 
cers, Quinney  was  sent  in  1828  to  petition 
Congress,  in  behalf  of  the  united  New 
York  tribes,  for  the  recognition  of  their 
landed  rights.  In  this,  however,  he 
failed,  and  the  Stockbridge  tribe  lost  their 
home  at  Kaukana,  Fox  r.,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment allowed  them  |25,000  for  their 
improvements.  Quinney  next  entered  at 
once  into  a  new  plan,  and  finally,  after 
protracted  efforts,  he  obtained,  in  1832, 
the  grant  of  two  townships  on  the  e.  side 
of  L.  Winnebago,  Wis.,  where  the  tribe 
still  resides.  About  the  year  1833  Quin- 
ney framed  a  constitution,  as  the  basis  of 
a  tribal  government,  which  was  adopted 
by  his  people  and  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  hereditary  chieftainship.  In 
1846  he  effected  the  repeal  of  an  act  of 
Congress  of  1843  which  made  citizens  of 
his  tribesmen,  thus  permitting  his  people 


to  enjoy  their  own  customs  and  govern- 
ment; £e  also  obtained  for  them  $5,000 
on  account  of  their  old  claims.  The  tribe 
made  a  treaty  in  1843,  in  concluding 
which  Quinney  took  a  prominent  part, 
the  Government  agreeing  to  find  the  tribe 
a  new  home  w.  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to 
remove  them  thither;  but  after  many  un- 
successful attempts  on  their  part  to  select 
the  lands  and  remove,  in  which  Quinney 
engaged  with  untiring  zeal,  he  finally 
conceived  the  plan  of  reacquiring  the 
township  of  Stockbridge.  Efforts  imme- 
diately commenced  finally  terminated  in 
the  ratification  of  a  new  treaty  by  which 
the  Government  receded  to  the  tribe  its 
old  home.  In  1854,  Quinney  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  pasFage  of  a  law  by  Con- 
*gress  which  granted  to  liim  the  title  to  460 


JOHN   W.   QUINNEY.      (frOM  A   PAINTINO    IN   THI   Wi«CON»iN    Hl»> 
TORICAL  SOCitTV.) 

acres  in  Stockbridge.  At  the  election 
held  in  1852,  he  was  chosen  grand  sachem 
of  the  tribe,  which  oflfice  he  filled  honor- 
ably until  his  death,  encouraging  every- 
thing calculated  to  improve  nis  people 
(Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iv,  309-311,  1859}. 

The  prominence  of  the  Quinney  familv 
in  the  history  of  the  Stockbridge  tribe  is 
shown  by  the  presence  of  from  one  to  three 
of  the  family  names  signed  to  every  treaty 
made  by  these  Indians  with  the  United 
States  from  Oct.  27, 1832,  to  Feb.  5, 1856. 

Qnixmipiac  ('long- water  people.' — Ge- 
rard). A  tribe  formerly  occupying  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  Quinnipiac  r. 
about  its  mouth,  in  New  Haven  co. ,  Conn. 
Their  principal  village  bore  the  same 
name.  Ruttenber  makes  them  a  part  of 
the  Wappinger  group  and  subject  to  the 
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Mattabesec,  while  Gookin  says  they  were 
subject  to  the  Pequot.  De  Forest  includes 
in  this  tribe  the  Guilford  Indians  as  well 
as  those  of  New  Haven,  East  Haven,  and 
Branford.  The  Hammonasset  might 
also  be  included.  They  were  estimated 
in  1730  at  250  to  300  i)er8on8.  In  1638 
they  numbered  47  warriors,  but  in  1774 
there  were  only  38  souls.  Some  of  them 
had  removed  in  1768  to  Farmington, 
where  land  was  bought  for  them  among 
the  Tunxi.  Some  Qumnipiac  mives  have 
been  examined,  in  which  skeletons  were 
found  at  the  depth  of  3}  ft,  stretched  on 
bare  sandstone  with  no  indication  of 
wrappings  or  inclosures.  For  an  account 
of  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pier- 
son  at  Branford  and  of  his  translations 
into  the  Quiripi,  or  Quinnipiak,  language 
of  various  works  for  the  use  of  the  Indi- 
ans, see  Pilling,  Bibliog.  Algonq.  Lang., 
396-402,  l«r>l,  anrl  confnilt  also  Towns- 
herul  Quumiplak  Inds.,  liiQQ.     (j.  m.) 

KLmixpiiLki  ^MauFAuU,  Atinakl^,  $,  liM.  Fuw- 
quaxuSce.— iJayTiU(«  {lii3&)  in  Wnm.  Hist.  Bex?.  r^U,, 
4th  E,,  VI,  m,  IHAV  aiimi»pi<jka,— Tmtnhtjll, 
Oonn.,  1.96,  1B18.  aueenapiok.— rncWrhill  {l(i3H] 
quotes!  hf  Towiiaherid,  ijuiiiiilpluk  luds,.  H,  iStHJ 
auwuAwidE.— Umlorlilll  i  ir^lM  in  MaaH.Hlfit  Boc 
O-il  I .  M  ft.VK  i » 1^?  au^nffpiAff^— Patrick  UBS?), 
ibid.,  4th  a.,  VLt,  32i,  l^io.  (luirD«jiUktt,—Piiv en- 
port  tl<®7j  qiujied  by  TownfiUetid.  Quiriniriiiik 
luds. ,  S,  IHK}.  Iluftaflpia^.— Pu  trk'  k  ( 1  *^ ;  i  ti  ^|lk>^ 
HiBt.  Soe.  Coll.,  4Xh  «,,  vu,  323.  im\  autrflpe**.— 
De  Lttct  rl€33>  quoted  b>'TTX]mbuLl  tn  Oimi,  Hint, 
Boe.  Coll.,  m,  9,  lim.  Huiliftpiiuk.— RiE^^le^  In 
IfoRii.  HIsL  Soc.  Coll.,  iKt  B.,  IV,  182,  I7\k5,    Ouili' 

EiickB,— Httyjie»(16as»),lbtd,,  ifh  a.,  vt,  365v  1*3. 
imllib«(u:e.— Stoiif^lilon  (LC3T)  i|iiot^'4l  by  Trum- 
bull Iikd.  NAmcs  C^inp.,  bl,  im,  Ouiliipiubi.— 
Houkfns  ilti^S)  In  Ma^s.  Hist.  Soc,  Coll.,  4th  «.,  vr, 
*».  1863,  amtoipieok,— Earlr  ttMXjnl  elted  by 
Trumbull  in  Conn,  lllht.  y<>i?.  ColL.  lit,  10,  l^i5. 
ftuillipiflr,— Uunsier  ica.  16iJi).  in  Ma.*'*.  Hlst^^tx?. 
Coll.,  ith  F..  i,  2&-2,  1K^2.  auilM»il*^ 'Hiihlmra 
()C>80u  ibid..  2tl  »..  VI.  31»,  IMKt.  ftuiilipymi*  — 
Rueerft  ( 1640  ►,  ibid.,  4th  «.,  Vil,  217,  l^yi.    fttiUly- 

Bitok,  —Da  V  I'  r]  [jottf.  { Hm ) ,  IbltL .  3d  s , .  1 1 1 . 1  L^i.  1  H3;i 
iuittiiifeiCHik.— Eliot ue^l?!,  Ibid,,  iv,  7.  lM/4.    ftuln- 
»pMf .— Ltchfofd  11641 K  Ibid .,  in,  98,  lir&'A.    auina- 

Stfcks.— Gookin  [ifi"4L  Ibid.,  Ut  .u.,  i,  H7,  IHOti, 
niniptM.—Ktriifittll.  Tmv,,  I,  'HG,  IK)^.  (ltiiBi|ii- 
Mk*— lilttrl)'  reeord  cited  by  TrurabuU  in  Conn, 
Hist.  SfMj.  CoU..  ni.  10.  IBtf/^,  fiuiJiipiuck,— i:lark 
nmi)  in  Mflsn.  Blsl.Si.ic.ColL,3d  ti.,  viJi,L'9t>.li!MX 
ftumntfpftef  —  N 1  k* ( 170 1 ) ,  i bid . ,  V Ij 6y ,  I »a7.  auln - 
n«|t»i.— MrKi.^nneyand  Hull,  Ind.  TrU>*i<,  ui,  Wl, 
1S>1,  ttuixi3isp*uffB.— Nites  {no!)  in  Mas-^.  Hi>t. 
fioe.  Coll.,  3d  ft,t  TU 169.  lw37,  ftuiniippiBok.— i*rini;u 
{173&),  ibid>,  2d  a..  viH,  ITi.  isiy.  auiaatf-py- 
W|^4.^-Stili^j4  qiHXi'tl  by  TrumlHill,  liid.  NamL* 
Cobo,,  61,  l<f^l.  Quiiiaip*uff«.— Kendnd,  Trav,,rt 
t79,  1»D&.  QuinnipiiLk.— iiniki^,  Ind.  C  lirtin,.  Ififi, 
li3$«  Qtilnmpifiudc.— VVilliiimni  qunie*!  bv  Trum- 
bull In  CtMii*.  Hb(L  i?iiit'.  ColL,  131,  ^,  lHvk5.  animii- 
pfof,— Fct^Tji  (orj.  b>i7;  KiUMltd  bv  lUTiku.Bk.  liid>., 
bk.  2,  102,  1!^.  Quinmpioka.— Kehdall,  Tniv,,  I, 
376,  I8«l*  ft«inEopiftff!?.— I'lilrkk  Ut^T?)  iji  Miis^, 
Soc-  Coll.,  4Lb  w.,  V(i,  :{'^l,  1HF,5.  ftiiinnypiftf  —  Ma- 
«jn  {&%.  1670}.  it>Jd.,  lM  ■«.,  VIIT.  Ili1.  IkiIK  ftuinny- 
piook.— AgrcH.*ment*>f  1^3^  tju lotted  by  Tniinhul]  In 
COEin,  IJbtt  Hoc.  ColL,  ril,  10,  IM^ja.  ftuinnypior  — 
MiLBon  (1(J37)  quoted  by  Towiii*>ieiid,  LiLdniiiniiik 
Inih.,  10,  I9ti0.  aulDOplMke— Triiinbidi.  Ind, 
Nftoiei  Cmin.,  9.  )u.   IH«1,    aumypiock,  —  Eiitoii 

{imm  in  Ma-H.  Hi^r  <,..-  i\,il  Jrl,  .  ,  vr,  MS. 
\ms.    "   ■'  '..  nn^'t'-l 

by  Hi]n-[.i..i  r.  J  i  -.1  -  M',.,-  I  :-^  vj  |.-,i^_  iliUri- 
pey».— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  61, 1881  (early 
Dutch  form).  Qnlripi.— Trumbull  In  Conn.  Hint. 
Soc.  Coll.,  ni,  9,  1805.  QunnipiSuk.  — Williams 
quoted  by  Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  8,  see.  8,  878,  1816. 


Qnimipiuok.— Williams  (1688)  in  Haas.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll..  4th  8.,  VI,  251. 1868.  aoimipiiif .—  Williams 
(1640),  ibid.,  265.  4uiuilppittok.— Vater,  Mith.,  pt. 
3,  sec.  8. 344, 1816.  Onunnipieaok.— WUliamM  ( 1648) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  in,  205, 1794  (name 
used  by  the  tribe).  Qviiiipiak—Peter  {ca.  1637), 
ibid.,  4th  8.,yi.  94. 1868. 

Qninnipiac.  The  principal  village  of 
the  Quinnipiac,  occupying  the  site  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.  For  details  of  its  situation 
and  histoiT,  see  Townshend,  Quinnipiak 
Inds.,  1900. 

daioboriqne.  One  of  36  tribes  reported 
in  1683  as  living  in  Texas,  3  days'  travel 
N.  B.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Conchos. 
This  information  was  given  to  Domingo 
de  Mendoza  by  his  Jumano  guide,  Juan 
Sabeata  (Mendoza,  Viage,  168^-84,  MS.  in 
Archive  General  of  Mexico),     (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Uniomaqnl.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  ( Doc. 
In6d.,  XVI,  115,  1871 )  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  region 
of  the  Rio  Graude,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598. 

daiotrioo.  A  pueblo  of  the  Tigua  or 
the  Tewa  in  New  Mexico  in  1598  (Of^ate 
in  Doc.  In^d.,  xvi,  116, 1871 ).  Bandelier 
(Ritch,  New  Mexico,  201, 1885)  identifies 
it  with  ruins  in  Rio  Arriba  co.,  and  it 
appears  to  be  identical  with  Quioyaco, 
mentioned  by  OfXate  (op.  cit,  102)  as  a 
Chigua  (Tigua)  pueblo. 

Qnionoohanock  (*gull  river  people.' — 
Gerard).  A  former  tribe  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  on  the  s.  bank  of 
James  r.  in  Surry  co.,  Va.  They  num- 
bered about  125  in  1608. 

Quioughcohanock  was  understood  to 
be  the  name  of  two  streams  about  11m. 
aoart,  afterward  called  Upper  and  Lower 
Cnipoak  creeks.    The  name  of  the  peo- 

Jle  was  understood  by  the  settlers  of 
amestown  to  be Tapahanock,  'people  of 
the  stream  that  ebbs  and  flows' — a  char- 
acteristic of  all  creeks  of  tidewater  Vir- 
ginia, which  depend  for  their  water  on 
the  tides  of  the  rivers  into  which  they 
flow,  and  not  on  the  drainage  of  the 
surrounding  land.  Their  chief  town  and 
residence  of  the  werowance  was  nrobably 
upon  an  eminence  now  called  Wharf 
Bluff,  just  E.  of  Upper  Chipoak  cr., 
in  Surry  co.  It  was  visitea,  May  5, 
1607,  b^  Capt.  Archer,  who  gives  an  en- 
tertaining account  of  the  werowance  of 
the  country.  (w.  r.  o.) 

QuiooohiLnoai.— Jefferson  (1785),  Notes,  129,  1802. 
(loiooohanses.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  128, 
1816.  Quiyougoohanooka.  — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i, 
116,  repr.  1819.  Qaiyoofboohanooks.— Strachey 
{CO,  1612),  Va.,  35, 1849  (the  river).  Qniyoughqao- 
hanocki.— Pots  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  230,  repr. 
1819  (misprint). 

Unionoohanook.    The  chief  village  of  the 
Quioucohanock  (q.  v.). 
Ooiaoohanauke.— Strachev  {ca.  1612),  Va.,  56, 1849. 
Quiyonfhoohaaook.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map. 


repr.  1819  (misprint) 
(ca.  1612), Va.,  56.  1849  , 
so  called  by  the  English) 


Tapahanook.  —  Strachey 
1849  (commonly,  but  corruptly. 


daiquiborica.  A  former  rancheria, 
probably  of  the  Sobaipuri,  visited  by 
Kino  and  Mange  in  1699  (Mange  cited  by 
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Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  358,  1889). 
Situated  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  6  leagues 
8.  of  Guevavi  (q.  v.),  near  the  Arizona- 
Sonora  boundary.  Probably  the  later 
Buenavista.    See  Bacuancos. 

daiqaihatch.    See  QuickhcUch, 

dulrogles.    A  former  Costanoan  village 
on  or  near  San  Francisco  bay,  Cal. 
dairoflw.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 1861. 
OoirotM.— Humboldt,  New  Spain,  i.  821, 1811. 

doiiabas.  A  tribe  mentioned  in  1684 
by  Domingo  de  Mendoza  ( Viage,  1683-84, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.)  among  those  he 
expected  to  see  in  central  Texas. 

Qniiaht  (prob.  'people  on  the  other 
side *),  A  name  given  to  the  Nootka  set- 
tlements *  *  beyond  the  Yuclulaht  * '  ( Uclue- 
let).— Sproat,  Savage  Life,  303,  1868. 

dnisoat  The  name  of  a  chief  of  the 
lower  Tawakoni  village,  and  of  the  village 
itself,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 
The  settlement  was  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
Brazos,  on  a  bluff  or  plateau  above  some 

E rings,  not  far  from  modem  Waco,  Texas. 
1 1778,  immediately  after  an  epidemic, 
it  contained  150  warriors,  or  about  750 
people  (Mezi^res  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espa- 
fia,  XXVIII,  273,  MS.).  In  1779,  Mezi^res, 
while  at  the  village,  called  it  the  "first 
village  of  the  Taucanas,  named  that  of 
Quiscat"  (Noticia  de  los  Efectos,  etc., 
Sept  13, 1779,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafla, 
XXVIII,  248,  MS. ).  Morfi  erroneously  says 
that  this  village  was  one  of  Kichai  and 
Yscani  (Hist.  Tex.,  ca,  1781,  MS.).  The 
name  El  Quiscat  was  applied  to  the  vil- 
lage as  late  as  1795  (Manuel  Mufioz  in 
Lamar  Papers,  Mar.  13, 1795,  MS. ).  Chief 
Quiscat  went  to  San  Antonio  with  Mezi- 
dres  to  make  peace  with  the  Spaniards, 
apparently  in  1772,  and  remained  there- 
after generally  friendly,  particularly  using 
his  influence  to  aid  the  Spaniards  in  re- 
storing the  apostate  Aranames  to  Espf- 
ritu  &nto  mission,  and  inducing  tne 
Tonkawa  to  settle  in  a  permanent  village 
(Vial,  Diario,  1787.  in  Archivo  Gen.,  Hist., 
xLiii,  MS.).  Pearo  Vial,  when  on  his 
expedition  from  San  Antonio  to  Santa 
F6,  having  been  severely  injured  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  stayed  three  weeks  at  the 
lodge  of  Chief  "Quiscate*'  to  recover. 
See  Flechazos.  For  the  name,  cf .  Kishkaty 
given  as  a  Wichita  subtribe.  (h.  e.  b.) 
Ooifloat—Morfl,  MS.  HUt.  Tex.,  ii,  ca.  1781.  Ooi*- 
eat-^Mezl^res  (1779),  op.  cit.  auiaoate.— Vial 
(1787),  op.  cit.    (I^tquftte.— Ibid. 

daisivove.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
LuiMjove.— Fontaneda  asquoted  by  French,  Higt. 
Coll.  La.,  2d  8.,  II,  255,  1875  (misprint).  QniM- 
yove.— Fontaneda  as  quoted  by  Temaux-Com- 
pans,  Voy.,  xx,  22, 1841.  ftuisiyove.— Fontaneda 
Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19, 1854. 

Qnitaoai.  One  of  the  tribes  the  mem- 
bers of  which  accompanied  Domingo  de 
Mendoza  on  his  expedition  from  the  mid- 
dle Rio  Grande  to  the  interior  of  Texas 
in  1683-^.— Mendoza,  Viage  (1683-84), 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Mexico.    (h.b.b.) 


dnitamao.  A  ruined  pueblo  of  the  Opata 
about  12  m.  s.  k.  of  Baserac,  on  the  head- 
waters of  Rio  Yaqui,  lat.  30°,  e.  Sonora, 
Mexico. 

<lait-a-iiuu).— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in, 
02,  1890;  IV.  517,  1892. 

Qnitoles.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  Cabeza 
de  Vaca  (Smith  trans.,  84, 1851)  as  dwell- 
ing on  the  coast  during  his  sojourn  in 
Texas  in  1527-34.  The  locality  given 
is  indefinite,  and  the  ethnic  relations  of 
the  tribe  can  not  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty, but  they  were  probably  Karanka- 
wan  or  Coahuiltecan.  Cf.  Guisoles. 
Onitoks.— Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Smith  trans.,  137, 1871. 

Unitovaqnita.  The  westernmost  Papa^o 
village,  situated  on  the  headwaters  of  Rio 
Salado  of  Sonora,  near  the  Arizona-Sonora 
boundary.  Ion.  112**  4(/.  Pop.  250  in 
1863,  314  in  1900. 

Oaitobaoa.—Garcte,  Diary  (1775-6),  487, 1900  (here 
confused  with  Bacapa).  Quito  Vaqueta.— 
Browne,  Apache  Country,  291,  1869.  Quotova- 
quita.— Poeton  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  for  1868, 385, 1864. 

dnittanb.  A  village  having  some  Pray- 
ing Indians  in  1698,  apparently  in  s.  w. 
Plymouth  co.,  Mass.  It  may  have  been 
subject  to  the  Wampanoag.  See  Rawson 
and  Danforth  (1698)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ists.,  X,  129,  1809. 

Quiabaoo.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
In^.,  XVI,  115,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy,  in  the  region  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande,  N .  Mex. ,  in  1598.  Pos- 
sibly an  attempt  at  Shiewibak,  the  native 
name  of  Isleta  pueblo. 

daiatcanaaha.  An  nnidentified  tribe 
mentioned  by  Jesus  Marfa  (Relacion, 
Aug.  15,  1691.  folio  112,  MS.)  as  among 
the  '*  Texias,''  or  allies  of  the  Hasinai  of 
Texas.  He  said  that  they  were  s.  w.  of 
the  Nabedache,  and  named  them  with 
Vidix  (Bidai?),  Toaha,  Cantouhaona, 
Mepayaya,  and  others.  They  evidently 
lived  bieween  Trinity  and  San  An- 
tonio rs.  (h.  b.  B.) 

daiven.    See  ArrowSj  Receptacles. 

Qaivi.  An  unidentified  trit^  mentioned 
by  Morfi  in  his  list  of  Texas  tribes  (MS. 
Hist  Tex.,  bk.  ii,  ca.  1781) 

Qalviqainta.    A  Tepeh uane  pueblo  in  n. 
Jalisco,   Mexico,  38  m.  n.  w.  of  Jesus 
Marfa,  and  about  40  m.  s.  w.  of  Lajas. 
Quiaviquinta.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  281, 1864. 

dnivira  (possibly  a  Spanish  corruption 
of  Kidikwiusj  or  KirikuruSy  the  Wichita 
name  for  themselves,  or  of  Kirikuruksy  the 
Pawnee  name  for  the  Wichita).  An  In- 
dian ''province"  of  which  Coronado 
learned  from  an  Indian  of  the  plains, 
evidently  a  Pawnee,  known  as  "The 
Turk,'*  while  on  the  Rio  Grande  among 
the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  in  1540-41. 
Quivira  being  reported  as  populous  and  of 
great  wealth,  Coronado  started  with  his 
army,  in  the  spring  of  1541,  to  find  it,  with 
The  Turk  as  a  gmde;  but  the  Spaniards 
finding  they  were  being  misled  by  the 
Indian,  who  hoped  to  lose  them  on  the 
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flveat  plains  and  cause  them  to  perish,  The 
Tork  was  put  in  irons,  the  main  force  sent 
back  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rio 
Colorado  of  Texas,  where  they  then  were, 
and  another  Indian.  Ysopete,  chosen  as 
guide  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  due  n. 
to  Quivira,  of  which  province  he  was  a 
native.  Proceeding  northward  for  about 
thirty  days  with  30  picked  horsemen, 
Coronado  reached  a  river,  which  he  called 
88.  Peter  and  Paul  (identified  as  the 
Arkansas),  the  last  of  June,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  its  N.  bank  within  the  present 
Kansas.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Quivira  country.  The  surrounding  region 
was  traversed  during  the  remainder  of 
the  summer,  but  great  disappointment 
met  the  8paniards  at  the  findmg  of  only 
villages  of  grass  lodges  occupied  by  a 
semi-agricultural  tribe,  identified  as  the 
Wichita.  The  Turk  was  strangled  to 
death  as  a  punishment  for  his  deception. 
An  invitation  was  sent  to  the  chief,  Tat- 
arrax,  of  the  neighboring  province  of 
Harahey,  believed  to  have  been  the  Paw- 
nee country,  and  every  effort  was  made 
by  the  Spaniards  to  find  traces  of  the  gold 
in  whicn  the  region  was  reputed  to 
abound,  but  of  course  without  result 
The  explorers  returned  to  the  Rio  Grande 
by  a  more  direct  route,  evidently  follow- 
ing, from  the  Arkansas  r.,  what  later 
became  the  8anta  F6  trail.  Ck>ronado 
continued  to  Mexico  with  his  army  in 
1542,  leaving  behind  Fray  Juan  de  Pa- 
dilla,  who  returned  to  Quivira,  but  was 
murdered  by  the  natives  because  he 
planned  to  leave  them  and  minister  to 
another  tribe.  The  name  Quivira  soon 
appeared  on  the  maps  of  the  period,  but 
by  reason  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
knowledge  of  its  situation  the  locality 
shifted  m)m  the  region  of  the  Great 
Plains  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  finally 
settled;  in  the  form  La  Gran  Quivira,  at 
the  rums  of  the  forgotten  Piro  settle- 
ment of  Tabira,  b.  of  the  Rio  Grande  in 
New  Mexico,  at  which  a  Franciscan  mis- 
sion was  established  in  1629. 

Consult  Bandelier  (1)  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  i,  1883;  iii,  v,  1890;  (2)  in 
The  Nation,  Oct  31  and  Dec.  7,  1889; 
Winship  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896; 
Hodge  (1)  in  Brower,  Harahey,  1899; 
(2)  in  8pan.  £xpl.  in  the  Southern  U.  8., 
1907;  Mooney  in  Harper's  Mag.,  Mav, 
1899;  Ritchey  in  Kans.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll., 
VI,  1900;  Dunbar,  ibid.,  x,  1908;  Brower, 
Quivira,  1898.  (p.  w.  h.) 

AfaiTinu— Ck>ronado  (1641)  in  Doc.  In^d.,  xnr, 
824,  1870.  OuiTln.--Oastafieda  (1596)  misquoted 
in  Am.  Qeog.  8oc.  Trans.,  v,  218. 1874.  Oaybira.— 
Losa  (1682-S)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xv,  145, 1871.  Oraa 
OuiYira.— Kino  {c<i,  1699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th 
8.,  I,  847. 1856  (confused  with  Tahira).  Kivera.— 
Pennant,  Arctic  Zoology,  8.  1792  (misprint). 
Oairira.— Mota-Padilla,  Efist  delaConquista.  164, 
1742  (misprint).  QMbira.— Doc.  of  1642  in  Smith, 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  1. 151-64,  1867.  que  Vira.— Jara- 
mlllo  as  quoted  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xnr,  810,  1870. 


Clnibira.-<k>zonado  (1641),  ibid..  826.  Quliiira.— 
Demarcacl6n  y  Diviiion,  etc.,  ibid.,  xv,  461, 1871 
(also  Quinira).  aiiiriba.-nJaramillo  (ca.  1560), 
ibid..  XIV,  813, 1870 (misprint).  <liiinira.-<iomara 
(1664)  quoted  by  HaUuyt,  Voy.,  in,  455,  1600); 
Qalvano  (1563)  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  xxx.  227, 
1862;  Munster,  Ck)smog..  1st  map,  1698.  <liiiiii- 
ricna.— Qomara,  Hist.  Gen.,  470a,  1606.  <laivera.~ 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  28,  1854.  OuiTioa.— 
Homot,  Anec.  Amer.,  221, 1776.  QuiTiaa.— Dobbs, 
Hudson  Bay,  163,  1744  (misprint).  CluiTira.— 
Coronado  (1541)  in  Temaux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix, 
862, 1888;  Doc.  InM.,  xni.  264,  1(^.  OaiTins.— 
MorelU,  Fasti  Novi  Orbis,  28, 1776.  OaiTirans.- 
Prince,  N.  Mex.,  166, 1888  (the  people).  OuiTi- 
renaea.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  iv,  889, 1788  (the  peo- 
ple). ^IriTlra.— Wytfliet,  Hist,  dea  Indes,  map, 
114-16,  1605.  Tindaa.— Bonilla  (1776)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Arix.  and  N.Mex..  106. 1889;  Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  in,  174,  lleo  (Quivira  and 
Teton  confused).  Zaqneiuia.— Galvano  (1668)  in 
Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  xxx,  227,  1862  (apparently 
Axa  and  Quivira). 

Qttiyoagh  ( '  gulls.' — Hewitt).  A  village 
of  the  Powhatan  confederacy  in  1608,  on 
the  s.  bank  of  Aquia  cr.,  near  its  mouth, 
in  Stafford  co.,  Va.  (Smith,  1629.  Va.,  i, 
map,  repr.  1819).  The  name  Aquia  is 
derived  therefrom. 

QaiiqiiiB.  A  former  town  on  or  near 
the  Mississippi  r.  in  n.  w.  Miss.  De  Soto 
(1541)  founa  its  people  at  war  with  those 
of  a  town  called  Alibamo,  and  he  assaulted 
the  place  before  crossing  the  Mississippi 
into  the  Quapaw  coimtry. 
Ohisoa.— GarcUasso  de  la  Vega,  Fla.,  176,  1728. 
Qaisqnis.— Gentleman  of  Elvas  in  Hakluyt  Soc. 
Pub.,  IX,  89, 1851.  Oois  Oais.— Biedma  (1644)  in 
French,  Hist.  Ck)ll.  La.,  ii,  104. 1850. 

Qnnahair  ('pleasant  place').  An  in- 
habited Niska  village  of  5  old-foshioned 
houses  with  totem-poles  in  front;  situated 
on  a  gravel  flat  at  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
on  the  s.  bank  of  Nass  r.,  Brit  Col.,  just 
below  the  canyon.  In  1906  the  inhab- 
itants were  about  to  leave  it  and  to  settle 
several  miles  above,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  canyon.  (o.  t.  b.) 

Qnxmoana.    See  Canonicus, 

Qaoddy.  A  variety  of  large  herring 
found  in  Passamaquoddy  bay,  Me.  From 
the   place   and    ethnic  name  Passama- 

?[Uoddy,  PesJddhnakddiy  according  to 
Tatschet(Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  viii,23, 1897), 
which  signifies  'abundance  of  pollock'  in 
the  Passamaquoddy  dialect  The  trun- 
cated form  Quoddy  appears  also  in  place 
nomenclature.  There  are  also  ''quoddy 
boats"  in  this  region.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Qaoits.    See  Chunkey. 

Qaoratean  Family.  A  term  derived  from 
Kworatem,  the  Yurok  name  of  a  small 
area  of  flat  land  at  the  confluence  of  Kla- 
math and  Salmon  rs.,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  latter,  n.  w.  Cal.  This 
name,  proposed  by  Gibbs  (Schoolcraft 
Ind.  Tnbes,  in,  422,  1853),  was  adopted 
by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  100,  1891) 
for  the  linguistic  family  consisting  of  the 
Karok  (q.  v. )  tribe  or  group. 

Qaotongh.  A  village  situated  in  1608  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Patuxent  r.,  in  Prince 
George  co.,  Md.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i, 
map,  repr.  1819. 
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QyuL  The  name  of  a  place  at  the  n. 
point  of  Gray's  harbor,  coast  of  Wash- 
ington (Gairdner,  1835,  in  Joor.  Geog. 
8oc.  Lond.,  xi,  255, 1841).    Unidentified. 

BababoQ.    See  Robbiboe. 

Babbit  ABsiniboin.  A  small  band  of 
Assiniboin  living  in  1829  in  Assiniboia, 
Canada,  w.  of  tne  Red  River  band. — 
Henry,  Jour.,  ii,  522,  1897. 

Babbit  Lake  Chippewa.  A  Chippewa 
band  on  Rabbit  lake,  Minn. — Washington 
treaty  ( 1863)  in  C.  S.  Ind.  Treat. ,  215, 1873. 

Babbit  stiek.  The  flat,  curved  rabbit 
clnb,  pHUhkohu  of  the  Hopi,  often  called 
a  boomerang,  is  not  self-retrieving  like  the 
Anstralian  weapon,  though  it  shares  the 
aeroplane  nature  of  the  latter;  it  is  simi- 
lar in  form,  but  has  not  the  delicate 
curves  shaped  to  cause  a  return  flight. 
Not  all  the  Australian  aeroplane  clubs, 
however,  are  self-retrieving,  a  property 
prolMtbly  discovered  through  practise 
with  sailing  clubs.  The  Hopi  rabbit 
stick  is  delivered  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Australian,  and  its  course  after  it  strikes 
the  ground  often  brings  it  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  thrower  and  nearer  to  him  than 
the  farthest  point  reached  in  its  flight. 
It  makes  one  or  more  revolutions  in  its 
flight  toward  a  rabbit,  and  if  it  does  not 
strike  the  animal  directly,  its  rapid  gyra- 
tion when  it  touches  the  ground  makes 
probable  the  hitting  of  any  object  within 
several  feet  So  far  as  is  known  this  is 
the  only  aeroplane  club  used  in  America. 
The  material  is  Gambeirs  oak  ( Quercus 
gambelii),  and  a  branch  of  the  proper 
curve  is  selected  for  its  manufacture. 
One  end  is  cut  out  to  form  a  handle,  and 
the  club  is  usually  varnished  with  resin 
and  painted  with  an  invariable  design  in 
black,  red,  and  green.  Of  late  vears  a 
rabbit  flgure  is  frequently  painted  thereon. 
The  weapon  has  a  religious  significance, 
probably  arising  from  its  use  in  cere- 
monial rabbit  hunts,  and  it  is  the  symbol 
of  the  sacred  dance  personage  named 
Makto,  *hunt* 

The  Gabrieleftos  of  s.  California  used  a 
rabbit  stick  similar  to  that  of  the  Hopi; 
it  was  2  ft  in  lencrth  in  a  straight  line,  li 
in.  across  at  the  handle,  and  1}  in.  across 
at  the  broadest  part,  with  an  average 
thickness  of  }  in.  It  was  made  of  hard 
wood,  and  ornamented  with  markings 
burnt  in  the  surface. 

See  Fewkes  in  2l8t  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi- 
xlix,  1903;  Dellenbaugh,  North  Amer- 
icans of  Yesterday,  270, 1901 ;  Hoffman  in 
Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  xvii,  29, 1885;  Parry  in 
Proc.  Am.  Asso.  Adv.  Sd.  for  1872,  397- 
400.  (w.  H.) 

Babbit  Trap.  A  Cherokee  settlement  in 
upper  Georgia  about  the  time  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  tribe  to  the  W.  in  1839. — Doc. 
of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  144,  1887. 


Baeeoon.  A  well-known  quadruped, 
Procuon  lotor,  of  the  Ursidae,  or  bear 
family,  esteemed  alike  for  its  fiesh  and 
its  pelt,  which  was  one  of  the  skins  used 
by  the  southern  Indians  for  making  their 
loose  winter  mantles,  or  matchcoats.  The 
first  mention  of  the  name  in  a  recogniz- 
able form,  that  of  arocouHy  was  made  in 
1610,  and  the  second,  in  that  of  aroughcun^ 
in  1612.  The  animal,  which  is  noctur- 
nal in  its  habits,  sleeps  in  the  daytime  in 
some  hollow  tree  (the  sweet  gum,  lAquid- 
ambar  siyraciflwi^  in  the  8.)  during  the 
successive  climbings  of  which  to  seek  its 
abode  the  sharp  nails  with  which  its 
forepaws  are  provided  leave  longscratches 
upon  the  bark.  Such  a  tree  is  hence 
called  by  the  Indians  by  a  name  signify- 
ing 'raccoon  tree.'  It  was  from  such  tree- 
scratching  custom  that  the  animal  re- 
ceived from  the  Virginia  Indians  the 
name  by  which  it  is  universally  known 
to  English-speaking  people,  viz,  dr^kun^ 
an  apocopated  form  of  d,mhun6m^  'he 
scratches  with  the  hands.'  The  name  is 
sometimes  applied  in  British  Guiana  to 
the  coatimondi  (^Namafusca)^  and,  along 
with  its  apheretic  form  of  *coon'  (which 
also  is  a  humorous  name  for  a  negro,  and 
in  1844  was  a  nickname  applied  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Whig  party,  that  adopted 
the  raccoon  as  an  emblem),  enters  into 
several  combinations,  as,  *  raccoon-berry, ' 
the  fruit  of  Podophyllum  peltatum  and 
Sympfioricarptu  racemoms.  on  which  the 
animal  feeds;  *  raccoon  aog,'  a  kind  of 
dog  (Nydereutes  procyonoi&s)  of  Japan 
and  China,  and  also  a  dog  trained  to  hunt 
raccoons;  'raccoon  grape,'  a  species  of 
grape  (  ViHs  testimlis)  of  which  the  ani- 
mal, and  his  relative  the  bear,  are  very 
fond;  'raccoon  (or  coon)  oyster,'  a 
small  southern  variety  of  the  raollusk  on 
which  the  animal  subsists  when  vege- 
table food  is  scarce;  'raccoon  perch,' 
the  yellow  perch  {Perca  flavescem),  the 
dark  bands  upon  the  sides  of  which  bear 
a  remote  resemblance  to  those  of  a  rac- 
coon's tail;  'coon  bear,'  a  large  carni- 
vore of  Tibet,  and  'coon-heel,*  a  name 
in  Connecticut  for  a  long,  slender  oyster.* 
In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1844, 
'Coonery '  was  a  derogative  synonym  for 
Whiggery  or  Whiggism,  meaning  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Whig  party.  The  animal  has 
the  reputation  of  being  very  knowing; 
hence  the  simile  'as  si v  as  a  coon,'  and 
the  metaphor  '  he  is  an  old  coon,'  said  of  a 
person  wno  is  very  shrewd.  Finally,  'to 
coon '  is  to  creep,  cling  close,  to  creep  as 
a  coon  along  a  branch;  a  *gone  coon' 
is  a  person  whose  case  is  hopeless,  and  a 
'coon's  age'  is  a  southern  figurative  ex- 
pression meaning  a  long  time;  while  to 
be  'as  forlorn  as  an  linmated  coon'  is  to 
be  extremely  wretched.  (w.  r.  g.) 

Baee  namei.  The  names  given  to  the 
white  man  by  the  various  Jjidian  tribes 
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exhibit  a  wide  range  of  etymological 
si^fication,  since  the  newcomers  re- 
ceived appellations  referring  to  their  per- 
sonal appearance,  arrival  in  ships,  arms, 
dress,  and  other  accouterments,  activi- 
ties, merchandise  and  articles  brought 
with  them,  as  iron,  and  fancied  corres- 
pondence to  figures  of  aboriginal  myth 
and  legend.  A  few  tribes  borrowed 
words  to  designate  the  white  man,  prob- 
abl  y  before  they  actually  saw  him.  Some 
others  extended  the  term  at  first  em- 
ployed for  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen 
to  mclude  all  white  men  with  whom 
the^  afterward  had  to  do.  In  the  fol- 
lowing examples  the  native  names  have 
been  sunplified  so  far  as  possible. 

Algonquian  names, — Among  the  various 
languages  of  the  Algonquian  stock  a  num- 
ber of  different  terms  for  white  man  are 
to  be  found.  The  Arapaho  has  niathay 
nanagakanet,  nihanatavechej  etc.  The 
last  signifies  'yellow  nide,'  the  second 
'white-skinned.'  Of  niaiha  Mooney 
(14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1020,  1896)  says: 
'*The  word  signifies  literally  expert, 
skillful,  or  wise,  and  is  also  the  Araoaho 
name  for  the  spider."  Kroeber  (Trad, 
of  Arapaho,  8,  1902)  says  the  name  is 
given  to  the  character  in  Arapaho  tradi- 
tions corresponding  to  the  Algonquian 
Nanabozho,  Napi,  etc,  and  the  Siouan 
Ishtinike,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
now  ''the  ordinary  word  for  white  men 
in  Arapaho  just  as  in  Cheyenne  the 
name  of  the  mythical  character  VUiko, 
has  been  applied  to  the  whites.''  (See 
also  Wake,  Nihancan,  the  White  Man, 
Am.  Antiq.,  xxvi,  224-31, 1904.)  In  Sik- 
sika  a  white  man  is  called  naj)iekwan, 
in  which  -ekwan  is  a  kind  of  ethnic  suffix 
of  the  person.  As  a  general  term  for 
'white  man'  we  have  the  Chippewa 
ivayab^hkiwad,  'one  who  is  white'  (gen- 
erally referring  to  Englishmen  only); 
•  Wisuan, wdbkilokHa,  'white skin'  (a white 
man);  equally  common  with  these  terms 
for  whites  in  general  iamisfiatlaandtHur&gf 
'they  of  the  hairy  chest'  (Wm.  Jones, 
inP  n,  1906^ .  The  former  Chippewa  term 
corresponds  with  the  Cree  vxipiskisiw 
and  related  words  in  cognate  aialects. 
The  Delaware  woapsU,  'white  person,' 
signifies  literally  'ne  is  white.'  Dela- 
ware also  has  for  'European'  fxhwon- 
nack,  'person  from  the  salt  (sea).'  The 
Chippewa  term  for  '  Englishman, '«Aa^- 
nathy  has  been  extendea  to  mean  '  white 
man,' just  as  has  also  the  Micmac  word 
for  'Frenchman,'  wenooch,  Penobscot 
awenoch,  Abnaki  awanochf  cognate  with 
such  other  Algonquian  terms  for  'white 
man '  as  the  Narraganset  atoaunagus,  Scat- 
icook  wanuxy  Pequot-Mohegan  wonntucj 
Passamaquoddy  tvenoeh,  etc.,  primarily 
derived  from  at<)an,  'who,'  'somebody,' 
the  European  being  looked  upon  as 
'somebody  coming.' 


Athapaican  namea.^^Acoording  to  Mor- 
ice  (Anthropos,  i,  236,  1906),  ttie  West- 
em  D6n6  call  the  whites  neto,  and  the 
French  mi-neio.  i.  e.  'the  true  white 
men.'  The  Navaho  term  for  whites  is 
Bdaaaruif  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish 
word  Americano, 

Eskimo  names, — The  representative  Es- 
kimo term  for  '  white  man '  is  kaUunakf 
according  to  Rink  (Am.  Anthr.,  xi,  181- 
87,  1898),  a  corruption  by  Europeans  of 
keydlunak,  'wolfj'  preserved  in  this  sense 
only  in  the  Eskimo  language  of  the  far 
west,  the  name  having  oeen  given  with 
reference  to  the  myth  of  "the  girl  and 
the  dogs."  Another  etymology  derives 
the  word  from  the  root  qauk,  'daylightj' 
*  white  dav,'  so  that  it  ultimately  si^i- 
fies  'havmg  very  light  skin.'  Petitot 
favors  a  derivation  wnich  indicates  the 
European  fashion  of  "wearing  a  cap  or 
hat  covering  their  foreheads  down  to  the 
eyebrows  (kablut),''  In  the  secret  lan- 
guage of  the  Central  Eskimo  medicine- 
men (Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist, 
XV,  36,  1901 )  the  word  for  'European'  is 
kidlatetf  evidently  a  derivative  of  kidlak, 
the  secret  term  for  'iron.'  When  the 
crew  of  the  Plover  reached  Pt  Barrow 
(Richardson,  Polar  Reg.,  300, 1861),  they 
were  termed  by  the  Eskimo  shakenatan- 
agmeuHf  'people  from  under  the  sun,' 
tiud  emakJuinf  'seamen,'  but  commonly 
nellitangmeunf  'unknown  people.'  The 
Greenland  Eskimo  called  the  Danes  ukU- 
suL  '  winterers.' 

iroquoian  names, — ^The  Cherokee,  ac- 
cording to  Mooney,  call  the  white  man 
yHtfivmnegay  from  yiiflwi  'person,'  and 
unega  'white.'  Cuog  (Lex.  Iroq.,  112, 
1882)  gives  for  'white  man,'  JhAnoro- 
ken,  'my skin  is  white,'  from  keraken 
'I  am  white,'  and  ohna  'skin.'  Another 
Iroquoian  term  is  asseroni,  'he  makes 
axes,'  the  name  applied  by  the  Iroquois 
to  the  first  Dutch  colonists,  and  in  Can- 
ada, in  the  form  onseronnif  to  the  French. 
Other  Iroquoian  names  now  or  formerly 
in  use  are:  Wyandot  or  Caughnawaga 
itUhaesaga^  said  to  mean  'morning-light 
people,'  and  ashaUcoa^  or  assarioolt  said 
to  mean  'biff  knife';  Huron  agnmha, 
'  Frenchman. ' 

Kwwannames. — A  Kiowa  term  for  'white 
men'  is  bedalpago,  'hairy  mouths,'  from 
bedal  'lip,'  va  'downy  hair,'  and  go 
tribal  terminal.  Another  is  ta-ka-iy  'ears 
sticking  out,'  which,  according  to  Mooney 
(14th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  1091,  1896)  applies 
to  the  ears  of  a  white  "as  compared 
with  the  Indian's,  which  are  partly  con- 
cealed by  his  long  hair."  It  is  also  the 
Kiowa  name  for  a  mule  or  a  donkey. 
Another  term  is  haflpogOj  'trappers,' 
because  some  of  the  first  whites  known  to 
them  were  American  trappers  (Mooney, 
17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  397,  1898).  Still 
other  names  in  use  among  the  Kiowa 
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for  white  men,  according  to  Mooney,  are 
ganaflkOf  'growlers/  in  allusion  to  their 
rougher  voices;  gafUmto^  *  cap  wearers/ 
and  boyaflko,  'blonds.'  The  word  bedal- 
pagoj  while  designating  whites  in  general, 
apphes  more  particularly  to  Americans, 
who  are  also  Known  as  to-Uika^  'cold 
whites,'  that  is,  northern  white  men,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Mexicans  to  the  s. 
The  Tezans  are  distinguished  as  Teha/- 
negOf  from  the  Spanish  T^ano, 

KUunahan  nam^«.— The  Kutenai  call  a 
white  man  suyapif  a  term  identical  with 
meapoy  given  by  Parker  (Jour.,  381, 
1840)  as  the  Nez  Perc6  word  for  'Ameri- 
can.' Another  Kutenai  term  is  nuJUukene, 
'stranger. '  A  third  expression,  kamnuqtio 
akigmakinikf  'white  man,'  is  probably  a 
translation  of  the  English  term. 

Maidu  name, — According  to  Gatschet 
the  term  for  white  man  is  sakini^  i.  e. 
'ghosts,'  'spirits'. 

Shoshonean  names. — In  Shoshoni  and 
Comanche  the  word  for  'white  man'  is 
taivo;  in  Paiute  and  Bannock,  tavibo.  This, 
as  Mooney  (14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1056, 1896) 
has  pointed  out,  seems  to  be  derived  from 
idbiy  'the  sun.'  The  Washo  name  for 
'white  man,'  Uibaa^  may  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  neighboring  Paviotso. 
The  idea  of  sun  men,  or  easterners,  is  met 
with  elsewhere,  as  among  the  Hopi  of 
Shoshonean  stock. 

Siouan  names. — Lon^  (Exped.  Rocky 
Mts.,  II,  Ixxxj  1823)  gives  the  name  for 
'white  man'  m  (Ho  as  mazonkka,  'iron- 
makers,'  and  the  Omaha  name  as  vxjhta^ 
'  makers.'  A  vocabulary  of  about  1819  has 
Omaha  wahe,  Hidatsa  washi^  i.  e.  mati. 
More  modem  vocabularies  and  dictiona- 
ries give  the  following  Siouan  words  for 
'  white  man ' :  Dakota,  washechu;  Mandan, 
vmashi;  Aesamhomf  wahsheechoofi.  These 
and  related  words  signify  'rich  people,'  or 
perhaps  'generous  people.'  The  Hidatsa 
term  (Matthews,  Hidatsa  Ind.,  183, 1877) 
for  'white'  (American)  is  maetnhateki, 
or maetsiicHa,  i.  e.  'longer  big  knife.' 

SkiUagetan  names. — ^The  Skid^ate  dia- 
lect of  Haida  has  for  'white  man'  kelga- 
daa,  'man  white,'  and  yeU-haidagaiy  'iron 
people,*  the  latter  being  the  usual  term. 

IVakashan  names. — The  Nootka  word 
for  'white  man'  or  'European,'  mama- 
tine,  signifies  really  'house  adrift  on  wa- 
ter,' in  reference  to  the  ships  of  the  new- 
comers. The  word  in  the  Clay oquot  dia- 
lect is  mamatle. 

The  examples  cited  show  the  variety 
existing  in  the  names  for  '  white  man ' 
among  the  linguistic  stocks  n.  of  Mexico 
and  the  interesting  ways  in  which  such 
appellations  have  been  made  up  from 
peculiarities  of  a  ph3rsical,  mental,  or 
social  character. 

Yxichi  name. — The  Yuchi  term  for 
white  man  (American)  is  kuydxka,  from 
ku  'man,'  maxka  'white'  (Gatschet). 


Muskhogean  name.^-ThQ  Choctaw  term 
for  white  man  is  nai^huUo, 

Americans. — The  American,  or  inhabi- 
tant of  the  English  colonies  in  what  is  now 
the  United  States,  received  from  the  In- 
dians during  and  after  the  wars  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  Revolution, 
names  which  distinguished  him  from  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Englishman.  Prob- 
ably from  the  swords  of  the  soldiery  sev- 
eral tribes  designated  Americans  as  'big 
knives,'  or '  long  knives.'  This  isthe  signi- 
fication of  the  Chippewa  and  Nipissing 
chlmo'koman,  from  icechimdkoman,  'great 
knife,'  Cree  kitehimokkuman,  Delaware 
m]chonsikan, '  big  knife'  (i.  e.,  Virginian), 
and  cognate  terms  in  some  of  the  Algon- 
quian  dialects.  In  Menominee  is  found 
mokuman(mokoman,  'knife');  in  Wyan- 
dot (1819),  saraumig/h;  in  Shawnee,  shi- 
manis^f  'big knife';  in  Oto  (1823),  mahe- 
humeh;  in  Omaha  (1823),  mahhetunauh; 
in  Dakota  (1823),  rnenahashah;  in  Hidatsa 
(1823),  manceechieet.  These,  like  the 
Ytmkton  minahanska  and  Teton  mila- 
hanska,  signify  'long  or  big  knife.'  In 
1871  Roehrig  gave  uie  Dakota  word  for 
'American'  as  isangtanka,  'big  knife.' 
The  Siksika  term  omak  kistoapikwan  signi- 
fies 'big-knife person';  ommakistowannaa 
about  me  same  meaning.  The  promi- 
nence of  Boston  in  the  early  history  of  the 
United  States  led  to  its  name  bein^  used 
for  'American'  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  coast  The  Micmac  to-day 
call  the  United  States  Bostoon,  and  an 
American  Bostoonkatuaach;  the  Nipissing 
Bastonej  the  Canadian  Abnaki  Basionif 
and  the  Mohawk  Iroquois  Wastonronon, 
signify  not  merel  v  the  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton, but  the  New  Englandersor  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  general.  The 
share  of  the  men  in  Boston  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Oregon  country  is  recalled  by 
the  term  Boston,  which  in  the  Chinook 
jai^n  designates  '  American. '  From  the 
jan^on  this  word  passed  into  a  number  of 
the  languages  of  the  Pacific  coast  region: 
Klamath,  Boshtin;  Kutenai,  Bosten;  D6n6 
(Carrier)  Boston.  The  eastern  D^n^ 
name  is  Bestcorh-o'-tinne,  'people  of  the 
big  knives.'  The  Navaho  have  adopted 
PdikanOf  or  Melikano,  from  the  Spaiiish 
'Americano.'  The  Hopi  name  is  Melly- 
cawno  (Bourke,  Moquis  of  Arizona,  317, 
1884),  out  among  themselves  they  use 
the  term  Pahana,  'eastern  water  people.' 
The  Zuf5i  call  Americans  Melikanakwe 
(pushing,  in  Millstone,  x,  100,  June  1885). 
The  Cherokee  called  Americans  Aniwal^ 
siniy  *  Virginians,'  from  Tfoteini '  Virginia' 
(Mooney). 

Enalish. — One  of  the  earliest  terms  for 
'Englishman'  is  the  Natick  toautacone, 
'coat  man,'  'he  who  wears  clothing.' 
Others,  the  Pequot,  waunnux,  'somebody 
coming,'  the  term  used  also  for  'French- 
man' m  several  eastern  Algonquian  dia- 
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lects;  and  the  Narraffanset  chauquaquoch, 
*  knife  men.'  In  the  latter  langua^ 
Roffer  Williams  cites  Englishmannuck, 
and  the  form  Bngliskmansog,  both  plurals, 
as  also  in  use.  The  modem  Canadian 
Abnaki  has  Iglizmon.  A  Shawnee  vocab- 
ulary of  1819  (Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc., 
I,  290,  1820)  has  Englishmanake,  To  an- 
other eroup  belong  the  Micmac^j^to^aoo, 
the  Aonaki  AngUsf  the  Nipissing  Aga- 
nesha,  the  Prairie  Cree  Akaydsiw,  the 
Chippewa  Shdgandsh  (which  possibly 
is  connected  with  'spearman'  or  the 
'contemptible  spearman' — Wm.  Jones, 
inf  n,  1906),  the  Ottawa  Saganashj  the 
Cree  AkmaSy  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
thought  to  be  corruptions  of  the  French 
'Anglais'  or  'les  Anglais.'  The  older 
forms  of  these  words,  as  the  Missisausa 
(1801)  Zaganaua,  the  Montagnais  (1800) 
Agaleshcfu,  the  Micmac  (1800)  Angal- 
sheeau,  Nascapee  Naggaleshouy  and  the 
Nipissing  Angalesha,  seem  to  justify 
this  belief,  although  it  is  possible 
some  of  these  words  may  have  been  cor- 
rupted from  'English'  instead  of  from 
'Anglais.'  The  Abnaki  corruption  of 
'Englishman'  was  Iglismon  (Maurault, 
Abenakis,  vii,  1886),  Delaware  Ingd- 
ishman.  Long  (Exped.  Rocky  Mts., 
1823)  gives  for  'British'  in  Oto  ragar- 
rashingj  and  in  Omaha  sukanash,  both 
loan  words  from  the  Algonquian.  In 
the  language  of  the  Siksika  'English- 
man' is  nitapiapthvariy  'real  white  man.' 
The  Canadian  Mohawk  of  Lake  of  Two 
Mountains,  Quebec,  call  an  'Englishman' 
Horhensaka,  'inhabitant  of  the  east.' 
Long,  early  in  the  century,  gave  for  'Brit- 
ish '  in  Hidatsa  bosheiUocnreshaj  which  he 
interprets  as  meaning  'the  men  who 
bring  black  cloth.'  In  the  Chinook  jar- 
gon the  word  for  '  English '  is  KintshatUshf 
and  for  'Englishmen'  KintsfiatUshman^ 
from  'King  George,'  the  reigning  mon- 
arch at  the  period  in  which  the  jargon 
arose.  From  the  jargon  these  terms  have 
passed  into  a  number  of  the  languages  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  region:  Klamath,  Sking 
dshudsh  or  Kinp  Dmutch;  Kutenai,  Skin- 
djatthj  'Canadian,'  'Englishman.'  The 
western  D^n^,  according  toMorice  (An- 
thropos,  I,  236-7,  1906)  call  the  English 
mgcenaZy  an  Algonquian  loan-word;  the 
eastern  D^n6  term  tkem  tsi-oHinne,  'in- 
habitants of  the  rocks.'  In  Creek  (of 
the  Muskhogean  stock)  Gatschet  cites 
for  Englishmen  miktlisi,  '  subjects  of  the 
great  king,'  with  which  goes  Choctaw 
and  Chicasaw  minMid, 

Scotch. — According  to  Cuoq  (Lex.  Iroq., 
166,  1882),  the  Mohawk  of  Lake  of  Two 
Mountains,  Quebec,  called  the  first 
Scotchmen  (settlers)  with  whom  they 
came  into  contact  kerUdhere^  in  reference  to 
their  headdress,  'TamO'Shanter,*  which 
reminded  them  of  a  cow-dropping  (oto). 
Wilson  (Ojebway  Lang.,  343,  1874)  gives 


ScoUhmwn  as  the  term  in  Canadian  Chip- 
pewa. Another  Chippewa  name  is  Omt- 
otowewy  'he  who  speaks  differently.' 
Kand  gives  in  Micmac  Skdjemht, 

French, — The  Algonquian  languages  in 
particular  furnish  several  special  words 
for  'Frenchman,'  individuals  of  that 
nationality  having  come  into  very  close 
contact  with  many  of  the  tribes  of  this 
stock,  as  settlers,  coureurs  des  bois,  and 
hunters  and  trappers,  often  having  Indian 
wives  and  becoming  members  of  aborigi- 
nal communities.  The  Micmac  term  was 
wenjooch  (in  composition  wenjoo)^  applied 
to  white  men,  sometimes  even  to  the 
English,  but  originally  and  specifically  to 
the  Frenchman  and  signifying  'somebody 
cominis:.'  That  this  was  its  original  sig- 
nification the  related  eastern  Algonquian 
words  for  'white  man*  indicate,  as  the 
Penobscot  awenoch^  the  Pequot  wanux, 
the  Passamaquoddy  wenoch^  etc.  Another 
Algonquian  term  for  Frenchman  is  the 
Cree  weminttkojiw,  Chippewa  wem^Wiaoshi^ 
'people  of  the  wooden  canoes,'  probably 
akin  to  the  Fox  wdmlttigonMto,  'one 
who  is  identified  with  something 
wooden,'  probabljj  referring  to  something 
about  clothing  or  implements.  The  Fox 
name  for  a  Frenchman  is  wdmtV^goshV^ 
(Wm.  Jones,  inf'n,  1906);  Menominee, 
wamegtikosiu;  Missisauga,  wamitigitshif  etc. 
Lahontan  translated  the  old  Algonkin 
miUigouchioueh,  'builders  of  vessels.* 
which  Trumbull  (Trans.  Am.  Philol. 
Asso.,  154,  1871)  considered  incorrect, 
though  he  saw  in  it  a  reference  to  the 
'wooden  boats'  of  the  French,  mitigo 
meaning  'wooden.'  An  aged  Missisauga 
woman  related  (Chamberlain,  Lang,  of 
Mississagas,  60,  1892)  that  the  word 
referred  to  the  boxes  carried  by  the 
early  French  traders,  but  this  may  have 
been  merely  a  folk  etymology  suggested 
by  mitigwashy  'trunk,'  'valise.*  The 
Siksika  word  for  *  Frenchman '  is  niUap- 
pekwan.  A  Shawnee  vocabulary  of  1819 
gives  Tola,  and  Cotton's  old  Massachuset 
vocabulary  has  the  plural  form  Punach- 
monog,  evidently  taken  from  the  English 
'Frenchman.'  The  Abnaki  corruption 
of  'Frenchman'  was  Pdajemon  (Mau- 
rault, Abenakijs,  viii,  1866).  An  Hidatsa 
name  is  moMk^tiy  'true  white.'  The 
Hasinai  of  Texas,  according  to  Bolton, 
called  the  French  Canos;  in  allusion  to 
this  fact  the  Spaniards  named  an  Arkokisa 
partisan  of  the  French,  Canos, 

The  Mohawk  of  Lake  of  Two  Moun- 
tains, Quebec,  call  a  Frenchman  onseronnif 
which  Cuoq  (Lex.  Iroq.,  69,  1882)  inter- 
prets as  'maker  of  hatchets.'  from  konnis 
^1  make,'  and  osera  'hatcnet'  This  is 
the  same  name  as  ciseronni^  the  appella- 
tion conferred  on  the  first  Dutch  colonists/ 
of  New  York  by  the  Iroquois,  and  appar- 
ently a  more  or  less  genersil  term  for 
'white  man.' 
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The  term  in  Chinook  jaivon  for  French- 
man is  FasaiukSf  which  Hale  (Chinook 
Jaig.,  49,  1890)  derives  from  'Fran^ais* 
with  the  Chinook  plural  suffix  uk$.  It 
has  been  used  to  signify  also  *  foreigners,' 
and  has  passed  into  several  Indian  lan- 
guages of  the  Pacific  Coast  region,  e.  g.j 
the  Klamath  Paahdyuks.  The  Kutenai 
call  a  Frenchman  n^ukene,  'foreigner,' 
'stranger.'  According  to  Grossman 
(Smithson.  Rep.  1871, 412, 1873)  the  Pima 
called  a  Frenchman  parlesick  (plural, 
paparlemk),  from  parte  (Spanish,  pcuire). 
'priest'  The  Athapascan  Takmli  call 
a  Frenchman  nelo  or  nado, 

German, — Some  of  the  Indian  tongjoes 
have  special  words  for  *  German.'  The 
Chippewa  term  is  Animay  a  modification 
of  tne  French  Allemand,  introduced  by 
traders  or  missionaries.  Baraga  ( Otch  ip- 
we  Diet,  pt  2,  36,  1880),  says:  **The 
Indians  also  call  a  German  'Detchman,' 
a  corruption  of  *  Dutchman,*  as  the  Ger- 
mans are  improperly  called  in  some  parts 
ofthiscountrjr."  Firom  the  French  comes 
also  the  Micmac  Alma.  The  Sauk  and 
Fox  have  Ttichia,  from '  Dutch. '  In  Kla- 
math the  term  for  '  German '  is  Detchmalj 
while  in  the  Modoc  dialect  of  the  Lutua- 
mian  stock  the  name  applied  to  the  Ger- 
man settler  is  muni  tchuleJcs  giiko,  *  thickset 
fellow'  (Gatschet,  Klamath  Inds.,  ii, 
1890 ) .  Mooney  ( Myths  of  Cherokee,  141 , 
1902)  mentions  a  noted  Cherokee  chief 
about  1830  who  was  named  Tahchee^  or 
'Dutch.'  He  gives  the  plural  Cherokee 
name  as  AniJtCiiti  (CheroKee  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1887).  A  Blackfoot  word  for 
'German'  is  kistappekuHm.  The  Creek 
name  for  a  German,  according  to  Adair 
(Am.  Inds.,  66, 1775),  vraa  y(m  yah  algeh, 
*  those  whose  talk  was  ia  ja. '  The  Chicka- 
saw name  was  Hsh  kUh  taraksJie  (ibid.,  7). 

Spanish. — The  contact  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Southern  states  with  Spanish 
explorers,  settlers,  and  colonizers  gave  rise 
to  several  names  for  them.  The  Algon- 
quian  dialects  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
E.  have  taken  their  words  for  Spaniard 
from  the  English  or  French:  Nipissing 
EspaniiOy  from  the  French  Espagnol,  as 
also  the  Chippewa  Eshnayo  and  the  Sik- 
sika  Spiokwan,  or  Spiokumn,  'Mexican,' 
'Spaniard.'  The  Sauk  and  Foxes  have 
A*patfo<^  for  Spaniard,  and  MaMkd^^  for 
Mexican.  The  Cherokee  term  for  Span- 
iard is  Ashwaniy  derived  from  the  Spanish 
Espafiol,  to  which  was  added  the  tribal 
prefix ani,making^ni«/:u?am,  'Spaniards.' 
The  Arkokisa  called  the  Spaniards  Yegsa. 
The  Klamath  haveA^paTjiofltni,  from  Espa- 
fiol, with  the  Indian  suffix.  The  Mohawk 
of  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  Quebec,  use 
EskwanioT,  from  the  French  Espagnol. 
For  Mexicans  of  various  districts  the 
Indians  along  the  border  have  developed 
special  terms:  Kiowa  a-ta-ka-iy  literally 


'timber  Mexicans,'  applied  to  inhabi- 
tants of  Tamaulipas;  do  kafli-tdka-i^ '  bark 
Mexicans,'  inhabitants  of  Santa  Rosa 
mta;  kop-ttikari,  'mountain  whites,' 
used  for  New  Mexicans  and  sometimes 
generally  for  Mexicans;  tsofl-idka-i. '  light- 
haired  Mexicans' ;  tso-ta'ka-i,  'rock  white 
men,'  Mexicans  about  Silver  City^  N. 
Mex. ; poredal-taka-if  'great-river  whites,' 
Mexicans  of  the  Rio  Grande,  etc.  ( Mooney 
in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  435,  1898).  The 
Navaho  term  for  Mexicans  is  naakai^ 
'white  foreigners'  and  for  Spaniards, 
naakairdiytnif  'holy  white  foreigners.' 
The  Olamentke  of  California  called  the 
Spaniards  by  the  name,  OlingOj  that  they 
applied  to  the  Aleut  brought  thither  by 
the  Russians,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  word,  UUenego,  as  that  which  they 
applied  to  themselves  as  Indians.  The 
Russians  they  call  by  another  term,  lev- 
uyume.  The  Mohave  Indians  call  a  Mex- 
ican or  a  Spaniard  haiko  tahana^  'Ions 
white  man,'- while  the  Zu£)i,  who  received 
their  first  knowledge  of  the  white  man 
in  the  person  of  the  early  Spanish  ex- 
plorers from  Mexico,  call  the  Mexicans 
tfipolo-kwe,  'mustached  people.'  The  old 
Tonkawa  term  for  a  Mexican  is  tdptcho, 
the  newer  one  kanushd-aJcon. 

Negro. — ^Among  certain  Indian  tribes 
the  name  of  the  ne^ro  signifies  simply 
'  black  flesh. '  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Chippewa  ma^kaddttftyas,  the  Cree  kaskite 
wiyas,  etc.  The  Delaware  nescalenk  signi- 
fies 'black  face.'  Some  others  designate 
him  as  'black  man,'  which  is  the  sense 
of  the  Nipissing  makaiewininiy  the  Yuchi 
k&itpij  etc.  '  Black  Indian '  is  the  meaning 
of  the  Kutenai  kamkokokoU  aktsemakinek, 
the  latter  term  signifying  '  Indian '  as  dis- 
tinguished from  'man, ' titkat,  and  kiUmaqa,, 
'  Kutenai. '  The  Delaware  nesgesgit  Unapt 
has  a  similar  signification.  Sometimes 
the  word  for  'bls^k '  alone  is  used,  as  the 
Kutenai  kamkokokotl,  etc.  With  several 
tribes  'black  white  man,'  or,  in  some 
cases,  'black  foreigners,'  is  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  term  for  n^ro,  as  the  Mohave 
ivaiko  kwanU  and  the  Comanche  duqtaivo, 
from  dugy  black,  and  toiw, '  white  man '  or 
'foreigner';  also  the  Siksika  sikmpikwan, 
napil^n  signifying  'white  man ' ;  and  the 
Kiowa  koflhfdofl'lcia,  'man  with  black  on, 
or  incorporated  into,  him.'  The  Narra- 
ganset  of  Roger  Williams's  time  "called  a 
blackamoor  suckauUacone,  a  coal-black 
man,  for  mcH  is  black  and  watUacone  one 
that  wears  clothes";  according  to  Trum- 
bull (Natick  Diet.,  226)  8uoH means  'dark- 
colored,'  not  'black,'  and  Wautacone  was 
one  of  the  names  by  which  an  English- 
man was  designated;  hence,  'black  Eng- 
lishman' might  be  a  fair  rendering  of 
the  word.  Analogous  is  the  Menominee 
word  for  negro,  ap^sen  wameqUkotm^ 
'black  Frenchman.'    According  to  Gat- 
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flchet  the  Kiowa  Apache  word  for  negro, 
Uzhenttj  means '  bumdo-black-haired. '  In 
Klamath  waihay  applied  to  the  negro, 
signifies  *  servant,'  and  the  Timucua 
atem'machu  means  *hi8  black  slave.'  The 
Klamath  have  besides  adopted  from  the 
whites  the  term  nigga,  from  which  is  de- 
rived niggalam  shaamoksh^  the  term  for 
monkey,  meaning  literally  *  negro's  kins- 
man.' 

Dutch.— The  Iroquoian  tribes  of  New 
York  called  a  Dutchman  oseronniyA  term 
identical  with  onseronnif  by  which  the 
Mohawk  of  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  Que- 
bec, designate  a  Frenchman  to-day.  Its 
literal  signification  seems  to  be  'maker 
of  hatchets. '  The  Iroquois  used  the  word 
as  an  adjective  to  designate  several  things, 
as  ooskah  asseroni,  *nax.'  in  Onondaga, 
literally,  'Dutchman's  thread';  ossahela 
amronif  *peas,'  literally,  'Dutch  beans' 
(Beauchamp  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xv, 
96,  98,  1902).  The  Delawares  of  New 
Jersey  called  the  Dutch  by  a  name  spelled 
by  the  early  writers  stuannekins.  W ithout 
the  English  8  this  is  evidently  identical 
with  the  Delaware  schwonnachouin, 
'white  people,'  literally,  'people  from 
the  salt  sea  (schwon),^  a  term  used  to 
designate  Europeans  in  general. 

C/iinaman.— Some  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
through  the  actual  presence  among  them 
of  the  Oriental,  others  by  indirection 
only,  have  come  to  have  special  names  for 
the  Chinaman.  The  Kutenai,  who  know 
him  from  actual  observation,  call  the 
Chinaman  gookUam,  the  chief  component 
of  which  XBaqkokttam^  '  hair,'  in  reference 
to  his  queue.  The  Chinook  jargon  has 
adopted  the  English  word.  The  Siksika 
name  is  apotsepista.  The  Kiowa  name 
signifies  *  yellow  man.'  (a.  f.  c.) 

Backet.    See  Ball  play^  Games, 

Bahasilali  ('oak  wood').  A  Tara- 
humare  rancberia  near  Palanquo,  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inrn,  1894. 

Bahaaghcoon.    See  Raccoon. 

Bahnn.  An  important  Yaqui  settle- 
ment on  the  N.  bank  of  the  lower  Rio 
Yaj^ui,  8.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico.  Escudero 
estimated  its  population  at  6,000  in  1849, 
but  its  present  number  is  not  known. 
Asnnoion  de  Baom. — Orozco  j  Berra,  Geog.,  856, 
1864.  Raoum.— Escudero,  Not.  Son.  y  Sin.,  100, 
1849.  Bahnm.— Velasco  (1860)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft. Nat.  Races,  i,  608,  1882.  BaOn.— Mtkhlen- 
pfordt,  ibid. 

Bahway.    See  Rockaway, 

Baiabd  ('the  slope,'  or  Hhe  hillock'). 
The  name  of  several  distinct  rancherias 
of  the  Tarahumare  not  far  from  Noroga- 
chic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz, 
inf  n,  1894. 

Bain-in-the-Faoe.  A  noted  Sioux  war- 
rior and  chief,  bom  near  the  forks  of 
Cheyenne  r.,  N.  Dak.,  about  1835,  died 
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at  Standing  Rock  res.,  in  the  same  state, 
Se,<t.  14,  1905.  He  was  a  full-blood 
Hunkpapa,  one  of  a  family  of  six  broth- 
ers, one  of  whom  was  known  as  Iron 
Horse.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  said : 
*'  My  father  was  not  a  chief;  my  grand- 
father was  not  a  chief,  but  a  good  hunter 
and  a  feast-maker.  On  my  mother*  s  side 
I  had  some  noted  ancestors,  but  they 
left  me  no  chieftainship.  1  had  to  work 
for  my  reputation  '*  (Eastman  in  Outlook, 
Oct  27, 1906).  He  received  his  common 
name  as  the  result  of  a  personal  encounter, 
when  about  10  years  of  age,  with  a  Chey- 
enne bov,  whom  he  worsted;  he  received 
several  dIows  in  the  face,  however,  caus- 
ing it  to  be  spattered  with  blood  and 
streaked  where  the  paint  had  been  washed 
away.  When  a  young  man,  he  joined  a 
war-party  against  the  Gros  Ventres,  some 
of  whose  horses  they  stole,  but  the  Sioux 
party  was  overtaken  and  had  to  fight  for 
their  lives.  Rain-in-the-Face  had  his 
face  painted  to  represent  the  sun  when 
half  covered  with  darkness—half  black 
and  half  red.  Fighting  all  day  in  the 
rain,  his  face  became  piutly  wasned  and 
streaked  with  red  and  black,  so  ^ain  he 
was  named  Rain-in-the-Face.  He  had 
been  many  times  on  the  warpath,  but 
his  first  important  experience  as  a  war- 
rior was  in  the  attack  on  the  troops  near 
Ft  Phil  Kearny,  Wyo.,  in  Dec.  1866,  in 
which  Capt.  Fetterman  and  his  entire 
command  of  80  men  were  killed.  He 
participated  also  in  a  fight,  two  years 
later,  near  Ft  Totten,'  Dak.,  in  which  he 
and  his  horse  were  wounded.  About 
three  years  before  the  Custer  massacre  in 
1876,  Rain-in-the-Face  was  accused  of 
killing  a  surgeon  and  a  trader  of  Gen. 
Stanley's  expedition,  for  which  he  was 
arrested  bv  Col.  Thomas  Custer.  Having 
confessed  nis  guilt,  he  was  imprisoned  for 
a  time,  but  was  allowed  by  his  gufu^  to 
escape  and  joined  Sitting  bull's  band  of 
hostiles  in  the  spring  of  1874,  declaring 
that  he  would  "cut  the  heart  out  of  Tom 
Custer  and  eat  it. '  *  Rain-in-the-Face  was 
a  leading  participant  in  the  Little  Bighorn 
fight,  and  although  it  has  frequently 
been  stated  that  he  personally  killed  Gen. 
Custer,  this  is  now  generally  doubted,  and 
was  denied  bv  him.  From  wounds  re- 
ceived in  this  battle  he  was  permanently 
lamed,  yet  he  followed  Sitting  Bull  into 
Canada,  where  he  remained  until  1880, 
when  most  of  the  fugitives  surrendered  to 
Gen.  Miles  at  Ft  Keogh,  Mont.  He  had 
seven  wives,  few  of  whom  lived  long  or 
happily  with  him;  the  last  wife  was  found 
in  his  tipi  with  her  throat  cut. 

Bamah.  An  Eskimo  mission  estab- 
h'shed  on  the  e.  coast  of  Labrador  by  the 
Moravians  in  1871. — Thompson,  Mora- 
vian, Miss.,  230,  1890. 
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Bamooek.  The  village  of  the  Rancocas, 
on  Kancocas  cr.,  N.  J.,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

Kamoook.— Evelin  (ca.  1648)  quoted  by  Proud, 
Penu..  I,  113,  1797.  KaaookeskiU.— Newcastle 
conf.  (1676)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xii,  628, 1877 
(Rancokus creek:  A:i^=creok).  Rankokoi.— Doc. 
of  1674,  ibid.,  Ill,  223, 1853  (applied  to  the  hill). 

Bammlionok.  A  Chowanoc  (?)  villa^ 
in  1585,  apparently  between  the  Mehemn 
and  Nottoway  rs.,  in  Hertford  co.,  N.  C. 
Kamuahonoq.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  ii,  map,  repr. 
1819.  Kamuthonuff.— DeBry,  map.  in  Hawks,  N. 
C,  1, 1859. 

Baneheria  Grande.  The  name  applied 
to  a  large  aggr^ation  of  Indians  who 
lived  during  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century  near  the  middle 
Brazos  r.,  Texas.  It  was  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  Tonkawan  tribes  of  the 
region,  but  in  origin  it  was  a  curious 
composite.  To  the  Ervipiame,  perhaps 
natives  of  the  region,  there  were  added 
(1)  the  remains  of  numerous  broken- 
down  tribes  from  near  and  even  beyond 
the  Rio  Grande,  who  had  moved  eastward 
and  settled  with  the  Ervipiame  for  de- 
fence and  protection  against  the  Apache, 
and  to  escape  punishment  at  the  nands 
of  the  Spaniards  for  damages  done  on  the 
frontier,  and  (2)  many  apostates  from  the 
missions  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  San 
Antonio  missions.  Because  of  the  promi- 
nence of  the  Ervipiame  in  the  group,  it 
was  sometimes  called  '*  Rancheria  Grande 
de  los  Ervipiames."  The  presence  of 
the  apostates  in  the  settlement  made  it 
especially  obnoxious  to  the  missionaries 
(Arch.  Col.  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer<6taro,  K, 
leg.  19,  doc  19,  1729,  MS.).  Rancheria 
Grande  is  mentioned  in  the  Spanish 
records  as  early  as  1707,  when  Diego 
Ram6n,  captain  at  San  Juan  Bautista,  set 
out  to  punish  it  for  disturbances  at  the 
missions  (Diego  Ram6n,  Diario,  1707, 
MS. ).  It  was  then  said  to  be  on  the  San 
Marcos,  perhaps  the  Colorado.  Again,  in 
1714.  he  recovered  from  it  apostates  from 
the  missions  (Arch.  Col.  Santa  Cruz  de 
Quer^taro,  op.  cit). 

In  1716,  when  Capt.  Ram6n  and  Fr. 
Espinosa  passed  through  it,  it  was  2  or  3 
leagues  w.  of  the  Brazos,  above  the  junc- 
tion of  its  two  arms,  and  above  the  mouth 
of  the  San  Xavier,  now  the  San  Gabriel 
and  the  Little  r.  This  would  apparently 
put  the  rancheria  above  Cameron,  in 
Milam  co.  According  to  Ram6n  there 
were  more  than  2,0(X)  Indians,  mostly 
gentile  but  some  apostate,  of  various 
tribes,  the  most  important  being  the  Er- 
vipiame. Espinosa  noted  also  Ticraan- 
ares,  Mesquites,  Pamayes,  Payayes,  Mes- 
cales,  Cantonaes,  Xarames,  and  Sijames 
(Ram6n,  Derrotero,  149-152,  1716,  MS.; 
Espinosa,  Diario,  entries  from  May  30  to 
June  14,  MS.). 

In  1722  the  mission  of  San  Xavier  de 
Ndxera  was  founded  at  San  Antonio  for 


the  Ervipiame  of  Rancheria  Grande,  and 
their  settlement  became  known  as  the 
Ervipiame  suburb.  Among  those  bap- 
tized there,  the  Ervipiames,  Muruames, 
and  Ticmamares  were  the  most  numer- 
ous. A  Guerjuatida  **  from  Rancheria 
Grande"  was  in  the  list.  Other  tribal 
names,  some  of  which  may  represent  inter- 
marriages at  the  missions,  were  Tucara 
(Tawakoni?),Pamaya,Pazaguan,  Gabilan, 
and  Cantunal.  Rancheria  Grande  con- 
tinued to  be  mentioned  as  near  San 
Xavier  r.,  and  it  was  four  chiefs  of  the 
Yojuanes,  Maieyes  (unquestionably  Ton- 
kawan tribes) ,  Deadozes,  and  Rancheria 
Grande  who  asked  for  the  missions  later 
founded  (ca,  1749)  on  San  Xavier  r. 
(Dispatch  of  the  Viceroy,  Mar.  26,  1751, 
Lamar  Papers,  MS.).  The  Tonkawa 
tribe  also  offered  to  enter  these  missions, 
and  were  assigned  to  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisoo  Xavier,  with  the  Yojuanes,  May- 
eyes,  and  Ervipiames,  orRancheriaGrande 
Indians,  apart  from  the  Karankawan  and 
the  Bidai-Arkokisa  groups  which  entered 
the  other  two  missions  near  by.  These 
facts,  together  with  the  additional  one 
that  the  Apache  were  enemies  of  the  San 
Xavier  group,  are  only  a  few  of  numerous 
indications  that  Rancheria  Grande  was 
laraely  Tonkawan  in  its  affiliation.  The 
Indians  had  dogs  and  horses,  engaged  in 
only  a  little  agriculture,,  were  expert 
hunters  and  fighters,  traded  in  skins,  and 
made  rafts  of  skins  and  of  poles  and 
reeds.  (h.  b.  b.  ) 

Sanehot  (Span.:  Los  Ranchos,  *the 
ranches').  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Taos 
Indians,  about  3  m.  from  Taos  pueblo,  n. 
N.  Mex.^  which  in  1854  had  become  a 
Mexicanized  town.— Lane  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  689,  1855.  It  is  now 
known  as  Ranchos  de  Taos. 

Sanoocas.  A  division  of  the  Delawaree 
formerly  living  on  the  e.  bank  of  Dela- 
ware r.,  in  the  present  Burlington  co., 
N.  J.  Their  village  was  Ramcock.  They 
were  estimated  at  100  warriors  about  1648. 
Ohiohequaas.— Proud.  Peon.,  ii,  294.  1798.  Lami- 
— Ibid.    Bamkoket.— Deed  of  1649  in  N.   Y. 


Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XII,  49, 1877.  Bamookt.— Sanford, 
U.  S.,  cxlvi.  1819.  Kaaookaa.— Boudinot,  Star  In 
the  West,  128, 1816.  Bankokas.— Proud,  Penn.,  ii, 
294.  1798.  RemkokM.— De  Laet  (1633)  in  N.  Y. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 2d  s.,  i,  315, 1841. 

Bappahannock  (Renape:  BdjoHhariSikf 
the  alternating  stream.*  In  Northern 
Lenape  the  addition  of  A;  to  -hdne  gave  the 
stream  name  a  specific  meaning,  and  this 
terminal  letter  had  the  same  force  as  the 
definite  article  *the\  The  termination 
'ock  in  the  Southern  Renape  word  may 
be  the  animate  plural  suffix;  if  so,  the 
word  would  mean  'people  of  the  alter- 
nating (ebb  and  flow)  stream.'  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  suffix  is  not  loca- 
tive, since  the  Renape  characteristic  of 
the  locative  is  -nk,  not  -k.  The  cognate 
name  of  the  river,  Tappahannock,  is  still 
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preseryed  as  a  place  name  in  Essex  co., 
Va  See  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  315,  320-29, 
1904;  vii,  238,  1906.— Gerard).  A  tribe 
of  the  Powhatan  confederacy  formerly 
living  on  Rappahannock  r.  in  Richmond 
CO.,  Va.  In  1608  they  numbered  abont 
400. 

Bapahaima —Percy  in  Purclus,  Pilgrimes,  iv, 
1687.1626.  Bapabanooki.— Smith  (1629),  Va..l,74, 
repr.  1819.  Bappahanoo.— Writer  of  1676  in  Mass. 
Htel  8oc.  Coll..  4th  8..  IX.  162. 1871. 

Bappahannoek.    The  principal  village  of 
the  Rappahannock,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  a  creek,  on  Rappahannock  r.    It  was 
extinct  in  1722. 
Toppahanook.— Strachey  (ca.  1612),  Va..  37, 1849. 

Baqaette.    See  Ball  play.  Games, 

Bararaohi  ( Rarra^-rorchi^  *  bought ' ) .  A 
small  rancheria  of  the  Taraliuraare,  near 
Noroffachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  Also 
called  Rarirachic,  but  mainly  by  the 
Mexicans. — Lumholtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

Barenaw.    See  Roanoke. 

Baritan  (a  corruption,  by  the  Dutch  of 
New  Jersey,  of  Irdruwiian^  or  by  aphere- 
sis,  Waruuitanf  *the  stream  overflows  so 
(or  in  such  a  way)'.  The  form  RarUang 
represents  the  participle  Wdruwitank,  *  the 
stream  which  overflows  so  (or  in  such  a 
way)'.  Owing  t6  the  frequent  inunda- 
tion of  the  land  by  the  overflow  of  the 
river  due  to  freshets,  the  Indians  inhabit- 
ing its  banks  were,  according  to  Van 
Tienhoven,  compelled  to  remove  farther 
inland. — Gerard).  A  former  important 
division  of  the  New  Jersey  Delawares, 
occupying  the  valley  of  Raritan  r,  and  the 
left  bank  of  Delaware  r.  as  far  down  as  the 
falls  at  Trenton,  where  they  seem  to 
have  had  an  important  settlement  (see 
Aamnpink).  They  are  frequently  men- 
tionea  as  a  confederacy,  and  one  writer 
says  they  had  "two  sachemdoms  and 
alK>ut  20  chieftaincies.'*  They  were  esti- 
mated at  1,200  warriors  about  1646,  but 
this  is  doubtless  a  gross  exaggeration. 
Owing  to  troubles  with  the  Dutch  and  the 
inroads  of  the  southern  Indians,  they  re- 
tired soon  afterward  to  the  mountains. 
They  gradually  sold  their  land.s,  until  in 
1802  they,  with  remnants  of  other  New 
Jersey  tnl)es,  were  reduced  to  a  small  res- 
ervation called  Brotherton,  in  Eversham, 
Burlington  co.  By  invitation  of  the  Stock- 
bridges  and  Brothertons,  then  in  Oneida 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  they  joined  them  in  that  year. 
In  1832,  being  then  reduced  to  about  40 
souls,  they  sold  their  last  rights  in  New 
Jersey  and  afterward  removed  with  the 
other  tribe  to  Green  bay,  Wis.  ( J.  m.  ) 
Earwtangh.— Doc.  of  1640  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
xni,  7.  1881.  Baritan.— Doc.  of  1W4.  ibid..  I, 
160.  1856.  Baritaiift.— Van  Tienhoven  (1660). 
ibid.,  866.  Baritanooft.— Doc.  of  1649,  ibid.,  xiii.  25, 
1881.   Baritanu*.— Doc.  (ca.  1643).  ibid..  i,198. 1856. 

Bamta.  Mentioned  by  Law8on(Hist. 
Car.,  383,  1860)  asaCoreevillagein  1701. 
It  was  probably  on  the  coast  of  North  Car- 
olina, s.  of  Neuse  r.,  in  the  present  Car- 
teret co. 


Batanaehic  (Marge  white  rock')  A 
small  pueblo  of  the  Tarahumare,  not  far 
from  Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — 
Lumholtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

Batawek.  The  chief  village  of  the  Mon- 
acan  confederacy  in  1608,  situated  in  the 
fork  of  Rivanna  and  James  rs.,  Fluvanna 
CO.,  Va. 

Basanweak.— Smith  (1629),  Va..  i,  184,  repr.  1819 
Baaaawok.— Stmchey  (ca.  1612),  Va..  102,  1849 
Baaaaweak.— Pots  in  Smith  (1629),  Va  ,  i.  216, 1819. 
Baaaawek.— Ibid.,  map. 

Bat     See  Adario. 

Bathroche  {Ra-^ro^-pe) ,  A  But^ens  of 
the  Pakhthaor  Beaver  gens  of  the  Iowa. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  239,  1897. 

Bationa.     See  Agency  system. 

Baton  (Span. :  'mouse,'  but  in  theS.  W. 
usually  *rat' ).   A  Paf^ago  villagein  s.  Ari- 
zona, with  140  inhabitants  in  lvS58. 
Del  Baton.— Bailey  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  208, 1868. 

Batontita  (Span.-Mex.:  'place  of  the 
rat,'  from  a  sacred  stuffed  mouse  that 
han^  in  the  temple).  A  Huichol  ran- 
cheria, with  a  temple  and  adjoining  god 
houses,  situated  in  the  Sierra  de  los  Hui- 
choles,  about  12  m.  w.  of  Bolaflos,  in 
Jalisco,  Mexico. — Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  II,  262,  1902. 

Taquitxata.— Lumholtz,  op.  cit.  (*  the  silk  of  com 
Is  falling':  Huichol  name). 

Battles.  Instruments  for  producing 
rhythmic  sound,  used  by  all  tribes  except 
some  of  the  Kskimo.  The  rattle  was  gen- 
erally regard enl  as  a  sacred  object,  not  to  be 
brought  forth  on  ordinary  occasions,  but 
confined  to  rituals,  religious  feasts,  sha- 
manistic  performances,  etc.  This  charac- 
ter is  emphasized  in  the  sign  language  of 
the  plains,  where  the  sign  for  rattle  is  the 
basis  of  all  signs  indicating  that  which 
is  sacred.  Early  in  the  16th  century,  Es- 
tevan,  the  negro  companion  of  Cabeza  de 
Vaca,  traversed  with  |)erfect  immunity 
great  stretches  of  country  in  northwestern 
Mexico,  occupied  by  numerous  tril)es, 
bearing  a  cross  in  one  hand  and  a  gourd 
rattle  in  the  other.  Eskimo  used  rattles 
for  enticing  seals  into  the  water. 

Rattles  may  be  divided  into  two  gen- 
eral classes,  those  in  which  objects  of 
approximately  etjual  size  are  struck  to- 
gether, and  those  in  which  small  objects, 
such  as  pebbles,  quartz  crystals,  or  seeds, 
are  inclosed  in  hollow  receptacles.  The 
first  embraces  rattles  made  of  animal 
hoofs  or  dewclaws,  bird  beaks,  shells,  pods, 
etc.  These  were  held  in  the  hand,  fas- 
tened to  blankets,  belts,  or  leggings,  or 
made  into  necklaces  or  anklets  so  as  to 
make  a  noise  when  the  wearer  moved. 
On  the  N.  W.  coast,  puffin  beaks  were 
strung  on  a  frame  composed  of  pieces  of 
wood  bent  into  two  concentric  nngs  and 
held  together  by  crosspieces.  From  the 
Eskimo  a  similar  rattle  has  been  obtained 
in  which  the  puffin  beaks  are  replaced  by 
bear  claws.  In  the  W.,  pecten  shells 
were  strung   together  to  make  rattles, 
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while  among  some  California  tribes  oli- 
vella  shells  took  the  place  of  the  deer 
hoofs  used  by  others.  The  Pueblos  make 
rattles  of  oonus  and  olivella  shells,  as  well 
as  of  antelope  hoofe,  tortoise  shells,  and 

fDurds.    One  Omaha  rattle   mentioned 
y  Dorsey  was  made  of  the  molars  of  the 
elk.    The  Tepehuane 
M^^^s^^^y      '^"^  th®  empty  pods 
I^H^^9B       of  the  palm  for  ankle 
^^^^BJHI       rattles.    In  this  con- 
^^^^H  nection  may  be  men- 
^^k  tioned  the  clappers  of 
^V  bone  and  wooa  used 
W  by  the  Tlingit,  Haida, 
I               and  other  peoples. 
I  The  second  type  of 
A              rattle  was  made  of  a 
m              gourd,  of  the  entire 
I               shell  of  a  tortoise,  of 
I               pieces'of  rawhide 
m              sewed  together,  or,  as 
H               on  the  N.  W.  coast,  of 
^^             wood.    It  was  usually 
I      decorated  with  paint- 


OotMD  Rattle  ;  Kiowa 


Ings,  carvings,  or 
feathers  and  pend- 
ants, very  often  having  a  symbolic  mean- 
ing. The  peHormer,  besides  shaking 
these  rattles  with  the  hand,  sometimes 
struck  them  against  an  object.  Women 
of  the  Gulf  tribes  fastened  several  tor- 
toise-shell rattles  to  each  leg  where  they 
were  concealed  by  their  clothing.  Little 
drums  inclosing  pebbles  were  used  by 
the  Mandan  and  tne  Pueb- 
los, as  well  as  by  children 
among  the  Labrador  Eski- 
mo. Many  tribes  made 
rattles  of  loop  shape  out  of 
dried  buffalo  tails,  and  one 
has  been  found  in  Tennes- 
see, made  of  pottery.  The 
copper  tinklers  of  the  S. 
W.,  and  cerauiic  vessels 
with  heads  containing  loose 
clay  pellets,  are  other  varie- 
ties. Pueblo  children  found 
a  natural  rattle  provided 
for  them  in  the  po<ls  of  the 
rattlebox  plant.  Most  cu- 
rious of  all  was  a  rattle  used 
by  the  Pima  and  the  In- 
dians of  California,  which 
consisted  of  a  number  of 
coc(X)ns  strung  together 
containing  small  stones. 

On  the  N.  W.  coast,  be- 
sides common  rattles  for 
festive  occasions,  there  were  oval  wood- 
en rattles,  which  were  the  property 
of  shamans,  and  wooden  rattles  having 
many  designs  around  a  central  figure 
of  the  raven,  which  were  u>«ed  almost 
exclusively  by  chiefs.  The  carving  on 
shamans'  rattles  generally  represented 
supernatural  helpers,  and  it  may  be  noted 
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that  Tlingit  shamans  often  had  special 
rattle  spirits,  separate  from  their  other 
helpers.  For  illustrations  of  rattles,  see 
Music  and  Musical  Instruments. 

Consult  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
1897;  Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  ii-v,  1908-09; 
Dawson,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  1880;  Doreey 
(1)  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1884,  (2)  in  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E,,  1896;  Fewkes  in  22d  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1903;  Hoffman  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1891;  Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex., 
1902;  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.  1896; 
Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  1904;  Murdoch  in 
9th  Rep.  B.A.E.,  1892;  Speck  in  Mem.  Am. 
Anthr.  Asso.,  ii,  pt.  2,  1907.     (j.  r.s.) 

Battling  Moecaiin  Band.  A  band  of  the 
Udewakanton  Sioux,  taking  its  name  from 
the  chief  (known  also  as  Rattling  Run- 
ner), formerly  resident  on  Minnesota  r., 
below  L.  Traverse,  Minn. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1859,  102,  1860;  Coll.  Minn.  Hist.  Soc, 
III,  85,  1880. 

Bandanqnaqnank.  The  only  village  of 
the  Bear  River  Indians  of  North  Carolina 
in  1701,  then  containing  50  warriors. — 
Lawson  (1709),  N.  C,  383,  1860. 

Bawekhangye  (Ra-ive^  qar^'-ye^  *big 
beaver' ).  A  subgens  of  the  Pakhtha  or 
Beaver  gens  of  the  Iowa. — Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  239,  1897. 

Baweyine  (Ra-tvef  yifl'-e,  *  young 
beaver') .  A  subgens  of  the  Pakhtha  or 
Beaver  gens  of  the^  Iowa. — Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  239,  1897. 

Bawhide.  The  great  strength  and 
toughness  of  rawhide  rendered  it  useful 
to  the  Indian  in  an  almost  equal  degree 
with  sinew,  and  amon^  all  tribes  it  was 
prized  for  these  nualities.  The  skins  of 
various  large  land  and  aquatic  animals 
were  made  into  rawhide,  varying,  accord- 
ing to  the  animal,  in  thinness,  color, 
strength,  etc.  In  preparing  rawhide  the 
skin  was  fleshed,  dehaired,  and  stretched 
till  it  dried,  when  it  was  ready  for  use. 
Whole  buffalo  or  cow  skins  were  used  as 
covers  for  the  bull-boats  of  the  Sioux 
and  other  tribes  of  the  upper  Missouri, 
and  deerskins  and  seal  and  sea-lion  skins, 

i'oined  by  sewing,  covered  the  canoes, 
:aiaks,  and  umiaks  of  the  tribes  of  the 
far  N.  Pieces  of  rawhide  were  folded 
or  sewn  to  form  the  parfl^che  trunks  and 
knife,  feather,  and  arrow  cases,  pouches, 
and  pemmican  bags  of  the  Plains  tribes, 
who  used  also  circular  pieces  of  thick 
hide  for  pemmican  or  fruit  mortars. 
Buckets,  (Tippers,  cups,  drumheads,  rat- 
tles, shields,  cradles,  etc.,  were  made  of 
rawhide  by  many  tribe^i,  and  helmetmasks 
were  made  of  the  same  material  by  the 
Pueblos. 

The  property  which  green  rawhide  has 
of  greatly  shrinking  in  drying  was  made 
use  of  in  many  ways— notably  for  casing 
handles  and  heads  of  stone  clubs,  for 
mending  broken  articles,  and  for  making 
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dmmheads  and  lacing  them.  Sometimes 
rings  of  rawhide  from  the  tails  of  animals 
were  shrank  on  club  handlesor  pipestems, 
like  bands  of  iron.  Holes  of  moccasins 
were  made  of  this  material  in  the  W. ,  and 
the  Plains  tribes  often  utilized  old  par- 
fldche  cases  for  this  purpose.  Cut  in  strips 
of  differing  sizes,  rawhide  was  used  for 
harness,  thongs,  whiplashes,  wattling,  for 
making  ca^,  fencing,  eU:.  Narrow  strips, 
called  iMibiche  by  the  French,  were  em- 
ployed for  fishing  and  harpoon  lines,  nets, 
lacing  for  snowshoes,  rackets,  ball  sticks, 
and  gaming  wheels.  Bags  (sometimes 
called  by  their  Algonquian  name  muske- 
moots)  01  fine  workmanship  were  knit  of 
babiche.  Braided  babiche  was  the  ma- 
terial of  reatas,  halters,  cinches,  and  carry- 
ing-straps.  See  Parfl^che,  Shaganappi^ 
Skins  and  Skin-dressing.  (w.  h.  ) 

Bawranoke.    See  Roanoke. 

Bayon.  A  former  village  of  the  Opata 
in  Sonora,  Mexico,  but  now  a  civilized 
settlement.  Besides  Opata  and  Pima 
(Hrdli^ka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  72,  1904), 
the  settlement  contained  63  Yaqui  in 
1900. 

Baiboiniki  f Russian:  'robbers').  A 
Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska,  near  the 
head  of  the  delta;  pop.  151  in  1880. 
Sinegnagmiat— Baker,  Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  887, 
1902  (native  name)  Ratblnik  —  Dall,  Alaska, 
229,  im  BasUiukT.— Nelson  in  Igth  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
map.  1899.  Sasboinik.  —  Petroff  in  lOtn  Census, 
Alaska,  12,  1884.  BasboinikskaU —Petroff,  Rep. 
on  Alaska,  67.  1881.  Sasboinikiky.— Petroff  m 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884. 

Echaketan.  Given  by  Krause  (Tlinkit 
Indianer,  116,  1885)  as  a  Tlingit  division 
of  the  Raven  clan  in  the  Chilkat  town  of 
Klukwan,  Alaska.     Unidentified. 

BohanataM-hade.  Quoted  bv  Krause 
(Tlinkit  Indianer,  304, 1885)  as  the  name 
of  a  branch  of  the  Haida  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.,  Brit  Col.  It  is  not  identifiable 
with  any  known  group. 

Beanm's  Village.  A  former  Chippewa 
Tillage,  so  called  after  the  chief,  on  Flint 
r..  Mich.,  on  a  tract  about  the  boundary 
ot  Genesee  and  Saginaw  cos.,  ceded  to 
the  United  States  under  the  treatv  of 
Jan.  14,  1837.  The  Reaum  family,  from 
which  the  chief  evidently  derived  his 
name,  was  prominent  in  the  early  history 
of  Michigan. 

Beoeptaeles.  Objects  of  mineral,  vege- 
tal, or  animal  material,  the  chief  function 
of  which  is  merely  to  contain  things. 
The  term  receptacle  includes  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  following  terms:  bag,  basin, 
basket,  boat,  bottle,  Dowl,  box,  cache, 
canteen,  case,  with  many  names  (awl- 
case,bow-case,  plume-case,  food-case,  etc. ), 
chest,  coffin,  cradle,  cup,  dish,  gourd, 
granary,  grave,  jar,  ladle,  mortar,  net, 
olla,  oven,  parfl^che,  pit,  platter,  pot, 
pouch,  purse,  quiver,  reservoir,  sack, 
scabbard,  spoon,    tinaja,    tray,  trough, 


trunk,  nm,  vase,  vessel,  wallet— a  vast 
family  of  utensils,  wonderfully  varied  in 
form,  material,  and  size,  whose  functions 
include,  beside  the  simple  one  of  holding, 
those  of  ^thering^  carrying,  serving,  sift- 
ing, boilmg,  baking,  mixing,  grinding, 
pounding,  pouring,  evaporating,  sprin- 
kling, etc. 

Men,  even  in  the  lowest  known  stages 
of  culture,  employ  receptacles  for  fw>d 
and  drink,  relying  largely  on  those  fur- 
nished by  nature,  as  fruit  cases,  shells  of 
mollusksand  turtles,  bladders,  etc.^  while 
others,  for  varied  purposes,  are  impro- 
vised of  bark,  leaves,  skins  of  animals, 
and  the  like.  The  inventive  genius  of 
the  tribes  was  constantly  called  into  requi- 
sition to  improve  on  and  multiply  the 
natural  fa^rihties.  Strands  of  bark,  grass, 
leaves,  hair,  and  other  filaments,  em- 
ployed originally  in  holding  and  carrying 
solid  objects,  were  also  combined  in  va- 
rious ways,  supplying  nets,  baskets,  cra- 
dles, quivers,  and  hammocks;  and  pliable 
branches,  twijE^,  and  leaves  served  for 
the  construction  of  shelters,  dwellings, 
caches,  and  granaries.  Nature  furnished 
varied  receptacles  for  water,  as  lakes, 
ponds,  springs,  and  cavities  in  rocks,  ana 
the  trib^  constructed  reservoirs  and  cis- 
terns, making  residence  possible  on  many 
arid  sites.  Stone  vessel?  in  the  form  of 
concretions  were  available  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  these  were  modified  and  used  as 
cups  and  dishes,  and  with  advanced  com- 
munities the  softer  stones,  and  with  some 
even  the  harder  varieties,  were  carved  into 
vessels  of  many  forms.  The  use  of  baked 
clay  made  it  possible  to  shape  receptacles 
for  many  purposes  which,  in  their  highest 
development,  took  graceful  shapes  and 
were  tastefully  embellished.  A  joint  of 
cane,  readily  severed,  formed  an  excep- 
tionally neat  cup,  and  wooden  utensHs 
shapecl  by  means  of  charring,  scraping, 
and  cutting  were  in  almost  universal  use 
by  the  tnbes,  serving  countless  useful 
purposes.  The  more  important  varieties 
of  receptacles  are  herein  treated  under 
their  individual  names.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Beehqaaakie  (oontr.  and  corruption  of 
rekawihabif  *  sandy  land.' — Gerard).  A 
former  Rockaway  village  near  the  pres- 
ent Rockaway,  Long  id..  N.  Y. 
Beohqoaakie.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  110, 
1872.  BMkheweok.— Ibid..  166.  Bookaway.— Ibid., 
110. 

Beehtanek.  A  former  Manhattan  vil- 
lage on  Manhattan  id.,  N.  Y.  In  1643 
it  was  temporarily  occupied  by  some 
fugitive  Wecquaesgeek,  who  were  at- 
tacked and  massacred  by  the  Dutch. — 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  106,  1872. 

Bed  Bank.  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  Etowah  r.,  at  or  near  the  pres- 
ent county  seat  of  Canton,  Cherokee  co., 
Ga.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in 
5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144,  map,  1887. 
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Bed  Bird  ( Wdnig-mchkd).  A  Winne- 
bago war  chief,  so  named,  according  to 
one  authority,  because  he  habitually 
wore  a  red  coat  and  called  himself  Eng- 
lish, and  by  another  because  he  wore  on 
each  shoulder,  '*to  supply  the  place  of 
an  epaulette,  a  preserved  red-bira."  He 
was  bom  about  1788  and  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  Winnebago  outbreak  of  1827. 
He  w^as  friendly  with  the  settlers  of 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  who  regarded 
him  as  a  protector  until  two  Winnebago, 
who  had  oeen  arrested  for  the  murder  of 
a  family  of  maple-sugar  makers,  were 
erroneously  reported  to  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Ohippewa  by  the  military 
authorities  at  Ft  Snelling  and  clubbed 
to  death  while  running  the  gauntlet. 
The  Winnebago  chiefs,  on  the  receipt  of 
this  news,  met  in  council  and  determmed 
upon  retaliation,  selecting  Red  Bird  to 
carry  out  their  decree.  -  With  this  pur- 
pose in  view  he,  with  two  companions, 
after  visiting  the  house  of  Lockwood,  a 
trader  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  Registre  Gagnier,  who  with 
his  hired  man  they  shot  down  after  be- 
ine  hospitably  entertained  by  them.  An 
infant  was  torn  from  the  mother  (who 
made  her  escape),  and  was  stabbed  and 
left  for  dead,  though  subsequently  re- 
stored. Red  Bh-d  and  his  companions 
proceeded  the  same  day,  June  26,  1827, 
to  the  rendezvous  of  his  band,  consisting 
of  37  warriors  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, at  the  mouth  of  Bad  Axe  r.,  Minn. 
A  day  or  two  later  they  attacked  a  boat  on 
the  Mississippi,  killing  4  and  wounding 
2  of  the  crew,  and  losmg  a  third  of  their 
own  number.  When  the  troops  arrived 
and  prepared  to  attack  the  Winnebago, 
Red  Bird  and  his  accomplices  gave  them- 
selves up  and  were  tried  and  convicted, 
but  sentence  was  deferred  until  the  last 
day  of  the  general  court,  and  then,  for 
some  unknown  cause,  was  not  pro- 
nounced. With  his  companions  Red 
Bird  was  remanded  to  pnson  to  await 
sentence,  where  he  died,  Feb.  16,  1828. 
The  others  were  condenmed  to  death,  but 
were  pardoned  by  President  John  Quincy 
Adams,  in  Nov.  1828,  at  the  instance  of 
Nawkaw,  who,  with  a  deputation  of  his 
tribesmen,  visited  Washington  in  their 
behalf. 

Bedbones.     See  Croalan  Indians. 

Bed  Cedar  Lake.  A  Chippewa  village  on 
Red  Cedar  lake,  Barron  co..  Wis. — Warren 
(1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  191, 
1885. 

Bed  Clay  (free  translation  of  Eldivd^di, 
abbreviated  form  of  ElAwd^dv/1^  *red 
earth  place').  A  Cherokee  settlement, 
popularly  known  as  Yellow-hill  settle- 
ment, and  now  officially  called  Cherokee. 
It  is  the  post-office  and  agency  head- 
quarters for  the  East  Cherokee,  and  is 


situated  on  Oconaluftee  r.,  in  Swain  oo., 
N.  C— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
517,  1900. 

Bed  Cliff.  A  Chippewa  band  formerly 
attached  to  La  Pointe  agency ,  near  the  w. 
end  of  L.  Superior,  in  Wisconsin  or  Minne- 
sota.—Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  332,  1874. 

Bed  Clond  {Makhpiya -  l-iUa^  *  Scarlet 
Cloud,'  frequently  known  among  his  peo- 
ple as  Makhpia-shOf  *Red  Cloud*).  A 
principal  chief  of  the  Oglala  Teton  Sioux 
of  Pine  Ridge  res. ,  the  largest  band  of  the 
Sioux  nation,  and  prolmbly  the  most 
famous  and  powerful  chief  in  the  history 
of  the  tribe.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
disputed,  but  is  said  by  ex-agent  McGilly- 
cuddy  (inf'n,  1906)  to  refer  to  the  way 
in  which  his  scarlet-blanketed  warriors 


RED   CLOUD 


formerly  covered  the  hillsides  like  a  red 
cloud.  If  this  l>e  true,  the  name  was  be- 
stowed after  he  had  obtained  recognition 
as  a  leader. 

Red  Cloud  was  born  at  the  forks  of 
Platte  r.,  Nebr.,  in  1822,  and  died  at  Pine 
Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  Dec.  10,  1909.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Snake  family,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  forceful  of  his  tribe,  and 
rose  to  prominence  by  his  own  force  of 
character,  having  no  claim  to  hereditary 
chiefship,  which  in  the  Oglala  band 
rested  with  the  family  represented  by 
They-fear-even-his-horse  ( "  Young-man- 
afraid-of-his-horsea*').  the  latter  being 
more  conservative  and  more  friendly 
toward  civilization.  Red  Cloud's  father 
died  of  drunkenness  brought  about  by 
the  introduction  of  liquor  into  the  tribe 
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without  stint,  commencing  about  1821. 
When  in  1865  the  Government  undertook 
to  build  a  road  from  Ft  Laramie,  Wyo. ,  on 
the  North  Platte,  by  way  of  Powder  r.  to 
the  gold  regions  of  Montana,  Red  Cloud 
headed  the  opposition  for  his  tribe,  on 
the  ground  that  the  influx  of  travel  along 
the  trail  would  destroy  the  best  remain- 
ing bufEalo  eround  of  the  Indians.  The 
first  small  detachment  of  troops  sent  out 
to  be^  construction  work  were  inter- 
cepted by  Red  Cloud  with  a  large  party 
of  O^lala  Sioux  and  Cheyenne,  ana  held 
practically  as  prisoners  for  more  than  two 
weeks,  but  finally  were  allowed  to  proceed 
when  it  seemed  to  the  chief  that  they 
might  be  massacred  by  his  young  men. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  commissioners 
were  sent  to  treat  with  the  Oglala  for  per- 
mission to  build  the  road,  but  Red  Cloud 
forbade  the  negotiations  and  refused  to 
attend  the  council. 

On  June  30,  1866,  another  council  for 
the  same  purpose  was  called  at  Ft  Lara- 
mie, Red  Cloud  this  time  attending  and 
repeating  his  refusal  to  endanger  the 
hunting  grounds  of  his  people.  While 
he  was  speaking,  a  strong  force  of  troops 
under  Gen.  Carrington  arrived,  and  on 
being  told,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that 
they  had  come  to  build  forts  and  o^n 
the  road  to  Montana,  he  seized  his  rifle 
and  with  a  final  defiant  message  left  the 
council  with  his  entire  following.  Car- 
rin^n  then  set  out  on  his  mission, 
which  included  the  rebuilding  and  garri- 
soning of  Ft  Reno,  on  Powder  r.,  and  the 
establishment  of  Ft  Phil  Kearny  and 
Ft  C.  F.  Smith,  the  last  named  being  on 
Bighorn  r. ,  i  n  Montana.  Another  protest 
to  Carrington  himself  proving  ineffectual. 
Red  Cloud  surrounded  the  troops  and 
working  force  at  Ft  Kearny  with  per- 
haps 2,000  warriors  and  harassed  them 
so  constantly  that  not  even  a  load  of  hay 
could  be  brought  in  from  the  prairie  ex- 
cept imder  the  protection  of  a  strong 
guard,  while  it  was  made  impossible  to 
venture  out  after  the  game  that  was 
abundant  all  around.  On  Dec.  21,  1866, 
an  entire  detachment  of  81  men  under 
Capt.  Fetterman  was  cut  off  and  every 
man  killed.  On  Aug.  1,  1867,  another 
severe  engagementoccurred  near  the  post. 
In  all  this  time  not  a  single  wagon  had 
been  able  to  pass  over  the  road,  and  in 
1868  another  commission  was  appointed 
to  come  to  terms  with  Red  Cloud,  who 
demanded  as  an  ultimatum  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  three  posts  and  of  all  further 
attempts  to  open  the  Montana  road.  A 
treaty  was  finally  made  on  this  basis, 
defining  the  limits  of  the  Sioux  country 
as  claimed  by  the  Sioux,  Red  Cloud  re- 
fusing to  sign  or  even  to  be  present  until 
the  garrisons  had  actually  been  with- 
drawn, thus  winning  a  complete  victory 


for  the  ^ition  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  beginning.  He  finally  affixed  his 
signature  at  Ft  Laramie,  Nov.  6,  1868. 
From  that  date  he  seems  to  have  kept  his 
promise  to  live  at  peace  with  the  whites, 
although  constantly  resisting  the  innova^ 
tions  of  civilization.  He  took  no  active 
part  in  the  Sioux  war  of  1876,  although 
ne  is  accused  of  having  secretly  aided  and 
encouraged  the  hostiles.  Being  convinced 
of  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  hold 
the  Black  hills  after  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  that  region,  he  joined  in  the  agreement 
of  cession  in  1876.  In  the  outbreak  of 
1890-91  also  he  remained  quiet,  being 
then  an  old  man  and  partially  blind,  and 
was  even  said  to  have  been  threatened 
by  the  hostiles  on  account  of  his  loyal  at- 
titude toward  the  Government. 

As  a  warrior  Red  Cloud  stood  first 
among  his  people,  having  counted  80 
coups  (q.  v.)  or  separate  deeds  of  bravery 
in  battle.  As  a  general  and  statesman  he 
ranked  equally  nigh,  having  been  long 
prominent  in  treaties  and  councils,  and 
several  times  a  delegate  to  Washington, 
his  attitude  having  been  always  that  of  a 
patriot  from  the  Indian  standpoint.  Un- 
like Indians  generally,  he  had  but  one 
wife,  with  whom  he  lived  from  early 
manhood.  Personally  he  is  described  by 
one  well  acquainted  with  him  as  a  most 
courtly  chief  and  a  natural-born  gentle- 
man, with  a  bow  as  graceful  as  that  of  a 
Chesterfield.  For  some  years  before  his 
death  he  was  blind  and  decrepit,  and 
lived  in  a  house  built  for  him  by  the 
Government.  His  immediate  band  is 
known  as  Iteshicha  (q.  v. )  (j.  m.  ) 

Bed  Eagle.    See  Weatherford^  William, 

Bed  Fish.  A  prominent  Oglala  Sioux 
chief  about  1840.  He  led  nis  people 
against  the  Crows  in  1841,  and  met  a  seri- 
ous repulse  which  cost  him  his  position 
and  influence.  Father  De  Smet  met  him 
at  Ft  Pierre,  in  the  present  South  Da- 
kota, in  the  latter  year.  (d.  r.) 

Bed  Head.  A  prominent  Onondaga, 
whose  English  name  was  borne  by  an 
earlier  chief,  but  his  native  name  is  not 
mentioned.  He  drew  a  map  of  the  St 
Lawrence  for  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  in  Aug. 
1759,  and  was  an  active  war  chief.  A 
creek  b.  of  Osw^o,  N.  Y.,  was  called  Red 
Head's  cr.  Sir  William  ** condoled"  his 
death  at  Oswego,  Aug.  1764,  he  having 
fallen  dead  in  the  fort  before  the  baronet's 
arrival.  See  Stone,  Life  of  Sir  William 
Johnson,  ii,  219,  402,  409,  1865. 

Bed  Horn.  A  Piegan  chief.  The  border 
troubles  caused  by  lawless  whites  and 
horse-stealing   Indians   reached  such  a 

Sitch  in  the  fall  of  1869  that  Col.  E.  M. 
aker  took  out  an  expedition  in  the  win- 
ter to  punish  the  truculent  bands  of  Pie- 
gan. He  surprised  the  camp  of  Red 
Horn  on  Manas  r.,  Mont,  Jan.  23, 1870, 
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while  smallpox  yraa  raging  among  the  in- 
mates, and  the  soldiers  killed  Red  Horn 
and  172  others.  The  number  of  women 
and  children  among  these  was  later  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy.  See  Dunn,  Massa- 
cres of  the  Mountains,  609-42, 1886. 

Bed  Iron  Band.  A  forme^r  Sisseton  Sioux 
band,  named  from  its  chief,  Mazahsha, 
residing  at  the  mouth  of  Lac  qui  Parle  r., 
Minn.  They  were  friendly  in  the  out- 
break of  1862,  and  after  the  massacre  pre- 
vented the  escape  of  Little  Crow  with  276 
captives  into  the  far  N.  W.  This  band 
was  a  part  of  the  so-called  Traverse  des 
Sioux  band.  (  d.  r.  ) 

Bed  Jacket  A  noted  Seneca  orator  and 
chief  of  the  ** merit*'  class  (see  Chi^s) 
of  the  Wolf  clan,  bom  about  1756,  prob- 
ably at  Canoga,  in  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y., 
where  a  monument  commemorates  his 


birth;  died  on  the  former  ** Buffalo  res- 
ervation" of  the  Seneca,  on  lands  now 
within  the  limits  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
20,  1830.  In  civil  life  his  Indian  name 
was  Otetiani,  probably  meaning  'pre- 
pared' or  *  ready*.  On  his  elevation  to 
achiefship,  he  received  the  name  *Sha- 
goie^wathfi,'  (commonly  spelled  Sa-go-ye- 
wat-ha),  signifying  literally  *he  them 
causes  to  be  awake,'  and,  as  a  name,  *  he 
who  causes  them  to  be  awake,'  a  desig- 
nation having  no  reference  to  his  reputed 
ability  as  an  effective  speaker,  although 
this  seems  to  be  the  popular  inference. 
Being  a  member  of  the  Wolf  clan  of  the 
Seneca,  the  Indian  names  received  by 
Red  Jacket  belonged,  according  to  cus- 
tom, exclusively  to  this  important  clan. 
And,  institutionally,  clan  names  were  in 
large  measure  designations  descriptive  of 


some  distinctive  feature,  attitude,  habit, 
or  other  phenomenon  characteristic  of 
the  clan  tutelary.  So  it  being  one  of  the 
marked  habits  of  the  wolf  to  disturb  or 
awaken  i)eople  at  night  by  howling  or 
by  other  means,  there  naturally  woul<i 
be  a  personal  name  belonging  to  the  Wolf 
clan  which  embodied  this  lupine  trait 
and  which  in  this  case  became  the  name 
of  a  tribal  but  not  federal  chiefship 
therein.  This  is  also  an  official  name 
among  the  Cayu^.  In  the  American 
Revolution,  his  tribe,  the  Seneca,  having 
reluctantly  espouse<i  the  cause  of  Great 
Britain,  Red  Jacket,  although  strongly 
opposed  to  this  course  of  his  people,  took 
tne  field  with  his  fellow  warriors.  At 
once  his  ability  and  intelligence  attracted 
the  attention  of  British  officers,  one  of 
whom  gave  him  a  brilliant  red  jacket, 
which,  when  worn  out,  was  replaced  bjra 
second,  and  so  on  until  this  distinctive 
dress  became  a  characteristic  feature  of 
its  wearer,  whence  his  popular  name. 
Red  Jacket  was  frequently  employe  d  in 
carrying  dispatches,  but  he  took  no  very 
active  part  in  the  actual  fighting;  indeed, 
he  was  even  reproached  with  being  a 
coward  for  certam  conduct  in  the  field 
by  the  great  fighting  chief,  Cornplanter. 
During  the  invasion  of  the  Seneca  coun- 
try by  Gen.  Sullivan  in  1779,  Cornplanter 
sought  to  make  a  stand  against  the  Amer- 
ican forces  on  the  shore  of  Canandaigua 
lake,  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  a  numl>er  of  Indians,  includ- 
ing Red  Jacket,  began  to  retreat.  Seeing 
the  ill  effect  of  this  movement,  Corn- 
planter  endeavored  to  rally  the  fugitives, 
rlacing  himself  in  front  of  Red  Jacket^  he 
sought  to  persuade  him  and  his  fellow 
refugees  to  turn  back  to  fight,  but  his  ef- 
forts were  fruitless;  in  anger,  the  baffled 
chief,  turning  to  Red  Jacket's  young  wife, 
exclaimed,  **  Leave  that  man;  he  is  a 
coward!" 

Re<l  Jacket  was  repute<l  to  have  had  a 
most  tenacious  memory  and  a  quick  wit, 
and,  being  a  ready  and  effective  speaker, 
he  possessed  a  remarkable  gift  for  defen- 
sive debate;  but,  judging  from  his  inter- 
preted speeches  and  from  his  course  in 
life,  it  is  evident  he  was  not  a  deep, 
broad-minded  thinker,  and  so  justly  he 
could  hardly  be  called  a  great  orator.  He 
was  at  all  times  an  egotist,  and  his  mind 
was  of  so  narrow  a  cast  that  he  failed 
to  see  that  he  and  his  people  had  reached 
a  point  M'here  they  had  to  strive  to  ad- 
just themselves  so  far  as  practicable  to 
the  new  conditions  brought  abo  t  by  the 
coming  of  the  white  race.  And  so  he 
likewise  failed  to  read  aright  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  cataclvsm  that  engulfed 
the  institutions  of  the  Iroquois  of  the 
League  when  the  avenging  army  of  Sul- 
livan desolated  their  nomes,  their  or- 
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chards,  and  their  harveets  in  1779.  The 
meager  measure  of  importance  that  finally 
attached  to  Red  Jacket  arose  lari^ly  from 
his  usefulness  in  communicating  officially 
with  the  whites  after  his  tribe  had  unfor- 
tunately lost  the  greater  number  of  its 
leading  warriors  and  noted  chieftains. 
This  usefulness  lay  in  his  ready  utter- 
ance, in  his  remarkable  memory  of  the 
events  and  transactions  between  nis  peo- 
ple and  the  white  men,  where  written 
records  were  wanting  or  of  little  use  for 
the  lack  of  ability  to  read  and  writei  and, 
lastly,  in  his  inordinate  fondness  to  be  in 
the  public  eye.  In  no  other  respect  was 
his  influence  or  usefulness  among  his 
people  great  They  recognized  in  him 
merely  a  fluent  speaker;  not  a  reformer 
or  a  great  leader,  but  rather  a  man  who 
was  an  adept  in  giving  utterance  to  the 
thoughts  of  others  or  to  the  common 
opinion  of  his  tribe  or  immediate  follow- 
ers rather  than  to  something  new  and 
constructive. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  Bed 
Jacket  was  present  at  the  treaty  of  Ft 
Stanwiz  in  1784,  and  that  he  made  a 
great  speech  there  in  opposition  to  it. 
But  this  is  a  mistake,  since  there  is  no- 
authentic  evidence  that  he  was  in  atten- 
dance there  in  any  capacity,  and,  indeed, 
he  was  not  then  a  chief.  The  speech  of 
Red  Jacket  at  the  great  counci  1  ot  the  con- 
federated Indians  held  at  the  mouth  of 
Detroit  r.  two  years  later,  was,  according 
to  authentic  records,  his  first  formal  pub- 
lic address,  and  it  has  been  characterized 
as  a  *  *  masterpiece  of  oratorv.  *  *  In  it  the 
speaker  eloquently  opposed  the  burning 
of  the  hatchet,  and  because  it  voiced 
the  predominant  feeling  of  the  assembled 
warriors  it  received  warm  approval. 
The  formal  address  of  this  council  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  however, 
was  pacific  yet  firm  in  tone.  It  was 
framed  and  written  apparently  by  Tha- 
yendanegen,  or  Captain  Joseph  Brant, 
then  recently  from  £neland,  whose  views 
were  evidently  largely  shaped  by  the 
contents  of  a  letter  written  to  him  by 
Sidney,  one  of  the  British  secretaries  of 
state,  dated  at  Whitehall,  Apr.  6,  1786; 
hence,  it  would  seem  that  Thayendanegen 
dominated  the  action  of  this  council  not- 
withstanding the  alleged  ho8tilefulminar 
tions  of  Red  Jacket,  mentioned  above. 
Red  Jacket  was  a  staunch  conservative, 
and,  aided  by  his  natural  gifts,  became 
the  great  advocate  and  defender  of  the 
faith  and  the  institutions  of  his  people, 
and  the  bitter  opponent  of  the  changes 
suggested  and  introduced  by  the  culture 
of  the  white  race.  In  this  emergency, 
Red  Jacket,  a  product  of  the  institutions 
and  culture  of  the  Seneca— the  so-called 
paganism  of  the  Iroquois — championed 


the  customs,  the  religion,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  his  tribesmen,  and,  in  addition, 
at  least  in  appearance,  strove  manfully  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  the  lands  of  his  people. 
In  his  chosen  position  he  yielded  nothing 
to  persuasion,  and  he  was  unmoved  by 
bribery  or  threats.  Red  Jacket  carried 
his  unreasoning  conservatism  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  bitterly  antagonized  all 
educational,  industrial,  and  missionary 
efforts  desiiped  for  the  betterment  of  his 
people,  believing,  he  protested,  that  such 
instruction  wholly  unfitted  an  Indian  for 
any  kind  of  useful  endeavor.  In  this  be- 
lief he  was  not  alone.  Addressing,  him- 
self to  a  young  man  who  had  been 
educated  among  the  whites,  he  derisively 
exclaimed,  **What  have  we  here?  You 
are  neither  a  white  man  nor  an  Indian; 
for  heaven's  sake  tell  us,  what  are  you?*' 
It  is  even  asserted  that  he  treated  with 
unconc^ed  contempt  any  Indian  who, 
made  use  of  a  stool  or  a  chair  in  his 
cabin.  Finally,  however,  the  force  of 
circumstances  compelled  him  reluctantly 
to  acquiesce  in  measures  designed  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  people. 

In  1821  the  legislature  of  New  York 
enacted  a  law  forbidding  the  residence  of 
white  men  on  Indian  lands.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  chief  of  the  Christian 
pEurty  among  the  Seneca  and  the  ''  friends 
of  Christianity  and  civilization  in  this 
and  adjoining  counties"  sought  to  have 
this  law  changed  in  such  manner  that 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  mechanics 
of  good  moral  character  might  be  ex- 
empted from  its  operations.  In  this, 
however,  they  fail^,  whereupon  the 
pagan  party  among  the  Seneca,  abetted 
by  "some  white  pagans,**  led  by  Red 
Jacket,  entered  complaint  a^inst  the 
further  residence  of  the  missionary  on 
the  Seneca  reservation,  and  in  1824  the 
mission  was  abandoned.  The  law,  how- 
ever, was  later  amended,  and  Mr  Harris, 
the  missionary,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
returning  to  (he  reservation  in  June  1825. 

When  the  Seneca  Christian  party  had 
^Town  in  numbers  and  included  many 
influential  chiefs,  and  the  schools  had 
gained  a  fair  foothold,  its  members  be- 
came impatient  under  the  dictation  of 
one  whose  intemperance  and  profligacy 
had  lessened  him  in  their  esteem,  and 
in  Sept.  1827  they,  including  26  chiefs, 
took  steps  which  resulted  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  Ked  Jacket  from  his  chiefship; 
but  he  was  afterward  relieved  of  this 
humiliation  by  his  reinstatement  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs.  In  the  document  setting  forth 
the  reasons,  among  many,  for  his  deposi- 
tion, signed  by  26  leading  chiefs  of  his 
tril>e,  Red  Jacket  is  charged  among  other 
things  with  sending,  by  the  solicited  aid 
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of  white  men,  falsehoods  to  the  President; 
with  creating  and  fomenting  divisions 
and  disturbances  among  his  people;  with 
having  **a  bad  heart'*  for  naving  in  a 
time  of  famine  among  his  people  hidden 
the  body  of  a  deer  which  he  nad  killed 
instead  of  sharing  it  with  them;  with 
stealing  and  appropriating  to  his  own  use 
goods  which  as  annuities  belonged  to 
orphan  children  and  to  old  i>eople;  and 
with  being  a  traitor  to  the  United  States, 
since,  in  the  War  of  1812,  they  charged, 
**you  divided  us—you  acted  against  our 
Father,  the  President,  and  his  oflBcers, 
and  advised  with  those  who  were  not 
friends." 

Replying  to  a  question  asking  the  rea- 
sons for  his  unyielding  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  missionaries  among  his 
people.  Red  Jacket  said,  with  a  sarcastic 
smite:  ** Because  they  do  us  no  good.  If 
they  are  not  useful  to  the  white  people, 
why  do  they  send  them  among  the  In- 
dians ;  if  they  are  useful  to  the  white  peo- 
ple, and  do  them  good,  why  do  they  not 
keep  them  at  home?  They  are  surely 
bad  enough  to  need  the  labor  of  every 
one  who  can  make  them  better.  These 
men  know  that  we  do  not  understand 
their  religion.  We  can  not  read  their 
book ;  they  •tell  different  stories  about 
what  it  contains,  and  we  believe  they 
make  the  book  talk  to  suit  themselves. 
.  .  .  The  Great  Spirit  will  not  punish  for 
what  we  do  not  know.  .  .  .  These  black 
coats  talk  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  ask 
light,  that  we  may  see  as  tney  do,  when 
they  are  blind  themselves,  and  quarrel 
aboutthelight  which  guides  them.  These 
things  we  do  not  understand.  .  .  .  The 
black  coats  tell  us  to  work  and  raise  com ; 
they  do  nothing  themselves,  and  would 
starve  to  death  if  somebody  did  not  feed 
them.  All  they  do  is  to  pray  to  the 
Great  Spirit;  but  that  will  not  make  com 
or  potatoes  grow  ;  if  it  will,  why  do  they 
beg  from  us,  and  from  the  white  people. 
.  .  .  The  Indians  can  never  be  civilized; 
they  are  not  like  white  men.  .  .  .  We 
are  few  and  weak,  but  may  for  a  long 
time  be  happy,  if  we  hold  fast  to  our 
country  and  the  religion  of  our  fathers.*' 
The  atheistic  notions  expressed  in  this 
reply  were  clearly  adopted  from  white 
men. 

In  1821,  a  woman  named  Oaughquaw- 
taugh,  after  being  tried  by  the  Seneca 
council,  was  executed  as  a  witch  by 
Tommy  Jemmy,  otherwise  called  Soon- 
ongize(Shon6"'gaiz).  This  act  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  neighboring  whites, 
they  had  the  executioner  arrested  ana 
imprisoned.  The  plea  of  Tommy  Jemmy 
at  the  trial  was  that  the  Indians  were  an 
independent  people  and  so  exercised 
original  jurisdiction  over  their  criminals. 


At  this  trial  Red  Jacket  was  called  as  a 
witness  to  testify  concerning  the  customs 
of  his  people.  At  an  opportune  moment, 
however,  it  is  alleged,  he  gave  utterance 
to  the  following  sentiments  as  a  rebuke 
to  those  who  were  inclined  to  ridicule 
the  Indian  belief  in  witchcraft :  '*  What? 
Do  you  denounce  us  as  fools  and  bigots, 
because  we  still  believe  that  which  you 
yourselves  believed  two  centuries  a^? 
Your  black  coats  thundered  this  doctnne 
from  the  pulpit,  your  judges  pronounced 
it  from  the  bench,  and  sanctioned  it  with 
the  formalities  of  law;  and  you  would 
now  punish  our  unfortunate  brother,  for 
adhering  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  and  of 
yours !  &o  to  Salem  I  Look  at  the  records 
of  your  own  government,  and  you  will 
find  that  hundreds  have  been  executed 
for  the  very  crime  which  has  c^led  forth 
thef  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
this  woman  and  drawn  down  upon  her 
the  arms  of  vengeance.  What  have  our 
brothers  done,  more  than  the  rulers  of 
your  own  people  have  done?  And  what 
crime  has  this  man  committed,  by  exe- 
cuting in  a  summary  way  the  laws  of  his 
country  and  the  command  of  the  Great 
Spirit?**  It  is  very  doubtful  that  Red 
Jacket  possessed  all  the  facts  stated  in 
this  alleged  speech;  it  seems  rather  an 
extract  from  the  brief  of  the  defendant's 
attorney  than  the  off-hand  allocution  of 
an  Indian  who  could  not  write  his  own 
name  and  who  studiously  avoided  the 
company  of  white  men. 

Red  Jacket  in  his  life  was  charged  with 
want  of  courage  and  resolution,  and  even 
with  timidity ;  with  duplicity,  treachery, 
and  even  with  treason ;  and  with  so  far 
forgetting  the  proprieties  as  not  to  hesi- 
tate to  rob  his  friends.  Stone  says  of 
him  that  he  ''had  been  known  to  exert 
his  eloquence  to  enkindle  a  war-spirit  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  braves  of  his  nation, 
and  provoke  thepi  to  take  up  the  hatchet, 
while  he  ingeniously  avoiaed  the  war- 
path, and  availed  himself  of  the  absence 
of  the  warriors,  thus  procured,  to  plunder 
the  goods,  and  even  live-stock,  wherever 
he  could — not  caring  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  property  of  any  enemy  and 
that  of  the  absentees  of  his  own  people." 
In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, in  1805,  Brant  bestowed  on  Red 
Jacket  the  name  ** Cow-killer,"  because, 
during  the  Revolution,  having  exhorted 
his  fellow  warriors  to  behave  with  cour- 
age in  an  approaching  battle  and  promis- 
ing to  be  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  himself, 
and  being  missed  from  the  engagement, 
he  was  found  cutting  up  a  cowT)elonging 
to  an  Indian.  Subsequent  to  the  Revo- 
lution Brant  often  openly  blamed  Red 
Jacket  with  causing  him  trouble  and  em- 
barrassment during  Sullivan's  invasion, 
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"being,"  he  asserted,  "the  principal 
cause  of  the  disasters  oi  his  people/'  In- 
deed, during  this  campaign  Red  Jacket 
had  sought  to  induce  the  young  warriors 
and  the  less  resolute  chiefs  to  agree  to 
submission  to  the  American  army.  A 
ranner  was  sent  to  Sullivan's  camp  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  astute  Brant,  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  this  treason,  frustrated 
the  purposes  of  Red  Jacket  by  having  the 
bearer  of  the  American  flag  of  truce  killed 
and  his  papers  taken. 

Although  nominally  and  officially  at 
peace  with  the  United  States  after  the 
treaty  of  Ft  Stanwix  in  1784,  the  Six 
Nations  were  nevertheless  dissatisfied 
with  some  of  its  terms,  and  for  ten  years 
subsequently  had  to  be  conciliated  with 
great  care  and  at  much  expense.  During 
this  period,  1786-94,  Red  Jacket  sought 
to  thwart  the  Indian  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  r^rd  to  the  hostile  western 
tribes,  but  Wayne's  victory  over  the  con- 
federated tribes  in  1794  sobered  the 
thoughts  of  the  malcontents  among  the 
Indian  tribes. 

In  pursuance  of  the  invitation  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  to  visit  the  Pres- 
ident, given  by  Col.  Pickerine  at  Painted 
Post  in  June  1791,  two  months  after  the 
remarkable  council  held  with  these  In- 
dians at  Buffalo  Creek  by  Col.  Proctor,  a 
friendly  delegation,  consisting  of  50  chiefs 
of  the  Six  I<iations,  in  the  spring  of  1792 
visited  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of 
government.  It  was  during  this  confer- 
ence that  President  Washington,  as  a 
token  of  friendship  and  esteem,  gave  a 
silver  medal,  bearing  his  own  likeness^ 
to  Red  Jacket,  who  tnen  and  in  later  life 
showed  his  appreciation  of  this  gift  with 
the  care  he  bestowed  on  it  and  with  the 
pride  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
wear  it.  This  medal  is  now  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

Even  after  the  solemn  assurances  of 
lasting  friendship  for  the  United  States  by 
the  New  York  Indians  in  the  War  of  1812, 
the  vacillating  character  and  inconstancv 
of  Red  Jacket  and  other  prominent  chiefs 
are  made  plain  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Farmer's  Brother  and  other  chiefs  by 
Gen.  Porter,  dated  Chippewa,  Canada, 
July  25, 1814,  inviting  the  Indians  to  join 
him  at  once  at  that  place.  Among  other 
things,  he  wrote:  **  We  shall  soon  drive 
the  enemy,  who  dare  not  show  their 
heads  where  we  go.  We  want  your  aid 
to  assist  us  in  the  pursuit.  You  have 
already  lost  one  glorious  opportunity  by 
being  absent.  We  are  aware  of  the'con- 
duct  of  three  of  your  chiefs — Red  Jacket, 
Complanter,  and  Blue  Sky.  If  they  do 
not  choose  to  act  for  themselves,  they 
should  not  dissuade  others."  By  this  it 
w  seen  that  at  least  one  American  officer 
openly  chaiged  Red  Jacket  with  treason- 


able conduct,  notwithstanding  Stone's 
nnintentionally  ironical  statement  that 
Red  Jacket  "was  no  more  suspected  of 
treachery  than  he  was  of  courage,  by  the 
American  officers  m  the  service." 

In  1827  Red  Jacket's  wife,  together 
with  22  of  her  Seneca  neighbors,  joined 
the  church,  notwithstanding  her  hus- 
band's threat  to  leave  her  should  she 
take  such  a  step.  He  therefore  sullenly 
carried  out  his  threat,  and  gave  himself 
over  to  renewed  and  unbridled  dissipa- 
tion. But  after  a  few  months'  absence 
he  meekly  returned  to  his  wife,  who  con- 
descended to  receive  him  on  condition 
that  he  would  not  in  future  interfere  with 
her  religious  duties.  Afterward  he  faith- 
fully kept  his  word,  and,  indeed,  at  times 
he  even  aided  her  in  these  duties. 

In  1828,  at  the  request  of  Dr  J.  W. 
Francis,  of  New  York  city,  R.  W.  Weir 
painted  a  likeness  of  Red  Jacket;  and  in 
1829  Catlin  also  painted  a  full  length  life- 
size  portrait  of  him,  representing  him 
standing  on  Table  Rock,  Niagara  Falls, 
in  accordance  with  Red  Jacket's  wishes. 

The  project  of  reinterring  the  remains 
of  Red  Jacket  and  the  chiefs  contempo- 
rary with  him,  lying  forsaken  in  graves 
on  the  former  Buffalo  res.,  had  its  incep- 
tion about  1863,  but  it  did  not  take  defi- 
nite shape  until  1876,  when  W.  C.  Bry- 
ant, of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  Seneca  coun- 
cil to  the  removal  of  the  bodies.  On  Oct 
9,  1884,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the 
remains  were  reinterred  in  Forest  Lawn 
Cemetery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  a  hand- 
some memorial  was  unveiled  June  22, 
1891. 

Consult  Hubbard,  Red  Jacket  and  his 
People,  1886;  Ketchum,  Bu£Ealo  and  the 
Senecas,  1864-65;  McKenney  and  Hall, 
Indian  Tribes,  i,  1858;  Stone  (1)  Life  of 
Brant,  1838,  (2)  Life  and  Times  of  Red 
Jacket,  1841;  1>ans.  Buffalo  Hist.  Soc., 
Ill,  1885.  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Bed  Legs'  Band.  A  former  band  of  the 
Wahpekute  Sioux  in  Minnesota,  named 
from  its  chief,  Hushasha. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1859,  100,  1860;  Coll.  Minn.  Hist.  Soc., 
VI,  394, 1887. 

Bed  Lodge.  A  former  Oglala  Sioux 
band  under  Yellow  Eagle.-— Culbertson 
in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  142,  1851. 

Bed  Man;  Bed  Man  and  Helper.  See  Oi?^ 
lisle  School;  Periodicals. 

Bed  Men,  Improved  Order  of.  A  society 
of  American  citizens,  originally  composed 
of  advocates  of  individual  rights  and  ad- 
mirers of  Indian  character,  who  adopted 
as  their  patron  and  exemplar  the  Dela- 
ware chief  Tammany;  but,  as  it  is  consti- 
tuted at  the  present  day,  its  primary 
objects  are  the  promotion  among  men  of 
the  exercise  and  practice  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  benevolence  and  charity,  the 
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care  and  protection  of  widows  and  or- 
phans, and  the  cultivation  of  friendly 
relations  amons  those  who  have  entered 
its  circle.  The  democratic  influence 
which  attended  its  birth  has  caosed  the 
idea  that  all  men  are  equal  to  remain  its 
fundamental  tenet.  There  were  several 
patriotic  societies  at  the  close  of  the  18th 
and  the  commencement  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury which  may  have  contributed  to  the 
rise  of  the  present  order.  There  was  or- 
ganized in  Philadelphia,  about  1772,  a 
society  known  as  the  Sons  of  Tammany, 
that  may  be  considered  its  direct  ancestor, 
the  first  recorded  notice  of  which  is  in 
the  Philadelphia  Chronicle  of  May  4, 
1772:  *  *  On  Friday,  the  Ist  instant,  a  num- 
ber of  Americans,  8ons  of  King  Tammany, 
met  at  the  house  of  Mr  James  Bym,  to 
celebrate  the  memory  of  that  truly  noble 
chieftain  whose  friendship  was  most 
affectionately  manifest  to  the  worthy 
founder  and  first  settlers  of  this  province. 
After  dinner  the  circulating  glass  was 
crowned  with  wishes,  loyal  and  patriotic, 
and  the  day  concluded  with  much  cheer- 
fulness and  harmony.  It  is  hoped  from 
this  small  beginning  a  society  may  be 
formed  of  great  utility  to  the  distressed, 
as  this  meeting  was  more  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  charity  and  benevdlence 
than  mirth  and  festivity. ' '  Subsequentiy 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  society  to  hold  a 
regular  festival  every  year  on  May  12. 
On  that  day  the  memoers  walked  in  pro- 
cession through  the  streets  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  hats  decorated  with  bucks' 
tails,  to  a  handsome  rural  place  in  the 
direction  of  Schuylkill  r.  which  they 
called  the  *' wigwam,"  where,  after  a 
"long talk,"  according  to  Indian  custom, 
and  after  the  **pipe  of  peace"  had  been 
smoked,  they  spent  the  day  in  festivity 
and  mirth.  The  association  continued 
in  this  form  for  some  years  after  the  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  when  the  owner  of 
the  "wigwam,"  who  had  generously  lent 
it  every  year  in  honor  of  Tammany,  hav- 
ing met  with  misfortune  was  compelled 
to  sell  it  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  After 
the  discontinuance  of  the  festive  associa- 
tion other  societies  of  a  similar  character 
were  formed  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  bearing  the  name  Tammany;  the 
only  one  of  these  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent day  is  the  Tammany  Society  of  New 
York  city.    See  Tammany. 

The  present  Order  of  Red  Men,  like  the 
original  society,  is  a  social,  fraternal,  and 
benevolent  organization  commemorating 
the  customs,  traditions,  and  history  of 
the  Indians,  and  is  purely  American.  Its 
proceedings  are  secret  only  in  so  far  as 
secrecy  is  expedient  and  proper.  Its 
orjjranization,  proceeding,  and  mode  of 
initiating  members  imitate  Indian  cus- 
toms, and  Indian  terms  are  used  to  desig- 


nate the  officers  and  in  conducting  cere- 
monies. The  Order  of  Red  Men  has 
passed  through  three  phases.  The  first 
was  its  existence  as  onginally  organized 
in  Philadelphia.  After  the  colonies  de- 
clared for  separate  government  began  the 
second  phase,  when  it  is  said  these  socie- 
ties beoime  mtensely  popular,  and  their 
anniversaries  bade  fair  to  excel  Inde- 
pendence day  in  public  esteem.  They 
were  thus  auspiciously  continued  until  a 
short  time  before  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain,  when  Gen.  Dearborn,  Sec- 
retary of  War,  looking  on  them  as  de- 
moralizing to  soldiers,  issued  orders  pro- 
hibiting them  in  the  army.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  third  phase  of  the  order  began 
in  1813  at  Ft  Mifflin,  on  Delaware  r., 
4  m.  below  Philadelphia,  amon^  volun- 
teer soldiers  called  Junior  Artillerista. 
An  unbroken  chain  in  the  existence  of 
the  society  thus  formed  continued  in 
Pennsylvania  and  neighboring  states,  but 
without  an  attempt  at  concurrent  action 
until  1857.  On  Oct.  21  of  that  year  a 
grand  demonstration,  including  a  public 
parade  in  full  regalia,  with  bsSiners  and 
other  insignia,  took  place  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.  But  the  Order  of  Red  Men  as  now 
existing  seems  to  have  taken  its  form 
from  the  Red  Men*s  Society,  Tribe  No.  1, 
of  Maryland,  organized  Mar.  12,  1834,  at 
the  house  of  D.  McDonald,  in  Baltimore. 
This  tribe  subsequently  assumed  supreme 
authority,  which  was  not  challenged  by 
the  older  tribe  in  Pennsylvania,  and  its 
authority  has  been  acknowledged  ever 
since.  In  a  charter  granted  by  the  Mary- 
land legislature  on  Mar.  14,  1835,  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  **  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men. ' '  The  organization  is 
now  represented  in  every  state  and  terri- 
tory in  the  Union.  The  total  member- 
ship in  1905  was  382,121,  the  number  of 
tribes  4,206,  and  the  assets  of  the  organi- 
zation about  $4,000,000.  (c.  t.  ) 

Bed  Monthi.  A  band  or  society  of  the 
Crow  tribe. — Culbertson  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1850,  144,  1851. 

Bed  Biver  Atiiniboin.  An  Assiniboin 
band,  estimated  in  1829  at  24  tipis  (Coues, 
Henry -Thompson  Jour.,  it,  522,  1897), 
living  w.  of  the  Otaopabine,  w.  Canada. 

Bed  Biver  Chippewa.  A  former  Chip- 
pewa band  in  w.  Minnesota. — Ind.  An. 
Rep.,  332,  1873. 

Bed  Stioki.  Among  the  Creeks  and 
their  cousins,  the  Seminole,  all  warlike 
functions,  including  the  declaration  of 
war,  the  organizing  of  war  parties,  and  the 
burning  of  captives,  were  in  charge  of 
the  officers  of  certain  clans,  which  clans 
were  designated  for  this  reason  *  bear- 
ers of  the  red'  in  contradistinction  to  the 
*  white'  or  peace  clans,  in  the  towns  of 
which  all  peace  treaties  were  negotiated 
and  where  it  was  forbidden  to  shed  human 
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blood.  The  symbol  of  the  declaration  of 
war  was  the  erection  of  a  tall  pole,  painted 
red,  in  the  public  sqoare,  as  a  rallying 
point  for  the  warriore,  whence  the  pop- 
ular term  "Bed  Sticks"  applied  by 
writers  both  to  these  towns  and  to  the 
hostile  war  element  which  at  various  pe- 
riods made  headquarters  in  them,  par- 
ticularly during  the  Creek  and  Seminole 
war.  The  most  noted  towns  controlled 
by  the  war  clans  were  Atasi  of  the  Up- 
per Creeks,  Kawita  of  the  Lower  Creeks, 
and  Mikasuki  of  the  Seminole.  See  Baton 
Rouge,  (j.  m.  ) 

Red  Thunder.  A  chief  of  the  Pabaksa 
or  Cuthead  band  of  Yanktonai  Sioux  in 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century;  also 
known  as  Shappa,  the  Beaver.  Lieut.  Z. 
M.  Pike  saw  mm  at  the  great  council  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  in  Apr.  1806,  and 

Sronounced  him  the  most  goiveousl^ 
ressed  of  anv  chief  he  met  With  his 
famous  son  Waneta  he  enlisted  with  the 
British  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  fought  at 
Ft  Meigs  and  at  Sandusky,  Ohio.  He 
was  killed  under  tragic  circumstances  by 
the  Chippewa  on  R«i  r.  of  the  North  in 
1823.  Col.  Robert  Dickson,  the  British 
agent  in  the  W.  during  1812^15,  married 
a  sister  of  Red  Thunder.  (d.  r.) 

Bed  Town.  A  former  Seminole  town  on 
Tampa  bay,  w.  Florida. — Bell  in  Morse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  306,  1822. 

Bedwinff .  The  name  of  a  succession  of 
chiefs  of  the  former  Khemnichan  band  of 
Mdewakanton  Sioux,  residing  on  the  w. 
shore  of  L.  Pepin,  Minn.,  where  the  city 
of  Redwing  now  stands.  At  least  four 
chiefs  in  succession  bore  the  appellation, 
each  being  distinguished  bv  another 
name.  The  elder  Redwing  is  heard  of  as 
eaxXy  as  the  time  of  the  Pontiac  war,  when 
he  visited  Mackinaw,  and  was  in  alliance 
with  the  English  in  the  Revolution.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Walking  Buf- 
falo (Tatankamani),  who  enlisted  m  the 
British  cause  in  1812.  The  name  was 
maintained  during  two  succeeding  genera- 
tions, but  disappeared  during  the  Sioux 
outbreak  of  1862-65.  The  family  was  less 
influential  than  the  Little  Crows  or  the 
Wabashas  of  the  same  tribe.        (d.  r.) 

Bee  Band.  According  to  Grinnell  ( Soc. 
Org.  Cheyennes,  144,  1905)  a  local  nick- 
name for  a  part  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne. 

Beeehoohic  (re-e-clu/  'play'  or  *the  act 
of  playing*,  chic  'place  of').  A  small 
Tarahumare  rancheria  near  Norogachic, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf  n, 
1894. 

Bekeaohic  ( re-ke-a^  'white  earth*,  chic 
*place  oV),  A  small  rancheria  of  the 
Tarahumare  near  Norogachic,  Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

Bekoriohio  (r«-fo>-n^  'water  jar*,  chic 
'place  of).  A  Tarahumare  rancheria 
about  15  m.  n.  e.  of  Norogachic,  in  Chi- 


huahua, Mexico.  Called  by  the  Mexi- 
cans Tecorichic — Lumholtz,  inf'n,  1894. 
Teooriohic—Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  822,  ISM. 

Bekuvirachic  ('place  of  the  stone  pil- 
lars ' ) .  A  small  rancheria  of  the  Tiu»hu- 
mare  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.— Lumholtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

Bekuwichic  ('place  of  the  high  stone 

Eillars' ) .    A  small  rancheria  of  the  Tara- 
umare  not  for  from  Norogachic,  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico.— Lumholtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

Bekwoi.  A  Yurok  village  on  the  n. 
side  of  the  mouth  of  Klamath  r.,  n.  w. 
Cal.  It  has  given  name  to  the  present 
American  settlement  of  Requa,  a  mile  up- 
stream from  the  old  village  site,  at  which 
there  now  live  only  two  or  three  Yurok 
families.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Rakqtut.— Qlbbs(1851)  in  Sohoolciaft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  13d,  1863.  Beaua.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo., 
VII,  630,  1872.  Rl-kwa.— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  44, 1877.  SufJp.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf n, 
1904  (Karok  name). 

Relationsliip.  See  Clan  and  OenSy  Fam- 
ily, Kinship. 

Religion.  For  the  purpose  of  a  brief 
description  of  the  religion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  we  may  define  religion  as 
that  group  of  concepts  and  acts  which 
spring  from  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  the  out<er  world,  so  far  as  these  rela- 
tions are  not  considered  as  due  to  physical 
forces  the  action  of  which  is  accounted 
for  by  purely  rationalistic  considerations. 
The  scope  of  religious  concepts  will  de- 
pend to  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature;  and, 
since  the  border-line  of  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural,  as  conceived  in  the  mind 
of  primitive  man,  does  not  coincide  with 
our  view  of  this  subject,  there  will  be 
marked  differences  between  the  scope  of 
religion  amons  civilized  nations  and  that 
among  less  advanced  peoples.  For  in- 
stance, the  causal  relations  determining 
the  movements  of  the  stars  are  recognized 
by  civilized  man:  but  at  an  earlier  time 
it  was  believed  that  the  positions  of  the 
stars  influenced  in  a  mysterious  manner 
the  fates  of  man  and  that  their  move- 
ments could  be  controlled  by  his  will. 
Among  tribes  which  held  to  the  latter 
opinion,  views  relating  to  the  heavenly 
bodies  would  form  part  of  the^  religion  of 
the  people;  while  amon^  those  peoples  to 
which  the  causal  relations  determining 
the  motions  of  the  stars  are  known,  these 
motions  are  no  longer  subject  to  religious 
interpretations. 

Owing  to  the  different  point  of  view,  it 
may  also  happen  that  certain  ideas  of 
primitive  man,  which  from  our  stand- 
point would  have  to  be  considered  as  re- 
ligious in  character,  are  interpreted  by 
the  people  holdinj^  them  as  purely  ration- 
alistic. In  our  judgment,  for.  instance, 
sympathetic  cures,  which  are  believed  in 
by  most  primitive  tribes  and  even  by  un- 
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educated  people  among  ourselves,  can  not 
be  considered  as  due  to  any  physical  ef- 
fect, while  among  primitive  tribes  they 
may  be  so  viewed.  The  same  is  true  of 
certain  mythological  concepts.  If  an  In- 
dian tribe  explains  the  markings  on  the 
skin  of  the  chipmunk  as  due  to  the  fact 
that  at  an  early  time  the  grizzly  bear 
scratched  its  back,  this  may  be  to  the 
mind  of  the  Indian  a  perfectly  rational- 
istic explanation,  while  to  us  it  would  be 
entirely  mysterious.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  general  views  of  nature — the  explana- 
tions given  for  the  occurrence  of  natural 
phenomena — ^necessarily  enter  into  a  con- 
sideration of  the  religions  of  primitive 
tribes,  even  if  these  explanations  should 
be  based  on  a  purely  rationalistic  attitude 
on  the  part  of  primitive  man.  The  less 
clear  the  line  between  observation  and 
reasoning  on  the  one  hand  and  imagina- 
tion and  inference  due  to  emotional  states 
on  the  other,  the  less  sharply  drawn  will 
be  the  line  between  what  may  be  called 
science  and  religion.  In  accordance  with 
the  definition  given  before,  those  concepts 
that  spring  from  the  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  outer  world,  and  the  form 
of  which  depends  on  imagination  and 
emotion,  may  be  said  to  form  the  tenets 
of  religion. 

When  religious  acts  are  considered  in 
greater  detail,  it  appears  that  here  also 
acts  prompted  by  rationalistic  considera- 
tions are  not  sharply  separated  from 
oUiers  dictated  by  imagination  and  emo- 
tion. Thus,  whpn  a  medicine-man  pur- 
sues and  captures  the  fleeing  soul  of  a 
sick  man,  he  may  follow  out  by  his  acts 
in  a  rational  way  opinions  based  largely 
on  reasoning,  although  deeply  affected  in 
their  origin  oy  such  emotions  as  fear  and 
love.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  tries 
to  gain  greater  efficiency  by  putting  him- 
self into  a  state  of  emotional  excitement, 
in  which  he  believes  his  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  enhanced,  his  acts  become  reli- 
gious, in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term. 
This  lack  of  sharp  division  between  ra- 
tionalistic and  rehgious  forms  of  activity 
is  found  everywhere.  Furthermore,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  actions 
are  performed  without  any  conscious  rea- 
son, except  so  far  as  they  are  required  by 
custom.  This  is  true  particularly  of  ac- 
tions that  are  considered  as  proper,  like 
those  determined  by  rules  regulating  the 
behavior  of  the  young  to  the  old,  or  of  the 
common  people  to  the  nobility;  or  also 
of  actions  that  are  considered  as  ethical, 
like  those  of  hospitality  and  of  pity. 
Here  the  line  of  demarcation  between  re- 
li^ous  activities  and  others  not  connected 
with  religion  becomes  even  less  sharp, 
because  it  often  happens  that  actions  origi- 
nally performed  without  any  particular 
reason  or  for  purely  rationalistic  pur- 
poses are  secondarily  given  religious  mo- 


tives. It  thus  fol  lows  that  religious  views 
and  actions  are  not  primarily  connected 
with  ethical  concepts.  Only  in  so  £ar  as 
man  in  his  religious  relations  to  the 
outer  world  endeavors  to  follow  certain 
rules  of  conduc^  in  order  to  avoid  evil 
effects,  is  a  relation  between  primitive  re- 
ligion and  ethics  established. 

The  religious  concepts  of  the  Indians 
may  be  described  in  two  groups — those 
that  concern  the  individual,  and  those 
that  Concern  the  social  group,  such  as 
tribe  and  clan.  The  fundamental  concept 
bearing  on  the  religious  life  of  the  in- 
dividual is  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
magic  power,  which  may  influence  the 
life  of  man,  and  which  in  turn  may  be 
influenced  by  human  activity.  In  this 
sense  magic  power  must  be  understood 
as  the  wonderful  qualities  which  are  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  objects^  animals,  men, 
spirits,  or  deities,  and  which  are  superior 
to  the  natural  qualities  of  man.  This 
idea  of  magic  power  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental concepts  that  occur  among  all 
Indian  tribes.  It  is  what  is  called  manito 
by  the  Algonquian  tribes;  vxikanday  by 
the  Siouantrib^;  orenday  by  the  Iroauois; 
9tUia,  by  the  Salish;  naucUak,  by  the  Kwa- 
kiutl,  and  tamanoas,  by  the  Chinook. 
Notwithstanding  slight  differences  in  the 
signification  of  these  terms,  the  funda- 
mental notion  of  all  of  them  is  that  of  a 
power  inherent  in  the  objects  of  nature 
which  is  more  potent  than  the  natural 
powers  of  man.  This  idea  seems  ade- 
quately expressed  by  our  term  **  wonder- 
mi";  and  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  intro- 
duce an  Indian  term,  as  has  often  been 
attempted.  Among  the  American  terms, 
the  word  manilo  (o.  v. ;  see  also  Orenday 
OtkoTiy  Oyaron)  has  been  most  frequently 
used  to  express  this  idea.  The  degree  to 
which  the  ma^c  power  of  nature  is  in- 
dividualized differs  considerably  among 
various  tribes.  Although  the  belief  in 
the  powers  of  inanimate  objects  is  com- 
mon, we  find  in  America  that,  on  the 
whole,  animals,  particularly  the  larger 
ones,  are  most  frequently  considered  as 
possessed  of  such  magic  power.  Strong 
anthropomorphic  individualization  also 
occurs,  which  justifies  us  in  calling  these 
powers  deities.  It  seems  probable  that 
among  the  majority  of  tribes,  besides  the 
belief  in  the  power  of  specific  objects,  a 
belief  in  a  magic  power  that  is  only 
vaguely  localized,  exists.  In  cases  where 
this  belief  is  pronounced,  the  notion 
sometimes  approaches  the  concept  of  a 
deity,  or  of  a  great  spirit  which  is  hardly 
anthropomorphic  in  its  character.  This 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  among  the  Tsim- 
shian  of  British  Columbia  and  among  the 
Algonquian  tribes  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  also  in  the  figure  of  the  Tirawa  of 
the  Pawnee. 

As  stated  before,  the  whole  concept  of 
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theworld— or,  in  other  words,  the  mythol- 
ogy of  each  tribe— enters  to  a  very  great 
extent  into  their  religious  concepts  and 
activities.  The  mythologies  are  highlv 
specialized  in  different  parts  of  North 
America;  and,  although  a  large  number 
of  myths  are  the  common  property  of 
many  American  tribes,  the  general  view 
of  the  world  appears  to  be  quite  distinct 
in  various  parts  of  the  continent  Taking 
into  consiaeration  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  whole,  we  find  a  type  of  explana- 
tion of  the  world  which  is  psychologically 
quite  different  from  the  mmiliar  ^mitic 
type.  In  the  Semitic  religions  eternal 
existence  appeared  as  an  unintelligible 
problem,  and  the  mind  preferred  to  assume 
a  banning  which  was  accounted  for  by 
transferring  the  existing  world,  as  it  was 
known  by  observation,  into  the  thought 
of  a  creator,  and  interpreting  the  creation 
as  a  projection  of  his  tnoughts  by  his  will- 

Sower  into  objective  existence.  The  In- 
ian  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  accepts  the 
eternal  existence  of  the  world,  and  ac- 
counts for  its  specific  form  by  the  assump- 
tion that  events  which  once  happened  m 
early  times  settied  for  once  ana  all  the 
form  in  which  the  same  kind  of  event 
must  continue  to  occur.  For  instance, 
when  the  bear  produced  the  stripes  of  the 
chipmunk  by  scratching  its  back,  this  de- 
termined that  all  cliipmunks  were  to  have 
such  stripes;  or  when  an  ancestor  of  a  clan 
was  t^iugnt  a  certain  ceremon  v,  that  same 
ceremony  must  be  performed  by  all  future 
generations.  This  idea  is  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  America,  but  is  found  among 
primitive  peoples  of  other  continents  as 
well,  and  occurs  even  in  Semitic  cults. 

Considering  American  mythologies  in 
their  broadest  outlines,  the  following 
areas  may  be  distinguished:  (1)  The  Es- 
kimo area,  the  mythology  of  which  is 
characterized  by  an  abundance  of  purely 
human  hero-tales,  and  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  traditions  accounting  for  the  origin 
of  animals,  and  these  generally  largely  in 
human  setting.  (2)  The  North  Pacific 
Ck>a8t  area,  characterized  bv  a  large  cycle 
of  transformer  myths,  in  which  the  ongin 
of  many  of  the  arts  of  man  is  accounted 
for,  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  of  many 
animals;  the  whole  forming  a  very  dis- 
connected heterogeneous  mass  of  tradi- 
tions. (3)  Allied  to  these  appear  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Western  plateau  and  of  the 
Mackenzie  basin  area,  a  region  in  which 
animal  tales  abound,  manv  accounting  for 
the  present  conditions  oi  the  world,  the 
whole  being  very  disconnected  and  con- 
tradictory. (4)  The  Califomian  area,  the 
m3rthologie8of  which  are  characterized  by 
a  stronger  emphasis  laid  on  creation  by 
will-power  than  is  found  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  American  continent  (5) 
The  principal  characteristic  of  the  my- 
thologies of  the  area  of  the  Great  Plains, 


the  eastern  woodlands,  and  the  arid  South- 
west, is  the  tendency  to  systematization 
of  the  myths  under  the  influence  of  a 
highly  developed  ritual.  This  tendency 
is  more  sharply  defined  in  the  S.  than  in 
the  N.  and  N.  £.,  and  has  perhaps  pro- 
gressed further  than  any  where  else  among 
the  Pueblos,  to  whom  the  origin  of  the 
clans  and  societies  seems  to  give  the  key- 
note of  mythological  concepts;  and  among 
the  Pawnee,  whose  contemplation  of  the 
stars  seems  to  havegiven  the  principal  tone 
to  their  mytholo^  (see  also  article  My- 
ihology) .  The  religious  concepts  of  the  In- 
dians deal  lai^ly  with  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  the  magic  power  mentioned 
above,  and  are  specialized  in  accordance 
with  their  general  mythological  concepts, 
which  determine  Ifiigely  the  degree  to 
which  the  powers  are  personified  as  ani- 
mals, spirits,  or  deities. 

Anotner  group  of  religions  concepts, 
which  are  not  less  important  than  the 
group  heretofore  discussed,  refers  to  the 
relations  of  the  individual  to  his  internal 
states,  so  far  as  thise  are  not  controlled 
by  the  will,  and  are  therefore  considered 
as  subject  to  external  magic  influences. 
Most  important  among  these  are  dreams, 
sickness,  and  death.  These  may  be  pro- 
duced by  obsession,  or  by  external  forces 
which  compel  the  soul  to  leave  the  body. 
In  this  sense  the  soul  is  considered  by 
almost  all  tribes  as  not  subject  to  the 
individual  will;  it  mav  be  abstracted 
from  the  body  by  hostile  forces,  and  it 
may  be  damaged  and  killed.  The  con- 
cept of  the  soul  itself  shows  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  Very  often  the  soul  is 
identified  with  life,  but  we  also  find  com- 
monly the  belief  in  a  multiplicity  of 
souls.'  Thus,  among  the  Eskimo,  the 
name  is  considered  as  one  of  the  souls  of 
man,  another  soul  belongs  to  the  body, 
a  third  one  is  independent  of  the  body. 
The  soul  is  also  identified  with  the 
blood,  the  bones,  the  shadow,  the  nape 
of  the  neck  (see  i^ml).  Based  on  these 
ideas  is  also  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
the  soul  after  death.  Thus,  in  the  belief 
of  the  Algonquian  Indians  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  souls  of  the  deceased  are  be- 
lieved to  reside  in  the  far  west  with  the 
brother  of  the  great  culture-hero.  Among 
the  Kutenai  the  belief  prevails  that  the 
souls  will  return  at  a  later  period,  accom- 
panying the  culture-hero.  Sometimes 
the  land  from  which  the  ancestors  of  the 
tribe  have  sprung,  which  in  the  S.  is  often 
conceived  of  as  underground,  is  of  equal 
importance. 

Since  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
magic  powers  is  very  strong  in  the  In- 
dian mind,  all  his  actions  are  regulated 
by  the  desire  to  retain  the  good  will  of 
those  friendly  to  him,  and  to  control 
those  that  are  hostile. 

The  first  means  of  retaining  the  good 
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will  of  the  friendly  power  is  the  strict 
observance  of  a  great  variety  of  proscrip- 
tions. An  important  groap  of  these  mav 
be  combined  under  the  term  ''taboo'' 
(q.  V. ).  Among  these,  furthermore,  food 
taboos  are  particularly  common.  Every 
tribe  of  America,  no  matter  how  scanty 
their  means  of  subsistence  may  have 
been,  had  certain  kinds  of  tabooed  food — 
that  is,  food  forbidden,  either  perma- 
nently or  at  certain  seasons,  or  on  certain 
occasions.  Thus,  one  division  of  the 
Omaha  were  forbidden  to  eat  the  shoulder 
of  the  bnfialo,  while  another  one  was  for- 
bidden to  eat  the  elk;  the  Iroquois  were 
forbidden  to  eat  the  animal  from  which 
their  family  name  was  taken,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  Pueblo  and  other  clans; 
the  Eskimo  must  not  eat  caribou  and 
walrus  at  the'  same  season;  the  Navaho 
must  not  touch  flesh  of  the  bear,  nor  the 
Zufii  anything  that  lives  in  the  water. 

Not  less  numerous  are  the  taboos  of 
work.  These  are  perhaps  nowhere  so 
highly  developed  as  among  the  Eskimo, 
among  whom  work  on  caribou -skins, 
seal-skins,  metals,  ice,  and  heather  is  for- 
bidden under  certain  conditions.  Here 
belong,  also,  the  taboos  of  story-telling, 
and  of  playing  certain  games  at  certain 
seasons,  which  are  quite  common.  Of 
great  importance  are  the  taboos  intended 
to  prevent  the  evil  effects  of  impurity. 
Thus  we  find  a  large  number  of  taboos 
forbidding  menstruating  women,  mur- 
derers, and  mourners  from  performing  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work.  They  must  not  touch 
fresh  food  lest  the  magic  powers  controll- 
ing the  food  supply  may  be  offended. 

Social  taboos,  which  are  very  common 
in  Polynesia,  are  not  so  markedly  devel- 
oped in  America,  although  the  strict 
secrecy  with  which  certain  sacred  actions 
are  oOTbrmed  by  privileged  members  of 
a  tribe  is  akin  to  this  institution.  Thus 
it  is  forbidden,  except  on  certain  occa- 
sions, for  any  member  of  the  tribe  to 
touch  or  even  see  the  contents  of  sacred 
bundles  (see  Palladium) y  and  even  then 
only  the  keeper  of  the  bundle  is  allowed 
to  open  it  to  view.  While  all  these 
taboos  are  essentially  negative  in  their 
character,  forbidding  certain  actions  in 
order  to  avoid  ^ving  offense,  there  are 
positive  acts  which  are  required  for  the 
same  purpose.  Some  of  these  might  well 
be  called  rules  of  ethical  conduct,  al- 
though the  one  reason  given  for  them  is 
the  endeavor  to  retain  the  good  will  of 
the  wonderful  powers  of  nature.  All  the 
numerous  regulations  which  are  found 
all  over  the  continent,  and  intended  to 
retain  the  good  will  of  the  food  animals, 
and  which  are  essentially  signs  of  respect 
shown  to  them,  belong  to  this  class. 
Dogs  must  not  gnaw  the  bones  of  food 
animals,  because  this  is  a  sign  of  disrespect 


The  bear,  after  having  been  killed, 
receives  marks  of  reverence;  and  the 
first  game  animals  obtained  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hunting  season  must  be 
treated  with  particular  care.  The  com- 
plicated customs  relating  to  buffalo  hunt- 
ing, and  the  salmon  ceremonials  of  the 
N.  W.  Indians,  as  well  as  the  whale 
cerempnials  of  the  Eskimo,  may  also  be 
given  as  examples.  Respectful  behavior 
toward  old  p€K>ple  and  generally  decent 
conduct  are  also  often  counted  among 
such  required  acts.  Here  may  also  be 
included  the  numerous  customs  of  purifi- 
cation that  are  required  in  order  to  avoid 
the  ill  will  of  the  powers.  These,  how- 
ever, may  better  be  considered  as  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  means  of  controlling 
magic  power,  which  form  a  very  large 
part  of  the  religious  observances  of  the 
American  Indians. 

The  Indian  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
attempt  to  avoid  the  ill  will  of  the  powers, 
but  he  tries  also  to  make  them  subservient  - 
to  his  own  needs.  This  end  may  be  at- 
tained in  a  variety  of  ways.  Perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  of  North  American  In- 
dian methods  of  gaining  control  over  su- 
pernatural powers  is  that  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  one  of  them  as  a  personal  protector. 
Generally  this  process  is  called  the 
acquiring  of  a  manito;  and  the  most  com- 
mon method  of  acquiring  it  is  for  the 
young  man  during  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence to  purify  himself  oy  fasting,  bath- 
ing, and  vomiting,  until  his  body  is  per- 
fectly clean  and  acceptable  to  the  super- 
natural beings.  At  the  same  time  the 
youth  works  himself  by  these  means,  by 
dancing,  and  sometimes  also  by  means  of 
drugs,  into  a  trance,  in  which  he  has  a 
vision  of  the  guardian  spirit  which  is  to 
protect  him  throughout  life.  These 
means  of  establishing  communication 
with  the  spirit  world  are  in  very  general 
use,  also  at  other  periods  of  life  (see 
Black  drinkf  Dance^  Ordeals^  PeyoUy  To- 
bacco ) .  The  magic  power  that  man  thus 
acquires  may  ffive  him  special  abilities; 
it  may  make  nim  a  successful  hunter, 
warrior,  or  shaman;  or  it  may  give  him 
power  to  acquire  wealth,  success  in 
gambling,  or  the  love  of  women. 

While  the  above  is  the  most  common 
method  of  acauiring  mag^c  power,  other 
means  are  well  known  among  the  Araer^ 
ican  Indians,  particularly  among  those 
tribes  in  which  strong  clan  organizations 
prevail.  They  believe  that  wonderful 
power  may  be  attained  by  inheritance. 
There  are  also  numerous  cases,  as  among 
the  Arapaho  and  Blackfeet  (Siksika). 
where  the  privilege  of  acquiring  it  ana 
the  control  over  it  may  be  purchased. 
Among  the  American  Eskimo  the  idea 
prevaib  that  it  may  be  transmitted  by 
teaching  and  by  bodily  contact  with  a 
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person  who  controls  such  powers.  Ordi- 
narily its  possession  is  considered  so 
sacred  that  it  must  not  he  divulged  except 
in  cases  of  extreme  danser,  hut  among 
other  tribes  it  may  be  made  known  to  the 
whole  tribe.  In  a  few  cases  the  opinion 
prevails  that  such  powers  exist  in  certain 
localitieey  but  can  not  be  acquired  by  in- 
dividuals. 

Another  means  of  controlling  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  is  by  prayer,  which  may  be 
directed  either  to  the  protecting  spint  of 
the  individual  or  to  other  powers.  Ob- 
jects of  prayer  may  be  protection  in  dan- 
cer, removal  of  sickness,  the  obtaining  of 
food  or  other  material  benefits,  or  a  more 
general  and  abstract  request  for  the  bless- 
ing of  the  powers.  Many  prayers  are 
addressed  in  fixed  form  or  contain  at  least 
certain  old  formulas. 

Another  way  of  invoking  the  protec- 
tion of  the  powers  is  through  the  use  of 
charms  (also  called  fetishes,  q.  v.).  The 
ciiarm  is  either  believed  to  be  the  seat  of 
magic  power,  or  it  may  be  a  symbol  of 
such  power,  and  its  action  may  oe  based 
on  its  symbolic  significance.  Of  the 
former  kind  are  presumably  many  objects 
contained  in  the  sacred  bundles  of  cer- 
tain Indians,  which  are  believed  to  be 
posifessed  of  sacred  powers;  while  sym- 
[)olic  siraificance  seems  to  prevail  in 
charms  like  the  stones  worn  by  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  Indians,  which  are  believed 
to  harden  the  skin  against  missiles  of 
hostile  shamans,  or  the  maffic  whip  of 
wolf-skin  of  the  Eskimo,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  the  power  of  driving  away 
spirits. 

Symbolic  actions  are  also  made  use 
of.  Such  acts  are,  for  instance,  the  set- 
ting-up of  prayer-sticks  (q.  v.),  which 
are  meant  to  convey  man's  wishes  to  the 
powers.  Often  these  wishes  are  indi- 
cated by  special  attachments,  expressing 
in  symbolic  or  pictographic  manner  the 
thing  wished  for.  Somewhat  related  to 
such  symbolic  actions  are  also  all  proc- 
esses of  divination,  in  which,  by  a  sym- 
bolic act,  the  propitiousness  of  the  pro- 
posed undertaking  is  ascertained. 

Still  more  potent  means  of  influencing 
the  powers  are  offerings  and  sacrifices. 
On  the  whole,  these  are  not  so  strongly 
developed  in  North  America  as  they  are 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  many 
regions  human  sacrifices  were  comm(»i — 
for  instance,  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan- 
while  in  northern  America  they  are  known 
only  in  rare  instances,  as  among  the  Paw- 
nee. However,  many  cases  of  torture, 
particularly  of  self-torture,  must  be  reck- 
oned here  (see  Ordeals,  tSun  Dance). 
Other  bloody  sacrifices  are  also  rare  in 
North  America.  We  may  mention  the 
sacrifice  of  the  dog  among  the  Iroquois. 
Only  to  a  limited  extent  do  we  find  the 
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tendency  of  considering  the  killing  of 
game  as  a  bloody  sacrifice.  On  the  other 
hand,  sacrifices  of  tobacco  smoke,  of  corn, 
and  of  parts  of  food,  of  small  manufac- 
tured objects,  and  of  symbolic  objects,  are 
very  common.  These  gifts  may  be  offered 
to  any  of  the  supernatural  powers  with 
the  intent  of  gaining  their  assistance  and 
avoiding  their  enmity. 

Still  another  way  of  gaining  control 
over  supernatural  powers  is  by  incanta- 
tions, which  in  a  way  are  related  to 
prayers,  but  which  act  rather  through 
the  magic  influence  of  the  words.  There- 
fore the  traditional  form  of  these  incan- 
tations is  rigidly  adhered  to.  They  occur 
frequently  among  the  Arctic  tribes  of  the 
contin^it,  but  are  not  by  any  means 
lacking  among  others,  who  beheve  that 
the  recitation  of  a  short  formula  may  aid 
in  reaching  a  desired  end.  In  the  same 
way  that  incantations   are   related   to 

Erayer,  certain  acts  and  charms  are  re- 
ited  to  offerings.  We  find  among  almost 
all  Indian  tribes  the  custom  of  penorming 
certain  acts,  which  are  neither  symbolic 
nor  offerings,  nor  other  attempts  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  superior  bein^,  but 
which  are  effective  through  their  own 
potency.  Such  acts  are  the  use  of.  lucky 
objects  intended  to  secure  good  fortune; 
or  the  peculiar  treatment  of  animals, 

Slants,  and  other  objects,  in  order  to 
ring  about  a  change  of  weather. 

There  is  also  found  among  most  Indian 
tribes  the  idea  that  the  supernatural 
powers,  if  offended  by  transgressions  of 
rules  of  conduct,  may  be  propitiated  by 
punishment.  Such  punishment  may  con- 
sist in  the  removal  of  the  offending  indi- 
vidual, who  may  be  killed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  or  the  propitiation  may 
be  accomplished  by  milder  forms  of  pun- 
ishment. Of  particular  interest  among 
these  is  confession  as  a  means  of  propitia- 
tion, which  is  found  among  the  Athapas- 
cans, the  Iroquois,  and  the  Eskimo. 
Other  forms  of  punishment  are  based 
largely  on  the  idea  of  purification  by 
fasting,  bathing,  and  vomiting.  Among 
the  Plains  Indians  the  vow  to  perform  a 
ceremony  or  another  act  agreeable  to  the 
powers  is  considered  an  efficient  means 
of  gaining  their  good  will  or  of  atoning 
for  past  offenses. 

^t>tection  against  disease  is  also  sought 
by  the  help  of  superhuman  powers.  These 
practices  have  two  distinct  forms,  accord- 
ing to  the  fundamental  conception  of 
disease.  Disease  is  conceived  of  princi- 
pally in  two  forms — either  as  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  material  object  in  the  body 
of  the  patient,  or  as  an  effect  of  the  ab- 
sence or  the  soul  from  the  body.  The 
cure  of  disease  is  intrusted  to  the  shamans 
or  medicine-men,  who  obtain  their  powers 
generally  by  the  assistance  of  guardian 
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3[>irits,  or  who  may  personally  be  en- 
owed  with  magic  powers.  It  is  their 
duty  to  discover  the  material  disease 
which  is  located  in  the  patient's  body, 
and  which  they  extract  by  sucking  or 
pulline  with  the  hands;  or  to  go  in  pur- 
suit of  the  absent  soul,  to  recover  it,  and 
to  restore  it  to  the  patient  Both  of  these 
forms  of  shamanism  are  found  practically 
all  over  the  continent,  but  in  some  re- 
^ons — for  instance,  in  California— the 
idea  of  material  bodies  that  cause  sick- 
ness is  particularly  strongly  developed; 
while  in  other  regions  the  idea  of  the 
absence  of  the  soul  seems  to  be  more 
marked.  In  treating  the  patient,  the 
shamans  almost  everywhere  use  various 
means  to  work  themselves  into  a  state  of 
excitement,  which  is  produced  by  sing- 
ing, by  the  use  of  the  drum  and  rattle, 
and  by  dancing.  The  belief  also  widely 
prevails  that  unpropitious  conditions  may 
counteract  the  worlc  of  the  shaman,  and 
that  for  this  reason  particular  care  must 
be  taken  to  remove  all  disturbing  and 
impure  elements  from  the  place  where 
the  shamanistic  performance  is  held. 
When  the  shaman  has  to  have  inter- 
course with  the  spirits,  whom  he  visita  in 
their  own  domain,  or  when  he  has  to  pur- 
sue the  soul  of  the  patient,  we  find  fre- 
quently sleight-of-hand  employed,  such 
as  the  tying  of  the  hands  of  the  shaman, 
who,  wnen  his  soul  leaves  the  body,  is 
believed  to  free  himself  with  the  help  of 
the  spin  ts.  ( See  Magic^  Medicine  and  Medi- 
cine-men,  Shamans  and  Priest*, ) 

The  belief  that  certain  individuals  can 
acquire  control  over  the  powers  has  also 
led  to  the  opinion  that  they  may  be  used 
to  harm  enemies.  The  possession  of 
such  control  is  not  always  beneficial,  but 
may  be  used  also  for  purposes  of  witch- 
craft (g.  v.).  Hostile  shamans  may 
throw  disease  into  the  bodies  of  their 
enemies,  or  they  may  abduct  their  souls. 
They  may  do  harm  by  sympathetic 
means,  and  control  the  will-power  of 
others  by  the  help  of  the  supernatural 
means  at  their  disposal.  Witchcraft  is 
everywhere  considered  as  a  crime,  and  is 
so  punished. 

Besides  those  manifestations  of  reli- 
gious belief  that  relate  to  the  individual, 
religion  has  become  closelv  associated 
with  the  social  structure  of  the  tribes; 
so  that  the  ritualistic  side  of  religion  can 
be  understood  only  in  connection  with 
the  social  organization  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  Even  the  fundamental  traits  of 
their  social  orginization  possess  a  reli- 
gious import.  This  is  true  particularly  of 
the  clans  (q.  v. ),  so  far  as  they  are  char- 
.acterized  by  totems  (q.  v.).  The  totem 
is  almost  always  an  object  of  more  or  less 
religious  reverence  to  the  clan;  and  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  taboos  relating 


to  the  totemic  anhnal  exist,  like  those 
previously  referred  to  among  the  Omaha. 
Also  in  cases  where  the  clans  have  defi- 
nite political  functions,  like  those  of  tiie 
Omaha  and  the  Iroquois,  these  functions 
are  closely  associated  with  religious  con- 
cepts, partly  in  so  far  as  their  origin  is 
ascribed  to  myths,  partly  in  so  far  as  the 
functions  are  associated  with  the  per- 
formance of  religious  rites.  The  position 
of  officials  is  also  closely  associated  with 
definite  religious  concepts.  Thus,  the 
head  of  a  clan  at  times  is  considered  as 
the  representative  of  the  mythological 
ancestor  of  the  clan,  and  as  such  is  be- 
lieved to  be  endowed  with  superior  pow- 
ers; or  the  position  as  officer  in  the  tribe 
or  clan  entails  the  performance  of  certain 
definite  religious  functions.  In  this  sense 
many  of  the  political  functions  among 
Indian  tribes  are  closely  associated  with 
what  may  be  termed  * '  pnestly  functions. '  * 
The  reli^ous  significance  of  social  insti- 
tutions IS  most  clearly  marked  in  cases 
where  the  tribe,  or  large  parts  of  the 
tribe,  join  in  the  performance  of  certain 
ceremonies  which  are  intended  to  serve 
partly  a  political,  partly  a  religious  end. 
Such  acts  are  some  of  the  intertribal  ball- 
games,  the  busk  of  the  Creeks,  the  sun- 
dance  of  the  Plains  Indians,  perfor- 
mances of  the  numerous  warrior  societies 
of  the  Plains,  which  will  be  found 
treated  under  these  headings.  Here  also 
belong  the  secret  societies,  which  are 
hiehly  developed  among  the  Pueblos,  in 
Csuifomia,  and  on  the  North  Pacific  coast 
It  is  characteristic  of  rituals  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  that  they  tend  to 
develop  into  a  more  or  less  dramatic  rep- 
resentation of  the  myth  from  which  the 
ritual  is  derived.  For  this  reason  the  use 
of  masks  ( q.  v. ;  seealso  Ceremony)  is  a  com- 
mon feature  of  these  rituals,  in  which  cer- 
tain individuals  impersonate  supernatural 
beings.  In  those  tribes  among  which 
very  complex  rituals  have  developed  we 
find  the  ceremonies  frequently  in  charge 
of  certain  officers,  who  are  at  the  same 
time  the  keepers  of  the  sacred  objects 
belonging  to  the  tribe  or  to  the  societies 
(see  AUar,  Palladium ) ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  whole  system  of  religious  beliefe 
and  practices  has  developed  the  more 
systematically,  the  more  strictly  the  reli- 
gious practices  have  come  to  be  in  charge 
of  a  body  of  priests.  This  tendency  to 
systematization  of  religious  beliefs  may 
be  observed  particularly  among  the  Pue- 
blos and  the  Pawnee,  but  it  also  occurs  in 
isolated  cases  in  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent; for  instance,  among  the  Bellacoola 
of  British  Columbia,  and  those  Algonquian 
tribes  that  have  the  Midewiwin  ceremo- 
nial fully  developed.  In  these  cases  we  find 
that  frequently  an  elaborate  series  of  eso- 
teric doctrines  and  practices  exists,  which 
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are  known  to  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
tribe,  while  the  mase  of  the  people  are 
founiliar  only  with  part  of  the  ritual  and 
with  its  exoteric  features.  For  this  rea- 
son we  often  find  the  religious  beliefe  and 
gractices  of  the  mass  of  a  tribe  rather 
eterogeneous  as  compared  with  the  be- 
liefs held  by  the  priests.  Among  many 
of  the  tribes  in  which  priests  are  found, 
we  find  distinct  esoteric  societies,  and  it 
is  not  by  any  means  rare  that  the  doc- 
trines of  one  society  are  not  in  accord 
with  those  of  another.  All  this  is  clearly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  religious  ideas  of 
the  tribe  are  derived  from  many  differ- 
ent sources,  and  have  been  brought  into 
order  at  a  later  date  by  the  priests  charged 
with  the  keeping  of  the  tribal  rituals. 
Esoteric  forms  of  religion  in  charge  of 
priests  are  found  among  the  tribes  of  the 
arid  region  in  the  Southwest,  the  tribes 
of  the  southern  Mississippi  basin,  and  to 
a  less  extent  among  the  more  northerly 
tribes  on  the  Plains.  It  would  seem  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  import  of  the  esoteric 
teachings  decreases  among  the  more 
northerly  and  northeasterly  tribes  of 
the  continent.  It  is  probably  least  de- 
veloped among  the  Eskimo,  the  tribes  of 
the  Mackenzie  basin,  and  the  tribes  of 
the  great  plateau  region,  in  so  far  as  these 
have  remained  uninfluenced  by  the  Plains 
Indians  and  by  those  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

On  the  whole,  the  Indians  incline 
strongly  toward  all  forms  of  religious 
excitement.  This  is  demonstrated  not 
only  by  the  exuberant  development  of 
ancient  religious  forms,  but  also  by  the 
frequency  with  which  prophets  (q.  v.) 
have  app^red  among  them,  who  taught 
new  doctrines  and  new  rites,  based  either 
on  older  religious  beliefs,  or  on  teaching 
partly  of  Christian,  partly  of  Indian  origin. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  forms 
of  religion  is  the  Ghost-dance  (q.  v.), 
which  swept  over  a  lareepart  of  the  con- 
tinent during  the  last  deoEide  of  the  19th 
century.  But  other  prophets  of  similar 
type  and  of  far-reaching  influence  were 
numerous.  One  of  these  was  Tenskwa- 
tawa(q.  v. ),  the  famous  brother  of  Tecum- 
seh;  another,  the  seer  Smohalla  (q.  v. )  of 
the  Pacific  coast;  and  even  among  the 
Eskimo  such  prophets  have  been  known, 
particularly  in  Greenland.  (f.  b.) 

SeloBoa  (Re-Io-soa,  *  place  of  many  pota- 
toes* ).  A  rancheria  of  the  Tarahumare, 
20  m.  E.  of  Chinatu^  in  the  Sierra  Madre, 
w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf  n, 
1894. 

Semahenone.  A  village,  perhajie  be- 
longing to  the  Unami  I%lawares,  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  city  in  the  17th 
century.— Doc.  of  1649  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIII,  25, 1881. 

Bemedios.  A  former  Spanish  mission 
established  among  the  Pima  by  Father 


Kino,  about  1697,  on  the  San  Ignacio 
branch  of  Kio  Asuncion  in  Sonora^  Mex- 
ico. A  new  church  was  erected  there  in 
1699-1700.  Pop.  20  in  1730. 
Lm  B«mediM.— Orosco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  847,  1864. 
NuMtra  Senqra  de  1m  B«mediot.-Kino  (1697)  in 


Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s..  i,  276,  1856  (full  mi«sion 
name).  Bemadioa.— Bernal  (1697)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  856, 1880. 

Renape  (con traction^ of  Erendpeu^  'true 
or  native  man%  *man  properly  so  called,' 
man  in  contrast  with  anthropomorphic  be- 
ings). An  individual  belonging  to  one  of 
the  largest  linguistic  groups  into  which 
the  Algonquian  family  ot  languages  is 
divided ;  which  has,  from  a  phonetic  view- 
point, a  closer  affinity  with  Chippewa 
than  with  any  other  group;  and  which, 
sincethe  change  of  rtol,  which  took  place 
in  historic  time,  has  been  distinguished  as 
"Lenape**.  The  word  is  from  (1)  h-hi^ 
*  true  \  *  genuine ',  *  properly  so  called ', 
cognate  with'Abnaki  Srhi,  fi/^,  Micmac 
?ttn,  Narraganset  and  Menominee  Ih^irij 
Chippewa  inin,  Cree  dialects  itfln,  ilhin, 
Mn,  Ifln,  etc. ;  and  (2)  -dpeu,  '  man,'  from 
(by  the  regular  loss  of  initial  n  in  com- 
position) the  radical  word  ndpeUf  mean- 
ing (a)  *  man',  (6) 'male'.  ^^Renapoaks, 
for  so  they  [the  Roanok]  call  by  that 
general  name  all  the  inhaoitants  of  the 
whole maine, of  what  province  soever." 
(Lane,  ca.  1586,  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  iii, 
260,1600.)  (w.  R.G.) 

Renapoak  (from  renapej  q.  v.,  and  -afc, 
plural  suffix).  The  Indians  formerly  of 
the  interior  of  North  Carolina,  so  called 
by  the  Algonquian  tribes  on  Albemarle 
sd.,  N.  C— Lane  (1586)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy., 
Ill,  317,  repr.  1810. 

Renville,  Gabriel.  The  last  chief  of  the 
Sisseton  Sioux,  to  which  position  he  was 
appointed  in  1866  by  the  War  Department 
He  was  a  son  of  Victor  and  a  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  Joseph  Kenville.  He  was 
born  at  Sweet  Corn's  village,  Big  Stone 
lake,  S.  Dak.,  in  Apr.  1824,  and  died  at 
Sisseton  agency,  Aug.  26,  1902.  His 
mother  was  Winona  Crawford,  daughter 
of  Captain  Crawford  of  the  English  army 
and  of  a  daughter  of  Walking  Buffalo 
Redwing  (Tatankamani),  chief  of  the 
Khemnichan.  Gabriel  was  a  valued 
friend  of  the  whites  during  the  massacre 
and  resulting  war  of  the  Sioux  outbreak 
in  1862-65.  (d.  r.) 

Renville,  Joeepli.  The  half-Sioux  son 
of  a  French  fur-trader,  bom  at  Kaposia 
(St  Paul),  Minn.,  in  1779.  His  eariy 
childhood  was  passed  in  the  tipi  of  his 
mother,  but  when  about  10  years  of  age 
he  was  taken  by  his  father  to  Canada  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  Catholic  priest, 
from  whom  he  received  knowledge  of  the 
French  language.  He  came  into  promi- 
nence as  a  guide  to  Lieut  Z.  M.  Pike  in 
1805,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Brit- 
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ish  in  the  War  of  1812  as  interj^reter  to 
the  Sioux,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
was  present  at  Ft  Meigs  and  Ft  Stephen- 
son, Ohio,  and  the  good  conduct  of  the 
Indians  there  was  due  largely  to  his  influ- 
ence. He  went  to  the  great  council  at 
Portage  des  Sioux  (mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri) in  1815  as  interpreter,  and  resigned 
his  British  commission  and  half  pay  to 
attach  himself  thenceforth  to  the  Ameri- 
can interest.  He  organized  the  Ck)lumbia 
Fur  Co.,  with  headc^uarters  on  L.  Trav- 
erse, Minn.,  and,  calling  to  his  assistance 
many  of  the  bold  characters  released 
from  other  service  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  Hudson's  Bav  and  N.  W.  Fur  Cos., 
was  able  to  meet  the  American  Fur  Ck). 
on  its  own  grounds  with  a  competition 
so  strong  that  the  latter  was  glad  to  make 
terms  and  place  the  Columbia  Co.'s  men 
in  charge  of  its  Upper  Missouri  outfit. 
At  the  time  of  the  consolidation  Renville 
established  an  independent  business  at 
Lac  qui  Parle  which  he  conducted  until 
his  death.  In  1834  he  met  Dr.  T.  S. 
Williamson,  the  famous  missionary,  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  out  on  his  first  recon- 
noissance,  and  ai*ranged  with  him  to  go  to 
Lac  qui  Parle  and  establish  a  mission  the 
next  year.  Williamson  returned  to  Ohio 
for  his  family,  and  the  next  spring  met 
Renville  at  Ft  Snelling,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Lac  qui  Parle,  which  became 
the  scene  of  most  of  his  long  service  with 
the  Sioux.  They  were  soon  after  joined 
by  Dr  S.  R.  Riggs,  and  engaged,  with 
Renville's  assistance,  in  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures.  Renville  translated  every 
word  of  the  Bible  into  the  Dakota  lan- 
guage, and  the  missionaries  faithfully  re- 
corded it;  he  also  rendered  them  invalu- 
able assistance  in  the  construction  of  the 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Dakota 
language.  In  1841  Renville  was  chosen 
and  ordained  a  ruling  elder,  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  oflice  until  his  death  at 
Lac  qui  Parle  in  Mar.  1846.  Many  de- 
scendants still  reside  among  the  Sisseton 
Sioux  in  South  Dakota.  (d.  r.  ) 

Rerawachic  (re-ra'-wa  *  giant  wood- 
pecker,' chic  *  place  of).  A  Tarahu- 
mare  rancheria  not  far  from  Norogachic, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz,  infn, 
18?4. 

Reiervationi.  A  natural  result  of  land 
cessions  by  the  Indians  to  the  U.  S.  Grov- 
emment  was  the  establishment  of  reser- 
vations for  the  natives.  This  was  neces- 
sary not  only  in  order  to  provide  them 
with  homes  and  with  land  for  cultivation, 
but  to  avoid  disputes  in  regard  to  boun- 
daries and  to  bring  them  more  easily 
under  control  of  the  Government  by 
confining  them  to  given  limits.  This 
policy,  which  has  been  followed  in  Canada 
under  both  French  and  English  control, 
and  also  to  some  extent  by  the  cxjlonies, 


was  inaugurated  by  the  United  States  in 
1786.  It  may  be  attributed  primarily  to 
the  increase  of  the  white  population  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  confining  the 
abori^al  population  to  narrower  limits. 
This  involved  a  very  important,  even 
radical,  change  in  the  habite  and  customs 
of  the  Indians,  and  was  the  initiatory 
step  toward  a  reliance  upon  agricultural 
pursuits  for  subsistence.  R^rvations 
m  early  days,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
more  recently,  were  formed  chiefly  as  the 
result  of  cessions  of  land;  thus  a  tribe,  in 
ceding  land  that  it  held  by  original  occu- 
pancy, reserved  from  the  cession  a  speci- 
fied and  definite  part  thereof,  and  such 
part  was  held  under  the  original  right  of 
occupancy,  but  with  the  consent  of  the 
Government,  as  it  was  generally  expressly 
stated  in  the  treaty  defining  the  bounds 
that  the  part  so  reserved  was  "allotted 
to  "  or  *' reserved  for"  the  given  Indians, 
thus  recognizing  title  in  the  Government. 
However,  as  time  passed,  the  method  of 
establishing  reservations  varied,  as  is  ap- 
parent from  the  following  return,  show- 
ing the  method  of  establishment  of 
the  various  reservations,  given  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  his 
Report  for  1890:  By  Executive  order,  66; 
by  Executive  order  under  authority  of 
Congress,  6;  by  act  of  Congress,  28;  by 
treaty,  with  bJoundaries  defined  or  en- 
larged by  Executive  order,  15;  by  treaty 
or  agreement  and  act  of  Congress,  5;  by 
unratified  treaty,  1;  by  treaty  or  agree- 
ment, 51. 

The  setting  aside  of  reservations  by 
treaty  was  terminated  by  the  act  of 
Mar.  3, 1871,  which  brought  transactions 
with  the  Indians  under  the  immediate 
control  of  Congress  and  substituted  sim- 
ple agreements  for  solemn  treaties.  By 
sundry  subsequent  laws  the  matter  has 
been  placed  in  control  of  the  President. 
Reservations  established  by  Executive 
order  without  an  act  of  Congress  were 
not  held  to  be  permanent  before  the  gen- 
eral allotment  act  of  Feb.  8,  1887,  under 
which  the  tenure  has  been  materially 
changed,  and  all  reservations,  whether 
cheated  by  Executive  order,  by  act  of 
Congress,  or  by  treaty,  are  permanent. 
Reservations  es^tablished  by  Executive 
order  under  authority  of  Congress  are 
those  which  have  been  authorize  by  acts 
of  Congress  and  their  limits  defined  by 
Executive  order,  or  first  established  by 
Executive  order  and  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  Congress.  The  Indian  titles 
which  have  been  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment appear  to  have  been  (1)  the 
original  right  of  occupancy,  and  (2)  the 
title  to  their  reservations,  which  differs  in 
most  cases  from  the  original  title  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  derived  from  the  United 
States.    There  have  been  some  titles,  and 
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a  few  of  them  still  exist,  which  the  Indian 
Bureau  deems  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as 
where  the  reservation  was  formed  by  re- 
stricting the  original  areas  or  where  res- 
ervations have  been  patented  to  tribes  by 
the  Government.  Examples  of  the  lat- 
ter class  are  the  patents  to  the  Cherokee, 
Choctaw,  and  Creek  nations.  In  a  few 
instances  the  Indians  purchased  the  lands 
forming  in  whole  or  in  part  their  reserva- 
tions. The  construction  given  to  these 
by  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  courts  is 
that  they  are  not  titles  in  fee  simple,  for 
they  convey  no  power  of  alienation  ex- 
cept to  the  United  States,  neither  are 
they  the  same  as  the  ordinary  title  to  oc- 
cupancy; they  are  **a  base,  qualified,  or 
determinable  fee,"  with  a  possibility  of 
reversion  to  the  United  States  only,  **and 
the  authorities  of  these  nations  may  cut, 
sell,  and  dispose  of  their  timber,  and  may 
permit  mining  and  grazing,  within  the 
limits  of  their  respective  tracts,  by  their 
own  citizens."  The  act  of  Mar.  1,  1889, 
establishing  a  United  States  court  in  In- 
dian Territory,  repealed  all  laws  having 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  in  said  Territory  (Cherokee,  Choc- 
taw, Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Seminole) 
from  entering  into  leases  or  contracts 
with  others  than  their  own  citizens  for 
mining  coal  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
ten  years.  As  a  general  rule  the  Indians 
'on  a  reservation  could  make  no  leases  of 
land,  sales  of  standing  timber,  or  grants 
of  mining  privileges  or  rights  of  way  to 
railways  without  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  obliga- 
tory upon  the  Government  to  prevent 
any  intrusion,  trespass,  or  settlement  on 
the  lands  of  any  tribe  or  nation  of  Indians 
unless  the  tribe  or  nation  had  given  con- 
sent by  agreement  or  treaty. 

The  idea  of  removing  the  Indians  re- 
siding E.  of  the  Mississippi  to  reservations 
w.  of  that  river  was  a  pMolicy  adopts  at 
an  early  date.  The  first  official  notice  of 
it  appears  in  the  act  of  Mar.  26,  1804, 
"erecting  Louisiana  into  two  territories, 
and  providing  the  temporary  government 
thereof."  By  treaty  with  the  Choctaw 
in  1820  they  had  lieen  assigned  a  new 
home  in  the  W.,  to  include  a  considerable 
portion  of  w.  Arkansas,  with  all  that  part 
of  the  present  Oklahoma  s.  of  the  South 
Canadian  and  Arkansas  rs.  In  1825  Presi- 
dent Monroe  reported  to  the  Senate  a 
formal  *  *  plan  of  colonization  or  removal" 
(see  Schoolcraft,  iii,  673  et  seq.,  1863), 
of  all  tribes  then  residing  ^.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  the  same  general  western  region. 
In  accordance  with  this  plan  the  present 
Oklahoma,  with  the  greater  portion  of 
what  is  now  Kansas,  was  soon  after 
constituted  a  territory,  under  the  name 


of  "Indian  Territory,**  as  a  permanent 
home  for  the  tribes  to  be  removed  from 
the  settled  portions  of  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory was  acquired  by  treaty  purchase  from 
the  Osage  and  Kansa.  A  series  of  treaties 
was  then  inaugurated  by  which,  before 
the  close  of  1840,  almost  all  the  principal 
Eastern  tribes  and  tribal  remnants  had 
been  removed  to  the  '  *  Indian  Territory, '  * 
the  five  important  Southern  trib^— 
Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
and  Seminole — being  guaranteed  auton- 
omy under  the  style  of  "Nations."  By 
sublseouent  legislation  Kansas  was  de- 
tached from  the  Territory,  most  of  the 
emigrant  tribes  within  the  bounds  of 
Kansas  being  again  removed  to  new  reser- 
vations s.  of  the  boundary  line.  By  other 
and  later  treaties  lands  within  the  same 
Territory  were  assigned  to  the  actual  na- 
tive tribes — Kiowa,  Comanche,  Wichita, 
Cheyenne,  ete. — whose  claims  had  been 
entirely  overlooked  in  the  first  negotia- 
tions, which  considered  only  the  Osage 
and  Kansa  along  the  eastern  border. 
Other  tribes  were  brought  in  at  various 
periods  from  Texas,  Nebraska,  and  farther 
N.,  to  which  were  added,  as  prisoners  of 
war,  the  Modoc  of  California  (1873),  the 
Nez  Perces  of  Oregon  and  Idaho  (1878), 
and  the  Chiricahua  Apache  of  Arizona 
(1889),  until  the  Indian  population  of  the 
Territory  comprised  some  40  officially 
recognized  tribes. 

An  unoccupied  district  near  the  center 
of  the  Territory,  known  as  Oklahoma, 
had  become  the  subject  of  controversy 
with  intruding  white  settlers,  and  was 
finally  thrown  open  to  settlement  in  1889. 
In  1890  the  whole  western  portion  of 
Indian  Territory  was  created  into  a  sep- 
arate territory  under  the  name  of  Okla- 
homa. In  the  meantime,  under  provis- 
ions of  an  allotment  act  passed  in  1887 
(see  Land  tenure)^  agreements  were  being 
negotiated  with  the  resident  tribes  for  the 
opening  of  the  reservation  to  white  set- 
tlement. In  1906  a  similar  arrangement 
was  consummated  with  the  five  auton- 
omous tribes  of  the  eastern  section,  or 
Indian  Territory — the  Cherokee,  Creek, 
Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole — to- 
gether with  the  several  small  tribes  in 
the  N.  E.  corner  of  Indian  Territory. 
In  the  following  year,  1907,  the  whole 
of  the  former  Indian  Territory  was  cre- 
ated into  a  single  state  under  the  name  of 
Oklahoma. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  the  number 
of  reservations  in  the  United  States  in 
1908,  including  the  19  Spanish  grants  to 
the  Pueblo  Indians,  was  161,  aggregating 
62,013,010  acres,  as  follows: 
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There  are  some  small  State  reservations 
in  Maine,  New  York  (including  Long 
Island),  Viiiginia,  and  South  Carolina. 

Indian  reservations  in  Canada,  especi- 
ally in  the  western  part,  appear  to  nave 
been  formed  for  bands  or  mmor  divisions, 
seldom  for  entire  tribes,  and  the  land  set 
apart  was  usually  a  small  area,  sometimes 
not  exceeding  4  acres,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Indums  were  simply  confirmed 
in  poeseasion  of  their  residence  tracts  in- 
stead of  being  collected  on  reservations 
especially  established  for  such  purpose. 
These  tracts  appear  to  have  been  reserved 
in  some  instances  in  accordance  with 
treaties,  in  some  bv  special  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  some  by  the  decision  of  the  mili- 
tary council,  and  in  others  by  an  Indian 
commissioner.  Special  names  were  usu- 
ally given,  but  the  reservations  of  each 
province  or  district  were  numbered.  The 
reservations  in  the  Dominion  number 
several  hundred.  (c.  t.  ) 

BaMrvoirs.    See  Irrigationf  Receptacles, 

Betoehiki  (i?«»-o-c/il'-H,  *cave  place'). 
The  name  oi  several  small  independent 
rancherias  of  the  Tarahumare  in  Chi- 
hui^ua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

Bettigonolie.  An  important  Micmac 
village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Restigouche  r., 
near  its  mouth,  in  Bonaventure  co., 
Quebec.  The  French  mission  of  Sainte 
Anne  was  established  there  in  the  17th 
century.  In  1884  the  village  "contained 
464  souls;  in  1909,  498. 
OroM  Point.— Bradley,  AUaa,  1886.  Kittioa 
Point— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1884,  xxv,  1885.    Hiiti- 

Eiaoho.— Beauhamois  (1746)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
ist. X,  16,1868.  Ootafonoho.— Coflen  (1764). ibid., 
Yi,  835,  1856.  OnrUtifonoho.— De  Levis  (1760), 
ibid.,  X,  1100.  1858.  Paoeohigitnaoh.— Vetromile, 
Abnakis,  59,  1866  (—'place  for  spring  amuse- 
ments'). KMticoaoho.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1880,  82. 
1881.  BistigoiMho.— Le  Clercq  ica.  1685)  quoted 
byShea,Disoov.Mi8S.Val..86,18^.  Ristifutoh.— 
Vetromile,  Abnakis.  59, 1866.  Sainte-Anno  do  lU- 
•tifoaeht.— Roy,  Noms  Q^ographiques  Quebec, 
836,1906. 

Betawiehio  (Ret-a-^'-chic,  *  warm  land' ). 
A  small  pueblo  of  the  Tarahumare  on  the 
"CaminaRear*  toward  Batopilas,  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. 

Botaw^hi— Lmnholtz,  infn,  1804.  Totacni- 
oUe.— Orosoo  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  828,  1864  (Mexican 
name). 

Beyata  Band.  A  Santee  Sioux  band 
under  Sky  Man  in  1853  and  1862.--Hin- 
man,  Jour.,  3,  1869. 

Beyas  (Span.:  Los  Reyes,  'twelfth- 
night').  Apparently  a  rancheria  of  the 
Soboipuri  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  in  the 
ptresent  s.  Arizona,  in  Spanish  colonial 
times. — Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  360,  1889;  Venegas, 
Hist  Cal.,  I,  map,  1759. 

BgheyiiiMtaime(/^a:y-2^{-n^^n^).  A 
former  village  of  the  Mishikhwutmetunne 
on  Coquille  r.,  Orej?.— Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  232, 1890. 

Bliaap.  Given  as  the  name  of  a  subdi- 
vision of  the  Ntlakyapamuk  residing  on 


or  near  the  middle  course  of  Fraser  r., 
Brit  Col.,  in  1880.  The  initial  letter  in 
the  name  is  probably  a  misprint. 

Bhombns.    See  BuU-roarer. 

Bhyolite.  A  variously  colored  volcanic 
rock  having  a  glassy  grotmd-mass,  exten- 
sively employed  by  the  tribes  of  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  states  for  making  the  larger 
varieties  of  flaked  implements.  It  occurs 
in  large  bodies  in  South  mtn.  and  other 
Eastern  Slope  ranges  to  the  n.  and  a, 
where  it  is  usually  grayish,  sometimes 
purplish-gray  in  color,  and  shows  scat- 
tered whitish  crystals  or  feldspar.  Native 
quarries  have  been  located  on  the  moun- 
tain slope  near  Fairfield,  Pa.,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  the  countless  implements  of 
this  material  found  throughout  an  exten- 
sive r^on  to  the  s.  and  b.  down  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  came  largely  from  this 
source.  Noteworthy  in  the  distribution 
of  these  quarry  products  are  numerous 
caches  of  long  slender  unspecialized 
blades  ranging  from  a  few  specimens  to 
two  hundred  or  more.  Consult  Holmes 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,1897.     (w.  h.  h.  ) 

Bibnaia  (Russian:  *fish').  A  Chnag- 
miut  Eskimo  village  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  lower  Yukon,  Alaska;  pop.  40  in  1880. 
Railmaia.— Petroff.  Rep.  on  Alaska,  57,  1881. 
Bytaia.— Petrofl  in  10th  Gensns,  Alaska,  12, 1884. 

Bioe  Lake.  A  settlement  of  the  Mis- 
sisauga  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land, Ontario,  usually  called  '*  Rice  Lake 
Indians''  on  account  of  their  proximity 
to  that  body  of  water.  In  1909  they 
numbered  93.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century  they  were  noted  for  their 
skill  in  ''medicine." 

Indiaiis  of  Bioa  Laka.— Chamberlain  in  Jonr.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  1. 151. 1888.  Bioe  Lako  band.— Can.  Ind. 
Ail.  Rep.  1900, 17, 1907. 

Bice  Lake  Band.  A  Chippewa  band  re- 
siding on  Rice  lake,  Barron  co..  Wis. 
Their  settlement,  according  to  Warren, 
was  made  as  early  as  the  year  1700. 
They  numbered  184  in  1909,  under  La 
Pointe  agency. 

Bioe  Lake.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  V,  164, 1885.  Bioe  Lake  band.— Washington 
treaty  (1868)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  215, 1878. 

Biohardville,  John  B.    See  Pesheimh. 

Biehibnoto.  A  Micmac  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Richibucto  r.,  in  Kentco.,  N.  B. 
Blacibaoto.— Vetromile,  Abnakis,  58, 1866.  Kiohi- 
boootou.— Bollan  (1748)  in  Mass.  Hist  9oc.  Coll.. 
1st  .t.  VI,  136, 1800.  Biohibootoe.— Keane  in  Stan- 
ford, Compend.,  53S,  1878.  Rifibnoto.— Vetromile, 
Abnakis,  58,  1866.  Bisheboootoa.— Frye  (1760)  in 
Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  x,  116, 1809.  Rishe- 
boota.— Ibid.,  115. 

Biohnohi  (RirchtHihVy  from  the  name  of 
a  small  red  aquatic  animal  called  bv  the 
Mexicans  sandifuela ) .  A  small  rancneria 
of  the  Tarahumare,  not  far  from  Noro- 
gachic,  s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz, infn,  1894. 

Biokahake.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1612,  probably  in  the  pres- 
ent Norfolk  CO.,  Va.    It  was  occupied  by 
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some  renegades  who  had  formed  a  plot 
agaipst  a  rolinff  chief  and  fled  to  escape 
punishment.  The  account  is  f^ven  by 
Fonr  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  n,  64,  repr. 
1819.    Cf.  Righkahauk. 

Biddle,  Toby.    See  Winema, 

Biaehemi  (Russian:  'brook  village'). 
A  former  Aleut  village  on  Little  oa^, 
Akun,  KrenitjJn  ids.,  Alaska;  pop.  37  m 
1830. 

BaiohMhao*.— Veniaminof,  Zaplakl,  n.  202,  1840. 
B%7«htTtBoi.— Venlaminoi  cited  by  Elliott,  OoDd. 
AIL  Alaska,  285, 1876. 

Bighkabauk.  A  village  in  1608,  possi- 
bly of  the  Chickahominy  tribe,  on  the  w. 
bulk  of  Chickahominy  r.,  in  New  Kent 
CO.,  Va. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,map,  repr. 
1819.    Cf.Ekkahake, 

Binoon  (Span:  'comer,'  in  the  S.  W. 
usually  referring  to  a  comer,  an^le,  or  re- 
cess in  a  valley).  A  Luiseflo  village  w. 
of  San  Luis  Itey,  San  Diego  co.,  Cal.,  in 
1883;  not  to  be  confounded  with  Rinoon  in 
Riverside  co.  The  name  is  now  given 
to  a  tract  of  2,652.81  acres  of  patented 
and  allotted  kmd,  with  119  inhabitants, 
under  the  Pala  agency.  See  Ind.  AIL 
Rep.  for  1902,  175;  for  1903,  147, 1904; 
Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep.  Mission  Ind., 
29,  1883;  Kelsey,  Spec.  Kep.  Cal.  Inds., 
33,1906. 

Bing  stones.    See  Perforated  stones. 

Biqne  ('place  of  panthers.' — ^Hewitt). 
An  important  palisaded  town  of  the  an- 
.cient  £rie,  situated  probably  near  the 
present  site  of  Erie,  Erie  co..  Pa.  In 
1658  it  was  said  to  have  been  sacked  by 
1,200  Iroquois,  although  defended  by  be- 
tween 2,000  and  3,000  combatants. 
Brto.-^es.  Bel.  1641, 71, 1858.  Brig*.— Macaoley, 
N.Y.,i,119,1829.  bik*.— Ibid.  Kffai.-Jes.Rel. 
1666, 82, 1868.  Biooe.— Shea,  note  in  Charleyoix, 
New  Franoe,  n,  266, 1866  (Onondaga  name). 

Birak.  A  Y  uit  Eskimo  village  in  Plover 
bay,  N.  B.  Siberia;  pop.  24  in  4  houses 
about  1895;  9  in  2  houses  in  1901.  The 
people  are  of  the  Aiwan  division  and  are 
very   poor. 

Iitn.— Bogoraa,  Chnkchee,  29,  1904  (Chnkchl 
designation.)  ^I'rak.— Ibid.  (Eskimo  name). 
Ti£— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1809. 

Bising  Xoofe.    See  Tamaha. 

Bitanoe.  A  village,  probably  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy,  in  Vii^nia  or 
North  Carolina  about  1612,  near  some 
copper  mines. — Strachey  (ca,  1612),  Va., 
26,  1849. 

Bitenbenk.  A  missionary  station  and 
Banish  trading  post  in  n.  Greenland,  just 
across  the  bight  from  Disko  id. 
Blt«Bb«nk.— Meddelelser  om  QrOnland,  xxv,  map, 
1902.  BitteBb«ik.—€rantz,  Hist.  Greenland,  I,  pi. 
1, 1ft,  1767. 

Bito  (Span.:  'rite,*  'ceremony').  A 
former  pueblo  of  the  Laguna  Indians 
on  the  s.  bank  of  San  Jo66  r.,  Valen- 
cia co.,  N.  Mex.  It  was  deserted  prior 
to  1848,  because  those  who  lived  higher 
up  on  the  Arroyo  de  Rito  cut  off  all 
the  w^ater  of  the  stream  in  seasons  when 


they  wanted  to  irriffate  their  lands,  thus 
demiving  the  people  of  Rito  of  it  ( Abert 
in  E^ory  Recon.,  474, 1848).  It  is  now 
a  small  Mexican  village,  but  there  are  a 
few  old  Laffuna  houses  there. 

Bitnal.    See  Ceremony,  Religiofn. 

Biver  Desert  A  band  of  Algonkin  oc- 
cupying the  Maniwaki  res.,  comprising 
about  44,537  acres,  on  Desert  r.,  at  its 
confluence  with  Gatineau  r.,  Quebec. 
The  members  of  this  band,  numbering 
409  in  1909,  sain  their  livelihood  by 
"shantyinff,"  driving,  hunting,  and  lum- 
bering, and  engage  to  a  limited  extent  in 
agriculture.  Tne  women  make  mocca- 
sins, mittens,  baskets,  etc.^  while  the  men 
manufacture  snowshoee  and  ax-handles. 
The  older  men  drink  to  excess  and  are 
rather  dependent  on  the  whites  for  em- 
ployment 

Biver  Indians.  Used  by  Hubbard  in 
1680  (Mass.  Hist  Soc  Coll.,  2d  s.,  v,  33, 
1815)  as  a  collective  term  for  the  Indians 
formerly  living  on  Connecticut  r.  above 
the  coast  tribes. 

Biver  Bonge.  An  Algonkin  settlement 
in  Ottawa  co.,  Quebec,  containing  31  Indi- 
ans in  1884.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1884,  184, 
1885. 

Biver  that  Flies.  A  former  band  of  the 
Miniconjou  Sioux. — Culbertson  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1850,  142,  1851. 

Boanoak  (Roanok,  'northern  people')- 
The  first  people  with  whom  Amiadas  and 
Barlowe  came  into  contact  after  landing, 
in  July,  1584,  on  the  island  of  Wococon 
(wdkakan  'curve'  or  'bend,'  from  its 
shape  as  shown  on  White's  map),  in  what 
is  now  North  Carolina.  The  language  of 
the  inhabitants  being  unintelligible,  it  was 
but  natural  for  them  to  mistake  the  word 
Wingandacoa  for  the  name  of  the  country, 
and  the  name  Boanoak  for  that  of  thb  is- 
land which  these  Indians  inhabited.  On 
visiting  this  island  ( about  12  m.  long)  afew 
days  after  their  arrival,  Barlowe  and  his 
com{)anions  found  at  its  northern  end  (a 
location  whence  possibly  the  name  of 
the  people)  "a  village  of  nine  houses 
built  of  Ceoar,  and  fortified  round  about 
with  sharpe  trees  to  keepe  out  their 
enemies,  and  the  entrance  into  it  made 
like  a  tume  pike  very  artificially."  This 
was  the  residence  of  Winrina,  the  wer- 
owance  of  the  Roanoak,  and  of  Grangan- 
ameo,  his  brother.  White  marks  this 
village  "Roanoac,"  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  early  settlers,  but  not 
of  the  natives,  of  designating  Indian  vil- 
lages by  the  names  of  their  mhabitants. 

The  name  Roanoak,  having  been  made 
known  in  England  by  Barlowe,  in  his 
report  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  became 
fixed,  in  the  form  Roanoke,  in  geo- 
graphical nomenclature  as  the  name, 
primarily,  of  an  island;  later  it  was  ap- 
plied to  a  river  of  Virginia  and  North 
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Carolina,  a  city  and  connty  of  Vii^ginia, 
and  villages  in  other  states. 

According  to  Mooney,  the  application 
of  the  name  Roanoak  (roanokef  rcmoke^ 
ronoaky  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
term  from  some  Algonquian  dialect,  which 
the  records  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina  constantly  use  to  designate 
wampum  (q.  y.)  and  for  which  Lawson 
employs  the  form  rawrenoc)  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  village  described  above,  one 
of  those  of  the  Secotan  tribe,  in  1585-89, 
under  jurisdiction  of  Wingina.    ( w.  k.  o. ) 

Soanoke.  A  name  applied,  with  sev- 
eral variants,  by  the  Virmnia  colonists,  to 
the  shell  beads  employed  by  the  neighbor- 
ing Indians  as  articles  of  personal  adorn- 
ment or  media  of  exchange ;  a  case  of  sub- 
stitution of  a  familiar  word  for  one  that 
was  ill  understood  and  probably  more 
difficult  to  pronounce.  Capt.  John  8mith 
(1612  and  1624)  eives  the  Powhatan 
name  for  shell  beads  in  the  form  of  raw- 
renock  and  rawranokcy  and  William 
Strachey  defines  rarenaw  as  *a  chain  of 
beads.'  The  root  rdr  means  to  *rub,* 
'abrade,'  'smooth,'  'polish.'  Theoriginal 
word  may  have  been  rdrenatpok, '  smoothed 
shells,'  pi.  of  rarmaw.  See  SheUtuork, 
Wampum,  (w.  B.  g.) 

Bobbiboe.  A  sort  of  pemmican  soup 
stated  by  Scheie  de  Vere  (Americanisms, 
44,  1872)  to  be  in  use  throughout  the 
N.  W.  among  hunters,  trappers,  and 
others.  This  is  the  Canadian  French 
rahaboUf  a  soup  of  flour  and  pemmican 
used  by  the  voyageurs  and  early  settlers. 
The  word  is  probably  derived  from 
nabohy  ornapopy  which  signifies  'broth*  in 
the  Chippewa  and  closely  related  dialects 
of  Algonquian,  with  n  converted  intor  as 
in  some  languages  of  this  stock.  (  a  .  p.  c. ) 

Bobesoo.  A  rancheria  of  the  Eudeve 
and  the  seat  of  a  mission  dating  from 
1673.  Situated  in  central  Sonora,  Mex ico, 
about  lat  29*^,  Ion.  IIO*'.  Pop.  330  in 
1678,  and  but  8  in  1730. 
BobeMo.— Rivera  (1730)  qaoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  613,  1884.  San  Traiudaoo  de  Javier 
Boboyco.—Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
8.,  m,  866, 1857.  8.  Fran.  Javier  Beboioo.— Zapata 
(1(578)  qaoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  246, 
1884. 

Bobinion,  Alexander.  A  chief  of  the 
Potawatomi,  known  also  as  Cheecheebinj?- 
way;  bom  at  Mackinaw,  Mich.,  in  1789. 
His  father  was  a  Scotch  trader,  his  mother 
an  Ottawa.  Although  but  5  years  of  age 
when  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  foueht  the 
battle  of  the  Miami  in  1794,  of  which  he 
was  an  accidental  observer,  Robinson  re- 
tained a  vivid  recollection  of  what  he  saw 
on  that  occasion.  He  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  the  fort  at  Chicago  during 
the  War  of  1812,  and  tried  in  vain  to  pre- 
vent the  massacre  of  the  troops,  succeed- 
ing in  carrying  off  Capt.  Helm,  the 
commandant  and  his  wife,  in  a  canoe, 


traversing  the  entire  length  of  L.  Michi- 
gan and  placing  them  in  safety  at  Mack- 
inaw ( Wis.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  VII,  328, 1876). 
It  is  stated  that,  probablv  in  1827,  he 
prevented  the  young  men  of  his  tribe  from 
making  an  attack  on  Ft  Dearborn.  In 
the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832  Robinson 
and  his  people  espoused  the  cruse  of  the 
whites,  and,  so  far  as  they  actively  par- 
ticipated, formed  part  of  the  force  under 
Gen.  Atkinson  and  Gen.  Henry.  He 
served  as  interpreter  for  Gen.  Lewis  Cass 
during  his  treaty  negotiations  with  the 
Chippewa,  June  6,  1820,  and  his  name, 
in  tne  form  Cheecheepinquay,  is  signed 
to  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis., 
July  29, 1829;  also,  as Tshee-tshee-beeng- 
guay,  to  the  supplementary  treaty  of 
Oct  1,  1834.  The  sum  of  |6,000  was 
allowed  him,  and  $400  granted  his  chil- 
dren, (c.  T. ) 

Soeameea  (contraction  of  Old  Abnaki 
Ndrdkdmigukf  'at  (or  on)  the  land  up- 
stream.'—^rard).  A  former  tribe  of  the 
Abnaki  confederacy  on  Androscoggin  r., 
on  the  border  of  Oxford  and  Franklin 
COS.,  Me.  Their  plantation  extended  for 
several  miles  along  both  banks  of  the 
stream.  It  is  possible  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Arosagtmtacook.  (j.  m.  ) 

Aroclfiuneeook.— Ballard  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Coast  Sorv. 
1868,  247, 1871.  Arrockanmeoook.— McKeen  in  Me. 
Hist. Soc. C0II..111, 323, 1853.  Kerooomeoook.— €k>ffin 
(1797),  ibid.,  iv,  340,  1856.  HarakamigS.— French 
letter  (1721)  In  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  viii, 
262, 1819.  Karraokomaffog.— Niles  (m.  1761).  Ibid.. 
8d  8.,  Yi,  246.  1837.  Karrahameffook.— Penhallow 
(1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1,  83, 1824.  Har- 
rakamefook.— Portsmouth  treaty  (1718)  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll. ,  y 1, 250. 1859.  Kooamaoa.— Ruasell, 
ibid.,  II,  167,  1847.    Roooameooo.— McKeen.  ibid., 

III,  328, 1853  ( the  tract) .  Rockamaguf .— PenhaUow 
(1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.  122,  1824. 
Rockameoook.— Perepole  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in. 
833,lM53(viIlaee).    Rooomeoo.— Col&n  (1797), ibid.. 

IV,  340,  1H56  (the  point).  Rooameuo.— McKeen. 
ibid..  III.  323. 1853  (vi]la«:e). 

Booheaohio    (*fish  place').     A   small 

Eueblo  of  the  Tarahumare  in  Chihnahua, 
lexico. — Lumholtz,  inf  n,  1894. 
Roche  de  BcBuf  ( French :  *  buffalo  rock ' ). 
An  Ottawa  village  on  the  n.  w.  bwik  of 
Maumee  r.,  near  Waterville,  Lncas  co., 
Ohio.  In  1831  the  reservation  was  sold 
and  the  Indians  removed  to  Kansas,  where 
they  joinedthe  Ottawa  of  Blanchard  Fork, 
and  by  treaty  agreement  were  to  become 
citizens  in  1867. 

Pondagame.— Detroit  treaty  (1807)  in  Am.  St.  Pa- 
pers, ind.  Aff..  I,  747.^1832  (misprint  for  Tondaga- 
nie,  the  chief).  Rooae  de  Bouf.— Detroit  treaty 
(1807)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat,  193,  1873.  Rochar  da 
Bout— H  utchi  ns.  map  ( 1778 ) ,  in  Butterfleld,  Wash- 
ingrton-Irvine  Corr.,  3M,  1882.  T«ndafane«'s  tU- 
Uffe.— Brown.  West.  Qaz.,  164, 1817.  Tondaganie.— 
Maumee  treaty  (1819)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  208, 
1873  (chief's  name). 

Bookaliomixiy.  An  Indian  food  prepara- 
tion (the  **cold  flour'*  of  Western  hunt- 
ers), used  under  different  names  (p«to- 
muUy  nuk^hikf  yok^higj  rok^higy  pinole,  tisUf 
etc. )  from  Canada  to  Peru,  and  made  of 
parched  corn  (called  by  the  Powhatan 
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Indians  of  Virginia  apdrurnhuinf  *  parched 
grain ' )  pounded  into  a  very  fine  powder. 
At  the  N.  maple  swu*  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  it,  and,  in  Texas,  powdered  mes- 
quite  beans,  while  still  farther  s.  choco- 
late and  cane  sugar  enter  into  its  compo- 
sition. This  preparation  is  carried  in  a 
skin  bag  or  pouch  b^  the  hunter,  who 
is  able  to  suDsist  on  it  alone  for  several 
days  at  a  time.  It  was  formerly  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  Indian  war  parties  going  on 
distant  expeditions,  its  Dulk  TOing  re- 
duced to  tne  smallest  possible  compass, 
and  it  being  so  light  that  the  Inaians 
could,  without  inconvenience,  carry  a 
supply  sufficient  for  a  long  journey. 
Under  the  name  of  mashika^  it  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  rations  furnished 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  Peruvian  army. 
From  Powhatan  of  Virginia  (with  a  vo- 
calic suffix  due  to  English-spcsaking  peo- 
ple) rokahamhiy  a  verb  meaning,  in  its 
mdefinite  sense,  'softened';  cognate  with 
Lenape  loVhaniinf  and  Abiuiki  nul^' 
hamm,  (w.  b.o.) 

Bookaway  (Renape:  regawiMki,  'sandy 
land. * — Gera^. )  A  tribe  formerly  living 
about  Rockaway  and  Hempstead,  on  the 
s.  coast  of  Long  id.,  N.  Y.  They  were 
scattered  over  the  plains  and  extended 
N.  w.  to  Newton.  Their  principal  village 
was  Rechquaakie,  besides  which  they 
had  another  on  Hog  id.,  in  Rockaway 
bay. 

Baokeaway.— Doc.of  1662  InN.T.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
XIY.  512,1888.  Beohkewiok.— Deed  of  1647,  ibid., 
68.  Kaehoawhaoky.— Deed  of  1639,  ibid.,  16.  B«)ho- 
wadcr.— Stuyvesant  (1663).  ibid.,  xin,  822. 1881. 
BaoUewMk.— Deed  of  1647.  ibid.,  XIY,  66,  1883. 
BaekkoQwhaoky.— Deed  of  1669  quoted  by  Rutten- 
ber,  Ind.  Qeog.  Names,  87, 19»S.  Bookomaeki.— 
Stuyveaant  (1660)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hlet,  xiv, 
474,  1883.  BMikonhaoky.— Doc.  of  1644,  ibid.,  56. 
BMikowaoky.— Doc.  of  1660,  ibid.,  xill,  184,  1881. 
Boakaway.— Doc.  of  1657,  ibid.,  xiv,  416,  1883. 
Bookaway.— Deed  of  1648,  ibid.,  580.  Bookaway.— 
Doc.  of  1^5,  ibid.,  705.  Bookway.— Androa  (1^5), 
ibid.,  709. 

Bookaway.  A  two-seated  pleasure  car- 
riage with  a  canopy  top,  named  after 
Rockaway,  a  river  and  a  village  in  New 
Jersey,  derived  from  the  Delaware  dia- 
lect of  Algonquian  prevalent  in  this  re- 
gion, (a.  P.O.) 

Book  Village.  A  former  Potawatomi 
village  in  n.  e.  Illinois,  on  a  reservation 


sold  in  1837.— Tippecanoe  treatv  (1832)  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  698,  1873;  Washmgton 
treaty  (1837),  ibid.,  715. 

Booky  Point  A  former  Micmac  village 
on  Prince  Edward  id.,  Canada. 

Boenoke.     See  Roanoke. 

Bokeag.  An  Indian  food  preparation 
made  of  finely  powdered  parched  com: 
spelled  also  rovLcheag  ana  rokee.  The 
word  is  from  Quiripi  (Quinnipiac)  rok^Mg, 
abbreviated  from  rok^higan,  and,  like  its 
Massachuset  and  Pequot-Mohegan  cog- 
nates, nokehXk  and  yokeag,  means  '(what 
is)  softened.'  (w.  b.  g.) 


Bokohamin.    See  Rockahominy. 

Boktfko.    The  highest  of  the  Chilula 
villages  on  Redwood  cr.,  n.  Cal. 
Booktott.— Kroeber,  MS.,  Univ.Cal.  ( Yorok  name). 
Boqne-ohoh.— Gibbfl  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
ui,  139, 1858. 

Bolfe,  Thomas.  The  son  and  only  child 
of  the  celebrated  Pocahontas  (q.  v.)  of 
Virginia,  by  her  husband  John  Rolfe. 
He  was  Dom  in  England  in  1617,  shortly 
before  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  was 
educated  in  London  by  his  uncle,  Henry 
Rolfe.  On  reaching  manhood  he  came  to 
America,  where,  in  1641,  he  petitioned 
the  Virginia  government  for  permission  to 
visit  his  mother's  sister  and  uncle  among 
their  people,  then  at  war  with  the  Eng- 
lish. He  is  styled  by  one  writer  "a gen- 
tleman of  great  distinction  and  possessed 
of  ample  fortune,''  but  his  name  is  not 
conspicuous  in  the  records  of  his  time. 
He  left  one  daughter,  who  in  turn  left 
one  son,  through  whom  certain  families 
trace  descent  irom  Pocahontas.   (  j.  m.  ) 

Bomaine  {OrdmdriishipUy  'vermilion 
river,'  from  Montasnais  ordmdn  'vermil- 
ion', shipu  'river.*— Gerard).  A  Mon- 
tagnais  village  and  trading  station  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  at  the  mouth  of  Ro- 
maine  r.  In  1B84  the  inhabitants  num- 
bered 287. 

Oraad  Bonudno.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1884,  pt.  1, 
185, 1886.  Olonumosheebo.— Steams,  Labrador,  264, 
1884.    Bomaine.— Ibid. 

Boman  Hose  (Wocftnlf  'hook  nose'). 
A  former  noted  chief  of  the  Himoiyoqis 
warrior  society  of  the  Southern  Cheyenne. 
Thename"  Roman  Nose"  was  given  him 
by  the  whites;  his  proper  name  was  Sauts, 
'Bat'  He  was  promment  in  the  Indian 
wars  along  the  Kansas  frontier  between 
1864  and  1868,  and  led  the  attack  at  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Aricaree  Fork  or 
Beecher's  Island,  e.  Colorado,  Sept.  17-25, 
1868,  in  which  a  company  of  52  scouts 
under  command  of  Col.  (Gen.)  G.  A.  For- 
svth  successfully  held  off  several  hundred 
Cheyenne  warriors  for  8  days  until  help 
arrived.  Roman  Nose  was  shot  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day's  fight  and  died 
that  night  in  the  Indian  camp,  to  which 
he  had  been  removed  by  his  friends. 
See  Cheyenne.  (j.  m.) 

Bomonan.  A  division  of  the  Costanoan 
family  of  California,  presumably  on  San 
Francisco  peninsula  and  connected  with 
Dolores  mission,  San  Francisco.  Some- 
times included  under  the  term  Coetanos. 
Bomaaons.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  31, 1861. 
Bo-monaas.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. Tribes. it, 506, 1852. 
Bowaaaaa.— Hittell.  Hist.  Cal.,  i.  731. 1898. 

Bonatewiiiohroone.  The  Iroquois  name 
of  a  tribe,  probably  Algonquian,  formerly 
living  about  the  upper  Great  Lakes. 
They  sent  a  friendly  message  to  the 
Seneca  in  1715.— Livingston  (1715)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  445,  1865. 

Bonowadainie.  One  of  the  6  '* castles" 
of  the  Amikwa,  near  Michilimackinac, 
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Mich.,  in  1723.— Albany  Oonf.  (1723)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  693,  1865. 

Boot  Diggers.  A  band,  probably  Bho- 
ahoni,  but  given  by  Culberteon  (Smith- 
son  Rep.  ISSO,  144,  1851)  as  a  Crow  clan. 
See  Digger, 

Boot!.  For  economic  as  well  as  for  re- 
ligions purposes  the  Indians  used  the  va- 
rious [Kuts  of  plants  to  a  greater  extent 
than  substances  of  animal  or  mineral  char- 
acter. This  was  the  case  even  in  the  arid 
region,  although  plants  with  edible  roots 
are  limited  maml  v  to  areas  having  abun- 
dant rainfall.  The  more  important  uses 
of  roots  were  for  food,  for  medicine,  and 
for  dyes,  but  there  were  many  other 
uses,  as  for  basketry,  cordage,  lire-sticks, 
cement,  etc.,  and  for  chewing,  making 
salt,  and  flavoring. 

Plants  of  the  lily  family  furnished  the 
most  abundant  and  useful  root  food  of 
the  Indians  throughout  the  U.  S.  The 
Eskimo  of  Kowak  r.  ate  roots  of  the  wild 
parsnip,  which  they  secured  from  the 
caches  in  the  nests  of  field-mice.  The 
Indians  of  C.  Flattery  ate  camas  bulbs, 
procured  by  trade  from  tribes  to  their 
southward,  as  well  as  equisetum  roots, 
and  roots  of  fern,  grass,  water  plants, 
clover,  cinquefoil,  and  eelgrass.  Equi- 
setum tubers  and  eelgrass  roots  were 
eaten  raw;  other  roots  were  boiled  by 
means  of  hot  stones  or  baked  inpitovens. 
Camas  (q.  v. )  was  a  staple  root-iood  from 
the  Wasatch  mts.  in  Utah,  northward 
"and  westward;  it  was  an  article  of  wide- 
spread commerce,  influenced  the  migra- 
tion of  tribes,  and  might  have  become  in 
time  the  basis  of  primitive  agriculture, 
especially  in  the  valley  of  Columbia  r. 
Leiberg  says:  "Every  meadow  was  a 
camas  fleld.  The  plant  was  so  plentiful 
in  many  places  that  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  the  upper  8t  Marv  basin 
more  than  half  of  the  total  herbaceous 
vegetation  in  the  lowlands  was  composed 
of  this  one  species."  The  Skitswish 
people  congregated  here  in  the  summer 
to  dig  camas  and  to  hunt  deer.  The  root 
was  dug  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick.  In 
part  of  this  area  the  kouse  root  (q.  v.), 
second  only  to  camas  in  importance,  was 
dug  in  April  or  May,  before  camaa  was 
in  season.  This  root  is  the  racine  blanc 
of  the  Canadian  voyageurs.  It  was 
pounded  and  made  into  thin  cakes,  a  foot 
wide  and  3  ft  long,  which  were  ribbed 
hrom  the  impression  of  the  poles  on  which 
they  were  laid  over  the  fire  to  smoke-dry 
or  bake. 

The  tubers  of  the  arrowhead  plant 
(Sagittaria  arifolia  and  i^.  kUifoiia) ,  wap- 
patoo  (q.  V.)  in  Algonquian,  were  widely 
used  in  the  N.  W.  for  food.  When  pass- 
ing across  Chewaucan  marsh  of  the 
O^gon  plains,  e.  of  the  Klamath  res., 
Frtoont  noticed  large  patches  of  ground 


that  had  been  torn  up  by  Indian  women 
in  dimng  the  roots  of  the  wappatoo. 
The  Chippewa  and  AtlanticCoast  Indians 
also  made  use  of  them.  The  roots  of  the 
cattail  flag  and  bur  reed  were  eaten  by 
the  Klamath  of  Oregon,  who  used  also 
the  roots  of  carum,  calochortus,  and 
valerian.  The  Nez  Perc^  of  Idaho  ate 
the  balsam  root  (BaUamorrhiza  incana 
and  B,  BagittcUa)^  as  well  as  the  roots 
of  Carum  gairdneri,  Cctllirrho"t  pedata,  and 
PtUooalcM  sp. 

The  pomme  blanche,  Indian  turnip,  or 
prairie  potato  {Psoralea  esculerUa)  was 
prized  by  tribes  living  on  high  plains  from 
the  Saskatchewan  to  Louisianaand  Texas. 
The  root  was  dug  by  women  by  means 
of  a  pointed  stick,  then  dried,  {>ounded 
to  meal,  and  cooked  with  jerked  meat 
and  corn.  For  winter  use  these  roots 
were  cut  in  thin  slices  and  dried.  The 
Sioux  varied  their  diet  with  i  oots  of  the 
Indian  turnip,  two  kinds  of  water  lily, 
the  water  grass,  and  the  mdo  of  the 
Sioux,  called  by  the  French  pomme  de 
terre,  the  ground-nut  (Apios  apios).  To 
these  may  be  added  tne  tuber  of  milk- 
weed (Asclepias  tuberom),  valued  by  the 
Sioux  of  the  upper  Platte,  and  the  root 
of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  (Helianthm 
tuberosa),  eaten  by  the  Dakota  of  St 
Croix  r.  Other  Plains  tribes  gathered 
esculent  roots  to  eke  out  their  food  sup- 
ply; among  them  the  immense  roots  of 
the  wild  potato  (Ipomcpaleniophylld)  were 
dug  with  great  labor  ana  eaten  by  the 
Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  and  Kiowa.  The 
Miami,  Shawnee,  and  other  tribes  of  the 
middle  W.  ate  the  "man  of  the  earth" 
(Ipomcea  pandurcUa)  and  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke (Helianthus  tuberogus).  From  the 
universal  habit  among  Californian  tribes, 
especially  the  Paiute,  of  gathering  food 
roots,  the  name  **  Diggers*'  was  applied 
to  them  by  the  early  settlers  and  has 
remained  to  this  day  in  popular  usage. 
The  esculent  roots  growing  in  great  vari- 
ety in  California  were  a  considerable  addi- 
tion to  the  Indian  larder.  Among  the 
plants  thus  utilized  were  the  brake,  tule, 
calochortus,  camas,  and  various  lilies. 
Calochortus  bulbs,  called  wild  sago,  were 
eaten  also  by  the  tribes  of  Utah  and 
Arizona.  The  bulbs  are  starchy  and 
palatable,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Mormons, 
during  their  first  five  years  in  Utah,  con- 
sumed this  root  extensively. 

In  the  8.  W.  few  edible  roots  are 
found,  though  many  medicinal  roots  are 
gathered.  The  Hopi,  Zufii,  and  other 
tribes  eat  the  tubers  of  the  wild  potato 
(Solanum  jamemi).  The  Southern  and 
Eastern  tribes  also  made  use  of  the  potato. 
Though  this  acrid  tuber  is  unpalatable 
and  requires  much  preparation  to  render 
it  suitable  for  food,  many  tribes  recog- 
nized its  value.    The  Navaho,  especially, 
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dxjs  and  consamed  large  quantities  of  it, 
and  on  account  of  the  griping  caused  by 
eating  it,  they  ate  clay  with  it  as  a  pallia- 
tive. The  Pima,  Hopi,  and  other  Ari- 
zona tribes  habitually  chewed  the  roots 
of  certain  plants  having  sweet  or  muci- 
laginous properties. 

The  Seminole  of  Florida  possessed  a 
valuable  plant  called  coonti  (q.  v.),  the 
bulbous  starchy  root  of  which  was  con- 
verted into  flour.  The  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  the  coonti  industry  comprised 
mortars  and  pestles,  platforms,  masn  ves- 
sels, strainers,  and  vats.  The  starch, 
separated  from  the  mashed  root  by  wash- 
ing and  sedimentation,  was  fermented 
slightly,  dried  on  palmetto  leaves,  and 
made  into  bread.  A  demand  among  the 
whites  for  coonti  flour  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  several  mills  in  Florida 
The  coonti  industry  is  similar  to  the  cas- 
sava industry  of  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  method  of  manufacture  in  Flor- 
ida did  not  originate  there.  Hariot  men- 
tions 6  plants  the  roots  of  which  were 
valued  as  food  by  the  Virginia  Indians, 
giving  the  native  names,  appearance,  oc- 
currence, and  method  of  preparation. 
Many  of  the  medicinal  roots  oi  eastern 
and  "southern  U.  S.  were  adopted  by  the 
whites  from  the  Indian  pharmacopeia; 
some  of  these  are  still  known  by  their 
native  names,  and  about  40  are  quoted 
in  current  price  lists  of  crude  drugs. 
Indians  formerly  gathered  medicinal 
roots  to  supply  the  trade  that  arose  after 
the  coming  of  the  whites.  Many  roots 
were  exported,  especially  ginseng,  in 
which  there  was  an  extensive  commerce 
with  China;  and,  curiously  enough,  the 
Iroquois  name  for  the  plant  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  Chinese  name.  Gin- 
seng was  discovered  in  America  by  Lafitau 
in  1716,  and  under  the  French  rt^gime  in 
Canada  many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
were  sent  yearly  to  the  Orient.  In  Alaska 
ginseng  was  used  by  sorcerers  to  ^ve 
them  power.  Although  the  use  of  edible 
roots  by  the  Indians  was  ^neral,  they 
nowhere  practised  root  cultivation,  even 
in  its  incipient  stages.  In  the  U.  S.  the 
higher  agriculture,  represented  by  maize 
cultivation,  seems  to  nave  l)een  directly 
adopted  by  tribes  which  had  not  advanced 
to  the  stage  of  root  cultivation.  See 
Basketry f  Ih/es  and  Pigments,  Foody  Medi- 
cine and  Medicine-men, 

Consult  Palmer,  Food  Products  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  U.  S.  Agric. 
Rep.  1870,  1871;  Chamberlain  in  Vehr. 
d.  Berliner  Gesel.  f.  Anthr.,  551,  1895; 
Chesnut,  Plants  used  by  the  Indians  of 
Mendocino  co.,  Cal.,  Cont.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Herb.,  vii,  no.  3,  1902;  Coville,  Notes  on 
the  Plants  used  by  the  Klamath  Indians 
of  Oregon,  ibid.,  v,  no.  2,  1897;  Leiberg, 


ibid.,  V,  no.  1,  p.  37;  J.  0.  Dorsey  in  3d 
Rep.  B.A.  E.,  308,  1884;  MacCauley  in 
5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1887;  Hariot,  Briefe 
and  True  Report,  1590;  Hrdli^ka  in  Bull. 
34,  B.  A.  E.,  1908.  (w.  H.) 

Bofario.  See  Nuestra  Setlora  del  Hosa- 
rio. 

Bosoows.  A  former  Kecoughtan  settle- 
ment in  Elizabeth  City  co.,  Va. — Jeffer- 
son (1781),  Notes,  129,  1802. 

Bosf ,  John.  Chief  of  the  Cherokee ;  born 
in  Rossville,  Ga.,  Oct.  3,  1790;  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  1,  1866.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  immigrant  from  Scot- 
land by  a  Cherokee  wife  who  was  herself 
three-quarters  white.  His  boyhood  name 
of  Tsan-usdf,  *  Little  John,'  was  ex- 
changed when  he  reached  man's  estate 


for  that  of  Guwi^ruwi,  or  Cooweescoo- 
wee,  by  which  was  known  a  large  white 
bird  of  uncommon  occurrence,  perhaps 
the  ep-etor  the  swan.  He  went  to  school 
in  Kingston,  Tenn.  In  1809  he  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  Cherokee  in  Arkansas 
by  the  Indian  agent,  and  thenceforward 
till  the  close  of  his  life  he  remained  in 
the  public  service  of  his  nation.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Horseshoe,  and  in  other 
operations  of  the  Cherokee  contingent 
against  the  Creeks  in  1813-14,  he  was  ad- 
jutant of  the  Cherokee  regiment.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  national 
committee  of  the  Cherokee  Council  in 
1817,  and  drafted  the  reply  to  the  U.  S. 
commissioners  who  were  sent  to  negotiate 
the  exchange  of  the  Cherokee  lands  for 
others  w.  of  the  Mississippi.     In  the  con- 
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t68t  against  the  removal  his  talents  found 
play  and  recognition.  As  president  of 
the  national  committee  from  1819  till 
1826  he  was  instrumental  in  the  intro- 
duction of  school  and  mechanical  train- 
ing, and  led  in  the  development  of  the 
civilized  autonomous  government  em- 
bodied in  the  repubhcan  constitution 
adopted  in  1827.  He  was  associate  chief 
with  William  Hicks  in  that  year,  and 
president  of  the  Cherokee  constitutional 
convention.  From  1828  till  the  removal 
to  Indian  Ter.  in  1839  he  was  principal 
chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  heaaed 
the  various  national  delegations  that  vis- 
ited Washington  to  defend  the  ri^ht  of 
the  Cherokee  to  their  national  territory. 
After  the  arrival  in  Indian  Ter.,  he  was 
chosen  chief  of  the  uhited  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  held  that  office  until  his 
death,  although  during  the  dissensions 
caused  by  the  Civil  AVar  the  Federal  an- 
thorities  temporarily  deposed  him.  See 
Mooney,  Myths  of  the  Cherokee,  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  122,  150,  224,  226,  1900. 

Bonoheag.    See  Rokeag. 

Bouoonk.  A  Neusiok  village  in  1701, 
probably  on  lower  Neuse  r.,  in  Craven 
CO.,  N.  C— Lawson  (1709),  Hist  Car., 
384  1860. 

Boundkead  (Stmhta).  A  Wyandot 
(Huron)  chief  who  espoused  the  British 
cause  in  the  War  of  1812,  being  connected 
chiefly  with  Col.  Proctor's  command. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  history, 
and  though  spoken  of  as  a  fine-looking 
man  and  a  celebrated  Indian  chief,  his 
history  as  recorded  refers  only  to  the  time 
of  the  war  mentioned.  He  was  with 
Maj.  Muir,  of  Proctor's  command,  on  the 
Miami  near  Ft  Miami,  Ohio,  Sept.  27-28, 
1812,  and  urged  in  vain  the  English  com- 
mander to  hold  his  position  and  fight  the 
American  forces.  In  Oct.  following  he 
accompanied  Maj.  Muir  to  River  Raisin, 
where  Proctor  was  gathering  his  forces, 
and  later  in  the  same  year  he  met  his 
death.  Gen.  Proctor,  in  a  letter  dated 
Oct.  23,  1813,  states  that  "the  Indian 
cause  and  ours  experienced  a  serious  loss 
in  the  death  of  Round  Head.  * '  A  villi^ 
in  the  s.  w.  comer  of  Hardin  co.,  Ohio, 
his  early  home,  bore  his  name,  which 
survives  in  that  of  the  present  town  of 
Roundhead  built  on  its  site.  Roundhead 
had  a  brother  known  as  John  Battise,  a 
man  *  *  of  great  size  and  personal  strength, ' ' 
who  was  killed  at  Ft  Meigs  while  fight- 
ing for  the  British.  (c.  t.  ) 

Bopnount  A  Delaware  village  with  14 
warriors,  existing  about  1648,  near  C. 
May,  N.  J.— Evelin  (co.  1648)  quoted  by 
Proud,  Penn.,  i,  114,  1797. 

'BM9JLXkk(Rgd/ntLk,  'beginning' ).  A  Pima 
village  about  1  m.  b.  of  Sacaton  station, 
on  tne  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  R.  R.,  s. 
Arizona.— Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. 
23,  1908. 


BMtnk  {R»6tOLk\  '  water  standing' ).  A 
Pima  village  n.  w.  of  Casa  Blanca,  s.  Ari- 
zona.—Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
23,  1908. 

Bnehe  ( '  pigeon ' ) .     An  Iowa  gens. 
Lu'-ohiW— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  1&6, 1877.    Pigeon.— 
Ibid.    Ba'-toe.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  239, 
1887. 

Bnkhoha  ('pigeon').    An  Oto  gens. 
Lnto'-ja.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156, 1877.  &tt'-qtea.~ 
Doreey  in  15th  Re^.  B.  A.  E..  240, 1897. 

Butuen.  A  division  of  the  Costanoan 
famil}r,  formerly  about  Monterey,  Cal,, 
inhabiting  Monterey,  Sur,  and  Carmel  r. 
The  term  nas  been  made  to  include  also, 
as  a  subdivision,  the  so-called  Ralendaruk 
of  the  lower  Salinas  and  Pajaro  rs.  As 
early  as  1602  Vizcayno  wintered  among 
the  Rumsen  at  Monterey,  though  he  does 
not  mention  them  by  name.  The  first 
mission  founded  in  Cialifomia,  after  that 
of  San  Diego,  was  established  as  Carmelo 
in  Rumsen  territpry  in  1 770.  Six  or  eight 
Rumsen,  mostly  old  women,  survived 
about  Monterey  and  Carmel  in  1903.  The 
following  villages  of  the  Rumsen  are  men- 
tioned: Achas^  Echilat,  Guayusta,  Kar 
konkaruk,  Karmentaruka,  Sargentaruka, 
Tukutnut,  Wacbanaruka.  (a.  l.  k.) 
AchMtai.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 
Aohastli.— Latham  in  E^roc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  yi, 
79.1852-53.  Aohaitliaaa.— ChamiaBO  in  Kotzebne, 
Voy.,  III.  49,  1821.  Aohastliaat.— Lamanon  in 
Perouse,  Voy.,  il,  291, 1797.  Aohattlier.— Adelung, 
Mithridates,  in,  204,  1816.  Aohattliet.— Mayer, 
Mexico,  II,  89.  1853.  Aohiitas.— Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  Apr.  20, 1860.  Bumsenet.— Aiayef,  op.  clt. 
Bmnaiea.— Humboldt,  Essai  Pol..  1,821. 1811.  Bun- 
denet.— Hittell,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  797. 1898.  BuxiMaat.— 
Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860.  Buatienat.— 
Oallano,  Relacion,  164, 1802.  Kosleii.— Latham  in 
Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi,  79, 1864. 

Bnm^f  Village.  A  former  village  of  the 
Potawatomi,  about  4  m.  s.  of  South  Bend, 
St  Joseph  CO.,  Ind.  It  was  included  in 
the  lands  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  by  treaty  of 
Chicago,  Aug.  29,  1821. 

Bunning  Water.  A  former  Cherokee 
town  on  the  s.  b.  bank  of  Tennessee  r., 
below  Chattanooga,  near  the  n.  w.  Georgia 
line,  and  4  m.  above  Nickajack.  It  was 
settled  in  1782  by  Cherokee  who  espoused 
the  British  cause  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  was  known  as  one  of  the  Chick- 
amausa  towns.  It  was  destroyed  ip  the 
fall  of  1794.  See  Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E:,  map,  1887;  Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  54,  78,  1900. 

Bunonyea.  An  Iroquois  village  for- 
merly situated  near  Big  Flats,  Chemung 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  and  burned  Aug.  31,  1779,  by 
the  troops  under  Gen.  SuUivan. — Cook, 
Jour.  Sullivan's  Exped.,  381,  1887. 

Bontee.  A  circular  piece  of  flat  shell 
drilled  edgeways  and  probably  strung 
and  originally  used  as  an  ornament.  The 
name  rurdu  was  first  mentioned,  a  cen- 
tury after  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  by 
Beverley,  who  says  of  the  objects  so 
called:  **  Runtees  are  made  of  the  Conch- 
Shell  as  the  Peak  is,  only  the  Shape  is 
flat  and  round  like  a  Cheese,  and  drill' d 
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Edflre-ways''  (Hist.  Va., bk.  in,  145, 1705). 
Holmes  says  of  these  objects  (2d  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  230,  1883):  **The  fact  that  they 
are  found  in  widely  separated  localities 
indicates  that  they  were  probably  used 
in  trade  since  the  advent  of  the  whites." 
The  word  runiee  is  not  Algonquian,  but 
evidently  an  English  comiption  of  French 
arrondif  *  rounded,*  'made  round,'  short, 
perhaps,  for  ieaille  arrondie,  'shell  made 
round.'  Mr  Holmes  further  remarks 
that  '*this  is  probably  some  form  of 
bead  held  in  high  esteem  by  tribes  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  when  first  encountered 
by  the  whites,  who  have  taken  up  its 
manufacture  for  purposes  of  trade. "  RAle 
mentions  shell  ronds  {vaga''h'a^k)  worn 
at  the  neck  by  Abnasi  men,  one  of 
which  was  worth  one  beaver,  and  ronds 
(paghiganak)  of  the  women,  six  small 
ones  or  three  large  ones  of  which  were 
worth  one  beaver.  See  Beads,  Shells 
work.  (w.  B.G.) 

Bnvtari.  One  of  the  two  villa^  of  the 
Mandan  (q.  v.)  on  the  upper  Missouri  in 
North  Dakota  in  1804.  When  the  Man- 
dan  were  almost  destroyed  by  the  rav- 
ages of  smallpox  in  1837,  the  remnant 
abandoned  their  villages  to  the  Ankara 
and  established  a  new  settlement  nearer 
Kni  f e  river.  They  subsequently  removed 
to  Ft  Berthold. 

Vnptodi.— Matthe¥r8,  Ethnoff.  Hidatsa,  14,  1877. 
Sooptahee.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  1. 120, 1814. 
Boop-tar-ha.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Discoy.,  24, 1806. 
Soop-tar'-har.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Trav.,  19.  1807. 
Boop-tar-he.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  256, 
1904.  Soop-tar-hae.— Ibid.,  212.  Kop-tar-ha.>-Am. 
St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  710.  1832.  Bohptare.— 
MaximUlan  Tray.,  835, 1843.  Biiptari.— Matthews, 
loc.  cit. 

BuBsian  influence.  Russian  influence 
on  the  natives  of  N.  W.  America  be^an 
with  the  voyage  of  Bering  (1741),  which 
revealed  the  wealth  of  peltries  to  the 
traders  of  e.  Siberia.  The  Siberian  re- 
gion had  been  mostly  subjected  by  the 
traders  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
but  the  processes  of  intertribal  trade  had 
carried  the  wrought  iron  of  the  Yakut, 
the  pipes  and  tobacco  of  Mongolia,  among 
these  people  much  earlier  than  the  ad- 
vent of  I^ussians,  who  were  the  first  to 
introduce  firearms.  But  the  intense  hos- 
tility between  the  Siberian  and 'American 
Eskimo  at  Bering  strait  restricted  the 
trade  and  the  intercontinental  influences 
for  many  years  later. 

The  traders  conouered  the  Aleut,  but 
were  checked  by  the  more  warlike  Ko- 
diak. Eskimo  and  by  internal  dissensions; 
onij^  "yith  the  formation  of  a  general 
trading  association  (1781)  and  its  sequel, 
a  government  monopoly  (1790  and  1799), 
were  exploration  and  trade  systemat- 
ically organized.  S.  and  e.  of  Cook 
inlet  the  Russians  had  to  meet  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Spaniards,  the  English,  and 
the  free  American  traders  as  well  as  the 


well-armed  and  warlike  Tlingit  tribes, 
Haida,  etc.  In  the  eastern  interior  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  began  to 'draw 
away  trade  as  early  as  1810.  Owing  to 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Spanish  author- 
ities and  the  need  of  food  supplies,  the 
Russians  bought,  in  1811,  a  small  tract  of 
land  from  the  natives  at  Bodega  h&y, 
Cal.,  and  later  one  at  Russian  r.,  where 
they  raised  cereals  for  the  support  of  the 
more  northerly  colonies  and  aid  a  little 
trading.  In  this  way  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  natives  of  California.  As 
they  found  the  Tlingit  would  not  trade 
with  them,  they  brougjht  Aleut  sea-otter 
hunters  from  the  n.,  with  their  kaiaks,  to 
hunt  on  the  otter  grounds  of  the  Alexan- 
der archipelago^  the  California  coast,  and 
on  at  least  one  occasion  came  with  one  of 
these  parties  as  far  s.  as  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara ids.,  the  visit  lingering  in  the  mind 
of  the  last  surviving  Smta  Rosa  islander 
late  in  the  eighties.  With  the  progress 
of  exploration  direct  trade  and  contact 
with  the  natives  on  the  N.  W.  coast  pro- 
ceeded about  as  follows: 
Aleutian  islands  (Russian),  1741-1867. 
Southeastern  Alaska  (Russian),  1804- 

1867. 
California  (Russian),  1811-1841. 
Norton  sound  and  Yukon  delta  (Rus- 
sian vessels),  1818-1822. 
Norton     sound    (permanent    trading 

posts,  R.  A.  Co. ),  1832-1867. 
8t  Matthew  and  St  Lawrence  islands, 

1810-1867. 
Upper  Yukon  (permanent  posts,  H.  B. 

Co.),  1839-1867. 
Lower  Yukon  (permanent  posts,  Rus- 
sian), 1838-1867. 
Bering   strait,   Kotzebue   sound,   and 

coast  northward,  first  trade,  1820. 
Bering   strait,   Kotzebue   sound,  and 
coast  northward,  beginning  of  regu- 
lar annual  trade,  18&. 
Arctic  coast  w.  of  Return  reef,  first  trade, 

1825. 
Arctic  coast  e.  of  Return  reef  (English), 

1825. 
Tanana  river  people,  first  contact  (Eng- 
lish), 1863. 
Cook  inlet  and  Kodiak,  introduction  of 

cattle,  1850. 

First  school  by  Russians  (at  Kodiak) 

for  Eskimo,  by  order  of  Shelikoff, 

1795. 

First  school  by  Russians  for  Tlingit  (at 

Sitka),  by  order  of  Etolin,  about  1844. 

Second  school  at  Kodiak,  by  order  of 

Resanoff,  1805. 
Desultory  mission  work  (Aleut  and  at 

Kodiak),  1793-1816. 
Systematic  mission  work   (Sitka,  Ko- 
diak, Aleut) ,  1816-1908. 
Sjrstematic  mission  work  (Lower  Yu- 
kon), about  1860. 
Distribution. — Aleut  were  transported 
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B.  and  8.  and  in  later  years  as  servants  at 
the  trading  posts.  Each  trading  post  of 
importance  nad  a  Yakut  fisherman  in 
charge  of  saUnon  traps.  Califomian  na- 
tives were  taken  to  Kodiak  in  1841,  where 
there  was  a  small  village  of  superannuated 
Company's  servants  as  late  as  1870 — now, 
probably,  all  dead.  Some  Kanaka  from 
Oahu  took  part  (ca.  1850)  in  the  Ck>m- 
pany's  whaling  expeditions,  which  had 
no  great  success. 

Oianges  of  suttenance,  cmd  stimulants, — 
The  art  of  distilling  was  introduced 
among  the  Tlingit  by  Russian  convicts 
about  1796,  and,  though  forbidden  under 
severe  penalties  by  me  Company,  was 
secretly  practised  at  many  of  the  isolated 
trading  posts.  The  use  of  cereals  as  food 
was  hardly  known  until  the  sixties,  ex- 
cept among  the  Company's  servants  at 
poets.  The  same  may  De  said  of  sugar  and 
tea.  They  were  known  as  gifts  or  lux- 
uries, not  as  trading  goods.  The  natives 
until  1867  lived  entirely  off  the  natural 
food  resources  of  the  country,  as  did  most 
of  the  Russians  and  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's men. 

(Nothing. — Cotton  drill,  cloth,  and 
blankets  took  the  place  of  the  more  valu- 
able furs  early  in  the  history  of  the  trade, 
but  till  recently  skins  and  native  foot- 
wear held  their  own  as  vastly  better  for 
winter  wear. 

IboUf  utensilSy  and  guns, — The  first  iron 
tools  were  made  in  imitation  of  the  stone 
and  native  copper  tools  and  weapons 
(iron  celts  were  called  **toe6");  exotic 
forms  came  very  slowly  into  use.  The 
native,  as  late  as  1866,  preferred  to  buy 
malleable  iron  or  wood-nles,  and  to  make 
his  own  tools  in  ancient  shapes.  Kettles 
and  frying-pans  were  first  adopted  of 
exotic  utensils.  Guns  came  first  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  free  traders; 
percussion  guns  came  only  in  the  sixties. 
Flint-and-steel  was  eagerly  accepted  from 
the  very  first,  matches  only  alK)ut  1867. 
Axes,  sheath  knives,  and  saws  were  al- 
ways sought  in  trade;  other  tools  made 
their  way  much  more  slowly. 

OmamerUs. — ^These,  except  pearl  but- 
tons (among  the  Tlingit)  and  Chinese 
cash,  were  hardly  salable  among  the 
practical  Alaskan  natives.  There  was 
practically  no  sale  for  such  things  except 
dentalium shell,  small  mirrors, and  copper 
or  brass  wire  for  rings  or  bangles,  which 
the  natives  made  themselves.  Bright- 
colored  blankets  and  striped  drilling  were 
a  good  de^l  used,  and  certain  kinds  of 
b^ds,  which  were  used  as  a  sort  of  cur- 
rency quite  as  much  as  for  ornament 

Tobcuxo, — ^This  probably  reached  the 
Bering  strait  region  (with  pipes)  by  in- 
tertribal commerce  from  Mongolia  before 
the  Russians  brought  it.  The  American 
type  of  pipe  was  not  found  there  until 


much  later,  and  was  rarely  seen  until 
after  1867.  The  Mongolian  type  of  pipe 
is  not  known  s.  and  b.  of  Bristol  bay. 
where  the  Russians  first  introduced 
tobacco,  but  was  universal  n.  and  w.  of  that 
locality.  Tobacco  isnotmentioned  in  early 
lists  of  trading  goods,  and  was  probably 
only  in  general  use  after  the  Russians 
had  made  permanent  settlements  or  trad- 
ing posts. 

Language.—The  Chinook  jai^gon  was 
introduced,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
formed,  by  free  traders  in  s.  b.  Alaska, 
and  was  also  more  or  less  used  in  this 
region  by  the  Russian  traders.  In  the 
Eskimo  r^on  a  jargon  arose,  composed 
of  Russian,  Eskimo,  and  Hawaiian  words, 
corrupted,  and  used  without  infiection. 
This  jargon  has  been  in  use  frpm  Bristol 
bay  to  Pt  Barrow  and  on  the  Eskimo 
coast  of  Siberia,  and  has  been  frequently 
mistaken  by  hasty  travelers  and  recorded 
in  vocabularies  as  an  Eskimo  dialect 
The  Veca  vocabularies  were  partly  of 
this  kind.  The  Aleut  used  Russian,  and 
so  far  as  is  known  never  had  a  jargon. 

Myths  and  retiaion, — The  Aleut  were 
converted  to  the  ureek  Church,  of  which 
they  are,  so  far  as  they  understand  it,  de- 
voted members,  though  retaining  secretly 
much  of  their  ancient  religion.  On  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  Alaska  the  influence 
of  theGreekChurch  was  infinitesimal,and 
consisted  in  a  purely  nominal  adherence 
by  rare  individuals  to  a  few  formalities. 
From  what  is  known  of  the  myths  and 
mythology  of  either  Tlingit  or  Eskimo, 
there  was  in  them,  upto  1868,  no  trace  of 
Christian  teaching.  With  the  first  intro- 
duction of  Russian  priests  in  1793,  it  is 
probable  that  native  children  were  taught 
to  repeat  the  responses  and  catechism  and 
join  m  the  intoned  service.  The  teach- 
ing of  reading,  writing,  and  other  secular 
branches  did  not  come  in  most  cases  till 
much  later,  but  the  dates  are  not  recorded. 

Population. — Zymotic  diseases,  nor- 
mally unknown  in  the  region,  at  various 
times  have  been  introduced  by  traders  and 
have  proved  very  i&taX  in  approximately 
theorderfollowing:  scarletfever,  measles, 
smallpox,  syphilis.  The  last-named  was 
introduced  into  the  Norton  Sound  re- 
gion by  the  American  Telegraph  Expedi- 
tion in  1866,  the  Russians  having  oeen 
successful  in  excluding  it  up  to  that  time. 
A  disease  affecting  the  bones  is  noticeable 
in  many  prehistoric  skeletons,  but  seems 
not  to  nave  been  syphilitic.  After  the 
warfare  with  the  early  traders  ceased, 
the  natives  under  Russian  auspices,  when 
friendly,  were  carefully  protected  as  pur- 
veyors of  peltries,  and  probably  did  not 
seriously  diminish  in  numbers  under  the 
conditions  then  existing. 

In  general  the  Russians  endeavored  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  among  the  natives 
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(other  than  Aleut  and  Tlingit),  and 
succeeded  fairly  well  in  so  doing.  The 
Russian  law  attaching  the  individual  to 
the  soil  (zemlia)  of  his  commune  operated 
to  prevent  legal  marriages  between  native 
Americans,  whose  **  zemlia"  was  Ameri- 
can, and  Russian  servants  of  the  com- 
pany whose  '* zemlia''  was  Russian;  since 
when  the  latter  finished  his  term  of  serv- 
ice (if  not  in  debt  to  the  company)  he 
was  obliged  to  go  back  to  his  original 
domicile,  while  he  could  not  take  his 
native  wife  away  from  her  legal  domicile 
or  "zemlia.''  In  this  way  numerous 
anions  not  legally  sanctioned  grew  up, 
and  the  women  who  entered  into  them 
were  apparently  regarded  socially  as  in 
no  way  less  respectable  than  the  oc- 
casional Russian  wives  with  whom  they 
associated  on  apparently  equal  terms,  and 
they  made  as  devoted  partners  and 
mothers.  At  the  transfer  of  Alaska  to  the 
United  States,  many  of  these  unions  were 
legalized  by  authority  of  the  Czar  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
which  permitted  Russian  residents  to  re- 
main and  become  American  citizens  if 
they  saw  fit  The  children  of  these 
unions  with  Tlingit,  Eskimo,  Aleut,  or 
Californian  natives  formed  a  large  and  in- 
telligent class  on  the  N.  W.  coa^  known 
to  the  Russians  as  ** Creoles,"  a  class 
which  gave  many  officials  and  at  least 
one  governor  (Etolin)  to  Russian 
America.  The  Russo-Tlmgit  and  Russo- 
Kskimo  crosses  were  the  most  numerous 
and  fertile.  The  issue  of  casual  and 
mercenary  unions  was  a  small  factor,  as 
the  women  in  the  case  were  usually  in- 
fertile. The  purity  of  the  Aleut  blood 
probably  suffered  most  from  this  cause, 
as  that  of  a  subject  people;  while  the 
quasi-legitimate  unions  above  referred  to 
frequently  produced  lai^  families  which 
later  formed  an  important  element  of  the 
civilized  population.  (w.  h.  d.  ) 

Bussian  Biver  Porno.  A  collective  term 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  numerous  Porno 
villages  lying  in  the  valley  of  Russian  r., 
Cal. 

8a.  The  Tobacco  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblos  of  Nambe,  N.  Mex.,  and  Hano, 
Ariz. 

OiL— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 1891  (Hano 
name).  Ha'-to.— Ibid.  (Navaho  name).  Pi'-ba.— 
Ibid.  iHopiname).  8i.— Fewkesin  Am.  Anthr.. 
VII,  166, 18W  ( Hano  form).  Ba-tdia.— Hodge,  Ibid., 
IX,  362, 1896  (Nambe  form;  tdda  =*  people* ). 

BaameiL  A  Salish  tribe  on  Kwalekum 
r.,  E.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.  They  speak 
the  Puntlatsh  dialect.  Probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Qualicum  cited  below,  who 
numbered  14  in  1909. 

Kwa-le-oum.-<^n.  Ind.  Aff.  1880, 816, 1881.  Kwan- 
la-ouni.— Ibid.,  808,  1879.  Qualioum.— Ibid.,  pt.  ii, 
161,  1901.  Qoawlloam.— Ibid.,  120,  1880.  ftuhU- 
oum.— Ibid.,  map,  1881.  Saamen.— Boas.  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1887. 

Sabasta.  A  collective  term  applieci  to 
the  Indians  of  Laredo  and  Principe  chan- 


nels, Brit  Col.  By  Kane  it  was  made 
to  include  the  Kitkatla,  Kitkahta,  and 
Neeslous  of  the  Tsimshian,  and  the 
Kitamat  and  Kitlope  of  the  Kwakiutl. 
Babaasa.— Dunn,  Hist.  Oreg.,  273.  1844.  SabaMaa 
Indians.— Kane,  Wand.  In  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  Be- 
baMa.— Dunn,  op.  cit. 

Babtata.  A  Jumano  (Tawehash]  chief 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Concnos  in 
Chihuahua,  bom  in  New  Mexico.  In  Oct 
1683,  he  went  to  Paso  del  Norte,  Texas,  and 
asked  Gov.  Cruzate  for  missions  for  his 
people  and  their  friends,  and  for  protection 
against  the  Apache.  His  native  name  was 
Sabeata,  but  he  had  been  baptized  Juan, 
at  Parral.  It  was  his  story  of  the  "great 
kingdom  of  the  Texas"  that  led  to  Do- 
mingo de  Mendoza's  expedition  to  the 
interior  of  Texas  in  1683-84.  Sabeata  ac- 
companied the  expedition,  but  before  it 
returned  he  stained  the  ill-will  of  the 
Si>aniards  ana  absconded.  Meanwhile 
missions  were  established  for  his  people 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Conchos  (Mendoza, 
Viage,  1683-84,  MS.  in  Archive  Gen.). 
In  1691  Sabeata  was  met  on  the  Rio 
Guadalupe  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his 
people  on  their  annual  buffalo  hunt.  He 
still  carried  his  Spanish  commission  as 
**govemorj"  and  he  asked  Massanet  for 
more  missionaries  (Massanet,  Diarioque 
hicieron  los  padres  misioneros,  Mem.  de 
Nueva  EspafSa,  xx vii,  98-103,  MS. ).  His 
name  appears  also  as  labiata,  Safiata,* 
and  Saveata.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Babino.  An  Abnaki  village  in  1608  at 
the  mouth  of  Kennebec  r.,  Me.,  probably 
on  the  w.  side  of  the  main  channel. 
8abino.-€trachey  (1618)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
III.  801.  1863.  Babanoa.— Sewell.  ibid.,  yii,  804, 
1876  (the  ciiief).  Babeno.— Ballard  in  Rep.  U.  8. 
Coast  Surv.  1868, 257. 1871  (trans.  •  where  the  river 
makes  into  the  land ').  Babanoa.— Strachey  (1618) 
in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in,  301, 1853. 

Bable.  One  of  the  divisions  of  the  Ot- 
tawa. Toward  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury they  were  settled  at  Mackinaw, 
Mich. 

Oeas  da  Babla.'BacQueville  de  la  Potheiie,  iv, 
59, 1753.  Outaouak  of  the  Sable.— Doc.  of  1695  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix.  627,  1856.  Outaoiiattiia- 
gouo.^Jes.  Rel.  1667,  17,  1858.  Sables.— Doc.  of 
1698,  ibid.,  683.  Sablex.— BacqueviUe  de  la  Poth- 
erie,  iv,  94,  J  753. 

Baboba.  A  Luiseflo  village,  said  to  have 
been  the  principal  one  of  San  Jacinto  res., 
Cal.  Though  Luisefio,  the  dialect  differs 
somewhat  from  that  at  San  Luis  Rey. 
San  Jacinto  res.,  established  6  m.  from 
San  Jacinto,  consists  of  2,960  acres  of 
poor,  almost  waterless  land.  The  original 
dwellings  of  the  Saboba  people  were 
jacales,  out  these  gave  place  in  turn  to 
adobe  and  frame  houses.  They  gain  a 
livelihood  chiefly  by  laboring  for  white 
people,  and  by  cultivating  the  150  acres  of ' 
irrigable  land  contained  in  their  reserva- 
tion. Saboba  village  contains  a  Catholic 
church,  and  a  Government  school  that 
was  the  first  to  l)e  established  among  the 
s.  California  Indians.    The  Saboba  peo- 
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pie  formerly  made  baskets  in  considerable 
numbers.  They  are  said  to  have  a  no- 
ticeable strain  of  Mexican  blood.  They 
are  inclined  to  drunkenness,  especially  on 
the  feast  day  held  in  celebration  of  Mex- 
ican independence,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  liquor  by  the  wnites.  In  1909 
the  population  was  140. 
LabobA.— Lovett  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  124. 1866  (mis- 
print). Xatale  d«  Maiio.— Williamson  in  Ann. 
Pnb.  Hist.  Soc.  8.  Gal.,  ii-ni,  139, 1909.  Saboba.— 
Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep.  Miss.  Ind.,  17,  1888. 
San  Ja4siBto.— Burton  (1863)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  117, 1867;  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  176. 
1902.  Bavora.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Archseol.  and  Ethnol.,  viii,  86,  1908  (Serrano 
name).  BaTovovam.— Ibid,  (name  for  inhabit- 
ants) .  Boboba.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1906, 191, 1906  (said 
to  mean  '  cold ' ).  Bovoro.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal. 
Pub..  Am.  Arcnseol.  and  Ethnol.,  vni,  89,  1906 
(native  form). 

Baoagawea.  A  Shoshoni  woman  who 
accompanied  Lewis  and  Clark.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Toussaint  Charbonneau,  a 
French  Canadian  voyageur  living  among 
the  Hidatsa,  who  was  engaged  by  the  ex- 
plorers as  interpreter,  and  she  was  de- 
sirous of  retummff  to  her  own  people, 
the  Shoshoni  of  tne  Rocky  mts..  from 
whom  she  had  been  captured  by  tne  Hi- 
datsa and  sold  to  Charbonneau  when 
about  1 4  years  of  age.  On  the  Missouri  r. 
her  husband,  by  his  bad  seamanship,  over- 
turned the  boat  on  which  were  the  records 
of  the  expedition,  but  as  they  floated 
in  the  river  they  were  seized  by  Saca- 
gawea  and  thus  preserved.  The  leaders 
of  the  expedition  have  recorded  praises 
of  the  fortitude  and  serviceableness  ex- 
hibited on  many  occasions  by  Bird  woman, 
as  she  was  also  called,  the  English  ren- 
dering of  her  Hidatsa  name  {tsakaka, 
*  bird* ;  miaj  otherwise  wia^  bia^  *  woman ' ) , 
though  she  was  encumbered  by  an  infant, 
born  during  the  journey.  When  Lewis 
and  Clark  came  to  the  first  band  of 
Shoshoni,  of  which  her  brother  had  be- 
come chief,  Sacagawea  acted  as  interpreter 
and  enabled  the  expedition  to  obtain  po- 
nies, without  which  they  could  not  have 
crossed  the  divide.  Of  her,  Lewis  wrote: 
**Sah-cah-gar-we-ah  our  Indian  woman 
was  one  of  the  female  prisoners  taken  at 
that  time  tho'  I  cannot  discover  that  she 
shews  any  immotion  of  sorrow  in  recol- 
lecting this  event,  or  of  joy  in  being  again 
restored  to  her  native  country;  if  she  has 
enough  to  eat  and  a  few  trinkets  to  wear 
I  believe  she  would  be  perfectly  content 
anywhere."  (Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  1, 283, 1904. )  On  the  return  jour- 
ney she  guided  Capt.  Clark's  party,  when 
they  were  lost,  through  the  mountain 
passes  of  Mon  tana.  She  remained  among 
the  Shoshoni  in  Wyoming,  and  when  the 
Wind  River  res.  was  created  took  up  her 
abode  there  with  her  son,  and  there  she 
died,  near  Ft  Washakie,  Apr.  9,  1884, 
almost  a  hundred  years  of  age.  Her  grave 
is  marked  with  a  brass  tablet,  presented 
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by  Timothy  F.  Burke,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
The  last  h^ord  of  her  husbana  was  in  1838, 
when  Larpenteur  saw  him  in  the  Hidatsa 
country.  He  was  then  an  old  man.  A 
bronze  statue  of  this  heroine  of  the  expe- 
dition was  erected  in  City  Park,  Portland, 
Greg.,  in  the  summer  of  1905,  and  another 
statue  is  to  be  placed  in  the  State  capitol 
at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  Consult  Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  1904-05;  Hebard  in 
Jour.  Am.  Hist.,  i,  no.  3,  1907;  Fletcher 
in  Out  West,  xxiii,  no.  2,  3, 1905;  Coues, 
Forty  Years  a  Fur  Trader,  1898;  Wheeler 
and  Brindley  in  Cont  Hist.  Soc.  Mont, 
VII,  1910.  (f.  H.) 

Baoakay^.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687  (Mar- 
gry,  D^Cj  III,  410,  1878),  while  he  was 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red  r. 
of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe, 
as  one  of  his  allies. 

Baeatpada.  A  Calusa  village  on  the 
s.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1570.— Fon- 
taneda  Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans., 
19,  1854. 

Baoaton  (from  Nahuatl  sacaion^  'small 
grass  ^  dim.  of  zacaUy  Hispanized  zacate^ 
*grass*,  *hay').  A  former  small  settle- 
ment and  trading  station  of  the  Pima,  on 
the  Gila  r.,  about  22  m.  b.  of  Maricopa 
station  and  16  m.  n.  of  Casa  Grande  sta^ 
tion  on  the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  s.  Arizona.  In 
1858  it  had  204  inhabitants,  and  in  1863, 
144.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
is  now  the  seat  of  the  Pima  agency, 
which  controls  the  Pima,  Maricopa,  and 
Papaffo  tribes,  numbering  about  6,500, 
and  nas  a  flourishing  begirding  school. 
See  Uluriiuc, 

Kii'-a-ki.— Russell.  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  18.  1902 
(*big  house':  Pima  name).  Baeatoae.— Brown, 
Apache  Ck)untry,  114.  1869.  Baketon.— Box.  Ad- 
Tentures,  325. 1869.  Booatoon.— Bailey  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  207,  1858.  T6taik.— ten  Kate  quoted  by 
Gatsehet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  xx,  199,  1888  (Pima 
name). 

Baohal.  Given  by  Wilkes  (U.  8.  Expl. 
Exped.,  V,  132, 133,  1844)  as  the  name  of 
a  tribe,  numbering  40,  on  a  lake  of  the 
same  name  and  on  Chehalis  r..  s.  w. 
Wash. ,  into  which  the  lake  flows  *  *  tnrough 
a  river  also  called  Sachal." 

Sachem.  ( 1 )  In  the  form  of  government 
of  the  Indians  of  Massachusetts,  the  su- 
preme ruler  of  a  territory  inhabited  by  a 
certain  number  of  tribes,  each  governed 
by  an  inferior  sachem  generally  called  by 
tne  colonists  a  sagamore  (a  cognate  word 
of  Abnaki  origin) ,  and  acting  under  his 
command  and  protection.  The  dignity 
was  hereditary,  never  elective.  (^  By 
extension,  a  name  given  by  writers  to  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  of  other  North  American 
Indians.  (3)  One  of  a  body  of  high  offi- 
cials in  the  Tammany  Society  of  New 
York  city. 

The  name  sachim  first  occurs  in  Moiirt*8 
Relation  (1622),  and  next  in  Winslow's 
Grood  Newes  from  New  England  (1624). 
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The  plural  form  given  by  Roger  Williams 
(1643)  shows  that  the  word  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  gdchimau.  The  name  is  from 
the  Narraganset  dialect,  one  of  the  prom- 
inent phonetic  peculiarities  of  which 
was  the  assibilation  of  gutturals.  Sdchi- 
mau{ =sdt9himau )  is  by  assibilation  of  orig- 
inal k  from  8dkimau=Abnaki  BcP^ma^ 
(whence,  by  corruption,  «a^amor«)=PaB- 
samaquoddy  «>^o=Lenape  8akimau= 
Chippewa  Bdgima^  all  raoical  words — 
words  that  cannot  now  be  referred  to  any 
known  root 

The  word  has  given  rise  to  the  adjective 
BochemiCf  and  the  substantives  aachemdom 
and  sachemship  (Gookin,  1674).  A  Long 
Island  serpent,  probably  the  milk-snake, 
has  been  (»lled  sachem-wiake.  See  Chief s, 
Govemmtntt  Snmmore,  (w.  r.  q.) 

Baoheriton  (Sa'Cher-i-ton) ,  A  division 
of  the  Skoton,  mentioned  m  the  treaty  of 
Nov.  18, 1854  (U.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  23, 1873) , 
as  dwelling  on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 

8&ohim.    See  Sachem, 

Baohnen.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  6, 
1860. 

Baokagoming.    See  Sagakomi. 

Baokhoef  {SukhooSj  *  Black  Kettle,'  a 
chiefs  name. — Ruttenber).  A  Kitcha- 
wank  village  in  1684,  on  the  site  of  Peeks- 
kill.  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y. 
8Mluio«t.— Ruttenber,  Ttibes  Hudson  R.,  79, 1872; 
see  also  Ruttenber,  Ind.  Oeoe.  Names,  80,  1906. 
BaaokkUL— Van  der  Donck  (1668)  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenber, ibid.,  72. 

Baolan.  A  former  ^oup  or  division  of 
the  Costanoan  family  mhabiting  the  shore 
of  San  Francisco  bay,  Cal.,  opposite  San 
Francisco,  at  Oakland  or  somewhat  to 
the  s.  They  were  subject  to  the  Dolores 
mission.  Tneir  dialect  appears  to  have 
been  very  different  from  other  Costanoan 
dialects. 

OhMUB.~Taylor  in  Cal.  F&rmer^  Oct.  18,  1861< 
OhaoUnet.— Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  I, 


lanes. — ^Ibid. 


1,1884. 


Saolan.— Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta, 
Idiomas  Califomias,  1821,  MS.  trans.,  B.  A.  E. 
SaUau.— Choris,  Voy.  Pitt.,  6,  1822.  Soolaa.— 
Cbamiaso  in  Kotzebue,  Voy.,  iii,  51, 1821. 

Baoonnet.  A  band  or  small  tribe  living 
near  Sakonnet  pt.,  Newport  co.,  R  I., 
connected  with  the  Wampanoag  or  the 
Narraganset.  Under  the  woman  chief 
Ashawonks  they  took  the  side  of  the 
English  in  King  Philip's  war  of  1676,  and 
from  her  their  land  was  purchased  by  the 
whites.  In  1700  they  numbered  about 
400;  but  in  1763  they  were  visited  by  an 
epidemic  which  considerably  diminished 
their  numbers,  so  that  by  1803  they  had 
dwindled  to  a  dozen  persons,  living  near 
Compton.  Their  chief  village  bore  the 
name  of  the  tribe.  (j.  m.  ) 

Saoonet.— WlUiams  (1649)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
8d  8.,  IX,  281,  1846.  Baoonnet.— Parsons,  Ind. 
Names  R.  I.,  25,  1861  (the  point).  Sagkonate.— 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  ix.  199,  1804. 
Sakonatt.— Cotton  (1674),  ibid.,  I,  200, 1806.  Sauc- 
konnet— Stiles  (1672),  ibid.,  x,  U4,  1809.    Boato 


nook.— Doc.  of  1676  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Chron., 
68,  1836.  Beaoonet  — Winslow  (1676)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  6.,  V,  10,  1861.  Beaoonnet— 
Walley  (1690),  ibid.,  247.  Soakonnat.— Ibid.,  1st  s., 
IX,  199,  1804.  Baoonatt.— Hinckley  (1682),  ibid., 
4th  8.,  V,  78,  1861.  Baoonnatt— Mayhew  (1671), 
ibid.,  1st  8.,  Yi,  196,  1800.    Bakonatt.— Hinckley 

il685),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  v,  188.  1861.  Bakoanat.— 
linckley  (1685),  ibid..  134.  Bogkonata.— Church 
(1716).  ibid.,  Ist  8.,  IX,  199, 1804. 

Baorifloe.  In  spite  of  the  present  very 
jfeneral  application  of  this  term,  its  orig- 
inal connection  with  religion  is  shown 
by  the  meaning  of  the  word  itself,  *'to 
make  sacred.''  Instead  of  the  simple 
dedication  of  objects  to  a  deitj;  or  deities, 
however,  such  as  this  would  imply,  it  is 
associated  in  the  minds  of  most  people 
with  the  idea  of  self-abnegation,  or  the 
giving  up  of  something  valuable  on  the 
part  of  the  sacrificer.  Yet  this  is  but 
one  of  several  ideas  i)ertaining  to  sacrifice 
in  the  minds  of  primitive  people,  and 
Tylor  in  his  standard  work  on  Primitive 
Culture  has  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell 
while  summing  up  the  evolution — or  per- 
haps we  should  rather  say  devolution — 
of  sacrifice  when  he  states  that  'Hhe  ruder 
conception  that  the  deity  takes  and 
values  the  offering  for  itself,  gives  place  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  idea  of  mere  homage 
expressed  by  a  gift,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  negative  view  that  the  virtue  lies  in 
the  worshipper  depriving  himself  of  some- 
thing prized . "  *  *  These  ideas, '  *  he  adds, 
may  be  broadly  distinguished  as  the  gift- 
theory,  the  homage-theory,  and  the  ab- 
negation-theory." From  what  follows 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  gift-theory  was 
the  dominant  one  among  Indian  tribes, 
yet  the  ordeals  of  such  a  ceremony  as  the 
Sun-dance  show  plainly  that  the  abnega- 
tion-theory occupied  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  thought  of  some  tribes;  nor  can 
we  deny  that  the  homaffe-theory  was 
also  entertained,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  isolate  it  thoroughly  from  the  others. 
In  all  this  the  differences  in  point  of  view 
between  North  American  Indians  and 
the  lower  classes  of  so-called  civilized 
races  on  the  subject  of  sacrifice  is  not 
very  great.  A  far  greater  distinction  is 
that  between  the  view  that  sacrifice  pro- 
duces a  change  in  the  deity  beneficial  to 
the  worshipper,  and  the  view  that  sacri- 
fice produces  a  beneficial  change  in  the 
worshipper  himself. 

To  understand  each  sacrifice  properly, 
six  questions  need  to  be  answerea:  (1) 
who  sacrifices,  ( 2)  to  what  being  or  beings 
the  sacrifice  is  offered,  (3)  the  nature  of 
the  sacrifice,  (4)  the  method  of  offering 
it,  (5)  the  time  when  it  was  performed, 
and  (6)  its  object. 

In  that  part  of  North  America  n.  of 
Mexico  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
sacrifices  were  offered  by  individuals, 
either  male  or  female,  as  when  bits  of  food 
were  thrown  into  the  fire  during  meals,  or 
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articles  were  laid  apon  sacred  rocks  or 
upon  shrines.  The  offering  of  first-froits 
among  the  Natchez  was  made  by  each 
faither  of  a  family,  and  on  certain  occa- 
sions when  a  live  stag  was  sacrificed  by 
the  Iroqnois  it  was  the  oldest  man  of  the 
hut  or  village  that  gave  the  death-blow. 
At  the  moose  feast  of  the  Montagnais  the 
sacrifice  was  made  by  him  who  had  killed 
the  animal.  Amon^  the  Moskhoeean 
tribes  a  special  sacrifice  was  offered  by 
the  war  leader  and  his  religions  assistant 
before  starting  out  npon  an  expedition, 
and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
leaders  of  war  or  hunting  parties  took 
the  lead  also  in  sacrifices  and  all  other 
observances  having  in  view  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  But  just  as  the  Mus- 
khogean  war  leader  had  a  religious  assis- 
tant to  share  his  duties,  so  warriors  on 
the  N.  Pacific  coast  were  always  accom- 
panied by  at  least  one  shaman.  In  pre- 
scribing what  offerings  should  be  made  in 
case  of  sickness,  the  shaman  was  an  ab- 
solute guide,  thouffh  the  offerings  were 
actually  furnished  by  the  fiunily  of  the 
sick  man  and  were  often  a  mere  payment 
to  the  shaman  himself.  Society  and 
tribal  rites  and  ceremonies  were  oftener 
than  not  themselves  considered  as  sacri- 
fices, and  thus  furnish  us  with  examples 
of  sacrifices  puticipated  in  by  laige  bodies 
of  people.  Not  as  frequently  as  in  the 
Old  World,  and  yet  occasionally  (wit- 
ness, for  instance,  the  White  Doff  cere- 
mony of  the  Iro(|uois  and  the  human 
sacrifice  of  the  Skidi  Pawnee),  there  is  a 
special  national  sacrifice  consummated  by 
chosen  individuals  to  whom  the  title  of 
*  *  priest ' '  may  very  properly  be  applied. 

A  complete  answer  to  the  second  ques- 
tion would  necessitate  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  superhuman  beings  conceived  of  by 
every  Indian  tribe,  as  well  as  those  ma- 
terial beings  and  objects  which  were  sup- 
posed to  possess  supernatural  power  in 
the  slightest  degree.  Nevertheless  it  may 
be  of  mterest  to  mention  some  of  those 
of  which  there  is  direct  information. 
The  most  prominent  are:  the  sky,  the 
earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  the  winds,  the  thunder,  the 
mountains,  rocks  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
particularly  those  of  pejculiar  appearance 
or  such  as  resemble  things  animate,  cer- 
tain animals  and  trees,  springs,  places 
where  paint  was  obtained,  eddies  and  rap- 
ids in  rivers,  and  a  number  of  monsters 
supposed  to  dwell  beneath  the  surface  of 
lakes,  rivers,  and  the  ocean.  In  the  case 
of  the  natural  objects  mentioned,  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  it  was  not  the  object 
itself  in  any  case  which  was  thus  ap- 
proached, but  the  animating  soul  of  eacn. 
tn  addition,  offerings  were  made  to  per- 
sonal manitos  and  medicine  bundles  by 
the  possessors  of  the  same,  by  shamans 


to  their  gniardian  spirits,  and  even  by  the 
laity  to  snamans,  tnough  in  this  last  case 
the  shaman  was  perhaps  considered  only 
as  an  intermediary.  In  several  cases, 
even  by  christianized  Indians,  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  missionaries,  to  the  crosses 
which  they  carried  or  set  up,  and  to  the 
mission  churches. 

The  article  by  iar  the  most  widely  used 
in  sacrifice  was  native  tobacco.  Nextcame 
articles  of  food,  and  then  articles  of  cloth- 
ing and  adornment,  particularly  the  latter. 
Hunting  and  fishing  implements  are 
mentioned  less  frequently,  evidently  be- 
cause it  would  be  more  a^eeable  to  the 
deity  to  receive  food  outright  than  the 
means  for  obtaining  it  Dogs,  particu- 
larly white  ones,  were  sacrifices  by  the 
Iroquois,  Oree,  Ottawa,  Illinois,  and  re- 
lated tribes,  and  in  at  least  one  feast  by  the 
Arikara  and  the  Skidi  Pawnee.  In  the 
buffalo  country  its  place  seems  to  have 
been  taken  in  a  measure  bv  the  buffalo, 
the  skin  of  a  white  animal  being  asain 
preferred.  In  one  early  narrative  a  ouf- 
falo-skin  is  mentioned  among  sacrifices 
offered  by  the  Illinois,  while  me  skull  of 
a  buffalo  was  hung  at  the  top  of  an  Arap- 
aho  medicine-lodge  erected  by  youths  just 

Previous  to  their  first  war  expedition, 
'he  greatest  importance,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  attached  to  it  by  the  Man- 
dan,  who  preferred  the  skin  of  a  young 
white  cow  Duffalo,  or,  failing  that,  the  skin 
of  a  white  bull  or  an  old  cow.  The  offal 
of  a  buffalo  was  sacrificed  by  the  Arikara. 
Offerings  of  bears,  or  rather  the  skins  and 
skulls  of  these  animals,  are  referred  to 
among  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquian  tribes 
of  the  N.  B.  forest  country,  being  men- 
tioned as  far  w.  as  the  Illinois.  A  kind 
of  bear  sacrifice  also  existed  along  the 
K.  Pacific  coast  and  the  neighboring 
mountain  region.  Deer,  elk,  and  moose 
were  sacrificed  by  the  Iroquois  and  Algon- 
quian tribes  of  the  N.  and  E.  *  Deer-hoofs 
were  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  N.  W. 
tribes,  and  were  used  to  make  fringes  for 
the  dancing  skirt  or  apron  of  a  slmman; 
it  is  natural,  therefore,  to  find  them  men- 
tioned in  a  list  of  articles  sacrificed  by  the 
Ooeur  d' Alines.  In  the  same  list  wolf- 
tails  also  occur.  On  the  n.  Pacific  coast 
we  find  cuts  of  whale,  pieces  of  fresh  or 
dried  fish 2  and  ^p:^ease  of  all  kinds.  A 
Montagnais  sacnfice  consisted  of  eels, 
while  the  Mistassin  sacrificed  fish-bones. 
Among  birds  the  first  place  is  taken  by 
the  eagle,  which  appears  to  have  been 
employed  everywhere,  the  part  offered 
being  the  down,  wings,  or  tail.  Feathers 
of  other  birds,  especially  those  of  a  red 
color,  like  the  flicker-feathers  of  the  n. 
Pacific  coast,  are  also  mentioned.  In  this 
connection  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  feathered  prayer-sticks  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Pueblos,  Navaho,  and  Apache.    It  is  pos- 
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sible  that  similar  devices  were  employed 
elsewhere,  since  Maximilian  mentions  in 
a  Mandan  sacrifice  'Mittle  sticks  or  rods 
to  which  some  feathers  were  attached.'' 
Sticks  without  any  such  attachment  the 
Iroquois  were  accustomed  to  throw  upon 
a  certain  sacred  stone  whenever  thev 
passed.  Among  lima  offerinss  Russell 
mentions  twigs  of  the  creosote  Dush,  and 
small  stones.  Next  to  tobacco,  com  was 
the  most  highly  prized  vegetal  product  in 
most  of  North  America,  and  we  conse- 
quently find  it  used  in  sacrifices  and  cere- 
monies by  most  of  the  agricultural  tribes. 
Adair  states  that  the  only  sacrifice  of  com 
among  the  Creeks  was  at  their  annual 
festival  which  corresponds  to  the  harvest 
feast  or  feast  of  in^thering,  in  the  Old 
World  (see  Busk).  In  some  form  or 
other  it  is  probable  that  this  was  repre- 
sented among  all  the  corn-raising  tnbes 
of  the  E.  and  S.  As  mi^ht  have  k^n  ex- 
pected, this  form  of  sacrifice  also  assumes 
miportant  proportions  amone  the  tribes 
of  the  8.  W. — the  Pueblos,  Navaho,  and 
Apache— a  constant  sacrifice  among  them 
being  sacred  meal,  while  amons  the  Paw- 
nee of  the  plains  mush  was  used.  Amons 
othersacrifices  of  vegetal  character  should 
be  mentioned  the  red  cedar-bark  which 
figures  so  prominently  in  the  secret- 
society  performances  of  the  Indians  on 
the  N.  racific  coast.  A  large  Iroquois 
sacrifice,  made  in  response  to  a  dream, 
contained,  among  other  articles,  four 
measures  of  sunflower  seed  and  as  many 
of  beans.  The  incense  root  of  the  Hupa 
should  also  be  noted  in  this  connec- 
tion. Manufactured  articles  were  repre- 
sented by  blankets,  arrows,  powder  and 
lead,  shell  beads  and  articles  made  of 
them,  pans,  kettles,  elk-skin  fishinff-lines, 
cloth  of  various  kinds,  especially  red 
cloth,  rings,  bracelets,  pipes,  knives, 
wooden  and  clay  images,  guns,  and  hatch- 
ets. The  predilection  for  red,  already 
remarked  in  connection  with  feathers  and 
cloth,  finds  expression  also  in  a  very  wide 
use  of  red  paint  for  sacrificial  purposes. 
Paint,  like  any  other  article,  might  be  of- 
fered loose  to  a  supernatural  wing,  but 
usually  it  was  daubed  upon  the  stone, 
tree,  or  other  object  to  which  it  was  de- 
sired to  show  respect.  In  their  own  cere- 
monies Dakota  women  use  blue  paint 
oftener  than  red,  but  this  is  not  a  con- 
stant indication  of  sex. 

Unless  the  customary  immolation  of 
a  number  of  captives  at  the  end  of  a 
war  expedition  ma^  be  considered  sacri- 
ficial, human  sacrifices  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  particularly  common  n.  of 
Mexico,  though  there  are  a  number  of 
instances.  Perhaps  the  best  known  is 
that  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  female  captive 
to  the  morning  star  by  the  Skidi  Pawnee. 
An  early  missionary  tells  of  the  sacrifice 


of  a  female  captive  by  the  Iroquois,  and 
states  that  parts  of  her  body  were  sent 
to  the  other  villi^;e6  of  the  tribe  to  be 
eaten.  It  appears  from  Cuoq  that  the 
Nipissing  formerly  offered  a  young  female 
captive  upon  an  elevated  platform  as  a 
sacrifice  to  ''the  god  of  war,"  but  the 
wording  leaves  us  somewhat  in  doubt 
whether  the  sacrifice  was  anything 
more  than  symbolic  In  ancient  times 
Kansa  Indians  put  the  hearts  of  slain 
foes  into  the  fire  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
winds,  but  later,  animals  such  as  deer 
and  grouse  were  substituted.  The  Hu- 
rons  burned  the  viscera  and  a  portion  of 
the  flesh  of  one  who  had  been  drowned 
or  had  died  of  a  cold  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Sky  god,  who  was  supposed  to  be  angry. 
In  1700,  when  Iberville  was  among  the 
Taensa  villages,  their  temple  was  strack 
by  a  thunderbolt  and  burned,  upon  which 
five  women  threw  their  infants  into  the 
fiames  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  offended  deity, 
and  more  would  have  done  the  same  had 
not  the  French  interposed.  On  another 
occasion  the  Iroquois  drove  arrows  into 
the  body  of  a  new-bora  babe,  ground  up 
its  bones,  and  swallowed  a  little  of  the 
resultant  powder  before  starting  out  to 
war;  but  this  may  have  been  a  war-medi- 
cine rather  than  a  trae  sacrifice.  Since 
the  highest  class  of  nobles  among  the 
Natchez  and  Taensa  were  supposQ^  to  be 
of  divine  origin,  the  slaughter  of  a  num- 
ber of  servants,  and  of  other  members 
of  their  families,  to  wait  on  them  in  the 
hereafter,  was  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice, 
although  of  an  unusual  character.  An- 
other form  of  human  sacrifice  was  the 
offering  of  scalps.  Among  the  Arapaho 
these  were  hung  up  in  the  medicine  lod^e, 
and  on  one  occasion  De  Smet  passed  a 
pole  on  the  bank  of  the  Missouri  on  which 
nung  a  scalp  offered  by  the  Arikara.  He 
assumed  that  this  was  a  sacrifice  to  the 
sun,  but  more  likely  it  was  to  some  river 
monster.  At  the  time  of  the  Sun-dance, 
pieces  of  flesh  were  cut  from  their  bodies 
by  the  participants,  offered  to  the  sun, 
and  then  placed  under  a  buffalo  chip. 
In  fact  all  the  mutilations  inflicted  at  the 
Sun-dance  and  related  ceremonies,  such 
as  cutting  off  finger-joints  and  slitting  the 
flesh  for  the  attachment  of  thongs,  par- 
took of  the  character  of  sacrifices,  it  is 
said  that  the  blood  shed  in  tearing  these 
thonp  through  the  flesh  was  acceptable 
to  Tirtlwa,  chief  deity  of  the  Pawnee. 
On  one  occasion  each  member  of  a  war- 
partv  sacrificed  a  small  piece  of  flesh 
cut  from  his  tongue.  Hair — presumably 
human  hair— is  mentioned  among  sacri- 
fices offered  by  the  Arikara  and  the 
Ntlakyapamuk,  but  more  often  it  was 
cut  or  singed  off  out  of  respect  for  the 
dead.  Before  passing  from  this  subject 
it  should   be  noted  that  certain  other 
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sacrifioee  are  believed  to  have  been  snb- 
stituted  for  an  earlier  sacrifice  of  human 
beings,  just  as  the  Kansa  substituted 
animals  of  various  kinds  for  human 
hearts.  Hewitt  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  white  dog  of  the  Iroquois  has  been 
substituted  in  this  way;  while  Fewkes 
regards  the  pra^rer-sticks  of  the  8.  W.  as 
representing  animals  or  human  beings. 
There  are  many  points  in  favor  of  such 
views,  but  it  wilt  not  do  to  theorize  too 
far  on  the  basis  of  general  resemblances. 
Finally,  it  is  important  to  remark  that 
the  object  of  sacrifice  being  usually  to 
please  a  supernatural  being  oy  acting  in 
accordance  with  his  supp(Med  desires,  it 
is  obvious  that  sonss,  dances,  feasts,  and 
ceremonies  generaUy  may  be  employed 
for  the  same  end  and  in  such  cases  prop- 
erly faXi  within  the  same  category.  They 
are  viewed  in  this  light  by  the  Indians 
themselves. 

The  method  of  sacrificing  depended 
on  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  itself  and 
the  being[  who  was  supposed  to  receive 
it  Offerings  were  generally  made  to 
sacred  stones  by  layine  the  articles  on  or 
near  them,  inserting  them  in  crevices,  or 
throwing  them  in  their  direction.  As 
already  noted,  red  paint  was  usuallv 
smeared  upon  objects  considered  sacrea, 
and  Ntlakyapamuk  women  always  paint- 
ed their  races  red  when  they  went  to 
gather  berries  or  to  dig  roots  on  certain 
mountains,  or  just  before  they  came  in 
sight  of  certain  lakes.  When  mountains 
or  rocks  were  close  to  some  body  of  water, 
however,  they  might  be  considered, 
as  among  the  Haioa,  the  dwellings  of 
subaqueous  beings,  and  sacrifices  were 
then  thrown  into  the  water  in  front  of 
them.  The  Hai^a  always  placed  on  a 
paddle  the  articles  to  be  sacrificed,  re- 
peated a  prayer  or  request,  and  let  them 
slide  into  the  sea.  Sacrifices  to  more  dis- 
tant beings  or  those  not  so  distinctly  local- 
ized were  put  into  the  fire.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  white  dog  of  the 
Iroquois,  the  human  victim  of  the  Skidi, 
and  a  Muskho^ean  deer  sacrifice  men- 
tioned by  Adair,  in  which  the  animal 
was  burned  on  a  fire  of  green  boughs, 
complete  cremation  took  place.  Usuall};, 
however,  only  part  of  the  animal  or  arti- 
cle was  consumed,  the  rest  being  eaten 
or  otherwise  employed  or  thrown  away. 
At  feasts  or  even  oniinary  repasts  a  little 
meat,  fish,  grease,  etc,  was  often  thrown 
into  the  fire,  though  sometimes  merely 
on  the  ground.  Among  the  Kiowa  any 
drink-offering,  such  as  water  or  coffee, 
was  poured  out  on  the  ground  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  earth,  but  by  the  N.  W.  coast 
tribes  the  same  thing  was  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  departed.  An  early  mis- 
sionary observes  that  the  Hurons  threw 
tobacco  on  the  red-hot  stones  in  their 


sweat-lodge  when  bathing.  Still  another 
method  of  offering  sacrifices  was  to  place 
them  on  trees  or  poles.  Dogs  were  nune 
on  trees  or  tall  poles  by  the  central  Af 
gonquians  and  some  of  the  Plains  tribes, 
and  white  buffalo-skins  were  treated  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  Mandan  and 
by  other  tribes  of  the  northern  plains. 
These  were  offered  to  the  sun,  the  lord 
of  life,  or  to  other  principal  or  celestial 
deity,  but  offerings  were  made  in  the 
same  manner  to  beings  in  lakes,  rivers, 
and  springs,  except  that  in  such  cases  the 
poles  were  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  wa- 
ter. One  case  of  sickness  is  recorded  in 
which  three  dogs  were  hung  to  the  door 
of  the  house  as  an  offering  for  recovery. 
Such  sacrifices,  as  well  as  those  placed 
upon  rocks  and  other  natural  features, 
were  allowed  to  remain  until  they  rotted 
to  pieces,  though  they  were  sometimes 
plundered  by  foreign  tribes  and  quite 
uniformly  bv  white  people.  In  other 
cases  valuable  objects  were  simply  pre- 
sented or  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time 
and  afterward  removed.  Vessels  or  uten- 
sils so  offered  maj  have  been  regarded 
as  lent  to  the  deity,  but  in  the  case  of 
food  the  idea  was  usually  present  that  su- 
pernatural beings  partook  only  of  the  spirit 
of  the  food  and  man  could  very  properlj 
devour  its  substance.  Fewkes  states  this 
to  be  the  belief  of  the  Hopi;  and  a 
missionary  to  one  of  the  Eastern  tribes 
remarks  that  during  a  certain  feast  they 
would  ask  their  deity  to  take  food,  yet 
offered  him  nothing.  A  large  number 
of  feasts  amonff  American  Indian  tribes 
doubtless  had  this  communion  character. 
In  other  cases  the  deity  might  be  fed  by 
placing;  food  in  the  mouth  of  a  mask  rep- 
resenting him.  At  most  sacrificial  feasts 
the  food  was  devoured  by  all  alike.  Only 
occasionally  do  we  find  that  function  ap- 
propriated by  shamans,  priests,  or  some 
special  class  of  persons  as  was  so  fre- 
quently the  case  in  the  Old  World.  The 
Natchez,  however,  present  an  example  to 
the  contrary,  food  being  taken  to  the 
temple,  offered  to  the  gods  there,  and 
then  sent  to  the  houses  of  the  chief  and 
his  principal  men.  Tobacco  was  some- 
times offered  loose,  but  oftener  in  a  pipe, 
the  stem  of  the  pipe  being  presented  to 
the  deity^  or  whifra  of  smoke  directed 
toward  mm,  a  common  custom  bein^  to 
offer  it  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  zemth, 
and  nadir,  successively.  Even  without 
any  accompanying  actions  it  was  often 
supposed  that  the  spiritual  part  of  to- 
bacco, when  smoked  ceremonially,  was 
wafted  to  the  presence  of  the  eods. 
Powdered  tobacco  was  sometimes  blown 
into  the  air  or  upon  some  sacred  object, 
and  eagle  down  was  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  Not  infrequently  the  sacrifice 
bore  a  symbolic  resemblance  to  the  ob- 
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iect  defiired  by  the  person  sacrificing. 
Thus  the  Hnpa  offer  dry  incense  root 
upon  a  rock,  near  which  dwells  a  being 
supposed  to  nave  control  of  the  weather, 
when  they  desire  the  rains  to  cease,  but 
incense  root  mixed  with  water  when 
they  wish  the  frosts  to  melt  and  disap- 
pear. In  the  same  way  Alaskan  Eskimo, 
when  animals  of  a  certain  species  are 
scarce,  offer  the  skin  of  such  an  animal 
to  the  moon  in  order  that  the  being  who 
resides  there  may  send  them  more. 

Sacrifices  to  rocks,  rapids,  eddies,  and 
other  natural  features  were  usually  made 
every  time  a  person  passed  them,  and  of- 
ferings at  meals  and  leasts  were  of  course 
governed  by  the  time  these  occurred,  the 
latter  being  often  held  as  the  result  of  a 
dream  or  a  vow.  The  white  dog  feast  of 
the  Iroquois  was  celebrated  five  days  af- 
ter the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon 
following  the  winter  solstice.  The  har- 
vest feast  of  the  Southern  tribes  and  the 
corn-planting  sacrifice  of  the  Quapaw 
were  m  the  same  way  dependent  on  the 
succession  of  the  seasons,  as  was  the 
Ntlakyapamuk  sacrifice  of  the  first  ber- 
ries of  the  season.  Sacrifices  to  the 
thunder-beings  were  naturally  most  com- 
mon during  uiunderstorms,  and  periods 
of  want,  war,  or  disease  determined  oth- 
ers. The  Pawnee  and  the  Creeks  sacri- 
ficed part  or  sometimes  the  whole  of  the 
first  buffalo  or  deer  killed  during  both 
their  summer  and  winter  hunts.  The 
first  buffalo  killed  by  a  young  Pawnee 
boy  was  also  offered,  and  a  special  offer- 
ing was  made  in  this  tribe  when  the  first 
thunder  was  heard  in  the  spring  and  it 
was  known  that  winter  was  over.  The 
Skidi  Pawnee  made  their  human  sacri- 
fice ''about  corn-planting  time,"  but  it 
was  not  annual.  According  to  Gushing 
there  was  annually  among  the  Zufii  a 
grand  sacrifice  of  praver-sticks  by  the 
"Prey  Brotherhood  Priesthood  of  the 
medical  societies,''  and  at  the  full  moon 
of  each  month  lesser  sacrifices  of  the 
same  kind  by  the  male  members  of  the 
Prey  clans. 

The  objects  for  which  sacrifices  were 
made  were  as  numerous  and  varied  as 
the  desires  of  the  suppliants.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  all  was,  as  usual,  to 
escape  evils  and  secure  benefits.  Natu- 
rally enough,  considering  the  economic 
conditions  among  Indian  tribes,  food  was 
asked  for  most  frequently.  Second  only 
to  this  came  freedom  from  illness.  Other 
petitions  were  for  good  weather,  the  ces- 
sation of  storms,  a  calm  sea,  rain,  good 
crops  of  com,  increase  of  courage  and 
success  in  war,  hunting,  or  fishing,  assis- 
tance in  passing  rapids  or  dangerous  reefs, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  home  and 
the  family.    A  full  consideration  of  this 

anestion,  however,  comes  rather  under 
be  head  of  Prayer  (q.  v.). 


As  on  mythology  and  prayer,  a  dis- 
cussion of  sacrifice  borders  closely  also 
on  mortuary  customs,  the  shades  of  the 
dead  bein^  invoked  and  presented  with 
food,  clothmg,  etc.,  much  as  in  the  case 
of  higher  powers.  There  are  many  cases 
in  whidi  supernatural  beings  are  said  to 
have  been  men  originally,  but  a  real  wor- 
ship of  ancestors  as  such  appears  to  be 
altogether  absent  in  spite  of  the  almo^ 
divine  honors  which  were  paid  dead 
chie&i  among  the  Natchez.  In  dealing 
with  tobacco  we  touch  on  the  subject 
of  incense,  which  may  be  defined  as  a 
sacrifice  to  please  ^e  sense  of  smell  of 
the  deity  just  as  food  pleases  his  palate, 
and  songs,  dances,  and  ceremonies  please 
his  ears  and  eyes.  On  another  side  we  ap- 
proach the  question  of  taboos,  which  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  prohibitions 
against  doing  certain  things  displeasing 
to  the  gods;  and  we  find  ourselves  even 
concerned  with  confession,  since  among 
the  Eskimo  confession  of  the  transgres- 
Edon  of  a  taboo  secures  inmiunity  from 
its  harmful  consequences.  Consecration 
confronts  us  in  the  Natchez  custom  of 
presentingseed  to  the  temple  before  plant- 
mg,  and  atonement  is  sugg^ted  by  the 
case  of  the  Iroquois,  who,  having  dreamed 
that  he  had  been  captured  and  burned  at 
the  stake,  assisted  oy  his  friends  went 
through  a  mimic  representation  of  bum- 
ihg  at  the  stake,  but  substituted  a  dog 
for  his  own  person.  Finally,  from  the 
sacrifice,  prayer,  feast,  dance,  and  cere- 
mony designed  to  please,  placate,  and 
secure  the  interest  of  supernatural  beings, 
we  find  ourselves  passing  over  into  me 
charms,  magic  formulae,  and  observances 
by  which  it  is  believed  that  his  power 
can  be  compelled  almost  independently 
of  his  own  volition.  Such  a  transition  is 
indicated  by  the  Lillooet  belief  that  cold* 
weather,  snow,  or  rain  may  be  brought 
on  by  burning  the  skin  of  an  animal 
having  control  over  it 

One  of  the  best  discussions  of  sacrifice 
among  lower  races  generally  is  nven  by 
Tvlor  (Primitive  Culture,  ii,  376-410). 
Material  regarding  American  tribes  in 
particular  must  be  gathered  from  a  large 
number  of  works,  of  which  the  following 
are  a  few :  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  National  Museum;  Contributions  to 
North  American  Ethnology,  ix;  Memoirs 
and  Bulletins  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History;  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Publications  in  American  Archee- 
ology  and  Ethnology;  Reports  of  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  of  Harvard  University; 
American  Anthropologist  (old  and  new 
series) ;  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore; 
Reports  of  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  to  investigate  the  Northwestern 
Tribes  of  Canada,  and  Reports  of  the 
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Ethnological  Survey  of  Canada;  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada; 
Transactions  of  the  Canadian  Institute; 
Jesuit  Relations;  Thwaites,  Early  West- 
em  Travels;  Gatschet,  Creek  Migration 
Legend,  1884-88;  Adair,  History  of  the 
American  Indians,  1775;  Curtis,  North 
American  Indian,  i-v,  1907-09.    (j.  r.  s. ) 

Saesiol.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 
1861. 

Baetpilt  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Flirfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co. , 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 1861. 

Badammo.  Given  by  Jesus  Marfa  (Re- 
iacion,  MS.,  1691)  as  a  synonym  for 
Apache.  Jesus  Marfa  and  Belisle  (Mar- 
gry,  D^.,  VI,  344, 1886)  evidently  heard 
the  same  name  for  Apache  when  among 
the  Hasina!  of  Texas.  La  Harpe,  how- 
ever, makes  Sadamons  synonvmous  with 
Tftyos,  which  would  seem  to  nave  been  a 
Tonkawa  tribe.  Perhaps  it  was  a  general 
term  for  the  hostile  tribes  n.  and  w.  of  the 
Hasinai. 

ladimmo.—JewM  Maria,  op.  cit.  Badamoa.— Bel- 
iale,  op.  cit.  Badam<nn.~La  Harpe,  Jour.  Hist., 
271, 18U.  BadiriuMft.— Biyeia,  Diailo,  leg.  2768, 
1786. 

Badanet.  A  former  rancheria  con- 
nected with  Dolores  mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Sadekanaktie.  A  nrincipal  Onondaga 
chief  and  sp^aiker,  nrst  mentioned  at  a 
council  at  Onondaga,  N.  Y..  Jan.  29, 1690. 
His  name  is  variously  spelled,  and  was 
the  national  council  name.  He  was 
speaker  at  Albany.  Feb.  25, 1693,  and  then 
announced  Gov.  Fletcher's  name  of  Cay- 
enquiragoe,  or  Swift  Arrow.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  councils  of  1698  and 
1699,  and  went  to  Albany  in  1700  through 
fear  of  poisoning.  Colden  thought  his 
lameness  a  convenient  excuse,  but  he  was 
carried  into  a  council  in  1693  by  four 
men.  Sakoghsinnakichte  (a  fuller  form 
of  the  name)  died  in  1701.  and  at  his  con- 
dolence in  June  another  chief  bearing  the 
same  name  was  nominated.  His  name 
appears  in  many  forms,  including  Ada- 

3narande,  Adaiquarondo,  Aqueendera, 
iqueendero,  Aquenderonde,  Kaqueen- 
dera,  Kaqueendero,  Sadaganacktie,  Sade- 
ganaktie,  Sadeganastie,  Sadegeenaghtie, 
Sadekanaktie,  Sakoghonnakichte,  Suda- 
gunachte.  (w.  m.  b.  ) 

Sadekanaktie.  An  Onondaga  chief  who 
succeeded  another  of  that  name  in  1701, 
and  signed  the  Beaver  land  deed  of  that 
year  and  its  renewal  in  1 726.  In  the  first 
the  name  is  written  Sade^nasticj  in  the 
second.  Sad^eenaghtie,  Wolf  tnbe,  his 
totem' being  a  bent  arrow.  He  made  two 
long speechesat  Albany  in  Aug.  1710,  when 
he  was  called  Kaquendero,  but  he  was 
not  so  prominent  in  council  as  his  prede- 
oesBor  nad  been.  (w.  m.  b.  ) 


Ba^agakl-lanai  {S^adju^gal  Wnoa ) .  A 
feunily  of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida. 
They  claim  to  be  descended  from  a  woman 
named  Hehlu-keingans.  along  with  the 
Kona-kegawai,  Djiguaanl-lanas,  Stawas- 
haidagai,  and  ICaiahl-lanas.  Until  re- 
cently they  did  not  stand  very  high  in  the 
social  scale,  but  owing  to  nis  personal 
popularity  their  chief  in  1901  had  become 
town  chief  of  Masset  This  famil}^  is  said 
to  have  had  4  unnamed  subdivisions. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  275,  1905. 
Baliijiifwaii  alth  LeBBas.~Harri8on  in  Proc.  Roy. 
8oc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  125, 1896.  Sa  adsS'fuatl  U'nat.— 
Boa«,  Twelfth  JReport  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Canada, 
28,  ISM. 

Ballata.    See  SabeaUjL 

Sagadahoc  (Abnaki:  Sangedffiok,  'at 
the  river  mouth  or  outflow.' — Gerard). 
A  villaee  at  the  mouth  of  Kennebec  r.,  in 
•  Sagadanoc  co..  Me.,  in  1614.  Kendall, 
about  1807,  found  some  Indians  living  at 
St  Francis^  Canada,  who  said  they  Had 
formerly  lived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
nebec They  were  probably  a  part  of  the 
Wewenoc  or  Ameaguntacook. 
OsanaWdaraakiao.— KendaU,  TrayM.m,  144, 1809. 
SacMaliook.— Smith  (1681 )  in  Man.  HiBt.  Soc.  Coll., 
8d  B..  m,  22,  1888.  Zanffhe'daraakiao.— Kendall, 
op.  cit 

Sagaigiminini  (Make  people',  from 
saoma&n  'lake',  inXni  'man'}.  A  tribe 
which  lived  s.  w.  of  Ottawa  r.,  Ontario, 
about  1640. 

Bfachigaairiiiiiek.^JeB.  Rel.  for  1646,  84,  1858. 
B>gahifaniriBi.-Je».  Rel.  for  1640.  84,  1858. 
Sigaffjiniwini.— Wm.  Jones,  inf n,  1906  (correct 
form).  BakahiffaairioadL-Jes.  Rel.  for  1648,  62, 
1858. 

BagakomL  The  name  of  a  certain  smok- 
ing mixture,  or  substitute  for  tobacco, 
applied  also  to  the  bearberry  bush  (  Aro 
tostaphylos  uva-mrgi)  or  other  shrubs  the 
leaves  and  bark  of  which  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  word,  which  has 
come  into  English  through  Canadian 
French,  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed 
(Richardson,  ArcticExped.,ii,303, 1861), 
a  corruption  of  the  »ao-d-cammi>  of  the 
voyaeeurs  and  coureurs  de  bois  of  the 
N.  W.,  but  is  of  Algonquian  origin.  It 
is  derived  from  sagdkomin,  which,  in 
Chippewa  and  closelv  related  dialects, 
signines  *  smoking-leal  berry . '  The  form 
9agdkcmx  occurs  in  Lahontan  (Voy.,  it, 
63,  1703)  and  other  writers  of  the  early 
years  of  the  18th  century.       (a.  f.  c. ) 

Bagamite.  A  porridse  of  boiled  com, 
afavoritedish  of  the  early  settlers,  derived 
from  the  Indians.  The  word  occurs  early 
in  Canadian  French,  being  found  in  Sa- 
gard-Th^odat  (1632),  and  survives  still 
in  Louisiana,  wnither  it  was  carried  from 
New  France.  As Cuoq  (Lex.  Algonq.,15, 
1886)  points  out,  the  term  never  meant 

*  soup '  or  *  porridge  *  in  the  language  from 
whidi  it  w^  taken.  The  word  kisaga- 
mite  signifies  in  Nipiseing,  Chippewa, 
and  closely  related  Algonquian  dialects, 

*  the  broth  (flgami)  is  hot*  {htsdnamitew^  *  it 
is  a  hot  liqmd ' — Baraga) .    In  English  the 
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word  occurs  also  as  Mgamityy  as  in  Lewis 
andClark(Trav.,ni,2,1817).   (a.p.c.)  , 

Sagamore.  A  corraption  of  scfl^g'ma?^^ 
the  Abnaki  name  lor  the  chief  or  ruler 
of  a  tribe,  the  dignity  of  which  was  elec- 
tive, the  choice  usually  falling  on  an  in- 
dividual who  was  at  the  head  of  a  promi- 
nent clan.  Other  spellings  are  sagomoh 
(Rosier,  1603),  sogomo,  sagomo,  sagamo, 
and  sagamotir.  (2)  A  term  applied  by 
early  writers  to  the  lesser  sachems  among 
the  Massachuset  Indians.  Josselyn  uses 
the  word  sagamorship  (of  which  he  ap- 
parently was  the  author)  as  a  synonym 
for  sachemship.  See  Chiefs^  Government, 
Sachem,  (w.  r.  g.) 

Sagangniili  {S^aga^flusUt).  A  family 
belonging  to  the  Raven  clan  of  the  Haida. 
They  lived  at  one  time  in  Naden  harbor^ 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Ck)l.,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  related  to  the  Skidao- 
kao.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  271,  1905. 
BahifungitilL— Harrison  in  Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  Can., 
m7i895.  8f  iga'Bftilai.— Boas,  Twelfth  Rep.  N. 
W.  Tribes  Can.,  23, 1898. 

Sagoriwa.    See  Saharissa. 

Bagaanaah  ( ^  Englishman ' ) .  A  mixed- 
blood  Potawatomi  chief,  better  known 
as  Billy  Caldwell,  bom  in  Canada  about 
1780.  'His  father,  according  to  report, 
was  an  Irish  officer  in  the  British  service, 
and  his  mother  a  Potawatomi.  Sagau- 
nash  was  educated  in  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  learned  to  write  English  and 
French  with  facility,  and  was  master  of 
several  Indian  dialects.  From  1807  to 
the  battle  of  the  Thames  in  Oct.  1813, 
he  was  in  the  British  interest  and  was 
intimately  associated  with  Tecumseh, 
whose  secretary  he  is  said  to  have  been. 
After  the  battle  referred  to  he  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  estab- 
lishing his  residence  at  Chicago  in  1820. 
In  1826  he  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  during  the  Winnebago  excite- 
ment of  1827  was,  with  Shabonee,  of  great 
service  to  the  Americans.  His  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  Neescotnemeg.  Sagaunash 
died  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Sept.  28, 
1841,  aged  about  60  years.  {c.  t.  ) 

Sagavok.  A  Netchilirmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Boothia  penin.,  s.  of  Felix  harbor. 
Baiavoq— Boas  in  6tli  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 
8big-a-vok«.— Roes,  Second  Voy.,  824, 1835. 

Sagawamick.  (Chippewa:  Shdpawd- 
mika,  'there  is  a  long  snallow  place  m  the 
lake';  probably  a  contraction  of  Shdga- 
vkimihang,  'at  the  lon^  shallow  place  in 
the  lake.' — Gerard).  The  principal  vil- 
la^ of  the  Misisagaikaniwminiwak,  or 
Mille  Lac  band  of  Chippewa,  numbering 
about  800  persons,  situated  on  thes.  shore 
of  Mille  Lac,  Minn. ,  and  during  the  month 
of  May  1900,  consisting  of  about  30  mat- 
cOvered  wigwams.  The  village  occupies 
the  site  of  an  ancient  settlement  of  the 
Mdewakanton  (q.  v.),  who  occupied  the 
country  until  they  were  driven  southward 


by  the  Chippewa,  probably  about  the 
middle  of  tne  18th  centurv.  Near  the 
village  is  a  group  of  more  than  60  burial 
mounds,  which,  together  with  fragments 
of  pottery  and  implements  of  stone  and 
copper  found  upon  the  surface,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Chippewa  to  have  been  of 
Mdewakanton  origin.  The  Chippewa  at 
the  present  time  utilize  these  mounds  as 
burial  places  for  their  own  dead,  and  on 
the  top  and  sides  of  one  were  13  ancient 

Eee.     Deeply  worn  trails  lead  from 
wamick  toward  the  e.,  s.,  and  w., 
the  indications  are  that  the  site  has 
long  been  occupied.  (d.  i.  b.) 

Ba-ga-wah-miok.— Bushnell  in  Science,  408,  Sept. 
23.1904. 

Sagdlet  A  Danish  station  and  Eskimo 
village  on  an  island  off  the  s.  w.  coast  of 
Greenland,  lat.  60°  15'. — Meddelelser  om 
Gr5nland,  xvi,  map,  1896. 

Sagdlirmiat.  An  exceedingly  primi- 
tive Eskimo  tribe,  having  had  little  inter- 
course with  neighboring  people,  formerly 
inhabiting  Southampton  id.  and  the 
islands  of  Fox  basin  (Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  444,  451,  1888).  In  1900  they 
were  estimated  to  number  about  300,  but 
owing  to  the  establishment  of  a  whaling 
station  on  their  island  soon  afterward 
and  the  introduction  of  outside  natives 
with  modem  guns  and  superior  appli- 
ances, by  whicn  the  food  supply  of  the 
islanders  was  quickly  destroyed,  the  Sag- 
dlirmiut  became  extinct  by  the  spring 
of  1903  (Boas  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  746, 
1904). 
Bead-ler-me-oo.— Parry,  Second  Voy.,  260, 464, 1824. 

Sagem.    See  Sackem, 

Sagenomnas.  A  tribe  of  California,  ap- 
parently of  the  central  portion,  and  prob- 
ably about  San  Joaquin  r.  It  belonged 
either  to  the  Yokuts  (Maiiposan)  or  to 
the  Moquelumnan  family. 
Bafe-nom-naa.— Johnston  in  &en.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  32d 
Cong.,  Ist  8688.,  20,  1852.  Ba^e-nom-nia.— Ryer  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Ck)ng.,  spec,  seas.,  199. 1858. 

Bagewenenewak  (contr.  and  abbrev.  of 
Chippewa  Sdginawininiwaky  ^people  of 
the  river-mouth.' — Gerard.  See  Sagi- 
naw),  A  Chippewa  division  living  at 
the  mouth  of  Red  r.,  Manitoba. 
Slg^  Wenenewak.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peters  R., 
II,  153,  1824.  BifiUwawininiwfg.— Wm.  Jones, 
inf  n,  1906  (correct  name). 

Baghwareeia.  A  Tuscarora  chief .  Con- 
rad Weiser  placed  him  in  his  list  of  influ- 
ential men  in  1752,  styling  him  'Hhe 
wisest  and  best  Daniel,''  and  calling  him 
Achsaquareesory.  He  was  at  Ganati^oa 
in  the  same  year,  and  in  1753  appeared 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  1755  he  was  styled 
Segwarusa,  chief  of  the  Tuscarora;  in 
the  following  year  as  Sequareesa— the 
most  frequent  form.  He  had  a  confer- 
ence with  Sir  William  Johnson  at  Oneida 
lake  in  1761,  was  at  Onondaga  in  the 
same  year,  and  signed  the  Ft  Stanwix 
treaty  in  1768.    ^isberger  adled  him 
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Shequallieere  in  1752.  Several  chiefe 
bore  the  same  name.  Cf,  Sakarissa, 
Seqaareesere.  (w.  m.  b.) 

8agi(*bear')>    A  Yuchi  clan. 
8i4;<e'.~Speck,  Yuchl  Inds.,  70, 1906.    BagfUlUL— 
Gatachet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  70, 1885  (»  'bear 
gena'). 

SagixL  A  Costanoan  village  situated  in 
1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission, 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5, 1860. 

Saginaw  {Sdginawa^  'mouth  of  a 
river.'  —  G^erard.  Cf.  Saguenay),  A 
former  village  situated  near  the  present 
Saginaw,  Mich.  It  was  first  occupied  by 
the  Sauk,  and  when  deserted  bv  that  tribe 
it  was  settled  by  a  band  of  Ottawa  and 
Chippewa,  known  as  Saginaw,  who  con- 
tinu€Ki  to  reside  there  until  1837,  when 
they  removed  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
The  term  was  also  officially  employecl  to 
designate  all  the  Chippewa  of  eastern 
lower  Michigan  from  Thunder  bay  south- 
ward, (j.  M.) 
Oflasinanf.— Kelton.  Ft.  Mackinac,  9, 1884  (Chip- 
pewa name).  Osina&w*.— Wm.  Jones,  inr n,  1906. 
Baoenonf.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  298,  note, 
1856.  8afa]iawa.~Detrolt  treaty  (1^7)  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  248,1873.  Baglna.— Croghan  (1766)  In 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  Vll,  784, 1856.  Sifinanff.— 
Wm.  Jones,  inf  n,  1906  (correct form).  Saginaw.— 
Detroit  treaty  (1865)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  234, 1873. 
Baroina.— Detroit  treaty  (1807)  in  Am.  St.  Papers, 
Ind.  Aff..  I,  747. 1832.  Sacainam.— Doc.  of  1747  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  119,  1868.  Bagidnan.— 
DenonvUle  (1686) ,  ibid. ,  ix ,  295, 1865.  Safuinau.— 
Doc.  of  1747,  ibid.,  X,  128.  1868.  BaXiinaa.— 
Denonville  (16882,  **>*<^»  ^^'  378, 1866.    "  ' ' 


Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  83. 1698.  Bakinan.— Doc. 
of  1696  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  604,  1856.  Baki- 
nang.— Frontenac  (1690),  ibid.,  450.  Baquinam.— 
Memoir  of  1718.  ibid..  888.  Baqoinan.— Denonville 
(1686),  ibid.,  298.  Baa-ce-nong.— Tanner,  Narr,. 
30, 1830.    Bawge-nong.— Ibid.,^9. 

Bagnitaoai^ama.  An  Algonkin  tribeor 
band  living  in  1640  s.  w.  of  Ottawa  r.  in 
Ontario  (Jes.  Rel.  1640,  34, 1868).  They 
were  possibly  the  same  as  the  Sinago. 

Sagonaqnade  ('he  angers  them'),  com- 
monly known  as  Albert  Cusick.  A  de- 
scenciant  of  the  Tuscarora  chief  Nicholas 
Cusick,  but  an  Onondaga  by  mother- 
right.  He  was  bom  on  the  Tuscarora 
res.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  25,  1846,  and  lost  his 
chiefship  through  being  a  Christian.  He 
has  aided  various  workers  in  linguistics 
and  folk-lore,  and  Horatio  Hale  esteemed 
him  highly.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Bishop  Huntington,  Oct.  1, 1891,  and  still 
lives  (1909)  on  the  Onondaga  res.,  N.  Y., 
where  he  is  influential  for  good.  His 
notes  on  Indian  life  are  of  high  value  to 
ethnology.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Sagoquas.  A  Massachuset  village  s.  of 
Coha^t,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  in  1614. — 
Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d 
9.,  VI,  97,  1837. 

Bagna-lanas  (Sa'gua  Wnas,  'people  of 
the  town  up  the  inlet  M.  A  family  of 
the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida.  The  inlet  re- 
ferred to  in  their  name  is  probably  Virago 
sd.  or  Naden  harbor.  They  are  said  to 
have  branched  off  from  the  Tohlka-gitu- 
nai,  but  were  afterward  so  closely  asso- 


ciated with  the  Stustas  as  to  be  usually 
regarded  among  the  Stustas  families. 
Their  town  was  Kung,  at  the  entrance  of 
Naden  harbor.  A  subdivision  was  called 
Dotuskustl.— Swan  ton,  Cont.  Haida,  276, 
1905. 

Ba'gua  la'naa.— Swanton,  op.  cit.  Bak'la'naa.— 
Boa«,  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  22,  1898. 
Bbigwau  Lannaa.— Harrison  in  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec 
llTl24, 1896. 

Bagaariohic  (probably  *  place  of  the  sa- 
guaro,'  or  giant  cactus).  A  Tarahumare 
settlement  near  San  Francisco  de  Borja, 
in  the  district  of  Iturbide,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Orozcoy  Berra,  Geog.,323, 1864; 
Censo  del  Estado'de  Chihuahua,  1904. 

Bagaenay  (French  corruption  of  SdoU 
natua,  *  river-mouth,'  variously  spelled 
mainaj  saguinaUy  and  saguina, — Gerard. 
Cf.  Saginaw).  A  group  of  Nascapee 
bands  that  lived  on  Saguenay  r.,  Quebec. 
Baguanay.— Dutch  map  (1616)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ool. 
Hi8t.,  I,  1856.  Baqueneta.— French  writer  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  212. 1859. 

Bagai-gitnnai  (SaguV  gUAna'-i,  *GitAns 
living  up  the  inlet  M.  A  family  of  the 
Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida.  They  origi- 
nally formed  one  family  with  the  Djahui- 
gitinai,  but  separated  from  them  on  ac- 
count of  some  internal  differences  and 
settled  in  Masset  inlet;  hence  their  name. 
They  occupied  half  of  the  town  of  Ka- 
yang,  just  above  Masset.  A  part  of  them 
wascalled  Kialdagwuns. — Swanton,  Cont 
Haida,  274,  1905. 

Bagtti'  fl^tAna'-i.— Swanton,  op.  clt.  BaqguX'  gyit'- 
inai'.—Boas,  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  23, 
1898.  Bhagwikitone.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  sec.  ii,  125, 1895. 

Bagaikan-lnagai  (Saguikunlnagd^'iy  *up 
the  inlet  point- to wn  people  * ) .  A  brancn 
of  a  Haida  family  called  Kunalanas,  be- 
longing to  the  Raven  clan.— Swanton, 
Cont  Haida,  271,  1905. 

Bagante.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Bagwaycangwalaghtton.  See  Sayenque» 
nagfUa. 

Ba-haidagai  (Sa  xaf-idAoa-i^  'people 
living  on  the  high  ground  * ) .  A  subdivi- 
sion of  the  Stawas-haidagai,  a  family  of 
the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida,  so  called  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  their 
houses  stood. — Swanton,  Cont  Haida, 
273,  1905. 

Baheoqaiaadonqai.    See  Sequidongquee. 

Bahewamish.  A  Salish  division  on 
Hammersly  inlet,  at  the  s.  end  of  Puget 
sd.,  Wash.  Not  to  be  confused  with  tne 
Sawamish. 

Bahawahmish.~Stevens  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th 
Cong. ,  3d  sess. ,  45, 1857.  Sa-heh-wamiah.— U.  8.  Ind. 
Treaties,  561,1873.  Sahewamish.—Glbbs  quoted  by 
Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  241. 1877.  Bahhih- 
wish.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1856,  265,  1857.  Say-hah-ma- 
miah.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  600, 1854.  Bay- 
hay-ma-mish.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  170, 1852. 


Bayhaynamish.— Lane   in  Sen.   Ex.  Doc.  52,  3l8t 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  173, 1850.   Bayhaywamiah.— DeHar- 
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ley  Quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  op.  dt,  ▼,  700, 1866. 
B«-hiliwa-mi«h.— Tolraie  quoted  by  Uibbs  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep..  I.  4S4, 1855. 

Bahlduigkiui  ( S^d^tdAfi  kun) .  A  former 
town  of  the  Sagoi-ntunai  fkmily  of  the 
Haida,  on  the  w.  side  of  Yafmn  r.,  at  its 
mouth. — Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  281, 
1906. 

UhtlUkwuiSahl'lU'hwu),    An  Okina- 

ri  band  in  Washington.— Gibbs  in  Fac 
R.  Rep.,  I,  413,  1856. 

Bahnaripa  ('at  the  [place  of  the]  sa- 
guaro,'  refemng  to  the  Oereus  ^i^anUus). 
A  former  Jova  pueblo,  containing  also 
some  Opata  and  Eudeve,  situated  on  an 
E.  branch  of  Yaqui  r. ,  lat.  29*»  3(y,  Ion.  109*>, 
SonorsL  Mexico.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission  founded  in  1627.  Pop. 
682  in  1678;  160  in  1730.  The  inhab- 
itants, also  called  Sahuaripa,  probably 
spoke  a  language  slightly  differing  from 
Opata  proper.  Sahuaripa  is  now  a  civiK 
ized  community  of  nearly  3,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

BafuariMu— Zapata  a678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Hex..  4tli 
8. ,  I II,  842, 1857.  Sahuaripa.— Rivera  ( 1780)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  518, 1884.  Sama- 
ripa.— Zapata,  op.  cit. ,  841  ( misprint) .  Santa  Maria 
da  1m  AnfftlM  de  Bafuaripa.— Zapat^op.  cit,  844. 
Sanaripa.— Early  doc.  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst  Papers,  in,  56, 1890.  8ta  Maria  Bahna- 
ripa.—Cat&logo  (1658)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
liex.8tatea,  1,245,1884. 

Baia.  The  name  which  the  Hupa  em- 
ploy, when  speaking  to  white  people,  to 
designate  the  Athapascans  to  the  s.  of 
themselves,  on  Mad  r.  and  the  tributaries 
of  Eel  r.,  Cal.  Through  misunderstand- 
ing this  name  was  given  these  people 
when  they  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
military  in  1862  and  removed  to  a  reser- 
vation on  Smith  r.,  in  what  is  now  Del 
Norte  CO.,  where  some  of  them  remained 
until  that  reservation  was  abandoned  in 
1868.  They  were  then  removed  to  Hupa 
valley,  where,  ill-treated  by  the  Hupa, 
they  eked  out  a  pitiful  existence  for  10 
years,  finally  drifting  back  to  their  old 
neighborhood.  They  closely  resembled 
the  Wailaki  in  language  and  customs. 
Spalding  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  82.  1870)  gave 
their  population  as  27  men  ana  46  women. 
In  1877  they  were  nearly  extinct  They 
were  once  among  the  bravest  of  the  Cah- 
fomia  Indians.  (p.  e.  g.) 

Hoan'-kakhl.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni, 
124,  1877  (Wailaki  name).  Bai'-ai.—Ibid.,  122. 
Blahs.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  139, 
1853.  Bians.~Ibld.  Biawa.-Spalding  In  Ind. 
AfT.  Rep.,  82, 1870.  B-7an.~Stevenfl  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  ife,  1867. 

Saikei.    A  Takulli  village,  probably  of 
the  Tatshiautin,  s.  of  Nechaco  r.,  Brit. 
Col.,  about  lat  53°  55^  n..  Ion.  124°  w. 
Bai'k9x.— Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  z,  109, 
1892.    By-«u«.--Harmon,  Jour.,  202, 1820. 

Sailupiim.  A  body  of  Salish  of  Cow- 
ichan  agency,  Brit  Col. ;  pop.  69  in  1896, 
including  the  Puntlatsh  and  Comox,  but 
no  longer  separately  enumerated. 

PaU-nk-ran.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1894,  278. 1895.  Bailk- 
•ttn.— Ibid.,  1884,  188.  1886.  BaU-up-«un.— Ibid., 
1895,  860. 1896. 


Saint  For  additional  saint  names,  see 
the  Synonymy  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Saint  Andtt.  A  dependency  of  the  Mis- 
sion des  Ap6tres  which  was  founded  in 
1640  and  abandoned  in  the  following  year; 
situated  in  one  of  the  9  towns  of  the  Tion- 
ontati,  an  Iroquoian  tribe  inhabiting  the 
hill  country  s.  and  s.  w.  of  Nottawasaga 
bay,  in  Grev,  Bruce,  and  Huron  counties, 
Ontario.  The  only  known  reference  to 
this  mission  is  given  in  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1640,  95,  ed.  1858. 

Saint  Anne.  A  Malecite  mission  in  1 760 
on  an  island  in  St  John  r.,  near  the  pres- 
ent Frederickton,  N.  B. — Shea,  Cath. 
MisB.,  154,  1855. 

Saint  Antoina.  A  Huron  village  in  1640, 
and  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Mission  de 
la  Conception,  established  among  the  Bear 
tribe;  situated  probably  in  Simcoe  co., 
Ontario  ( Jes.  RcS.  1640,  78, 1858} .  Noth- 
ing  is  known  of  its  history  or  of  its  exact 
position.  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Saint  Angnitine.  A  Nascapee  and  Mon- 
tagnais  station  at  the  mouth  of  St  Au- 
gustine r.,  on  the  n.  shore  of  St  Lawrence 
gulf,  Quebec 

Sainte  Elisabeth.    An  Algonquian  vil- 
lage among  the  Hurons  in  Ontario  in  the 
17th  century. 
Baia«t6  Xlisabatlu^Jes.  Rel.  1640,  90, 1858. 

Saint  Franoif.  A  Catholic  mission  vil- 
lage, occupied  principally  by  Abnaki,  on 
St  Francis  r.,  near  Pierreville,  Yamaska 
district,  Quebec.  After  the  removal  of 
the  Christian  Indians  hither  from  Chau- 
diere  r.  they  received  constant  accessions 
from  the  Abnaki  and  Pennacook^  especi- 
ally the  former,  who  had  been  driven  out 
of  New  England  by  the  advance  of  the 
English  settlements.  After  the  death  of 
r^re  Rasles  in  1724  the  greater  part  of  the 
Abnaki  fled  to  St  Francis,  which  thus  be- 
came an  Abnaki  village.  The  Arosagun- 
tacook  acquired  the  leading  position,  and 
their  dialect  is  that  now  used  in  the 
village.  At  the  beginning  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war  in  1754  a  large  number 
of  the  hostile  Scaticook  joined  the  settle- 
ment As  the  St  Francis  Indians  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  they  retali- 
ated upon  the  New  England  settlers  at 
every  opportunity  and  soon  became  noted 
as  the  Ditterest  enemies  of  the  Enf^lish 
colonies.  In  1759  a  force  was  oiganized 
and  sent  under  Maj.  Rogers  against  the 
village,  which  then  confined  about  700 
inhabitants.  St  Francis  was  surprised 
and  burned,  200  of  the  Indians — men, 
women,  and  children— being  killed,  and 
the  remainder  scattered.  These  after- 
ward returned,  and  the  village  was  re- 
built, but  the  fall  of  the  French  power  in 
America  put  an  end  to  further  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  A  number  of 
them  joined  the  British  forces  in  the 
Revolution,  and  again  in  the  War  of  1812. 
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They  numbered  360  in  1821,  387  in  1868. 
335  in  1908,  and  293  in  1909.  They  still 
spend  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  nunt- 
ing,  as  well  as  in  making  and  selling 
baskets,  moccasins,  and  other  Indian 
wares.    See  Missions.  (j.  m.  ) 

AMctetofok.^J.  D.  Prince,  inf n,  1906  (preaent 
Abnakl  name) .  ▲x«ikaiitokok.~Ibid.  (old  Abnakl 
name).  Hiiiltalniinffhl— Raaleg  (1691),  Abnaki 
Diet,  468, 1888  ('where  fish  is  dried  by  imoke': 
Almakiname).  Baiai-Fnuifaia.— Kendall,  Tray., 
n,  68, 1809.  8.  Yraneaia  d«  BalM.— Le  8near  (1784) 
quoted  by  Kendall  Jfbld.,  294.  Bt.  Ynuidt.-Chau- 
Tignerie  (1786)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix,  1062. 
1866.  St >raBoUd«8alM.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  142, 
1866.  Bt.  Vranooi.— Clinton  (1746)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  VI,  281,1866.  Bi  Yraavois.—Albany 
oonf.  (1724),  ibid..  ▼.  713, 1866.  Baiat  Traa^ois  da 
lae.— Jes.  Rel.,  Lxxi.  811,  1901.  SkMuowahano- 
BOB.— Cnoq.,  Lex.,  166.  1882  ('people  at  St  Fran- 
cis,' from  skentowah,  a  oormptaon  of  St  Francois, 
«« *at\ftmon 'people':  C^augnnawan name).  Za 
Plawia.— Wsokhilain  quoted  by  Pilling.  Bibl. 
Algonq.  Lang.,  689,  1891  (Abnaki  pronunciation 
of  "8t.FrMi3s"). 

iaintPraneli.  A  mission  villase  founded 
in  1883  hy  some  Algonkin  and  Montagnais 
converts  from  Sillery  at  the  falls  of  Cnan- 
diere  r.,  Beauce  district,  Quebec.  They 
were  soon  Joined  by  the  remaining  inhab- 
itants of  Sillery,  which  was  then  aban- 
doned. In  1700  they  removed  to  the  new 
village. 
Bt  f^M9ois  d«  BalM.-Je6.  Rel.,  LXiii,  128, 1901. 

Baint  Frands.  A  Menominee  mission 
established  in  1844  on  Wolf  r.  or  L.  Poy- 
l^an,  Winnebago  CO.,  Wis.,  and  abandoned 
in  1852  on  the  removal  of  the  tribe  to  a 
reservation  in  Shawano  co.,  where  the 
new  mission  of  St  Michael  was  established. 

Baiat  Frands  Xavier.  A  French  Cath- 
olic mission  established  by  Bruyas  in  1667 
at  the  Oneida  village  of  Ganowarohare. 

Baint  Traneis  Xavier.  A  Jesuit  mission 
established  by  Allouez  in  1669  at  a  village 
of  Miami  and  Mascoutens  on  Fox  r. ,  Wis. , 
near  De  Pere,  Brown  co.,  where  the  Mas- 
coutens had  a  village  a  few  m.  from  Green 
bay.  Among  the  Indians  attached  to  it 
were  Miami,  Mascoutens,  Illinois,  Kicka- 
poo,  Sauk,  Foxes,  Potawatomi,  and  Win- 
nebago. 

Baint  Fraaeis  Xavier.  A  former  mission, 
established  in  1852  among  the  Chippewa 
on  Mille  Lacs,  Aitkin  co.,  Minn. 
Masooutens.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  872, 1866. 

Baint  George.  An  Aleut  village  on  St 
Greorge  id.,  Pribiloi group,  Alas^L  The 
inhabitants,  who  tend  the  fur  seals,  were 
brought  originally  from  Atka  and  Una- 
laska.  Pop.  88  in  1880.  92  in  1890.  See 
Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska.  23, 1884. 

Baint  Helena.  A  large  island  off  the 
coast  of  Beaufort  co.,  S.  C,  taking  its 
name  from  the  Spanish  post  of  ^Einta 
Mena  established  tnere  by  Menendez  in 
1566.  The  Indians  were  among  those 
known  collectively  as  Cusabo  (q.  v. ),  and 
were  probably  of  the  Muskhogean  stock. 
In  1684  ''the  queen  of  St  Helena''  made 
sale  of  lands  to  the  English.        ( j.  m.  ) 

Baint  Ignace.  A  Huron  mission  estab- 
lished by  Marquette  in  1670  on  Mackinac 


id.,  Mich.,  but  which  was  removed  soon 
after  to  Pt  Ignace,  on  the  mainland  to  the  n. 
Bt.  Ifaatlaa.— Shea,  Catb.  Miss.,  884. 1866. 

Saint  Jaeqnee.  A  Jesuit  mission  estab- 
li^ed  about  1670  among  the  Mascoutens, 
Illinois.  Kickapoo,  Miami,  and  Wea, 
about  tne  site  of  Berlin,  Wis. 
Saint  Jaoqnas.— Lamberville  (1878)  in  Jes.  Rel., 
LVm,  21,  liB99. 

Baint  Jaeqnet.    A  former  village  of  the 
Tionontati  (q.  v.)  in  Ontario. 
Baiaet  Iaoqnaa.-Jes.  Bel.  1640.  96. 1868. 

Baint  Jacqnet  et  Baint  Pkilippe.  A  vil- 
lage of  the  Tionontati  (q.  v.)  m  Ontario 
in  1640. 

■aiaot  laoqoM  tt  aaiaot  PhiUpp«.--Je8.  Rel.  1640, 
96  868. 

Saint  Jean.  The  chief  town  of  the  Wolf 
clan  or  phratry  of  the  Tionontati  in  1649, 
in  which  the  Jesuit  fathers  had  main- 
tained a  mission  for  some  years;  situated 
probably  in  the  hill  countiy  of  Bruce  co., 
Ontario,  on  the  b.  frontier  of  the  Tionon- 
tati territory,  fronting  their  enemies,  the 
Iroquois.  According  to  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1650  (p.  8,  ed.  1858)  this  town 
contained  500  or  600  families,  which,  fol- 
lowing the  rate  of  7  }  to  8  persons  to  a  fam- 
ily (ibid.,  p.  3),  would  give  a  total  popula- 
tion of  3,750  to  4,800,  apparently  a  rather 
high  estimate.  In  Nov.  1649  the  Jesuit 
fathers  then  resident  on  Christian  id., 
Georgian  bay,  Canada,  learned  from  two 
Huron  converts  who  had  just  escaned 
from  a  band  of  300  Iroauois  warriors  tnat 
the  enemy  was  undeciaed  whether  to  at- 
tack the  Tionontati  or  the  Jesuit  fathers 
and  their  converts  on  the  island.  This 
information  Was  conveyed  to  the  Tionon- 
tati, who  received  the  news  with  joy,  for. 
exulting  in  their  prowess,  they  re^rdea 
the  hostile  troop  as  alreadv  conquered. 
Having  awaited  the  attack  o!  the  Iroquois 
for  some  days,  the  Tionontati,  and  espe- 
cially the  men  of  St  Jean*,  resolved,  on 
Dec.  5,  to  go  against  the  enemy  lest  they 
escape;  but  the  Iroquois  having  learned 
from  two  captives  the  practically  defense- 
less condition  of  St  Jean,  hastened  to  at- 
tack it  before  the  return  of  its  warriors, 
whom  they  had  failed  to  meet  On  Dec. 
7  they  appeared  before  the  town,  set  fire 
to  the  bEu-k  cabins,  and  slaughtered  the 
defenseless  inhabitants.  According  to  the 
Jesuit  Relation  for  1650,  Father  Gamier 
refused  to  attempt  to  escape,  but  ran 
everywhere  to  give  absolution  to  the 
Christians  he  met,  and  to  seek  in  the 
burning  cabins  the  children,  the  sick, 
and  the  neophytes,  whom  he  baptized. 
While  thus  engaged  he  was  shot  twice, 
and  later  his  skull  was  crushed  bjr 
hatchet  blows.  In  the  R^cit  d'un  Ami 
de  rAbb6  de  Gallin^e  (Margrv,  D<5c.,  i, 
366,  1875)  it  is  said  that  before  being 
killed.  Father  Gamier  shot  3  Iroquois 
with  a  gun.  Two  days  later  the  Tionon- 
tati warriors  returned  to  find  their  town 
in  ashes,  and  the  mutilated  bodies  of 
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their  people.  This  disaster  caused  them 
to  abaindon  their  country.     ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Saint  Jean  Baptitte.    A  mission  in  On- 
tario about  1640,  visited  by  the  Hurons 
and  Totontaratonhronon. 
8.  lew  B«ptUte.-^es.  Rel.  1640,  90.  1858. 

Saint  Joachim.    A  mission  village  among 
the  Hurons  in  Ontario  in  1640. 
8.  IoMhim.-Jes.  Rel.  1640,  90. 1856. 

Saint  Joseph.  A  Cayuga  mission  estab- 
lished in  New  York  by  the  French  in 
1668.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  261,  1855. 

Saint  Joseph.  A  Potawatomi  mission 
established  by  AUouez  about  1688  on  St 
Joseph  r.,  near  the  s.  end  of  L.  Michi- 
gan. The  mission  and  the  river  gave  rise 
to  the  designation  "Saint  Joseph  In- 
dians," and  *'Potawatomi8  of  St  Jo- 
seph's." See  Shea, Cath.  Miss.,  375, 1855; 
Croghan  (1765)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
VII,  786,  1856. 

Saint  Mark.  A  mission  established  by 
Allouez  about  1670  among  the  Foxes  of 
Wolf  r.,  Wis.— Shea,  CaUi.  Miss.,  365, 
1855. 

Saint  Mary.  A  former  Potawatomi 
mission  and  village  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Kansas  r. ,  in  Pottawatomie  co.  Kan.  The 
mission  was  established  by  the  Jesuits  on 
Pottawatomie  cr.,  Miami  co.,  in  1838,  but 
was  removed  to  Linn  co.  in  the  following 
year,  thence  in  1847-48  to  its  final  site. 
Under  the  act  of  Nov.  15,  1861,  320  acres 
of  land,  including  the  church,  schools, 
and  fields,  were  set  apart  for  the  mission's 
use.  It  continued  to  be  a  mission  school 
until  1869. 

Saint  Michael.  A  town  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  s.  coast  of  Norton  sd., 
Alaska,  where  the  Russians  in  1833  estab- 
lished a  stockaded  post  Pop.  109  in  1880, 
101  in  1890. 

MichieloTiki  Kodoubt.— Dall,  Alaska,  9, 1870.  E«- 
doabt  St  Michael.— Baker,  Geog.  Dist.  Alaska, 
548. 1906. 

Saint  Michael.  A  Jesuit  mission  exist- 
ing in  1658  at  a  Potawatomi  villa^  in  s. 
"Wisconsin,  containing  about  3,000  inhab- 
itants, including  about  500  fugitive  Tio- 
nontati. 
8ai]it-Miohel.-Je8.  Rel.  1658,  21, 1858. 

Saint  Michael.  A  Menominee  mission 
established  in  1852  on  Shawano  lake, 
Shawano  co..  Wis.,  on  the  removal  of  the 
tribe  from  Poygan  lake.— Shea,  Cath. 
Miss.,  393,  1855.     See  Saint  Francis, 

Saint  Michaels.  A  Franciscan  mission 
among  the  Navaho  in  the  n.  e.  comer  of 
Arizona,  just  s.  of  the  Navaho  res.  line, 
about  3  m.  w.  of  the  New  Mexico  boun- 
dary, and  27  m.  n.  w.  of  Grallup,  N.  Mex. 
It  IS  situated  in  a  well-watered  valley 
called  t^  the  Navaho  Tsohotso  (Marge 
meadow*),  and  by  the  early  Spaniards 
Cienega  Amarilla  ('yellow  swamp',  or 
*  yellow  meadow'),  probably  on  account 
of  the  numerous  yellow  flowers  that 
flourish  there  toward  the  end  of  sum- 
mer.   The  mission  had  its  inception  in 


1896,  when  the  site  was  purchased  for 
$3,000  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  A.  Stephan, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions,  with  funds  supplied  by  Rev. 
Mother  Katharine  Drexel,  foundress  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  On 
Oct.  13,  1897,  Rev.  Juvenal  Schnorbus 
was  placed  in  charge,  assisted  by  Rev. 
Anselm  Weber,  and  the  lay-brother  Pla- 
cidus  Buerger.  Arriving  at  Tsohotso, 
Oct  11,  1898,  the  fathers  changed  the 
name  to  St  Michaels,  and  almost  imme- 
diately the  task  of  reducing  the  Navaho 
language  to  writing  was  bc^un.  Ifi  1900 
Father  Schnorbus  was  transferred  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Father  Weber  becoming  his  suc- 
cessor, with  Rev.  Leopold  Ostermann  and 
Rev.  Berard  Haile  as  assistants.  In  May 
1901  Mother  Katharine  purchased  two 
ranches  contiguous  to  the  mission  for 
$4,000,  increasing  the  mission  lands  to 
440  acres,  about  one-half  of  which  is 
suitable  for  agriculture.  In  March  of  the 
following  year  the  erection  of  a  commo- 
dious school  building  was  commenced, 
and  was  finished  in  December,  with  ac- 
commodations for  150  pupils.  Much  of 
the  laboring  work  in  connection  with  the 
new  building  was  done  by  the  Indians. 
At  the  time  of  the  opening  57  pupils  were 
enrolled;  the  next  year  there  were  87,  in 
1906  the  number  had  increased  to  118, 
and  in  1908  to  127.  The  pupils  are  in- 
structed in  the  Christian  faith  in  their 
own  tongue  by  the  fathers.  A  com- 
munity of  13  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment have  chaise  of  the  school  and  are 
making  marked  progress,  the  Navaho 
children  bearing  fair  comparison  with 
white  children  m  intelligence.  At  the 
present  writing  (1908)  more  than  100 
children  at  their  own  request  and  with 
the  consent  of  their  parents  were  bap- 
tized after  due  instruction.  In  1903  a 
new  residence  and  a  chapel  were  erected, 
and  a  post-oflice  has  been  established  at 
the  mission.  A  Navaho  ethnologic  dic- 
tionary, by  the  fathers,  was  published  by 
the  St  Michaels  Press  in  1910. 

Saint  Paul.  An  Aleut  village  on  the 
Pribilof  id.  of  that  name,  settled  with 
natives  of  other  islands  emploved  in  car- 
ing for  the  fur  seals.  Pop.  298  in  1880, 
244  in  1890.  See  Petroff,  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  23,  1884. 

Saint  Be^ii.  A  settlement  of  Catholic 
Iroquois,  situated  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  at  the  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  a 
reservation  extending  several  miles  along 
the  river  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  They 
call  the  place  Akwesasne,  *  where  the 
partridge  drums,*  referring  to  sounds 
made  by  a  cascade  at  that  point  The  vil- 
lage was  established  about  1755,  during 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  bv  a  party 
of  Catholic  Iroquois  from  Caughnawaga, 
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Quebec,  and  it  became  the  seat  of  the 
Jesuit  misBion  of  Saint  Francis  Regis. 
The  village  rapidly  increased  in  popula- 
tion, and  in  1806  received  a  considerable 
part  of  those  who  had  been  driven  from 
Oswegatchie.  When  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  surveyed  the 
village  was  found  to  be  thereon,  and  since 
then  a  part  of  the  reservation  has  been 
under  control  of  the  United  States,  while 
the  rest  is  under  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment. The  St  Regis  Indians  numbered 
2,850  in  1909,  having  1,501  in  Quebec 
and  1,349  in  New  York.  They  have 
sometimes  been  known  as  **Praymg  In- 
dians,'^  and  formed  a  part  of  the  *'  Seven 
Nations  of  Canada. "  ( j.  m.  ) 


8).  ibid.,  VII,  682,  1856.  Ab-qii*-M«'- 
ne.— Morgan.  League  Iroq.,  474,  1851.  Akuwih- 
r^nn.— Oatschet     Caughnawaga  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 


Saitinde  ( *  sand  people' ) .  A  division  of 
the  Jicarilla  Apache,  who  claim  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  present  Espafiiola,  N.  Mex., 
as  their  original  home.  (j.  m.  ) 

Bait-lndS.—Mooney .  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1897. 

Saitkinamiiksha  Shiupiahadletsa  (Sd^iiki' 
namuxs  ha  Cumaxai^tza,  'people  of 
(chief)  CumaxaiE^tza').  The  inhabi- 
tants of  2  or  3  small  villages  on  Fraser  r., 
Brit  Col.,  just  above  Spences  Bridge. — 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  ii, 
171,  1900. 

Baitok.  The  name  of  two  Eskimo  vil- 
lages in  w.  Greenland,  one  situated  in  lat 
73®  32^  the  other  in  lat  73®  7^— Science, 
XI,  259, 1888. 

Saitnka  ( ' camas  eaters *),  A  collective 
term  applied  in  various  forms  by  the 
Paiute  and  other  Shoshonean  tribes  to 
the  camas-eating  Indians  of  Oregon  and 
Idaho,  especiallv  to  the  tribes  of  the  Sha- 
haptian  family  (a.  v. ). 

BedjikB  (Sai^-yiks,  'liars').  A  band  of 
the  Siksika,  or  Blackfeet-— Grinnell, 
Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  208,  1892. 

Sfljinwingge  ( Sd-jiu  Uing-ge ).  A  pre- 
historic pueblo  of  the  Tewa  Indians  of 
San  Juan,  the  ruins  of  which  are  situated 
at  La  Joya,  about  10  m.  n.  of  San  Juan 
pueblo,  Kio  Arriba  co.,  N.  Mex. 

Sskaedigialas  {SaqaVdAoialas,  'he  threw 
grease,  dropping  from  a  bird  split  open, 
around  the  house' ).  A  Haida  town  for- 
merly on  or  near  Kuper  id.,  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids..  Brit  Col.  It  was  owned  by 
the  Kas-lanas,  who  were  subsequently 
exterminated,  it  is  said,  by  the  people  of 
Kaisun.  (j.  r.  s.) 

BaqaXdA-gialat.— Swanton,  Cont  Halda,  280, 1905. 
Saqai'dAgtOgaaa  l]iagi'-i.~Ibid. 

Bakagawea.    See  Sacagawea. 

Sakahl.  A  band  of  Cowichan  at  Hope, 
on  Fraser r.,  Brit  Col.;  pop.  80 in  1909. 
~    '  ""  "       Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  78, 1878.    Hope.— 


CHARLES  WHITE,  A  ^INT  REGIS  CHIEF 

1882  (Ganghnawaga  name  for  tribe).  Akws- 
Mue.— Cuoq,  Lex.  Iroquois.  2,  1883  (Caughna- 
waga name).  Aquasaaae.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  339, 
1866.  OnfhqmtsasiiiM.-John8on  (1775)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist.,  Yiii,  660,  1857  (the  band),  aua- 
■ot-ne.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  map,  1851.  Bt 
Biaiii.— Writer  of  1756  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x, 
40571858  (misprint).  Saint  FranoU  Eegis.— Shea, 
Cath.  Miss.,  840. 1855.  Bt.  EmtU.— Pouchot  map 
(1758),  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x.  694,  1865. 
Wakni-saskd^BO.— Gatschet,  Seneca  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
1882  (Seneca  name  of  tribe). 

Saint  Simon.  An  Ottawa  mission  ahout 
1670  on  Manitoulin  id.  in  L.  Huron. — 
Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  365,  1855. 

Saint  Simon  et  Saint  Jnde.    A  village  of 
the  Tionontati  (q.  v.)  in  1640. 
Bainet  Bimon  et  aaiaot  Jude.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  05, 
1858. 

Saint  Thomas.    A  village  of  the  Tionon- 
tati in  1640. 
BaiBot  Thoinas.-Je8.  Rel.  1640,  95, 1858. 

Saint  Xavier.    A  mission  village  of  the 
Hurons  in  Ontario  in  1640. 
Baiaot  Xaoier.-Jes.  Bel.  1640,  81, 1859, 


Fort  Hop( 

Ibid., ^,  1879.  Bakahl.— Bri t  Col.  map.  Ind.  Aff., 
Victoria,  1872.  Ttkaus.— Wilson  in  Trans.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  278, 1866. 

Sakaiknmne.    A  division  of  the  Miwok 
formerly  living  between  Cosmnne  and 
Mokelumners.,  Cal. 
Baffayayumnea.— Hale,  Ethnol.and  Philol.  ,630, 1846. 

Sakamna.  An  Utkiavinmiut  Eskimo 
summer  village  inland  from  Pt  Barrow, 
Alaska.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
83,  1892. 

Sakapatayi  (ScL-ka-pa-ta^'yi,  probably 
referring  to  water-lijies  covering  the  sur- 
face of  a  pond).  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  a  tributary  of  Hatchet  cr.,  Coosa 
CO.,  Ala.,  at  a  place  now  called  8ocopa- 
thy.  (a.  s.  G.) 

Sakapatayi.— Oatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I,  148, 
1884.  Bakapat6-i.— Ibid,  (nometimes  so  pro- 
nounced by  Creeks).  Book- o-par- toy.— School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578, 1854. 

Sakarissa  ( '  Spear-dragger ' ) .  A  Tusca- 
rora  chief  who  attended  the  Canandaigua 
treaty  of  1794.  He  was  probably  the 
Oghshigwarise  present  at  Niagara  Land- 
ing in  1789,  ana  Osequirison  at  Queens- 
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town  in  1813.  The  chief  Sakarissa  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Tuscarora  Ck>n- 
gre^tional  church  in  1805,  and  accom- 
panied Solomon  Longbeard  in  1802  to 
North  Carolina,  where  land  claims  were 
settled.  At  Oanandaigua  the  Quakers 
said:  ''He  appears  to  be  a  thoughtful 
man,  and  mentioned  a  desire  he  had, 
that  some  of  our  youne  men  might  come 
among  them  as  teadiers."  see  Elias 
Johnson,  Six  Nations,  134,  1881;  Savery, 
Journal,  359,  1837.  Cf.  Saghwareesa,  Se- 
quareesere,  (w.  m.  b.) 

Sakaweiton.  An  Indian  seized  b^  Capt. 
Harlow  in  1611  from  one  of  the  islands 
off  the  coast  of  New  England,  who,  after 
he  had  lived  many  years  in  England, 
went  as  a  soldier  to  the  wars  in  Bohemia, 
as  Capt  John  Smith  relates. 

Sakawithiniwnk  ( '  people  of  the  woods' ). 
The  Wood  Cree,  one  of  the  several  di- 
visions of  the  Cree.  They  are  divided 
into  the  Sakittawawithiniwuk  and  the 
Athabaskawithiniwuk. 
^  A7abMkAwi7iniwfr--Wm.  Jones,  inf 'd.  1906  (own 
name).  OreeoftheWoodi.~Morgan,Oon8aDg.and 
Affin..  286, 1871.  Va-he'-ah-wnk.— Ibid.  Vorthera 
Oraea.— Franklin,  Joum.  Polar  Sea,  li,  213,  1824. 
People  of  the  Woods.— Morgan,  op.  cit.,  286.  Sadca- 
woMhinyoowtto.— Franklin,  op.  cit.,  168.  Sakawi- 
yiniwok.— Lacombe,  Diet,  de  la  Langue  des  Cria, 
X,  1874.  StroBfwood  Oree.— Maclean,  Hudson 
Bay.  II,  264. 1849.  Thick  Wood  Oreea.— Franklin, 
op.  cit..  168. 1824.  Vpper  Oree.— Cox,  Columbia  R., 
II.  207, 1831.  Wood  Creea.— Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  ii, 
app.,  262, 18^. 

Sskaya.  A  former  unidentified  villafi;e 
situated  a  little  w.  of  Sentinel  Rock, 
Yosemite  valley,  Mariposa  co.,  Cal. 
S^ooaya.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  x,  833,  1874. 
Sak'-ka-ya.— Powers  in  Cout.  N.  A.  Bthnol..  ili, 
366,1877. 

Sakayengwalaghton.  See  Sayenquer' 
aghta. 

Sakeyu  (Sd-ke-yu),  A  prehistoric  pue- 
blo of  the  Tewa  on  a  mesa  w.  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  n.  New  Mexico,  between  San 
Ildefonso  pueblo  and  Rito  de  los  Frijo- 
les  (Bandelier  in  Arch.  lust.  Papers,  iv, 
78,  1892).  Possibly  the  same  as  Tsan- 
kawi  (q.  v.). 

Sakhaawotunff  (^the  mouth  of  a  creek 
where  one  resides ' ) .  A  former  small  vil- 
lage of  Delawares  who  moved  from  New 
Jersey  about  1737;  situated  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Delaware  r.,  near  the  site  of  Al- 
len Ferry,  about  7  m.  below  the  Gap,  in 
Northampton  co.,  Pa.  It  was  visited  bv 
Zinzendorf  in  1 742.  David  Brainerd  built 
a  cabin  at  this  place  in  1744,  when  he 
was  preaching  to  the.  Indians  '*at  the 
Forks."  At  that  time  he  had  about  30 
or  40  Indians  present  at  the  services,  and 
the  following  year  baptized  Moses  Ta- 
temjr,  who  had  acted  as  his  interpreter. 
Brainerd  preached  here  for  the  last  time 
Feb.  23,  1746.  Consult  Brodhead,  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap,  1867;  Memoirs  of  Rev. 
David  Brainerd,  1822;  Memorials  of  Mora- 
vian Church,  1870.  (o.  p.  d.) 


Sakkone     A  former  Costanoan  village 
on  the  site  of  Soledad  mission,  Cal. 
Sakhoaes.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860. 

Bakiakdjiing.    A  spring  settlement  of 
Kingua  Okomiut  Eskimo  at  the  head  of 
Cumberland  sd.,  Baffin  land. 
8akiaq4)iuic.~Boaa  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Saki-kegawai  (Sa^ki  qe^fawa-i,  'those 
bom  up  the  inlet' ).  A  prominent  family 
of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida.  They 
belonj^ed  to  the  Gunghet-haidagai,  or 
Ninstints  people,  and  were  said  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Gunghet-k^wai.  Their 
chief  was  town  chief  of  Ninstints,  which 
received  its  name  among  the  whites  from 
one  of  his  names,  Nungstins  (Ndfi  stins, 
'One  who  is  two').— S wanton,  Cont 
Haida,  272,  1905. 

Bakittowawithiniwnk  ('people  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river.'— W.  J. ).  A  subdi- 
vision of  the  Sakawithiniwuk,  or  Wood 
Cree. 

Sakogkiinnakiohte.    See  Sadekanaktie. 

Saksinahmahyiki  (Sah-gi-nah^-mahrviks, 
'short  bows').  A  subtribe  of  the  Kai- 
nah.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
209,  1892. 

Sakta  (Sdqta),  A  Bellacoola  town  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  mouth  o|«Bellacoola  r., 
Brit  Col.  It  was  one  of  the  8  Nuhalk 
villages.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  II,  49, 1898. 

Saknma.  A  band  formerly  inhabiting 
the  lower  Colorado  valley  in  the  present 
Arizona  or  California,  who  were  con- 
quered, absorbed,  or  driven  out  by  the 
Mohave. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, II,  186,  1889. 

Sakameha.  A  Salish  division  on  the 
headwaters  of  Skwdt  r..  Wash.,  number- 
ing 250  in  1852.  The  remnant  is  now  on 
Swinomish  res. 


Baohimert.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  17,  1870. 
Bao-ma-Qfh.— Mallet,  ibid.,  196,  1877.  8ah-ka- 
mflitt.— U.  8.  Stat,  at  Laiye,  xii,  927,  1863.    8a- 


Bao-ma-Qfh.— Mallet,  ibid.,  196,  187^.  8ah-ka- 
mflitt.— U.  8.  Stat,  at  Laiye,  xii,  927,  1863.  8a- 
kam^hn.— Stevens  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  458,  1854. 
Sook-a-mnke.— Starling,  ibid.,  170, 1852. 

Sakntenedi  (SAq^te^nedtf  *  grass  people ' ). 
A  Tlingit  division  at  Kake,  Alaska,  be- 
longing to  the  Raven  clan.        ( j.  r.  s. ) 

Balabi.  The  Spruce  clan  of  the  Kachina 
phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

8a-la'-bi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  89.  1891. 
Balab  wiawA.— Fewkea  in  19th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E.,  584. 
1900  (wiflwH"* c\An').  Ba-laV  w&-wu.— Fewkee 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii.  404, 1894. 

Salaohi.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.  Twice  mentioned  in  mission 
archives;  seemingly  two  villages  of  the 
same  name. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct 
18, 1861. 

Salal.  A  berry-bearing  evergreen  plant 
( Gaultheria  shciuon)  of  the  Columbia  r.  re- 
gion, the  fruit  of  which  has  been  an  im- 
portant source  of  food  for  the  Indians; 
written  also  sallalf  the  name  of  this  fruit 
in  the  Chinook  jargon,  from  Chinook 
kVkvm'Bhalla.  (a.  f.  c.) 
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Salan  Porno.  A  name  given  by  Ford 
(Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  257,  1857),  in  the 
form  Salan  Pomas,  as  that  of  a  division 
of  the  Porno  which  inhabited  Potter  val- 
ley, Mendocino  co.,  Oal.  It  is  probable 
that  this  name  is  a  cormption  of  Shanel. 
the  name  of  one  of  the  laiKest  of  the  old 
villages  in  this  valley.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Balapaqne.  One  of  the  tiibes  of  w. 
Texas,  some  at  least  of  whose'people  were 
neophytes  of  the  mission  of  San  Joe6  y 
San  Miffuel  de  Asnayo. — ^Texas  State  ar- 
chives, Nov.  1790. 

Balem.  A  village  of  the  Moravian  Del- 
awares,  established  in  1 781  on  the  w.  bank 
of  Tnscarawas  r.,  IJ  m.  s.  w.  of  Port  Wash- 
ington, Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio.  The  In- 
dians were  driven  out  during  the  Rev- 
olution, but  returned  after  the  war.  The 
mission  was  abandoned  in  1781.    (j,  m.  ) 

Balendas  (S^aU^ndas),  Afamilyofthe 
Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida;  one  of  those 
that  migrated  to  Alaska.  One  branch 
settled  amonff  the  Tonsass  and  another 
at  Sitka,  while  the  Haida  portion  became 
subdivided  into  two  house  groups,  the 
Hlimul-naas-hadai  and  the  Nahawas- 
hadaL— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276, 1905. 
8*alE'BdM.~Boea,  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can..  22, 1896. 

Salinan  Family.  A  linguistic  stock  of 
California,  named  by  Latham  (1856)  and 
Powell  ( 1891 )  from  Salinas  r.  The  Salinan 
Indians  inhabited  parts  of  San  Luis  Obis- 
po, Monterey,  and  perhaps  San  Benito 
COS.,  their  territorv  extending  from  the 
sea  to  the  main  riage  of  the  Uoast  range 
and  from  the  head  of  the  Salinas  drain- 
a^  to  a  short  distance  above  Soledad. 
Little  is  known  about  them;  no  name 
for  themselves  as  a  body,  for  their  lan- 
guage, or  for  any  division,  either  in  their 
own  or  in  anjr  other  Indian  language,  is 
known;  nor  is  it  known  what  any  such 
divisions  may  have  been.  The  name  of 
the  place  at  which  the  mission  of  San 
Miguel  was  established  was  Vahia,  orVat- 
ica,  and  that  of  the  mission  of  San  An- 
tonio, Sextapay.  The  Tatche  (Tachi)  or 
Telame  Indians,  mentioned  by  Duflot  de 
Mofras  as  at  San  Antonio,  are  Yokuts 
tribes  that  were  brought  to  that  mission. 
Cholame  cr.  and  town  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
CO.  possibly  take  their  name  from  a  Sali- 
nan word,  and  the  same  may  be  the  case 
with  Jolon  in  Monterey  co. 

The  missions  of  San  Antonio  and  San 
Miguel  (q.  v. )  were  established  in  Salinan 
territory  m  1771  and  1 797.  The  total  bap- 
tisms at  these  missions  reached  4,400  and 
2,400  respectively,  and  it  appears  that 
these  numbers  included  Yotuts.  Like 
all  the  other  tribes,  the  Salinan  Indians 
decreased  rapidly  during  mission  times, 
tiie  numbers  at  each  mission  having  fallen 
to  fewer  than  700  by  1831,  and  more  rap- 
idly after  secularization.    At  present  their 


total  number  is  perhaps  20,  most  of  them 
near  Jolon.  See  Calijamia  Indiana,  Mia- 
don  Indians,  Missions, 

The  Salinan  language  is  very  irregular 
in  its  structure  and  more  complex  than 
most  languages  of  Califomia.  Two  dia- 
lects, those  of  San  Antonio  and  San 
Miguel,  which  do  not  differ  much,  are 
known,  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
were  others.  The  Salinan  Indians  ap- 
pear to  have  lived  in  houses  of  brush  or 
grass  and  to  have  had  no  canoes.  They 
hunted  more  than  they  fished,  but  de- 
pended for  their  subsistence  principally 
on  vegetal  food,  such  as  acorns  and  grass 
seed.  They  used  stone  mortars  and 
coiled  baskets,  and  burned  the  dead. 
Of  their  religion  and  mvthology  nothing 
is  known,  except  that  thev  regarded  the 
eagle,  the  coyote,  and  the  humming-bird 
as  creators.  (h.  w.  h.    a.  l.  k.  ) 

X  BuMiens.— Keane  In  Stanford's  Oompend. ,  Cent 
and  8.  Am.,  476, 1878  (San  Miguel  of  hU  group 
belongs  here).  —Baliaan.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  101.  1891.  <8aU]uw.— Lathiim  in  Trans. 
Phllol.8oo.Lond..86,18M.  >8anAatoiiio.~Powell 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  iii,  568, 1877.  <8a]iU  Bar- 
bara.—Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist..  157,  1877 
(cited  here  as  containing  San  Antonio) ;  Qatschet 
In  U.  8.  Geog.  8urv.  W.  100th  Mer.,  vii,  419, 1879 
(contains  San  Antonio  and  San  Mijruel).  >8«z- 
tapay.— Taylor  qooted  by  Shea,  lib.  Am.  Ling., 
▼II,  vil,  1861. 

Salinai.  Mentioned  by  Rivera  (Diario, 
leg.  2602,  1736)  as  a  tribe  or  village  ap- 
parently near  the  lower  Rio  Grande  m 
Texas.    It  was  possiblv  Coahuiltecan. 

Salineroi.  A  Spanish  collective  desig- 
nation for  the  Piro  and  Tlgua  occupying, 
until  1675-80,  the  pueblos  of  Abo,  Chiliu, 
Quarai,  Tabira,  Tenabo,  etc,  near  the 
salt  laf^x>ns  b.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  central 
New  Mexico.  See  also  Chealo,  Tompiros, 
Balineros.— Benavldes,  Memorial  (1680),  in  Land 
of  Sunshine,  ziv,  46, 1901.  Salmerps.— Benavides 
misquoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mez.,  164, 
1889. 

Salineta.  Probablv  a  pueblo  of  the 
Piro  or  the  Tigua,  4  leagues  from  Guada- 
lupe mission  at  £1  Paso,  in  the  present 
Texas,  in  1680.— Otermin  (1680)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  182, 

8aiith(0kinagan:«aM, 'people').  For- 
merly a  lai^  and  powerful  division  of 
the  Salishan  family,  to  which  they  gave 
their  name,  inhabiting  much  of  w.  Mon- 
tana and  centering  around  Flathead  lake 
and  valle^r.  A  more  popular  designation 
for  this  tribe  is  Flatheads.  given  to  them 
by  the  surrounding  people,  not  because 
they  artificially  deformed  their  heads,  but 
because,  in  contradistinction  to  most 
tribes  farther  w.,  thev  left  them  in  their 
natural  condition,  flat  on  top.  They 
lived  mainly  by  hunting.  The  Salish, 
with  the  cognate  Pend  d*  Oreille  and  the 
Kutenai,  by  treaty  of  Hell  Grate,  Mont., 
July  16,  1856,  ceded  to  the  United  States 
their  lands  in  Montana  and  Idaho.  They 
also  joined  in  the  peace  treaty  at  the 
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mouth  of  Judith  r.,  Mont.,  Oct  17,  1855. 
Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  their  popula- 
tion in  1806  to  be  600;  Gibbs  gave  their 
probable  number  in  1853  as  325,  a  dimi- 


8AU8H   MAN  (am.  Mus.   Nat.  HWT.) 

nution  said  to  be  due  to  wars  with  the 
Siksika;  number  of  Flatheads  under  Flat- 
head agency,  Mont.  (1909),  598. 
Ah-thu-an-har-peh.— Crow  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
n.  d.  A-thu'-«-ka-p«.— Harden ,  Ethnog. and  Phllol. 
Mo.  Val..  402,  1862  ('flatheads':  Crow  name). 
1-too-hl-M.  —  Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts..  ii, 
Ixzziv,  1828  (Hidatsa  name).  CooUtooks  pai  tab 
WW.— Henry,  MS.  vocab.,  1808  (Blackfoot  name). 
Faux  TetM-Platea.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.,  ii, 
835,1844.  Flatheads.— Low  is  and  Clark,  Discov.,S5, 
1807.  Flathead-SelUh.— QaU«chct  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A. 
S.,  xxxr,  677,  1883.  Hohilpo.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  I,  map,  1814.  Ka-ka-i-thi.  —  Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Phllol.  Mo.  Val., 326, 1862  ('flathead 
people':  Arapaho  name).  Ka-ko'-is-Ui'-a-ta'- 
ni-o.— Ibid.,  290  ('  people  who  flatten  their  headn': 
Cheyenne  name).  Ko-toK'-spi-tup'-i-o.  — Ibid., 
264  (Blackfoot  name).  Nebagindibe.— Baraga, 
Otchipwe-Eng.  Diet., 281, 1880  ("flat  head':  Chip- 
pewa name;  "properly  Nebagindibed "—identi- 
cal?). Pa  Bda-to,— Cook.  Yankton  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  184, 1882.  PaO-bde'-oa.— Ibid,  (heads 
cornered  or  edged*:  Yankton  name).  Saalia.— 
Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.,  Ii,  335, 1844.  Sae-liet.— 
Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  297,  1862.  Balish.— Gatschet. 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  fown  name).  Tdtes-Plates.— Com- 
mon French  form,  applied  to  various  tribes. 
Whnll-e-mooch.— Deans  in  Am.  Antiq.,  41, 1886 
(applied  to  Puget  sd.  tribes), 

Salishan Family.  A  lin^iistic  family  in- 
habiting the  N.  portions  ot  VVaphington,  n. 
Idaho,  w.  Montana,  a  small  strip  of  the 
N.  w.  coast  of  Oregon,  and  in  Canada  the 
s.  E.  part  of  Vancouver  id.  from  Thur- 
low  id.  to  Sooke  bay,  and  all  the  s.  main- 
land of  British  Columbia  as  far  as  Bute 
inlet  and  Quefsnelle  lake,  with  the  excej>- 
tion  of  that  portion  held  by  the  Kutenai, 
although  within  the  Kutenai  area,  at  the 
Columbia  lakes,  is  a  small  settlement  of 
Salish.     An  isolated  division  of  the  family  y 


the  Bellacoola,  had  established  itself  far- 
ther n.  on  Dean  inlet,  Burke  channel,  and 
Bellacoola  r.  The  name  Salish  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  a  large  tribe  in  w.  Mon- 
tana popularW  known  as  Flatheads, 
thence  it  was  nnally  extended  to  cover  all 
those  speaking  a  similar  language. 

Although  lexically  distinct  from  one 
another,  the  Salish,  Chimakuan,  and  Wa- 
kashan  languages  belong  to  the  same 
structural  type  and  have  remote  points  of 
resemblance  with  Algonquian.  Physi- 
cally and  culturally  the  coast  and  interior 
Sdish  belong  to  different  groups,  the  for- 
mer being  affiliated  to  some  extent  with 
the  other  coast  people  to  the  n.,  and  the 
interior  Salish  resembling  interior  stocks 
in  their  own  neighborhood. 

If  his  own  statements  may  be  relied 
upon,  Juan  de  Fuca  (1592)  was  probably 
the  first  white  man  to  visit  the  coun- 
try inhabited  by  people  of  this  family. 
After  his  time  several  Spanish  navigators 
passed  along  their  coasts,  but  their  i>osi- 
tion  expoeea  them  less  frequently  to  visits 
from  vessels  than  that  of  the  Nootka  and 
tribes  farther  n.  Later  British  and 
American  vessels  came  to  trade,  the  most 
notable  expedition  being  that  of  Geo. 
Vancouver  (1792-94),  w-nose  name  be- 
came attached  to  Vancouver  id.  The 
first  detailed  information  regarding  the 
Salishan  tribes  was  obtained,  however. 
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from  the  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  ( 1804-06 ),  and  knowledge 
of  them  was  extendefl  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Astor's  fort  in  1811  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  although  the  fort  itself 
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was  not  within  Salish  territorir.  From 
that  time  mitil  1846  most  of  this  region, 
known  as  the  Oregon  Territory,  was  a 
sohject  of  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til after  its  settlement  and  until  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  fever  had  somewhat  subsided 
that  settlers  began  to  come  into  this  region 
in  numbers.  On  the  Canadian  side  em- 
ployees of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
were  amo^g  the  first  to  enter  the  country. 
The  establishment  of  a  post  at  Victoria  m 
1843  was  one  of  the  most  momentous 
events  to  the  Indians  of  the  entire  coast 

The  coast  Salish  form  the  southern  arm 
of  the  N.  W.  Coast  culture,  which  fades 
away  southward  from  Bute  inlet  and 
Comox  (where  it  resembles  that  of  the 
more  highly  developed  Kwakiutl)  to  the 
semi-Calif omian  Tillamook  and  the  Nes- 
tucca  of  Oregon.  Unlike  the  more  north- 
em  Haida,  Tlingit,  and  Tsimshian,  descent 
is  usually  reckoned  through  the  father. 

The  Salish  dwellings  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  area  are  of  the  Nootka  type, 
longer  than  those  farther  n.,  and  contain- 
ing several  families  each  with  its  own  fire. 
They  are  also  built  in  the  same  way  of 
heavy  plan  ks  and  beams.  They  resemble 
the  other  coast  tribes  in  the  important 
part  fish  and  shellfish  play  in  their  diet, 
and  in  the  extent  to  which  canoes  are 
employed.  The  interior  Salish  depended 
more  on  hunting,  but  so  many  large  sal- 
mon streams  flow  through  this  country 
that  even  they  were  more  given  to  a  fisn 
diet  than  were  the  interior  tribes  gener- 
ally. The  houses  of  the  interior  Salish  of 
British  Columbia  differed  considerably 
from  those  on  the  coast.  To  construct 
them,  holes  were  dug  and  poles  set  up  in 
conical  form  arou nd  thei r  eages ;  the  wh ole 
was  covered  with  poles  on  which  was  laid 
grass,  and  sometimes  cedar  bark,  and 
over  all  earth  was  thrown. 

AVar,  slavery,  and  the  potlatch  (q.  v.) 
were  regular  institutions  on  the  coast. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  customs, 
eepecially  prevalent  along  the  coasts  of 
Washington  and  British  Columbia,  was 
artificial  head-flattening,  but  it  did  not 
obtain,  curiously  enough,  among  the  In- 
dians now  called  Flatheads  (aeQ Salish). 

Population  (1909):  Coast  Salish  in 
United  States,  3,600;  coast  Salish  in  Can- 
ada, 4,874;  total,  8,474.  Interior  Salish 
in  United  States,  4,988;  interior  Salish  in 
Canada,  5,390;  total,  10,378.  Total  Salish 
in  United  States,  8,366;  total  Salish  in 
Canada,  10,264;  grand  total,  18,630. 

The  Salishan  dialects  may  be  grouped 
as  follows: 

I.  Dialects  or  the  interior:  1,  LU- 
looet  in  w.  British  Columbia;  2,  Ndakya- 
pamuk  (Thompson  Indians)  in  s.  w.  Brit- 
ish Columbia;  3,  Shuswnp  in  s.  central 
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British  Columbia;  4,  Ohinagan  in  &  b. 
British  Columbia,  extending  into  the 
United  States,  the  subdivisions  of  which 
are  the  Okinagan  proper,  Colville,  Nes- 
pelim  or  Sanpoil,  Senijextee  (Snaichek- 
stik)  of  the  Arrow  lakes  and  Columbia  r. 
below  the  lakes;  5,  Flathead  in  e.  Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  and  Montana,  subdivisions 
of  which  are  the  Spokan,  Kalispel  or 
Fend  d'Oreilles,  and  Salish  or  Flathead; 

6,  SkUswish  or  Cceur  cTAlhies  in  n.  Idaho; 

7,  Columbia  groups  in  the  w.  part  of  the 
interior  of  Washin^n,  including  the 
Pisquow  or  Wenatchi,  Sinkiuse,  Methow, 
and  other  local  divisions. 

II.  Coast  dialects:  8,  Bellacoola,  a 
group  of  tribes  on  Bentinck  Arm  and 
Deans  inlet,  Brit.  Col.;  9,  Comox  group 
on  the  N.  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia, 
with  two  subdivisions— (a)  the  Comox 
proper,  including  the  Comox  and  Eeksen, 
Homalko,  Kaiike,  Kakekt,  Seechelt  of 
Jervis  inlet,  Sliammon,  andTatpooe;  and 
(6)  the  Puntlatsh,  including  the  Hwah- 
watl,  Puntlatsh,  and  Saiimen;  10,  Coici- 
chan  group  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nan- 
aimo  on  Vancouver  id.,  and  in  the  delta 
of  Fraser  r.  It  embraces,  on  Vancouver 
id.,  the  Clemclemalats,  Comiakin,  Hel- 
lelt,  Kenipsim,  Kilpanlus,  Koksilah, 
Kulleets,  Lilmalche,  Malakut,  Nanaimo, 
Penelakut,  Quamichan,  Siccameen,  Sno- 
nowas,  Somenos,  Tateke,  Vekolaos;  and, 
in  the  Fraser  valley,  the  Chehalis,  Chil- 
llwack,  Coquitlam,  Ewawoos,  Katsey, 
Kelatl,  Kwantlen,  Matsqui,  Musqneam, 
Nehaltmoken,  Nicomen,  Ohamil,  Pilalt, 
Popkum,  Samahquani,  Scowlitz,  Se- 
wathen,  Siyita,  Skwawalooks,  Snonk- 
weametl,  Squawtits,  Sumass,  and  Tsa- 
kuam;  11,  Squawmish  groy,py  including 
the  SquawmisnofBurrardinletand  Howe  . 
sd.  and  probably  the  Nooksak  of  n.  Wash- 
ington ;  1 2,  Sonqish  group,  on  Juan  de  Fuca 
str.,  San  Juan  id.,  and  parts  of  the  coasts 
of  Washington  and  British  (Columbia.  It 
includes  the  Clallam  (Wash.),  Lummi 
(Wash. ),  Samish  (Wash. ),  Sanetch  ( Brit. 
Col.),  Semiahmoo  ( Brit  Col.  and  Wash. ), 
Songish  (Brit  Col.),  Sooke  (Brit  Col.); 
13,  Nisqualli  group,  embracing  all  tribes 
B.  of  Puget  sd.  and  s.  to  Mt  Taroma,  and, 
on  the  west  side,  the  r^ion  up  to  Olym- 
pia,  except  Hood  canal.  It  includes  two 
dialectic  divisions,  the  Nisqualli  and  the 
Snohomish.  "Well-known  divisions  are 
the  Nisqualli  proper,  Dwamish,  Puyal- 
lup,  Skagit,  Snoqualmu  or  Snoquamish, 
and  Squaxon.  Following  are  the  names 
of  some  of  the  numerous  bands  of  the 
Nisqualli:  Etakmehu,  Kwehtlmamish  (?), 
Nukwatsamish,  Nusehtsatl,  Potoashees, 
Sahewamish,  Sakumehu,  Samamish, 
Sawamish,Sekamish,Shomami8h,  Shotle- 
mamish,  Skihwamish,  Skopamish,  Smul- 
kamish,  Squacum,  Stehtsasamish,  Steila- 
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ooomamish,  Suqnamish,  and  Towah- 
hah.  Other  bands  which  may  belong 
here,  but  which  cannot  be  identified, 
are  Neutubvig,  Nuchwugh,  Opichiken, 
Sinslikhooish,  Sintootoohsh,  and  Sktehl- 
mish;  14.  Twana  aroup,  on  Hood  canal, 
Pufi;et  BQ.,  including  the  Twana  and 
Saiiupsunj  15,  Chehalis  group,  embrac- 
ing SIX  dialects,  which  show  consider- 
alne  variation.  These  are  the  Quinault 
and  Quaitso  of  n.  w.  Washington;  the 
Humptulips  of  the  n.  part  of  Grays  har- 
bor; the  Lower  Chehalis  of  Grays  harbor 
and  Shoalwater  bay;  the  Satsop  s.  and 
N.  E.  of  Grays  harbor;  the  Upper  Che- 
halis B.  of  Shoalwater  bay;  ana  the  Cow- 
litz on  the  river  of  that  name  southward 
to  Columbia  r.;  16,  Tillamook  on  the 
coast  of  Oregon,  including  the  Tillamook 
or  Nestucca,  and  the  Siletz.  Tillamook 
is  the  Chinook  name  for  the  tribe  whose 
territory  i^  ca,lle«l  in  ChincHjlt^  Nehalem. 
>S«Iitb.— ^jFilhitllUu  Tmnji.  Am,  Aiitiq.  SVh,'.,  n. 
134«  £MI6,  18S€  ioT  Flat  Heads  otLJy  i;  Liitliu.m  in 
Proc.  PhlloL  Soc»  l^ml.,  n.  ai-Sw,  1*46  {at  Du 
pQiiceau;  HLld  to  be  tiie  Ok&nagtLit  of  Tolmlf]). 
xB^^liiliL.— k'ejiTH*  In  ii^uiiforfrfl  Coinnttid.,  Ctint. 
and  S.  Airi. .  [ipiii.,  -IfyJi  4H,  I87M  titu^Judi-iJ  KljLt- 
b£^dii,  Kjilisprhn.s,  SkUj-ii!:^}! ,  O^lvilK-ii,  ijisurlpi, 
gpok^ne^.  risi|iiHHiw,  SiJiiJLlj.i-iK  —  a^liah.  —  liuu- 
erof I,  Nftt.  Riiiim.  m,  f>t'^\ ^>18, 1^2.  >8?U*li,— ^3*1 
laUn  in  TFAns,  Am.  KihnoJ,  Sc^e,,  ti,  pt.  1,71,  IMH 
(vocjib.  ol  Nwk+UliauJ^);  Tolmie  and  I>iiw-Hoti, 
tX*mp,  V<w*ib,,  e^'i.  7Hj  IH&i  (vnettbulnrien  *>r  LIJ- 
Va&Qt  mid  KiilJlLHnelm>.  >Jt'iLUh. — Gallic  tin  In 
SchrmbriLft,  Jnd,  Tr3Ui»,  in,  40^,  iJ^aa  ^olittous 
uifMpnTiit  fnr  Sellnh-  ft>Mows  Hnk*  us  to  tribiB(i>. 
-SvLuJ).— CtatiLcht't  in  Mjtg.  Am,  Hi&t,  li^),  1^7 
f^vi?-^  hiihiiAt  Hud  trjbcj?  of  fuinfUli;  GAtH<'bift 
in  B* nch,  J tid ,  M jKrtl . ,  i44,  1 K77 .  < i«}lili.  -iHiU. 
ftfttrGibbKplii  (>.JDt.  S.  A.  Ethnol.,  r,  2iL  M77iiii 
elQdefi YftkAtou. whlt^h  in ^bii (mptiitti ) .  >T»lli*ili- 
Sflliih.— Hftit  In  U.S.  ExpiL  Ex  perl,  m,  2fX%  5i^j,  bm, 
l?!l4fi  (Inchickrt  i?hu!shi,f^iiI(H,  Mulish  or  FlalhtJttflE^, 
Sldteulfch,  PlHkwJiTiir^  Skwiite,  Tsibiiili^lj,  Kawul- 
ilfilt.  N4«ietAb]iWii£)  >  CSailailli  Iti  l'n4[i«.  Am.  I^tlinol . 
8oc.,  IT,  t*t,  l,e,  30,  1&48  (after  ei*le);  B^n^lijuu* 
flS&l).  Fhyslk.  AllnA,  mnp  17,  Jhh2i  Buschiaiiiiii, 

Kl em.  Colli  p.  Phllol..  im  1802  (coirUiliia  SliUi«h 
WAp  or  A  ma.  Proper,  Kuttds]H^lm  or  Fend 
d'Or^lUen,  !;^cliiib.  J-^pok&n,  OkauH^an.  gkf  t^tiUh, 
Flikwaim,  NuitdAhim,  KawitcbtJt,  C*thift?<'ou. 
Bkwuli,  Cbe«bil{,  Ktvaititl,  Kwurialwtl,  KHletjiJm 
ww»*  BlUechiilii  J.  >Ata«J«.— GelJiUln  hi  Trari«. 
Am.  Amiq.  Sck.-.,  IJ,  i;«,  13.%  306,  IBSSfi  (on  FmsvT  r.) ; 
Prk-hftpii,  Phvn,  Hi»t  Iftititjfid,  V.  i'H,  iM7  (on 
Ftfltwr  t.).  >Ataa,— Uitbam  In  Trnnj^  J'himl. 
Bon.  UptkL,  71.  l»ft<>  nrtJbiiUI  Stlisib  ol  Hiilf  utnl 
Gil!  ImI  i  Fij :  tf  o^ikji,  -  ColiiMMMn.  —  JFtcnultr     li  n 

J"'  ■    •  ly*t|fl..Xl.2*iil-Hitij|j,li:,^.., 

amuiiK  ubiicis,  Biiicchoolft,  K&wltchen,  ^ucn«du- 
lum,  Squallyamish  of  present  family),  xlntu- 
lar.— Scouler,  ibid,  (same  as  Nootka-Columbian 
family).  xShahaptan.— Scouler,  ibid.,  225  (in- 
cludes Okanagan  of  this  familv).  xSonthern.— 
Scouler,  ibid..  224  (same  as  Mootka-Ck)Iumbian 
family).  >BilleohooU.— Latham  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Sec.  Lend.,  I,  154,  1848  (assigns  Friendly  Village 
of  Mackenzie  here);  Latham,  Opuscula,'250, 1H60 
(gives  Tolmie's  vocabulary).  >Billeohiila.— 
Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man,  300, 1850  (mouth  of  Sal- 
mon r).;  Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  72, 
1856  (same);  Latham,  Opuscula,  839, 1860.  >Bel- 
Uooola.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  ici,  564,  607,  1882 
(Bellacoola  only;  specimen  vocabulary).  >Bil- 
hoola.— Tolmie  ana  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocab..  62, 
1884(vocab.  of  Noothl&kimish).  >Bflohiila.— Boas 
in  Petermanns  Mitteilungen,  130, 1887  (mentions 
8&tsq.  Nflte'l,  Nuchalkmx.  Tale6mx).  xHaass.— 
Qallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc..  ii,  pt.  1,  c,  77, 
1848  (cited  as  including  Blllechola).  >TiihaiU.— 
Latham,  Nat  Hist.  Man,  310,  1850  (chiefly  lower 


part  of  Fraser  r.  and  between  that  and  the  Colum- 
bia; includes  Shuswap,  Salish,  Skitsuish,  Pisk- 
wans,  Kawitchen,  Skwali,  Checheeli,  Kowelits, 
Noosdalum,  Nsietshawus).  xWakash.— Latham, 
Nat.  Hist.  Man,  801,  1850  (cited  as  including 
Klallems).  xShuthwaps.— Keane  in  Stanford's 
Ck>mpena.,  Cent,  and  8.  Am.,  app.,  460,  474,  1878 
(quoted  as  including Shewhapmuch  and  Okana* 
gans).  xHydahs.— Keane,  ibid.,  473  (includes 
Bellacoola  of  present  family).  xKootkahs. — 
Keane,  ibid.,  473  (includes  Komux,  Kowitchans, 
Klallums,  Kwantiums,  Teets  of  present  familv). 
xVootka.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  lu,  664,  1882 
(contains  the  following  Salishan  tribes:  Cowi- 
chin,  Soke,  Comnx,  Noosdalum,  Wickinninisb, 
Songhie,  Sanetch,  Kwantlum,  Teet.  Nanaimo, 
Newchemass,  Shimiahmoo,  Nooksak,  Samish, 
8kagit,Snohomish,Clallam,Toanhooch).  <Pacet 
Bonnd  Oronp. — Keane  in  Stanford's  CompenO., 
Cent. and  S.  Am.,  app.,  474. 1878  (comprises  Nook- 
sahs,  Lummi,  Samish,  Skagits,  Nisqually,  Neewar 
mish,  Sahmamish,  Snohomish,  Skcewamish, 
Squanamish,  Klallums,  Cla.ssets,  Chehalis,  Cow- 
litz, Pistchin,  Chinakum;  all  but  the  last  being 
Salishan).  >FUtheads.— Keane,  ibid.,  474,  1878 
(same  as  Salish,  above).  >Kawitthin.— Tolmie 
and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocab.,  89, 1884  (vocabs.  of 
Songisand  Kwantlin  sept,  and  Kowmook  or  Tlat- 
hool).  >(Uuitsohi]i.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mit- 
teilungen, 131,  1887.  >iriskwam.  —Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Comp.  Vocab.,  60,  121,1884  (or  Skwalli- 
amish  vocab.  of  Sinahomish). 

Sallal.     See  Salal. 

Salmon  River  Indians.  A  Salish  divi- 
sion on  Salmon  r, ,  w.  Oregon,  between  the 
Siletz  and  the  Nestucca.  Part  of  them 
were  on  Grande  Ronde  res.  in  1863. 
Oi'-cln-xau'.— Dorsey,  Alsea  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884.  Kaouiu.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Explor.,  il,  104, 
1844.  Kowai.— Gairdner  (1835)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc. 
Ix)nd.,  XI,  256, 1841  (either  the  above  tribe  or  the 
Nestucca).  Salmon  River.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  221, 
1861.  Tsan  toha'-iihna  amim.— Gatschet,  Lakmiut 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  105  (Lakmiut-Kalapuya  name). 

Salnahakaiiikn  ( Sal-na-ha-kaV-tfl-ku), 
A  Chumasban  village  formerly  in  Ven- 
tura CO.,  Cal.,  at  a  locality  now  called  £1 
Llano  de  Santa  Ana.— Henshaw,  Buena- 
ventura MS.  vocab.,  B.  A  E.,  1884. 

Salpilel.  A  Chumasban  village  for- 
merly on  the  Patera  ranch,  near  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

Salpilel.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1868. 
8a-pi'-li.— Henshaw,  Santa  Barbara  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1884.  Baughpileel.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  4. 1860  (at  San  Miguel,  6  m.  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara mission ) .  Silpaleels.— Gatschet  in  Chief  Eng. 
Rep.,  pt.  Ill,  653, 1876.  S'pi '-111.— Henshaw,  Bue- 
naventura MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Salsona.  Mentioned  as  a  Costanoan  di- 
vision hostile  to  tho.^e  Indians  among 
whom  Dolores  mission  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  was  established.  In  1776  the  lat- 
ter, being  attacked  by  tbe  Salsona,  fled 
to  the  islands  in  the  bay  or  to  the  east- 
em  shore.  The  Salsona  are  said  to  have 
lived  6  leagues  to  tbe  s.  e.,  which  would 
put  them  near  San  Mateo.  They  may  be 
identical  with  the  Olhones.  See  Engel- 
hardt.  Franc,  in  Cal.,  295,  1897. 
Salsen.- Humboldt,  New  Spain,  ii,  345, 1811.  Sal- 
ses.- Mayer,  Mexico,  ir,  39, 1863.  Baleona.— Clavi- 
jero,  Hist.  Baja  Ciil.,  206. 1862.  Babton.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861. 

Salt.  Not  all  tribes  of  Indians  were 
accustomed  to  use  salt,  whether  from  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  it,  the  absence  of 
the  habit,  a  repugnance  for  the  mineral, 
or  for  religious  reasons,  it  is  not  always 
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possible  to  say.  Salt  was  eaten  as  a  con- 
diment, the  only  instance  of  its  use  as  a 
preservative  bein^  its  addition  to  yeast  to 
prevent  putre&u;tion.  The  desire  for  salt 
IS  presumed  to  arise  from  a  physiological 
need,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  demand 
for  it  is  greatest  when  cereal  or  vegetal 
food  is  eaten,  and  decreases  as  the  diet  is 
more  and  more  of  animal  substance. 
Bae^rt  says  the  tribes  of  Lower  Gali- 
fomia  ate  **  everything  unsalted,  though 
they  might  obtam  plenty  of  salt,''  and 
gives  as  a  reason  that  since  they  moved 
aboutconstantlv,8alt  was  too  cumbersome 
to  carry  with  them.  The  Grabrielefios  of 
s.  California  used  salt  sparingly;  the 
Hupa,  the  Achomawi,  and  perhaps  other 
California  Indians,  do  not  eat  salt;  the 
Eskimo  regard  it  as  an  abomination, 
while  the  Achomawi  believe  its  use  in 
food  would  cause  sore  eyes  ( Dixon ) .  The 
Creeks  tabooed  its  use  in  the  busk  cere- 
mony until  after  the  ball  play  (Speck). 
Other  tribes  used  substitutes  for  salt,  as 
the  Karankawa  of  Texas,  who,  Gatschet 
sa3r8,  used  chile  instead;  and  the  Virginia 
Indians,  who  made  a  form  of  lye  by  burn- 
ing to  ashes  the  stalk  of  a  certain  plant 
**They  season  their  broth  with  it,  and 
they  know  no  other  salt,"  says  Capt. 
John  Smith.  The  Cherokee  used  lye, 
and  even  now  among  the  Eastern  Chero- 
kee salt  is  almost  unused  by  them.  In- 
deed it  is  probable  that  none  of  the 
Southern  tribes  used  salt  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  whites.  According  to  Hariot, 
the  people  of  Roanoak  used  as  a  condi- 
ment the  saline  ashes  of  a  plant  taken  to 
be  orage,  and  resembling  the  melden  of 
the  Germans  ( Alriplex  patulum) ,  a  species 
of  saltwort,  which  runs  into  many  varie- 
ties and  is  common  to  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. All  the  Algonquian  names  for  salt 
are  formed  from  a  root  meaning  "to  be 
sour**  or  "acid."  There  is  no  root  "to 
be  saline."  The  water  of  the  ocean  was 
known  as  **sour  water." 

Salt  exists  in  enormous  quantities  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  was  not  difficult 
for  the  Indians  to  obtain  it.  The  Omaha 
took  up  salt  incrustations  with  feathers 
and  transferred  it  to  bags,  or  broke  up 
rock  salt  with  sticks  and  pounded  it  to 
the  desired  fineness.  The  source  of  their 
supply  was  near  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  the 
headwaters  of  a  stream  s.  w.  of  Repub- 
lican r.,  probably  Saline  r.,  Kans.  The 
Shawnee  were  famed  as  salt  makers,  and 
the  great  spring  on  Saline  cr.,  below  the 
mouth  of  Walnut  cr.,  on  the  Ohio,  was 
purchased  from  them  by  treaty.  The 
large  vessels  of  very  thick  pottery 'found 
near  the  salines  and  elsewhere  are  found 
to  have  been  used  as  evaporating  pans  by 
the  Indians.  The  Quapaw  made  salt  from 
the  water  of  saline  springs  near  the  mouth 
of  Arkansas  r.,  evaporating  it  in  earthen 


pans  made  for  the  purpose,  which  left  the 
salt  formed  into  square  cakes  (Giddings). 
C.  C.  Jones  says:  "The  Knight  of  Elvas 
informs  us  that  natural  salt  and  the  sand 
with  which  it  was  intermixed  were  thrown 
into  baskets  made  for  the  purpose.  These 
were  large  at  the  mouth  and  small  at  the 
bottom,  or,  in  other  words,  funnel-shaped. 
Beneath  tnem— suspended  in  the  air  on  a 
ridge  pole — vessels  were  placed.  Water 
was  then  poured  upon  the  admixture  of 
sand  and  salt.  The  drippings  were 
strained  and  boiled  on  the  tire  until  all 
the  water  was  evaporated,  and  the  salt 
left  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots."  Frag- 
ments of  these  leaching  baskets  have  been 
found  in  the  salt  deposits  of  Petit  Anse  id. , 
La.  An  important  salt-making  site  was 
uncovered  inl902by  the  Peabody  Museum 
at  Kimmswick,  Mo.,  where  the  salt  pans 
were  found  in  place  (Bushnell). 

The  Rio  Grande  Pueblos  acquired  salt 
principally  from  the  Manzano  salines,  in 
centrsQ  New  Mexico;  the  Zuni  obtained 
their  supply  from  a  salt  lake  many  miles 
8.  w.  of  their  pueblo.  There  was  early 
discrimination  by  the  Pueblos  in  the 
quality  of  salt,  and  long  journeys  were 
made  to  obtain  the  best  kind.  In  this 
pursuit  many  trails  led  to  the  Zufli  salt 
lake,  where  a  number  of  towns  were  built 
by  a  tribe  or  tribes  which  were  extermi- 
nated by  the  Zuf5i  immediately  anterior 
to  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards  in  1539-40. 
The  salt  naturally  deposited  from  the 
supersaturated  waters  of  the  Zufii  salt 
lake  was  collected  and  carried  long  dis- 
tances to  the  settlements,  having  been 
found,  it  is  said,  in  cliff-ruins  in  s.  Colo- 
rado, 200  m.  from  the  source  of  supply. 
Among  the  Pueblos,  pottery  vessels  of 
specialform  were  used  to  contain  salt,  and 
mortuary  vessels  which  contained  food 
for  the  dead  are  frequently  saturated  with 
this  substance,  causing  exfoliation  of  the 
surface  of  the  ware. 

The  Navaho  myth  of  the  origin  of 
Dsilydje  Qa^dl  relates  that  "next  day 
they  traveled  up  the  stream  to  a  place 
called  Tse'gqdka,  and  here  again  they 
halted  for  the  night.  This  place  is  notea 
for  its  deposits  of  native  salt.  The  trav- 
elers cut  some  out  from  under  a  great  rock 
and  filled  with  it  their  bags,  made  out  of 
the  skins  of  the  squirrels  and  other 
small  animals  which  they  had  captured" 
(Matthews). 

The  Hopi  have  obtained  their  salt  from 
time  immemorial  from  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado,  westward  from  their 
villages  about  100  m.  Here  salt  is  gath- 
ered with  ceremony  by  making  sacrifice 
to  the  Goddess  of  Salt  and  the  God  of 
War,  whose  shrines  are  there  (Fewkes). 
The  Pueblos  have  important  salt  deities, 
that  of  the  Hopi  being  Huriing  Wuhti. 
"The  Woman  of  the  Hard  Substances,'^ 
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who  was  a  sea  deity,  like  the  Mexican 
salt  goddess  Huitocilmatl.  The  myth 
eoncerninff  the  latter  relates  that  she  was 
sister  of  tne  rain  gods,  with  whom  she 
quarreled;  in  their  resentment  they  drove 
her  to  salt  water,  where  she  invented  the 
art  of  panning  the  mineral  and  became 
Goddessof  Salt  The  ZufXi  *  *Salt Mother' ' 
was  Mawe,  genius  of  the  sacrecT  salt  lake. 
At  certain  seasons  war  parties  were  sent 
to  the  lake  for  salt,  and  while  there  cere- 
monies were  performed  and  offerings 
made.    See  Chaunis  TemoaJtan,  Food, 

Consult  Baegert  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1863, 
366,1864;  Bu8hnellinMan,13,1907;  ibid., 
36,  1908;  Colhnson  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc. 
Lond.,  Ist  s.,  XXV,  201,  1855;  Gushing 

(1)  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  353-54,  1896, 

(2)  in  Millstone,  ix,  no.  12,  1884;  Dixon 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  x,  no.  2,  1908;  Dorsey  in 
3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  309,  1884;  Gatschet, 
Karankawa  Inds.,  1891 ;  Giddings  in  Pop. 
Sd.  Mo.,  June  1891;  Hariot  in  Holbem 
Soc.  Pub.,  14,  1888;  Hoffman  in  Bull. 
Essex  Inst,  xvni,  9-10,  1885;  Jones, 
Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  45,  1873;  Mason  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1886, 225, 1889;  Matthews 
in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  388,  1887;  Mooney 
in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  330,  1891;  Speck  in 
Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  ii,  pt  2,  1907; 
Stevenson  in  23d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  60, 1904; 
Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  695,  696, 
1894;  Wilson  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1888, 
673,  1890.  (w.  H.) 

Salt  Cnmck  Indiani  (Chinook  jargon: 
mU-ichuk,  *  salt-water').  A  general  term 
applied  indiscriminately  to  coast  tribes 
6y  inland  Indians  in  the  N.  W.  In  1884, 
J.  O.  Dorsey,  when  at  Siletz  agencv, 
Greg.,  heard  this  term  applied,  not  only 
by  the  inland  tribes  (as  Takelma)  to  the 
coast  peoples  f  Athapascan,  Kusan,  etc.), 
but  even  by  Athapascans  to  themselves. 
See  Fitzhugh  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857, 
329, 1858. 

Saltketekert.  A  former  Yuchi  village 
in  8.  South  Carolina,  about  the  present 
Salkehatchie.  It  seems  to  have  oeen  a 
village  of  the  Yamasee  at  the  time  of  the 
war  with  that  tribe  in  1715. 
Saltketohera.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  61«  1848. 
Bol-ke-ohuh.— Ibid. 

Salt  Lick.  A  village,  probably  of  the 
Dela wares,  on  Mahoning  cr.,  near  War- 
ren, Trumbull  co.,  Ohio,  about  1760 
(Croghan  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  s.,  IX,  289,  1871).  The  **old  salt 
works  "  here  were  operated  by  the  whites 
before  the  survey  of  the  b.  part  of  the 
Western  Reserve  in  1796.  In  1800  the 
chief  of  the  settlement,  *  *  Captain  George, ' ' 
was  killed  during  a  fight  with  settlers 
(Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio,  ii.  659, 1896). 

Saltwater  Pond.  A  village  in  1685, 
probably  in  Plymouth  co.,  Mass. — Hinck- 
ley (1685)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU.,  4th  s., 
V,  133,  1861. 

Saluda.  A  small  tribe  formerly  living 
on  Saluda  r.,  S.  C.    According  to  Rivers 


(Hist  S.  C,  38,  1856)  they  removed  to 
Pennsylvania  probably  early  in  the  18th 
century,  which,  if  tme,  would  indicate 
that  they  were  probably  connected  with 
the  Shawnee.  In  addition  to  that  of  the 
river,  the  'name  survives  in  Saluda  gap 
in  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Salutation.  In  general  Indian  salutation 
was  accompanied  by  less  demonstration 
than  is  usual  among  Europeans,  particu- 
larl^r  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Europe, 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
less  feeling  existed.  Mallery,whodevoted 
much  attention  to  this  subject,  says: 

''The  North  American  Indians  do  not 
have  man^  conventional  forms  of  saluta- 
tion. Their  etiquette  generally  is  to  meet 
in  silence  and  smoke  before  sfHeaking,  the 
smoking  bein^  the  real  salutation.  But  a 
number  of  tribes— e.  g.,  the  Shoshoni, 
Caddo,  and  Arikara — use  a  word  or  sound 
very  similar  to  How!  but  in  proper  litera- 
tion  Hau  or  Hao,  Most  of  the  Sioux  use 
the  same  sound  in  communication  with 
the  whites,  from  which  the  error  has 
arisen  that  they  have  caught  up  and  abbre- 
viated the  *  How  are  you? '  of  the  latter. 
But  the  word  is  ancient,  used  in  councils, 
and  means  *  good,  *  or  *  satisfactory.  *  It  is 
a  response  as  well  as  an  address  or  saluta- 
tion. The  Navaho  say,  both  at  meeting 
and  parting,  *Agalani,^  an  archaic  word 
the  etymology  of  which  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. AmongtheCherokeethecoUoquy 
is  as  follows :  r^o.  1  says,  *  Sii^u  *  [properly 
Asiyu],  *good';  No.  2  responds,  Agiyii;  td- 
higwatsf&r  'good;  are  you  in  peace?'  To 
this  No.  1  says,  *  I  am  in  peace,  and  how  is 
it  with  you?'  No.  2  endsby  *  I  am  in  peace 
also.'  Among  the  Zufli  happiness  is  al- 
ways asserted  as  well  as  implored.  In  the 
morning  their  greeting  is,  *  How  haveyou 
passed  the  night?'  in  the  evening,  *  How 
have  you  come  unto  the  sunset? '  The  re- 
I)ly  always  is  *  Happily. '  After  a  separa- 
tion of  even  short  duration,  if  more  than 
one  day,  the  question  is  asked, '  How  have 
you  passed  these  manjr  days? '  The  reply 
IS  invariably,  'Happily,'  although  the 
person  addressed  may  be  in  severe  suffer- 
mg  or  dying." 

The  greeting  Hao!  or  some  variant  was 
found  over  a  much  wider  area  than  Mal- 
lery  indicates.  What  Mallery  says  of 
smoking  applies  only  to  ceremonial  vis- 
itings.  The  ordinary  passing  greeting 
among  the  Plains  tribes  and  probably 
most  others  is  "Good"  in  the  various 
languages  (Mooney). 

Close  relations  or  very  dear  friends  on 
meeting  after  a  considerable  absence 
would  throw  their  right  arms  over  each 
other's  left  shoulders  and  their  left  arms 
under  each  other's  right  arms,  embrace 
gently  and  allow  their  heads  to  rest 
against  each  other  for  an  instant  The 
ceremonial  form  of  salutation  consisted 
principally  in  rubbing  with  the  hands,  and 
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is  thus  described  by  Iberville  as  practised 
on  the  lower  Mississippi:  "When  I 
arrived  where  my  brother  was,  the  chief 
or  captain  of  the  Bayogoulas  came  to  the 
shore  of  the  sea  to  show  me  friendship 
and  civility  after  their  manner,  which  is, 
being  near  you,  to  stop,  pass  the  hands 
over  their  face  and  breast,  and  afterwanl 
pass  their  hands  over  yours,  after  which 
they  raise  them  toward  the  sky,  rubbing 
them  and  clasping  them  together"  (Mar- 
gry,  D^c,  IV,  154-56,  1880).  Although 
varying  to  a  certain  extent,  substantially 
the  same  ceremony  is  reported  from  the 
Indians  of  Carolina  and  the  plains,  the 
Delawares,  the  Iroquois,  the  Aleut,  and 
the  Eskimo  proper;  it  was  therefore  wide- 
spread throughout  North  America.  Kub- 
bmg  of  noses  by  two  persons  is  referred  to 
by  early  writers,  and  an  old  Haida  Indian 
affirmed  it  to  have  been  the  ancient  cus- 
tom among  his  people,  but  well  authenti- 
cated cases  are  rare,  although  the  rubbing 
of  the  nose  with  the  haiid  was  often 
observed  among  Eskimo  tribes.  Mooney 
says  that  most  of  these  instances,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Comanche,  may  have  been 
nothing  more  than  misconceptions  of 
the  hugging  described  above.  Not  in- 
frequently the  rubbing  ceremonies  were 
accompanied  by  the  shedding  of  tears. 
Friederici  finds  two  areas  in  America  in 
which  this  prevailed,  one  in  the  central 
and  south-central  part  of  South  America 
among  the  Tupi  tribes  of  Sfto  Paulo,  Minas 
Gerses,  and  Bahia,  the  Charrua  of  Banda 
Oriental,  and  some  of  the  Chaco  tribes; 
the  second  in  North  America  w.  of  the 
Mississippi  from  the  sources  of  that  river 
to  the  Texas  coast.  This  was  particularly 
conspicuous  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  which  circumstance  the  tribes  there 
were  often  called  **  weepers."  Mooney 
states  that  he  has  noted  the  custom  only 
where  persons  meet  after  a  considerable 
absence,  and  it  was  explained  to  him  as 
due  to  memories  of  events,  particularly 
deaths,  which  had  taken  place  since  the 
previous  meeting  and  which  the  figure  of 
the  long  absent  one  calls  to  mind.  In 
some  cases,  however,  this  has  been 
observed  on  the  first  meeting  of  Indians 
with  white  men,  when  it  perhaps  had 
some  religious  significance. 

Consult  Friederici  in  Globus,  lxxxix, 
30-34,  1906;  Mallery  (1)  in  Am.  Anthr., 
ni,  201-16,  1890,  (2)  in  Pop.  Sci.  Month., 
XXXVIII,  477-90, 629-44, 1891.     ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

Salwahka  {Sal-^va'-kha,  prob. '  at  the  foot 
of  the  creek.'— Sapir).  A  former  Ta- 
kelma  villagpe  near  the  mouth  of  Illinois 
r.  or  one  of  its  tributaries  in  Or^on. 
XUinoit  Greek.— Dorsey,  Takelma  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E..  1884.  niinoU  VaUey  (band).— Ibid.  x?« 
•U'  ^^aiiS'.— Dorsey,  Tutu  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884  ('plenty-of-camas  people':  Tutu  name). 
WU-wi'-qi,— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
285,  1890  rown  name).  Salw^oa.— Sapir  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  25i  1907. 


Samahqnam.  A  body  of  Salish  of  Fraser 
River  agency,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  67  in  1909. 
Bamackman.— 6tn.  Ind.  Aff..  188,  1879  (probably 
identical).  Samahqaam.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  2, 
160.  1901.  Bemaooom.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1884,  187, 
1885. 

Samamish  (Skagit:  samena,  'hunter.' — 
Gibbs).  A  Salish  division  on  Samamish 
and  Dwamish  lakes,  w.  Wash.,  number- 
ing 101  in  1854.  Gibbs  classed  them  as 
of  Dwamish  connection.  They  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Sawamish  of 
Totten  inlet. 
Mon-mlsh.— starling -in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  171,  1852 


Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  482,  1856. 
Sahmamiah.— Starling,  op.  cit,  170.  Sajn-ab-i  ' 


by  misprint  from  Say-hay-mon-mish). 

Jibbe  in  Pac. 

-Starling,  op.  < 
Ross  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869. 135, 1870. 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  878. 1873.  Samamish.— Gibbs, 
op.  cit.  Bay-har.— Starling,  op.  cit,  171  (see  Mon- 
mUhy  above).    Sim-a-mish.— Ross,  ibid.,  17, 1870. 

Samampae.  A  tribe,  evidently  of  the 
Coahuiltecan  family,  met  by  Ma^anet 
(Diario,  in  Mem.  de  rf  ueva  Espafla,  xxvii, 
94,  MS.)  in  1691  w.  of  Rio  Hondo,  Tex., 
with  Patchal,  Papanac,  Patsau,  and  other 
tribes.  (h.  b.  b.  ) 

Sambella.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  the  N.  side  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  in  Elmore 
CO.,  Ala. — Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
Ala.  map,  1899. 

Samboukia.  An  unidentified  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  the  e.  side  of  Yazoo  r., 
Miss.  Mentioned  only  by  CJoxe,  who 
places  them  between  the  Koroa  and  the 
Tihiou  (Tioux). 

Samboukas.— €k>xe  in  French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  iil, 
59,  1851.  Samboukia.— <:k>xe,  Carolana,  10,  map, 
1741. 

SamiBli.  A  Salish  di\nision  formerly  on 
a  river  and  bay  of  the  same  name  in 
Washington,  now  on  Lummi  res.  Asea- 
kum  and  Nukhwhaiimikhl  were  among 
their  villages. 

Isamishs.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  A.,  i,  441, 1860. 
Xahmish.— Ross  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  135,  1869. 
Babsh.— Mallet,  ibid.,  198, 1877  (said  to  be  subor- 
dinate to  Nugh-lemmy).  Bahmith.— Stevens  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  84tli  Cong.,  8d  seas.,  46,  1857. 
B'a'mio.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10, 
1889.  Bamiah.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i.  436, 
1855.  Sawish.— Simmons  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  224, 
1858.    Bohmith.— Stevens,  op.  cit. ,  70. 

Samoflot  (possibly  from  Osamoset,  'he 
who  walks  over  much.' — Gerard ).  A  na- 
tive and  sagamore  of  Pemaquid,  and  the 
original  proprietor  of  the  site  of  Bristol, 
Me.  It  IS  stated  that  he  appeared  among 
the  Pilgrims  soon  after  their  landing  in 
1620  and  greeted  them  with  the  words 
"Welcome, Englishmen!*' — showing  that 
he  was  more  or  less  acquainted  with  their 
language — and  informed  them  that  he 
was  a  sagamore  of  Moratiggon  (q.  v.). 
As  he  had  been  in  the  C.  Cod  country  for 
8  months,  it  is  probable  that  he  went 
thither  with  Capt.  Dermer,  who  left  Mon- 
hegan  for  C.  Cod  a  few  months  previous 
to  the  date  mentioned.  Samoset  intro- 
duced the  Pilgrims  to  Massasoit  (q.  v.), 
with  whom  it  seems  he  was  in  friendly 
relation  at  that  time.  Moved  to  pity  by 
his  apparent  destitution,  the  Pilgrims 
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gave  him  '^a  horseman's  coat"  and  also 
**8tfong  water  and  biskit  and  butter,  and 
cheese  and  pudding,  and  a  piece  of  a  mal- 
lard." Samoset  repaid  this  kindness  by 
the  services  he  rendered  the  new  colo- 
nists. He  is  next  heard  of  two  years 
later  at  Capraanwogen  (Southport,  Me.), 
with  Capt.  Levett,  whom  he  esteemed  as 
his  special  friend.  In  July,  1625,  he,  with 
Unongoit,  executed  the  tirst  deed  made 
J[>etween  the  Indians  and  the  English,  con- 
veying to  John  Brown,  of  New  Harbor, 
12,000  acres  of  the  Pemaquid  territory. 
Nothing  further  is  recorded  of  Samoset 
until  1653,  when  he  signed  a  deed  con- 
veying 1,000  acres  to  William  Pamell, 
Thomas  Way,  and  William  England. 
He  probably  died  soon  thereafter,  and 
was  Duried  with  his  kindred  on  his  is- 
land homestead  near  Round  pond,  in  the 
town  of  Bristol.  He  is  descnbed  as  hav- 
ing been  tall  and  straight,  with  hair  long 
benind  and  short  in  front;  his  only  dress 
**a  leather"  about  his  waist  with  a  fringe 
about  a  span  long.  Mention  is  made  of 
one  son  bom  to  mm  about  1624,  but  hi» 
name  is  not  given.  Consult  Mourt  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  viii,  226, 
1802;  Thornton  in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
V,  167-201,  1857;  Sewell  in  Mag.  Am. 
Hist,  VIII,  820-25,  1882.  (c.  t.) 

Samp.  A  maize  porridge,  once  a  very 
important  article  of  food  in  New  England 
and  elsewhere.  In  1677  the  treasurer  of 
Massachusetts  was  ordered  to  procure, 
among  other  things  to  be  siven  as  pres- 
ents to  the  king,  **two  hogsheads  of  spe- 
ciall  good  sampe. * '  Roger  Williams  ( Key 
to  Am.  Lang.,  33,  1643)  defines  the  na- 
sanmp  of  the  Narraganset  dialect  of  Al- 
gonquian  as  '*a  kind  of  meale  pottage 
unparched,"  adding  that  **from  this  the 
English  call  their  samp^  which  is  Indian 
corn  beaten  and  boiled,  and  eaten  hot  or 
cold  with  milke  or  butter."  Josselyn 
(1672)  describes  sampe  as  *'a  kind  of 
loblolly  of  blue  corn  to  eat  with  milk." 
The  Narraganset  nasaumpf  *  softened 
with  water,'  is  cognate  with  the  Abnaki 
t8a"ba»ny  corn  mush,  etc.  (a.  p.  c.  ) 

Sampala.  A  former  Seminole  town,  26 
m.  above  the  forks  of  Apalachicola  r.,  on 
the  w.  bank,  in  Calhoun  co.,  Fla. — H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
27,  1826. 

Sampanal.  A  tribe,  evidently  of  the 
Coahuiltecan  family,  met  by  Massanet's 
party  in  1689,  when  on  the  way  from 
Coahuila  to  Texas,  at  Sacatsol  mts.,  20 
leagues  n.  of  the  Kio  Grande,  in  Texas. 
They  were  with  the  Mescal,  Yorica,  Cho- 
mene  (Jumano),  Tilpayay,  and  other 
tribes  (Manzanet,  Carta,  ca.  1690,  in  Quar. 
Tex.  Hist.  Asso.,  ii,  284,  1899).  In  1691 
Masaanet  met  the  same  tribe  near  Rio 
Hondo  ( Diario,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
XXVII,  94,  MS.).  (h.  b.  b.) 


Banpaiial.— Massanet  (1691),  Diario,  op.  cit  Baa- 
paaale.— Massanet,  List  of  Tribes  dated  Nov.  16, 

1690,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  188,  MS. 
Sampe.    See  Samp. 

Sana.  A  central  Texas  tribe,  apparently 
Tonkawan.    It  was  known  as  early  as 

1691,  when  Massanet  mentioned  it  in  one 
of  the  most  important  passages  bearing  on 
the  ethnology  of  early  Texas.  When 
about  25  m.  n.  e.  of  San  Antonio  r.,  ap- 
parently at  Arroyo  del  Cibolo,  and  about 
opposite  Seguin,  he  wrote:  **I  may  note 
that  from  me  mission  [San  Salvador,  in 
Ck)ahuila]  to  this  place  there  is  still  one 
language  [the  Coahuiltecan]  .  .  .  From 
this  place  to  the  Texas  there  are  other 
languages.  There  follow  the  Oatqueca, 
Cantona,  Emet,  Cavas,  Sana,  Tojo,  Toaa, 
and  other  tribes  of  Indians.  At  the  said 
place,  it  being  on  the  boundary  between 
the  Indians,  they  speak  different  lan- 
guages, although  they  are  all  friendly  and 
do  not  have  wars."  The  Coahuiltecan 
tribes  called  the  place  Xoloton,  and  the 
tribes  to  the  e.  called  it  Bata  Coniquiyoqui 
(Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  98,  iiS. ). 

In  1716  the  Chanas,  evidently  identical, 
are  mentioned  by  Ram6n,  together  with 
Apaches,  Yojuanes,  and  Chuuipanes,  as 
enemies  of  the  Texas  (Orig.  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.  de  Mex.).  An  imperfect 
copy  of  Ram6n'8  report  give  "Jumanes'* 
and  **Chivipanes'*  in  place  of  Ybjuanee 
and  Chuuitmnes  ( Representaci6n,  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  160,  MS.).  In 
1716  the  same  list  is  given  as  the  Apaches, 
Yojuanes,  Cibipanes,  and  Canas  (Dicta- 
men  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  ibid.,  193),  and 
a  few  days  later  as  Apaches,  Jojoanes, 
Huvipanes  (Ervipiames),  and  Chanas 
(Junta  de  Guerra,  Dec.  2,  1716,  ibid., 
217).  If  the  last  list  be  correct,  it  is  one 
of  several  indications  of  the  Tonkawan 
affiliation  of  the  Sana.  Shortly  after  this 
period  Llano  r.  was  known  as  Rio  de  los 
Chanes,  but  it  is  not  known  that  there  is 
any  connection  between  this  and  the 
name  of  the  Sana  tribe. 

In  1721  the  Sana  are  again  met  and 
dealt  with.  Late  in  January,  it  seems, 
some  of  the  tribe  (Samas)  came  from  the 
E.  to  San  Antonio  and  reported  to  Capt. 
Garcfa  that  Saint  Denis,  the  French  com- 
mandant at  Natchitoches,  had  called  a 
meeting  of  many  tribes  30  leagues  from 
San  Antonio  (Pefia,  Diario,  mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii,  6,  MS.).  When 
Aguayo  passed  through  San  Antonio  he 
made  the  Sana  presents.  Later  he  met 
part  of  the  tribe,  apparently  in  their 
home,  halfway  between  the  Guadalupe 
and  the  Colorado,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
modem  San  Marcos  (ibid.,  18). 

Late  in  1739  or  early  in  1740  a  severe 
epidemic  visited  the  San  Antonio  mis- 
sions, and  in  Feb.,  1740,  the  missionaries, 
wishine  to  replenish  the  supply  of  In- 
dians, declared  their  intention  of  bring- 
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ing  in  **  the  Zanas  and  May  eyes,  since 
they  are  related  to  those  already  con- 
verted*' (ibid.,  XXVIII,  203).  As  Massa- 
net  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  Sana  did 
not  speak  the  Coahuiltecan  language,  and 
as  the  Mayeyes  were  quite  evidently  Ton- 
kawan,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  Sana 
also  were  Tonkawan.  A  considerable 
list  of  words  spoken  by  the  Sana  and 
their  congeners  is  extant,  and  a  careful 
study  of  it  will  perhaps  settle  the  point 
(San  Antonio  de  Valero  Bautismos,  be- 
ginning with  1740,  MS. ).  In  1740  gentile 
Sana  be^n  toenter  San  Antonio  de  Valero 
mission  m  considerable  numbers,  and  con- 
tinued coming  till  about  1749.  A  study 
of  the  records  shows  that  before  entering 
the  mission  they  were  very  closely  inter- 
related by  marriage  with  the  Tojo  (Tou, 
Too),  Mayeye,  Sijame,  Tenu,  and  Au- 
juiap  tribes  or  subtribes.  In  1743, 
"Numa,  of  the  Tou  tribe,  chief  of  the 
Zanas,**  was  baptized  at  the  mission  (San 
Antonio  de  V^alero  Bautismos,  partidas 
494,  549,  579,  581,  608,  633,  635,  647,  675, 
714,  etc).  In  1793  the  Sana  were  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  main  tribes  at  San 
Antonio  de  Valero  (Revilla-Gigedo, 
Carta,  195,  in  Die.  Univ.  de  Hist,  y  de 
Geog.,  V,  1854). 

The  native  pronunciation  of  the  name 
was  perhaps  Chanas,  but  the  most  fre- 
quent spelling  in  the  mission  records  is 
Zanas.    Of.  mnukh.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Oanms.— Ram6n  (1716),  Derrotero,  in  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii.  198.  MS.  Ghanu.— Junta 
de  Gnerra,  1716,  ibid..  217;  also  Father  Zarate 
(1764),  Valero  Bautismos,  partidas  1495-96. 
Ohanea.— Ram6n,  op.  cit.,  160.  Sanaa.— Mawmnet 
(1691 ) ,  op.  cit.    Zajuk.  —Valero  Bautismos,  partida 

Ban  Agnstin  de  Ahamada.  A  Spanish 
presidio  established  in  1756  near  the 
mouth  of  Trinity  r.,  Texas,  to  prevent 
the  French  from  trading  and  settling 
amon^  the  Arkokisa  and  Bidai  Indians, 
who  lived  along  the  lower  courses  of  that 
stream  and  the  Rio  San  Jacinto.  Its 
establishment  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
arrest  in  1754  (not  1757,  as  Morfi  says) 
of  one  Blancpain  (or  Lanpen),  who  was 
trading  in  that  vicinity  among  the  Arko- 
kisa. Bancroft  gives  the  date  of  the 
founding  as  1755,  but  an  official  report 
says  that  it  was  effected  in  consequence 
of' an  order  of  Feb.  12,  1756.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  a  temporary  garrison  was 
considered  in  1755.  Bancroft  also  fixes 
the  first  site  about  100  m.  up  the  Trinity, 
but  official  documents  show  that  it  was 
only  about  2  leagues'  distance  from  the 
mouth.  Near  it  was  entabl  ished ,  at  about 
the  same  time,  Nuestra  Seftora  de  la  Luz, 
orOrcoquisac  (Arkokisa),  mission. 

Because  of  the  unhealth fulness  of  the 
site,  a  plan  to  remove  the  presidio  to  the 
arrovo  of  Santa  Rosa  de  Alcazar,  a  branch 
of  the  Rio  San  Jacinto,  in  the  center  of 
the  Arkokisa  country,  was  soon  proposed; 


in  1757  the  Viceroy  ordered  the  plan  car- 
ried out ;  and,  according  to  an  official 
statement,  it  was  accomplished  before 
Aug.,  1760,  but  this  seems  to  be  an  error. 
Later,  apparently  in  1764,  the  presidio 
was  ordered  moved  to  Los  Horconsitos, 
2  or  3  leagues  n.  of  the  original  site,  but 
it  appears  that  the  removal  was  never 
made.  A  few  years  afterward  th e  presidio 
was  burned  as  the  result  of  a  quarrel,  and 
in  1772  its  abandonment  was  ordered, 
although  this,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mis- 
sion, had  a1  read  V  taken  place  (see  Lamar 
Papers,  Span.  MS.  no.  25 ;  Nacogdoches 
Archives,  Span.  MS.  no.  488 ;  Valcarcel, 
Expediente  sobre  Variaciones,  etc,  Aug. 
7,  1760,  MS.  in  Archive  Gen.;  Abad  to 
the  Viceroy,  Nov.  27,  1759,  and  Dicta- 
men  Fiscal,  Feb.  7,  1760,  both  in  B^xar 
Archives,  San  Agustin  de  Ahumada; 
Viceroy  Cruillas  to  Gov.  Martoe  y  Navarr- 
ete,  Aug.  30, 1764,  MS.  in  B^xar  Archives; 
Bonilla,  Breve  Compendio,  in  Quar.  Tex. 
Hist.  Asso.,  viii,  11,  56,  57,  61, 1904;  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States  and  Tex.,  i,  615 
(map),  653, 655-656, 1886).  (h.  e.  b.) 
Orooquisao.— Rubi,  Dictamen,  1767,  M8.  Ban  Am- 
tin  de  Aumada.— Barrios  y  Jauregui  (1756)  in  l^a- 
cogdoches  Archives,  Span.  MS.  no.  488.  San 
Augustin  de  Ahnmada— Ibid.  San  Augxistin  de 
Ahumada  Eio  de  U  Trinidad.— Valcarcel  (1760), 
op.  cit. 

8an  Andr^  ( Sai  n t  Andrew ) .  A  former 
village  of  the  Tubar  on  the  extreme  head- 
waters of  the  Rio  Fuerte,  3  m.  from  More- 
los,  s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  now  largely 
Mexicanized.  —  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  I,  442,  1902. 

San  Andr^  Coamiata.  A  Huichol  vil- 
lage near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rio 
Chapalagana,  on  a  plain  in  the  sierra  in 
the  w.  part  of  the  tnbal  territory,  in  n.  w. 
Jalisco,  Mexico. 

Ban  Andr^  Coamiata.— Lnmholtz,  Huichol  Ind., 
5, 1898.  Tate fkia.— Lumholtz.  Unknown  Mex.,  ii, 
27,  1902  ('house  of  our  mother,'  alluding  to  a 
mythical  serpent:  Huichol  name). 

Ban  Andr^  Coata.  A  former  Pima  ran- 
cheria,  visited  and  so  named  by  Father 
Kino  in  1697,  and  probably  as  early  as 
1694  (Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  259, 
1884);  situated  near  the  junction  of  the 
Gila  and  Salado,  s.  Ariz.  Taylor  (Cal. 
Farmer,  June  13,  1862)  mentions  it  as  a 
mission  founded  by  Kino  in  1694,  but  this 
is  evidently  an  error. 

Ban  Andr^.— Garc^  (1775),  Diary,  142, 1900.  Ban 
Andr^  Goata.— Mange  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s.,  I, 
306,  1866. 

Ban  Angelo.  A  rancheria  of  the  Sobai- 
puri,  near  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  Santa  Cruz, 
below  its  mouth  in  s.  Arizona,  first  visited 
and  doubtless  so  named  by  Father  Kino  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 
B.  Angel.— Rino, map  (1701), in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex..  360, 1889.  S.  Angelo.— Kino,  map  (1702), 
in  Stocklein.Neue  Welt-Bott,  74, 1726. 

Ban  Antonio  ( Saint  Anthony).  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Tigua,  situated  e.  of  the 
present  settlement  of  the  same  name,  about 
the  center  of  the  Sierrade  Gallego,  or  Sierra 
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de  Camu6,  between  San  Pedro  and  Chili- 
li,  E.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.  Accord- 
ing to  Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
253, 1892),  the  only  mention  of  the  settle- 
ment is  made  in  the  Carno^  land  grant 
in  the  18th  century,  and  it  must  have 
been  occupied  within  historic  times. 

San  Antonio.  A  former  group  of  Al- 
chedoma  rancherias,  situated  on  the  Rio 
Colorado  in  Arizona,  35  or  40  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  Bill  Williams  fork.  Visited 
and  so  named  by  Fray  Frandsco  Garc^s 
m  1776.— Garc^,  Diary,  423,  1900. 

San  Antonio.  A  Tepenuane  pueblo,  and 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission,  at 
the  N.  hibundary  of  Burango,  Mexico,  Ion. 
105*. 
8.  Antoiiio.~OTOZCO  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  819, 1864. 

San  Antonio  de  la  Hnerta.  A  pueblo  of 
the  Nevome,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Rio  Batepito  and  Rio  Soyopa,  tribu- 
taries of  the  Rio  Yaqui,  about  lat.  29°, 
Ion.  109°,  Sonora,  Mexico  (Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  351,  1864).  It  is  now  a  civilized 
pueblo,  and  contained  171  inhabitants  in 
1900. 

San  Antonio  de  Padna.  The  third  Fran- 
ciscan mission  established  in  California. 
The  place  was  chosen  by  Father  Junfpero 
Serra  in  the  well-wooaed  valley  of^the 
stream  now  known  as  San  Antonio  r., 
about  6  m.  from  the  present  town  of  Jolon, 
Monterey  co.  The  native  name  of  the 
place  was  Texhaya,  or  Teshay a.  H  ere  the 
mission  was  founded  by  Serra  with  great 
enthusiasm  on  July  14, 1771,  though  only 
one  native  was  present  The  Indians, 
however,  proved  friendly;  they  brought 
food  and  nelped  in  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  church  and  other  necessary 
buil< lings.  The  first  native  was  baptized 
a  month  later,  and  by  the  end  of  1 772, 158 
baptisms  were  reported.  In  1780  the 
neophytes  numbered  585,  while  by  1790 
they  had  reached  1,076,  making  it  the 
largest  mission  community  at  that  time 
in  California.  By  1800  there  was  a  slight 
increase  to  1, 118,  while  the  greatest  num- 
ber in  the  history  of  the  mission,  1,124, 
was  reached  in  1805.  The  wealth  of  the 
mission  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  some 
others.  The  land  was  reported  as  rather 
sterile  and  difficult  to  irrigate,  although 
the  average  crop  for  the  decade  ending 
1810  was  3,780  bushels.  In  the  year  last 
named  there  were  3,700  cattle,  700  horses, 
and  more  than  8,000  sheep.  Though  the 
number  of  the  neophytes  gradually  de- 
creased, reaching  878  m  1820  and  681  in 
1830,  the  mission  live  stock  continued  to 
multiply  and  the  crops  were  nearly  as 
good  as  before.  In  1830  Robinson  (Life 
in  California,  81,  1846)  reported  that 
everything  at  the  mission  was  in  the  most 
perfect  onier,  and  the  Indians  cleanly 
and  well  dressed.  Beyond  an  attack  on 
the  mission  converts  by  some  outside  na- 
tives in  1774,  in  which  one  Indian  only 


was  wounded,  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  trouble  with  the  natives  in  this 
region.  By  1830  there  were  said  to  be 
no  more  gentiles  within  75  m.  Up  to 
1834  the  total  number  of  Indians  baptized 
was  4,348,  of  whom  2,587  were  children. 
The  earlier  buildings  of  the  mission  were 
of  adobe,  but  a  new  and  laiyer  church 
with  arched  corridors  and  a  brick  front 
was  begun  about  1809,  and  completed 
within  the  next  ten  years.  The  mission 
was  formally  secularized  in  1835,  and 
during  the  nextfew  years  declined  rapidly, 
losing  a  larare  part  of  its  stock.  There 
was  much  friction  between  Padre  Mer- 
cado  and  the  civil  administrator,  and 
many  of  the  Indians  deserted  because  of 
bad  treatment.  As  with  the  other  mis- 
sions, the  control  was  restored  to  the 
padres  in  1843,  but  too  late  to  accomplish 
much  good.  There  seems  to  be  no  record 
of  the  sale  of  the  mission.  Padre  Doroteo 
Ambris  remained  there  for  several  years, 
and  at  his  death  the  mission  was  deserted, 
except  for  an  occasional  service  by  a  visit- 
ing priest  from  San  Miguel.  The  place 
remained  in  ruins  until  1904,  when  the 
Landmarks  Club  of  California  undertook 
its  preservation.  The  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  San  Antonio  mission 
belonged  to  the  Salinan  linguistic  stock, 
but  the  mission  also  had  neophytes  from 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,  probably  Yokuts. 
The  following  names  of  villages  have 
been  taken  from  the  old  mission  books 
(Taylor,  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860): 
Atnel,  Chacomex,  Chitama,  Cholucyte, 
Chunapatama,  Chuquilin  ( San  Miguelita) , 
Chuzach,  Cinnisel,  Ejmal,  Ginace,  lolon, 
Lamaca,  Lima,  Quina  (Quinada),  Sapay- 
wis,  Seama,  Steloglamo,  Subazama,  Teco- 
lom,  Teshay  a,  Tetachoya  (Ojitos),  Texia, 
Tsilacomap,  S^assalete,  Zumblito.  The 
rancherias,  it  is  said,  were  generally 
named  after  their  chiefs.         (a.  b.  l.  ) 

San  Antonio  de  Valero.  A  mission,  com- 
monly known  as  the  The  Alamo  ( Ah-'-lah- 
mo),  transplanted  in  1718  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  It,  together  with  the  ad- 
jacent presidio  and  vil  la,  was  founded  as  an 
mtermediate  center  of  operations  between 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  s.  Texas  mis- 
sions, which  had  been  reestablished  in 
1716.  The  missionary  part  of  the  enter- 
prise was  planned  and  directed  by  Fray 
Antonio  de  San  Buenaventura  ae  Oli- 
vares.  In  1 700  he  had  founded  San  Fran- 
cisco Solano  mission  near  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  Valle  de  la  Circumci8i6n  (Portillo, 
Apuntes  para  la  Historia  Antigua  de 
Coahuila  y  Texas,  269-70,  1888).  It  was 
subsequently  moved  to  San  Ildefonso, 
thence  to  San  Joseph,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
a  short  distance  from  Presidio  del  Rio 
Grande  ( Valero  Bautismos,  folio  1 ) .  The 
principal  tribe  baptized  at  these  places 
was  the  Xarame,  although  the  Siaguan, 
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Payuguan,  Papanac,  and  perhaps  others 
were  represented.  By  1716,  364  baptisms 
had  been  performed  ( Valero  Bautismos). 
In  this  year,  when  the  government  was 
planning  a  settlement  between  the  Rio 
Grande  and  e.  Texas,  Olivares  proposed 
transplanting  this  mission,  with  its  In- 
dians, to  the  river  then  called  8an  Antonio 
de  Padua,  maintaining  that  his  Xarames, 
since  they  were  well  versed  in  agriculture, 
would  assist  in  teaching  and  subduing 
new  neophytes  (Olivares  to  the  Viceroy, 
Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  169-70,  MS.). 
This  plan  was  carried  out  in  1718,  pos- 
session of  the  new  site  being  formally 
given  on  May  1.  The  transfer  was  no 
doubt  facilitated  by  the  close  affinity  of 
the  tribes  at  the  new  site  with  those  at 
the  old.  The  mission  was  founded  near 
the  E.  frontier  of  the  Coahuiltecan  group. 
The  tribes  or  bands  near  by  were  ex- 
tremely numerous  and  in  general  cor- 
respondingly 
small.  One  of 
the  chief  ones 
wasthePayaya. 

This  was  not 
the  first  time 
they  had  heard 
the  gospel,  for 
inl691Mas8anet 
had  entered 
their  village  on 
San  Antonio  r. 
(which  they  had 
called  Yanagua- 
na),  set  up  a 
cross,  erected  an 
altar  in  a  chapel 
of  boughs,  said 
mass  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  natives,  explained  its  mean- 
ing, and  distributed  rosaries,  besides  giv- 
ing the  Payaya  chief  a  horse.  This 
tnbe,  Massanet  said,  was  large,  and 
their  rancherias  deserved  the  name  of 
pueblo  (Diario,  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
XXVII,  95-96,  MS.). 

Within  about  a  year  the  mission,  now 
called  San  Antonio  ae  Valero,  was  removed 
across  the  river,  evidently  to  the  site  it 
still  occupies  (Espinosa,  &hr6nica  Apos- 
tolica,  450,  1746).  From  the  records  it 
seems  that  only  one  baptism  was  per- 
formed in  1718.  In  1719  there  were  24, 
mainly  of  Xarames  and  Payayas,  but 
representing  also  the  Cluetau,  Junced 
(Juncal?),  Pamaya,  Siaguan,  Sijame, 
Sumi,  and  Terocodame  trioes.  The  first 
decade  resulted  in  about  250  baptisms, 
representing  some  40  so-called  tribes. 
By  Feb.  1740,  there  had  been  837  bap- 
tisms. Shortly  before  this  an  epidemic 
bad  gone  through  all  the  San  Antonio 
missions,  and  left  at  Valero  only  184 
neophytes;  but  immediately  afterward 
(173^-40)  77  Tacamanes  (Tacames?)  were 
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brought  in  (Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafta, 
XXVIII,  203-04,  MS.).  A  report  made 
Dec.  17,  1741,  showed  238  persons  resi- 
dent at  the  mission  ( Urrutia  to  the  Vice- 
roy, MS. ) .  On  May  8, 1 744,  the  first  stone 
of  a  new  church  was  laid,  but  in  1762  it 
was  being  rebuilt,  a  work  that  seems 
never  to  have  been  completed  ( Diego  Mar- 
tfn  Garcfa,  1745,  op.  cit.,  and  Ynforme  de 
Misiones,  1762,  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
XXVIII,  164,  MS. ) .  According  to  a  report 
made  in  1762,  the  books  showed  1,972 
baptisms  (evidently  an  exaggeration), 
247  burials,  and  454  marriages.  There 
were  then  275  persons,  of  the  Xarame, 
Payaya,  Sana,  Li  pan  (captives  mainly), 
Cooo,  Toio  (Tou),  and  Karankawa 
tribes.  Of  this  number  32  were  gen- 
tiles of  the  last-named  tribe,  whose 
reduction  was  then  being  attempted, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  ot  the 
Zacatecan  missions  (seeKuestraSeflorn  del 
Rosarlo).  The 
same  report,  be- 
sides describing 
the  monastery 
workshops, 
church,  chapel, 
and  ranch, 
says  of  the  In- 
dian quarters: 
"There  are  7 
rows  of  houses 
for  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  In- 
dians; they  are 
made  of  stone 
and  supplied 
with  doors  and 
windows;  they 
are  furnished 
with  high  beds,  chests,  uietates,  pots,  flat 
earthen  pans,  kettles,  cauldrons,  and 
boilers.  With  their  arched  porticoes  the 
houses  form  a  broad  and  beautiful  plaza 
through  which  runs  a  canal  skirted  by 
willows  and  fruit  trees,  and  used  by  the 
Indians.  To  insure  a  supply  of  water  in 
case  of  blockade  by  the  enemy  a  curbed 
well  has  been  made.  For  the  defense  of 
the  settlement,  the  plaza  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall.  Over  the  gate  is  a  large  tower 
with  its  embrasures,  3  cannons,  some 
firearms,  and  appropriate  supplies  (Trans, 
by  E.  Z.  Rather,  in  Bolton  and  Barker, 
With  the  Makers  of  Texas,  64-65,  1904). 
For  a  description  of  the  massive  walls, 
see  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  ii,  207-08, 
1889. 

After  1765  the  activity  of  this  mission 
suddenly  declined,  even  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  the  neighboring  missions. 
This  decline  was  contemporaneous,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  lessening  of  po- 
litical activity  in  Texas  after  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana  by  the  Spaniards,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  a  growing  hos- 
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tility  on  the  part  of  the  northern  tribes. 
It  seems  also  tme  that  the  docile  tribes 
on  which  the  mission  had  lankly  de- 
pended were  becoming  exhausted. 
Moreover  the  growing  villa  of  San  Fer- 
nando encroached  upon  the  mission 
lands  and  injurious  quarrels  resulted. 
From  1764  to  1783  only  102  baptisms  were 
recorded  for  Valero,  while  a  number  of 
these  were  of  Spaniards.  In  1775  In- 
spector Oconor  reported  fewer  than  15 
families  there  (quoted  by  Portillo,  op.  dt , 
297-98).  In  1793  there  were  still  43 
Payaya,  Sana,  and  others,  evidently  sur- 
vivors of  families  brought  there  long 
before  (Bevilla  Gigedo,  Carta,  Dec.  27, 
1793,  MS.). 

In  1793  this  mission  was  secularized, 
and  the  lands  were  divided  among  the 
neophytes  and  some  of  the  citizens  (not 
Indians)  who  had  abandoned  Adaes  in 
1773.  The  walled  inclosure  and  the 
buildings  were  later  occupied  by  the  com- 
pany del  Alamo  de  Parras,  whence  the 
name  Alamo  (Revillo-Gigedo,  op.  cit; 
Portillo,  op.  cit.,  353-54),  and  in  1836 
they  became  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
heroic  events  in  all  history — the  famed 
resistance  and  annihilation  of  Travis  and 
his  men.  Mar.  6,  1836.  The  chapel  is 
now  the  property  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  baptismal  records  show  the  surpris- 
ing number  of  about  100  apparently  dis- 
tinct tribes  or  subtribes  represented  at  this 
mission  during  its  whole  career  after  the 
removal  to  the  San  Antonio.  These  are: 
Apache,  Apion,  Oaguas,  Camai,  Cantuna 
(Cantanual),  Gems  (Quems?),  Chaguan- 
tapam,  Chapamaco,  Chuapas,  Cimataguo, 
Cluetau,  Coco,  Cocomeioje  (Coco),  Colo- 
rado, Comanche,  Cupdan,  Emet,  Gabilan, 
Guerjuatida,  Huacacasa,  Hyerbipiamo, 
Jancae  (Tonkawa?),  Juamaca(Juampa?), 
Juancas,  Jueinzum,  Juncatas  (Junca- 
taguo),  Junced,  Karankawa,  Lipan,  Ma- 
cocoma  (Cocoma),  Manos  Coloradas, 
Manos  Pnetas,  Maquems,  Matucar,  Ma- 
yeye,  Menequen,  Merhuan,  Mescales, 
Mesquites,  Mulato,  Muruam,  Natao, 
Necpacha  (Apache?),  Nigco,  Ocana, 
Pachaquen  (of.  Pacuaches),  Pachaug, 
Paguanan,  Pamaya,  Papanac  (Panac), 
Paquache,  Pasqual,  Pastaloca,  Pataguo, 
Patau,  Patanium,  Patou,  Patzau,  Pausa- 
qui,  Pausay,  Payaya,  Payuguan  (Payu- 
huan),  Peana,  Piniquu,  Pita,  Psaupsau, 
Quesal,  Quimso  (Quems?),  Secmoco, 
Sencase,  Siaban,  Siaguan,  Siaguasan, 
Siansi,  Sijame,  Sinicu,  Siniczo  (Senisos, 
Cenizoe),  Sulujame,  Sumi,  Tacames  (Ta- 
camane),  Tenu,  Terocodame,  Tetzino, 
Texa  (Hainai?),  Ticmamar,  Tishim,  Ton- 
kawa, Tonzaumacagua,  Tucana,  Tuu, 
Ujuiap  (Aujuiap),  Uracha,  Xarame, 
Xaraname  (Aranarae),  Yacdossa,  Yman, 
Yojuan,  Yorica,  Yuta  (Yute),  Zorquan. 

(h.  e.  B.) 


Baa  Antonio  deVelero.— Bancroft,  No.  Hex.  States, 
1, 618, 1886  (mieprlnt). 

Sanate  Adiva  (said  to  mean  'great 
woman,*  or  *  chief  woman').  A  priestess 
or  chieftainess  at  the  Nabedache  villa^ 
on  San  Pedro  or.,  Houston  co.,  Texas,  in 
1768.    See  Nabedache, 

8an  Athanasio  (Saint  Athanasius).  A 
Cochimi  pueblo  and  visita  5  leagues  from 
Sanlgnacio  deKadakaman  mission.  Lower 
California,  in  1745.— Venegas,  Hist  Cal., 
II,  198.  1759. 

San  Benito  ( Saint  Benedict ) .  A  former 
Serrano  village  of  80  inhabitants  near  the 
source  of  the  Rio  Mohave,  3  leagues  n.  b. 
over  the  mountains  from  San  Eternardino 
valley.  It  was  visited  and  so  named  by 
Fray  Francisco  Carets  in  1776. — Garc^, 
Diary  (1776),  246,  1900. 

Ban  Bemab^(  Saint  Barnabas).  A  former 
Tepehuane  pueblo  of  Durango,  Mexico, 
and  the  seat  of  a  mission. — Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  319,  1864. 

San  Bernardino  (Saint  Bemardinus). 
The  name  of  **an  island  that  the  [Gila] 
river  makes  temporarily  when  it  rises," 
where  there  are  some  Maricopa  ranche- 
rias.  The  place  was  visited  by  Anza,  Font, 
and  Garces  in  1774-75.  Not  to  be  con- 
founded with  a  Maricopa  rancheria  of  the 
same  name  on  the  Gila,  4  leagues  above. 
See  Coues,  Gan^^s  Diary,  119,  126,  1900. 

San  Bernardino.  A  former  Maricopa 
rancheria  at  Agua  Caliente,  or  the  hot 
springs,  near  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz., 
aoout  24  leagues  above  its  mouth.  It  was 
visited  by  Anza  in  1774,  and  by  Garc^ 
Anza,  and  Font  in  1775. 
Afoa  Oaliente.— Anza  and  Font  (1780)  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  392,  1889.  San  Ber- 
nardino del  Afoa  Galiente.  -Font  (1775)  quoted  in 
Ck>ues,  Garc6s  Diary,  120, 1900. 

San  Bernardo  ( Saint  Bernard ) .  A  name 
applied  by  Mezi^res  in  1778  to  one  of  two 
Tawehash  villages  visited  by  him  on 
upper  Red  r. ,  Texas.  See  Mezidres,  letter 
to  Croix,  Apr.  19,  1778  (in  which  he 
reports  having  given  the  village  this  name 
in  honor  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana), 
MS.  in  Archive  Gen.  Mex.      (h.  e.  b.) 

San  Bonifacio  ( Sain t  Bon i face ) .  A  ppa- 
rently  a  former  rancheria  of  one  of  the 
Piman  tribes,  probably  Papago,  situated 
s.  of  the  Rio  Gila  between  San  Angelo 
and  San  Francisco,  in  the  present  Arizona, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
8.  BonifaoiuB.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stdcklein, 
Neue  Welt-Bott,  74, 1726. 

San  Buenaventura.  The  ninth  Francis- 
can mission  founded  in  California,  and 
the  last  by  Father  Junfpero  Serra.  The 
site  was  cnoeen  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  Ventura,  Ventura  co.,  near  the 
beach  and  adjoining  one  of  the  native 
villages,  and  the  usual  founding  cere- 
monies took  Dlace  Mar.  31,  1782.  The 
natives  seemed  pleased  with  the  prospect 
and  readily  aided  in  the  construction  of 
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the  new  buildines.  The  increade  in  the 
number  of  neophytes  was  not  bo  rapid  as 
at  some  of  the  missions.  In  1790  there 
were  385;  in  1800,  715;  in  1810,  1,297; 
while  the  highest  number,  1,3^,  was 
reached  in  1816.  In  other  respects  the 
mission  was  very  successful;  it  had  more 
cattle  (10,013  head)  and  raised  more 
grain  (9,400  bushels)  in  1800  than  any 
other  place  in  California.  Vancouver 
visited  the  mission  in  Nov.  1793,  and 
remarked  on  the  quantity,  variety,  and 
general  excellence  of  its  vegetables 
and  fruits.  The  buildings  also  were 
excellent,  though  the  new  stone 
church  was  not  completed  and  dedi- 
cated until  1809.  During  the  first 
decade  of  the  19th  century  the  mission 
continued  the  most  prosperous  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  1810  there  w^ere  21,221  cattle, 
3,276  horses  and  mules,  and  8,543  small 
stock,  with  an  average  crop  for  the  decade 
of  6,400  bushels.  Thougn  losing  some- 
what by  1820,  the  mission  still  retained 
first  place.  The  earthquake  of  1812, 
which  destroyed  the  church  at  San  Juan 
Capistrano,  also  severely  injured  the  new 
church  of  San  Buenaventura,  and  it  was 
feared  that  the  whole  mission  site  was 
settling  into  the  sea,  so  that  all  the  in- 
habitants removed  to  higher  ground  for 
three  months.  After  1820  the  mission 
declined  rapidly,  both  in  converts  and  in 
material  prosperitv.  In  1830  there  were 
726  neophytes,  and  626  in  1834.  Up  to 
that  time  the  total  number  of  natives 
baptized  was  3,805,  of  whom  1,909  were 
children.  Secularization  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  carried  out  here  until  1837. 
Bancroft  estimates  that  in  1840  there  were 
about  250  Indians  in  the  community  and 
as  many  more  scattered  in  the  district. 
In  1844  the  mission  was  reported  as 
Btill  fairly  prosperous;  in  1846  the  lands 
were  sold  for  $12,000.  The  buildings  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  Catnolic 
Church,  and  since  1843  the  mission  has 
been  the  regjular  parish  church  of  Ven- 
tura, which  in  garbled  form  was  named 
from  the  mission.  In  1893  the  old  church 
was  so  renovated  as  to  lose  much  of  its 
historic  interest.  The  Indians  among 
whom  San  Buenaventura  mission  was 
established  belonged  to  the  Chui^ashan 
(q.  V.)  linguistic  family,  which  probably 
furnished  the  major  plortion  of  the  neo- 
phytes, (a.  b.  l.) 

San  Garloi  ( Saint  Charles ) .  The  second 
Franciscan  mission  founded  in  California. 
Even  before  the  founding  of  San  Diego  an 
expedition  started  n.  under  Portofi,  in 
1769,  to  explore  the  country  and  find  the 
port  of  Monterey,  previously  described  by 
Vizcaino  (1602),  where  it  was  intended  to 
.  establish  the  next  mission.  They  reached 
the  port,  but  did  not  recognize  it,  and 
returned,  after  setting  up  a  cross  on  the 


shore  of  the  bay.  The  following  spring 
two  expeditions  started,  one  by  land  and 
one  by  sea.  Both  expeditions  arrived 
safely,  and  the  port  was  this  time  recog- 
nized beyond  a  doubt.  The  cross  was 
found  still  standing,  but  surrounded  and 
adorned  with  arrows,  sticks,  feathers, 
fish,  meat,  and  clams,  placed  there  by 
the  natives^  apparently  as  offerings.  The 
bells  were  hung  and  the  Mission  of  San 
Carlos  Borromeo  de  Monterey  was  for- 
mally founded  June  3,  1770.  Some  huts 
were  built  and  a  palisade  erected,  but  for 
several  days  no  natives  appeared.  Father 
Junfpero  Serra  soon  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  site  of  the  mission,  and  in  De- 
cember, after  the  necessary  buildings  had 
been  constructed,  it  was  removed  to 
Carmelo  valley.  The  mission  was  hence- 
forth known  as  San  Carlos  Borromeo  del 
Carmelo,  sometimes  in  later  days  merely 
as  Carmelo.  The  old  site  became  the  pre- 
sidio of  Monterey.  The  native  name  of 
the  new  site,  according  to  Taylor  (Cal. 
Farmer,  Feb.  22, 1860)  was  Eslenes.  The 
number  of  converts  gradually  increased, 
165  being  reported  in  1772,  and  614  in  1783. 
Serra  made  San  Carlos  his  headquarters, 
and  here  he  died,  Aug.  24, 1784,  and  was 
buried  in  the  mission  church.  In  1785 
Lasuen  was  chosen  padre  presidente,  and 
made  his  residence  chiefly  at  San  Carlos, 
Palou  having  temporarily  taken  charge 
after  Serra's  death.  Monterey  bein^  an 
important  port,  San  Carlos  was  visited 
by  a  number  of  travelers,  including  La 
Perouse  (1786)  and  Vancouver  (1793). 
The  mission  never  had  a  large  number  of 
neophytes;  the  highest,  927,  was  reached 
in  1794,  after  which  there  was  a  gradual 
decline.  In  livestock  and  agriculture 
the  mission  was  fairly  successful,  the 
average  crop  for  the  decade  ending  1800 
being  3,700  bushels.  Cattle  and  horses 
in  1800  numbered  2,180,  and  sheep  more 
than  4,000.  There  was  considerable  in- 
crease during  the  next  decade,  but  before 
1820  the  decHne  had  begun,  though  it  was 
less  marked  for  a  time  than  at  many  other 
missions.  In  1797  a  new  stone  church, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  was 
completed.  The  number  of  neophytes 
was  758  in  1800,  513  in  1810.  381  in  1820, 
and  about  150  in  1834.  There  was  but 
little  of  the  mission  property  left  at  the 
time  of  secularization  in  the  year  last 
named,  while  by  1840  the  ruined  build- 
ings were  all  that  remained.  The  mission 
church  was  entirely  neglected  until  about 
1880,  when  it  was  restored  and  roofed, 
and  was  rededicated  in  Aug.  1884.  The 
neophytes  of  San  Carlos  belonged  chiefly 
to  the  Costanoan  and  Esselenian  lin- 
guistic stocks.  Representatives  of  most 
of  the  Esselen  villages  were  doubtless 
included,  as  well  as  o?  the  Rumsen,  Kal- 
indaruk,  and  Sakhone  divisions  of  the 
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Costanoan,  some  of  the  Chalones,  with 
probably  also  some  of  the  Motsun.  The 
following  names  of  villages  are  given  by 
Taylor  (Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860),  most 
of  them  being  taken  from  the  mission 
books:  Achasta,  Alcoz,  Animpayamo,  As- 
pasniagan,  Cakanaruk,  Capanay  (Kapa- 
nai),  Carmen taruka,  Chachat,  Coyyo, 
Culul  (Kulul),  Ecgeagam,  Echilat,  Es- 
lanagan,  Excellemaks,  Fyules,  Gilimis, 
Goayusta,  Ichenta,  Jappayon,  Lucayasta, 
Mustac,  Nenneqoi,  M^optae,  Natnnr, 
Nuthesum  (Mutsun),  Pacnhepes,  Paisin, 
Pytoguis  (Poitokwis),  Santa  Clara  (Es- 
selenes  proper),  Sapponet,  Sargentanikas, 
Soccorondo,  Tebityilat,  Tiubta,  Triwta, 
Tucatnut  (or  Santa  Teresa),  Tushgnesta, 
Wachananika,  Xaseom,  Xumis,  Yampas, 
Yanostas,  Ymunacam.  (a:  b.  l.) 

Ourmelo.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.20, 1860.  Baa 
Oarlot.— Ibid.  '  Ban  Carlos  de  Oarmelo.~Ibid.  Baa 
Oarlot  del  Oarmelo.— Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  I,  170, 
1886.    San  Carlos  de  Hontorey.— Ibid. 

Ban  Carlos  Apache.  A  part  of  the  Apache 
dwelling  at  the  San  Carlos  agency,  Ariz., 


8AN   CARLOe   APACHE 

numbering  1,172  in  1909.  The  name  has 
little  ethnic  significance,  having  been 
applied  officially  to  those  Apache  living 
on  the  Gila  r.  in  Arizona,  and  sometimes 
referred  to  also  as  Gilefios,  or  Gila 
Apache  (q.  v.). 

Bin-i-ette  She-deck-a.— White,  MS.  Hist.  Apaches, 
B.  A.  E.,  1875  (Chiricahaa  name).  E£hel-t0M- 
ip£— GaUiohet,  Yuma  Sprachstamm,  I,  370,  1877 
( *  men  with  bows  and  arrows  who  live  on  the 
river*'  Tontoname). 

Ban  Gasimiro  ( Saint  Casimir) .  A  ranch- 
eria  of  the  so-called  Quiquima  (Quigvu- 
ma),  visited  by  Father  Kino  in  Feb. -Mar. 
1702.    Doubtless  situated  on  the  e.  bank 


of  the  Rio  Colorado,  above  tidewater,  in 
N.w.Sonora,  Mexico. — Bancroft,  No.Mex. 
States,  I,  500, 1884;  Coues,  Garc^s  Diary, 
178,  1900. 

Banoheoantaoket.  A  village  in  1698  near 
Edgartown,  on  the  island  of  Marthas 
Vineyard,  Mass. 

Balmoaeooiitaokqaet.~Doe.  of  1G98  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  Ist  8..  X,  182,  1809.  Sanoheeaataeket.— 
Ibid.,  I.  204,  note,  1806.  Bencekontakit.— Cotton 
(1674),  ibid. 

Banohinei.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

BanClemente  ( Saint  Clement) .  A  former 
rancheria,  probably  of  the  Sobaipuri,  vis- 
ited and  80  named  by  Kino  and  Mange  in 
1699.  Situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio 
Santa  Cruz,  n.  of  Ihe  present  Tucson, 
Ariz. — Mange  (1699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  s.,  I,  316,  1856. 

Ban  Coime  (Saint  Cosmas).  A  former 
rancheria,  probably  of  the  Papago,  di- 
rectly N.  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  on  Rio 
Santa  Cruz,  s.  Ariz. 

B.  Coamaa.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in  StGcklein,  Nene 
Wel^Bott,  74.  1726.  B.  Ooone.—Venegaa,  Hist. 
Cal.,  I,  map,  17fi9. 

Ban  Crist^al  (Saint  Christopher).  Once 
the  principal  pueblo  of  the  Tano  (q.  v.), 
situated  between  Galisteoand  Pecos,  Santa 
F6  CO.,  N.  Mex.  The  natives  of  this  pue- 
blo and  of  San  Lazaro  were  forced  by 
hostilities  of  the  Apache,  the  eastern 
Keresan  tribes,  and  the  Pecos  to  transfer 
their  pueblos  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan, 
where  the  towns  were  rebuilt  under  the 
same  names  (Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
186,  1889).  This  removal  (which  was 
more  strictly  to  a  place  called  Pueblito, 
near  the  present  Potrero,  about  2  m.  e.  of 
Santa  Cruz,  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz),  oc- 
curred after  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680, 
and  prior  to  1692,  at  which  latter  date  the 
natives  were  found  by  Vargas  in  their  new 
locality.  The  pueblo  was  abandoned  in 
1694,  but  was  later  reoccupied,  and  was 
finally  deserted  in  1696  after  the  murder 
of  their  missionary  in  June  of  that  year. 
Most  of  their  descendants  are  now  among 
the  Hopi  of  Arizona.  See  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  83,  103,  1892; 
Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  220,  1867. 
Ohristobal.— Arrowsmith,  MapN.  A.,  1795.  ed.  1814. 
Chriatoval.— Crepy,  Map  Am^r.  Sept.,  1783  (?). 
P&at-him-ba.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man.  221,  1898 
(misprint).  BanOhrUt^val.— Alcedo,  Dic.Geog.,1. 
557, 1786.  Ban  Orittobal.— So«a  ( 1591)  in  Doc.  IiiM., 
XV,  25  et  8eq.,  1871.  Ban  Crittobel.— Meline,  Two 
Thousand  Miles,  220, 1867.  San  Cristoforo.— Colum- 
bus Mem.  Vol.,  155,1893.  Ban  Gristoval.— Bande- 
lier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papem.  i,  101. 1881.  BantOhripi- 
tol>al.-Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In<M..  xvi.114, 1871. 
Bant  Zporal.— Ibid.,  259.  Bant  Xupal.— Ibid..  258. 
S.  Ohriatoval.— D'Anville.  Map  Am.  Sept..  1746. 
Yam-p'-ham-ba.— Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
m.  1&,  1890  (aboriginal  name).  Yam  P'hamba.— 
Ibid.,  IV,  83,  1892. 

Bandali.    In  America,  as  amons  Orien-* 
tal  nations,  the  sandal  was  anciently  used, 
following  in  its  distribution  generally  the 
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wanner  isotherms,  but  often  being  car- 
ried by  migration  and  retained  through 
tribal  custom  in  regions  where  extremes 
of  temperature  prevailed.  In  both  hemi- 
spheres the  sandal  formed  a  part  of  the 
costume  of  the  peoples  more  advanced  in 
culture;  it  was  the  characteristic  foot- 
wear oif  the  Peruvians,  Central  Ameri- 
cans, Mexicans,  and  Pueblos,  and  espe- 
cially of  Indians  living  in  the  cactus 
region  generally.  In  its  simplest  form 
the  Pueblo  sandal  consisted  of  a  sole 
braided  from  tenacious  leaves,  held  to  the 
foot  by  a  toe  and  heel  cord,  or  b^  a  cord 
roved  through  loops  on  the  margin  of  the 
sole  and  passing  over  the  foot.  Other 
sandals  have  flaps  at  the  toe  and  heel, 
and  in  some  cases  the  entire  foot  is  cov- 
ered, when  the  sandal  becomes  a  sort  of 
rude  moccasin.  Sandals  occur  in  consid- 
erable variety,  designed  for  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  for  different  seasons. 
The  material  is  almost  exclusively  de- 
rived from  the  yucca  plant— either  the 
plain  leaves,  hanks  of  the  extracted  fiber, 
or  cord  of  various  sizes  twisted  from  the 
fiber.  Sandals  consisting  of  a  half-inch 
pad  of  yucca  fibers,  held  to  the  foot  with 
strips  of  the  same  material  or  by  thongs, 
are  said  to  be  worn  by  Kawia  men  at 
night.  Putnam  found*  sandals  in  Mam- 
moth Cave,  Ky.,  thus  determining  their 
former  use  in  b.  United  States.  A  few 
tribes  of  California,  the  Ute  of  the  inte- 
rior basin,  the  Mohave,  the  Pima,  and 
perhaps  the  tribes  around  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  wore  sandals.  Within  recent 
vears  the  older  people  among  the  Pima 
Lave  commonly  womsandalsof  undressed 
hide,  especially  when  traveling,  to  pro- 
tect the  feet  from  cactus  spines.  A  simi- 
lar sandal  is  worn  by  the  Chemehuevi. 
Among  some  of  the  ancient  Pueblos  a 
sandal  was  buried  with  the  body  of  an 
infant  to  ** guide''  the  deceased  to  the 
slpapu  or  entrance  to  the  underworld. 
See  Clothing^  Moccasin, 

Consult  Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
573, 1898;  Holmes  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
34,  1896;  Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Archaeol.  and  Ethnol.,  viii,  no.  2, 
1908;  Mason  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1894, 
1896;  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  133, 
1891;  Nordenskiold,  Cliff  Dwellers  of  the 
Mesa  Verde,  1893.  (w.  h.) 

Sandatoton  (Hhose  who  eat  by  them- 
selves'). A  clan  or  band  of  the  Chirica- 
hua  Apache,  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
PinaleHo  now  under  San  Carlos  and  Fort 
Apache  agencies,  Ariz. 
K«»ril6da.-Gat8chet.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (from 
the  name  or  their  chief).  Ban-da-to-tons.— white, 
MS.  Hist.  Apaches,  B.  A.  E.,  1875.  Sandadotaa.— 
Gatacbet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883. 

Sandbanki.  A  Hatteras  village  on  Hat- 
teras  id.,  N.  C,  e.  of  Pamlico  sd.,  in  1701. — 
Lawson  (1709),  Hist.  Car.,  383,  1860. 


-  Sanderttown.  A  former  Cherokee  set- 
tlement in  N.  B.  Alabama,  probably  tak- 
ing its  name  from  some  prominent  mixed- 
blood.  ( J.  M. ) 

Sandia  ( Span. :  *  watermelon ' ) .  A  Ti- 
^a  pueblo  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  N.  Mex.,  12  m.  n.  of  Albuquer- 
que. It  evidently  formed  one  of  the  pue- 
blos of  the  Province  of  Tiguex  of  the 
chroniclers  of  Coronado's  expedition  in 
1540-42;  and  is  the  Napeya  (a  corruption 
of  Nafiat,  the  native  name  ol  the  pueblo) 
of  Juan  de  Ofiate  in  1598.  Sandia  be- 
came the  seat  of  the  Franciscan  mission 
of  San  Francisco  early  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, but  it  was  abandoned  during  the 
Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  most  of  the  in- 
habitants fleeing  for  safety  to  the  Hopi 
country  in  n.  e.  Arizona,  where,  probably 


A  SANDIA   MAN 


with  other  refugees,  they  built  the  village 
of  Payupki,  on  the  Middle  mesa,  the  walls 
of  which  are  still  partly  standing.  Pay- 
upki is  the  name  by  which  the  Sandia 
pueblo  is  still  known  to  the  Hopi.  In 
1681  Gov.  Otermin,  during  his  attempt  to 
reconquer  New  Mexico,  burned  Sandia. 
The  people  remained  among  the  Hopi 
until  1742,  when  Fathers  Delgado  and 
Pino  brought  441  of  them  and  their  chil- 
dren to  the  Rio  Grande;  but  it  would 
seem  that  some  of  these  returned  to  Ari- 
zona, since  Father  Juan  Miguel  Menchero, 
in  a  petition  to  the  governor  in  1748,  stated 
that  for  six  years  he  had  been  engaged  in 
missionary  work  among  the  Indians,  and 
had  *  *  converted  and  gained  more  than 
350  souls  from  here  to  the  Puerco  r., 
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which  I  have  brought  from  the  Moqui 
pueblos — bringing  with  me  the  cacique  of 
these  Moqui  pueblos,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  their  pueblo  at  the  place 
called  Sandia,"  and  thereupon  askea  for 
possession  of  the  land  at  that  point  ''so 
as  to  prevent  my  converts  from  returning 
toapostacy."  The  eovemor  made  the 
desired  grant  (which  now  consists  of 
24,187  acres,  confirmed  by  Congress), and 
the  new  pueblo  was  established  in  due 
form  under  the  name  Nuestra  8eflora  de 
los  Dolores  y  San  Antonio  de  Sandia  (see 
Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  214,  1867; 
Prince,  New  Mexico,  38,  1883).  The 
population  of  Sandia  was  78  in  1910.  See 
PuebloSy  Tigua,  (p.  w.  h.) 

Asumpoioa.— Bancioft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  281, 
1889  (or  Dolores;  mission  name).  9andia.— 2Ul- 
rate-Salmeron  (co.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  220,  1892.  D«is.— Pike, 
Exped.,  app.,  pt.  iii,  18, 1810.  Dolores.— Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  281, 1889  (Asumpcion  or;  mis- 
sion name).  Kin  Nod^.— Curtis,  Am.  Ind.,  i, 
138,  1907  ('striped  houses':  Navaho  name],  ma- 
peya.— Columbus  Memorial  Vol.,  166, 1898  (mis- 
print of  Ofiate's"Napeya").  "  *  ~      - 


Na-fhi-ap.  — Bande- 
ipers,  III,  180, 1890  (native 
ifanad.- 


, _.,_._    ,.    m-ap.-^ 

lier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  180, 1890  ( 
name  of  the  pueblo),  ifafiad.— Oatschet,  Isleta 
MS.  Tocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1886  ('dusty  place':  Isleta 
name  of  the  pueblo).  Va-fl-ap.— Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  260,  1890  (natiye  name 
of  the  pueblo).    Vafiat—HodRe,  field  notes,  B. 

A.  E.,  1^  (native  name  of  pueblo).  Ka^uide.— 
Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.^886  (pi. 
Nafihun:  Isleta  name  of  the  people).  ITapaya.— 
Ofiate  (1698)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  116, 1871  (corrup- 
tion of  Na-fl-ap).    K&'pfi'ta.  —Hodge,  field  not^ 

B.  A.  E.,  1899  (from  nd  *  hill,'  nfa'na  *  cloud,'  re- 
ferring to  the  wind-blown  sand-dunes  in  the  vi- 
cinity: Taos  name).  Kaphlat.  —  Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (also  Naflat;  Isleta  nsme). 
fla-pMp.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Bull.,  i,  18, 
1883  (native  name).  Ka-pi-hah.^Jouvenceau  in 
Oath.  Pion.,  i,  no.  9. 18, 1906.  Ka-ai-ap.— Bande- 
lier, Gilded  Man,  149, 1898.  K.  8.  delot  DoIotm 
deSandia.— Alencaster  (1806)  quoted  in  Prince, 
Hist.  N.  Mex^  87, 1888  (mission  name) .  Kuettra 
Seaora  de  loa  Iioloret  de  Sandia.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1867,  213. 1868  (mission  name).  Our  Ladr  of 
Sorrow  and  Saint  Anthony  of  Sandia.— Meline,  Two 
Thousand  Miles,  218, 1867.  Our  Lady  of  Borrows 
and  Saint  Anthony  of  Sandia. — Prince,  Hist. 
N.  Mex.,  88,  1883  Payiipki.— Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  vi,  397, 1894  (Hopi  name) .  Bandea.— Meri- 
wether (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  34th  Cong., 
3d  sess.,  146,  1857.  Bandia.— Rivera.  Diario,  leg. 
784,  1736.  Ban-Dias.— Malte-Brun,  Geog.,  y,  8^, 
1826.  BandilU.— Amy  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871,  882, 
1872.  Ban  Frandsoo  de  Bandia.-rBenavides,  Me- 
morial, 20, 1630.  Bandia.— Davis,  El  Gringo,  428. 
1857  (misprint).  BDias.— Miihlenpfordt  ouoted 
by  Buschmann,  Neu-Mexico,  272, 1868.  B  Diet.— 
Pike,  Exped.,  8d  map.  1810.    Sendia.— D'Anvllle, 


MapAmer.  Sept., 


Bt.  Diet.— Pike,  Exped., 


app.,  pt.  iii,  222, 1810.  Bundia.— Calhonii (1840)  in 
Cal.  Mess,  and  Ck>rresp.,  206,  1850.  Waihrotai.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  ('dusty':  La- 
guna  name).  Wa'thutse.— Gatschet,  LagimaMS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,1879  (Laguna  name).  Wash- 
rtd.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Acoma 
name).  We'-fuala-kuin.— F.  H.  Gushing,  infn, 
1884  ( •  foot  village ',  referring  to  the  large  feet  of 
the  inhabitants  [?1 :  Zufii  name; «— A/) .  Zandia.^ 
Zarate-Salmeron  {ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  i,  600, 1882. 

Ban  Biego  (Saint  James) .  The  first  mis- 
sion established  within  the  present  state 
of  California.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1767,  the  Spanish  authorities 
determined  to  found  a  number  of  military 
and  missionary  establishments  in  Califor- 


nia. The  mission  work  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Franciscans,  and  Father 
Junfpero  Serra,  who  was  already  presi- 
dent of  the  missions  of  Lower  California, 
took  charge.  Two  vessels  and  two  land 
expeditions  were  dispatched  northward 
from  the  settlements  in  Lower  California, 
and  reached  the  harbor  of  San  Diego, 
named  and  described  in  1602  by  Vizcaino, 
in  the  early  summer  of  1769.  Serra 
arrived  with  the  last  land  division  on 
July  1,  and  on  July  16  he  formally 
founded  the  mission,  dedicating  it  to  San 
Dieeo  de  Alcald.  The  place  chosen  was 
at  the  present  Old  Town,  on  a  hill  near 
the  bay,  at  or  near  the  native  village  of 
Cosoy.  The  natives  were  by  no  means 
timid;  indeed  they  soon  became  so  bold  in 
their  thievish  operations  that  they  made  a 
concerted  attempt  to  plunder  the  settle- 
ment. In  the  conflict  which  followed, 
Aug.  15,  1769,  one  Spaniard  and  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  were  killed.  After  this  a 
stockade  was  built  around  the  mission, 
and  the  natives  became  more  respectful. 
The  missionary  work  was  at  first  without 
success,  and  it  was  a  year  or  more  before 
the  first  neophyte  was  enrolled,  while 
for  several  years  the  work  progressed  but 
slowly.  Durine  the  first  few  years  the 
mission  also  sufiered  much  from  lack  of 
supplies,  and  at  one  time  was  on  the 
pomt  of  being  abandoned  when  the  sup- 
plies arrived.  Owing  to  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  local  conditions  the  crops  of  the 
first  two  or  three  years  were  not  success- 
ful. In  1774  the  mission  was  moved  n.  e. 
up  the  valley  about  6  m.  to  a  place  called 
by  the  natives  Nipaguay,  while  the  old 
site  at  Cosoy  became  the  presidio.  At 
the  new  locality  various  buildings  were 
erected,  including  a  wooden  church,  18 X 
57  ft,  with  roof  of  tules.  At  the  end  of 
this  year  there  were  97  neophytes;  the 
crops  had  been  fairly  successful  and  the 
livestock  were  increasing.  During  the 
summer  of  1775  the  prospects  seemed 
bright:  on  one  day  60  new  converts  were 
baptized;  but  a  little  later,  on  the  night 
of  Nov.  4, 1775,  the  mission  was  attacked 
by  nearly  800  Indians.  The  total  num- 
ber of  persons  at  the  mission  was  only 
11 — 4  soldiers,  the  two  priests,  and  5 
others,  two  of  whom  were  boys.  Father 
Jayme  and  two  of  the  men  were  killed, 
and  most  of  the  buildings  burned.  This 
uprising  seems  to  have  been  due  largely 
to  two  of  the  recently  baptized  neophytes, 
who  incited  the  neighboring  rancherias 
to  make  the  attack.  For  several  years 
after  there  were  reports  of  intended  hos- 
tilities, but  aside  from  an  expedition  sent 
against  the  hostile  Indians  of  Pam6  in 
1778,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  open 
conflict.  Meanwhile  the  mission  build- 
ing had  been  rebuilt  and  the  number  of 
neophytes  increased  rapidly.     In  1783 
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there  were  740;  in  1790, 856;  and  in  1800, 
1,523,  the  mission  at  that  time  being  the 
most  populous  in  California.  In  1797 
there  were  554  baptisms,  the  second 
largest  number  recorded  for  a  single  year 
at  anv  California  mission.  Fages  re- 
ported in  1787  that  on  account  of  the 
sterility  of  the  soil  not  more  than  half 
the  neophytes  lived  at  the  mission,  and 
indeed  it  seems  that  the  converts  lived 
more  independently  than  at  the  other 
missions,  occupying  to  a  large  extent 
their  own  rancherias.  About  the  year 
1800  extensive  irrigation  works  were  be- 
gun, including  a  large  dam,  still  in  exist- 
ence, which  was  constructed  about  3J  m. 
above  the  mission,  though  this  may  not 
have  been  finished  before  1817  or  even 
later.  A  new  church  was  built  and  dedi- 
cated Nov.  12,  1813.  During  the  decade 
ending  with  1 820  the  death  rate  among  the 
neophytes  was  77  per  cent  of  baptisms  and 
35  per  cent  of  population.  The  greatest 
number  of  neophytes,  1,829,  was  reached 
in  1824,  while  by  1830,  the  number  had 
decreased  to  about  the  same  as  in  1820. 
Daring  this  decade  the  mission  attained 
its  greatest  prosperity  and  had  several 
ranches  and  cattle  stations  in  the  neigh- 
boring valleys.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant was  at  Santa  Isabel,  where  a  chapel 
was  built  in  1822  for  the  450  neophytes 
of  that  place.  From  the  time  of  its 
founding  to  its  secularization  in  1834, 
when  statistics  cease<l,  the  total  number 
of  Indians  baptized  numbered  6,036,  of 
whom  2,685  were  children.  As  the  neo- 
phytes here  had  never  been  so  closely 
attached  to  the  mission  as  elsewhere,  the 
change  due  to  secularization  was  not 
great,  the  decav  of  the  mission  having 
b^un  a  decade  before.  The  opportunity 
was  given  the  Indians  in  1833  to  become 
independent  of  the  mission  and  take  up 
lands  for  themselves,  but  very  few  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  In  Nov.  1834,  the  na- 
tive pueblo  of  San  Pascual  was  reported 
to  contain  34  families.  In  1840  there 
were  still  about  800  ex-neophytes  nomi- 
nally under  the  control  of  mission  au^ 
thorities,  though  but  50  at  the  mission 
proper.  The  mission  building  and  or- 
chards still  remained  in  charge  of  the 
padres  till  about  1846,  when  they  were 
sold  by  Governor  Pico.  In  1 852  the  build- 
ings were  used  as  barracks  by  United 
States  troops.  Of  the  old  adobe  church 
but  little  now  remains  excepting  the 
facade  and  some  cnmibling  walls,  but 
steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Landmarks 
Club  of  California  to  prevent  further  de- 
cay. The  Indians  in  the  neighborhood 
of  San  Diago,  from  whom  the  mission 
drew  most  of  its  neophytes,  belong  to 
the  Yuman  linguistic  stock,  and  have 
been  given  the  collective  name  Dieguefios 
(q.  v.).  (a.  B.  L.) 


San  Biego.  A  Cora  pueblo  and  former- 
ly a  visita  of  the  mission  of  Santa  F^. ;  sit- 
uated on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  San  Pedro, 
lat  22*»  10^,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  12  m.  s.  of 
Rosa  Morada. 
8.  Diego.— Orozco  y  Bena,  Geog.,  280, 1864. 

San  Biego  del  Bio  (Saint  James  of  the 
River).    A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo  in 
Durango,  Mexico,  and  the  seat  of  a  Span- 
ish mission. 
8.  Diego  del  Rio.— Orozco  y  Bena,  Geog..  819, 1864. 

8a&  Biegaito  (Little  Saint  James).  A 
Di^uefio  settlement,  established  after  the 
secularization  act  of  1834,  about  halfway 
between  San  Diego  and  San  Luis  Rey 
missions,  s.  Cal. 

8aa  Diegaito.— Aiguello  (1866)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  84th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  117, 1857.  Ban  Dioguito.— 
Kroeber  in  IJniv.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth., 
IT,  146,  1907.  Binyaupiohkara.— Ibid.  149  (native 
name).    TJnoT.—Ibid.  (Luisefioname). 

San  Bionysio  ( Saint  Dennis ) .  A  former 
Yuma  rancheria  on  the  n.  bank  of  Gila 
r.,  near  its  mouth,  in  Arizona^  visited  and 
so  named  by  Father  Kino  in  1700.  It 
was  directly  across  the  Colorado  from 
Concepcion  mission,  the  site  of  the  sub- 
sequent Ft  Yuma.  See  Coues,  Garo6s 
Diary,  1900. 

Palma't  rancheria.— Anza  (1774)  In  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  389,  1889  (named  from  the  Yuma 
chief).  Ban  Dionyaio.— VenegaA,  Hist.  Cal.,  1, 801, 
1769.  8.  Dioaliio.— Anza  (1774)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  889,  1889.  8.  Dionytio.— Ve- 
negas.  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  map.  1769.  8.  Dionyiios.— 
Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stdcklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott, 
74, 1726.  8.  Doonyiio.— Kino,  map  (1701)  in  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  360. 1889  (misprint). 

Sand  Painting.    See  Dry  Painting, 

Sand  Papago.  A  term  formerly  locally 
applied  to  the  Indians  around  Sonoita, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Papagos  Arena- 
nos,  from  their  frequenting,  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  the  wild  wastes  which 
stretch  away  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  California,  feeding  principally  on  fish, 
jaivas,  and  a  singular  root  which  is  found 
in  the  sand  drifts. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Dec.  28,  1860. 

Sand  Town.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  Chattahoochee 
r.,  at  the  mouth  of  Sweetwater  cr.,  Doug- 
las CO.,  Ga.  The  land  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  treaty  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  Jan.  24, 1826.— Rovce  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  pt.  2,  714,  and  Ga.  map,  1899. 
See  Uktahamsu 

Sand  Town.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  Chattahoochee  r.  near  the  pres- 
ent Sand  Town,  Campbell  co.,  Ga.— 
Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Gra.  map, 
1899. 

Sandusky  ( H  uron :  Otsaandosti,  *  cool  wa- 
ter*).  Two  Wyandot  villages  formerly 
in  Ohio;  the  one,  sometimes  called  Lower 
Sandusky,  was  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Sandusky,  Erie  co..  and  was  settled 
in  1751  by  a  party  or  Hurons  from  near 
Detroit  The  other  village,  commonly 
known  as  Upper  Sandusky,  was  near  the 
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present  town  otthat  name,  in  Wyandot  oo. 
OtUndouaket— Doc.  of  1748  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
X,  151,  1868.  Bandetqu^.— Boisherbert  (17471  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,x,  84, 1868.  8andoalEiS.>-I>oc. 
of  1747,  ibid.,  114.  8«ndo>ket.— Doc  of  1748,  ibid., 
138.  Bandoaki.— Crepv  Map.  ca.  1756.  Saadodiy.— 
Johnson (1763)  in  N. Y.  Doc.Col.  Hist.,  Vli,  688, 1856 
(the fort) .  Sandottiki.— Homann  Heirs'  map,  1756. 
Sandmuky.— Johnson  (1768)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII.  526,  1856  (the  fort).  SandiukM.— 
La  GalissoniOre  (1748),  ibid.,  x,  182,  1858.  San- 
duaki.— Watts  (1763)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th 
8.,  IX,  483, 1871.  Sanduakiaiia.— Clark  (1782)  in  Bu^ 
terfleld,  Washington-Irvine  Corr.,  402. 1882.  Ban- 
duricy.— Johnson  (1768)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
vn,  683,  1856.  S»  'd'osquet.— French  Rep.  (1761) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s.,  ix.  428,  1871. 
StBouakie.— Writer  of  1782  in  Butterfield,  Wash- 
ington Irvine  Corr.,  375, 1882.    St.  Duaky.— Ibid. 

Sandy  Hill.  A  band,  probably  Missi- 
sauga,  living  E.  of  Georgian  bay,  Ont. — 
Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  170,  1863. 

8a&  Emidio.  A  Chumashan  division, 
named  after  the  land  erant  and  present 
Rancho  Emidio,  formerlv  occupying  **the 
country  from  Buena  Vista  and  Cariaes 
lakes  and  Kern  r.  to  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Coast  range,  * '  Cal .  By  treaty  of  June 
10,  1851,  these  tribes,  which  had  been 
greatly  reduced  by  smallpox  and  by  con- 
flict with  Spaniards  and  neighboring  In- 
dians, reserved  a  tract  between  Tejon 
rand  Kern  r. ,  and  ceded  the  remain- 
of  their  lands  to  the  United  States. 
The  treaty,  however,  was  made  inopera- 
tive through  its  rejection  by  the  Senate. 
San  Imiri.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782, 1899. 
San  Imirio.— Ibid.,  788.  San  Juris.— Barbour  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  S2d  Cong.,  spec,  ness.,  256, 1853. 

Sanetch.  A  Salish  tribe  speaking  the 
Sonpsh  dialect  and  living  on  Saanich 
peninsula  and  the  neighboring  ids.,  s.  w. 
Vancouver  id.  According  to  Wilson 
(Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.Lond.,238, 1866), thev 
numbered  about  600  in  1858;  in  1909  the 
population  waa  249.  There  are  5  bands: 
Mayne  Island,  Panquechin,  Tsawout, 
Tsartlip,  and  Tsehump.  The  Saturna  Is- 
land Indians  also  belong  to  the  Sanetch. 
Eu«-a-nioh.— Knne,  Wand,  in  N.  A..  239.  1859. 
Iwiniritt.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  475, 1855.  Hanitch.— 
Wilkes,  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped..  iv,  483.  1845. 
Saanitob.— Mayne.  Brit.  Col..  165, 1861.  Samtsh.— 
Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  120b, 
1884.  Sanetch.— Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc, 
293, 1857.  Sanioh.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep,  map,  1891. 
Sqsa'nitc.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1887. 

San  Felipe  (Saint  Philip).  A  Keresan 
pueblo  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
about  12  m.  above  Bernalillo,  n.  central 
New  Mexico.  Before  the  advent  of  the 
Spaniards  into  New  Mexico  in  the  16th 
century,  the  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  pueblo  and  of  Cochiti  formed  a 
single  tribe  occupying  successively  a 
number  of  pueblos,  thelast  of  which  was 
Kuapa.  Owing  to  the  aggressiveness  of 
the  Tewa,  whose  territory  formed  their 
northern  boundary,  these  people  were 
forced  to  separate  into  two  divisions, 
one,  the  Cochiti,  retiring  to  the  Potrero 
Viejo,  the  other  branch  going  farther 
down  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  site  of  the 
present  Mexican  settlement  of  Cubero, 


just  w.  of  that  stream,  where  they  built 
the  pueblo  of  Katishtya.  Subsequently, 
however,  this  village  was  abandoned  and 
a  new  one,  bearing  the  same  name,  was 
constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa  of 
Tamita.  Here  the  San  Felipe  lived  when 
Coronado  visited  New  Mexico  in  1540. 
In  1591  Castaflo  de  Sosa  visited  the 
pueblo  and  probably  gave  it  the  saint 
name  by  which  it  is  now  commonly 
known;  and  in  1598  GHate  also  visited  it, 
a  document  bearing  on  his  expedition 
applying  the  name  *'Castixe8''  (Ka- 
tisntya)  collectively  to  the  pueblos  of 
San  Felipe  and  "Comitre."  This,  how- 
ever, is  doubtless  an  error  in  copying, 
the  latter  name  being  apparently  a  mis- 
print or  corruption  of  Tamita,  the  name 
of  the  mesa  at  the  foot  of  which  the 


A  SAN   FELIPE   MAN 

pueblo  of  San  Felipe  stood.  It  became 
the  seat  of  a  Spanisn  mission  early  in  the 
17th  century,  and  its  first  church  was 
erected  by  Fray  Cri8t6bal  de  Quiilones, 
who  died  at  the  i>ueblo  in  1607  or  1609. 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  he  had 
founded.  San  Felipe  waa  also  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Father  Custodian  in  1636, 
but  not  as  a  permanent  seat.  The  San 
Felipe  Indians  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  and  as  there  was 
then  no  resident  priest  at  their  pueblo, 
they  aided  in  kilhng  the  missionaries  of 
Cochiti,  Santo  Domingo,  and  San  Felipe 
(the  latter  residing  at  the  monastery  of 
Santo  Domingo),  as  well  as  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Spanish  colonists  in  the 
neighboring  haciendas  and  of  some  of  the 
members   of   their  own    tribe  who  re- 
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mained  faithful  to  the  Spaniards.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1681  the  pueblo  was  de- 
serted by  its  inhabitants,  who  fled  with 
the  GochiteHos  and  others  to  Potrero 
Viejo,  but  returned  in  1683  (see  Chchiti), 
Between  the  latter  date  and  1692,  when 
Vargas  made  his  appearance  in  New 
Mexico,  they  again  retreated  with  the 
other  tribes  to  the  Potrero,  but  the  San 
Felipes  were  induced  by  the  Spaniards  to 
return.  When  Vargas  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  found  the  San  Felipe 
Indians  m  a  new  pueblo  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  summit  of  the  long  Black 
mesa  (PCi''nyi  Chiltya)w.  of  the  present 
village,  which  had  been  built  subsequent 
to  16i83.  Here  a  church  was  erected  in 
1694,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  partly 
standing.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  when  there  was  no  further 
necessity  of  a  defensive  site,  the  tribe  left 
its  mesa  settlement  and  erected  at  its  base 
the  San  Felipe  of  the  present  time — ^the 
fourth  pueblo  that  has  borne  the  abo- 
riginal name  Katishtya.  No  remains  of 
the  old  village  near  the  mesa  of  Tamita 
are  traceable.  San  Felipe  was  made  a 
visita  of  Santo  Domingo  m  1782.  Popu- 
lation, 554  in  1890,  475  in  1905,  and  514 
in  1910. . 

Following  are  the  San  Felipe  clans, 
those  marked  *  being  quite  extinct,  and 
those  marked  t  having  only  one  or  two 
survivors  in  1895:  Yaka  (Corn),  Dyami 
(Eagle),  Kuuts  (Antelope),  Haami  (To- 
bacco), Oshach  (Sun),  Tanyi  (Calabash), 
Hakanyi  (Fire),  Tsina  (Turkey),  Huuka 
(Dove),  Showati  (Parrot),  Peruka  (Frog  or 
Toad),  Waiushr  (Duck),  Tsita  (WaterJ, 
Sii)  Ant),  fisi  (a  red  and  white  flower), 
Shrotsona  (Coyote),  *Tawa8h  (Moon), 
fMiitsr  (Hummingbird),  fSisika  (Swal- 
low), Ya8<!ha  (Coral  bead),  Hapanyi 
(Oak),  Kohai  (Bear),  *Dyani  (Deer), 
*Ishto  (Arrow),  *Mina  (Salt),  *Haat8u 
(Earth),  *Shuwimi  (Turquoise),  Soshka 
(Roadrunner),  *Schilra  (Crow),  Mokaich 
(Mountain-lion). 

Consult  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
in,  126,  1890;  iv,  187  et  seq.,  1892.  See 
Keresan  Fnmily^  Pueblos,  (f.  w.  h.) 
Cftohkhi.-Ofiate  (1608)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  102, 
1871  (probablyldentical) .  OMtizet.— Ofiate  (1598), 
Ibid..  114  (corruption  of  Katistya:  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inat  Papers,  i v,  189, 189*2) .  Oatriti.— Bande- 
lier in  Arch.  Inst.  Bull.,  i,  18,1883  (from  an 
early  Bonrce).  Kaoht'ya.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B. 
A.  E.,  1896  (Laguna  name).  Ka-lU-oha.— Simp- 
son in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  143,  note  1860  (given  as 
proper  name;  misprint?).  Kalistoha.— Loew  in 
Wheeler Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  418, 1879  (old  name:  mis- 
print?). Katihoha.— Voth.Trad.  Hopi,ll,1905(Hopi 
name).  Katiah-tya.— Bandelier  in  7th  Intemat. 
Consr.  Am6r.,  yii,  451,  1890  (aboriginal  name). 
Kat-ish-tya.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in, 
126,1890.  Kat-itt-ya.— Ibid.,  IV,  189,  1892.  Ka-ti- 
tya.^Jouyenceau  in  Oath.  Plon.,  i,  no.  9, 12, 1906. 
(»rtiah-ty6.— Bandelier. Gilded  Man,  216, 1893  (mis- 
print, O  for  Q).  P'itfi'ak.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B. 
A.£.,189&(I^etaname;  probably  'deep  water'). 
(l*ash-tri(-tye.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Bull.,  i,  18, 
1888  (proper  name).  San  Falepe.— Davis.  Span. 
Conq.  N.  Mex.,  map,  1869.    Baa  Felipe.— Doc.  of 
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1604  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  vi, 
180,  1892.  Ban  Felipe  de  Keres.— MUhlenpfordt, 
Mejico,  11.533, 1844.  Baa  Felipe  de  aueret.— Kern 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  85,  1854.  Ban 
FeUpo.— Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat  HLst.,vi,  183, 1883. 
BanTelippe.— Qallegas  (1844)  in  Emory,  Recon., 
478, 1848.  Ban  FeUipe.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  rv,  193,  1892  (misprint).  Ban  FiUp^.— 
Hughes,  Doniphan's  Exped.,  96,  1818.  Ban 
Phelipe.— Villa-Sefior.  Theatro  Am.,  ii,  420,  1748. 
Ban  Paelippe.— Falconer  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc. 
Lond.,  XIII,  217,  1843.  Ban  Philippe.— Johnston 
(1846)  in  Emory,  Kecon.,  567, 1848.  Ban  Phillippe.— 
Abert,  ibid.,  461.  Bant  Phelipe.— Oiiate  (im)  in 
Doc.  In4d.,  XVI,  114, 254, 1871.  dantPhUepe.— Ofiate 
misquoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv, 
pt  2,  97,  1892.  8.  FeUp.— D'Anville,  Map  N.  A., 
Bolton'sed.,  1762.  8.  FeUpe.— D'Anville,  Map  Am. 
Sept. ,  1746.  B.  Felipe  de  Cueres.— Humboldt,  Atlas 
Nouv.  E«pagne,  carte  1, 1811.  B.  Felipe  de  Oneres.— 
Humboldt  quoted  by  Simpson  in  Smith.oon.  Rep. 
1869, 334, 1871.  8n  PbeHpe.— IKk;.  of  1698  quoted  by 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv.  190,  1892. 
Bf  Philip  de  qaeret.— Pike,  Exped.,  3d  map.  1810.  B. 
PbeUpe.— Rivera.  Diario.  leg.  784. 1736.  Bt. Philip.— 
Pike,  Travels,  273,  1811.  it  PhiUppe.— Abert  in 
Emory,  Recon.,  462,  1848.  Bt.  Phifipe.— Pike,  Ex- 
ped., app.,  pt.  Ill,  13, 1810.  Bt  Phillipe.— Abert  in 
Emorv.  Recon., 469, 1848.  Bt  PhUUppe.— Ibid., 461. 
To  UBhae.— Curtis,  Am.  Ind^i,  138, 1907  (pull 
up  water '.'Navaho  name),  we-thlu-ella-kwin.— 
Gushing  in  The  MilKtone,  ix,  151,  Sept  1884  (Zufil 
name  of  ••  Old  San  Felipe  " ).  Wi'-ll-gi.— Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  (Pecos  name).  Wi'-li- 
fi-i'.— Ibid.  (Jemezname). 

Ban  Felipe.  A  former  Dieguefio  ranche- 
ria  about  70  in.  n.  e.  of  San  Diego,  s. 
Cal.  As  the  Indians  failed  to  prove  title, 
the  land  was  confirmed  to  white  settlers 
by  court  decision,  and  in  1903,  under  act 
of  Congress  of  May  27,  1902,  the  40  occu- 
pants of  San  Felipe  were  removed  to  a 
new  reservation  at  Pal  a.  See  MeUjo. 
Paerta  Ban  Felipe.— Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep. 
Mission  Inds.,  24, 1883.  Ban  Feilpe.— Kelsey,  Re- 
port, 29, 1906  (misprint).  Ban  Felipe.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Fanner.  June  12, 1863. 

Ban  Felipe.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Piro,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  probably  near 
the  present  San  Marcial,  Socorro  co.,  N. 
Mex.  Mentioned  only  in  a  document 
of  1582-83  (Doc.  In^d.,  xv,83,  90,  1871). 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Keresan 
pueblo  of  the  same  name  farther  n.  See 
Qualacu, 
Bant  Felipe.— 16tli  cent,  doc.,  op.  cit. 

Ban  Felipe.  A  former  Sobaipuri  ranche- 
ria  at  the  junction  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Gila 
rs. ,  s.  Arizona;  first  visited  by  Father  Kino 
and  doubtless  so  named  by  him.  Not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  San  Felipe  (see 
Terrenate)  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Santa  Cruz. 

Ban  Felipe.— Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft.  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  360.  1889.  Ban  Fhilippi.— Cooke  in 
Emory,  Recon..  659, 1848.  B.  Philip.— Kino,  map 
(1702),  in  Stocklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott,  74, 1726. 

Ban  Felipe.  A  former  small  pueblo  of 
the  Opata  on  the  Rio  Sonora,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  The  settlement  is  now  civilized, 
but  it  still  retains  some  pure  Opata. — 
Hrdli(ika  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  72,  1904. 

Ban  Felipe.  A  mission  village,  proba- 
bly on  the  lower  Georgia  coast,  which 
was  amonz  those  revolting  against  the 
Spaniards  in  1687. — Barcia,  Ensayo,  287, 
1723. 
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Sftn  7eliz  de  Taloii.  Mentioned  in  the 
18th  century  as  the  first  rancheria  of  the 
Quiauima  (Quiffyuma),  traveling  south- 
ward; appajrently  situated  on  the  e.  bank 
of  the  Rio  Colonwio,  between  its  mouth 
and  the  junction  of  the  Gila,  probably 
about  the  present  Arizona-Sonora  boun- 
dary.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  497, 
1884;  CJoues,  Garc^  Diary,  177,  1900. 

San  Fernando  (Saint  Ferdinand).  A 
Franciscan  mission,  founded  Sept.  8, 
1797,  in  Los  Angeles  co..  Gal.  The  site 
chosen  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  a 
native  rancheria  called  Pasec^a,  but  the 
place  had  already  been  occupied  as  a  pri- 
vate ranch,  with  a  house  which  the  mis- 
sionaries appropriated  for  their  dwelling. 
Bancroft  says  that  the  name  of  the  site 
was  Achois  Comihavit.  The  new  mission 
was  dedicated  by  Father  Lasuen  to  San 
Fernando,  Rey  de  Espaf&a,  the  ceremonies 
being  witnessed  by  a  large  gathering  of  na- 
tives. On  the  first  day  10  children  were 
baptized.  By  the  close  of  the  year  there 
were  66  neophytes,  and  310  in  1800.  In 
1806  an  adobe  church  with  tiled  roof  was 
consecrated.  The  number  of  neophytes 
reached  956  in  1810,  while  the  death-rate 
was  lower  than  at  most  of  the  missions. 
The  mission  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what cramped  for  lands,  at  least  numerous 
protests  were  made  against  the  granting 
of  neighboring  ranches  to  private  mdivid- 
uals.  Nevertheless  the  mission  was  pros- 
perous, the  average  crop  for  the  decade 
ending  1810  beini  6.220  bushels.  The 
great^t  number  of  neophytes,  1,080,  was 
reached  in  1819.  After  this  there  was  a 
decided  decline  in  both  population  and 

grosperity.  In  1834  the  natives  num- 
erea  792.  Up  to  this  time  there  had 
been  baptized  2,784  Indians,  of  whom 
1,367  were  children.  The  effect  of  secu- 
larization was  not  so  disastrous  here  as  at 
most  of  the  missions,  the  administrators 
in  charge  giving  general  satisfaction «  so 
that  in  1840  there  were  still  400  Indians  in 
the  ex-mission  community.  In  1843  San 
Fernando  was  returned  to  the  control  of 
the  i^adres,  but  in  1845  was  leased  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  sold  by  Gov.  Pico  for  $1,120.  The 
last  resident  minister  left  in  1847.  The 
old  mission  church  was  built  of  adobe 
and  is  now  in  ruins,  though  the  walls  are 
still  standing;  the  monastery  has  been 
repaired  by  the  Landmarks  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Indians  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  San  Fernando  belong  to  the  Sho- 
shonean  linguistic  stock  and  have  been 
included  under  the  name  Gabrielefios 
(q.  V. ),  though  more  distant  tribes  to  the 
N.  K.  doubtless  furnished  many  neophytes. 
The  following  villages  are  record^  as 
having  existed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
San   Fernando:    Kowanga,    Mapipinga, 


Okowvinjha,  Pascegna,  Quapa,  Saway- 
yanga,  Tacuenga,  Tuyunga.    (a.  b.  l.) 

San  Fernando.  A  former  Pima  ranch- 
eria, 9  leagues  e.  of  the  ruins  of  Casa 
Grande,  near  Rio  Gila,  s.  Arizona;  visited 
and  so  named  by  Father  Kino  about 
1697.— Bemal  (1697)  in  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  356,  1889. 

San  Fernando  Yellioata.  A  Franciscan 
mission  founded  in  1769  by  Padre  Junf- 
pero  Serra  in  the  n.  w.  interior  part  of 
Lower  California,  lat.  30°  (Browne,  Pac. 
Slope,  app.,  60,  1869;  Shea,  Cath.  Miss., 
91,  1856).  Vellicata  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  Guiricata  (see  San  Juan  de 
Dioa),  Its  inhabitants  are  described  as 
peaceful,  and,  judging  from  the  locahty, 
were  Cochimi. 

Ban  Fernando  Yillaeata.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Jan.  24, 1862.  Ban  Fernando  vUlaeatta.— Browne, 
op.  cit.    Bt  Ferdinand.— Shea,  op.  cit 

Ban  Francisoo  (Saint  Francis).  A  Cora 
pueblo  and  formerly  a  visita  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Jesus  Marfa;  situated  on  the  up- 
per waters  of  the  Rio  Jesus  Maria,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico. 
See  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  280,  1864; 
Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  608;  ii, 
map,  1902. 

Ban  Franciioo.  A  rancheria  .near  the 
presidio  of  La  Bahfa  and  the  mission  of 
Espfritu  Santo  de  Zufliga,  on  the  lower 
Rio  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  1785,  at  which 
date  it  had  17  inhabitants.  These  In- 
dians were  probably  of  Karankawan 
affinity.  See  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
I,  659,  1886. 

Ban  Francisco.  A  mission  station  on 
the  lower  Rio  Grande,  between  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  and  San  Lorenzo,  in  1680  (Oter- 
min  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  182,  1889).  It  probably  pertained 
to  the  Tigua  or  the  Piro,  or  to  both. 

Ban  Franciico  Atl  (A-ti^).  A  Pima  vil- 
lage, visited  by  Kino  and  Mange  in  1698; 
situated  w.  of  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  in  s.  Ari- 
zona. It  was  the  seat  of  a  mission  estab- 
lished in  1756  by  Father  Pfefferkom, 
according  to  Och  (Nachrichten,  i,  71, 
1809).  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Papa^o  settlement  of  Ati  (q.  v.)  farther 
s.,  on  the  Rio  Altar,  in  Sonora. 
Atf.— Arridvita  (1771)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Aria, 
and  N.  Mex.,  887, 188d.  Atison— Anza  and  Font 
(1780),  Ibid.,  392  (doubtless  identical;  L  e.,  the 
" spring:"  (9on  or  zoni)  of  Ati).  Baa  TraaoiMw 
Ati.— Mange  (1698)  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i, 
318, 1856.  8.  Francitoo.— Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  860. 1889.  8.  FraneiMua.— 
Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stocklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott, 
74, 1726. 

8an  Franciioo  Borja.  A  mission  estab- 
lished amon^  the  Cochimi  by  Padre  Win- 
ceslao  Link  in  1762;  situated  in  lat.  29°, 
near  the  e.  coast  of  Ix)wer  California.  It 
was  apparently  onlyavisitaof  San  Ignaeio 
(lat.  28°)  in  1745,  Venegas  mentioning  it 
as  such  in  1759. 
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Saa  Boija.— Venegas,  Hist  Cal.,  li,  198, 1759.  San 
FraaoiMo  Boxja.— Taylor  in  Browne,  Res.  Pac. 
Slope,  app. ,  60, 1869.  8.  Borgia.— Clavigero,  Storia 
della  Cal.,  ii,  116, 1789.  8.  Frano«Mo  Borgia.~Tay- 
lor,  op.cit. 

San  Franoisoo  de  la  Eivada.  A  Francis- 
can mission,  founded  Mar.  5,  1731,  on 
the  abandonment  of  San  Francisco  de  los 
Neclies  (see  San  Francisco  de  los  Tejas), 
about  9  m.  below  San  Antonio,  Texas,  on 
the  w.  bank  of  San  Antonio  r.  Its  ruins 
are  now  known  at  San  Antonio  as  * '  fourth 
mission."  It  was  at  this  mission  that  Fr. 
Bartolom^  Garcfa  wrote  his  famous  Man- 
ual (1 760),  which  preserves  for  us  theCoar 
huiltecan  language.  There  were  brought 
from  the  Frio  and  Nueces  rs.  ( Espinosa 
conveys  a  wrong  impression  when  he 
says  tney  were  ''insight")  to  this  and 
the  neighbor  missions  three  docile  native 
tribes,  unused  to  agriculture,  the  Pacao, 
Pajalat,  and  Pitalac,  which  together  were 


CHURCH   OF  SAN   FRANCISCO  OE   LA   ESPAOA 

said  to  numberabout  1,000  persons.  This 
mission  was  founded  with  the  Pacao  tribe, 
its  chief  being  made  **  governor"  of  the 
pueblo,  called  Pueblo  de  Acuila  (Testi- 
monio  de  Asiento  de  Misiones,  Gen.  Land 
Office,  Texas,  Span.  Archives,  xl,  folios 
13,  21-22) .  Since  most  of  the  records  for 
this  mission  have  disappeared,  our  knowl- 
edge of  its  tribal  history  is  fragmentary. 
In  June  1737  there  were  137  neophytes, 
mainl;r  Pacaos  and  Arcahomos  (appar- 
ently those  better  known  as  Tacames), 
80  of  them  having  been  baptized.  These 
two  tribes  seem  to  have  been  for  some 
time  the  chief  ones  there.  On  June 
7  of  that  year  all  deserted,  the  mission- 
aries charging  the  flight  to  fear  of  the 
Apache,  wnile  Indians  and  soldiers  said 
the  cause  was  bad  treatment.  By  Nov. 
22  only  7  had  returned,  in  spite  of  the 


fact  that  three  efforts  had  been  made  to 
reclaim  them.  In  January  a  fourth  em- 
l^ssy  sent  for  them  brought  back  108 
more  (I^mar  Papers,  Span.  MS.  no.  33; 
Expediente  sobre  la  campafia,  Archivo 
Gen.,  Prov.  Intern.,  xxxii;  Testimony, 
Aug.  5,  1737,  Archivo  Gen.,  Misiones, 
XXI,  MS.).  In  June  1738  the  mission 
still  had  a  Pacao  ** governor"  (Archivo 
Gen.,  Yndiferente  de  Guerra,  1736-37, 
folio  93;  this  volume  has  recently  been 
transferred  to  Seccion  de  Historia).  This 
year  the  Apache  made  a  raid  on  the 
neophytes  while  they  were  gathering 
fruit  in  the  neighborhood,  near  the  Me- 
dina, killed  a  number,  and  took  others 
captive  (Expediente  sobre  la  campaila, 
6).  By  Feb.  20,  1740,  there  had  been 
233  baptisms  at  the  mission,  and  at  that 
time,  which  was  immediately  after  an 
epidemic,  there  were  120  neophytes  re- 
maining (Descripci6n,  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia,  XXVIII,  203,  MS. ).  Between  1740 
ana  1762  the  success  of  the  mission  was 
considerable,  for  by  Mar.  6  of  the  latter 
year  the  number  of* persons  baptized  had 
reached  815.  Of  these  613  had  been 
buried  at  the  mission.  These  figures  are 
a  telling  commentary  on  the  death-rate. 
There  were  now  52  families,  or  207  per- 
sons, mainly  Pacaos,  Borrados,  and  Ma- 
raquites  or  Maraguitas,  the  last  two  of 
which  tribes  were  still  being  brought  in. 
A  church  of  stone,  begun  some  time  be- 
fore, was  at  this  time  in  proc'ess  of  con- 
struction. The  Indian  pueblo  consisted 
of  three  rows  of  stone  huts.  On  the 
ranch  there  were  1,262  head  of  cattle, 
4,000  sheep  and  goats,  145  horses,  besides 
burros  ana  working  oxen  (Ynforme  de 
Misiones,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espana, 
xxviii,  172-78,  MS.). 

This  mission  was  conducted  by  the 
Quer^taran  fathers  up  to  about  1773, 
when  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Zacate- 
cans.  In  1778  Father  Morfi  wrote  in  his 
diary  that  there  were  133  neophytes  and 
4,000  head  of  stock,  which  nad  much 
decreased  owing  to  the  attack  of  the 
Lipan  and  Comanche.  The  church,  hav- 
ing fallen  into  ruins,  had  been  razed; 
apparently  it  had  never  been  finished. 
Morfi  commented  particularly  on  the  ex- 
cellent lands  and  irrigating  facilities  of 
the  mission  (Viage  de  Indios,  1778,  in 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  464-65,  1856).  About 
1781  Governor  Cabello  proposed  that  the 
buildings  of  this  mission  should  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  neophytes  sent  to  San 
Antonio  de  Valero  or  San  Jos^,  but  this 
was  not  done  (Revilla-Gigedo,  Carta, 
1793,  K  223).  In  1785  the  neophytes 
numbered  57,  and  in  1 793  only  46.  On 
Apr.  10,  1794,  the  commandant  general 
of  the  Provincias  Intemas,  Pedro  de 
Nava,  ordered  this  and  the  neighbor  mis- 
sions secularized,  and  the  order  was  in 
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part  carried  out  in  June  and  July  by  Gov. 
Manuel  MufXoz.  On  July  11  the  mova- 
bles and  lands  were  distributed  among 
the  Indians,  each  of  the  15  adult  males 
beiug  given  about  10  acres  as  private 
property,  and  about  100  acres  bemg  as- 
signed to  the  Indians  in  common  ( Ynven- 
tario  de  los  bienes,  etc.,  in  Gen.  Land 
Office,  Texas,  Span.  Archives,  l,  folios 
29-40).  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
Zacatecan  friars  continued  their  ministry 
there  well  into  the  19th  century.  In 
1804  there  were  39  persons  living  at  the 
pueblo,  and  107  at  the  mission  of  San 
Francisco  de  la  Espada.  They  were 
probably  not  all  Indians  (census  of  1804 
m  B4xar  Archives).  (h.  b.  b.) 

San  Franciioo  de  lot  Tejas  (or  Neches). 
A  Franciscan  mission,  established  in  May- 
June  1690,  among  the  Nabedache  tribe, 
a  short  distance  w.  of  Neches  r.,  and 
about  40  m.  s.  w.  of  Nacogdoches,  Texas. 
The  Nabedache  village  and  the  stream 
near  which  the  mission  was  founded 
both  became  known  to  the  Spaniards  as 
San  Pedro.  The  name  of  the  general 
locality  is  still  preserved  by  San  Pedro 
cr.  and  by  the  post  village  of  San  Pedro 
N.  E.  of  Crockett,  Houston  co.  A  recent 
personal  examination  of  the  country  by 
the  writer,  in  the  light  of  the  documents, 
has  fixed  the  location  of  the  mission  at 
a  point  from  one  to  two  miles  n.  w.  of 
the  present  village  of  Weches.  The  mis- 
sion, the  first  in  Texas,  was  founded  by 
Capt.  Alonso  de  Le6n  and  Father  Da- 
mian  Massanet,  sometimes  called  Man- 
zanet  (Manzanet,  letter  in  Quar.  Tex. 
Hist.  Asso.,  II,  281-312,  1899).  The  pa- 
dres founded  near  by  another  small  es- 
tablishment called  Santfsimo  Nombre  de 
Marfa,  at  which  Francisco  de  Jesus  Ma- 
rfa  wrote  his  valuable  report  on  the  Ha- 
sinai  Indians,  Aug.  15,  1691.  The  mis- 
sionaries worked  zealously  and  succeeded 
in  baptizing  the  xinesif  or  high-priest,  of 
the  confederacy,  and  80  or  more  others; 
but,  owing  to  pestilence,  the  refusal  of 
the  Indians  to  live  in  a  pueblo  of  the 
Spanish  sort,  their  growing  hostility,  and 
the  excesses  of  the  soldiers,  the  missions 
were  abandoned,  Oct.  25,  1693,  by  order 
of  the  Viceroy  (Velaaco,  Dictamen  Fis- 
cal, Nov.  30,  1716,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia,  xxvii,  188,  MS.).  In  1716  San 
Francisco  mission  was  refounded  a  few 
leagues  farther  inland,  across  the  Neche 
r.  and  among  the  Neche  and  Nacachau 
tribes.  The  site  was  evidently  s.  w.  of 
Alto,  Cherokee  co.,  near  the  Neche  In- 
dian mounds.  While  here  the  mission 
was  known  as  San  Francisco  de  los  Ne- 
ches, or  de  los  Texas.  It  was  put  in 
charge  of  a  pioneer  in  that  country,  Fr. 
Francisco  Hidalgo,  and  was  designed  to 
serve  the  Nabedache,  Neche,  Nacachau, 
and  Nacono  tribes   (Hidalgo   and  Cas- 


tellano  to  Mesqufa,  Oct.  6,  1716,  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.),  but  it  apparently  did 
not  succeed  any  better  than  before.  In 
1719  it  was  abiandoned,  like  all  of  the 
B.  Texas  missions,  because  of  fear  of  an 
attack  by  the  French.  On  Aug.  5,  1721, 
it  was  reestablished  by  the  Marquis 
de  Aguavo  and  Espinosa,  and  put  in 
charge  of  Fr.  Jos6  Guerra.  On  this  day 
Aguayo  gave  the  Neche  chief  the  bastouj 
the  symbol  of  authority  conferred  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  clothed  180  Indians  of  all 
ages.  Espinosa  exhorted  them  to  gather 
into  a  pueblo,  to  be  named  San  Francisco 
Valero  (Pefia,  Diario,  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia,  XXVIII,  39,  MS.).  This  they 
promised  to  do  as  soon  as  they  could 
narvest  their  com  (ibid.).  Still  the 
mission  failed  to  succeed.  In  1727  Ri- 
vera found  it  without  Indians,  and  de- 
scribed the  settlement  as  one  of  huts 
(Diario,  leg.  2,140,  1736;  Proyecto,  folio 
50, 1728,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.).  In  1729 
the  presidio  on  the  Angelina  was  with- 
drawn, and  as  a  result  the  mission,  to- 
gether with  those  of  San  Joa6  de  los  Na- 
zones  and  Nuestra  Seflora  de  la  Purfsima 
Concepci6n  (q.  v.),  was  removed  in  1730. 
After  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  find 
a  site  on  the  San  Marcos,  Nueces,  and 
Frio  rs.,  the  mission  was  reestablished, 
in  1731,  on  San  Antonio  r.  as  San  Fran- 
cisco de  la  Espada  (q.  v. ).  The  buildings 
of  the  mission  were  evidently  mainly  of 
wood,  hence  no  remains  have  been  iden- 
tified, (h.  e.  b.) 
Franoiseo  da  Kaoha.— Rep.  de  loa  Religiosos,  1729, 
MS.inMem.de  Nueva  £spafia,  xxviir,  65,  MS. 
Nuettro  Padre  San  Franoisoo  de  los  Tejas.— Espi- 
nosa, Diario,  1716,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen..  Prov. 
Intern.,  181.  Ban  rrandtoo.— Francisco  Hidalgo, 
Oct.  6,  1716,  letter  to  Mesqula,  MS.  San  Fran- 
oieoo  de  loe  Kecbas. — Bonilla,  Breve  Compendio 
(1772),  in  Quar.  Tex.  Hist.  Asso.  vrii.  So.  1904. 
San  Franoisoo  de  lot  Keohet.  — Ibid^  88.  San  Fran- 
eiaoo  de  lot  Teebat.— Massanet,  Letter.  Aug.  20, 
1691,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.,  Prov.  Intern..  182. 
Senor  San  Francitoo.— Ram6n  (1716),  Derrotero, 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  216,  MS. 

San  Francitoo  de  Pima.  A  Pima  ranche- 
ria,  10  or  12  leagues  above  the  Rio  Asun- 
ci6n  from  Pitic,  about  lat.  31°,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  Depopulated  many  years  prior 
to  1763  (Rudo  Ensayo,  ca,  1763,  159, 
1863). 

San  Francitoo  de  Valero.  The  name  as- 
signed in  1721  to  the  Indian  pueblo  at- 
tached to  San  Francisco  de  Ix)s  Neches 
(or  Tejas)  mission,  near  Neches  r.,  in 
Cherokee  CO.,  Texas  (Pefia,  Diario,  1721, 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvrii,  39, 
MS. ) .  See  San  Francisco  de  los  Tejas j  and 
Neche.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

San  Francitoo  Solano.  The  last  Francis- 
can mission  established  in  California. 
The  removal  of  the  sick  Indians  to  San 
Rafael  had  proved  so  beneficial  that  the 
proposal  was  made  to  move  the  San 
Francisco  (Dolores)  mission  to  some 
more  favored  spot  on  the  n.  shore  of  the 
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bay.  The  ooantry  was  explored  and  the 
Sonoma  valley  favorably  reported.  The 
cross  was  first  planted  July  4,  1823,  bat 
work  did  not  begin  until  Aug.  25,  when 
a  party  arrived  from  San  Francisco.  Ob- 
jections were  raised  to  the  transfer,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  finally  compromised  by 
founding  a  new  mission,  the  old  ones  not 
being  disturbed.  Neophytes  were  to 
be  allowed  to  go  to  the  new  mission  from 
San  Francisco,  San  Rafael,  and  San  Jos6, 
provided  they  originally  came  from  the 
Sonoma  region,  and  new  converts  might 
come  from  anywhere,  but  no  force  was 
to  be  used.  The  mission  church,  24  by 
106  ft,  was  dedicated,  Apr.  4,  1824,  to 
San  Francisco  Solano.  To  avoid  confu- 
sion it  was  commonly  called  Solano,  and 
later  Sonoma.  At  the  close  of  1824  there 
were  693  neophytes,  of  whom  322  had 
come  from  Sail  Francisco,  153  from  San 
Jos^,  92  from  San  Rafael,  and  96  were 
baptized  at  the  new  mission.  In  1830 
there  were  only  760  neophytes,  though 
650  had  been  oaptized,  and  as  only  375 
had  been  buried,  many  must  have  run 
away.  The  highest  number,  996,  was 
reached  in  1832.  The  mission  was  not 
particularly  prosperous.  The  large  stock 
numbered  2,729  in  1830,  small  stock 
4,000;  but  these  numbers  were  about 
doubled  by  1834.  The  crops  for  several 
years  averaged  more  than  2,000  bushels. 
There  were  650  neophytes  in  1834.  The 
total  number  of  baptisms  was  1,312,  of 
whom  617  were  children.  The  mission 
was  secularized  in  1835-36  under  Vallejo 
and  Ortega.  The  movable  property  was 
given  the  neophytes,  who  were  tree  to  go 
where  they  pleased.  Owing  to  troubles 
with  hostile  Indians  they  seem  later  to 
have  restored  their  stock  to  the  care  of 
Vallejo,  who  managed  it  for  the  general 
welfare.  Affairs  seem  to  have  prospered 
under  his  care,  and  Bancroft  estimates 
that  in  1840  there  were  still  100  ex-neo- 
phytes at  Sonoma  and  500  others  in  the 
neighborhood.  Vallejo  conducted  sev- 
eral campaigns  against  hostile  Indians. 
The  pueblo  of  Sonoma  was  organized  in 
1835.  In  1845,  when  Gov.  Pico  was 
planning  the  sale  of  the  missions,  Solano 
was  declared  without  value.  The  build- 
ings and  immediate  grounds,  of  course, 
as  with  all  the  missions,  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  church.  In  1880  these 
were  sold,  and  for  a  time  the  old  church 
was  used  as  a  bam.  In  1903  the  old 
buildings  and  grounds  were  purchased 
by  William  R.  Hearst  and  deeded  to 
the  state  of  California.  Some  work  has 
since  been  done  to  preserve  the  build- 
ings from  further  ruin.  The  Indians  in 
the  neighborhood  of  this  mission  belong 
to  the  Olamentke  division  of  the  Mo- 
quelumnan  family  (q.  v.),  but  many  of 
tne  neophytes  came  from  more  distant 


stocks,  the  Oopehan  especially  being 
well  represented.  The  following  names 
of  villages,  taken  from  the  mission 
books,  are  given  by  Bancroft  (Hist. 
Cal.,  II,  506,  1886):  Aloquiomi,  Ateno- 
mac,  Canijolmano,  Canoma,  Carquin, 
Gaymus,  Chemoco,  Chichoyomi,  Chocu- 
yem,  Coyayomi  (or  Joyayomi),  Huiluc, 
Huymen,  Lacatiut,  Linayto  (Libayto?), 
Loa(}uiomi,  Locnoma,  Malaca,  Mayacma, 
Muticolmo,  Napato,  Oleomi,  Paque, 
Petaluma,  Polnomanoc,  Putto  or  Putato 
(Pulto  or  Pultato  or  Pultoy  =Putah  cr.  ?), 
Satayomi,  Soneto,  Suisun,  Tamal,  Tla- 
yacma,  Topayto,  Uiulato,  Utinomanoc, 
Zaclom.  (a.  b.  l.  ) 

San  Franoifoo  Solano.  A  Franciscan 
mission  founded  in  March,  1700,  s.  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  below  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 
In  1718  it  was  transferr^  to  San  An- 
tonio, and  refounded  as  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  (q.  v.),  now  the  famous  Alamo 
Mission.  (h.  b.  b.) 

San  Tranoifoo  Viiarron.  A  Franciscan 
mission  founded  in  1737  in  n.  Mexico 
among  Coahuiitecan  Indians  (Portillo, 
Apuntes,  313-17,  1888).  The  first  tribes 
gathered  there  were  Piguiques  and  Pau- 
sanes;  later  the  Pasnacanes,  Tinapihua- 
yas,  and  Julimefios  followed.  In  1754 
the  mission  was  involved  in  a  bitter  dis- 
pute with  the  San  Juan  Capistrano  mis- 
sion over  the  Pamaques  (Intorme  of  1754 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafla,  xxvii,  307-11, 
MS.).  (h.  E.  B.) 

San  Franoiioo  Xavier  de  Horcasitas. 
The  first  of  three  Franciscan  missions 
founded  by  the  College  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  de  Quer^taro  in  1748-49  on  San 
Xavier  (now  San  Gabriel)  r.,  Texas,  the 
others  of  the  group  being  San  Ildefonso 
and  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Candelaria. 
Their  location  has  not  hitherto  been  defi- 
nitely known,  but  the  remains  of  the  ir- 
rigation plant  connected  with  these  mis- 
sions were  in  1907  identified  by  the  writer 
9  miles  n.  w.  of  Rockdale,  Milam  co.  As 
early  as  1744  or  1745  Fr.  Francisco  Marfa 
Ano  de  los  Dolores  y  Viana,  missionary 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  began  making 
visits  to  the  tribes  of  central  Texas,  and 
soon  those  of  the  San  Xavier  region  asked 
for  missions  in  their  own  territory,  al- 
though they  refused  to  enter  the  missions 
at  San  Antonio  (Arricivita,  Cr6nica,  pt. 
II,  321-22,  1792;  Decree  of  the  Viceroy, 
Mar.  26,  1751,  MS.  in  Lamar  Papers). 
While  the  request  was  being  considered 
in  Mexico,  Fr.  Dolores  ministered  to  the 
petitioners  on  the  San  Xavier  and  at- 
tracted thither  other  tribes  from  the  e. 
and  s.  In  Dec.  1746  three  missions  were 
authorized,  but  they  were  not  formally 
established  until  1748-49.  the  first  one 
(San  Francisco  Xavier)  being  founded 
earlv  in  1748. 

The  records  of  these  missions  are  highly 
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important  for  the  ethnology  of  the  tribes  of 
middle  and  southern  Texas,  as  they  show 
that  the  tribes  gathered  at  San  Xavier 
were  distributed  among  the  three  mis- 
sions avowedly  on  the  basis  of  lingoistic 
grouping.  In  San  Francisco  Xavier  were 
placed  the  group  of  Tonka  wan  affiliation, 
mcluding  the  Tonkawa,  Yojuane,  Ma- 
yeye,  and  Ervipiame;  to  San  Ildefonso 
were  assigned  tne  Bidai,  Arkokisa,  Dea- 
dose,  and  Patiri;  and  to  Nuestra  Sefiora 
de  la  Candelaria  the  Karankawan  group, 
including  Coco,  Karankawa,  and  Tops 
(Documents  in  the  CJoUege  of  Santa  Cruz 
ae  Quer^taro,  K.  leg.  6,  nos.  12  and  18). 
The  successful  banning  of  these  mis- 
sions is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when 
Capt.  Joseph  de  Eca  y  Musquiz  inspected 
them  sometime  before  Mar.  11,  1751,  he 
counted  431  neophytes — 161  at  San  Xa- 
vier, 176  at  San  IdlefonsOi  and  102  at 
Candelaria.  By  that  time  253  persons 
had  been  baptized,  of  whom  77  had  died 
( Arridvita,  op.  cit. ;  Viceroy's  decree,  op. 
cit).  Some  time  before  Musquiz  had 
made  his  report  (the  chronology  is  not 
clear)  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  attacked 
the  Indians,  carrying  off  40  at  San  Ilde- 
fonso alone  (Arricivita,  op.  cit,  328-29). 
Four  times  within  one  year  the  Apache 
molested  San  Xavier  mission,  killing  3 
soldiers  and  4  Indians,  and  stealing  some 
horses.  Soon  after  the  epidemic  tne  In- 
dians of  San  Ildefonso  were  all  induced 
by  the  Nabedache  and  other  eastern 
tnbes  to  desert  and  join  in  a  general 
campaign  against  the  Apache.  When 
they  return^  they  settlea  some  leagues 
from  the  mission  and  did  not  reenter  it 
(Arricivita,  op.  cit.,  326).  These  misfor- 
tunes proved  the  necessity  of  a  stronger 
military  force  to  protect  the  missions  and 
to  control  the  neophytes.  Accordingly, 
on  Mar.  11,  1751,  a  presidio  named  San 
Xavier,  garrisoned  by  60  soldiers,  was 
authorized  (Decree  of  this  date,  in  the 
Lamar  Papers).  It  was  assigned  to  Don 
Felipe  Rdbago  y  Teran,  who  took  charge 
in  December  of  that  year  (Dolores  to 
the  Viceroy,  Oct.  28.  1760,  MS.  in  Ar- 
chivo  Gen.  de  Mex.).  A  quarrel  arose 
between  Rdbago  and  the  missionaries; 
early  in  1752  the  Coco  of  Candelaria  de- 
serted; and  a  few  days  later  (May  11)  the 
missionary  at  San  Ildefonso  was  mur- 
dered by  an  unknown  hand.  The  addi- 
tion of  drought,  strange  natural  pheno- 
mena, and  another  epidemic,  to  these 
misfortunes,  caused  the  abandonment  of 
the  place  in  1755  or  1756,  the  garrison 
and  missionaries  removing  to  Swi  Mar- 
cos r.  Shortly  afterward  some  of  the 
Mayeye  of  San  Xavier  mission  were  re- 
assembled by  the  missionaries  and  taken 
to  Guadalupe  r.,  where  they  were  minis- 
tered to  for  a  short  time  (Arricivita,  op. 
cit,    337;    Dolores,  Escrito,  June  1756, 


MS.  in  the  College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Que- 
r^taro).   In  the  latter  part  of  1756  the 

Srrison  was  removed  from  the  Rio  San 
arcos  to  become  a  part  of  the  new 
presidio  at  San  Sabd  (Arricivita,  op.  dt, 
367).  See  Nuestra  Seflora  de  la  Candela- 
ria; San  Francisco  Xavier  de  Ndxera; 
San  Ildefonso.  (h.  e.  b.) 

8an  Javitr.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  641.1886. 

San  Francisoo  Xavier  de  Nixera.  A  Que- 
r^taran  mission,  nominally  founded  Mar. 
10,  1722,  on  San  Antonio  r.,  Texas,  be- 
tween San  Antonio  de  Valero  and  San 
Jos^  missions,  under  the  protection  of 
the  presidio  of  San  Antonio  de  Bejar, 
and  put  in  chaige  of  Fr.  Jo8<6  Gonzales. 
It  was  founded  for  the  Ervipiame  Indians 
of  Rancheria  Grande  (q.  v.)  near  the 
firazos.  at  the  request  of  their  chief, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Juan  Rodriguez, 
who,  before  Feb.  1721,  brought  60  tiimi- 
lies  of  his  followers  to  San  Antonio. 
When  Afpayo  went  to  reestablish  the  e. 
Texas  missions,  he  took  Juan  Rodriguez 
with  him  as  a  guide,  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  San  Antonio  in  1722  he  found- 
ed the  mission,  as  stated.  Juan  Rodri- 
guez was  made  "  governor  of  the  suburb 
{barrio)  of  the  Hyerbipiamos. "  It  seems 
that  the  material  part  of  the  mission  was 
never  supplied,  and  that  the  baptisms  of 
the  Ervipiame  which  followed  were  made 
at  Valero  mission.  They  were  first  en- 
tered in  a  separate  book,  and  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  Valero  records  as  "Bap- 
tisms of  the  Hyerbipiamos,  whom  it  was 
attempted  to  place  in  a  new  mission 
with  tne  name  San  Francisco  Xavier,  an 
attempt  which  failed  because  they  re- 
maincKi  in  this  mission  of  San  Antonio." 
These  entries,  32  in  number,  began  Mar. 
12, 1721  (before  the  mission  was  founded), 
and  ended  July  20, 1726  (Libro  en  que  se 
Assientan  los  Bauptismos  de  los  Indios  de 
esta  Mision  de  S.  Ant°).  Of  these  bap- 
tisms 24  were  of  persons  of  Ervipiame, 
Maruam,  or  Ticmamar  blood.  About 
1748  a  new  mission,  called  San  Xavier, 
was  established  on  San  Xavier  r.  for  Ran- 
cheria Grande  and  other  tribes,  and  it  may 
be  regarded,  therefore,  as  the  revived  San 
Francisco  Xavier  de  Ndxera.  (  h.  s.  b.  ) 
Ban  Javier  de  H^era.— Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States, 
I,  666,  1886.  San  Xavier  de  ]f£xera.— Garrison, 
Texas,  70, 1908. 

San  Tranoiioo  Xavier  de  Vigg^-Bianndo. 
A  Jesuit  mission,  commonly  known  as 
Biaundo,  or  Viaundo,  founded  in  1699 
by  Padre  Picolo  in  Lower  California. 
The  11  Indian  settlements  which  be- 
longed to  it  in  1702  are  enumerated  in 
Picolo's  memoir  of  1702  (Lettres  Edifi- 
antes,  ii,  62,  1841).  Eight  of  these  lay 
8.  of  the  seat  of  the  mission,  which  was 
in  25®  45''  lat,  a  fewm.  s.  w.  of  Loreto. 
According  to  Hervas,  the  natives  spoke 
Cochimi.  According  to  Venegas  (Hist 
Cal.,  II,  196, 1759)  it  had  only  five  visitas 
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in  1746,  one  of  which  was  doubtless 
Jacuencacahel  (g.v.).  The  population 
was  485  in  1768,  including  thato!  its  sub- 
ordinate village.^.  '  ..  s.  *f.) 

Sjuuutt.—Flt-oio  iU  iM^'tkLiJi],  btcms  Writ  BntE, 
nam.  Ti,  p.  SS»  1726,  Frmocifloo  X*Tier.— VenegjiB, 
fLiMt  QaL,  I,  2^,  ni)0.  BaJnt-Frui^ift-XmTirT.— 
Hc-olo  (1702)  lu  Lutlrtrs  Etitflftriti  s.  ij,  tW.  I ^11 
{ BtiiundOf  Or ) .  B&lnt  -  Fraji  ^ii  ^  Xati  e-r  ^  do  ^  Bijl- 
uada.--fieo1i>  (1702) »  ibhl,  62.  San  FrmnciM^  Jar- 
i^_Cljwij>m,  Hisl.  Bajft  Ciii,.  Iil9,  Ih:,;^,  Sui 
FrUKsiMO  3t»Ti«pr, — VeiiteiL*,  Hist.  CiiJ  ^  i^  L'GL  17;j^, 
Bva  rraneiircc  Xarifr  de  Tiff*.— Thylnr  miivteti  by 
Fri»^v  iH'.  I'-       :         "■ '  '■■  ■'-';;i.    DanJuTi^r 

(UTiggi. -  C— ;  ^^ciu,  11^*.  !>-;*-  uai.,  J6,  lti52.  S*n 
XaTi«r  de  VUundo.— Venegas,  op.  cit.,  264.  San 
Xavier  de  Vifge.— Ibid..  325.  St.  Xavitr.— Ibid., 
896.    '^ffe  BiAuado.— Xbidr,  258. 

San  Gabriel  Areangel.  The  fourth  Fran- 
ciscan mission  established  in  California. 
It  was  founded  Sept.  8,  1771,  at  a  place 
called  by  the  natives  Sibagna  (or  Tobis- 
cagna,  according  to  Taylor,  Cal.  Farmer, 
Feb.  22,  1860),  a  fertile  and  well-wooded 
spot  on  a  stream  afterward  known  as  San 
Uabriel  r.,  in  Los  Angeles  co.  The  party 
with  supplies  had  been  sent  up  from  San 
Diego,  and  included  10  soldiers  for  the 
protection  of  the  new  mission.  The  na- 
tives were  at  first  friendly,  and  assisted 
in  bringing  timber  and  in  helping  to  con- 
struct tne  Duildings  and  stockade.  Fric- 
tion soon  arose  with  the  Indians,  how- 
ever, probably  due  to  the  outrages  of  the 
soldiers,  and  one  native  chieftain  was  shot. 
Owing  to  these  troubles  with  the  natives 
the  number  of  soldiers  was  increased. 
These  seem  to  have  been  an  unruly  lot, 
and  their  actions  appear  to  have  hindered 
the  early  growth  of  the  mission,  the  whole 
number  baptized  during  the  first  two 
years  being  only  73.  In  Fr.  Junfpero 
Serra's  first  annual  report  of  1773  he  de- 
/  clared  the  native  population  in  that  re- 
gion was  larger  than  elsewhere,  but  that 
the  various  villages  were  hostile  to  one 
another,  so  that  those  near  the  mission, 
for  example,  could  not  go  to  the  sea  for 
fish.  Situated  as  it  was  in  a  fertile  region, 
the  agricultural  returns  seem  to  have  l)een 
very  successful  after  the  first  year,  so  that 
later  San  Gabriel  frequently  furnished  the 
other  missions  with  supplies.  Occupying 
also  a  position  where  the  overland  route 
from  Sonora  and  the  Colorado  met  that 
from  Lower  California,  it  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  missions. 
The  natives  seem  to  have  been  soon  con- 
ciliated. The  number  of  neophytes  was 
638  in  1783,  and  1 ,040  in  1790.  An  upris- 
ing of  the  natives,  including  the  neo- 
phytes, was  threatened  in  1785,  but  the 
scheme  was  frustrated  without  bloodshed, 
and  the  leaders  were  imprisoned.  Durine 
the  following  years  San  Gabriel  continued 
to  flourish,  despite  the  large  number  of 
deaths  among  the  neophytes,  nearly  as 
many  as  the  number  of  baptisms.  There 
were  numerous  reports  of  threatened  hos- 
tilities, but  nothing  serious  occurred.  The 
harsh  treatment  of  the  neophytes  led 


many  of  them  to  escape,  and  some  of  these 
doubtless  plotted  revenge.  The  greatest 
number  of  neophytes,  1,701,  was  reached 
in  1817,  after  whicn  there  was  a  somewhat 
irregular  but  gradual  decrease.  The 
largest  crop,  amoimting  to  29,400  bush- 
els, was  raised  in  1821.  Among  indus- 
trial experiments  tried  was  a  grist  mill 
(the  building  for  which  is  still  standing), 
which,  however,  did  not  prove  an  entire 
success,  as  after  about  two  years  its  use 
seems  to  have  been  abandoned.  Later 
another  mill  was  built.  There  were  four 
chapels  attached  to  this  mission;  that  of 
the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  was  dedicated 
in  1822,  though  begun  many  years  before. 
The  others  were  Puente,  Qam  Antonio  de 
Santa  Ana,  and  San  Bernardino  (Gua- 
chama ) .  This  last  seem  s  to  have  been  es- 
tablished  about  1822  at  the  special  reouest 
of  the  natives,  and  flourished  till  aoout 
1834,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  hostile  In- 
dians. In  the  latter  year  there  werfe  1,320 
neophytes.  Up  to  that  time  6, 81 4  natives 
had  been  baptized,  of  whom  2,459  were 
children.  After  secularization  the  wealth 
of  the  mission  rapidly  decreased,  thou- 
sands of  cattle  being  d^royed  merely  for 
their  hides  and  tallow,  so  that  by  1840 
the  livestock  had  practically  disappeared. 
Most  of  the  neophytes  left  the  mission, 
though  in  1844, 300  were  reported  as  help- 
ing to  attend  the  vineytfrds,  all  that  was 
left  of  the  productive  property.  In  1846 
Gov.  Pico  sold  the  mission  for  debt,  but 
the  title  was  finally  declared  invalid. 
Since  1850  the  church  has  been  a  regular 
parish  church.  The  Indians  in  theneigh- 
ix)rhood  of  this  mission  belong  to  theSho- 
shonean  linguistic  family,  and  have  been 
given  the  collective  name  of  Gabrieleflos 
Tq.  V. ) ;  included  among  these  are  those  at 
San  Fernando  mission.  There  were  also 
many  neophytes  from  the  Serrano  (q.  v. ) 
villages  farther  e.,  and  probably  repre- 
sentatives of  other  groups  also.  The 
names  of  the  rancherias  associated  with 
San  Gabriel  mission  were:  Acuragna, 
Alyeupkigna,  Awigna,  Azucsagna,  Ca- 
huen^,  Chokishgna,  Chowigna,  Cuco- 
mogna,  Hahamogna,  Harasgna,  Houtgna, 
Hutucgna,  Isauthcogna,  Maugna,  Na- 
caugna,  Pascegna,  Pasinogna,  Pimoc- 
agna,  Pubugna,  Sibi^na,  Sisitcanogua, 
Sonagna,  Suangna,  Tibahagna,  Tovis- 
canga,  Toybipet,  Yangna.       (a.  b.  l.  ) 

San  Oeronimo  ( Saint  Jerome) .  A  former 
rancheria,  probably  of  the  Maricopa,  situ- 
ated 20  leagues  from  Merced  and  27  leagues 
from  the  Kio  Gila,  s.  Arizona.  It  was 
visited  by  Father  Kino  in  Sept.  1700. 
San  Oeronymo.— Veneeas,  Hiat.  Cal.,  I,  800,  1759. 
8.  Oer6nimo.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  369, 
1889. 

SangmiBok.    A  settlement  of  East  Green- 
land Eskimo  near  C.  Farewell. — Ausland, 
Lix,  161,  1886. 
•  Sangona  ( *  shot  at  some  white  object' ). 
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A  band  of  the  Honkpatiiia  division  of  the 
Yanktonai  Sioux. 

Sah-own.— Lewis  and   Clark,  DisooY.,  84,  1806. 
L— Doraey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218,  1897. 


Bag-ona.— Ibid.    Baone.— J.  O.  Dorse^,  Infn,  1897. 

San  Oorgonio.  A  former  village  of  s. 
California,  in  the  pass  of  the  same  name 
in  San  Bernardino  co.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Barton  (H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cone., 
3d  sees.,  117,  1857)  as  belonging  to  tne 
Kawia,  bdt  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
Serrano. 

San  I^^naeio  (Saint  Ignace).  A  Pima 
rancheria  on  the  n.  bank  of  Rio  San  Igna- 
cio,  lat.  30°  46^,  Ion.  Ill®,  Sonora,  Mexico, 
and  the  seat  of  a  presidio  and  mission  from 
early  times.  It  was  visited  by  Father 
Kino  in  1694,  and  by  Kino  and  Mange  in 
1699.  Pop.  94  in  1730.  In  1749-^50  it  was 
reported  to  be  *  *  more  Pdpago  than  Pima. ' ' 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  San  Ignacio  de 
Tubac.  (See  Kino,  1694,  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  s.,  I,  254, 1856;  Mange  in  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  358,  1889:  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  533, 1884.) 
Ban  Ignaoio.— Kino,  op.  cit.  Baa  Tgnaoio.— Rudo 
Enaayo  {ca.  1763),  152, 1863. 

Ban  Ignaeio.  A  village,  apparently  of 
the  Tubare  (q.  v.),  in  the  upper  fork  of 
the  Rio  Sinaloa,  Ion.  107®  50^,  lat.  26®  45^, 
Sinaloa.  Mexico.— Orozco  y  Berra,Geog., 
map,  1864. 

Ban  Ignaoio.  A  small  Cahuilla  settle- 
ment on  Los  Coyotes  res.,  s.  Cal.  See 
Pachawal. 

Ban  Ignaoio  do  Kadakaman  (Kadakaman, 
*  sed^  brook. ' — Venegas ) .  A  former  CJo- 
chimi  village  and  Spanish  mission,  sit- 
uated in  the  Sierra  de  San  Vicente,  lat. 
28®,  40  leagues  n.  w.  of  Santa  Rosalia 
Mulege,  and  25  leagues  n.  b.  of  Guada- 
lupe, Lower  California.  The  mission  of 
San  Ignacio  Kadakaman,  or  San  Ignacio 
Loyola,  was  established  in  1728  by  Padre 
Luyando,  but  it  was  later  consolidated 
with  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Dolores  del 
Norte,  60  m.  northward.  In  1745  it  had 
9  visitas. 

Oada-kaamaa.~Venegas,  Hist  Cal.,  l,  421,  1769. 
Kada-Kaaman. — Ibid.,  ll,  89.  TTa^lalraiining. — 
Clavigero,  Storia  della  Cal.,  l,  107.  1789.  Baa 
Ignaoio.— Venegaa  op.  cit.,  I,  422;  ii,  198,  1769. 
San  Ignaoio  do  aadakamati. — ^Taylor  quoted  by 
Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app.,  50, 1869.  8.  Ignaiio 
di  Kadakaaman.— Clavigen),  op.  cit.,  n,  48. 

Ban  Ildofonso.  The  second  of  three 
Franciscan  missions  established  in  1748-49 
by  the  Coll^  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^ 
taro  on  San  Xavier  (now  San  Gabriel)  r., 
9  m.  N.  w.  of  Rockdale,  Milam  co.,  Texas. 
The  circumstances  of  its  establishment 
are  ^wen  under  San  Francisco  Xavier  de 
Horcasitas  (q.  v.).  The  principal  tribes 
at  San  Ildefonso  mission  were  uie  Arko- 
kisa,  Bidai,  and  Deadose,  all  of  which 
spoke  the  same  language.  Another  tribe 
located  there  was  the  Patiri,  probably 
of  the  same  linguistic  group,  since  the 
tribes  w^re  distributed  among  the  three 
missions  avowedly  on  the  Ixasis  of  lin- 


Ec  differences.  About  1760,  it  seems 
chronology  is  not  clear),  an  epi- 
;  visited  the  mission,  during  which 
about  40  persons  died,  all  baptized. 
Some  time  before  Mar.  11,  1751,  Capt 
Joseph  de  £ca  y  Musquiz  counted  at  tne 
mission  176  neophytes.  Four  months 
after  the  epidemic  the  remaininj^  Indians 
deserted  in  a  body,  to  join  the  liobedache 
and  other  eastern  tribes  in  a  general  cam- 
paign against  the  Apache,  meir  mortal 
enemy  (Arricivita,  Cr6nica,  329,  1792). 
Later  they  returned  and  camped,  to  the 
number  of  66  families,  near  Sa^  Xavier 
mission,  where  their  minister  served 
them  for  some  time.  They  expressed  a 
willingness  to  return  to  San  Ildefonso, 
but  this  course  was  discouraged,  because 
of  the  bad  state  of  affairs  at  the  estab- 
lishments (Arricivita,  op.  cit,  337).  Thus 
it  seems  that  the  San  Ildefonso  mission 
was  not  in  operation  after  1751.  On  May 
11,  1752,  Father  Ganzabal,  missionary  of 
San  Ildefonso,  alreadv  deserted,  was  mur- 
dered at  the  Candelaria  mission  by  an 
unknown  hand.  In  1756-57  a  new  mis- 
sion, called  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Luz 
(q.  v.),  was  founded  for  this  group  of 
tnbes  on  the  lower  Trinity,     (h.  b.  b.) 

Ban  ndofonf 0.  A  Tewa  pueblo  near  the 
B.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  18  m. 
N.  w.  of  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex.  It  became  the 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  at  least  as  early 
as  1617,  and  had  Santa  Clara  and  San' 
Juan  as  its  visitas  in  1680,  but  was  itself 
reduced  to  a  visitaof  Santa  Clara  in  1782. 
Bandelier  has  identified  the  Bove  of 
OfSate  with  the  pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso, 
which  in  1598  was  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  present  village.  The  Indians  of 
this  pueblo  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
uprising  against  Spanish  authority  in 
1696,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  fourth 
assault  of  their  nearby  mesa  stronghold 
by  Vargas  that  they  surrendered.  In 
this  revolt  the  two  missionaries  were 
killed  and  the  church  was  burned  (Bande- 
lier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  82,  1892). 
The  pueblo  now  (1910)  numbers  110  in- 
habitants. The  clans  of  San  Ildefonso, 
so  far  as  their  names  have  been  re- 
corded, are  Tan  (Sun),  Pe  (Firewood), 
Tse  (Eagle),  Ton  (Antelope),  Po  (Cala- 
bash )rPa  (Fire),  Fo  (Water),  Ku 
(Stone),  Kuping  (Coral),  Kungye  (Tur- 
quoise), Okuwa  (Cloud),  Kea  (BadaieT*), 
Te  (Oittonwood),  D*ye  (Gopher),  Kang 
(Mountain  lion).  Ye  (Lizard),  De  (Co- 
yote), Whapi  (Red-tail  haWk),  Kwatsei 
(White  bead),  Tse  (a  mountain  tree). 
Pang  (Deer),  Se  (Blue  bird),  Kungtsa 
(White  com),  Kungtsoa  (Blue  com), 
Kungpi  (Red  corn),  Kungtsei  (Yellow 
com),  Kungfetdi  (Black  com),  Kungaii 
(Sweet  com),  Kyunggang  (Hawk),  Koo 
(Buffalo),  See  PtAtblos,  Tanoan  Family ^ 
Tewa,  (f.  w.  H.) 
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>«▼•.— Oflate  (1688)  In  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  266, 1871. 
Ildefo]iM>.«Oamoun  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Gorresp., 
213,  1860.  O-M-que.— Bandolier  in  Bitch,  New 
Mex.,  201, 1885  (native  name).  0-po-qua.— Ban- 
delier  in  Aualand,  926,  1882  (native  name). 
Fahwia'hllap — Hodxe,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1^ 
(Ldeta  name).  Pikwiti.— Ibid.  (Santa  Ana 
name).  Fiwbi'hlita.— Ibid,  ('where  the  river 
enters  a  canyon*:  Taos  name).  P*Ho-jao-f«.~ 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  ni,  260. 1890  (na- 
tive name).  Po-haa-gai.— Jouvenceaa  in  C^th. 
Pion.,  I,  no.  9,  12, 1906.  Po-joo^ce.—Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  82, 1891  Po-Jao-qae.~Ibid., 
ni,  124, 1890  (aboriginal  name).  Fm-Jom.— Ban- 
ddier.  Gilded  Man,  232, 1893.  PosoawiL— Pewkes 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  614. 1900  (Hano  Tewa  name; 
probably  identical).  Poa6we.— Stephen  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  87, 1891  (Hano  name;  probably  iden- 
tical). Pow^oc«.— Hewett  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi, 
680, 1904.  Ban  Aldefonso.— Simpson,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  140, 1860.  Baa  H  ds  Gonso.—Lane  (1864)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  689.  1866  (misprint). 
Baa  ndefonso.— MS.  of  1719  quoted  by  Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  v,  1»,  1890;  Villa-Sefior, 
Theatro  Am.,  ii,  418,  1748.  San  IldefoBso.— Bre- 
Toort,  New  Mexico.  20,  1874.  San  Ildaphonso.— 
Villa-Sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  ii.  413,  1748.  San  Ils- 
fSoaao.— Benavides,  Memorial,  26, 1630.  Ban  Jlde- 
foaso.— Wislizenus.  Memoir,  map,  1848.  Bant 
Tld6fonsa.~Bandel ier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  19, 
1881  (correcting  ofiate).  Bant  Ylefonso.— <)nate 
(1698)  in  Doc.  Inid.,xvi,n6, 1871.  BanTldefonso.— 
Davis,  £1  Gringo,  88,  1867.  San  Tldefonso.~C^- 
tis.  Children  ofthe  Sun.  121, 1883.  8.  Ild«fonM.— 
Vaugondy,  Map  Am^rique,  1778.  8.  Ildefoasia.— 
Simpson  in  Rep.  Sec.  War.  2d  map,  1860.  8.  Ilde- 
fonso.~D*AnviIle,  Map  N.  A.,  Bolton's  ed.,  1762. 
TsiTftXInnl— Curtis,  Am.  Ind..i,  188, 1907  ('houses 
between  rocks':  Navaho  name). 

San  ndefonf 0.  A  former  rancheria,  ap 
parently  of  the  Soba,  visited  by  Anza  m 
1774,  and  by  Anza  and  Font  in  1776;  sit- 
uated 4  leagues  n.  w.  of  Caborca,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  See  Anza,  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  389,  1889. 

San  ndefomo  de  Cienegnita.  Mentioned 
by  Bancroft  ( No.  Mex.  States,  i^  524, 1884), 
together  with  Tubac,  Fitiqui,  Caborca, 
Cocospera,  etc.,  as  a  mission  of  Bonora, 
Mexico.  Whether  it  was  inhabited  by 
Pima,  Papago,  or  Opata  has  not  been 
determined. 

Sanipao  {Sorni-pa^-o),  A  former  CJoa- 
huiltecan  tribe,  part  of  whom  were 
Christianized  at  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la 
Pnrfsima  Conoepci6n  mission  (q.  v.), 
Texas.  In  Mar.  1755  a  band  oi  them, 
the  first  of  the  tribe  recorded  in  the  mar- 
riage book,  appeared  at  Concepci6n,  and 
in  one  day  were  instructed,  baptized,  and 
remarried  to  the  wives  **  whom  they  had 
taken  in  the  forests"  (Concepcion  Casa- 
mientos,  partidas  111-17).  During  the 
next  two  or  three  years  there  were  nu- 
merous baptisms  and  marriages  of  per- 
sons of  this  tribe,  some  evidently  new- 
comers, and  thereafter  an  occasional  one 
is  recorded  down  to  1790,  when  the  ex- 
tant record  ceases  (ibid.,  passim).  The 
language  of  the  tribe  is  preserved  in  the 
Manual  (1760)  of  Bartholom^  Garcfa, 
who  was  stationed  at  the  neighbor  mis- 
sion of  San  Francisco  de  la  Espada.  The 
Sanipao  are  mentioned  in  the  Informe 
de  Misiones  of  Mar.  6,  1762  (Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii,  167,  MS.).  Por- 
tillo's  statement  that  this  tribe  was  at 


Concepci6n  at  its  foundation  is  probably 
incorrect,  and  is  apparently  based  on  the 
misleading  statement  in  Revilla-Gigedo's 
Carta  of  1793  (Portillo,  Apuntes,  304, 
1888).  (H.  B.B.) 

8ainipoas.~Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1863. 
Saaips^.— Oonoepci6n  Casamlentos,  partida  248, 
1790,  MS. 

San  Jaoome.  A  rancheria,  apparently  of 
the  Cajuenche,  in  the  18th  century,  situ- 
ated near  the  mountains,  about  lat. 
33°  08^  central  s.  California.— Garc^s 
(1775),  Diary,  167,  1900. 

San  Javier.  See  San  Francisco  Xavier 
de  HorctuiUu;  San  Xavier. 

San  Joaqnin  (Saint  Joachim).  An  In- 
dian settlement  and  mission  visitain  1745, 
situated  3  leagues  from  the  parent  mission 
of  San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman,  Lower 
California. 

8.  Oioaehino.— Clavigero,  Storia  della  Cal.,  i,  107, 
1789  (Italian  form).  S.  Joaohin.— Venegas,  Hist. 
Cal.,  II,  198,1759. 

San  Joaquin.  A  collective  name  for  the 
Costanoan,  Moquelumnan,  and  Yokuts 
tribes  on  San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal.,  estimated 
to  number  about  400. 

San  Joaqnin't  Band.  A  Paviotso  band, 
named  from  its  chief,  formerly  in  Carson 
valley,  at  the  forks,  in  w.  Nevada.  They 
were  said  to  have  numbered  170  in  1859. — 
Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  373, 1860. 

San  Jo%6  (Saint  Joseph).  The  fourteenth 
Franciscan  mission  founded  in  California, 
and  the  first  one  of  the  five  new  missions 
established  by  Fr.  Lasuen  in  1797-98  to 
fill  the  gaps  between  the  older  ones.  The 
site  chosen  was  about  15  m.  n.  of  Santa 
Clara,  and  about  3  m.  from  the  present 
town  of  Irvington,  Alameda  co.  The 
native  name  of  the  site  was  Oroysom. 
The  formal  ceremonies  of  foundation  were 
performed  by  Fr.  Lasuen  on  June  11, 1797, 
and  by  the  end  of  that  year  there  were 
33  baptisms,  and  286  by  1800.  In  1810 
there  were  &45,  but  1,104  deaths  were  re- 
ported during  the  decade.  In  1820  there 
were  1 ,  754  neophjrtes.  The  highest  num- 
ber, 1,886,  was  reached  in  1831.  The 
mission  was  jjrosjjerous  from  the  begin- 
ning and  continued  so  long  after  many  of 
the  others  declined.  In  1820  there  were 
6,859  large  stock  and  1,200  small  stock; 
in  1830,  13,300  and  13,030,  respectively. 
The  average  crop  for  the  decade  ending 
1820  was  6,020  bushels,  and  for  that  end- 
ing 1830,  5,409  bushels.  The  first  church 
was  a  wooden  structure  with  a  grass  roof, 
but  in  1809  a  new  church  was  dedicated. 
Even  before  the  founding  of  the  mission 
the  Indians  of  its  neighborhood,  espe- 
cially to  the  eastward,  were  somewhat 
feared,  and  San  Jos^  seems  to  have  had 
more  trouble  with  the  Indians  than  any 
other  in  California.  The  rather  forceful 
methods  used  by  the  padres  in  obtaining 
neophytes,  together  with  the  ease  with 
which  they  could  escape  to  gentile  or 
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hostile  villages,  doubtless  increased  the 
diffioolties.  More  than  once  expeditions 
to  recover  runaway  neophytes  were  at- 
tacked. In  1826  a  party  of  neophytes  sot 
into  trouble  with  the  Cosumni,  ana  a 
punitive  expedition  was  sent  out,  which 
Drought  in  40  captives.  In  1829  there 
was  an  extensive  campaign  into  the  San 
Joaauin  valley  against  rebellious  natives 
headed  by  Estanislas,  a  former  neophjrte 
of  the  mission.  After  1830  San  Jose  was 
more  prosperous  than  any  other  mission 
in  California.  In  1834  the  neophytes  num- 
bered about  1 ,  400.  The  number  of  natives 
baptized  up  to  that  time  was  6,670,  of 
whom  2,488  were  children.  In  1840, 680 
were  still  at  the  mission,  with  possibly 
200  more  scattered  in  the  district  The 
mission  was  secularized  in  1836,  when 
the  inventory  showed  a  total  valuation, 
excluding  lands  and  church  property,  of 
$155,000.  After  1840  the  decfine  was 
rapid.  In  1843  the  mission  was  restored 
to  the  control  of  the  padres.  Two  years 
later  it  was  estimated  that  about  250  In- 
dians still  lived  in  the  vicinity.  In  1846 
the  mission  was  sold  by  Gov.  Pico  for 
$12,000,  but  tihis  sale  was  not  confirmed, 
and  the  Catholic  Church  retained  con- 
trol. The  old  mission  church  has  now 
completely  disappeared  and  a  modem 

Parish  church  has  been  built  on  the  site, 
he  only  part  of  the  old  buildings  re- 
maining is  a  portion  of  the  monastery. 
The  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mission  belonged  to  the  Coetanoan  lin- 

Siistic  stocky  the  Saklan,  Karkin,  and 
utsun  divisions  being  doubtless  repre- 
sented. A  large  part  of  the  neophytes, 
however,  especially  during  the  later  years 
of  its  existence,  came  from  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  valleys,  and  included 
representatives  of  the  Moquelumnan,  Co- 
pehan,  and  Mariposan  ( Yotuts)  Unguistic 
stocks.  (a.  B.  L.) 

San  Job6.  A  former  Die^efio  village 
on  upper  San  Luis  Rey  r.,  in  San  Diego 
CO.,  Cal.  It  later  became  a  part  of  Agua 
Caliente  No.  1  res.,  on  which  Warner's 
ranch  was  situated.  By  court  decision, 
the  Indians,  numbering  only  14,  were 
evicted  in  1903,  when  they  were  assigned 
to  a  new  reservation  purchased  for  them 
at  Pala.  See  Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep. 
Miss.  Ind.,  24,  1883;  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  175, 
1902;  118,  1903. 

San  Jostf.  A  group  of  Huichol  ranche- 
rias  under  the  jurisdiction  of  San  Andr^ 
Coamiata,  situated  about  10  m.  n.  w.  of 
the  latter  place,  in  the  Sierra  de  los  Hui- 
choles,  Jalisco,  Mexico.  It  is  a  religious 
center  and  the  seat  of  a  temple  or  "'god 
house  of  the  sun." — Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  II,  28,  1902. 

Hiiok&iite.— Lumholtz,  ibid,  ('where  there  are 
springs':  Huichol  name). 

San  Job4,  A  rancneria  of  one  of  the 
Yuman  tribes,  which  was  selected  as  the 


site  of  a  mission,  on  the  Rio  Gila  near 
its  mouth  in  s.  w.  Arizona;  visited  and 
named  by  Fr.  Sedelmair  in  1748.— Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  367,  1889.. 

San  Jot€.  A  ruined  pueblo  near  Pecos, 
New  Mexico,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Pecos  Indians. — BandeUer  in  Arch.  Inst 
Bull.,  I,  15,  1883. 

San  Jo8^.  A  Tepehuane  pueblo  and 
the  seat  of  amission  in  e.  Durango,  Mex- 
ico.—Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  318,  1864. 

San  Jos^  de  Comondn.  A  Cochimi  set- 
tlement in  the  central  mountainous  part 
of  Lower  Cahfomia,  lat.  26**  5^,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Jesuit  mission  founded  by 
Padre  Mayors:a  in  1708.  In  1746  it  had 
3  visitas,  one  lying  a  league  to  the  w.,  an- 
other 7  leagues  n.,  and  another  10  leagues 
E.  on  the  Gulf  shore  (Venegas).  In  1767 
the  population  of  the  mission  was  360, 
according  to  Clavigero,  probably  includ- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  the  visitas. 
Gomond^— Clavijero.  Hist.  Baja  Cal.,  61,  18S2. 
San  Jot<  Oommoadu.— Taylor  quoted  by  Browne, 
Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app..  60, 1869.  Ban  Jom  de  Comon- 
dn.—Clavijero,  op.  cit.,  109.  Ban  JoMph  de  Oom- 
moadu.—Venegas,  Hist.  Cal..  II,  197,  1759.  Ban 
Joseph  de  Comonda.— Ibid.,  i,  399. 

San  Job6  de  lot  Kaiones.  A  Franciscan 
mission  founded  July  10,  1716,  by  Fray 
Isidro  Felix  de  Espmosa,  author  of  the 
Chr6nica  Apo8t61ica  among  the  Nazoni 
and  for  the  Nazoni  and  Nadaco,  b.  of  An- 
gelina r.  and  about  20  m.  n.  w.  of  Nacog- 
doches, on  a  small  stream  flowing  N., 
evidently  one  of  the  southern  branches 
of  Shawnee  cr.,  Texas.  The  statement 
that  it  was  between  the  Neches  and  the 
Trinity  is  incorrect,  as  is  also  the  assertion 
that  it  was  founded  for  the  **Noaches," 
a  tribe  which  did  not  exist  in  Texas. 
After  three  years  of  little  success,  the 
mission  was  abandoned  in  1719,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  others  of  e.  Texas, 
through  fear  of  a  French  invasion.  On 
Aug.  13,  1721,  it  was  reestablished  on  the 
same  site  bjr  the  Maraud  de  Aguayo  and 
Father  Espinosa.  The  church  and  the 
dwelling,  which  were  found  in  ruins,  were 
rebuilt,  the  chief  of  the  Nazoni  was  re- 
instated as  "governor,"  and  Fray  Benito 
Sanchez  left  m  charee  (Pef5a,  Derrotero, 
folio  18,  Mexico,  1722).  In  1729  the  pre- 
sidio near  the  Angelina,  which  protected 
this  mission,  was  withdrawn,  and  as  a 
result  the  mission  was  suppressed  in  1729- 
30.  An  attempt  was  first  made  to  rees- 
tablish it  on  San  Marcos  r.,  then  on  the 
Nueces  and  the  Frio,  but  finally  a  site 
was  chosen  on  the  San  Antonio,  12  m. 
below  the  present  city  of  that  name. 
Here,  on  Mar.  5, 1731,  the  mission  of  San 
Jos^  was  rechristened  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano  (a.  v.).  While  in  E.  Texas,  the 
mission  had  never  been  very  successful, 
for  while  the  Indians  were  in  the  main 
friendly,  they  were  indifferent  to  the 
faith,  and  refused  to  give  up  their  life  in 
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scattered   villages   to    live   in    missioii 

pueblos.  (H.E.B.) 

Ban  JoM.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  l,  614,  685, 
665,  1886.    San  JoMph.— Garrifion,  Texas,  50, 1903. 

San  Jostf  de  los  Pimai.  A  former  small 
settlement  of  the  Nevome^  situated  20 
leagues  from  Pitic,  on  the  Rio  de  Matape, 
in  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  was  formerly  a 
visita  of  the  mission  of  Tecoripa.  The 
place,  which  is  now  civilized,  contained 
150  inhabitants  in  1900, 65  of  whom  were 
of  Yaqui  blood. 

Baa  JoM  de  loa  Pimas.^Hardv,  Trayels,  437, 1829. 
Baa  Joseph  de  lot  Pimas.— Rudo  Ensayo  {ca.  1763), 
125, 1863. 

San  Jostf  7  San  Mignel  de  Agnayo  (Saint 
Joseph  and  Saint  Michael).  A  Fran- 
ciscan mission  established  in  1720  near 
Rio  San  Antonio,  about  6  m.  below  the 


ft^'lHWb'^  *^  nii4^r^> 

^^■^     ,m^^L                  4-^                         — —ap*-  - 

THE  CHURCH  OF  6AN  J06£  Y  8AN   MIGUEL  DE  AOUAVO 

present  San  Antonio,  Texas,  under  the 
protection  of  the  presidio  of  San  Antonio 
de  B^jar.  It  was  long  considered  the 
most  nourishing  ^f  the  Texas  missions, 
and  in  1778  its  church,  worth  $40,000, 
was  said  to  be  the  finest  in  New  Spain. 
The  Indian  population  was  350  in  1762,  up 
to  which  year  there  had  been  1,054  bap-  • 
tisms.  The  mission  also  possessed  1,500 
yoke  of  oxen.  In  1785  the  population 
was  106;  in  1793,  114.  It  ceased  to  exist 
as  an  independent  mission  before  the 
close  of  the  century.  See  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  1886;  Garrison,  Texas, 
1904. 

San  Jnan  ( Saint  John ) .  A  Tewa  pueblo 
near  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  25 
m.  N.  w.  of  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex.,  before  the 
establishment  of  which  the  Indians  occu- 
pied and  abandoned  successively  3  other 
pueblos,  immediately  previous  to  the  16th 
century  (Bandelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Paj)ers, 
IV,  21,  61,  et  seq.,  1892).  When  Oilate 
visited  it  in  1598,  he  established  there  the 
headquarters  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, and  preparations  were  even  made 
for  building  the  jjermanent  city  of  **San 
Francisco"  in  its  vicinity  (see  Yugeuingge), 
It  was  the  seat  of  a  Franciscan  mission 
from  an  early  date,  and,  owing  partly  to 
the  generous  character  of  its  inhabitants 


in  1598  in  receiving  the  i)eople  of  Yuge- 
uinege  after  the  voluntary  relinquishment 
of  their  pueblo  to  the  Spaniards,  gained 
from  the  latter  for  their  village  the  desig- 
nation "San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros.'*  In 
1782,  500  of  the  inhabitants  of  San  Juan 
and  Santa  Clara  died  of  pestilence  in  two 
months.  Besides  the  main  pueblo  of  San 
Juan  the  Indians  held  a  portion  of  the  ara- 
ble lands  about  Chamita,  and  a  small  col- 
ony of  them  dwell  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  at  the  so-called  Pueblito.  They 
claim  Pioge,  Sajiuwingge,  and  Pojiu- 
uingge  as  ruins  oi  their  ancient  villages. 
Pop.  404  in  1910. 

The  clans  of  San  Juan  are:  Tan  (Sun), 
Nan  (Stone),  Kopin  (Coral) ,  Na  (Earth), 
Kunya  (Turquoise),  re  (a  mountain  tree), 
Sepin  ("Painted  Eagle'O.  Oquwa 
(Cloud),  Po  (Calabash),  Ta 
(Grass),  Kun  (Com),  Po'  (Wa- 
ter), De(  Coyote),  Ke(Bear),  Kan 
(Mountain  uon),  Keya  (Badger), 
Ye  (Lizard),  Dye  (Gopher),  Te 
(Cottonwood).  See  Pueblos,  Tor 
noan  Family.  Tewa,  (p.  w.  h. ) 
Jyuo-tyn-to  Oj-Jce.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  260, 1890  (proper  name 
of  the  pueblo),  Kin-kaL---Jouvenceau 
in  Cath.  Pion..  i,  no.  9, 12, 1906  (given  as 
native  name).  Kin  KloohinX.— Curtis, 
Am.  Ind.,i,  138, 1907  f' red  house  people*: 
Navahoname).  Ochi.— GatschetinMag. 
Am.  Hist.  2d9.  Apr.  1882.  Ohke.— Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  ('up-stream 
place ' :  Tewa  name). Ohqne. — Smith,  Ca- 
eya  de  Vaca,  163, 1871.  Oj-ke.— Bandeller 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,    in,   123,    1890. 

S-qul-Bandelier  in  Ritch,  N.  Mex., 
1,  1885.  Cke'.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E^  614,  1900  (Hano  Tewa  name).  P&kaba- 
Iftyft.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  ('where 
the  Rio  Grande  opens  into  a  plain':  Tao  name). 
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Pak&'pand.— Hodge,fieldnot6s,B.A.E  ,ld95(l8leta 
name).  PakuqhaUL— Ibid  (Picurisname).  Saint- 
Jean  det  Chevalien.— Cordova  (1619)  trans,  in  Ter- 
naux-Compans,  Voy.,  x,  440, 1838  (French  form). 
SanJuan.— Villa-Senor(1748)quotedbyShea.Catb. 
Miss.,  82, 1855.  San  Juan  de  Oabalenot.— Donaldson, 
Moqul  Pueblo Inds..  91, 1893  (misprint).  San  Juan 
de  los  Oaballeroa.— Cordova  (1619)  trans,  in  Ter- 
naux-Compans,  Voy.,  x,  440,  1888;  Villa-Sefior, 
Theatro  Am.,  li,  Il8, 1748.  San  Juan  de  lot  Oabe- 
llerot.— Shea,Cath.Mia8.,82,1870(misprinl).  San 
Juanenw.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  221,  1885. 
Ban  Juanen.~Davis,  Span.  Conq.  of  N.  Mex.,  289, 
1869.  Sant  Joan.— Ofiate  (1508)  in  Doc.  InM., 
XVI,   256,  1871.    Sant  Joan   BatisU.— Ibid.,  109, 


116.  S.  iean.— Crepy.  Map  Am6r.  Sept,  178S(?). 
S.  Jean.— Vaugondy,  Map  Am4rfque,  1778. 
S.  Joanne.— Morelli,  FasU  Novi  Orbis.  81,  1776. 


S.  John.— D*Anville,  Map  N.  A.,  Bolton's  ed.,  1762. 
St  Johns.— Heyleyn,  Cosmography,  1072, 1708. 

San  Juan,  A  Timucua  mission  town  in 
1688,  named  in  a  letter  from  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribe  to  the  King  of  Spain  (see  copy 
and  translation  in  Gatschet,  Timucua 
Lang.,  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xviii, 
497,  1880).  It  was  visited  by  Dickenson 
in  1699,  and  was  apparently  situated  on 
Little  Talbot  id.,  n.  irom  St  Augustine, 
Fla.  (J.  M.) 

San  Joan.  An  Apalachee  mission  town 
in  N.  w.  Florida  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  1 7th  century.  It  was  destroyed,  with 
others  of  the  same  tribe,  by  the  English 
and  their  Indian  allies  in  the  war  of 
1702-06.  (j.  M.) 

San  Jnan.  An  Opata  village  of  Sonora, 
Mexico,  mentioned  by  Hrdli^ka  (Am. 
Anthr.,  vi,  72,  1904)  as  one  of  the  pue- 
blos at  which  full-blood  Opata  may  still 
be  found. 

San  Jnan.  A  collective  term  used  to 
designate  the  Indians  formerly  under  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  San  Benito  co., 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

San  Jnan.  A  Oochimi  visitation  town 
of  the  mission  of  San  Jos^  de  Comondu, 
in  lat  26°,  central  Lower  California, 
in  1708.— Ven^as,  Hist  Cal.,  i,  404, 
1759. 

San  Jnan  Bantista  (Saint  John  the  Bap- 
tist). The  fifteenth  Franciscan  mission 
established  in  California.  The  site  was 
chosen  between  San  Carlos  and  Santa 
Clara,  about  6  m.  from  the  present 
town  of  Sargent,  Santa  Clara  co.  The 
native  name  was  Popelout,  or  Pope- 
loutchom.  Here  some  buildings  had  al- 
ready been  erected  by  men  from  Monte- 
rey, and  on  June  24,  1797,  President 
Lasuen  founded  the  new  mission.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  there  had  been  85 
baptisms,  and  m  1800  the  neophytes 
numbered  616,  These  increased  to  702 
in  1810,  843  in  1820,  and  1,248  in  1823, 
after  which  the  decline  began.  The 
stock  and  crops  prospered  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  1810  there  were  6,175  large 
stock  and  9,720  small  stock;  in  1820, 
11,700  and  9,580  respectively.  The  aver- 
age crop  for  the  decade  ending  1810  was 


3,700  bushels;  for  that  ending  1820,  3,300 
bushels.  In  1830  there  was  a  consid- 
erable decrease  in  stock,  but  the  crops 
remained  good.  For  the  first  two  or 
three  years  after  its  founding  the  mission 
had  considerable  trouble  with  the  An- 
saime,  who  lived  in  the  mountains  about 
25  m.  to  the  e.  These  were  finally  de- 
feated and  a  number  of  captives  brought 
to  the  mission.  A  new  mission  church, 
begun  in  1803,  was  dedicated  in  1812. 
In  1832  there  were  916  neophytes.  The 
total  number  of  baptisms  from  the  time 
of  its  founding  was  3,913,  of  whom  2,015 
were  children.  In  1835, 63  Indians  were 
emancipated,  but  after  that  time  there  is 
no  further  record.  A  number  of  whites 
settled  in  the  region,  and  the  place  be- 
came known  as  the  pueblo  of  San  Juan 
de  Castro.  In  1846  the  orchard,  all  that 
remained  of  the  land  improvements,  was 
sold.  The  buildings  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  are 
still  in  use.  The  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  San  Juan  Bautista  belonged 
to  the  Costanoan  linguistic  family.  In 
its  later  years  it  drew  man  v  of  its  neo- 
phytes from  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  the 
Yokuts  were  probably  well  represented. 
Garcfa,  according  to  Bancroft  (Hist.  Cal., 
II,  339,  1886),  speaks  of  an  expedition  to 
the  Mariposas,  the  rancheria  of  Nopo- 
chinches  being  named,  in  which  300  In- 
dians of  all  ages  and  sexes  were  brought 
to  San  Juan  Bautista.  A  list  of  the  vil- 
lages from  which  neophytes  were  drawn 
follows  (Bancroft,  op.  cit,  i,  557,  1886; 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  25,  I860), 
although  several  of  them  also  supplied 
neophytes  to  San  Carlos:  Absayme 
(Ansaimas,  Ausaima  =  Ansaimes),  Ab- 
sayme, Asystarca,  Calendaruc  (Kalinda- 
ruk),  Chapana,  Echantac,  Giguay,  Gua- 
churrones(Wacharones),  Iratae,  Jasniga, 
Jeboaltae,  Lithenca,  Mitaldejama,  Mots- 
sum  (Mutsun),  Onextaco,  Onixaymas, 
Paisin  (Pagosinesor  Paysines),  Popelout, 
Pouxouoma,  Poitokwis,  Suricuama,  Ta- 
marox,  Teboaltac  (=  Jeboaltae),  Thi- 
thirii,  Tipisastac  (Tipistana==Tipsistaca), 
Trutca,  iJfiijaima,  Utchuchu,  Xisca  (or 
Xixcaca),  Xivirca,  Yelmus.      (a.  b.  l.) 

San  Jnan  Bantista  (so  named  by  Ofiate, 
who  reached  it  on  St  John's  day,  June 
24,  1598).  Formerly  a  small  pueblo  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  16  m.  above  Sevilleta, 
N.  Mex. ,  at  the  site  of  the  present  Sabinal . 
Whether  it  was  a  Piro  or  a  Tigua  settle- 
ment is  not  known,  since  it  was  near  the 
boundary  of  the  territory  of  those  two 
groups.  In  1626  Sevilleta  was  mentioned 
as  the  last  Piro  settlement  to  the  N.; 
therefore  if  San  Juan  Bautista  belonged 
to  that  tribe  it  was  abandoned  between 
1598  (the  date  of  Ofiate's  visit)  and 
1626.  (F.  w.  H.) 
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San  luan  Baptiato.— VUU«ran,  Hist.  N.  Hex.,  136, 
1610.  Baa  Juan  BaptiBta.—BaDdelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  iv,  238^1892.  Bant  Joan  Baptiata.— Ofiate 
(1M8)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  252, 1871. 

San  Jnan  Bantiata.  A  Cora  pueblo  and 
formerly  a  visita  of  the  mission  of  Santa 
F^;  situated  near  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  San 
Pedro,  lat  22<*  2(K,  Jalisco,  Mexico.— 
Kino  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  300, 
1856. 

San  Jnan  Capistrano.  A  Franciscan  mis- 
sion established  by  Fr.  Junfpero  Serra, 
Nov.  10,  1776,  at  a  place  called  in  the 
native  tongue  Sajirit,  or  Quanls-Savit, 
at  the  present  San  Juan,  Orange  co.,  Cal. 
As  soon  as  Franciscan  missionaries,  who 
were  suj^erseded  by  Dominicans  in 
Lower  California,  arrived  in  San  Diego, 
the  ardent  ai)ostle  to  Aita  California  sent 
two  friars  to  institute  a  mission  at  a  road- 
stead 26  leagues  n.  of  San  Diego.  They 
raised  a  cross  on  Oct.  30, 1775,  but  hastily 
returned  when  they  learned  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  soldiers  the  natives  had 
burned  San  Dieeo  mission.  No  sooner 
was  it  rebuilt  than  Fr.  Junfpero  pro- 
ceeded to  inaugurate  the  projected  sec- 
ond mission,  then  hurried  to  San  Gabriel 
and  brought  down  the  requisite  stock  of 
cattle  escorted  by  a  single  soldier,  and 
when  a  band  of  yelling,  painted  Indians 
threatened  his  life  he  won  their  confi- 
dence and  friendrfiip.  The  natives  of 
this  coast,  well  supplied  by  prolific  na- 
ture, were  not  covetous  of  food  or  gifts, 
but  remarkably  eager  for  baptism.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Santa  Ana  mts.,  where 
they  had  a  large  rancheria  called  Sejat. 
About  2  ra.  from  the  mission  they  had 
one  called  Putuidem,  and  in  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity  they  settled  at  Acagchemem 
(Geronimo  Boscana  in  Cal,  Farmer,  Oct. 
11, 1861 ).  The  fruitful  plain  soon  yielded 
an  exchangeable  surplus  of  wheat,  com. 
and  legumes.  Juicy  grasses  nourished 
herds  and  flocks  that  doubled  each  year. 
The  vine  was  first  planted  there  and  it 
grew  wonderfully,  and  pomegranates, 
quinces,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  other 
fruits  of  Old  Spain  throve  as  well.  By 
1783  there  were  383  converts;  in  1790 
there  were  741,  and  the  mission  herds  had 
increased  to  2,473  head,  the  small  stock  to 
5,500,  the  grain  crop  to  upward  of  3,000 
bushels.  Houses  for  40  neophyte  fami- 
lies were  constructed  in  1794,  some  of 
them  roofed  with  ti  les.  The  weaving  in- 
dustry was  introduced  in  1797,  and  woolen 
blankets  and  cloth  of  native  dye  were 
produced,  while  the  wool  clip  was 
abundant  enough  to  supply  other  mis- 
sions also.  A  stone  church,  the  finest  in 
California,  that  was  nine  years  in  build- 
ing, was  completed  in  1806.  It  had  a 
high  tower  and  five  interior  arches  of 
stone,  all  the  work  of  the  neophytes. 
Illegal  sales  of  provisions  to  American 


and  Russian  trading  vessels  filled  the 
coffers  of  the  mission.  The  number  of 
neophytes  increased  to  1,1*8  in  1810,  the 
average  crop  to  5,^70  bushels,  and  the 
large  stock  to  10,213  head,  while  the 
number  of  sheep,  though  still  the  largest 
among  the  missions,  decreased  in  ten 
years  from  17.030  to  11,500,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  following  decade  there  were 
15,000,  with  11,500  cattle  and  nearly 
1,000  horses,  while  the  neophyte  popula- 
tion, after  reaching  1,361  in  1812,  de- 
clined to  1,064.  On  Dec.  8,  1812,  the 
new  church  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  nearly  50  natives  who  were 
attending  early  mass  were  buried  be- 
neath the  ruins.  In  1830  the  number  of 
neophytes  had  declined  to  926,  cattle  to 
10,978,  sheep  to  5,000.  Torrents  gullied 
the  fertile  soil  and  weeds  choked  the 
crops,  while  the  affairs  of  the  mission 
were  mismanaged.  The  missionary 
quarreled  with  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
and  the  neophytes  grew  lazy  and  inso- 
lent. In  18i33  the  earlier  scheme  of 
secularization  was  carried  out  at  this 
mission  as  an  experiment.  The  neo- 
phytes, of  whom  there  were  861,  were 
all  released  from  mission  restriction,  pro- 
vided with  farms  and  farm  stock,  and 
constituted  into  a  pueblo.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  their  new  liberties  were  ab- 
rogated and  they  were  placed  on  a  foot- 
ing with  the  people  of  other  missions. 
From  the  founding  of  the  mission  till 
1834  the  number  of  natives  baptized  was 
4,317,  1;689  adults  and  2,628  children. 
The  number  of  deaths  was  3,153.  The 
civilian  administrator  was  avaricious, 
and  the  neophytes  deserted  until  only  80 
were  found  at  the  mission  in  1839.  They 
clamored  to  be  formed  again  into  a 
pueblo,  and  the  Oovemment  acceded  to 
their  desire  on  the  condition  of  their 
working  faithfully  during  a  period  of 
probation  under  the  direction*  of  the 
padre,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  take 
charge  unless  citizens  were  allowed  to 
come  in  and  the  Indian  alcaldes  were 
held  in  control.  During  the  next  few 
years  most  of  the  Indians  left  for  Los 
Angeles  or  elsewhere.  In  1841  the  In- 
dians were  fully  emancipated  and  land 
was  assigned  to  those  wno  desired  it  in 
the  newly  founded  pueblo  of  San  Juan, 
but  not  more  than  20  to  30  seem  to  have 
settled  there.  What  remained  of  the. 
mission  grounds  was  sold  in  1845  for 
1710.  The  ruins  of  the  old  stone  church 
still  remain  as  when  overthrown.  The 
Landmarks  Club  of  California  has  se- 
cured a  lease  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds,  placed  a  roof,  with  the  original 
tiles,  on  the  old  adobe  church,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Serra,  be- 
sides making  other  repairs  to  preserve 
the  buildings  from  further  decay.    The 
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Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
mission  belong  to  the  Shoshonean  lin- 
guistic stock  a»d  are  known  as  Jaanefios 
((^.  v.)«  though  it  is  probable  that  the 
mission  included  neophytes  from  more 
distant  groups.  (  f.  h.    a.  b.  l.  ) 

Qiumis  BaTit— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Feb.  22, 
1860  (the  name  of  the  site  of  San  Juan  Capistrano 
mission).  Bi^irit— Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  i,  804, 
1886  (native  name  of  mission  site).  Ban  Oapia- 
trano.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  98.  1855.  Ban  Juan 
Oapeatrano.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  222, 1846. 
Ban  Joan  Oapiatraao.— Proper  name  of  mission. 

San  Jnan  Capistrano.  A  mission  estab- 
lished in  1731  on  San  Antonio  r.^  about 
7  m.  below  the  present  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  under  the  protection  of  the  presidio 
of  San  Antonio  de  B^jar.  Prior  to  this 
time  it  was  situated  between  Trinity  and 
Neches  rs.,  and  was  known  as  San  Jos6 
de  los  Nazones  (q.  v.).  The  fjopulation 
was  203  in  1762,  up  to  which  time  there 
had  been  847  baptisms.  The  mission 
contained  also  1,000  cattle,  500  hordes, 


8AN   JUAN  CAPISTRANO  MISSION,  TEXAB 

and  3,500  sheep.  The  inhabitants  had 
become  reduced  to  58  in  1785,  and  to  only 
34  in  1793.  It  ceased  to  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent mission  before  the  close  of  the 
century.  See  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
I,  1886;  Garrison,  Texas,  1903, 

San  Jnan  de  Dios  (Saint  John  of  God). 
A  former  mission  on  the  w.  side  of  Lower 
California. 

GturioatiL— Clavigero.  Storia  della  Cal.,  ii,  173, 
1789.    St.  John  of  God.— Shea.  Cath.  Miss..  90.  1855. 

San  Jnan  de  los  Jemei.  A  mission  or 
the  visita  of  a  mission  established  by  the 
Franciscans  between  1627  and  1680  at  one 
of  the  pueblos  of  the  Jemez,  probably 
Amushungkwa  (q.  v. ),  at  the  juuction  of 
the  Guadalupe  and  San  Dieeo  branches 
of  Jemez  r.,  in  n.  central  New  Mexico. 
It  contained  a  church.  See  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  208,  1893. 
San  Juan  do  los  Jemes.— Lara  (1696)  quoted  by 
Bandelier,  op.  cit..  209.  San  Juan  de  lot  Jemos.— 
Doc.  of  1692,  ibid.    S.  Jua.— Ibid.,  208. 

San  L^aro  (Saint  Lazarus).  A  former 
Tano  pueblo  12  m.  s.  w.  of  the  present 
Lamy,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Arroyo  del 
Chorro,SantaF6co.,N.Mex.  Prior  to  the 
Pueblo  uprising  in  1 680  it  was  a  visita  of  the 
mission  of  San  Marcos,  but  between  that 
date  and  1692  the  inhabitants  were  forced 


to  abandon  it  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Pecos  and  the  Rio  Grande  Keresan 
tribes  and  to  transfer  their  pueblo  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  present  Santa  Cruz, 
where  the  town  was  rebuilt  under  the 
same  name,  but  was  abandoned  in  1694. 
See  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  186, 
1889;  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i, 
22;  IV,  83,  105,  1892.  (p.  w.  h.) 

I-pe-re.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  126, 
1^  (aboriginal  name).  San  Oaxaro.— Bandelier 
in  Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  201,  1885  (misprint).  San 
Lawtro.— Ladd.  Story  of  N.  Mex.,  92, 1891.  San  Li- 
saro.— Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  iii,  324, 
1871.  S.  Lasaro.— D' Anville,  Map  Am.  Sept.,  1746. 
SI  Lasaros.— Kitchin,  Map  N.  A..  1787. 

San  Lisaro.  A  former  settlement,  prob- 
ably of  the  Papago,  and  the  peat  of  a  Span- 
ish mission;  situated  on  the  Rio  Santa 
Cruz,  in  Ion.  110°  30^,  just  below  the 
Arizona-Sonora  boundary,  at  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  that  name.  The  mis- 
sion was  doubtless  established  by  Father 
Kino  about  1697.  It  was  abandoned  in 
1845  on  account  of  Apache  depredations. 
San  LIsaro.— Kino  (1697)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s., 
I,  276, 1856.  San  Lorenxo. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
847,  1864.  S.  Lasaro.— Bemal  (1697)  in  Bancroft, 
Ari2.  and  N.  Mex.,  856,  1889.  S.  Lasams.— Kino, 
map  0702)  in  BtScklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott,  74. 
1726.  8.  Lorenxo.— Mange  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Hex.,  858, 1889  (IdenUcal?). 

San  Lorenio  ( Saint  Lawrence) .  A  Fran- 
ciscan mission,  founded  in  Texas,  Jan.  26, 
1762  (not  in  1761  as  Arricivita  says),  for 
the  Lipan  after  they  were  frightened  from 
San  Saba  mission  by  the  attack  of  the 
Comanche  and  others  in  1758.  The  site 
was  at  £1  Caflon,  on  the  Rio  San  Joseph, 
now  the  upper  Nueces,  and  not  the  San 
Antonio,  as  has  been  conjectured  (El 
Caflon  is  shown  on  the  La  Fora  map,  ca^ 
1767).  The  principal  chief  concerned 
wasCabez6n,  who  was  made  "governor" 
of  the  pueblo  of  neophytes,  called  Santa 
Cruz.  He  stipulated  and  was  granted 
three  conditions  before  entering  the  mis- 
sion. These  were  that  the  Spaniards 
should  (1)  protect  his  people  from  the 
Comanche  auri  ng  a  ^reat  bunalo  h  unt,  ( 2 ) 
aid  them  in  a  camnaign  against  that  tribe, 
and  (3)  deliver  to  nim  the  captive  daugh- 
ter of  the  Natag6  (Kiowa  Apache)  head 
chief  (Report  of  Rdbago  y  Ter^u,  Jan.  31, 
1761,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.).  Two  weeks 
afterward  NuestraSeilora  de  laCandelaria 
(q.  V.)  was  founded  nearby. 

A  year  after  their  establishment,  Ximi- 
nez  (quoted  by  Arricivita,  Cr6nica  388, 
1792)  reported  that  about  400  Indians 
were  in  the  two  missions,  of  which  this 
one  was  the  more  prosperous.  El  Cafion 
had  been  chosen  as  a  retreat  from  the 
Comanche,  and  for  some  time  it  was 
unmolested,  it  seeras;  but  in  1766  and 
1767,  in  retaliation  for  two  hostile  cam- 
paigns by  the  Lipan,  the  Comanche  three 
times  attacked  San  Lorenzo  mission  (Can- 
delaria  was  already  abandoned).  In  the 
last  attack  it  is  said  they  killed  and  cap- 
tured more  than  30  Lipan  and  ran  off 
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more  than  1,000  horses  ( Arricivita,  op. 
cit ,  392-93) .  In  1767  the  Viceroy,  on  the 
recommenoation  of  the  Marqa^  de  Rubi, 
ordered  the  mission  abandoned.  What 
are  ai)parently  the  ruins  of  this  mission 
are  still  plainly  visible  in  Edwards  co., 
about  40  m.  n.  w.  of  Uvalde,     (h.  e.  b.  ) 

8«iiU  Ora.— RAba^o  y  Terto,  Feb.  7, 1762.  MS.  in 
Aichivo  Oen.  (properly  the  name  of  the  Indian 
pueblo,  not  of  the  miaaon). 

San  Lorenio.  A  former  Suma  pueblo, 
probably  containing  also  some  Firo  and 
Tigna,  near  £1  Paso,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  Chihuahua.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission  from  1712,  and  had  440 
inhabitants  in  1790,  but  became  a  Mex- 
icanized  town  on  the  extermination  of  the 
tribe.  (p.  w.  h.) 


»^  ..^v..^.— Villa-Sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  ii,  860* 
428,  1748.  Baa  Lor«BM  del  KeaL— Ward  in  Ind- 
AfT.  Rep.  1867,  213,  1868.  San  Lormiso  el  Real 
PneUo  de  Zomaa.— 18th  Cent.  doc.  cited  by  Ban- 
delier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  88, 1890.  S.  Lo- 
reuo.— Rivera,  Diario.  leg.  684,  1786.  S.  Loreaso 
del  Bealito.— Bonilla  (1776)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Axiz.  and  N.  Mex.,  191, 1889. 

San  Lneaa.  A  Cora  pueblo  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Rio  Jesus  Maria,  on  the  e. 
border  of  the  Cora  country,  in  the  n.  part 
of  the  territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico.— Lum- 
holtz.  Unknown  Mex.,  ii,  16,  map,  1902. 

San  Lais  ( Saint  Louis ) .  The  district  in 
w.  Kansas  once  inhabited  by  the  Apaches 
delQuartelejo;  so  named  by  Juan  Uribarri 
in  1706  (Bancroft,  Ariz,  and N.  Mex.,  229, 
236,  1889 ) .  At  this  time,  or  shortly  after- 
ward, it  was  within  the  range  of  the 
Jicarillas.    See  Qtuxrtdejo. 

San  Lais.  A  former  Diegueflo  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal.— Ortega  (1775) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  253, 1884. 

San  Lais  Babi.  A  rancheria,  probably 
of  the  Papago,  visited  by  Father  Kino  in 
1701;  situated  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico, 
between  Busanic  and  Cocospera. 
S.  Ldia  Babi  (?).~Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  497, 
1884. 

San  Laii  de  Apalache.  A  principal  town 
and  mission  of  the  Apalachee,  formerly 
situated,  according  to  Fairbanks  (Hist. 
Fla.,  123,  1901),  2  m.  w.  of  the  present 
Tallahassee,  Fla.  The  settlement  is 
named  in  a  letter  of  the  chiefs  to  the  King 
of  Spain  in  1688,  and  was  destroyed,  with 
the  mission  church  and  fort,  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  their  Indian  allies  under  Gov. 
Moore  in  1704.  (j.  m.) 

San  Lnia.— Fairbanks,  Fla.,  123, 1901.    San  Luis  de 


Ibid.,  858.  St.  Ioiiis.~Brackenridge  (1827)  in 
Williams,  West  Fla.,  107, 1827. 

San  Lull  de  lai  Amarillaf .  A  presidio 
established  in  1757  on  San  Saba  r.,  Texas, 
for  the  protection  of  San  Saba  mission 
(g.  v.)j  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 
Tne  ruins  of  th  is  presidio  are  stil  1  to  be  seen 
at  Menardville,  Menard  co.      (h.  b.  b.  ) 

San  Lnif  Obispo.  The  fifth  Franciscan 
mission  established  in  California,  on  a 
site,  called  Tixlini  by  the  natives,  now  in- 


cluded in  the  city  of  the  same  name. 
The  mission,  dedicated  to  San  Luis 
Obispo  de  Toloea,  was  founded  by  Fr. 
Junfpero  Serra  on  Sept  1,  1772,  the 
place  being  near  the  Cafiada  de  los  Osos, 
where  Fages  had  earlier  in  the  year  spent 
three  months  hunting  bears  to  supplv 
the  northern  establishments  with  food. 
The  natives  were  well  disposed,  willing 
to  work,  and  offered  their  children  for 
baptism,  although  the  number  of  neo- 
phytes increased  slowly.  There  was  no 
rancheria  near  the  mission,  and  the 
natives  being  well  supplied  with  food, 
such  as  deer,  rabbits,  fish,  and  seeds, 
were  not  particularly  desirous  of  settling 
at  the  mission.  Crops  seem  to  have  been 
fairly  successful  from  the  first  In  1776 
all  the  buildings  except  the  church  and 
the  granary  were  burned  by  Indians 
who  were  enemies  of  those  attached  to 
the  mission,  the  tule  roofe  of  the  build- 
ings being  fired  by  means  of  burning 
arrows.  This  led  to  the  general  adoption 
of  tiles  for  roofing.  In  1794  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  by  outside  Indians 
to  cause  the  converts  to  revolt,  but  it 
ended  with  the  imprisonment  of  five  of 
the  leaders.  There  were  492  neophvtes 
in  1780,  and  605  in  1790,  while  the  high- 
est number,  946,  was  reached  in  1794. 
Want  of  water  was  reported  as  the  chief 
drawback  of  the  mission,  though  the 
average  crop  for  the  decade  endin&:  1800 
was  3,200  bushels,  and  for  the  next  decade 
4, 456  bushels.  About  1809  a  chapel  seems 
to  have  been  built  at  San  Miguehto.  One 
was  also  established  at  Santa  Margarita, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  Though 
the  population  of  the  mission  gradually 
decreased  after  1794,  industries  seem  to 
have  thriven  for  a  time.  Both  woolen 
and  cotton  cloth  was  woven,  and  the 
Indians  were  reported  as  always  well 
dressed.  After  1820  the  decline  was 
more  marked,  so  that  bjr  1830  there  were 
only  283  neophytes  remaining,  and  marks 
of  neglect  were  everywhere  visible  (Rob- 
inson, Life  in  Cal.,  84,  1846).  In  1834 
there  were  264  neophytes.  The  total 
number  of  natives  baptized  to  1834  was 
2,608,  of  whom  1,331  were  children.  In 
1840  there  were  still  170  ex-neophytes  at 
the  mission.  The  decline  in  wealth  ex- 
ceeded 50  j)ercent  All  the  horses  were 
stolen  in  1840,  and  thenceforward  the 
decline  was  rapid,  so  that  in  1844  the 
mission  was  reported  as  having  neither 
land  nor  cattle,  while  the  neophytes  were 
demoralized  and  scattered  for  want  of  a 
minister.  The  mission  was  sold  in  1845 
by  Crov.  Pico  for  $510.  The  ownership 
of  the  buildings  was  later  confirmed  of 
course  to  the  Catholic  Church,  but  both 
monastery  and  church  have  been  so  much 
rebuilt  that  they  have  little  resemblance 
to  the  original  structures.  The  Indians 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mission  be- 
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lon^red  to  the  Chumashan  (q.  v.)  linguis- 
tic family,  thoush  speakins  a  dialect 
rather  different  from  the  otners.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  villages:  Cha- 

£ule,  Chiminer,  Chofuate,  De  Impimu, 
>e  Qmchechs,  Lteguie.  Sesjala,  Sespala, 
Tchena,  Tgmaps,  Walefche     (a.  b.  l.) 

San  LniB  Bey  de  Francia  (Saint  Louis, 
King  of  France,  commonly  contracted  to 
San  Luis  Key).  A  Franciscan  mission 
founded  June  13,  1798,  in  San  Diego  co.. 
Cal.  It  was  the  last  mission  established 
in  California  s.  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  the 
last  one  b]^  Fr.  Lasuen,  who  was  aided  by 
Frs.  Santiago  and  Peyri.  The  native 
name  of  the  site  was  Tacayne.  Occupy- 
ing an  intermediate  position  between  San 
Juan  Capistrano  and  San  Diego,  it  seems 
to  have  been  chosen  chiefly  because  of 
the  ffreat  number  of  docile  natives  in  the 
neighborhood.  On  the  day  of  the  found- 
ing, 54  children  were  baptized,  and  the 
number  of  baptisms  by  the  end  of  the 
year  reached  214.  Fr.  reyri,  the  head  of 
the  new  mission,  was  most  zealous  and 
energetic,  the  natives  were  willing  to 
work,  and  by  July  1,  6,000  adobes  were 
made  for  the  new  church,  which  was 
completed  in  1802.  Other  buildings  also 
were  constructed,  and  neophytes  rapidly 
gathered  in,  so  that  by  1810  the  number 
reached  1 ,  519,  a  more  rapid  growth  than 
in  any  other  mission,  while  the  death-rate 
was  the  lowest.  The  mission  also  Pi'os- 
pered  materially,  having  in  1810,  10,576 
targe  stock,  9,710  small  stock,  and  an 
average  crop  for  the  preceding  decade  of 
5,250  bushels.  During  the  next  decade 
the  mission  continuea  to  prosper,  the 
population  reaching  2,603  in  1820,  while 
the  large  stock  numbered  11,852,  the 
small  sUyck  13,641,  and  the  average  crop 
was  12,470  bushels.  In  1816  Fr.  Peyn 
founded  the  branch  establishment,  or 
asistencia,  of  San  Antonio  de  Pala,  about 
20  m.  up  the  river.  Here  a  chapel  was 
built,  a  padre  stationed,  and  within  a 
year  or  two  more  than  a  thousand  con- 
verts gathered.  The  mission  attained  its 
greatest  prosperity  about  1826,  when  it 
had  2,869  neophytes,  but  from  this  time 
it  gradually  declined.  The  mission  lands 
were  extensive,  including  ranches  at 
Santa  Margarita,  Las  Flores,  Temecula, 
San  Jacinto,  and  Agna  Caliente,  all  of 
which  were  tended  by  the  neophytes. 
At  the  time  of  secularization  in  1834  San 
Luis  Rey  had  the  greatest  number  of 
neophyt^  of  all  the  missions,  namely 
2,844,  and  also  the  greatest  number  of 
livestock.  After  secularization  the  de- 
cline was  rapid,  both  in  population  and 
wealth.  The  Indians  managed  to  retain 
partial  control  of  some  of  the  mission 
ranches  for  a  few  years  longer,  but  soon 
had  to  give  them  up. 
The  total  number  of  natives  baptized  up 


to  1834  was  5,401,  of  whom  1,862  were 
children.  In  1846  Gov.  Pico  sold  what 
was  left  of  the  mission  buildings  and 
ground  for  $2,437.  Their  agent  was  dis- 
possessed by  Fremont,  and  during  most 
of  1847  the  place  was  garrisoned  by  United 
States  troops.  It  was  also  held  as  a  sub- 
Indian  agency  for  some  time  afterward. 
As  with  the  other  missions,  the  title  to 
the  buildings  and  the  immediate  grounds 
was  Anally  confirmed  to  the  Catholic 
Church.    In  1892   the  church  was  re- 

Sdred,  and  the  next  year  rededicated. 
ther  buildings  also  have  been  repaired 
or  rebuilt,  and  San  Luis  Rey  is  now  a 
college  for  the  training  of  missionaries. 
The  chapel  at  Pala  has  likewise  been 
restored,  and  while  the  original  inhabit- 
ants have  entirely  disappeared,  Pala  has 
recently  become  the  home  of  the  Hot 
Springs  Indians  from  Warner's  ranch 
(see  Agua  Caliente)  ^  having  252  inhabit- 
ants in  1908.  The  Indians  in  the  nei^- 
borhood  of  the  San  Luis  Re^  mission 
belong  to  the  Shoshonean  linguistic  stock, 
and  have  been  given  the  collective  name 
of  Luisefios  (q.  v.).  (a.  b.  l.) 

San  Mannel  ( Saint  Emanuel ).  A  reser- 
vation of  640  acres  of  worthless  land,  con- 
sisting of  dry  hills,  which  has  been 
patented  to  its  125  Mission  Indian  inhab- 
itants; situated  10  m.  from  San  Bernar- 
dino, Cal.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902, 175,  1903; 
ibid.,  1903,  147,  1904;  Kelsey,  Rep.  Cal. 
Inds.,  31,  1906. 

San  Kareoe  (Saint  Mark).  A  ruined 
pueblo,  18  m.  s.  sw.  of  Santa  F^,  N.  Mex., 
which,  according  to  Vetancurt,  was  for- 
merlv  occupied  by  Keresan  Indians. 
Bandelier,  however,  makes  the  statement 
that  the  aboriginal  occupants  were  Tano, 
although  there  may  have  been  Keres 
among  them.  A  Spanish  mission,  wit^ 
600  neophytes,  existed  there  at  the  time 
of  the  rueblo  rebellion  of  1680,  having 
as  its  visitas  the  pueblos  of  San  L&zaro 
and  Ci^nega.  The  churches  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  revolt,  the  mis- 
sionary. Padre  Tinoco,  was  killed  while 
at  Galisteo,  and  the  pueblo  permar 
nently  abandoned.  Twelve  years  later 
(1692),  when  Vargas  visited  the  country, 
the  pueblo  was  in  ruins,  with  only  a  few  "of 
the  walls  standing.  According  to  Meline 
(Two  Thousand  Miles,  220,  1867),  the 
inhabitants  joined  the  Tewa  at  San  Juan. 
The  name  San  Marcos  was  first  applied 
by  Gaspar  de  Sosa  in  1591.  The  pueblo 
should  not  be  confused  with  Kuakaa 
(q.  V. ),  a  prehistoric  ruin  5  m.  s.  of  Santa 
Fe,  although  San  Marcos  apparently  bore 
the  same  Tano  name.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Oua-ka.— Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  m, 
125.  1890  (Tano  name).  Kaa-]caa.-Ibid..  iv,  92, 
1892  (Tano  name).  Ku-kua.— Ibid.,  in,  125.  Baa 
Marco*.— Sosa  (1591)  in  Doc.  In4d.,  xv,  251, 1871. 
8ant  Marcos.— Ofiate  (1598),  ibid.,  xvi,  114,  1871. 
8.  Mark.— BowIe8,Map  America,  1784.    8!  Marco.— 
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Giepy,  Map  Am^r.  Sept.,  178S  (?).  Ta-tie.— Ladd, 
Story  of  N:  Mez.,  79. 1891  (misprint).  Ta-atM.— 
Eitch.  New  Mexico,  166, 1885  (aboriginal  name). 
Taa-tse.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  283.  1898. 
Yatw.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In6d..  xvi,  102, 1871. 
Ta-tse.— Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst  Papera,  iv,  92, 
1892  (Keresan  name).  Tits^— Bandelier,  Gilded 
Man,  221, 1893. 

Ban  Maroof .  A  Cochimi  yisitation  town 
of  Santa  Rosalia  Mulege  mission  in  1745, 
on  the  s.  shore  of  Lower  California,  8 
leagues  n.  of  Molege,  probably  on  San 
Marcos  id.— Venegas,  Hist  Cal.,  u,  198, 
1759. 

Ban  Maroot  de  Apalaohe.  The  principal 
town  and  mission  station  of  the  Anala- 
chee  in  the  17th  century,  situated  about 
the  present  St  Marks,  Wakulla  co.,  Fla. 
It  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  tribe  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  1688. 
In  1704  it  was  taken  and  entirely  destroyed, 
with  the  church  and  other  mission  build- 
ings, by  the  English  and  their  Indian  al- 
lies under  Goy.  Moore.  (j.  m.  ) 
San KanM«.M3at8Chet. Creek  Migr.  L^.,l,  76, 1884. 
8aa  MaxoM  de  AMOaohe.— Barcia,  £naayo,  889, 
1728.  Bt.  Mark  de  Appalaehee.— Brackenridge 
(1827)  in  Williams,  West  Fla,,  107,  1827.  St. 
]IaikB.-«bea.  Cath.  Miss.,  74, 1866. 

Ban  Martin.  A  former  Maricopa  ran- 
cheria  on  Gila  r.,  w.  of  the  great  bend, 
in  s.  w.  Arizona;  visited  by  Anza,  Font, 
and  Garc^  m  1775.  See  Garc^  (1775), 
Diary,  117.  1900. 

8.  Martin  of  the  Opai.~BancToft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  S92, 1889. 

Ban  Martin.  A  former  rancheria,  prob- 
ably Papago,  yisited  by  Father  Kino  in 
1701;  situated  in  s.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico, 
between  Busanic  and  Sonoita. — Kino 
cited  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i, 
497,  1884. 

Ban  Mateo  (Saint  Matthew).  A  Timu- 
cua  mission  town  in  1688,  named  in  an 
address  from  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  to  the 
King  of  Spain  (see  copy  and  translation 
by  Gatschet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
xviii,  497, 1880).  There  appears  to  haye 
been  another  town  of  the  same  name, 
possibly  a  Spanish  settlement,  in  w. 
Florida  at  a  later  date.  (j.  m.) 

San  Mateo.  A  former  Joya  pueblo  and 
6eat  of  a  Spanish  mission  foimded  in  1677; 
situated  in  e.  Sonora,  Mexico,  about  lat 
29°.  It  was  temporarily  deserted  in  1690, 
owing  to  Apache  depredations.  Pop.  596 
in  1678,  and  only  95  in  1730. 
San  Mateo.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex., 
4th  8.,  III.  349,  1857.  Ban  Mateo  de  Baguaripa.— 
Ibid.  Ban  Mateo  Malsnra.— Orozco  y  Berra,  GeoR., 
845. 1864.  B.  Mateo.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
I,  513. 1884. 

Ban  Mateo.  A  pueblo,  probably  Kere- 
san, in  New  Mexico  in  1590.— Sosa  (1590) 
in  Doc.  In^d.,  xy,  254,  1871. 

Ban  Mignel  (Saint  Michael)  The  six- 
teenth Franciscan  mission  established  in 
Cal i fomia.  The  site  chosen  was  at  a  place 
called  by  the  natives  Vahia,  in  the  upper 
Salinas  yalley,  between  San  Antonio  and 
San  Luis  Obispo,  in  the  n.  part  of  the 
present  San  Luis  Obispo  co.    Taylor  (Cal . 

5456*»— Bull.  30,  pt  2-07 29 


Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860)  says  the  name  of 
the  rancheria  at  the  site  of  the  mission 
was  Chulam,  or  Chalomi.  At  this  place 
Fr.  Lasuen,  on  July  25,  1797,  *'in  the 
presence  of  a  great  multitude  of  gentiles 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,''  formally 
founded  the  mission.  The  natives  were 
very  friendly,  and  15  children  were  offered 
for  baptism  the  same  day.  The  mission 
grew  rapidly  in  population  and  wealth. 
By  1800  there  were  362  neophytes,  and 
973  in  1810,  while  the  greatest  number. 
1,076,  was  reached  in  1814.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  three  years  the  mission  had 
372  horses  and  cattle,  and  1,582  small 
stock,  while  the  crops  for  that  year  (1800) 
were  1,900  bushels.  In  1810  there  were 
5,281  cattle  and  horses,  11,160  small 
stock,  with  an  average  crop  for  the  pre- 
ceding decade  of  3,468  bushels.  During 
the  next  decade  the  stock  increased  con- 
siderably, but  the  crops  began  and  con- 
tinued to  decline.  In  1806  the  mission 
lost  a  number  of  its  buildings  and  a  large 
quantity  of  supplies  by  fire,  but  the  roof 
only  of  the  church  was  injured.  Shortly 
after  1818  a  new  church  was  completed.. 
In  1828  the  mission  lands  were  reported 
as  extending  from  the  ocean  to  Tulare 
lake.  In  1834  there  were  599  neophytes. 
Up  to  this  time  the  total  number  of  na- 
tives baptized  was  2,562^  of  whom  1,277 
were  children.  The  mission  was  secu- 
larized in  1836,  and  was  generally  pros- 
perous until  1840,  as  its  ranches  and  vine- 
yards had  not  been  granted  to  private 
mdiyiduals.  The  Indians  lived  at  the 
mission  and  on  the  ranches,  and  in  1840 
still  numbered  350.  In  1844,  however, 
San  Miguel  was  reported  as  without  lands 
or  cattle,  while  its  neophytes  were  demor- 
alized and  scattered  for  want  of  a  minister. 
The  mission  was  sold  in  1845,  but  the 
purchase  was  later  declared  invalid.  The 
church  and  monastery  were  preserved 
and  are  still  in  use.  The  church  is  par- 
ticularly interestincr  because  of  the  inte- 
rior decorations,  which  have  been  prac- 
tically undisturbed  since  the  days  of  the 
first  padres.  The  Indians  of  this  mission* 
belonged  to  the  Salinan  (q.  v. )  linguistic 
fomily,  though  among  the  neophytes 
were  many,  probably  Yokuts,  from  San 
Joaquin  valley,  with  whom  the  natives 
around  the  mission  are  said  to  have  been 
on  intimate  terms.  (a.  b.  l.) 

Ban  Mignel.  A  former  yillage  of  the 
Tubar  on  the  extreme  headwaters  of  the 
Rio  Fuerte,  in  s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
Although  now  largely  Mexicanized,  it  is 
still  the  chief  seat  of  the  Tubar  people.— 
Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  443,  1902. 

Ban  Mignel.  A  Cochimi  settlement  and 
yisita  of  Nuestra  Seflora  de  Guadalupje 
mission  in  Lower  California,  from  which  it 
was  distant  6  leagues  s.  e.,  in  1745. — 
Venegas,  Hist  Cal.,  u,  198,  1759. 
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San  Mignel  de  la  Frontera  (Saint  Mi- 
chael of  the  Frontier).  A  Dominican 
mission  established  bv  Fathers  Val- 
dellon  and  Lopez,  in  17^2,  about  lat.  32'' 
ICK,  Lower  California,  30  m.  s.  s.  of  San 
Di^o,  Cal.  The  rancherias  connected 
with  the  mission  in  1860  were  Otat, 
Hawai,  Ekquall,  Hassasei,  Inomassi,  Nell- 
mole,  and  Mattawottis.  The  inhabitants 
spoke  a  Dieguefio  dialect.  See  Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer.  May  18,  1860. 
San  Mignel  of  the  frontien.— Taylor  cited  by 
Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app.,  51, 1869. 

San  Migael  de  Linares.  A  Franciscan 
mission  established  among  the  Adai, 
near  Sabine  r.,  La.,  in  1716.  In  1719  a 
force  of  French,  with  Natchitoch  and 
Caddo  allies,  took  possession  of  it,  and  the 
Indians  destroyed  the  buildings,  but  the 
mission  was  reestablished  by  the  Span- 
iards with  400  Adai  2  years  later.  It 
reported  103  baptisms  in  1768,  and  was 
abandoned  in  1773. 

Adaea.— Qarrison,  Texas,  75, 1903.  Lot  Adeae.— La 
Harpe  (1719)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Hex.  States, 
1,618,1886.  San KiffaeL— Bancroft,  ibid.,  626.  San 
Kiffael  de  OueUar.— Ibid.,  615,  666.  San  Miguel  de 
Ice  Adaia.— Pelaez,  Mem.  Guatemala,  in,  52, 1852. 
Baa  Kiffuel  de  lot  Adeas.— Ibid.,  618. 

San  Mignel  de  los  Noohes  ( '  Saint  Michael 
of  the  Noches,'  here  referring  to  a  Yokuts 
tribe  sometimes  called  Noches,  who  liv^ 
in  the  vicinity).    A  rancheria  situated 

Srobably  on  the  site  of  the  present  Bakers- 
eld,  Kern  co.,  s.  Cal.,  in  1776. 
San  Mignel  de  loa  Hoohee  per  el  Santo  Prinoipe. — 
Garc68.  Diary  (1775-76),  2W.  1900. 

San  Mignel  Znaqne.  A  settlement  of 
theZuaque  division  of  the  Cahita,  on  the 
8.  bank  of  Rio  del  Fuerte,  20  m.  above 
its  mouth,  in  n.  w.  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 
The  inhabitants  used  both  the  Zuaque 
and  the  Vacoregue  dialects. 
San  Miguel  Zuaque.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  832, 
1864.  8.  Miehaa.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in  StOckleln, 
Neue  Welt-Bott,  1726.  S.  Miguel.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  map,  1864. 

Sannak.  A  fishing  settlement  of  Aleut 
on  Sannak  id.,  b.  Aleutians,  Alaska;  pop. 
132  in  1890.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska, 
163,  1893. 

Sannio.  A  Cayuga  village  on  the  s.  side 
and  at  the  foot  of  Cayuga  lake,  N.  Y.,  in 
1750. — De  Schweinitz,  fife  of  Zeisberger, 
57,  1870. 

Sannnp.  A  word  said  to  have  been  used 
in  Massachusetts  as  a  designation  for  an 
Indian  married  man.  It  is  mentioned 
first  in  the  Voyages  into  New  England  of 
Levett  (1628),  whose  travels  did  not  ex- 
tend southward  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Maine,  and  who  remarks,  "The  saga- 
mores will  scarce  speak  to  an  ordinary 
man,  but  will  point  to  their  men  and  say 
'*sanops  must  speak  to  sanops  and  saga- 
mores to  sagamores.**  Cotton  Mather,  in 
hisMagnalia(ca.  1688),  uses  the  word  in  his 
classification  of  Indian  society,  in  which 
he  states  that  the  highest  class  consisted 
of  the  ** nobles/*  comprising  all  those  who 


were  descended  from  blood  royal,  those 
who  were  invested  with  authority  by  the 
sachem  and  who  had  always  been  consid- 
ered as  noble;  and,  second,  the  **  yeo- 
men** or  "sannupe,"  who  formed  the 
mass  of  the  community,  and  possessed  a 
ri^ht  in  the  lands  of  th'e  tribe,  etc. ;  and, 
third,  the  **  villains**  or  "serfs,**  who  had 
no  property  in  the  land,  and  were  in  some 
decree  subject  to  the  sannups  or  ordinary 
citizens.  The  word  was  not  Known  to  the 
Massachuset  Indians,  but  by  the  whites 
who  used  it,  like  the  words  skunk,  wig- 
wam, musquash,  and  sagamore,  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  dialects  of  the  Abnaki,  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  following  forms: 
Norridgewock  seena^bef  Passamaquoddy 
senanbe^  Penobscot  sana^baf  *man,'  nr 
(in  contradistinction  to  Qrhia^bey  dXtka^he, 
/true  man,* /lomo).  The  suffix -a'}6e  means 
'*man,*  but  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  seen-^ 
sen-y  is  not  known.  (w.  r.  q.  ) 

Ban  Pablo  ( Saint  Paul ) .  A  former  Yuma 
rancheria  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  8  or  10  m. 
below  the  present  Yuma  and  about  a 
league  s.  of  Pilot  Knob,  in  California.  It 
was  visited  by  Garc^,  Anza,  and  Font  in 
1775,  and  was  on  or  near  the  site  of  the 
later  mission  of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo 
(q.  V. ).  See  Coues,  Garc^s  Diary  (1775- 
76),  19,  163,  1900. 

Lafuna  del  Oapitan  Pablo.— Cones,  op.  cit.,  168. 
Lafuna  de  Saa  Pablo.— Ibid. 

San  Pablo.  A  former  Yuma  rancheria 
on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  3 
leagues  above  its  mouth.  It  was  visited 
by  Father  Kino  in  1699. 
S.Pablo.— Kino,  map  (1701),  In  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  360, 1889.  S.  Paulua.— Kino,  map  ( 1702) , 
in  Stocklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott,  74, 1726.  S! Pablo.— 
Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  map,  1759  (located  where 
San  Pedro  should  be) . 

San  Patcnal  (Holy  Easter).  A  small 
band  of  DieguefLo  Indians  in  San  Diego 
CO.,  S.  Cal.  "The  maps  show  an  Indian 
reservation  named  San  Pascual,  but  actu- 
ally there  is  no  such  reservation.  A 
reservation  was  selected  for  these  Indians 
comprising  («rtain  descriptions  of  land  in 
township  12  s.,  range  1  w.,  in  San  Diego 
CO.  By  some  inexcusable  error,  the  land 
was  actually  reserved  in  township  11  s., 
range  1  w.  None  of  the  San  Pascual 
Indians  ever  lived  on  the  land  actually 
reserved,  as  that  was  considered  to  be 
Shoshonean  territory,  and  the  San  Pas- 
cual are  Yuman.  Both  pieces  of  land  are 
barren  and  of  little  value.  The  Indians 
actually  occupied  the  land  in  township 
12.  In  the  years  that  have  passed,  all 
the  land  in  the  intended  reservation  worth 
filing  on  has  been  taken  up  by  the  whites 
in  the  usqal  manner*'  (Kelsey,  Rep.  Cal. 
Inds.,  30,  1906).  In  1909  the  San  Pas- 
cual Indians  numbered  71,  under  the 
Mesa  Grande  school  superintendent. 
San  Pawmal.— Burton  (1856)  In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76. 
84 tb  Cong. ,  3d  seas. ,  114, 1867.  San  Pasqual.—Sleigb 
in  Ind.  Afl.  Kep.  1878,  82,  1874. 
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.  Baa  Fftteiud.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Piro  on  the  s.  hank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
opposite  the  present  San  Antonio  village 
(which  occupies  the  site  of  Senecii), 
Socorro  co.,  N.  Mex.  Shea  (Cath.Miss.. 
82,  1855)  states  that  a  mission  etistea 
there  and  that  it  was  destroyed  during 
the  rebellion  of  1680.  Accoraing  to  Ban- 
delier,  however,  the  village  in  all  proba- 
bility was  abandoned  ali^ut  1675,  since 
Senecd,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
was  destroved  early  in  that  year  by  the 
Apache.  CfonsultBandelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  iv,  250,  1892.    See  also  Piro. 

San  Paienal.  A  former  Xuma  ranch- 
eria  on  Gila  r.,  Ariz.,  16  to  20  lei^es 
above  its  mouth,  visited  by  Anza  and  Font 
in  1775.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
392,  1889. 

San  Paioual.    A  village  of  the  Gidane- 
muk,  a  branch  of  the  Serranos  of  s.  Cali- 
fomia,  visited  and  so  named  by  Fray 
Francisco  Garo^  in  1776. 
San  PaaqoaL— Oarers,  Diary,  278, 1900. 

San  Pedro  (Saint  Peter).  A  Yuma 
rancheria  on  the  Rio  Gila  m  Arizona^  3 
leagues  above  its  junction  with  the  Colo- 
rado. It  was  visited  by  Father  Eusebio 
Kino  in  1699. 

S.  Pedro.— Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex..  360,  1889  (see  p.  859).  8.  Potnu.— Kino, 
map  (1702),  In  Stocklein,  Neue  Wel^Bott,  74, 
1726.  S!  Peter. —Venegas,  Hist.  Cal..  i,  map,  1759 
(located  where  San  Pablo  should  be). 

San  Pedro.  A  Mohave  rancheria,  visited 
and  so  named  by  Fray  Francisco  Garo^ 
in  1776;  situated  on  or  near  the  w.  bank 
of  the  Rio  Colorado,  lat.  36**  01^,  about  8 
m.  N.  w.  of  Needles,  s.  e.  Cal.— Gmx^, 
Diary  (1776),  234.  416,  1900. 
San  Pedro  de  lot  JamaialM.— Qarc^B,  op.  cit. 

San  Pedro.  A  Timucua  mission  on  the 
present  Cumberland  id.,  Fla.,  named  in 
1688  in  an  address  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  to  the  King  of  Spain,  a  translation 
of  which  appears  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos. 
8oc.,  XVIII,  497,  1880. 

San  Pedro.  A  rancheria  of  the  Tejas' 
(Hainai),  on  a  stream  of  the  same  name, 
at  which  the  Franciscan  mission  of  San 
Francisco  de  los  Tejas  (q.v. )  was  founded 
in  1690.  It  contained  80  men  in  1782 
(Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  665,  1886). 
See  Nabedache, 

San  Pedro.  One  of  the  principal  settle- 
ments of  the  Mayo,  situated  in  s.  Sonora, 
Mexico. — Hrdli^ka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  59, 
1904. 

San  Pedro  Onaiave.  A  former  settle- 
ment of  the  Guazave  ( Vacoregue)  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Rio  Sinaloa,  about  lat.  25"^  40^, 
N.  w.  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 
OuaaaTe.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  map,  1864.  San 
Pedro  Ouaaave.— Ibid.,  832« 

San  Pedro  Kartire  (Saint  Peter  the 
Martyr).  A  Dominican  mission,  founded 
May  28,  1794,  by  Father  Pallas,  about  40 
m.  E.  of  Santo  Tomfe  mission,  lat.  31°  50^, 
Lower  California. 

San  Pedro  Xar^.—Taylor  in  Browne,  Bes.  Pac 
Slope,  ap^.  00.1860. 


San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  (Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Paul).  A  mission  established  by 
Fray  Francisco  Garc^  in  1780  among  the 
Yuma  on  the  w.  bank  of  Colorado  r., 
near  the  site  of  modem  Fort  Defiance 
(Pilot  Knob),  8  or  10  m.  below  Yuma, 
in  extreme  s.  e.  California.  On  July 
17-19,  1781,  the  mission  was  sacked  and 
burned  by  the  natives,  about  60  Span- 
iards, including  Garc^,  three  other 
friars,  and  Capt.  Rivera  y  Moncada  were 
killed,  and  the  women  and  children 
made  captives.  See  Ooncepcidn^  Missionsy 
San  Pablo. 

Bienaer.— Gouea,  Oarc6s  Diary,  21, 1900.  Baa  Pedro- 
Pablo.— Taylor  in  Browne,  fees.  Pac.  Slope,  app., 
61, 1869.  Baa  Pedro  7  Baa  Pablo.— Arricivita.  C»&. 
Seraf.,  604-611,  689, 1792:  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex^897, 1889;  Couee,  cited  above.  Ban  Pedro  ▼ 
Baa  Pablo  de  Bicofter.— Goues,  Qarc^  Diary,  19, 
1900. 

San  Pedro  7  San  Pablo.  A  Cochimi  set- 
tlement and  visita  in  1745,  situated  8 
leagues  b.  of  the  parent  mission  of  Nues- 
tra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe,  lat.  27**,  Lower 
California. 

Baa  Pedro  and  Ban  Pablo.— Venegaa,  Hist  Cal.,  n, 
196, 1769. 

Sanpot  A  body  of  Ute  formerly  occu- 
pying San  Pete  valley  and  Sevier  r.,  cen- 
tral Utah.  Powell  found  36  on  the  Uinta 
res.,  Utah,  in  1873,  although  they  are  said 
to  have  numbered  500  in  1865.  They  are 
now  included  under  the  collective  name 
of  Uinta  Ute.  (h.  w.  h.) 

Land  Pitcbea.— Famham,  Travels,  68, 1843.  Sam- 
peetebee.— De  Smet.  Letters,  87, 1843.  Sampiobet.— 
Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man.,  v,  430,  1847.  Bam- 
piobya.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  678,  1861.  Bam- 
maobea.— Collins  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  125,  1861. 
Baa-Petea.— Humphreys  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859, 
381, 1860.  Banpiobe  TTtabe.— Wilson  (1849)  in  Cal. 
Mess,  and  Corresp.,  186. 1850.  Ban  ntob.— Correll 
(1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  29.  37th  Cong..  2d  seas., 
87, 1862.  Ban  Pitcbet.— Cooley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
18,  1866.  BanpiU.— Oebow,  Sboahonay  Vocab..  6. 
1868  ( Shoehoni  name ) .  Bemniobe  Vtaha.— Wilson 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849.  67,  I860. 

Sanpoil.  A  body  of  Salish  on  Sans  Foil 
r.  and  on  the  Columbia  below  Big  bend, 
Wash.  Gibbs  classed  them  as  one  of  the 
8  bands  of  Spokan  and  also  as  one  of  the 
6  bands  of  Okinagan,  the^  being  claimed 
by  both  tribes.  In  1905  they  were  re- 
ported to  number  324,  on  the  Colville 
res.,  but  in  1909  their  population  was 
given  as  only  178,  the  disparity  being  at- 
tributed to  duplication  in  previous  counts. 
No  treaty  was  ever  made  with  these  In- 
dians for  their  lands,  the  Government 
taking  possession  of  their  country  except 
such  portions  as  have  been  set  apart  by 
Executive  order  for  their  occupancy. 
Oingpoilt.— De  8met,  Letters,  220,  1843.  Eai-ai'- 
nlma.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  733,  1896 
(Yakima  name).  He-bifb-e-nim-mo.— Gibbs  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I.  417,  1866.  Hibifbenimmo.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Ezped.,  11,  476,1814.  Hibigbe- 
nimo.— Eelley.  Oregon,  68, 1830.  Ipoilq.— Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  733, 1896  (Yakima  name), 
Linpoiliab.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii.  200,  map- 
1863.  H'poobele.— Qibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  414, 
1866.  If'poob-le.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  429, 1854. 
ITpookle.— Oibbs,  op.  cit.,  412.  San  Pools.— Shanks 
in  Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  32, 43d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  8, 1874. 
8an|oU.— Ind.  Aft.  Rep.  1901. 7^,1902.   Sanpoila.— 
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Stevens,  ibid.,  22,  1870.  BMupoela.— Wilson  in 
Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  292, 1866.  Bant PuaUet.— 
Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  414. 1856.  SapwaU.— 
Parker,  Jour.,  293, 1840.  BainpoiU.— Lane  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  62,  81st  Gong.,  1st  seas..  170, 1850.  Sina- 
poU.— Ck>x,  Columbia  R.,  ii,  88,  1881.  Sinapoi- 
lueh.— Anderson  quoted  by  Gibbs  in  Hist.  Mag., 
VII,  77, 1863.  BiniponaU.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Ore- 
gon, 11,336,1844.  &ipaivalish.— M'Vickar,Exped. 
LewU  and  Clark,  ii,  886,  1842.  Sinpaoaliab.— 
Parker,  Jour.,  818,  1842.  Sin-poh-all-aah-aoh.— 
Ro6s,  Adventures,  290,  1849.  Sinpoil.— De  Smet, 
Letters,  169, 1843.  Sin-poil-ar-hu.— Suckley  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  800,  1856.  Sin-poU-iolma.— Gibbs. 
ibid.,  414.  Slur  Foils.— Moonev  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E. ,  733, 1896  ( variant  form) .  BkUrkum.— Suckley, 
op.  cit.,300.  Bnpoilixix— <3&t8chet,  MS.,  B.  A.  £. 
(Okinagan  form) .  Bnpuflish.— Ibid.  (Salish  form) . 

San  BafiaeL  The  next  to  the  last  Fran- 
ciscan mission  established  in  California; 
founded  as  an  asistencia  or  branch  of  San 
Francisco  (Dolores).  The  mortality 
among  the  Indians  in  San  Francisco  had 
become  so  great  that  a  panic  was  feared, 
and  a  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  sarvivors 
to  some  situation  on  the  n.  side  of  the  bay 
was  proposed.  At  first  they  were  sent 
over  witnout  a  priest,  but  after  several 
had  died  it  was  determined  to  found  a 
new  establishment^  this  was  done^  Dec. 
14, 1817,  the  new  mission  beii^  dedicated 
to  San  Rafael  Arcdngel.  The  native 
name  of  the  place  was  Nanaguami. 
About  230  neophjrtes  were  transferred 
from  San  Francisco,  most  of  whom,  how- 
ever, originally  came  from  the  n.  side  of 
the  bay.  An  adobe  building,  87  by  42  ft, 
divided  into  rooms  for  chapel,  dwelling- 
rooms,  etc.,  was  finished  in  1818.  Two 
years  Later  there  were  690  neophytes,  and 
1,140,  the  highest  number  reached,  in 
1828.  By  1823  the  establishment  was 
recognized  as  a  separate  mission.  Its 
wealth  was  never  ver^  great,  thoueh  it 
was  prosperous,  having  in  1830,  l,548large 
stock  and  1,852  sheep,  with  an  average 
crop  for  the  preceding  decade  of  2,454 
busnels.  In  1830  there  were  970  neo- 
phytes, the  number  decreasing  about  50 
j)ercent  in  the  next  four  }rears.  At  the 
time  of  secularization  considerable  prop- 
erty was  distributed  among  the  Inaians; 
but  in  1837,  under  the  plea  that  the  na- 
tives were  not  making  good  use  of  it,  this 
was  again  brought  together,  with  a  prom- 
ise oi  redistribution  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances.  In  1839  the  Indians 
were  reported  to  be  greatly  dissatisfied, 
and  in  1840  a  distribution  of  the  livestock 
was  ordered.  There  were  then  190  In- 
dians near  the  mission,  and  probably  150 
more  scattered  elsewhere.  In  1846  Fre- 
mont took  pMossession  of  the  mission. 
After  he  left,  it  seems  to  have  been  unoc- 
cupied, and  it  has  now  entirely  disap- 
p^red.  The  neophytes  probably  be- 
longed chieflv  to  the  Olamentke  division 
of  the  Moquelumnan  family.     (  a.  b.  l.  ) 

San  Baf ael.  Formerl  y  a  rancheria  of  the 
Papago  in  s.  Arizona,  near  the  headwatera 
of  the  Rio  Salado  of  Sononu  Mexico;  vis- 
ited in  1701  and  1702  by  Father  Kino  and 


so  named  by  him.  Possibly  identical  with 
the  modem  Mesquite  or  Quijotoa  (q.  v. ), 
but  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  mission 
of  Guevavi,  which  bore  the  same  saint 
name,  nor  with  San  Serafin  (Actum). 
Baa  BafiML— Kino  (1700)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
8..  I,  318, 1866.  B.  BafiMl.— Kino,  map  (1701),  in 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  360, 188d;  Venegas, 
Hist.  Cal.,  I,  map,  1750.  B.  Kafaal  Aetnn.- Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  g^tes,  l,  602, 1884.  B.  RaphaiU.— 
Kino,  map  (1702),  in  St5cklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott, 
74, 1726. 

Ban  Bafael.  A  former  rancheria  in  s. 
Arizona,  probably  Maricopa,  visited  by 
Kino  and  Mange  in  1699  (Mange  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  358,  1889). 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  San  Raibel 
in  the  Pima  country. 

San  Bafkel  de  loi  Gentilei.  Mentioned 
by  Bancroft  (Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 281, 1889) 
as  a  pueblo  settlement  of  New  Mexico 
with  15  inhabitants,  about  1765.  Local- 
ity not  known. 

San  Badeiindo.  A  rancheria  of  the 
Quigyuma,  visited  and  so  named  by 
Father  Kino  in  Mar.  1702.  Doubtless 
situated  on  the  b.  bcmk  of  the  Rio  (Colo- 
rado, just  above  its  mouth,  in  n.  w. 
Sonora,  Mexico.  See  Venegas,  Hist 
Cal.,  I,  310,  1759;  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I,  500, 1884;  Coues,  Garc^  Diary, 
178,  1900. 

Ban  Sabi.  A  Franciscan  mission  estab- 
lished on  the  Rio  San  Sabd  in  Texas,  in 
Apr.  1757,  among  the  Lipan  Apache, 
under  the  protection  of  the  presidio  of 
San  Luis  de  las  Amarillas,  1}  leagues  dis- 
tant, named  in  honor  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Mexico.  The  Spaniards  were  induced 
by  the  Lipan  to  found  the  mission  in 
order  that  they  might  gain  the  aid  of  the 
former  against  their  enemies  the  Coman- 
che, but  after  its  establishment  the  Lipan 
refused  under  various  pretexts  to  become 
concentrated  under  mission  influence.  On 
Mar.  2,  1758,  the  Comanche  and  their 
allies  (Wichita  and  others)  raided  the 
Spanish  horse  herd  and  captured  62  head, 
andonthel6th2,000(?)  mounted  hoetiles 
gained  entrance  to  the  mission  under 
protestations  of  friendship,  murdered 
nearly  all  the  occupants,  and  burned  the 
buildmgs.  But  few  of  the  Lipan  were 
killed,  most  of  them  having  fled  to  the 
mountains  on  the  approach  of  the  Co- 
manche. In  the  following  year  an  expe- 
dition against  the  raiders  was  made,  and 
in  an  attack  on  a  rancheria  150  leagues 
away,  55  of  the  foe  were  killed,  but  little 
else  was  accomplished,  the  Spaniards 
fleeing  when  a  band  of  warriors,  said  to 
number  6,000,  of  different  tribes,  at  a 
place  called  San  Teodoro  in  the  Wichita 
(Taovayases)  country,  made  a  stand 
against  them.  See  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  1, 646, 1886;  Garrison,  Texas,  1904. 

San  Sabas.  A  visitation  town  in  1745, 
situated  3  leap^es  from  the  parent  mission 
of  San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman,  about  lat 
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28*»  4(K,  Lower  California.  Its  inhabit- 
ants spoke  a  Oochimi  dialect.  See  Vene- 
gas,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  198,  1759. 

San  Salvador  (Holy  Savior).  A  former 
rancberia,  evidently  of  the  Sobaipuri, 
on  San  Pedro  r.,  above  Quiburi,  s. 
Ariz. — Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  360,  1889. 

Sans  Arcs  (French  trans,  of  Itazipcho, 
'without  bows,'  from  iiazipa^  *bow,'  ana 
chOf  abbrev.  of  chodan,  'without*).  A 
band  of  the  Teton  Sioux.  Hayden, 
about  1860,  says  that  they  and  the  Hunk- 
papa  and  Sihasapa  "occupy  nearly  the 


YELLOW   HAWK,  A   8AN8   ARC 


feame  district  and  are  so  often  camped 
near  each  other,  and  are  otherwise  so 
connected  in  their  operations  as  scarcely 
to  admit  of  being  treated  separately." 
On  the  other  hand,  Warren  (Dacota 
(Dountry)  indicates  that  their  closest  rela- 
tions were  wuth  the  Miniconjou. 

Their  divisions  as  given  by  Swift  in  a 
letter  to  Dorsey  (1884)  are:  1  Itazipcho 
(Without  bows);  2 Shinalutaoin  (Scarlet- 
cloth  earring);  3  Wolutayuta  (Eat-dried- 
venison-from-the-hind-quarter);  4  Maz- 
pegnaka  (Wear -metal -in -the -hair);  6 
Tatankachesli    (Dung-of-a-buffalo-bull) ; 


6  Shikshichela  ( Bad  -  ones  -  of-different- 
kinds);  7  Tiyopaoshanunpa  (Smokes-at- 
the-entrance-to-the-lodge ) . 

The  Sans  Arcs  entered  into  a  peace 
treaty  with  the  United  States  at  Ft 
Sully,  S.  Dak.,  Oct.  20,  1865,  and  were  a 
party  also  to  the  treaty  of  Ft  Laramie, 
Wyo..  Apr.  29,  1868. 

Bowpith.— Warren,  Dacota  Country,  16,  1856. 
Se-ta-iip-ahov.— Catlin,  N.  A.  Inds.,  i,  223.  1841. 
Itahzipohoia.— Warren.  Dacota  Country,  16,  1856. 
Itadpohoa.— Ibid.,  index,  vi.  Itaxipte.— Riggs,  Da- 
kota Gram,  xvi,  1862  (trans.  •  bow  pith,*  or  •  with- 
out bows' ).  Itaiipooes.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
pend.,  516, 1878.   Itaxipko.— Burton,  City  of  Saints, 

119. 1861.  Laok-BowB.— De  Smet.  Letters,  87,  note, 
1843.  Ma'i-aia-aa.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  290, 1862  (Cheyenne  name).  Bobowa.— 
Hoffman  ( 1854)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  86, 83d  Cong..  2d  sess. 
3, 1855.  Sana  Arcs.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
629.1858.  BaasarMDakotaa.— Hayden.  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  map,  1862.  SarMures.— Cleveland 
in  Our  Church  Work,  Dec.  4,  1876  (mi8print). 
Taie-ohar. —Corliss,  Laootah  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E., 
106, 1874  (trans,  'bows  from  the  heart  of  a  tree'). 
Taie-par-war-aee-oka.— Corliss,  ibid.  Withoui- 
Bowi.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 

871. 1862. 

San  Sebaitian.  A  Kawia  rancheria  in 
the  18th  century;  situated  in  central 
southern  California,  lat.  33**  08^,  evi- 
dently near  Salton  lake.  Father  Font  re- 
ferre<l  to  it  as  **a  small  rancheria  of  the 
mountain  Cajuenches,  or  more  properly 
of  the  Jecuiches.'*  See  Coues,  Garc& 
Diary  (1775),  167,  1900. 
San  Sebastian.— Font  (1775)  cited  by  Coues,  Oarcto 
Diary  (1775),  167, 1900.  San  Sebastian  Peregrino.— 
Garc6s  (1774),  ibid.,  42.  San  Sevaatian.— Garcia 
(1776).  ibid..  167. 

San  Sebastian.  A  pueblo  of  the  H  uichol, 
situated  about  5  ra.  s.  of  Santa  Catarina, 
and  10  m.  e.  of  Rio  Chapalagana,  in  the 
Sierra  de  los  Huicholes,  Jalisco,  Mexico. — 
Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii,  16,  map, 
257,  1902. 

San  Serafln  (Holy  Seraph;  also  St  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi).  A  former  Pima  rancheria 
N.w.of  San  Xavierdel  Bac,s.  Ariz. ;  visited 
by  Kino  and  Mange  in  1699. 
Ouaotnin.— Manure  (1701 )  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  359,  1889.  San  Serafln.— Venef^as, 
Hist.  Cal.,  I,  map,  1759.  San  Serafln  da  Actum.— 
Mange  (1700)  In  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s,,  i,  818, 
1856.  Seraphim.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stoclclein, 
Neue  Welt-Bott,  74, 1726.  S.  Serafln.— Kino,  map 
(1701),  in  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  360,  1889. 
8.  Serafln  Aotum.— Bancroft,  ibid.,  358.  S.  Seraflno 
del  Hapcttb.— Anza  and  Font  (1780)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  ibid.,  392. 

San  Simon.  A  mission  village,  prob- 
ably on  St  Simon  id.,  Georgia  coast,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  among  those 
revolting  against  the  Spaniards  of  Florida 
in  1687.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  287,  1723. 

San  Simon  y  San  Jndas.  A  former  Pa- 
pago  rancheria,  visited  and  so  named  by 
Father  Kino  in  1700;  situated  in  Sonora, 
Mexico,  about  Ion.  111°,  lat.  31°,  between 
Cocospera  and  Busanic. 
San  Simon  j  San  Judaa.- Mange  cited  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  369,  1889.  S.  Simon.— 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  497, 18M. 

Santa  Agnida.  A  Cochimi  rancheria 
in  1706,  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Ignacio    Kadakaman    mission,    on    the 
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shore  of  Amuna  in  Lower  California. — 
Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  421,  1769. 

Santa  Ana  (Saint  Ann).  A  Kereean 
pueblo  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Rio  Jemez,  a 
w.  affluent  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  central 
New  Mexico.  The  original  pueblo  of 
the  tribe,  according  to  Bandelier,  stood 
near  the  Mesa  del  Cangelon,  w.  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  n.  of  Bernalillo;  but  this 
was  abandoned  prior  to  the  Spanish  ex- 
plorations in  the  16th  century,  and 
another  pueblo  built  on  an  elevation  that 
rises  about  midway  between  Santa  Ana 
and  San  Felipe,  on  the  great  Black  mesa 
of  San  Felipe.  This  was  the  village  vis- 
ited in  1598  by  Ofiate,  who  referred  to  it 
as  Tamy  and  Tamaya — the  latter  being 
the  name  applied  by  the  inhabitants  to 


A   NATIVE  OF   SANTA  ANA 


both  this  pueblo  and  its  predecessor.  It 
was  early  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission; 
but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Pueblo  rebel- 
lion in  1680  it  had  no  priest,  yet  was  not 
without  achurch  and  monastery.  In  that 
revolt  the  Santa  Ana  people  jomed  those 
of  San  Felipe  in  the  massacre  of  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Santo  Domingo  and  the  colo- 
nists in  the  Rio  (Jrande  valley.  As  the 
pueblo  was  situated  w.  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
It  was  not  molested  by  Gov.  Otermin 
during  his  attempt  to  reconquer  New 
Mexico  in  1681,  but  in  1687  Pedro  Rene- 
ros  de  Posada,  then  governor  at  El  Paso, 
carried  the  pueblo  by  storm  after  a  des- 
perate resistance,  and  burned  it,  sev- 
eral Indians  perishing  in  the  flames. 
When  Vargas  made  his   appearance  in 


y 


1692  the  Santa  Ana  tribe  occupied  a  mesa 
known  as  Cerro  Colorado,  some  10  m.  n. 
and  eastward  from  Jemez,  but  were 
induced  by  Vargas  to  return  to  their 
former  locality,  where  they  constnicted 
the  pueblo  occupied  to-day.  This,  like 
the  two  former  villages,  is  also  known  to 
the  natives  as  Tamayu.  In  1782  Santa 
Ana  was  a  visita  of  the  mission  of  Sia. 
Population  253  in  1890,  226  in  1905,  and 
211  in  1910.  The  clans  of  Santa  Ana  are: 
Tsinha  (Turkey),  Dyami  (Eagle),  Yak 
(Com),  Hooka  (Dove).  Shutson  (Coyote), 
bhowita  (Parrot) J  Hakan  (Fire). 

Consult  Bandelier  in  A  rch.  Inst  Papers, 
III,  126,  1890;  iv,  193  et  seq.,  1892;  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  200,  1889.  See 
also  Keresan  Family,  Pueblos,  ( p.  w.  h.  ) 
Hw6r6i.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Tlgrua 
name).  Bamay*.— Ck>1umbu8  Mem.  Vol.,  156, 
1893  (misprint  of  Onate's  Tamaya).  8..  Anna.— 
Blaeu,  Atlas,  xn,  62,  1667.  Santa  Ana.— Ofiate 
1598)  in  Doc.  In4d.,  xvi,  114, 1871.  Santa  Anna.— 
/Illa-Sefior,  Theatre  Am.,  ii.  415, 1748.  Santana.— 
Herio  (1797-98)  in  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles, 
269,  1867.  Sta.  Ana.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  I,  85, 
1786.  S»  Ana.— D'Anville,  Map  Am.  Sept.,  1746. 
S!  Ana.— Arrowsmith,  Map  N.  A^  1795,  ed.  1814. 
T^maiya.- Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895 
(San  Felipe  and  Cochiti  form  of  name).  Tam- 
aya.- Ibid,  (name  of  paeblo  in  Santa  Ana  and 
Sla  dialects).  Tamaya.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
InM.,  XVI,  115,  1871.  Ta-mi-yi.— Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Bull.,  i,  18, 1888.  Tamy.— Ofiate  (1598). 
op.  cit.,  102.  Tamya.— Coronado  [Ofiate]  quoted 
by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Bull.,  i,  18.  1883. 
Tan-a-ya.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv. 
194,  1892  (misprint).  To-Mia.— Loew  in  Ann. 
Rep.  Wheeler  Surv.,  app.  LL,  178,  1875.  Tom- 
i-ya.— Simpson  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  143,  1860.  Tu'- 
aa-U-i'.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Jemez 
ana  Pecos  name). 

Santa  Ana.  A  pueblo  of  the  Opata  in 
1730,  with  34  inhabitants  (Rivera,  1730, 
cited  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  613, 
1884);  situated  in  one  of  the  eastern 
Sonora  valleys,  Mexico,  but  definite  lo- 
cality unknown.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  five  settlements  called  Santa 
Ana  in  Sonora. 

Santa  Ana.  A  pueblo,  inhabited  by 
both  Tarahumare  and  Tepehuane,  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte, 
about  lat.  26°  30^,  s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico.—Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  322,  324, 
map,  1864. 

Santa  Ana.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Va- 
rohio  division  of  the  Tarahumare,  be- 
tween Batopilas  and  Guachochic,  s.  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  324,  1864;  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  I,  446,  1902. 

Santa  Barbara.  The  tenth  Franciscan 
mission  founded  in  California.  The  pre- 
sidio of  Santa  Barbara  was  established  in 
1782,  soon  after  the  founding  of  San 
Buenaventura  mission,  and  it  was  the  in- 
tention to  found  a  mission  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara also,  but  owing  to  lack  of  agreement 
between  the  civil  authorities  and  the 
padres  as  to  the  method  of  organization 
of  the  proposed  seat,  it  was  not  founded 
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till  several  years  later.  Finally,  on  Dec. 
4,  1786,  the  cross  was  raised  and  blessed 
by  Fr.  Lasuen  at  a  place  called  Taynayan 
by  the  natives,  a  mile  or  so  from  the  pre- 
sidio. Owing  to  it  beingthe  rainy  season, 
buildings  were  not  begun  until  later.  Bv 
1790  there  were  438  neophytes.  A  church 
18  X  90  ft,  and  numerous  other  buildings, 
all  roofed  with  tiles,  had  been  complete. 
In  the  next  10  years  the  number  of  neo- 
phytes increased  to  only  864,  though  1,237 
were  baptized  and  only  624  had  died. 
Probably  some  of  the  others  had  been 
allowed  to  live  in  their  own  villages  away 
from  the  mission.  A  new  church  was 
finished  in  1794,  and  by  1800  quite  a 
number  of  new  buildings  had  been 
erected.  At  that  time  there  were  60  neo- 
phytes engaged  in  making  and  weaving 
cloth,  while  a  carpenter  and  a  tanner 
were  regularly  employed  to  teach  the  na- 
tives those  trades.  Within  the  next  few 
vears  234  adobe 
nouses  were 
erected  for  the 
neophytes.  In 
1803  a  mission 
chapel  was  built 
at  8an  Miguel. 
In  1801  an  epi- 
demic carried 
off  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  na- 
tives and  caused 
the  neophytes, 
through  a  pre- 
tended revela- 
tion of  their 
old  deities,  tem- 
porarily to  re- 
nounce Chris- 
tianity, though 
the  Fathers 
knew  nothing  of  this  until  later.  The 
greatest  number  of  neophytes,  1,792, 
was  reached  in  1803;  in  1810  there 
were  1,355.  The  crops  were  good,  aver- 
aging 6,216  bushels  for  the  preceding 
decade;  the  large  stock  numbered  5,670, 
and  small  stock  8,190.  During  the  fol- 
lowing decade  the  crops  increased  some- 
what, but  the  stock  declined.  The  earth- 
quake of  1812  injured  rather  seriously  the 
church,  and  a  new  one,  40  X  165  ft,  was 
begun  in  1815,  and  completed  and  dedi- 
cated in  1820.  This  is  still  standing.  The 
walls  are  6  ft  thick,  of  irregular  sandstone 
blocks  laid  in  cement,  while  the  towers, 
20  ft  square,  are,  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  passageway  in  one  of  them,  solid 
masses  of  stone  and  cement  to  a  height  of 
30  ft.  In  1820  there  were  1,132  neo- 
phytes, in  1830  only  711.  In  1824  there 
was  considerable  trouble  with  the  neo- 
phytes; a  revolt  had  arisen  at  Santa  Inos, 
and  the  Indians  from  Santa  Barbara  de- 
manded that  the  soldiers  at  the  mission 
leave  their  arms  and  withdraw  to  the  pre- 
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sidio.  This  demand  finally  led  to  a  con- 
flict, and  the  natives  fled  to  the  hills  and 
later  to  San  Joaquin  valley.  After  the 
revolt  at  Santa  In^s  and  Purfsima  had 
been  quelled,  the  Indians  were  finally  in- 
duced to  return  by  the  granting  of  a  gen- 
eral pardon .  The  padres  an  d  the  c h urch 
property  were  at  no  time  interfered  with. 
In  1834  there  were  556  neophjftes.  The 
total  number  of  natives  baptized  up  to 
that  time  was  4,658,  of  whom  2,168  were 
children.  In  1840  there  were  still  prob- 
ably 250  ex-neophytes  at  the  mission. 
The  mission  continued  prosperous  even 
after  its  secularization,  and  the  buildings 
were  kept  in  better  condition  than  at 
other  places.  In  1843  it  was  returned  to 
the  control  of  the  padres,  who,  in  1844,  re- 
ported that  they  had  the  greatest  diflSculty 
in  supporting  the  285  souls  dependent 
on  them.  In  1846  the  mission  was  sold 
for  $7,500,  though  the  principal  buildings, 
as  elsewhere, 
remained  in  the 
possession  of 
the  Church,  and 
have  been  bet- 
ter preserved 
than  at  any 
other  California 
mission.  The 
Indians  con- 
nected with 
Santa  Barbara 
belonged  chief- 
ly to  the  Chu- 
mashan  (q.  v.) 
linguistic  fam- 
ily, though 
Yokuts  were 
also  probably 
represented, 
as  many  neo- 
phytes are  reported  as  coming  from  the 
**Tulares.''  (a.b.  l.) 

Santa  Barbara.  A  former  rancheria, 
probably  of  the  Papago,  visited  by  Father 
Kino  in  1706;  situated  4  m.  s.  w.  of  Bu- 
sanic,  near  the  headwaters,  of  the  n. 
branch  of  Altar  r.,  in  Sonora,  Mexico. — 
Kino  cited  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
I,  501,  1884. 

Santa  Catalina  (Saint  Catherine).  A 
mission  town^  probably  Yamasee,  perhaps 
on  St  Cathenne  id.,  Ga.  Its  inhabitants 
revolted  in  1687  against  the  Spaniards, 
destroyed  the  mission,  and  fled  to  the 
English  in  Carolina. 

Santo   OatoUna.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  287,  1723.    St 
Oatherine'i.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  73. 1S55. 

Santa  Catalina.    A  former  Tepehuane 

Eueblo  in  lat  25**  10^,  Ion.  106°,  n.  w. 
>urango,  Mexico,  the  seat  of  a  Jesuit  mis- 
sion founded  by  Geronimo  Ramirez  in 
1596,  but  abandoned  in  1616. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  318,  1864. 

Santa  Catalina  de  los  Tnmas.  A  mission 
founded  by  the  Dominican  Father  Lori- 
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ent.  May  18, 1797,  in  the  n.  part  of  Lower 
California,  50  m.  e.  of  Santo  Tom^  mis- 
sion, about  lat.  31°  2(X.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Indians  between  1827  and  1833. 
This  was  the  last  mission  established  in 
Lower  California.  According?  to  Duflot 
de  Mofras(Voy.,  i,  217,  228, 1844)  the  In- 
dians living  there  were  the  Gueymura. 
See  also  Taylor  in  Browne,  Pac.  Slope, 
app.,  61,  1869. 

Santa  Catarina.  A  settlement  of  the 
Huichol,  consisting  of  only  11  houses  and 
a  temple,  in  the  valley  of  the  middle  Rio 
Chapalagana,  a  n.  e.  tributary  of  the  Rio 
Grande  de  Santiago,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico. — 
Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii,  16,  map, 
147,  1902. 

Toapoli.— Lumholtz,  ibid.,  147  ('where  there  is 
amole  :  Huichol  name). 

Santa  Clara.  The  eighth  Franciscan 
mission  established  in  California.  The 
site  first  chosen  was  near  Guadalupe  r., 
not  far  from  the  head  of  San  Francisco 
bay,  and  about  3  m.  from  its  present  po- 
sition. This  site  was  called  Thamien  oy 
the  natives.  Here  the  mission  was 
founded,  Jan.  12,  1777,  and  dedicated  to 
Santa  Clara  de  Asis.  Cattle  and  supplies 
arrived  from  Monterey  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  work  on  the  buildings  was 
immediately  begun.  The  Indians  were 
at  first  friendly,  but  soon  b^an  to  steal 
cattle,  and  did  not  entirely  desist  even 
after  3  were  killed  and  several  flogged. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  there  had  been  67 
baptisms,  mostly  children.  In  1779  the 
mission  was  twice  flooded,  and  it  was 
decided  to  rebuild  at  another  site  on 
higher  ground.  A  new  church  was  b^un 
in  1781  and  finished  in  1784,  the  finest 
erected  in  California  up  to  that  time. 
This  church  was  considerably  damaged 
by  earthquakes  in  1812  and  later,  and  a 
new  one  was  finally  built  on  the  present 
site  in  1825-26.  Shortly  after  1800  there 
was  considerable  trouble  with  the  natives. 
Many  of  the  neophytes  seem  to  have  rim 
away  at  different  times,  and  the  expedi- 
tions sent  out  to  bring  them  back  were 
attacked  in"  a  few  cases.  The  wealth  of 
the  mission  increased  rapidly.  In  1790 
the  large  stock  numbered  2,817,  small 
stock  886;  in  1800  there  were  about  5,000 
each,  while  in  1810  the  numbers  were 
8,353  and  10,027,  respectively,  with  aver- 
age crops  for  the  two  decades  of  4,600 
and  4,970  bushels.  The  converts  also 
increa^^ed  rapidly,  numbering  927  in  1790, 
1,247  in  1800,  1,332  in  1810,  and  1,357  in 
1820.  The  highest  figure,  1,464,  was 
reached  in  1827,  after  which  the  decline 
was  very  rapid.  The  stock  and  the 
yearly  crops  of  the  mission  had  decreased 
considerably  l)efore  this  time.  The  total 
number  of  natives  baptized  up  to  1834 
was  7,711,  of  whom  3,177  were  children. 
The  death-rate  at  the  mission  was  very 
high.     In    1834    there  were   about  800 


neophytes,  while  in  1840  there  were  only 
290,  with  possibly  150  more  scattered  in 
the  district.  The  mission  was  secular- 
ized in  1837.  By  1840  two-thirds  of  the 
stock  and  apparently  all  of  the  available 
property  hadf  disappeared.  The  mission 
was  returned  to  the  control  of  the  padres 
in  1843,  and  two  years  later  there  were 
about  150  ex-neophytes  connected  with 
the  mission.  After  this  Santa  Clara  mis- 
sion became  a  regular  parish  church,  and 
in  1851  Santa  Clara  CoUe^  was  estab- 
lished in  the  old  mission  buildings.  The 
growth  of  the  college  necessitated  the  reno- 
vation and  enlargement  of  the  buildings, 
so  that  now  there  is  little  remaining  of  the 
old  adobe  structures.  The  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mission  belonged  to 
the  Costanoan  linguistic  family,  and  these 
doubtless  furnished  the  majoritv  of  the 
neophytes,  yet  it  is  probable  that  tne  Mari- 
posan  ( Yokuts)  ana  Moquelumnan  stocks 
were  also  represented.  (a.  b.  l.) 

Santa  Clara.  A  Tewa  pueblo  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  30  m. 
above  Santa  F^,  in  Rio  Arriba  co. ,  N.  Mex. 
The  native  name  of  the  pueblo  is  K '  hap6o, 
said  to  mean  ** where  the  roses  (?)  grow 
near  the  water.  * '  The  nati  ves  assert  that 
their  ancestors  dwelt  in  the  clusters  of 
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artificial  grottos  excavated  in  cliffs  of 
pumice-stone  (Puye  and  Shufinne)  w.  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  this  may  be  true 
of  both  historic  and  prehistoric  times;  but 
the  Santa  Clara  i)eople  probably  were 
not  the  only  Tewa  occupants  of  these 
cliff-lodges.  Santa  Clara  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission,  with  a 
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church  and  monastery  erected  between 
1622  and  1629,  and  was  a  visita  of  the 
miseion  of  San  lldefonso  (q.  v.)  until 
1782,  when  it  was  again  made  a  mission 
with  San  lldefonso  as  its  visita.  Like 
Sia  and  Nambe,  this  pueblo,  according 
to  Bandelier,  doubtless  owed  its  decline 
to  the  constant  inter-killing  ^ing  on  for 
supposed  evil  practices  of  witchcraft,  or 
to  the  ravages  of  disease,  for  in  1782  500 
deaths  occurred  in  this  and  San  Juan 
pueblos  alone  within  two  months  ( Ban- 
delier in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  23, 1892). 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Tano 
pueblo  of  Tuerto,  whose  aboriginal  name 
18  the  same  as  that  of  Santa  Clara.  The 
Santa  Clara  clans  are:  TanK(Sun),  Khung 
(Com),  Tse  (Eagle),  Kea  (Badger), 
Pe  (Tree or  Firewood),  Te  (Cottonwood), 
Na  (Earth),  Po  (Calabash],  D'ye  (Go- 
pher), Kunya  (Turquoise),  Kupi (Coral), 
Yan  (Willow),  and  Pa  (Deer).  There 
are  also  said  to  be  an  Oak  and  a  Cloud 
rlan.     Pop.  277  in  1910.  (^.  ^'^  H,) 

^^,e_ji._HoaKtJ.  fit: id  Dwt*t».  B.  A.  Em  18yi&  {Feixm 
Q&tneh  i^^  S^tbJ.— Curtis,  Aid.  I  (id.*  I.  ISl^, 
lfl07  ('tritffl  Ulte  benr?,'  eo  nwaed  from  tiieiT 
ikualf-sldn  muccftainst  at  first  t bought  fi  be  of 
benr^^JclD ;  Nftvabo  uiUDe^i  Oa.-pa* — fiandi^lJe?  In 
Rltcli,  Nt^w  Mexico,  'm,  1885  (native  luit&e), 
Chpe,— Vetancun  ll&m),  Ciy^tilta,  317.  1871. 
Clapook— Bens videH,  MKmort alt  M»,  1630.  Cnyp*.— 
Otfite  flS98)  In  I>oc.  Ined.,  3tVT„  256,  1871  fton- 
fonoded  with  t^an  Jduii).  6i(nrlk»-*^  — Stcven- 
mti.  PeuwMS.  vtM^»b„  B.  A,  E..  l^?(Pet'0*tniime 
oflh&pueblnL  Giew*ta4-ft\— Ibid,  HainHkU.— 
Hodft*.  field  noten,  B.  A.  K..  181*5  (T&jjh  HAme). 
Hiibi'Ttt^—Ibkl..  l!^M  (anotiief  fona  of  Taoa 
name).  MMl-pha^L-'lbld.  (Pfeuri^  iiume). 
Kfck-jMi.— Juuvi'tifeAu  In  Ciilh.  PI  on.,  It  uo.  9. 12. 
liPOtJ.  KUip*.  — IlfilK^.,  fltld  notes,  B.  A.  £,,1895 
(A£:*^iiiiii]ttti]e).  K*i'F'fc-— Ib[d.  (Cochltlniime). 
Kio-ho'.— Ittkl.  ft^iin  Jimri  and  Sftii  lldefntiM 
forms.  K*-Po.— B(LndeUi.-r  (1B88)  In  T'TOt.  Coiie» 
An!.,>ll,  ^l&7,  ImQU,  K*-sjo.— Baudelier  In  ArclJ. 
lUf^t  PwpL-rsi,  ni,  124,  l&ii.  ISSO  (native  tMtmB  of 
pueblos  Kfc-Poo.— BAndelier,  G114e4  Mftii,  232. 
Ij&ii3,  K»-peii.— Bundtlier  In  Art^li.  Inst.  Fnpefs. 
IV,  64,  Iga-J.  Kipuaff.— BkTiht^n  in  Hth  Rep- B.  A .  E. , 
§7,  imH  ( II  n  n  i>  Ti  a  me  1 .  K'  hik4bbu. — H  ^  "IffPt  ^^t' '  '1 
notes,  Bi  A,  K..  l?^J6  il'ili'Ui  imint').  K'b*-p'-fl.— 
Ibid.  ( ow n  Biimt^ K  Bimta  Clim,  — Ofiiitt;  {l^H \  in 
Doc-lli^,,  XVI,  I  If.,  1871.  B,  Clwa.— Trepy,  Mft|> 
Am^.  Sept.t  I'i^i  ( 'i  Shi-4p''ft'fi,— IlwlK^i.  field 
nott^,  R,  A.  E..  1  liAiuel.    EVClirm,— 

U^  An vi  I  le,  41  n  P  A  r ; -  r .  .fit  17*15 .  S J  Oln*,— Dtf 
risle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Flor.,  1708. 

Santa  Clara.  A  collective  term  used  to 
designate  the  Indians  formerly  living 
within  the  territory  or  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Santa  Clara  mission,  Santa  Clara 
CO. ,  Cal.  They  were  Thamien,  with  their 
divisions  into  Gergecensens  and  Socoisu- 
kas  (Taylorin  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  23, 1860). 

Santa  Clara.  A  former  villase  in  Cali- 
fornia, so  called  by  the  padres  ofSan  Carlos 
mission.  Its  peoi>le  are  said  to  have  been 
Esselen.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

Santa  Coleta.  A  group  of  rancherias, 
evidently  of  the  Alchedoma,  near  the  Rio 
Colorado  in  w.  Arizona,  about  50  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  Bill  Williams  fork.  They 
were  visited  and  so  named  by  Fray  Fran- 
dsoo  Garc6s  in  1776. 


BaaohMiu  de  Santa  Ool«ia.«0ai0te  (1776),  Diary, 
424,1900. 

Santa  Crai  (Holy  Cross).  The  twelfth 
Franciscan  mission  established  in  Califor- 
nia. The  proposed  site  was  personally  ex- 
amined by  Fr.  Lasuen,  who  found  the 
natives  friendly  and  ready  to  help.  Sup- 
plies and  native  assistants  were  sent  from 
the  neighboring  missions,  especially  Santa 
Clara,  and  the  mission  was  formally 
founded  Sept.  26, 1791,  at  the  place  where 
is  now  situated  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Santa  Clara  co.  At  the  end  of  the  vear 
there  were  84  neophytes.  In  1792  there 
were  224,  and  the  highest  number,  523,  was 
reached  in  1796.  In  1800  there  were  492. 
At  this  time  the  mission  had  2,354  head 
of  cattle  and  horses,  and  2,083  of  small 
stock,  while  thecropfortheyearamoimted 
to  4,300  bushels.  The  church,  30  by  112 
ft  and  25  ft  hieh,  with  stone  front,  was 
completed  and  dedicated  in  1794.  In  1797 
a  number  of  colonists  arrived  from  Mex- 
ico and  settled  just  across  the  river  Lo- 
renzo from  the  mission.  This  settlement 
caused  the  missionaries  much  trouble, 
and  seems  to  have  demoralized  the  In- 
dians. In  1798  the  padre  in  chaive  was 
much  discouraged  with  the  outlook  and 
reported  that  138  neophytes  had  deserted. 
He  protested  against  the  settlement,  but 
without  effect.  The  numberof  neophytes 
remained  about  the  same  for  the  next  20 
years,  being  507  in  1810,  and  461  in  1820. 
The  livestock  increased  and  the  crops 
continued  good.  In  1812  one  of  the  fa- 
thers was  murdered  bv  some  of  the  neo- 
phytes, who  plead  in  d.efense  that  he  was 
excessively  cruel,  had  flogged  two  of  them 
todeath,  and  was  inventing  further  instru- 
ments of  torture.  In  1818  and  1819  there 
was  considerable  friction  between  the 
mission  fathers  and  the  authorities  at 
Brancifort,  all  but  three  of  the  neophytes 
leaving  the  mission  at  onetime  for  fear  of 
attack.  After  1820  the  mission  continued 
prosperous,  but  the  population  decreased, 
there  beine  320  neophytes  in  1830,  and 
about  250  m  1834.  The  total  number  of 
natives  baptized  up  to  that  time  was 
2,216,  of  whom  939  were  children.  With- 
in 4  years  after  its  secularization  most  of 
the  property  had  disappeared.  In  1839 
there  were  70  Indians  reported  at  the 
mission,  with  perhaps  as  many  more  scat- 
tered in  the  district  In  1 840  a  number  of 
building  were  destroyed  and  the  church 
was  injured  by  an  earthauake.  After 
1842  the  mission  was  r^araed  as  a  part 
of  Brancifort;  the  build mgs  had  then  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mission  belong  to 
the  Costanoan  linguistic  family.  The 
mission  had  neophytes  from  the  follow- 
ing villages,  all  m  the  present  county  of 
Santa  Cruz  ( Taylor,  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5, 
1860):  Achilla,  Aestaca,  Agtism,  Apil, 
Aulintac,  Chalumu,  Chanech,  Chicutae, 
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Ghoromi,  Coot,  Hanzanrni,  Hotfrochtac, 
Huachi,  Hualquilme,  Huocom,  Locobo, 
Luchasmi,  Mallin,  Nohioalli,  Ochoyos, 
Onbi,  Osacalis  (Souquel),  Payanmin, 
Sachuen,  Sa^,  Shiuguermi,  8horemee, 
Sio  (Dotchmm,  Tejey,  Tomoy,  Turami, 
Utalliam,  Wallanmi,  Yeunaba,  Yeunata, 
Yeunator.  (a.  b.  l.) 

Santa  Cmi.  A  former  Tewa  pueblo,  sit- 
nated  s.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  30  m.  n.  w. 
of  Santa  F6,  at  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  the  same  name.  It  was  abandoned 
probably  about  the  time  of  the  Pueblo  re- 
volt of  1680-92,  but  was  refounded  with 
29  families  in  1706  and  a  mission  estab- 
lished. The  place  gradually  became  civil- 
ized, and  is  now  a  ** Mexican'*  town. 
La  OaiadA.— Prince.  Hist  N.  Mex.,  819.  1888  (or 
Santa  Cruz).  Santa  Crui  da  la  Caflada.— ViUa- 
Befior.  Theatro  Am.,  pt  2,  418. 1748.  Santa  Maria 
da  Orado.— Cuervo  ( 1706)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  228, 1889  (musion  name  from  1706); 
Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776. 

Santa  Crai.  A  settlement,  chiefly  of 
Lipan,  at  which  a  Spanish  mission  was 
established  in  1762;  situated  in  the  valley 
of  San  Jos6,  halfway  between  San  SabA 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Texas. 
San  Lorenzo  da  la  Santa  Oruz.— Arricivita  quoted 
by  Buschmann,  SpUren  d.  aztek.  Spr.,807, 1859. 

Santa  Crni.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  of 
Sonora,  Mexico,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  called  Contla  ( Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
344, 1864).  Probably  situated  on  the  Rio 
Sonora,  about  lat.  SO**. 

Santa  Crni.  One  of  the  Apalachee 
towns  of  Florida,  mentioned  in  the  letter 
of  Apalachee  chiefs  to  Charles  II,  King  of 
Spain,  in  1688.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  76,  1884. 

Santa  Crni  de  Mayo.  A  settlement  of 
the  Mayo  on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  Mayo, 
about  12  m.  above  its  mouth,  s.  w.  So- 
nora, Mexico. 

Santa  Cruz  da  Mayo.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  856, 
1864.  S.  Ona.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in  8t6cklein, 
Neue  Welt-Bott,  1?26. 

Santa   Enlalia.     A  former   rancheria, 

frobably  of  the  Sobaipuri,  visited  by 
ather  Kino  in  1700.  Situated  slightly 
N.  w.  of  Bosanic,  immediately  s.  of  the 
present  Arizona-Sonora  boundary. 
Santa  Tulalia.— Veneffas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i.  800.  1759 
(misprint).  Sta  Enlalia.— Early  writer  quoted  by 
Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  359,  1889.  St  Enla- 
lia.—Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  860, 1889. 

Santa  F6  ( Holy  Faith ) .     A  former  Cora 

Eueblo  and  seat  of  a  mission  with  San 
dego and  San  Juan  Bautista  as  its  visitas. 
Situated  near  the  n.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  de  Santiago,  Ion.  104°  40^,  Jalisco, 
Mexico. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  280, 
1864. 

Santa  F6,  A  Seminole  town  on  the  B. 
fork  of  Suwannee  r.,  Fla.,  in  1822. 
Santo  F^— Romans,  Fla.,  280.  1775.  Saata-fee- 
talofa.— Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  806.1822. 
Santa  Oertrndis  (Saint  Gertrude).  A 
mission  founded  in  1751  by  Father  Consag 
on  the  E.  side  of  Lower  California,  lat  27^ 


58^.  The  Indians,  who  spoke  a  Oochimi 
dialect,  numbered  about  1,000  in  1767. 
(See  Hervas,  Saggio,  7^-80,  1787;  Taylor 
in  Browne,  Res.  Fac.   Slope,  app.,  50, 


Santa  Gertmdis.  A  small  Huichol 
rancheria,  with  a  temple,  in  Jalisco, 
Mexico. 

Santo  OertnidM.~Liimholts,  Unknown  ^ez.,  ii, 
16,  map,  1902. 

Santa  In^  (Saint  A^es).  The  nine- 
teenth Franciscan  mission  established  in 
California;  founded  Sept.  17,  1804,  at  a 
place  called  by  the  natives  Alajulapu, 
about  25  m.  from  Santa  Barbara,  and 
nearly  as  far  from  Purfsima.  A  large 
number  of  neophytes  from  Santa  Barbara 
and  Purfsima  attended  the  opening  cere- 
monjr,  and  many  remained  at  the  new 
mission.  On  the  same  day  27  children 
were  baptized.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
year  there  were  225  neo{)hvtes,  in  1810 
there  were  628,  while  the  highest  number. 
768,  was  reached  in  1816.  In  material 
things  the  mission  prospered,  having  7,720 
head  of  large  stock  in  1820,  5,100  of  small 
stock,  and  an  average  annual  crop  for  the 
preceding  decade  of  4,340  bushels.  The 
,  stock  increased  and  the  crops  continued 
good  for  another  decade,  between  1822 
and  1S27  supplies  to  the  value  of  $10,767 
being  fumisned  the  presidio  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  first  church  was  seriously  in- 
jured by  an  earthquake  in  1812,  and  a 
new  one  of  adobe  lined  with  brick,  which 
still  stands,  was  completed  in  .1817.  In 
1824  there  was  a  revolt  of  the  neophytes 
at  Santa  In^s,  and  a  conflict  between  them 
and  the  soldiers,  a  large  part  of  the  mis- 
sion buildings  being  burned,  and  the  hoe- 
tile  Indians  fleeing,  apparently  to  Purf- 
sima (q.  V. ).  In  1830  there  were  408  neo- 
phytes, but  the  number  decreased  to  344 
m  1834.  Up  to  that  time  1,323  natives 
had  been  baptized,  of  whom  757  were 
children.  In  1840  there  were  still  about 
300  Indians  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  mission  were  generally  pros- 
perous. In  1844  Santa  Ines  was  reported 
to  have  had  264  neophytes,  with  sufficient 
resources  for  their  support.  After  this 
the  property  of  the  mission  rapidly  de- 
clined, and  m  1846  the  land  was  sold  for 
$7,000,  but  the  building  and  church  prop- 
erty remained  in  the  chaive  of  the  padre. 
In  1844  an  ecclesiastical  college  was  opened 
at  Santa  In^,  but  it  was  abandoned  6 
years  later.  The  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  mission  belonged  to  Bie 
Chumashan  (q.  v.)  linguistic  family,  to 
which  most  of  its  neophytes  probably  be- 
longed. Many  came  from  the  Chtmnel 
isUmds,  especially  Santa  Rosa.  Some  of 
the  neophytes  were  skilled  workers  in 
silver  and  carved  leather,  and  their  work 
and  productions  were  and  still  are  highly 
prized  for  their  excellence  and  artistic 
merit.  (a.  b.  L.J 
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Sante  Inte.  A  reservation  of  nnsor- 
ve^ed,  unpatented  land,  occupied  by  52 
Mission  Indians  in  1909;  situated  240  m. 
from  Mission  Tula  River  agency,  in  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  not  far  from  the  old  Santa 
In^  mission,  s.  Cal.  These  Indians  were 
located  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church  and  also  what  is  known  as  Uie 
college  grants.  Legal  steps  were  taken 
several  years  ago  to  obtain  for  the  use  of 
these  Indians  the  lands  on  which  they 
had  resided,  and  which  they  had  culti- 
vated for  many  years,  but  the  question 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Santa  Taes.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902, 175. 1908. 

Santa  Isabel.  A  Dieguefio  village  about 
50  m.  N.  E.  of  San  Diego,  s.  Cal.  Fop.  125 
in  1873.  The  name  is  now  given  to  a 
reservation  of  29.845  acres  of  waterless, 
mountainous  stock  land,  with  284  inhab- 
itants. 

Saata  Intbella.— Audubon  (1849),  Weftem  Jour., 
109. 1906.  Santa  Tubal.— Ames,  Rep.  Miss.  Inds., 
6.  1878.    8t  Isabella.— Emory,  Recon..  614, 1848. 

Santa  Iiabel.  A  group  of  Mohave  ran- 
cherias,  visited  and  so  named  by  Fray 
Francisco  Garc^  in  1776;  situated  at  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Needles,  s.  b. 
Cal.— Garc^,  Diarv  (1776),  234,  1900. 

Santa  Iiabel.  Mentioned  as  the  last 
Yuma  rancheria  on  the  s.  side  of  the  Rio 
Gila;  visited  by  Father  Kino  in  Nov. 
1701.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  497, 
1884. 

Santa  Laeia.  A  former  visitation  town 
of  San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman  mission, 
situated  10  leagues  distant  from  it,  about 
lat.  28^,  Lower  California.  Its  inhabit- 
ants were  Cochimi.  See  Venegas,  Hist. 
Cal.,  I,  421;  ii,  198,  1759. 

Santa  Lnoia  de  Aenera.  A  Spanish  mis- 
sion of  the  17th  centurv,  established  at 
the  Timucuan  town  of  Acuera,  on  the  b. 
coast  of  Florida,  s.  of  Cape  Caflaveral. 
It  was  probablj;  destroyed,  with  the  other 
Timucuan  missions,  in  the  invasion  of  the 
hostile  Creeks  and  Carolina  troops  about 
1706.    Distinct  from  Acquera.     (.i.  m.) 

Santa  Margarita.  A  name  applied  by 
Fray  Francisco  Garc^s  (Diary,  411, 1900) 
in  1776  to  a  rancheria,  probably  of  the 
Walapai,  near  the  Cerbat  mts.  of  w. 
Arizona. 

Santa  Margarita.  Given  by  Bancroft 
(Nat.  Races,  i,  460,  1874)  as  a  Luisefio 
village  of  California,  but  it  perhaps  be- 
longed to  the  Shoshonean  Kawia. 

Santa  Maria  (Saint  Mary).  A  settle- 
mentj  probably  of  a  people  speaking  a 
Cochimi  dialect,  situated  5  leagues  n.  of 
the  mission  of  Nuestra  Seflora  de  Guad- 
alupe, above  lat.  27°,  Lower  California. 
In  1745  it  was  a  visita  of  the  mission  men- 
tioned. See  Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  198, 
1759. 

Santa  Maria  de  lot  Bolorei  (Saint  Mary 
of  the  Sorrows ) .  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jova,  with  180  inhabitants  m  1730;  situ- 
ated in  s.  Sonora,  Mexico,  near  Rio  Viejo, 


a  tributarr  of  the  Tagui.  It  formed  a 
-visita  of  the  mission  of  Teopari  prior  to 
the  abandonment  of  that  pueblo  on  ac- 
count of  Apache  depredations  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century. 
i>olor0a.— Blvera  (1780}  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  6M,  18M.  Lm  DoLbtm.— Orosoo  j 
Bena,  Oeog.,  845,  1864.  Santa  Maria  de  loa  Do- 
loret.— Rivera  (1780)  cited  by  Bandeller  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  r^,  610, 1802. 

Santa  Maria  de  Palaxy.  A  settlement 
at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  r.,  Santa  Rosa 
CO.,  w.  Fla.,  probably  one  of  the  villages 
into  which  the  remnant  of  the  Apalachee 
was  gathered  after  1718. 

Santa  Maria  Magdalena.  A  mission 
founded  bv  Father  Lanck's  two  associates, 
Ames  ana  Diez,  at  Cabuiakaamang,  in 
lat  30®  or  31**,  Lower  California.  It  was 
the  last  Jesuit  mission  established  in  that 
territory.  For  reference  to  ita  language, 
see  Buschmann,  Spuren^  472,  1858,  and 
consult  also  Venegas,  Hist.  Oil.,  ii,  199, 
1759. 


Oabi^i 


.— Clavljero,  Hist  Bala  Cal..  106, 


1852.  OabniaTraainaiif.~<rfavigero,  Storia  iella 
Cal.,  II,  181.  1780.  Oabigakamaaff.— Shea.  Cath. 
Miss..  90,  1866.  Santa  Karia.— Taylor  quoted  by 
Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app.,  50,  1869.  Santa 
Maria  da  loa  Angalet  da  Kara  Jnaoama.— Taylor  in 


Cal.  Fanner,  Jan.  24. 1862.  8t.Kary*i.— 8hea,op.cit 

Santa  Maria  Magdalena.  A  former  Te- 
moris  pueblo  in  Chinipas  valley,  w.  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico;  pop.  585 in  1678. — Oroz- 
co  y  Berra,  Geog.,  324,  1864. 

Santa  Marta  (Saint  Martha).    A  visita  of 
San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman  mission  and 
situated  11  leases  from  it,  in  lat  28^, 
Lower  California,  in  1745. 
Santa  Martha.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  it,  196, 1760. 

Santa  Monica.  A  visita  of  San  Ignacio 
de  Kadakaman  mission,  situated  7  leagues 
from  it,  about  lat  28^,  Lower  California, 
in  1745.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  il,  198, 
1769. 

Santan  (corruption  of  Span.  Santa  Ana). 
A  Pima  settlement  on  the  n.  bank  of  Rio 
Gila,  opposite  the  Pima  agency,  s.  Ariz. 
Ao'poliidm.— Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  28, 1906 
(native  name,  of  unknown  meaning). 

Santa  Hynfk.  A  visita  of  San  Ignacio  de 
Kadakaman  mission,  situated  5  leagues 
from  it,  about  lat  28°,  Lower  California, 
in  1745. 

Santa  Hympha.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  421, 1769. 
SanU  ir7nfa.~Ibid.,  n,  198, 1769. 

Santa  Olalla.  A  '*  la^na,"  or  perhaps 
more  strictly  a  flat  subject  to  inundation, 
which  in  the  18th  century  contained  some 
Yuma  rancherias;  situated  in  n.  Lower 
California,  lat  82**  33^,  somewhat  above 
the  entrance  of  New  r.  to  the  main  flood- 
plain  of  the  Rio  O^lorado,  6  to  10  m.  w. 
of  the  latter  and  about  8  leagues  w.  s.  w. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Gila.  It  was  notable, 
at  the  time  named,  as  the  end  of  the 
Yuma  and  the  beginning  of  the  Cajuen- 
che  settlements.  The  GDmeya  also  de- 
scended "to  this  land  to  eat  calabashes 
and  other  fruits  of  the  river. ' '  See  Cones, 
Garc^s  Diary  (1775-^),  165  et  seq.,  1900. 
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Santa  XuUlla.-Ooileft.  op.  dt,  165.  BaataOlaUa.— 
Ibid.  Santa  0U7a.--?bId.,  paarim.  StBiilaUa.— 
Ibid. 

Sante  BIta  (Holy  Rite).  The  Spanish 
name  of  what  was  probably  an  ancient 
settlement  of  the  Tepecano,  or  of  a  re- 
lated tribe,  bnt  oocnpied  since  early  in 
the  18th  century  by  Tlaxcaltec  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards  for  defense 
againstthe  **  Chichi  mecs";  situated  about 
15  m.  8.  E.  of  Bolafloe,  in  Jalisco,  Mex- 
ico.— Hrdlidka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  v,  425, 
1903. 

Santa  Boia  (Saint  Rose).  A  Fftpago 
village  s.  of  the  Rio  Gila  and  w.  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.  It  contained  120  inhabi- 
tants in  1858,  160  families  under  Chief 
Anastasio  in  1865,  and  about  400  people 
in  1869  (see  Ind.  Aff.  Reps,  for  dates 
given,  also  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
19,  1863 ;  Browne,  Apache  Country,  291, 
1869) .  The  adjacent  mountain  of  Santa 
Rosa  is  a  sacred  place  in  Pima  and  Pa- 
pago  mythology. 

Santa  Bosa.  A  name  applied  by  Fray 
Francisco  Garc^,  in  1771,  to  a  group  of 
Quigyuma  (**  Jalliquamay")  rancherias 
on  the  E.  siae  of  the  lower  Rio  Colorado, 
about  lat.  32®  18^,  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico. When  he  revisited  the  place  in  1775 
the  settlements  were  abandoned,  the 
Quigyuma  having  moved  to  the  w.  side 
of  the  river  in  Lower  California. — Garo6s, 
Diary  (1775),  182,  1900. 

Santa  Bosa.  A  iformer  Cora  pueblo  and 
a  visita  of  the  mission  of  Peyotan,  near  the 
w.  bank  of  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  lat.  22*»  45^, 
Jalisco,  Mexico  (Orozoo  y  Berra,  Geoff., 
280,  1864).  The  place  now  consists  of  a 
few  houses  occupied  by  Mexicans. 

Santa  Bosa.  A  small  Kawia  settlement 
on  a  reservation  of  unsurveyed,  unpat- 
ented land  under  the  San  Jacm to  agency, 
in  Riverside  co.,  s.  Cal.  The  reservation 
contained  77  inhabitants  in  1909. 

Santa  Boia.  A  Cora  settlement  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Rio  Jesus  Marfa,  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  territory  of  Tepic,  Mex- 
ico.—Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii,  16, 
map,  1902. 

Santa  BoiaUa  Mnlege.  A  former  Indian 
settlement  and  Spanish  mission  on  the 
E.  shore  of  Lower  California,  half  a 
league  from  Mulege  r.,  lat.  26'*  55^  The 
mission  was  founded  in  1705  by  Padre 
Juan  M.  Basualda,  and  in  1745,  accord- 
ing to  Venegas  (Hist.  Cal.,  n,  197-198. 
1759),  had  two  visitas,  Santfsima  Trini- 
dad and  San  Marcos.  The  old  settle- 
ment was  abandoned  in  1815  by  the  few 
remaining  inhabitants  on  account  of  the 
establishment  there  of  a  depot  for  exiles 
from  Sonora  and  Sinaloa.  See  Venegas, 
Hist.  Cal.,  I,  381;  ii,  197,  1759. 
Oarmaana  Oalax^.— Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  s..  v,  186, 
1867  (after  early  document).  Moldl— Duflot  de 
Molra6,£xpl.,l,219,228,238,lSi4.  Miilaf«.-Vene- 


nt8,Hi8t.Ga]..l,  886.  1760.  SanU  Eoaalia  da  Mo- 
Ima.— Tavlor  in  Browne.  Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app.,  49, 
im.  8.Eoa^diMal6ff^.-ClaTigero,6toi1adella 
Gal.,  n,  186. 1789. 

Santa  Tereia.  The  northernmost  Cora 
I>ueblo  and  formerly  the  seat  of  a  mission; 
situated  in  the  Sierra  de  Nayarit,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico, 
ilnemaldai.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  489, 
1902  (native  name,  after  a  mythical  personage). 
Santa  Teraga.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  280, 1864. 

Santa  Tnte.    See  Santa  Inh, 

Santee  {Isaflyati,  from  itafl  'knife,' 
contraction  of  isafUa-mde  'knife  lake,' 
Dakota  name  for  Mille  Lacs,  and  ati,  *  to 
pitch  tents  at ' ).  An  eastern  division  of 
the  Dakota,  comprising  the  Mdewakanton 
and  Wahpekute,  sometimes  also  the  Sis- 
seton  and  Wahijeton.  Hennepin  ( 1680 ) , 
who  probably  included  only  the  Mde- 
wakanton, says  (Descr.  La.,  Shea's  trans., 
203,  1880):  **In  the  neighborhood  of  L. 
Buade  are  many  other  lakes,  whence 
issue  several  rivers,  on  the  banks  of  which 
live  the  Issati,  Nadouessans,  Tinthonha 
(which  means  prairie-men),  Ouadeba- 
thon  River  People,  Chongaskethon  Dog, 
or  Wolf  tribe  (for  chonga  amons;  these 
nations  means  dog  or  wolf),  and  other 
tribes,  all  which  we  comprise  under  the 
name  Nadouessiou  [Sioux]."  In  Le 
Sueur's  list  (1700)  the  Issati  are  omitted 
and  the  Mdewakanton  (written  Mendeou- 
cantons )  inserted,  for  the  first  time.  The 
name  Santee  was  applied  by  the  Mis- 
souri River  Dakota  to  all  those  of  the 
Soup  living  on  Mississippi  and  lower 
innesota  rs.,  the  Mdewakanton,  Wah- 
pekute, Wahpeton,  and  Sisseton.  Ram- 
sey (Rep.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1849,  74, 1850}  and 
Riggs  limit  the  use  of  the  term  to  desig- 
nate the  Mdewakanton.  McGee  (15m 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  160,  1897)  includes  only 
the  Wahpekute,  which  has  been  the  usual 
application  of  the  term  since  1862,  when 
the  two  tribes  were  gathered  on  the 
Santee  res.  in  Knox  co..  Neb.  Reyata 
is  mentioned  as  a  band  and  Ptansinta  as 
a  village  of  the  Santee. 

The  tribes  forming?  this  group  joined 
under  the  collective  name  in  the  follow- 
ing treaties  with  the  United  States: 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  15,  1830; 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  13,  1830;  Bellevue, 
Neb.,  Oct  15,  1836;  Washington,  D.  0., 
Feb.  19,  1867;  Fort  Laramie,  Wyo.,  Apr. 
29,  1868.  See  Dakota^  and  the  Santee 
divisions  above  given. 
Daootaa  of  the  St.  Peter'i.— Warren,  Dacota  Coun- 
try, 17,  1856.  Baatern  Sioux.— JelTeiTS,  French 
Dom.  Amer.,  pt.  i,  45,  176L  Eaantiea.— Riggs, 
Dakota  Oram,  and  Diet.,  92.  1852.  E.  Seihona.— 
Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1 741.  Et-aah*-ali-ter.— Ram- 
sey in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1849,  78. 1850  (pronun- 
ciation).    EMoa.— Ibid.     Hiaantiiitoii.— Jefferys 


(1768) ,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776.  lumati.— Ramsey, 
IOC.  clt.  (trans,  'people  of  the  knife').  Isaati.— 
Keill,  Hist.  Minn.,  51,  1858.  Isaatie  Dakotaa.— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Phllol.  Mo.  Val.,  map,  1862. 
laantioa.— Riggs,  Dakota  Oram,  and  Diet,  92, 
1852.  I-aan'-tU.— Hayden,  op.  cit.  871.  Isaati- 
toii.*De  I'lale  (1700),  map  of  La.,  in  Neill,  Hisu 
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Minn.,  164,  1858.  iMBTato.—Seirmour,  Sketches 
Minn.,  17, 1850.  iMmyiiti.— Williamson  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  i,  248,  1851.  I«itit.— Barda, 
Enaayo,  238, 1723.  iMMuntiet.— Morgan  in  N.  Am. 
Rev.,  44,  Jan.  1870.  lasanti.— Sesnnour,  op.  cit., 
162.  iMaqoi.— La  Ghesnaye  (1697)  in  Maigry, 
D6c.,  VI,  6,  1886.  liMony.— Ibid.  IsMti.— Hen- 
nepin, New  Discov.,  174,  1698.  laaatie.— Bowles, 
Map  Am.,  1784.  laaatriaaa.— Hennepin,  op.  cit, 
99.  I-ts<*-tL— Matthews,  Bthnog.  Hidatsa,  161, 
1877  (Hidatsa  name).  Isal^— Du  Lhnt  (1678)  in 
Margry,  D^c,  vi,  ^  1886.  Lower  Sioux.— ud. 
All.  Rep.,  52, 1858.  VadSeaoeroaoas  s^doatairot.— 
Tailhan  in  Perrot,  M4m.,  840,  note,  1864.  ITatioa 
dn  boeof.— Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii,  pt. 2, 81,  note, 
1864.  Baatas.— Parker,  Jour^  45, 1842.  Santees.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  554.  18^.  Saatoe  Sioux.— Poole, 
Among'  Sioux,  81,  1881.  Saatie.— Ramsey  in 
Ind.  jOr.  Rep.  for  1849,  86, 1860.  Saatie  bauds.— 
U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  rv,  464,  1860.  Saatie 
Sioux.— H.  R.  Doc.  57.  25th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  2, 1887. 
SanxoftheWood.— Trumball,  Ind.  Wars,  185, 1851. 
Soioux  of  the  Seat.— Le  Sneur  (1700)  quoted  by 
NeiU.  Hist.  Minn..  170. 1856.  Soiouxofthe Woods.^ 
Chauvlgnerie  (1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  557.  1853.  Sedeatarj  Hadouesseroas.— 
Minn.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  ii.  pt  2,  81,  note,  1864. 
iiottx  do  rSst— Le  Sueur  (itOO)  in  Margrv,  D6c.. 
VI,  78. 1886.  Sioux  of  the  River.  —Seymour.  Sketches 
Minn.,  185,  1850.  Sioux  of  the  Woods.— Smith, 
Bouquet  Exped.,  70, 1766.  Sioux  orieatanx.- Per- 
rot, M6moire,  232,  notes.  1864.  Sioux s^deataireo.— 
Ibid.  Siouxs  of  the  River  St  Peter's.— Treaty  of 
1815  in  U.  &  Ind.  Treat,  869,  1878.  Upper  Da- 
kotas.— Ramsey  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU.,  i,  49, 
1872. 

Santoe.  A  tribe,  i>robably  Siooan.  for- 
merly residing  on  middle  Santee  r.,  8.  C, 
where  Lawson  in  17(X)  found  their  plan- 
tations extending  for  many  miles.  One 
of  their  villages  was  called  Hickeran. 
While  friendly  to  the  white  people,  they 
were  at  war  with  the  coast  tribes.  Ac- 
cording to  Rivers  (Hist  S.  C,  94,  1874), 
they  had  two  villages  with  43  warriors  in 
1715,  and  were  then  settled  70  m.  n.  of 
Charleston.  Bartram  (Trav.,  64,  1791) 
tells  us  that  in  1715  they  sided  with  the 
Yamasee against  theBritish,  and  that  they 
were  attacked  and  reduced  by  the  Creeks, 
who  were  al  lies  of  the  British.  It  appears 
from  South  Carolina  colonial  documents 
that  the  Santee  and  Congeree  were  cut 
off  by  the  "Itwans  and  CcSsaboys,'*  coast 
tribes  in  the  English  interest,  and  the 
prisoners  sold  as  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies  in  1716.  Those  that  escaped 
were  probably  incorporated  with  the 
Catawba.  Lawson  states  that  their 
chief  was  an  absolute  ruler  with  power 
of  life  and  death  over  his  tribe,  an  in- 
stance of  despotism  very  rare  among 
Indians.  Their  distinguished  dead  were 
buried  on  the  tops  of  mounds,  built  low 
or  high  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
deceased,  with  ridge  roofs  supported  by 
poles  over  the  graves  to  shelter  tneni  from 
the.  weather.  On  these  poles  were  hung 
rattles,  feathers,  and  other  offerings  from 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  The 
corpse  of  an  ordinary  person  was  care- 
fully dressed,  wrapped  in  bark,  and  ex- 
posed on  a  platform  for  several  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  oneof  hisnearest  kinsmen, 
with  face  blackened  in  token  of  grief, 
stood  guard  near  the  spot  and  chanted  a 


mournful  euloffy  of  the  dead.  Theground 
around  the  platform  was  kept  carefully 
swept,  and  all  the  dead  man's  belongings — 
gun,  bow,  and  feather  robes— were  placed 
near  by.  As  soon  as  the  flesh  had  soft- 
ened it  was  stripped  from  the  bones  and 
burned,  and  the  bones  themselves  were 
'  cleaned,  the  skull  being  wrapped  sepa- 
ratelv  in  a  cloth  woven  of  opossum  hair. 
The  bones  were  then  put  into  a  box,  from 
which  they  were  taken  out  annually  to 
be  again  cleaned  and  oiled.  In  this  way 
some  families  had  in  their  possession  the 
bones  of  their  ancestors  for  several  gen- 
erations. Places  where  warriors  had  been 
killed  were  sometimes  distinguished  by 
piles  of  stones  or  sticks,  to  which  every 
passing  Indian  added  another.  After 
the  manner  of  the  Cherokee  and  other 
Southern  tribes  the  Santee  kept  com  in 
storehouses  raised  on  posts  ana  plastered 
with  clay.  They  made  beautiful  feather 
robes  and  wove  doth  and  Bashes  of  hair. 
Consult  Lawson,  Hist.  Carolina,  repr. 
1860;  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  Eiust, 
80,1894.  (J.  M.) 

BaatM.— Lawson  (1700),  Hiat.  Carolina,  34,  1860. 
Barateet.— Mills,  Stat.  S.  C,  736,  1826.  S«reteb.— 
Lawson  (1700),  op.  cit,  45.  ZaatdM.— Howe  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  166, 1864. 

San  Teodoro  ( SaintTheodore) .  A  name 
applied  by  M^zi^res,  in  1778,  to  one  of  two 
l&wehash  villages  visited  by  him  on 
upper  Red  r.,  Texas. — Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I,  649,  663,  1886. 

Santiago  (Saint  James).  A  Tigua  pueblo 
in  New  Mexico  in  1626  ( Zdrate-Salmer6n, 
CO.  1629,  cited  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i, 
600,1882).  AccordingtoBandelier(Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  227, 1892)  it  was  situated 
about  bi  m.  above  Bernalillo,  on  the  Mesa 
del  Cangelon. 

Santiaiii.  A  Kalapooian  tribe  formerly 
residing  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
an  B.  tributary  of  the  Willamette,  in 
Oregon .  They  are  now  on  Grande  Ronde 
res.,  where  they  numbered  23  in  1906. 
In  1909  the  number  officially  reported  was 
only  5,  the  remainder  evidently  having 
received  patents  for  their  lands  and 
become  citizens.  In  1877  Gatschet  was 
able  to  learn  of  4  bands,  Chamifu,  Chan- 
champenau,  Chanchantu,  and  Chantkaip, 
which  had  formerly  existed  in  the  tribe. 
AlUQpam.— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877 
(Atfalati  name).  Saataims.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  469, 
1866.  Baataiaas.— Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 40th 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  27,  1867.  Santiam.— Dayton 
treaty,  1866. in  U.S.Ind.Treat.,  18.1878.  Saatiaa.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  206,  1861.  Sautaina.— Ind.  AfT., 
Rep.  1864,608,  1866.  Tsaahalpamamlm.— Oatschet 
Labnlut  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Lakmiut  name). 

Santfiiina  Trinidad  (Most  Holy  Trinity). 
A  Cochimi  village  and  visita  of  Santa  Ro- 
salia Mulege  mission  in  1745,  situated  6 
leagues  s.  se.  therefrom,  lat  26°  5y, 
Lower  California. — Venegas,  Hist  Cal., 
II,  198,  1759. 

Santiiimo  Hombre  de  Maria  (Most  Holy 
Name  of  Mary).    A  Franciscan  mission 
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founded  amonf;  the  Caddo  by  Padre  Fran- 
cisco de  Jesus  Marfa  in  1690,  on  Arcaneel 
San  Miguel  r.  ( the  Rio  Neches) ,  a  few  miles 
N.B.  of  the  mission  of  San  Francisco  de 
los  Tejas,  in  the  present  Texas.  After 
San  Francisco  had  been  abandoned  this 
mission  was  not  heard  of  again. — Austin 
in  Tex.  Hist  Asso.  Quar.,  viii,  281,  1905. 
Santo  Domingo  (Saint  Dominic,  also  Holy 
Sabbath).  A  Keresan  pueblo  on  the  b. 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  18  m. 
above  Bernalillo,  n.  central  N.  Mex.  The 
earliest  traditions  of  the  pueblo  locate  it 
at  the  Potrero  de  la  Cafiada  Quemada, 
whence  the  inhabitants  in  prehistoric 
times  removed  successively  to  two  vil- 
lages, each  named  Gipuy  (q.  v. ),  the  later 
one  of  which  they  occupied  when  visited 
by  Ofiate  in  1598.  The  earlier  Gipuy 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Arroyo  de 
Galisteo,  more  than  a  mile  b.  of  the  pres- 
ent station  of  Thornton,  but  was  partially 
destroyed  by  a  rise  .of  that  dangerous 
torrent  in  one  night,  the  inhabitants  be- 
inff  compelled  to  move  farther  westward, 
where  the  second  Gipuy  was  built.  This 
pupblo,  also  destroyed  by  a  flood,  was 
succeeded  by  Huashpatzena,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  suffered  the  fate  of  its  pre- 
decessors. The  present  Santo  Domingo, 
the  aboriginal  name  of  which  is  Kiua,  has 
had  three  disasters  from  flood  since  its 
establishment  200  years  ago.  the  latest 
occurring  in  1886  when  both  churches 
were  destroyed.  The  first  Gipuy  is  the 
only  pueblo  of  the  Santo  Domingo  Indians 
B.  of  the  Rio  Grande  of  which  any  trace 
remains.  At  the  time  of  Ofiate' s  visit  in 
1598  Santo  Domingo  was  chosen  as  the 
''monastery  of  the  advocation  of  Nuestra 
Sefiora  de  fa  Asunci6n"  (Doc.  In^d,  xvi, 
254,  1871).  It  also  became  the  seat  of  a 
mission  early  in  the  17th  century,  and 
after  1782  had  San  Felipe  and  Cochiti  as 
its  visitas.  According  to  Bandelier  18 
clans  are  represented  in  this  pueblo. 
Pop.  819  in  1910.  Consult  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iii,  260,  1890;  iv,  184 
et  seq.,  1892.  See  also  Keresan  FamUy, 
PuebloB,  (p.  w.  H. ) 

Sji'wi.— Ho<!Ue,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Laffuna 
name).  Donunfo.— Vaugondy,  Map  Am^nqne, 
1778.  IM'-wa.— HodgerSeld  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895 
(CJochltl  name).  Ge-e-way.— SImpeon  in  Rep. 
Sec.  War,  148,  1850.  Oe-e-wi.-^impson  (I860) 
quoted  In  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  418, 1879  (old 
name).  Xi-hua.^Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  Pion.,  i, 
no.  9. 12, 1906.  Kin  Kllk^i  NL— Curtis,  Am.  Ind., 
1, 188, 1907  ( •  white  houses ' :  Navaho  name) .  Ki'-o- 
Arme.— Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  8,  90. 1866 
(or  Ki'-wo-mi;  name  by  which  they  call  them- 
selves). Ki'-o-wununi.— Ibid.,  9  (giten  as  tribal 
name:  incorrectly  identified  with  Tiffuexy.  Ki- 
ua.—Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  in,  260, 
1890  (atwriginal  name  of  pueblo).  Kivoma.— Pl- 
mentel  cited  by  Cubas,  Repub.  Mexico,  65,  1876 
(Kiwomi  or).  Ki'-wa.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
i895  (San  Felipe  form).  Kl'-wo-mi,— Whipple, 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt.  3,  90, 1866  (or  Ki'-o-a-me; 
own  name).  Saint  Domingo.— Mdllhausen,  Pacific, 
1, 331, 1858.  San  Dominffan.— Wallace,  Land  of  the 
Pueblos,  55. 1888  (applied  to  the  language).  San 
Domingo.— MUhlenpfordt,  Mejico,   u,  688,  1844. 


Santa  Dominga.— CMhoun  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  6S3,  1863.  Santa  Domingo.— Abert  in 
Emory,  Recon.,  484.  1848  (misprint^.  Santo  De- 
minjfo.— Vetancurt  (1696)  cited  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  168, 1892  (misprint).  Santo 
Domingo.— Sosa  (1590)  in  Doc.  In^d.,  xv,  258, 1871; 
Ofiate  (1598),  Ibid.,  xvi,  102  et  seq.,  1871  ("just 
as  likely  to  nave  been  the  former  pueblo  of  San 
Felipe  as  Guipuy  or  old  Santo  Domingo."— Ban- 
delier in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  128, 189!2).  8{  Do- 
mingo.- Kitchin,  Map  N.  A.,  1787.  Sto  Dom.  do 
OoohitL— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  281,  1889 
(said  to  be  so  called  after  1782;  distinct  from  Co- 
ohiti,  however).  Sto.  Domingo.— Rivera,  Diario, 
leg.  784, 1736.  sto.  Domingo  de  Cuavas.- Esoudero, 
Not  Estad.  de  Chihuahua,  180. 1834.  Ta'-wi-gi.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  i895  (Jemes  name; 
Pecos  form  Ta-wi'-gi).  Te'-wi-gl.— Ibid.  (Tewa 
name,  said  to  mean  *  pueblo  place ' ) .  Tihua.— Ban- 
delier. Gilded  Man,  216, 1898  (misprint  T  for  iO- 
Ti'wi.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  ( Acoma 
name).  Tu-a-wi-hol.— Gibbs,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1868  (Isleta  name  for  pueblo).  Tu'-iai.— Gatschet 
Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1886  (Isleta  name  of 
pueblo).  Tiiwi'-ai.— Ibid.  (Isleta  name  of  pue- 
blo). Wwii.-Stephen  In  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  80, 
1891  (Hopl  name  of  pueblo).  Tawita.— Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  ('haliotis place':  Taos 
name).  Ttt-wit-ha'.— Ibid.  (Picuris  name).  Tii- 
wivnide.— Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1885  (pi.  TQwivun:  Isleta  name  for  the  people). 
Twi'wi.- Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Santa 
Ana  name),  xou-pol-lay.— Wallace,  Land  of  the 
Pueblos,  66, 1888  (erroneously  so  called  from  one 
of  their  dances). 

Santoi  Angelei  (Holy  Angels).  Men- 
tioned as  a  Pima  pueblo  of  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico, bjr  Orozco  y  Berra  (Geog.,  347, 1864). 
Definite  locality  unknown. 

Santotin.  A  division  of  the  Tenan- 
kntchin,  occupying  the  territory  about  a 
lake  on  White  r.,  Alaska,  and  westward, 
extending  down  Tanana  r.  to  a  point 
nearly  opposite  the  head  of  Forty  Mfle  cr. 
Mantotin.— Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  137, 1887.  Ban- 
to-tin.- Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  n.  s.,  in, 
203B,  1889. 

Santo  Tomis  (Saint  Thomas).  A  Do- 
minican mission  established  in  1790  in 
the  N.  part  of  Lower  California,  lat.  31° 
4(y,  near  Todos  Santos  bay.  Its  inhabit- 
ants, sometimes  called  San  Tomasefios, 
were  visited  in  Apr.  1867  by  Dr  Wm.  M. 
Gabb,  who  found  their  language  to  be  a 
dialect  of  Dieguefio  or  Comeya,  closely 
related  to  Htaam  and  Kiliwi. 
Santo  Tomas.— Taylor  in  Browne^  Res.  Pac.  Slope, 
app.,  51, 1869. 

Santo  TomiM.  A  settlement  of  the  Jova 
on  the  upper  waters  of  Papigochic  r.,  4 
m.  s.  of  Metachic,  in  w.  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico.—-Orozco  y  Berra,  Geojg.,  345, 1864. 

Santsnkhdhin  ( 'campers  in  the  highland 
grove* ) .  One  of  the  tnree  larger  divisions 
of  the  Osage,  commonly  known  as  the 
Arkansas  band.  Orieinally  a  part  of  the 
Grand  Osage,  or  Pahatsi,  living  succes- 
sively on  Sac  r.,  and  on  Little  Osage  r. 
in  A^mon  co..  Mo.,  they  were  induced 
by  the  trader  Choteau,  about  1802,  to  se- 
c^e  from  the  main  body  under  White 
Hair  and  remove  to  the  Arkansas  r., 
Manuel  Lisa,  another  trader,  having  ob- 
tained a  monopoly  of  the  Missouri  traflSc 
from  the  Spanish  authorities.  At  the 
time  named  Clermont  and  Casesa^a  were 
their  principal  men.    In  1810  their  vil- 
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lage  was  on  the  Verdi^ms  branch  of  the 
Arkansas,  60  m.  above  its  mouth,  in  the 
present  Oklahoma;  in  1820  they  were  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  then  numbering 
600.  When  met  by  De  Smet  in  1860 
their  number  was  reported  at  700. 
Arkuua  tend.— McGee  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  162, 
1897.  ArkaaMw  buuL— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped., 
1. 8. 1814.  ArkaaMw OtafM.— Pike.  Trav.,  430, 18U. 
mg  Traok.— Schermerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  II,  31,  1814  (name  of  a  chief). 
ChMOBn.— BalW.  Allfts  Ethnoi?.,  !t6,  l?«n.  Ohta- 
fleri,— UmK,  Kxjktf*!  R(j4:ky  Mim.,  iir,  J74,  repr. 
1905  (mlitpririt).  Chaneen.  — LoTig.  Expend.  RcKcky 
Mt9.,  n.  244.  IS2S.  Ghuticn  }»md.  —Bmi;  ken  ridge, 
VlewiilA.ji»3,18l5.  Obliiieri.— DeSjiict.  VV\  Miss., 
S&6,lSdO>  Olamans— Ki-miti  it)  Btniifi  if  «i,  Cotiipfiml, 
47l}r  ^^7S  {[inme  of  ehk^fK  Olermant^i  bftod. — 
Lou#,  Expod.  R^ickv  Mt*i>,  Thwaatt-'.*  ud-,  xvi, 
280.  l%f).  Oltreno  i  biuid.— Lonsr.  Hxped.  Roiky 
Mti*,.  II,  '2U,  IS^;^,  Oi»g«  dti  Cheaei,— Uvii^,  ii^id., 
2S7.  Qufet  of  the  OnJcs.— ]hi<t  S&Dtti'ftuu'.— 
Dorse j%  Omgts  UH,  Tvnnb.,  B.  A.  E.,  1><8A  i their 
o&clent  rlllage:  "  point  of  a  tlmberkHl  bigblund  - 
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Sannkh  {Sdnux).  A  former  Tonka wa 
clan  or  band  (Gatschet,  Tonkawe  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884).  Possibly  the 
Sana  or  Zana  of  mission  archives. 

Sanap.    See  Sannup, 

San  Xavier  del  Bao  (the  Jesuit  mission 
name,  combined  with  the  Piman  bakj  vak^ 
vdaki,  its  native  designation,  signifying 
*  house,'  *  adobe  house,'  also  *  rumed 
house,'  *  ruin ' :  probably  given  because  of 
the  remains  of  ancient  adobe  structures  in 
the  vicinity ) .  A  former  important  Sobai- 
puri  rancheria  on  Rio  SantaCruz,  9  m.  s.  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  in  the  n.  e.  comer  of  what 
is  now  the  Papago  res.  It  was  first  vis- 
ited and  the  Saint  name  applied  in  1692 
by  Father  Kino,  a  celebratea  Jesuit,  who 
next  visited  it  perhaps  in  1694,  again  in 
1697  (at  which  aate  it  numbered  830  per- 
sons in  176  houses) ,  and  many  times  there- 
after. In  1700  he  founded  a  church,  built 
of  light  porous  stone,  the  construction  of 
which  was  possiblv  begun  in  the  previous 
year.  In  its  earlier  years  the  mission 
nourished  under  the  Jesuits,  of  whom  22 
served  San  Xavier  until  1767,  when  they 
were  succeeded  by  Franciscans.  In  1 75 1- 
53,  during  a  revolt  of  the  Pima,  the  inis- 
sion  was  plundered  and  abandoned,  but 
was  reoccupied  two  years  later  under  the 
protection  of  the  presidio  of  Tubac.  Be- 
tween 1760  and  1764  it  contained  400  in- 
habitants— less  than  half  its  population 
60  years  before — and  these  had  dwindled 
to  270  by  1772.  When  Fray  Francisco 
Garc^,  its  first  Franciscan  missionary, 
took  charge  in  1768  he  found  the  mission 
in  a  neglected  state,  but  it  again  began  to 
flourish  on  the  establishment  of  the  pre- 
sidio of  Tucson  in  1776.  In  1783  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  church  of  plastered  brick, 
commodious  and  of  architectural  merit, 
was  be^n  by  Padre  BaltasarCavillo  near 
the  site  of  that  built  by  Kino,  and  was 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  complete- 
ness by  Padre  Narciso  Gutierres  in  1797 — 


a  date  still  legible  over  the  portal.  The 
remains  of  these  priests  are  buried  in 
the  church.  In  1810  San  Xavier  again 
began  to  decline,  and  came  to  an  end 
as  an  independent  mission  with  the  ex- 
pidsion  of  the  Franciscans  on  the  fall  of 
the  Colonial  government,  Dec.  2,  1827, 
from  which  time  it  struggled  along  as  a 
visita  of  Magdalena,  Sonora,  until  1859, 
when  Arizona  was  segregated  ecclesi- 
astically from  the  diocese  of  Santa  F6, 
N.  Mex.  In  1852  Bartlett  described  it  as 
**  truly  a  miserable  place,  consisting  of 
from  80  to  100  huts,  or  wigwams,  made  of 
mud  or  straw,"  but  "in  the  midst  of  these 
hovels  stands  the  most  beautiful  church 
in  the  State  of  Sonora."  In  1866  the  pop- 
ulation was  80  Papago  families.  In  the 
preceding  year  a  school  was  established 
at  San  Xavier  by  the  Catholic  Church; 
this  contained  125  day  pupils  in  1908.  In 
1873  a  Government  school  was  begun,  but 
was  closed  in  1876  when  the  Papago  were 
consolidated  under  the  Pima  agency.  It 
is  now  a  scattered  but  large  and  flourish- 
ing Papagosettlement.  .  There  are  numer- 
ous »adobe  houses,  and  the  Indians  are 
advancing  toward  civilization.  The  peo- 
ple are  under  the  supervision  of  a  white 
farmer,  who  acts  as  subagent.  A  num- 
ber of  the  San  Xavier  Papago  within  re- 
cent years  have  settled  in  the  outskirts 
of  Tucson.  Consult  Bartlett,  Pers.  Narr., 
II,  185,  1854;  Rudo  Ensayo  {ca.  1763), 
1863;  Salpointe,  Brief  Sketch,  1880;  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  1889;  Cones, 
Garc^s  Diar>%  1900;  Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind., 
11,1908.  (f.  w.  H.) 

Bao. — Bernal  (1697)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  366, 1889.  Batosda.— Ibid,  (or  8.  Javier). 
San  Javier  del  Bao.— Bancroft,  ibid.,  362.  Ban 
Zabier  del  Bao. —Rudo  Ensayo  lea.  1768),  106, 1863. 
San  Xavier  da  B^a.— Hardy,  Travels.  421,  1829. 
San  Xavier  del  B^.— Oarcds  (1776},  Diary,  64, 1900. 
San  Xavier  de  Zao.— Poston  in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep.  1864. 
164,  1865.  San  Zavier  de  Bao.— Donaldson,  Moqui 
Pueblo  Inds.,  8,  1893.  8.  Oajetano  da  Bac.— 
Writer  of  1754  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I,  270, 1884  (confased  with  Tumacacori). 
S.  Franoisoo  Xavier  de  Bao.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal., 
I,  map,  1759.  S.  Javier.— Bernal  (1697),  op.  cit. 
S.  JavierBao.— Kino,  map  (1701).  In  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  360,  1889.  8.  Javier  del  Baoel.— 
Escudero,  Not.  Chihuahua,  228,  1834.  S.  Xaver 
dtt  Bao.— Kino,  map  (1702),  In  Stdckleln,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74. 1726.  S.  Xavier.— Font,  map  (1777), 
in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  893,  1889.  8. 
Xavier  del  Bao.— Villa-Sefior,  Theatre  Am.,  ii,  403, 
1748. 

Sanyakoan.  A  Tlingit  tribe  formerly  in- 
habiting a  town  named  Gash,  at  C.  Fox, 
Alaska,  and  often  confused  with  the  neigh- 
boring Tongas.  Pop.  177  in  1839.  In  the 
census  of  1880  they  are  erroneously  placed 
on  Prince  of  Wales  id.,  and  are  given  a 
population  of  100.  Their  social  divisions 
are  Nehadi  and  Tekoedi.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Oape  Fox  Indians.- Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app., 
1859.  Lugh-se-le.- Ibid.  Lukhselee.— PetrofT  in 
Tenth  Census,  Alaska.  37, 1884  (after  a  Hudson's 
Bay  Co.  census  of  1889).  Banakhanskoe.— Venia- 
minoff.  Zapiski,  ii,  pi.  iii,  80, 1840.  Ba'nak'oan.— 
Boas,  10th  Rep.  on  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Can.,  84, 1895. 
B!a'nya  koan.— Swan  ton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 
Ssanffha-kdn.- Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120, 1885. 
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Saone  (probably  the  same  as  Sanona). 
A  division  of  the  Teton  Sionx,  comprising 
the  Sans  Arcs,  Sihasapa,  Oohenonpa,  and 
sometimes  the  Hunkpapa,  first  mentioned 
by  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  under  the  form 
Souon-Teton  in  Clark's  MS.,  where  they 
are  called  ** people  of  the  prairie"  and 
made  one  of  the  12  tribes  of  the  Dakota, 
while  the  Souon  are  another.  Riggs  in- 
formed Dorsey  that  the  name  **8anoni- 
wicasa"  was  used  as  a  nickname,  and 
wrote  (Word Carrier,  14,  June-July,  1889) 
that  the  Bruits  and  Oglala  formerly  ap- 
plied it  to  the  Sans  Arcs,  Miniconjou,  and 
Hunkpapa.  Lewis  and  Clark  did  not  in- 
clude the  Miniconjou,  but  included  the 
rest  of  the  Teton  found  along  Missouri  r. 
except  the  Bruits  and  OglaJa,  and  esti- 
mated them  at  300  men,  or  900  souls — 
three-tenths  of  the  whole.  There  was  a 
Sangona,  or  Sahown,  band  of  the  Hunk- 
patina,  with  which  they  have  been  con- 
fused (see  Cones  in  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  I,  101,  note,  1897).  The  Hunk- 
papa were  probably  not  counted  as  Saone 
proper  by  Lewis,  for  in  his  table  (Discov., 
34, 1806)  he  distinguishes  from  these  the 
Saone  Hunkpapa.  The  Saone,  under  the 
name  Sioune,  joined  the  Oglala  in  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States  at  the  mouth 
of  Teton  r. ,  S.  Dak. ,  July  5, 1825.  As  the 
"Siounes  of  the  Fire-hearts  band**  are 
mentioned  and  the  Hunkpapa  are  not,  it 
is  probable  the  latter  were  not  included 
under  the  term  Sioune. 
BahohM.— McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81, 
1864.  8a-hone.— Brackenridge,  Views  La.,  78, 
1815.  Sah-o-ne.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  84, 
1806.  Bahoniet.— Bradbary,  Trav.,  90,  1817. 
Saonet.— 8en.  Ex.  Doc.  90,  22d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  68, 
1832.  Saovnes.— De  Smet,  Letters,  87,  note,  1848. 
Sawons.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  471, 1838.  Boiona  Sioux.— 
p.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  2. 18th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  68, 1823.  8«o- 
oo-nay,— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  69,  1860 
(pronunciation).  Sioane.— Ramsey,  Ibid.,  84. 
Siones.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  117,  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
6,1826.  Sioime.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849, 
85,  1850.  Sioune.— Treaty  of  1825  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat. ,  889, 1826.  Siouonea.  —Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  56, 18th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  9.  1824.  Siowot. — Parker  quoted 
by  M'Vickar,  Hist.  Exped.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,86, 
note,  1842.  Souon.— Clark,  MS.,  codex  B,  Amer. 
Philos.  Soc.,  57.  Bouoa-Teton.— Ibid.  Bowans.— 
Ind.  AfF.  Rep.,  59, 1842.  Tetans  Baone.— Ramsey 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Hep.  J849, 85, 1850.  Te'-ton-sAh-o-ne'.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  30, 1806.  Teton  Baone.— 
Ibid.,  34.  Tetons  Bahone.— Lewis.  Trav.,  171,  1809. 
Tetons  Baone.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  61, 
1814. 

Baone  Hunkpapa.  A  part  of  the  Hunk- 
papa Sioux. 

8ah-o-ne-hont-a-par-par.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Dis- 
cov., table,  34, 1806.  Banoni-Eunkpapa.— Riggs  in 
Word  Carrier,  14,  June-July,  1889. 

Baopnk  (S'dopuk,  'many  trees').  A 
Pima  village  at  The  Cottonwoodfl,  on 
Cjrila  r    8  Ariz 

B'a'opuk.— kussell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  23, 1906. 
Sani^ak.— ten  Kate  quoted  by  Oatschet,  BiS.,  B. 
A.  E.,  XX,  199, 1888  (trans,  'cotton woods'). 

Bapa  Chitto  (Osapa  chiUOf  *big  com 
field*).  A  former  large  Choctaw  settle- 
ment about  Dixon,  Neshoba  co.,  Miss. — 
Halbert  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist  Soc.,  vi,  432, 
1902. 


Bapala.  A  mission  villa^,  perhaps  on 
Sapelo  id.,  coast  of  Geoi^gia,  which  was 
one  of  those  revolting  against  the  Span- 
iards of  Florida  in  1687. — Barcia,  Ensayo, 
287,  1723. 

Bapaqaonil.  A  Ghumashan  village  for- 
merly on  Jimeno's  rancho,  Ventura  co., 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 1860. 

Sapaywis.  A  former  Salinan  village 
connected  with  San  Antonio  mission, 
Monterey  co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  J^u> 
mer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Bapeohiohio  ( 'place  of  bats' ).  A  small 
rancneriaof  the  Tarahumare,  not  far  from 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

SapeeMa.  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
the  N.  side  of  Black  Water  cr.,  Kemper 
CO.,  Miss.,  apparently  about  midway  be- 
tween Shomotakali  and  the  branch  emp- 
tjring  into  Black  Water  known  as  Mineral 
Spring  branch.  Its  exact  location  has 
not  been  identified.— Halbert  in  Pub. 
Miss.  Hist  Soc.,  vi,  416.  1902. 
Bapa-Pesah.— Romans,  Florida,  309, 1775.  Bapeaa- 
aa.— West  Florida  map,  ca.  1776. 

Sapelek.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  In^  mission,  Santa 
Barbiara  co.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  4,  1860. 

Bapohanikan  (Delaware:  Awasopodkarii' 
chan,  'overagainstthepipe-makingplace,' 
i.  e.,  Hoboken,  a  remnant  of  the  native 
name  Hopodk&iMMng^  'at  the  tobacco- 
pipe  land ' ).  Hoboken  was  the  outlet  for 
peltries  collected  in  the  interior  by  the 
Indians,  who  took  them  in  their  canoes 
directly  across  the  river  and  landed  with 
them  in  a  cove  north  of  ''Sapokanichan 
Point,"  near  the  present  Gansevoort  st. 
New  York  city.  The  adjoining  land  was 
not  the  site  of  an  Indian  village.  Van 
Twiller  purchased  a  tract  in  the  vicinity 
and  established  on  it  a  tobacco  plantation, 
with  buildings  inclosed  in  a  stockade,  and 
called  his  Dutch  settlement  ''Sapokani- 
kan. ' '  See  Ruttenber,  Ind.  Greog.  Names, 
17,  1906.  (w.  B.  G. ) 

Bapohanikan.— Hall  (1639)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck>l.  Hist., 
XIV,  19,  1883.  Bapokanikan.— Van  Tienhoven 
(1641),  ibid.,  85.  Saponiokan.—Ibid.,  27.  Bappo- 
iaiiioaa.— Deed  of  im,  ibid. 

Baponi.  One  of  the  eastern  Siouan 
tribes,  formerly  living  in  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  but  now  extinct  The  tribal 
name  was  occasionally  applied  to  the 
whole  group  of  Ft  Christanna  trib^,  also 
occasionally  included  under  Tutelo.  That 
this  tribe  belonged  to  the  Siouan  stock  has 
been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  investi- 
gations of  Hale  and  Mooney.  Their  lan- 
guage appears  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  Tutelo  to  the  extent  that  the  people 
of  the  two  tribes  could  readily  understand 
each  other.  Mooney  has  shown  that  the 
few  Saponi  words  recorded  are  Siouan. 

Lederer  mentions  a  war  in  which  the 
Saponi  seem  to  have  been  engaged  with 
the  Virginia  settlers  as  early  as  1654-^6, 
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the  time  of  the  attack  b^  the  Cherokee, 

Erobably  in  alliance  with  them.  The 
rat  ijositive  notice  is  by  Lederer  (1670), 
who  informs  us  that  he  stopped  a  few 
days  at  Sa^n,  a  town  of  the  Tutelo  con- 
federacy, situated  on  a  tributary  of  the 
upper  Roanoke.  This  village  was  ap- 
parently on  Otter  r.,  s.  w.  of  Lyncn- 
buig,  Va.  Pintahae  is  mentioned  also  as 
another  of  their  villages  near  by.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Saponi  and  Tutelo  were 
living  at  that  time  in  close  and  apparently 
confSierated  relation.  In  1671  they  were 
visited  by  Thomas  Batts  and  others  ac- 
compani^  by  two  Indian  guides.  After 
traveling  nearly  due  w.  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Appomattox  about  140  m.,  they 
came  to  Sapong,  or  Saponys,  town.  Hav- 
ing been  harassed  by  the  Iroouois  in  this 
locality,  the  Saponi'and  Tutelo  at  a  later 
date  removed  to  the  junction  of  Staunton 
and  Dan  rs.,  where  they  settled  near  the 
Occaneechi,  each  tribe  occupying  an 
island  in  the  Roanoke  in  what  is  now 
Mecklenburg  CO.,  Va.  Lawson,  who  vis- 
ited these  Indians  in  1701,  found  them 
dwelling  on  Yadkin  r.,  N.  C,  near  the 
present  site  of  Salisbury,  having  removed 
to  the  s.  to  escape  the  attacks  of  their  ene- 
mies. Byrd  (1729)  remarks:  **They  dwelt 
formerly  not  far  below  the  mountains, 
upon  Yadkin  r.,  about  200  miles  west 
and  by  south  from  the  falls  of  Boanoak. 
But  about  25  ye&n  ago  they  took  refuge 
in  Virginia,  being,  no  longer  in  condition 
to  make  head  not  only  against  the  north- 
ern Indians,  who  are  their  implacable 
enemies,  but  also  against  most  of  those 
to  the  south.  All  the  nations  round 
about,  bearing  in  mind  the  havock  these 
Indians  used  formerly  to  make  among 
their  ancestors  in  the  insolence  of  their 
power,  did  at  length  avenee  it  home  upon 
them,  and  made  them  glad  to  apply  to 
this  Government  for  protection." 

Soon  after  Lawson^ s  visit  in  1701  the 
Saponi  and  Tutelo  left  their  villages  on 
the  Yadkin  and  moved  in  toward  the 
settlements,  being  joined  on  the  wa^  by 
the  Occaneechi  and  their  allied  tnbes. 
Together  they  crossed  the  Roanoke,  evi- 
dently before  the  Tuscarora  war  of  1711, 
and  made  a  new  settlement,  called  Sapona 
Town,  a  short  distance  b.  of  that  river 
and  15  m.  w.  of  the  present  Windsor, 
Bertie  co.,  N.  C.  Soon  after  this  they 
and  other  allied  tribes  were  located  by 
Gov.  Spotswood  near  Ft  Christanna,  10 
m.  N.  of  Roanoke  r.,  about  the  present 
Gholsonville,  Brunswick  co.,  Va.  The 
name  of  Sappony  cr.,  in  Dinwiddle  co., 
dating  back  at  least  to  1733,  indicates  that 
they  sometimes  extended  their  excursions 
N.  of  Nottoway  r.  Their  abode  here  was 
not  one  of  quiet,  as  they  were  at  war  with 
neighboring  tribes  or  their  old  enemies, 
the  Iroquois.    By  the  treaty  at  Albany 

3456*»— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 30 


(1722)  peace  was  declared  between  the 
northern  Indians  and  the  Virginia  and 
Carolina  tribes,  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Potomac  being  the  boundary  line.  Proba- 
bly about  1740  the  Saponi  and  Tutelo 
went  N.,  stopping  for  a  time  at  Shamokin, 
in  Pennsylvania,  about  the  site  of  Sun- 
bury,  where  they  and  other  Indians 
were  visited  by  the  miBsionary  David 
Brainard  in  1745.  In  1753  the  Cayuga 
formally  adopted  the  Saponi  and  Tutelo, 
who  thus  became  a  part  of  the  Six 
Nations,  though  all  had  not  then  removed 
to  New  York.  In  1766  the  Saponi  are 
mentioned  as  having  30  warriors  living 
at  Tioga,  about  Sayre,  Pa.,  and  other 
villages  on  the  northern  branches  of  the 
Susquehanna.  A  part  remained  here 
until  1778,  but  in  1771  the  principal  por- 
tion had  their  village  in  the  territory  of 
the  Cayuca,  about  2  m.  s.  of  what  is  now 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  When  the  Tutelo  fled  to 
Canada,  soon  after  1779,  they  parted  with 
the  Saponi  (Hale  was  informed  by  the 
last  of  the  Tutelo)  at  Niagara,  but  what 
became  of  them  afterward  is  not  known. 
It  appears,  however,  from  a  treaty  made 
with  the  Cayuga  at  Albany  in  1780  that  a 
remnant  was  still  living  with  this  tribe 
on  Seneca  r.  in  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.,  after 
which  they  disappear  from  history.  Con- 
sult Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East, 
Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894;  Bushnell  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  45-46,  1907,  and  the  authori- 
ties cited  below.  (j.  m.  ) 
Puaeae.— <>iyuga  treaty,  Albany,  1789,  quoted 
by  Hall,  N.  W.  States.  70,  1849.  8apeny».— Batts, 
Jour.  (1671),  in  Am.  Anihr.,  1X,47, 1907.  Sapiny.— 
Ibid.,  46.  Sapon.— Lederer,  Diflcov.,  2,  mnp, 
1672.  Sapona,— Martin,  N.  Car.,  I.  253.  1829. 
Saponaa.— Lawson  (1701),  Hist.  Car.,  ^2,  1^60. 
Baponeea.— Knight  (1712)  in  N.  Car.  Rec,  i,  866, 
18M.  Saponea.— Croghan,  Jour.  (1765),  36,  1831. 
Saponeya.— Johnson  (1768)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII,  582, 1856.  Sapoiiga.~Batt8  (1671),  ibid., 
m,  194,  1853.  Saponi.— Byrd  (1728),  Hist.  Divid- 
ing Line,  i,  76,  1866.  Saponie.  —  Spotswood 
hni)  quoted  by  Burk,  Viiginia,  in.  89,  1805. 
Baponya.— Batts,  Jour.  (1671),  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix, 
47, 1907.  Sapbonioa.— Hutchins  (1768)  in  Jefferson, 
Notes,  142, 1825.  Sappona.— Pollock  (1712)  in  N. 
Car  Rec.  i,  884, 1886.  Sapponoea.— Albany  conf. 
(1717)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  490, 1855.  8ap- 
poneea.— K.  Car.  council  (1727)  in  N.  Car.  Rec.,  ii, 
674,  1886.    Sapponeya.— Doc.  of  1709  in  Va.  State 


Papers,  l,  131.  1875.  Sapponi.— Burk,  Hist.  Vir- 
ginia, III,  17,  1805.  Bapponie— N.  Car.  Council 
a726)  in  N.  Car.  Rec.,  il,  643.  1886  (town).  Sap- 
pony.— N.  Car.  Council  (1727).  ibid.,  674.  Sapa.— 
Lawson  (1701),  Hist.  Car.,  89, 1860. 

Sapponet    A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen. 
Boppoaet.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860. 

Saptnni  (Saph'-tu-u^-i) .  A  former  Chu- 
mashan  village  in  the  interior  of  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal.,  at  a  place  called  El  Conejo. — 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Saqnerisera.    See  Sequareesere, 

Saracaehi.  A  Eudeve  pueblo  of  Sonora, 
Mexico,  with  31  inhabitants  in  1730; 
situated  near  the  present  Cucurpe.    The 
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comisaria  of  Saracachi  y  Dolores,  which 
contained  401  inhabitants  in  1900,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  former  pueblo. 
SaoMMlii.— Rivera  (1780)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  618,  1W4.  ftaraoatii.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  Oeog..  844, 1864. 

tanumam.  One  of  the  tribes  enumer- 
ated by  Massanet  (Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov. 
30,  1716,  MS. )  as  on  the  road  from  Coa- 
hnila  to  the  Texas  country.  The  a£Q  nitiea 
of  the  tribe  are  uncertain. 

SaraiM.  A  former  villase,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in  CaL 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Barapinagh.  A  tribe  or  division  living 
in  1608  on  Nanticoke  r.,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  a  part  of  the  Nanticoke  tribe. 
8arapiBaak.--8unoD8  in  Smith  (1629).  Va.,  1. 176, 
repr.  1819.  B^raBhanifli*— Purchas,  Pilgrimes,  it, 
1713, 1626. 

Sarasota.  Mentioned  by  Armistead 
(H.  R.  Doc.  247,  27th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  14, 
1842)  as  a  Seminole  settlement  in  Florida 
in  1841;  pop.  30  or  40.  Doubtless  situ- 
ated at  or  near  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  that  name  in  Manatee  co. 

Saratoga  (*the  place  where  ashes  or 
alkaline  substances  float ' — Hewitt) .  Ac- 
cording? to  Macauley,  the  name  of  a  Mo- 
hawk band  (village?)  formerly  occupy- 
ing the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about 
Saratoga  and  Stillwater,  in  Saratoga  co., 
N.  Y. 

Oh-M-rarka«.— Macanley,  N.  Y.  ji,  174. 1829.  Sara- 
togas.—Bollan  (1748)  in  Mass.  Hiit  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist 
8.,  VI,  185, 1800. 

Saratoga.  A  kind  of  trunk.  Bartlett 
(Diet,  of  Americanisms,  651,  1877)  says: 
**  The  enormous  trunks  carried  by  fashion- 
able ladies  to  Saratoga  Springs  have  ob- 
tained for  them  the  specific  name  of 
*  Saratoga  trunks,'  or  Saratogas,**  From 
the  place-name  Saratoga  (q.  v. ),  a  word  of 
Irociuois  origin.  Another  term  from  this 
r^on  is  °^ Saratoga  chips"— potatoes 
sliced  thin  and  fried  crisp  in  hot  fat — so- 
called  because  they  were  first  made  pop- 
ular in  the  Sarato^  hotels.       (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Saraaahi.  Apparently  the  name  of  two 
villages  in  n.  e.  Florida  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. One  marked  on  the  De  Bry  map 
of  1591  as  Sarrauahi  (river)  is  described 
by  Laudonni^re  in  1564  as  on  an  inlet  n. 
of  St  John  r.,  and  about  2  leagues  from 
the  French  Ft  Caroline  on  the  s.  bank 
of  the  river,  near  its  mouth.  This  prob- 
ably belonged  to  the  Saturiba  tribe.  The 
other,  probably  Calanay  of  the  De  Bry 
map,  is  descrioed  by  Fontaneda,  about 
1575,  as  50  or  60  leagues  up  St  John  r.  and 
subject  to  Utina,  the  Timucua  chief.  Lau- 
donni^re  also  notes  **Calany"  as  subject 
to  Utina.  The  printed  sjoionym  forms 
for  both  are  interchangeable.  (  j.  m.  ) 
Aiavaj.— Fontaneda  (co.  1575)  in  Temaux- 
Ck>mpan8,  Voy.,  xx,  85,  1841  (middle  St  John  r.; 
misprint  for  Zaravay  in  same  passage  of  Smith 
trans.).  Calanaj.—De  Bry,  map  (1501),  in  Le 
Jfoyne  Narr.,  Appleton  trans.,  1857  (middle  St 


John  r. ;  identical?) .  OalaBio.^Barcia,  Enaayo,  48, 
1728  (identical?).  Galany^Laudonnidre  (1564) 
in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  243, 1869  (the  Cala- 
any  of  De  Bry  map,  and  noted  as  subject  to  Utina). 
Saranay.— Fontaneda  (oo.  1575)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  2d  8..  II,  264,  1875  (middle  St  John  r.). 
BaranahL— Laudonnidre  (1564)  quoted  by  Shipp, 
De  Soto  and  Fla.,  519,  1881  (n.  of  St  John  r.). 
Saiaurahi.— Laudonni^re  (1564)  in  French,  Hisi. 
Ck>U.  La.,  n.  s.,  815. 1869  (N.  of  St  John  r.;  misprint 
second  r  for v) .  Bnxmj  .—Fontaneda  Memoir  (co. 
1575),  Smith  trans.,  25, 1854  (mentioned  as  on  mid- 
dle St  John  and  subject  to  Utina,  chief  of  the  Ti- 
mucua). Barraoahi.— De  Bry,  map  (1591),  in  Le 
Moyne  Narr.,  Appleton  trans.,  1875  (river  short 
distance  N.  of  St  John  r.).  B«muiay.— Laudon- 
nidre  (1564)  in  French,  HUt.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  2OT, 
1869  (identical?).  Zaravay. —Fontaneda  Me- 
moir (CO.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  25, 1854. 

Bardlok.  An  Eskimo  village  on  the 
w.  coast  of  Greenland,  lat.  64®  2(K.— 
Nansen,  Eskimo  Life,  166.  1894. 

Sarfalik  ('place  of  guillemots').  An 
Ita  Eskimo  village  near  Smith  sd.,  n. 
Greenland. — Heilprin,  Peary  Relief  Ex- 
ped.,  104,  1893. 

Serwidliiig.— stein  In  Petermanns  Mitt,  198, 
1902.  S«T«ndk.— Kane,  Arct.  Explor.,  n,  125, 
1856. 

Sargarria.  Mentioned  as  a  New  Mexico 
missionin  1742. — Mendoza  et  al.  (1742-3) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
244,  1889. 

Sargentamka.  A  former  village  of  the 
Rumsen  division  of  the  Costanoan  family, 
21  m.  B.  of  Carmelo  r.,  Cal.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  populous. 

Sarfenta  meas.  -Taylor  in  Oil.  Farmer.  Apr.  20. 
1860.  Saisentarukas.— Ibid.  Sirkhintarok.— Kroe- 
ber,  Costanoan  MS.,  Univ.  Cal.,  1902  (Sirkhinta, 
name  of  place  with  locative  ending  -to;  rtiJt, 
'houses,'  'village': said  to  have  been  the  same 
as  Kakontaruk,  or  Kakonkaruk,  at  Pt  Sur,  8.  cd 
Monterey). 

Sario.  A  rancheria,  probably  of  the 
Papago,  visited  by  Kinom  1694;  the  seat 
of  a  mission  from  about  1700  (Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  357,  1889).  Situated 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  Altar,  in  n.  Sonora, 
Mexico. 

Haestra  8ea«ra  da  los  Beloras  da!  Bario.— Orosoo  y 
Berra,  Oec^.,  847,  1864.  Oaopoagiaicaa.— Quliano 
(1757)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  W,  1856. 
Sario.— Kino  (1609),  ibid.. 294.  laria.— Box,  Ad- 
ventures, 270, 1869.  BdEria.— Hardy,  Travels.  422, 
1829.  Sariqua.— Keler  (1752)  in  Doc  Hist  Mex., 
4th  8.,  I,  26, 1856.  BarriL— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i. 
304,  1759.  Sta.  Oartnadis  Sario.— Kino  (1706) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  501, 1884. 

Sarkak.  A  Danish  Eskimo  village  on 
the  Waicat,  n.  Greenland. — Wyckoff  in 
Scribners  Mag.,  xxviii,  460,  1900. 

Sarkarmiat  A  ruined  Angmagsalinff- 
mint  village  on  the  e.  coast  of  Greenland, 
lat  66°  19'.—Meddelel8er  om  Gronland, 
XXVII,  map,  1902. 

Sarontao.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  CaL 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Sarroohaa.  A  former  Winnebago  vil- 
lage on  the  site  of  Taycheedah,  Fond  du 
LEc  CO.,  Wis. — Grignon  in  Wis.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  288,  1857. 

Sarrope.  According  to  information  of 
a  former  Spanish  captive  among  the 
Calusa  (q.  v. )  in  Flonda,  as  related  to 
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Laadonni^  in  1664,  a  great  lake  about 
2  or  3  days  journey  M.  s.  from  the  Galuaa 
territory  and  situiU^d  between  that  and 
C.  Oafiaveral.  It  bad  an  inhabited  island 
whoae  people  were  warlike  and  independ- 
ent and  tmded  coonti  root  to  the  neigh- 
borioff  tribes.  This  body  of  water  was 
probwlv  KJflBimmee  or,  poemblv,  Okee- 
chobee lake.  ( J.  M. ) 
Banop*.— Laadonni^re  (1M4)  in  Buanier.  Hit- 
torie,  in  French,  Hist  Coll.  Ia.,  n.  b.,  282,  1860. 
SeiTope.~De  I'lsle,  map,  1700  (incorrectly  marked 
aa  a  town  on  the  a.  w.  coast  of  Florida). 

•arti  (from  the  Bikdka  sa  arn,  *  not 
good  * ).  A  tribe  of  the  eastern  group  of 
uie  northern  division  of  the  AthapMcan 
family.  There  is  a  myth  or  tradition 
found,  among  the  Tsattme,  according  to 
which  their  seceesion  from  the  tribe  is 
said  to  have  been  the  sequel  of  a  blood 
feud.  According  to  this  story,  a  dog 
belonging  to  a  member  of  one  division 
was  kill^  by  a  young  man  of  the  other 
division,  who  was  slain  by  the  owner  and 
avenged  by  his  relatives.  The  ani- 
mosi^  engendered  between  the  two  fac- 
tions becsine  so  rooted  and  vindictive 
that  the  weaker  party  migrated.  The 
explanation  the  Sarsi  themselves  give  is 
one  common  in  the  Plains  region.  The 
people  were  crossing  a  lake  when  the 
hand  of  a  boy  became  attached  to  a  horn 
protruding  from  the  ice.  When  the  horn- 
was  struck  the  ice  broke.  Those  who 
had  not  reached  the  neighborhood  re- 
mained in  the  k.  as  the  Tsattine,  those 
who  had  already  passed  went  on  to  the 
8.  and  became  the  Sarsi,  and  those  near 
by  were  engulfed  in  the  lake  and  became 
mythical  wat^  beings.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  the  Sarsi  numbered 
120  warriors,  in  35  tents  ( Mackenzie,  Voy. , 
I,  Ixx,  1801).  Their  hunting  grounds 
were  on  the  upper  Saskatchewan^  toward 
the  Rocky  mts.  Umfreville,  in  1790 
(Maine  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  270,  1859), 
spoke  of  them  as  one  of  the  leading  tribes 
trading  with  the  H  udson'  s  Bay  Co.  Mac- 
kenzie found  them  on  the  v,  branch  of 
Saskatchewan  r.,  few  in  number  and  ap- 
pearinff  to  have  come  from  the  N.  W. 
He  identi6ed  them  with  the  Sekani. 
Richardson  ( Arct  Exped.,  n,  6, 1851)  said 
they  lived  near  the  Rocky  mts.,  between 
the  sources  of  Athabasca  and  Saskatche- 
wan rs.  Their  customs  have  been  greatly 
modified  by  their  long  residence  amcoig 
the  Siksika,  but  their  language  remains 
fairly  constant  Gallatin  said  that  the 
Tsattine  and  Sarsi  together  numbered 
150  hunters.  Wilson,  in  1888,  found 
two  bands,  the  Blood  Sarsi  and  the  real 
SarsL  In  1897  two  divisions  were  re- 
ported, one  at  Ft  Calgary,  on  Bow  r., 
lat  51^,  and  the  other  near  Battleford. 
In  1909  there  were  197  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, stock-raising,  and  woodcutting  on  the 
reserve  at  Calgary,  Alberta,  mingling  little 


with  othw  Indians  except  on  occasions 
of  ceremony.  Rev.  E.  F.  Wilson,  who 
visited  them  in  1888,  describes  them  as  in- 
ferior in  mental  capacity  to  the  Siksika, 
not  so  fine  and  tall  a  race,  and  less  com- 
municative, having  no  liking  for  white 
people. 

Their  dress  consists  of  the  breech- 
clout,  blanket,  les^^ings,  beaded  mocca- 
sins, and  a  gray,  wmte,  or  colored  blanket 
thrown  loosely  over  one  or  both  shoulders. 
Both  men  and  women  paint  the  upper  part 
of  their  faces  with  ocher  or  vermihon. 
They  wear  brooches  and  earrings  of  steel, 
and  bracelets  and  necklaces  of  beads, 
bones,  claws,  teeth,  and  brass  wire,  ana 
finger-rings  of  coiled  brass  wire.  They 
live  in  conical  tipis  in  summer,  and  in 
low  log  huts,  plastered  with  mud,  in 
winter.  Their  chief  handicrafts  are  the 
preparation  of  skins,  of  which  they  make 
their  clothing  and  saddles  for  their  numer- 
ous ponies,  and  the  making  of  bows  of 
cherry  wood  and  arrows  of  willow,  which 
are  winged  with  feathers  and  pointed  with 
sharp  filed  pieces  of  scrap-iron,  the  shaft 
havine  four  shallow  grooves  down  its 
entire  length.  Some  of  the  men  have  from 
two  to  four  wives,  whom  they  can  divorce 
at  pleasure,  restoring  the  presents  re- 
ceived with  the  wife,  or  their  equivalent 
Girls  are  often  betrothed  at  10  years  of  age 
and  married  at  14.  After  betrothal  they 
must  look  no  man  in  the  face.  A  man 
must  not  meet  his  mother-in-law,  and  if  he 
accidentally  touch  her  he  must  give  her  a 
present  The  Sarsi  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  medicinal  roots  and  herbs;  most 
of  their  physicians  are  women.  As 
among  many  other  Indian  tribes,  a  doctor 
when  called  in  heats  a  stone  in  the  fire, 
touches  it  with  his  finger,  and  with  the 
same  finger  presses  various  parts  of  the 
patient's  body  in  order  to  divine  the 
seat  and  character  of  the  malady.  He 
then  sucks  the  affected  place,  pretend- 
ing to  draw  out  the  disease  and  spit 
it  from  his  mouth,  the  periormance 
being  accompanied  with  the  beating 
of  a  drum  and  the  shaking  of  a  rattle. 
The  Sarsi  know  how  to  cauterize  efSca- 
dously  with  burning  touchwood,  and  they 
use  the  vapor  bath,  ouilding  a  low  bower 
of  bent  ^reen  saplings  covered  with  blan- 
kets, within  which  red-hot  stones  are 
placed  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  over 
these  the  patient  pours  water  that  is 
handed  him  from  outside.  When  thor- 
oughly steamed  he  rushes  out  and 
g lunges  into  cold  water,  sometimes  with 
ital  result  The  dead  are  wound  in 
tent  cloths  and  blankets  and  deposited  on 
scaffolds  in  a  burial  ground.  A  warrior's 
pK>ny  is  shot,  and  blankets,  clothing,  uten- 
sils, and  food  are  left  beside  the  corpse. 
The  bodies  of  distinguished  wamors 
or  chiefs  are  placed  in  tipis  (4th  Rep. 
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N.  W.  Tribes  Canada,  242-255,  1889^. 
The  language  of  the  Sarei  is  uncorruptea, 
notwithstanding  association  with  the 
Siksika.  (j.  o.  d.    p.  e.  q.) 

Bonceet.— Chappell,  Hudson's  Bay,  166, 1817  (pos- 
sibly a  misprint) .  Outors  des  Pr^ries. — Petitot, 
Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  862, 1891.  Oiroee.— 
Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  Sea,  i,  170, 1824.  Oirifa.— 
Oalrdner  (1835)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soo.  Lond.,  xi,  267, 
1841.  Isakkba&at^.-Curti8,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  180, 
1909  ('bad  robes':  Crow  name).  Luroeei. — Can. 
Ind.  Rep.  1872, 63, 1873  ( misprint).  KauTais Xoiid«, 
del  Pieds-Koira. —Petitot,  op.  cit.  8a  aroex.  —Petitot 
In  Jour.  Roy.  Qeog.  Soc.,  652,  1888  ('not  good*: 
Siksika  name).  Sa-aroiz.— Petitot,  Autourdu  lac 
des  Esclaves,  362, 1891.  Saroees.— Tanner,  Narr., 
293,1830.  SaroeM— Ibid..  390.  Sarois.— Maximil- 
ian, Trav.,  242, 1843.  Saroiz.— Petitot,  Autour  du 
lac  des  Esclaves,  362, 1891.  BarsMs.— Mackenzie, 
Voy.,  Ixx,  1801.  Bartfsd.— Petitot  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Oeog.  Soc.,  652, 1883  (Cree name).  Barzi.— Wilson 
in  4th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  11, 1888.  Bauee.— 
Franklin.  Joum.  Polar  Sea,  i,  170, 1824.  BaMis.— 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  242, 1843.  Seardes.— Ind.  AfF. 
Rep.,  473,  1838.  Biroie.— Robinson,  Great  Fur 
Land,  188.  1879.  Borsi.— Richardson,  Jour.,  n,  6, 
1861.  BotAuUL— Wilson  in  4th  Rep.  N.  W.  Trib^ 
Can.,  11, 1888  (own  name).  Buroee.— Smet,  Ore- 
gon Miss.,  327,  1847.  Suroi.— Richardson,  Jour., 
II,  6,  1851.  Burde.— Smet,  Miss,  de  I'Greg.,  262, 
1848.  Bunifl.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Oregon,  n,  842, 
1844.  BuBsee.— UmfreviUe  (1790)  in  Maine  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  270,  1859.  Suuekoon.— Henry, 
Blackfoot  MS.  vocab.,  1808  (Siksika  name).  Bas- 
ses.— Armstrong,  Oregon,  114,  1857.  Busai. — 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  66,  1856. 
Swees.—Chappell,  Hudson's  Bay,  166,  1817. 
TooIeo.— Chamberlain  in  Rep.  on  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  8, 1892  (Kutenal  name).  Tsd- 
Ottin^.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  362, 

1891  ('people  among  the  beavers').  Tsu'qSs.— 
Chamberlain  in  Rep.  on  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  Brit. 
A.  A.  8.,  8,  1892  (Kutenal  name).  TTssinnewucy 
Bninnewug.— Tanner,  Narr.,  316,  1830  ('stone 
mountain  men':  Ottawa  name). 

Sasabao.  A  rancheria  of  the  Maricopa 
on  Gila  r.,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366, 1889. 

Sasabaithi  (SdsdbdUhi,  Mooking  up,'  or 
*  looking  around,'  i.  e.  *  watchers').  A 
band  of  the  Arapaho,  q.  v. 

Sasclmtkeniie  (*  people  of  the  black 
bear*) .  A  tribe  of  the  Sekani  who  hunt 
on  the  w.  declivity  of  the  Rocky  mts., 
about  lat.  66°  and  northward,  and  before 

1892  traded  at  Ft  Connolly,  Brit.  Col. 
Dawson  (Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  200b, 
1889)  stated  that  they  had  recently  re- 
turned to  the  headwaters  of  Black  r.  after 
having  abandoned  the  region  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  In  1890  Morice  gave  their 
habitat  as  Thutage  lake  and  northward, 
w.  of  the  Rocky  mts. 

Al-ta'-tin  of  Bear  Lake.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Oeol 
Surv.  Can.,  1887-8. 2006,1889.  Bear  Lake  Indians.— 
Ibid.  Bas-chu-tqfoe.— Morice,  infn.  1890.  Sas- 
oh{lt-'qeime.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  1892-98, 
29, 1895.  8at-e-loo'-ne.  —Dawson,  op.  cit.  (so  called 
by  theTitshotlna). 

SaBkatohewan  Assiniboin.  An  Assini- 
boin  band  of  60  lodges  that  dwelt  in  1808 
about  Eagle  hills  and  s.  Saskatchewan  r., 
Assiniboia. — Henry-Thompson  Jour.,  ii, 
623,  1897. 

Saskatoon.  A  name  in  use  in  the  Cana- 
dian N.W.  for  the  service  berry  (Amelan- 
ckkr  oanadmsw) :  probably  a  corruption 


of  misdakwaUjmin,  which  is  the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  fruit  in  the  Cree  dialect  of 
Algonquian,  signifying '  fruit  of  vmdskwat^ 
the  tree  of  much  wood,'  from  mu  *  much ', 
and  dskwat  'wood'.  Saskatoon  occurs 
also  as  a  place-name  in  the  above-named 
region.  (a.  p.  c.) 

SaBiaba.  A  minor  Chippewa  chief  of 
the  Crane  gens,  who  first  appears  in  his- 
tory as  a  member  of  Tecumseh's  forces  at 
the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Canada,  Oct  6, 
1813,  in  which  his  brother,  to  whom  he 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  attached,  was 
killed  while  fighting  by  his  side.  This 
incident  embittered  Sassaba  against  the 
Americans  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  When  Lewis  Cass  visited  Sault  Ste 
Marie,  Mich.,  in  1820,  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  the  Chippewa  for  purchasing 
a  small  tract  of  lana,  Sassaba,  who  was 
one  of  the  chiefs  assembled  on  this  occa- 
sion^  not  only  manifested  his  bitter  ani- 
mosity toward  the  United  States  author- 
ities, out  displa}red  his  eccentric  charac- 
ter as  well.  During  the  council  he  hoisted 
the  British  fiag  over  his  tent,  which  was 
torn  down  by  Gen.  Cass  in  person.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  thus  dressed:  **  Be- 
ffinning  at  the  top  an  eagle's  feather. 
Dear's  grease,  vermilion  apd  indigo,  a  red 
British  military  coat  with  two  enormous 
.epaulets,  a  large  British  silver  medal, 
breech-clout,  leggins,  and  moccasins." 
He  arose  in  council  and  remarked  gruffly 
that  the  Chippewa  did  not  wish  to  sell 
their  land;  and  refusing  the  pipe,  kicked 
over  the  presents  that  had  been  placed 
before  him,  and  rushed  from  the  tent 
under  its  side.  He  refused  to  sign  the 
treaty  (Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  414-15. 
1868).  On  Sept.  25,  1822,  Sassaba  and 
his  wife  and  child  were  drowned  at 
Sault  Ste  Marie.  He  had  been  drinking 
heavily  at  Point  aux  Pins,  6  m.  above  the 
rapids,  and  was  intoxicated  during  the 
tnp.  According  to  Schoolcraft  (Pers. 
Mem.,  119,  1851)  he  would  often  walk 
through  the  village  where  he  resided, 
divested  of  every  particle  of  clothing  ex- 
cept a  large  gray  wolf's  skin,  which  he 
had  drawn  over  his  body  in  such  manner 
as  to  let  the  tail  dangle  behind.  From 
this  habit  the  name  Myeengun  (*wolf') 
was  sometimes  applied  to  him.  He  was 
also  known  as  The  Count.  (c.  t.  ) 

SaBsaoos  (perhaps  the  equivalent  of 
Mastochuset  SassakusUj  'he  is  wild'  (un- 
tamed), 'fierce.' — Gerard).  The  noted 
and  last  chief  of  the  Pequot  tribe  while 
yet  in  their  integrity;  born  near  Groton, 
Conn.,  about  1560,  killed  by  the  Mohawk 
in  New  York»  June  1637.  He  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Wopigwooit,  the  first 
chief  of  the  tribe  with  whom  the  whites 
had  come  in  contact,  who  was  killed  by 
the  Dutch,  about  1632,  at  or  near  the 
site  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  then  the  princi- 
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pal  Pequot  settlement.  Soon  after  as- 
saming  the  chiefship,  in  Oct.  1634  Sas- 
sacus  sent  an  emissary  to  the  governor  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  to  ask  for 
a  treaty  of  friendship,  offering  as  an  in- 
ducement to  surrender  all  the  nghts  of  the 
Pequot  to  the  lands  they  had  conquered, 
provided  the  colonists  would  settle  a 
plantation  among  his  people,  an  offer 
which  he  must  have  known  he  could  not 
carry  out,  and  perhaps  had  no  intention 
of  trying  to  fulnll,  as  he  nourished  bitter 
enmity  toward  the  whites.  This  pro- 
posal had  the  effect  of  turning  against 
nim  Uncafl,  the  Mohegan  chief,  who  was 
related  to  him  by  both  blood  and  mar- 
riage. The  domain  of  the  Pequot  during 
Sassacus's  chief  ship  extended  from  Nar- 
ragansett  bay  to  Hudson  r.,  including 
the  larger  part  of  Lon^  id.,  and  it  is  saia 
that  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity  no 
fewer  than  26  sachems  were  subordinate 
to  him.  Because  of  his  depredations, 
especially  on  the  neighboring  tribes,  the 
colonists  decided  in  1636  to  make  war  on 
the  Pequot.  The  name  of  Sassacus  had 
inspired  such  terror  among  the  surround- 
ing tribes  that  the  Indian  allies  of  the 
whites  could  not  believe  the  latter  would 
dare  to  make  a  direct  attack  on  the 
stronghold  of  this  wilv  chief.  The  war 
was  soon  ended,  and  Sassacms,  having 
suffered  defeat  and  the  loss  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  people,  fled  with  20  or  30  of  his 
warriors  to  the  Mohawk  country.  Even 
here  he  found  no  safety,  for  before  the 
close  of  1637  his  scalp  and  those  of  his 
brother  and  five  other  Pequot  chiefs  were 
sent  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  by 
the  Mohawk.  As  Sassacus  had  carried 
with  him  in  his  flight  a  large  quantity  of 
wampum,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Mohawk  to  possess  this  treasure  may 
have  led  to  the  death  of  himself  and  his 
followers.  Sassacus  was  spoken  of  by 
the  commissioners  in  1647  as  "the  ma- 
lignant, furious  Piquot,"  while,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  De  Forest  styles  him  "a 
renowned  warrior  and  a  noble  and 
high-spirited  man.*'  Consult  De  Forest, 
Inds.  Conn.,  1852;  Stone,  Uncas  and 
Miantonomoh,  1842;  Coll.  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc,  1st  s.,  IX,  1804;  Drake,  Inds. 
N.  A.,  1880.  (c.  T.) 

Sattaretti.    See  Adario, 

Saitean.  A  linguistic  family  established 
by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  105, 1891) 
to  include  a  single  tribe,  known  as  Shasta, 
formerly  occupying  a  part  of  the  drain- 
age area  of  Klamath  and  Sacramento  rs., 
N.  California.  The  name  is  based  on  the 
form  Saste,  given  the  tribe  by  Hale  (U.S. 
Expl.  Exped.,  VI,  218, 1846).  See  Shasta, 
Shastan  Family, 

Sasthnt  (^black-bear  bathing  place'). 
A  Tatshiautin  village  on  Connolly  lake, 
Brit.  Col. 


8M-thilt.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D^n^  27,  1898, 
S^t'Mthilt— Morice  in  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  Can.,  x. 
109, 1893. 

SaBiiagel.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly on  Santa  Cruz  id.,  Cal. 
BuftfueL— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  459.  1874. 
Basoifel.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24.  1868. 
8wa-hdl.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.,  E.,  1884. 

Batank.    See  Setangya, 

Satanta  (properly  Set-t^ain^-te^  *  White 
Bear').  A  noted  Kiowa  chief,  bom 
about  1830;  died  by  suicide  in  prison, 
Oct.  11, 1878.  For  about  15  years  oefore 
his  death  he  was  recognizea  as  second 
chief  in  his  tribe,  the  first  rank  being  ac- 
corded to  his  senior,  Setangya,  or  Satank, 
and  later  to  Lone  Wolf,  although  probably 
neither  of  these  equaled  him  in  force  and 
ability.  His  eloquence  in  council  gained 
for  him  the  title  of  "  Orator  of  the  PSins,** 
while  his  manly  boldness  and  directness 
and  his  keen  humor  made  him  a  favorite 
with  army  officers  and  commissioners  in 
spite  of  his  known  hostility  to  the  white 
man's  laws  and  civilization.  He  was  one 
of  the  signersof  the  Medicine  Lodge  treaty 
of  1867,  by  which  his  tribe  agreed  to  go 
on  a  reservation,  his  being  the  second 
Kiowa  name  attached  to  the  document. 
The  tribe,  however,  delayed  coming  in 
until  compelled  by  Custer,  who  seized 
Satanta  and  Lone  Wolf  as  hostages  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions.  For 
boastfully  avowing  his  part  in  a  murder- 
ous raid  into  Texas  in  1871,  he,  with 
Setangya  and  Big  Tree,  was  arrested  and 
held  for  trial  in  Texas.  Setangya  was 
killed  while  resisting  the  guard.  The 
other  two  were  tried  and  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  in  the  Texas  State 
penitentiary.  Two  years  later  they  were 
released,  conditional  upon  the  good  be- 
havior of  their  people,  but  in  the  fall  of 
1874,  the  Kiowa  having  again  gone  on 
the  warpath,  Satanta  was  rearrested  and 
taken  back  to  the  penitentiary  where  he 
finally  committed  suicide  by  throwing 
himself  from  an  upper  story  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

In  appearance  Satanta  was  a  typical 
Plains  warrior,  of  fine  physique,  erect 
bearing,  and  piercing  glance.  One  who 
saw  him  in  prison  in  1873  describes  him 
as  **a  tall,  ffnely  formed  man,  princely 
in  carriage,  on  whom  even  the  prison 
jrarb  seemed  elegant,"  and  meeting  his 
visitor  **  with  as  much  dignity  and  grace 
as  though  he  were  a  monarch  receiving  a 
foreign  ambassador."  His  memory  is 
cherished  by  the  Kiowa  as  that  of  one  of 
their  greatest  men.  See  Mooney,  Calen- 
dar History  ojf  the  Kiowa  Inds.,  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898.  (j.  m.) 

Satapo  (probably  Creek:  sdta  *  persim- 
mon,' api  *tree*).  A  town,  possibly  of 
the  Upper  Creeks,  mentioned  by  Juan 
de  la  Vandera  in  1567  (Smith,  Colec 
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Doc.  Fla.,  I,  IB,  1867) ;  apparently  on  the 
N.  border  of  the  Creek  country. 

Satayomi.  A  former  villa^  connected 
with  8an  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Gal. — 
Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  ii,  606,  1886. 

Satohin  ('red  rockM.  An  Apache  clan 
or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 
Ohar-chein^— White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind. 
Tribes,  MS., B.  A. £.  (—  'countrywlth  red  rocks'). 
Batohin.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni,  111, 
1890. 

Batohotiigottine  ('people  of  the  lake  of 
bears  of  the  plains').  A  part  of  the 
Kawchodinne  living  immediately  n.  of 
Great  Bear  lake,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada. 
8a-tohft-sottio^.— Petitot  in  Bui.  8oc.  de  Q^g, 
Paris,  cnart,  1875  ('people  of  bear  lake').  Ba- 
tok6 1*«  ffoCtin<.^PedtoC  Diet  D^nd-Dindji^,  xx, 
l«t76. 

Sateehi.  A  former  rancheria  of  the  Jo va, 
containing  also  some  Tarahumare,  sit- 
uated in  B.  Sonora,  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Rio  Yaqui,  about  30  m.  w.  sw.  from 
Bacadeguachi,  of  which  it  was  a  visita  in 
1762.  It  was  abandoned  between  1764 
and  1800  on  account  of  Apache  depreda- 
tions. See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  in,  66,  1890;  iv,  511,  1892;  also, 
Rudo  Ensayo  {ca,  1763),  Guiteras  trans., 
217.  1894. 

Bathlrekhtnn  {SoQl^'r^q-tiin,  'village  on 
the  dark  side  of  a  canyon  where  the 
sun  never  shines').  A  former  village  of 
the  Minhikhwutmetunne  on  Coquille  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  232,  1890. 

Sadooy.  A  Ohumashan  village,  con- 
taining about  20  Indians  in  1863,  on  the 
lower  part  of  Santa  Paula  r.,  Ventura  co., 
Cal.,  about  8  m.  from  the  sea. 
6a-ak-ti'-k&-i.~Hen8haw.  Buenaventum  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  £.,  1884.  Batiooy.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  July  24, 1868. 

Satqnin.  An  Abnaki  village  on  the  coast 
of  Maine,  s.  w.  of  Kennebec  r.,  in  1614. — 
Smith  (1631)  m  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  CoU.,  3d 
s..  Ill,  22,  1833. 

Battk  (Sdtsq).  A  Bellacoola  town  on 
Dean  inlet,  Brit.  Col.;  one  of  the  five 
still  inhabited.  See  Kinisquit, 
BaUkomilh.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit. 
Col.,  122B,  1884  (=>*  people  of  Satsk').  I&taq.— 
Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  ii,  49, 1900. 

Sattop.  A  Salish  division  on  Satsop  r., 
emptying  into  Chehalis  r.,  Wash.  Usu- 
ally clawed  under  the  collective  term 
Lower  Chehalis. 

Saohap.— Wilkes,  U.  8.  Ezpl.  Exped.,  v,  182, 1845. 
Batoap.  —  Ross  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  18.  1870.  Bat- 
ohap.—Swan,  N.  W.  Coast,  809, 1857.  Bat-ta-pidi.— 
Bells,  letter  of  Feb.  1886.  8atMp.->Ford  in  Ind. 
Afl.  Rep.  1857.  841, 1868. 

Satnoket  (abbrev.  of  SdhUilhUf  'at  the 
mouth  of  tidal  river' ).  A  village,  prob- 
ably of  the  Nausetj  near  Brewster^  Barn- 
stable CO.,  Mass.,  m  1687.  Gookm  says 
it  was  subject  to  the  Wampanoag. 
Bahquatuokat— Rawson  and  Danforth  (1696)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  x,  183.  1809. 
Baquatttoket— Treat  (1687),  ibid.,  4th  §.,  T,  186. 
1861.  Baquetuckett— Hinckley  (1686),  ibid..  133. 
Batuoket— Freeman  (1686),  ibid.,  132.  Batnkat.— 
Ibid.,  ni,  97,  note,  1866.    8aiichtafhtett^I>ermer 


(1620),   ibid..  HI,  97,  1866   (misprint). 

tuiikat.— Freeman,  ibid.,  Ist  s.,  vui,   151,  1802. 
Bawkattokatt-^ookin  (1674),  Ibid.,  1. 148, 1806. 

Batait.    A  village,  probably  of  the  Nau- 
set,  existing  in  1674  on  Cotuit  r.,  near 
Mashpee.  mmstable  co. ,  Mass. 
Baaotuit.— Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  1, 197,  note, 
1806.    BatDit— Bourne  (1674),  ibid. 

Bataamo.  A  former  rancheria  connected 
with  Dolores  mission,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


I.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Batnraumo. — Ibid. 

Batoriba.  A  Timncuan  tribe  in  Florida, 
occupying,  about  1666,  the  territory  on 
both  sides  of  lower  St  John  r.,  with  the 
adjacent  coast  territory,  northward  to 
Satilla  r.,  G^,  including  Cumberland 
fTacatacuru)  id.,  be3rond  which  was 
Guale  (Yamasee)  territory.  The  state- 
ment quoted  in  Brinton  (Fla.  Penin., 
120j  1859)  making  St.  Helena,  S.  Car., 
their  northern  boundary,  is  incorrect. 
They  were  at  war  with  the  Timucoa, 
their  nearest  neighbors  higher  up  on 
the  river,  and  afterward  with  the 
Spaniards,  but  welcomed  and  aided  the 
French  during  the  short  stay  of  the  latter. 
Their  chief  was  said  to  rule  30  subchiefs, 
each  perhaps  representing  a  different  vil- 
lage. The  name  may  hSive  been  prop- 
erly that  of  the  head  chief  rather  than  of 
the  tribe,  the  two  being  frequently  con- 
fused by  the  early  explorers.  It  does  not 
occur  in  Pareja's  list  of  Timucuan  dia- 
lects hi  1612,  the  tribe  being  probably 
noted  under  one  of  the  unidentified 
names  in  the  list,  viz,  Itafi,  Tacururu,  or 
Mocama,  the  last  two  being  specially  des- 
ignated as  located  on  the  coast.  All  the 
Indians  of  this  r^ion  were  Christianized 
by  Franciscan  missionaries  before  the  end 
of  the  16th  century.  See  FaMcaj  Timucuay 
Timucuan  Family,  ( j.  m.  ) 

Batiroua.— Anon,  antborof  Beprinse  (oa.  1668)  In 
Temaux-Compans, Voy.,  xz,  824, 1841.  BatorlTa.— 
Fontaneda  {cct,  1676)  in  Frencn,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
2d  s.,  II,  264, 1876.  Batouriona.— B.  Smith,  note  to 
Fbntaneda  Mem.,  46,  1864  (misprint n  for  «).  Ba- 
tonriona.— Laudonni^re  (1666)^  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll  La.,  816, 1869.  Batoriba.— Barcla,  Ensayo.  100, 
1723  (ordinary  Spanish  form ) .  Baturiora.— Brack- 
enridge.  Views  of  La.,  84, 1816  (misprint  second  r 
for  tt) .  BotoriTa.— Fontaneda  ( ea.  1676)  as  quoted 
by  Temaux-Compans,  Voy.,  xx,  84, 1841:  also  as 

auoted  in  B.  Sinith  trans..  24, 1864.    Botnriba.— 
irinton,  Fla.  Penin.,  120. 1869. 

Batuma  Island  Indians.  The  local  name 
for  a  small  body  of  Sanetch  on  Satuma 
id.,  off  the  s.  b.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. 
Pop.  5  in  1892,  the  last  time  the  name  is 
officially  noted. 

Batwiwa  {Sai-m^'wa).  A  Chumashan 
village  formerly  in  the  interior  of  Ven- 
tura CO.,  Cal.,  at  a  place  called  Rancho 
Alazuna. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E»  1884. 

Sancha.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  In^  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  CO.,  Cal. 

Baiieha.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Raoes,  i,  450, 1874.  Baa 
ohtt,— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 1861. 

Saacita.  A  Papago  village  in  s.  Ariztma, 
with  250  inhabitants  in  1863. 
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Um  laid*.— Browne,  Apftche  Ck>iintry,  291.  law 
(misguoting  Poeton).  dou  8aida.~PoBton  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1863,  885,  1864. 

Banoon.  A  former  villaee,  presumably 
CostanoaiL,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Oal. — Taylor  in  Gal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18, 1861. 

Bangahatohi  (muga  'gourd',  Jiatchi 
*  creek ' ) .  A  former  Upper  Creek  town  on 
an  E.  branch  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  10  m.  be- 
low Eufaula,  Ala.,  prooably  in  Talladega 
or  Clay  co. 

Bavni  Utehi.-<]kit8cbet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  148, 
1884.  8«c»li«tehas.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schooloralt, 
Ind.  Tribes.  V,  262, 1855.  BoagahatoliM. -Campbell 
(1886)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  274, 25tb  Cong..  2d  teffi..  20, 
1888.  8oa^ro-Itat-«he.— Hawkins  (1779).  Sketcb, 
49,  1848.  i^wfahateha.— H.  R.  Doc.  274,  25th 
Cong..  2d  seas.,  152, 1888.  Sow  ga  katoh  oha.— Par- 
sons (1888)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  it,  578, 
1854. 

SaugiMta.  A  tribe  named  by  Le  Suenr 
in  1700  as  about  the  L.  Superior  region; 
possibly  the  Sauk,  but  thought  by  Shea 
to  be  the  Saulteurs,  i.  e.,  the  Chippewa. 


Saaginalis  — Le  Sneur  (1700)  as  quoted  by  Shea, 
Early  Voy.,  92,  1861.  SaagiMtaa.— Le  Sueur  as 
quoted  by  Neill,  Minn.,  154. 1858. 

Bangut  ('small  outlet.' — Hewitt).  A 
former yillage  near  Lynn,  Essex  co.,  Mass. 
It  seems  to  nave  belonffed  to  the  Massa- 
chuset,  but  may  have  been  Pennacook. 
The  chief  of  Saugus  ruled  also  the  Indi- 
ans at  Marblehead. 

Oawgost— Jomelyn  (1675)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
8d 8.,  III. 822. 1888.  Sagos.— Humfrey(  1680),  ibid., 
4th  s.,  VI,  10,  1863.  Bagoat— Peter  (1689),  ibid.. 
VII.  202,  1865.  Saiigat.--Joeaelyn  (1675),  ibid.,  8d 
8.,  III.  822,1838.  Saogns.— Prince  (1681),  ibid.,  2d 
8.,  VII.  81,  1818.  Baagost.— Williams  {ca.  1688), 
ibid.,  4th  s.,  VI.  252,  im.  BawgM.— Prince  (1681), 
Ibid.,  2d  8.,  VII,  88, 1818. 

Sank  ( Osd^kitiHg,  'people  of  the  outlet,' 
or,  possibly,  *  people  of  the  yellow  earth,' 
hi  contradistinction  from  the  Muskwaki- 
wuk,  *Red  Earth  People',  a  name  of  the 
Foxes) .  One  of  a  number  of  Aleonquian 
tribes  whose  earliest  known  habitat  was 
embraced  within  the  eastern  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  the  other  tribes  being  the  Pot- 
awatomi,  the  "Nation  of  the  Fork,"  and 
probably  the  ^unous  Mascoutens  and  the 
Foxes.  The  present  name  of  Saginaw 
bay  {Sdgina^w€\  signifying  *the  country 
or  place  of  the  Sauk')  is  apparently  de- 
rived from  the  ethnic  appellative  Sauk. 
There  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
Sauk,  with  the  tribes  mentioned  above, 
were  first  known  to  Europeans  under 
the  general  ethnic  term  "Gens  de  Feu" 
or  that  of  "Asistagueronon,"  the  latter 
being  the  Huron  translation  of  the  spe- 
cific name  Potawatomi,  both  the  terms 
in  question  being  first  recorded  by  Cham- 
plain  and  Saganl.  In  1616  Champlain, 
while  in  what  is  now  Ontario,  learned 
from  the  Tionontati,  or  Tobacco  Nation, 
that  their  kindred,  the  Neutral  Nation, 
aided  the  Ottawa  (Cheueux  releuez)  in 
waging  war  against  the  Gens  de  Feu,  i.  e. 
'People  of  the  Fire,'  and  that  the  Ottawa 
carried  on  a  warfare  against  *  *  another  na- 
tion of  savages  who  were  called  Asista- 


gueronon,  which  is  to  say,  'People  of  the 
rlaceof  the  Fire,* "  who  were  distant  from 
the  Ottawa  10  days'  journey:  and  lastly, 
in  more  fully  describing  tne  country, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  Ottawa,  he 
added,  "In  the  first  place,  they  wage  war 
against  another  nation  of  savages  who  are 
called  Asistagueronon,  which  is  to  say, 
'people  of  the  fire/ distant  from  them  10 
days^  journey."  He  supplemented  this 
statement  with  the  remark  that  "they 
pressed  me  strongly  to  assist  them  against 
their  enemies,  who  are  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mer  Douce  [Lake  Huron],  distant  200 
leagues."  Sagard,  who  was  in  Canada 
during  the  years  1623-28,  wrote  in  his 
Histoire  du  Canada  (i,  194,  ed.  1866), 
that  the  sedentary  and  the  migratory 
Ottawa  together  waged  war  against  the 
Asistagueronon,  who  were  9  or  10  days* 
journey  by  canoe  from  the  Ottawa,  a 
distance  wnich  he  estimated  at  "about 
200  leagues  and  more  of  travel." 

Before  the  Sauk  became  known  as  an 
independent  tribe,  it  is  evident  that  they 
formed  a  part  of  this  ^roup  of  important 
Algonquian  communities,  which  was 
called  oy  the  Hurons  and  cognate  peo- 
ples "Asista^eronon,"  and  by  the 
French,  "Nation  or  People  of  the  Fire," 
a  translation  of  the  former  appella- 
tive. In  order  therefore  to  understand 
clearly  the  ethnic  relations  of  the  Sauk, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the  earliest 
known  facts  relatmg  to  this  interesting 
group  of  tribes.  So  far  as  known,  the 
Sauk  were  first  mentioned  independently 
in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1640  (35,  ed. 
1858)  under  the  generic  Huron  name 
Hvattoehronon,  i.  e.  *  people  of  the  sun- 
set,' or  briefly, '  westerners.'  They  were 
here  mentioned  among  a  number  of 
other  tribes  along  with  tne  Foxes  (Sken- 
chiohronon),  the  Potawatomi  (Attistaeh- 
ronon),  the  Kickapoo  (Ontarahronon, 
'lake  people'),  the  Mascoutens  (Ohero- 
kouaehronon,  'people  of  the  place  of 
grass'),  the  Winnebago  f  Aoueatsiouaenh- 
ronon,  *  saline  orbrackisn  water  people'), 
and  the  Crane  band  of  the  Miami  (Atto- 
chingochronon).  The  following  citations 
from  the  Jesuit  Relations  embody  some 
of  the  evidence  that  the  Sauk,  the  Pota- 
watomi (q.  v.),  and  the  Nation  of  the 
Fork,  were  generally  comprised  in  the 
Huron  ethmc  appellative  Asistaguero- 
non, i.  e.  'People  of  the  Place  of  Fire,' 
which  is  the  literal  sipiification  of  the 
tribal  name  Potawatomi. 

Father  Allouez,  the  first  person  to  de- 
scribe the  Sauk,  wrote  in  1667  that  they 
were  more  savage  than  all  the  other 
peoples  he  had  met;  that  they  were  a 
populous  tribe,  although  they  had  no 
fixed  dwelling  place,  being  wanderers 
and  vagabonds  in  the  forests.  He  was 
told  that  if  they  or  the  Foxes  found  a 
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person  in  an  isolated  place  they  would 
kill  him,  especially  if  he  were  a  French- 
man, for  they  could  not  endure  the  sight 
of  the  whiskers  of  the  European,  let, 
two  years  later  he  reported  that  the  first 
place  in  which  he  b^an  to  give  religious 
instruction  was  in  a  village  of  the  **0u- 
saki,"  situated  at  the  DePere  Rapids, 
Wis.,  wherein  he  found  several  tribes  in 
winter  quarters,  namely,  the  **Ousaki, 
the  Pouteouatami,  the  Out^mi  [Foxes], 
and  the  Ovenibigoutz  [Winnebago]-- " 
about  600  souls."  Allouez  adds  that  a 
lea^e  and  a  half  away  there  was  another 
village  of  about  150  persons;  that  at  4 
leagues  farther  away  there  was  another 
of  about  100  persons;  that  at  8  leagues 
away  there  was  another  of  about  300 
persons,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay;  that  at  25  leagues,  at  a  place 
called  Ouestatinong,  dwelt  the  Foxes, 
and  that  at  a  day's  journey  from  this 
tribe  dwelt  the  Makskouteng  [Mascou- 
tens|  and  the  Oumami  [Miami],  the  lat- 
ter being  reputed  to  be  a  band  of  the 
Illinois.  The  Indians  of  this  region,  the 
Father  reported,  were  **morel^barous 
than  usual,''  having  no  ingenuity,  not 
knowing  even  how  **to  make  a  bark  dish 
or  a  ladle,"  using  shells  instead. 

In  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1658  (21,  ed. 
1858)  Father  Ragueneau  reportea  what 
he  had  learned  concerning  the  upper 
lake  tribes  from  Father  Bruillettes,  a 
skilful  and  accomplished  Huron  and  Al- 
gonquian  linguist^  who  in  listing  these 
tribes  used  to  some  extent  the  knowledge 
of  these  communities  obtained  bv  Radis- 
son  and  Groseilliers,  who  had  then  but 
recently  discovered  and  visited  a  number 
of  them.  In  the  descriptive  list  of  these 
tribes  dted  by  Father  Ragueneau,  the 
following  statements  are  pertinent  here: 
**The  third  nation  is  distant  about  3 
days'  journey  by  w^ater  from  the  town  of 
St  Michel,  going  inland.  It  is  composed 
of  the  Makoutensak  and  the  Outitchak- 
ouk  [i.  e.  the  Crane  Miami].  The  two 
Frenchmen  [probably  Radisson  and 
Groseilliers]  who  have  traveled  in  those 
countries  say  that  these  people  are  of  a 
very  mild  nature."  .  .  .  **The  four- 
teenth nation  has  30  towns,  inhabited  by 
the  Atsistatrherronnons.  They  are  south- 
west a  quarter  south  at  6  or  7  days'  jour- 
ney from  St  Michel.  The  Onondaga 
have  recently  declared  war  against 
them."  This  is  presumptive  evidence 
from  seemingly  competent  authority  that 
the  ethnic  nam^  Mascoutens  and  Atsis- 
tagherronnons  were  not  in  1658  by  any 
means  synonymous  or  convertible  epi- 
thets, and  that  therefore  the  peoples 
designated  by  them  were  not  identical. 
This  confusion  as  to  names  in  question 
persisted  until  about  1671,  as  the  follow- 
mg  citations  will  show\    In  the  Jesuit 


Relation  for  1670  (99,  ed.  1858)  Father 
Allouez  stated  that  **  We  entered  the 
river  which  leads  to  the  Machkoutench, 
called  Assista  Ectaeronnons,  Nation  of 
the  Fire,  by  the  Hurons";  but  in  the 
Relation  for  the  following  year  (p,  45) 
Father  Allouez  stated  that  **The  iNation 
of  the  Fire  bears  this  name  by  an  error, 
properly  calling  themselves  Maskoutench, 
which  si^ifies  a  land  cleared  of  trees, 
such  as  IS  that  which  these  people  in- 
habit; but  because  by  the  change  of  a 
few  letters  which  one  makes,  this  same 
word  signifies  fire,  it  follows  that  one 
calls  them  the  Nation  of  the  Fire . ' '  There 
is  in  each  of  these  statements  an  error 
which  was  due  directly  to  the  process  of 
the  gradual  elimination  of  tribes  becom- 
ing known  from  a  ^roup  of  unknown 
peoples  or  tribes  which  Dore  a  generic 
name  "people  of  the  place  of  fire," 
derived  from  the  specinc  name  of  an 
important  one  of  these  tribes,  the  Pota- 
watomi  (q.  v.).  whose  name  signifies 
literally,  'people  of  the  place  of  fire.' 
This  confounding  of  several  tribes  one 
with  another,  and  the  consequent  mis- 
application of  specific  and  generic  names, 
were  made  evidently  not  by  the  Hurons 
but  by  French  traders  and  missionaries. 
In  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1671  (25,  ed. 
1858)  Father  Dablon,  speaking  of  Green 
bay,  Wisconsin,  wrote  that  the  Menomi- 
nee, the  Sauk,  the  Potawatomi,  and  other 
neighboring  tribes,  ''being  driven  from 
their  own  countries,  which  are  the  lands 
southward  near  Missilimakinac,  have 
taken  refuge  at  the  head  of  this  bay,  be- 
yond w  hich  one  can  see  inland  the  '  Nation 
of  the  Fire,'  or  Mathkoutench,  with  one  of 
the  Illinois  tribes  called  Oumiami,  and  the 
Foxes."  And  in  the  same  Relation  (p. 
37),  he  said:  "The  three  nations  who  are 
now  in  the  bay  of  the  Winnebago  as  stran- 
gers resided  on  the  mainland  which  is  s. 
of  this  island  [i.  e.  Missilimakinac] — 
some  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Illinois  [i.  e.  Michigan],  others  on  those 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Hurons.  A  part  of 
those  who  call  themselves  Salteurs  [Chip- 
pewa] possessed  lands  on  the  mamland 
toward  the  w.  ...  Four  villages  of 
the  Ottawa  also  had  their  lands  in  these 
quarters,  but  especially  those  who  bore 
tne  name  of  the  island,  calling  themselves 
Missilimakinac,  and  who  were  so  numer- 
ous that  some  of  those  who  are  still  living 
[1670]  assert  that  they  composed  30  vil- 
lEiges,  and  that  thev  had  enclosed  them- 
selves in  a  fort  a  league  and  a  half  in 
circuit,  when  the  Iroquois,  flushed  with 
a  victory  gained  over  3,000  men  of  this 
tribe  who  had  carried  the  war  even  into 
the  country  of  the  Mohawk,  came  to  de- 
feat them."  Further  (p.  42),  the  Father 
relates:  "Four  nations  make  their  abode 
here,  namely,  those  who  bear  the  name 
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Pnants  [i.  e.,  the  Winnebago],  who  have 
always  hved  kere,  as  it  were,  in  their  own 
country,  and  who,  having  been  defeated 
by  the  Illinois,  their  enemies,  have  been 
reduced  from  a  verjr  flourishing  and  pop- 
ulous people  to  nothing;  the  Potawatomi, 
the  Sauk,  and  the  Nation  of  the  Fork  {de 
la  Fourche)  also  live  here,  but  as  stran- 
gers, the  fear  of  the  Iroquios  havine  driven 
them  from  their  lands,  which  are  between 
the  Lake  of  the  Hurons  and  that  of  the 
Illinois."  There  can  be  little  if  any 
doubt  that  in  these  citations  the  names 
** Iroquois*'  and  "Mohawk"  should  be  re- 
placed by  "Neuters, ' '  who  to  these  fugitive 
tribes  were  known  also  as  *Nad6  w^' 
(see  Nadawa);  otherwise  established  faSs 
are  contravened  by  these  statements,  and 
it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  *  *  Neu- 
tre  Nation"  aided  the  Ottawa  against 
the  trib^  on  the  shores  of  L.  Huron. 
The  foregoing  quotations  make  it  evident 
that  the  Potawatomi,  the  Sauk,  and  the 
*  Nation  of  the  Fork'  were  included  in 
the  Asistagueronon  of  Champlain  and 
Sagard,  represented  by  them  as  dwelling 
in  1616  on  the  western  shore  lands  oi 
L.  Huron  and  farther  westward.  Thus 
far  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show 
that  Mascoutens  and  Asistagueronon  were 
at  first  convertible  or  synonymous  ap- 
pellatives. 

Further,  Father  Dablon,  in  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1670  (79,  ed.  1858),  said  with 
reference  to  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie :  '  *  The 
first  and  native  inhabitants  of  this  place 
are  those  who  call  themselves  Pahouit- 
ingSach  Irini,  wliom  the  French  name 
Saulteurs,  because  these  are  they  who 
dwell  at  the  Sault,  as  in  their  own  coun- 
try, the  others  being  there  only  by  adop- 
tion; they  number  only  150  souls,  but 
they  have  united  with  three  other  tribra, 
who  number  more  than  550  persons,  to 
whom  thev  have  made  a  cession  of  the 
rights  of  their  native  country;  they  also 
reside  there  fixedly,  except  during  the 
time  in  which  they  go  to  hunt  Those 
whom  one  calls  the  Nouquet  range  for  that 
purpose  southward  of  L.  Superior,  whence 
they  came  originally,  and  the  Outchibous 
[Chippewa]  with  the  Marameg,  north- 
ward of  the  same  lake,  which  they  regard 
as  their  own  proper  country." 

From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1644  it  is 
learned  that  the  long  struggle  between 
the  so-called  "Neutral  Nation"  and  the 
"Nation  du  Feu"  at  that  time  was  still 
maintained  with  unabated  fury.  Father 
Jerome  Lallemant  (Jes.  Rel.  1644,  98, 
ed.  1858)  states  that  in  the  summer  of 
1642  the  Neuters  with  a  force  of  2,000 
warriors  advanced  into  the  country  of  the 
"Nation  du  Feu"  and  attacked  a  town 
of  this  tribe  which  was  strongly  defended 
by  palisades  and  manned  by  900  resolute 
warriors;  that  these  i)atriot8  withstood 


the  assaults  of  the  besiegers  for  10  days, 
but  that  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  de- 
voted place  was  carried.  Many  of  its 
defenders  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  800 
captives — men,  women,  and  children — 
were  taken;  and  70  of  the  best  warriors 
among  the  prisoners  were  burned  at  the 
stake,  the  merciless  victors  putting  out 
the  eyes  and  cutting  away  the  lips  of  all 
the  old  men  and  leaving  them  thus  to  die 
miserably.  The  Father  adds  the  inter- 
esting statement  that  "this  Nation  of 
the  Fire  is  more  populous  than  all  the 
Neutral  Nation,  all  the  Hurons,  and  all 
the  Iroquois,  enemies  of  the  Hurons,  put 
together;  it  consists  of  a  large  numoer 
of  villages  wherein  the  Algoncjuin  lan- 
guage is  spoken."  This  last  citation  is 
further  proof  that  the  term  "Fire  Na- 
tion," or  "Nation  of  the  Place  of  Fire," 
at  that  period  was  applied  in  a  broad 
general  sense  rather  than  in  a  specific 
one.  Apparently  it  embraced  ail  the 
tribes  formerly  awelling  in  the  eastern 
peninsula  of  the  present  state  of  Mich- 
igan, and  later  removed  to  the  n.  and  w. 
shores  of  the  present  L.  Michigan,  and 
still  later  it  embraced  some  of  the  Illinois 
tribes.  From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1642, 
(97,  ed.  1858)  it  is  learned  that  the  Saulteurs 
informed  the  Jesuit  fathers  that  *  'a  certain 
tribe  more  distant  [than  the  Sault  Sainte 
Marie  from  the  Huron  mission],  which 
they  call  Pouteatami,  had  abandoned  its 
country  and  had  come  to  take  refuge 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sault  to  escape 
from  some  other  hostile  tribe  that  vexes 
them  with  ceaseless  wars."  This  shows 
that  the  Potawatomi  were  then  westward 
from  the  home  of  the  Saulteurs,  and 
that  their  emigration  from  the  Michigan 
peninsula  was  not  then  of  many  years' 
standing. 

It  has  been  shown  from  historical  data 
that  for  a  long  period  before  1651  the 
Neuters  and  the  Ottawa  together  waged 
bitter  warfare  against  a  group  of  tribes 
which  became  known  to  the  French 
writers  as  Gens  de  Feu,  or  *  People  of  the 
Fire,'  and  as  Asistagueronon,  or  *  People 
of  the  Place  of  Fire,'  and  later  as  the  Mas- 
coutens, by  an  error,  the  last  name  mean- 
ing, as  an  appellative,  '  People  Dwelling 
on  Small  Prairies.'  There  is  no  known 
historical  data  showing  that,  during  the 
time  that  the  Ottawa  and  the  Neuters 
occupied  the  peninsula  n.  of  L.  Erie, 
the  Iroquois,  specifically  so  called,  car- 
ried on  any  warlike  operations  against 
tribes  dwelling  westward  of  the  two  just 
mentioned.  The  fact  is  that  the  name 
Nadoweg,  or  Nado'w^,  was  a  general 
name  of  hateful  significance  which  was 
applied  by  Algonquian  tribes  generally 
to  any  people  of  Iroquoian  stock,  as  the 
Neuters,  the  Tionontati,  and  the  Hurons. 
Now,  inasmuch  as  the   Neuters   with 
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their  alliee,  the  Ottawa,  encountered 
theis  enemies  on  the  wei^m  '^shores'' 
of  L.  Huron,  i.  e.,  in  the  present 
Michigan  peninsula,  and  as  it  is  Known 
that  as  late  as  1642  the  Neuters 
sent  into  this  region  a  force  of  2,000  war- 
riors which  destroyed  a  stronghold  of 
their  enemies,  it  can  he  said  with  pro- 
priety that  the  Algonciuian  tribes  formerly 
inhabiting  the  peninsula  were  driven 
therefrom  by  the  Nado^weg,  meaning, 
conclusively  it  would  seem,  the  Neuters, 
but  understood  by  the  French  mission- 
aries and  writers  to  signify  the  **  Iro- 
quois," properly  so  called.  Hence,  the 
confusion  regarding  the  invaders  who 
drove  out  the  tribSs  formerly  dwelling 
westward  of  L.  Huron.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  after  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Neuters  in  1651  by  the  **true''  Iroouois, 
or  League  ot  Five  Nations,  these  latter 
tribes  came  in  touch  at  once  with  the 
tribes  which  had  been  at  war  against  the 
Neuters,  and  in  some  cases  naturallv  the 
Iroquois  inherited  the  quarrels  of  the 
Neuters.  The  Iroquois  proper  did  not, 
therefore,  drive  out  the  Potawatomi,  the 
Sauk,  the  Foxes,  and  the  other  fugitive 
tribes  from  their  ancient  territories  w.  of 
L.  Huron,  for  the  Potawatomi  were  in 
Wisconsin  as  early  as  1634,  when  Nicolet 
found  them  there.  It  was  nearly  20 
years  later  that  the  ''true"  Iroquois 
advanced  into  the  lake  region  in  pursuit 
of  the  Hnrons,  the  Tionontati,  and  the 
Neuter  fugitives,  fleeing  from  the  ruins 
of  their  towns  and  homes. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  tribes  of  the 
A^gonquian  stock  formerlv  inhabiting 
the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  were 
driven  out  oy  the  Neuters  and  the 
Ottawa,  their  allies.  It  is  erroneous  to 
assume  that  the  fugitive  tribes  retreated 
first  southward  and  then  westward 
around  the  southern  end  of  L.  Michigan, 
directly  across  rather  than  directly  away 
from  the  line  of  attack  from  the  s.  along 
Detroit  and  St  Clair  rs.  It  is  learned 
from    Perrot    that    the    Neuters    occu- 

gied  Detroit  r.  Most  Indians  who 
ave  been  forced  to  retire  from  a 
battlefield  or  from  their  homes  have 
shown  that  they  were  past-masters  in  the 
art  of  eluding  a  pursumg  foe,  and  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  the  Sauk,  the  Pota- 
watomi, the  Kasawakoueton  or  Fork  tribe, 
and  their  allies,  were  devoid  of  this 
characteristic  trait.  It  is  not  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  Sauk,  starting  from 
the  shores  of  Saginaw  bay,  deliberately 
exposed  their  flank  and  rear  to  the  direct 
attacks  of  the  Neuters  over  a  march 
exceeding  300  m.  The  more  probable 
course  of  the  retreat  of  the  Sauk  and 
their  allies  from  the  Michigan  peninsala 
was  evidently  northwestward  across 
Mackinaw  stwdts  into  northern  Michi- 
gan,   thence   westward    to   the   region 


around  Green  bay  and  Fox  r.,  where 
they  were  first  found  by  the  early 
French  explorers. 

From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1666-67 
it  is  learned  that  bands  of  the  Sauk  and 
Foxes  were  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of 
Shaugawaumikong  (La  Pointe)  and  that 
Father  AUouez  preached  to  them  and 
baptized  someof  their  children. 

During  1671-72  the  expatriated  Hurons. 
composed  largely  of  the  Tionontati  ana 
the  (Black)  Squirrel  band  of  the  Ottawa 
(Sinagos),  havmg  perfected  preparations, 
together  marched  against  the  Sioux,  who 
were  at  peace  with  them.  On  their  wav 
they  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  Sauk 
with  presents,  and  the  Foxes  and  Potawat- 
omi aL90  were  induced  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion. The  united  tribes  mustered  about 
1,000  warriors  for  this  raid,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  armed  with  guns  and  pro- 
vided with  ammunition  which  the  first 
two  tribes  had  obtained  in  Montreal 
during  the  previous  year.  As  a  precau- 
tionary measure  they  had  moved  their 
villa^  back  to  Michilimackinac  and 
Manitoulin  id«  As  soon  as  this  force 
reached  the  Sioux  country,  it  fell  upon 
some  small  villages,  putting  the  men  to 
flight  and  capturing  the  women  and 
children.  Fugitives  soon  spread  the 
alarm  in  all  the  allied  villages  of  the 
Sioux,  whence  issued  swarms  of  warriors 
who  attacked  the  enemy  so  vigorously 
that  the  latter  were  forced  to  almndon  a 
fort  which  they  had  commenced  to  erect 
and  to  flee  in  consternation.  The  Sioux 
pursued  them  so  closely  that  they  were 
enabled  to  kill  many  of  the  fugitives, 
some  of  whom  threw  away  their  arms  to 
expedite  their  flight  These  losses  and 
those  caused  by  hunger  and  the  rigor  of 
the  weather  resulted  in  the  pnu;tical 
annihilation  of  the  allies;  the  Foxes,  the 
Kiskakon,  and  the  Potawatomi,  being 
less  inured  to  the  stress  of  warfare  than 
the  others,  did  not  lose  many  warriors 
on  this  occasion,  because  they  fled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  combat  The  Hurons, 
the  Squirrel  band  of  the  Ottawa,  and  the 
Sauk,  however,  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  courage  and  prowess,  and  by 
their  stubborn  resistance  materially  aided 
the  others  in  making  their  escape.  In 
the  retreat,  which  wac  turned  to  a  rout 
by  the  furious  pursuit  of  the  Sioux,  the 
confusion  became  so  great  that  many  of 
the  fugitives,  driven  by  privation  and 
hunger,  were  compelled  to  eat  one  an- 
other. The  chief  of  the  Squirrel  band  of 
the  Ottawa  was  captured  by  the  Sioux 
and  condemned  to  torture  by  fire.  They 
broiled  pieces  of  his  flesh  and  forced  him 
to  eat  them.  He  and  his  brother-in-law, 
the  Sauk  chief,  were  thus  fed  until  their 
death  at  the  stake.  The  rest  of  the  pris- 
oners were  shot  to  death  with  arrows. 

Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie  says  that  in 
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1665-66  the  Potawatomi  took  the  south- 
em,  the  Sauk  the  northertii  part  of  Green 
bay,  and  the  Winnebago,  who  were  not 
fishermen,  went  into  the  forest  to  live  on 
venison  and  bear  meat.  In  the  spring 
the  Foxes  notified  the  Sauk  that  they  had 
established  themselves  in  quarters  30 
leagues  from  the  bay,  forming  a  s^tle- 
ment  of  about  600  lodges.  Tl^  French, 
for  prudent  reasons,  left  to  the  Sauk  the 
trade  in'  peltries  with  the  Foxes,  since 
they  could  the  more  quietly  deal  with 
the  Sauk  in  the  autumn. 

In  1721  the  Sauk  were  still  resident  at 
Green  bay,  but  owing  to  growing  diffi- 
culties with  the  Foxes,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  removing  to  the  St  Joseph  r. 
At  this  time  their  village  was  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  Fox  r.,  near  its  mouUi. 
Although  consisting  only  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  persons  at  this  period,  the  Sauk 
had  separated  into  two  factions,  of  which 
one  was  attached  to  the  Foxes  and  the 
other  to  the  Potawatomi  and  the  French. 
It  was  these  latter  who  constituted  the 
bulk  of  the  village  mentioned  above. 

In  1725  the  gteuk,  in  sympathy  with 
the  Foxes  and  the  Sioux,  were  preparing 
to  attack  the  Illinois. 

According  to  a  letter  of  Beauhamois, 
dated  July  21,  1729  (Wis.  Hist.  Coll., 
XVII,  63),  the  Sauk  and  the  Potawatomi 
of  St  Joseph  r. ,  along  with  the  Ottawa  and 
the  Chippewa  of  Michilimackinac,  the 
Miami,  Wea,  and  Hurons,  together  with 
the  Potawatomi  and  Ottawa  of  Detroit 
went  to  Montreal  to  inform  him  what  had 
occurred  concerning  the  Foxes,  against 
whom  they  were  then  at  war,  and  to  learn 
what  he  desired  them  to  do  further.  The 
Sauk,  whose  village  was  situated  prob- 
ably on  the  w.  side  of  Fox  r.,  near  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
gave  in  1733  asylum  to  some  refugee  Foxes. 
When  theSienr  De  Villiers,  the  younger, 
attempted  after  a  formal  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Foxes  by  the  Sauk  to 
take  them  by  force,  the  Sauk  resisted  and 
killed  Be  Villiers  and  Monsieur  De  Be- 
pentigny  and  several  other  Frenchmen, 
thus  repulsing  the  detachment  of  French 
and  Inaian  allies.  Three  days  later  the 
Sauk  evacuated  their  fort  by  night.  They 
were  pursued  bv  the  French  and  their 
Indian  allies — the  Ottawa,  the  Menomi- 
nee, and  the  Chipoewa — under  the  ensign, 
the  Sieur  De  ViUiers,  who  overtook  uie 
Sauk  and  the  Foxes  probably  at  what  is 
now  called  Little  Butte  des  Morts,  near 
the  present  Appleton.  De  Villiers  at  once 
attacked  the  Sauk,  and  after  several  hours 
of  fighting  defeated  them.  The  Sauk  lost 
20.  the  Foxes  9,  and  among  the  injured  9 
others  were  mortally  wounded.  Among 
the  French  13  ofiicers  and  men  were 
wounded  and  2  were  killed;  the  Ottawa 
lost  9  men,  including  their  head  chief;  the 
Chippewa  loss  was  2  Killed  and  4  wounded . 


The  Marauis  de  Beauhamois,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  at  once  gave  orders  to 
attack  the  Sauk  and  the  remaining  Foxes 
to  avenge  the  shedding  of  French  blood. 
The  death  of  De  Viluers,  who  was  the 
victor  at  LeBocher  in  1730,  led  to  two 
important  events— first,  the  dose  confed- 
eration of  the  Sauk  and  the  Foxes,  uid 
second,  the  removal  of  the  united  tribes 
from  the  territory  of  Wisconsin  to  the 
land  of  the  Iowa,  w.  of  the  Mississippi. 
Previous  to  the  events  leading  up  to  this 
miction  the  Sauk  had  osteDsimy  been 
allies  of  the  French,  even  taking  part  in 
the  war  against  the  Foxes,  but  they  had 
neverthelias  clandestinely  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  devoted  Foxes.  From 
this  period  the  united  tribes  became 
known  as  the  Sauk  and  Foxes. 

In  1777  the  Spanish  authorities  at  San 
Luis  de  Yhnnesee  knew  the  Sauk  as  one 
of  the  tribes  that  came  from  the  English 
district  '*to  receive  presents  at  this  post; 
that  they  had  400  warriors,  and  that  they 
were  kindlv  disposed  toward  the  Span- 
ish^'' foraltnougn  ''frequent  bands ^'  had 
visited  ''this  vulage,"  the^  had  caused 
no  trouble.  In  1780  Francisco  Cruzat,  a 
Spanish  officer,  wrote  to  Governor  Ber- 
nardo Galvez,  of  Louisiana,  that  he  had 
caused  the  Sauk  to  surrender  to  him  two 
English  banners  and  thirteen  medals 
which  they  desired  to  be  replaced  with 
Spanish  medals.  Cruzat  accordingly 
arterward  made  the  exchange  in  order 
that  he  might  "content  said  chiefs. " 

In  the  instructions  for  the  Spanish 
Governor  of  St  Louis,  dated  Feb.  15, 1781 
(Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  XVIII,  419,  1908),  the 
writer  thereof  said:  "I  believe  it  is  ex- 
cellent for  Yonr  Grace  to  have  distin- 
guished the  zeal  and  affection  of  the  Sac 
tribe  who  have  so  generously  lent  to  our 
district  in  circumstances  of  so  little  ad- 
vantage [to  them].  ...  On  this  occa- 
sion, 16  medals  are  sent  and  10  flags  with 
16  letters  patent  which  Your  Grace  is  to 
distribute  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Sac 
tribe,  who.  according  to  Your  Grace's 
advice  of  the  28th  of  September,  surren- 
dered 13  English  medals  and  three  ban- 
ners ...  I  hope  that  in  spite  of  the 
great  presents  wnich  are  distributed  by 
the  English  among  these  tribes,  and  not* 
withstanding  the  small  sum  that  we  have, 
their  hopes  will  prove  empty,  even 
though  tne  [Enfflisnl  governor  descend 
from  Michiumakinak,  whicii  I  doubt. 
At  all  events,  the  zeal,  honor,  and  activ- 
ity of  Your  Grace  promises  me  a  happv 
result  on  our  part  in  their  boasted  attack 
on  those  settlements  next  Spring.  I  ap- 
prove the  determination  which  Your 
Grace  took  with  the  tribes  of  the  Misuri, 
in  making  them  hand  over  the  two  Eng- 
lish banners  which  had  been  introduced 
among  them.  Chuteau  [Chouteau]  de- 
livered me  the  14  medals  and  5  English 
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flags  which  Your  Grace  recovered  from 
the  Sac  and  Pus  [Potawatomi]  tribes,  as 
I  have  said,  they  were  replaced  on  this 
occasion .'  *  These  extracts  show  the  good 
effect  of  the  Spanish  policy  in  restraining 
the  extreme  western  tribes  from  follow- 
ing English  agents  against  the  American 
colonists. 

Among  the  tribes  of  the  Illinois  country, 
the  Sauk  in  1769  received  presents  from 
the  Spaniards. 

In  1766  Carver  found  the  chief  town 
of  the  Sauk  on  Wisconsin  r.,  probably  on 
the  site  of  Prairie  du  Sac;  it  consisted  of 
about  90  lodges  and  300  warriors. 

From  the  journal  of  Peter  Pond,  1773- 
75  (Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  xviii,  335  et  seq.), 
the  following  citation  concerning  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  Sauk  is  made: 
**  These  People  are  Cald  Saukeas.  They 
are  of  a  Good  Sise  and  Well  Disposed — 
Les  Inclind  to  tricks  and  Bad  manners 
than  thare  Nighbers.  Thay  will  take  of 
the  traders  Goods  on  Creadit  in  the  fall 
for  thare  youse.  In  Winter  and  Except 
for  Axedant  thay  Pay  the  Deapt  Verey 
Well  for  Indans  I  mite  have  sade  Inlitend 
or  Sivelised  Indans  which  are  in  General 
made  worse  by  the  Operation.  ...  Sum 
of  thare  Hute  are  Sixtev  feet  Long  and 
Contanes  Several  fammalayes.  ...  In 
the  fall  of  ye  Year  thay  Leave  thare  Huts 
and  Go  into  the  Woods  in  Quest  of  Game 
and  Return  in  the  Spring  to  thare  Huts 
before  Planting  time.  The  Women  Rase 
Grate  Crops  of  Com,  Been,  Punkens, 
Potatoes,  Millans  and  artikels — the  Land 
19  Exaleant — and  Clear  of  Wood  Sum 
Distans  from  the  Villeag.  Thare  [are] 
Sum  Hundred  of  Inhabitants.  Thare 
amusmentsare  Singing,  Dancing,  Smoke- 
ing,  Matcheis,  Gaming,  Feasting,  Drink- 
ing, Playing  the  Slite  of  Hand,  Hunting 
and  thay  are  famas  in  Mageack.  Thay 
are  Not  Verey  Gellas  of  thare  Women. 
In  General  the  Women  find  meanes  to 
Grattafy  them  Selves  without  Consent  of 
the  Men."  Pond  adds  that  the  Sauk 
warriors  often  joined  the  war  parties  of 
neighboring  tribes  against  the  Indians  on 
Missouri  r.  and  westward;  that  some- 
times they  went  to  the  vicinity  of  Santa 
F^,  New  Mexico,  and  captured  Spanish 
horses,  of  which  he  had  seen  a  large 
number. 

A  Sauk  band,  which  later  became  known 
as  the  Missouri  River  Sauk,  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  habit  of  wintering  near 
the  post  of  St  Louis  on  the  Missouri. 
One  winter,  about  1804,  the  head-men  of 
this  band  were  drawn  into  negotiations 
with  Government  officials  at  the  post.  It 
is  an  open  question  if  these  leaders  knew 
what  they  were  doing.  At  any  rate  the 
band  became  a  party  to  negotiations, 
which  in  time  were  to  lead  to  the  undoing 
of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes,  by  which  these 


tribes  were  to  relinonish  all  claim  to  terri- 
tory in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 
Theknowledgeof  what  the  Missouri  River 
band  had  done  naturally  incensed  the 
rest  of  the  people.  It  was  then  that  the 
band  realized  what  it  had  done,  but  it 
was  too  late.  Knowing  the  temper  of  the 
people,  the  band  remamed  away,  and  it 
has  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  The 
Foxes  became  so  angry  with  the  Sauk  for 
letting  one  of  their  bands  act  for  all  the 
people  that  they  began  at  once  to  draw 
away  from  the  Sauk,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  generation  they  had  moved  over  into 
their  hunting  grounds  in  Iowa.  Other 
agreements  were  entered  into  with  the 
three  divisions  of  these  people  before  the 
treaty  of  1804  was  finally  carried  out. 
Out  of  all  this,  in  connection  with  the 


general  unrest  of  the  tribes  of  this  region, 
arose  the  so-called  Black  Hawk  war  in  1832. 
It  is  customary  to  lay  the  cause  of  this  con- 
flict to  the  refusal  of  the  Sauk  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  agreement  they  had 
entered  into  with  the  Government  with 
reference  particularly  to  the  lands  on 
Rock  r.  in  Illinois.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
actual  fighting  between  the  Sauk  and  the 
Government  was  of  a  rather  feeble  charac- 
ter. But  the  fightinff  between  the  Sauk 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Sioux,  Omaha, 
and  Menominee  on  the  other  was  ex- 
tremely severe.  These  tribes,  together 
with  the  Potawatomi  and  Winnebago, 
had  previously  sent  emiasariesto  the  Sauk 
urging  them  on  to  fight  the  whites  and 
at  the  same  time  promising  immediate 
assistance.  The  Potawatomi  were  the  most 
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persistent  in  this  matter;  they  had  prophets 
in  the  campof  the  Sauk  preaching  restora- 
tiouof  the  old  hunting  groands,  the  return 
of  the  game,  and  the  sudden  miraculous 
destruction  of  the  whites;  but  when  hos- 
tilities began,  their  chief,  Shabonee(q.  v.), 
was  the  first  to  warn  the  whites  against  the 
Sauk.  Among  the  Sauk  at  this  time  was 
an  able  man  of  the  Thunder  clan  known 
to  the  whites  under  the  name  of  Black 
Hawk  (q.  vl).  He  was  not  a  chief,  but 
had  gained  a  good  record  for  bravery 
and  leadership  in  war.  He  was  deeply 
religious,  and  thoroughly  patriotic.  He 
had  fought  under  Tecum'sen  and  had  be- 
come imbued  with  some  of  the  ideas  of 
the  great  Shawnee.  About  this  man 
rallied  the  hostile  Sauk.  He  first  tried 
holding  the  Sauk  in  check  until  he  could 
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count  on  the  combined  help  of  the  Kick- 
apoo  and  Foxes,  but  the  fighting  got  un- 
der way  before  he  was  ready.  The  Sauk 
were  thoroughly  beaten,  and  sought 
refuge  among  the  Foxes  in  Iowa.  Con- 
siderable resentment  was  felt  against  the 
Winnebago  for  having  delivered  Black 
Hawk  over  to  the  whites  when  he  had 
come  to  them  seeking  refuge;  and  the 
same  feeling  was  entertained  toward  the 
Potawatomi  for  going  over  to  the  whites. 
For  some  time  previous  to  this  trouble 
there  had  been  intimate  relationship 
between  the  Sauk  and  these  two  tribes. 
This  conflict  practically  broke  the  power 
of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes.  They  united 
again  in  Iowa,  this  time  to  avenge  them- 
selves against  the  Sioux,  Omaha,  and 
Menominee,  whom  they  chastised  in  lively 


fashion,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy  their 
desires.  So  constantly  harassed  were  the 
Sioux  that  they  finally  left  Iowa  alto- 
gether, and  the  Menominee  withdrew 
northward  where  they  continued  to  re- 
main. In  1837  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  made 
lie  last  of  their  various  cessions  of  Iowa 
lands,  and  were  given  in  exchange  a  tract 
across  the  Missouri  in  Kansas.  Here 
they  remained  practical Ijr  as  one  people 
for  about  20  years.  But  internal  aissen- 
sions,  due  lai^gely  to  Keokuk  (q.  v.), 
were  causing  them  to  grow  apart.  They 
maintained  separate  villages,  the  Sauk 
in  one  and  the  Foxes  in  another.  One 
summer  about  the  years  1857-59,  the 
leading  Foxes  returned  from  a  buffalo 
hunt  and  found  that  during  their  absence 
the  Sauk  had  made  a  treatv  with  the 
Government  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
Sauk  and  Foxes  were  to  take  up  lands  in 
severalty  and  sell  the  remainder,  the 
whole  transaction  having  been  nego- 
tiated by  whites  to  get  posaeesion  of  the 
Indians'  land  for  purposes  of  speculation. 
The  Fox  chief  refused  to  ratify  the 
agreement  on  behalf  of  the  Foxes,  and 
for  so  doing  was  deprived  of  his  chief- 
tainship; but  the  Foxes  did  not  recog- 
nize the  act  of  the  agent  deposing  their 
chief.  In  the  fall  the  Fox  chief  went 
away  to  Iowa,  and  with  him  most  of  the 
Foxes.  An  incident  occurring  shortlv 
before  this  time,  i.  e.,  in  1854,  had  much 
to  do  with  hastening  the  departure  of 
many  of  the  Foxes  for  low^a.  While  on 
a  buffalo  hunt  a  party  of  about  50  men 
were  attacked  b^  a  large  force  of  Plains 
Indians,  consistmg,  it  is  said,  of  Chey- 
enne, Arapaho,  Kiow^a,  and  Comanche. 
The  Foxes  were  armed  with  *' Kentucky 
rifles,"  while  the  others  had  only  bows 
and  arrows.  Retreating  upon  a  rise  of 
ground  where  approach  was  possible  from 
only  one  direction,  the  Foxes  beat  off 
their  assailants,  inflicting  heavy  loss. 
On  their  return  home  they  became  un- 
easy lest  the  Government,  on  learning 
the  news  of  the  slaughter,  might  deal 
sternly  with  them,  and  so  they  quietly 
stole  off  to  Iowa.  A  few  Foxes  had 
never  gone  to  Kansas,  but  had  remained 
in  Iowa.  Some  had  returned  before  the 
main  exodus  of  1859.  They  finally  found 
a  place  on  Iowa  r.,  near  Tama  City, 
where  they  bought  a  small  piece  of  land. 
This  has  tieen  added  to  from  time  to  time 
till  thev  now  have  more  than  3,000  acres 
which  tney  hold  in  common.  They  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Sauk  politi- 
cally. In  1867  the  Sauk  ceded  their 
lands  in  Kansas  and  in  exchange  were 
given  a  tract  in  Indian  Ter.  In  1 889  they 
took  up  lands  in  severalty  and  sold  the 
remainder  to  the  Government. 

Language. — It  is  not  yet  possible    to 
determine  the  dialectic  position  of  the 
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Sank,  in  partkmlar  their  position  with 
reference  to  other  dialecti  of  the  Centnd 
Algonqoian  groaf)  from  the  standpoint  of 
mutual  intelligibility.  An  i^yproximate 
order  of  relationship  may  be  tentatively 
offered.  The  Sauk  is  intimately  re- 
lated first  to  the  Fox  and  then  to  the 
Kickapoo.  The  Shawnee  probably  oomes 
next. 

Material  culture. — The  culture  of  the 
Sauk  was  that  of  the  eastern  wooded 
area.  They  were  a  canoe  people  while 
they  were  in  the  country  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  using  both  the  birch-bark  canoe 
and  the  dugout  Thev  still  retain  the 
dugout,  and  learned  the  use  and  con- 
struction of  the  bull-boat  on  coming  out 
upon  the  plains.  They  practised  agri- 
culture on  an  extensive  scale;  they  cmti- 
vated  the  ground  for  maize,  squashes, 
beans,  and  tobacco.  Despite  their  fixed 
abodes  and  villages  they  did  not  live  a 
sedentary  life  altc^ether,  for  much  of  the 
time  they  devotedto  the  chase,  hunting 
game  and  fishing  almost  the  wnole  year 
round.  They  were  acquainted  with  wild 
rice,  and  hunted  the  buffalo.  They  did  not 
get  possession  of  horses  until  after  the 
Black  Hawk  war  in  1832.  and  they  did  not 
become  very  familiar  with  the  horse  and 
the  mule  until  after  their  arrival  in  Kan- 
sas, after  the  year  1837.  Their  abode 
was  the  bark  house  in  warm  weather  and 
the  oval  flag-reed  lodge  in  winter;  the 
bark  house  was  characteristic  of  the  vil- 
lage. Every  gens  had  one  large  bark 
house  wherein  were  celebrated  the  feBti- 
vals  of  the  gens.  In  this  lodge  hung  the 
sacred  bundles  of  the  gens,  and  here  dwelt 
the  priests  that  watched  over  them.  It 
is  said  that  some  of  these  lodges  were 
of  the  length  required  to  accommodate 
five  fires.  The  ordinary  bark  dwelling 
had  but  a  single  fire,  which  was  at  the 
center. 

Social  organization, — Society  was  rather 
complex.  In  the  days  when  the  tribe 
was  much  larger  there  were  numerous 
gentes.  There  may  be  as  many  as  14 
gentes  yet  in  existence.  Th^  are: 
Trout,  Stui^geon,  Bass,  Great  Lynx  or 
Fire  Dragon,  Siea,  Fox,  Wolf,  Bear, 
Bear-potato,  Elk,  Swan,  Grouse,  Ea^le, 
and  Thunder.  It  seems  that  at  one  time 
there  was  a  more  rigid  order  of  rank  both 
socially  and  politically  than  at  present 
For  example,  chiefs  came  from  the  Trout 
and  Stui^geon  gentes,  and  war  chiefs  from 
the  Fox  ^ns;  and  there  were  certain 
relationships  of  courtesy  between  one 
gens  and  another,  as  when  one  acted  the 
r61e  of  servants  to  another,  seen  espe- 
cially on  the  occasion  of  a  gens  ceremony. 
Marriage  was  restricted  to  men  and  women 
of  different  gentes,  and  was  generally  at- 
tended with  an  exchange  of  presents  be- 
tween the  families  of  tlie  pair.    Woman 


as  a  rule  was  paid  formal  courtship  before 
marriage.  In  the  case  of  death,  a  man 
might  marry  the  sister  of  his  deceased 
wife,  or  a  widow  might  become  the  wife 
of  the  brother  of  per  dead  husband. 
Polygamy  was  practised,  but  was  not 
usual;  it  was  a  privilege  that  went  with 
wealth  and  social  prestige.  A  child  fol- 
lowed the  gens  of  the  father,  but  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  mother  was 
given  the  right  to  name;  in  that  case  the 
child  took  a  name  peculiar  to  the  gens  of 
the  mother  but  was  yet  in  the  gens  of  the 
father.  But  for  this  practice  the  gens  of 
an  individual  could  generally  be  known 
from  the  nature  of  the  name.  The  name 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  gens; 
for  example,  a  name  meaning  *  he  that 
moves  on  ahead  fiashing  light'  refers  to 
lightning,  and  is  a  name  peculiar  to  the 
Thunder  gens.  Besides  the  grouping  into 
gentes,  the  tribe  was  further  divided  into 
two  great  social  groups  or  phratries:  Kisb- 
ko*  and  08hkash\  The  painting  color  of 
the  first  was  white  clay,  and  that  of  the 
second  was  charcoal.  A  child  entered 
into  a  poup  at  birth,  sometimes  the  father, 
sometimes  the  mother  determining  which 
group.  The  several  groups  engaged  one 
another  in  all  manner  of  contests,  espe- 
cially in  athletics.  The  Sauk  never  de- 
veloped a  soldier  society  with  the  same 
degree  of  success  as  did  the  Foxes,  but 
they  did  have  a  buffalo  society;  it  is  said 
that  the  first  was  due  to  contact  with  the 
Sioux,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  second  was  due  to  influence  also 
from  the  Plains.  There  were  a  chief 
and  a  council.  As  stated,  the  chiefs 
came  from  the  Trout  and  Stui^eon  gentes, 
and  the  council  consisted  of  these,  the 
war-chie&  or  heads  of  families,  and  all 
the  warriors.  Politically  the  chief  was 
little  more  than  a  figurehead,  but  socially 
he  occupied  first  pliu»  in  the  tribe.  Not 
infrequently,  however,  by  force  of  char- 
acter and  by  natural  astuteness  in  the 
management  of  tribal  affairs  the  chief 
might  exercise  virtually  autocratic  power. 
Furthermore,  his  person  was  held  sacred, 
and  for  that  reason  he  was  given  loyal 
homa^. 

Reliffion. — The  religion  of  the  Sauk  is 
fundamentally  the  belief  in  what  are  now 
commonly  known  as  manitos.  The  sense 
of  the  term  is  best  given  by  the  combined 
use  of  the  two  words  "power"  and 
''magic.''  The  world  is  looked  on  as 
inhabited  by  beings  permeated  with  a 
certain  magic  force,  not  necessarily  mali- 
cious and  not  necessaril^r  beneficent,  the 
manifestation  of  which  might  produce 
one  or  the  other  effect  Obiects  in  na- 
ture held  to  be  endowed  with  this  force 
become  the  recipients  of  varying  decrees 
of  adoration.  A  child  is  early  taught  to 
get  into  personal  relation  with  some  ma- 
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nito  by  means  of  fasting  and  vigil  to  se- 
cure bis  tutelary  or  genius.  The  manitos 
of  Sauk  mythology  and  religious  worship 
are  represented  in  all  nature.  They 
are  human  beings,  animals,  birds,  fishes, 
reptiles,  insects,  plants,  fire,  water,  and 
all  the  elements  personified.  The  my- 
thology of  the  Sauk  is  rich  with  fables  of 
anthropomorphic  beasts  and  beings.  The 
principal  myth  is  concerned  with  the  god 
of  life,  called  Nanabozho  by  cognate  tribes, 
with  the  flood,  and  with  the  restoration 
of  the  earth. 

The  Sauk  had  namerons  ceremonies, 
social  and  religious.  Some  of  these  they 
still  retain.  The  chief  two  religious  cere- 
monies still  in  existence  are  the  gens  fes- 
tivals and  the  secret  rite  of  the  Midewi- 
win,  or  Grand  Medicine  Society.  The 
gens  festival  is  held  twice  a  year— in 
the  spring,  when  thanksgiving  is  offered 
to  the  manitos  for  the  new  season,  and 
in  the  summer  after  the  fields  ripen. 
The  meeting  of  the  Midewiwin  is  gener- 
ally held  but  once  a  year,  during  the 
spring,  when  a  ceremony  is  conducted  by 
a  group  composed  of  men  and  women 
bound  togetner  by  vows  of  secrecy. 
This  society  is  entered  by  initiation  and 
the  payment  of  a  fee,  and  the  ceremony 
is  conducted  with  an  elaborate  ritual  on 
the  occasion  of  the  admittance  of  a  new 
member,  who  takes  the  place  of  one  who 
has  died  during  the  preceding  year. 
Next  in  impjortance  to  these  are  the  rites 
connected  with  death  and  adoption.  To 
express  grief  for  dead  kindred,  they  black- 
ened their  faces  with  charcoal,  fasted,  and 
abstained  from  the  use  of  vermilion  and 
of  ornaments  in  dress.  The  Sauk  prac- 
tised four  different  methods  of  burial:  (1) 
the  corpse  was  laid  away  in  the  branches 
of  a  tree  or  upon  a  scaffold;  (2)  it  was 
placed  in  a  sittmg  posture,  witn  the  back 
supported,  out  on  the  open  ground;  (3) 
it  was  seated  in  a  shallow  grave  with  all 
but  the  face  buried  and  a  shelter  was 
placed  over  the  grave;  ( 4 )  there  was  com- 
plete burial  in  the  ground.  The  ghost 
world  is  said  to  be  in  the  W.  beyond  the 
setting  sun,  and  thither  it  is  said  the 
people  go  after  death.  The  brother  of 
the  culture-hero  is  master  of  the  ghost 
world,  while  the  culture-hero  himself  is 
said  to  be  at  the  N.,  in  the  region  of  snow 
and  ice.  The  Sauk  are  looking  for  his 
return,  when  they  believe  the  world  will 
come  to  ui  end,  and  they  and  the  culture- 
hero  will  go  to  join  his  brother. 

The  close  relations  of  the  Sauk  with 
the  Foxes  in  historical  times  make  it 
difficult  to  form  more  than  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  their  numbers  in  the 
past,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  population 
of  the  tribe  never  exceeded  3,500  souls. 
When  first  known  to  history,  i.  e.  in 
1650,  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  together  num- 


bered probably  6,500  (Sauk  3,500,  Foxes 
3,000).  Perrot,  writing  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  18th  century,  says  that  the 
Potawatomi,  the  Sauk,  and  the  Foxes 
composed  a  body  of  more  than  1,000  war- 
riors. The  principal  estimates  of  the 
Sauk  alone  are:  750  persons  in  1736;  1,000 
(1759);  2,000  (1766);  2,250(1783):  2,850 
(1810);  4.800 (Beltrami,  1825);  and  2,500 
(1884).  The  two  tribes  together  have 
been  estimated  at  3,000  (1820);  6,400 
(1825);  5,300  (1834):  5.000  (1837).  The 
estimates  of  the  combined  tribes  mdicate 
that  the  Foxes  (q.  v.)  were  the  more  nu- 
merous, but  these  appear  to  be  incorrect. 
In  1885  the  two  tribes  had  a  total  popu- 
lation of  about  930,  of  whom  457  were 
in  Indian  Ter.,  380  (who  claimed  to  be 
Foxes  only)  were  at  Tama,  Iowa,  and  87 
in  s.  B.  Nebraska;  in  addition  there  were  a 
few  at  the  various  Indian  schools.  The 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  1909  gives  352  persons  (almost 
all  Foxes)  at  the  Sauk  and  Fox  agency, 
Iowa,  586  (chiefiy  Sauk)  at  the  Sauk  and 
Fox  agency  in  Oklahoma,  and  87  Sauk 
and  Foxes  (chiefly  Sauk)  in  Kansas,  a 
total  Sauk  and  Fox  population  of  975. 

The  Sauk  made  or  were  parties  to  the 
following  treaties  with  the  United  States: 
Treaty  of  Ft  Harmar,  Jan.  9,  1789;  St 
Louis,  Mo.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Nov.  3. 1804; 
Portage  dee  Sioux,  Mo.  (Sauk  of  Mis- 
souri), Sept.  13, 1815;  St  Louis,  Mo.,  May 
13,  1816;  Ft  Armstrong,  111.  (Sauk  and 
Fox),  Sept.  3,  1822;  Washington,  D.  C. 
fSauk  and  Fox).  Aug.  4,  1824;  Prwrie 
au  Chien,  Wis.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Aug. 
19,  1825,  and  July  15,  1830;  Ft  Arm- 
strong, 111.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Sept  21, 1832; 
Ft.  Leavenworth,  Mo.  (Sauk  and  Fox), 
Sept  17, 1836;  near  Dubuque,  Iowa  (Sauk 
and  Fox),  Sept.  27  and  28,  1836;  Wash- 
ington, D.  0.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Oct.  21, 
1837;  ditto  (Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri), 
same  date  and  place;  Sauk  and  Fox 
agency,  la.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Oct  11, 1847: 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Sauk  and  Fox  of 
Missouri),  May  18,  1854;  Sauk  and  Fox 
agency,  Kan.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Oct.  1. 
1859;  Nemaha  agency,  Kebr.  (Sauk  and 
Fox),  Mar.  6, 1861 ;  and  Washington,  D.  0. 
(Sauk  and  Fox),  Feb.  18,  1867. 

For  more  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  many  petty  wars,  aUianoes, 
and  migrations  of  the  Sauk  and  their  in- 
terrelations with  the  French  and  neigh- 
boring Indian  tribes,  consult  Baoqueville 
de  la  Potherie,  Histoire  de  L'Am^rique 
Septentrionale,  1753;  Perrot,  M^moire  sur 
les  Moeurs,  Ooustumes  et  Relligion  des 
Sauvages  de  TAm^rique  Septentrionale, 
1864;  Jesuit  Relations,  i-iii,  1858,  «Jso 
Thwaites  edition,  i-Lxxiii,1896-1901;  the 
Collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin;  Lavendi^re,  (Euvres  de 
Champlain,  1870;  Sagard  Theodat,  His- 
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toire  du  Canada,  i-iv,  1866;  Sagard  Theo- 
dat,  Voyage  du  Pays  des  Hurons,  i-ii, 

186&  ^J    N    B    H  ^ 

AMukees.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  imM,  1860. 
Assasunain.  —  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  191, 
1861.— HoS'iie»tako«»\— Hewitt,  Onondaga  MS.,  B. 
A.  E^1888  (OuondaKa  name).  Houattoehronon.— 
Jes.  Rcl.,  index,  1868.  HTattoehronon.— Jea.  Rel. 
1640,36,1868.  Jakis.— Rasles  (ca,  1723)  in  Mass. 
Hiat.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  viii,  251,  1819  (mis- 
print?). Osagi.— Baraga,  Eng.-Otch.  Diet,  218, 
1878  (Chippewa  form).  0«iki.--Gatschet,  Pota- 
watomi  MS.,  1878  ( Potawatomi  name;  pi.  OsAklk). 
Otankies.—RamMay  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  74. 1860 
(misprint).  Osaugeeg.— Tanner,  Narr.,  816,  1830 
(Ottawa  name).  OsaakiM.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1819, 77, 1860.  O'-saw-kee.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Discov.,  29,  1806.  Satoeronnon.— Potier,  Huron 
MS.  Grammar,  ca.  1762  (Huron  name).  Ovatoie- 
ronon.— Ibid.  Oaaaki.-Jes.  Rel.  1667,  21,  1868. 
Ousakiouek. — Ibid.  Ozaakie.— Parker,  Minn. 
Handbook,  13,  1867.  Qoatokeronoa.— Potier, 
Huron  MS.  Grammar,  ca.  1762  (another  Huron 
name).  Saakies.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peters  R.,  n, 
450.  1824.  Baaskies.— Boudinot,  Star  In  the  West, 
128,  1816  (misprint).  Saasakies.— Ibid.,  107  (mis- 
print). Saohi.— York  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IV,  749, 1854.  Backi.— Harris,  Tour,  196, 1806. 
Backy.— Coxe,  Carolana,  48,  1741.  Baos.— Doc.  of 
1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix.  619, 1866.  Saga- 
•eys— Croghan (1769) in Rupp.West.  Pa.,  146, 1846. 
BMiwa.— Gatschet,  Kaw  MS.  vocab.,  27,  1878 
(Kansa  name).  Sakawes.— Pike  Exped..  Cones 
ed..  1. 101. 1896.  Bakawis.— Ibid.  Bakes.— Lords  of 
Trade  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  622,  I806. 
B^i-kA-w^A.-Long,  Exped.  St  Peters  R.,  i,  218, 1824 
(own  name).  Bakewi.— Ibid.,  11,  450.  Baki.— Jes. 
Rel.  1670.  98. 18.58.  Ba-ki-yil.— Grayson,  Creek  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  £..1885  (Creek  name  for  united  Sauk 
and  Foxes).  Saks.— McKenney  and  Hall.,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  79, 1854.  Baky.— Jes.  Rol.  1670, 96, 1868. 
Bankewi.— Tanner,  Narr.,  816.  1830  (misprint?). 
Banks.— Jones,  Ojebway  Inds ,  69,  1861  (mis- 
Baques.— Vater.  Mith.,  pt.  8.  sec.  8.  266, 


1816.  Baquis.- La  Harpe  (1700)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La..  Ill,  23, 1861.  Bauokeys.- De  Butts  (1795) 
in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff..  1, 667,(882.  Sauos.— 
De  Smet.  Oregon  Miss.,  161,  1847.  Baugies.— Old 
map  in  Lapham,  Inds.  of  Wis.,  16, 1870.  Bauk.— 
Pike  Exped..  i,  app.,  20,  1810.  Baukees.— 
Lewis  ana  Clark.  Discov.,  15,  1806.  Baukeyt.— 
Clark  (1809)  in  Am.  State  Pap..  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  798, 
1832.  Baukies.— Edwards  (1788)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  IX,  92,  18(M.  Bawkee.- Pike, 
Trav..  134,  1811.  Bawkeys.— Johnston  (1810)  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  799, 1832.  Bawkies.— 
Volney,  View  of  U.  S.  A.,  852,  1804.  Bawkis.— 
Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  8,  266,  1816.  Saxes.— 
Goldthwait  (1766)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  C^ll..  Ist  s., 
X,  122.  1809.  Soungsioks.- Albany  conf.  (1726)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  (Jol.  Hist.,  v,  791, 1855  (apparently  given 
as  the  Iroquois  name  for  the  Sauk;  the  Foxes  are 
called  Quacksis  in  the  same  doc. ;  Hewitt  thinks  the 
form  may  be  intended  for  Skcnchiohrmwn  *  Fox,' 
the  Huron  name  for  the  Foxes,  and  possibly 
for  the  united  tribes).  Shakies.- C^roghan  (1769) 
quoted  by  Jefferson,  Notes.  143,  1825.  Shkkira.— 
Hutchins  (1768),  ibid,  (misprint).  Shookays.— 
Croghan  (1765)  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Geol.,  272, 
1H31.  Shookeys.— Croghan  (1759)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
West.  Pa.,  app.,  132,  1846.  Shooghejrs.— Croghan 
(1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  IX,  250. 1871. 
Skakics.- Inlay,  West.  Ter.,  290,  1797  (misprint). 
Sokkie.— Dalton  (1783)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  s.,  X,  123.  1809.  Taukiet.— Lewis,  Trav.,  87. 
I809(mi8print).  Za'-ke.— Riggs.  Dak.  Oram,  and 
Diet.,  275, 1852  (San tee  and  Yankton  Sioux  name). 
Saakaalatnchs.  Reported  to  be  the 
Dameofasmall  band  of  Indians  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Vancouver  id.  Tliey  traded  with 
the  Nootka  and  are  said  to  have  spoken 
the  same  languai^e ;  from  the  latter  circum- 
stance the  Nootka  had  a8Ui>er8tition  that 
thev  were  the  spirits  of  their  dead. 
Saa-)UaUtaok.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  180, 1861.  Sau- 
kaulutuobs.— Keane  in  Stanford,  0>mpend.,  684, 


1878.  Sau-kau-lutook.— Lord,  Nat  In  Brit  Col.,  i. 
168,1866. 

Sank-eye.    See  Sockeye. 

Sanktldi.  A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity inhabiting  Hat  id.,  Howe  sd., 
Brit.  Col. 

San' qtito.— Hill-Tout  In  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,474, 
1900. 

Baolt  an  BeooUet  (French:  'rapids  of 
the  B^collet/  because  a  B^collet  mis- 
sionary was  drowned  there  early  in  the 
17th  century).  A  Catholic  Iroquois  mis- 
sion village  near  the  mouth  of  Ottawa  r., 
in  Two  Mountains  co.,  Quebec,  estab- 
lished in  1696  by  converts  from  The 
Mountain.  In  1704  the  rest  of  the  In- 
dians at  The  Motmtain  removed  to  the 
new  mission.  In  1 720  the  settlement  was 
abandoned,  and  the  inhabitants,  number- 
ing about  9(X),  built  a  new  village  at  Oka 
(q.  v.).  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Annoiioiatioii.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  S29, 1866  (mis- 
sion name  bestowed  in  1704) .  Lorette.— Ibid. ,  829 
(first  mission  name;  see  also  Lorette).  Baolt  aa 
E«>oUt— Vaudreuil  (1711)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX,  860,  1856.  Bault  au  BeooUet— Shea, 
Cath.  Miss..  828,  1856.  Baut  au  E^Uet.— Vau- 
dreuil  (1717)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix,  961, 1866. 

Baomijufmiiit  (*  inhabitants  of  the  left 
side').  A  subtribe  of  the  Okomiut  Es- 
kimo of  Baffin  land,  inhabiting  the  ex- 
tremity of  Cumberland  penin.  Their 
villages  are  Kekertaujang  and  Ukiadliv- 
ing.  Pop.  17  in  1883.  See  Boas  in  Trans. 
Anthr.  Soc.  Wash.,  iii.  96,  1885. 
Bhaomear.— Kumlien  in  Bull.  Nat.  Mus.,  no.  16, 16, 

1879.  BBanminfmiut— Boas  in  Deutsche  Geog. 
Bl&tt.,  vn,  84,  l585. 

Sauniktiimiiit.  An  Eskimo  tribe  on  the 
coast  of  Hudson  bay,  s.  of  the  Kinipetu, 
in  the  region  of  Port  Churchill;  pop.  178 
in  1902.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist,  XV,  6, 1901;  378,  1907. 

Saimiitiing.  A  spring  settlement  of  the 
Kinguamiut  Eskimo  at  the  entrance  to 
Nettilling  fiord,  Baffin  land.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Sanqnoiickackock.  A  Pequot  village  in 
1638,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Thames  r.,  l^low 
Mohegan,  New  London  co.,  Conn.,  occu- 
pied by  a  portion  of  the  conquered  tribe 
subject  to  the  Mohegan. —Williams 
(1638)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s., 
VI,  261,  1863. 

BsLJiwojitiAtM  (Sau-won^'ti-ats).  APaiute 
band  formerly  in  or  near  Moapa  valley, 
s.  B.  Nev.;  pop.  92  in  1873.— Powell  m 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Saveata.    See  Sabeata. 

Savinnan .  Gi  ven  as  a  tribe  on  Vancou- 
ver id.,  N.  of  Nootka  sd.  Unidentified, 
but  undoubtedly  either  a  Nootka  tribe  or 
the  Nootka  name  of  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. 
BavinanU.— Armstrongr,  Oregon,  136, 1867.  Bavin- 
nart,— Jewltt,  Narr.,  86, 1849. 

Savoyan.  A  name  of  the  gpldthread 
(Coptis  trifoliata)  and  of  certain  species 
of  bedstraw  (Galium  boreale,  etc.),  which 
has  come  into  American  English  through 
the  savoyane  of  Canadian  French.  The 
Indians  used  the  root  of  Coptis  trifoliata 
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to  make  a  yellow  dye  for  their  baskets, 
porcupine-quills,  skins,  etc.  The  word 
IS  derived  from  the  Algonauian  term  for 
the  goldthread,  representea  by  the  Nipis- 
sing-Chippewa  atidawaidn^  literally  mean- 
ing 'skin  dye,'  from  atiso,  *to  be  dyed,' 
and  waidn,  'skm.'  (a.  f.  c.) 

SawagatiTa  {ScMva^'ga-ti'VOf  Marge 
hill*).  A  Paviotso  tribe  formerlv  about 
WinnemuGca,  n.  Nev. — Powell,  Paviotso 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

BawamislL  A  Salish  division  on  Tot- 
ten  inlet,  at  the  s.  end  of  Puget  sd..  Wash. 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  Samamish. 
Sfth-wah-miah.— Starlincr-in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  171, 
1862.  8*-inMBBUh.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i, 
485.1856. 

Bawani.  A  subtribe  or  division  of  the 
Cholovone,  b.  of  lower  San  Joaquin  r., 
Cal. 

8*wMii.— Pinart,  Cholovone  MS..  1880.  Bajwa- 
miBM.— Hale.  Kthnol.  and  Philol.,  vi,  6S0.  1846. 
BeywaminM.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i.  450,  1874. 
Sanminia.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  June  8, 1860. 

Bawanogi  (Creek  form  of  ShavxtnOf  or 
Shaumee).  A  former  town  of  Shawnee 
Indians  incorporated  with  the  Creek 
confederacy,  situated  on  the  s.  side  of 
Tallapoosa  r.,  in  Macon  co.,  Ala.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Bartram's  list  in  1773,  and 
again  by  Hawkins  in  1799,  at  which  time 
ite  people  still  retained  their  distinctive 
language  and  tribal  customs.  A  few 
Yuchi  were  living  with  them.  From  a 
statement  by  Adair  (Am.  Inds.,  410, 1775) 
it  is  probable  that  they  had  joined  the 
Creeks  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury.   See  Shawiiee,  (j.  m.  ) 

Baway-yanga.  A  former  Gabrieleilo 
rancheria  near  San  Fernando  mission,  Los 
Angeles  CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  11, 1860. 

Ikiwoiiiik  (Delaware:  Sdkurik,  'at-the- 
mouth  (of  a  stream).'  A  former  impor- 
tant village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Ohio  r.  near 
the  moutn  of  Beaver  cr.,  about  the  site  of 
the  present  Beaver,  B^ver  co..  Pa.  It 
was  a  fur-trading  station  of  note,  and  after 
the  establishment  of  Ft  Duquesne  the 
French  erected  houses  there  for  the  Dela- 
ware, Shawnee,  and  Mingo  inhabitants. 
Sawcunk  was  the  homeof  Shingass,  noted 
for  his  hostility  toward  the  frontier  settle- 
ments. It  was  abandoned  when  the  Eng- 
lish took  Ft  Duquesne  in  1758. 
B«aTar  Ortek.— Weiser  (1748)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
West  Penn..  app..  14,  1846.  Baooaag.— Poet 
(1758)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  n,  app.,  124, 1798. 
Badranr-Ibid.,  122.  Baounok.— Ibid.,  92.  Baa- 
koBk.--Po8t  (1758)  Quoted  by  Rupp,  op.  clt., 
app.,  81.  Bawoonft — Post  quoted  by  Proud,  op. 
clt,  app.,  106,  1796.  Bawoimk.— Ibid..  80.  Baw- 
kondi.— Post  Quoted  by  Rupp,  op.  cit..  app.,  96. 
BawkoBf.— Ibid.,  106.  Bawknak.— Ibid..  87. 
Bhinfaa^  Old  Towa.—Thwaites.  Early  Western 
Trav.,  I,  26,  note,  1904.  Bohkon.— Ibid.  Bdh'- 
kMA.— Alden  (1884)  in  Man.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  8d  s., 
VI.  146, 1887. 

Baweaohio  ( *  place  of  many  pines ' )  •    A 
Tarahnmare  rancheria  25  m.  e.  of  Ghinatu, 
•  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz,inf  n, 
1894. 

3456**— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 31 


Bawkin.  A  Delaware  village  on  the  s. 
bank  of  Delaware  r.,  in  New  Jersey,  in 
1675.— Newcastle  conf.  (1675)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XII,  523,  1877. 

Bawkwey.    See  Sockeue, 

Bawmehnaag  (probablv  the  chief's 
name ) .  A  vi  Uage,  probably  Pota watomi, 
on  Fox  r..  111.,  on  a  tract  sold  in  1833. — 
Treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien  (1829)  in  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat,  162,  1873. 

Bawokli  ( sdwi '  raccoon ' ,  iikli  *  town' ) .  A 
former  Hitchiti  town  in  the  open  pine 
forest  on  the  w.  bank  of  Chattahoochee 
r.,  in  N.  B.  Barbour  co.,  Ala..  6  m.  below 
Oconee.    In  1832  it  had  2  chiefs  and  56 


families. 


(A.S.O.) 


Ohao-woe-a-lao-hatohee.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  Ala.  map.  1900.  Ohawaopola Hatcka. ~U.  8. 
Ind.  treat.  (1827),  421, 1837.  Ohewadula.— Swan 
(1791)  In  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  282,  1865. 
Oha-wak-a-to.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425,  24th  Cong..  Ist 
seas.,  215, 1838.  Ohe wok o lee.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  580, 1854.    Ohowookolo.  — H.  R.  Doc.  452, 


26th  Ck)nfl'  ad  sesH. ,  49, 1H8.S.  Ohowooolo  .—Taylor, 
ibid.,  6lJuawho-ka-lee.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
864,  182^.    Great  B^wokU.— Oatschet,  Creek  Migr. 


Leg. ,  1, 144. 1884.  Great  Swag  law.  — Bartram,  Trav- 
els. 462,  1791.  Sabaoola.— Barcia.  Ensayo  (1718), 
836,  1723.  8^-iikU.— Oatschet,  op.  cit.,  l,  144. 
8ao-woo-ffe-lo.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  65.  1848. 
Bau-woo-ge-to.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ga. 
map.  1899.  Bawakola.— Adair.  Am.  Inds.,  257, 1775. 
Siwokli.— Gat<K:het,  op.  cit.,  i,  144.  Bhofleys.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  ni,  80.  1864. 
Bhoftejs.— Romans,  Florida,  i,  59,  1775.  Bon- 
wuekolo.— H.  R.  Ex.Doc.276,24th  Cong.,  1st  seas., 
808,1836.  Booekelas.— Boudiuot,  Star  in  West,  128, 
1816.  Booikilas.— French  trader  in  Smith,  Bou- 
quet Exped.,  70, 1766.  Boulikilas.— Bouquet  (1764) 
quoted  by  Jefferson,  Notes,  145,  1825.  Bonwa- 
goolo.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814),  162.  1837.  Boo- 
wogoolo.— Ibid.  Bowoeoolo.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  IV,  578. 1854.  Bo-wok-ko-lot.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  IV,  94. 1848.  Buoculo.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat. 
(1827).  420,  1837.  Bwagglee  towa.—Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  AIT.  (1793),  i.  883, 1832.  Bwaglaw.— 
Form  cited  by  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  144, 
1884.  Bwaglers.— Robin,  Voy.,  i,  map.  1807. 
Bwagles.— McC^all,  Hist.  Georgia,  i.  364.  1811. 
Bwales.— Harris,  Voy.  and  1'rav.,  ii,  835. 1802. 

Sawokliadihi  (Mittle  Sawokli').  A 
former  Hitchiti  town  on  the  b.  bank  of 
Chattahoochee  r.,  Quitman  co.,  Ga.,  4  m. 
below  Oconee.  It  contained  about  20 
fomilieain  1799. 

Little  Bawokli.— Gatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  1. 144, 
1884.  LittleBwa^w.— Bartram,  Travels.  462, 1791. 
Bau-woog-e-loo-one.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  66, 
1818.  Bawokli-o'dahi.— Gatschet,  op.  dt.  Bwga- 
hatohies.->Robin.  Voy.,  i.  map,  1807. 

Sawi.  The  aborigines  employed  primi- 
tive forms  of  the  saw  in  shaping  metal, 
stone,  bgne,  and  other  hard  substances. 
The  chief  use,  however,  was  that  of  di- 
viding portions  of  the  raw  material 
intended  for  further  elaboration.  These 
implements  took  many  forms,  and  their 
use  involved  two  distinct  processes-^one 
in  which  the  saw  employed  was  harder 
than  the  material  sawed  and  was  oper- 
ated by  direct  abrasion,  and  the  other  in 
which  the  implement  was  softer  than  the 
material  cut,  sharp  sand  being  introduced 
as  the  abrading  agent.  The lormer  were 
usually  thin  pieces  of  hard  stone,  the 
edges  of  which  were  notched  by  chip- 
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pioji:;  doubtlesB  other  flaked  implements, 
such  as  knives  and  spearheads,  served  on 
occasion  for  kindred  purposes.  Later 
saws  were  thin  pieces  or  strips  of  almost 
any  available  material,  beneath  which 
the  sand  was  moved  back  and  forth  or 
into  the  under  surfaces  of  which  the  grains 
became  iml)edded,  thus  forming  a  kind 
of  rasp  or  file.  The  dividing  of  masses 
of  the  harder  stones  was  of  course  a  tedi- 
ous process  and  required  great  patience, 
but  that  the  work  was  effective  is  shown 
by  manjr  specimens.  The  cutting  of  por- 
tions of  jade  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  adzes  and  other  implements  by  the 
natives  of  Alaska  serves  to  illustrate  this. 
See  StoneiDork,  (w.  h.  h.) 

Sawuara.  Given  as  a  Karok  settlement 
of  two  houses  on  the  B.  bank  of  Klamath 
r.,  not  far  below  Orleans  bar,  n.  w.  Cal. 
8a-ron-ra.— McKee  (1861)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d 
Cong.,  spec.  sese..  194,  18.'>8.  Ba-vour-ra».— Ibid., 
215.  Sa-vow-ra.— Ibid.,  161.  Ba-wa-ralu.— Meyer, 
S&v,\\  dera Sacramento,  282, 1855.  Bhah-woo-nun. — 
Gibba.  MS.  Miscel.,  B.  A.  E.,  1852. 

Bayenqueraghta  ( '  Smoke  Re  vanishes, ' 
also  known  as  Old  King  and  Old  Smoke). 
A  Seneca  chief  during  the  Revolutionary 
period.  His  place  of  residence  was  on 
Smoke  cr.,  6  or  6  m.  s.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
He  is  first  mentioned  bvZeisberger  in 
1750  (Conover,  Sayeuqueraghta,  2, 1885). 
His  name  appears  in  the  treaty  of  John- 
son Hall,  N.  v.,  Apr.  3,  1764;  he  also  fig- 
ured at  the  Easion  treaty  of  1758,  and  was 
Erominent  in  most  of  the  conferences  of 
is  tribe  and  of  the  Six  Nations  up  to 
1775.  He  was  speaker  in  1774,  com- 
manded the  Seneca  at  Oriskany,  and  led 
them  at  Wyoming.  Mrs  Campbell  spoke 
of  him  in  1779  as  "Guvanguahto,  or,  as 
he  was  commonly  called,  Grahta,  the 
Seneca  King.**  His  death  occurred  be- 
fore 1788.  Although  wielding  great  influ- 
ence over  his  tribe  as  head-chief,  he  was 
not  an  elected  or  hereditary  chief,  but 
held  office  at  the  dictation  of  the  British 
government  and  with  the  willing  consent 
of  his  i)eople.  (c.  t.     w.  m.  b.  ) 

Sayokinck.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly on  Arroyo  Burro,  near  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal. 

Sayokenek.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  459.  1874. 
Sayokinck.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,1863. 

Sazentina.  A  Nahane  tribe  inhabiting 
the  region  between  Dease  and  Black  rs., 
Brit.  Col.  In  1887  they  numbered  94. 
Petitot  considered  them  an  outlying  east- 
ern offshoot  of  the  Sekani. 
Ba-ze-oo-ti-na.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can. 
1887-8,  200b,  1HS9.  Sicannees.— Dall  in  Geol.  Surv. 
Can.,  I,  88,  1870  (so  called  by  traders).  The-kka- 
'ni.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  E.sclaves,  362, 
1891.  ThikanieB.— Hardisty  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1866,  311,  1872. 

Soabbardi.     See  Receptacles. 

Scalping.  The  common  name  for  the 
Indian  practice  of  removing  a  portion  of 
the  skin,  with  hair  attached,  from  an 
enemy's  head,  for  trophy  purposes.    The 


word  scalp  is  derived  from  an  old  Low 
German  word  signifying  a  shell  or  sheath. 
The  equivalent  word  in  the  various  In- 
dian languages  commonly  refers  either  to 
skin  or  hair. 

The  practice  is  not  exclusively  an  In- 
dian one,  having  been  noted  among  the 
ancient  Scythians  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Herodotus.  Neither  was  it  common 
to  all  the  American  tribes,  as  so  often 
supposed.  On  the  contrary,  recent  re- 
searches by  Friederici  indicate  that  it  was 
confined  originally  in  North  America  to 
a  limited  area  in  the  e.  United  States 
and  the  lower  St  Lawrence  region,  about 
equivalent  to  the  territory  held  by  the 
Iroquoian  iEmd  Muskhogean  tribes  and 
their  immediate  neightfors.  It  was  ab- 
sent from  New  England  and  much  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  region,  and  was  unknown 
until  comparatively  recent  limes  through- 
out the  whole  interior  and  the  Plains 
area.  It  was  not  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  in  the  Canadian  N.  W.,  or  in  the 
Arctic  region,  or  anywhere  s.  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  an 
area  in  the  Gran  Chaco  country  of  South 
America.  Throughout  most  of  America 
the  earlier  trophy  was  the  head  itself. 
The  spread  of  the  scalping  practice  over 
a  great  part  of  central  and  western  United 
States  was  a  direct  result  of  the  encour- 
agement in  the  shape  of  scalp  bounties 
oBered  by  the  colonial  and  more  recent 
governments,  even  down  to  within  the 
kst  fifty  years,  the  scalp  itself  being  su- 
perior to  the  head  as  a  trophy  by  reason 
of  its  lighter  weight  and  greater  adapt- 
ability   to  display  and  ornamentation. 

The  operation  of  scalping  was  painful, 
but  by  no  means  fatal.  The  impression 
that  it  was  fatal  probably  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  scalp  was  usually  taken  from 
the  head  of  a  slain  enemv  as  a  token  of  his 
death,  but  among  the  iPlains  tribes  the 
attacking  party  frequently  strove  to  over- 
power his  enemy  and  scalp  him  alive,  to 
inflict  greater  agony  before  killing  him, 
and  frequently  also  a  captured  enemy  was 
scalped  alive  and  released  to  go  back  thus 
mutilated  to  his  people  as  a  direct  defiance 
and  as  an  incitement  to  retaliation.  The 
portion  taken  was  usually  a  small  circular 
patch  of  skin  at  the  root  of  the  scalplock 
just  back  of  the  crown  of  the  head.  The 
** scalplock"  itself  was  the  small  hair 
braid  which  hung  from  the  back  of  the 
head,  as  distinguished  from  the  larger 
side  braids.  It  was  usually  decorated 
with  beads  or  other  ornaments.  When 
opportunity  offered  the  whole  top  skin 
of  the  head,  with  the  hair  attached,  was 
removed,  to  be  divided  later  into  smaller 
scalplocks  for  decorating  war-shirts,  leg- 
gings, etc.  The  operation  was  performed 
by  making  a  quick  knife  stroke  around 
the  head  of  the  fallen  enemy,  followed  by 
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a  strong  tug  at  the  scalplock.  The  teeth 
'also  were  sometimes  used  in  the  pulling 
process,  and  the  victor  usually  knelt 
with  knee  pressed  down  upon  the  back 
of  his  victim  stretched  face  downward. 
The  one  who  took  the  scalp  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  one  who  had  killed  the 
victim;  neither  was  the  number  of  scalps, 
but  rather  of  coups  (q.  v.)t  the  measure 
of  the  warrior's  prowess.  The  fresh 
scalp  was  sometimes  soon  afterward 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  sun,  the  water, 
or  some  other  divinity.  In  the  former 
case  it  was  held  up  to  the  sun,  with  a 
short  prayer  by  the  owner,  and  then  care- 
fully stretched  on  a  buffalo-chip  and  thus 
left  on  the  prairie.  When  sacrificed  to 
the  water  the  scalp  was  thrown  into  the 
river  after  a  similar  prayer.  When  pre- 
served for  a  time,  as  was  most  usual,  the 
scalp  was  cleaned  of  the  loose  flesh  on 
its  under  side,  and  then  stretched  by 
means  of  sinew  cords  around  its  circum- 
ference within  a  hoop  of  about  6  in.  dia- 
meter, tied  at  the  end  of  a  light  rod. 
When  dry  the  skin  side  was  painted 
either  entirely  red,  or  one  half  red  and 
the  other  half  black.  The  hair  was  care- 
fully rebraided  and  decorated  with  vari- 
ous ornaments.  It  was  carried  thus  by 
the  women  in  the  triumphal  scalp  dance 
on  the  return  of  the  successful  war-party 
to  the  home  camp  and  then,  having  served 
its  first  purpose,  was  retained  as  a  bridle 
pendant  by  the  warrior,  deposited  with 
the  tribal  "medicine,"  or  thrown  away 
in  some  retired  spot. 

The  many  ceremonies,  taboos,  and  be- 
liefs in  connection  with  scalps  and  scalp- 
ing are  too  numerous  fortreatment  within 
the  limits  of  a  brief  article.  For  a  discus- 
sion of  the  whole  subject  the  reader 
should  consult  Friederici,  (1)  Skalpieren 
und  ahnliche  Kriegsgebrauche  in  Amer- 
ika,  Braunschweig,  1906,  (2)  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1906,  1907. 

The  numerous  popular  misconceptions 
in  connection  with  the  scalping  practice 
may  be  recapitulated  in  a  series  of  nega- 
tives. The  custom  was  not  general,  and 
in  most  regions  where  found  was  not  even 
ancient.  The  trophy  did  not  include  any 
part  of  the  skull  or  even  the  whole  scalp. 
The  operation  was  not  fatal.  The  scalp 
was  not  always  evidence  of  the  killing  of 
an  enemy,  but  was  sometimes  taken  from 
a  victim  who  was  allowed  to  live.  It  was 
not  always  taken  by  the  same  warrior  who 
had  killed  or  wounded  the  victim.  It  was 
not  always  preserved  by  the  victor.  The 
warrior's  honors  were  not  measured  by 
the  number  of  his  scalps.  The  scalp 
dance  was  performed,  ana  the  scalps  car- 
ried therein,  not  by  the  men,  but  by  the 
women.     See  Hair  dressing,        (j.  m.) 

Boaltalpe.  A  Chiiiookan  village  a  short 
distance  above  the  cascades  of  Columbia 


r.,  Oreg.— Lee  and  Frost,  Or^^on,  176, 
1844. 

Scandaonati,  ScandawatL  See  Skandor 
wati. 

Beandinavian  inflnenoe.  The  discovery 
of  Greenland  by  the  Norsemen  in  985 
A.  D.  and  their  occasional  voyages  south- 
ward apparently  as  far  as  Nova  Scotia, 
together  with  their  colonization  of  Green- 
land for  most  of  the  period  between  1000 
and  1500,  form  an  episode  in  the  pre- 
columbian  period  the  influence  of  which 
on  the  natives  has  been  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Eskimo  of  Greenland 
and  the  coast  of  Labrador.  It  is  now  the 
generally  accepted  belief  that  the  Mark- 
land  of  the  Icelandic  historians  was  New- 
foundland, and  Vineland  a  part  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Storm  states  that  he  would  iden- 
tify the  inhabitants  of  Vineland  with  the 
Indians — Beothuk  or  Micmac  (Reeves, 
Finding  of  Wineland  the  Good,  176, 
1895 ) .  The  long  contact  of  Scandinavian 
settlers  with  the  Eskimo  of  Greenland, 
although  having  no  marked  effect  on  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  latter  in  the 
historic  era,  has  had  some  influence  in 
this  direction.  The  contact  began  about 
1000,  and  by  1450  the  colonies  had  ceased 
to  make  reports  to  the  home  country  and 
were  forgotten  by  the  civilized  world. 
They  were  prolwibly  exterminated  or 
absorbed  by  the  natives.  Rink  (Tales 
and  Trad,  of  Eskimo,  75,  1875^  goes  so 
far  as  to  say:  **The  features  of  the  na- 
tives in  the  southern  part  of  Greenland 
indicate  a  mixed  descent  from  Scandi- 
naviansand  Eskimo,  the  former,  however, 
not  having  left  the  slightest  sign  of  any 
influence  on  the  nationality  or  culture 
of  the  present  natives."  Mason  (Am. 
Anthr.  xi,  356,  1898)  suggests  that  the 
well-known  skill  of  the  Eskimo  in  ivory- 
carving  and  etching  has  arisen  since  con- 
tact with  the  whites,  and  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  iron;  but  Boas  (Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hipt.,  xv,  367,  1901)  considers 
that  the  resemblance  of  Eskimo  art  to  the 
birch -bark  art  of  the  Indians  indicates 
that  such  origin  is  impossible,  though 
European  influence  may  account  for  some 
of  its  exuberant  development.  With  the 
mission  of  Egede  in  1721  began  the  Chris- 
tianizing of  the  Eskimo  of  the  w.  coast  of 
Greenland  and  the  institution  of  schools, 
charitable  and  judicial  institutions,  etc., 
which  have  resulted  in  what  is  called  their 
civilization  (see  Missions).  Intoxicating 
liquors  have  largely  been  kept  from 
them,  but  the  introduction  of  firearms 
has  caused  deterioration  of  their  ancient 
skill  in  fishing  and  hunting.  The  adop- 
tion of  writing,  according  to  some,  has 
impaired  the  ability  of  the  Eskimo  as 
kaiakers.  The  abolition  of  native  laws 
and  authority  has  led.  Rink  observes, 
to  '*a  kind  of  self-abaisement  and  dis- 
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heartening.''  Another  result  of  Euro- 
pean contact  is  the  tendency  to  make 
the  houses  smaller  and  the  impairment 
of  the  power  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
fVom  tne  earliest  times  '*  Europeans  of 
the  working  classes  have  intermarried 
with  native .  women,  and  formed  their 
household  after  the  Greenland  model, 
with  merely  a  few  European  improve- 
ments." Tne  presence  of  a  few  Scandi- 
navian words,  for  example,  kunia  *  wife,' 
in  the  jargcn  of  the  Pt  Barrow  Eskimo 
and  whites,  is  due  to  Danish  rather  than 
to  Norse  influence.  Another  Danish  loan- 
word employed  in  the  east  may  be  cited — 
iupak,  *  tobacco.* 

Scandinavian  influence  \a  represented 
also  by  the  results  of  the  Swedish  set- 
tlements in  New  Jersey  during  the  period 
1638-66,  after  the  Swedes  had  driven  out 
the  English  colonists  and  before  they 
were  themselves  subjected  by  the  Dutch 
and  succeeded  by  Lutheran  missionaries. 
As  the  labors  of  Campanius,  Biorck,  Hes- 
selius,  and  others  show,  the  Swedes  came 
into  very  close  contact  with  the  Indians 
(Nelson,  Ind.  of  New  Jersey,  J 894),  and 
the  American  dialect  of  Swedish  adopted 
several  names  of  plants  and  animals  from 
the  Indian  tongues  of  the  region.  As 
Nelson  notes  (ibid.,  77),  Biorck's  Dis- 
sertaiio  GradualiSy  published  in  1731,  con- 
tains valuable  material  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  religion  of  the  tribes  of 
Delaware  r. 

Consult,  in  addition  to  the  works  above 
cited,  Durrett  in  FilsonClub  Pub.  23, 1908; 
f^ede,  Description  of  Greenland,  1746; 
Fischer,  Discoveries  of  the  Norsemen  in 
America,  1903;  Fowkein  Am.  Anthr.,  ii, 
1900;  Iowa  Jour.  Hist,  and  Pol ,  in,  no. 
1, 1905;  Leland,  Algonquin  Legends,  1886; 
Stefdnsson  in  Am.  Anthr.,  viii,  no;  2, 
1906.  (a.  F.  c.) 

Boanonaenrat.  A  former  Huron  village 
situated  between  Nottawasaga  bay  and  L. 
Simcoe,  Simcoe  co.,  Ontario.  It  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Tohontaenrat,  one  of  the 
four  Huron  tribes.  The  Jesuit  mission  of 
St  Michel  was  established  there.  In 
1649,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Huronp, 
the  Tohontaenrat  abandoned  their  vil- 
lage in  a  body  and  were  incorporated 
with  the  Seneca.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

8«inot  Miobel.— Jes.  Rel.  1641.  81,  1858.  Boanona- 
enrat.—Ibid.  1636,  77,  1858.  Boanonaen tot. —Ibid. 
1639,  72,  1858.  Boanonaerat.— Shea  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,204.  1H54.  Boanona- 
henrat.— Champlain,  CEuvres,  iv,  30.  note,  187a 
Boanonaenrat.— Jes.  Rel.  1635.  35,  1858.  Bt. 
Miohael'i.— Shea,  Catb.  Miiss.,  192, 1855. 

Scarface  Charley.  A  celebrated  warrior, 
best  known  through  his  connection  with 
Capt  Jack,  or  Kintpuash,  during  the  Mo- 
doc war  of  1873.  Bv  the  natives  he  was 
known  as  Chfkchikam-Lupalkueldtko, 
meaning  *  wagon  scar-faced,*  whence  the 
name  by  which  he  was  known  to  the 
whites  by  reason  of  a  disfigurement  caused 


by  his  having  been  run  over  by  a  mail 
stage  when  a  child.  Capt  Jack  spoke  of 
him  as  a  relative,  but  it  is  said  also  that 
he  was  a  Rogue  River  Indian  of  the  Tip- 
soe  Tyee  (Bearded  Chiefs)  band  and 
joined  Capt  Jack  some  years  prior  to  the 
war  of  1873,  when  22  years  of  age.  Scar- 
face  was  among  those  who  taunted  Jack 
when,  after  the  first  attack  and  repulse 
of  the  white  soldiers,  he  was  disposed 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  When 
the  Modoc  became  angered  during  Judge 
Steele's  last  visit  to  them  in  the  lava- 
beds,  Scarface  and  Capt  Jack  saved  the 
life  of  Steele  by  guarding  him  during  the 
night;  and  when  Odeneal  and  Dyar  vis- 
ited the  Modoc,  Jan.  27,  1873,  on  behalf 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Scarface  would  have  killed  them  on  the 
spot  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  Jack. 
He  was  also  the  first  to  fire  on  the  troops 
when  Capt  Jackson  attempted  the  arrest 
of  Jack's  band  on  Jan.  28. 

Rev  Dr  Thomas,  who  was  killed  in  the 
peace  commission  massacre,  on  the  day 
before  his  death  called  Souiace  Charley 
the  *'Leonidas  of  the  lava-beds.''  He 
was  never  known  to  be  guilty  of  any  act 
not  authorized  by  the  laws  of  legitimate 
warfare,  and  entered  his  earnest  protest 
against  the  killing  of  Gen.  Canby  and  Dr 
Thomas.  He  led  the  Modoc  against  Maj. 
Thomas  and  Col.  Wright  when  the  troops 
were  so  disastrously  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
about  two-thirds  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Wearied  of  the  slaughter,  he  is  said  to  have 
shouted  to  the  survivors,  **You  who  are 
not  dead  had  better  go  home;  we  don't 
want  to  kill  you  all  in  a  day!"  Later  he 
said,  *'My  heart  was  sick  at  seeing  so 
many  men  killed." 

Scarface  Charley  was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses called  to  testify  in  behalf  of  the 
Modoc  prisoners  during  their  trial  in  July 
following.  He  was  sent  with  other  pris- 
oners successively  to  Ft  D.  A.  Russell, 
Wyo.,  Pt  McPherson,  Neb.,  and  the  Qua- 
paw  agency,  Ind.  Ter.,  where  he  died 
about  Dec.  3,  1896.  For  his  portrait,  see 
Modoc. 

Boarifieation.  Scarification  consists  in 
cutting  the  skin  with  any  suitable  in- 
strument for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
blood,  producing  suffering,  or  bringing 
about  a  scar.  It  is  known  among  proba- 
bly all  American  tribes  from  remote  an- 
tiquity. Its  objects  were  (1)  medicinal, 
a  small  or  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood 
beincr  drawn  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  local  pam;  (2)  ceremonial,  or 
emotional;  and  (3)  cosmetic. 

Medicinal  scarification  was  widely  prac- 
tised among  the  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
ica from  prehistoric  times,  and  was  much 
in  favor;  it  is  still  observed  by  some  of 
the  tribes  of  northern  and  southwestern 
United  States.    The   ceremonial  form, 
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much  less  common  than  the  medicinalt 
was  practised  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  inurius  youn^  men  to  sufferioff ;  while 
emotional  scarification  was  observed, 
especially  among  some  of  the  tribes  of 
the  plains,  of  the  n.w.  coast,  and  Cali- 
fornia, by  both  men  and  women  on  the 
death  of  a  spouse  or  other  near  relative. 
Cosmetic  scarifving,  allied  to  tattooing 
and  probably  of  ceremonial  origin,  is  re- 
ported from  among  the  Tlingit  of  the  n. 
Pacific  coast. 

The  instruments  used  for  scarification 
were  sharp  objects,  such  as  knives,  arrow- 
points,  chips  of  stone  or  obsidian  (and 
later  of  glass),  thorns,  porcupine  quills, 
shells,  awls,  teeth,  and  finally  obiects  of 
metal,  the  material  of  the  implement 
being  determined  by  the  available  sup- 
ply. In  exceptional  cases  the  scarifying 
mstrument  was  of  symbolic  significance. 

Probably  all  the  Indians  oy  whom 
medicinal  scarification  was  practised 
rec<^ized  the  difference  between  merely 
scarifying  the  skin  and  opening  a  vein,  the 
latter  treatment  also  being  given  in  some 
localities.  When  white  physicians  first 
went  among  the  Indians  they  were  often 
asked  to  employ  bleeding,  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  of  general  benefit  in  almost  all 
cases  of  illness.  Following*the  scarifica- 
tion, when  the  blood  ceased  to  flow  the 
wound  was  usually  covered  with  a  sub- 
stance believed  to  facilitate  healing.  On 
rare  occasions  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
incision  was  accelerated  by  sucking. 

Consult  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  1874- 
76;  Bossu,  Travels,  ii,  24-25, 1771;  Cham- 
plain,  (Euvres,  iii,  191, 1870;  Cox,  Adven- 
tures, I,  248, 1831;  Harmon,  Journal,  182, 
1820;  Hrdli(^ka  in  Bull.  34,  B.  A.  E., 
1908;  Hunter,  Captivity,  1823;  Jesuit 
Relations,  Thwaites  ed.,  189^-1901; 
Lafitau,  Moeurs  des  Sauvages  Am^ri- 
quains,  ii,  1724;  Lahontan,  New  Voy., 
II,  1703;  LaPerouse,  Voy.,  ii.  223,  1797; 
Le  Moyne,  Narr.,  Boston  ed.,  8.  1875; 
Rush,  Enquiry  into  Nat.  Hist.  Med. 
among  Ind.,  30,  1774;  Yarrow  in  Ist 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Scaronady  (i^A?aro«*  ^td^rflS  *on  the  other 
Bide  of  the  sky.* — Hewitt).  An  Oneida 
chief,  sometimes  called  Half-King,  who 
came  into  prominence  about  the  middle 
of  the  1 8th  century .  He  was  known  among 
the  Dela wares  as  Monacatuatha,  or  Mona- 
kaduto.  He  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1 748, 
and  in  1753  was  present  at  the  Carlisle 
treaty.  The  following  year  he  succeeded 
H^f-King  Scruniyatha  in  the  direction  of 
affairs  at  Aughwick,  Pa.  (Pa.  Archiv.,  I'st 
s.,  II,  114,  1853),  whither  he  removed 
from  Logstown  to  escape  the  influence 
of  the  French.  On  Jan.  7,  1754,  he  was 
in  Philadelphia,  on  his  way  to  the  Six 
Nations  with  a  message  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  and  also  by  the  desire 


of  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  to  ask  the 
former  to  send  deputies  to  a  conference 
with  the  Governor.  He  was  with  Brad- 
dock  at  the  time  of  his  defeat,  having 
made  in  the  preceding  May  a  speech  to  the 
Indians  at  Ft  Cumberland  urging  them 
to  join  Braddock  in  his  expedition.  In 
1756  he  seems  to  have  bc^n  attending 
conferences  and  making  speeches,  mostly 
in  behalf  of  peaceful  measures,  in  some 
of  these  efforts  being  joined  by  Andrew 
Montour  (q.  v. ) .  One  of  his  speeches  was 
made  July  1,  1756,  at  the  conference  of 
the  Six  Nations  with  Sir  William  Johnson 
in  behalf  of  the  Shawnee  and  Delawares 
(N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vii,  148,  1856). 
Mention  is  made  in  the  same  year  of  his 
son  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French  and  afterward  released,  and  who 
soon  thereafter  visited  and  conferred  with 
Johnson.  Scarouady  was  a  firm  friend 
of  the  English  colonists,  and  as  strong  an 
enemy  of  the  French.  He  was  an  orator 
of  considerable  ability,  and  was  the  lead- 
ing speaker  at  the  numerous  conferences 
he  attended.  His  home  was  on  the  Ohio 
r.  in  w.  Pennsylvania,  where  he  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  the  western  tribes  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Shikellimay  over  those  in 
central  Pennsylvania.  (c.  t.  ) 

Beaticook.  (Properly  P'akd'Hkuk,  'at 
the  river  fork,*  here  referring  to  the 
junction  of  Ten-mile  and  Housatonic  rs. 
According  to  Eunice  Mahwee,  an  a^ed 
Scaticook  woman,  in  1859,  a  corruption 
of  Mohegan  Pishgachtikuk,  with  the  same 
meaning.)  An  Indian  settlement  and 
reservation  on  Housatonic  r.,  a  few  miles 
below  the  present  Kent.  Litchfield  co., 
Conn.  It  was  establisned  by  Gideon 
Mauwehu  or  Mahwee,  a  Pequot  Indian 
from  the  lower  Housatonic,  who,  about 
the  year  1730,  removed  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers to  the  present  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.. 
but  within  a  year  or  two  again  removed 
a  few  miles  farther  s.  and  established 
himself  on  the  Housatonic.  Here  he  in- 
vited his  old  friends  of  the  broken  tribes 
lower  down  the  river  to  join  him,  and 
they  did  so  in  considerable  numbers,  call- 
ing the  new  settlement  Scaticook.  They 
were  chiefly  of  the  Paugusset,  Uncowa, 
and  Potatuc  tribes.  In  1743  the  Mora- 
vians, who  were  at  work  among  the 
neighboring  Mahican  of  New  York,  es- 
tablished a  mission  at  Scaticook,  which 
at  one  time  had  about  150  baptized  con- 
verts, but  in  consequence  of  difiiculties 
with  the  white  settlers  the  missions  both 
here  and  at  Shecomeco,  of  the  Mahican 
tribe,  were  discontinued  in  1746,  and 
the  missionaries  with  many  of  the  con- 
verts removed  to  Pennsylvania.  Those 
from  Scaticook  wasted  by  disease  in  the 
new  location,  in  consequence  of  which 
most  of  the  survivors  soon  returned  to 
their  former  settlement;  but  the  mission 
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was  Dot  established,  and  they  fell  under 
neglect  and  poverty.  They  took  no  part 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  being  too 
far  reduced,  as  in  1752  they  numbered 
but  18  families.  Mauwehu  died  about 
1755.  In  1786  they  numbered  71,  and  in 
1801  only  35,  but  the  latter  figure  proba- 
bly does  not  include  absentees.  In  1849 
there  were  only  8  or  10  of  full  blood  and 
20  or  30  of  mixed  blood.  In  1903  there 
remained  on  the  reservation,  according  to 
Speck,  but  one  reputed  full  blood,  with  14 
others  of  negro  mixture;  there  were  be- 
sides a  number  of  others  of  mongrel  breed 
absent  from  the  reservation.  Eunice  Mah- 
wee,  the  last  descendant  of  the  founder, 
died  about  1870.  One  man  only  still  re- 
tained any  knowledge  of  the  language  a 
few  years  ago.  They  have  entirely  lost 
the  Indian  arts  and  customs,  except  for 


8CATICOOK  MAN  (f.  O.  8PECK,  PHOTO.) 

the  making  of  baskets  and  bows  and  ar- 
rows. They  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Indians  of  Scaticook,  Rensselaer 
CO.,  N.  Y.  (q.  v.).  Consult  De  Forest, 
Indians  of  Conn.,  1851;  Prince  and  Speck 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xlii,  no.  174, 
1903.  '^.T.  M. ) 

Pachgatgoch.— Loskiel,  Hist.  Miss.  United  Breth- 
ren, n,  183, 1794.  Patchgatgoch.— Day,  Penn..  185, 
1843.  Pisgachtigok.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson 
R.,  195,1872.  Pithgachtigok.— Ibid.  Boachtaoook.— 
De  Lancey  (1754),  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  909, 
1855.  Scaghkooke.— Marshall  (1749),  ibid.,  518. 
Sohaachkook.— Albany  conf.  (1737),  ibid.,  109. 
Sohaactioook.— Albanyconf.(1754),ibid., 884.  Scot- 
ticook.— Niles  (ca.  1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coil., 
4th  s.,  v,507.18Gl.  Seachcook.— Albany  conf.  (1737) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vr,  108, 1855  (misprint). 

Scatioook.  A  village  on  e.  bank  of 
Hudson  r.  near  the  mouth  of  Hoosac  r., 
Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.  It  seems  to  have 
been  originally  a  Mahican  village,  but 
first   acquired    prominence    about    1676 


through  the  settlement  there  of  a  body  of 
fugitive  Pennacook,  Nipmuc,  Wampa- 
noag,  Narraganset,  Pocomtuc,  and  other 
refugees  from  New  England,  who  had 
been  driven  out  through  King  Philip's  war 
in  1675.  They  were  soon  joined  by  oth- 
ers, who  were  encouraged  to  settle  there 
by  the  New  York  authorities,  and  in  1702 
thejr  numbered  about  1,000.  They  had, 
besides  Scaticook,  a  village  near  Albany, 
and  were  regarded  as  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Mohawk.  The  Mahican  and 
the  immigrant  body  each  preserved  its 
identity.  The  New  York  government 
endeavored  to  induce  the  Pennacook  at 
St  Francis  in  Canada  to  join  the  Scati- 
cook settlement,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  and  the  St  Francis  In- 
dians were  striving  to  draw  off  the  Scati- 
cook to  Canada.  The  latter  were  so  far 
successful  that  the  settlement  soon  de- 
creased steadily,  chiefly  through  emigra- 
tion to  St  Francis  and  Caughnawaga,  until 
in  1721  not  more  than  200  persons  re- 
mained. At  the  beginning  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war  these  were  further  re- 
duced to  about  50,  who  joined  a  party  of 
St  Francis  Indians  in  a  hostile  expedition 
against  the  Massachusetts  frontier  in  the 
year  1754,  after  which  they  went  with 
them  to  Canada.  (j.  m.) 

River  Indians.— Doc.  of  1709  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  V,  140,  1855.  Scaaoticook.— Albany  conf. 
(1754), ibid.. VI,  880, 1855.  Scaahkook.— Doc.of  1724, 
ibid.,  V,  722,  1855.  Scaakticook.— Albany  conf. 
(1754).  ibid.,  VI,  880, 1855.  Soachhook.— Livingston 
(1702), ibid.,  IV.  984, 1854.  Scaohkoke.— Livingston, 
ibid.,  996.  Scaohkooks.— LiviugHton,ibid.  Boaok- 
hook.— Albany  conf.  (1714),  ibid.,  v,  388,  1855. 
Scackkook.— Albany  conf.  (1714),  ibid..  387.  Soagh- 
Ukooks.— Clark,  Onondaga,  l,  18,  1849.  Scaghti- 
ooke.— Kendall,  Trav.,  i,  242, 1809.  Scaghtikoke.— 
Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  10.  1829.  Bcagtiookes.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi.  200. 1857.  Soahoooka.— 
Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  162, 1836.  Scahkookg.— Colden 
(1727),  Five  Nat.,  95,  1747.  Bcahook.— Writer  of 
1690  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.^78, 
1872.  Scatooook.  -Penhallow  (1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  I,  101, 1824.  Soatakook.— Dudley  (1721) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  VIII,  244,  1819. 
Soaticook.— Kendall,  Trav.,  I,  242,  1809.  Soattar 
cook. — Church  (1716)  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Ware, 
60, 1825.  Scattakooks.— Am.  Pioneer,  Ii,  191, 1843. 
Scautaoook.— Waiawright  (1735)  In  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  IV,  123. 1856.  Soautioook.— Kidder,  ibid.,  vi, 
238, 1859.  Schaahkook.— Schuyler  (1699),  ibid.,  IV, 
575, 1854.  Bohaahook. —Albany  conf.  ( 1 728)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hi.st.,  V,  868. 1855.  Schaakook.- Albany 
conf.  (1726).  ibid.,  v,  798, 1855.  Bokachkook.— Win- 
throp  (1700),  ibid.,  iv,  612,  1854.  Bchaohticook.-. 
Schuyler(1691).  ibid.,  Ill,  800.1853.  Schackhook.— 
Clarkson  (1691),  ibid..  816.  Bohaokooke  River  In- 
dians.—Wessells  (1696),  ibid.,  IV.  248, 1854.  Bohaok- 
wook. -Gouvemeur  (1690).  ibid.,  in.  713,  1853. 
Bohaoook.— Doc.  of  1709,  ibid.,v.  140. 1855.  Bchaote- 
ooke.— Kendall,  Trav.,  I.  241, 1809.  Bohaothook.— 
Bellomont  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  637, 
1854.  Bchactieoke.— Kendall.  Trav.,  I,  241,  1809. 
Schaotikook.- Boudlnot,  Star  in  the  West,  128, 1816. 
lEJchaggkooke.— Conrlland  (1688)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  Ill,  662.  1853.  Bcha^hkooft.- Bayard  (1689), 
ibid.,  611.  Boliaghtacooks.— Esnauts  and  Rapilly 
Map,  1777.  Bonaghticoke.— Hay  ward,  Gaz.  U.  S., 
571, 1853.  Schagkook.— Courtland  (1688)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  Ill,  561, 1853.  Sohagtihoke.— Wes- 
sells (1692)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  817, 1868. 
Bchahkook.— Schuyler  (1699),  iWd.,  IV.  676,  18o4. 
Bchahook.— Council  of  1683  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  176, 1872.    Sckakkook.— Uving- 
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■ton  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hiat.,  iv,  744. 1854. 
BohAkook.— Writer  of  about  1700  quoted  by  Ru^ 
tenber,  op.  cit..  186.  Sohathsooke  .—Schuyler  (1688) 
in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ill,  664,1863.  Sohatiooke.— 
Macauley.  N.  Y.,  ii.  885,  1829.  Sohatioook.— 
Schuyler  (1691)  in  N.  Y.  Do<;.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  801. 
1868.  BehauhtMogue.— Albanyeharter(1686),ibld., 
V.  888.  1856.  S^awuaks.— Macauley.  N.  Y..  ii, 
385,  1829.  Baatioook.— Ratinesque  in  Marshall, 
Ky.,  I,  introd.,42, 1824  (misprintl.  Bhaachkook.— 
Colden  (1788)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hlst.,vi,  126, 1855. 
Bhaak-kooke.— Bellomont  (1700),  ibid., lY,  759. 1854. 
Shaehkook.-Wlnthrop  (1700),  ibid.,  632.  fihao- 
book.  —Corn biirv  [  1 708) ,  I bUl , ,  W*!.  Bh ick bokei* — 
Mur Jt  1  ift m  a  fivi )  J bS d „  n  i ,  jko9,  i sw?.  Bhi^ktook.  — 
achnytiT  ( 17i>n  Jbta.,  IV  KSft,  i^=i4.  BlL^ktAjiook." 
J efTirv « ,  Pr  r>> nxL"^. ,yl.l, mnjj ,  1 7fil .  Bkn^afitakiiak,  — 
Llv(iik"-t*ai  i171l>]  fn  N.  Y,  IKm.\  Dil,  H>t.,  V, 
233,  iHTjfj.  BkiSLbkook.^Doc.  of  1710.  itrM..  'Jl^. 
Skae  fa  cook.  —  Li  v  i  iik  <rni  { 17f>2 ) ,  i  bid . ,  i  v,  wi .  1  i^M . 
Skukli  Qoka,  —  LI  v  i  t  t  if  >•  U  m  ( 1  im) ,  1  l^il , ,  1  TJiX ,  Skaah  - 
kock.  — LivIrjK^^tvHi  <.  J7i^! ) ,  Ibid. ,  ^IH ,  Bk*ebkoke.— 
U V J it^stf 111  I  nUQ V,  f  bid. ,  afi'i .  ak&ahkimk.  IJ  V i tig- 
ftlon  {Umi);  ibid,  HI.  4SL  l^i-"®.  Skactticokai.^ 
TrvrHi  (1774),  ibid,  viu,  4oU  1KA7     Skackkwk.- 

B*  llonu  m  t  ( 1  fi^ )  T  i  liJbt . .  iv ,  :^f *4 .  1 SM .    Bkackoor 

B^lkmiPTJt  iW9»)  qnoUni  bv  Knt^'iiUf.  Tfibii^ 
Hudsfiiri  R..  J6e,  1H71*.  SkMkt*«o.  -  J>k-,  of  171 1  In 
N.  Y.  t>oc.  f'oi.  nm.,  V.  2K1,  lsr>»  ekfcfbtook  — 
Albftiiy  con^  ( 1721  k  ibtd.. bell .  ikatiook  —  Altwi iiy 
con  I.  (17r>l).  ibid.,  VI.  fe79,  IH>5,  Skftttonk,  — Kni-iv 
Wftj^t.  Periti,.  app.K  7-\  note.  IMik  SkochHook  — 
Llvlng>(on  fl702]  in  K.  \\  J*m\  CuJ  Hi^r  .  n\  *^s4, 
1851,  BktitEkcook  -SlUi^a  11761)  in  M!l->  HL^^t  J^.n:. 
Coll.LHti..  X,  105,  14W». 

Behaohipkaka.    See  Dekaury,  Konoka. 

Behaohnhil  (so  called  because  the  dead 
were  carried  down  from  this  place  to  a 
village  below,  calle<l  Chutil,  to  be  buried ). 
A  former  village  of  the  Pilalt,  a  Cowichan 
tribe  of  lower  Chilli wack  r.,  Brit.  Col. 
Btoa'tonHil.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Bury.  Can.,  48, 
1902.  Toa'tooHil.— Boas  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.. 
454,1894. 

BehMken  (S'tcaeksn),  A  village  of  the 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  Fraser  r.,  above  Lyt- 
ton,  Bnt  Col.--Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Eth- 
nol. Surv.  Can.,  4,  1899. 

Bchekaha  (Shinuk-kafuif  'lying  in  the 
sand,  *  or  *  sand  town  * ) .  A  former  Choc- 
taw village  situated  about  7  m.  n.  e.  of 
Philadelphia,  Neshoba  co.,  Miss. — Hal- 
bertin  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc,  vi,  428, 1902. 
Bohekaha.— Romans,  Florida,  map,  1775.  Bcheka- 
haw.— West  Florida  Map,  ca.  1776. 

Soheneotady  ( '  on  that  side  of  the  pinery  % 
referring  to  the  large  number  of  pines 
formerly  growing  between  Albany  and 
Schenectady  J.  According  to  Macauley, 
the  Ohnowalagantles,  whom  he  calls  a 
clan  of  the  Mohawk,  lived  at  Schenec- 
tady, which  was  situated  about  17  m.  w. 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  adds  that  the 
Schaunactadas,  apparently  only  another 
form  of  the  name  Schenectady,  whom  he 
calls  a  clan  of  the  Mohawk,  dwelt  along 
the  Hudson  at  Albany  and  southwardly. 
The  lands  of  Schenectady  were  purchased 
from  the  Mohawk  by  Arent  Van  Corlaer 
and  others  in  1662,  and  the  present  city 
founded.  It  suffered  severely  during  the 
later  Indian  wars,  and  in  1690  it  was 
attacked  by  French  and  Indians  and 
many  of  its  inhabitants  were  massacred. 
Ohnowalagantles.— Macauley,  Hi.st.  N.  Y.,  ii.  295. 
1829.  O-no-a-la-gone'-na.— Morgan,  League  Iroq., 
app.  A,  138, 1901.    Bohaunaotadas.— Macauley,  op. 


Bohepinaikonok.  A  former  Minisink 
village,  perhaps  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y. — 
VanderDonck  (1656)  quoted  by  Kutten- 
ber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  96,  1872. 

Schilkf  (Stdlks,  'sling ') .  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  the  b.  side  of  Howe 
sd.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A. 
A.  8.,  474,  1900. 

Bohink  (Stcink'),  A  Squawmish  village 
community  at  Gibson's  landing,  on  the  w. 
side  of  Howesd.,  Brit.  (>)1.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Behipiton.  A  former  village,  probably 
of  the  Delawares,  at  the  head  of  Juniata 
r.,  Pa.--Pouchot  map  (1758)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  X,  694,  1858. 

Behira.    The  extinct  Crow  clans  of  Sia 
and  San  Felipe  pueblos,  N.  Mex. 
Behilr£-h<no.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr..  ix,  860,  Oct. 
1896  (San  Felipe  name).    Bkira-h^no.— Ibid.  (Sia 
name;  hdno  =»  •  people ' ). 

Behiiohlaohtana  (*  deceivers  like  the 
raven,'  the  raven  being  the  primary  in- 
structor of  man).  A  Knaiakhotana  clan 
of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. — Richardson,  Arct 
Exped.,  1,  407,  1851. 

Sehlit.  A  term  applied  to  fissile  and 
foliated  rocks  which,  although  often  mas- 
sive in  appearance,  split  readily  in  one 
direction  owing  to  parallel  arrangement 
of  the  constituent  minerals.  They  are 
quite  variable  in  composition  and  are  re- 
ferred to  as  mica,  hornblende,  chlorite, 
or  quartz-schist,  according  to  the  predom- 
inance of  the  particular  mineral.  The 
schists  were  commonly  referred  to  as  slates 
by  early  geologists,  but  the  latter  term  is 
now  confined  especial Iv  to  those  varieties 
that  split  with  considerable  regularity. 
Schists  are  widely  distributed  and  were 
extensively  used  by  the  native  tribes  in 
the  manufacture  of  implements.  A  major- 
ity of  the  grooved  axes  and  many  of  the 
celts,  gouges,  and  other  articles,  includ- 
ing spear  and  arrow  heads  of  e.  United 
States,  are  made  of  this  material.  The 
color  is  usually  gray.  In  texture  the 
schists  are  exceedingly  varied,  but  the 
tribes  made  use  only  of  the  hard  and 
tough  varieties.  (w.  n.  h.) 

Bohloii.  The  local  name  for  a  body  of 
Upper  Lillooet  around  Seton  lake,  interior 
of  British  Columbia;  pop.  34  in  1909. 
Sohloss.— Can.  Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.,  pt.  ii,  72,  1902. 
Blosh.— Ibid.,  pt.  i,  277. 

Behodao  (M^skaiak,  *at  the  prairie.' — 
Hewitt).  The  ancient  Mahican  capital, 
situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  Hudson  r.,  on 
the  site  of  Castleton,  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y., 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  pali- 
saded village  formerly  existing  on  the 
height.  It  was  occupied  as  late  as  1664. 
The  council  fire  was  afterward  removed 
to  Westenhuck  (see  Stockbridge)  in  the 
Housatonic  valley.  (j.  m.) 

Pempotawuttaut.— Hoyt,  Antlq.  Res.,  90, 1824.  Pem- 
potowwuthut,  Muhheoanneuw.  —  Holmes  in  Mas.M. 
Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  B..  IX.  100,  1804  ( trans. 'fire- 
placeof theMuhheakunnukludians').  Bohodao. — 
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Rnttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  41, 1872.  8«liotook.— 
Livingston  (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  xin, 
616, 1881.  Sobotax.— Doc.  of  1677  cited  by  Rutten- 
ber,  Ind.  Qeog.  Names,  60, 1906. 

Sehoenbrunn  (Ger.:  *beautifal  spring'). 
A  Moravian  town,  of  Monsee  Indians, 
situated  about  2  m.  below  the  site  of  New 
Philadelphia,  Ohio.  Zeisberger  went 
from  the  station  (Friedensstadt),  on 
Beaver  r.,  Pla.,  to  Tuscarawas  r.,  where 
the  three  stations  of  Sehoenbrunn,  Gna- 
denhuetten,  and  Salem  were  established. 
The  Moravian  Indians  moved  from  the 
Beaver  to  these  villages  in  1773.  The 
first  meetinghouse  and  schoolhouse  in 
the  present  state  of  Ohio  were  built  at 
this  station,  which  was  also  the  birth- 
place of  the  first  white  child  bom  within 
the  state.  The  Indian  village  was  a 
prosperous  settlement.  The  Revolution 
brought  these  ^villages  on  the  line  be- 
tween the  Bntish  at  Detroit  and  the 
Americans  at  Ft  Pitt  In  Aug.  1781 
De  Peyster,  the  commander  at  Detroit, 
becoming  convinced  that  these  In- 
dians were  giving  information  of  the 
British  movements,  sent  Capt  Matthew 
Elliott  with  a  party  of  Wyandot,  Dela- 
wares,  and  Shawnee,  and  a  small  band 
of  French-Canadians,  to  remove  ^ese 
Indians  to  Sandusky,  a  task  which  they 
performed  with  great  harshness,  the 
Indians  being  robbed  of  nearlv  every- 
thing they  had.  When  the  Aloravians 
were  massacred  at  Gnadenhuetten  (q.  v.) 
in  Mar.  1782,  the  villi^  at  Sehoenbrunn 
was  burned  by  the  same  troop  of  Penn- 
svlvanians  under  Col.  Williamson. 
There  was  also  a  small  settlement  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  called  New 
Sehoenbrunn,  which  was  established  in 
1779  and  destroyed  in  1782.  Consult 
Loskiel,  Hist.  Missions,  pt.  3,  177-182, 
1794;  Butterfield,  Washington-Irvine 
Corr.,  100-102,  1882;  Archives  Pa.,  ix, 
523-525,  1854.  (o.  p.  D. ) 

Bohoenbrunn.— Loskiel,  Hist.  Miss.  United  Breth., 
pt.  3,  75,  1794.  Sohonbnum.— Howe,  Hist  CJoll. 
Ohio,  II,  691, 1896.  Bhoenbnin.— Harris,  Tour,  184. 
1806.  Weelhiok  ThupMk.  —  Gonnolley,  Hecke- 
welder's  Narr..  233, 1907  (Delaware  translation  of 
German  name). 

Beholiarie  (*  the  driftwood ' ,  or  *  the  float- 
ing driftwood.* — Hewitt).  A  Mohawk 
village  formerly  near  the  present  Scho- 
harie. Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y. 
Fort  Konari.— Document  ca.  1758  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  X,  676, 1858  (fort).  Sohoariet.— Goldthwait 
(1766)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s..  x,  121 J809. 
Sohohare.— Johnson  (1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
VII,  91. 1856.  Schoharie.— Tryon  (1774),  ibid.,  viii, 
451,  1857.  Bchoherie.— Johnson  (1767).  ibid.,  VII, 
278, 1856.  Bohohery.— Zeisberger  MS.  (1750)  quoted 
byConover.  MS.  Kan.  and  Qeneva.  Boohare.— 
Johnson  (1763)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vii,  582, 
1856.  Booharee.— Ft  Johnson  Conference  (1756). 
ibid..  105.  Boohariet.-John8on  (1747).  ibid.,  Yi, 
861, 1855.  Bko-har'-le.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  478, 
1851  (correct  form). 

Behoherage.  A  former  Iroquois  villa^, 
apparently  under  Oneida  jurisdiction,  sit- 
uated, according  to  the  Brion  de  la  Tour 


map,  1781,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  b. 
branch  of  Susquehanna  r.,  below  Tusko- 
kogie.  This  is  probably  an  error  for  Che- 
nango r.  in  New  York. 

Sehohorag^.  A  former  Iroquois  village, 
placed  on  the  w.  bcmk  of  the  Susque- 
nanna,  a  short  distance  above  Oquaga 
(q.  v.),  in  New  York. — Esnauts  and  Rap- 
illy  Map,  1777. 

Bokonohin.  The  reco^zed  head-chief 
of  the  Modoc  at  the  time  of  the  Modoc 
war  of  1872-73.  In  1846  the  Modoc 
numbered  600  warriors,  governed  by 
Schonchin,  whose  authority  seems  even 
then  to  have  been  disputed  on  the 
ground  that  he  waa  not  an  hereditary 
chief.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
early  hostilities  between  the  Modoc  and 
the  whites,  and  admitted  that  he  did  all 
in  his  power  to  exterminate  his  enemies. 
Hostilities  were  continued  at  intervals 
until  1864,  when  a  treaty  was  made  with 
the  Modoc  by  the  provisions  of  which 
they  agreed  to  go  on  a  reservation  Mdth 
the  Klamath  Indians.  At  this  council 
the  Modoc  were  represented  by  Schon- 
chin and  his  younger  brother,  known  as 
Schonchin  John.  To  the  credit  of  the 
old  chief  it  is  said  that  after  signing  the 
treaty  no  act  of  his  deserved  censure. 
He  went  with  his  people  on  the  land 
allotted  to  them,  ana  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  under  Kintpuash  (q.  v.),  or 
Captain  Jack,  remained  quietly  on  the 
reservation  in  charse  of  his  peaceful 
tribesmen.  His  brother  John,  following 
Captain  Jack,  withdrew  from  the  reser- 
vation and  took  up  his  abode  on  Lost  r., 
the  former  home  of  the  tribe.  The  old 
chief  made  every  effort  to  induce  Jack  to 
return,  but  the  latter  steadfastly  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  live  in 
peace  with  the  Klamath.  In  order  to 
remove  every  obstacle  to  the  return  of 
the  fugitives,  the  reservation  was  divided 
into  distinct  agencies,  a  district  being  set 
apart  exclusively  for  the  Modoc.  To  this 
new  home  old  Schonchin  was  removed 
with  his  people,  and  a  portion  of  Captain 
Jack's  band  took  up  their  abode  with 
him.  The  rest,  including  Schonchin 
John,  fled  to  the  lava  beds,  and  from  this 
stronghold  waged  a  destructive  war.  It 
is  believed  that  Schonchin  John,  more 
than  an^  other  member  of  the  tribe,  was 
influential  in  keeping  up  the  strife.  He 
repeatedly  advised  continuing  the  fight 
when  Jack  would  have  made  peace,  and 
he  is  considered  responsible  for  many  of 
the  inhuman  acts  committed.  In  1873  a 
peace  commission  was  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  Indians,  and  a  meeting  with 
them  was  arranged  for  April  11.  To  this 
meeting  the  Indians  agreed  to  send  a 
number  of  men  equal  to  that  of  the  com- 
mission, and  that  all  should  go  unarmed. 
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The  commission  were  divided  as  to  the 
advisability  of  keeping  the  appointment 
Commissioners  Dyar  and  Meacham  sus- 
pected treachery  and  were  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  not  atde,  while  General  Canby 
and  Dr  Thomas,  a  Methodist  minister, 
insisted  that  it  was  plainly  their  doty 
to  go.  The  four  commissioners,  accom- 
panied by  an  interpreter  and  his  Indian 
wife,  proceeded  to  the  place  of  appoint- 
ment, and,  being  met  oy  eight  Indians, 
fully  armed,  it  was  evident  that  they 
had  fallen  into  a  trap.  The  council  was 
opened  with  brief  speeches  by  Thomas 
and  Canby  offering  the  terms  of  peace,* 
only  to  be  interrupted  by  Schonchin 
John,  who  angfrily  commanded,  **Take 
away  your  soldiers  and  give  us  Hot  Creek 
for  a  homie!''  Before  the  commissioners 
could  replv,  at  a  signal  from  Jack  the 
Indians  fell  upon  the  white  men.  Canby 
and  Thomas  were  shot  to  death,  Dvar 
fled  and  escaped,  and  Meacham  was  shot 
five  times  by  Schonchin  John,  but  finally 
recovered.  As  a  result  of  this  massacre 
military  operations  were  resumed  with 
great  activity,  and  after  a  few  severe 
engagements  Jack  was  dislodged  from 
the  lava  beds  and  with  his  ^rty  sur- 
rendered on  J  une  1 .  Gen.  Davis  decided 
to  hang  the  leaders  forthwith,  Schonchin 
John  among  the  number.  While  the 
scaffolds  were  bein^  prepared  word  was 
received  from  Washington  that  the  con- 
demned men  must  be  tried  by  a  military 
commission.  The  prisoners  were  found 
^ilty  of  murder  and  assault  to  kill, 
in  violation  of  the  rules  of  war,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  sentences 
of  two  of  them  were  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  Schonchin  John 
was  one  of  those  who  were  handed.  The 
execution  took  place  at  Ft  JClamath, 
Oct.  3, 1873.  In  a  speech  made  bv  Schon- 
chin immediately  before  his  death  he 
declared  that  his  execution  would  be 
a  great  injustice,  that  his  **  heart  was 
good,"  and  that  he  had  not  committed 
murder.  He  asked  that  his  children 
should  be  sent  to  his  brother  Schonchin, 
who  was  still  at  Yainax  on  the  reserva- 
tion, and  who  would  **  bring  them  up  to 
be  good.**  Bancroft  says  that  Schonchin 
John  was  striking  in  ap{)earance,  with  a 
sensitive  face,  showing  in  its  changing 
expression  that  he  noted  and  felt  all  that 
was  passing  about  him.  Had  he  not  been 
deeply  wrinkled,  though  not  more  than 
45  years  of  age,  his  countenance  would 
have  been  rather  pleasing.       (p.  s.  n.  ) 

Sehoneiohioronon  ( '  beautiful  -  hillside 
people.* — Hewitt).  A  clan  of  the  Iroquois, 
q.  v.— French  writer  (1666)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  47,  1855. 

Bohoomadits.    An  unidentified  tribe  of 
Vancouver  id. ,  probably  Nootka. 
BohoomAdito.— Jewitt.  Narr..  36, 1849.    Bhoomads.— 
Armstrong,  Oregon,  186, 1857. 


Sehoyerrt.  A  former  Seneca  settlement 
on  the  w.  side  of  Seneca  lake,  probably  in 
Ontario  or  Yates  co. ,  N.  Y.  It  contained 
18  houses  when  destroyed  by  Gen.  Sul- 
livan in  1779.— Grant  (1779)  quoted  by 
CJonover,  Kan.  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 

Sehuelitiili.  A  former  Salish  division 
on  Columbia  r..  Wash.  According  to 
Stevens  it  formed  one  of  the  8  Spokan 
bands  in  1853. 

Bohee-^t-it-ish.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  429, 
18&4.  B«lra-«l-rtUh.-OibbB  in  Pac.  R.  R.  &ep..  I, 
414,1855. 

Sehnrye.  A  Cowichan  village  on  lower 
Fraser  r.,  just  above  Sumass  lake,  Brit 
Col.  Pop.  27  in  1894,  the  last  time  it  was 
enumerated  separately. 

Bohoary.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1894.  276,  1896. 
Bohurytt.— Ibid.,  1880, 816, 1881.  Bohny*.— Brit.  Col. 
map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Bcitadin.  A  village  on  the  St  Lawrence, 
in  1536,  below  the  site  of  Quebec.— Car- 
tier,  Bref  R^cit,  32,  1863. 

Beonaui.  A  former  villa^  with  a  mixed 
pK)pulation  under  Iroquois  jurisdiction, 
situated  in  1746,  according  to  D'An- 
ville's  map  of  that  date,  on  the  w.  side  of 
Susquehanna  r. ,  below  the  w.  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  probably  in  Union  co..  Pa. 
Bionassi.— Nouvelle  Carte  Particuli^re  de  l*Am6r- 
ique,  n.  d. 

Boorte  Banoh  minf .  A  group  of  pueblo 
ruins  on  the  s.  side  of  Leroux  wash,  in 
the  broken  country  along  the  n.  flank  of 
the  Holbrook  mesa,  16  to  20  m.  n.  e.  of 
Holbrook,  Ariz.  The  pottery,  of  which 
there  are  175  pieces  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum, is  chiefly  of  coarse  gray  and  undeco- 
rated  brown  ware,  vases  with  handles 
being  largely  represented,  and  resembles 
the  ancient  Zufii  earthenware  more  closely 
than  it  does  any  other  tvpe. — Hough  in 
Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1901,  30f,  1903. 
Beotoh.  See  English  influence. 
Bcoutaih*!  Town.  A  former  Mingo  or 
Shawnee  village,  named  after  a  chief,  near 
Lewistown,  Logan  co.,  Ohio,  on  a  tract 
ceded  by  treaty  of  July  20,  1831,  when 
the  occupants  removed  to  Indian  Ter. 
Booatadis  town.— Maumee  treaty,  Sept.  29, 1817,  in 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  Kappler  ed.,  il,  106, 1908. 

Bcowliti.    A  Cowichan  tribe  living  at 
a  town  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of 
Harrison  r.,  Brit.  Col.    Pop.  52  in  1904, 
42  in  1909. 
Harriaoa  Mouth.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1891,  248, 


1892.  BoowUti.~Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  160,  1901. 
Bk-an'SUtok.— Boas  in  Rep.  64th  Meeting  Brit. 
A.  A.  8..  454. 18»4.   BkowUti.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind. 


Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Bcraperi.  Implements  of  the  scraper 
class  are  indispensable  adjuncts  of  the 
arts  of  life  among  primitive  peoples.  They 
take  varied  forms,  serve  many  important 
purposes,  and  are  made  of  every  available 
material — animal,  vegetal,  and  mineral. 
It  is  observed  that  although  the  shapes 
are  often  highly  specialized,  these  imple- 
ments have  never  risen  above  the  homely 
realm  of  the  simply  useful  arts  as  have 
some  of  the  implements  associated  with 
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Quartz   Scrakr; 
COL.  (1-2) 


war  and  the  chase.  In  their  use  they 
have  mach  in  common  with  the  knife, 
the  gouge,  and  the  adz,  as  well  as  with 
the  abrading  implements  proper,  by  the 
aid  of  which  objects  of  many  Kinds  were 
given  their  final  shape  and  finish.  Any 
sharp-edged  stone  or 
fragment  of  bone,  shell, 
or  hard  wood  could  be 
employed  in  sharpening 
or  treating  materials  less 
refractory  than  them- 
selves. Stone  was  of 
most  general  applica- 
tion, and  fragments  and 
flakes  of  suitable  shape  were  selected  and 
used  or  were  modified  by  chipping  to 
increase  their  effectiveness.  The  most 
common  form  was  made  from  a  substan- 
tial flake,  straight  or  slightly  concave  on 
one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  by 
removing  a  few 
chips  around  the  i'  .^  -j  P~ 
broad  end  on  the 
convex  side,  thus 
giving  a  keen, 
curved  scraping 
ed^e.  Another 
variety  is  shaped 
like  a  short- 
bladed  spear- 
head, with  stem  or  notches  for  hafting, 
the  ed^,  generally  rounded  in  outline, 
being  either  beveled  or  sharpened  equally 
from  both  sides.  In  many  cases  broken 
spearpoints  and  knives  were  sharpened 
across  the  bro- 
ken end  by  the 
removal  of  a 
few  flakes,  giv- 
ing the  neces- 
sary scraping 
edge.  These 
implements 
werehaftedby 
inserting  the 
stem  in  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  or 
bone,  and  fixing  it  with  some  kind  of 
cement,  or  by  attaching  it  with  cords  or 
thongs  to  the  properly  notched  end  of  the 
handle.     With  some  of  the  tribes,  espe- 


in  part  or  in  whole  by  pecking  and  grind- 
ing are  common.  Many  of  these  take  the 
celt  or  adz  form,  being  beveled  after  the 
manner  of  the  latter,  with  which  imple- 
ment, in  both  form  and 
use,  they  impercepti- 
bly blend.  Among  the 
uses  of  the  scraper  that 
of  dressing  hides  prob- 
ably took  first  place 
(pee Skin-dressing).  But 
its  services  in  shaping 
many  varieties  of  ar- 
ticles of  wood,  bone, 
horn,  antler,  shell,  and 
soft  stone  were  varied 
and  important. 

Scrapers  are  describ- 
ed, among  others,  bv 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A*. 
E.,  1888;  Fowke  in  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896; 
Holmes  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1897;  Jones, 
Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  1873; 
Moorehead,  Prehist. 
Impls.,  1900;  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1892;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1899;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1886, 
QoAirriiTf  scraper:  o»t. Col. (12)      1889;  Rau  iu  Smithsou.  Cont.,  XXII,  1876; 


H  uoioN    BAY  Eskimo 

SCRAPER.       (turner) 


Hioe-oressinq; 


ESKIMO  SCRAPER;  LENGTH,    B  IN.     (muRDOCh) 


cially  the  Eskimo,  the  handle  was  elabo- 
rated in  various  artistic  ways  to  fit  the 
hand  and  to  accommodate  the  thumb  and 
fingers;  and  on  the  plains  the  years  of 
children  were  recorded  by  means  of  tally 
marks  on  the  handle.    Scrapers  shaped 


a  b 

Central  Eskimo  Scrapers:  a,  Stone;  6,  Sheet  Tin.     (boas) 

Thruston,  Antiq.  Tenn.,  1897;  Turner  in 
11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894.      (w.  h.  h.) 

Scrnniyatha.     See  Jfaif  King. 

Sculpture  and  Carving.  The  sculptural 
arts  in  their  widest  significance  may  be 
regarded  as  including  the  whole  range 
of  the  nonplastic  shaping  arts,  their  proc- 
esses and  product**;  but  as  here  con- 
sidered they  relate  more  especially  to  the 
higher  phases  of  the  native  work,  those 
which  rise  above  the  mere  utilitarian 
level  into  the  realm  of  esthetic  expres- 
sion, thus  serving  to  illustrate  the  evo- 
lution of  sculpture  the  fine  art.  The 
shaping  arts  in  nonplastic  materials,  in 
their  ethnological  and  technical  bear- 
ings, are  treate<l  under  appropriate  heads 
(see.  Bone-work,  Shdl-v'orkf  Stone-work^ 
Wood-work).     The    native    tribes   n.  of 
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Mexico  had  made  very  decided  progress  in 
the  sculptural  arts  liefore  the  arrival  of 
the  whites,  and  in  more  recent  times  the 
tribes  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska 
have  produced  carvings  of  very  consider- 
able merit.  The  acquisition  of  imple- 
ments of  steel  has  no  doubt  contributed 
to  the  success  of  this  work.  The  carv- 
ings of  the  Haida,   Tlingit,   Kwakiutl, 


haida  8latc    pipe, 
(niblack) 


TH£       BfAR      MOTHER,      IN 

Black    Slate:'    haida. 
(niblack)  (1-4) 


and  other  tribes,  in  wood,  bone,  ivory, 
and  slate  are  remarkable  for  their  artistic 
Qualities  and  perfection  of  execution, 
displaying  more  than  a  mere  suggestion 
of  tne  masterly  qualities  of  the  prehistoric 
work  of  the  tribes  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America  (Niblack,  Boas).  A  carving  in 
black  slate  by  a  member  of  the  Haida 


Pipe,  stone;  Ohio  Mound;  heiomt,  8  in.  (mills) 

tribe,  representing  the  **bear  mother" 
(Swan),  is  not  surpassed  in  spirit  and 
expression  by  any  known  work  n.  of 
Mexico.  However,  like  the  totem-pole 
models,  masks,  rattles,  dishes,  boxes,  and 
tobacco  pipes  which  excite  our  admira- 
tion, it  was  executed  with  steel  tools  and 
at  a  time  when  the  influence  of  the  art  of 
the  white  man  had  no  doubt  come  to  be 


somewhat  decidedly  felt.  The  Eskimo 
have  exercised  their  very  pronounced 
genius  for  realistic  carving  in  ivory  and 
bone,  and  to  some  extent  in  stone  and 
wood.  Their  representations  of  animal 
forms  in  the  round  are  often  admirable, 
although  usually  applied  to  objects  that 
serve  some  practical  purpose  (Turner, 
Boas,  Nelson,  Murdoch ,  H  offman ) .  The 
Pueblo  tribes  are  not  especially  accom- 


HUMAN  HEAD,  STONE;  NEW  YORK  (l-e) 

plished  in  sculpture,  notwithstanding  the 
facts  that  they  stand  alone  as  builders  in 
stone  and  have  exceptional  skill  and  taste 
in  modeling  in  clay.  Their  small  animal 
fetishes  in  several  varieties  of  stone  are 
interesting,  but  very  elementary  as  works 
of  art,  and  the  human  figure,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  wooden  katcinas  of  the 
Hopi,  is  treated  in  an  extremely  primi- 
tive manner.  The  ancient  Pueblos  were 
hardly  more  skill- 
ful  in  these 
branches  (Gush- 
ing, Stevenson, 
Fewkes).  The  pre- 
historic sculpture 
of  the  Pacific  states 
had  barely  ad- 
vanced beyond  the 
elaboration  of  uten- 
sils, although  these 
were  often  well  ex- 
ecuted. Worthy  of 
especial  attention, 
however,  are  cer- 
tain ape-like  heads 
found  in  Oregon 
and  Washington, 
believed  by  some  to 
represent  the  seal 
or  sealion  rather 
than  any  exotic  form  ( Terry) .  Carvings  in 
wood,  stone,  bone,  horn,  and  shell,  among 
the  historic  natives  of  e.  United  States,  are 
deserving  of  slight  notice  except  in  so  far 
as  they  illustrate  the  very  beginnings  of 
sculptural  effort.  The  inound-building 
tribes  of  precolumbian  times  made  some- 
what ambitious  attempts  at  the  portrayal 
of  the  human  form  in  the  round,  and  ex- 
pended much  time  in  the  shaping  of 
tobacco  pipes  in  many  varieties  of  hard 


STONE  Figure;  TENNESSEE  (l-s) 
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8TONI  PIM;   OHIO:    HEIGHT,  2  IN. 

(squier  and  Davis) 


stone.  In  these  the  forms  of  various 
qoadrupeds,  reptiles,  and  birds  were 
executed  in  such  close  approximation  to 
nature  that  in  some  cases  the  species  can 
be  recognized  with  reasonable  certainty 
(Henshaw).  In  no  section,  so  far  as  can 
be  determined,  was  portraiture  of  the 
human  face  very  successfully  attempted, 
and  the  idea  of  statuary  for  statuary's 
sake  had  probably  not  been  conceived. 
The  life  forms  shaped  were  generally  the 
embodiment  of  mythic  personages  or 
being?  of  itiijKirtiiini  in  the  mythology  of 
the  people.  They 
are  forcefully,  but 
formally  or  conven- 
tionally, presented. 
It  is  believed  that 
the  native  artist 
drew,  modeled,  or 
carved  not  with  the 
subject  before  him, 
but  relying  upon 
the  traditional  con- 
ception of  the  par- 
ticular subject,  the  mythological  charac- 
ters being  of  greater  importance  to  him 
than  the  literal  or  specific  rendering  of 
any  original.  The  shortcomings  of  these 
sculptures  as  works  of  representative  art 
were  thus  not  due  to  lack  of  capacitv  to 
imitate  nature  correctly,  but  resulted 
rather  from  the  fact  that  exact  imitation 
of  nature  was  not  essential  to  the  native 
conception  of  the  requirements  of  the  art 
(Squier  and  Davis,  Schoolcraft,  Henshaw, 
Thomas ) .  The  carvings  in  bone  and  shell 
of  these  tribes  present  few  art  features 
of  particular  inter- 
est, excepting  in 
the  designs  which 
were  engraved 
on  gorgets  and 
other  forms  of  per- 
sonal ornaments. 

Technologically 
considered,  pculp- 
ture  includes  all 
representative 
work  in  the  round 
and  in  relief  of  all 
degrees,  the  lower 
forms  connecting 
with  the  bolder 
phases  of  the  engraver's  art  (see  Engrav- 
ing). In  the  period  before  the  arrival  of 
the  whites  the  shaping  processes  em- 
ployed implements  of  stone  chiefly,  but 
copper  ana  bone  were  employed  to  some 
extent.  These  tools,  however,  were  more 
efficient  than  those  unacquainted  with 
their  operation  would  at  first  imjigine. 
The  brittle  materials  were  shaped  by 
fracturing  with  stone  hammers  and  by 
pressure  with  implements  of  bone  or  horn. 
Hard  and  tough  stones  were  reduced  by 
pecking  with  stone  hammers  and  by  saw- 


STONE    MASKCTTE;   OHIO 


ing  and  drilling  with  wood  and  bone  or 
copper  tools,  aided  by  fine  sand,  but  soft 
stones,  such  as  steatite,  wei-e  cut  with 
stone  saws,  chisels,  and  knives.  The 
forms  were  elaborated  and  specialized  by 
grinding  and  finished  by  rubbing.  (See 
AH.) 

Native  sculpture  is  referred  to  and 
-somewhat  fully  illustrated  in  numerous 
works:  Ann.  Archseol.  Rep.  Ontario, 
1888-1906;  Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  IX,  1897;  xv,  pt.  1,  1901;  Gushing 


8TONE  VESSEL;  ALA.      DIAM.  OF  BOWL,    11  3-4  IN.     (moORE) 

in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxxv,  1897, 
Dellenbaugh,  North  Americans  of  Yester- 
day, 1901;  Fowke,  Archeeol.  Hist.  Ohio, 
1902;  Henshaw,  Holmes,  Thomas,  Fowke, 
Gushing,  Stevenson,  Fewkes,  Boas,  Tur- 
ner, Nelson,  Murdoch,  Dall,  in  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  1873; 
McGuire  in  Am.  Anthr.,  Oct.  1894, 
Moore,  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.; 
Moorehead,  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900;  Rau 
in  Smithson.  Cont.  Knowl.,  xxii,  1876; 
Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  1851-57; 
Smith  in  Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
XX,  1904;  Squier 
and  Davis,  Ancient 
Monuments,  1848; 
Swan  in  Smithson. 
Cont.  Knowl.,  xxi, 
1874;  Terry,  Sculp- 
tured Anthropoid 
Ape  Heads,  1891; 
Thruston,  Antiq.  of 
Tenn.,  1897;  Boas,  Wilson,  Hoffman, 
Houffh,  Niblack,  m  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  and 
Smithson.  Inst.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Scnp.     See  Sajppaug. 

Sonppang.  A  name  current  in  parts  of 
New  England,  Rhode  Island  in  particular, 
for  the  porgy  (Pagruf<  argyrops)^  a  fish  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  waters,  known  also  as 
scup,  a  reduction  of  scuppaug,  which  is 
itself  a  reduction  of  mishciip-pa'Ciog  (plu- 
ral of  mishcClp,  q.  v.),  called  breame  in 
the  Narraganset  vocabulary  of  Roger 
Williams  (1643).  The  word  scuppaug 
appears  also  as  skippaug.  (a.  f.  c. ) 


oeeit  HEAD  OP  wood;   flomioa. 
(cushinq) 
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Sonppernong.  The  name  of  a  small  and 
miiraportant  river  in  Tyrrell  co.,  N.  C, 
raised  from  obscurity  through  the  appli- 
cation of  its  name  to  a  whitish  srape  (a 
variety  of  Vitis  rotundifolia,  Michx.,  the 
muscadine  grape;  the  messamin  of  Capt 
John  Smith),  discovered  near  Columbia 
(the  county  seat),  on  its  e.  shore,  in 
the  18th  century,  by  two  men  named  Al- 
exander. This  variety,  which  subse- 
quently became  somewhat  famous  as  a 
table  and  wine  grape,  was  called  at  first 
the  "white  grape*'  by  its  discoverers,  who 
afterward  changed  the  name,  owing  to 
its  indefiniteness,  to  that  of  the  river  on 
which  it  was  found.  The  name  of  the 
river  (which  is  also  that  of  the  lake  in 
which  it  has  its  source)  was  originally 
the  Indian  designation  of  the  swampy 
land  along  its  borders,  viz,  ash&p^onong, 
*at  (or  in^  the  place  (or  country)  of  the 
dskHpOf*  the  Southern  Algonauian  name 
of  the  Magnolia  glauca,  a  small  tree  grow- 
ing in  swamps  (or  **bav8,*'  as  magnolia 
swamps  are  called  in  North  Carolina) 
from  New  Jersey  to  Florida,  and  popu- 
larly known  as  sweet  bay,  swamp  bay, 
swamp  sassafras,  bay  laurel,  etc.  This 
species  of  magnolia  is  the  tree  that  Capt 
Arthur  Barlow  in  his  account  of  Woko- 
kon  id.  (1584)  refers  to  as  'Hhe  tree  that 
beareth  the  rine  [rind]  of  blacke  sina- 
mon,'*  and  compares  to  another  magnolia 
now  known  as  Drimys  Winteri;  and  that 
Thomas  Hariot,  in  his  Brief  and  True 
Report  ( 1588 ) ,  mentions  under  the  Indian 
name  of  ascopOf  and  likens  to  the  '*  cas- 
sia lignea'*  (Canella  alba)  of  the  West 
Indies.  (w.  r.  g.) 

Bcntteg.    See  Sqiieteague, 

Scyo.  Mentioned  by  Laet  (Heylyn, 
Cosmog.,  969,  1703)  as  one  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Quivira  (q.  v.);  apparently  im- 
aginary. 

Se.    The  Bluebird  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  San  Ildeforrso,  N.  Mex. 
8e-td5a.— Hodge    in  Am.  Anthr.,    ix,   S49,  1896 
(tdda=*  people'). 

Seakop.  A  Salish  village  or  band  under 
Fraser  superintendency,  Brit.  Col.^IJan. 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  78,  1878. 

Seama.  A  former  village,  whose  in- 
habitants were  probably  Salinan,  con- 
nected with  San  Antonio  mission,  Mon- 
terey CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  27,  1860. 

Beamy  ity.  According  to  Gairdner 
(Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  255,  1841)  a 
Chinookan  tribe  living  at  the  mouth  of 
Cowlitz  r.,  Oreg.,  before  1835.  It  was 
undoubtedly  a  band  or  division  of  the 
Ski  Hoot  and  closely  related  to  the  Cooniac 
band.  *  (l.  f.) 

Cii'mietix'.— Boas,  inf*n.  1905.  Loti'miotix-.— 
Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  6,  1901.  NoowooUoo.— 
Boas,  inf  n.  1906. 

Seantre.    A  band,  belonging  probably 


to  the  Moquelumnan  stock,  formerly  liv- 
ing on  Merced  r.,  central  Cal.— Wessells 
(1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong., 
3d  sees.,  30,  1857. 

Beatoni.    See  Calendar, 

Boats.    See  Furniture, 

Seattle  (ppoperly  Seaihl),  A  chief  of 
the  Dwamish  and  allied  tribes  of  Puget 
sd..  Wash.;  born  perhaps  about  1790, 
died  on  Port  Madison  res.,  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  June  7,  1866.  He  was 
the  first  signer  of  the  Fort  Elliott  treaty 
of  1855,  by  which  the  Puget  sd.  tribc^ 
submitted  to  agency  restrictions.  In  the 
general  outbreak  of  1855-^  he  main- 
tained a  friendly  attitude.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  French  missionanes  he 
became  a  Catholic  and  inaugurated 
regular  morning  and  evening  prayers  in 
his  tribe,  which  were  continued  by  his 
people  after  his  death.  In  appearance 
ne  is  described  as  dij^ifiedand  venerable, 
with  a  bearing  remmding  one  somewhat 
of  Senator  Benton.  The  town  of  Seattle 
was  named  from  him,  and  in  accordance 
with  local  Indian  belief  that  the  mention 
of  a  dead  man's  name  disturbs  the  rest  of 
the  spirit,  the  old  man  was  accustomed  to 
levy  a  small  tribute  on  the  citizens  as 
compensation  in  advance.  A  monument 
was  erected  over  his  grave  by  the  people 
of  Seattle  in  1890.  See  Bancroft,  H&t 
Wash.,  Idaho  and  Mont.,  1890;  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1904,  357,  1905.  (j.  m.) 

Seawan,  Beawant.    See  Sewan. 

Bobaik  (*at  the  water-passage.' — Gat- 
schet).  A  Passamaquoady  village  at 
Pleasant  Point  on  Passamaquoddy  bay, 
near  Perry,  Washington  co..  Me.  It  was 
settled  by  the  Indians  who  came  across 
Passamaquoddy  bay  from  Gunasquame- 
kook. 

Pltauat  Point— Vetromile,  Abnakis,  19,  1866. 
Point  Floasant.— Shea,  Cath.  Mlas.,  158,  1855. 
Beboiak.— Kelloeg  in  Maas.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s., 
in,  181.  1833.  8iba-icewi.-<^t8chet,  Penobscot 
MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1887  (Penobscot  name).  BytMOk.— 
Vetromile,  Abnakis,  55,  1866.  BTbayks. —Kidder 
in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  282, 1859.  Tehibaique.— 
Romagn^,  Ind.  Prayer  Book,  title,  1804. 

Beoaeawoni.  A  tribe  or  village  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy  on  the  s.  bank  of 
the  Potomac  in  Northumberland  co.,  Va. 
In  1608  the  inhabitants  numbered  about 
120.  The  village  was  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Coan  r. 

Oeoooawanee.— Bozman,  Md.,  i,  118, 1887.  Oooooa- 
woneo.— Simons  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  177,  re- 
print of  1819.  Ookaoawone.— Smith.  Ibid.,  ii.  78. 
Oekakawwon.->Strachey(1612).Va.,88.1S49.  Ohico- 
ooan.— Bozman.  Md.,  ii,  308, 1837.  Bakaoawone.— 
Ibid.,  I,  138,  1887.  Be-ea-oa-oo-nies.— Macauley, 
N.  Y.,  n.  166, 1829.  Booaoaoniea.— Jefferson,  Notes, 
128,  table,  1802.  Booakoonies.— Boudinot.  Star  in 
the  West,  128.  1816.  Bekaoawone.— Smith.  Va., 
I,  118.  repr.  1819.  Bekaoowonet.— Laet,  Nouv. 
Monde,  85, 1640. 

Beeatoag  ( *  burned  land.  * —Gerard ) .  A 
tribe  or  hsLnd  on  the  s.  coast  of  Long  Id., 
N.  Y.,  in  Suffolk  co.,  occup3dng  the  dia- 
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trict  between  Oyster  Bay  and  Patchogue. 
Their  principBi  village  was  near  Isiip. 
They  were  nearly  extinct  when  the  island 
was  first  settled  by  whites. 
SMMotook.— Doc.  of  1677  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
XIV,  728,  1883.  Seaketoulke.— Doc.  of  1677,  ibid., 
733.  Seoatague.— Wood  quoted  by  Macauley, 
N.  Y.,  II,  253, 1829.  BeoaUuf.— Ibid.  Seoatofue.— 
Tliompson,  Long  Id . ,  68, 1889.  Beoatoket  —Ibid. ,  I, 
442, 1843.  Beoatong.  —Treaty  of  1656  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  125. 1872.  Beooutagh.— 
Doc.  of  1657  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  II.  6, 1858.  Be- 
quatake .— Thompson,  Long  Id. ,  i,  448, 1843.  Bequa- 
togua.— Deedof  1696  quoted  by  Thompson,  Ibid., 
446.  BequeUuke.— Doc.  of  1676  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  XIV,  711.  1883.  Bi-ca-tugs.— Macauley,. N. 
Y..  II,  164.1829.  Bioketouyhad^.— Doc.  of  1645 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv,  60,  1S83.  Bioketa- 
waoh.— Doc.  of  1656,  ibid.,  869.  Bioketowagh.— 
Ibid.  Bioketeuwhaoky.— Deed  of  1639,  ibid.,  15. 
Bioketewaokey.- Van  der  Donck  (1656)  quoted  by 
Ruttenber,  Ind.  Geog.  Names,  82, 1906.  Biketea- 
haoky.— Doc.  of  1644  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi8t.,xiv, 
56,1883. 

Beeawffo.  A  tribe  or  band  which  in  1807 
attended  a  conference  at  Greenville,  Ohio; 
perhaps  the  Potawatomi  living  near  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Leoawgoes.— Blue  Jacket  (1807)  quoted  by  Brice, 
Ft  Wayne,  173,  1868  (misprint).  Beoawgoea.— 
Blue  JacJcet  (1807)  quoted  by  Drake,  Tecumseh, 
94, 1862. 

Booeaiaw.  A  Massachuset  village  in 
1614  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
N.  part  of  Plymouth  co. 
Baoauaw.— Smi'th  (1629),  Va.,  ii,  183,  repr.  1819. 
BMoaMtw.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc  Coll., 
3d  8.,  VI,  108,  1837. 

Seocherpoga  (probably  intended  for  Lut- 
chapoga).  Mentioned  by  Webb  (H.  R. 
Doc.  80,  27th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  47,  1813)  as 
a  band  of  Indians  living  in  Florida;  they 
doubtless  formed  part  of  the  Seminole 
tribe. 

Beoharleoha  (Sidshdlidsha,  *  under  a 
blackjack  [Quercus  Catesbsd]  tree.' — Gat- 
schet) .  A  former  Lower  Creek  settlement 
where  a  council  of  the  Lower  Creeks  was 
held  in  Nov.  1832;  not  otherwise  known. 
Beoharieoha.— Seale  in  H.  R.  Doc.  452,  25th  Cong., 
2d  Hens.,  50, 1838.  See-ohar-Utoh-ar.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  679. 1854. 

Beehi.  A  Kawia  villa^  in  Cahuilla 
valley,  s.  Cal.  Agua  Caliente,  one  name 
for  this  place,  has  been  extended  to  des- 
ignate a  reservation,  Agua  Caliente  No.  2, 
which  comprises  3,844  acres  of  patented 
desert  land,  on  which  there  were  31  In- 
dians in  1903  under  the  San  Jacinto 
agencvv  and  43  in  1909  under  the  Malki 
school  superintendency. 
Agua  Caliente.— Barrows,  Ethno-Bot.  Coahuilla, 
33,  1900.    Palm  Springs.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1902. 175, 


1908.    Be-ohi.— Barrows,  op.  cit.   T< 
macherin  PeabodvMuj*. 
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dv  MU8.  Rep.,  XU,  521, 1880  (prob- 
laentiflcation,  the  author  being 


et.— 8chu- 
521, 1880  (prob- 


evidently  wrong  in  placing  the  people  he  refers 
to,  in  Los  Angeles  CO.,  where  there  are  no  Kawia). 

BeohiikhtTin  (Se-tciiq^-t(in).  A  former 
village  of  the  Chastacosta  on  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
234, 1890. 

Becmooo  (Sek-^o-ko^).  A  tribe  repre- 
sented at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texas,  between  1730  and  1741.  The  par- 
ents of  an  adult  gentile  woman  baptized 


there  in  1730  were  a  Secmooo  and  a  Par 
panac  (Valero  Bautismos,  1730, 1737, 1741, 
MS.) .    Cf.  Sinicti.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Banoase. — Valero  Bautismos,  op.  cit,  1787  (iden- 
Ucal?)    Bepuno6. -Ibid.,  1730. 

Becobeo.    A  v illage  of  the  Powhatan  con- 
federacy in  1608j  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  m  Caroline  co.,  Va. 
Beoobiok.— Smith  (1629).  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Seoonohqnt.  A  village  on  Marthas  Vine- 
yard, off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1698.— Doc.  of  1698  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc 
Coll.,  1st  8.,  X,  131-132,  1809. 

Beootan  (apparently  a  substantive  mean- 
ing *  burned  place,*  from  a  verb  signifying 
*it  bums';  cf.  Secatoag.—GersLm) ,  An 
Algonquian  tribe  occupying  in  1584  the 
peninsula  between  Albemarle  sd.  and 
lower  Pamlico  r. ,  with  theadiacentislands, 
the  territory  now  embraced  in  Washing- 
ton, Tyrrell,  Dare,  Beaufort,  and  Hyde 
COS.,  N.  C.  In  later  times  the  same  terri- 
tory was  occupied  by  the  Machapunga, 
Pamlico,  and  Hatteras,  who  may  have 
been  the  descendants  of  the  Secotan. 
From  the  statements  of  White,  who  ac- 
companied the  early  Raleigh  expedi- 
tions, these  Indians  were  of  medium 
stature;  they  dressed  in  loose  mantles  of 
deerskin,  and  wore  summer  aprons  of 
the  same  about  the  loins,  in  front  only  on 
the  men,  but  before  and  behind  on  the 
women.  The  men  cut  their  hair  clow 
on  the  sides  of  the  head,  leaving  a  crest 
from  the  forehead  back  to  the  neck; 
that  of  the  women,  being  comparatively 
short,  thin,  and  soft,  was  clipped  in  front. 
The  arms,  legs,  and  cheeks  of  the  women 
and  parts  of  the  body  of  the  men  were 
tattooed  to  a  limited  extent.  The  Seco- 
tan believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  in  numerous  deities  called 
**Mantoac  [i.e.  man^toakj  pi.  of  manUo, 
the  first  mention  of  the  word  in  English], 
but  of  different  sortes  and  degrees;  one 
onely  chiefe  and  great  God,  which  hath 
bene  from  all  eterhitie."  Their  towns 
are  described  as  small,  and  near  the  sea^ 
coast  but  few;  some  containing  10  or  12 
houses,  some  20,  the  greatest  seen  hav- 
ing but  30.  Some  of  these  were  in- 
closed **with  barks  of  trees  made  fast 
to  stakes,  or  els  with  poles  onely  fixed 
upright  and  close  one  by  another. ' '  Their 
houses  were  oblong  and  consisted  of  a 
framework  of  poles  set  in  the  ground 
and  lashed  witn  cross-pieces;  the  roof 
was  rounded,  (covered  with  bark  or  rash 
mats.  The  Secotan  people  were  compara- 
tively well  advanced  in  agriculture,  cul- 
tivating not  only  maize,  of  which  they 
had  three  varieties,  but  two  l^uminous 
plants  which  the  English  called  peas  and 
beans,  and  melons,  pumpkins,  gourds, 
etc.  They  drew  a  large  part  of  their 
subsistence  from  the  waters,  being  expert 
fishermen,  spearincr  fish,  and  also  cap- 
turing them  m  **a  kind  of  wear  made  of 
reedes,  which  in  that  country  are  very 
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strong."    For  s3monyms,  see  the  village, 
following.  (j.  M.) 

Secotan.  The  chief  Secotan  village  in 
the  16th  century,  situated  on  the  n.  bank 
of  Pamlico  r.  in  the  present  Beaufort  co., 
N.  C.  For  an  illustration  from  White's 
drawing,  see  Habitations. 
Aiamaoomoe.— Raleigh  (1589)  quoted  by  Martin, 
N.  C,  I,  83,  1829  (perhaps  a  corraption  of  Dasa- 
monquepeuc).  8«oot».--De  Brj',  map  {ca.  1585) 
in  Hawks,  N.  C,  I,  1859.  Secotan.— Baric  we 
(1584).  ibid..  87.  Seqnotan.— Ibid..  86.  Sioopaa.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  92,  1857  (misprint). 
Waagadaoea.— Martin,  N.  C,  i,  83,  1829.  Winga- 
•       I.— Martin.  N.  C.  1, 10, 1829.    Win«mdacoa.— 


Barlowe  (1584)  quoted  by  Hawks.  N.  C.  i,  78. 
1869  (said  by  Raleigh  to  mean  ''you  wear  ^ood 
clothes,"  the  reply  of  the  natives  to  questions 
of  the  English  and  mistaken  bv  them  for  the 
name  of  the  country).  Wingandagoa.— Strachey 
(1612),  Va.,  143, 1849.  Winginans,  —Raflnesque  in 
Marshall,  Ky.,  introd.,  i,  86,  1824.  Wingbias.— 
Ibid..  27. 

Seoowooomooo.  A  former  Algonquian 
tribe  or  subtribe  of  Maryland,  Uving  on 
Wicomico  r.  in  St  Mary  and  Charles  cos. 
In  1608  their  village  was  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Wicomico  r.  at  its  junction  with  the  Poto- 
mac in  St  Mary  co.,  and  was  estimated  to 
contain  60  warriors.  They  are  distinct 
from  the  Wicomoco.  They  are  the  tribe 
among  whom  the  first  Maryland  colonists 
landed  and  made  their  primary  settle- 
ment. At  that  time  (1634)  they  had 
their  village  on  St  Marys  r. ,  but  soon  af- 
terward abandoned  it,  nominally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English,  but  more  likely  on 
account  of  the  frequent  inroads  of  the 
Conestoga.  It  is  probable  that  this  and 
other  small  tribes  m  this  section  of  Mary- 
land formed  parts  of  or  were  closely 
connected  with  the  Conoy.  In  1651  they 
with  other  tribes  were  removed  to  a  res- 
ervation at  the  head  of  Wicomico  r. 

According  to  White  (Relatio  Itineris) 
they  were  very  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned; they  painted  their  faces  dark  olue 
above  the  nose  and  red  below,  or  the  re- 
verse. Their  hair  was  gathered  in  a  knot 
at  the  left  ear  and  fastened  with  a  band. 
Their  houses  were  built  **in  an  oblong 
oval  shape."  Their  chief  deity  was 
named  Ochre,  and  they  also  paid  a  kind 
of  adoration  to  com  and  fire.  For  sub- 
sistence they  depended  largely  on  agri- 
culture. 

Ceoomooomoco.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i.  map.  repr. 
1819  (misprint).  Seoowooomooo.— Ibid.,  118.  "wi- 
oomooons.— Bozmau.  Md..  ii.  421.  1837.  Yaooo- 
mioo.— White  (ca.  1634).  Relatio  Itineris,  36.  1874 
(apparently  the  chief's  name).  Yaocomooo.— 
Ibid.  Yaomaooes.— ^hea  dnisquoting  Bozman  in 
Alsop.  Md.,  119,note,  1880.  Yoamaoo.  —Harris.  Voy . 
and  Trav.,  ii,  259,  1706.  Yoamaooes.— Bozman, 
Md.,  II,  29. 1^. 

Secret  locietief.  Societies  or  brother- 
hoods of  a  secret  and  usually  sacred  char- 
acter existed  among  very  many  American 
tribes,  among  many  more,  doubtless,  than 
those  from  which  there  is  definite  infor- 
mation. 

On  the  Plains  the  larger  number  of 
these  were  war  societies,  and  they  were 


graded  in  accordance  with  the  age  and 
attainments  of  the  members.  The  Buf- 
falo society  was  a  very  important  body 
devoted  to  healing  disease.  The  Omaha 
and  Pawnee  seem  to  have  had  a  great 
number  of  societies,  organized  for  all  sorts 
of  purposes.  There  were  societies  con- 
cerned with  the  religious  mysteries,  with 
the  keeping  of  records,  and  with  the 
dramatization  of  myths,  ethical  societies, 
and  societies  of  mirth-makers,  who  strove 
in  their  performances  to  reverse  the  nat- 
ural order  of  things.  We  find  also  a 
society  considered  able  to  will  people  to 
death,  a  society  of  **  big-bellied  men," 
and  among  the  Cheyenne  a  society  of  fire- 
walkers,  who  trod  upon  fires  with  their 
bare  feet  until  the  flames  were  extin- 
guished. 

According  to  Hoffman  the  Grand  Medi- 
cine society,  or  Midewiwin,  of  the  Chip- 
pewa and  neighboring  tribes,  was  a  secret 
society  of  four  degrees,  or  lodges,  into 
which  one  could  be  successively  inducted 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  greater  and  greater 
amount  of  property  on  the  accompanying 
fe-asts.  As  a  result  of  these  initiations  the 
spiritual  insight  and  power,  especially 
the  power  to  cure  disease,  was  successively 
increased,  while  on  the  purely  material 
side  the  novitiate  receivea  instruction  re- 
garding the  medicinal  virtues  of  many 
plants.  The  name  of  this  society  in  the 
form  medeu  occurs  in  Delaware,  where  it 
was  applied  to  a  class  of  healers.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York  bay  there  was 
a  tiody  of  conjurers  who  **  had  no  fixed 
homes,  pretended  to  absolute  continence, 
and  both  exorcised  sickness  and  officiated 
at  the  funeral  rites."  Their  name  is  in- 
terpreted by  Brinton  to  mean  '*  Great 
Snake,"  and  they  participated  in  certain 
periodical  festivals  w  here  *  *  a  sacrifice  was 
prepared,  which  it  was  believed  was  car- 
ried off  by  a  huge  serpent." 

In  the  S.  W.  each  Pueblo  tribe  con- 
tains a  number  of  esoteric  societies,  which 
mediate  between  men  and  the  zo5- 
morphic  beings  of  Pueblo  mythology. 
At  ZvLtii  there  are  13  of  these  societies, 
and  they  have  to  do  especially  with  heal- 
ing, either  collectively  in  their  ceremo- 
nies or  through  individual  members. 
They  also  endeavor  to  bring  rain,  but 
only  by  means  of  the  influence  which  the 
beast  gods  are  able  to  exert  over  the  an- 
thropic  beings  who  actually  control  it. 
Rain-bringing  itself  is  properly  the  func- 
tion of  the  ram  priests  and  of  the  K6tikilli 
society,  the  latter  consisting  of  Zufli  of  the 
male  sex,  and  occasionally  some  females. 
Admission  to  this  is  necessary  in  order 
that  one  may  have  access  after  death  to 
the  dance-house  of  the  anthropic  gods. 
There  are  six  divisions  of  the  K6tikilli, 
holding  their  ceremonies  in  as  many  kivas 
corresponding  to  the  six  world-quarters, 
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and  in  their  performances  members  wear 
masks  representing  the  anthropic  beings, 
which  they  are  then  supposed  actually  to 
embody,  although  they  sing  to  them  at 
the  same  time  in  order  to  bring  showers. 
The  Rain  priesthood  and  the  Priesthood 
of  the  Bow  are  considered  under  the  cap- 
tion Sliamarui  and  Ptietis,  but  they  may 
be  classed  also  as  brotherhoods  concerned 
respectively  with  rain-making  and  war 
(see  Stevenson  in  23d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1906). 

AtSiatheSociety  of  the  Cougar  presides 
over  hunting,  and  there  is  also  a  Warrior 
society.  Parents  apply  to  have  their  chil- 
dren admitted  into  a  society,  or  a  person 
who  has  been  cured  by  the  society  may 
afterward  be  taken  in.  A  person  may 
belong  to  more  than  one  society,  and 
most  of  the  societies  also  consist  of  two 
or  more  orders,  the  most  important  **  be- 
ing that  in  which  the  members  are  en- 
dowed with  the  anagogics  of  medicine.** 

Since  the  Hopi  clans  have  been  shown 
by  Fewkes  to  have  been  originally  inde- 
pendent local  groups,  the  secret  society 
performances  among  them  would  appear 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  rituals  of  the 
various  groups,  the  societies  themselves 
being  the  members  of  the  groups  owning 
such  rituals  and  certain  others  that  have 
been  granted  a  right  to  participate.  The 
principal  war  society,  however,  has  re- 
sulted from  a  fusion  of  the  warriors  or  war 
societies  of  all  the  clans  of  the  Hopi  pue- 
blos except  one.  Besides  the  two  war  so- 
cieties, and  two  societies  devoted  to  the 
curing  of  diseases,  all  of  these  brother- 
hoods cjevote  themselves  to  bringing  rain 
and  stimulating  the  growth  of  com. 
Each  is  headed  by  a  cnief,  who  is  the 
clan  chief  as  well  and  the  oldest  man  in 
his  clan,  and  contains  several  subordinate 
chiefs,  while  the  oldest  woman  of  the 
clan  occupies  a  conspicuous  place. 

The  Califomian  Maidu  had  a  society 
into  which  certain  bovs  chosen  by  the  old 
men  were  annual ly  aaroitted.  The  socie- 
ties were  called  Y^poni,  and  included  all 
the  men  of  note  in  the  tribe.  *  *  The  cere- 
monies were  more  or  less  elaborate,  involv- 
ing fasts,  instruction  in  the  myths  and 
lore  of  the  tribe  by  the  older  men,  and 
finally  a  great  feast  and  dance  at  which 
the  neophytes  for  the  first  time  per- 
formed their  dances,  which  were  proba- 
bly received  through  visions.**  (Dixon, 
Maidu  Myths,  1902.)  Each  village  or 
group  of  villages  commonly  had  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  the  society  under  a 
leader  called  Hiiku,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  important  personages  in  the  place, 
being  frequently  called  upon  to  settle 
disputes  that  could  not  otherwise  be  com- 
posed, lead  a  war-party,  or  determine 
when  the  people  snould  go  to  gather 
acorns.  He  was  usually  a  shaman  also, 
and  was  then  considered  more  powerful 


than  any  other,  for  which  reason  he  was 
looked  to,  to  make  rain,  insure  good  sup- 
plies of  acorns  and  salmon,  keep  his  peo- 
ple in  good  health,  and  destroy  tneir 
enemies  by  means  of  diseases.  He  was 
the  keeper  of  a  sacred  cape  noade  of 
feathers,  shells,  and  pieces  of  stone, 
which  was  made  for  him  by  the  previous 
leader  and  would  kill  anyone  else  who 
touched  it.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
most  noted  shaman  in  the  society,  who 
pretended  that  he  had  been  instructed 
m  a  dream,  and  usually  held  office  as 
long  as  he  chose,  though  he  might  be 
deposed.  Powers  quotes  a  local  authority 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  secret  society 
among  the  Pomo  which  conjured  up  in- 
fernal horrors  for  the  p\irpoee  of  *  *  keeping 
their  women  in  subjection,**  and  they 
are  also  said  to  have  had  regular  assembly 
houses,  but  the  account  of  this  society  is 
evidently  garbled  and  distorted. 

The  sense  of  supernatural  as  distin- 
guished from  purely  secular  relationships 
received  its  logical  recognition  amone  the 
Rwakiutl  of  the  coast  of  British  Colum- 
bia in  a  division  of  the  year  into  a  sacred 
and  a  profane  period,  during  each  of 
which  tne  social  oi^ganization  and  along 
with  it  personal  appellations  of  the  tribe 
chauj^ed  completely.  In  the  first  place, 
a  distinction  was  made  between  present 
members  of  the  secret  societies,  called 
**  seals,**  and  the  qa^quUa,  those  who 
were  for  the  time  being  outside  of  them. 
These  latter  were  furthermore  divided,  in 
accordance  with  sex,  t^e,  and  social  stand- 
ing, into  several  bodies  which  received 
names  generally  referring  to  animals. 

The  "seals,**  on  the  other  hand,  were 
subdivided  into  societies  in  accordance 
with  the  supernatural  beings  supposed  to 
inspire  the  various  members.  All  of  those 
whose  ancestors  had  had  an  encounter 
with  the  same  supernatural  being  were 
thus  banded  together,  and,  since  only 
one  person  might  represent  each  ancestor, 
the  number  in  a  society  was  limited,  and 
one  might  join  only  on  the  retirement  of 
a  member.  Every  secret  society  had  its 
own  dances,  songs,  whistles,  and  cedar- 
bark  xiufCR.  The  right  to  a  position  in  a 
secret  society  might  be  acquired  by  kill- 
ing a  person  of  some  foreign  trite  and 
taking  nis  paraphernalia,  or  for  one*s  son 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  him  who 
possessed  it.  At  the  time  of  initiation 
the  novice  was  supposed  to  be  carried 
away  for  a  season  by  the  spirit  which 
came  to  him.  and  after  his  return  he 
usually  went  through  the  different  houses 
in  the  town  accompanied  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  society  who  had  been  initiated 
previously.  In  case  his  spirit  were*  a 
violent  one,  he  might  breaK  up  boxes, 
canoes,  etc.,  which  the  giver  of  the  feast 
had   to  replace.    The   most  important 
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part  of  these  societies  were  the  ones  in- 
spired by  the  cannibal  spirit,  the  origin  of 
which  has  been  traced  by  Boas  to  the 
Heiltsuk  tribe  and  to  costoms  connected 
with  war. 

From  the  Kwakiutl  and  Heiltsnk  these 
secret  society  dances  spread  northward 
and  southward.  The  Nootka  are  said  to 
have  had  two  principal  secret  society  per- 
formances, the  Dukwally  (i.  e.  lu^kocUa), 
or  Thunder-bird  ceremony,  supposed  to 
have  been  obtained  from  the  wolves,  and 
the  Ts^yeq  (Kwakiutl  IVd^eqa),  or 
T&iahk,  into  which  a  patient  was  initiated 
when  the  shaman  had  not  succeeded  in 
curing  him.  According  to  Swan  the  latter 
was  performed  after  the  patient  had  seen 
a  dwarfish  spirit  with  long,  yellowish  hair 
and  four  horns  on  his  head  who  promised 
relief  if  the  ceremonies  were  performed. 

The  Songish  of  British  Columbia  have 
two  societies  called  Tciyi'^wan  and  Xau- 
xAui-'tAl,  obtained  from  the  Nootka.  The 
first  is  open  to  anjrbody  and  consists  of 
five  subordinate  societies.  That  to  which 
a  man  belongs  depends  on  the  dream  he 
has  after  retiring  mto  the  woods.  Unlike 
the  other,  onlv  rich  people  can  become 
members  of  the  XAnxAnl^txl,  as  heavy 
•  payments  are  exacted  for  initiation.  The 
AAnxAuI^tAl  novice  also  obtains  his  guard- 
ian spirit  in  the  woods,  after  which  he 
performs  his  first  dance  with  masks  and 
cedar-bark  ornaments.  Among  the  coast 
Salish  of  Fraser  valley  is  found  a  brother- 
hood or  society  called  Sqofaqi,  which 
enjoys  special  prerogatives  and  possesses 
certain  emblems  and  dances,  i^llacoola 
secret  societies  are  closely  bound  up  with 
the  festivals  and  the  tribal  organization. 
They  are  of  two  varieties,  the  Sisauk*, 
obtained  from  a  being  of  that  name  who 
resides  in  the  sun,  and  the  Ku-'siut,  which 
were  derived  from  a  female  spirit  who 
lives  in  a  cave  in  the  woods  and  comes 
out  only  in  winter  when  the  feasts  are 
about  to  be  held.  He  who  sees  her  has 
to  invite  people  to  dance  the  Ku^siut. 
There  are  several  different  societies  or 
d^rees  of  this,  however,  corresponding 
to  the  highest  ones  among  the  Kwakiutl. 
The  dances,  masks,  etc.,  used  at  such 
times,  and  only  then,  seem  to  be  the 
special  property  of  the  different  clans,  but 
right  to  wear  them  has  to  be  acquired  by 
the  individuals. 

The  Tsimshian  societies  were  all  re- 
ceived from  the  Heiltsuk  through  Kit- 
katla,  but  according  to  Niska  tradition 
tiiey  were  obtained  by  the  former  from  a 
man  who  went  to  live  among  the  bears. 
There  are  said  to  have  been  five  or  six  of 
these  societies  among  the  latter  people, 
and  the  number  of  places  in  each  was 
limited.  The  performances  were  similar 
to  those  seen  among  the  Kwakiutl,  except 
that  they  were  not  so  elaborate. 
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The  Haida  have  had  secret  societies 
only  during  the  last  100  or  150  years.  The 
entire  performance  consisted  in  the  sup- 
posed possession  of  the  novice  by  some 
one  of  a  number  of  spirits,  who  carried  the 
youth  away  and  made  him  act  the  way 
the  spirit  himself  was  supposed  to  act 
Some  of  these  ways  of  acting  were  intro- 
duced, while  others  were  in  accordance 
with  native  conceptions.  They  were 
largely  the  property  of  certain  chiefs  who 
would  allow  only  their  own  families  to 
use  them.  Among  the  Tlingit  the  socie- 
ties appear  to  have  been  employed  in  a 
very  similar  manner,  but  with  the  north- 
ern Tlingit  they  had  barely  made  their 
appearance. 

Consult  Boas  (1)  in  Rep.  Nat  Mui.  for 
1895,  1897,  (2)  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist,  II,  Anthr.  i,  1898;  Boas  and 
Hill-Tout  in  Reps.  B.  A.  A.  S.;  Boas. 
Cushing,  Fewkee,  Hoffman,  Dorsey,  ana 
Mrs  Stevenson  in  Reps.  B.  A.  E. ;  Brin- 
ton,  Lenape  Leg.,  1885;  Curtis,  N.  Am. 
Ind.,  i-v,  1907-09;  Cushing:  in  Pop.  Sci. 
Mo.,  June  1882;  Dixon  m  Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat  Hist,  xvii,  pt.  ii,  1902,  and 
pt  III.  1905;  Powers  in  Cont  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  1877;  Warren  in  Coll.  Minn. 
Hist  Soc.,  V,  1885.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Seeohelt  (SVckUl),  A  Salish  tribe  on 
Jervis  and  Seechelt  inlets,  Nelson  id.,  and 
the  s.  part  of  Texada  id. ,  Brit  Col.  They 
speak  a  distinct  dialect  and  are  thought 
by  Hill-Tout  on  physical  grounds  to  be 
related  to  the  Lillooet  Anciently  there 
were  4  divisions  or  septs  —  Kunechin, 
Tsonai,  Tuwanek,  and  Skaiakos — but  at 
present  all  live  in  one  town,  called  Chate- 
lech,  around  the  mission  founded  by 
Bishop  Durieu,  who  converted  them  to 
Roman  Catholicism.  The  Kunechin  and 
Tsonai  are  said  to  be  of  Kwakiutl  lineage. 
Pop.  286  in  1902,  according  to  the  Cana- 
dian Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
325  according  to  Hill-Tout.  The  former 
authority  gives  244  in  1909.  (j.  r.  s.) 
Hi'oiati.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
10,  1889  (Comox  name).  Bewhelth.— Brit  Col. 
map,  Ind.  Afl.,  Victoria,  1872.  Seohelts.— Mayne, 
Brit.  Col.,  144,  1862.  Bedial.— Tolmie  and  Daw- 
son, Vocabe.  Brit.  Col.,  119b,  1884.  SheilielL^Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  808, 1879.  Bi'citi.— Boas,  op.  cit  (Nan- 
aimo  name).    Bi'oiatl.— Ibid,  (own  name). 

Beechkabemlipaka  ('prairie  chicken'). 
A  band  of  the  Hidatsa  (q.  v.). 
Prairie  Chioken.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  159,  1877. 
Prairie  hen.— Matthews,  Etbnog.  Hidatsa,  207, 
1877.  Beech-ka-be-rufi-pi'-ka.— Morgan,  op.  cit. 
BiUkabino&paka.— Matthews,  infn,  1885.  Tti- 
taka'  d(io-qpa'-ka.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
242,  1897.  Tu  tska  do  hpa-ka.— Matthews,  Eth- 
nog.  Hidatsa,  op.  cit. 

Seeharongoto  (See-har-on^-o-tOy  *  draw- 
ing down  hiir).  A  subdivision  of  the 
Wolf  clan  of  the  Delawares. — Morgan, 
Anc.  Soa,  172,  1877. 

Seek'i  Village.  A  former  Miami  village, 
named  from  the  chief^  on  Eel  r.,  about 
3  m.  from  Columbia  City,  in  Whitiey  co.. 
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Ind.  The  tract  was  sold  in  1838.  Ac- 
cording to  Indian  information  obtained 
by  J.  r.  Dunn,  the  chiefs  name  was 
Zleke  and  his  father  was  a  Grerman.  His 
Miami  name  was  Maconsaw,  *  Young 
Beaver/  and  this  name  was  sometimes 
given  to  the  village. 

8eethltiiii(Chasta  Costa:  Se-eQl'tijin/ peo- 
ple using  salmon  weirs' ).  The  Takelma 
village  nearest  the  Ohastacosta,  on  the  s. 
side  of  Rogue  r.,  Greg.— Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in.  236,  1890. 

Seginiavin.  A  former  Potawatomi  vil- 
lage, named  from  its  chief,  on  Rouge  r., 
near  Detroit,  Mich.  The  tract  was  sold 
in  1827. 

SeginMurn't  yUUge.— Treaty  of  1827  In  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat.,  674,  1873.  Saginutvui't  Tillage. —Brown, 
West.  Gaz.,  169, 1817.  BeginserTia't  village. —De- 
troit treaty  (1807)  In  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i, 
747,  1832.  Seginaiwin't  village.— Detroit  treaty 
(1807)  In  U.S.  Ind.  Treat,  194, 1873. 

Sego.  A  bulbous  root  (Calochortus  lu- 
teus)  found  particularly  in  Utah  and  used 
for  food  by  the  Indians:  from  the  word 
for  bulbous  roots  of  this  sort  in  the  Paiute 
language.  (a.p.  c.) 

Segocket  An  Abnaki  village  about 
1614.  near  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  r..  Me. 
Segooket— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
8d  s.,  VI,  97, 1837.  Begohquet-Strachey  {ca.  1612), 
Va..  167, 1849. 

Segotago.  An  Abnaki  village  in  1614, 
probably  near  the  mouth  of  Kennebec 
r.,  Me.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  3d  8.,vi,  107,  1837. 

Seguneiit  A  former  Nipmuc  village 
in  N.  B.   CJonnecticut,    whose    warriors 

fathered  with  other  hostile  Indians  in 
676  at  Manexit.— Quanapaug  {1675)  in 
Mass.  Bist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  vi,  205. 1800. 

Segwallitsn.  Given  by  Gibbs  (Cont. 
N.  A.  EthnoL,  i,  178,  1877)  as  a  band  of 
the  Nisqualli.  The  name  is  not  found 
elsewhere. 

Segwarnsa.    See  Saghwareesa. 

Sell.  The  Eagle  clan  of  Jemez  pueblo. 
New  Mexico.  A  corresponding  clan  ex- 
isted also  at  the  former  related  pueblo  of 

8e<+.— Hodge  In  Am.  Anthr..  ix,  860,  1896  (Pe- 
cos form;  +  ->a«/t=»' people').  8ehtsai(uh.— Hodge, 
Ibid.  (Jemez form).  Be-peh. — Hewett,  ibid.,  n.  s., 
TI,  431, 1904  (Pecos  form). 

Sehaohpeya  (Seh-ach-pe-ya).  A  former 
Hupa  village  on  the  w.  bank  of  Trinity 
r.,  Cal.,  below  the  mouth  of  Willow  cr. — 
Gibbs,  MS., B.  A.  E.,  1852. 

Sekamiih.  A  Salish  division  formerly 
on  White  r.,  n.  w.  Wash.,  now  on  Port 
Madison  res. 

8e-ka-misb.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  436. 
1865.  Sk-Khabiih.- Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 
1877.  8t-ka-bith.— Ibid.  8t-k£h-miih.— Treaty  of 
ISKinU.S.Ind.TreaUes, 878, 1873.  StKalndah.- 
Ross  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869. 185, 1870.  Sfkamish.- 
Gibbs  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  179, 1877. 

Sekani  (* dwellers  on  the  rocks').  A 
group  of  Athapascan  tribes  living  in  the 
valleys  of  upp^r  Peace  r.  and  its  tributa- 
ries and  on  the  w.  slope  of  the  Rocky 
mts.,  Brit  GoL    Morice  says  they  were 


formerly  united  into  one  lar^  tribe,  but 
on  account  of  their  nomadic  nabits  have 
gradually  separated  into  smaller  diia- 
tinct  tnbes  having  no  affiliation  with 
one  another.  Harmon  (Jour.,  190, 1820) 
said  that  they  ciime  from  e.  of  the  Rocky 
mts.,  where  they  formed  a  part  of  the 
Tsattine.  Gallatin  (Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc,  II,  20,  1836)  gave  their  habitat  as 
the  headwaters  of  Peace  r.  Dunn  ( Hist 
Greg.,  79,  1844)  located  them  in  the 
mountains  near  Nahanni  r.  Wilkes  ( U.  S. 
Explor.  Exped.,  iv,  451,  1845)  said  they 
ranged  about  Ft  Simpson,  e.  of  the  T^- 
cuUiand  beyond  the  Rocky  mts.  McLean 
(Hudson's  Bay,  i,  235,  1849)  found  some 
at  McLeod  lake  in  1849.  Richardson 
(Arct.  Voy.,  ii,  31,  1851)  placed  them 
between  Stikine  and  Skeena  rs.  Taylor 
(Cal.  Farmer,  July  19,  1862)  described 
them  as  being  ifl  the  mountains  between 
McLeod  and  Connolly  lakes.  According 
to  Hind  (Labrador  Penin.,  ii,  261,  1863) 
they  inhabited  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
mts.  N.  w.  of  Peace  r.  and  a  part  of  New 
Caledonia  w.  of  the  Rocky  mts.,  resorting 
to  Fts  Dun  vegan,  Halkett,  and  Liard. 
Pope  (MS.,  B.  A.  E. )  located  them  w.  of 
Tatlah  lake,  Brit.  Col.  Petitot  (Diet 
D^n^-Dindji^,  xx,  1876)  said  that  most 
of  them  were  near  the  trading  posts 
on  Eraser  r.,  a  small  number  only  fre- 
quenting the  Peace  and  Liard,  where 
they  have  a  reputation  for  great  savage- 
ness.  Morice  (Proc.  Canad.  Inst,  112, 
1889)  says  they  roam  over  the  Rocky 
mts.  on  both  slopes  and  the  adjacent 
forests  and  plains  from  about  54°  to  60° 
N.  They  are  of  much  slighter  build  and 
shorter  in  stature  than  any  of  the  neigh- 
boring tribes,  from  whom  they  otherwise 
differ  but  little  except  that  their  bands 
are  numerous  and  not  closely  organized 
socially.  Morice  describes  them  as  slen- 
der and  bony,  in  stature  below  the  aver- 
age, with  narrow  forehead,  prominent 
cheek-bones,  small,  deeply  sunk  eyes, 
the  upper  lip  very  thin,  the  lower  pro- 
truding, the  chin  very  small,  and  the 
nose  straight.  Fathers  appear  like  chil- 
dren, and  none  are  corpulent  and  none 
bald.  Petitot  describes  them  as  built 
like  Hindus,  light  of  color,  with  fine 
black  almond  eyes,  large  and  of  oriental 
limpidity,  firm  noses,  the  mouth  large 
and  voluptuous.  Many  of  the  males  are 
<;ircumcized.  The  women  wear  rings  in 
their  noses.  These  people  are  very  bar- 
barous and  licentious.  Their  complete 
isolation  in  the  Rocky  mts.  and  their 
reputation  for  merciless  and  cold-blooded 
savagery  cause  them  to  be  dreaded  b^ 
other  tribes.  Their  manner  of  life  is 
miserable.  They  do  without  tents,  sleep- 
ing in  brush  huts  open  to  the  weather. 
Their  only  clothing  consists  of  coats  and 
breeches  of   mountain-goat  or  bighorn 
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skins,  the  hair  turned  outside  or  next  to 
the  skin  according  to  the  season.  They 
cover  themselves  at  night  with  goat-skins 
sewed  together,  which  communicate 
to  them  a  strong  odor,  though  less 
pungent  than  the  Chipewyan  receive 
from  their  smoked  elk  skins.  Petitot 
(Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  309,  1891) 
pronounces  them  the  least  frank  and  the 
most  sullen  of  all  of  the  Tinneh.  They 
are  entirely  nomadic,  following  the  moose, 
caribou,  bear,  lynx,  rabbits,  marmots,  and 
beaver,  on  which  they  subsist.  They  eat 
no  fish  and  look  on  fishing  as  an  unmanly 
occupation.  Their  \30ciety  is  founded  on 
father-right  They  have  no  chiefs,  but 
accept  the  council  of  the  oldest  and  most 
infiuentiai  in  each  band  as  regards  hunt- 
ing, camping,  and  traveling  (Morice, 
Notes  on  W.  D4n68,  28,  1893).  When  a 
man  dies  they  pull  down  his  brush  hut 
over  the  remains  and  proceed  on  their 
journey.  If  incamp.ormtheeventof  the 
deceased  being  a  person  of  conseouence, 
they  make  a  rough  coffin  of  liml)e  and 
erect  a  scaffolding  for  it  to  rest  on,  cover- 
ing it  usually  with  his  birch-bark  canoe 
inverted;  or,  on  the  death  of  an  influen- 
tial member  of  the  tribe,  a  spruce  log 
may  be  hollowed  out  for  a  coffin  and 
the  remains  suspended  therein  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  Sometimes  they  hide 
the  cori)se  in  an  erect  position  in  a  tree 
hollowed  out  for  the  purpose.  They 
keep  up  the  old  practice  of  burning  or 
castmg  into  a  river  or  leaving  suspended 
on  trees  the  weapons  and  clothing  of  the 
dead  person.  When  a  member  of  the 
band  was  believed  to  be  stricken  with 
death  they  left  with  him  what  provisions 
they  could  spare  and  abandoned  him  to 
his  fate  when  the  camp  broke  up.  They 
are  absolutely  honest.  A  trader  may  gp 
on  a  trapping  expedition,  leaving  his 
store  unlocked  without  fear  of  anything 
being  stolen.  Natives  may  enter  and 
help  themselves  to  powder  and  shot  or 
any  other  articles  they  require  out  of  his 
stock,  but  ever^  time  they  leave  the  ex- 
act equivalent  in  furs  (Morice). 

Morice  (Trans.  Can.  Inst,  28,  1893) 
divides  the  Sekani  into  9  tribes,  each 
being  composed  of  a  number  of  bands 
having  traditional  hunting  grounds  the 
limits  of  which,  unlike  those  of  their 
neighbors,  are  but  vaguely  defined.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  trespass 
on  the  territory  of  one  another  without 
molestation,  an  unusual  custom  among  the 
tribes  of  the  N.  W.  The  tribes  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Yutsutkenne,  (2)  Tsekehneaz, 
(3)  Totatkenne,  (4)  Tsatkenne  (Tsat- 
tine),  (5)  Tsetautkenne,  (6)  Sarsi,  (7) 
Saschutkenne,  (8)  Otzenne,  (9)  Tselone. 
Besides  these  there  is  an  eastern  division, 
the  Thekkane. 

Drake  (Bk.  Inds.,  xi,  1848)  gave  their 
number  as  1,000  in  1820.    Dawson  (Kep. 


Can.  Inst,  200b,  1889)  said  that  in  1888 
there  were  78  near  Ft  Liard  and  73  near 
Ft  Halkett,  making  151  in  the  Mackenzie 
r.  region.  Morice  (Proc.  Can.  Inst.,  113, 
1889)  said  that  they  numbered  600  in  1887, 
not  more  than  250  of  them  being  in 
British  Columbia.  The  same  authority 
(Notes  on  W.  Wn^s,  16,  1893)  estimated 
the  total  population  of  the  Sekani  group 
at  1,300;  the  Sekani  proper,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rocky  mts.,  numbering  500,  the 
Tsattine  700,  and  the  Sarsi  100.  In  1909 
the  Sarsi  (q.  v. )  alone  were  officially  re- 
ported to  number  197. 
Al-U-tin.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.*,  192b, 
1887.  Lhtaten.— Morice  m  Proc.  Can.  Inst.,  118. 
1889  ('inhabitants  of  beaver  dams':  applied 
also  to  Nahane).  •r'tat-'teime.— Morice,  Notes  on 
W.  D^n^s,  29, 1893  ('people  of  the  beaver  dams': 
Takulli  name.)  Booky  Houatain  Indians.— Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  i,  map,  35,  1882.  B^oanais.— 
Petitot  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geoc.  Soc.,  661, 1883  ('men 
who  live  on  the  mountain').  Seoonnie.— Hale, 
£thnol.  and  Philol..202, 1846.  SOcaaais.— PeUtot, 
Diet.  Ddn^Dindji6.  xx,  1876.  sacanais  torai.— 
Morice  in  Proc.  Can.  Inst.,  113, 1889.  Bflcan'-es.— 
PeUtot,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1869.  Bloannis.— 
Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  l,  1 15, 1874.  Sicanny.— Pope, 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865.  Bioaunies.— Harmon, 
Jour.,  190,  813, 1820.  Bioeane.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  91, 
1876.  Biooanias.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Jnly  19, 
1862.  Bioeaanias.— Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  II,  261, 
app.,  1863.  Biooony.— Ross,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne. 
B.  A.  E.  Biokanlet.— Ross  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866, 
309,  1872.  Biokannias.— Ross,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 
Biooni.— Wilkes,  U.S.  Expl.  Exped.,  iv,  461,  1845. 
Bikanit.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.  de  TOregon,  ft, 
339,1844.  Bikaani.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  71,  1856.  Bikanniet.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compend.,  535,1878.  Bikenaiet.— Ibid^  464.  Th»- 
eaaiet.— Dunn,  Hist. Oregon,  79, 1844.  Th^k^a^— 
Petitot,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1866  ('dwellers  on 
the  mountains').  The'-kfo-neh.— Ross.  MS.  notes 
on  Tinne.  B.  A.  E.  Tha-ka-ottini.— Petitot.  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865.  Th^-khiai.— Petitot  in  Bull. 
Soc.  G6og.  Pari.s,  chart,  1876.  Thi-kk'a-ai.— 
Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  862,  1891 
(•peopleon  the  mountain').  Thi-kka-ni— Petitot, 
Diet.  D^n6-Dindji4,  xx,  1876.  Thi-kka-Ottin^— 
Petitot  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  651.  1888. 
Thickoannias.— Hind,    Labrador  Penin.,   11,  261, 


1863.  Thikaniat.— Hardisty  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1866. 311, 1872.  Tsakania.— McLean,  Hudson's  Bay, 
I,  236,  1849.  Ts^'kflina.— Morice,  Notes  on  W. 
D^n^  19, 1893.  Tsekenaa.— Morice  in  Proc.  Can. 
Inst,  112,  1889  ('inhabitants  of  the  rocks'). 
Taikaaai.— Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man,  806,  1860. 
Tsitka-ai.— Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  11.  31, 1861. 

Sekhatf  atanne  ( Se-qa'-t^ d  ?f5nn^) .  A  for- 
mer village  of  the  Cnastacosta,  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Rogue  r.,  Greg. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  234,  1890. 

Sekhnihtantanne  (Se-irCui'tiln  jihmH, 
'people  at  the  big  rocks^).  A  band  of 
the  Miflhikhwutmetunne  formerly  living 
on  CoquUle  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  ui,  232,  1890. 

Sekamne  (Se-kum^-ne).  A  former Maidu 
village  on  the  right  bank  of  American  r., 
about  10  m.  above  Sacramento,  Cal. 


I.— Tavlor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860. 
BMmmaat.— Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  631.  1846. 
Saonmai.— Lattiam  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi, 
79,1854.  Bakamae.— HaIe,op.cit.,222.  Bekomaa.— 
Hale  misquoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  460, 
1874.  Bakoma.— Latham,  Opuscula,  813. 1860.  8a- 
kumaa.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii. 
pt.3,  pL38.  190d.  Sekvmna.— Hale,  Op.  cit,  681, 
Bioumnaa.— Ibid.,  680. 
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BekwuiSeK-wu),  TheKlikitatnameof 
a  villajze  at  the  forks  of  Cowlitz  r. ,  Wash. , 
in  1863,  presumably  belonging  to  the  Cow- 
litz tribe.— Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Bel9lkwo{Sel-aV-kwo).  A  Salish  villa^ 
about  1863,  below  the  forks  of  Dwamish 
r.,  Wash.,  and  probably  below  the  junc- 
tion of  White  and  Green  rs.— Gibbs,  MS. 
no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

8elawi|nniat  A  tribe  of  Alaskan  Es- 
kimo livmg  on  Selawik  lake,  b.  of  Kotze- 
bue  sd.,  Alaska.  They  numbered  100  in 
1880. 

Ohilivik.— Za^oskin,  Descr.  Rubs.  Posb.  Am.,  i,  74. 
1847.  SeeUwik  Hutat.— Kelly,  Arct.  Eskimos, 
chart,  1890.  SeUwiffamnta.—Petrofl  In  10th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  4, 1884.  Seliwif'mGt— Dall  In  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1, 12, 1877.  BiUwi'Bmiua.— Murdoch 
in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  44,  1892.  SuUwif-meuta.— 
Hooper,  Cruise  of  Corwln,  26, 1881. 

Seldovia  ( Russian :  '  herring ' ) .  A  Kan- 
iagmiut  Eskimo  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Kachemakbay,  w.  coast  of  Kenai  penin., 
Alaska.  Pop.  74  in  1880;  99  in  1890.  ( Pe- 
troff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29,  1884.) 

Selelot  {S^VilM).  A  Squaw mish  divi- 
sion living  on  Burrard  inlet,  coast  of 
British  CJoIumbia. — Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1887. 

Selenite.    See  Gypmm. 

Seleoza.  A  former  Seminole  town  at  the 
head  of  Ocilla  r. ,  probably  in  Madison  co. , 
Fla.— H.  R.Ex.  Doc.  74(1823)  ,19th  Cong., 
Istsess.,  27,  1826. 

Selikwayi  {Selihvd'yi).  A  Cherokee 
settlement,  about  the  time  of  the  removal 
of  the  tribe  to  the  W.  in  1839,  on  Sallacoa 
or.,  probably  at  or  near  the  present  Salla- 
coa, Cherokee  co. ,  n.  w.  Ga.  The  name  is 
that  of  a  small  green  snake,  and  of  a  tall 
broad-bladed  grass  bearing  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  it.  (j.  M.) 
Sallieoah.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887. 

Selknta  {SeUku^-ta),  A  Bellacoola  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  side  of  the  mouth  of  Bella- 
coola r.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  ii,  49,  1898. 

Sals  ( *  food -steamers ' ).    The  name  ap- 

glied,  probably  contemptuously,  to  a 
[aida  family  of  low  social  rank  which 
formed  a  subdivision  of  the  Hlgahetgu- 
lanas.  It  is  related  that  the  people  of  th  is 
family  were  so  much  in  the  habit  of  steam- 
ing food  that  oneof  their  women  once  said, 
**We  shall  be  called  'food-steamers*'*; 
and  so  it  happened.  Low-class  people  in 
other  families  seem  to  have  received  the 
same  name. — Swan  ton,  Cont.  Ilaida,  270, 
1905. 

Seltsas  {SElts^a^s),  A  Katsey  summer 
village  at  the  head  of  Pitt  lake,  which 
drains  into  lower  Eraser  r.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  454, 1894. 

Semeckamenee.    See  Sewackenaem. 

Semehan  {SEmExafu^  *  little  lynx').  A 
village  of  the  Spences  Bridge  band  of 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  n.  side  of  Thomp- 
son r.,'32m.  from  Lvtton,  Brit  Col. — ^Teit 
in  Mem.  Am.'Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  n,  173, 1900. 


Semiahmoo.  A  Salish  tribe  living  about 
the  bay  of  the  same  name  in  n.  w.  Wash- 
ington and  8.  w.  British  Columbia.  In  1843 
they  numbered  300,  and  in  1909  there  were 
38  of  the  tribe  on  the  Canadian  side. 
Birch  Bay.— Famham.  Trav.,  Ill,  1848.  Samam- 
hoo.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  308, 1879.  Semiahmoo.— Wil- 
son in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  278.  1866.  Bemi- 
a'mo.— Boas  In  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes,  Can.,  10, 
1889.  Bem-mi-an-maa.— Fitzhugh  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1857.  328.  1858.  Shimiahmoo.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  1, 433,  ia'>5.  Simiahmoo.— Gibbs,  Clallam  and 
Lummi,  6,  1863.  Simiamo.— Tolmie  and  Daw- 
son, Vocabs.  Brit  Col.,  119b,  1884.  8kim-i-ah- 
moo.— GIbbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  436, 1856. 

Seminole  (Creek:  Slm-a-rK/'le,  or  Isti 
Bvmandle,  'separatist',  *  runaway').  A 
Muskhogean  tribe  of  Florida,  originally 
made  up  of  immigrants  from  the  Lower 
Creek  towns  on  Chattahoochee  r.,  who 
moved  down  into  Florida  following  the 
destruction  of  the  Apalachee  (q.  v. )  and 
other  native  tribes.  They  were  at  first 
classed  with  the  Lower  Creeks,  but  began 
to  be  known  under  their  present  name 
about  1775.  Those  still  residing  in 
Florida  call  themselves  Ikanidksalgi, 
*  peninsula  people'  (Gatschet). 

The  Seminole,  before  the  removal  of  the 
main  body  to  Indian  Ter. ,  con^sted  chiefly 
of  descendants  of  Muscogee  (Creeks) 
and  Hitchiti  from  the  Lower  Creek  towns, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  refugees 
from  the  Upper  Creeks  after  the  Creek 
war,  together  with  remnants  of  Yamasee 
and  other  conquered  tribes,  Yuchi,  and 
a  large  n^ro  element  from  runaway 
slaves.  When  Hawkins  wrote,  in  1799, 
they  had  7  towns,  which  increased  to  20 
or  more  as  they  overran  the  peninsula. 

While  still  under  Spanish  rule  the 
Seminole  l>ecame  involved  in  hostility 
with  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  ao:ain  in  1817-18,  the 
latter  being  known  as  the  first  Seminole 
war.  This  war  was  quelled  by  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson,  who  invaded  Florida 
with  a  force  exceeding  3,000  men,  as  the 
result  of  which  Spain  ceded  the  territory 
to  the  United  States  in  1819.  By  treaty  of 
Ft  Moultrie  in  1823,  the  Seminole  ced^ 
most  of  their  lands,  excepting  a  central 
reservation;  but  on  account  of  pressure 
from  the  border  population  for  their  com- 
plete removal,  another  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated at  Paynes  Landing  m  1832,  by 
which  they  were  bound  to  remove  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  within  3  years. 
The  treaty  was  repudiated  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  tribe,  who,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  celebrated  Osceola  (q.  v.), 
at  once  prepared  for  resistance.  Thus 
began  the  second  Seminole  war  in  1836, 
with  the  killing  of  Emathla,  the  princi- 
pal signer  of  the  removal  treaty,  and  oC 
Gren.  A.  R.  Thompson,  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  applying  pressure  to  those 
who  opposed  the  arrangement.  The  war 
lasted  nearly  8  years,  ending  in  Aug.  1842, 
with  the  practical  expatriation  of  the  tribe 
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from  Florida  for  the  W.,  but  at  the  cost 
of  the  lives  of  nearly  1,500  American 
troops  and  the  expenditure  of  $20,000,000. 
One  incident  was  the  massacre  of  Maj. 
F.  L.  Dade's  command  of  100  men,  only 
one  man  escaping  alive.  The  Seminole 
negroes  took  an  active  part  throughout 
the  war. 

Those  removed  to  Oklahoma  were  sub- 
sequentlv  organized  into  the  "Seminole 
Nation,'*  as  one  of  the  so-called  Five 
Civilized  Tribes.    In  general  condition 


SEMINOLE  MAN  (macCAULEy) 

and  advancement  they  ar&  about  on  a 
level  with  their  neighbors  and  kinsmen 
of  the  Creek  Nation.  In  common  with 
the  other  tribes  they  were  partj^  to  the 
agreement  for  tlie  opening  of  their  lands 
to  settlement,  and  their  tribal  govern- 
ment came  to  an  end  in  Mar.  1906.  In 
1908  they  were  reported  officially  to 
number  2,138,  largely  mixed  with  negro 
blood,  in  addition  to  986  *' Seminole 
freedmen.*'  A  refugee  band  of  Semi- 
nole, or,  more  properly,  Seminole  ne- 


groes, is  also  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in  the  neighborhood  of 
£agle  Pass,  Texas. 

The  Seminole  still  residing  in  the  s. 
part  of  Florida,  officially  estimated  at  358 
m  1900,  but  reduced  to  about  275  in  1908, 
remain  nearly  in  their  original  condition. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  steps  to  secure  to  them  a 
small  permanent  reservation  to  include 
their  principal  settlements.  In  general 
characteristics  they  resemble  the  Creeks, 
from  whom  thev  have  descended.  The 
best  account  of  their  present  status  is 
that  of  MacCauley  in  the  5th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1887.  Consult  also  Bartram,  Travels, 
ed.  1792;  Dimock  in  Collier»s  Weekly, 
Oct.  17,  1908;  Fairbanks,  Florida,  1901; 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  ii,  1884-88; 
Sprague.  Hist.  Fla.  War,  1848. 

Their  towns  and  bands  were  Ahapopka, 
Ahosulga,  Alachua,  Alafiers,  Alapaha, 
Alligator,  Alouko,  Apukasasocha,  Asa- 
palaga,  Attapulgas,  Beech  Creek,  Big 
CypreFS  Swamp,  Big  Hammock,  Bow- 
legs* Town,  Bucker  Woman's  Town, 
Burges  Town,  Calusahatchee,  Capola, 
Catnsh  Lake,  Chefixico's  Old  Town, 
Chetuckota,  Chiaha,  Chicuchatti,  Choco- 
nikla,  Chohalaboohhulka,  Chokoukla, 
Coe  Hadjo's  Town,  Cohowofooche,  Cow 
Creek,  Cuscowilla,  Etanie,  Etotulga,  Fish- 
eating  Creek,  Fowl  Town,  Hatchcala- 
mocha,  Hiamonee,  Hitchapuksassi, 
Hitchitipusv,  Homosassa,  John  Hicks' 
Town,  Jolee,  Lochchiocha,  Loksa- 
chumpa,  McQueen's  Village,  Miami 
River,  Mikasuki,  Moj^quito  Indians,  Mu- 
latto Girl's  Town,  Negro  Town,  New 
Mikasuky,  Notasulgar,  Ochisialgi,  Ochu- 
ceulga,  Ochupocrassa,  Ocilla,  Oclackona- 
yahe,  Oclawaha,  Ohathtokhouchy,  Oke- 
humpkee,  Oktahatke,  Oponays,  Owassis- 
sas,  Payne's  Town,  Pea  Creek  Band,  Pico- 
lata,  Pilaklikaha,  Pilatka,Phillimees,  Fin- 
der Town,  Red  Town,  Sampala,  Santa  F^, 
Sarasota,  Seccherpoga,  Seleuxa,  Sitarky, 
Spanawutka,  Suwanee,  Talahassee,  Talofa 
Okhase,  Taluachapko-apopka,  Tattowhe- 
hallys,  Toctoethla,  Tohopekaliga,  Toloa- 
wathla,  Toi>onanaulka,  Totstalahoeetska, 
Tuckagulga,  Tuslalahockaka,  Wacahoota, 
Wakasassa,  Wasupa,  Wechotookme, 
Weechitokha,  Welika,  Wewoka,  Willa- 
noucha,  Withlacoochee,  Withlacoochee- 
talofa,  With  la ko,  Yalacasooche,  Yalaka, 
Yolanar,  Yumersee  ( Yamasee).    ( J.  m.  ) 


Jgi.— Gatachet,  Creek  MIgr.  Leg.,  i,  66, 
1884  (•  people  of  the  pointed  land':  Creek  name, 
from  Ikan-fd»ki,  'the  pointed  land,'  referring  to 
FloridapeninHula;  o^^'people*).  Tkaniiikiuilgi.— 
Ibid.  (•Peninsula  people,'  own  name,  from 
ikaTia  'land,'  in-yiik»a  'its  point,  i.  e.  point  of 
land,  or  peninsula').  Ishti  •emoli.— Brinton, 
Florida  Penln.,  146, 1859.  I«ti  •imanole.— Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  66, 1884  (»=•  separatist,'  'run- 
away'). Isty-temole.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antfq.  Soc..  II,  94,  1836  (improperly  translated 
•wild  men').  Lower  Creeks.— Knox  (1789)  in  Am. 
St,  Papers,  Ind.  Aflf.,  i,  15, 1832  (here  used  to  desig- 
nate the  Seminole  as  emigrants  from  the  Lower 
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Creeks  proper) .  Bamanole.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  66,  1884  (or  Isti  8eman61e).  BeminoU.— 
Ramsay  (1795)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  iv. 
99, 1795.  SmninolMuis.— Conrad  in  H.  R.  Doc.  285, 
25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  2, 1838.  Semiaoles.— Lincoln 
(1789)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  78. 1832. 
Beminolie. — Keane  in  Stanford.  Compend.,  536, 
1878.  8emiaoiakL~ten  Kate,  Reizen  in N.  A., 412, 
1885  ('tbe  people  that  are  wild':  Creek  name). 
Beminn'iiiak.— Gatschet,  Fox  MS..  B.  A.  £.,  1882 
(Fox name).  Bimanolalgi.— Oatschet, Creek Migr. 
Leg.. 1, 67,1884 (Creek name).  8imand'la*lL~IbId. 
(Hitchiti  name).  Sim-e-lo-le.— Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  25,  1848  (trans,  'wild').  Sim-e-no-le.— 
Ibid.  BimeaoUas.— Ibid.  Bimiloculffea.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  880,  1854  (Creek  name). 
Bimiaole.— Bartram,  Travels,  21, 1792.  Bimonde.— 
Woodward,  Reminisc.,  25, 1859  (misprint) .  Bim- 
onolars.— Milfort,  M4molre,  120,  1802.  8Im-fi-ao- 
IL— Orayson,  Creek  MS.  yocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885 
(Creek name).  TaUahiakL—Qatschet. Creek  Migr. 
Leg..  1, 66, 1884  (so  called  **from  their  town  Talla- 
hassie").  UngUv6-rono.— Gatschet,  ibid,  ('pen- 
insula people^:  Huron  name),  wild  Creeks.— 
Ellicott,  Journal,  246-7, 1799. 

Semonan.  A  former  tribe  noted  by 
Massanet  as  on  the  road  from  Coahuila 
to  the  Texas  country  in  1690.  They  are 
sibly  the  Tsepcoen  of  Joutel. 

noaan.— Massanet,  Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov.  SO, 
1716,  MS.  Tsepooen.— Joutel  in  Margry,  D4c.,  in, 
289,  1878  (identical?).  Tiepeohoen  frerouteas.— 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  271, 1723  (=T8epcoen  and  Sere- 
coutcha).     Teepehoen.— Joutel,   Jour.,   90,    1719. 


Tsepehouen.— Ibid.,  114. 

Sempoapi  {Sem-po^-pi),  The  Tewa 
name  of  a  ruined  Tano  pueblo  of  the 
compact,  communal  type,  situated  near 
Golaen,  Santa  F^  co.,  N.  Mex.  Accord- 
ing to  Bandelier  (Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  201, 
1885;  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  108,  1892)  it 
was  abandoned  probably  in  1591  on  ac- 
count of  a  raid  by  other  Indians. 
▼alTerde.— Bandelier,  op.  cit. 

Senan  ( *  bird ' ) ,     A  Yuchi  clan. 
Sena'-taha.— GatM>het,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  70, 
1885  (=•  bird  clan'). 

Senap.    See  Sannup. 

Senasqna (equivalent  of  Delaware  lenask- 
qualf  'original  grass,'  i.  e.  grass  which  was 
supposed  to  have  grown  on  the  land  from 
the  beginning.— Kuttenber).  A  former 
Kitchawank  fortified  village  on  Hudson  r. , 
at  the  mouth  of  Croton  r.,  in  Westchester 
CO.,  N.  Y.  It  may  be  identical  with  Kit- 
chawank village. — Ruttenber  (1)  Tribes 
Hudson  R.,  79,  1872,  (2)  Ind.  Geog. 
Names,  29,  1906. 

Senati.  A  Tatsakutchin  village  on  the 
N.  side  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  above  the 
mouth  of  Tanana  r. 

Senatnoh.  Mentioned  by  Grant  (Jour. 
Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  293,  1857)  as  a  Nootka 
tribe  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. 

Seneca  ( '  place  of  the  stone, '  the  An- 
glicized form  of  the  Dutch  enunciation  of 
the  Mohegan  rendering  of  the  Iroquoian 
ethnic  appellative  Ormday  or,  strictly, 
Onhliui€^d^/cd%  and  with  a  different  ethnic 
suffix,  OnBfliui^rofl^non\  meaning  'peo- 
ple of  the  standing  or  projecting  rock  or 
stone').  A  promment  and  influential 
tribe  of  the  Iroquois  (a.  v. ).  When  first 
known  they  occupied  tnat  part  of  w.  New 
York  between  Seneca  lake  and  Greneva  r., 


having  their  council  fire  at  Tsonontowan, 
near  Naples,  in  Ontario  co.  After  the  po- 
litical destruction  of  the  Erie  and  Neuters, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Seneca  and  other  Iroquois 
people  carried  their  settlements  west- 
wara  to  L.  £rie  and  southward  along  the 
Alleghany  into  Pennsylvania.  They  also 
received  into  their  tribe  a  portion  of  these 
conquered  peoples,  by  which  accessions 
they  became  the  largest  tribe  of  the  con- 
federation and  one  of  the  most  important. 
They  are  now  chiefly  settled  on  the  All€»- 
gany ,  Cattaraugus,  and  Tonawanda  res. , 
N.  Y.  A  portion  of  them  remained  under 
British  jurisdiction  after  the  declaration 
of  peace  and  live  on  (irand  River  res., 
Ontario.  Various  local  bands  have  been 
known  as  Buffalo,  Tonawanda,  and  Com- 
planter  Indians;  and  the  Mingo,  formerly 
m  Ohio,  have  become  officially  known  as 
Seneca  from  the  large  number  of  that 
tribe  among  them.  No  considerable 
number  of  the  Seneca  ever  joined  the 
Catholic  IroNquois  colonies. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury the  Seneca  was  the  last  but  one  of 
the  Iroquois  tribes  to  give  its  suffrage 
in  favor  of  thfe  abolition  of  murder  and 
war,  the  suppression  of  cannibalism,  and 
the  (establishment  of  the  piinciples  upon 
which  the  League  of  the  Iroquois  was 
founded.  However,  a  large  division  of 
the  tribe  did  not  adoi)t  at  once  the  course 
of  the  main  body,  but,  on  obtaining  cov- 
eted privileges  and  prerogatives,  the  re- 
calcitrant bcSy  was  admitt^  as  a  constitu- 
ent member  in  the  structure  of  the  League. 
The  two  chiefshij)s  last  added  to  the 
quota  of  the  Seneca  were  admitted  on 
condition  of  their  exercising  functions  be- 
longing to  a  SQrgeant-at-arms  of  a  modem 
legislative  body  as  well  as  those  belong- 
ing to  a  modern  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  in  addition  to  their  duties 
as  f^eral  chieftains;  indeed,  they  be- 
came the  warders  of  the  famous  "Great 
Black  Doorway"  of  the  I^eague  of  the 
Iroquois,  callea  Ka'nlio^hwiidy go^nfi^  by 
the  Ononda|2:a. 

In  historical  times  the  Seneca  have 
been  by  far  the  most  populous  of  the  five 
tribes  originally  composing  the  League 
of  the  Iroauois.  The  Seneca  belong  in 
the  federal  organization  to  the  tnbal 
phratry  known  by  the  political  name 
Bond6nnWhtn\  meaning,  'they  are 
clansmen  of  the  fathers,*  of  which  the 
Mohawk  are  the  other  member,  when 
the  tribes  are  organized  as  a  fecleral  coun- 
cil; but  when  ceremonially  organized  the 
Onondaga  also  belong  to  this  phratry  (see 
Government),  In  the  federal  council  the 
Seneca  are  represented  by  eight  federal 
chiefs,  but  two  of  these  were  added  to 
the  original  six  present  at  the  first  fed- 
eral council,  to  give  representation  to  that 
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part  of  the  tribe  which  had  at  first  re- 
fused to  join  the  Lea^e.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  Leaeae  of  the  Iroquois, 
approximately  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 


16th  century,  the  number  of  Seneca  clans, 
which  are  organized  into  two  phratries 
for  the  performance  of  both  ceremonial 
and  civil  functions,  have  varied.  The 
names  of  the  following  nine  have  been 
recorded:  Wolf,  Hohnat  ^haiioH^nV;  Bear, 
Hodtdjiofini^ 'go! ;  Beaver,  Ilodige!^*  'gtgdi! ; 
Turtle,  Hadinid'^dtil';  3awk,  Hudi'- 
shbtf^^^gaiiu^;  Sandpiper,  HodVne'sViu\ 
sometimes  also  called  Snipe,  Plover,  and 
Kit  Idee;  Deer,  Hadiniofl^  gwaiiu^ ;  Doe, 
Hodino^*^deogd\  sometimes  Hoftiioflt^- 
gondilt^';  Heron,  IIodidaion*^gd' .  In  a  list 
of  clan  names  made  in  1888  by  Gen. 
Dearborn  from  information  given  him  by 
Mr  Cone,  an  interpreter  of  the  Tona- 
wandaband,  the  Heron  clan  is  called  the 
Swan  clan  with  the  native  name  given 
above.  Of  these  clans  only  five  had  an 
unequal  representation  in  the  federal 
council  of  the  League;  namely,  the  Sand- 
piper, three,  the  Turtle,  two,  the  Hawk, 
one,  the  Wolf,  one,  and  the  Bear,  one. 

One  of  the  earliest  known  references  to 
the  ethnic  name  Seneca  is  that  on  the 
Original  Carte  Figurative,  annexed  to  the 
Memorial  presented  to  the  States-General 
of  the  Netheriands,  Aug.  18,  1616,  on 
which  it  appears  with  the  Dutch  plural  as 
Sennecas.  This  map  is  remarkable  also 
for  the  first  known  mention  of  the  ancient 


Erie,  sometimes  called  Gahkwas  or  Kahk- 
wah;  on  this  map  they  appear  under  the 
name  last  cited,  Gachoi  (ch  =  kh),  and 
were  placed  on  the  n.  side  of  the  w. 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  name 
did  not  originally  belong  to  the  Seneca, 
but  to  the  Oneida,  as  the  following  lines 
will  show. 

In  the  early  part  of  Dec.  1634,  Arent 
Van  Curier  (orCorlaer),  the  commissary 
or  factor  of  the  Manor  of  Rensselaerwyck 
(his  uncle's  estate),  set  out  from  Ft 
Orange,  now  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  fur-trade,  to  visit  the  Mohawk 
and  the  Sinnekens.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  latter  name  designated  the  Oneida, 
but  at  this  time  it  was  a  general  name, 
usually  comprising  the  Onondajra,  the 
Cayuga,  and  the  Seneca,  in  addition.  At 
that  period  the  Dutch  and  the  French 
commonly  divided  the  Five  Iroquois 
tribes  into  two  identical  groups;  to  the 
first,  the  Dutch  gave  the  name  Maquas 
(Mohawk),  and  to  the  latter,  Sinnekens 
(Seneca,  the  ^n&X-ens  being  the  Dutch 
genitive  plural),  with  the  connotation  of 
the  four  tribes  mentioned  above.  The 
French  gave  to  the  latter  group  thegeneral 
name  **le8  Iroquois  Superieurs",  *'les 
Hiroquoisd*en  haut'*,  i.  e.  the  Upper  Iro- 
quois, * '  les  H  iroquois  des  pays  plus  hauts, 
nomm^s  Sontouaheronnons*'  (literally, 
*the  Iroquois  of  the  upper  country, 
called  Sontouaheronnons' ),  the  latter  be- 
ing only  another  form  of  '*les  Tsonnon- 
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touans*'  (the  Seneca);  and  to  the  first 
group  the  designations  *'les  Iroquois  in- 
ferieurs"  (the  Lower  Iroquois),  and  **les 
Hiroquois  d*en  has,  nomm^s  Agnechron- 
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none*'  (the  Mohawk;  literally,  *  the  Iro- 
quois from  below,  named  Agnechron- 
nons').  This  geographical  rather  than 
political  division  of  the  Iroquois  tribes, 
nrst  made  by  Champlain  and  the  early 
Dutch  at  Ft  Orange,  prevailed  until  about 
the  third  quarter  of  the  17th  century. 
Indeed,  Governor  Andros,  two  years 
after  Greenhalgh's  visit  to  the  several 
tribes  of  the  Iroouois  in  1677,  still  wrote, 
**  Ye  Oneidas  deemed  ye  first  nation 
of  sineques.  *  *  The  Journal  of  Van  Curler, 
mentioned  above,  records  the  interesting 
fact  that  during  his  visit  to  the  tribes 
he  celebrated  the  New  Year  of  1635  at  a 

5 lace  called  EnneyiUtehage  or  Sinnekens. 
he  first  of  these  names  was  the  Iro- 
quois, and  the  second,  the  Mohegan, 
name  for  the  place,  or,  preferably,  the  Mo- 
hegan translation  of  the  Iroquois  name. 
The  Dutch  received  their  first  knowledge 
of  the  Iroquois  tribes  through  the  Mohe- 
gan. The  name  Enneyuttehage  isevidently 
written  for  OnMliute'agd^^ge'y  *  at  the  place 
of  the  people  of  the  standing  (projecting) 
stone.'  At  that  date  this  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Oneida.  Van  Curler's  Jour- 
nal identifies  the  name  Sinnekens  with 
this  town,  which  is  presumptive  evidence 
that  it  is  the  Mohegan  rendering  of  the 
Iroquois  local  name  OnHl^iute\  *  it  is  a 
standing  or  projecting  stone',  employed 
as  an  ethnic  appellative.  The  denvation 
of  Sinnekens  from  Mohegan  appears  to  be 
as  follows:  a*sinniy  'astone,  orrock', -il-a 
or  -igQf  denotive  of  *  place  of,  or  'abun- 
dance of,  and  the  final  -ens  supplied  by 
the  Dutch  genitive  plural  endmg,  the 
whole  Mohegan  synthesis  meaning  *  place 
of  the  standing  stone ' ;  and  with  a  suitable 
pronominal  affix,  like  o-  or  W(i-,  which 
was  not  recorded  by  the  Dutch  writers, 
the  translation  signifies,  *  they  are  of  the 
place  of  the  standing  stone.'  This  deriva- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  Delaware  name, 
Wtcusone^  for  the  Oneida,  which  has  a 
similar  derivation.  The  initial  v^  rep- 
resents approximately  an  o-sound,  and  is 
the  affix  of  verbs  and  nouns  denotive  of 
the  third  person;  the  intercalary  -t-  is 
merely  euphonic,  being  employed  to  pre- 
vent the  coalescence  of  the  two  vowel 
sounds;  and  it  is  evident  that  assone  is 
only  another  form  of  a^sinni^  *  stone', 
cited  above.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
Mohegan  and  Delaware  names  for  the 
Oneida  are  cognate  in  derivation  and 
identical  in  signification.  Heckewelder 
erroneously  translated  WHassonehy  'stone 
pipe  makers.' 

Thus,  the  Iroquois  OnHimte^ d^ gd,\  the 
Mohegan  Sinnekens^  and  the  Delaware 
Wtassone  are  synonymous  and  are  ho- 
mologous in  derivation.  But  the  Dutch, 
followed  by  other  Europeans,  used  the 
Mohegan  term  to  designate  a  group  of 
four  tribes,  to  only  one  of  which,  the 


Oneida,  was  it  strictly  applicable.  The 
name  Sinnekens^  or  Sennecaas  ( Visscher's 
map,  ca.  1660),  became  the  tribal  name 
of  the  Seneca  bv  a  process  of  elimination 
which  excluded  from  the  group  and  from 
the  connotation  of  the  general  name  the 
nearer  tribes  as  each  with  its  own  proper 
native  name  became  known  to  the  Euro- 
peans. Obviously,  the  last  remaining 
tribe  of  the  group  would  finally  acquire 
as  its  own  the  general  name  of  the  group. 
The  Delaware  name  for  the  Seneca  was 
Mexaxttn^ni  (the  MaechacMinni  of  Hecke- 
welder), which  signifies  'great  moun- 
tain'; this  is,  of  course,  a  Delaware  ren- 
dering of  the  Iroquois  name  for  the 
Seneca,  Djiionofldoimni^'^dkd^  or  Djiio- 
nofldowdn£fl*rofl^no^\  'People  of  the 
Great  Mountain.'  This  name  appears 
disguised  as  TVwdamam  (Cartier,  1534-35), 
EntouhonoronSj  Chouont(maroiion= Chon- 
ontouaronon  (Champlain,  1615),  Ouentou- 
aronons  (Champlain,  1627),  and  Tsonon- 
iouan  or  Sononiotian  ( Jes.  Rel.,  passim). 

Previous  to  the  defeat  and  despoliation 
of  the  Neuters  in  1651  and  the  Erie  in 
1656,  the  Seneca  occupied  the  territory 
drained  by  Genesee  r.,  eastward  to  the 
lands  of  the  Cayuga  along  the  line  of  the 
watershed  between  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
lakes. 

The  political  history  of  the  Seneca  is 
largely  that  of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois, 
although  owing  to  petty  jealousies  among 
the  various  tribes  the  Seneca,  like  the 
others,  sometimes  acted  independently  in 
their  dealings  with  aliens.  But  their  in- 
dependent action  appears  never  to  have 
been  a  serious  and  deliberate  rupture  of 
the  bonds  uniting  them  with  the  federal 
government  of  the  League,  thus  vindi- 
cating the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  its 
founders  in  permitting  every  tnbe  to  re- 
tain and  exercise  a  large  measure  of  auton- 
omy in  the  structure  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. It  was  sometimes  apparently 
imperative  that  one  of  the  tribes  should 
enter  into  a  treaty  or  other  compact  with 
its  enemies,  while  the  others  might  still 
maintain  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the 
alien  contracting  party. 

During  1622  theMontagnais,theAlgon- 
kin,  and  the  Hurons  sought  to  conclude 
peace  with  the  Iroquois  ( Yroquois  = 
Mohawk  division?),  because  "they^ere 
weary  and  fatigued  with  the  wars  which 
th«^y  had  had  for  more  than  50  years." 
The  armistice  was  concluded  in  1624,  but 
was  broken  bv  the  continued  guerrilla 
warfare  of  the  Algonkin  warriors;  for  this 
reason  the  Seneca  ("Ouentouoronons 
d'autre  nation,  amis  desdits  Yrocois") 
killed  in  the  "village  of  the  Yrocois  "  the 
embassy  composed  of  a  Frenchman,  Pierre 
Magnan,  and  three  Algonquian  ambassa- 
dors. This  resulted  in  the  renewal  of  the 
war.    So  in  Sept.  1627,  the  Iroquois,  in- 
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clnding  the  Seneca^  declared  war  affainst 
the  Indians  and  the  French  on  the  St 
Lawrence  and  its  northern  affluents  hy 
sending  various  parties  of  warriors  against 
them. 

From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1635 
(p.  34, 1858)  it  is  learned  that  the  Seneca, 
wer  defeating  the  Hurons  in  the  spring 
of  1634,  made  peace  with  them.  The 
Hurons  in  the  following  year  sent  an 
embassy  to  Sonontouan,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Seneca,  to  ratify  the  peace,  and  while 
there  learned  that  the  Onondaga,  the 
Oneida,  the  Cayuga,  and  the  Mohawk 
were  desirous  of  burning  parties  to  the 
treaty. 

In  1639  the  war  was  renewed  by  the 
Hurons,  who  in  May  captured  12  prisoners 
from  the  Seneca,  then  r^i^araed  as  a 
powerful  people.  The  war  continued 
with  varying  success.  The  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1641  (p.  75, 1858)  says  the  Seneca 
were  the  most  feared  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Hurons,  and  that  they  were  only  one 
day's  journey  from  Ongniaahra  (Niagara), 
the  most  easterly  town  of  the  Neuters. 
The  Relation  for  1643  (p.  61)  says  that 
the  Seneca  (i.  e.  **le8  Hiroquois  d'en 
haut*'),  including  the  Cayuga,  the  Onei- 
da, and  the  Onondaga,  equaled,  if  they 
did  not  exceed,  in  number  and  power  the 
Hurons,  who  previously  had  had  this 
advantage;  and  that  the  Mohawk  at  this 
time  had  three  villages  with  700  or  800 
men  of  arms  who  possessed  300  arque- 
buses that  they  had  obtained  from  the 
Dutch  and  which  they  used  with  skill 
and  boldness.  Accordmg  to  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1648  {p.  49, 1858),  300  Seneca 
attacked  the  village  of  the  Aondironnons, 
and  killed  or  captured  as  many  of  its 
inhabitants  as  possible,  although  this 
people  were  a  dependency  of  the  Neuters 
who  were  at  peace  with  the  Seneca  at 
this  time.  This  affront  nearly  precipi- 
tated war  between  the  Iroquois  and  the 
Neuters. 

The  Seneca  warriors  composed  the 
larger  part  of  the  Iroquois  warriors  who 
in  1648-49  assailed,  destroyed,  and  dis- 
persed the  Huron  tribes;  it  was  likewise* 
they  who  in  1649  sacked  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Tionontati,  or  Tobacco  tribe;  and 
the  Seneca  also  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
defeat  and  subjugation  of  the  Neuters  in 
1651  and  of  the  Erie  in  1656.  From  the 
Journal  des  PP.  J^suitesfor  1651-52  ( Jes. 
Rel.,  Thwaites'  ed.,  xxxvii,  97,  1898)  it 
is  learned  that  in  1651  the  Seneca,  in 
wa^ng  war  against  the  Neuters,  had  been 
so  signally  defeated  that  their  women  and 
children  were  compelled  to  flee  from 
Sonontowan,  their  capital,  to  seek  refuge 
among  the  neighboring  Cayuga. 

In  1652  the  Seneca  were  plotting  with 
the  Mohawk  to  destroy  and  ruin  the 
French  settlements  on  the  St  Lawrence. 


Two  years  later  the  Seneca  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  French  for  the  purpose  of 
making  peace  with  them,  a  movement 
which  was  probably  brought  about  by 
their  rupture  with  the  Erie.  But  the 
Mohawk  not  desiring  peace  at  that  time 
with  the  French,  perhaps  on  account  of 
their  desire  to  attack  the  Hurons  on 
Orleans  id.,  murdered  two  of  the  three 
Seneca  ambassadors,  the  other  having 
remained  as  a  hostage  with  the  French. 
This  act  almost  resulted  in  war  between 
the  two  hostile  tribes;  forei^  affairs, 
however,  were  in  such  condition  as  to 
prevent  the  beginning  of  actual  hostility. 
On  Sept.  19,  1655,  Fathers  Chaumonbt 
and  Dablon,  after  pressing  invitations  to 
do  so,  started  from  Quebec  to  visit  and 
view  the  Seneca  country,  and  to  establish 
there  a  French  habitation  and  teach  the 
Seneca  the  articles  of  their  faith. 

In  1657  the  Seneca,  in  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  the  League  to  adopt  conquered 
tribes  upon  submission  and  the  expression 
of  a  desire  to  live  under  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment established  by  the  League,  nad 
thus  incorporated  eleven  different  tribes 
into  their  body  politic. 

In  1652  Maryland  bought  from  the 
Minqua,  or  Susquehanna  Indians,  i.  e. 
the  Conentoga,  all  their  land  claims  on 
both  sides  of  Chesapeake  bay  up  to  the 
mouth  of  Susquehanna  r.  In  1663,  800 
Seneca  and  Cayuga  warriors  from  the 
Confederation  of  the  Five  Nations  were 
defeated  by  the  Minqua,  aided  by  the 
Mary  landers.  The  Iroquois  did  not  ter- 
minate their  hostilities  until  famine  had 
so  reduced  the  Conestoga  that  in  1675, 
when  the  Marylanders  had  disagreed 
with  them  and  had  withdrawn  their 
alliance,  the  Conestoga  were  completely 
subdued  by  the  Five  Nations,  who  there- 
after claimed  a  right  to  the  Minqua  lands 
to  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay. 

In  1744  the  influence  of  the  French 
was  rapidly  gaining  ground  among  the 
Seneca;  meanwhile  the  astute  and  per- 
suasive Col.  Johnson  was  gradually  win- 
ning the  Mohawk  as  close  allies  of  the 
British,  while  the  Onondaga,  the  Cayuga, 
and  the  Oneida,  under  strong  pressure 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  sought 
to  be  neutral. 

In  1686,  200  Seneca  warriors  went  w. 
against  the  Miami,  the  Illinois  in  the  mean- 
time having  been  overcome  by  the  Iroquois 
in  a  war  lasting  about  five  years.  In  1687 
the  Marquis  Denonville  assembled  a  great 
horde  of  Indians  from  the  region  of  the 
upper  lakes  and  from  the  St  Lawrence — 
Hurons,  Ottawa,  Chippewa,  Missisauga, 
Miami,  Illinois,  Montagnais,  Amikwa, 
and  others — under  Durantaye,  DuLuth, 
and  Tonti,  to  serve  as  an  auxiliary  force  to 
about  1,200  French  and  colonial  levies,  to 
be  employed  in  attacking  and  destroying 
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the  Seneca.  Having  reached  Ironde- 
quoit,  the  Seneca  landing-place  on  L. 
Ontario,  Denonville  built  there  a  Block- 
ade in  which  he  left  a  garrison  of  440 
men.  Thence  advancing  to  attack  the 
Seneca  villages,  he  was  ambushed  by  600 
or  800  Seneca,  who  charged  and  drove 
back  the  colonial  levies  and  their  Indian 
allies,  and  threw  the  veteran  regiments 
into  disorder.  Only  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  his  force  was  the  traitor- 
ous Denonville  saved  from  disastrous 
defeat. 

In  1763,  at  Bloody  Run  and  the  Devil's 
Hole,  situated  on  Niagara  r.  about  4  m. 
below  the  falls,  the  Seneca  ambushed  a 
British  supply  train  on  the  portage  road 
from  Ft  Schlosser  to  Ft  ISiagara,  only 
three^escaping  from  a  force  of  nearly  100. 
At  a  short  distance  from  this  place  the 
same  Seneca  ambushed  a  British  force 
composed  of  two  companies  of  troops  who 
were  hastening  to  the  aid  of  the  supply 
train,  only  eight  of  whom  escaped  mas- 
sacre. These  bloody  and  harsh  measures 
were  the  direct  result  of  the  general 
unrest  of  the  Six  Nations  and  the  west- 
em  tribes,  arising  from  the  manner  of 
the  recent  occupancy  of  the  p>08ts  by  the 
British,  after  the  surrender  of  Canada  by 
the  French  on  Sept.  8,  17t)0,  They  con- 
trasted the  sympathetic  and  bountiful 
paternalism  of  the  French  regime  with 
the  neglect  and  niggardliness  that  char- 
acterized the  British  rule.  Such  was  the 
state  of  aSairs  that  on  July  29,  1761,  Sir 
Wm.  Johnson  wrote  to  General  Amherst: 
**I  see  plainly  that  there  appears  to  be 
an  universal  jealousy  amongst  every 
nation,  on  account  of  the  hasty  steps  they 
look  upon  we  are  taking  towards  getting 
possession  of  this  country,  which  meas- 
ures, I  am  certain,  will  never  subside 
whilst  we  encroach  within  the  limits 
which  you  may  recollect  have  been  put 
under  the  protection  of  the  Ki  ng  in  the 
year  1726,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  him 
and  his  successors  ever  since  and  by  the 
orders  sent  to  the  governors  not  to  allow 
any  one  of  his  subjects  settling  there*  »n 
.  .  .  but  that  it  should  remain  their  abso- 
lute property.'*  But,  by  the  beginning 
of  the  Amencan  Revolution,  so  well  had 
the  British  agents  reconciled  them  to  the 
rule  of  Great  Britain  that  the  Seneca, 
together  with  a  larjje  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Six  Nations,  notwithstand- 
ing their  pledges  to  the  contrary,  reluc- 
tantly espoused  the  cause  of  the  British 
against  tne  colonies.  Consequently  they 
suffered  retribution  for  their  folly  when 
Gen.  Sullivan,  in  1779,  after  defeating 
their  warriors,  burned  their  villages  and 
destroyed  their  cro^. 

There  is  no  historical  evidence  that  the 
Seneca  who  were  on  the  Ohio  and  the 
a,  shore  of  L.  Erie  in  the  18th  and  19th 


centuries  were  chiefly  an  outlying  colony 
from  the  Iroquois  tribe  of  that  name 
dwelling  in  New  York.  The  significant 
fact  that  in  historical  times  their  afiii  na- 
tions were  never  with  the  Iroquois,  but 
rather  with  tribes  usually  hostile  to  them, 
is  to  be  explained  on  the  presumption 
that  they  were  rather  some  remnant  of  a 
subjugated  tribe  dependent  on  the  Seneca 
and  dwelling  on  lands  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  conquerors.  It  is  a  fair 
inference  that  they  were  largely  subju- 
gated Erie  and  Conestoga.  Regarding 
the  identity  of  these  Indians,  the  follow- ' 
ing  citation  from  Howe  (Hist.  Coll.  Ohio, 
II,  674, 1896)  is  pertinent:  **The  Senecas 
of  Sandusky — so-called — owned  and  oc- 
cupied 40,000  acres  of  choice  land  on 
the  E.  side  of  Sandusky  r.,  being  mostly 
in  this  [Seneca]  and  partly  in  San- 
dusky CO.  Thirty  thousand  acres  of 
this  land  was  granted  to  them  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1817,  at  the  treaty 
...  of  Maumee  Rapids.  .  .  .  The  re- 
maining 10,000  acres,  Iving  s.  of  the 
other,  was  granted  by  tlie  treaty  at  St 
Mary's,  .  .  .  17th  of  September.  1818." 
By  the  treaty  concluded  at  Washington 
Feb.  28,  1831,  these  Seneca  ceded  their 
lands  in  Ohio  to  the  United  States  and 
agreed  to  emigrate  s.  w.  of  Missouri,  on 
Neosho  r.  The  same  writer  states  that 
in  1831  **  their  principal  chiefs  were 
Coonstick,  Small  Cloud  Spicer,  Seneca 
Steel,  Hard  Hickory,  Tall  Chief,  and 
Good  Hunter,  the  last  two  of  whom 
were  their  principal  orators.  The  old 
chief  Good  Hunter  told  Henry  C.  Brish, 
their  subagent,  that  this  band  [which 
numbered  390  in  1908]  were  in  fact  the 
remnant  of  Logan's  tribe,  .  .  .  and  says 
Mr  Brish  in  a  comnmnication  to  us:  *  I 
cannot  to  this  day  surmise  why  they 
were  called  Senecas.  I  never  found  a 
Seneca  among  them.  They  were  Cayu- 
gas — who  were  Mingoes— among  whom 
were  a  few  Oneidaa,  Mohawks,  Ononda- 
gas,  Tuscarawas,  and  Wyandots,' "  The 
majority  of  them  were  certainly  not 
Cayuga,  as  Logan  was  Conestoga  or  Min- 
go on  his  maternal  side. 

In  1677  the  Seneca  had  but  four  villages, 
but  a  century  later  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  about  30.  The  following  are 
the  better  known  Seneca  towns,  which,  of 
course,  were  not  at  all  contemporary. 
Canadasaga,  Canandaigua,  Caneadea, 
Catherine' 8  Town,  Cattaraugus,  Chemung, 
New  Chemung,  Old  Chemung,  Chenango, 
Cheronderoga,  Chinosha^eh,  Condaw- 
haw,  Connewango,  Dayoitgao,  Deonun- 
dagae,  Deyodeshot,  Deyohn^ano,  Deyo- 
nongdadagana,  Dyosyowan,  (laandowa- 
nang,  Gadaho,  Gahato,  Gahayanduk, 
Ganagweh,  Ganawagus,  Ganeasos,  Gane- 
dontwan,  Ganogeh,  Ganondasa,  Ganos, 
Ganosgagong,  Gaonsagaon,  Gaousge, 
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Gkiskosada,  Gathtsegwarohare,  Geneseo, 
Gistaqiiat,  Gwaugweh,  Honeoye,  Jonea- 
dih,  Kanagaro  ( 3 ) ,  Kanaghsaws,  Kannas- 
sarago,  KashonK,  Kaskonchiagon,  Kay- 
gen,  Keinthe,  Newtown,  Oatka,  Ongnia- 
ahra,  Onnahee,  Onoghsadago,  Onon- 
darka,  Owaiski^  Sbeshequin,  Skahasegao, 
Skoiyase,  Sonojowauga,  Tekisedanevont, 
Tioniongarunte,  Tonawanda,  Totiakton, 
Taononto  wanen,  York  jough,  Yoroon  wago. 
The  earliest  estimatefl  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Seneca,  in  1660  and  1677,  give  them 


about  5,000.     Later  estimates  of  the  pop- 

'^ " "~   (1736); 

5,000  (1765);  3,250  (1778);  2,000  (1783); 


ulation  are:  3,500  (1721);  1,750  (17 


3,000  (1783),  and  1,780  (1796).  In  1825 
those  in  New  York  were  reported  at  2,325. 
In  1850,  according  to  Morgan,  those  in 
New  York  numbered  2,712,  while  about 
210  more  were  on  Grand  River  res.  in 
Canada.  In  1909  those  in  New  York 
numbered  2,749  on  the  three  reservations, 
which,  with  those  on  Grand  r.,  Ontario, 
would  give  them  a  total  of  2,962.  Tbe 
proportion  of  Seneca  now  among  the  4,071 
Iroquois  at  Caughnawaga,  St  Ketfis,  and 
Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  Quebe.*,  can  not 
be  estimated.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Aiuutooeah.— Adai r  quoted  by  Mooney  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  609,  1900  (from  Anl'-Nfin'dawe'gl,  the 
Cherokee  name).  Ani'-Kdn'diwe'gt— Mooney, 
ibid.  (Cherokee  name.  sing.  NOn'dftwe'Kl:  also 
applied  to  the  Iroquoisgenerally ).  Ani'-SJrniki.— 
Ibid,  (one  of  the  Cherokee  names).  Antouho- 
noroai.— Champlain  (1616),  CEuvrea,  iv,  76.  1870. 
Antouoronons.— Map  of  1632,  ibid.,  Y,  ii,  1870  (of. 
Entouohonoron).  Antororinot.— Freytas,  Pefla- 
losa.  Shea  trans.,  52,  83,  1882.  AMikanna.— Oat- 
schet.  Fox  MS.,  1882  (Fox  name;  extended  to  the 
whole  of  the  Six  Nations).  Ceneoa't.— Document 
of  1719  in  N.  Y.  Dt>c.  iM.  Hist.,  V,  628,  ia^5.  Ohe- 
naadoaaat.— MalleryinProc.  A.  A.  A.8. 1877,  XX vi, 
352,1878.  Clut-o-won-«-aufh-gaw.— Macauley.N.Y., 
II,  186, 1829.  Cbonoatouaronon.— Shea  in  Charle- 
voix, New  France,  ii,  28,  note,  1866.  Ohoaantoo- 
wauaaei.— Edward.<t  ( 1751)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
Ist  8.,  X,  146, 1809.  Choaontonaroiion.— Champlain 
(1615),  CEuvres,  iv,  34, 1870.  Ciniauet.— Old  form 
Quoted  by  Conover,  MS.  Hist,  of  Kanadesaga  and 
Geneva.  Oimiakee.—McKendry(  1779)  in  Conover, 
ibid.  Oianigoa.— Document  of  1677  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,227, 1855.  Cyneper.— Hvde  (1712)  in 
N.C.Rec.,  11,900,1886.  Oynikerg.— Hubbard  (1680) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll. ,  2d  s. ,  v,  33, 1815.  Djononte- 
wake.— Hale,  letter, B.  A.  E..  Mar. 6, 1879  (Mohawk 
name).  Eatouhonorono.— Cnampluin(1620).  Voy., 
1, 331, 1880.  Entoohonoroiu.— Champlain.  (Euvres, 
17, 82, 1870.  Xntonohonoroiu.— Shea  in  Charle voi  x. 
New  France,  ii,  28,  note,  1866.  Entwohonoron.— 
Ibid.  Oanoohgeritiwe.— Pyrlseus  ( ca.  1750 )  quoted 
In  Am.  Antiq..  iv,  75, 1882  (a  chief's  name).  Ho- 
naa-ne-ho'-ont— Morgan ,  League  I  roq . .  97, 1 851  ( •  I  he 
doorkeeper').  Eonnonthauans.— Bollan  (1748)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  vi,  132, 1800.  Honuy- 
■hinioiidi.  — Oat«chet,  Tuscarora  MS..  1885  ('he 
makes  a  leaning  house':  a  name  of  the  Iroquois 
confederation).  leuontowanoit.  —  Weiser  (1748) 
in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5, 97, 1848.  Isonnontaana.— 
Barton,  New View.s,  app. ,  6, 1798.  Isonnontonant.— 
Hennepin.  Cont.  of  New  Discov.,  93, 1698.  Isoaon- 
touaaat.— La  Honton  (1703)  as  quoted  by  Pownall 
(1764)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  896, 1866.  Jen- 
eckawt.— Dalton  (1783)  In  Mass.  Hist.  ^.  Coll., 
lat  8.,  Z.  123,  1809  (misprint).  Jenontowanot.— 
Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.  1877,  xxvi,  852, 1878. 
leaekeM.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  iv,  128, 
1758  (misprint).  K&n-t^wi'-ki.— ten  Kate,  Syno- 
nymie,  11,  1884  (Cherokee  name).  Vation  de  la 
Orande  Hoatacne.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1669.  16,  1858  (cf. 
norunUowan).  .Vo>>to-wa-ka.— Hewitt,  Seneca  MS. 


vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1888  (Ttucarora  name).  Votta- 
wafeea.— Olen  (1750)  quoted  in  Conover,  MS.  Kan. 
and  Geneva.  Nan-da-wa'-o-ao.— Morgan,  League 
Iroq.,51,1861  ('the  great  hUl  people':  own  name). 
VuBdawaroBaa.— Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.S.  1877, 
XXVI,  852,  1878.  Han'diwe'fl.— Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  609,  1900  (Cherokee  name,  sing, 
form;  vL  Ani''N(in'cUlwf'0, above).  Voadowaga.— 
QatBchet,  Seneca  MS.,  1883.  Ondawaffaa.— Treaty 
(1789)  in  Am.  St  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  612,  1882 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Onondaga). 
OnQfhkaurydaaag.— Weiser  (1748)  in  Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  5,  97,  1848  (name  of  a  chief) .  Onunda- 
waga.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  199,  1864. 
Oauatawakaa.— Hale,  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  Mar.  6, 
1879.  Oaaikaaaa.— Gatschet,  Fox  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
1882  (Fox  name;  applied  also  to  all  the  Six 
Nations:  plural,  Ossikannehak).  Oueatoooro- 
Boaa.— Champlain  (1616),  (Euvres,  vi,  143,  1870. 
Padowagaa.— Drake,  Bk.  inds.,  x,  1848  (misprint 
for  Nadowagas).  Paiaaaa,  Lea.— Green halgh 
(1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc,  Col.  Hist.,  lll,  262,  1853(80 
called  by  French).  Sanaager*.— Brickell,  N.  C. 
820,1737.  SantSeroBoaa.— Jes.  Kel.  1643,  61,  1858. 
Beaaeeas.— Brock holls  (1682)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  xni,  6&5, 1881.  8eaaeaes.~Writer  of  1676  In 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix,  167,  1871.  Beaa- 
ears.— Mason  (1684 )  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  II,  200. 
1827.  Benaeas.  -  Weiser  ( 1748)  in  Thwaites,  Early 
West.  Trav..  I,  31.  1904.  Seaakees.— Niles  (1760) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s.,  v,  832,  186L 
Seaeoaes.— Ooxe,  Carolana,  65.  1741.  Beneeaa.— 
Brockholls  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Xill, 
666,  1881.  Benecoa.— Council  of  1726  In  N.  C.  Rec.. 
II,  640. 1886.  Beaeokes.— Winthrop  (1664)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vi.  531,  1863.  Beaeoquea.— 
Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ill, 
251,  1863.  Beaegars.— Brickell  (1737)  in  Haywood, 
Tenn.,  224. 1823.  Beaekaas.^Esnauts  and  Rapilly 
map,  1777.  Beaekaes.— Bellomont  (1698)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IV,  870,  1854.  Beaekaa.— Dongan 
(ca.  1687),  ibid.,  in,  428,  1853.  Beaekiet.—Louis 
XIV  Q699),  ibid..  IX.  698,  1855.  Beaekers.— Ibid., 
697.  Beaekes.— Dongan  (1687),  ibid.,  in,  614,  1858. 
Beaekiea.— Livingston  (17'20),  Ibid.,  v,  666.  1855. 
Beaekoes.— Gale  (171L)  in  N.  C.  Rec.,  I,  828,  1886. 
Beaeqnaea.— Ingoldsby  (1691)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  Ill,  792, 1853.  Beaequaa.—Spotswood  (1712) 
in  N.  C.  Rec.,  1. 861. 1886.  Beaequet.— Greenhalgh 
(1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in.  252. 1863.    Beae- 

Siiois. — Conover,  MS.  Hist,  of  Kanadesaga  and 
eneva (old  form).  Beaioaet.— Pateshall  (1684)  in 
Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v.  90, 1857.  Beaikers.— Marshe 
(1744)  in  Mass.  Hist.  S<x'.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  vil,  197, 1801. 
Beaaanra.— Cntesby,  Nat.  Hist.  Car.,  ii,  xiii.  1748. 
Bennakas.~Colden ,  Five  Nations.  42,  1727,  quoted 
in  Conover,  MS.  Kanadesaga  and  Geneva.  Benaa- 
ker«.—Pen hallow  (1699)  in  N.  H.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll., 
I,  184,  1824.  Beaaecaa.— Map  of  1614  (?)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I,  1866.  Seaaeoea.— Council  of  • 
1725  In  N.  C.  Rec.,  II,  670. 1886.  Benaeohes.— Pen- 
hallow  (1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.  41, 1824. 
Beaaeckes.--(3llnton  (1746)  in  N.  Y  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VI,  276,  ia55.  Benaedtt.— Livingston  (1698),  ibid., 
IV,  341, 1861.  Beaaekaes.— Livingston  (1691),  ibid., 
781.  Beaaekaa.— Dongan  (1687),  ibid.,  in,  476, 
1853.  Beaaekeea.— Docum  en  t  oi  1712,  ibid . .  v,  688, 
1856.  Beaaekies.— Livingston  (1720).  Ibid.,  669. 
Beaaeks.— Dudley  (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  s.,  VIII,  244,  1819.  BeaBekna.— Ibid.  Beaae- 
quaaa.— Conover,  MS.  HL«t.  of  Kanadesaga  and 
(ieneva  (old  form).  SdaBMueas.— Document  of 
1656  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv,  874;  1888. 
BeBBequee.— Livingston  (1691),  ibid.,  in,  782,  1853. 
BeaBidcea.— Salisbury  (1678),  ibld..xin,  631,  1881. 
Beaaioka.— Document  of  1698,  ibid.,  iv,  337,  1854. 
BeaoBtouaat.— Tonti  (1689)  In  Margry,  D^c,  in, 
564,  1878.  Beaottoway.— Document  of  1713  in 
N.  C.  Rec.,  II,  1,  1886.  Bha-de-ka-roa-gea.— Ma- 
cauley,  N.  Y.,  il.  176,  1829  (a  chiefs  name). 
Bhiaikea.— Livingston  (1711)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  V,  272. 1856.  Biaaekees.— Albany  Conference 
(1787).  ibid.,  vi.  99,  1856.  Bikae.— Gatschet,  Pota- 
watomi  MS..  1878  (Potawatomi  name;  plural, 
Sekne-eg).  BinuBagoaa.— Marti n,N.C.,i,l!»,  1829. 
Biaacka.— Phillips  (1692)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
Til.  837. 1863.  Buiagars.— Brickell,  N.  C.  283, 1737. 
BiBakees.--Dongan  (1687)  in  N.  Y.Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
in,  474,    1853.      Biaakera.— (k>nover,    MS.    Hist. 
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Kanadesaga  and  Geneva  (old  form).  Bineeas.— 
Document  of  1687  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in, 
609,  1853.  Bineoket.— Andros  (1688),  ibid.,  555. 
BinekM,— Albany  Conference  (1746),  ibid.,  vi,  817, 
1865.  Sinekeet.— ClarkBon  (16^),  ibid.,  iv, 45, 1854. 
BinekM.— Maryland  Treaty  (1682),  ibid.,  ni,  821, 
1858.  Binekiai.— Schuyler  (Vm)  quoted  by  Con- 
over,  MS.  Kanadesafira  and  Geneva.  Binakt.— 
Bellonont  (1700)  quoted  by  Conover,  ibid.  Bine- 
qu6i.— Androe  (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  iii. 
2n,1853.  Biiiioa.—Bartram,Trav.,  872, 1792.  Bioi- 
cae«.— Dongan  (ca.  1686)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
III,  894,  1858.  Binicker.— Weiser  (1787)  In  School- 
daft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  332, 1854.  Biniken.— Weiser 
(1787)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  6,  97  J848. 
Biniques.— Andros  (1676)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 

XII,  558,  1877.  Bixmafert.— Lawson  (1709),  N.  C, 
77,  1860.  BinnakeM.— Dongan  (1687)  quoted  by 
Parkman,  Frontenac,  160, 1888.  Blniutkert.— Docu- 
ment of  1687  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ill.  481. 1868. 
Bianakn.— Ibid.  Binaaquet.— Ibid..  432.  8inB«- 
oas.— Ix)velace  (1669)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes 
Hudson  R.,  68,  1872.  Bianeohe.— Albany  Confer- 
ence (1728)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Htet,  v,  867  1886. 
Bianeck.— Document  of  1699,  ibid.,  iv,  579,  1854 
Binaeok»t.— Ft  Orange  Conference  (1660),  ibid., 

XIII,  184.  1881.  Bianeoo.— Herman  (1681),  ibid., 
XII,  664, 1877.  Biaaeous.— Beeckman  (1661),  ibid., 
844.  Bianedowaae.— Writer  of  1673,  ibid..' II,  594, 
1858.  Bianek.— Livingston  (1687).  ibid.,  iii.  445, 
1853.  BianekaM.— Document  of  1688.  Ibid.,  565. 
Biaaekas.— Durant(1721).  Ibid.,  v,  5H9, 1855.  Bia- 
aekees.— Burnet  (1720),  ibid.,  v,  577. 1855  Biaae- 
keai.— Document  of  1657.  ibid.,  xiii,  73, 1881.  Bia- 
aeket.— Ibid.,  72.  Biaaekiet.— Schuyler  (1720), 
ibid.,  v,  542,  1855.  BiaaekU.— Livingston  (1699), 
ibid.,  IV,  597, 1854.  Biaaekns.— Document  of  1659, 
ibid.,  XIII,  113,  1881.  Biaaeqart.— Conover,  MS. 
Hist  Kanadesaga  and  Geneva  (old  form).  Bia- 
aeqoaas.— Gouvemour  (1690)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  III.  714,  1853.  Blanequeas.— Ibid.,  xiv.  873, 
1883.  BiBaMaois.-<k>nover.  MS.  Kanadesaga  and 
"  old  •       '      —     •  -- 


Geneva  (old  form).  Siaaioars.— Dontran 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  in,  516,  1858.  Blaai- 
oas.— Nottingham  (1692 ) .  ibid.,  823.  Biaaiehees.— 
Schuyler  (1720).  ibid.,  v.  549,  1855.  Biaaiokes.— 
Bellomont  (1698),  ibid., iv, 420, 1854.  Biaaioklas.— 
Vailiant  (1688),  ibid.,  in,  523.  1853.  Biaaiokt.— 
Dongan  (1687),  ibid.,  516.  Biaaious.— Herrman 
map  (1673)  in  Maps  to  accompany  the  Rept  of 
the  Comrs.  on  the  Bndry.  Line  bet.  Va.  and  Md., 
1873.  Biaaikaw.— Livingston  (1691J  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Ck)l.  Hist.,  Ill,  782, 1853.  Biaaikes.— ^lamison  ( 1697), 
ibid.,  IV,  295,  18M.  Biaaiques.— Andros  (1676), 
Ibid.,  XII,  558,  1877.  Biaaodowaaaes.  — Dellius 
(1697).  ibid.,  IV.  280.  1854.  Biaaodwaaaat.— Ibid.. 
279.  Biaaoket.— Schuyler (1687 ). ibid.,  111,478. 1858. 
Biaaoadewaaaat.— Blakiston  (1691) ,  ibid.,  788, 1853. 
Biaodouwas.— McKenney  ana  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
ni,  79,  1854.  Biaodowaaaes.— Maryland  treaty 
(1682)  in  N.  Y  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  in,  821, 1853.  Biaon- 
dowaas.— Colden  (17271,  Five  Nations,  42,  1747 
(here  used  for  a  part  of  the  tribe,  probably  tho^e 
at  Nundawao) .  Saieket.— Maryland  treaty  (1682) 
in N.  Y.  Doc.  (:ol.  Hist.,  in,  822,  1853.  Boaaoatoeh- 
roaaoat.— J&i.  Rel.  16.>4,  8,  1858.  Boaaoatoeroa- 
Boas.— I  bid .,  1 657 , 2, 1 K58.  Boaaoatouaheroaaoai.  — 
Ibid.,  1653,  18.  1858.  Boaaoatoaeroaaoai.— Ibid.. 
1648, 46, 1858.  Boaaoatovaaa.— Coxe,  Carolana,55, 
1741.  BoBOBtoerrhoao&t.~Jes.  Rel.  1635,  34.  1858. 
BoaoBt8aeroBOBt.— Ibid. ,  1646, 3, 1 858.  Boaoatoiiaah- 
rroBoa.—lbid..  1637,  111.  1858.  BoBOBtouaaa.-- Den- 
onville  (1685)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix.  282, 1855. 
BoaoatouehroaoB.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  35,  1858.  Boaoa- 
toaoBi.— Colden  (1724)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  V, 
727,  1855.  BoBoatrerrhoBOBs.— Jes.  Rel.  1636,  24, 
1858.  BoBtouaheroBBoas.— Ibid.,  1652,  36,  1858. 
BoatoakoiroBOB.— Sagard,  Hist  Can.  (1632),  iv, 
1866.  BoatouhouethoBoas.— Ibid.,  n,  834,  1866. 
B8Bt8aroBOBt.— Jes.  Rel.  1646,  84,  1858.  Bua- 
aekes.— Livingston  (1711)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  v,  272,  1865.  Byaeck.— Bellomont  (1700), 
ibid., iv,718, 1854.  Byaek.— Ibid., 750.  Byaekeei.— 
Carr  (16W),  ibid.,  in,  74, 1853.  Byaekes.— Bavard 
(1689),  ibid.,  621.  Byaicks.  —  Ortwright  (1664), 
ibid.,  67.  Byaaekes.  —  Lovelace  (1669),  ibid., 
XIII,  423,  1881.  Byaaeks.— Ibid.,  428.  Te-eB-aea- 
hofh-huut— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  n,  176,  1829  (func- 
tional  name).    Te-how-aea-ayo-haat — Ibid.,  186. 


TeaoatowaBoi.^Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5,  4,  1848. 
Tl"-kwi'.— Hewitt,  infn,  1886  ('I  do  not  know': 
Tuscarora  nickname  for  the  Seneca,  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  use  of  this  expression 
by  the  latter  tribe).  TioaioBkofariwe.— Pyrlseus 
(ca.  1750)  quoted  in  Am.  Antiq.,  iv,  75,  1882  (a 
chiefs  name).  Toe-aeB-hogh-huat — Macaulev, 
N.  Y.,  II,  186,  1829.  ToadasiaBt.— Cartler  (1585), 
Bref  R6cit,  69,  1868  (identical:  Hewitt  considers 
this  form,  Toudaman,  and  Trudaman  in  Cartier, 
to  be  corruptions  of  Tsonondowanen,  which  he 
says  was  applied  to  the  Onondaga  as  well  as  to  the 
Seneca).  Toaaoatoias.— Pouchot  map  (1758)  In 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  X,  694.  1858.  Toudamaat.— 
Cartier  (1685),  Bref  fecit,  59,  1«63  (identical?). 
To-w»"-k4'.— Hewitt,  Seneca  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K., 
1888  (common  Tuscarora  name,  abbreviated  from 
No"towAka).  TrudaaMuu.— Cartier  (1635).  Bref 
R6clt,  29, 1868.  Ts-ho-ti-BOB-do-wi"-gft'.— Hewitt, 
inf'n,  1886  (name  used  by  the  tribe;  singular, 
Tshonondowaga).  Tsoaaataaoa.  —  Jefferys,  Fr. 
Doms.,  pt.  l,map,1761.  TsoaaoBthoaaas.— Ibid.,49. 
T.  Boa-aoBthaaBS.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  n,  176, 1829. 
T.  BoBBoataaaas. — I  bid .  TsoBaoBtonaas.  —J  es.  Rel. 
1669,  16,  1868.  TsoBoathoaaas.— Am.  Pioneer,  ii, 
192. 1848.  TsoBOBtooas.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Com- 
pend.,  635.  1878.  TsoBoatouaas.— Lahontan,  New 
Voy.,  I,  map,  1703.  TsoBoatowaas.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  326,  1867.  Tsoaothoaaas.— Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  xi,  1848.  Tsoaoathoasaaa.—Boudinot 
Star  in  the  West,  129,  1816.  Tadaoiaaat.— Cartier 
(1686),  Bref  Rdcit  29, 1868. 

Seneoa  ( VsCifnigt^  not  translatable,  bnt 
it  has  no  relation  to  the  Iroquois  tribal 
name).  A  former  important  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Keoweer.,  about  the  mouth 
of  Conneross  cr.,  in  Oconee  co.,  8.  C. 
Hopewell,  the  country  seat  of  General 
Pickens,  where  the  famous  treaty  was 
made  in  1785,  was  near  it,  on  the  s.  side 
of  the  river. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  522,  1900. 

Seaaekaw.— Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887. 
Siaioa.— Bartmm,  Travels,  872, 1792 

Seneca  Town.  A  former  village  of  Min- 
goe,  occupied  by  the  remnant  of  Logan's 
band,  situated  on  the  e.  side  of  Sandusky 
r.,  in  Seneca  CO.,  Ohio,  probably  opposite 
Ft  Seneca,  established  during  the  war  of 
1812.  It  was  on  a  tract  of  40,000  acres  in 
Seneca  and  Sandusky  cos.,  30,000  acres  of 
which  were  granted  the  '*  Senecas  of  San- 
dusky,'* so  called,  by  treaty  of  Sept.  29, 
1817,  and  10,000  acres  by  treaty  of  Sept. 
17,  1818.  By  treaty  of  Feb.  28,  1831, 
these  Indians  ceded  their  Ohio  lands  to 
the  United  States  and  removed  to  the 
Neosho  r.,  Ind.  Ty. 

Seneca  {Se-ne-ku\  probably  f rom  7!:en- 
o-cti/,  which  was  perhaps  the  aboriginal 
name. — Bandelier).  A  former  pueblo  of 
the  Piro,  13  m.  below  Socorro,  N.  Mex., 
on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  at  the 
site  of  the  present  village  of  San  Antonio. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of 
San  Antonio  de  Senecii  founded  in  1629 
by  Fray  Antonio  de  Arteaga  and  Fray 
Garcfa  de  Ziiiliga,  or  de  San  Francisco 
(who  died  at  El  Paso  and  was  buried  at 
Senecu  in  1673),  and  contained  the  first 
church  and  monastery  erected  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New 
Mexico.  Regarding  the  fate  of  the  village, 
Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  260, 
1892)  says:    "On  the  2M  of  Jan.  1676, 
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the  ApacheB  sarprised  the  pneblo  of 
Senecu,  killed  its  missionary,  Fr&y  Alonzo 
Gil  de  A  Vila,  and  slaughtered  so  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  all  aged  and  both  sexes 
that  the  survivors  fled  in  dismay  to  So- 
corro, and  the  pueblo  remained  forever 
deserted."  Not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Senecu  (see  Senecu  del  Sur)  below  El 
Paso,  in  Chihuahua,  which  was  settled 
about  1680  by  fugitive  Piro  and  Ti^ 
from  New  Mexico,  some  of  them  bemg 
from  the  older  Senecu.  See  also  Piros; 
Pueblos.  (p.w.  H.) 

CenecQ.— Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  310,  1869. 
Beneooey.— New  Mez.  Doc.  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Max.,  171,  1889  (identical?).  Baa- 
Antonio  de  Seneon.— Benavides,  Memorial,  19, 1630. 
Bant  Antonio  do  Senecu.— Blaeu.  Atlas,  Xli,  61, 1667. 
8.  AntoinedeBeneoQ.— De  riale,  Map  Am.  Sept.,1700. 
B.  Antonio.— D'Anville.  Map  N.  A.,  Bolton's  ed., 
1752.  B.  Antonio  de  Benaoa.-— Crepy,  Map  Am6r. 
Sept.,  1783  (?).  8.  Antonio  de  Benoen.— Brfon  de  la 
Tour,  Map  r  Amdr.,  1779.  B.  Antonio  de  Beneoi.— 
Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  B.  Antonio  de 
Benecu.— De  I'lale.  Carte  Mexique  et  Floride,  1703. 
Benaou.— Davis,  El  Gringo,  123, 1867.  Bene.— Doc. 
of  17th  cent,  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  251,  1892.  Beneoa.— Columbus  Mem. 
Vol.,  166,  1893  (misprint).  Beneou.— Benavides, 
Memorial,  14, 1630.  St. Antonio.— Shea, Cath. Miss., 
80,  1855.  B*  Antony.— Kitchin.  Map  N.  A..  1787. 
Zen-een.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  nr, 
247,  1892  (Senec\5,  or).  Zennecu.— Soils  Miranda 
(1676)  quoted  by  Bandelier.  ibid.,  ill,  131, 1890. 

Seneca  del  Bar  (Span.:  'Senecu  of  the 
South').  A  pueblo  on  the  s.  e.  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  few  miles  below 
El  Paso,  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  inhab- 
ited by  the  last  remnant  of  the  Piro 
and  Tigua  who  escaped  from  Senecu.  N. 
Mex.,  during  an  Apache  outbreak  in  1675, 
or  who  were  taken  there  from  Isleta, 
Socorro,  and  Alamillo  by  Gov.  Otermin 
on  his  retreat  from  Santa  F6  during  the 
Pueblo  revolt  of  1680.  The  mission  of 
San  Antonio  was  established  there  in 
1682.  The  natives  have  practically  lost 
their  language  and  are  almost  completely 
"Mexicanized."  (f.  w.  h.) 

Oinecu.— Ewudero,  Not.  Nuevo-M6x.,  14,  1849. 
lenecu.— Siguenza  (1691-93)  quoted  by  Busch- 
mann,  Neu- .Mexico,  264,  1858.  Jenecu.— Busch- 
munn,  ibid.,  249.  San  Antonio  of  Sinolu.— Cru- 
zate  (1685)  as  quoted  by  Davis,  Span.  Ck>nq.  N. 
Mex.,  337,  1869  ("supposed  to  be  the  same"). 
San  Antonio  Seneoa.- Ward  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1867, 
213. 1868.  Saneca.- Morse.  Hist.  Am.,  map.  1798. 
Beneco.— Calhoun  (1849)  inCal.  Me88.andCk)rre8p., 
216, 1850.  Benecfi.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  684,  1736. 
Binecu.— Bartlett,Pers.Narr.,  1. 149,1864.  Binicu.— 
Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist..  259.  Apr.  1882  (Sine- 
cd,  or). 

Senedo.  According  to  Peyton  (Hist 
Augusta  Co.,  6,  1882),  a  tribe  formerly 
on  the  N.  fork  of  Shenandoah  r.,  Va., 
and  exterminated  by  the  Southern  In- 
dians in  1732.  The  statement  is  of  doubt- 
ful authenticity,  (j.  M.) 

Senega.  The  ** Seneca  snakeroot**  (Po- 
lygala  senega) ^  from  which  the  Indians, 
and  after  them  the  whites,  prepared  a 
remedy  for  snake  bites,  etc. ;  from  Seneca^ 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Five  Nations  of  the 
Iroquois.  The  siniga  of  Cherokee  is  prob- 
ably the  same  word.  (a.  f.  c.) 


Senettnn  ( Se-n^-tdn) ,  A  band  or  village 
of  the  Chastacosta  on  Rogue  r.,  Greg.— 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  234, 
1890. 

Sei^jextee.  A  Salish  tribe  formerly  re- 
siding on  both  sides  of  Columbia  r.  from 
Kettle  falls  to  the  Canadian  boundary; 
they  also  occupied  the  valley  of  Kettle  r., 
Kootenav  r.  from  its  mouth  to  the  first 
falls,  and  the  region  of  the  Arrow  lakes, 
Brit.  Col.  In  lS)9  those  in  the  United 
States  numbered  342,  on  the  Colville  res.. 
Wash. 

Lake  Indians.— Parker,  Journal,  298,  1840.  BaT- 
ayes  of  the  Lake.— De  Smet,  Letters.  37,  1843. 
Ben-i-Jex-tee.— Wlnans  in  Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.,  22, 1870. 
Binatehent.— Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  ii,  172, 190, 1855. 
Binuitskittuz. —Wilson  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
292, 1866.  B-na-a-ohilnt.  —Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.  1891,  sec.  ii,  6. 1892. 

Senikave.     A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 

Xon  the  mainland  opposite  Sledge  id., 
ka.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

8eni»08  ( Span. ,  probably  referringeither 
to  ceniza,  *  ashes,  or  to  cenizOf  the  white 
goose-foot,  a  plant).  A  former  tribe  in 
N.  E.  Mexico,  probably  Coahuiltecan, 
which  was  drawn  from  Kuevo  Leon  and 
in  1698  gathered  into  mission  San  Antonio 
Galindo  Moctezuma.  n.  of  Monclova. 
Oenisoa.— Revillagigedo,  Carta,  MS.,  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  611. 1886. 

Senktl  (Senxi),  A  Bellacoola  village 
near  the  mouth  of  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit  Col., 
**about  1  m.  above  Nuxa''lk*!." 
BEnqtL-Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  8, 
1891.  BBnxL.— Boa.s  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  49,  1900.  Bnihtlimih.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  122b,  1884  (perhaps  refers  to 
SnQTele,  another  town;  t»tA=' people  of). 

Sennenes.  A  Costanoan  division  or  vil- 
lage in  California. — Engelhardt,  Francis- 
cans in  Cal.,  331,  1897. 

Senobe.    See  Sannup. 

Bentethltim  ( S^-t^gi-i'An) .  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tututni  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue 
r.,  Oreg.  Schumacher  (Bull.  Geol.Surv., 
31,  187/)  placed  it  at  the  mouth  of  Rogue 
r.,  making  its  inhabitants  a  part  of  the 
Tshemetunne. — Dorseyin  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  236, 1890. 

Bepascoot.  A  former  band  called  Mun- 
see,  but  probabl  v  a  part  of  the  Wappinger, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Hudson  r. ,  at  Rhmebeck, 
Westchester  co.,  N.  Y  — Schoolcraft  in 
Proc.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.,  ii,  103,  1844. 

Bepawi.  A  pueblo  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Tewa  in  the  valley  of  El  Rito  cr., 
on  the  heights  above  the  Ojo  Caliente  of 
Joseph,  and  5  m.  from  the  Mexican  set- 
tlement of  El  Rito,  N.  N.  Mex.  Bandelier 
(Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  61,  1890;  iv,  51 
et  seq. ,  1892)  regards  its  ruin  as  the  largest 
in  New  Mexico. 

Be-pa-na.— Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  iv,  17,  1892.  Be- 
pa-ue.— Ibid.,  51.  Bepawi.— Hewett  in  Bull.  82, 
B.  A.  £.,  40, 1906. 

Sepawn.    See  Supaum. 

Beping.    The  Painted  Eagle  clan  of  the 
Tewa  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  N.  Mex. 
Bepi»-td^— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  850,  1896 
(<a<5a= 'people'). 
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Sepon.    See  Supawn. 

Sepori.  A  former  Pima  settlement  in 
Arizona,  s.  of  Gila  r. ,  probably  near  the 
Sonora  boundary.  It  contained  80  fam- 
ilies in  1871. 

Bepori.— Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1763),  162,  1863.  Bo- 
pori.— Ibid.,  193.  Topony.—Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.  1871, 
865, 1872  (misprint). 

Seppock.    See  Shoe-pack, 
SeqnalliBere.    See  Sequareesere. 
Seqaan.    A   small    Diegueilo   band  in 
Sweetwater  canyon,  20  m.  from  San  Diego, 
8.  Cal. ;  pop.  50  in  1883,  35  in  1891.    The 
name  is  now  given  to  a  reservation  of  640 
acres,  largely  of  non-arable  land,  110  m. 
from  Mission  Tule  River  Agency,  with 
34  people  in  1909. 
Baquan.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  84th  Cong,  3d  sess., 


133.  1857.  Bequan.— Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep. 
Mission  Inds.,  28, 1883.  Byouan.— Ind.  An.  Rep., 
II,  72, 1891.    Byquan.— Ibid.,  1902,  175. 1903. 


Seqnareeia,  Seqaareiere.  See  Saghwa- 
reesa. 

Seqnareesere.  An  Onondaga  chief  who 
joined  in  a  message  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1753,  was  at  a  treaty  in  Montreal  in  1756, 
and  a  council  at  Ft  Johnson,  N.  Y.,  in 
1757.  In  Aug.  1759  he  was  mentioned 
at  Oswego  as  old  Saquerisera,  an  Onon- 
daga sachem.  He  signed  the  treaty  nego- 
tiated at  Ft  Stanwix  in  1768,  and  bis 
name  appears  in  VVeiser's  list,  under  the 
form  Achseyquarresery,  of  those  in  au- 
thority in  1752  (Minutes  Prov.  Coun.  Pa., 
v,686,  1852-56).  In  1750  Cammerhoff 
cal  led  h  im  Sequal  lisere.  Of.  Saghwareemy 
Sakarissa,  (w.  m.  b.) 

Seqnidongqaee.  A  famous  Seneca  chief 
of  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution, 
called  also  Little  Beard,  and  living  at 
Little  Beard's  town,  now  Cuylerville, 
Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.  His  successor  in- 
herited both  names,  and  the  two  can  not 
always  be  distinguished.  Their  names 
appear  on  the  treaties  of  1790, 1797, 1815, 
and  1826,  in  various  forms,  as  Shecanach- 
wesch^ue,  Saheoouiaudonqui,  Sigwdah- 
sohgwin,  Checanadughtwo,  etc.  The  In- 
dian name  may  belong  to  the  later  chief 
alone,  who  is  described  as  having  been  be- 
low the  medium  height,  and  a  fluent 
speaker.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Beqnim.  A  Clallam  village  on  Squim 
bay  or  Port  Washington,  n.  w.  Wash.  In 
1887  Eel  Is  stated  that  there  were  about 
40  Indians  there,  mostly  old  people. 
Pt  aueen.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  450,  1854. 
Bequlm.— Eells  in  Smithson.  Rep.,  608.  1887. 
Bhkwin.— Gibbs.  Clallam  and  Lnmmi.  20,  18C3. 
Bqulmbay.— Gibbs  in  Pao.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  429, 1856. 
Bqidnbay.— Stevens,  op.  cit.  Bt-ttueen.— Gibbs  In 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  1. 429, 1855.  Bwimmith.— Elder  in 
Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.  1867,  87,  1868.  Toh-queen.— U.  8. 
Ind.  Treaties,  800,  1873.  'Washington  harbor.— 
Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  429,  1856. 

Sequoia.  The  big  tree  ( Sequoia  gigantea ) 
or  the  redwood  (a.  sempernreiis)  of  Cali- 
fornia: from  Sequoffa  (q.  v. ),  the  inventor 
of  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  whose  name  in 
the  Cherokee  language  is  Sikivdyt     From 


the  needles  of  the  sequoia  is  distilled  "se- 
quoiene".  (a.  f.  c.) 

Seqnoya.  Inventor  of  the  Cherokee 
alphabet,  born  in  the  ('herokee  town  of 
Taskigi,  Tenn.,  about  1760;  died  near 
San  Fernando,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  in 
Aug.  1843.  He  was  the  eon  of  a  white 
man  and  a  Cherokee  woman  of  mixed 
blood,  daughter  of  a  chief  in  Echota. 
Besides  his  native  name  of  Sikwayi,  or 
Sequoya,  he  was  known  as  George  Gist, 
otherwise  spelled  Guest  or  Guess,  the 
patronymic  of  his  father,  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  German  trader. 
He  has  also  been  claimed  as  the  son  of 
Nathaniel  Gist  of  Revolutionary  note. 
Sequoya  grew  up  in  the  tribe,  quite  un- 
acquainted with  English  or  civihzedarts, 
becoming  a  hunter  and  trader  in  furs. 
He  was  also  a  craftsman  in  silverwork, 
an  ingenioua  natural  mechanic,  and  his 


inventive  powers  had  scope  for  develop- 
ment in  consequence  of  an  accident  that 
befell  him  in  hunting  and  rendered  him 
a  cripple  for  life.  The  importance  of  the 
arts  of  writing  and  printing  as  instni- 
ments  and  weapons  of  civilization  be^an 
to  impress  him  in  1809,  and  he  studied, 
undismayed  by  the  discouragement  and 
ridicule  of  his  fellows,  to  elalx)rate  a  sys- 
tem of  writing  suitable  to  the  Cherokee 
language.  In  1821  he  submitted  his  syl- 
labary to  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  and 
on  their  approval  the  Cherokee  of  all 
ages  set  about  to  learn  it  with  such  zeal 
that  after  a  few  months  thousands  were 
able  to  read  and  write  their  language. 
Sequoya,  in  1822,  visited  Arkansas  to  in- 
troduce writing  in  the  Western  division 
of  the  Cherokee,  among  whom  he  took 
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nphispennanent  abode  in  1823.  Parts 
of  the  Bible  were  printed  in  Cherokee  in 
1824,  and  in  1828  The  Cherokee  Phcenix,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Cherokee  and  Eng- 
lish (see  Periodicdis)^  began  to  appear. 
Sequoya  was  sent  to  Washington  in  1828 
as  an  envoy  of  the  Arkansas  band,  in 
whose  affairs  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part, 
and  when  the  Eastern  Cherokee  joined  the 
old  settlers  in  the  W.  his  influence  and 
counsel  were  potent  in  the  oi^nization  of 
the  reunited  nation  in  Indian  Ter.  When, 
in  his  declining  years,  he  withdrew  from 
active  political  life,  speculative  ideals  once 
again  possessed  his  mind.  He  visited 
tribes  of  various  stocks  in  a  fruitless 
search  for  the  elements  of  a  common 
speech  and  grammar.  He  sought  also  to 
trace  a  lost  band  of  the  Cherokee  that,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  had  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi before  the  Revolution  and  wan- 
dered to  some  mountains  in  the  W.,  and 
while  pursuing  this  quest  in  the  Mexican 
sierras  he  met  his  death.  6ee  Mooney, 
Myths  of  the  Cherokee,  19th  Rep..  B.  A. 
E.,  108  et  seq.,  147, 148, 1900,  and  the  au- 
thorities therein  cited. 

Sequoya  League.  An  association  incor- 
porated **to  make  better  Indians;** 
named  in  honor  of  Sequoya,  the  ** Ameri- 
can Cadmus,**  and  founded  as  a  national 
oiganization  with  headquarters  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  in  1902,  by  Charles  F. 
Lnmmis,  in  consultation  with  other  per- 
sons throughout  the  country.  The  first 
work  of  the  league  was  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Wamer*s  Ranch  Com- 
mission, which  procured  a  model  reserva- 
tion for  300  Mission  Indians  evicted  from 
their  home  under  decision  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  The  league  also  secured 
revocation,  by  the  President,  of  the 
"hair-cut  order**  and  secured  several 
vital  reforms  in  agency  administration  in 
the  8.  W.  More  recentlv  (1904)  the 
league,  through  the  Los  Angeles  coun- 
cil, has  supplied  clothing,  bedding,  seed 
nrain,  and  ten  months*  rations  to  the 
Mission  Indians  of  the  ^\q  Campo  res- 
ervations in  San  Diego  co.,  Cal.,  and  has 
oi^nized  a  concerteJl  movement  for  the 
purchase,  by  the  Government,  of  ade- 
quate lands  for  these  Indians,  who  have 
been  practically  destitute  for  40  years. 
It  has  also  carried  to  headcjuarters  the 
caseof  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico, 
who  were  in  danger  of  losing,  through  a 
scheme  of  taxation,  the  lands  given  them 
by  the  Crown  of  Spain  and  respected 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  Spanish- 
American  rule.  The  aim  of  the  Sequoya 
League  is  to  oi^nize  public  opinion  to 
aid  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  to 
present  reliable  information  as  to  condi- 
tions in  the  field ;  and  by  proper  influence 
on  legislators  to  secure  legislation  with 
regard  to  the  Indians.  (c.  f.  l.  ) 


Sereoouteha.  A  village  mentioned  by 
Joutel  as  N.  or  n.  w.  of  the  Maligne  (Colo- 
rado) r.,  Texas,  in  1687.  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  him  by  the 
Ebaliamo  Indians,  who  were  probably 
aflSliated  with  theKarankawa.  The  local- 
ity was  controlled  generally  bv  Tonkawan 
tnbee.  Possibly  me  Terooodames  of  the 
Spaniards.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Feroonteluu — Charlevoix,  New  France,  Shea  ed.» 
IV,  78,  1870.  TerooQteha.— Joutel.  Journal.  Eng. 
trans.,  90,  1719.  Sereooutoha.— Joutel  (1687)  m 
Margry,  D^.,  in,  289,  1878.  TMp«ohotn  frer- 
entaaa.— Barcia,  Enaayo,  271,  1728  (:»TBepooen 
and  Serecoutcha). 

Seredka  ( Russian :  '  middle ' ) .  A  former 
Aleut  village  on  a  bay  of  that  name  in 
Akun  id.,  b.  Aleutians,  Alaska.  Pop.  16 
in  1834. 

Bayraidnattikoi.— Elliott.  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  225, 
1875.  8er0dki]i«koje.~Holmbenr,  Ethnog.  8kizz., 
map,  1855.  Beredaiiukoe. — Veniaminoff,  Zapiski, 
n.  202, 1840. 

Sermiligak.  The  northernmost  known 
village  of  the  northern  Rroup  of  East 
Greenland  Eskimo,  situated  on  Sermiligak 
fjord, lat  65°45^— RinkinDeutscheGeog. 
Blatt,  viii,  361,  1886. 

Sermilik.  The  most  southerly  village 
of  the  northernmost  group  of  East  Green- 
land Eskimo,  situat^  on  Sermilik  fjord, 
lat.  66*»  4(y.— Rink  in  Deutsche  Geog. 
Blatt,  VIII,  349,  1885. 

Serpent    See  Snake  Dance. 

Serpentine.  A  magnesium  silicate,  of 
greatly  varying  texture  and  color,  much 
used  by  the  native  tribes  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ornaments,  tobacco  pipes,  and 
ceremonial  objects.  It  is  too  soft  for 
making  effective  implements,  but  in  Cali- 
fornia it  was  much  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  small  vessels.  It  is 
usuallv  greenish  in  color,  although  red- 
dish, brownish,  and  grayish  hues  and 
mottled  effects  are  common.  The  distri- 
bution is  wide  and  the  deposits  are  ex- 
tensive, (w.  H.  H.) 

Serpent  Konnd.  A  remarkable  earth- 
work representing  a  serpent  and  usuallv 
designated  the  Great  Serpent  Mound; 
situated  on  Brush  cr.,  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio.  For 
an  illustration,  see  Mounds,  The  first  de- 
scription and  figure  of  this  ancient  work 
were  published  by  Squier  and  Davis  in 
1848(  Anc.  Mon.,  96-98,  pi.  xxxv).  It  was 
subsequently  repeatedly  described  and 
figured  after  what  was  given  by  Squier 
and  Davis,  until  a  new  drawing  and  de- 
scription by  MacLean  appeared  in  1885 
(Am.  Antiq.,  vii,  44-47),  and  by  Holmes 
in  1886  (Science,  viii,  Dec.  31).  The 
mound  is  on  the  middle  line  of  a  narrow, 
crescent-shaped  spur,  about  100  ft  high, 
flanked  on  one  side  by  Brush  cr.  and  on 
the  other  by  East  cr.  Commencing  with 
the  head,  which  is  at  the  very  point  of 
the  spur  and  is  partially  obliterated,  and 
proceeding  toward  the  tail,  one  comes 
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first  to  an  enlargement,  sug^^ive  of  the 
enlarged  neck  of  a  cobra;  tnis  is  formed 
by  an  outer  wall  on  each  side,  beginning 
at  the  small  head  and  uniting  in  the  rear. 
Within  is  an  inner  wall  inclosinfi;  a  small 
oval  space.  On  each  side  of  the  outer 
wall,  about  the  middle,  is  an  opening  or 
gateway,  and  back  of  the  interior  oval  is 
a  slightly  curved  cross  wall,  extending 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  From  the 
union  of  the  two  outer  walls  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail  the  serpent  body  is  represented 
by  a  single  embankment,  fairly  uniform 
in  size,  though  diminishing  gradually  to- 
ward the  tip,  having  serpentine  bends, 
and  ending  with  a  coil  of  two  complete 
turns.  The  height  of  the  embankment 
before  restoration  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Peabody  Museum  varied  from  2  to 
3J  ft,  and  probably  never  exceeded  4 
ft.  The  entire  length,  from  the  point  of 
the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  follow- 
ing the  curves  and  bends,  as  measured 
by  MacLean,  is  1,330  ft;  the  width  y^- 
ries  from  15  to  20  ft.  The  length  of  the 
oval,  as  given  bv  Squier  and  Davis,  is  160 
ft,  and  its  width  80  ft.  In  the  middle  is 
a  low  mound,  about  15  ft  in  diameter, 
which  has  been  partially  excavated, 
revealing  stones  in  the  center,  some  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  burned.  The 
serpent  form  is  so  accurately  imitated  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  object 
of  the  builders  to  represent  this  reptile. 
"Beginning  with  a  small  pit  at  the  ter- 
minal point,  we  follow  the  unfolding  coil 
for  two  full  turns,  and  then  advance  along 
the  body  to  its  highest  point  on  the  ridge. 
The  curves  are  strong  and  even,  and  the 
body  increases  gradually  in  height  and 
width  as  we  advance.  Upon  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  we  find  ourselves  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tb  ree  great  double  folds.  Follow- 
ing these,  we  descend  into  a  slight  sag 
.  .  .  and  ascend  again  slightly  to  a 
pointwhere  the  bodvstraightens  outalong 
the  ridge.  Beyond  this  we  reach  the 
curious  enlargement  with  its  triangular 
and  oval  enclosures**  (Holmes).  There 
is  nothing  to  be  found  to  indicate  the  1^^ 
of  MacL^n's  frog  or  the  winglike  pro- 
jections of  Squier  and  Davis's  figure.  The 
most  reasonable  suggestion  respecting  the 
enlargement  and  the  oval  is  that  of 
Holmes:  **  When  we  restore  the  neck  and 
head  of  the  reptile,  omitted  by  Squier  and 
Davis  and  misinterpreted  by  others,  the 
strange  oval  takes  the  position  of  the  heart, 
and  in  all  probability  marks  the  site  of 
the  ceremonies  that  must  have  been  con- 
nected with  this  work.'* 

The  land  on  which  the  Serpent  Mound 
is  situated  was  purchased  for  the  Peabod v 
Museum;  fences  were  built,  trees  planted, 
and  defaced  portions  of  the  artificial  work 
restored  and  sodded.  In  1900  the  trus- 
tees of  Harvard  College  deeded  the  prop- 
erty to  the  Ohio  Arcneological  and  His- 


torical Society,  to  which  it  now  belongs. 
The  most  accurate  drawing  is  that  by 
Holmes,  above  referred  to,  also  repro- 
duced in  the  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  493, 1894. 
See  Thomas,  Cat.  Prehist.  Works,  161, 
1891,  with  bibliography;  Reps.  Peabody 
Museum,  1899-1900,  etseq.;  Randall,  Ser- 
pent Mound,  1905.  (c-t.) 

Serpent  Piqn^.    See  Olabdlkehiche. 

Berper.  A  Yurok  village  on  Klamath 
r.,  N.  w.  Cal.,  about  25  m.  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Trinity,  or  5  m.  below  Kla- 
math P.  O. 

Schc-perrh.— Gibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  138. 1853.  Sehe-perrh.— Ibid.,  147.  Ber- 
per.—A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1906. 

Berranos  (Span.:  *highlanders',  *  moun- 
taineers * ) .  A  Shoshonean  division  with  a 
common  dialect,  centering  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardino mts.,  8.  Cal.,  N.  of  Los  Angeles, 
but  extending  down  Mohave  r.  at  least 
to  Daggett  and  n.  across  the  Mohave  des- 
ert into  the  valley  of  Tejon  cr.  They  also 
occupied  San  Bernardino  valley.  Fray 
Francisco  (larc^s,  in  1775-76,  aescribed 
the  Serranos  near  Tejon  cr.,  under  the 
name  Cuabajai  or  Cuabajay  (their  Mo- 
have name),  as  living  in  large  square 
communal  houses  of  tule  mats  on  a  frame- 
^  work  of  willow,  each  family  having  its 
'  own  fireplace;  they  made  small  baskets, 
flint  knives,  and  vessels  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  and  conducted  much 
trade  with  the  natives  of  the  coast  near 
Santa  Barbara.  One  of  their  rancherias 
Garc^s  named  San  Pascual.  The  Serra- 
nos on  the  upper  waters  of  Santa  Ana  r. 
he  called  also  by  their  Mohave  name, 
Jenequich  (Hanakwiche).  In  his  time 
these  were  approachable  "and  of  mid- 
dling good  heart;  they  are  of  medium 
stature,  and  the  women  somewhat  smaller, 
round-faced,  flat-nosed,  and  rather  ugly; 
their  custom  in  gentiledom  is  for  the  men 
to  go  entirely  naked,  and  the  women 
wear  some  sort  of  deerskin,  with  which 
they  cover  themselves,  and  also  some 
small  coat  of  otter  or  of  hare. ' '  The  same 
friar  visited  the  Serranos  of  Mohave  r., 
whom  he  designated  Befiem^  (from  Van- 
pume,  the  Mohave  name  of  this  branch). 
These  were  very  poor,,  but  possessed  bas- 
kets, otter  and  rabbit  coats,  and  some  very 
curious  snares  which  they  made  of  wild 
hemp.  They  subsisted  on  wild  game  and 
acorns.  **As  a  rule  they  are  very  effemi- 
nate, and  the  women  uncleanly,  but  all 
are  very  quiet  and  inoffensive."  The 
Serranos  formed  part  of  the  Indians 
brought  under  San  Gabriel  and  San  Fer- 
nando missions.  So  far  as  recorded  the 
villages  or  rancherias  of  the  Serranos 
were:  Homhoabit,  Jurumpa,  Juyubit, 
Muscupiabit,  San  Benito,  San  Gorgonio, 
San  Pascual,  Tolocabi,  and  Yucaipa.  In 
1885  there  were  390  Serranos  attached  to 
the  Mission  agency,  but  they  are  no  longer 
separately  enumerated. 
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BunmlBti.— Kioeber  inUniy.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth.,  iv,  134.  1907  (Gbemehuevi  name). 
B«nein<.— Cortez  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt. 
8,124,1856.  Braem{.--Garc«8(1776),  Diary .238. 1900 
(with  Panamlnt).  Beayeme.—Font,  map  ( 1777)  in 
Garc^s,  Diary,  1900.  06w-anf-a-ehem.— Barrows. 
Ethno.-Bot. Coahuilla,  19. 1900  (own  name).  Oua- 
b^ii.— (Jarc^s,  Diary.  445, 1900  (applied  by  Mo- 
have to  those  about  Tejon  er«;  from  Kuvahai- 
vima).  OualM^ay.— Ibid.,  269.  Oenionivhas.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  69,  1864.  Oenigneilu.— 
Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  441, 1860.  Oeaicoe- 
ches.— Garc^s,  (1776),  Diary,  428, 1900.  GeaifueL— 
Folsom,  Mexico,  map,  1842.  Oenigiuaht.— Tavlor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Feb.  21,  1862.  OidaBemuik.— 
Kioeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth., 
IV,  184, 1907  (Serranos  of  upper  Tejon  and  Paso  era. 
in  San  Joaquin  valley  drainage).  Oilddanuin.— 
Ibid.  Gitanemok.->Ibid.  Oitanemuk.— Ibid.  Oit- 
aBemam.— Ibid.  Haaakwiohe. — A.  L.  Kroeber, 
infn,  1906  (applied  by  some  Yuman  tribes). 
Haayuveche.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Arch,  and  Eth.,  iv,  185.  1907  (Mohave  name). 
Jaaeqaeile.— Pike,  Exped.,  3d  map.  1810.  Jeae- 
gaeohes.— Garc^,  op.  cit,  466.  Jenegueohi.—Font 
(1775-76)  quoted  by  Coues,  Garc^s  Diary.  261, 1900. 
Jeaaqoioaet.— Garcia,  op.  cit.,  218.  Jeaigueehe.— 
Ibid.,  444.  Jeaigueioh.— Font,  map  (1777),  ibid. 
Jeaigueih.—Buscnmann,  Spuren  der  Aztek  8pr., 
259/1854.  Jeaiguiah.— Warren  in  Pac.  R-  R.  Rep., 
XI,  pi.,  29-31, 1861.  Jaaiguis.— Mayer,  Mexico,  ii, 
a«,  1853.  Kaiviat-am.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Arch,  and  Eth..  viii,  35, 1908  (given  by  a  na- 
tive as  their  own  name;  from  kairch,  *  mountain*). 
Kuvahaivima.— Kroeber,  ibid.,  iv,  135,  1907  (Mo- 
have name  for  those  about  Tejon  cr.;  distinct  from 
Kuvakhye).  Maraagakh.— Kroeber,  ibid.,  133  (so 
called  by  their  southern  and  other  neighbors). 
Marayam.— Ibid.,  134  (Luisefio  name).  Mariaga- 
yam.— Boas  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  XLIV,261,  1895. 
Kariagiats.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub..  Am. 
Arch,  and  Eth.,  iv,  133,  135, 1907  (Chemehuevl 
name  for  those  8.  of  San  Bernardino  mts.). 
Mayaiatalap.— Ibid.,  131,  135  ('large  bows': 
name  given  to  Serranos  of  upper  Tejon,  Paso, 
and  possibly  Pastoria  crs.  by  southern  Yokuts). 
HohiaavanL— Ibid.,  189  (name given  to  themselves 
by  Monave  r.  Serranos).  Paaumiats.— Ibid..  134 
(namegiven  by  Chemehuevl  to  Serranos  N.of  San 
Bernardino  range  towardTehachapi  mts. ) .  Paaa- 
mits.— Ibid.  Pitaata.— Ibid.  (Chemehuevl  name 
for  those  n.  of  San  Bernardino  range  in  Mohave 
desert  and  on  Tejon  cr.).  ftuabajais.— Garcia, 
op. cit.,  801. 435.  Qaabaiay.~Ibid.,300.  8«rraa<M.~ 
Q&TC^  (1776),  Diary.  197  et  seq.,  1900.  Takhtam.^ 
(Jatschet  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  413,  1879 
(trans.:  'men').  Tamaakamyam.— Boas  in  Proc. 
A.  A.  A.  8.,  XLiv, 261, 1895  (so  called  by  the  related 
Agua  Calientes).  Tsaiqaaohes.— Cortez  (1799)  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  m,  pt.  8, 125,  1856.  Vaayume.— 
Kroeber,  op.  cit.,  185, 1907  (Mohave  name  for  Mo- 
have r.  Serranos).  Witaaghatal.— Ibid.  (Tuba- 
tulabal  name  for  Tejon  cr.  Serranos). 

Semniyattha.    See  Half  King. 

Servai.  A  Jova  pueblo  in  the  17th 
century  on  a  small  tnbutary  of  Rio  Yaqui, 
8.  E.  of  Nacori  (of  which  mission  it  was  a 
visita),  in  b.  Sonora,  Mexico.  According 
to  Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  56, 
60,  1890;  IV,  510,  1892)  it  became  Chris- 
tianized about  1645,  and  in  1678  contained 
262  inhabitants,  but  was  destroyed  by  the 
Suma  and  Jocome  in  1690. 
8aato  Tomas.— Orr»zco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  845, 1864. 
8aato  Tomas  de  8«reba.— Zapata  (1678)  quoted  by 
Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  iv,  511.  1892.  Baato  Tomas  de 
Borvas.— Doc.  of  18th  century,  ibid.  Serova.— Doc 
of  18th  century,  ibid.,  510.  Benras.— Bandelier, 
ibid.,  in,  66,  60,1890;  iv,  510, 1892. 

Seryioe  berry.    See  Saskatoon. 

Servnihainne.  A  pparentl  y  the  incorrect 
form  of  the  name  of  a  former  division  of 
the  Miwok  that  lived  between  Cosumne 
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and  Mokelumne  rs.,  CaL — Hale,  EthnoL 
and  PhiloL,  630,  1846. 

Seshart.  A  Nootka  tribe  on  Barclay 
sd.  and  Albemi  canal,  s.  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.  Its  septs,  according  to 
Boas,  are:  Hamevisath,  Kuaiath,  Kuts- 
semhaath,  Maktlaiath,  Nechimuasath. 
Neshasath,  Tlasenuesath,  Tseshaath,  ana 
Wanineath.  Their  principal  village  is 
Tsahahch.  Pop.  124  in  1909. 
8ehissatnoh.~Orant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Oeog.  Soc.,  298, 
1857.  Sos'h-aht.— Brit.  Col.  map.  1872.  So^ialit.— 
Sproat,  Savage  Life,  806, 1868.  Bhoohart— Mayne, 
Brit.  Col..  251, 1862.  8he-sha-aht.-<^n.  Ind.  Aff., 
1880,815.1881.  Siahat— Swan,MS.,B.A.E.  Bath- 
setts.— Je  wilt,  Narr.,  86,  repr.  1849.  Batsets.— 
Armstrong.Oregon,  186, 1857.  Ts'ioa'ath.— Boas  in 
6th  RepTN.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  81,  1890.  TsaMAt.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt  2,  77,  1906.  Tsaah-aht.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  188,  1888. 

Beshnkwa  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  Mexico,  the  exact  site  of 
which  is  not  known. 

Ba-ahia-qaa.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  nr, 
207, 1892.  Ba-aha-kwa.— Hodge,  field-notes,  B.  A 
E.,  1895. 

Bespe.  A  Chumashan  villa(B:e  said  by 
Indians  to  have  been  on  Sespe  cr.,  Ven- 
tura CO. ,  Cal.  Situated  near  San  Cayetano 
ranch,  Saticoy  r.,  20  m.  from  the  sea. 
B<-<k'-p9.~Hen8haw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Baapa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  July 
24,1868. 

Bestikiistiin  {S^'ti-ku'-stUn).  A  for- 
mer Takelma  village  on  the  s.  side  of  R(^ue 
r. ,  Oreg.  Distinct  from  Chasta,  Sesti,  and 
Chaatacosta.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  236,  1890. 

Besnm.  A  former  Maidu  village  on  the 
w.  side  of  Feather  r.,  just  s.  of  the  village 
of  Mimal,  in  the  present  Sutter  co.,  Cal. — 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii, 
map,  1905. 

Liahu.  —Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  460, 1874.  Baaam.— 
Chever  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  ii,  28, 1870.  Biaha.— 
Bancroft,  op.  cit.  Biaumi.— Curtin,  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1885. 

Betaaye  ( Se'-ta'a^-yh )  A  band  or  village 
of  the  Chastacosta  on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  234, 
1890. 

Betangya  ( Set-dngydy  *  Sitting  Bear' ) .  A 
noted  Kiowa  chief  and  mcwlicine-man, 
and  leader  of  the  principal  war  society 
of  the  tribe.  Commonly  known  to  the 
whites  as  Satank.  He  was  born  in  the 
Blackhills  region  about  the  year  1810, 
his  paternal  grandmother  having^  been  a 
Sarsi  woman.  He  became  prominent  at 
an  early  age,  and  is  credited  with  having 
been  a  principal  agent  in  negotiating  the 
final  peace  between  the  Kiowa  and  the 
Cheyenne  about  1840.  His  name  heads 
the  list  of  signers  of  the  noted  Medicine 
Lodge  treatv  of  1867.  In  1870  his  son 
was  killed  by  the  whites  while  raiding 
in  Texas.  The  father  went  down  into 
Texas,  gathered  the  bones  into  a  bundle, 
and  brought  them  back,  thenceforth 
carrying  them  about  with  him  upon  a 
special  norse  until  himself  killed  about 
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a  year  later.  On  May  17,  1871,  in  com- 
pany with  Settainte  (q.  v.)  he  led  an 
attack  on  a  wagon  train  in  Texas,  by 
which  7  white  men  lost  their  lives.  On 
making  public  boast  of  the  deed  to  the 
agent  at  Ft  Sill,  in  the  present  Oklahoma, 
shortly  afterward,  he  and  two  others 
were  arrested  by  mihtary  authority  to 
be  sent  to  Texas  for  trial.  Setangya, 
however,  refused  to  be  a  prisoner,  and 
deliberately- inviting  death,  sang  his  own 
death  song,  wrenched  the  fetters  from 
his  wrists,  and  drawing  a  concealed  knife 
sprang  upon  the  guard  and  was  shot  to 
death  by  the  troops  surrounding  him. 
He  was  buried  in  the  military  cemetery 
at  Ft  Sill.  (J.  M.) 

Betaslema  (*  people  of  the  rye  prairie' ). 
A  Yakima  band  formerly  living  on  Setass 
cr.,  a  w.  tributary  of  Yakima  r.  on  the 
Yakima  res.,  Wasn. 

Setasnra.  An  ancient  Jova  pueblo  at 
or  near  the  site  of  the  former  settlement 
of  Servas,  in  e.  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  was 
abandoned  prior  to  1678,  probably  on 
account  of  Apache  depredations. 
Betuura.— Zapata  (1678)  quoted  by  Bandeller  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  I  v,  511, 1892.  8«tusura.— Zapata 
(1678)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  513- 
14, 1884. 

Setauket  An  Algonquian  tribe  for- 
merly occupying  the  n.  shore  of  Suffolk 
CO.,  Long  ia.,  N.  Y.,  from  Stony  Brook  to 
Wading  r.  They  sold  their  last  remain- 
ing lands  in  1675. 

Satauket— Wood  quoted  by  Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii, 
252,  1829.  Seaquatalke.— Andres  (1675)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hi8t.,  XIV,  709, 1883.  SeaqueUlke.— Ibid. 
Beatakot.— Winthrop  (1673)  In  Mass.  Hist.  8oc. 
Coll.,  3d  8.,  X.  92,  1849.  Beataloott.— NIcolls  (1666) 
in  N. Y.  Doe.Col.Hist.,  Xiv, 576,1883.  Scatalcutt.— 
Doc.  of  1681,  ibid..  762.  Beatalkot.— Doc.  of  1673, 
ibid..  II.  602.1858.  8ea-Talkott.~Doc.of  1668, ibid., 
XIV,  605,  1883.  BeaUuook.~Doc.  of  1673,  ibid.,  ii, 
588, 1858.  BeaUok.— Topping(1675j,ibid.,xiv,708, 
1883.  BeaUake.— Doc.  oX  1676,  ibid.,  711.  Bea-tol- 
ootts.— Macauley,  N.  Y..  ii,  164, 1829.  BeeUoke.— 
Deed  of  1664  quoted  by  Thompson,  Long  Id.,  i, 
410,  1843.  Betaket.— Underbill  (1665)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  8.,  VII,  190,  1865.  Setaloket— 
Doc.  of  1673  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  II,  584, 1858. 
BeUuok.— Underbill  (1660)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  8.,  vii.  185,  1865.  BeUuk.— Record  of 
1661  quoted  by  Thompson,  Long  Id.,  l.  408,  1843. 
Betatiket.— Deed  of  1675  quotea  by  Thompson, 
ibid.,  264,  1839.  Betokctt.— Gardiner  (1660)  In 
Mass.  Hist.  S<k;.  Coll..  4th  s..  vii,  65,  1865. 
Betuket.— Winthrop  (ra.  1660),  ibid. 

Betanket    The  principal  village  of  the 
Setauket,  near  the  present  Setauket,  Long 
id.,  N.  Y. 
Betawkett.— Allyn  (1664)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 

HI,  86,  18.^3. 

Betlia  (SE/iia).  A  Bellacoola  town  at 
the  entrance  of  S.  Bentinck  Arm,  coast 
of  British  Columbia. 

BE'iia.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,48, 
1898.    BiUaece.— Whymper,  Alaska,  65, 1869. 

Betokwa.  A  former  village  of  the  Jemez, 
situated  about  2  m.  s.  of  their  present 

g>ueblo,  in  New  Mexico, 
etokwa.— HodKe,  field-notes,B.A.E.,1895.    B«-to- 
qoa.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Innt.  Papers,  iv,207, 1892. 

Beton  Lake.  The  local  name  for  a  bodj 
of  Upper  Lillooet  around  a  lake  of  this 


name  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia, 
subsequently  subdivided  into  the  Enias, 
Mission.  Niciat,  and  Schloss. 
Beaton  Lake.—Can.    Ind.  AfT.,  279.  1894.    B«toB 
Lake.— Ibid.,  1884, 190. 1885. 

Setii  ( S^iJtif  of  lost  meaning ) .  A  tradi- 
tional Cherokee  settlement  on  the  s.  side 
of  Valley  r.,  about  3  m.  below  Valley- 
town,  in  Cherokee  co.,  N.  C.  There  is  a 
mound  at  this  place. — Mooneyin  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  631,  1900. 

Betsnrgheake  (Se^-tsd-rxe-a^-oi^).  A  for- 
mer village  of  the  Chastacosta  on  Rogue 
r.,  Greg.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  234,  1890. 

Settainte.    See  Satanta, 

8etthatiin(^Se-t'ca^-t6n,  probably  *  where 
there  are  many  rocks').  A  band  of  the 
Chetco  on  the  s.  side  of  Chetco  r.,  Oreg.— 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  236, 
1890. 

Bettnlnshaa.    See  Old  Knife. 

Senvariti.  A  division  of  Ute  formerly 
occupying  the  Castle  valley  country  in 
w.  central  Utah.  Powell  found  144  on 
the  Uinta  res.  in  1873.  They  are  now 
grouped  with  other  bands  under  the 
name  of  Uinta  Indians. 
AaivoriohM.— Collins  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  125, 1861. 
OheTeriehes.— Simpson  (1859),  Rep.  of  Expl.  Across 
Utah,  85,  459.  1876.  Oiba-richet.— Graves  in  Ind. 
AfT.  Rep.,  886, 1864.  Elk  Mountain  TJtea.— Head  in 
Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1867,  174,  1868.  Elk  Mountain 
Tutat.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  578,  1861.  Fiah 
TJtes.— Tourtellotte  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  142,  1870. 
Beu-a-rit».— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42, 48d  Cong.,  Istsess.,  14, 
1874.  BeuT-a-rit».— Powell  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1873, 
42, 1874.  Bhe-ba-retohes.— Head  in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep.. 
149, 1868.  Bheberetohes.— Tourtellotte  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  142, 1870.  Bhe-be-riohes.— Powell  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1874,  41,  1875.  Bhe-be-Uoher.— Tourtel- 
lotte  in  fnd.  Aff.  Rep.  1869.  281, 1870.  Buivirits.— 
Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S..  363,1877. 

Beve^e.  A  former  to w n,  apparently  un- 
der Oneida  jurisdiction,  situated,  accord- 
ing to  the  Brion  de  la  Tour  map,  1781, 
a  short  distance  above  Owego,  on  the 
w.  side  of  the  e.  branch  of  Susquehanna 
r.,  N.  Y. 

Seven  Connoil  Fires.  The  league  of  the 
Dakota  (q.  v. )  existing  previous  to  the 
migration  of  the  Teton  from  Minnesota 
to  Missouri  r.,  and  commemorated  later 
in  ceremony  and  tradition.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  league  in  the  order  of  sen- 
iority were:  1.  Mdewakanton;  2.  Wah- 
pekute;  3.  Sisseton;  4.  Wahpeton;  5. 
Yankton;  6.  Yanktonai;  7.  Teton.  The 
Assiniboin,  who  had  separated  from  the 
Yanktonai  before  the  historic  period, 
constituted  a  distinct  and  hostile  tribe. 

iohinti  Bh&k&in.— Long.  Exped.  St  Peter's  R.,  i.  377. 
1824  ( '  nation  of  seven  fi  res ') .  Ochente  Bhakoans.  — 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  121, 1836. 
Ooheti  Bhaowni.— Warren,  Dncota  Country,  16, 
1^56.  Beven  Oounoil  Firet.— Ibid.  Beven  Firet.^ 
Gallatin,  op.  cit. 

Beven  Hoases.  A  former  Delaware  vil- 
lage in  Beaver  co..  Pa.,  near  the  lord  of 
Beaver  cr.  just  al)ove  the  mouth.  About 
7  houses  remained  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Indians  at  Bushy  Run  in  1763,  when  they 
forsook  all  their  settlements  in  this  part 
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of  the  country. — Smith,  Bouquet  Exped., 
10,  1766. 

Seven  Islands.  A  Montagnais  trading 
and  mission  station  on  the  n.  shore  of  the 
^If  of  St  Lawrence,  near  the  mouth  of 
Moisie  r.,  Quebec.  In  1884  the  inhabit- 
ants numbered  269;  in  1909,  360. 
Sept  Iftles.— Boucher  in  Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1884,  pt. 
I,  37, 1885.    8«Yea  Islands. —Ibid.,  185. 

Seven  Nations  of  Canada.  The  7  tribes 
signified  are  the  Skighquan  (Nipissing), 
Estjage  (Sanlteurs),  Aesisagh  (Missi- 
sauga),  Karhadage,  Adgenauwe,  Karri- 
haet,  and  Adirondax  (Algonkins).  The 
4th,  6th,  and  6th  are  unidentified.  These 
are  the  peoples  mentioned  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IV,  899, 1854.  In  the  Mass.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  3d  B.,  V,  78, 1836,  the  Caughna- 
waga  are  not  included  in  the  7  tribes 
there  mentioned. 

Seven  Cutlet.— Knox  (1792)  in  Am.  St.  Papers, 
Ind.  Aff.,  I.  235, 1832.  Seren  Vationa  of  Canada.— 
Maumee  council  (1798),  ibid.  Seven  nations  of 
Indians  inhabiting  lower  Canada.— Rep.  in  Wil- 
liams, Vermont,  ll,  291,  1809.  Seven  nations  of 
Lower  Canada  Indians.— Cau^hnawaga  address 
(1796),  ibid.,  233-234.  "Seven  Tribes  "  on  the  River 
St.  Lawrenoe.— Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck>ll.  8d  s.,  V,  78, 
1886. 

Sevilleta  (Span.:  'Little  Seville,'  so 
called  on  account  of  its  resemblance  in 
situation  to  the  Spanish  city).     A  former 

Sueblo  of  the  Piro  on  the  e.  bank  of  the 
io  Grande,  about  20  m.  above  Socorro, 
N.  Mex.;  visited  by  Ofiate  in  1598  and 
named  by  him  Nueva  Sevilla.  It  was 
subsequently  depopulated  and  destroyed 
by  other  tribes,  probably  Apache,  with 
whom  the  inhabitants  were  at  war,  but  it 
was  resettled  between  1626  and  1630, 
when  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Franciscan 
mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  having  a 
number  of  other  Piro  pueblos  as  visitas. 
At  this  time  it  was  mentioned  as  the  most 
northerly  of  the  Piro  villages.  In  1693 
Vetancurt  reported  it  to  contain  only  3 
families,  the  remainder  having  fled  with 
the  Spaniards  to  El  Paso  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Pueblo  revolt  in  1680.  On  the 
return  of  Gov.  Otermin  in  1681  he  found 
the  pueblo  abandoned  and  almost  in 
ruins;  it  was  never  resettled  by  Indians. 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  Cebolleta  in 
any  of  its  various  forms.  Consult  Bande- 
lier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  239,  1892. 
See  also  PiroSf  Pueblos,  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 

Hew  Sevilla.— Bandeller,  op.  cit.,  238  (transl.  of 
Ofiate's  N.  eva  Sevilla).  Kueva  Seville.— Oflate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  InM.,  x vi.  252, 1871.  San  Lodovie.— 
Columbus  Memorial  Vol.,  156, 1898.  San-Luis  de 
Seoilleta.— Benavldes,  Memorial,  19,  1630.  Sebo- 
Uita.— Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  313.  1869. 
Semillete.— Humboldt,  New  Spain,  n.  309.  1811. 
Seoilleta.— Benavides,  op.  cit.,  14.  Sevilleta.— 
Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  310,  1871; 
Rivera,  Diario,  le^jr.  756,  1736.  Sevillete.— Shea, 
Cath.  Mi«.,  82, 1850.  Sevilletta.— Sanson,  L'Am6- 
riq-  e,  map,  27,  1657.  Sibillela.- Pike,  Explor. 
Travels,  map,  1811.  Sibilleta.— Pike,  Exped.. 
app.,  pt.  Ill,  7,  1810.  Sivilleta.— Benavides,  op. 
cit.,  16.  S.  Lttis  Obispo  Sevilleta.— Benavides 
(1630)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  163. 
1889. 


Sewaafhlohntim  (Se^-waro^'teHi^-tCn ) .  A 
Takelma  band  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  x,  236,  1890. 

Sewaokenaem.  An  Esopus  chief  at  the 
council  of  1668;  called  Semeckamenee 
and  Sewackemamo  at  the  peace  treatv  of 
1660,  and  Seweckenamo  in  1664  and  1667. 
Sewackenamie  as  sachem  renewed  a  deed 
in  1674,  and  signed  a  renewal  in  1681. 
He  also  acknowledged  his  mark  in  1669, 
and  was  one  of  the  6  Esopus  sachems  at 
the  treaty  of  that  year.  Sewakonama  also 
signed  an  agreement  with  Gov.  NicoUs  in 
1666.  See  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  xiii, 
93,  160,  400,  633,  1861.  (w.  M.  B.) 

Sewan.  A  name  among  the  Dutch  set- 
tlers of  New  Netherland  ( whose  traders 
obtained  it  from  Rhode  Island)  for  the 
Indian  shell  money  called  by  the  English 
settlers  of  Massachusetts  wampum  and 
peag  (q.  v.).  The  name  sewan  is  first 
mentioned  in  a  letter  written  by  De  Rasi- 
dres  in  1627.  Spelled  zeawant  by  Mon- 
tanus  (1671),  and  seawan  and  seawant  by 
other  writers.  The  word  is  from  Narra- 
ganset  siivdn^  *  scattered,*  from  siweu^  *  he 
scatters.'  The  shell  money  that  bore 
this  name  amons  the  Indians  was  un- 
strung and  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
by  count,  in  a  loose  state,  one  dark  purple 
bead  being  worth  two  white  ones.  The 
Dutch  applied  the  nameindiscriminat^jly 
to  the  beads  in  a  loose  or  scattered  and 
strung  state.    See  Roanoke,     ( w.  r.  g.  ) 

Sewapoo.  A  tribe  or  band  that  lived 
about  Delaware  bay ;  probably  a  Delaware 
band  in  s.  New  Jersey. — De  Laet  (1633) 
in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  i,  316, 
1841. 

Sewathen.  A  Cowichan  tribe  formerly 
living  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  s. 
of  the  mouth  of  Eraser  r.  They  are  now 
on  a  reservation  near  Pt  Roberts,  called 
Chewassan  from  the  name  of  the  tribe. 
Pop.  50  in  1909. 

Isowasson.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  74,  1878.  SEwa'eBn.— 
Hill-Tout  In  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  54,  1902. 
StauAeen.  —Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  Stonwa'oEl.^ 
Boas  in  Rep.  64th  Meeting  B.  A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894 
(given  as  a  town).  Tohe-wassan.— Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
277,  1894.  Tsawwassen.— ibid.,  pt.  ll.  75,  1904. 
Tsonassaa.— Ibid.,  pt.  I,  189,  1883.  Tsowassan.— 
Ibid.,  316, 1880. 

Seweckenamo.    See  Sewackemiem, 

Sewee.  A  small  tribe,  supposedly  Siou- 
an,  formerly  living  in  e.  South  Carolina. 
According  to  Rivers  (Hist  So.  Car.,  36, 
1856)  they  occupied  the  lower  part  of 
Santee  r.  and  the  coast  westward  to  the 
divide  of  Ashley  r.,  about  the  present 
Monks  Comer,  Berkeley' co.,  where  they 
adjoined  the  Etiwaw.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  language,  but  judging  by  their  alli- 
ances and  their  final  incorporation  with 
the  Catawba  they  are,  assumed  to  have 
been  Siouan.  Lawson,  who  met  them  in 
1701,  when  they  were  living  at  the  mouth 
of  Santee  r.,  states  that  they  had  been  a 
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lar^  tribe,  but  had  been  wasted  by  alco- 
hol and  smallpox,  which  disease  was 
commonljr  fatal  because  the  afflicted 
plunged  into  cold  water  to  alleviate  the 
lever.  At  Sewee  bay  he  found  a  deserted 
village,  Avendaughbough,  which  may 
have  been  one  of  their  towns.  Lawson 
says  that  they  undertook  to  send  a  fleet  of 
canoes  to  England  in  charge  of  most  of 
their  able-bodied  men,  for  the  purpose 
of  trade;  a  storm  swamped  most  of  the 
canoes,  and  the  survivors  were  rescued  by 
an  English  ship  and  Fold  as  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  1 7 1 5  there  remained  but 
one  village'of  57  souls.  The  Yamasee  war 
of  that  year  probably  put  an  end  to  their 
separate  existence  as  a  tribe,  forcing  the 
survivors  to  join  the  Catawba.  An  anony- 
mous old  chronicle  published  by  Rivers 
(Hist.  So.  Car.,  38, 1874)  states  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Cusabo  tribes.  Consult 
Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull. 
B.  A.  E.,  1894. 

Beaweei.— Doc.  of  1719  in  Rivers,  HiBt  So.  Car.,  98, 
1874.  8eewu.~Ibid.,  88,  1856.  Bewee.— Purcell, 
Map  of  Va.,  1796.  8«weM.— Lawson  (1701).  Hist. 
Car.. 24. 1860.  BawM.—MoIl.  Map  Car.  (1720),  no. 
98  in  Am.  mapa,  i  (misprint). 

Sewellel.  One  of  the  names  of  a  species 
of  rodent  (Haplodon  rvfus)  peculiar  to  a 
limited  area  in  the  Oregon-British  Colum- 
bia region  and  regard^  by  some  authori- 
tiesas  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
the  beaver  and  the  squirrel.  Lewis  and 
Clark  (Trav.,  iii,  39,  1817)  state  that 
setuellel  is  the  name  given  by  the  natives. 
To  the  trappers  and  hunters  this  animal 
was  known  also  as  boomer,  mountain 
beaver,  etc.  Another  native  name  sub- 
sequently used  by  the  whites  is  showVl 
(q.  v.).  According  to  Gibbs  (Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  XII,  pt  2,  126,  1860)  sewelld  is  a 
corruption  oishewallaly  the  Chinook  name 
for  a  robe  made  of  the  skins  of  these  ani- 
mals, the  animal  itself  being  called  og- 
woollal,  (a.  p.  c.) 

Sewiokley.  A  former  villiu^  of  the 
Shawnee,  called  by  the  earlV  Indian 
traders  Asswi kales  (see  Hathawekela), 
later  shortened  to  Swickleys,  situated  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Allegheny  r.,  about  12 
m.  above  Pittsburg,  near  the  site  of 
Springdale,  Alleghenv  co..  Pa.  In  the 
notes  given  in  the  table  of  distances  by 
James  Le  Tort  before  the  Pennsvlvania 
Council  (1731),  bespeaks  of  60  families 
of  these  Asswikales  *' lately  from  Caro- 
lina to  Potowmack,  &  from  thence  thither; 
making  100  men;  Aqueloma,  their  Chief " 
(Arch.  Pa.,  i,  302,  1852;  see  also  letter  of 
Davenport,  ibid.,  299).  These  Shawnee, 
a  short  time  before,  had  settled  on  the 
w.  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  whence 
they  moved  to  the  Conemaugh,  then 
down  the  Kiskiminetas  to  the  Allegheny 
At  the  time  the  village  on  this  river  was 
visited  by  Le  Tort,  various  French  traders 
had  been   among  the   Indians,  among 


them  ''Cavalier,''  who  had  taken  a  nnm- 
ber  of  the  Shawnee  to  Montreal,  where 
they  had  been  kindly  treated  and  given 
presents.  The  next  year,  about  1730, 
several  of  the  Shawnee  chiefs  visited  the 
French  governor,  who  sent  back  to  the 
Allegheny  five  blacksmiths  to  mend  the 
guns  and  hatchets  of  the  Indians  in  the 
settlement.  This  led  to  a  reauest  that 
the  English  authorities  send  a  blacksmith 
to  the  Allegheny  to  render  similar  service. 
A  number  of  these  Shawnee  were  located 
along  the  streams  in  Westmoreland  co., 
hence  the  name  for  Sewickley  cr.,  Re  wick- 
ley  settlement,  etc-  The  town  on  the  Al- 
l^heny  is  noted  on  Bonnecamp's  map  of 
1749  as  ''Ancien  Village desChaouanons", 
through  which  place  Celeron  de  Bien- 
ville passed  in  that  vear.  After  the 
English  occupancy  of  the  Ohio  in  1758, 
the  village  was  occupied  by  a  few  Minffo 
and  friendly  Delawares.  After  Pontiacs 
conspiracy  in  1763  all  the  Indian  villages 
near  Ft  Fitt  were  abandoned,  although 
a  few  Indians  lived  at  this  locality  at  a 
later  date.  (g.  p.  d.) 

SewieklT's  old  T.—Bvans  map,  1766.  SawiokiTt 
Old  Town.— ^cull  map,  1770;  Pownall  map,  1776. 
ViUaffo  de«  Ohaottanons.^Bonnecamp  map,  1749. 

Seynpa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Pecos 
tribe,  more  commonly  known  as  El  Gu- 
sano(Span.:  *TheWorm'),  situated  a  few 
miles  8.  B.  of  Pecos,  at  the  present  site 
of  the  village  of  Fulton,  San  Miguel  co., 
N.  Mex.  In  the  opinion  of  E^andelier 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  pueblo  was 
occupied,  together  with  Kuuan^ala 
(q.  v.),  at  the  time  of  Espejo's  visit  in 
1583;  and,  indeed,  if  the  pueblo  of  Seipa 
mentioned  by  CastafLeda  of  Coronado's 
expedition  in  1540  is  identical,  it  was 
occupied  when  New  Mexico  was  first 
visited  by  the  Spaniards.  (p.  w.  h.  ) 
SI  Ouaano.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in, 
128,  1890.  Seipa.— Castafieda  (1641)  in  Ternaux- 
Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  182, 1838  (Identical?).  Se-yu- 
pa.— Bandelier.  op.  dt.,  ly,  128, 1892.  Se-yu  Fao- 
la.— Ibid.,  Ill,  128,  1890.  8o-yu-p»-lo.— Ibid.,  iv, 
128, 1892. 

Sfagannk.  A  Kaialigmiut  P^kimo  vil- 
lage between  Dall  lake  and  Etolin  str., 
Alaska. 

8faganucamute.~PetToff,  Alaska,  map,  1880.  Bfo- 
faauffamint— Nelson  quoted  by  Baker.  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  1902.  Bfufnaot'aiirat.—Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Bganatees  (*the  very  long  town').  A 
former  village,  probably  of  the  Tusca- 
rora,  situated  in  1752  on  the  **main  road 
to  Onondaga,"  about  10  miles  w.  of  '*  Old 
Oneida,"  N.  Y.  (j.n.b.h.) 

Oanatiagowa.— De  Schweinltz,  Life  of  Zeisberger, 
55,  1870  (» 'the  great  long  town').  Bffanateea.— 
Ibid.,  712. 

Bgilgi  (Sf^'lgt,  'plenty  of  scoters' ).  A 
Haida  town  of  the  Saki-kegawai  family, 
formerly  in  an  inlet  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of 
Moresby  id..  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.  It  was  the  most  important  Ninstints 
town  on  the  w.  coast,  ana  its  chief  became 
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town  chief  of  Ninstints. — Swanton,  Cont 
Haida,  277.  1905. 

8ha.    l^e  doubtful  Snake  clan  of  the 
Yuchi. 
Oft.-8peok.  Ynchi  IndB..  70.  1909  {c=-$h). 

8haa.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower  Kla- 
math r.,  close  to  Kepel  and  about  12  m. 
below  the  mouth  of  Trinity  r.,  n.  w.  Cal. 
Shu.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1907.  BehaiU.— Gibbs 
(1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  188, 1853. 

Shabanihksh  (Cdbanckc ) .  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tlakluit  1  m.  below  The  Dalles 
of  Columbia  r. ,  Wash .  (  e.  s. ) 

Shabawywyagun  {Shdbwhvktgarif  from 
BhdbOf  shdbw,  'through,'  *from  side  to 
side';  -whvif  'sound';  -aadn^  nominal 
formative:  'sound  heard  n*om  one  side 
to  another':  a  sound  heard  throu^^h 
other  sounds.  — Gerard ) .  An  Ottawa  vil- 
lage about  the  year  1800,  apparently  on 
the  E.  shore  of  L.  Michigan. 
0]Mb-wa7-wa7-fiiii.~Prairie  du  Chien  Treaty 
(1829)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat..  164. 1873.  Sliab-a-wy- 
wy-a-fiuL— Tanner,  Narr.,  37, 1830. 

Shabonee  (the  name  is  in  dispute;  by 
some  he  is  said  to  have  been  named  from 
Capt.  Jacques  de  Chambly ;  by  others  the 
name  is  said  to  be  of  Potawatomi  deriva- 
tion and  to  sign  if  v  *builtlikeabear').  A 
Potawatomi  chief,  grand  nephew  of  Pon- 
tiac,  bom  on  Maumee  r..  III.,  in  1775;  died 
in  Morris,  Grundy  co..  111.,  Julv  17. 1859. 
His  father  was  an  Ottawa  who  fought 
under  Pontiac.  The  son,  who  was  a  man 
of  fine  parts  and  magnificent  presence, 
emitted  at  an  early  age  with  a  part 
of  his  tribe  to  Michigan,  and,  becoming 
one  of  Tecumseh's  lieutenants,  fought  by 
his  side  when  he  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  the  Thames.  Incensed  at  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Indian  allies  by  the  British 
commander,  he  and  Sauganash  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  the  Americans. 
Joining  the  Potawatomi,  among  whom 
he  married,  he  was  chosen  peace  chief 
of  the  tribe  and  was  their  spokesman 
at  the  council  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Government  at  Chicago  in  Aug. 
1836.  In  the  Winnebago  and  Black 
Hawk  wars  he  performed  invaluable 
services  for  the  white  pioneers,  time 
and  again  saving  the  settlements  from 
destruction  by  timely  warnings.  When 
the  Winnebago  rose  in  1827  he  visited  the 
Potawatomi  villages  to  dissuade  them 
from  taking  up  arms,  and  at  the  village 
of  Geneva  Lake,  Wis.,  he  was  made  a 
prisoner  and  threatened  with  death.  As 
the  white  man's  friend  he  encountered 
the  ill  will  of  a  large  part  of  the  Indians, 
but  his  influence  over  his  own  tribe  was 
sufificient  to  restrain  it  from  joining  in  a 
body  the  forces  of  Black  Hawk,  who  twice 
went  to  Shabonee  and  tried  to  enlist  him 
in  his  cause.  At  a  council  of  the  allied 
tribes  in  Feb.  1832,  Shabonee  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  whites  and  endeavored  to 
convince  Black  Hawk  that  his  proposed 
uprising  would  only  bring  disaster  to  the 


Indians.  Unsucoessful  in  his  endeavor, 
he  and  his  son  mounted  their  ponies  at 
midnight,  and  starting  from  a  point  near 
the  present  Princeton,  III.,  warned  the 
settlers  both  b«  and  w.  of  the  intended 
outbreak,  Shabonee  finally  reaching  Chi- 
cago in  time  to  put  the  inhabitants  on 
their  guard.  The  Sauk  and  Foxes  in 
revenge  attempted  many  times  to  murder 
him,  and  killed  his  son  and  his  nephew. 
When  under  the  treaties  of  1836  the 
Potawatomi  migrated  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Shabonee  went  with  them, 
but  returned  shortly  to  the  two  sections 
of  land  at  his  village  "near  the  Pawpaw 
Grove,"  in  De  Kalb  co.,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  awarded  him  under  the 
treaties  of  July  29,  1829,  and  Oct  20, 
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1832,  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  At 
the  solicitation  of  his  tribe  he  joined 
them  again,  but  pined  for  civilization,  and 
in  1855  again  returned  only  to  find  that 
speculators  had  bought  at  public  sale  his 
two  sections  of  land  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  abandoned  it.  The  citizens  of 
Ottawa,  111. ,  then  bought  him  a  small  farm 
on  the  8.  bank  of  Ilhnois  r.,  2  m.  above 
Seneca,  Grundy  co.,  on  which  he  passed 
his  remaining  years.  He  received  an  an- 
nuity of  $200  from  the  (lovemment  for  his 
services  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  which, 
with  contributions  from  friends,  kept  him 
from  want.  A  monument,  consisting  of 
a  large  granite  bowlder,  was  erected  over 
his  grave  in    Evergreen  Cemetery,  at 
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Morris,  111.,  Oct.  23,  1903.  Shabonee*B 
name  is  appended  to  the  treaties  of  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Wis.,  Aug.  19,  1825,  and  July 
29,  1829;  Camp  Tippecanoe,  Ind.,  Oct 
20, 1832;  and  Chicago,  Sept.  26, 1833.  He 
was  married  three  times,  the  last  two 
wives  living  with  him  at  the  same  time. 
He  was  succeeded  as  chief  by  his  grand- 
son. Smoke.  See  Mateon,  Memories  of 
Shaubena,  1880. 
Shabwasing.   A  Chippewa  band  in  1 851 , 

Erobably  in  lower  AOchigan. — Smith  in 
ad.  Arf.  Rep.,  53,  1851. 
Shackaconia.  A  tribe  of  the  Mannahoac 
confederacy,  formerly  living  on  the  s. 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Spotsyl- 
vania CO.,  Va.  Their  principal  village 
bore  the  same  name. 

ShaokMoniM.— Strachey  (1612),  Va.,  104,  1849. 
8haokakonie«.— Jefferson,  Notes,  129, 1802.  81uJca- 
hoBMu— fiimons  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  186, 1819. 

Shaokamaxon  ( of  doubtful  meaning ) .  A 
Delaware  village  on  the  site  of  Kensing- 
ton, now  A  part  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  At 
this  place  Penn  made  his  treaty  with  the 
Indians  in  1682. 

Behaohametink.— Heckewelder  Narr.,  Connelley 
ed..654,  1907  (given  as  Delaware  form;  German 
spelline).  8haok«maxon.— Proud,  Penn.,  i,  143, 
1797.  8haokaxoiu.~Boudinot,  Star  in  the  We.st. 
128,  1816.-  Bhakamazon— Proud,  op.  cit.  Bhak- 
hamexunk.— Deed  of  1676  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
XII, 550, 1877  (identical?).  8hakhamuzunok.~I>oc. 
of  1679,  ibid.,  620.  Bhorbaaaxon.— Rupp,  West. 
Penn.,  27,  1846  (misprint). 

Bhadjwane  (Shadhvant).  The  Rabbit 
clan  of  the  Yuchi  (q.  v.). — Speck,  Yuchi 
Inds.,  70,  1909. 

Bhaganappi.  Thongs  of  rawhide  used 
for  rope  or  cord.  Shaganappiy  or  *  *  North- 
west iron,"  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  N.  W., 
where  it  was  a  godsend  to  the  mixed- 
bloods  and  white  settlers.  Out  of  it  was 
made  the  harness  of  the  famous  Red  river 
carts  and  of  the  dog  sleds  of  the  country  to 
the  northward.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
important  gifts  from  the  Indian  to  the 
white  man.  A  variety  of  spellings  of  this 
word  exists,  as  shaganappi,  shaggineppi, 
and  shaggunappy.  It  is  derived  from 
visagandbly,  pisha^andpi^  in  the  Cree  dia- 
lects of  Algonquian,  the  corresponding 
Chippewa  word  being  bishagandbf  signi- 
fying *a  thong  of  rawhide.'  Gerard 
gives  the  Woo<l  Cree  word  as  pWiagandhiiy 
from  pishagan  *hide*  (lit.  *what  is 
flayed'),  dini  *cord*,  'string',  *rope.' 
It  has  been  said  that  ''shaganappi  and 
Scotchmen  made  the  Northwest.**  A 
corresponding  term  is  babiche  (q.  v.), 
though  it  is  not  of  such  importance  as 
the  other.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Bhagoyewatha.    See  Bed  JackeL 

Bhagsowanoghroona  (Iroquois  name). 
A  tribe  or  band,  probably  Algonquian, 
living  in  Canada  in  1759.— Canajoharie 
conf.  (1759)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vii, 
393,  1856. 


Bhahaka  ( She'-fie-ke,  'Coyote').  A 
Mandan  chief,  more  commonly  known 
as  Le  Gros  Blanc,  or  Big  White;  bom 
about  1765.  He  was  principal  chief  of 
Metutahanke,  the  "Lower  Village"  of 
the  Mandan,  on  the  Missouri  below 
the  mouth  of  Knife  r.,  and  rendered 
friendly  service  to  Lewis  and  Clark 
while  at  Ft  Mandan  in  the  winter 
of  1804-5,  in  recognition  of  which 
he  was  given  a  medal.  Brackenridge 
described  him  as  a  fat  man,  of  mild  and 
gentle  disposition,  not  much  distinguished 
as  a  warnor,  "and  extremely  talkative,  a 
fault  much  despised  amongst  the  In- 
dians"; and,  again,  as  "a  fine  looking 
Indian,  and  very  intelligent — his  com- 
plexion fair,  very  little  different  from 
that  of  a  white  man  much  exposed  to  the 


sun."  When  the  ex}>edition  returned  to 
the  Missouri  from  the  Pacific,  Lewis  and 
Clark  persuaded  Shahaka  to  accompany 
them  to  St  Louis  with  a  view  of  making 
a  visit  to  President  Jefferson,  and  Jeffer- 
son later  invited  Lewis  to  visit  Monticello 
with  Shahaka  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  latter  his  collection  ot  Indian  objects 
from  the  N.  W.  Shahaka  remained  in 
the  E.  for  a  year,  and  while  there,  evi- 
dently in  Philadelphia,  St  M^min  made 
a  portrait  of  him  with  the  aid  of  a  physi- 
onotrace,  the  original  of  which  (see  illus- 
tration) now  belongs  to  tlie  American 
Philosophiciil  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
Shahaka  left  St  Louis  for  his  home  in 
MsAT  1807,  the  party  consisting  of  himself 
anci  his  squaw-man  interpreter,  R^n6 
Jessaume,  with  their  wives  and  one  child 
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each)  escorted  by  2  noncommissioned 
officers  and  11  privates  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ensign  Nathaniel  Pryor,  who, 
as  a  sergeant,  had  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition of  Lewis  and  Clark.  There 
ascended  the  Missouri  at  the  same  time  a 
deputation  of  24  Sioux,  including  6  chil- 
dren, who  were  provided  with  a  separate 
escort;  and  also  2  trading  parties,  one  of 
which,  consisting  of  32  men  imder  Pierre 
Chouteau,  was  designed  to  traffic  with 
the  Mandan.  The  expedition  proceeded 
slowly  up  the  Missouri,  reaching  the 
lower  Ankara  village  on  Sept.  9,  where 
it  was  learned  that  the  Mandan  and  the 
Ankara  were  at  war.  The  demand  of 
the  chief  of  the  upper  Ankara  village 
that  Shahaka  go  ashore  with  him  being 
refused,  the  Indians  became  insolent  and 
aggressive,  and  afterward  opened  fire  on 
the  boats,  which  was  returned.  Pryor 
then  ordered  a  retreat  downstream,  but 
the  Indians  followed  along  shore,  killing 
one  of  the  Sioux,  mortally  wounding  one 
of  Chouteau's  men,  and' wounding  sev- 
eral others,  including  Jessaume.  Pryor 
now  proposed  to  Shahaka  that  they  at- 
tempt to  cover  the  rest  of  the  distance — 
about  3  days*  journey — by  land,  but  this 
the  Mandan  refused  to  do  on  account 
of  the  incumbrance  of  the  women  and 
children  and  the  wounded  condition  of 
their  interpreter,  whereupon  the  party 
returned  to  St  Louis.  By  an  agreement 
entered  into  with  the  Missouri  Fur  Co.  in 
the  spring  of  1808  for  the  safe  conduct  of 
the  Indians  to  their  home,  another  expe- 
dition, consisting  of  about  150  men  hav- 
ing Shahaka  and  his  companions  in 
charge,  started  from  St  Louis  about  the 
middle  of  May  1809.  and  although  the 
Sioux  at  first  showed  a  disposition  to  be 
troublesome  the  Ankara  were  found  to 
be  friendly  and  the  party  reached  its  des- 
tination Sept.  24,  laden  with  presents. 
Shahaka  fell  into  disrepute  among  his 
people  by  reason  of  what  were  regarded 
as  extravagant  tales  of  his  experiences 
among  the  whites.  He  was  killed  in  a 
fight  with  the  Sioux  on  an  occasion  when 
he  went  out  to  watch  his  people  drive 
them  off.  Shahaka's  wife  was  Yellow 
Com;  his  son  was  White  Painted  House, 
whose  eon  was  Tobacco,  whose  son  ( Sha- 
haka's  great  grandson)  is  (Jun  that  Guards 
the  House,  who  is  still  living  and  who 

S reserves,  with  Shahaka' s  medal  bearing 
ate  1797,  the  story  of  his  great  grand- 
father's exploits.  Consult  Grig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  passim,  1904-%;  Chit- 
tenden, Am.  Fur  Trade,  1902;  Coues  in 
Annals  of  Iowa,  3d  s.,  i,  613,  1895; 
Brackenridse,  Views  of  La.,  1814;  Brad- 
bury, Travels,  2d  ed.,  1819;  N.  Dak.  Hist. 
See.  Coll.,  II,  470-473, 1908.     (p.  w.  h.  ) 

Shahala  {Saxala.  'above').      A  name 
given  by  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  Chinook- 


an  tribes  living  on  Columbia  r.  from 
Sauvies  id.  to  tne  Cascades  in  Oregon. 
They  estimated  the  number  at  2,800,  in 
62  houses,  and  mention  the  following 
tribes:  Neerchokioon,  Clahclellah,  Wah- 
clellah,  and  Yehuh.  Katla^kya  was 
the  native  name  for  the  Indians  of  this 
region.    See  Watlala,  (l.  f.) 

Oatii-le-TMh-«-7aoha.~Ro68,  Adventures,  111,  1849. 
KfttUgakja.— Framboise  quoted  by  Gairdner  In 
Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond..  xi,  255, 1841.  Bah-halah.— 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  252, 1906.  Sax- 
ala.—Boas,  infn,  1906.  Shahala.— Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  vi.  67,  1905.  Shahalahi.— Am. 
Pioneer,  n,  191, 1843.  Shahana.— Kelley,  Oregon. 
68,  1830.  Shah-ha-la.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark.  IV,  236,  1905  (also  Sh&h-ha-la,  p.  223). 
8ha-U-la.-Qlbb8  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i.  417. 1855 
(error). 

Shahanik  (Sha^xanix,  little  rock').  A 
village  of  the  Nicola  band  of  Ntlakyapa- 
muk  near  Nicola  r.,  16  m.  above  Spences 
Brid^,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  81  in  1901,  the 
last  time  the  name  api>ears. 
Oa'zanix.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii, 
174,  1900.  OQokunQ.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  4,  1899.  Shahahanih.— Chu.  Ind.  AfT., 
308,1887.  Shahahaaih.— Ibid.,  269, 1889.  8h-ha-ha- 
nih.— Ibid.,  196, 1885.  Bhhahanik.— Ibid.,  pt.  ll,  166, 
1901. 

Bhahaptian  Family  (from  Sdptinij  pi. 
Sahdptinif  the  Salish  name  for  the  Nez 
Perces).  An  important  linguistic  family 
occupying  what  is  now  s.  w.  Idaho,  s.  e. 
Wasnington,  and  n.  e.  Oregon.  The 
earlier  territory  of  the  Shahaptian  tribes 
extended  from  the  Rocky  mts.  to  the  Cas- 
cade range j  and  from  the  Yakima  r.  basin 
to  the  Blue  mts.  of  Oregon.  This  territory 
was  overstepped  at  vanous  times,  particu- 
larly by  the  Klikitat  in  the  w.,  who 
crossed  the  Cascades  and  occupied  the 
headwaters  of  Cowlitz,  Lewis,  and  White 
Salmon  rs.,  and  even  pushed  temporarily 
as  far  8.  as  Willamette  valley  after  the  de- 
population of  that  region  by  fever  in  1829 
(see  Chinookan ) .  Along  Columbia  r.  Sha- 
haptian villages  extended  nearly  to  The 
Dalles,  where  they  were  checke<l  by  the 
Chinook,  who  had  pushed  to  that  point 
from  the  coast.  To  the  e.  occasional  hunt- 
ing parties  crossed  the  Rockies,  but  no 
permanent  settlements  were  formed. 
(Consult  the  linguistic  map  in  Part  1.) 

The  Shahaptian  famil}r  is  well  delined 
linguistically,  except  possibly  in  its  south- 
em  habitat  where  it  may  prove  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Waiilatpuan  and  Shastan 
families,  and  possibl}[  the  Lutuamian.  In 
customs  and  nabits  its  tribes  were  fairly 
homogeneous.  Family  organization  was 
loose  and  showed  no  traces  of  a  clan  sys- 
tem. Village  communities  of  varying  .«ize 
were  the  rule,  but  were  prevente<l  from 
notmal  development  by  the  seasonal 
changes  of  residence  necessitated  by  the 
character  of  the  food  supply.  Chiefs 
were  local  in  authority  except  in  times 
of  emergency.  Salmon  was  the  staple 
article  of  food,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  in  1804-06 
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hunting  various  kinds  of  same  was  com- 
mon,  and  this  had  probably  been  much 
advanced  by  the  introduction  of  horses. 
Roots  and  berries  also  were  much  used 
as  food,  but  no  agriculture  was  evident. 
The  Shahaptian  tribes  have  always  had  a 
high  i«[>utation  for  bravery  and,  except 
for  certain  sporadic  outbreaks,  have  been  . 
friendly  with  the  whites. 

The  lollowing  principal  divisions  of  the 
stock  are  usually  considered  as  separate 
tribes:  Klikitat,  Nez  Percys,  Paloos,  Ten- 
ino,  Tyigh,  Umatilla,  Wallawalla,  and 
Yakima.  A  large  number  of  smaller 
divisions  are  often  sf>oken  of  as  inde- 
pendent tribes,  but  which  are  really  sub- 
ordinate bands  of  one  or  another  of  the 
tribes  named.  Of  these  smaller  bands 
those  most  frequently  met  with  in  litera- 
ture are:  Akaitchis,  Atanumlema,  Chim- 
napum,  DesChutes,  Klinquit,  Kowasayee, 
John  Day,  Liaywas,  Ocnechote,  Pisko, 
Pishquitpah,  Shyik,  Skinpah,  Sokulk, 
Tilkuni,  Tushepaw,  Wahowpun,  and 
Wiam.  (h.  w.  h.    l.  p.) 

BAitoka.— See  under  this  caption.  Soiatocas.— 
Stuart  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  xii,  42, 1821.  Soieto- 
fu.— Coues,  Henry-Thompson  Jour.,  818,  1897. 
ihatMla.— Ibid.,  827.  Shyatogoei.— Cox,  Advent., 
239, 1832.  Bhy-to-ffts.— Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  264, 
1855.  Thy-«ye-to-ga.— Brackenridge,  Views  of 
La..  802, 1815. 

Family  Synonymy:  XShahaptan. — Scouler  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  xi,  225,  1841  (three  tribes: 
dhabaptan,  or  Nez-perc^s,  Kliketat,  Okana^n; 
the  latter  being  Balishan).  <8hahaptan.— Prieh- 
ard,  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v.  428, 1847  (two classes: 
Nez-perc4s  proper  of  mountains,  ana  Polanches 
of  plains;  includes  also  Kliketat  and  Okana- 
gan).  >8ahaptiB.~Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Ex- 
ped.,  VI,  196,  2127  542,  1846  (Shahaptin  or  Nez- 
perc6s,  Wallawallas,  Pelooses,  Yakemas,  Kli- 
katats);  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc., 
II,  pt.  1.  c,  14, 1848  (follows  Hale);  Gallatin,  ibid., 
77  (Nez-percfis  only);  Berghaus  (1851),  Physik. 
Atlas,  map  17,  1852;  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  III,  402.  1853  (Nez-perc4s  and  Wal- 
lawallas); Dall,  after  Gibbe,  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I.  241,  1877  (includes  Taitinapam  and 
Kliketat).  >8aptiii.— Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man- 
kind, V,  428, 1847  (or  Shahaptan).  <Bahaptin.  - 
Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man,  82S,  1850  (includes  Wal- 
lawallas, Kliketat,  Proper  Sahaptin  or  Nez-perc^, 
Pelrts.  Yakemas.  Cayi\s?);  Latham  in  Trans. 
Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  78, 1856  (includes  Waillatpu); 
Buschmann,  Spuren  der  aztek.  Sprache,  614.  615, 
1859;  Latham,  Opuscula,  340,  1860  (as  in  1856); 
Latham,  El.  Comp.  Philol.,  440, 1862  (vocabularies 
of  Sahaptin,  Walla  walla,  Kliketat) ;  Kenne  in  Stan- 
ford, Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app.,460,  474, 
1878  (^includes  Palouse,  Walla  Wallas.  Yakimas, 
Tairtlas,  Kliketats  or  Pshawanwappams,  Cayuse, 
Mollale;  the  two  last  are  Waiilatpuan).  =  Sahap- 
tin.—Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  168, 1877  (de- 
fines habitat  and  enumerates  tribes  of);  Gatschet 
in  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.,  443, 1877;  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  in,  565.  620.  1882.  >8hahaptam.— Tolmie 
and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  78,  1884 

iWhulwhaipum  tribe).  >Nei-Pepoes.— Prichard, 
'hys.  Hist  Mankind,  v,  428. 1847  (see  Shahaptan, 
above);  Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend..  Cent. and 
So.  Am.,  app.,  474. 1878  (see  his  Sahaptin).  xSe- 
liah.—Dall,  after  Glbbs.  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
I,  241,  1877  (includes  Yakama,  which  belongs 
here) .  =>8haiiaptlaii.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
126,  1891. 

Shahwnndais  ('God  of  the  South,'  who 
makes  the  summer. — J.  Jones).  A  con- 
verted Chippewa,  generally  known  as 
John  Sunday,  who  took  an  active  part 


in  the  Methodist  missionary  work  among 
his  people  during  the  early  and  middle 
parts  of  the  19th  century.  Peter  Jones 
(Hist.  Ojeb.  Inds.,  200,  1861)  says  he 
belonged  to  the  Mink  **  tribe  "(probably 
the  Marten  gens  of  Warren ) .  H  is  home, 
and  probably  the  place  of  his  birth,  about 
1796,  was  Alnwick  district,  Northumber- 
land co.,  Ont.  In  1823  John  and  Peter 
Jones,  the  latter  the  author  of  the  Histo- 
ry of  the  Ojebway  Indians,  were  con- 
verted at  the  Methodist  mission  on  Credit 
r.,  near  Rice  lake,  Northumberland  co. 
The  brothers  commenced  teaching  their 
people,  and  with  other  missionaries 
in  1826-27  held  a  camp-meeting  near 
Coburg,  at  which  Sunday  was  converted. 
He  began  at  once  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  was  ordained  as  a  minister,  and 
entered  actively  into  missionary  work 
among  the  Cnippewa.  With  George 
Copway  and  other  native  preachers  he 
went  on  several  missionary  tours  to  the 
Chippewa  about  L.  Superior.  They  es- 
tablished a  permanent  mission  in  1833  at 
L*Anse  on  Keweenaw  bay,  Mich.,  and 
another  in  1835  at  Ottawa  Lake,  in  the 
same  state.  Sunday  appears  to  have  de- 
voted some  time  to  special  work  among 
the  Saulteurs  at  Sault  Ste  Marie,  where 
his  preaching  was  so  highly  regarded 
that  women  oearing  children  in  their 
arms  forded  streams  to  reach  the  meeting 
place  (Jones,  op.  cit.,  227).  It  was  about 
this  period  that  the  Rev.  Wm.  Case,  who 
had  been  influential  in  bringing  Sunday 
into  the  church,  took  him  on  a  tour 
of  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  Canadian  missions.  At 
the  general  council  of  the  Christian  Chip- 
pewa and  Ottawa,  held  at  Saugeen,  Ont., 
m  1845,  Sunday  was  present,  and  his 
eloquence  on  this  occasion  has  received 
special  mention.  Copway  (Life,  Hist, 
and  Tray.,  197,  1847)  savs  he  was  ** un- 
commonly eloquent*';  Jones  (op.  cit, 
201)  says  he  was  **  particularly  happy  in 
his  address  at  this  meeting,  and  towards 
the  close,  thrilled   and  astonished   all 

E resent  by  the  ingenuity  and  power  of 
is  appeals."  After  this  he  is  not  men- 
tioned, though  he  was  probably  living  as 
late  as  1855.  Copway  speaks  of  him  as 
a  chief,  and  he  signs  as  chief  the  report 
made  by  him  and  one  Simpson  as  commis- 
sioners of  Alnwick  in  1842.  (c.  t.) 

BhaktiikiShd'kdlk,  *many  rattlesnakes' ) . 
A  Pima  village  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Gila, 
N.  w.  of  Casa  Blanca,  s.  Ariz. — Russell 
in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  23,  1908. 

Bhakallamy.     See  Shikellamy, 

Bhakan  ( CAxd^n ) .  A  summer  village  of 
the  Henya  on  the  n.w.  coast  of  Prince  of 
Wales  id.,  Alaska,  whither  they  used  to 
go  for  fish  eggs. 

CAiaa.— Swan  ton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 
Tu'ohoan.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120, 1885. 

Shakohnkla    {Shak-chukf-la^     *  crayfish 
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A  Choctaw  dan  of  the  Wa- 
takihnlata  phratry. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
162.  1878. 

Shakehand.  Principal  chief  of  the 
Yankton  Sioux  in  1804.  He  was  the 
leader  in  the  council  with  Lewis  and 
Clark,  neld  oppoeite  the  present  city  of 
Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  when  the  explorers 
were  going  up  the  Missouri  r.  He  had 
previously  visited  Mackinaw  and  St 
Louis.  (d.  r.) 

Shakes'  Village.  A  summer  camp  of  the 
head  Stikine  chief  Ceks,  on  Etolin  id., 
Alaska;  pop.  38  in  1880.— Petroff  in  Tenth 
Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

Shakian  ( *  beaver  M .    A  Yuchi  clan. 
Oafin'.— Speck.  Yuchi  Inds.,   70,  1909  (c-M). 
BhOdH*  ti^-Oatecbet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  71, 
1886  ( -» •  beaver  clan ' ). 

Shakkeen.  A  (former?)  Salish  village 
or  band  under  Fraser  superintendency, 
Brit.  Col.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff., 
Victoria,  1872. 

8ha!kopee  {^Shakpe,  'six').  The  name 
of  a  succession  ot  chiefs  of  the  Mdewa- 
kanton  Sioux,  residing  on  Minnesota  r. 
not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Shako- 
pee,  Scott  CO.,  Minn.  Three  men  of 
the  name  are  mentioned  in  succession. 
The  first  met  Maj.  S.  H.  Long  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Minnesota  in  1817,  when 
he  came  up  to  distribute  the  presents 
which  Lieut.  Z.  M.  Pike  had  contracted 
to  send  them  12  years  earlier,  and  Long 
found  him  very  offensive.  This  Shako- 
pee  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  was 
known  as  Eaglehead  Shakopee,  and  he 
by  his  son  Little  Six  (Shakopeela),  who 
was  a  leader  in  the  Minnesota  massacre 
of  1862.    See  Taoava,  (d.  R, ) 

Shakori.  A  small  tribe  associated  with 
the  Eno  and  Adshusheer  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  17th  century.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, from  their  physical  characteristics, 
whetherthey  were  of  Siouan  stock,  thouffh 
they  were  allied  with  Siouan  tribes.  As 
the  Shakori  were  constantly  associated 
with  the  Eno  they  were  probably  linguis- 
tically related  to  them.  They  are  first 
mentioned  by  Yardley  (1654),  who  says 
a  Tuscarora  Indian  described  to  him 
among  other  tribes  of  the  interior  **a 
great  nation  called  Cacores,''  of  dwarfish 
stature,  not  exceeding  that  of  boys  of  14 
years,  yet  exceedingly  brave  and  fierce 
m  fight  and  active  in  retreat,  so  that 
even  the  powerful  Tuscarora  were  un- 
able to  conquer  them.  They  were  then 
near  neighbors  of  the  Eno.  Lederer 
(1672)  found  the  villages  of  the  two 
tribes  about  14  m.  apart,  that  of  the 
Shakori  being  farthest  w.  In  1701  Law- 
son  found  the  two  tribes  confederated, 
and  the  Adshusheer  with  them.  Their 
vill^e,  which  he  calls  Adshusheer,  was 
on  Eno  r.  about  14  m.  e.  of  the  Oc- 
caneechi  village,  probably  a  short  dis- 
tance N.  E.  of  the  present  Durham,  N.  C. 


They  resembled  the  Eno  in  their  customs. 
According  to  Col.  Barnwell,  commander 
in  the  Tuscarora  war  of  1711,  they  are 
identical  with  the  Sissipahaw.  Consult 
Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East» 
Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894. 

Oaooret.— Yardley  (1664)  In  Hawks.  N.  Car.,  n,  19, 
1858.  Bobooooriet.  —Lawson  (1701 ) ,  Hist  Car.,  884, 
1860.  Shabor.— Hawks,  N.  Car.,  ii,  map,  1868 
(misprint).    81iaooo.~B7rd  (1788),  Hist.  Dividing 


Line,  11,2,1866.  Shadoea.— Bam  well  (1711)  in  S.C. 
Hist,  and  Geneal.  Maf .,  ix,  81. 1908.  Bhaokorj.— 
By rd, op. cit. ,  15.  81un»r.~Lederer(Di8coy . , map, 
\&2,  nuMMories.— Lawson  (1701),  Hist.  Car.,  96, 
1860. 

Sliakihakea  ('great  heron').  A  sub- 
phratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. — 
Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  42, 1896. 

Shaktabsh.    A  body  of  Salish  who  lived 
on  Port  Washington    bay,   Kitsap  co., 
Wash. ;  now  on  Port  Madison  res. 
Bhak-Ubsh.  —  Boulet,     letter.     Mar.     22,    1886. 
8*hak-tal»h.-Mallet  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 1877. 

Bhaktoligmint  (ShakU/ligmiU).    A  sub- 
division   of   the    Malemiut    Eskimo  of 
Alaska,  whose  village  is  Shaktolik. 
Okakktofmot.— Zagoakin.  Descr.  Kuss.  Poss.  Am., 
pt.  1,  tI,  1847.    BbaktoOifmut.— Dall  in  Cont.  M. 

A.  Ethnol.,  1, 16,  1877.  Tokakk-toUcmloutk.~Za- 
goskin  in  Nout.  Ann.  Voy.,  6tb  s.,  xxi,  map,  1860. 

Bhaktolik.  A  Malemiut  villa^  on  the 
R.  coast. of  Norton  sd.,  Alaska,  inhabited 
by  descendants  of  the  native  tribe  and 
invaders  from  Kotzebue  sd. 
Bkaklolik.— Post-route  map,  190S.  Bkaktolik*^ 
Dall  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  l,  16,  1877.  Bhakto- 
Ut— 11th  Census,  Alaska.  165, 1893. 

Bhakwabaiyaki  ( '  blue  or  green  running 
water  pueblo').  A  ruined  pueblo,  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hopi,  situated  opposite  Hardy  station  on 
the  Santa  F6  Pacific  R.  R.,  near  the 
mouth  of  Chevlon  cr.,  Ariz. 
Blaa  EoimiBf  Water  pueblo.— Pewkes  in  22d  Rep. 

B.  A.  £.,  81,  f904.  Cakwabaiyaki.— Ibid.,28  (Hopi 
name).    Ohevlon  rain.— Ibid.,  23. 

f  hakwalengya.  The  Blue  or  Green 
Flute  clan  of  the  Ala  (Horn)  phratry  of 
the  Hopi. 

Oakwalenva  winwiL— Fewkesin  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  B., 
583,  1901  (loifltoH.  =  '  clan' ).  Oa-kwa'-len-ya  wiii- 
wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  401, 1894. 

Shalawa.  A  Chumashan  village  located 
by  Taylor  near  Santa  In^s  mission,  Cal.; 
given  by  Ventura  Indians  as  formerly 
between  Santa  Barbara  and  Carpenteria, 
in  the  locality  now  called  La  Matanza. 
0<l-a-wa.— Heushaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  £..  1H84.  Bhalawa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  4, 1860.    ShhalwaJ.— Henshaw,  op.  cit 

Shaliknwewioh  (Oal-t-ku-we^-vntc),  A 
former  Chumashan  village  at  a  place 
called  Las  Lajas,  on  the  coast  in  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 
ahalieaweweoh.— Henshaw,  op.  cit. 

Bli9XluihMLii(Cdlkdhddn).  AformerChu- 
mashan  village  in  the  interior  of  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal.,  at  a  locality  called  La  Cafiada 
del  Sal  to. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1884. 
Sholckohoon.— Hensnaw,  op.  cit. 

Shallattoo  (Yakima:  W'shd^nAtu,  *  huc- 
kleberry*, the  name  of  a  site  on  Yakima  r. 
above  Ellensburg),    A  tribe,  numbering 
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100  persons,  first  visited  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1805  and  described  as  living  on 
Cataract  r.,  in  the  present  Washington. 
Mooney  r^;ards  them  as  a  division  of  the 
Pisquows. 

Lower  Takinuu^Gibbs  In  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  417. 
1865.  ShalUtec— Lewis  and  Clark  Expea.,  Coues 
ed..  958,  1893.  Shallatolos.— Robertson.  Oregon. 
129, 1846.  8hal-Uit-tas.~Lewi8  and  Clark  Exped., 
I,  map,  1817.  ShaUattoM.— Ibid.,  ii,  595,  1817. 
8hal-Ut-to>.— Ibid.,  i,  map,  1814.  Bhal-Ut-tot.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  misquoted  by  Gibbs,  op.  cit. 
W»ilia'ii*tu.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  736, 
1896. 

Shallon.  A  name  for  the  fruit  of  Qaul- 
theria  shallon,  mentioned  first  in  Allen's 
History  of  Lewis  and  Clark*s  Expedi- 
tion, 1814.  The  name,  also  spelled  shal- 
lurit  is  a  corruption  of  Chinook  kThvur 
shdila.  (w.  R.  G.) 

Shallyany's  Village.  A  summer  camp 
of  a  Stikine  chief  named  Catya^nt,  on 
Stikine  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  24  in  1880. — 
Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  32,  1882. 

Bhamaiu  and  Priesti.  Mediators  be- 
tween the  world  of  spirits  and  the  world 
of  men  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
The  shamans,  whose  authority  was  en- 
tirely dependent  on  their  individual  abil- 
ity, and  the  priests,  who  acted  in  some 
measure  for  the  tribe  or  nation,  or  at  least 
for  some  society. 

Shaman  is  explained  variously  as  a  Per- 
sian word  meaning  *  pagan',  or,  with  more 
likelihood,  as  the  Tungus  equivalent  for 
'medicine- man',  and  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  medicine-men  or  exorcists 
m  Siberian  tribes,  from  which  it  was  ex- 
tended to  similar  individuals  among  the 
Indian  tribes  of  America. 

Among  the  Haida  and  Tlin^it,  shamans 
performed  practically  all  religious  func- 
tions, including,  as  usual,  that  of  physi- 
cian, and  occasionally  a  shaman  united 
the  civil  with  the  religious  power  by 
being  a  town  or  house  chief  also.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  he  obtained  his  position 
from  an  uncle,  inheriting  his  spiritual 
helpers  just  as  he  might  his  material 
wealth;  but  there  were  also  shamans 
who  became  such  owing  to  natural  fitness. 
In  either  case  the  first  intimation  of  his 
new  power  was  given  by  the  man  falling 
senseless  and  remaining  in  that  condition 
for  a  certain  period.  Elsewhere  in  North 
America,  however,  the  sweat  bath  was 
an  important  assistant  in  bringing  about 
the  proper  psychic  state,  and  certain  in- 
dividuals became  shamans  after  escaping 
from  a  stroke  of  lightning  or  the  jaws  of 
a  wild  beast.  When  treating  a  patient  or 
otherwise  performing,  a  N.  W.  coast  sha- 
man was  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  a 
supernatural  being  whose  name  he  bore 
and  whose  dress  he  imitated,  and  among 
the  Tlingit  this  spirit  was  often  supported 
by  several  minor  spirits  which  were  rep- 
resented up>on  the  shaman's  mask  and 
strengthened  his  eyesight,  sense  of  smell, 


etc.  He  let  his  hair  grow  long,  never 
cutting  or  dressing  it.  When  performing 
he  ran  around  the  fire  very  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun,  while  his  assistant 
beat  upon  a  wooden  drum  and  his  friends 
sang  the  spirit  songs  and  beat  upon  nar- 
row pieces  of  board.  Then  the  spirit 
showed  him  what  he  was  trying  to  dis- 
cover, the  location  of  a  whale  or  other 
food  animal,  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
or  the  cause  of  the  sickness  of  a  patient. 
In  the  latter  case  he  removed  the  object 
that  was  causing  pain  by  blowing  upon 
the  affected  part,  sucking  at  it,  or  rub- 
bing a  charm  upon  it.  If  the  soul  had 
wandered,  he  captured  and  restored  it, 
and  in  case  the  patient  had  been  be- 
witched he  revealed  the  name  of  the  of- 
fender and  directed  how  he  was  to  be 
handled.  Payment  for  his  services  must 
always  be  made  in  advance,  but  in  case 
of  failure  it  was  usually  returned,  while 
among  some  tribes  failure  was  punished 
with  death.  Shamans  also  performed 
sleight-of-hand  feats  to  show  their  power, 
and  two  shamans  among  hostile  people 
would  fight  each  other  through  tne  air 
by  means  of  their  spirits,  while  no  war 
party  started  off  without  one. 

The  ideas  behind  ghamanistic  practices 
in  other  American  tribes  were  very  much 
the  same  as  these,  but  the  forms  which 
they  took  varied  considerably.  Thus 
instead  of  being  actually  possessed,  Iro- 
quois shamans  and  probably  others  con- 
trolled their  spirits  objectively  as  if  they 
were  handling  so  many  instruments, 
while  Chitimacha  shamans  consulted 
their  helpers  in  trances. 

Among  the  Nootka  there  were  two 
classes  of  shamans,  the  Uctdk-Uy  or 
*  workers',  who  cured  a  person  when 
sickness  was  thrown  upon  him  by  an  en- 
emy or  when  it  entered  in  the  shape  of 
an  insect,  and  the  K'ok'od^ismaahy  or  *soul 
workers',  especially  employed  to  restore 
a  wandering  soul  to  its  body. 

The  Songiah  of  the  southern  end  of 
Vancouver  id.  also  had  two  sorts  of  sha- 
mans. Of  these  the  higher,  called  the 
squnafam^  acquired  his  power  in  the  usual 
way  by  intercourse  with  supernatural 
beings,  while  the  sVoua^  who  was  usually 
a  woman,  received  her  knowledge  from 
another  sVoua.  The  former  answered 
more  nearly  to  the  common  type  of  sha- 
man, while  the  function  of  the  latter  was 
to  appease  hostile  powers,  to  whom  she 
spoke  a  sacred  language.  She  was  also 
applied  to  by  women  who  desired  to  bear 
cnildren,  and  for  all  kinds  of  charms. 

Among  the  interior  Salish  the  initia- 
tion of  shamans  and  warriors  seems  to 
have  taken  place  in  one  and  the  same 
manner,  i.  e.  through  animals  which  be- 
came the  novices'  euardian  spirits.  Ku- 
tenai  shamans  had  special  lodges  in  the 
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camp  larger  than  the  rest,  in  which  they 
prayed  and  invoke<l  the  spirits. 

The  Hupa  of  California  recognized  two 
sorts  of  shamans:  the  dancing  shamans, 
who  determined  the  cause  of  disease 
and  the  steps  necessary  for  recovery,  and 
other  shamans,  who  after  locating  the 
trouble  removed  it  by  sucking.  Mohave 
shamans  usually  receive  their  powers 
directly  from  Mastamho,  the  chief  deity, 
and  acquire  them  by  dreaming  rather 
than  the  more  usual  methods  of  fastine, 
isolation,  petition,  etc.  Dixon  records 
this  latter  feature  also  among  the  Shasta. 
The  Maidu  seem  to  have  presented  con- 
siderable variations  withm  one  small 
area.  In  some  sections  heredity  played 
little  part  in  determining  who  should  be- 
come a  shaman,  but  in  the  n.  b.  part  of 
the  Maidu  country  all  of  a  shaman^s  chil- 
dren were  obliged  to  take  up  his  pro- 
fession or  the  spirits  would  kill  them. 
There  were  two  sorts  of  shamans — the 
shaman  proper,  whose  functions  were 
mainly  curative,  and  the  **  dreamer,'* 
who  communicated  with  spirits  and  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead.  All  shamans  were 
also  dreamers*,  but  not  the  reverse.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  the  dreamers  held 
meetings  in  darkened  houses,  where  they 
spoke  with  the  spirits  much  like  modem 
spirit  mediums.  At  other  times  the  sha- 
mans of  the  foothill  region  met  to  see 
which  was  most  powerful,  and  danced 
until  all  but  one  had  dropped  out.  One 
who  had  not  had  a  shaman  for  a  parent 
had  to  go  into  the  mountains  to  a  place 
where  some  spirit  was  supposed  to  reside, 
fast,  and  go  through  certain  ceremonies, 
and  when  a  shaman  desired  to  obtain 
more  powerful  helpers  than  those  he 
possessed  he  did  the  same.  Shamans  in 
this  region  always  carried  cocoon  rattles. 

Hoffman  enumerates  three  classes  of 
shamans  among  the  Chippewa,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  herbalist  or  doctor,  properly 
so  considered.  These  were  the  wdbhio^ 
who  practised  medical  magic,  the  ?'?«^- 
mkWdf  who  were  seers  and  propnets 
deriving  their  power  from  the  thunder 
god,  and  the  mide^y  who  were  concerned 
with  the  sacred  society  of  the  Mide^mvmiy 
and  should  rather  be  regarded  as  priests. 

These  latter  were  evidently  represented 
among  the  Delawares  by  the  medeu,  who 
concerned  themselves  especially  with 
healing,  while  there  was  a  separate  class 
of  diviners  called  pounvow^  or  ^dreamers.' 

Unlike  most  shamans,  the  angakunim 
of  the  Central  Eskimo  communicated 
with  their  spirits  while  seated.  It  was 
their  chief  duty  to  find  out  the  breaking 
of  what  taboos  had  caused  sickness  or 
storms. 

As  distinguished  from  the  calling  of  a 
shaman,  that  of  a  priest  was,  as  has 
been  said,  national  or  tribal  rather  than 


individual,  aind  if  there  were  consider- 
able ritual  his  function  might  be  more 
that  of  leader  in  the  ceremonies  and 
keeper  of  the  sacreil  myths  than  direct 
mediator  between  spirits  and  men. 
Sometimes,  as  on  the  N.  W.  coast  and 
among  the  Eskimo,  the  functions  of 
priest  and  shaman  might  be  combined, 
and  the  two  terms  have  been  used  so  in- 
terchangeably by  writers,  especially  when 
applied  to  the  Eastern  tribes,  that  it  is 
often  diflcult  to  tell  which  is  the  proper 
one. 

Even  where  shamanism  flourished  most 
there  was  a  tendency  for  certain  priestly 
functions  to  center  around  the  town  or 
tribal  chief.  This  appears  among  the 
Haida,  Tlin^t,  Tsimshian,  and  Kwakiutl 
in  the  prominent  part  the  chiefs  played 
in  secret  society  performances,  and  a  chief 
of  the  Eraser  r.  coast  Salish  was  even 
more  of  a  higb  priest  than  a  civil  chief, 
leading  his  j)eople  in  all  rel  igious  functions. 

Most  of  the  tribes  of  the  eastern  plains 
contained  two  classes  of  men  that  may  be 
placed  in  this  category.  One  of  these 
classes  consisted  of  societies  which  con- 
cerned themselves  with  healing  and  ap- 
plied definite  reme<lie8,  though  at  the 
same  time  invoking  superior  powers,  and 
to  be  admitted  to  wnich  a  man  was 
obliged  to  pass  through  a  period  of  in- 
struction. The  other  was  made  up  of  the 
one  or  the  few  men  who  acted  as  superior 
officers  in  tlie  conduct  of  national  ntuals, 
and  who  transmitted  their  knowledge 
concerning  it  to  an  equally  limited  num- 
ber of  successors.  Similar  to  these,  per- 
haps, were  the  priests  of  the  Mide'wiwin 
ceremony  among  the  Chippewa,  Menom- 
inee, and  other  Algonquian  tribes. 

According  to  fiartram,  "besides  sev- 
eral juniors  or  graduates"  there  was  a 
high  priest  in  every  Creek  town.  These 
were  persons  of  consequence  and  exer- 
cised great  influence  in  the  state,  partic- 
ularly in  military  affairs.  They  would 
**  foretell  rain  or  drought  and  pretend  to 
bring  rain  at  pleasure,  cure  diseases,  and 
exorcise  witehcraft,  invoke  or  expel  evil 
spirits,  and  even  assume  the  power  of  di- 
recting thunder  and  lightning."  The 
Natehez  state  was  a  theocracy  in  which 
the  head  chief,  or  "Great  Sun,"  being  di- 
rectly descended  from  the  national  law- 
giver who  had  come  out  of  the  sun,  was 
ex-oflicio  high  priest  of  the  nation,  al- 
though the  guardian  of  the  temple  seems 
to  have  relieved  him  partially  of  his 
priestly  duties.  The  rest  of  the  Suns 
shared  in  their  functions  to  a  minor  de- 
gree, they  forming  a  sacred  caste. 

Doubtless  the  most  highly  developed 
priesthood  n.  of  Mexico,  however,  is 
among  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  where  it  controls  the  civil  and 
military  branches  of  the  tribe,  transform- 
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in^  it  into  a  theocratic  qligarchy.  The 
nun  priesthood  is  a  body  almost  entirely 
composed  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  by 
secret  prayers  and  fasts  to  bring  plentiful 
supplies  of  rain.  The  priesthocKi  of  the 
bow  is  r€»lly  a  war  society  whose  cere- 
monies are  held  to  give  thanks  for  abun- 
dant  crops,  or,  after  a  scalp  had  been 
taken,  to  bring  about  rain  through  the 
pleasure  that  the  taking  of  this  scalp 
gives  to  the  anthropic  gods,  the  control- 
lers of  the  rain.  The  two  head  priests 
of  the  bow  and  the  rain  priests  of  the  six 
cardinal  points  form  the  fountain  head 
of  all  authority  and  the  court  of  last  ap- 
peal in  Zutii,  Each  of  these,  except  the 
priest  of  the  zenith,  has  several  assistants, 
and  the  priestess  of  fecundity,  the  female 
assistant  of  the  priest  of  the  north,  who 
stands  highest  in  rank,  possesses  very 
great  authority.  Below  these  are  the 
society  of  K6^killi  and  the  esoteric  so- 
cieties. All  male  Zufii  and  very  rarely 
some  females  are  admitted  into  the  for- 
mer, which  deals  directly  with  the  an- 
thropic gods  and  whose  ceremonials  are 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  rain.  The 
esoteric  societies,  however,  have  to  do 
mainly  with  the  zoic  or  beast  gods  and 
are  primarily  healing  societies.  A  pa- 
tient may  be  treated  bv  them  at  the  time 
of  the  ceremonies  or  he  may  send  for  a 
single  member.  These  societies  also  hold 
very  important  ceremonies  to  bring  rain, 
but  they  effect  this  mediately  through 
the  influence  which  the  beast  gods  are 
supposed  to  exert  upon  the  anthropic 
gods.  The  active  members  of  these  so- 
cieties, including  the  K6tikilli  also,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  rain  and  war 
priests,  are  called  by  a  special  name  **  the- 
urgists,*'  but  their  functions  approach 
nearer  to  those  of  priests  than  of  sha- 
mans (Stevenson). 

Consult  Bartram,  Travels,  1791;  Boas, 
Bourke,  Gushing,  Dorsey,  Hoffman, 
Mooney,  Russell,  and  Mrs  Stevenson  in 
Reps.  B.  A.  £. ;  Boas  in  Reps.  Brit  Asso. 
Adv.  Sci.;  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
1897;  Brinton,  The  Len^p^  and  their 
L^nds,  1885;  Chamberlain  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xiv,  no.  63,  1901;  Curtis,  N. 
Am.  Ind.,  1907-09;  Cushing  in  Pop.  Sci. 
Mo.,  June  1882;  Dixon  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, XVII,  no.  64,  1904;  Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  L^.,  I,  II,  1884-88;  Goddard,  Life 
and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,  1903;  Krause, 
Tlinkitlnd.,1885;  KroeberinAm.  Anthr., 
IV,  2, 1902;  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Nat.  Hist, 
II,  no.  IV,  1900;  Teit  and  S wanton  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  ii  and  v, 
1905.  (j.  R.S.) 

Shamapa.  A  tribe,  band,  or  village  of 
the  ancient  Powhatan  confederacy,  on 
Pamunkey  or  York  r.,  Va.,  numbering 
about  500  early  in  the  17th  century. — 
Strachey  (1612),  Va.,  62,  1849. 


Shamokin  (probably  from  Lenape 
ShUtmdkenkf  *  where  horns,  or  antlers,  are 
plenty,  '—(rerard).  The  largest  and  most 
important  Indian  settlement  in  Pennsyl- 
vania after  the  dispersion  of  the  Deia- 
wares  and  during  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century.  The  old  Indian  village 
was  situated  a  short  distance  from  the 
forks  of  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  n.  b. 
branch.  Later  the  settlement  was  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  including  the  island,  at 
the  site  of  Sunburjr,  Northumberland  co. 
Before  the  historic  period  the  location 
had  evidently  been  a  stopping  place  for 
the  Iroquois  on  returning  from  their 
raids  into  the  country  of  the  ('herokee 
and  Catawba.  Here  they  met,  as  they 
did  in  later  days,  to  hold  their  last  cel- 
ebration before  their  return  to  their  vil- 
lages in  New  York.  It  was  the  most 
strategic  location  in  the  province  for 
an  Indian  settlement,  since  from  this 
point  all  the  region  of  the  Potomac,  the 
Delaware,  and  me  Ohio  could  be  easily 
reached;  to  gain  the  Ohio  country  but  a 
short  portage  was  necessary  from  Canoe 
Place  to  Kittanning.  The  forks  ot  the 
Susquehanna  thus  became  the  point  of 
convergence  of  the  various  trails  leading 
to  the  Potomac,  Wyoming,  and  the  Ohio. 
The  population  was  made  up  of  Dela- 
wares,  Shawnee,  and  Iroguois.  The 
Shawnee  came  into  the  province  from  the 
S.  in  1698,  and  soon  began  to  settle  along 
the  Susquehanna  and  its  branches.  By 
1727,  when  they  first  commenced  to  go 
westward  to  the  Ohio,  a  IsLVg^i  number  of 
them  was  settled  at  Shamokin.  In  the 
following  year  the  Onondaga  council  ap- 
pointed Shikellamy  (q.  v. )  to  act  as  the 
deputy  of  the  Iroquois  at  Shamokin,  with 
instructions  to  have  special  oversight  of 
the  Shawnee  (Archives  Pa.,  i,  228,  1852). 
From  this  time  until  1755  Shamokin  was 
regarded  as  the  Indian  capital  of  the 
province;  it  was  not  only  headquarters 
of  the  Iroquois  influence,  but  also  was  the 
residence  of  A llummapees,  the  *'king''  of 
the  Delawares.  At  the  council  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  summer  of  1742  the  va- 
rious disputes  concerning  land  sales  on 
the  Susquehanna  were  brought  up  by  the 
Delawares.  In  a  stinging  reply  to  the 
Delaware  complaints,  Canassatego,  the 
Iroquois  chief,  ordered  the  Delawares  to 
remove  from  their  lands  to  Shamokin  or 
Wyoming  and  to  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  sales  of  lands  in  the  future 
(Col.  Rec  Pa.,  iv.,  579-80. 1851 ).  They 
never  forgot  this  reproacn,  and  went  to 
Shamokin  and  Wyoming  to  consider  their 
wrongs  and  to  listen  to  the  Shawnee  war- 
riors who  were  seeking  to  have  them  re- 
move to  the  Ohio.  Count  Zinzendorf, 
under  the  guidance  of  Conrad  Weiser, 
visited  Shamokin  in  the  fall  of  1742, 
where  he  met  Shikellamy,  with  whom 
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he  held  several  conferenoee.  A  friend- 
ship sprang  up  between  the  Iroouois 
deputy  and  the  Moravian  Brethren  which 
lasted'  during  the  life  of  the  wise  chief, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  conservative  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Six  Nations.  Zinzen- 
dorf  was  very  much  interested  in  the  Iro- 
quois vicegerent,  and  wrote  much  about 
this  visit  to  Bhamokin  in  his  journal 
(Mem.  Moravian  Church, 84  et  sea.,  1870). 
Various  missionaries  of  the  Moravian 
Church  labored  at  Shamokin  from  this 
time  until  its  abandonment  in  1755, 
amone  them  being  Mack,  Post,  Pyrkeus, 
and  ^isberger.  During  these  daye  the 
Indian  settlement  had  a  bad  reputation. 
Martin  Mack,  who  with  his  wife  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  the  woods  nearly  every 
night  from  the  drunken  savages,  said 
that  it  ''was  the  very  seat  of  the  Prince 
of  Darkness."  David  Brainerd,  who  vis- 
ited the  village  each  year,  said  in  1745: 
*'The  town  lies  partly  on  the  east  and 
west  shores  of  the  river  and  partly  on 
the  island.  It  contains  upwards  of  50 
houses  and  300  inhabitants.  The  In- 
dians of  the  place  are  accounted  the 
most  drunken,  mischievous,  and  ruflSan- 
like  fellows  of  any  in  these  parts — about 
one-half  are  Delawares  ana  the  others 
are  Senecas  and  Tutelars"  (Mem.  Mo- 
ravian Church,  67,  1870).  At  the  coun- 
cil at  Philadelphia  in  1744  the  Delawares 
stated  that  the  Shawnee  had  removed 
to  the  Ohio,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Peter  Chartier  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  iv,  757, 
1851 ).  In  the  year  before  a  number  of 
the  Conoy  Indians  had  removed  to  Sha- 
mokin (ibid.,  657).  In  1747  the  Mora- 
vians built  a  smithy  in  the  village  at  the 
request  of  Shikellamy.  The  Delaware 
''king/'  Allummapees,  died  in  1747,  and 
Shikellamy,  the  Iroquois  deputv,  died  in 
the  year  following.  In  1749  all  the  In- 
dians were  obliged  to  leave  Shamokin  for 
want  of  proviedons  (Arch.  Pa.,  ii,  23, 
1852).  Taghneghdoarus,  Shikellamv's 
eldest  son,  at  the  request  of  Weiser,  be- 
came the  deputy  of  the  Iroquois  in  the 
province  (see  Weiser' s  Journals  of  his 
three  visits  to  Shamokin  in  1743, 1744,  in 
Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  iv,  640,  646,  680,  1851). 
At  the  treaty  of  Albany  (1754)  the  Iro- 
quois reserved  the  lands  at  Shamokin  and 
Wyoming  as  their  hunting  grounds  ( ibid. , 
VI,  119,  1851).  John  Shikellamy,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  old  Oneida  vicegerent, 
was  appointed  to  look  after  these  lands 
and  all  Iroquois  affairs  in  the  province. 
Gov.  Morris,  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Shirley, 
tells  of  the  Indian  raids  near  Shamokin 
and  ffives  a  description  of  the  location  as 
suitable  for  a  fort  (ibid.,  665).  In  1755, 
after  Braddock's  defeat,  the  entire  region 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  hostile  Dsla- 
waree  and  Shawnee.  The  former,  who 
were  faithful  to  the  English,  were  ODliged 


to  leave  Shamokin.  Scarouady,  at  the 
council  in  Philadelphia  in  the  fall  of 
1755,  spoke  very  plainly  concerning  the 
situation,  and  said  that  if  the  English 
"will  not  fight  with  us  we  will  go  some- 
where else"  (ibid.,  686).  .  In  the  winter 
of  1755  Gov.  Morris  spoke  of  his  inten- 
tion of  building  a  fort  at  Shamokin  to 
protect  the  frontier  (ibid..  701).  At  the 
council  at  Carlisle  (1756),  The  Belt,  a 
Delaware  chief,  asked  that  a  fort  be  built 
at  Shamokin  for  the  protection  of  the 
friendly  Indians  and  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  their  wives  and  children  when  they 
were  away  (ibid.,  vii,  6,  1851).  This  re- 
Quest  was  repeated  at  the  council  at  Phila- 
delphia in  the  spring  (ibid.,  54).  At  a 
council  held  in  Apm  (1756)  So&rouady 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  Englisn 
having  a  fort  at  this  place  to  which  the 
friendly  Indians  could  go  (ibid.,  80). 
He  later  informed  the  governor  that  he 
and  all  the  women  and  children  were  go- 
ing to  Onondaga,  and  that  they  would 
return  when  a  fort  was  built  at  Shamokin 
(ibid.,  90).  In  May,  Gov.  Morris  was  at 
Harris  Ferry,  on  his  way  to  Shamokin, 
where  a  fort  was  to  be  built.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1756  the  fort  was 
built  on  the  b.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
just  below  the  junction  of  the  North  and 
West  branches,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
present  Sunbunr.  The  French  realizing 
the  necessity  of  holding  this  point,  sent 
an  expedition  in  the  fall  of  1756  to  build 
a  fort  at  the  place.  They  reached  the 
mouth  of  Loyal  Sock  cr.,  and  finding  the 
force  at  work  building  Ft  Augusta,  re- 
treated. Col.  Clapham,  who  had  charge 
of  the  building  of  the  fort,  was  succeeded 
by  Col.  James  Burd  (see  Archives  Pa., 
2d  s.,  II,  745-820,  1890).  In  June,  1756, 
just  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Englisn 
force  to  build  the  fort,  all  the  houses  in 
the  place  were  burned  by  hostile  Indians 
(Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  vii,  154,  1851).  Various 
Indian  agents  were  appointed  to  reside  at 
Ft  Augusta  during  this  period  (ibid., 
VIII,  99,  128,  501,  1852).  A  number  of 
important  conferences  were  held  with 
the  Indians  at  Ft  Augusta  by  Col.  Francis 
in  1769  (ibid.,  ix,  610-620,  1852).  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war  the  clamor  of  the  ''p^u:e  at  any 
price"  element  in  the  province  led  to 
the  dismantling  of  the  fort  The  condi- 
tions along  the  frontiers  were  deplorable; 
nearly  the  entire  region  oij  tne  West 
branch  was  entirely  deserted.  After  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution  the 
fort  became  the  military  headquarters 
for  the  upper  Susquehanna,  and  during 
the  entire  period  the  authorities  at  the 
fort  were  kept  busy.  T.he  massacre  of 
Wyoming  and  the  Big  Runaway  filled  Ft 
Augusta  with  people  who  had  left  their 
homes  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  Indians. 
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See  Frontier  Forts  of  Pa.,  i,  356  et  seq., 
1895;  M^inness,  Otzinachson,  1857;  Egle, 
Hist,  of  Pa.,  998,  1883.  (g.  p.  d.J 

Port  August*.— Scull  map,  1769,  1770.  Fort 
Sohamockfn— Leroy  (1755)  in  Arch.  Pa., 2d  s.,  vn, 
408,  1878.  Samokiii.— Lattre  map,  1784.  8oha* 
chamflri.—Hecke welder  in  Trans.  Am.  Philoe. 
Soc.,  n.  8.,  IV,  863,*  1834  (trans,  'the  place  of 
eels';  supposed  by  some  Indians  to  be  the  proper 
name).  Sohaohhenamendi.— Heckewelder  quoted 
by  Connelley,  Heckewelder's  Narr.,  144,  1907. 
Sohahamoki.— Ibid,  ('the  place  where  gun  bar- 
rels are  straightened':  name  elyen  after  Nuta- 
meeff.  a  Delaware  gunsmith,  settled  there).  8ha- 
hamdki.— Heckewelderin  Trans.  Ami  Philos.Soc., 
op.  cit.  (Delaware  pronunciation).  8haham6- 
kink.— Ibid.  Shahomaking.— Allummapees 
(1727)  quoted  in  Arch.  Pa.,  i,  214,  1852.  Shama- 
ken.— Blunston  (1728),  ibid.,  214.  Shamoehan.— 
Burd  (1757)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  2d  s.,  il.  665, 1890.  8ha- 
moken.— Weiser  {ca,  1740)  quoted  by  Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  268.  1816.  Shamokin.— Golden 
(1727),  Five  Nat.,  app.,  115,  1747.  ShamoUag.— 
Doc.  of  1750  quoted  by  Rupp.,  Northampton  Co., 
50,  1845.  Shaumoking.— Brainerd  (1745)  quoted 
by  Day,  Penn.,  525,  1843.  ShawmokiD.— Harris 
(1754)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  n,  178,  1852.  Shomhomokiii.— 
Weiser  (1744)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  i,  661,  1852/  8homo- 
ken.— Bard  (1755)  in  Border  Wars,  1839.  8homo- 
kin.— Weiser  (1745)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  i,  678,  1852. 
Shomoko.— Zelsberger  (1750)  quoted  by  Conover, 
Kan  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Siamoeon. — 
Zadowsky  (1728)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  l,  227, 1852.  Skamo- 
ken.— Vaudreull  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x, 
588,  1858.  Skamokin.— Ibid.,  589.  Ttinaghsa.— 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vn,  47,  note.  1856.  Twia- 
■ogh.^Ft  Johnson  Conf.  (1756).  ibid.  Zinaoh- 
lon.— Weiser  (1747)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v,  84, 1851. 
Shana.  The  Eagle  clan  of  the  Yuchi. 
Oa.— Speck,  Yuchi  Inds.,  70.  1909  (e-sA).  Bh£ 
taha.— Gatschet.  Ucbee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  71, 1885. 

Shanamkarak.  A  Karok  nllaee  on  the 
B.  bank  of  the  large  rapids  in  Klamath 
r.,  a  mile  or  two  below  the  mouth  of  Sal- 
mon r.,  N.  w.  Cal.  It  had  5  houses  in 
1852,  was  an  important  fishing  place,  and 
part  of  the  annual  salmon  ceremony  be- 
longing to  the  village  of  Amaikiara,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  per- 
formed there. 

Asha-nahm-ka.— Olbbs.  MS.  Misc.,  B.  A.  £.,  1852. 
Bh-qua-nek.— Gibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in.  151,  1S53  (Yurok  name).  He-oo- 
neoks.—McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  82d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  211.  1853.  Dcwanek.— Glbbs, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1861.  Kc-ko-neck.— McKee,  op.  cit., 
164.    Shanamkarak.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1907. 

Bhanel.  A  former  Porno  settlement  in 
Potter  valley,  Cal.,  on  the  b.  bank  of  Rus- 
sian r.,  about  a  mile  n.  of  Centerville. 
The  name  has  also  been  applied  to  a  vil- 
lage near  the  American  town  of  Hopland. 
Distinct  from  Shnalkaya.  See  Solan 
Porno. 

Oanea.— Barrett,  Ethno-Geog.  Pomo,  141,  1908 
(c-»A).  8ah-nel.— Gibbe  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in.  112, 1853.  8ai-naU.— McKee  (1851)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d  Cong.,  spec.  sess..  144.  1853. 
Bai-neU-ohaa-kaw.— Ibid.,   145.     SaneU.— Powers 

a  noted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  451.  1874. 
eo'l.— Barrett,  op.  cit  Be-nel'.— Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in.  168,  1877.  Shanelpoma.— J.  W. 
Hudson,  infn,  1906. 

Bhangke.  The  Dog  or  Wolf  gens  of  the 
Qnapaw. 

Canxe'  nikad'aa.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
229,18»7. 

Bhanhaw  A  former  Choctaw  town  in 
Mississippi,  belonging  to  the  "Sixtowns** 
district— West  Fla.  map,  ca.  1775. 


Bhannopin's  Town.  A  former  Dela- 
ware village  on  Allegheny  r.,  about  2  m. 
above  the  junction  with  the  Monon^- 
hela,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa,,  between  Penn  ave. 
and  the  river,  and  n.  of  Thirtieth  st 
The  loadity  was  occupied  by  about  20 
families  of'Delawares  m  1730,  and  was 
named  for  the  chief,  Shanopin,  who  lived 
there  at  that  time.  On  account  of  its 
situation  on  the  trail  between  the  Sus- 
quehanna, Ohio,  Beaver,  and  Musking- 
um rs.,  it  was  much  frequented  by  In- 
dian traders.  In  April  1730  Gov.  Gordon 
of  Pennsvlvania  received  a  letter  from 
the  chiera  of  the  Dela wares  at  "Allee- 
gieening  on  the  Main  road,**  written  by 
Edmund  Cartledge,  James  Le  Tort,  and 
Joseph  Davenport  (three  prominent 
traders),  telling  of  the  death  of  a  trader 
named  John  Hartt,  and  requesting  that 
something  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
unrestricted  sale  of  rum  and  the  coming 
of  so  many  traders  into  **the  woods." 
This  letter  was  signed  by  mark  by  "Shaw- 
annoppan*'  and  others  ( Arch.  Pa.,  i,  256, 
1852).  The  same  traders  also  wrote  to  the 
Governor  informing  him  of  the  abuse  of 
the  Indian  trade  caused  by  the  saleof  rum, 
the  Indians  buying  it  with  their  peltries 
and  being  unable  to  Day  their  debts  to 
the  traders  who  made  the  complaint. 
These  Delawares  then  owed  the  traders 
about  <£2,000  for  goods  which  thev  had 
purchased  (ibid.,  261).  Thus  early  began 
the  trouble  among  the  rival  traders  on 
the  Ohio,  chiefly  through  the  sale  of 
liquor.  Conrad  Weiser  passed  through 
the  place  on  his  way  to  Logstown  in  1 748, 
the  Indians  treating  him  with  kindness 
(Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v,  348,  1851),  and  Shano- 
pin attended  the  conference  at  that  place. 
The  expedition  of  Celeron  de  Bienville 
in  the  following  year  also  stopped  at  the 
place,  which  is  noted  on  Bonnecamp's 
map  as  *' Village  du  Loups.*'  Christo- 
pher Gist,  the  agent  of  tne  Ohio  Com- 
pany, likewise  stopped  here  in  1750  on 
nis  way  to  the  Muskingum,  and  recorded 
in  his  journal:  **The  River  Ohio  is  76 
Poles  wide  at  Shannopin  Town:  There 
are  about  twentv  Families  in  this  town" 
(Darlington,  Gist's  Jour.,  34,  1893).  In 
Lewis  Evans's  Analysis  of  Map  of  the 
Middle  Colonies  (1775),  he  says  (p.  25): 
**At  Shannopins  there  is  a  fording  place 
in  very  dry  times  and  the  lowest  aown 
the  river.*'  The  fording  place,  which 
Gist  crossed,  was  at  this  point,  where  the 
Indian  trail  crof'sed  the  Allegheny,  then 
ran  along  near  the  location  of  East  and 
West  Ohio  sts.  to  Beaver  ave.  and  on  to 
Ix^town  (see  Gist's  map).  Washington 
and  Gist  were  both  at  the  village  in  the 
winter  of  1753,  when  on  their  way  to  the 
French  fort  at  Venango.  They  swam 
their  horses  across  the  Allegheny  at  this 
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point,  and  spent  the  night  on  that  side  of 
the  river,  the  next  day  going  on  to  Logs- 
town  (Darlington,  Gist's  Jour.,  81,  1893; 
Washington's  Jour,  of  1753  in  Olden 
Time,  i,  12-26,  1846;  Sparks,  Writings  of 
Wash.,  II,  432-447,  1834).  According  to 
Ensign  Ward's  deposition  the  French 
under  Contracoeur  were  first  noticed  by 
him  as  they  descended  the  river  "at 
Shanopins  Town  about  two  Miles  distant 
from  the  Fort  the  17th.  of  April  last" 
(Darlington,  Gist's  Jour.,  275,  1893). 
George  Crpghan,  when  on  his  way  to 
Lo^stown  in  1754,  was  overtaken  at  this 
point  by  Andrew  Montour  and  John  Pat- 
ten, who  were  on  their  way  to  the  west- 
em  Indians  with  the  two  Shawnee  pris- 
oners who  had  been  released  from  jail  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v,  731, 
1851),  Croghan  noting  that  **from  Low- 
ril  Hill  to  Shanopens  is  butt  46  Miles  " 
(Arch.  Pa.,  ii,  132,  1852).  The  place  is 
mentioned  also  in  the  table  of  distances 
as  given  by  John  Patten  (Col.  Rec.  Pa., 
V,  750,  1851).  In  the  examination  of 
Mr  West  before  the  Provincial  Council, 
in  1754,  he  said:  "Col.  Joshua  Fry  .  .  . 
took  an  observation  on  the  16th  of  June 
1752,  at  a  Place  about  a  Mile  North  of 
Shanoppin  Town,  and  found  the  Sun's 
Meridian  Altitude  to  be  72^  54°  .  .  . 
Latitude  40d  29°"  (ibid.,  751).  Richard 
Peters,  in  his  letter  of  information  to  the 
Governor  concerning  the  distances  to  the 
Ohio,  says  **Who  [the  traders]  all  agree 
that  it  is  34  Miles  from  Laurel  Hill  to 
Shanoppin,  and  from  Shanoppin  to  We- 
ningo  34  Miles  by  what  Mr.  Patten  and 
Mr.  West  have  heard"  (ibid.,  759). 
According  to  the  statement  of  Lewis 
Montour,  this  was  the  place  of  residence 
of  the  Half  King  (Tanacharison)  and 
Scarouady  in  1753  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v, 
702).  General  Forbes' s  army  passed  by 
the  site  in  1758,  on  its  way  to  the  ruins 
of  Ft  Duquesne.  At  that  time  many  of 
the  bodies  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  of 
Grant's  ill-fated  detachment  were  found 
along  the  river  front,  where  they  had 
been  tortured  to  death. 

The  Delaware  chief  after  whom  the 
village  was  named  is  first  noticed  in  the 
letter  from  James  Le  Tort,  above  noted. 
He  was  present  at  the  council  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1740,  at  which  time  he  is 
spoken  of  as  "Schahanapan"  (Col.  Rec. 
Pa.,  IV,  447,  1851).  His  name  appears 
attached  to  several  letters  as  "Shawan- 
noppan"  (Arch.  Pa.,  i,  255,  1852).  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  Gov.  Gordon  in  1732, 
thanking  him  for  the  present  of  a  cask  of 
mm  (ibid.,  341).  He  died  between  1749 
and  1751,  as  Gov.  Hamilton,  in  a  letter 
sent  to  the  Indians  at  Logstown  by 
Croghan  and  Montour  in  the  latter 
year,  says:  **Shawanapon  and  Others 
are  since  dead"  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v,  519, 
1851).  (g.  p.  D.) 


AllMgAMiuiif—Letter  of  1780  in  Arch.  Pa.,  i, 
265,  1862.  lllepteniny.— Doc.  of  1730  cited  by 
Darlington,  Christopher  Gist's  Jonr..  93,  1898. 
Sohahanapaa.— Doc.  of  1740  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  iv, 
447, 1851.  ShaaapW— Washington  (1753).  Jour., 
IS.  1865.  Shanapin**  town.— Washington  (1753) 
quoted  by  Rupp,  W.  Penn.,  app..  46.  1846.  8ha- 
nappina  T.— Pownall  map,  iTvo.  Shaanapiat.— 
Washington,  Jour.,  37,  1865.  Shannopen  T.— 
Evans  map.  1755.  Shanaopini  Town.— Ol8t(  1750) 
in  Darlington,  Gist's  Jour.,  33, 1896.  Shannopin's 
Town.— Ibid..  34.  Shannopin's  town.— Gist  (1753), 
ibid.,  80.  Shannopin  Town.-<3ist  (1750),  ibid.,  84. 
Shanopens.— Croghan  (1754)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  li,  132, 
1852.  Shanopins.- Washington  (1753).  Jour.,  op. 
cit..  89.  Shanoppin.- Patten  (1764)  in  Col.  Rec. 
Pa. ,  V,  750, 1851 .  Shanoppin's  T.— Evans  map.  1765. 
Shanoppin's  Town.— Croghan  (1754)  in  Thwaites, 
Early  West.  Trav.,  i,  74,  1904;  Patten,  op.  cit 
Shawanapon.— Pa.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  i,  29,  1851. 
ShawanasMin.- Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v,  365.  1851.  Sha- 
wannoppan.— Arch.  Pa.,  i.  255,  1852.  Village  da 
Lonps.- Bonnecamp  map,  1749. 

Bhanwappom  (Yakima:  PshwdnUpdim, 
*  shoal  people ' ) .  A  tribe  of  400  persons 
found  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805  on  the 
headwaters  of  Cataract  (Klikitat)  and 
Tapteel  ra.,  in  the  present  Washington. 
Mooney  classes  them  as  a  division  of  the 
Pisqaows,  stating  that  their  Yakima  name 
refers  to  a  shoal  in  Yakima  r.  above 
Ellensburg. 

Ohamoappans. -Robertson,  Oregon,  129,  1846. 
Ohanwappan. — Lewis  and  CHark  Exped..  i,  map, 
1814.  ^tetas.— Stevens  quoted  by  Mooney  in  14m 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  786. 1896.  K"t*ta».— Mooney,  ibid. 
(sig.  'Shoal').  K"t4tas-'l«'ma.— Ibid.  (='8hoal 
people ' ).  Pschwan-wapp-am.— Oibbs  In  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  I,  407, 1856  (name  of  country  around  main 
branch  of  Yakima  r.,  sometimes  assumed  by  the 
Indiana).  Pshwa'nipum.— Mooney, op.  cit.  ( 'shoal 
people':  Yakima  name).  Bhanwappoms. — Lewis 
ancl  Clark  £xped.,  Coues  ed.,  1265,  1893.  Bhan- 
wap-poms. — Ibid.,  958. 

Bhapashkeni  (Shapashxe^niy  from  shdp- 
ash,  *sun,'  *moon';  x^^^i,  *  place  of). 
A  Modoc  settlement  on  the  s.  e.  side  of 
Little  Klamath  lake,  n.  Cal.  There  are 
rocks  there  shaped  like  crescents,  hence 
the  Modoc  believed  that  the  moon  and 
the  sun  once  lived  there. — Oatschet  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  i,  xxxii,  1890. 

Shapata  ('raccoon').  A  gens  ot  the 
Shawnee.  The  Shawnee  name  for  rac- 
coon is  ethipatej  of  which  shapata  is  seem- 
ingly a  corruption. 

Shapeinihkashina  ( '  beaver  people ' ) .  A 
social  division  of  the  Osage,  said  to  be  a 
subgens  of  the  Washashe. 
fta'de  iniqk'Acin'a.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
255, 1897.  Beaver.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
470,  1878. 

Shappa.    See  Red  Thunder, 

Shash.    A  former  Yaquina  village  on 
the  N.  side  of  Yaquina  r..  Greg. 
Cao.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  229, 1890 

(c=«/i). 

Shasta  (from  S&stVka,  apparently  the 
name  of  a  well-known  Indian  of  the  tribe 
living  about  1840  near  the  site  of  Yreka). 
A  group  of  small  tribes  or  divisions  form- 
ing the  Shaetan  linguistic  family  of  n.  Cali- 
fornia and  formerly  extending  into  Ore- 
gon. The  area  occupied  by  the  Shasta  is 
quite  irregular,  and  consists  of  one  main 
and  three  subsidiary  areas  The  main 
body,  comprising  the  Iruwaitsu,  Kam- 
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matwa,  Katiru,  and  Kikatsik,  with  whom 
there  was  little  diversity  in  language,  occu- 
pied Klamath  r.  from  Klamath  Hot 
h$prings  to  Happy  Camp,  the  n.  half  of 
Snasta  valley,  the  whole  of  Scott  valley, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  s.  part  of  Salmon 
r.  During  the  last  hundred  vears,  at  least, 
they  inhabited  also  the  valley  of  Stewart 
r.  in  Oregon  from  its  source  to  the  junction 
of  Rogue  r.  The  three  subsidiary  groups, 
consisting  pf  the  Konomihu,  New  River 
Indians,  and  Okwanuchu,  occupied  the 
forks  of  the  Salmon,  the  head  of  New  r., 
and  McCloud  and  upper  Sacramento  rs. 
and  Squaw  cr.  These  subsidiary  groups 
are  now  practically  extinct.  For  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  component  divisions  see 
under  their  respective  names.  The  culture 
and  customs  of  the  Shasta  seem  to  have 


AN  AGED  SHASTA 


been  much  the  same  throughout  this  area, 
but  linguistically  they  were  divided  into 
four  groups  speaking  divergent  dialects. 
Little  record  nas  been  preserved  of  their 
characteristics,  and  with  their  decrease  in 
numbers  and  proximity  to  civilization, 
they  have  lost  practically  all  their  native 
customs.  They  were  a  sedentary  people, 
living  in  small  villages,  composed  of  rec- 
tan^lar,  semisubterranean  plank  houses, 
similar  to  those  in  use  by  the  Indians  on 
the  coast  immediately  to  the  w.  Their 
food  was  largelv  vegetal,  made  up  of 
acorns,  seeds,  and  roots;  but  fish,  particu- 
larly salmon,  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  food  supply.  The  salmon  were  caught 
by  net,  weir,  trap,  and  spear,  and  were 
dried  and  preserved  for  winter  food. 
Their  arts  were  few.    Dugout  canoes  of 


rather  broad,  clumsy  type,  similar  to  those 
used  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath, 
were  in  use.  The  bow  was  the  chief 
weapon.  Carving  was  practically  limited 
to  rude  spoons  of  wooa  and  bone,  paint- 
ing was  little  used,  and  basketry  was  not 
developed  to  any  great  extent,  being  con- 
fined cniefly  to  l)jasket  caps  for  the  women 
and  small  food  baskets  of  simple  form  and 
ornament  There  was  no  clan  organiza- 
tion, and  the  village  seems  to  have  been 
the  unit,  as  elsewhere  in  California. 
Their  religious  beliefs  and  ceremonials 
seem  to  have  been  only  in  small  part 
similar  to  the  tribes  to  the  b.  and  w.  of 
them,  but  their  mythology  is  not  as  rich 
as  that  of  the  Maidu,  Wintun,  or  other 
of  the  northern  California  linguistic 
groups.  The  first  contact  of  the  Shasta 
with  the  whites  was  with  fur  traders,  who 
early  in  the  19th  century  trapped  in  their 
terntory.  With  the  opening  of  the  trade 
route  from  Oregon  to  California  by  way 
of  Sacramento  valley  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  the  Shasta  came  more  into 
contact  with  civilization,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  gold  miningin  the60's  hastened 
the  process  of  their  extinction,  for  they 
soon  succumbed  to  the  unfavorable  en- 
vironmentof  the  mining  camp.  There  are 
fewer  than  a  score  now  living,  some  on 
the  Grande  Ronde  res.  in  Oregon,  the 
others  scattered  about  their  former  terri- 
tory. The  names  Idakarinke,  Ikaruck, 
and  Kosetah  have  been  mentioned, 
largely  through  misunderstanding,  as 
those  of  Shasta  divisions  and  villages. 
Consult  Dixon,  (1)  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist,  XVII,  pt  6, 1907;  (2)  in  Am.  Anthr., 
X.  no.  2, 1908.  (r.  b.  d.) 

Chester  Valley  lBdUiu.—8pauldinff  in  H.  R.  Rep. 
830,  27th  Gong.,  2d  sess..  59,  1842  (probably  iden- 
tical; Chester  =>  Shasta).  Oheites.— Allen,  Ten 
Years  in  Oregon,  128,  1850.  Ekpimi.— Cnrtin.  II- 
mawi  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1889  (Ilmawi  name). 
Mashukhara.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1903  (Karok 
name ) .  Rogue  river.  —Dart  ( 1851 )  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  632, 1853  (Shasta,  or).  Bai'-waah. 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.A.Ethnol..  iii, 243,1877.  "    * 


Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi.  218, 1846.  Shasta.— 
Dart  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  682, 
1863  (or  Rogue  River).  Bhasteeeas.— Powers  in 
Overland  Mo.,  xii,  630, 1874.  BhaatUca.— Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  iii,  243,  1877.  Bhasty.— 
Farnham,  Travels,  93, 1848.  Tithravarahi.—  A.  L. 
Kroeber,  infn.  1903  (Karok  name  for  the  Shasta 
language),  wai-ri'-ka.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  in,  243,  1877.  WMx.— Sapir  In  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  262, 1907  ('enemies':  Takelma name). 
Bhastan  Family  (adapted  from  67uuto, 
(^.  V. ,  the  name  of  one  oi  its  divisions) .  A 
lin^istic  stock  comprising  two  principal 
groups,  the  Sastean  and  the  Palaihnihan 
of  Powell,  which  until  recently  (Dixon 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  213, 1905,  and  in  In- 
temat.  Ck)ng.  Am^r.,  1906,  Quebec,  1907) 
were  regarded  as  distinct  families.  The 
area  occupied  by  the  Shasta  division  was 
the  Klamath  valley  in  n.  California  and 
8.  Oregon,  extending,  in  the  northern  part, 
up  the  valleys  of  Jenny  and  CJottonwooa 
crs.  and  over  the  entire  valley  of  Stewart 
r.  to  its  mouth;  from  here  they  controlled 
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the  ai*ea  along  Rogue  r.,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Stewart,  to  Little  Butte  cr.,  as  well 
as  the  basin  of  the  latter  stream,  which 
heads  near  the  base  of  Mt  Pit.  Another 
tribe,  the  Konomihu,  determined  by 
Dixon  to  be  related  to  the  Shasta  group, 
occupied  the  region  about  the  Forks  of 
Salmon  in  California,  extending  for  7  m. 
up  the  8.  fork  and  6  m.  up  the  n.  fork, 
wnile  above  them,  on  the  upper  courses 
of  the  two  forks  and  extending  over  the 
divide  into  the  head  of  New  r.,  resided 
the  related  New  River  tribe.  Still  another 
Shasta  tribe,  known  as  Okwanuchu,  for- 
merly occupied  the  head  of  Sacramento 
r.  down  as  far  as  Salt  cr.  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  McCloud  as  far  down  as  Squaw 
cr.,  together  with  the  valley  of  the  latter 
stream. 

The  other  division  of  the  family,  hith- 
erto known  as  the  Palaihnihan  or  Pit 
River  Indians,  consisting  of  the  Acho- 
mawi,  Astakiwi,  Atsugewi,  Atuami,  Chu- 
mawi,  Hantiwi,  Humawhi,  Ilmawi,  and 
Pakamali,  occu[)ied  chiefly  the  area 
drained  by  Pit  r.  in  extreme  n.  California. 
For  further  information  see  under  the 
tribal  names. 

>8aste.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  Vl,  218, 1846. 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.Soc..  ii,  pt.  1,  c,  77. 
1848.  Berghaus  (1851),  Physik.  Atlas,  map  17, 
1852.  Baschmann,  Spuren  a.  aztek.  Spraohe,  572, 
1869.  >PaUihnih.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.. 
VI,  218.  569,  1846  (used  in  family  sense).  >Pal- 
aik.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped..  vi,  199,  218.  569, 
1846  (southeast  of  Lutuaml  in  Oregon)  Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii.  pt.  1, 18,  77. 1848. 
Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man.  325  1850  (southeast  of 
Lutuami).  Berghaus  (1851).  Physik.  Atlas,  map 
17, 1852.  Latham  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi, 
82, 1854  (cites  Hale's  vocab.).  Latham  in  Trans. 
Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  74, 1856  (has  Shoshoni  afHni- 
ties).  Latham.  Opuscula,  310, 341, 1860.  Latham, 
El.  Comp.  Philol.,  407. 1862.  >8hasty.— Hale  In 
U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  218. 1846  (=Saste).  Busch- 
mann,  Spuren  d.  aztek.  Sprache.  572,  1859 
(=rSaste).  >Bhasties.—Halein  U.S. Expl. Exped., 
VI,  199,  569,  1846  (=Sa8te).  Berghaus  (1851), 
Physik.  Atlas,  map  17,  1852.  >Palaiiiih.— Gal- 
latin in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii.  pt.  1,  c,  1848 
(after  Hale).  Berghaus  (1851),  Physik.  Atlas, 
map  17, 1852.  >8haati.— Latham,  Nat.  Hist.Man, 
825,  1850  (southwest  of  Lutuami).  Latham  in 
Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi,  82,  1854.  Latham, 
ibid.,  74,  1856.  Latham,  Opuscula,  310,  341,  1860 
(allied  to  both  Shoshonean  and  Shahaptian  fam- 
ilies). Latham,  El.  Comp.  Philol..  407,  1862. 
>81u«t6.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
422,  1853  (mentions  Watsa-he'-wa,  a  Scott  r. 
band).  >8aati.— Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  402,  1853  (=Shasties).  >Pulairih.-- 
Ibid,  (obvious  typographical  error;  quotes  Hale's 
Palaiks).  >Pit  Eiver.— Powers  in  Overland 
Monthly,  412,  May  1874  (three  principal  tribes: 
Achomawes,  Hamefcutteties,  Astakaywas  or  As- 
taky wich} .  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  164, 1877 
(gives  habitat;  quotes  Hale  for  tribes).  Gatschet 
in  Beach,  Ind.  Misc.,  439, 1877.  >A-oho-in4'-wi.— 
Powell  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol..  iii,  601,  1877 
( vocabs.  of  A-cho-m A'- wl  and  Lutuami ) .  Powers, 
ibid.,  267  (general  account  of  tribes;  A-cho- 
m&'-wi,  Hu-mA'-whi,  Es-ta-ke'-wach,  Han-te'-wa, 
Chu-mA'-wa,  A-tu-a'-mlh,  Il-mA'-wi ) .  :^  8hasU.— 
Powell  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol  ,  iii.  607, 1877.  Gat- 
schet in  Mag.,  Am.  Hist.,  164. 1877.  Gatschet  in 
Beach,  Ind.  Misc.,  438,  1877.  >8has-ti'-ka.— 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in.  243,  1877. 
<Klainath.  —  Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.. 
Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  460,  475,  1878  (Includes 
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Palaiks  and  Shastas).  >8]iasta.— Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  III.  565,  1882  (contains  Palaik.  Watsahe- 
wah,  Shasta ).  >Palaih]uhaB.— Powell  In  7th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  97. 1891.  >8astean.— Ibid.,  105.  =8hasta- 
▲ohomawi.— Dixon  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  213, 1905. 

Shatane  ( *  wildcat ' ) .    A  Yuchi  clan. 
Cad«aae.— Speck,   Yuchi  Inds.,  70,   1909  ic=9h). 
Shitane  tah£— Gatschet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  70, 
1886  (=*  wildcat  clan ' ) . 

Shatara.  A  former  Chickasaw  town  in 
N.  MisBissippi,  forming  part  of  a  large 
settlement  of  5  towns. — Adair,  Am.  Inds., 
363,  1775. 

Shateiaronhia.    See  LecUherlips. 

Bhathiane  ( *  fox' ).     A  Yuchi  clan. 
Catien^— Speck,  Yuchi    Inds.,  70.  1906  (c=«A). 
Bhat'hianj  ta^l— Gatschet.  Uchee  MS.,  B.A.E.,  71, 
1885  (=' fox  clan'). 

Bhaabena.    See  SJiabonee, 

Bhangawanmikong  (Shdgawdmikdng^  or 
Jdgawdmikdng,  from  shdgaw  'narrow', 
dmika  *  there  is  a  lake-bottom*,  -n^  *at': 
'  where  there  is  a  long  shallow  place  in 
the  lake  where  the  waves  break.' — 
Baraga).  One  of  the  most  ancient 
Chippewa  villages,  situated  on  Long 
id.,  formerly  known  as  Chaqua'megon 
peninsula,  on  the  coast  of  L.  Super- 
ior, in  Ashland  co..  Wis.  On  account 
of  the  inroads  of  the  Sioux,  the  vil- 
lage was  at  one  time  removed  to  the 
adjacent  Madeleine  id.,  about  where  La 
Pointe  now  is.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
the  only  village  of  the  Chippewa  except- 
ing Pawating,  but  was  finally  abandoned 
for  superstitious  reasons.  In  1665  the 
Jesuits  established  on  Long  id.,  among 
the  Huron,  Tionontati,  and  Ottawa  then 
residing  there,  the  mission  of  La  Pointe 
du  St  Esprit.  Numbers  from  the  sur- 
rounding Algonouian  tribes  soon  joined 
the  mission,  which  flourished  until  broken 
up  by  the  Sioux  in  1670.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century  the  village 
was  on  the  mainland  near  the  site  of 
Bayfield,  Wis.  In  later  times  it  has  com- 
monly been  known  as  La  Pointe.  (j.  m.) 
Cagawimi'kang.— Wm.  Jones,  inf'n,  1906  (correct 
Chippewa  form;  c=i8h).  Chafaoaamifonf.^Jes. 
Rel.  for  1670.  78,  1858.  Chafoamigon.— De  Bou- 
-r'--rr]n  fl?"^  In  ^^  Y  '"nr,  rn].  TTf^t..  T  "'^  :""> 
LUiagoiiTiC'goTi.—^iTii'iihs-iii  L  qtmii'ii  jiv  '^Vnrri-ri  in 
M  i  Till.  H  i ".r ,  i^ne.  (^-i]  1. .  v,'252,  lf^S5.  ChagouainifflR.  -- 
Ndll  in  Miriin  HivL  gt.o.  nOL,  v,  4ai,  m^Ji.  Ch*- 
.f§ttmigoii---l>ix\  nf  IHSTitTi  N.  Y.  Dtic.CoL  D  1st.. IX, 
<Xn>.  am.  Ob*fOiKunifong.— Jc«,  Eel.  for  1607,  B^ 
lsf>H,  Chk^ypmiv.-- Henry,  TraV'..  1?5,  1809. 
Cb*f a  Ufltnigon , — I  Fhi  d . .  I  I'S.  Ctefolmef on.  —  Flail , 
N.  W.  Htnli'SJ.  Vm,  L-4y.  lAptjinte.— Sr/bonlcmft,  op. 
dL  L&  Folate  l)*ini— Ul  PiiSiitc  trtvity  ilHTA)  In 
X}.  B.  ItkL  Trent..  i»2a,  1873.  lApoiato  du  Bt. 
Eiprit — Sht^a,  Catb.  Mlia.  358,  1Wi&.  Ls  PoinU 
Oliftgiuftinef oil.— 4'haiivignerie  ( ITM\  ^tsqiiotJe^d: by 
S? ■  b r h .] cni U ,  I tifl .  l>i U s ,"  T I T.  ^^ .  1  ^^  i  m i^pH n t ) . 
MiuiDn  of  tho  Holy  Giio«t.— ,I«L'Jfferyw,    br.  Drras., 


§1.  1,  1%  17&1.    Honengwanfikaii.— Baraga,  Otcb. 
ram.,  12, 1878.    Moningwanekaa.— Baraga,  Eng.- 
Otch.  Diet.,  1&4,  1878  (Chippewa  name  of  La 


Pointe).  Bhanwami^ng.—Kelton,  Ft  Mackinac, 
146.  1884.  Bhasr-a-waam-ik-oiig.— Warren  (1862) 
in  Minn.  HistTSoc.  Coll.,  v,  52.  1885.  Bhaug-ah- 
waum-ik-ong.— Ibid..  86.  Bhaug-a-waum-ik-onf .— 
Ibid.,  48.  Bhaufha-waom-ik-oiic.— Ibid..  219. 
Shaugwamegin.— Schoolcraft  quotea  by  Neill  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  408, 1885. 

Bhankinuno.    One  of  the  aboriginal  di- 
visions of  Nantucket  id . ,  Mass.    It  appar- 
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entlv  included  a  portion  of  the  interior, 
8.  of  Nantucket  harbor.  See  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  III.  25,  1815. 

Shavehead.  A  well  known  Potawato- 
mi  chief,  bo  named  by  the  whites  be- 
cause, like  many  of  his  ancestors,  he 
kept  the  hair  shaved  from  the  greater 
part  of  his  scalp.  The  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  are  not  known,  but  he  lived 
during  the  eariy  part  of  the  19th  century 
in  the  s.  e.  part  of  Cass  co.,  Mich.  As  a 
warrior  Shavehead  was  the  terror  of  the 
vicinity,  feared  by  both  whites  and  In- 
dians. He  participated  in  many  battles 
and  manifested  a  determined  hatred  for 
the  whites,  openly  boasting  of  the  scalps 
he  had  taken,  and  wearing  them  as 
trophies  about  his  person.  It  was  re- 
ported, although  probably  with  great  ex- 
aggeration, that  he  poss^sed  a  string  of 
99  white  men's  tongues.  Many  inci- 
dents of  Shavehead' 8  vindictiveness  are 
related .  A  f ter  the  mail  stages  had  begun 
to  run  bn  the  Chicago  road,  Shavehead, 
claiming  the  rights  of  his  people  as  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  established  himself 
at  a  ferry  of  St  Joseph  r.,  near  Mott- 
ville,  and  demanded  tribute  from  every 
one  who  crossed,  especially  the  settlers 
who  were  compelled  to  use  this  route  to 
the  nearest  grist  mill.  Finally,  exasper- 
ated beyond  endurance,  one  of  the  set- 
tlers caught  the  Indian  unaware  and  ad- 
ministered a  severe  beating,  whi(;h  had 
the  effect  of  curing  his  depredations,  but 
making  him  more  sullen.  He  is  de- 
scribed in  his  old  age  as  being  tall  and 
erect,  quite  dark,  and  with  not  a  hair  on 
his  head.  Both  a  lake  and  a  prairie  bear 
his  name. 

Several  stories  are  told  of  the  manner 
of  Shavehead' s  death,  but  they  can  not 
be  substantiated.  One  is  that  the  old 
chief,  while  boasting  of  his  part  in  the 
massacre  at  Ft  Dearborn,  Chicago,  in 
1812,  was  recognized  by  a  surviving  sol- 
dier, who  followed  him  out  of  the  vil- 
lage, and,  it  is  supposed,  murdered  him. 
Another  account  states  that  after  feignifi- 
cantly  saying  that  there  was  no  longer 
game  enough  for  both  the  Indian  and  the 
white  man,  he  was  killed  by  a  white 
hunter  who  had  been  his  companion  on 
many  hunting  expeditions.  The  last 
and  more  probable  story  is  that  he  died, 
enfeebled  oy  age  and  poverty,  and  was 
buried  in  a  hollow  log  in  the  forest.  Set- 
tlers visited  his  grave  and  severed  his 
head  from  his  bwiy,  and  his  skull  was 
said  in  1889  to  be  in  the  collection  of  the 
pioneers  of  Van  Buren  co.  One  of 
Shavehead's  sons  died  in  prison  under  a 
life  sentence  for  murder.  See  Coll. 
Mich.  Pion.  and  Hist.  Soc.,  v,  1884;  xiv, 
1890;  XXVIII,  1900.  (f.  s.  n.  ) 

Shawakhtan.  The  name,  in  the  Yau- 
danchi  dialect  of  Yokuts,  of  a  place  on 


Tule  r.,  Cal.,  above  Sprin^ille,  where  the 
Yaudanchi  frequently  wintered. 
8a-wftkh'-tu.— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m, 
370, 1877  (given  aHa  tribal  name).    Shawakhtao.— 
A..  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1906. 

Shawala  (*  Shawnee  M.    A  band  of  the 
Brul6  Teton  Sioux,  descended  from  a 
Shawnee  chief  adopted  into  the  tribe. 
OawaU.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  218,  1897 
(omsh).    dawala.— Ibid. 

Shawangonk  (shdw '  side,'  ong  *  hill,'  unk 
locative:  *  at  or  on  the  hillside.' — Gerard). 
An  important  fortified  Waranawonkong 
village  near  the  site  of  Tuthill,  Ulster  co., 
N.  Y.  It  was  destroyed  bv  the  Dutch  in 
1663. 

Ghauwanchttiif  h.— Doc.  of  1684  cited  by  Ruttenber, 
Ind.  Geoff.  Names,  140, 1906.  Ohauwaimuif .— Doc 
of  1686,  ibid.  Chawanffon.— Deed  of  1684  quoted 
by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  888, 1872.  Oha- 
wanfong.— Patent  of  1686.  ibid.  Shawanfunf.— 
Doc.  of  1709  cited  by  Riiltenber.  Ind.  Geog.  Names, 
141,  1906.  Shawancunk.— Dutch  record  (co.  1660) 
cited  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  388, 1872. 
Showanfonok.— Doc.  of  1728  cited  by  Ruttenber, 
Ind.  Geog.  Names,  141, 1906. 

Bhawi  ( '  raccoon ' ) .    A  Chickasaw  clan 
of  the  Ishpanee  phratry. 
Sha-u-ee.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc..  168, 1878.    Bhawi.— 
Gatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  96, 1884. 

Bhawiangto.  A  former  small  village  of 
the  Tuscarora,  containing  about  a  dozen 
houses,  situated  oh  thew.  side  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, not  far  from  the  present  Wind- 
sor, Broome  c  . ,  N.  Y.  It  w  as  burned  by 
Gen.  Clinton.  Aug.  17,  1779.  In  1778 
there  appear  to  have  been  four  villages  of 
the  Tuscarora  not  far  below  Oquaga,  in 
the  same  county.  (J.  n.  b.  h.) 

Bhawiti.  The  Parrot  clans  of  the  Keresan 
pueblos  of  L^una,  Acoma,  Santa  Ana, 
San  Felipe,  and  Sia,  N.  Mex.  That  of 
Laguna  claims  to  have  come  originally 
from  Zufii,  while  the  Parrot  clan  of  Acoma 
formed  a  phratry  with  the  Hapanyi  (Oak) 
and  Tan yi  ( Calabash .)  clans.  ( p.  w.  h.  ) 
8ha'-wi-ti.— Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.A.E.,  19, 
1894  (Sia  form).  BhiCwiti-lUboch.—Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  aM.  1896  (Laguna  form:  hdnockMm 
'  people ' ) .  Bh£witY-h£noq('>>._-ibid. ( Acomaform}. 
8h6'wati-hano.— Ibid.  (Ban  Felipe  form).  Bhd'wl- 
ti-lUuio.— Ibid.  (Sia  and  Santa  Ana  form). 

Bhawnee  (from  shatt^n,  *  south';  sha- 
tdino(7*,  *  southerners. '—W.J.) .  Former- 
ly a  leading  tribe  of  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  By  rea- 
son of  the  indefinite  character  of  their 
name,  their  wandering  habits,  their  con- 
nection with  other  tribes,  and  because  of 
their  interior  position  away  from  the  trav- 
eled routes  of  early  days,  the  Shawnee 
were  long  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
Investigators.  Attempts  have  been  made 
toidentify  them  with  the  Massawomec  of 
Smith,  the  Erie  of  the  early  Jesuits,  and 
the  Andaste  of  a  somewhat  later  period, 
while  it  has  also  been  claimed  that  they 
originally  formed  one  tribe  with  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes.  None  of  these  theories,  how- 
ever, rests  upon  sound  evidence,  and 
all  have  been  abandoned.  Linguisti- 
cally the  Shawnee  belonjrs  to  the  group 
of  Central  Algonquian  dialects,  and  is 
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very  closely  related  to  Sauk-Fox.  The 
name  **  Savanooe/*  applied  by  the  early 
Dutch  writers  to  the  Indians  livinff  npon 
the  E.  bank  of  Delaware  r.,  in  New  Jersey, 


8HAWNEE    MAN 


did  not  refer  to  the  Shawnee,  and  was  evi- 
dently not  a  proper  tribal  designation,  but 
merely  the  collective  term,  ** southern- 
ers," for  those  tril)e8  southward  from 
Manhattan  id.,  just  as  Wappanooe,  ** east- 
erners," was  the  collective  term  for  those 
living  toward  the  e.  Evelin,  who  wrote 
about  1646,  gives  the  names  of  the  differ- 
ent small  bands  in  the  s.  part  of  New  Jer- 
sey, while  Rnttenl)er  names  those  in  the 
N.,  but  neither  mentions  the  Shawnee. 

The  tradition  of  the  Delawares,  ss  em- 
bodied in  the  Walum  Olum,  makes  them- 
selves, the  Shawnee,  and  the  Nanticoke, 
originally  one  people,  the  separation  hav- 
ing taken  place  after  the  traditional  ex- 
pulsion of  tneTalligewi  (Cherokee,  q.  v. ) 
from  the  N.,  it  l^ing  stated  that  the 
Shawnee  wen tS.  Beyond  this  it  is  useless 
to  theorize  on  the  origin  of  the  Shawnee  or 
to  strive  to  assign  them  any  earlier  loca- 
tion than  that  in  which  they  w^ere  first 
known  and  where  their  oldest  traditions 
place  them — the  Cumberland  basin  in  Ten- 
nessee, with  an  outlying  colonv  on  the 
middle  Savannah  in  South  Carolina.  In 
this  position,  as  their  name  may  imply, 
they  were  the  southern  advance  guard 
of  the  Algonquian  stock.  Their  real 
history  begins  in  1669-70.  They  were 
then  living  in  two  bodies  at  a  consid- 


erable distance  opart,  and  these  two  di- 
visions were  not  fully  united  until  nearly 
a  century  later,  when  the  tribe  settled 
in  Ohio.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting statements  without  a  knowledge 
of  this  fact  has  occasioned  much  of  the 
confusion  in  regard  to  the  Shawnee.  The 
apparent  anomaly  of  a  tribe  living  in  two 
divisions  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other  is  explained  when  we  remember 
that  the  intervening  territory  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Cherokee,  who  were  at  that 
time  the  friends  of  the  Shawnee.  The 
evidence  afforded  by  the  mounds  shows 
that  the  two  tribes  lived  together  for  a 
considerable  period,  both  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  in  Tennessee,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  Cherokee  claimed  the 
country  vacated  by  the  Shawnee  in  both 
states  after  the  removal  of  the  latter  to 
the  N.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Chero- 
kee invited  the  Snawnee  to  settle  upon 
their  eastern  frontier  in  order  to  serve  as 
a  barrier  against  the  attacks  of  the  Ca- 
tawba and  other  enemies  in  that  d  irection. 
No  such  necessity  existed  for  protection 
on  their  northwestern  frontier.  The 
earliest  notices  of  the  Carolina  Shawnee 
represent  them  as  a  warlike  tribe,  the 
enemies  of  the  Catawba  and  others,  who 
were  also  the  enemies  of  the  Cherokee. 
In  Ramsey's  Annals  of  Tennessee  is  the 
statement,  made  by  a  Cherokee  chief  in 
1772,  that  100  years  previously  the  Shaw- 
nee, by  permission  of  the  Cherokee,  re- 
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moved  from  Savannah  r.  to  the  Cum- 
berland, but  were  afterward  driven  out 
by  the  Cherokee,  aided  by  the  Chick- 
asaw, in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with 
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the  former  tribe.  While  this  tradition 
does  not  agree  with  the  chronologic  order 
of  Shawnee  occupancy  in  the  two  regions, 
as  borne  out  by  historical  evidence,  it 
furnishes  additional  proof  that  the  Shaw- 
nee occupied  territory  upon  both  rivers, 
and  that  this  occupancy  was  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Cherokee.  De  T Isle's  ma^  of 
1700  places  the  "Ontouagannha.'*  which 
here  means  the  Shawnee,  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Santee  and  Pedee  rs.  in 
South  Carolina,  while  the  '*Chiouonons" 
are  located  on  the  lower  Tennessee  r. 
Senex's  map  of  1710  locates  a  part  of  the 
*'Chaouenons"  on  the  headwaters  of  a 
stream  in  South  Carolina,  but  seems  to 
place  the  main  body  on  the  Tennessee. 
Moll's  map  of  1720  has  '* Savannah  Old 
Settlement"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cum- 
berland (Royce  in  Abstr.  Trans.  Anthr. 
Soc.  Wash.,  1881 ),  showing  that  the  term 
Savannah  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
western  as  well  as  to  the  eastern  band. 

The  Shawnee  of  South  Carolina,  who 
included  the  Piqua  and  Uathawekela  di- 
visions of  the  tribe,  were  known  to  the 
early  settlers  of  that  state  as  Savannahs, 
that  being  nearly  the  form  of  the  name 
in  use  among  the  neighboring  Muskho- 
gean  tribes.  A  good  deal  of  confusion  has 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  Yuchi  and 
Yamasee,  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
were  sometimes  also  spoken  of  as  Savan- 
nah Indians.  Bartram  and  Gallatin  par- 
ticularly are  confused  upon  this  point,  al- 
though, as  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  the 
tribes  are  entirely  distinct.  Their  prin- 
cipal village,  known  as  Savannah  Town, 
was  on  Savannah  r.,  nearly  opposite  the 
present  Augusta,  Ga.  Accoraing  to  a 
writer  of  1740  (Ga.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii,  72, 
1842)  it  was  at  New  Windsor,  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Savannah  r.,  7  m.  below  Augusta. 
It  was  an  important  trading  point,  and  Ft 
Moore  was  afterward  built  upon  the  site. 
The  Savannah  r.  takes  its  name  from  this 
tribe,  as  appears  from  the  statement  of 
Adair,  who  mentions  the  **  Savannah  r., 
so  termed  on  account  of  the  Shawano 
Indians  having  formerly  lived  there,'* 
plainly  showing  that  the  two  names  are 
synonyms  for  the  same  tribe.  Gallatin 
says  that  the  name  of  the  river  is  of  Span- 
ish origin,  by  which  he  probably  means 
that  it  refers  to  "savanas,"  or  prairies, 
but  as  almost  all  the  large  rivers  of  the 
Atlantic  slope  bore  the  Indian  names  of 
the  tribes  upon  their  banks,  it  is  not  likely 
that  this  river  is  an  exception,  or  that  a 
Spanish  name  would  have  been  retained  in 
an  English  colony.  In  1670,  when  South 
Carolina  was  first  settled,  the  Savannah 
were  one  of  the  principal  tribes  south- 
ward from  Ashley  r.  About  10  years 
later  they  drove  back  the  Westo,  identi- 
fied by  Swanton  as  the  Yuchi,  who  had 
just  previously  nearly  destroyed  the  in- 
fant settlements  in  a  short  but  bloody 


war.  The  Savannah  seem  to  have  re- 
mained at  peace  with  the  whites,  and  in 
1695,  accoraing  to  Gov.  Archdale,  were 
''good  friends  and  useful  neighbors  of 
the  English.'*  By  a  comparison  of  Gal- 
latin's paragraph  (Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  II,  66,  1836)  with  Lawson's  state- 
ments (Hist  Car.,  75,  279-280,  ed.  1860) 
from  wnich  he  quotes,  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  has  misinterpreted  the  earlier  author, 
as  well  as  misquoted  the  tribal  forms. 
Lawson  traveled  through  Carolina  in  1701, 
and  in  1709  published  his  account,  which 
has  passed  through  several  reprints,  the 
last  being  in  1860.  He  mentions  the 
** Savannas"  twice,  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  each  place  he  calls  them  by  the 
same  name,  which.  ly>wever,  is  not  the 
same  as  any  one  oi  the  three  forms  used 
by  Gallatin  in  referring  to  the  same  pas- 
sages. Lawson  first  mentions  them  in 
connection  with  the  Congaree  as  the 
''Savannas,  a  famous,  warlike,  friendly 
nation  of  Indians,  living  to  the  south  end 
of  Ashley  r.  *  *  In  another  place  he  speaks 
of  *'the  Savanna  Indians,  who  formerly 
lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Messiasippi,  and 
removed  thence  to  the  head  of  one  of  the 
rivers  of  South  Carolina,  since  which,  for 
some  dislike,  most  of  them  are  removed 
to  live  in  the  quarters  of  the  Iroquois  or 
SinnagarS  [Seneca],  which  are  on  the 
heads  of  the  rivers  that  disgorge  them- 
sel  veS  in  to  the  bay  of  Chesapeak .  * '  This 
is  a  definite  statement,  plainly  referring  to 
one  and  the  same  tribe,  and  agrees  with 
what  is  known  of  the  Shawnee. 

On.  De  r Isle's  map,  also,  we  find  the 
Savannah  r.  called  "R.  des  Chouanons," 
with  the  "Chaouanons"  located  upon 
both  banks  in  its  middle  course.  As  to 
Gallatin's  statement  that  the  name  of  the 
Savannahs  is  dropped  after  Lawson's 
mention  in  1701,  we  learn  from  numerous 
references,  from  old  records,  in  Logan's 
Upper  South  Carolina,  published  after 
Gallatin's  time,  that  all  through  the 
period  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  50 
years  after  Lawson  wrote,  the  "Savan- 
nahs" were  constantly  making  inroads 
on  the  Carolina  frontier,  even  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Charleston.  They  are  described 
as  "northern  savages"  and  friends  of  the 
Cherokee,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  Shaw- 
nee. In  1749  Adair,  while  crossing  the 
middle  of  Georgia,  fell  in  with  a  strong 
party  of  "the  French  Shawano,"  who 
were  on  their  wav,  under  Cherokee  guid- 
ance, to  attack  the  English  traders  near 
Au^sta.  After  committing  some  depre- 
dations they  escaped  to  the  Cherokee. 
In  another  place  he  speaks  of  a  i>arty  of 
"Shawano  Indians,"  who,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  French,  had  attacked  a  fron- 
tier settlement  of  Carolina,  but  had  been 
ta^en  and  imprisoned.  Through  a  refer- 
ence by  Logan  it  is  found  that  mese  pris- 
oners are  called  Savannahs  in  the  records 
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of  that  period.  In  1791  Swan  mentions 
the  ** Savannas*'  town  amons  the  Creeks, 
occupied  by  "Shawanese  refugees." 

Having  shown  that  the  Savannah  and 
the  Shawnee  are  the  same  tribe,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  why  and  when  they 
removed  from  South  Carolina  to  the  N. 
The  removal  was  probably  owing  to  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  English  sett.ers,  who 
seem  to  have  favored  the  Catawba  at  the 
expense  of  the  Shawnee.  Adair,  speak- 
ing of  the  latter  tribe,  says  they  had  for- 
merly lived  on  the  Savannah  r.,  "till  by 
our  foolish  measures  they  were  forced 
to  withdraw  northward  in  defence  of 
their  freedom.'*  In  another  place  he 
says,  **by  our  own  misconduct  we  twice 
lost  the  Shawano  Indians,  who  have  since 
proved  very  hurtful  to  our  colonies  in 
general.*'  The  first  loss  referred  to  i^ 
probably  the  withdrawal  of  the  Shawnee 
to  the  K.,  and  the  second  is  evidently 
their  alliance  with  the  French  in  conse- 
quence of  the  encroachments  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  Pennsylvania.  Their  removal 
from  South  Carolina  was  gradual,  begin- 
ning about  1677  and  continuing  at  inter- 
vals through  a  period  of  more  than  30 
years.  The  ancient  Shawnee  vi  llages  for- 
merly on  the  sites  of  Winchester,  Va. ,  and 
Oldtown,  near  Cumberland,  Md.,  were 
built  and  occupied  probably  during  this 
migration.  It  was  due  mainly  to  their 
losses  at  the  hands  of  the  Catawba,  the  al- 
lieeof  the  English,  that  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  country  on  the  Savannah; 
but  after  the  reunion  of  the  tribe  in  the 
N.  they  pursued  their  old  enemies  with 
unrelenting  vengeance  until  the  Catawba 
were  almost  exterminated.  The  hatred 
cherished  by  the  Shawnee  toward  the 
English  is  shown  by  their  boast  in  the 
Revolution  that  they  had  killed  more  of 
that  nation  than  had  any  other  tribe. 

The  first  Shawnee  seem  to  have  re- 
moved from  South  Carolina  in  1677  or 
1678,  when,  according  to  Drake,  about  70 
families  established  themselves  on  the 
Susquehanna  adjoining  the  Conestoga  in 
Lancaster  co. ,  Pa. ,  a^the  mouth  of  Pequea 
cr.  Their  village  was  called  Pequea,  a 
form  of  Piqua.  The  Assi  wikales  (  Hatha- 
wekela)  were  a  part  of  the  later  migra- 
tion. This,  together  with  the  absence  of 
the  Shawnee  natnes  Chillicothe  and  Me- 
quachake  b.  of  the  Alleghanies,  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  Carolina  portion 
of  the  tribe  belonged  to  the  first  named 
divisions.    The  chief  of  Pequea  was  Wa- 

Pfttha,  orOpessah,  who  madeatreaty  with 
enn  at  Philadelphia  in  1701,  and  more 
than  50  years  afterward  the  Shawnee, 
then  in  Ohio,  still  preserved  a  copy  of 
this  treaty.  There  is  no  proof  that  they 
had  a  part  in  Penn's  first  treaty  in  1682. 
In  1694j  by  invitation  of  the  Deiawares 
and  their  allies,  another  .large  party  came 
from  the  S. — probably  from  Carolina — 


and  settled  with  the  Munsee  on  the  Del- 
aware, the  main  body  fixing  themselves 
at  the  mouth  of  Lehigh  r.,  near  the  pres- 
ent Easton,  Pa.,  while  some  went  as  far 
down  as  the  Schuylkill.  This  party  is 
said  to  have  numbered  about  700,  and  they 
were  several  months  on  the  journey. 
Permission  to  settle  on  the  Delaware  was 
granted  by  the  Colonial  government  on 
condition  of  their  making  peace  with  the 
Iroquois,  who  then  received  them  as 
"brothers,**  while  the  Deiawares  ac- 
knowledged them  as  their  * '  second  sons,  *  * 
i.  e.  grandsons.  The  Shawnee  to-day  re- 
fer to  the  Deiawares  as  their  grand fatners. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  Shawnee 
were  never  conquered  by  the  Iroquois, 
and,  in  fact,  we  find  the  western  band  a 
few  years  previously  assisting  the  Miami 
against  the  latter.  As  the  Iroquois,  how- 
ever, had  conquered  the  lands  of  the 
Conestoga  and  Deiawares,  on  which  the 
Shawnee  settled,  the  former  still  claimed 
the  prior  right  of  domain.  Another  laree 
part  of  the  Shawnee  probably  left  South 
Carolina  about  1707,  as  appears  from  a 
statement  made  by  Evans  in  that  year 
(Day,  Penn,  391, 1843J,  which  shows  that 
they  were  then  hard  pressed  in  the  S. 
He  says:  "During  our  abode  at  Peque- 
han  [requea]  several  of  the  Shaonois 
Indians  from  ye  southward  came  to  settle 
here,  and  were  admitted  so  to  do  by 
Opessah,  with  the  governor's  consent,  at 
the  same  time  an  Indian,  from  a  Shaonois 
town  near  Carolina  came  in  and  gave  an 
account  that  four  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  flat-headed  Indians  [Catawba]  had 
besieged  them,  and  that  in  all  probability 
the  same  was  taken.  Bezallion  informed 
the  governor  that  the  Shaonois  of  Caro- 
lina— he  was  told — had  killed  several 
Christians;  whereupon  the  government  of 
that  province  raised  the  said  fiat-headed 
Indians,  and  joined  some  Christians  to 
them,  besi^ed  and  have  taken,  as  it  is 
thought,  the  said  Shaonois  town.**  Those 
who  escaped  probably  fled  to  the  N.  and 
joined  their  kindred  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  1708  Gov.  Johnson,  of  South  Carolina, 
reported  the  "Savannahs**  on  Savannah 
r.  as  occupying  3  villages  and  numbering 
about  150  men  (Johnson  in  Rivers,  S.  C, 
236,  1856).  In  1715  the  "Savanos**  still 
in  Carolina  were  reported  to  live  150  m. 
N.  w.  of  Charleston,  and  still  to  occupy  3 
villages,  but  with  only  233  inhabitants  in 
all.  The  Yuchi  and  Yamasee  were  also 
then  in  the  same  neighborhood  (Bam- 
well,  1715,  in  Rivers,  Hist.  S.  C,  94, 1874). 
A  part  of  those  w  ho  had  come  from  the  8. 
inl694  had  joined  the  Mahican  and  become 
a  part  of  that  tribe.  Those  who  had  settled 
on  the  Delaware,  after  remaining  there 
some  years,  removed  to  the  Wyoming  val- 
ley on  the  Susquehanna  and  established 
themselves  in  a  village  on  the  w.  bank  near 
the  present  Wyoming,  Pa.    It  is  probable 
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that  the^  were  joined  here  by  that  part 
of  the  tribe  which  had  settled  at  Pequea, 
which  was  abandoned  about  1730.  When 
the  Delawares  and  Munsee  were  forced  to 
leave  the  Delaware  r.  in  1742  they  also 
moved  over  to  the  Wyoming  valley,  then 
in  possession  of  the  Shawnee,  and  built  a 
village  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  river  oppo- 
site that  occupied  by  the  latter  tribe.  In 
1740  the  Quakers  began  work  among  the 
Shawnee  at  Wyoming  and  were  followed 
two  years  later  by  the  Moravian  Zinzen- 
dorf.  As  a  result  of  this  missionary  labor 
the  Shawnee  on  the  Susquehanna  re- 
mained neutral  for  some  time  during  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  which  began  in 
1754,  while  their  brethren  on  the  Ohio 
were  active  allies  of  the  French.  About 
the  year  1756  or  1756,  in  consequence  of 
a  quarrel  with  the  Delawares,  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  a  childish  dispute 
over  a  grasshopper,  the  Shawnee  aoan- 
doned  the  Susquehanna  and  joined  the 
rest  of  their  tribe  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Ohio,  where  they  soon  became  allies 
of  the  French.  Some  of  the  eastern 
Shawnee  had  already  joined  those  on  the 
Ohio,  probably  in  small  parties  and  at 
different  times,  for  in  the  report  of  the 
Albany  congress  of  1754  it  is  found  that 
some  of  that  tribe  had  removed  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Ohio  about  30  years 
previously,  and  in  1735  a  Shawnee  band 
known  as  Shaweygria  (Hatbawekela), 
consisting  of  about  40  families,  described 
as  living  with  the  other  Shawnee  on  Alle- 
gheny r.,  refused  to  return  to  the  Susque- 
hanna at  the  solicitation  of  the  Delawares 
and  Iroquois.  The  only  clue  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  these  eastern  Shawnee  is 
Drake's  statement  that  in  1732  there  were 
700  Indian  warriors  in  Pennsylvania,  of 
whom  half  were  Shawnee  from  the  S. 
This  would  give  them  a  total  population 
of  about  1,200,  which  is  probably  too 
high,  unless  those  on  the  Ohio  are  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate. 

Having  shown  the  identity  of  the  Sa- 
vannah with  the  Shawnee,  and  followed 
their  wanderings  from  Savannah  r.  to  the 
Ohio  during  a  period  of  about  80  years, 
it  remains  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
other,  and  apparently  more  numerous, 
division  upon  the  Cumberland,  who  pre- 
ceded the  Carolina  band  in  the  region  of 
the  upper  Ohio  r. ,  and  seem  never  to  have 
crossed  the  Alleghanies  to  the  eastward. 
These  western  Shawnee  may  possibly 
be  the  people  mentioned  in  the  Jesuit 
Relation  of  1648,  under  the  name  of 
*'  Ouchaouanag,**  in  connection  with  the 
Mascoutens,  who  lived  in  n.  Illinois.  In 
the  Relation  of  1670  we  find  the  "Chaoua- 
non"  mentioned  as  having  visited  the  Il- 
linois the  preceding  year,  and  they  are 
described  as  living  some  distance  to  the 
8.  K.  of  the  latter.    From  this  period  until 


their  removal  to  the  N.  they  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  French  writers, 
sometimes  under  some  form  of  the  col- 
lective Iroquois  name  Toagenha,  but  gen- 
erally under  their  Algonquian  name 
Chaouanon.  La  Harpe,  aoout  1715,  called 
them  Tongarois,  another  form  of  Toa- 
genha. All  these  writers  concur  in  the 
statement  that  they  lived  upon  a  large 
southern  branch  of  the  Ohio,  at  no  great 
distance  e.  of  the  Mississippi.  This  was 
the  Cumberland  r.  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, which  is  called  the  River  of  the 
Shawnee  on  all  the  old  maps  down  to 
about  the  year  1770.  When  the  French 
traders  first  came  into  the  region  the 
Shawnee  had  their  principal  village  on 
that  river  near  the  present  Nashville, 
Tenn.  They  seem  also  to  have  ranged 
northeastward  to  Kentucky  r.  and  south- 
ward to  the  Tennessee.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  they  were  not  isolated  from 
the  great  body  of  the  Algonquian  tribes, 
aa  has  frequently  been  represented  to 
have  been  the  case,  but  simply  occupied 
an  interior  position,  adjoining  the  kindred 
Illinois  ana  Miami,  with  whom  they  kept 
up  constant  communication.  As  previ- 
ously mentioned,  the  early  majjs  plainly 
distinguish  these  Shawnee  on  the  Cum- 
berland from  the  other  division  of  the 
tribe  on  Savannah  r. 

These  western  Shawnee  are  mentioned 
about  the  year  1672  as  being  harassed  by 
the  Iroquois,  and  also  as  allies  and  neigh- 
bors of  the  Andaste,  or  Conestoga,  who 
were  themselves  at  war  with  the  Iroquois. 
As  the  Andaste  were  then  incorrectly 
supposed  to  live  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Ohio  r.,  the  Shawnee  would  natu- 
rally be  considered  their  neighbors.  The 
two  tribes  were  probably  in  alliance 
against  the  Iroquois,  as  we  nnd  that  when 
the  first  body  of  Shawnee  removed  from 
South  Carolina  to  Pennsylvania,  about 
1678,  they  settled  adjoining  the  Cones- 
to^,  and  when  another  part  of  the  same 
tribe  desired  to  remove  to  the  Delaware 
in  1694  permission  was  granted  on  condi- 
tion that  they  make  peace  with  the  Iro- 
ouois.  Again,  in  16fi4,  the  Iroquois  justi- 
fied their  attacks  on  the  Miami  by  assert- 
ing that  the  latter  had  invited  the  Satanas 
(Shawnee)  into  their  country  to  make 
war  upon  the  Iroquois.  This  is  the  first 
historic  mention  of  the  Shawnee — evi- 
dently the  western  division — in  the  coun- 
try N.  of  the  Ohio  r.  As  the  Cumber- 
land region  was  out  of  the  usual  course 
of  exploration  and  settlement,  but  few 
notices  of  the  western  Shawnee  are 
found  until  1714,  when  the  French  trader 
Charleville  established  himself  among 
them  near  the  present  Nashville.  They 
were  then  gradually  leaving  the  country 
in  small  bodies  in  consequence  of  a  war 
with  the  Cherokee,  their  former  allies,  who 
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wereaseistedbytheOhickasaw.  Fromthe 
statement  of  Iberville  in  1702  (Margry, 
D^.,  IV,  519.  1880)  it  seems  that  this 
was  due  to  the  latter' s  efforts  to  bring 
them  more  closely  under  French  influ- 
ence. It  is  impossible  now  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  war  between  the  Shawnee 
and  the  Cherokee.  It  probably  did  not 
begin  until  after  1707,  the  year  of  the 
final  expulsion  of  the  Shawnee  from 
South  Carolina  by  the  Catawba,  as  there 
\s  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Cherokee 
took  part  in  that  struggle.  From  Shaw- 
nee tradition  the  quarrel  with  the  Chick- 
asaw would  seem  to  be  of  older  date. 
After  the  reunion  of  the  Sliawnee  in  the 
N.  they  secured  the  alliance  of  the  Dela- 
wares,  and  the  two  tribes  turned  against 
the  Cherokee  until  the  latter  were  com- 
pelled to  ask  peace,  when  the  old  friend- 
ship was  renewed.  Soon  after  the  com- 
ing of  Charleville,  in  1714,  the  Shaw- 
nee finally  abandoned  the  Cumberland 
valley,  beme  pursued  to  the  last  moment 
by  the  Chickasaw.  In  a  council  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  1715  with  the  Shawnee 
and  Delawares,  the  former,  *'who  live  at 
a  great  distance,"  asked  the  friendship 
of  the  Pennsylvania  government.  These 
are  evidently  the  same  who  about  this 
time  were  driven  from  their  home  on 
Cumberland  r.  On  Moll's  map  of  1720 
we  find  this  region  marked  as  occupied 
by  the  Cherokee,  while  **  Savannah  Old 
Settlement"  is  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cumberland,  indicating  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  Shawnee  had  then  been 
completed.  They  stopped  for  some  time 
at  various  points  in  Kentucky,  and  per- 
haps also  at  Shawneetown,  111.,  but  finally, 
about  the  year  1730,  collected  along  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Ohio  r.,  in  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania, extending  from  the  Allegheny 
down  to  the  Scioto.  Sawcunk,  Logs- 
town,  and  Lowertown  were  probably 
built  about  this  time.  The  land  thus  oc- 
cupied was  claimed  by  the  Wyandot,  who 
granted  permission  to  the  Shawnee  to 
settle  upon  it,  and  many  years  afterward 
threatened  to  dispossess  them  if  they 
continued  hostilities  against  the  United 
States.  They  probably  wandered  for  some 
time  in  Kentucky,  which  was  practically 
a  part  of  their  own  territory  and  not  oc- 
cupied by  any  other  tribe.  Blackhoof 
(Catahecassa),  oneof  their  most  celebrated 
chiefs,  was  born  during  this  sojourn  in  a 
village  near  the  present  Winchester,  Ky. 
Down  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795, 
Kentucky  was  the  favorite  hunting  ground 
of  the  tribe.  In  1 748  the  Shawnee  on  the 
Ohio  were  estimated  to  number  162  war- 
riors or  about  600  souls.  A  few  years 
later  they  were  joined  by  their  kindred 
from  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  two 
bands  were  united  for  the  first  time  in 
history.    There  is  no  evidence  that  the 


weetem  band,  as  a  body,  ever  crossed  to 
the  K.  aide  of  the  mountains.  The  nature 
of  the  country  and  the  fear  of  the  Catawba 
would  seem  to  have  forbidden  such  a 
movement,  aside  from  the  fact  that  their 
eastern  brethren  were  already  beginning 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  advancing  civili- 
zation. The  most  natural  line  of  migra- 
tion was  the  direct  route  to  the  upper 
Ohio,  where  they  had  the  protection  of 
tJie  Wyandot  and  Miami,  and  were  within 
easy  reach  of  the  French. 

For  a  long  time  an  intimate  connection 
existed  between  the  Creeks  and  the 
Shawnee,  and  a  body  of  the  latter,  under 
the  name  of  Sawanogi,  was  permanently 
incorporated  with  the  Creeks.  These 
may  nave  been  the  ones  mentioned  by 
P^nicaut  as  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile 
about  1720.  Bartram  (Travels,  464, 
1792),  in  1773,  mentioned  this  band 
among  the  Creeks  and  spoke  of  the  re- 
semblance of  their  language  to  that  of 
the  Shawnee,  without  knowing  that  they 
were  a  part  of  the  same  tribe.  The  war 
in  the  N.  W.  after  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution drove  still  more  of  the  Shawnee  to 
take  refuge  with  the  Creeks.  In  1791 
they  had  4  villajB:es  in  the  Creek  country, 
near  the  site  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  the 
principal  being  Sawanogi.  A  great  many 
also  joined  the  hostile  Cherokee  about 
the  same  time.  As  these  villages  are  not 
named  in  the  list  of  Creek  towns  in  1832 
it  is  possible  that  their  inhabitants  may 
have  joined  the  rest  of  their  tribe  in  the 
W.  before  that  period.  There  is  no  good 
evidence  for  the  assertion  by  some  writers 
that  the  Suwanee  in  Florida  took  its  name 
from  a  band  of  Shawnee  once  settled  upon 
its  banks. 

The  history  of  the  Shawnee  after  their 
reunion  on  the  Ohio  is  well  known  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Northwest  ter- 
ritory, and  may  be  dismissed  with  brief 
notice.  For  a  period  of  40  years — from 
the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795 — 
they  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with 
the  English  or  the  Americans,  and  dis- 
tinguishe<i  themselves  as  the  most  hostile 
tribe  in  that  region.  Most  of  the  expe- 
ditions sent  across  the  Ohio  during  the 
Revolutionary  period  were  directed 
against  the  Shawnee,  and  most  of  the  de- 
stniction  on  the  Kentucky  frontier  was 
the  work  of  the  same  tribe.  When  driven 
back  from  the  Scioto  they  retreated  to 
the  head  of  the  Miami  r.,  from  which  the 
Miami  had  withdrawn  some  years  l)efore. 
After  the  Revolution,  finding  themselves 
left  without  the  assistance  of  the  Britij^h, 
large  numbers  joined  the  hostile  Chero- 
kee and  Creeks  in  the  S.,  while  a  con- 
siderable body  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Spanish  government  in  1793  and  set- 
tled, together  with  some  Delawares,  on  a 
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tract  near  Cape  Girardeaa,  Mo.,  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Whitewater  rs., 
in  what  was  then  Spanish  territory. 
Wayne's  victory,  followed  by  the  treaty 
of  Greenville  in  1795,  put  an  end  to  the 
long  war  in  the  Ohio  valley.  The  Shaw- 
nee were  oblij^  to  fg^ve  up  their  terri- 
tory on  the  Miami  in  Ohio,  and  retired 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Auglaize.  The 
more  hostile  part  of  the  tribe  crossed  the 
Mississippi  and  joined  those  living  at  Cape 
Girardeau.  In  1798  a  part  of  those  in 
Ohio  settled  on  White  r.  in  Indiana, 
by  invitation  of  the  Delawares.  A  few 
years  later  a  Shawnee  medicine-man, 
Tenskwatawa  (q.  v.),  known  as  The 
Prophet,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Tecumseh  (q.  v. ),  b^;an  to  preach  a  new 
doctrine  among  the  various  tribes  of  that 
region.  His  followers  rapidly  increased 
and  established  themselves  in  a  villa^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  r.  m 
Indiana.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
his  intentions  were  hostile,  and  a  force 
was  sent  against  him  under  G^n.  Harri- 
son in  1811,  resulting  in  the  destruction 
of  the  village  and  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Indians  in  the  decisive  Imttle  of  Tippe- 
canoe. Tecumseh  was  among  the  Creeks 
at  the  time,  endeavoring  to  secure  their 
aid  against  the  United  States,  and  re- 
turned in  time  to  take  command  of  the 
N.  W.  tribes  in  the  British  interest  in  the 
War  of  1812.  The  Shawnee  in  Missouri, 
who  formed  about  half  of  the  tribe,  are 
said  to  have  had  no  part  in  this  strug- 
gle. By  the  death  of  Tecuoiseh  in  this 
war  the  spirit  of  the  Indian  tribes  was 
broken,  and  most  of  them  accepted  terms 
of  peace  soon  after.  The  Shawnee  in 
Missouri  sold  their  lands  in  1825  and  re- 
moved to  a  reservation  in  Kansas.  A 
large  part  of  them  had  previously  gone 
to  Texas,  where  they  settled  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Sabine  r.,  and  remained 
there  until  driven  out  about  1839  (see 
Cherokee),  The  Shawnee  of  Ohio  sold 
their  remaining  lands  at  Wapakoneta  and 
Hog  Creek  in  1831,  and  joined  those  in 
Kansas.  The  mixed  band  of  Seneca  and 
Shawnee  at  Lewistown,  Ohio,  also  re- 
moved to  Kansas  about  the  same  time. 
A  large  part  of  the  tribe  left  Kansas 
about  1845  and  settled  on  Canadian  r., 
Indian  Ter.  (Oklahoma),  where  they  are 
now  known  as  Absentee  Shawnee.  In 
1867  the  Shawnee  living  with  the  Seneca 
removed  also  from  Kansas  to  the  Territory 
and  are  now  known  as  Eastern  Shawnee. 
In  1869,  by  intertribal  agreement,  the 
main  body  became  incorporated  with  the 
Cherokee  Nation  in  the  present  Okla- 
homa, where  they  are  now  residing. 
Those  known  as  Black  Bob's  band  re- 
fused to  remove  from  Kansas  with  the 
others,  but  have  since  joined  them. 

The  Shawnee  have  5  divisions,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  phratries,  or  perhaps 


as  originally  distinct  tribes,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  these  divisions  occupied  different 
sides  of  the  council  house  in  their  public 
assemblies.  Their  names  are  Chilahcahtha 
(Chillicothe),  Kispokotha  (Kispogogi), 
Spitotha  ^Mequachake?) ,  BicowethS  ( Pi- 
qua),  ana  Assiwikale  ( Hathawekela). 
The  villages  of  the  tribe  have  generally 
taken  their  names  from  these  divisions. 
The  Woketamosi  division  mentioned  by 
Heckewelder  is  probably  one  of  theee, 
but  is  not  the  Piqua. 

According  to  Moi^gan  (Anc.  Soc.,  168, 
1877)  the  Shawnee  have  13  clans,  as  fol- 
lows: M'-wa-wa'',  wolf;  Ma-gwa',  loon; 
M'-kwa',  bear;  We-wii'-see,  buzzard; 
M'-se'-pa-se,  panther;  M'-ath-wa',  owl; 
Pa-la- wa',  turkey;  Psake-the^,  deer;  Sha- 
pa-tft',  raccoon;  Na-ma-thii',  turtle;  Ma- 
na-to',  snake;  Pe-sa-wa-',  horse;  Pii-take- 
e-no-the^,  rabbit.  The  Turtle  clan  occu- 
pies an  important  place  in  their  mytho- 
logic  traditions.  At  a  conference  in  1793 
the  Shawnee  signed  with  the  snake  totem. 

The  early  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Shawnee  are  only  partial,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  tribe  was  not  united. 
The  highest  estimate  given  is  that  of 
1817,  which  places  them  at  2,000  souls. 
Others  are  1,750  (1732);  1,000  (1736); 
1,500  (1759, 1765, 1778,  1783, 1794,  1812); 
1,900  on  Auglaize  r.  (1794);  1,600  (1812; 
one-half  in  Missouri).  In  1909  the  East- 
em  Shawnee  numbered  107;  the  Absentee 
Shawnee  481;  and  those  incorporated 
with  the  Cherokee  Nation  about  800, 
makmg,  with  a  few  individuals,  resident 
Cherokee,  a  present  total  of  about  1 ,400 
for  the  tribe,  a  considerable  decrease  in 
the  last  twenty  years. 

The  following  were  the  Shawnee  vil- 
lages so  far  as  recorded:  BuUtown,  Cata- 
wissa,  Chillicothe  (several),  Conedogwi- 
nit.  Cornstalk's  Town,  Girty's  Town, 
Grenadier  Souaw's  Town,  Hog  Creek,  Ka- 
[oughsa^,  Kickenapawling,  Lewistown 
with  Mmgos),  Lick  Town(?),  Logstown 
(with  others).  Long  Tail,  Lowertown, 
Mequachake  (several),  Nawake(?).  Old 
Shawnee  Town,  Peixtan  (?),  Pigeon  Town, 
Piqua  ( Pequea;  several ),  Prophet's  Town, 
Sawanogi,  Scoutash,  Shawneetown  (111.), 
Sonnioto,  Standing  Stone,  Tippeainoe, 
Wapakoneta,  Will's  Town.  (  j.  m.  ) 

Ani'-8«w&nu'gl— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.. 
509, 1900  (Cherokee  name).  Oaoahoua&oiu.— Joutel 
(1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La..  1. 185, 1846  (Iden- 
tical?). OawiUL— Dorsey,  infn.  1886  (Sioux  name 
for  the  Shawnee;  applied  also  to  a  Teton  division 
descended  from  an  adopted  Shawnee  chief;  r=«ft). 
Oawana.— Doreey,  Dhegiha  MS.  diet.,  1878;  Osage 
MS.  vocab.,  1883,  B.  A.  E.  (Omaha,  Ponca,  and 
Osage  name;  c=Kh).  Ohaganont.— Tonti  (ra.  1680) 
in  French,  HLst.  Coll.  La.,  i,  69,  1846  (misprint). 
OhaffuuiM.— Alegre.  Hist.  Comp.  Jesus,  i,  336. 1841 
(Spanish  form).  Ohanoutanons.— letter  of  1766  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  469,  1858  (misprint). 
Ghaonaaons.— Domenech,  Deserts,  i,  440. 1860  (mis- 
print). Chaoni.— Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  8.  861, 
1816.  Ohaouannoiu.— Montreal  Conf.  (1756)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  506. 1858.  Ohaoiianon.— 
Oravier  (1670)  in  Jee.  Rel.,  in,  91,  1858.    Ohaoiia- 
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BOBf  .^Jes.  ReL  1872, 26, 1^68. 
Charlevoix,  Hist.  Noav.  Fiance,  Shea  trans.,  ni, 
175,  note.  1868.  OhsSanoni.  — DenonvlUe  (1688)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX,  888.1856.  Ohaoasaos.— 
La  Tour  map,  1782.  GlMoaanooa.~QraTier  (1700) 
quoted  by  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  120,  1861. 
Ohaonsas.— Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  i.  6,  1863  (identi- 
cal?). Oh>ottsnnons.~Lambervllle  (1684)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  IX.  226,  1865.  OhaoaenoB.— 
Hennepin,  Ck>nt.  of  New  Diioov.,  84,  1696. 
OhaoiMiis. — Ibid..  17.  Ohaonaoas.  —  Montcalm 
(1757)  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.  X.  554, 1858.  Ohaoa- 
•iaoBs.— Vaudreuil  (1760),  ibid.,  x,  1094,  1858. 
OhaoTSBons.— (^py.  map.  ca.  1755.  OhsoTWoa.— 
Hennepin,  Cont.  of  New  DisooT.,  48a,  1698. 
ahaowaiioBs.-d'Abbadie  (1765)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck>l. 
Hist,  X,  1160,  1858.  Oharanoiis.— Shea,  Rel.  M. 
Miss., 28, 1861  (misprint) .  OhMOBOvs.— Mcintosh, 
Origin  N.  Am.  Inds..  201. 1853  (misprint).  Ohaua- 
aons.— Doc.  of  1668  quoted  by  French,  Hist  Coll. 
La..  II,  187,  1875.  Ohaaenese.— Colden  (1764)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  624, 1856.  Ohausiuras.— 
ChauTignerie  (1786)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes.  Ill,  555. 1858.  Ohaoais.— Vater.  Mith..  pt 
8,  sec.  3, 851, 1816.  Ohauajs.— Ann.  de  la  Prop,  de 
la  Foi,  II,  880,  1841.  OBaTaiioiis.~AIcedo,  Die. 
(ieog.,  n,  680, 1787.  OhaTonaaoas.— Sheldon,  Early 
Hist  Mich.,  228,  1856.  Ohawanoos.— Coxe,  Caro- 
lana,  12, 1741.  OliawuMms.— Doc.  of  1759  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  X,  974,  1858.  Obawtaoas.— Vau- 
dreuU  (1758,  incorrectly  1759),  ibid..  925.  Oberw- 
moa«.— Lamberville  (1686),  trana.  ibid.,  in.  488, 
1853  (probably  a  mineading  by  the  translator). 
Ohiooaaons.— Gallin^e  (1669)  in  Margry.  D4c.,  i, 
116,  1875.  OhoaaaoBS.— C^loron  (1749)  in  Rupp, 
West  Pa.,  86,  1846  {misprint).  OhoQaBoags.— 
Boudinot  Star  in  the  West,  126, 1816.  Ohooaaoas.— 
IbervUle  a702)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  iv.  519,  1880. 
01ioiuui<Mis.~Vaugondy  inap,  1778.  Oaonsaoas.— 
Memoir  of  1706  in  N.  yT^oc.  Ool.  Hist,  ix,  799, 
1855.  0hoa6sn<ms.~La  Salle  (1681)  in  Margry, 
D^. ,  II,  159. 1877.  Ohuaaoas.— Albany  Conf .  ( 1722 ) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.  v.  675, 1855.  Ohnoaaous.— 
Marquette  (ca.  1678).  Discov..  841,  1696.  Ontwa- 
nmha.— For  fonuH  of  this  name,  applied  to  the 
Shawnee,  see  OntuHiganha.  Oshawsaosf.— Tan- 
ner, Narr.,  815,  1830  (Ottawa  name).  Ooohaooa- 
Bag— >fes.  Rel.  1648.  xxxiii,  151,  1898  (possibly 
identical).  Oaohawmasg.— Smith  in  Hist  Mag., 
1st  a,  X.  1, 1866.  Bsbaaoos.— MS.  Doc.  of  1885  in 
Texas  State  archives.  8BgasB<s.~MS.  Doc  of 
1882  in  Texas  State  archives  (Spanish  form). 
8ah-waa-Boo.~Macauley,  N.  Y. ,  ii,  166. 1829.  Baa- 
taass.— Drake,  Tecumseh.  9-11, 1852  (misprint  for 
Satanas).  BaraaBahs.— Archdale  (1707)  quoted 
by  CSarroll,  Hist  Coll.  S.  C,  ii.  89, 1836  (misprint 
forSavannahH).  Banuuias.— Archdale  misquoted 
by  Oldmixon  (1708)  In  Carroll,  ibid.,  458.  8a- 
taBM.— Colden  (ITSRT)  Five  Nations,  28. 1747  (per- 
haps a  misprint  for  Sabanas).  Sataas.— Rutten- 
ber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  181, 1872.  SattonaBs.— Ma- 
cauley.  N.  Y.,  ii  J90. 1829.  BauouMBS.— Ibid.,  114. 
BaB-va-BO-gte.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch.  25.  1848. 
BattwsBSW.— Map  of  1614  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ool.  Hist, 
1, 1856  (here  used  as  a  collective  term  for  the  tribes 
on  the  Delaware  a.  of  Manhattan  id.).  Bauwaa- 
<Mu.— Aloedo.  Die.  Geosr.,  iv.  525. 1788  (the  Shaw- 
nee town  with  the  Creeks)  Sau-wa-ao-gM. — 
Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch.  34.  1848  (applied  more 
particularly  to  the  Shawnee  town  incorporated 
with  the  Creeks).  Bavsaahs.  —  Homann  Heirs 
map,  ca.  1730  (in  Carolina ) .  Bavanaos.— Soc.  Geog. 
Mex.,  268,  1870.  Bavaaaahs.-Johnson  (1708)  in 
Rivera B, C..236, 1856.  BavaaBas.— Lawson  (1709), 
Hist  (^.,75, 1860  (applied  also  to  the  Maskegon; 
on  Lattr^'s  u.  S.  map  of  1784  applied  to  the  Shaw- 
nee among  the  Creeks).  BavaBaeohers.— Hay- 
wood. Tenn.,  222,  1823.  Bavaaaahers—Ibid.,  228. 
BavaBBuoa(s).— Bartram,  Trav.,  461-464, 1792  (the 
Shawnee  band  and  town  incorporated  with  the 
Creeks).  BavaaoM.— Drake, Tecumseh,  11-12, 1852. 
Bavaaore.— Randolph  (1689)  in  Rivers.  S.  C.  448. 
1856  ("the  Savanore  Town"  on  Savannah  r.). 
Bavaaoa.— Early  Dutch  writers  cited  bv  Ruttenber. 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  833, 1872  (here  usea  as  a  collect- 
ive term  for  the  tribes  s.  of  Manhattan  id.  On 
DjBge  51  Ruttenber  quotes  the  form  aa  Savanooe. 
The  same  form  is  used  for  the  Shawnee  on  Savan- 
nah t  in  1715  by  Bam welU  1715)  in  Rivers,  Early 
Hist  8.  C,  94. 1874).    BawiOa.— Rigga-Doisey,  Da- 


kota-Eiiff.  Diet,  441, 1890  (Slonx,  L  e.  Teton  Sioux 
name).  Bawaaa.— Lattr^  map,  1784  (old  Shawnee 
village  on  upper  Potomac).  Bawaaae.— Drake, 
Bk.  Inds..  bk.  5.  68,  1848.  Bawaaaaa.— Putnam, 
Mid.  Tenn..  365.  1859.  B^waao.— Gatschet,  Shaw- 
nee and  Tonkawa  MSS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884  (correct 
Shawnee  form;  plural,  Sawandgi.  The  Tonkawa 
use  the  same  name  for  the  tribe,  and  also  for  the 
Delawares,  because  the  two  tribes  live  together). 
BawaB6gL— Gatschet  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,143, 1884 
(Creek  form,  applied  more  particularly  to  the 
Shawnee  town  incorporated  with  the  Creeks). 
Ba-wi-ao'-o-ao.— Morgan,  Lea^e  Iroq.,  268.  1851 
(Seneca  name).  Bawaaooa.— De  Laet  (1638)  in 
Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  81. 1885  (used  not  as  a  tribal, 
but  as  a  collective  term  for  the  Indians  living 
then  on  Delaware  r.  southward  from  Manhattan 
id.).  Bawaaoa.— Barton.  New  Views,  xxxil,  1798. 
Bawa'aaUEka.  — Gataohet  Tuscarora  MS.,  1885 
(Tuscarora  name).  Ba-wa-an'-ka.— ten  Kate, 
Synonymic,  11, 1884  (Cherokee  name).  Ba-waa- 
wa.— Smith,  Memoir  of  Fontaneda,  88.  47,  1854 
(given  as  their  own  name;  pi.  Sa-wan-wa  ki). 
Ba-waa-wft-kaa.— Morgan,  Conaang.  and  AlBn., 
288, 1871.  Bawoaooaa.  —Creek  talk  (1798)  in  Am.  St 
Papers.  Ind.  Aff..  i.  383, 1832.  Ba-w6-B0-kI.— Gray- 
son, Creek  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885  (Creek  name). 
Bawwaaew.— Map  of  1614  cited  by  Brinton,  Len- 
ape Leg.,  30, 1885  (osed  locally  to  designate  the 
Indians  on  Delaware  r.,  southward  from  Manhat- 
tan Id.).  Bawwaaaoo.— Barton.  New  Views,  xxxii, 
1798.  ftawwaaoo.— Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  8.  849, 
1816.  Behaouaaoa,— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Oregon,  i, 
879, 1844.  BehavaBBa.— Albany  Conf.  (1737)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist..  Yi,  106, 1855.  Behavaao.— Ibid., 
99.  Bohawaaeaa.—GGlSHef eld,  map.  1784.  Behawaa* 
BO.— Hecke welder  (1798)  in  Barton,  New  Views, 
app.,  8.  1798.  B«ha,waB,ooaa.— Clinton  (1750)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.  vi.  548, 1855.  Behawaaoaa.— 
Albany  Conf.  (1787 ) ,  ibid..  105.  Bohawaaoaa.— Ann. 
de  la  Prop,  de  la  Foi.  iii,  569, 1828.  Behawaoah.— 
La  Tour  map.  1779.  Beraaaaa.— Hewatt  quoted 
by  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  66. 1836 
(misprint  for  Savannas).  Bewaaaa.^ Putnam, 
Mid.  Tenn. .  365, 1859.  Bhamaaeaa.— La  Tour  map, 
1782  (misprint:  "Old  Shamanese  Town/'  about 
oppoHite  Wyoming,  Pa.).  Bhaaaws.  —  Homann 
Heirs  map,  1756.  BhaaBoahs.— Washington  (1753), 
Jour..  21,  1865.  Bhaaoaa.— Ibid.  Bhaawaaa.--- 
Schuyler  (1694)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  iv,  98, 

1854.  Bhaoaois.— Evans  (1707)  in  Day,  Penn., 
391,  1843.  BhaoaoBoas.— Boudinot.  Star  in  the 
West.  100,  1816.  Bhaaaaoa.— Smith  in  Beach, 
Ind.  Miscel..  120, 1877.  Bhanaaa.— Croghan  (1760) 
in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s..  ix.  246,  187L 
BhaawauBoea.— Brainerd  (1746)  in  Day,  Penn., 
526.  1843.  Bhavaaoa.— Post  (1758)  in  Proud.  Pa. 
II,  app..  129.  1798.  Bhaw.— Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  8. 
sec.  3,  247. 1816  (mistake?).  Bhawahaha.— Living- 
ston (1717)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  (Jol.  Hist ,v,  486. 1865  (the 
Shawneesseem  to  be  designated).  Bhawaaa.— 
Lewney  (ca.  1760)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s..  y, 
437, 1861.  Bhawaaahaao.— Doc.  of  1788  quoted  by 
Mayer,  Logan  and  Cresap.  67. 1867.  Bhawaaahs.— 
Lindesay  (1751)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vi,  706. 

1855.  BbawaaapL-r-Squier  in  Beach,  Ind.  Bfiscel., 
29,  1877.  Bhawaaaws.— Dalton  (1783)  in  Mass. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  X,  128, 1809.  Bhawaaa.— 
Croghan  (1754)  in  Rupp.  West  Pa.,  app..  51, 1846 
( '  •  Lower  Sha  wan  eto  wn ' ' ) .  Bhawaaaaa.  —Rec- 
ords (1731)  in  Day.  Penn.,  525. 1843.  Bhawaaaisa.— 
Johnson  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vii.  279, 

1856.  Bhawaaaaa.— Penn.  Records  (1701)  in  Day, 
Penn.,  390,  1843.  Bliawaaaaaa.— Proud.  Pa.,  n, 
296,  1798.  Bhawaaau.— Gallatin  in  Drake,  Te- 
cumseh. 9.  1852.  Bhawaaias.— Campbell  (1761) 
in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  a.  ix.  423.  1871. 
Bhawaaaa.- Penn's  Treaty  (1701)  in  Proud,  Pa., 
I,  428,  1797.  Bhawaaaoha.— Quoted  by  Brinton, 
from  Smith's  Fontaneda,  in  Hist  Mag.,  1st  s., 
X,  1,  1866.  ShawaBBoa.— Vater,  Mith.,  pt  3, 
sec.  3,  245,  1816.  Bh^waao-Algoakiaa.— Gatschet 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  143,  1884.  Bhawaaoaa.- Doc 
of  1692  in  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  180-181, 
1872.  8hawaB0»ea«.— Brown.  West.  Gar...  289, 1817. 
BhawaaoMS.— Ibid.,  826.  Bhawkaoh. —Adair,  Am. 
Inds.,  155, 1775.  Bhawaaois.— Penn.  Records (1707) 
in  Day,  Penn..  391,  1843.  Bhawaaoaa.— De  Smet 
Letters,  88.  1843.  Bhiwaaot.— Gatschet  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  148, 1884  (appUed  to  the  settlement 
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among  the  Creeks).  BliawaBO*B.->Ft  Johnson 
Conf.  (1766)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  214, 1856. 
BhawanoM.— Loskiel,  Hist.  Miss.  Unit.  Breth.,  pt. 
1. 2, 1794.  8hAwaB0iu.~McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iil,  79,  1854.  Bhawaaowi.— Walam  Olum 
(1883)  in  Brlnton,  Lenape  Leg.,  204.  1886. 
Bhawaas.— Schuyler  (ca.  1698;  in Ruttenber.  Tribes 
Hudson  R..  i8(m81,  1872,  Bhawenoes.— A^lbany 
Conf.  (1737)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  107, 
1855.  Bhawnees.— Stuart  (1776)  in  Gibbes,  Doc. 
Hist.  Am.  Rev.,  i,  160,  1856.  Shawneese.—Camp- 
bell  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix, 
424,  1871.  BhawneM.— Croghan  (1760)  In  Rupp, 
West.  Pa.,  app..  28,  1846.  BhawnMsa.— Croghan 
(1765)  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Geog.,  267,  1881. 
BhawneTa.— Cowley  (1776)  in  Archives  of  Md., 
Journal  of  the  Md.  Convention,  94,  1892. 
BhawBo.— Mandrillon,  Spectateur  Americain, 
map,  1786.  Bhawnoah.— Morse.  N.  Am.,  map,  1798. 
BhawBoaa.— Esnauts  and  Rapilly  map,  1777.  Bha- 
wonese.— Thomas  (1746)  in  Rupp,  West.  Pa., 
app.,  24, 1846.  Bhawoniki.— Ratin^Bque,  Am.  Na- 
tions, 1, 139, 1836  (Delaware  name).  Bhawonoea.— 
Pike,  Trav..  102,  1811.  Bhaw-un-oag.— Warren 
(1852)  in  Minn.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  32,  1885. 
8howamm6rs.~New  York  Conf.  (1753)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  782,  1855.  Bhowanhoes.— Liv- 
ingston (1711),  ibid.,  V.  272,  1855.  Bhowanaees.— 
Clarkson  (1694),  ibid.,  iv,  90, 1854.  Bhowannoes.— 
Clarkson  (1693).  ibid.,  43.  Bhowanoes.— Schuyler 
(1694),  ibid.,  96.  Bhowonesa.— Weiser  (1748)  in 
Rnpp,  West.  Pa.,  app.,  14, 1846.  Bhowonoea.— Liv- 
ingston (1700)  in  N:  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv.  651, 1854. 
Bhwanoaa.— Castor  Hill  Treaty  (1832)  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties,  377,  1873.  Birinueses.— Barcia,  Ensayo, 
813,  1723  (probably  identical).  Bowanalcaa.— - 
Woodward,  Remin.,  94.  1859.  Bowanokas.— Ibid., 
25.  Bowanokeet.  —  Ibid. ,  29.  Bow-on-no.  —  Whip- 
ple, Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3,  61,  1866  (pi.  Sow- 
on-o-ki).  BttwanoM.— De  Laet  (1633)  in  Vater, 
Mith.,  pt  3,  sec.  3,  349,  1816  (used  here  as  a  col- 
lective name  for  ihe  tribes  southward  from  Man- 
hattan id.).  Toagenha. — For  forms  of  this  name 
as  applied  to  the  Shawnee,  see  Onttvapanha. 

Shawnee  Cabins.  A  prominent  landmark 
on  the  traders*  trail  between  Rays  Town 
(Bedford,  Pa. )  and  the  Ohio  r.  in  the  I8th 
century,  situated  8  m.  w.  of  the  site  of 
Bedford  and  not  far  from  the  present 
Schellburg.  It  w^s  first  settled  by  the 
Shawnee  as  they  came  northward  from 
the  Potomac  early  in  the  18th  century, 
and  was  a  well-known  point  on  the  In- 
dian trail  when  the  traders  of  Pennsylva- 
nia commenced  to  visit  the  Ohio.  James 
Le  Tort  was  perhaps  the  first  trader  to  go 
westward  over  this  route,  having  trav- 
ersed it  as  early  as  1701;  in  1712  he  was 
granted  a  license  as  a  trader  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Ck)uncil  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  ii,  662, 
1852).  Conrad  Weiser  passed  through 
in  1748  on  his  way  to  Logstown  (ibid., 
V,  348,  1851).  The  locality  is  noted 
on  all  early  maps  of  Pennsylvania  and 
is  mentioned  in  nearly  all  the  traders' 

i'ournals.  (o.  p.  d.) 

ihawanaOabbins.— John  Harris  (1764)  in  Arch.  Pa., 
II,  135,  1852.  Shawane  Oabbins.— Scull  map.  1759. 
Shawanoe  Oabbins.— Hutchins  map,  1764.  Shawo- 
nese  Oabbina.— Weiser  (1748)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  n,  13. 
1852. 

Bhawnee  haw.  A  North  Carolina  name 
for  the  possum  haw,  VUmmum  nudum, 

Shawnee  Prophet.    See  Tenskwatarva, 

Bhawnee  salad.  The  leaves  of  Hydro- 
phyllum  macrophyUumy  which  are  eaten 
as  "greens"  in  the  W.  in  early  spring. 

Shawneetown.  A  Shawnee  village  on 
the  w.  bank  of  the  Ohio  r.,  about  the 
present  Shawneetown,  Gallatin  co.,  111. 


Putnam  (Mid.  Tenn.,  365,  1859)  says  the 
tribe  occupied  it  after  being  driven  from 
Cumberland  r.  by  the  Chickasaw.  It 
was  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  by  the  Piaukashaw  to  the 
U.  S.  by  the  Vincennes  treaty  of  Dec.  30, 
1805,  but  was  already  abandoned  at  the 
time  of  Croghan' s  visit  in  1765. 
Old  Shawnease  Village. -Croghan  (1765)  in 
Thwaites,  Early  West.  Trav.,  1. 136, 1904.  Shawa- 
nee  town. —Cuming,  Tour,  241, 1810. 

Shawneetown.  A  small  settlement  be- 
tween Say  re,  Pa.,  and  Waverly,  N.  Y., 
occupied  a  short  time  by  a  few  Shawnee 
families. 

Town  of  Shawnee.— Proc.  Wyo.  Hist,  and  Qeol. 
Soc.,  IX,  203. 1905. 

Bhawnee  wood.  A  western  name  for 
Catalpa  apeciosa. 

Shawomet  ( *  neck  of  land ' ).  A  former 
village  of  the  Wampanoag  near  the  pres- 
ent Somerset,  Bristol  co.,  Mass. 
Mishawomet.  —  Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  157,  1836. 
Mahawomet.— Holden  (1643)  in  Ma.s».  HLst.  Soc. 
Coll.,  3d  8.,  I.  6,  1825.  Shawamet.— Barber,  Hist. 
Coll.,  189. 1839.  Shewamett.— Cole  (1670)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  l8t  8.,  VI,  211,  1800.  Showamet.— 
Hazard,  ibid.,  2d  s.,  vi,  607, 1815. 

Shawomet.  A  former  village  of  the  Nar- 
raganset  near  the  present  Warwick,  Kent 
CO.,  R.  I. 

MithowomeU.— Williams  (1658)  in  R.  I.  C6\.  Rec.,  I. 
391, 1856.  Shaomet.— Hubbaid  (1680)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  VI,  607,  1815.  Shawomet.— Warner 
(1644)  in  R.  I.  Ctol.  Rec,  1. 140, 1856.  Shawomut.— 
Jones,  Ind.  Bui..  16,  1867.  Showomnt.— Arnold 
(1651)  in  R.  1.  Coll.  Rec,  l.  234.  1856. 

Shaya.    The  Squirrel  clan  of  the  Yuchi, 
g.  V. 
Oaya.— Speck,  Yuchi  Inds.,  70.  1909  (c-«A). 

8haytee*8  Village  {She^-ie,  'pelican*. — 
Gerard).  A  former  village,  probablv  Pota- 
watomi,  named  from  a  chief,  on  fox  r., 
III.,  on  a  tract  of  land  sold  in  1833. 

She.  A  prehistoric  ruined  pueblo  of 
the  compact,  communal  type,  situated 
about  5  m.  s.  of  Gali?teo,  in  Santa  F^  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  Tano  claim  that  it  was  a 
village  of  their  tribe. 

Pueblo  de  Shj.— Bandelier  in  Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  201, 
1885.  She.— Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
106,  1892. 

Bheaksh  ( 'new  water* ) .  A  Niska  village 
site  on  the  s.  bank  of  Nass  r.,  Brit  Col., 
6  m.  above  the  canyon,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  stream  that  came  into  existence  after 
the  eruption  that  is  visible  at  this  point 
Several  modem  fishing  houses  mark  the 
site.  (g.  t.  e.) 

Shecalamy.    See  Shikellamy. 

Sheoaraohweschgne.    See  Sequidongquee. 

Shecomeco  ('great  village,*  from  kitchi 
'great,*  'superior,*  comoco  'land*  with 
definite  boundaries,  hence  'settlement,* 
'house,'  etc. — Gerard).  A  village  be- 
longing to  the  VVawyachtonoc  division 
of  the  Mahican,  situated  about  2  m.  s.  of 
the  present  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  co., 
N.  Y.  The  Moravians  established  a  mis- 
sion there  in  1740,  but  in  1746  the  Indians 
removed  to  Friedenshuetten,  and  after- 
ward to  Gnadenhuetten. 
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Ohio'omi'oo.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn..  66. 
1881.  OhI'-oo-mr-oo.— (}onnolley  in  Heckewelder, 
Narr.,  117,  1907  (Indian  pronunciation).  Bhaoo- 
mioo.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson   R.,   86.  1872. 


Sheoomeoo.— Inscription  (1746)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
Northampton  Co.,  82,  1846.  Sheoomeka.— Hecke- 
welder ( 1740-1808} .  Narr.,  117, 1907.     Bhekomeko.— 


Loskiel,  Hist.  Miss.  Unit.  Breth..  pt.  2,  9,  1794. 
Shioomiko.— Trumbull,  op.  cit.,  67. 

Shediac.  A  Micmac  village  or  band  in 
W70  at  the  present  Shediac,  on  the  b. 
coast  of  New  Brunswick. 
Chedaik.— Vaudreuil  (1755)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  X,  359,  1858.  Oediak.-Frye  (1760)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  X,  116,  1809.  Jediuk.— 
Stiles  (1761),  ibid.,  116. 

Bheethltnnne  ( Cf-^f/-?<lnn^).  A  band  or 
village  of  the  Chastacosta  on  the  n.  bank 
of  Ik^gue  r.,  Oreg.;  or  perhaps  theTak- 
elma  village  on  the  opposite  bank. — Dor- 
sey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  234, 1890. 

Shegoashkwii.  The  Yurok  name  of  a 
Karok  village  below  Orleans  Bar,  Kla- 
math r.,  N.  w.  Cal. 

Bhehees.  A  band,  probably  of  the  Cala- 
pooya,  mentioned  bv  Ross  ( Advent ,  236, 
1849). 

Shehektf,  Shekeke.    See  Shahaka. 

Shekallamy,  Shekellamy.  See  Shikel- 
lamy. 

Shell,  Shellwork.  Shell  was  a  favorite 
material  with  the  aborigines  all  over 
America  for  the  manufacture  of  imple- 
ments, utensils,  and  ornaments;  and 
shells  in  their  natural  state  or  merely 
notched  or  perforated  for  attachment 
were,  on  account  of  their  beauty  of  form 
and  color  (Marginella,  Olivella,  Natica, 
etc.),  extensively  used  for  personal  em- 
bellishment.     Among  the  tribes  n.    of 


Spoon  of  unio  Shccl; 
Ohio 


Cup    Maoc     op     Conch     Shell; 
Illinois  (l-«) 


Mexico  dam  and  mussel  shells  (Venus, 
Mya,  Anodon,  Unio.  etc.)  served  for  cups 
and  spoons,  were  hafted  for  scraping 
and  digging,  and  worked  up  into  fish- 
hooks, knives,  and  other  minor  imple- 
ments. The  large  conchs  (Strom bus. 
Cassis,  Fulgur,  etc. )  were  use<l  as  drink- 
ing vessels  after  the  interior  portions  had 
b^n  removed,  and  in  Florida  they  were 
hafted  as  clubs  and  picks.  In  many  sec- 
tions the  thick  walls  were  cut  up  to  be 
shaped  by  tedious  processes  of  scraping, 
grinding,  and  drilling  with  stone  tools 
into  celts,  adzes,  gouges,  scrapers,  and 
plummets.  Ornaments  of  shell  were  ex- 
ceedingly varied  in  form,  and  the  clam, 
unio,  conch,  and  many  of  the  larger 
shells  in  the  E.,  and  like  forms,  and  more 
especially  the  beautiful  abalone  (Hali- 
otis)  of  the  Pacific  coast,   were  cut  up, 


trimmed,  ground,  and  polished  and  per- 
forated for  beads,  pins,  pendants,  and 
breastplates  or  gorgets.  The  column  of 
the  conch  was  cut  up  into  sections  and 
ground  down  into  rude  beads.  Much  skill 
was  shown  in  boring  these,  and  cylinders 
3  in.  or  more  in  length  were  perforated 
longitudinally  by  means  of  drills  of  un- 
known make.     Along  the  Atlantic  coast 


Skin  Cloak    Oecoratco  with    De*ion8  wonkeo  Out  in    Small 
Shell*;  Virqinia  Indians 

clam  shells  (  Vemismei'cenaria)  were  made 
into  small  cylindrical  beads,  which  were 
strung  as  necklaces  and  woven  into  belts, 
and  in  colonial  times  served  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  (see  Wampum) .  A  most  in- 
teresting exampleof  the  use  of  small  shells 
for  ornament  is  given  by  Tylor  (Internat. 
Archiv  f.  Ethnog.,  i,  215, 1888)  and  Bush- 
nell  (Am.  Anthr., 
IX,  38-39,  1907). 
It  is  a  deerskin 
mantle,  on  which 
figures  of  a  man 
and  two  quadru- 
peds, accompanied 
oy  a  number  of 
round  figures,  are 
worked  in  margi- 
nella shells.  The 
specimen  has  been 
in  English  hands 
for  upward  of  250  years,  and  was  ob- 
tained by  early  colonists  from  the  Po\(r- 
hatan  Indians.  Bivalve  shells  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  also  possibly  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  much  used 
by  the  tribes  of  the  Pueblo  region  for 
various  ornaments,  and  especially  for 
beads,  which  were  very  hignly  prized. 


Shell  Celt;  Florida  (m) 
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Some  of  the  objects  were  neatly  carved, 
the  frog  being  frequently  imitated  in  pen- 
dant ornaments.  Dentalium  shells  were 
strung  as  beads  by  the  coast  tribes,  and 


Portions   of  Shells  Usco  ron  Omnamcnts  and 

IMPLEMBNTS 

formed  an  important  article  of  trade  with 
those  of  the  interior.  On  the  Pacific  coast 
the  larger  varieties  of  clam  shell  (Tivela, 
Saxidomus)  were  employed  in  the  manu- 


USE  OF  THE  COLUMN  OF  THE  CONCH  SHELL 

facture  of  beads  and  other  objects,  and 
the  abalone  was  in  universal  demand  for 
personal  ornaments;  and  1>askets  and 
other  objects  of  use  and  ornament  were 
decked  with 
pendants 
made  of  it. 
This  shell 
was  in  very 

fenerai  use 
or  settings 
and  inlay- 
ing, and  was 
and  is  em- 
ployed for 
these  pur- 
poses with 
excellent  ef- 
fect by  the 
tribes  of  the 
N.  VV.  coast. 
The  oper- 
cule  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Turbinidee  {Pachypoma  inequale) 
was  also  used  in  like  manner  by  the  tribes 
of  the  N.  W.  coast. 

Probably  the  most  effective  and  im- 
portant ornaments  of  shell  employed  by 

MANNER   OF   BORINQ   SHELL   BEADS 

the  mound-building  tribes  were  disks, 
highly  polished,  carved,  or  engraved  with 
designs,  and  suspended  on  the  chest  or 
from  the  ears.     The  designs  on  these  are 


a  b 

Shell  Pins;  Tennessee  mounds  (a,  1-2, 
b,  29) 


especially  noteworthy,  many  being  evi- 
dently symbolic  and  depicting  serpents, 
birds,  spiders,  dancing  figures  in  elabo- 
rate costume,  etc.  Some  of  these,  found 
in  mounds  in  the  middle  Mississippi  val- 
ley region,  have  designs  closely  resem- 


MAKINO  SHFU.  beads,  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS 

bling  Mexican  work,  although  undoubt- 
edly of  local  manufacture. 

Shells  and  objects  made  of  shell  served 
as  an  important  feature  of  trade  between 
the  coast  and  inland  tribes,  and  in  manv 
localities  were  used  as  money.   The  conch 


L 


■%jW>B>'y^ 


SHELL  BEADS   FROM   OEOROIA  MOUNDS  (l-2) 


shells  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  are  found  -in  mounds  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  vallev,  and  even  in 
Manitoba,  and  shells  from  the  Pacific 
were  in  common  use  as  far  inland  as  the 
Rocky  mts.     We  leani  from  historical 


WAMPUM   BELT;  ONONDAGA 


sources  that  some  varieties  of  shell,  in- 
cluding the  conch,  were  employed  by  the 
natives  of  the  PI,  S.,  and  S.  W.  for  trum- 
pets, and  also  on  occasion  in  ceremony 
and  as   votive  offerings.     Fossil  shells. 
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many  of  which  are  quite  ec^ual  in  beauty 
of  form  and  color  to  the  hving  species, 
were  much  prized  by  the  Indians;  they 
served  as  fetishes  and  charms,  and  are 


SHELL   pendants:   O,  NEW   YORK;   6,  ARIZONA   (1-2) 

found  on  altars  or  shrines  and  in  the  kits 
of  medicine-men.  Some  varieties  of  shell, 
especially  those  derived  from  the  sea,  ap- 
pear to  have  had  special  significance  with 


Shell  Pcndants;  Calipohnia 


Shell  ■  PENDANTS  with  ENatAveo  Demons  (a,  Diam.   4  1-4  In.: 

6,    TENNESSCE,    1-e) 

the  tribes  of  the  far  interior.  They  were 
buried  with  the  dead,  or  were  sacrificed 
on  altars  and  before  shrines.  Beads  and 
other  ornaments  of  shell,  and  like  forms 
made  in  imita- 
tion of  shell, 
were  manufac- 
tured for  trade 
by  the  whites, 
and  are  still  in 
common  use 
by  the  tribes  of 
the  farthest 
inland.  (See 
Beads,  Peag, 
Roanoke,  Runiee,  Seivan,  Wampum.) 

Consult  Ann.  Archseol.  Reps.  Ontario, 
1888-1907;  Beauchamp  in  Bull.  N.  Y. 
State  Mus.,  8,  no.  41;  Beverley,  Virginia, 
1705;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus!  Nat.  Hist, 
XVII,  pt.  3, 1905;  Dunning  quoted  by  Put- 
nam m  5th  Rep.  Peabody  Mus.,  1872; 
Fewkes(l)  in22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903,  (2) 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  Nov.  1896;  Fowke, 
Archseol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Goddard  in 
Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Archseol.  and 
Ethnol.,  I,  no.  1,  1903;  Holmes  in  2d 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1883;  C.  C.  Jones,  Antiq. 
So.  Inds.,  1873;  J.  Jones  in  Smithson. 
Cont  KnowL,  xxii,  1876;  Lawson, 
Hist.  Carolina,  1714 ;  Moore,  various 
memoirs  in  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. ; 
Moorehead,  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900;  Pow- 
ers in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  1877;  Put- 
nam in  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  xxiv, 
1890;  Rau  (1)  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1874, 
1876,  (2)  Archseol.  Coll.  Nat.  Mus.,  1876; 


Sapir  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  no.  2,  1907; 
Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  1851-64;  Schu- 
macher in  Peabody  Mus.  Reps.;  Steams 
in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1887, 1889;  Thomas  in 
12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894;  Thruston,  Antiq. 
of  Tenn.,  1897;  Tooker,  Algonq.  Ser.,  iv, 
16,  17.  25,  1901;  Roger  Williams  in  R.  I. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  VAS,  1827;  Woodward, 
Wampum,  1878;  Wyman(l)in  Am.  Nat, 
II,  nos.  8,  9,  1868,  (2)  in  Mem.  Peabody 
Acad.  Sci.,  i,  no.  4,  1875;  Yarrow  in  Gr. 
and  G.  Surv.  West  of  100th  Merid.,  vii, 
1879.  (w.H.H.) 

Shell-heapt.  A  term  applied  to  de- 
posits of  refuse  resulting  from  the  con- 
sumption of  shellfish  as  food.  Kindred 
deposits,  known  ordinarily  as  * 'kitchen 
middens,"  accumulate  on 'all  inhabited 
sites,  and  are  among  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed and  permanent  remains  left  by 
primitive  peoples.  For  these  reasons,  and 
because  they  necessarily  contain  examples 
of  almost  every  variety  of  the  durable 
handiwork  of  the  peoples  concerned  in 
their  accumulation,  they  are  of  the  hij^hest 
value  to  the  student  of  prehistoric  times. 
The  percentage  of  waste  resulting  from 
the  consumption  of  shellfish,  such  as  oys- 
ters, clams,  mussels,  and  conchs,  is  very 
great,  and  the  accumulations  on  many 
sites  are  so  extensive  as  to  excite  the 
wonder  of  those  who  encounter  them  for 
the  first  time.  The  deposits,  however, 
are  not  always  mere  random  accumula- 
tions, for  during  the  period  of  deposition, 
and  subsequently,  the  materials  have  been 
utilized  in  the  erection  of  mounds  for  resi- 
dence and  defense  and  as  depositories  for 
the  dead  (see  Mounds),  Many  of  the  most 
notable  shell-mounds  are  the  result  of  long 
periods  of  gradual  deposition  and  building, 
during  which  they  served  alternately  for 
residence  and  burial,  and,  in  the  S.,  per- 
haps also  as  sites  for  temples  and  fortifica- 
tions. Since  theoccupaucy  of  the  country 
by  the  whites,  the  destruction  of  these  de- 
posits of  shell  has  gone  forward  with  great 
rapidity.  They  have  been  burned  for 
lime  and  for  fertilizer;  have  been  used 
in  vast  quantities  for  the  building  of 
roads,  as  at  St  Augustine,  Mobile,  and 
New  Orleans,  and  have  been  leveled  by 
the  plow  on  innumerable  sites.  The 
most  extensive  deposits  of  shell  refuse 
are  found  along  tne  salt-water  shores, 
and  especially  within  tidewater  bays, 
rivers,  and  inlets  where  the  clam,  ana 
especiallv  the  oyster,  abound,  and  in  in- 
land valleys  where  the  fresh-water  mol- 
lusks,  the  mussel,  vivipara,  etc.,  thrive. 
Along  some  of  the  shores  they  are  almost 
continuous  for  many  miles,  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  do  not  extend  very  far  back  from 
the  landing  places.  Deposits  covering 
10  or  even  20  acres  are  not  uncom- 
mon, but  the  depth  is  usually  not  great 
save  over  limited  areas,  where  they  rise 
frequently  to  20  feet,  and  in  cases  to  30 
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feet  or  more.  Though  sometimefl  ap- 
proximately homogeneous  throughout, 
there  are  generally  evidences  of  stratifi- 
cation in  the  greater  deposits,  and  layers 
of  earth  and  other  refuse  are  intercalated 
with  the  shells.  In  some  cases  the  lower 
strata  are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay, 
indicating  the  lapse  of  a  long  period  of 
time  since  their  deposition. 

The  cultural  contents  of  the  normal 
middens  furnish  a  very  striking  record  of 
the  arts  and  industries,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  tribes  concerned  in  their  accu- 
mulation. Ordinary  implements  of  stone, 
bone,  shell,  wood,  and  metal  are  embed- 
ded with  the  shells,  and  it  is  not  unu- 
sual to  encounter  at  various  levels  traces 
of  ancient  lodge  sites,  each  marked  by  a 
central  fireplace  encircled  by  accumula- 
tions of  dark  earth  and  ridges  of  shell 
refuse.  Lodge-site  depressions  are  also 
traceable  on  the  surface  of  the  heaps 
where  the  plow  has  not  effaced  them.  It 
is  observed  that  in  some  of  the  deposits  re- 
mains of  art  are  rare  or  apparently  absent, 
while  in  others  of  equal  size  and  possiblv 

freater  antiquity  artifacts  are  plentiful, 
ragmentary  earthenware  is  abimdant  in 
many  of  the  heaps  of  eastern  United  States 
and  usually  correspontis  somewhat  closely 
with  that  of  the  village  sites  of  the  general 
region;  but  in  the  saltr water  accumula- 
tions the  pottery  is  often  exceptionally 
rude  in  make.  This  may  be  measurably 
accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  the 
shell-heap  sites  were  in  many  cases  not 
permanent  abodes  and  that  inferior  ves- 
sels were  constructed  for  local  and  tem- 
porary use. 

The  shell-heaps  of  New  England,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward  id.  are  numerous  and  cover  con- 
siderable areas,  but  usually  have  no  great 
depth.  (See  I^eninsular  SheUmoundy 
Wkalehack  SheUmound.)  They  contain 
shells  of  several  varieties,  including  the 
ovster  to  a  limited  extent,  the  conimon 
clam  (Mya  arenaria),  the  quahog  (  Venus 
mercenaria) y  the  scallop,  the  mussel,  the 
cockle,  the  whelk,  and  other  varieties 
(Chase,  Mercer,  Morse,  Rau,  Wyman). 
The  deposits  include  vast  numbers  of  the 
simple  implements,  utensils  (including 
some  ix)ttery),  and  ornaments  of  the 
tribes,  and  these  are  well  represented  in 
the  collections  of  the  Peabody  Museum, 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  the  National  Museum.  The 
theory  that  the  Eskimo  formerly  occupied 
the  coast  as  far  s.  as  Maine  has  lea  to 
the  search  for  definite  traces  of  this  people 
in  the  shell-heaps,  but  so  far  no  decisive 
evidence  has  been  obtained.  The  shell- 
heaps  of  New  York  and  New  Jersev 
closely  resemble  those  of  New  Englana, 
and  have  been  described  by  Abbott, 
Leidy,  Rau,  and  Tooker.    Those  of  Mary- 


land, Virginia,  and  the  Garolinas  are  nu- 
merous and  extensive.  The  oyster-shell 
deposits  at  Popes  cr.  on  the  Potomac,  for 
example,  cover  30  acres  or  more,  and  were 
15  ft  in  depth  over  a  considerable  area 
before  the  removal  of  shells  for  fertilizing 
purposes  began  (Holmes,  Reynolds). 
Equally  important  deposits  occur  along 
the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  as  at  Still 
pond,  on  the  eastern  shore  (Jordan).  A 
mound  situated  on  Stallings  id.  in  the 
Savannah  r.,  below  Augusta,  Ga.,  affords 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  use  of 
midden  deposits  in  the  construction  of 
burial  mounds.  It  is  described  as  15  ft 
in  height  and  120  by  300  ft  in  horizontal 
extent;  as  consisting  of  mussel,  clam^  and 
snail  (Paludina)  shells,  and  as  containing 
hundreds  of  skeletons  deposited  in  suc- 
cessive layers  (C.  C.  Jones).  The  shell- 
heaps  of  the  Georgia  coast  are  not  par- 
ticularly noteworthy,  but  the  coast  of 
Florida  abounds  in  these  deposits,  those 
at  Turtle  mound,  Charlotte  Harbor,  and 
Cedar  Keys  being  of  gigantic  proportions. 
Those  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
peninsula  are  composed  chieflv  of  oyster 
shells ;  but  on  the  w.  coast,  besides  the  ovs- 
ter there  are  several  genera  of  the  conchs, 
including  Busycon,  Strom  bus,  Fulgur,  Fas- 
ciolaria,  and  other  shells  (Brinton,  Gush- 
ing, Moore,  Wyman).  One  mound  on 
Tampa  bay  is  upward  of  30  ft  in  height 
and  covers  an  island  of  8  acres  in  extent. 
The  deposits  of  the  northern  margin  of 
the  gpuli.  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
described  by  Foster,  Lyell,  Moore,  Van- 
uxem,  and  others,  include,  besides  the 
oyster,  particularly  the  clam  (Gnathodom 
cuneattis). 

The  inland  fresh- water  shell-heaps  of 
Florida  are  composed  of  distinct  genera 
of  shells — Ampullaria,  Paludina,  Unio, 
etc.  On  St  Johns  r.  a  fresh -water  snail 
(Viii^ra  georgiana)  is  everywhere  the 
principal,  and  in  manv  cases  the  almost 
exclusive,  species.  Many  of  the  depos- 
its are  of  great  size,  although  they  are 
accumulations  of  kitchen  refuse  pure 
and  simple.  The  mound  at  Bluifton 
has  30  acres  of  shells  and  reaches  a 
height  of  25  ft  above  the  river  level 
(Moore).  Mount  Taylor  and  others  are 
of  nearly  eoual  importance.  All  contain 
examples  ot  such  artifacts  of  stone,  shell, 
bone,  and  metal  as  were  used  by  the  shell- 
heap  people.  Stone  implements  are  rather 
rare,  and  pottery  occurs  in  considerable 
quantities  in  most  of  the  deposits,  espe- 
cially on  and  near  the  surface.  Many  of 
the  shell-heaps,  especially  of  Florida,  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  great  age,  and  the 
growth  on  them  of  live  oaks  of  the  largest 
size  indicates  that  the  deposits  had  reached 
their  present  dimensions  before,  perhaps 
long  before,  the  discovery  of  America.  It 
is  a^  noted  that  the  shells  at  the  lower 
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levels  have  become  consolidated,  and  that 
bones  embedded  with  them  have  lost  their 
organic  matter  (Wyman).  conditions  in- 
dicative of  very  consideraole  age.  Great 
i^e  is  also  suggested  by  changes  in  the 
river  c^ourses,  toe  erosion  of  bluffs,  and 
the  formation  of  swamps  since  the  period 
of  the  midden  accumulation,  as  well  as  by 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  shells 
themselves.  Dr  l*ilsbry,  discussing  the 
bearing  of  the  observed  faunal  changes  on 
the  question  of  antiquity,  states  that  there 
waa  a  marked  change  m  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  shells  during  the  period  of  for- 
mation of  certain  of  the  shelUtields.  At 
the  lower  levels  in  the  Juniper  cr.  mounds, 


Mr  Moore  states  that  in  the  shell- 
mounds  he  has  observed  no  evidence  of  a 
succession  of  distinct  peoples  or  widely 
variant  cultures;  that  certain  of  the  great 
mounds  contain  no  pottery  whatever; 
that  in  others  pottery-making  came  in 
during  the  period  of  their  accumulation, 
while  in  stul  others  earthenware  is  dis- 
tributed in  somewhat  varying  forms  with 
the  different  layers  from  base  to  summit. 
There  is,  he  believes,  satisfactory  evidence 
of  progress  in  culture,  and,  withal,  evi- 
dence of  great  age,  not,  however,  of  a 
nature  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
occupancy  of  Florida  extended  to  a  pre- 
vious geological  period.    Ab  a  result  of 
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for  example,  a  dominant  species  of  the 
shells  vised  is  the  normal  Vinpara  geor- 
giana.  Near  the  surface  a  divergent  form 
(altior)  appears  and  prevails.  At  another 
point  a  variety  known  as  Hmnothauma 
appears,  the  most  strongly  characterized 
individuals  being  at  or  near  the  surface. 
**  We  have  no  definite  standards  whereby 
to  measure  the  time  required  for  the  evo- 
lution of  new  species  or  varieties  and  their 
establishment  as  dominant  local  forms; 
but  judging  by  the  amount  of  change  in 
the  mollusca  since  the  deposition  of  such 
post-Glacial  deposits  as  the  Tx)ess,  we  can 
not  escape  the  conclusion  that  a  long  pe- 
riod is  indicated."— H.  A.  Pilsbry,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Clarence  B.  Moore,  in 
response  to  inquiries. 


the  investigations  of  Wyman  and  Moore 
an  estimate  of  a  thousand  years  may 
safely  be  given  as  a  minimum  for  the 
occupancy  of  Florida  by  the  aborigines. 

The  shell-heaps  of  the  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Gulf  on  the  n.,  and  those  of  the 
eastern  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  are 
numerous  and  extensive.  They  are  com- 
posed of  the  local  fresh-water  shells, 
especially  the  mussels  (Unio)  and  snails 
(Paludina),  and  contain  characteristic  art 
remains  of  the  region,  and  in  very  many 
cases  the  osseous  remains  of  the  vertebrate 
animals  utilized  for  food.  On  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland  rs.,  especially 
in  their  middle  courses,  are  extensive 
deposits  that  reach  a  depth  of  10  ft  or 
more.    They  have  not  been  adequately 
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studied  and  described,  but  have  received 
casual  attention  by  a  number  of  authors 
(Foster,  Maximilian,  Stelle,  Lyell,  Mac- 
Lean,  Thruston,  Jos.  Jones,  Thomas,  Mc- 
Whorter).  Midden  deposits  do  not  occur 
to  any  great  extent  about  the  shores  of 
the  Great  Lakes  or  along  the  rivers  of  the 
middle  west  and  the  R^ky  mtn.  region, 
but  are  numerous  and  important  on  the 
Pacific  coast    Between  s.  California  and 


Partul  section  or  thi  Poms  Cmik  Shcll-hiap.  Showino 
THE  Uniform  Character  or  the  Shelce 

Alaska  the  shells  are  the  mussel,  oyster, 
clam,  haliotis,  nautilus,  and  other  less  con- 
spicuous varieties  (Bancroft,  Dall,  Eells, 
Schumacher,  Yarrow,  Yates,  and  authors 
in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.  in  Am.  Archseol.  and 
EthnoL). 

The  shell-heaps  of  Alaska  have  been 
described  by  Dall  and  are  remarkable  as 
representing  3  successive  periods  of  occu- 
psmcy:  the  first,  desijjnated  the  littoral 
period,  is  characterized  by  the  almost  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  Echinus  drobachienm 


and  the  absence  of  human  handiwork; 
the  second  is  called  the  fishing  period, 
the  deposits  being  composed  lai^gely  of 
fish  bone  and  containing  traces  of  very 
primitive  forms  of  stone  implements;  and 
the  third  is  called  the  hunting  period,  in 
which  the  food  supply  was  much  varied, 
including  prominently  the  game  animals 
of   the  r^on,   the  culture  having  ap- 

Eroached  that  of  the  Alaskan  tribes  of  the 
istoric  period.  The  deposits  are  numer- 
ous, but  do  not  compare  in  extent  with 
those  of  the  more  southerly  shores.  Dr 
Dall.  weighing  the  evidence  carefully, 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  a  period  ap- 
proximating 3,000  years  is  represented. 

Ck)n8ult  Abbott,  Prim.  Indust,  1881; 
Bancroft,  Native  Races,  v,  1882;  Brinton, 
Floridian  Peninsula.  1869;  A.  W.  Chase, 
Oregon  Shell  Mounds  (MS.  in  B.  A.  E.); 
U.  E.  Chase  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1882, 
1884;  Cushing  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
XXV,  1896;  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
1877;  Fewkes  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xviii,  1896; 
Foster,  Prehist  Races,  1878;  Holmes  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  no.  1, 1907;  C.  C.  Jones, 
Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  1873;  J.  M.  Jones  in 
Foster's  Prehist.  Races,  1878:  Jordan  in 
The  Archeologist,  iii,  1895;  Le  Baron  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1882, 1884;  Lyell,  Second 
Visit  to  the  U.  S.,  1849;  Matthew  in  Bull. 
Nat.  Hist  Soc.  New  Brunswick,  no.  iii, 
1884;  McGuire  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc. 
Wash.,  1880;  McLean  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1882, 1884;  McWhorter  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1874,  1875;  Mercer  in  Pub.  Univ.  Pa.,  vi, 
1897;  Moore,  (1)  various  memoirs  in  Proc. 
Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  1894-1910,  (2)  in 
Am.  Nat,  xxvi,  no.  311,  1892;  Nelson 
in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and 
Eth.,  VII,  nos.  4-^5,  1909-1910;  Peale  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1872, 1873;  Rau  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1864,  1865,  and  in  Smithson. 
Cont,  XXV,  1884;  Reynolds  in  Trans. 
Anthr.  Soc.  Wash.,  1880,  and  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ii,  no.  3,  1889;  Schumacher  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1874, 1875;  Smith  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  iv,  Anthr.  ser.  iii, 
1903;  Stelle  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1870, 1871; 
Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894; 
Thruston,  Antiq.  Tenn.,  1897;  Vanuxem 
in  Proc.  Am.  Asso.  Geol.,  2d  sess.  1841, 
1843;  Wyman  (1)  in  Am.  Nat,  ii,  nos.  8 
and  9,  1868,  (2)  in  Mem.  Peabody  Acad. 
Sci.,  I,  no.  4,  1875;  Yarrow  in  Surv.  W. 
100th  Merid.,  vii.  1879.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Shemaukan  IShimdganf  'lance,' 
*  sword.*— Gerard).  The  largest  of  the 
Cree  bands  in  1856,  at  which  period  they 
occupied  350  tipis.  They  roamed  and 
hunted  in  the  Cypress  and  Prickly-pear 
mts.,  s.  w.  Assiniboia,  Canada,  but  occa- 
sionally visited  Missouri  r.  for  trade. 
Thev  took  their  name  from  a  chief,  oth- 
erwise known  as  The  Lance. 
8he-maa-lUEn.— Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Phllol.  Mo. 
Val.,  287. 1862  (misprint). 
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Bliempf.  A  Sqoawmish  village  com- 
mnnity  on  the  left  bank  of  Squawmisht  r. , 
Brit  Col. 

OSrnp*.— HUl-Tout  in  Bep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.»  474, 1900 
(c=«A). 

Shenango.  The  name  of  several  Indian 
settlements,  widely  separated  in  situation. 
One  was  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Ohio  r., 
a  short  distance  below  the  site  of  the 
present  Economy  J  Beaver  co.,  Pa.,  and  at 
one  time  was  an  important  trading-post, 
but  after  the  capture  of  Ft  Duquesne  ana 
the  erection  of  Ft  Pitt  by  the  English  in 
1758,  it  gradually  lost  its  importance,  and 
early  in  the  Revolutionary  war  it  was 
wholly  abandoned.  It  was  at  this  place, 
called  by  them  Logs  Town,  that  Weiser 
and  Croghan  held  in  1748  the  first  treaty 
with  the  western  Indians,  which  appar- 
ently led  to  C^loron's  expedition  to  the 
Ohio  in  the  following  year.  This  French 
expedition  awakened  Virginia  to  the 
great  importance  of  retainin]^  possession 
of  the  Ohio  country;'  her  activity  in  this 
direction  in  turn  resulted  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war  six  years  later.  In  1749 
C^loron,  with  his  expedition  to  the  Ohio, 
found  about  50  lodges  there,  while  Bonne- 
camps  estimated  80,  occupied  by  "Iro- 
quois, Shawnee,  and  Loups;  also  Iroquois 
from  the  Sault  8t  Louis  and  Lake  of  the 
Two  Mountains,  with  some  Nippissin- 
gues,  Abenakis,  and  Ottawas.''  Bonne- 
camps  says  that  **  we  called  it  Chiningu^.* 
from  its  vicinity  to  a  river  of  that  name." 
At  the  time  of  tnis  expedition  it  had  been 
established  for  only  5  or  6  years,  and  was 
occupied  almost  wholly  by  Iroquois. 
General  Wayne  with  his  **  Legion  of  the 
United  States  "  encamped  on  its  site  from 
Nov.  1792  to  Apr.  20,  1793,  from  which 
fact  it  became  known  as  Legion ville. 

Probably  following  the  Nuremberg 
map  of  1756,  MitchelPs  map  of  1755,  and 
D' Anville's  map  of  about  1775,  the  name 
was  applied  to  the  site  of  Warren,  Pa., 
a  place  on  which  C^loron  found  a  vilU^ 
called  Kananouangon  (Conewango)  with 
12  or  13  cabins  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  x, 
249,  1858).  Parkman  makes  the  state- 
ment that  at  different  times  in  the  Ohio 
valley  there  have  been  3  distinct  villages 
<»lled  Shenango:  one  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Conewango  and  the  Allegheny, 
then  the  first  one  described  above,  and 
the  third,  some  distance  up  the  Big  Beaver, 
near  the  Kuskuski  of  Hutchins'  map  of 
1764,  on  which  it  is  written  Shaningo, 
being  about  60  m.  from  Ft  Pitt  (Jes. 
Rel.,  Thwaites  ed..  lxix,  note  40,  1900). 
Shenango  is  also  a  form  of  Chenango 
(q.  v.),  the  name  of  a  former  Iroquois 
town  in  Broome  co.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on 
Chenango  r.,  4  m.  above  its  junction  with 
the  SusQuehisinna,  and  which  was  evacu- 
ated ana  partly  burned  by  the  Indians  in 
the  winter  of  1778-79.   It  contained  about 
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20  cabins.  Halaey  (Old  N.  Y.  Frontier, 
276,  map,  1901 )  locates  two  villages  where 
only  one  has  mtherto  been  recognized  as 
Shenango,  the  one  on  the  Chenango  r. 
about  4  m.  above,  and  the  other  just  be- 
low its  junction  with  the  Susoneluuina. 
The  one  he  writes  Otseningo,  ana  the  other 
Ochenang  on  the  map  and  Chenang  in 
the  text  See  Logstovm,  ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
Ohmuuw.— Halsey,  Old  New  York  Frontier,  276, 
1901.  Oheiuuigo.— Jes.  Rel..  Thwaites  ed.,  index, 
item  Loffstown,  1900.  Oheainco.— McKendry  in 
Jour.  Mil.  Ezped.  Maj.  Qen.Snlliyan  (1779),  202, 
1887  (Chenango,  N.  Y.,  site).  0h6ai]iffal.>-M itch- 
ell,  map  (17»),  cited  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
X,  249. 1868  (Warren  site).  Ohinanco.—Beatty  in 
Jour.  Mil.  Ezped.  Maj.  Gen.  SnlUvan  (1779).  24, 
1887  (Chenango.  N.  Y.,  site).  Ohi]ig«<.-Jes.  Rel.. 
Thwaites  ed.,  index,  item  Logstown,  1900. 
Xa]ianonaiiffon.~Bonnecamp8  (1749)  in  Jes.  Rel., 
ibid.,  LXIX,  165, 1900  (Conewango= Warren  site). 
Leffioavilla.— Ibid.,  index,  item  Logstown.  Oohe- 
nanff.— Halsey,  Old  New  York  ftontler,  map, 
1901.    Bhaaiago.— Bouquet,   Exped.    (1764),    149, 


and  map,  1868  (Beayercr.  site). 
Rel.,  Thwaites  ed.,  index,  item  Logstown.  Z«- 
Bingtt.— Loskiel,  Hist.  Miss.  United  Brethren,  pt. 
Ill,  8,  1794  (Chenengo,  N.  Y.,  site).  For  other 
synonyms,  see  Chenanffo  and  Logttown. 

Bhennosqaankin.  One  of  the  3  bands 
of  Similkameen  Okinagan  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, numbering  in  all  1 79  in  1909. 
Sheanoqiiaaki]!.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ii,  166,  1901. 
Bhwmoslraankia.— Ibid. ,  419, 1898.  Bben-not-qnaB- 
kia.— Ibid.,  191.  1888. 

Bheo.  An  unidentified  division  of  the 
(k^lala  Sioux,  mentioned  by  Lewis  and 
C&rk  (Discov.,  34,  1806). 

Shequalliiere.    See  Saghwareesa, 

Sheihalek  ( *  white  whale  passage ' ) .  A 
Kowagmiut  Eskimo  summer  village  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Kotzebue  sd.,  near  the 
mouth  of  Noatak  r.,  where  Kowagmiut, 
Selawigmiut,  Malemiut,  and  Nunat^miut 
meet  Kaviagmiut,  Kinugumiut^  and 
other  traders  from  the  coast  and  islands 
to  exchange  furs  for  oil  and  walrus  hides, 
and  for  rifles,  cartridges,  drilling,  alcohol, 
and  tobacco  obtained  from  the  Chukchi 
of  Siberia,  who  have  traded  ivory  and 
whalebone  for  them  with  whalemen. 
Pop.  100  in  1880. 

Semalik.— Beechey,  Narr.,  chart,  1831.  Sheshald- 
famute.— PetroiT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  4,  1884. 
Sheshoalik.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  187, 1893.  Bha- 
shore-lik.— Hooper,  Cruise  of  (3orwin,  44, 1881. 

Sheihebe  ( '  duck ' ) .    A  gens  of  the  Chip- 

eswa. 
ok-ad-a-thib.— Warren  (1862)  in  Minn.  Hist.  8oc. 
Coll.. V. 45, 1885  ('black duck').  Bhe-shebe'.— Mor- 
gan, Anc.  Soc.,  166.  1877.  Sheshebuc.— Tanner, 
Narr..  815. 1830.  8hiship.--Gatschet,  Ojibwa  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Sheiheqatii  (Lenape/87i4^^ibtmn,  cognate 
with  Nipissingand  lilontagn&iBshishlkwan, 
Prairie  Cree  tMkwan,  Chippewa  jUhig- 
tmn,  Menominee  tMhwariy  Southern  Re- 
nape  UihitshinJewanf  etc.,  a  gourd  rattle 
used  by  Indians  in  their  ceremonies. 
With  the  locative  suffix,  SliMtkwanlnk^ 
*at  the  gourd  rattle.'  The  name  prob- 
ably had  reference  to  some  practices  of 
the  pagan  Indians  who  lived  at  the  place 
so  named. — Grerard).    A  former  Iroquois 
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town  withamixed  population,  dominantly 
Seneca,  but  including  also  Deiawaree  or 
Munsee,  situated  in  1 772  about  6  m.  below 
Tiont  Point,  Bradford  oo.,  Pa.  It  was 
the  nomeof  the  notorious  Queen  Esther, 
the  "fiend  of  Wyoming,"  who  about  this 
time  removed  north wfSxl  6  m.,  forming  a 
new  settlement  that  later  became  known 
as  Queen  Esther's  Town,  and  which  was 
destroyed  by  Col.  Hartley  in  1778,  where- 
upon the  Queen  fled,  probably  to  Che- 
mung, Chemung  co.,  N.  Y.  Sneshequin 
was  situated  on  the  s.  side  of  Susque- 
hanna r.,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Ulster,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.,  and  was  divided 
into  two  parts  by  Oash  cr.,  the  northern 
part  being  heatHen,  the  southern  Mora- 
vian Christian  Indians;  it  was  the  former 
who  removed  6  m.  higher,  while  the  lat- 
ter went  to  Friedensstaat  See  Quern 
Edher^a  Town.  (j.  n.  b.  hJ 

Old  Bbeahequia.— Craft  in  Proc.  and  Coll.  Wyo. 
Hist,  and  Geol.  Soc.,  ix,  200, 1906.  BoheohMhiqiw- 
Bok.— Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  79,  1886.  Shetohd- 
quon.— Heckewelder  in  Trans.  Am.  Phllos.  8oc., 
n.  8.,  ly.  386, 1884.  8hea]i60ii]iaiLk.~Cralt  In  Proc. 
and  Coll.  Wyo.  Hist  and  Geol.  8oc.,  ix,  202-4, 
1906.  Bhesheqnin.— Day,  Penn.,  189. 1843.  Tsoheoh- 
•obeqiuumink.— Loskiel,  Hist.  Miss.  Unit.  Breth., 
pt.  8,  77.  1794.  Ttoheohsdieqiuuiiiiif.— Roth  (1772) 
quoted  by  Erin  ton,  Lenape  Leg.,  79, 1886.  TMhe- 
cbsaqnamiink.  — Rupp,  W.  Penn.,  app.,  869,  184fi. 

Shetak  Captives.  A  party  consisting  of 
two  women,  Mrs  John  Wright  and  Mrs 
William  J.  Duly,  with  two  children  each, 
two  daughters  of  Thomas  Ireland,  and 
Lillie  Everett,  captured  by  White  Lodge 
at  Lake  Shetak,  Murray  co.,  Minn.,  on 
Aug.  20,  1862,  and  carried  away  to  the 
Missouri  r.,  where,  after  great  hardship, 
they  were  rescued  by  the  "Fool  Soldier 
Band,"  consisting  of  11  young  Teton 
Sioux,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Grand  r., 
in  Walworth  co.,  8.  Dak.,  Nov.  20  of  the 
same  year.  (d.  r.  ) 

Shevenak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  left  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska.  Pop.  58  in  1880;  62  in  1890. 
Bhevenagamute.— Nelson  quoted  by  Baker,  Qeog. 
Diet  Alaska,  1901.  Bhorenagamate.—Petrofl,  Rep. 
on  Alaska,  53, 1884. 

Shgwaliksh  {C^wdlikCy  Tlakluit  name). 
A  former  village  of  either  the  Tlakluit 
or  the  Klikitat,  about  3  m.  below  The 
Dalles  of  Columbia  r..  Wash.      (e.  s.) 

Shiankya.    The  Mountain  Lion  clan  of 
the  former  pueblo  of  Pecos,  N.  Mex. 
Bhi-an-hti.— Hewett  in  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  vi,  481, 
1904.    81iiaak'ya+.— Hodge,  ibid.,  ix,  351, 1896. 

Shickalamy,  Shiok  Calamy,  Bhiokelimy. 
See  SkUcdlamy. 
.  Bhicksliack.  A  Winnebago  chief,  prom- 
inent in  the  history  of  the  Sangamon 
country  in  Illinois,  whose  name  is  said  to 
sienify  *  rising  sun.*  He  is  first  heard 
of  in  1819,  having  come  down  from  the 
N.  to  the  San^mon  country  to  avoid  the 
constant  hostility  between  his  people  and 
the   Chippewa;    here    he   made    many 


friends  among  the  white  settlers.  In 
1820  he  was  chief  of  a  band  of  about 
40  families  with  a  village  on  the  s.  side 
of  Sangamon  r.,  25  m.  above  its  mouth, 
and  about  12  m.  w.  of  New  Salem,  111. 
A  high,  dome-shaped  hill  near  the  Indian 
village  was  called  "Shickshack's  Knob," 
and  is  still  known  by  that  name.  In 
1827,  on  hearing  of  the  trouble  between 
the  Indians  and  the  whites,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  Shick- 
shack  and  his  people  departed  for  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  He  was  seen 
at  Dixon's  Ferry  in  1832,  where  he  had 
come,  he  explained,  to  meet  some  of  his 
old  friends  among  the  soldiers,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  was  amon?  the  friendlv 
Winnebago  who  captured  Black  Hawk 
and  placed  him  in  the  custody  of  United 
States  troops.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
the  Winneoago  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  and  removed  w.  of  the 
Mississippi,  finally  settling  in  Kansas, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  Shickshack  ana 
his  immediate  followers  accompanied 
them.  In  appearance  Shickshack  was 
erect,  muscular  and  active,  of  medium 
height  and  weight;  his  expression,  harsh 
ana  unpleasant,  did  not  accord  with  his 

t'ovial  and  sympathetic  disposition.  He 
lad  two  wives,  one  a  Winnebago  and 
one  a  Kickapoo,  and  four  children.  Mrs 
Mary  Catherwood  has  made  him  a  prom- 
inent character  in  her  novel,  "Spanish 
Peg^,**  in  which  she  represents  nim  as 
the  intimate  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
See  Snyder  in  Jour.  111.  State  Hist.  Soc., 
II,  no.  3,  1909. 

Shiegho.  A  Pomo  tribe  or  village  near 
Hopland,  Mendocino  co.,  Cal.;  associated 
with  the  Shokhowa. 

Beaoos.~Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  449. 1882.  81ii»- 
fho.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf n,  1904.  8£-a-ko.— Powers 
la  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  172, 1877. 

Shields.  The  shield  was  a  regular  part 
of  the  defensive  equipment  of  the  Indian 
warrior  of  the  open  country  of  the  plains 
and  the  arid  8.  W.,  as  welf  as  farther 
s.  in  Mexico,  but  was  found  only  occa- 
sionally among  the  Eastern  tribes,  not 
being  adapted  to  use  in  a  region  of  tim- 
ber and  thick  undergrowth.  Shields  of 
bark  or  netted  willow  or  cane  are  men- 
tioned among  the  Iroquois,  the  Virginia 
tribes,  and  the  Carolina  tribes  as  far  back 
as  De  Soto's  expedition,  1539.  The  cui- 
rass and  other  forms  of  body  armor  took 
the  place  of  the  shield  among  the  eastern 
and  northern  tribes  generally  on  the 
Arctic  coast  and  in  the  Canadian  N.  W.. 
and  along  the  Pacific  coast  southward 
into  California,  and  were  found  also 
among  the  Pueblos,  and  more  anciently 
among  the  Navaho.     (See  Armor. ) 

The  shield  of  the  equestrian  warrior  of 
the  plains  was  round,  varying  from  12 
to  26  in.  in  diameter,  and  averaging  about 
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17  in.  The  ordinary  material  was  thick 
bufEalo  hide,  with  one  or  two  covers  of 
soft  dressed  buffalo,  elk,  or  deer  skin, 
bat  a  few  instances  are  known  of  shields 
of  netted  rods  covered  with  soft  dressed 
skin,  the  supposed  protecting  power  in 
such  cases  beii^  wholly  due  to  the  ''medi- 
cine/' The  c^ign  upon  the  outside 
cover  was  different  from  that  upon  the 
inside  cover,  which  last  was  exposed 
only  at  the  moment  of  going  into  the 
fight,  by  loosening  and  throwing  back 
the  outside  cover.  The  protecting  *  *  med- 
icine" and  the  head  and  bridle  pendant 
were  usually  kept  between  the  two  covers. 
The  shield  was  carried  upon  the  left  arm 
by  means  of  a  belt  passing  over  the 
shoulder,  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the 
free  use  of  the  left  hand  to  grasp  the  bow, 
or  could  be  slung  around  to  the  back  in 
a  retreat  It  was  sufiScient  to  stop  an 
arrow  or  turn  the  stroke  of  a  lance,  but 
afforded  but  slight  protection  against  a 
bullet.  The  Pima,  Navaho,  and  Pueblo 
shield,  intended  for  use  on  foot  rather 
than  on  horse,  was  usu- 
ally of  large  size,  cut 
from  a  single  piece  of 
thick  hide,  without 
cover,  and  was  some- 
ti'mes  fitted  with  a 
wooden  hand-grasp  on 
the  inner  side.  In  an- 
cient times  Pueblo 
shields  were  made  also 
of  basketry.  The  Pima 
shield  was  frequently 
painted  with  a  design 
resembling  the  swas- 
tika cross,  a  favorite 
symbol  in  the  tribe. 
The  shields  of  the  Zufii 
Priests  of  the  Bow  seem  to  have  been 
intended  for  ceremonial  purposes  rather 
than  for  war. 

The  shield  of  the  Plains  warrior  con- 
stituted his  most  sacred  possession  from 
the  time  when  it  was  made  for  him,  or 
given  to  him  soon  after  his  first  encoun- 
ter with  the  enemy,  until  it  was  laid  un- 
der his  head  in  tlie  grave,  unless  before 
that  time  bestowed  on  some  worthy 
younger  warrior  or  left  as  a  precious  sac- 
rifice at  the  grave  of  wife  or  child.  Every 
shield  originated  from  a  dream,  in  which 
the  dreamer  was  told  by  the  spirit  how 
many  shields  he  might  make,  now  they 
must  be  painted  and  decorated,  how  the 
owner  must  point  and  otherwise  deco- 
rate himself  and  his  pony,  and  what 
taboos  and  other  sacrea  obligations 
he  must  observe  through  life  in  order 
to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  shield 
spirit,  which  might  be  a  bird,  a  quadru- 
ped, a  l)eing  of  the  tribal  pantheon,  or 
one  of  the  personified  powers  of  nature. 
The  owner  rarely  made  his  own  shield, 
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but  received  it  from  the  dreamer,  usually 
an  old  warrior  or  recognized  medicine- 
man, who  made  it  on  reauest  as  he  had 
been  instructed,  for  a  dennite  compensa- 
tion in  horses,  blankets,  or  other  property. 
The  hide  used  for  the  purpose  was  taken 
from  the  neck  of  the  butfalo  bull,  and 
was  made  exceptionally  thick  and  tough 
by  shrinking  it,  while  wet,  over  a  fire 
built  in  a  hole  in  the  ground .  The  cutting, 
painting,  and  decorating  with  feathers 
and  other  pendants  were  all  matters  of 
much  ceremony,  in  which  the  maker  was 
assisted  by  the  candidate  and  by  other 
shield  owners,  usually  those  carrying 
shields  of  the  same  pattern.  During  the 
progress  of  the  work  the  young  man  was 
ms^cted  in  all  the  obligations  connected 
with  the  shield,  and  at  its  completion 
the  shield  was  formally  consecrated  in  a 
sweat-house  built  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  whole  ceremony  conclude!  with  a 
feast.  The  obligations  included  certain 
taboos,  prayers,  songs,  and  war  cries,  with 
a  specific  method  of  caring  for  the  shield 
when  in  camp  and  of  uncovering  it  be- 
fore going  into  the  fight.  When  not  in 
use  it  was  hung  upon  a  tripod,  usually 
facing  the  sun,  or  tied  upon  an  upright 
pole.  ( J.  M. ) 

Shifonin  (* black-eye  people,'  probably 
referring  to  corn  with  black  grains).  Qne 
of  the  two  divisions  or  fraternities  of  the 
people  of  the  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
See  Churdn. 
Bhi-fu-u'n.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896. 

Shiffom.  A  Pomo  village  just  n.  of 
what  18  known  as  Morrison^s  Landing,  on 
the  E.  shore  of  Clear  lake.  Lake  co.,  Cal. 
The  present  village  stands  about  i  m.  n. 
of  the  old  village  of  the  same  name,  to 
which  Gibbe  attributed  a  population  of 
91  in  1851.  It  is  now  occupied  by  not 
more  than  a  dozen  people.  (s.  a.  b.) 
Ghe-oom.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  186,  1853.  Oigom.— Barrett 
in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.  in  Am.  Archseol.  and  Ethnol., 
VI.  no.  L  map,  1908  (c=»«A>.  Bhe-kom.— GIbbs 
(1861)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ni,  109, 1853. 
Bhigom.— S.  A.  Barrett,  inf'n,  1907. 

Shikag.    See  Skunk. 

Shikallamy.    See  ShikeUamy. 

Shike.     The  extinct  Star  clan  of  Sia 

8»ueblo,  N.  Mex. 
hi-M. -Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19, 1894. 
Bhik«-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr,  ix,  352,  1896 
(Mno  =i 'people'). 

Shikeldaptikli  {Ciq/E.ldaptif,  'there  is  a 
gap  or  gulch ' ) .  A  former  village  of  the 
Tlakluit,  J  m.  below  The  Dalles  of  Co- 
lumbia r..  Wash.  (e.  s.) 

ShikeUamy  (a  highly  Anglicized  form 
of  the  Delaware  translation  of  the  Oneida 
chieftain  title  Oflgwateron'hiat''he'  (Ung- 
quaterughiathe),  signifying  *It  has  caused 
the  sky  to  be  light  or  bright  for  us.' 
The  cognate  form  of  the  Delaware  term 
is  KijiMnamdv)eiD  (n=Delaware  0»  mean- 
ing '  He  causes  it  to  be  light  or  daylight 
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for  him,'  or  'He  lights,  enlightens  him.' 
The  forms  of  the  name  endmgin  ti«  (see 
below)  are  due  to  a  Latinism  by  the 
Moravian  writers  rather  than  to  the  orig- 
inal native  form  of  the  name.  Those 
ending  in  o,  a,  or  y  are  forms  employed 
by  English  writers,  and  probably  are  ap- 
proximately nearer  the  original  native 
term  than  those  ending  in  us.  Another 
Iroquoian  name  applied  to  this  chieftain 
is  Swataney,  a  highly  Anglicized  form  of 
Onkhi' swathe*  ^tani\  signifying '  He  caoses 
it  to  be  light  for  us,  and,  figuratively, 
' He  enlightens  it  for  us,'  or  as  an  api)el- 
lative,  'Our  Enlightener').  An  Oneida 
chieftain.  According  to  Bartram  he  was 
"an  adopted  Frenchman,"  born  in  Mon- 
treal, who  had  been  captured  and  adopted 
by  the  Oneida,  altliough  he  claimed  to 
be  a  Cayuga.  He  was  the  exponent  of 
the  colonial  policy  of  the  great  federal 
Iroquois  council  at  Onondaga,  and  was 
sent  by  it  to  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna 
in  1728  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the 
Six  Nations  in  the  valley  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  to  keep  watch  over  the  tnbu- 
tary  Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  dignity,  sobriety,  and 
prudence,  and  at  all  times  showed  marked 
kindness  to  the  whites,  especially  to  the 
missionaries.  In  the  execution  of  his 
trust  Shikellamy  conducted  many  im- 
portant embassies  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Iroquois 
council  at  Onondaga,  and  he  also  attended 
many  if  not  most  of  the  councils  held  at 
Philadelphia,  Conestoga,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  The 
importance  of  his  office  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  valley  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, after  the  Conestoga  were  subju- 
gated in  1676  by  the  Iroquois,  was  as- 
signed by  the  Five  Nations  of  Iroquois  as  a 
hunting  ground  to  the  Shawnee,  Dela- 
wares,  Conoy,  Nanticoke,  Munsee,  Tutelo, 
Saponi,  and  Conestoga  tribes.  When 
the  Mohawk  sold  the  Wyoming  region  in 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Susquehanna  Land 
Co.,  although  this  tribe  had  never  aided 
in  the  conquests  made  in  this  valley,  the 
council  at  Onondaga  b^an  to  realize  that 
this  section,  with  its  valuable  lands  and 
many  dependent  tribes,  was  worthy  of 
careful  attention;  hence  these  tribes  were 
made  to  understand  that  in  the  future 
they  must  transact  all  business  with  the 
proprietary  government  solely  through 
their  deputy.  With  his  residence  fixed 
at  Shamokin  (now  Sunbury),  Pa.,  Shikel- 
lamy was  promoted  in  1745  to  the  full 
vicegerency  over  the  tributary  tribes  in 
the  Susquehanna  valley,  and  intricate  and 
im]X)rtant  interests  committed  to  him  re- 
ceived the  care  of  an  astute  statesman  and 
diplomat.  The  effects  of  the  liquor  traffic 
on  the  Indians  led  to  prohibitory  decrees 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Penn- 


sylvania, and  later,  evidently  through 
the  influence  of  traders,  when  these  pro- 
hibitory measures  became  lax,  Shikella- 
my in  1 731  delivered  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Pennsylvania  government  to  the  effect 
that  unless  the  liquor  trade  should  be 
better  regulated  with  regard  to  its  ^ale 
among  his  people,  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  proprietary  government  and 
the  Six  Nations  would  cease.  As  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  sale  of  liquor 
had  forced  a  laige  number  of  Shawnee 
to  migrate  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the 
Ohio  r.  in  1780,  and  as  Fi^ench  emissaries 
were  taking  advantage  of  this  condition 
to  alienate  the  Shawnee  from  the  English 
interest,  the  Governor  decided  in  1731  to 
send  Shikellamy,  ''a  trusty,  good  man, 
and  a  great  lover  of  the  English,"  to 
Onondaga  to  invite  the  Six  Nations  to 
Philadelphia,  with  a  view  of  securing  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions in  order  to  keep  the  Shawnee  in  the 
English  interest;  but  owing  to  the  mis- 
trust the  Six  Nations  had  of  the  motives 
of  the  English,  they  did  not  send  a  dep- 
utation until  August,  1732,  and  even  then 
there  were  delegates  from  only  three  of' 
the  tribes,  who  professed  to  speak  for  the 
others,  consequently  the  conference  was 
unsatisfactory.  In  1736  Shikellamy's  in- 
fluence was  enlisted  to  bring  about  a  con- 
ference in  which  would  be  represented 
the  entire  confederation  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, and  in  less  than  two  months'  time 
Conrad  Weiser  was  enabled  to  inform  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  that  more  than 
a  hundred  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois  with 
their  retinues  were  on  their  way  to  Phila- 
delphia. By  this  treaty  of  1736  the  Six 
Nations,  in  consideration  of  a  large  con- 
signment of  merchandise,  deeded  all  their 
Susquehanna  lands  s.  and  e.  of  the  Blue 
mtns.  Some  weeks  later,  when  nearly  all 
the  leading  Indians  had  departed,  an- 
other deed  was  prepared  ana  signed  by 
the  remaining  Indians,  which  purported 
to  include  the  lands  ostensibly  claimed 
by  the  Six  Nations  within  the  drainage 
of  Delaware  r.  s.  of  the  Blue  mtns.— a 
treaty  that,  says  Walton,  *' established  a 
precedent  lor  an  Iroquois  claim  to  lands 
owned  by  the  Delaware  Indians,"  a  claim 
that  had  never  hitherto  been  advanced. 
**No  doubt,"  says  Walton,  •*Shikelimy 
was  the  Indian  agent  who  accomplished 
this,  and  that  he  used  Conrad  Weiser  to 
bring  it  to  pass.  Weiser  helped  Shikel- 
imy  sow  the  seed  which  drenched  Penn- 
sylvania in  blood  from  1755  to  1764.  In 
permitting  this  second  deed  Pennsylva- 
nia started  that  series  of  events  with  the 
Delawares  which  cost  her  ona  of  the  most 
remarkable  Indian  invasions  in  colonial 
history.  And  at  the  same  time  by  secur- 
ing this  and  thus  conciliating  the  Iro- 
quois, and  holding  the  key  to  their  f  utore 
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attitude,  Weiserand  the  proprietaiy  eov- 
emment  made  a  future  nation  poesible. 
Pennsylvania  suffered  that  a  nation  miffht 
live.  She  broueht  upon  herself  after 
many  years  a  Deuiware  war,  but  e8ca(>ed 
a  Six-Nation  war,  a  French  alliance  with 
the  Iroquois,  and  the  threatening  possi- 
bility of  the  destruction  of  all  the  English 
colonies  on  the  coast''  Shikellamy  did 
not  sign  the  treaty  of  1744,  because,  it 
appears,  he  was  determined  not  to  recog- 
nize the  claims  of  Maryland  to  lands  n. 
of  the  disputed  boundary. 

Weiser  had  many  good  reasons  for  re- 
garding Shikellamy  as  the  kev  to  the  se- 
cret policies  of  the  council  of  the  Iroquois 
at  Onondaga,  hence  in  1745,  when  Shi- 
kellamy was  requested  by  Governor 
Thomas  to  visit  Ononda^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  the  Six  Nations  to  agree 
to  a  peace  with  the  Catawba,  Weiser  took 
an  onering  with  which  to  **  wipe  away  " 
the  faithful  old  chieftain's  tears  for  the 
death  of  his  son,  *'  Unhappy  Jake," 
among  the  Catawba;  for  until  this  was 
done  the  chieftain  could  not  devote  at- 
tention to  public  affairs.  Having  thus 
comforted  the  aged  chieftain,  he  set  out 
in  company  with  Andrew  Montour.  Shi- 
kellamy and  son,  in  May.  1745,  for  Onon- 
daga, where  he  was  kindly  received,  but 
was  able  to  learn  only  that  the  Six  Na- 
tions favored  peace  with  the  Catawba. 

On  the  acquisition  of  firearms  by  the 
Indians,  the  smiths  of  the  white  people 
became  a  necessity  to  the  Indian  hunter 
and  warrior.  On  account  of  the  remote- 
ness of  the«e  conveniences  from  the  In- 
dian country,  Shikellamy  persuadcMl  the 
colonial  government  to  establish  a  forge 
at  Sbamokin.  This  was  granted  on  con- 
dition that  the  Indians  would  permit  the 
Moravians  to  begin  a  mission  at  that 
place,  which  the  missionaries  regarded  as 
the  greatest  stronghold  of  paganism.  To 
this  proposal  Shikellamy  readilv  con- 
sentea,  and  in  April,  1747,  a  smithy  and 
a  mission  house  were  erected  there.  A 
year  later,  Zeisberger,  who  had  become 
proficient  in  the  Mohawk  tongue,  became 
an  assistant  missionary  at  Shamokin,  and 
while  there  be^;an  the  preparation  of  an 
Ononda^  dictionary  under  the  interested 
instruction  of  Shikellamy.  During  this 
year  (1748)  Shikellamy  received  from 
Count  Zinzendorf  a  silver  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon,  and  an  ivory  drinking  cup  richly 
mounted  in  silver,  accompanied  with  a 
message  entreating  him  to  hold  fast  to 
the  gospel  which  he  had  heard  from  the 
count's  own  lips.  This  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  Shikellamy  at  Bethlehem 
shortly  afterward;  he  was  not  baptized 
by  the  Moravians,  however,  because  he 
had  been  baptized  many  years  before  by 
a  Jesuit  priest  in  Canada.  On  his  way 
to  Shamokin  he  fell  ill  of  fever  and  ague 


at  Tulpehocking  and  had  barely  strength 
to  reach  his  home.  Zeisberger,  who  had 
returned  to  his  post,  ministeied  to  the 
stricken  chieftain  until  his  death,  Dec.  6, 
1748.  The  colonial  government  sent  a 
message  of  condolence,  with  the  usual 
presents  to  the  family,  and  requested  the 
eldest  son  of  Shikellamy,  John  or  Thach- 
nechtoris  (Taghneghdoarus)  to  serve  as 
the  Iroquois  deputy  governor  until  the 
council  at  Onondaga  could  make  a  per- 
manent appointment  Another  son  of 
Shikellamy  was  James  Logan  (q.  \X 

Consult  De  Schweinitz,  Life  and  limes 
of  David  Zeisberger,  1870;  Walton,  Con- 
rad Weiser  and  the  Indian  Policy  of  Co- 
lonial Pennsylvania,  1900;  Bartram,  Ob- 
servations, 1751 ;  Pennsylvania  Archives, 
i-iv,  1852-56;  Minutes  of  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Pennsylvania,  i-v,  1852-56; 
Crantz,  History  of  the  United  Brethren, 
1780;  Jefferson,  Notes  on  Virginia,  1802; 
Mayer,  Tah-gah-jute  or  Logan  and  Cre- 
sap,  1867.  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Shakallamy.— Pa.  Arch.,  i,  228,  1852-56.  Bheoal*- 
my.—Ibid.,  494.  Bhekallamy.— Min.  Prov.  Conn. 
Pa.,  ni,  409,  1862-56.  ShekaUamy.— Ibid.,  606. 
Shiokalamy.—Ibid.,  v.  80.  Bhiok  Oalamy.— Pa. 
Arch.,  I,  660,  1862-66.  SUokelimy.— Ibid.,  678. 
BhikaUamy.— Min.  Prov.Coun.  Pa.,  iii.  401. 1852-66. 
Bhikelimo.— Ibid.,  iv,  584.  Shikellemai.— Crantz, 
Hist. United  Brethren,269,1780.  Bhikellima.— Min. 
Prov.  Conn.  Pa.,  m,  834.  186!^^.  Shikellimiu.— 
Jefferson.  Notes,  856,  1802.  Shikellimy.— Min. 
Prov.  Coun.  Pa.,  iv,  641,  1852-^.  Bhykalimy.— 
Pa.  Arch.,  i,  499,  1852-56.  Bioalamoot.  -Ibid..  648. 
Swataiuu—De  Schweinitz.  Life  of  Zeisberger,  109, 
1870.  Bwataaey.— Min.  Prov.  Coun.  Pa.,  iii,  436, 
1862-56.  Taka&wanffaroras.— Ibid.,  rv,  80  (-*  the 
saw-mill ' ).    Ungqoatemfhiatlie.— Ibid.,  584. 

Shikshiohela  ('bad  ones  of  different 
kinds').  A  band  common  to  the  Sans 
Arcs,  Miniconjou,  and  Hunkpapa  Sioux. 
Oikeitoela.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  219.  220, 
221,1897.    BikU6ela.— Ibid. 

Shikfhiohena  ('bad  ones  of  different 
kinds ' ).  A  band  of  the  Upper  Yanktonai 
Sioux. 

Oikdtoena.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218. 1897. 
diku6eiia.— Ibid. 

BhUekaati  {CilEl^ud^tl).  A  Cowichan 
town  at  Yale,  Brit.  Col.,  belonging  to  the 
Tsakuam  tribe  ( q.  v. ) .  Probably  the  In- 
dian name  for  Yale.  Pop.  77  in  1909. 
OilEk'ui'tl.— Boas  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  454, 1894. 
Liohaltchiwgko.— Brit.  Col.  Map,  Ind.  AfF.,  Victoria, 
1872.    Tale.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  74,  1878. 

Bhilkhotshi.     A  former  Yaquina  village 
on  the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Dreg, 
on-qo'-^oi.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
229.  1890. 

Bhimmoah  (*a  spring*).  A  former  vil- 
lage on  Nantucket  id.,  off  the  s.  coast  of 
^A.  assac  h  use  tts. 

Bhimmoah.— Writer  of  1807  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  2d  8.,  III.  26.  1816.  Shimmao.— S.  D.,  ibid.. 
X,  174,  1823. 

Bhimpihon.    A  body  of  Salish  of  Kam- 
loops  agency,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  186  in  1884, 
the  last  time  the  name  appears. 
Bhimpa-hon.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1884.  188, 1886. 

Bhinagrna.  A  Nunatogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  Arctic  coast,  close  to  Anxi- 
ety pt,  Alaska. 
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Bbiiuifnut.— Coast  Bury,  map  20,  1869.     6 
frna.— Dall  In  Ck)nt.  N.  A.  Etnnol.,  i,  mai>,  1877. 

Shinalntaoin  ('scarlet  cloth  earrings'). 
A  band  of  the  Sans  Arcs  Sioux. 
Oiaa-lata-oio.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 
1897.    ftina-luta-oii) Ibid. 

Shinana.  A  rained  pueblo,  probably  of 
the  Tigua,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. — ^Loew 
(1875)  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Hep.,  vii,  338, 
1879. 

Shinats.  A  former  summer  village  of 
the  Laguna  tribe,  situated  3}  m.  s.  of  the 
present  Laguna  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  Itis  said 
to  have  been  aoandoned  on  account  of 
Apache  depredations.  (p.  w.  h.  ) 

Shingabawaiain  {Skingdbewasiny  're- 
dining  human  figure  of  stone.' — W.  J.). 
A  Chippewa  chief  of  the  Crane  gens,  bom 
about  1763,  and  prominent  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  1 9th  century.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Maidosa^ee,  the  son  of 
Gitcheojeedebun.  His  residence,  during 
most  of  his  years  at  least,  was  on  the 
banks  of  St  Mary's  r.,  Mich.,  at  the  out- 
let of  L.  Superior.  His  life,  so  far  as 
known,  was  characterized  by  but  few 
marked  incidents,  though  largely  spent 
in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
During  his  younger  days  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  war  expeditions  of  his 
band,  especialljr  those  against  the  Sioux, 
but  after  assuming  the  responsibilities  of 
his  official  life  he  became  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  peace.  At  the  councils  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  treaties, 
especially  those  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in 
1825,  Fond  du  Lac  in  1826,  and  Butte  des 
Mortes  in  1 827,  he  was  the  leading  speaker 
and  usually  the  most  important  person 
among  the  Indian  del^ates.  He  seems 
to  have  risen,  to  a  large  extent,  above  the 
primitive  beliefs  of  his  people,  and  even 
went  so  far  in  one  of  the  councils  as  to 
advise  making  known  to  the  whites  the 
situation  of  the  great  copper  deposits,  al- 
though these  were  regarded  by  the  In- 
dians as  sacred .  A  favorite  scheme  which 
he  advanced  and  vigorously  advocated, 
but  without  effect,  was  to  have  the  United 
States  set  apart  a  special  reservation  for 
the  half-breeds.  In  addition  to  the  trea- 
ties mentioned  Shingabawassin  signed 
the  treaty  of  Sault  Ste  Marie,  June  11, 
1820.  He  died  between  1828  and  1837, 
and  was  succeeded  as  chief  of  the  Crane 
gens  by  his  son  Kabay  Noden.  Consult 
Schoolcraft,  Pers.  Mem.,  1851;  McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  1854;  War- 
ren, Hist.  Ojebways,  1885.  (c.  t.)  ; 

Shiniak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  E.  shore  at  the  head  of  deep- 
water  navigation  in  Kuskokwim  bay, 
Alaska,  where  the  Moravian  missionaries 
have  a  warehouse.  Pop.  40  in  1880;  7  in 
1890. 

Shineyaffamate.— PetrofF  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  17, 
1884.  8hiiii«giniat.~Saricher8  atlas  (1826)  quoted 


by  Baker,  Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901.  Bhinyaca- 
miut.— nth  Census,  Alaska.  101, 1893. 

Shinnapago.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo 
village  at  Port  Clarence,  Alaska. — 11th 
Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Shixmecock.  An  Algonquian  tribe  or 
band  on  Long  id.,  N.  Y.,  lormerly  occu- 
pving  the  s.  coast  from  Shinnecock  bay  to 
Montauk  pt.  Many  of  them  joined  the 
Brotherton  Indians  in  New  York.  About 
150  still  remain  on  a  reservation  of  750 
acres,  3  m.  w.  of  Southampton^  having  in- 
termarried with  negroes  until  their  abo- 
riginal character  is  almost  obliterated. 
Nowedonah,  brother  of  the  noted  Wyan- 
danch,  was  once  their  chief,  and  on  his 
death  his  sister,  wife  of  Cockenoe,  became 
his  successor.     In  Dec.    1876,  28  Shin- 
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Shinnecock  Man  (  Harrington,  Photo.    Courtesy  of   "SOuthciui 

WORKMAN") 

necock  men  lost  their  lives  in  an  attempt 
to  save  a  ship  stranded  off  Easthampton, 
since  which  time  a  number,  especially 
the  younger  people,  have  left  the  reser- 
vation and  b^ome  scattered.  Thev  have 
a  Presbyterian  and  an  Adventist  church ; 
the  men  gain  a  livelihood  by  emplojrment 
as  farm-hands,  baymen,  berrypickers, 
etc.,  and  the  women  as  laundresses.  A 
few  families  make  and  sell  baskets  and  a 
sort  of  brush  made  of  oak  splints;  there 
is  almost  no  agriculture.  They  have  lost 
all  their  old  customs,  and  but  few  words 
of  their  native  language  survive  even  in 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  people,  although 
it  was  in  more  or  less  general  use  60  or  70 
years  ago.    Consult  Harrington  in  Jour. 
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Am.  Folk-lore,  xvi,  37-39,  1903,  and  in 
So.  Workman,  zxxii,  no.  6,  1903. 


8hinne0ock  woman  (haiminoton.  photo.  courtisv  op  "southcrn 
wonkman") 

lt«€ibr9iifiekaui^k«— W.  VV.  Ti>t>ker,  Infn.  190? 
(Lliitt'h  titLtne)  ShirLwwck  — ijjRrtlclii'Jr  ilti^*)  In 
Miiw.  Hist  i*i»c?.  roir,  M  (*  ,  III,  IM,  1833.  Bkine- 
egcli,— Pevd  i*f  ItU^  i|unECti  by  Thompmn,  Lonif 

IS6plK7H^  ahimkiKilEi.  — I>mkL^  Bt,  ItnlN,,  xi,  t^m. 
■kiBA&ooek.— lior,  of  K^l  iti  NY.  Lio<;.  C«a.  llifit.. 
xtv,  ri<Ji,  1S<<5.  SJbinnei}Qa]t'-Uet  >1  *if  afujut  l&lt) 
qiioti?il  liv  1  Unm  ['-■•  pi  ,  Longr  M . ,  207.  ISW.  Siimm- 
e»lt— TKm.%  (if  IM.T  Ui  N.  Y,  J>Hi\  Cul.  HK,  Xiv, 
1X12,  IHHa.  Skfaniicoeilt.— DtK'.  of  ](it>7,  ibi<i,  WML 
Bmilh^nipton  India m.^C^iirdltii^r  HftOO)  in  Mia^. 
Hisr.  ^M.-.  rr.il,,  3-1  .i^,,  tit,  IR  K'iii.  Southton.— 
IKm  ■  '  r  .  \ .  V,  1.1^  -p,  OtiL  H IH. ,  X  J  V . ,  1  i ,  i6ey . 
Bliipapiilima  ( Zufii :  *  mist  -  enveloped 
town,*  from  shipia  *mi8t',  ixlin  *8urround- 
ing',  iinona  *  sitting  place  of.' — Cashing). 
The  ZuHi  name  oi  the  traditional  place 
of  origin  as  well  as  the  final  resting  place 
of  the  Zufii,  Keresan,  and  other  Pueblo 
tribes,  whence  came  the  gods  who  taught 
them  their  arts,  agriculture,  and  cere- 
monies. By  the  Zuili  it  is  said  to  be  a 
group  of  pueblo  ruins  on  the  Rio  Mancos, 
a  tributary  of  the  San  Juan,  in  s.  w.  Colo. ; 
to  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos  (called  by 
them  Cibobe)  and  the  Jemez  (to  whom 
it  is  known  as  Uabunatota)  it  is  a  lagoon 
in  the  same  locality.  See  Bandelier,  cited 
below;  Cushing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896;  Cushing,  Zuili  Folk  Tales,  1900. 
BluV  lAk«  af  T**T».— LumrrT^s,  Land  of  Porni 
Tlvmp.1.  mk  iJ^tJ®  Cibobe*- Run 'Iclitir  in  Art?h, 
lii«t  I*fl(>f™,  lit.  (kv,  'Mi,  lH9i}  jtSlii  Prtpn,  C(T|. 
Cftlel*.— Mi^.  nllKili  reiitijiiT q^iote*!  by  Hftmlcllcr, 
1M4,  IY»%1,  IKLU^  CopiAlA,— Ibkl.  Q-jKiLg-ge  Thtt- 
qumg-igf.,—lh\i\.  (Timmo  iftveii  hy  TLnvn  oJ  3a ii 
jQSLri).  Bhi?e-p'aii'p5on,  — LiimiiilH,  Mtm  Wl^f^  MiiT- 
rled  t  he  M wj  n ,  J^^,  \  >^\iA  \  Ti^  i m  nam  t ) .  Shi'-plp.  — 
WhiT>pl«^.  Pftr.  H.  R.  Rep.  lET,  H.  3.  lUHp,  10.  IS.VJ. 
By-Pmp-u.— B.<)iTnk"Jk*r,  op,  lit.,  in.  m,  1*90  (or 
CJbiJljy)*  Sbi-l»'»-p4— LiimmJs.  Lan^l  (if  l\)cn 
Tlempo.  7,%  3Kya.  SkL-piL*pti-]l-nLft.  — l'ij>4!i!ti^  in 
2d  RtJp.  B.  A ,  E.,  m,  IHS3.  ffiii-pap-uJlmi..  — BwndL^- 
litr  quoLv^  in  Arch.  InH,  Kep..  \\  4y,  IKHI,    SW- 


80,  1892  (Santa  Clara  Tewa  name).  Bhipop.— 
Meline,  Two  Thousand  MUes,  202, 1867.  Ua-baaa- 
tota.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  207, 
1892  (Jemes  name). 

Slupanlovi  (from  ahipaiUavitu,  'mos- 
quitoes,' because  its  lai^gest  clan  consists 
of  part  of  the  people  who  formerly  lived 
at  ilomolobi,  which  was  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  mosquitoes  (Voth,  Trad. 
Hopi,  61, 1905).  One  of  the  6  pueblos  of 
the  Hop!  (q.  v.),  situated  on  the  Middle 
mesa  ot  Tusayan,  n.  e.  Arizona.  Accord- 
ing to 'Stephen  it  was  built  by  Walpi 
people  who  had  intermarried  with  those  of 
Misnon^ovi,  and  according  to  V^oth  the 
population  was  considerably  augmented 
by  the  Forehead  clan  of  Homolobi  after 
the  refusal  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shongop- 
ovi  to  receive  them,  and  to  have  been 
further  increased  within  historic  times 
by  the  removal  of  people  from  Shongop- 
ovi  on  account  of  tneir  fear  of  the  Span- 
iards after  killing  the  missionaries  and 
destroying  their  mission  in  1680.  In  1782 
Morfi  (see  Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
579,  1898J  reported  Shipaulovi  to  contain 
only  14  families,  a  reduction  apparently 
due  to  a  story  circulated  by  a  Snongop 
ovi  chief  that  the  SpaniardEs  would  again 
make  their  appearance,  causing  many 
of  the  Shipaulovi  people  to  move  to 
Shongopovi.  The  present  population  is 
about  125.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Ah-l^fiu— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  m,  pt.  8. 
18,  1866  (Zufil  name).  Ahlolq.— Whipnle.  mis- 
quoted by  Donaldson,  Moqul  Pueblo  Inds.,  3. 
1898.  0«-pa'-lj-ve'.— ten  Kate.  Synonymie,  6. 
1884  (native  name;  mistranfllated  'house  of 
peaches').  Oipaulire.— Moffet  in  Overland  Mo., 
2d  8.,  243,  Sept.  1889.  Oi-pau'-lo-Ti.— Fewkes  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  v,  105,  1892.  Oipoliva.— Shipley  in 
Ind.  AiT.  Rep.,  810,  1891.  Ci  pow-loTi.— Ibid.. 
Ixxx,  1886.  OlipaliaM.— Corbln  (1891)  in  Donald- 
son, Moqul  Pueblo  Inds.,  87,  1893  (misprint). 
Oaipaolave.— Escndero,  Not  de  Chihuahua,  231, 
1884.  Ouipaulavi.— Cortez  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  ni,  pt.  3,  121,  1866.  InparaTi.— Calhoun 
quoted  by  Donaldson,  op.  cit,  14.  Jai>ariTi.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  619, 1863  (Uet-so-kit- 
pM-to^lee.— Eaton,  ibid.,  iv,  220,  1854  (Navaho 
name:  cf.  J^te-Ugo-M'-Mt-H-li,  below).  BeMpau- 
laka.-Garc«8  (1776),  Diary,  894.  1900  (Yavapai 
form).  Besepanlabe.— Garcds  quoted  by  Bande- 
lier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  135, 1890.  8h«pala- 
WM.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  10, 1868.  iBha- 
paa-la-Ti.— Ward  (1861)  quoted  by  Donaldson,  op. 
cit.,  14  Shapanlobi.— Taylor,  op.  cit.,  June  19, 
1868.  8ba-paa-lah-we6.— Ives,  Col.  Riv., map,  1861. 
Bhe-baalavi.— Loew  in  Rep.  Geoe.  Surv.  w.  100th 
Merid.,  178, 1875.  8hebaala-Ti.— Loew  in  Pop.  Scl. 
Mo.,  v,  852,  July  1874.  SheUulaTi.— Gatschet  in 
Maff.  Am.  Hist.,  260,  Apr.  1882.  She-bo-pav-wee — 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  li,  175,  1876.  Sheepon- 
arleeva.— Eastman  (1868)  misquoted  by  Donald- 
son, op.  cit.,  14.  Sheepowarlaere.— -Eastman,  map 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.Tribes,  iy,24. 1854.  Bhep^v^.— 
ten  Kate,  Reizen,  454,  1885  (mistransl.  perziken- 
huis,  'peach  house').  Bhepalawa.— Beadle,  Un- 
developed West,  576,  1873.  She-pa-ia-wee.— 
French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  175, 1875.  Shc-pau'-U- 
▼0.— Barber  in  Am.  Nat.,  730,  Dec.  1877.  Bhepau- 
liva.— Clark  and  Zuck  in  Donaldson,  op.  cit.,  14. 
Bbepolavi.— Mason,  ibid.  Sha-jMwl-a-we.— Pal- 
mer in  Ind.  Aff  Rep.,  133, 1870.  Bhi-paa-a-luT-i.— 
Powell  in  Scribner's  Ma^,  203,  Dec.  1875.    Bhi- 

r-i-luv-i.— Ibid.,  202.  Bhi-pau'-la-vl.— Barber 
Am.  Nat..  780,  Dec.  1877.  Shi-pav-i-lav-i.— 
Powell  in  Scribner's  Mag.,  196,  map,  Dec.  1875. 
Blki-powl-«Ti.— Stephen  quoted  by  Donaldson,  op. 
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cit.,  14.  Bhii-pwl^^n^.— Iryine  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep., 
leo,  1S77.  ShnpiUaa^— Voth,  Traditions  of  ihe 
Hopi,  61, 1906.  Shnpowla.— Bourke  misquoted  by 
Donaldson,  op.  dt.,  14.  Shupowlewy.— Bourke, 
Moquis  of  Am.  226,  1884.  8aponol«^.— Bourke 
in  Proc.  Am.  Antlq.  8oc.,  n.  s.,  i,  244,  1882. 
Qnpowolewy.—Boorke,  Moquis  of  Ari2.,  136, 1884. 
TM-itM>-kIt'-Ut-d'-U.-8tepben.  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
1879  ('miserable  dwellings  at':  Navaho  name). 
Wfld.— Voth,  TradiUons  of  the  Hopi,  61.  1905 
(former  name;  sig.  '  refuge  bouse ' ).  Zipaolabi.— 
Dominguez  and  Escalante  (1776)  in  Doc.  Hiit. 
Mex.,2d8.,  1,648, 1864. 

Shipololonkaia  {Shi-po-lo-lon  JTat-a, 
'place  of  misty  waters' ).  The  traditional 
fourth  resting  place  of  the  Zufii  on  their 
eastward  migration. — Gushing  in  Mill- 
stone, IX,  2,  Jan.  1884. 

Shiptatsa  (correctly  ShipUMy  referring 
to  the  glancing  of  an  arrow  when  it  strikes 
a  buffalo's  rite. — Curtis).  A  band  of  the 
Crow  tribe. 

Bear's  Paw  Kouataia.— Morgan,  Anc.  Boo.,  159, 
1877.  8hiptataJ{.— Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind..  iv,  88,  46, 
1909.  8hii>-tet-sa.— Culbertson  in  Smitnson.  Rep. 
1860, 144, 1861.    8hip-tat'-au— Morgan,  op.  cit. 

Shiihaiokoi  {CxcaVdqoi),  A  Squaw- 
mish  village  community  on  the  e.  coast 
of  Howe  sd.,  Brit  Col.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S..  474,  1900. 

Shishalap  (Shi-shd^-ldp).  TwoChuma- 
shan  villages:  one  formerly  between  Pt 
Conception  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  in 
the  locality  now  called  El  Cajo  Viejo;  the 
other  near  San  Buenaventura,  Ventura 
CO.,  at  a  place  later  called  Frente  de  la 
Calle  de  Fezueroa. 

Ohiohilop.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Jnlv  24, 1868. 
Oi-e&'-Ulp.— Hensbaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884  (c^ih). 

Shiihlaman  ( Cio-ld-md^-Uf  pron.  Shish-ld- 
mdf-u),  A  ChumaBhan  village  formerly  ex- 
isting near  Hueneme,  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B. 

A.  E.,  1884. 

Shishmaref  (after  Lieut.  Shishmaref, 
who  accompanied  Kotzebue  in  1816).  A 
Kinugumiut  Eskimo  village  at  Shishmaref 
cape,  Alaska. — Post-route  map,  1903. 

Shitaimn.  A  former  i)ueblo  of  the 
Eagle  clan  of  the  Hopi,  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  large  mound  b.  of  Mishong- 
novi,  Arizona,  where  traces  of  numerous 
small-roomed  houses  are  found.  The 
uneven  summit  of  the  mound  is  about 
300  by  200  ft,  and  the  village  seems  to 
have  been  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregu- 
lar ellipse,  but  the  ground-plan  is  very 
obscure. 
Bhi-t£i-nin.— Stephen  and  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep. 

B.  A.  £.,  28. 1891.  Shitaimnvi.— Mindeleff,  ibid., 
48.  ShitaomA.— Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  681, 
1898. 

Shin.  The  Eagle  clan  of  Isleta  pueblo, 
N.  Mex. 

8h(a-t'ainia.— LnmmlB  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr..  ix,  350. 1896  (falnin-* people'). 

ShiagnermL  A  Costanoan  village 
situated  in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa 
Cruz  mission,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Apr.  6,  1860. 

Shinwank  ( Ci^-u-wa^-^k) .  An  Alsea  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. — 


Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230, 
1890. 

Shivwits.  A  Paiute  tribe  formerly  in- 
habiting the  plateau  bearing  their  name 
in  N.  w.  Arizona,  and  numl^ring  182  in 
1873.  There  are  now  (1909)  118  Shiv- 
wits  in  the  s.  w.  comer  of  Utah,  near  St 
Geoi^,  where  they  have  about  70  acres 
of  tillable  land,  with  adjacent  land  suit- 
able for  pasturage,  while  othera  are  said 
to  be  on  the  !^Ir>apft  res*  in  Neva^la. 

Cphmeque'ftftbinU.-^WteJ!  {\1W\  in  Pil4f,  R.  B. 
Kej..  [11,  pi.  3,  J'-^i],  IKiC.  Qbeme^uAbu  Bevintu^^ 
^ritri  .  ji  I  ]77l:ij ,  I>ilJiry,  H'l,  19tlO  Ohemgrae-ieTiijtji,— 
Orofirv  y  Ikfj-m,  UtHJg.,  l^,  i8M.  Cluaegiaj  fte- 
Tbit&.^Oarc^  op,  cJl,  444.  OlidT^l. — ArriclTita 
qsiou^d  by  Bancroft,  Nut,  Rft<!es,  iii,  GS6,  1&S.2. 
Kohoal^i*.— Kroebijr  In  rnJv.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am, 
Arcliiwil.  and  EttinoL,  VI,  107,  1907  ^Mohiive 
nume  K    Lto-Bicloi.  — Beiifil^.  l' tide  Vt*  I  oped  West, 

huevl  Hiime).  Bftvint*,— Hhitim.  flfl-ndbook  to 
Arizf^na,  ^3,  IHTH.  SaTiebci.—lIojTmHti  iu  lOth 
Rep.  HayilRD  Sun„  4%\,  ltv?8.  Se^liita.— Esiuderp, 
Nut  E^tjid,  d^g  ChthiiiLriuiL,  2:ZH,  K^t^  SbeaT- 
wita— Powt^il  and  \i%gH\\»  in  ln<l.  Alf.  Rep.  1M73. 
•4'A  rXl,  1874.  aiierwitm;— ru)?!illK  iti  H.  li.  Kx,  Doo* 
a>,  \M  <->.»  ng. ,  arl  f^^!r,. ,  2,  1  sTA.  &hl'-irwit»,  — Fowell 
ftod  Ingalirt,  op.  tnt,,  fAK  Si\rintJi.— Kroc'ber,  op, 
irit,    (another    Moh&vt^    namt.').      Sinita,— -Ibid. 


(auotin^r  Cbemehnevi  namej.    Virfiii  Elver  Fil- 
uteft.— Ibid, 

Shiwann.    The  Ant  clan  of    the  Ala 
(Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
m'-wa-nn  wiin-wa. — Fewkes  In  Am.  Anthr.,  vn, 
401, 1894  (umA-iruaclan). 

Shiyofubala    ( '  sharp  -  tailed    grouse ' ) . 
A  band  of  the  Brul6  Teton  Sioux. 
OiTo-BubuU.— Doraey  In  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 
1897.    Siyo-iubttU.— Ibid. 

Shiyotanka     ('prairie    chicken').     A 
band  of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux. 
0i7O-tanka.--Doney  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  218, 
1897.    Phe«MtntBc— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Bep. 
1850, 141, 1861.    aiyo-UQka.— Dorsey,  op.  clt. 

Bhkageoh  (CgAgstc^  'her  nose').  A 
former  village  of  the  Tlakluit  on  Colum- 
bia r.,  Wash,  (e.  8.) 

Shkanatnlu.    The  extinct  Lizard  clan  of 
the  pueblo  of  Sia,  N.  Mex. 
8hkanataln-h£no.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  861, 
1896  (Adno-' people'). 

Shkashtnn  \Ck(ju/4;an),  A  Takelma 
band  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Greg.,  between  Hashkushtun  and  Leaf 
cr. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
235,  1890. 

Shkonana  {Cq!6^noma),  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tlakluit  opposite  Crates  Point 
on  Columbia  r..  Wash.  l^.  s.) 

Shknet  (Chuet),  A  village  of  the 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  Fraser  r.,  near  Spuz- 
zum,  BntCol.— Hill-ToutmRep.  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  6,  1899. 

Shknokem  (CkuykEm,  'little  hills').  A 
village  of  the  Ntlakyapamuk  on  Fraser 
r.,  above  Spuzzum,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5, 1899. 

Shkutoh  ( Ckvlc).  A  former  Siuslaw  vil- 
lage on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230,  1890. 

Shlalki  (C'WUci).  An  insignificant 
Chilliwack  village  m  s.  British  Colum- 
bia—Hill-Tout in  Rep.  Ethnol.  8ar7. 
Can.,  4,  1902. 
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Shmoquls.    See  Smohatta. 

Shnalkeya  {fiknal,  'head  of  the  lake'; 
heya  refers  to  the  head-crest  of  the  quail) . 
A  small  Kulanapan  tribe  living  near  the 
town  of  Upper  Lake,  at  the  heful  of  Clear 
lake,  Cal.— J.  W.  Hudson,  inf  n,  1906. 
Oha-mH-kai—McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Bz.  Doc.  4, 82d 
Gong.,  spec,  sen.,  186, 185S.  BbuMl-kftya.— Oibbs 
(1861)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  tribes,  m,  10»-liO,  1863. 

Shobarboobeer.  Given  bv  Lewis  and 
Clark  as  a  Shoshoni  band,  nambering 
1,600,  living  high  np  on  the  n.  w.  side  oJt 
Multnomah  ( Willamette)  r.,  Greg.  The 
name  is  not  identifiable,  but  it  is  m  terri- 
tory of  the  Mono-Paviotso  dialectic  divi- 
sion of  the  stock,  as  the  authors  supposed 
the  Willamette  to  rise  in  the  interior,  far 
to  the  B.  of  the  Sierras. 
Bho-bar-boo-be-ar.— Grig.  Jonr.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
vi,  119. 1906.  Bo-so-bA.— Lewis  and  Clark.  DiacoT., 
60,1806.    Bo-so'-bu-bar.— Ibid..  63. 

Shobenier.  A  Potawatomi  village  near 
the  present  Shabbona,  De  Kalb  co.,  n.  b. 
Illinois,  about  1890;  named  from  the 
chief.    See  Shabanee. 

Bbab-ab-aay.— Prairie  dn  Chien  treaty  (18^  in 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  162, 1873.  Bbab-di-Mty's  Ym.— 
Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  HI.  map.  1899.  8bo- 
bo&'iar.— Tippecanoe  treaty  (1882)  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat..  696, 18^. 

Shobetareham.  A  Maricopa  rancheria 
on  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.— Sedel- 
mair  (1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Max.,  366,  1889. 

Shodakhai  Porno  ('east  valley  people'). 
A  name  applied  to  the  Porno  livine  in 
what  is  known  as  Coyote  valley,  along 
the  lower  course  of  the  b.  fork  of  Russian 
r.,  about  4  m.  n.  b.  of  Ukiah,  Mendocino 
CO.,  Cal.  Shodakhai  was  the  name  of  a 
temporary  modem  village  near  the  center 
of  this  valley.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

06iUkaL— Barrett  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub..  Am. 
Archeeol.  and  Bthnol..  vi,  no.  1.  map,  1908.  8bo- 
dakliai  pomo.— 8.  A.  Barrett,  infn,  1907.  Sbo-do 
Kai  Po'-mo.—Powers  in  (3ont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m, 
166, 1877. 

8hoe-paek.  **A  moccasin  having  a  sole 
turned  up  and  sewed  to  the  upper. 
Though  now  made  of  leather,  the  pac  as 
nsed  Dy  the  Indians  .  .  .  was  made  of 
hide  boiled  in  tallow  and  wax,  or  of 
tawed  hide  subsequently  stuffed  with  tal- 
low and  wax"  (E.  H.  Knight,  s.  v.  Pac, 
Fack,  with  a  cross-reference  to  Shoe-pa^ck, 
in  Amer.  Mechan.  Diet,  1876).  The 
Century  Dictionary  defines  ahoepack  as  a 
shoe  made  of  leather  without  a  separate 
sole,  or  in  the  manner  of  a  moccasin,  but 
of  tanned  leather.  The  word  is  of  Len- 
ape  (Delaware)  origin.  In  an  old  vo- 
cabulary of  Lenape  words  used  by  the 
Indians  of  New  Jersey,  the  word  uppock 
is  defined  as  'shoes'.  In  the  Lenape- 
En^lish  dictionary  the  name  for  *shoe' 
is  given  as  machtschipak  (German  orthog- 
raphy), which  really  means  *  bad  [mcum- 
tschi]  shoe",  and  the  name  for  'bad 
shoes'  as  Tnachtaliwumaly  lit.  'bad-hole- 
shoes'  (i.  e.  shoes  Dad  because  of  holes). 
From  this  plural  it  appears  that  the 
Lenape  name  of  a  kind  of  shoe  differing 


from  the  ordinary  moccasin  was  paku, 
or  in  the  Unami  dialect,  pathko.  Shoe- 
pack,  then,  is  an  accommodated  spelling 
of  the  abbreviation  shtpak  designed  to 
fiive  the  word  a  semblance  of  meaning  in 
English.  (w.  r.  g.) 

Bkohoaigadika  (Shdhoaigaduca) .  One  of 
the  Shoshoni  divisions  said  to  live  near 
Salmon  r.,  a  branch  of  Snake  r.  in  w. 
Idaho. 

Oottonwood-Salmon-Batart.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philoa  Soc.,  xxm,  298,  1886.  8h6hoaiffttd£ka.— 
Ibid. 

Shohoita.  The  Deer  clan  of  the  Zufli 
of  New  Mexico. 

8h^oiU-kwe.— CuRhin^  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  868, 
1896  (tiof»' people'). 

Shohopanaiti  {Shdhopanalti,  *  Cotton- 
wood Bannock').  A  band  of  the  Ban- 
nock. 

Cottonwood  Banakt.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  \m.  Philoe. 
Soc,  XXIII,  299, 1886— Shihopanafti.— Ibid. 

Shohu.    One  of  the  clans  of  the  Pakab 
(Reed)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Ooha  wiawfi.— Fewlces  in  1901  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584, 
1900.    Oo-hii  wiii-wfi.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr..  vii, 
403,1894. 

Shokfak.  A  Kuskwogmirt  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  a  lake  in  the  tundra  n.  of  Kus- 
kokwim  bay,  Alaska. 

Ohoklaktoligamato.— Spar.-  (1898)  quoted  by 
Baker,  Oeoff.  Diet  Alaska,  1902.  Ohokfoktoleaha- 
gamiut— 11th  Censos,  Alaska.  164,  1893.  Tthok- 
faohtolicamat.*Po8t  (1896)  quoted  by  Baker,  op. 
cit. 

Bkokhowa.  A  division  or  village  of  the 
Pomo,  near  Hopland.  Mendocino  co. ,  Cal. , 
associated  with  the  Shiegho. 
Boooa*.— Powers  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  i, 
449,  1874.  8o-k6-a.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol., Ill,  172, 1877. 

Shoktani^anehetohinsh.  A  former  Chi- 
timacha  village  on  an  inlet  of  Grand  lake, 
about  3  m.  n.  of  Charenton,  La.  Their 
central  house  for  religious  dances,  or  at 
least  one  such  house,  and  the  burial 
ground  of  their  chiefs  were  in  this  locality. 
Bh6kta]ici  hino  hotohi'nih.— Gatschet  in  Trans. 
AnthrTSoc.  Wash.,  ii.  151, 1S83. 

Shokumimlepi  ( *  wild-potato  place ' ) . 
A  former  Nishinam  village  in  the  valley 
of  Bear  r.,  which  is  the  next  stream  n.  of 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Bk^cami'mlappo.^Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii, 
22, 1874. 

Shomakoosa.  The  Prairie  Wolf  gens  of 
the  Kansa,  according  to  Morgan,  but  not 
given  by  Dorsey  in  his  latest  list  of  the 
Kansa  geutes. 

OftBmikaae.— Dorsey.  Kansa  MS.  vo  ab.,  B.  A.  E.. 
1882.  P«drie  WoU.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166, 1878. 
Sho'-ma-koo-ia.— Ibid.    - 

Shomamiih.  A  division  of  Salish  occu- 
pying Vashon  id.,  Puget  sd..  Wash, 
aomamish.  — Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  62,  Slst  Cong., 
Istsess.,  173, 1860.  8'Homahmith.— Stevens  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  87.  S4th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  45.  1857.  B'Ho- 
nuuBUsh.— Treaty  of  1854  ip  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties.  561. 
1878.  Sho-mam-ish.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.. 
170.  1852.  8*ilo-ma-mish.-Oibb8  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  I.  435,  1865. 

Shonohin.    See  Schonchin. 

Bkongopovi  (*place  of  chumoa,''  a  variety 
of  grass).  A  Hopi  pueblo  of  the  Middle 
mesa  of  Tusavan,  n.  b.  Ariz.,  built  proba- 
bly about  1680.  Theearlier  pueblo,  which 
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bore  the  same  name,  was  situated  on  a 
ridge  of  foothills  b.  of  the  present  town, 
near  an  ancient  spring.  It  was  one  of 
the  original  villages  of  the  Hopi,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Franciscan  mission  of  San 
Bartolom^  established  about  1629,  with 
Mishongnovi  as  its  visita.  The  popula- 
tion of  Shongopovi  was  about  160  in  1870, 
193  in  1882,  and  224  in  1891 .  See  Fewkes 
in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 582, 1898:  Mindeleff 
in 8th Rep. B.  A.  E.,  73, 1891.  (p.  w.  h. ) 
Oi-mo-pave.— Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  Ixxx,  1886.  Oi-in5-pa- 
▼1.— Fewkes  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  xxiv,  114, 1892. 
Oi-motk-piTi.— Shipley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  310. 1891. 
Ctemupavl— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  207, 
1871.  Ouiiopavi.— Fewkes  In  Am.  Anthr.,  vii, 
894.  1894.  lofopani.  —  Bowles,  Map  America, 
1750  (?).  logopapi.— De  I'Isle.  Carte  de  Mex.  et 
Flor.,  1708.  Xonffoapi.— Humboldt,  Atlas  Nout. 
d'Espa^e,  carte  1,  1811.  Jongopabi.  —  Vargas 
(1692)  quoted  by  Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  367, 
1869.  /ongopai.— Ruxton  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  II,  182, 1850.  Joagopavi.— Davis,  El  Gringo, 
115, 1857.  Jon-jon-cali.— Escudero,  Not.  Estad.  de 
Chihuahua.  281. 1834.  Kln-nas-ti.— Stephen,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1887  (*  houses  built  round  a  court ':  Nava- 
ho  name).  &ia-ahs-d^.— Eaton  in  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  220, 1854  (a  Navaho  name).  Ba- 
monpavi.— Calhoun  quoted  by  Donaldson,  Moqni 
Pueblo  Inds.,  14,  1893.    Baa  Bartolome  de  Jongo- 

Kvi.— Fewkea  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  394.  1894. 
j&Bartolomtte  Jongopavi.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  349, 1889.  Ban  Bartolom^  do  Xongopabi.— 
Vetancurt  (1694)  in  Teatro  Am.,  ni,  821, 1871.  Baa 
Bartolom^de  Xongopavi.— Vetancurt  (1694),  Me- 
nolog.  Fran..  274.  i871.  Baa  Bernardo  de  Jongo- 
paU.— Vargas  (1692)  quoted  bv  Davis,  Span.  Conq. 
N.  Mex.,  869, 1869.  B.  Bomab^  Jongopavi.— Vargas 
(1692)  Quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  201, 
1889.  Bhe-mo-pa'-Ye.— Jackson  quoted  by  Barber 
in  Am.  Nat.  780,  Dec.  1887.  Bhi-ma-oo-vl.— CJush- 
Ing  in  Atl.  Monthly,  368,  Sept.  1882.  Bhimopavi.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Innt.  Papers,  iii,  258.  1890. 
Bhimopova.— Clark  and  Zuck  in  Donald^n,  Moqui 
Pueblo  Inds.,  14,  1893.  Bhomonpavi.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  June  19, 1863.  Bhomoparvee.— East- 
man, map  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,25, 1854- 
Bhongipav^.— ten  Kate,  Relzen  in  N.  A.,  245. 1885. 
Bhong'-a-pa-vi.— Powell  in  Scribner's  Mag.,  196, 
Dec.  1875.  Bhong^pavi.— Voth,  Traditions  of  the 
Hopi,  61,  1905.  8hongoba-vi.— Loew  in  Pop.  Sci. 
Month.,  V,  352,  July,  1874.  Bhong6pavi.  — Gatschet 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hist..  260,  Apr.  1882.  Bhow- 
mowth-pa.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  A.,  1. 185, 1860. 
Bhu-mo-pa-vay.— Irvine  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  160, 1877. 
Bhu-miktli-pk.— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,iii,  pt. 
ni,  13,  1856.  Bha-m&th-pia-^wiL— Ibid.  (Zufii 
name).  Bhung-a-pd^-vi.— Barber  in  Am.  Nat.,  730, 
Dec.  1877.  Bhung-o-pah-wee.— Ives,  Colorado  Riv., 
map,  1861.  Bhung-o-pa- we. —Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  133, 1870.  Bhnngopawee.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Apr.  10, 1863.  Bhung-op-ovi.— Stephen  In  Don- 
aldson, Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  14, 1893.  Bhunopovi.— 
Fewkesin  17th Rep.  B.  A.  E., 582, 1898.  Bongoapt— 
Pike,  Exped..  3d  map,  1810.  Bumonpavi.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  l,  519,  1853.  Bomo-porvy.— 
Bourke  in  Proc.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  n.  s.,  i,244, 1881. 
Bumopowy.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz..  227.  1884. 
Bumopoy.— Bourke  misquoted  by  Donaldson, 
Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  14,  1893.  Xangopany.— 
Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1777.  Xommapavi.— 
Vargas  (1692)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex..  201,  1889.  XongopaU.— MorA(1782)  quoted 
bv  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  135, 1890. 
lumgopani.— D'Anville,  map  Am.  Sept.,  1746. 
XongopauL— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  v,  872,  1789. 
Xongopavi— Villa-Sefior.  Theatro  Am.,  ii,  425, 1748. 
Xongopavi.— Cortez  (1799)  quoted  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3,  121,  1856.  Xomupami.— Ofiate 
(1598)  In  Doc.  In4d.,  XVI,  137, 1871.  Xumupani.— 
Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  869, 1892. 

Shonivikidika  {Shdnivikidikaf  'sun- 
flower-seed eaters*).  One  of  the  former 
divifiians  of  the  SboshonL 


8h6BiTikid£ka.— Hoffman  in  Proo.  Am.  PhUoa. 
Soc.,  xxiii,  298.  1886.  Bnn-yiowr  Beed-Katera.^ 
Ibid. 

Bhookany.    Probably  a  band  of  the  Oala- 
pooya. 
Bhook-aay.— Ross,  Adventures,  286, 1849. 

Shooyoko  (Slu/'O-yo-ko),    A  Hopi  clan. 
The  name  probably  has  soipe  relation  to 
Showon^u,  a  mythological  personage. 
Oooyoko.--Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mlshongnovi  Cere- 
monies, 176, 1902  (c-fft). 

Bhopakia  {^Sh&pal^yi),  A  rained  vil- 
lage pertaining  to  the  Znfli,  situated  5  m. 
N.  of  Zufii  pueblo,  N.  Mex. — ten  Kate, 
Reizen  in  N.  A.,  291, 1885.    Cf.  Heshokta. 

Bhopeshno.  A  Chumashan  village,  for- 
merly near  Santa  In^s  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co. ,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner, 
May  4,  1860. 

Shoremee.  A  Costanoan  village,  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Bkort  Boll.  A  Brul^  Sioux,  born  on  the 
Niobrara  r.  about  1845.  He  came  into 
prominence  in  1890  when  chosen  one  of 
the  Siojux  delegation  to  visit  Wovoka,  the 
Indian  **  Messiah,"  at  Pyramid  lake, 
Nev.  On  his  return  he  represented  him- 
self as  the  special  vicar  of  Wovoka,  and 
later,  after  having  been  imprisoned  by 
the  Federal  authorities,  assumed  to  ble 
the  ''Messiah"  himself.  He  had  great 
vogue  with  the  Sioux  for  several  months 
during  the  Ghost  Dance  craze^  but  with 
the  abatement  of  the  excitement  fell  into 
disrepute.  He  resides  at  Pine  Ridge 
a^ncy,  S.  Dak.,  and  affiliates  with  the 
(%ngregationalistfi.  (d.  r.) 

Short  Hair  Band.  An  Oglala  Sioux  band, 
possibly  the  same  as  Peshla. — Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  629, 1853. 

Shofhoko  (* walkers').  A  collective 
name  of  indefinite  application  attached 
to  the  poorer  bands  and  individuals  of 
the  Shoshoni  who  did  not  happen  to  own 
horses,  and  were,  temporarily  at  least, 
*  *  walkers. ' '  As  they  could  not  hunt  the 
buffalo  and  were  dependent  on  humbler 
modes  of  livelihood,  they  were  frequently 
termed  *  *  Diggers,  * '  though  the  latter  term 
was  really  no  more  applicable  to  them 
than  to  many  others  who  bore  it.  The 
term  Shoshoko  has  frequently  been  taken 
to  designate  a  definite  division  or  tribe  of 
the  Shoshoni;  in  reality  it  is  not  a  tribal 
designation  at  all.  (h.  w.  h.  ) 

Ohoohooois.— Webb,  Altowan,  i,  42,  1846.  Dif- 
gen.— Irving,  Astoria,  257, 1849.  Oens  de  Pitil.— 
Maximilian.  Travels.  609, 1843.  Lm  Radiqueun.— 
Ibid.  Koradi^os.— Ibid,  (ro  called  by  Spaniards). 
Root  Diners.— Famham,  Travels,  74, 1848.  Boot 
Eaters.— Irving,  Astoria,  257,  1849.  8ho-sho-oo.— 
Gebow,  Sho-sho-nay  Vocab.,  17,  1868  (Shoehonl 
name).  8ho-sho-co<».— Wilson  (1849)  in  Cal.  Meas. 
and  Corresp.,  109,  1850.  Sboshokoes.— Irving, 
Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  48,  1837.  Bho-sho-kos.— Lander  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42,  36th  Cong.,  1st  sen.,  133, 1860. 
Shuokers.— Irving,  Astoria.  257,  1849.    Snake  Boot 


Diggers.— Farn ham,  Travels,  75,  1843. 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  199, 1855.  Walkers,— 
Wilson,  op.  du    Western  Shosboaees.— Lander  la 
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Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42, 36th  Cong.,  Istsen.,  188, 1860  (so 
called  by  monntaineen). 

Shofhonean  Family.  The  extent  of  coun- 
try occupied  renders  this  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  linguistic  families  of  the 
North  American  Indians.  The  area  held 
by  Shoshonean  tribes,  exceeded  by  the 
territory  of  only  two  families— the  Algon- 
auian  and  the  Athapascan, — may  thus  be 
aescribed:  On  the  n.  the  s.  w.  part  of  Mon- 
tana, the  whole  of  Idaho  s.  of  about  lat.  46** 
3(K,  with  8.  E,  Oregon,  s.  of  the  Blue  mts., 
w.  and  central  Wyomiiwf,  w.  and  central 
Colorado,  with  a  strip  of  n.  New  Mexico; 
E,  New  Mexico  and  the  whole  of  n.  w. 
Texa^s  were  Shoshonean.  According  to 
Grinnell,  Blackfoot  (Siksika)  tradition 
declares  that  when  the  Blackfeet  entered 
the  plains  s.  of  Belly  r.  they  found  that 
country  occupied  by  the  Snakes  and  the 
Crows.  If  this  be  true,  s.  w.  Alberta  and 
N.  w.  Montana  were  also  Shoshonean 
territory.  All  of  Utah,  a  section  of  n. 
Arizona,  and  the  whole  of  Nevada  (except 
a  small  area  occupied  bjr  the  Washo) 
were  held  by  8h  oshonean  tribes.  Of  Cali- 
fornia a  small  stiip  in  the  n.  b.  part  e. 
of  the  Sierras,  and  a  wide  section  along 
the  E.  border  s.  of  about  lat  38°,  were 
also  Shoshonean.  Shoshonean  bands  also 
lived  along  the  upper  courses  of  some  of 
the  streams  flowing  into  the  San  Joaquin. 
Toward  the  broken  southern  flanks  of  the 
Sierras,  Shoshonean  territory'  extended 
across  the  state  in  a  wide  band,  reaching 
N.  to  Tejon  cr.,  while  along  the  Pacific  the 
Shoshoni  occupied  the  coast  between  lat 
33°  and  34°. 

From  the  wide  extent  of  country  thus 
covered,  and  its  varied  climatic  and  topo- 
graphic features,  the  habits  of  the  peoples 
occupying  it  might  be  expected  to  vary 
considerably,  and  such  is  indeed  the  case. 
The  Hopi,  in  particular,  differ  so  widely 
from  the  rest  that  they  have  little  in  com- 
mon with  them  but  linguistic  affinity.' 
On  the  N.  and  along  the  entire  s.  border 
of  the  territory,  where  lived  the  Shoshoni, 
Bannock,  Ute,  and  Comanche  divisions, 
their  habits  were  essentially  those  of  the 
hunting  Indiansgenerally.  None  of  them 
cultivated  the  soil,  and  all  derived  the 
larger  part  of  their  subsistence  from  the 
pursuit  of  large  game.  The  Comanche 
alone  can  be  said  to  have  been  buffalo 
Indians,  though  buffalo  were  pursued 
more  or  less  by  all  the  tribes  mentioned. 
Horses  early  became  abundant  among 
them.  In  general  character  they  were 
fierce  and  warlike. 

To  the  w.  of  the  Rocky  mts.,  in  Idaho, 
w.  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  California, 
and  Oregon,  the  Shoshoneans  were  of  a 
different  character.  The  country  occu- 
pied by  many  of  them  is  barren  in  the 
extreme,  largely  destitute  of  big  game, 
and  of  such  character  generally  as  to 
compel  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  to  re- 


sort to  humble  methods  of  procuring  sub- 
sistence. Rabbits  and  small  game  gen- 
erally, fish,  roots,  and  seeds  formed  the 
chief  support  of  these  tribes,  among  which 
were  included  the  representatives  of  the 
family  that  possessed  the  rudest  and 
simplest  culture.  It  was  chiefly  to  these 
tribes  individually  and  collectively  that 
the  opprobrious  name  of  *' Diggers"  was 
applied .  These  are  the  tribes,  also,  which 
were  called  by  the  settlers  and  by  many 
writers,  Paiute.  Representing  as  a  class, 
as  they  undeniably  do,  a  culturally  low 
type  of  Indian,  they  were  by  no  means 
so  low  as  many  writers  of  repute  have 
asserted.  They  have  been  represented 
as  closely  approaching  the  brutes  in  their 
mode  of  life,  and,  like  them,  of  passing 
the  winter  in  a  semitorpid  state  in  holes 
in  the  ground,  from  which  they  crawled 
forth  in  spring  to  eat  grass  upon  hands 
and  knaes.  Of  all  men  they  nave  been 
said  to  be  the  lowest  Such  pictures  of 
their  condition  are  nonsensical.  They 
are  not  true  of  them  to-day,  when, 
decimated  in  numbers  and  with  tribal 
organization  broken  up,  the  remnants  of 
many  of  the  tribes  have  been  forced  to  a 

Erecarious  and  parasitic  mode  of  liveli- 
ood  obtained  from  the  whites.  Still 
less  are  they  true  of  their  former  condi- 
tion when  living  under  their  own  social 
organizations.  The  inhospitable  nature 
of  their  country  compelled  them,  it  is 
true,  to  a  less  adventurous  and  humbler 
mode  of  life  than  their  eastern  brethren, 
who  possessed  a  more  richly  endowed 
country.  However,  they  made  and  used 
bows  and  arrows,  basketry,  and  in  parts 
pottery;  and,  more  important  than  all,  a 
number  of  the  tribes,  as  the  Paiute  of 
Com  cr.,  Utah,  the  Gosiute  of  Utah,  the 
Chemehuevi  of  the  Rio  (Ikjlorado,  and 
some  of  the  Nevada  tribes,  practised  a 
rude  agriculture. 

The  Hopi  of  n.  e.  Arizona,  who  had 
made  further  progress  toward  civilization 
than  any  other  of  the  Shoshonean  tribes, 
had  become  true  village  Indians.  Long 
contact  and  probably  considerable  blood- 
amalgamation  have  given  them  the  physi- 
cal type  of  their  neighbors  of  the  8.  W., 
and  have  made  them  an  integral  part  of 
the  well-defined  and  highly  specialized 
Pueblo  culture.  They  derive  their  sub- 
sistence mainly  from  agriculture,  and  are 
skilful  potters  and  weavers. 

Over  the  wide  expanse  of  territory 
above  indicated  the  Shoshoneans  were 
split  into  a  number  of  major  divisions, 
each  composed  of  numerous  bands  speak- 
ing a  great  number  of  related  dialects. 

On  linguistic  grounds,  as  determined 
by  Kroeber,  it  is  found  convenient  to 
classify  the  Shodionean  family  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  Hopi. 

n.  Plateau   Shoshoneans:    (a)    Vte- 
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Chemehuevi:  Chemehnevi,  Kawaiisu,  Pai- 
ute,  Panamint,  Ute,  and  some  of  the  Ban- 
nock; (h)Sho8koni- Comanche:  Ck)manche, 
Goeiute,  Shoehoni;  (c)  Mono-Paviotso:  Mo- 
no, Paviotso,  part  of  tne  Bannock,  and  the 
Shoshoneans  of  s.  Oregon. 

III.  Kern  Riveb  Shoshoneans. 

IV.  Southern  Calipornia  Shosho- 
neans: (a)  Serrano,  (b)  GabridefU),  (c) 
Lui9efio-Kauna:  Agua  Galiente,  Joanefio, 
Kawia,  Luisefio. 

For  the  smaller  divisions  see  under  the 
several  subordinate  heads. 

The  genetic  relationship  of  the  Shosho- 
nean  languages  with  those  of  the  Piman 
and  Sonoran  group,  and  of  the  Nahuatl 
or  Aztec  group  in  Mexico,  was  investi- 
gated by  Buschmann  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Powell  has  since  re^rded 
the  Shoshonean  group  as  constituting 
a  distinct  family,  but  others,  including 
Brinton,  Chamberlain,  and  Kroeber.  have 
maintained  that  it  is  only  part  of  a  laiver 
fomily,  which  they  have  designated  I^- 
Aztekan. 

In  addition  to  the  writings  cited  below, 
consult  Kroeber,  Shoshonean  Dialects  of 
California,  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Archseol. 
and  Ethnol.,  iv,  no.  3, 1907.    (h.  w.  h.  ) 
>Bhoihoiieeft.~OaIlatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.Soc.. 


II,  120,133,  306, 1836  (Shoshonee  or  Snake  only); 
Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,vi,  218, 1846(Wihinai«hl, 
P&na«ht,  Yutas.^mpiches,  Comanchee);  Gallatin 


in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  8oc..  ir,  pt.  l,c,77,1848  (as 
above).  Gallatin,  ibid.,  18, 1848  (follows  Hale;  see 
below);  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
402, 1853;  Turner  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt  3. 56, 71, 
76, 1856  (treats  only  of  Comanche,  Chemehuevi, 


Cahulllo);  Buschmann,  Spuren  deraztek.Sprache, 
552,  649,  1859.  >8h<Mhoiii.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl. 
Exped.,  VI,  199, 218, 569, 1846  (Shoshftni,  Wihinash  t. 


M:dJk.y%i\*.f  T  1,  AW,  &10,  cru9,  xcriv  ^>9UMDtJvriii,  Jl  liliuaouit, 

P&nasht,  YutaA,  Sampiches,  Coraanchas);  Latham 
in Trans.Phllol.  8oc.  Lond.,78.1856;  Latham,  Opus- 
cula,  340,  1860.  >8ohoMhonena  XamaBtsohen.-- 
Berghaus  (1845).  Physik.  Atlas,  map  17, 1848;  ibid., 
1852  >8bothonM.— Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man- 
kind, V.  429,  1847  (or  Snakes,  both  sidfia  Rocky 
mountains  and  sources  of  Missouri).  =Sh6ihoni.— 
Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.  154, 1877;  Gatschet  in 
Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.. 426, 1877.  <8h<Mhene.— Keane 
in  Stanford,Compend.,Centand  So.  Am.,app..460, 
477,1878  (includes  Washoes  of  a  distinct  family); 
Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  in,  567, 661, 1882.  >Siiake.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  AnUq.  8oc.,  ii,  120,  IdS,  1836 
(or  Shofihonees);  Hale  in  U. S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi, 
218, 1846  (as  under  Shoshonee):  PricharcT  Phys. 
Hist  Mankind,  V, 429, 1847  (as  under  Shosnones); 
Turner  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  8, 76, 1856  (as  un- 
der Shoshonees);  Buschmann,  Spuren  deraztek. 
Sprache,  552,  649,  1859  (as  under  Shoshonees). 
<8iiake.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Compend.,  Cent 
and  So.  Am.,app.,  477,1878  (contains  Washoes  in 
addition  toShoenonean  tribes  proper).  >Kizh.— 
Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped., vi,569.  lS46(San  Gabriel 
language  only).  >Hetela.— Hale,  ibid.,  569,1846 
(San  Juan  Capestrano  language).  >Padaca.~ 
Prlchard,  Phys.  Hist  Mankind,  v.  415,  1847  (Cu- 
manches.  Kiawas,  Utas);  Latham.Nat  Hist.  Man., 
310,826,1850;  Latham  (1853)  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  VI,  73.1854  (includes  Wihinast  Shoshoni, 
Uta);  Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  96, 1856; 
Latham,Opuscula,  300.860,1860.  <Padnca.— Lath- 
am, Nat  Hist  Man.,  346,1850  (Wihinast,  Bonaks, 
Diggers,  Utahs,  Sampiches,  Shoehonis,  Kiaways, 
Kaskaias?,  KenewayS?,  Bald-heads,  Cumanches, 
Navahoes.  Apaches,  Carisos);  Latham,  El.  Comp. 
Philol.,  440, 1862  (defines  area;  cites  vocabs.  of  Sho- 
shoni, Wihinash t,  Uta,  Comanch,  Piede  or  Pa-uta, 
Chemuhuevi,  Cahuillo,  Kioway,  the  latter  not  be- 
longinghere).    >Cama]iehes.— Gallatin  in  School- 


craft, Ind.  Tribes,  ni,  402,  185a  >HoteU-Kii.— 
Latham  (1858)  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc  Lond.,  vi, 76, 
1854  (composed  of  Netela  of  Hale.  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano  of  Coulter,  San  Gabriel  of  Coulter,  Klj  of 
Hale).  >Oapistrano.— Latham  in  Proc. Philol. Soc 
Lond.,  85, 1866  (includes  Netela  of  Ran  Luis  Rey 
and  San  Juan  Ciapistrano,  the  San  Gabriel  or  Kij  of 
San  Gabriel  and  San  Fernando).  — Shoshonftan.^ 
Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  108, 1891. 

Shofhoni.  The  most  northerly  division 
of  the  Shoshonean  family.  They  for- 
merly occupied  w.  Wyoming,  meeting  the 
Ute  onTthe  s.,  the  entire  central  and 
southern  parts  of  Idaho,  except  the  terri- 
tory taken  by  the  Bannock,  n.  e.  Nevada, 
and  a  small  strip  of  Utah  w.  of  Great 
Salt  lake.     The   Snake    r.    country    in 


URIEWISHI,    A   SHOSHONI 

Idaho  is,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  their 
stronehold.  The  northern  bands  were 
found  by  I^wis  and  Clark  in  1805,  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  in  w. 
Montana,  but  they  had  ranged  previously 
farther  e.  on  the  plains,  whence  they 
had  been  driven  into  the  Rocky  mts. 
bv  the  hostile  Atsina  and  Siksika,  who 
already  ix)S8essed  firearms.  Nowhere 
had  the  Shoshoni  established  themselves 
on  the  Columbia,  although  they  reached 
that  river  on  their  raiding  excursions. 

The  origin  of  the  term  Shoshoni  ap- 
pears to  hd  unknown.  It  apparently  is 
not  a  Shoshoni  word,  and  although  the 
name  is  recognized  by  the  Shoshoni  as 
applying  to  themselves,  it  probably  origi- 
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nated  among  Bome  other  tribe.  The 
Cheyenne  name  for  the  Comanche,  who 
speak  the  Shoehoni  language,  is  SKUM- 
noaU'hitdneo,  'snake  people';  but  the^ 
have  a  different  name  for  the  Shoehoni. 
The  term  Snake  seems  to  have  no  ety- 
mological connection  with  the  designation 
Shoshoni.  It  has  been  variously  and  fre- 
Quently  applied  to  the  northern  bands  of 
tne  Shoshoni,  especially  those  of  Oregon. 
By  recent  official  usage  the  term  Snake 
has  been  restricted  to  the  Yahuskin  and 
Waipapi  of  Oregon.  Hoffman  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  name  Snake  comes  from  a 
misconception  of  the  sign  for  Snake  In- 
dian, made  by  a  serpentine  motion  of 
the  hand  with  the  index  finger  extended. 
This  he  thought  really  has  reference  to 


8H08H0NI   WOMEN    AND    CHILD 

the  weaving  of  the  erass  lodges  of  the 
Shoshoni,  a  reasonable  assumption,  since 
thev  are  known  as  "grass-house  people/' 
or  by  some  similar  name,  among  numer- 
ous tribes. 

The  more  northerly  and  easterly  Sho- 
shoni were  horse  and  buffalo  Indians* 
and  in  character  and  in  warlike  prowess 
compared  favorably  with  most  western 
tribes.  To  the  w.  in  western  Idaho  along 
Snake  r.  and  to  the  s.  in  Nevada  the 
tribes  represented  a  lower  type.  Much 
of  this  country  was  barren  in  the  extreme 
and  comparatively  devoid  of  large  game, 
and  as  the  nature  of  the  country  dine  red, 
so  did  the  inhabitants.  They  depended 
lor  food  to  a  large  extent  on  fish,  which 


was  supplemented  by  rabbits,  roots,  nuts, 
and  seeds.  These  were  the  Indians  most 
frequently  called  *  *  Diggers.  * '  They  were 
also  call^  Shoshokos,  or  "Widkers," 
which  simply  means  that  the  Indians 
so  called  were  too  poor  to  possess  horses, 
though  the  term  was  bv  no  means  re- 
stricted to  this  section,  being  applied  to 
horseless  Shoshoni  everywhere. 

None  of  these  Shoshoni  were  agricul- 
turists. In  general  the  style  of  habita- 
tions corresponded  to  the  two  types  of 
Shoshoni.  In  the  n.  and  e.  they  lived  in 
tipis,  but  in  the  sagebrush  country  to  the 
w.  they  used  brush  shelters  entirely*  &nd 
Bonneville  found  the  tribes  of  Snake  r. 
wintering  in  such  shelters  without  roofe, 
beine  merely  half  circles  of  brush,  behind 
which  they  obtained  an  imperfect  pro- 
tection from  wind  and  snow.  There 
were  many  dialects  among  the  Shoshoni, 
corresponding  to  the  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  isolation  of  the  several  tribes. 
They  presented,  however,  no  essential 
differences  and  were  all  mutually  intelli- 
gible. 

In  1909  there  were  in  Idaho  1,766  Sho- 
shoni and  Bannock  under  the  Ft  Hall 
school  (of  whom  474  had  recently  been 
transferred  from  the  old  Lemhi  res. ),  and 
about  200  not  under  official  supervision ;  in 
Nevada  there  were  243  under  the  Western 
Shoshoni  school,  and  about  750  not  under 
agency  or  school  control;  In  Wyomihg, 
under  the  Shoshoni  school,  there  were 
816,  formerly  known  as  Washaki's  band, 
from  its  chief.  Deducting  about  500  Ban- 
nock from  these  figures,  the  total  Sho- 
shoni population  approximates  3,250. 
The  Shoshoni  divisions,  so  far  as  known, 
were:  Hohandika,  Shobarboobeer,  Sho- 
hoaigadika;^  Shonivikidika,  Tazaaigadika, 
Towahnahiooks,  Tukuarika,  Tussawehe, 
Washaki,  Wihinasht,  and  Yahandika. 
See  also  Pohoi.  (h.  w.  h.  ) 

AliAtan.— For  forms  of  this  name,  see  letan. 
Bik-to'-sh«.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  402,  1862  ('grass  lodges':  Crow  name). 
Ohoohonaft.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  192,  1874.  Oho- 
■h<m-n6.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  ii,  867. 1905. 
B-wu-Ba'-wu-ii.— Hayden,  op.  cit.,326  (=•  people 
that  use  grass  and  bark  for  their  lodges  or  huts': 
Arapaho  name).  Oens  da  Serpent— Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  106, 1905.  Gens  det  Serpent.— 
Lewis  and  Clark.  Discov.,  60, 1806  (so  called  by  the 
French).  Oens  da  Serpent— La  Verendrye  (1742) 
in  Margry,  IMc.,  vi,  601,  1886.  Oiaebigdnini.— Ba- 
raga, Otchipwe-Eng.  Diet,  136,  1880  (pi.  Gine- 
blg6niniwog,  'snake  men':  Chippewa  name). 
OnuM  Eooae  People. — Mooney,  Cheyenne  Inds., 
422, 1907  (translation  of  Kiowa  name).  Indiens- 
Beripents.— Gass,  Voyage,  185,  1810.  Kinebikowin- 
inlwak.— Cuoq,  Lexique  Algon.,  167,  1886  ('ser- 
pents'! AlgonUn  name).  Hi-b&o-sh^r^-pin- 
gL— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  Ixxxiv,  1823 
(Hidatsa  name).  Kika-ati— Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind., 
IV,  186, 1909  ( '  grass  lodge ' :  Hidatsa  name) .  Mi'- 
kys^i.- Ibid.,  180  (Crow  name,  with  same  mean- 
ing). Hation  of  the  Snake.— Jeffervs,  French 
Dom.  Am.,  i,  map,  1741.  Pe-ji'-wo-ke-ya-o-ti.— 
Cook,  Yankton  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  184,  1882 
(a 'those  dwelling  in  grass  lodges':  Yankton 
name).    PeOti-wdkeyotila.— Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind., 
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m,  141«  1908  (*sTa8B-thatch  dwellen':  Teton  Sioux 
name).  Pi-a'-kae-iii-titp'-i-o.— Hayden,  Bthnog. 
and  Philol  Mo.  Val.,  2M,  1862  (Blackfoot  name). 
Serpenti.— Smet  Letters,  62,  1848.  Shashonei.— 
Orig.  Joui.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi.  840. 1906.  Shirry- 
dikas.~Ro88,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  249,  18&5  ('dog-eat- 
ers': given  as  a  division  of  the  Snakes,  but 
evldentlv  confused  with  the  Arapaho).  8ho- 
shom— Clarke  in  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst.  O.  B.,  iv,  160, 
1876.  Sho-Sho-nay.— Gebow.  Sho-sho-nay  Vocab., 
10,  1868  (Shoshoni  name).  Sho-sho-ne.— Gass, 
Journal,  210,  1807.  Shoshonee.—Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  II,  687,  1817.  Sho-ahonet.— Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  v,  94, 1906.  ShoshonL— Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  li.  687, 1817.  Bhos-shone.— Ruxton, 
Adventures,  243,  1848.  Bhonoonias.— Scouler 
(1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  l,  239.  1848. 
Bhothones.— Coke,  Ride  over  Rocky  Mts.,  294, 1862. 
Sh6>tku»-wiohaiW— Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  iil.  141, 
1908  ("the  first  part  of  the  word  is  doubtless  an 
attempt  to  say  Shoshoni").  Bin-ta'-Kda  wi-oa-ia.— 
Cook,  Yankton  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  184, 1882  (=* 
'Rattlesnake  Indians':  Yankton  name).  Bia^U- 
nin.— Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  v,  154  J909  ( 'rattlesnake 
men':  Atsina  name).  Bnake  jDiggmn.— Johnson 
and  Winter,  Route  Across  Rocky  Mts.,  Ill,  1846. 
Bnake  Indians.— Writer  of  1786  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  ist  B.,  ui.  24,  1794.  Bnegs.— Beltrami,  Pil- 
grimage, II,  282,  1828.  Bn^  — Gatschei,  Ma, 
B.  A.  £.  (Okinagan  name).  8othawuMe.~Porter 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  697, 1858.  Soaho- 
nees.— Frignet,  La  Califomie,  273,  1867.  Sosho- 
net.— Smet. Letters, 36. 1843.  Bo'-so-iha'-nL— Hay- 
den,  op.  cit.,290  (Cheyenne  name).  8o-io-na.~ 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  63,  1806.  Bosone.— 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  ii,  329, 1906.  Soio- 
nee.— Ibid.,  iv,  70.  8oaone6s.~Ibid.,  n,  244. 
BoMmes.— Ibid.,  iv,  77.  SoMme's.— Ibid.,  88.  Bo'- 
80-ni.— Hayden.  op.  cit,  290  (Cheyenne  name). 
Bn'-ra-ne.— €ook,  Yankton  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
184,  1882  (Yankton  name).  WalOdruzkana- 
manke.— Will  and  Spinden,  Mandans,  217,  1906 

iMandan  name).  WdDudoKka-nomalL— Curtis, 
I.  Am.  Ind..  v,  148, 1909  ('snake  man':  Mandan 
name).  WSs'ftnikaoiBga.— Dorsey,  (pegiha  MS. 
Diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878  ('snake  people':  Omaha  and 
Ponca  name) .  ZnsMa  wi-<d[ia.— Bushotter,  inf  n, 
1887  ('snake  people':  Teton  Sioux  name). 

Shotlemamish.  A  body  of  Salish  on  Caae 
inlet,  at  the  a.  w.  extremity  of  Puget  sd., 
Wash. 

Hotlimamith .  —Schoolcraft,  Ind.Tribes,  v,  700. 1865. 
Hottimamish.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  62,31stCong., 
1st  sees.,  173,  1850.  Hottmiamish.— Lane  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  162,  1850.  Soootle-mam-ish.— Starling, 
ibid.,  171, 1852.  S'Eotie-ma-mish.— Stevens,  ibid., 
458,  1854.  S'Hotlmahmish. -Stevens  in  H.R.Ex. 
Doc.  37,  34th  Cong..  3d  sess.,  45,  1857.  S'hotlma- 
mish.—Dall,  after  Gibbs.  in  Coat  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
241,  1877.  S'Kosle-ma-mish.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  I,  435,  1885.  Sroo-tle-mam-ish.— Starling  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  170, 1852. 

Shoto.  A  Chinookan  tribe  or  division 
found  in  1806  by  Lewis  and  Clark  on  the 
N.  side  of  CJolumbia  r.,  a  short  distance 
from  the  stream  and  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Willamette.  Tneir  esti- 
mated number  was  460,  in  8  houses. 
Bhoto.— Lewis andCiark  Exped..  ii,  472. 1814.  Bho- 
toes.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  219, 1905. 

Showtl.  A  name  of  a  species  of  rodent 
(Haplodon  rufus)  of  parts  of  the  Oregon- 
British  Columbia  region,  known  as  the 
sewellel  (q.  v.),  or  shavVl,  the  name  of 
this  animal  in  the  Nisqualli  and  closely 
related  Salishan  dialects.         (a.  p.  c.) 

Showtnoket  (Mohegan:  nashauetuk-ut^ 
'between  the  rivers.'— Trumbull).  A 
village  in  the  fork  of  the  Shetucket  and 
Quinebaug  rs.,  near  Lisbon,  New  London 
CO.,  Conn.  Before  King  Philip's  war 
(1675)  it  was  occupied  by  a  Mohegan 


band.  After  the  war,  in  1678,  a  band  of 
friendly  Indians  from  various  tribes  was 
settled  there,  known  as  **Surrenderers," 
but  after  a  few  years  the  village  was  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  opposition  of 
Uncas.  (j.  M.) 

;^Leete  (1666)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 


4tb  8.,  vn,  656, 1866.  Bhainokett — Pynchon  (1700) 
in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  616, 1854.  Bhatutkett— 
Owaneco(1700),ibid..616.  Bhowtaoket-^laulkins, 
Norwicii,  50, 1866.    Bonenderen.— Ibid.,  266. 

Bhregegon.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
F  lamath  r.,  about  a  mile  above  the  moulii 
of  Pekwan  cr.,  n.  w.  Cal. 
Sea-foinet.— McKee  (1861)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  82d 
Cong.,  spec,  sees.,  162,  1853.  Behre-gon.— Gibbs 
0861)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  138,  1858. 
B«>a-goinea.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento, 
282, 1856.  Beragoins.— McKee,  op.  ciL.  193.  B«r- 
a-goins.— Ibid.,  194.  B6rragoin.-^hoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  422, 1863.    Bhreg«ffon.— A.  L.  Kroeber, 


inf n,  1906.   Bira-grins.— McKee,  op.  cit,  161.   Bri'- 
gon.—Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  44, 1877. 

Shrines.  Places  where  sacred  offerings 
are  deposited  or  cult  images  or  objects 
are  set  up.  They  are  fixed  or  portable, 
the  tormer  often  being  altar  shrmes  (see 
AUar)y  or  consist  of  stone  boxes  inclosing 
sacred  objects.  The  latter  class  includes 
the  sacred  bundles  of  the  Pawnee,  Papago, 
Hopi,  and  other  tribes  (see  Palladium). 

bnrines  are  common  to  many  tribes 
N.  of  Mexico,  but  perhaps  among  none 
do  they  now  enter  more  into  the  religious 
life  of  the  people  than  among  the  Pueblos, 
particularly  among  the  Hopi,  whose 
shrines  will  here  be  described  as  typical: 

Among  these  people  any  special  spot 
consecrated  to  supernatural  beings,  where 
prayer  offering  to  them  are  made,  is 
called  a  pahoki,  or  *  prayer  house,*  gen- 
erally translated  'shrine.*  There  are 
about  a  hundred  shrines  at  or  near  the 
pueblo  of  Walpi,  half  of  which  have 
special  names.  They  are  situated  on  the 
mesa,  among  the  foothills,  at  springs, 
and  near  the  ruins  of  ancestral  villages. 
Certain  of  these  places  of  offering  have  no 
special  names,  but  are  called  *' rain-cloud . 
snrines,**  or  "world-quarter  shrines,*' 
because  situated  at  the  four  cardinal 
directions  from  the  pueblo.  A  Hopi 
shrine  differs  from  an  altar  in  being  a 
place  in  which  the  offerings  remain  per- 
manently, or  until  they  or  their  essence 
are  supposed  to  be  removed  by  the  gods. 

Every  great  ceremony  has  its  special 
shrine,  but  in  some  of  them  prayer 
offerings  are  made  in  all  ceremonies. 
Many  snrines  have  nothing  to  mark  them 
except  prajrer  sticks  (q.  v. ).  Common 
forms  of  shrines  are  circles  of  small  stones 
or  even  a  single  stone,  caves  or  clefts,  a 
natural  depression  in  a  bowlder,  or  any 
object  symbolically  marked.  The  most 
elaborate  shrines  are  sealed  stone  inclo- 
sures,  sometimes  painted  with  symbols, 
and  containing  symbolic  representations 
of  supernatural  beinps,  idols,  water-worn 
stones,  or  fossils.    Snrines  may  be  claasi- 
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fied  either  on  the  basis  of  their  form  and 
contents  or  on  that  of  the  supernatural 
beinss  to  which  they  are  dedicated.  Of 
^e  latter,  among  the  Hopi,  there  are 
those  of  the  £arth  and  Sky  gods,  Kachina 
shrines,  and  shrines  of  numerous  lesser 
supernatural  beings. 

The  most  elaborate  Earth-goddess 
shrine  at  the  East  mesa  of  the  Hopi  is  that 
of  T^atumsi,  situated  in  the  foothills  b. 
of  Walpi.  It  is  asealed  chamber  in  which 
is  a  seated  idol  of  the  Dawn  Woman.  The 
slab  ordinarily  closing  the  entrance  is 
removed  every  November,  during  the  New 
Fire  ceremony,  when  offering  are  placed 
near  it;  and  every  4  years  the  idol  is  taken 
from  the  shrine  and  carried  to  the  village. 
The  shrine  of  Kokyanwuqti,  Spider 
Woman,  another  name  for  the  Earth 
goddess,  is  a  simple  stone  inclosure.  The 
shrine  of  Masauu,  the  god  of  the  Under- 
world, is  situated  in  tne  foothills  w.  of 
Walpi,  and  consists  of  a  small  pile  of 
stones  and  twigs.  The  shrine  of  Tuwa- 
pontumsi,  another  Earth  goddess,  con- 
tains a  petrified  log  surrounded  by  slabs 
of  stone.  There  are  numerous  shnnes  of 
the  Sky  god  in  the  vicinity  of  Walpi,  but 
they  are  generally  of  very  simple  con- 
struction. 

Sun  shrines  among  the  Hopi  are  simple 
circles  of  stone,  with  openings  toward  the 
point  where  the  sun  rises  at  the  time 
of  the  summer  solstice.  A  shrine  at 
'*  Wala,"  a  ^p  in  East  mesa,  toward  the 
top  of  the  trail  to  Hano  pueblo,  containing 
a  coiled  stone,  or  natural  cast  of  a  shelC 
may  be  considered  a  Sun  shrine.  The 
Sk^-serpent  god,  Palulukong,  has  several 
shrines,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  two  great  springs  in  the  foothills  b.  of 
Walpi  and  Hano. 

The  Kachina  shrine  is  a  closed  recep- 
tacle constructed  of  slabs  of  stone  set  on 
edge.  It  is  situated  in  the  foothills  w.  of 
Walpi,  and  is  ceremonial Iv  opened  and 
closed  every  July.  Indiviaual  clans  have 
their  special  shrines  where  offerings  are 
made  to  their  tutelary  ancients.  Kain- 
cloud  and  world-quarter  shrines  are  of 
the  simplest  construction,  commonly 
consisting  of  circles  of  small  stones. 

Shrines  sometimes  mark  places  where 
mythological  events  are  said  to  have 
happened;  thus  the shrineof  the  so-called 
Heart-Ck)ntained-Here,  in  the  foothills 
B.  of  Walpi,  is  supposed  to  contain  the 
heart  of  a  god  who  won  a  mythic  foot- 
race. Those  who  aspire  to  speed  in  these 
races  worship  at  this  shrine. 

Human  or  animal  images  of  wood  and 
stone,  concretionary  or  botryoidal  stones, 
carved  stone  slabs,  and  fossil  shells  are 
among  the  ijermanent  objects,  not  offer- 
ings, found  in  Hopi  shrines.  The  tem- 
porary offerings  on  shrines  are  prayer 
meal  and  pollen,  sticks,  clay  effigies  of 


small  animals,  miniature  bowls  and  vases 
of  water,  small  bows  and  arrows,  smidl 
dolls,  turauoise,  shells,  and  other  objects. 

Some  shrines  are  known  by  the  char- 
acter of  their  offerings;  thus,  a  warrior's 
shrine  contains  netted  shields,  bows,  and 
arrows;  an  eagle  shrine,  painted  wooden 
imitations  of  eagle's  eggs.  Places  where 
ceremonial  paraphercSia  are  kept  par- 
take of  the  sacred  nature  of  a  shrine,  and 
caves  resorted  to  for  prayer  are  considered 
in  the  same  light.  All  si)rings  of  water 
are  places  of  prayer  offerings,  and  each 
has  a  shrine  either  near  by  or  remote. 

Zufii  **praver houses"  are  no  less 
numerous  and  instructive  than  those  of 
the  Hopi,  and  are  of  the  same  general 
character,  although  several  differ  in  form 
from  those  above  mentioned.  The  best 
known  Zufli  shrine,  that  of  Hepatina, 
lies  near  the  village  and  is  said  to  be  con- 
secrated to  the  center  of  the  earth,  in 
which  spot  it  is  supposed  to  stand.  It  is 
a  tri-chambered  stone  inclosure  with 
an  opening  to  the  e.  surmounted  by 
strangely  formed  stones.  There  are  nu- 
merous shrines  on  the  mesa  of  Taaiya- 
lone,  among  which  that  of  the  Twin 
War  Gods  of  the  Zufii  is  the  most  char- 
acteristic. 

The  most  notable  of  the  many  shrines 
of  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos  are  the  stone 
pumas  of  Cochiti. 

Consult  Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  i-v, 
1907-09;  Dorsevand  Voth  in  Field  Colum- 
bian Mus.  Pubs.,  Anthr.  ser.,  in,  nos. 
1  and  3,  1901,  1902;  Fewkes  (1)  in  Jour. 
Am.  Ethnol.  and  Archseol.,  i,  1891;  ii, 
1892;  IV.  1894;  (2)  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1898;  (3)  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  v,  196, 
1892;  (4)  in  Am.  Anthr.,  viii,  346,  1906; 
Starr  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xxii,  no.  4,  1900; 
Stevenson  in  11th  and  23d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1893,  1904;  Pepper  and  Wilson,  Hidatsa 
Shrine,  Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  ii,  pt.  4, 
1908.  (j.w.F.) 

Shmhwi.  ^The  Rattlesnake  clans  of 
the  Keresan  pueblos  of  Laguna,  Acoma, 
Cochiti,  and  Sia,  N.  Mex.  The  I^aguna 
clan  came  ori^nally  from  Sia,  and  forms 
a  phratry  with  the  Hatsi  (Earth), 
Skurshka  (Water-snake),  and  Meyo  (Liz- 
ard) clans  of  that  pueblo.  The  Rattle- 
snake clan  of  Cochiti  is  extinct,  (p.  w.h.) 
8hq^wi-h£iioq«i>.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix.  862, 
1896 ( Acoma lonn;  Adnogcfc— 'people').  Shhihwi- 
hanaoh.— Ibid.  (Cocliiti  form).  8o6wi-h£iio«».— 
Ibid. (Lagunaform).   8q6-lUuao.— Ibid. (Sia form). 

Shmtsuna.  The  Coyote  clans  of  the 
Keresan  pueblos  of  L^una,  Simta  Ana, 
Sia,  San  Felipe,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex. 
Part  of  the  Laguna  clan  claims  to  have 
come  from  Zufii  and  part  from  Sia.  Com- 
pare the  Laguna  (TsiX^shki)  and  Zufii 
(Sushi)  names  of  these  clans,  the  two 
peoples  belonging  to  distinct  linguistic 
families.  (f.  w.  h.) 
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8hr6tMiub-lUuio.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  350, 
1896  (San  Felipe  form;  A4no=' people').  Bhrti- 
tmuub-hinooh.— Ibid.  (Cochiti  form).  Shnrto-ftn- 
na.— Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  19, 1894  (Sia 
f onn) .  Bhuta^-lUuio. —Hodge,  op.  cit  ( Santa  Ana 
fonn).  Shitsun'-h^no.— Ibid.  (Sia  form).  Shnt- 
niuu— Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  251,  1890. 
Ttttsh]d-Uuio«i>.— Hodge,  op.  cit.  (Laguna  fonn). 

Shu  ( *  fish ' ) .    A  Yuchi  clan. 
Ou.-Speck,  Yochl  Inds.,  70, 1909  (c-rt).     Bhtf- 
tah^-Gatechet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  70,  1886 
(-♦fish  clan'). 

Shabenacadie  (Shubenakddif  'plenty  of 
ground-nut8(?).— Trumbull).  A  Micmac 
village  and  reservation  at  the  head  of 
Sbu&nacadie  r.,  n.  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia.  Pop.  100  in  1909. 
Ohibenaooaaid.— Doc.of  1746  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
X,  70,  1868.  Ohigabennakadik.— Frye  (1760)  in 
Ma^.  Hi8t.  Soc.  Col].,  1st  s.,  x,  U6, 1809.  ShnW- 
akadia.— Rand,  Micmac  Reading  Bk.,  81,  1876. 
Shnbeaeoadie.— Macdonald  in  Can.  Ind.  Afl.  for 
1884,  xxlx,  1886. 

Shufina  (strictly  Tsiphenu,  'dark-colored 
obsidian  flakes,'  from  tot,  'obsidian 
flakes,'  phenUf  'dark';  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Tewa  dialect  the  form  is  Tsifeno. — J.  P. 
Harrington).  A  small  ancient  pueblo 
ruin  on  a  castle-like  mesa  of  tufa,  n.  w. 
of  Puye  and  separated  from  it  by  Santa 
Clara  canyon,  N.  Mex.  The  s.  face 
of  the  mesa  is  honeycombed  with  cliff- 
dwellings,  cut  in  the  rock.  While  ac- 
cording to  Santa  Clara  tradition  these 
lodges  have  been  occupied  within  the 
historic  period,  they  doubtless  date  from 
a  time  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  first 
Spaniards  in  the  16th  century.  See  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xxi,  1891;  Bandelier,  (1) 
Delight  Makers,  378,  1890,  (2)  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  66,  1892;  Hewett  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  no.  6,  1904,  (2)  in  Bull. 
32,  B.  A.  E.,  1906,  (3)  in  Out  West,  xxxi, 
693-719,  1909.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Bhu  Finne.— Bandelier,  op.  dt.  Ttifeno.— Har- 
rington in  Ont  West,  xxxi,  702, 1909  (Santa  Clam 
Tewa  form).  Ttiphenu.— Ibid.  (San  Ildefonao 
Tewa  form). 

Shuhlaium  ( *  otter  * ) .    A  Yuchi  clan. 
Oulan^— Speck.  Yuchi   Inde.,    70,    1909   (cah), 
Shu'Un^'"  tahi.— Gatschet.  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
71. 1885  (=' otter  clan'). 

Shnimp  (Ouijnp,  'strong').  A  head 
village  of  the  Ntlakyapamuk  just  above 
Yale,  Eraser  r.,  Brit.  Ck)l.— HiU-Tout  in 
Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5,  1899. 

Shukhata  ('opossum  [town],'  from 
shuhkviiay  opossum,  lit.  *wnite  hog*).  A 
former  Choctaw  town  on  the  site  of  the 
present  (IJolumbus,  Ala. — Halbert  in  Pub. 
Ala.  Hist.  Soc,  Misc.  Coll.,  i,  431, 1901. 

Shnkhtntekhlit  (/S/iu-^u^-to-^/tt^,  'man- 
eaters':  Kaniagmiut  name).  A  division 
of  the  Ahtena  on  Copper  r.,  Alaska, 
next  below  the  Kangikhlukhmut — Hoff- 
man, MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Shnlni.  A  Chumashan  village  stated  by 
Indians  to  have  been  formerly  at  the  Rin- 
con,  Santa  Barbara  co.,Cal.  Placed  by 
Taylor  near  Santa  In^s  mission. 
Pueblo  de  las  Oanoas.— CabriUo,  Narr.  (1542),  in 
Smith.  Colec.  Doc.  Fla..  181, 1857.  Shucu.— Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17.  1868.  flhukku.— Ibid.. 
May  4,  1860.  Shu-kn.— Hensbaw,  Buenaventura 


MS.  Yocab.,  B.  A.  E. ,  1884.  Xnoo.— Cabrillo,  Nair. 
(1542),  in  Smith,  op.  dt,  181.  Zoon.-^Bep.  Q«oe. 
Surv.  W.  100th  Mer.,  vii,  807, 1879. 

Bholya  ('beaver').  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889)  as  a 
gens  of  the  Mohave,  q.  v. 

Bhumasitoha  (Keresan:  'the  corpse  on 
the  sommit') .  A  ruin  of  unknown  origin 
on  a  mesa  w.  of  Rito^  near  Hasatch,  N. 
Mex.  In  modem  times  it  has  been 
temporarily  occupied  by  the  Laguna  In- 
dians, during  their  wars  with  theNavaho 
and  Apache,  as  a  stronghold  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  flocks.  So  called  from 
the  fact  that  the  corpse  of  a  herder,  who 
had  been  killed  by  a  wild  animal,  was 
once  found  on  the  highest  point  oif  the 
mesa. — Pradt  quoted  By  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  iv,  346,  1891. 

Shnmig.  A  former  Yurok  village  on 
the  N.  w.  coast  of  California,  at  Patrick's 
Point,  5  or  6  m.  n.  of  Trinidad.  It  was 
not  inhabited  in  historic  times,  except 
as  a  camp  site,  but  is  important  m 
mythology. 

ghaminkyaiman  (Shu^-mmgl^ya't^man: 
Shu'-me-k^u-lif  the  mythic  man-bird  of 
the  Ka'^ka  or  esoteric  Shu^'-me-kwe;  tn- 
A;'ya,  'r^on  anciently  frequented  by, 
acted  in,'  etc.;  Vman^  *  nome  of,'  'sitting 
place  of ' ) .  A  h  ill  and  section  of  country 
where  the  Sbumekuli  being  of  ZufSi 
mythology  was  captured  by  the  Shaalako; 
situated  about  13  m.  s.  of  Zufli  pueblo, 
N.  Mex.  The  whole  country  thereabout 
is  covered  with  the  stone-hut  founda- 
tions attributed  to  the  Pewikwithltchu 
(q.  V.)  (p.  H.c.) 

Shnminkia.  — Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol.  and 
Archseol.,  i,  100, 1891  (given  as  name  of  ruins). 

Shamnao  (Shum'-nac) .  A  former  Tigua 
pueblo,  E.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  vi- 
cinitv  of  the  present  Mexican  settlements 
of  Chilili,  Tajique,  and  Manzano,  N. 
Mex. — Lummis  in  Scribner's  Mo.,  469, 
Apr.  1893. 

Bhumway  Bain.  A  ruined  prehistoric 
pueblo  near  the  town  of  Shumway,  40  m. 
B.  of  Holbrook,  Ariz.  It  consists  of  a  long 
house  group,  2  rooms  deep,  and  a  paral- 
lel group  having  a  wing  at  right  angles  at 
one  ena,  and  between  these  groups  a 
plaza. — Hough  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1901, 
302,  pi.  22,  1903. 

Bhnnaiki.  A  ruined  village  claimed  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  people  of  the  present  pueblo  of 
Laguna,  N.  Mex. ;  situated  about  3  m.  w. 
of  the  latter.  (p.  w.  h.  ) 

Shniiffikeheka    ('common    dogs').    A 
band  of  the  Yanktonai  Sioux. 
OftB-iktMlca.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 
1897.   ia^ik6eka.-Ibid. 


tiimgikikaraohada(  'they  whocall  them- 
es from  the  original  aog').    A  Win- 


Bha 
selves  i 
nebago  gens, 
^•go'-ai-na.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240, 
1897  ('wolf:  archaic  name).  Oftfik  i-ki'-ka-ra'- 
toa-da.— Ibid.     OAnk-tca&k'  i-ki'-ka-ra'-toa-da.* 
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Ibid.    81ioiik-«lnm'-ga-d&.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  167, 
1877 

Shimgkaluuuipin     ('wears    a    dogskin 
around  the  neck/  i.  e.  '  dog  necklace ' ) 
A  band  of  the  Bnil^  Teton  Sionx. 
0&&k«h*-iiap*l».— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  k,  219, 1897.    8ai)kaha  napiii.— Ibid. 

Shangkaynteehni  (*eat  no  dogs').  A 
band  of  the  Miniconiou  Sioux. 
Ouika-yato-eaL— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B  A.  E.,  220. 
1897.  So-tum'-mi'-hn-ia.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  290.  18G2  (Cheyenne  name). 
Shwik'-a-yii-tfch'-BL— Ibid..  876.  BunkaynU-iai.— 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220, 1897.  ThoM  that 
eatnodon.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 
142, 1851. 

Shnnkukedi  (named  from  an  island 
called  Shdn^  'old').  A  Tlingit  division 
of  the  Wolf  phratry,  living  at  Klawak, 
Alaska.  The  name  of  this  clan  is  some- 
times applied,  in  the  form  Shunkukedi- 
na  ( '  Shunkukedi  nation ' ),  to  the  entire 
Wolf  pbratry. 

0«'iitM«drna.—Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1904. 
8ehenffo-k8di.~Kraa8e,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  116, 1885. 

Shop.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Carpenteria,  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal., 
N.  of  El  Kincon. 

Cdp.— Henshaw,  S.  Barbara  MS.  Tocab.,  B.  A.  E.. 
1884  (c-Bh). 

Shupauk.    A  former  Yaquina  village  on 
the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
Oa'-dank.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  lu, 
229, 1890  (c->«A). 

Shu^nalak.  A  former  Choctaw  town 
or  division  in  Noxubee  co.,  Miss. — Gat- 
schet,  Creek  Miffr.  Leg.,  i,  109,  1884. 

Shurmiiyii.    The  Turquoise  clan  of  the 
Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta.  N.  Mex. 
Shurmajm-t'aiiiin— Lummis  quoted  by  Hodge  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  xx,  852, 1896  (ratmn=' people'). 

Bhushiiohi.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage between  Pt  Conception  and  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  in  the  locality  now  called 
La  Fuemada. 

Oa'-on-toi.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  £.,  1884  (c-xA). 

Shnttak's  Village.  A  camping  place  of  a 
Stikine  chief  named  Shastaak  (CActlaa^k), 
on  Etolin  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  38  in  1880.— 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

BhuBwap  (strictly  Sequa^pmiw).  The 
most  important  Salishan  tnbe  of  British 
Columbia,  formerly  holding  most  of  the 
territory  between  the  Columbia  r.  water- 
shed and  Eraser  r.,  including  the  basin 
of  Thompson  r.  above  Ashcroft,  embrac- 
ing Shushwap  or  Adams  lakes,  and  ex- 
tending N.  to  include  Quesnel  lake.  They 
now  occupy  a  number  of  small  village 
reservations  attached  to  the  Kamloops- 
Okanagan  and  W  illiams  Lake  agencies, 
together  with  a  small  band,  descendants 
of  Chief  Kinbasket,  for  about  60  years 
past  permanently  settled  among  the 
Kutenai.  On  the  n.  they  border  the  Tsil- 
kotin,  an  Athapascan  tribe;  on  the  8.  and 
w.  the  kindred  Okanagan,  Ntlakyapamuk, 
and  Lillooet.  They  have  probabl V  dwin- 
dled at  least  one-half  since  the  advent  of 
the  miners  in  their  country  half  a  century 
ago,  but  still  number  more  than  2, 100,  in 
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the  following  bands:  Kamloops' Okanagan 
Agency — Adams   Lake,   Ashcroft,  Bona- 

earte,  Deadman's  Creek,  Kamloops,  Nee- 
ainlith  or  Halaut,  North  Thompson, 
Little  Shushwap  Lake,  Spallumcneen; 
WUliams  Lake  Agency — Alkali  l^ke,  Canoe 
Creek.  Clinton,  Dog  Creek,  Fountain  (oc- 
cupied chiefly  by  Lillooet),  High  Bar, 
Pavilion,  Soda  Creek,  Williams  Lake; 
Kootenay  .iaency— Kinbasket. 

Consult  Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Canada,  ix,8ec.  ii,  1892;  TeitinMem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  Anthr.  i,  no.  4,  1900; 
Ann.  Rep.  Can.  Ind.  Aff. ;  Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  1891.  (j.  m.) 

Atenas.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  371, 1822  (the 
variants  of  this  are  from  the  Takulll  word  mean- 
ing '  stranger ' ).  Atnaha.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  8oc.,  li,  16,  134,  1836.  At-nak».— Mayne, 
Brit.  Col.,  296,  1861.  Atnani.— De  Smet,  Oregon 
MiflB.,  100,  1847.  Ataaa.~Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  vi, 
1848.  Clulwarp.— Fitzhugh  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867, 
328. 1858.  Ka-la-moh.— Mackay  quoted  by  Dawson 
in  Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  7, 1891  ('the peo- 
ple': own  name).  Sohonohooapt.— DuflotdeMo- 
iras,  Oregon,  1 1, 337, 1844.  Se-huapm-uh. — Mackay- 
op.  cit.,  4.  SeQuapmuQ.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can ..80.1890.  Shewhap. —Anderson  quoted 
by  Qibbs  in  Hist.  Mag.,  yii,  77, 1863.    Shewhap- 


mooh.— Ibid.,  78,  76.  Bhewhapmoh.— Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  124b,  1884.  Shewhap- 
mnkh.— Gibbs  in  Shea's  Lib.  Am.  Ling.,  xi,  yil, 


1860-3.  She-whap*.— Rom,  Adventures.  151. 1849. 
Shoo-sohawp.— Kane,  Wanderings,  155,  1859. 
BhoothajM.— Parker,  Journal,  299,  1840.  Shoos- 
wabs.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  19.  1862. 
8hoo-wha'-pa-mooh.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  sec.  Ii,  4, 1891.  Shouihwapt.— Hale  in  U.  8. 
Expl.  Exped..  VI,  198.  1846.    Shouwapemoh.— De 


Smet,  Oregon  Miss. ,  63, 1847.  Bhouwapemot  —Ibid., 
-~0.    BhuJOiwaps.— F  '       .      '     —  -"'     "*     * 
wapomsh.— Ibid.     Shuswap-muoh.— Mayne,   Brit. 


100. 


-Hale.  op.  cit.,  205, 1846.  Shuah- 
Shuswap-muoh.— Mayne,  Brit. 
Col.,  296,  1861.  Shotwaps.— Ibid.  Sioushwap*.— 
De  Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  137, 1847.  Bockacheenom.— 
Brit  Adm.  Chart,  no.  1917.  Boushwapt.— Prich- 
ard,  Phys.  Hist.,  v,  427, 1847.  BQua'pamnQ.— Boas 
in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10, 1889.  Bu'Qnap- 
muQ.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  80, 1890. 
Thompson  river  Indians.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer 
July  19,  1862.  TUtkatBWtt'mtUt.— Boas  in  5th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10, 1889  ^without  shirts 
and  trousers':  Kutenai  name).  Towapnmmuk. — 
Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Bhuta.  The  extinct  Crane  clan  o!  Sia 
pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Bhn'ta.— Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19, 1894. 
Bh^ta-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  350,  1896 
(Aano=*  people'). 

Shatamnl  (Shu^-ta-mul),  A  former 
Nishinam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
which  is  the  next  stream  n.  of  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

Bhootamool.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xu,  22, 
1874.  Bha'-ta-mol.— Powers  in  Con  t  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
Ill,  816,  1877. 

Bhutauiomaxiok.  A  Porno  villa^  on 
what  is  known  as  Buckingham  id.,  in 
lower  Clear  lake,  Cal. 

Oho-tan-o-man-aa. — Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  110,  1853.  Shntoonomaaok.— A.  L. 
Kroeber,  inf  n,  1903  (name  in  Upper  Clear  Lake 
dialect). 

Shank  ( *  much  water* .  — ten  Kate ) .  A 
(former?)  Pima  village  on  the  Gila  r.  res., 
8.  Ariz. 

Bhootk.— ten  Kate  quoted  by  Gatschet,  MS.,  B. 
A.  E.,  199, 1888.  Bha-uk.— Dudley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1871,  58, 1872.       . 

Shuwalathn.    A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
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lage  at  a  place  called  Cafiada  de  loe  AH- 
808,  Ventura  co.,  Cal. 

Ou'-wA-U-oo.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vo- 
cab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (e-><A). 

Shuwalethet  (Curvd^lB^Et),  A  winter 
village  of  the  Kateey  tribe  of  Cowichan  at 
the  8.  end  of  Pitt  lake,  near  lower  Fraser 
r.,  Brit  Col.— Boas  in  Rep.  64th  Mtg. 
Brit  A.  A.  8.,  454, 1894. 

Shuwimi.  The  Turquoise  clans  of  the 
Keresan  pueblos  of  Laguna,  Sia,  San  Fe- 
lipe, and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.  The  Turquoise 
clan  of  Laguna  claims  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  Sandia.  The  corresponding 
clans  in  Sia  and  San  Felipe  are  extinct. 
According  to  Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, III,  S)l,  1890^  this  clan,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19tn  century,  seems  to  rep- 
resent what  may  be  called  the  conservative 
element  among  the  Rio  Grande  Keresan 
tribes.    CL  Tanyi,  (p.  w.  h.) 

Shiawimi-hino.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  352, 
1896(Siafonn).  8h^whiUBi-hinuoh.-^Ibid.(Cochiti 
form).  Shnwimi-haao.— Ibid.  (San  Felipe  form). 
8htt'wimi-h£iio<^i>. — Ibid.  (Laguna  form).  Bhyu- 
amo.— Bandelier,  op.  cit 

Shuyakeksli  (* leaping  place').  A  for- 
mer Klamath  settlement  near  the  n.  end 
of  Nilaks  mts.  and  the  shore  of  upper 
Klamath  lake,  Oreg.  So  called  because 
here  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  leap 
for  amusement  over  large  fallen  rocks. 
Pop.  92  in  1877. 

LinkTiUelndiani.— Gatschet  In  Cent.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
n,  pt.  II,  870,  1890.  BhuhlaviiL'gith.— Ibid.  Bhu- 
yakeOdth.— Ibid..  869.  BhuyakaQuh .— Ibid.  Bhn- 
yakS'kshni.— Ibid.,  370  (name  of  people) .  Shnya- 
UQuhni  maitlaka.— Ibid,  (ditto).  ShnyakS'kdL— 
Ibid.,  pt.  I,  XXX.  Bhuyiakeka.— Ibid.,  pt.  ii,  869. 
8h63rikeks.-Ibid.,  369-70.  Buhlaye'gish.— Ibid.. 
870.  Ttiivakeka.— Ibid.  Ttuyako'kBiil --Ibid. (name 
of  people). 

Bhyik.  One  of  the  tribes  participating 
in  the  Yakima  treaty  of  June  9,  1855,  and 
placed  on  the  reservation  of  that  name  in 
Washington.  It  is  not  identifiable. 
8hyioks.--keane  in  Stanford,  Ck>mpend.,  635, 1878. 
8hyikt.-^^mp  Stevens  treaty  of  1855  In  U.  8. 
8Ut.  at  Large,  zii,  951, 1863. 

Shykelimy.    See  SJnkeUamy, 

Sia  (from  7>ta,  the  native  name).  A 
small  Keresan  tribe  inhabiting  a  single 
pueblo  on  the  n.  bank  of  Jemez  r.,  at>out 
16  m.  N.  w.  of  Bernalillo,  N.  Mex.  Cas- 
taileda  (1541)  mentioned  one  villa|]:e  of 
the  tribe,  but  42  years  later  Espejo  visited 
their  "province,"  which  he  called  Pu- 
names  (q.  v.j,  describing  it  as  containing 
6  pueblos,  ot  which  Sia  was  the  largest. 
Ofiate  (1598)  mentions  only  Tria  or  Trios, 
which  is  apparently  identical  with  Sia. 
Opposite  the  present  Sia  are  the  remains 
of  a  pueblo  called  Kakanatzatia,  while 
N.  of  the  town  lies  another  ruined  village 
known  as  Kohasaya.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  at  least  one  of  these  was  among 
the  5  settlements  alluded  to  by  Espejo  in 
1583,  although  the  Indians  now  claim  that 
they  occupy  the  same  site  as  in  the  days 
of  Coronado. 

Sia  engaged  with  the  other  Pueblos  in 
the  revolt  against  Spanish  authority  in 


1680,  making  a  determined  stand  in  their 
village  until  Aug.  1689,  when  they  were 
assaulted  by  Domingo  de  Cruzate,  the 
pueblo  being  completely  wrecked  and  the 
tribe  decimated  in  the  most  bloody  en- 
gagement of  the  Pueblo  rebellion.  The 
friendly  attitude  of  these  Indians  toward 
the  Spaniards  from  this  time  to  the  close 
of  the  revolt  in  1696  created  considerable 
friction  between  them  and  the  people  of 
Jemez  and  Cochiti.  Sia  was  the  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission  from  an  early  date,  hav- 


WATER   CARRIER 


ing  Jemez  and  Santa  Ana  as  its  visitas  after 
1782.  According  to  Bandelier  the  pueblo 
doubtless  owes  its  decline  since  the  revolt 
to  the  constant  inter-killing  going  on  "for 
the  supposed  evil  practice  of  witchcraft 
Pop.  106  in  1890, 1 19  in  1910.  As  is  to  be 
expected  in  a  tribe  that  has  lost  so  much 
in  population  within  the  period  of  reli- 
able tradition,  many  of  the  clans  once 
represented    are   now    extinct      Those 
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marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  following 
list  no  longer  exist:  Yaka  (Com),  Dyami 
(Eagle),  Kohai  (Bear),  Osach  (Sun), 
Tyupi  (Badger),  Squ  (Rattlesnake),  Shn- 
tsun  (Coyote),  Tsits  (Water),  Tsi  (Wild 
Turkey),  Knts  (Antelope),  Dyani  (Deer), 
♦Ishtowa  (Arrow),  *Mina  (Salt),  Showiti 
(Parrot),  Hakan  (Fire),  *Hohoka(Dove), 
♦Hapan  (Oak),  Hami  (Tobacco),  *Cha- 
nat;i^a  (Pegwood?),  *Shiuwimi  (Tur- 
quoise), Choshka  (Roadrunner),  *Shka- 
natulu  (Lizard),  Tanyi  (Calabash),  *Mu- 
Bhach   (Buffalo),    *lVaia    (Pifion).  *Sii 
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(Ant),  ♦Akuch  (Ivy),  ♦Henuti  (Cloud), 
*Schira  (Crow),  ♦Spia  (Hawk),  ♦Shike 
fStar),  *Tawash  (Moon),  *Mokaich 
(Mountain-lion),  *Snuta  (Crane),  *VVa- 
pon  (Shell  bead),  *Yaunyi  (Stone  [gran- 
ite?]), nVashpa  (Dance-kilt). 

Consult  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, III,  260,  1890,  IV,  194  et  seq.,  1892; 
Stevenson  in  1 1  th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ,  1894.  See 
also  Keresan  Family,  Pueblos,   (  p.  w.  h.  ) 


Asimoiaii.— Bancroft,  Aric  and  N.  Hex.,  281, 
1889  OhMu— Simpoon  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1809. 
839,  187L  Ohia.— Castafieda  (1596)  in  Ternaux- 
Compans,  Voy.,  iz.  110. 1838;  Jaramillo,  ibid.,  371. 
Oia.— Mendo^a  (1686)  in  Hakluyt.  Vov.,  161,  469, 
1600.  Gioo.— Calhoun  in  Cal.  Mess,  ana  Corresp., 
215,  1850  (misprint).  Oilla.— I>avi8,  Span.  €k>nq. 
N.  Mex..  202,  1869  (or  Cia).  Oiya.— Bancroft. 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  58,  1889  (given  as  Spanish- 
Mexican  name;  also  Siya).  (ua.— Pike,  Explor. 
TrftVektnmiiJSII  ■:  misprint) .  ^1-ke-il',— Hoilife, 
field  mytes,  U.  A.  E.,  O^Jb  ( t'iiniris  naiiuj.  liii,— 
Brt'Vtiott,  N<nv  M«  i^ieo.  20, 1S74  ttubtjiritit) ,  Jf.  fi. 
de  U  iiMiuaicia'n  do  Zim^-^lh^nahifnim.  Mrqul  Pucblo 
inds.,  n.  imS.  K.  &.  de  Im.  Aiumimion  de  ^h.— 
A I  CD  rjister  (  mfi )  i  tj  Pri  TH  1 ' .  N .  >t  r  i . ,  :t7  J  1^*3.  Kiua> 
tri,  9e^fim  d«  l«  AMiimpiiaii  d^  Ziik,— Ward  Iti  Itiil. 
AIT.  R*?p.  iml,  21  a.  1%»  (fall  mi«siori  luanol. 
O-kn-W-ri.- Hodge,  Held  avlm.  B.  A,  E.,  18^ 
rpiHteol  the  sand  dun^ ';  Tfwa  imiuie)  Pirn.— 
Kem  in  9rh(tolcmft,  Iiul.  Tribt.-<,  i\\^,  1H.54  (nils- 
print)  .  84i'-*-kwfc — ll.jl^'i',  si*'  I  a  nnU'»,  U.  A.  £., 
1895  (Jemei  iiiiBn?)^  Smi  -o-kwL— Ibid.  (Ppcos 
dame }.  aaat  Pedro  j  But  F&blo,— rigt^U-  ( Ifm)  iD 
iKie.  In^^d.,  XVI,  2.>l.  IfcTl  (Tria  an  dotiMlt'?«  Iden- 
tlc«l;  the  fli>t  Mini  tmmii  ftpptkNl).  Sftyu^da- 
kwi.^Stiivctiwm,  Vvcm  MS.  vtw*tib..  B,  A,  B.,  IKS7 
{V^isyn  name  of  the  pui'bltil.  flia.—EsiwJo  (13K3J 
In  IKK*.  IiJ^Hl..  XV,  178,  1871,  BiftT.-Ibld.,  115. 
Bill*.— Pflf  te.  m^p  of  Nf  w  MP3ti<!0,  IHfiL  Silk.  — 
Liin«  {l.Hf^)  In  Sik^hcM^cTiift,  intL  TrJbcs.  v,  fm, 
1  Kfio.  iiyi. — Banc  rof  W  A  nz.  and  N  >1  e  x:„  fi^.  i  8j*& 
wL  €Hm»  atwive).  TU«iaiu— BiiHt^ininiite  anil 
Gallegoa  (15^52^  in  Doc,  Inud..  x\\hh.  1H71  (Ban- 
UTott,  Ari3E.  and  Jf.  Mex.,  77.  ISfct,  thiniM  U 
may  pow J bl v  he  i dtntloa.! \ .  f laMftla,— I bM . ,  92. 
Tlftft— CDrtia,  N,  Am.  Ind.,  i,  138, 1907  ('hairy': 
N  a  vahti  li  a  me ) .  Tria.  -4  >ilft  te  U  rjQUS)  i  ii  1*cm'  .  1  ndd . , 
XV  1/11,-^,^^,1871.  TriM.-Ibid..lCr2.  TM-a,-Uii'W 
cl ted  by  tr at.'krh vU  Z h iiU  B pmchen ,H,l 87fi .  Tie* 
*ii.— SUnpftin  in  Rep.  Slc.  War,  14S,  m=VO.  T«a.— 
Loevif  in  WIicm  U  r  Surv.  Rep..  Vtl,  a4Fi,  1^79.  Tu^ 
uAvwl— [ii.a^^  ,  !i,  I-)  nfiti?,^,  B.  A.  E,.  iHVtfj  (Sandlfl 
iTitmrV  Tunmwik, -IbuL  n^k'ta  mniU'i.  Tela.  - 
]■■  i' ;.-;.',  Vnnc  Mex.  et  FlundL%  i..^.  T-^i  a. 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  260,  1890. 
Zmu— Meriwether  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87, 34th 
Cong.,  3d  sess.,  146.  1867.  Zia.— Villagran,  Hist. 
Nueva  Mex.,  155, 1610. 

Siaguan.  One  of  the  tribes,  probably 
Coahuiltecan,  at  San  Juan  Bautista  and 
San  Francisco  Solano  missions,  Texas,  at 
the  opening  of  the  18th  century.  At  San 
Francisco  Solano  this  was  one  of  the  four 
original  tribes  when  it  was  founded  in 
Mar.  1700:  the  others  were  the  Sarames 
(Xarames),  Paiaguanes,  and  Panacs. 
They  all  evidently  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  came  from  n.  of  the  Rio  Grande 
(Autos,  XXVIII,  MS. ).  In  1738  Indians  of 
this  tribe  were  at  San  Bernardo  mission 
(Portillo,  Apuntes,  289).  After  Solano 
mission  was  transferred  to  San  Antonio. 
Texas,  numbers  of  the  tribe  were  baptized 
there,  and  some  were  still  living  there  as 
late  as  1760  (Valero  Entierros,  partida 
1107,  MS.;  see  also  baptismal  and  mar- 
riage records  of  Valero).  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  Siaban  were  distinct  from 
this  tribe,  but  there  are  indications  that 
they  were.  If  distinct,  they  were  closely 
allied  with  and  had  essentially  the  same 
history  as  the  Siagoan.  (  h.  e.  b.  ) 

Ohiafnaa.— Valero  Bautismos,  partida  78,  1720, 
MS.  Ohifoaa.— Ibid.,  197,  1727.  Oiaguaa.— Ibid.. 
219,  1780.  Bclacuan.— Valero  Entierros,  67,  1728, 
MS.  Biabaa.— Ibid..  1704  (identical?).  Siafuan.— 
ValeroBautismoe,  218. 1728.  Biaguane.— Ibid.,  157, 
1726.  Zhiahuam.— Ibid.,  440.  1737.  Xhiahuan.— 
Ibid.,  441.  1788.  Xifoan.— Ibid..  208.  1728.  Zhia- 
guaa.— Ibid.,  446,  1738.  ZUbaa.— Valero  Entier- 
ros, 1704  (identical?),    Ziaguaa.— Ibid.,  88,  1728. 
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('hunters*).  A  name  applied 
generally  to  the  interior  Indians  by  those 
of  Washington  and  British  Columbia. 
This  form  of  the  word  was  used  for  some 
Salish  on  Whatcom  and  Siamanna  lakes, 
N.  w.  Wash.  Similarly  the  Ntlakyapa- 
muk  were  called  Somena  by  the  Cowi- 
chan,  while  Swddabshj  which  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Nisc^alli  to  the  Shahaptian 
klikitat  and  Yakima,  is  said  to  have  the 
samemeaning.  (GibbsinCont.  N.  A.  Eth- 
noL,  I,  341,  1877).  This  last,  however, 
resembles  Su^edebixh^  a  name  riven  to 
one  of  the  Skagit  tribes  on  Whiabey  id., 
Puget  sd.     Cf.  Samamish.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Saw-meena.— Anderson  quoted  by  Gibbs  in  Hist. 
Mag..  VII,  73,  1863.  SEma'mila.— Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Il,  167, 1900.  Sia-man-nas.— 
Fitzhiigh  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  329,  1858.  Si- 
him-«-na.— Mahoney  (1869).  ibid.,  70.  576, 1869  (or 
Stick  Indians) .  Some-na.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.  1891,  sec.  ii,  6, 1892. 

Siansl.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  formerly 
.  of  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  some  of  whose 
members  Hved  in  1706  and  1707  at  San 
Francisco  Solano  mission,  near  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  Coahuila,  Mexico. — Valero 
Bautismos,  1707;  Entierros,  1706,  1707, 
MSS.  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  infn,  1907. 

Siapkat  (SVdpkal).  A  division  of  the 
Pisquows  who  probably  lived  originally  at 
a  place  of  the  same  name  on  the  e.  bank 
of^  the  Columbia,  about  Bishop  rock  and 
Milk  cr.,  below  Wenatchee  r..  Wash., 
but  are  now  in  Kittitas  co.  They  were  a 
party  to  the  treaty  of  June  9, 1855,  and 
in  1876  were  reported  as  one  of  the  bands 
on  the  Yakima  res. 

8eapoat.-Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1856. 266. 1857.  SeapeaU.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend..  534. 1878(  misprint). 
Bi'ftpkat.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  737, 1896. 

Siasconsit.  One  of  the  aboriginal  divi- 
sions of  Nantucket  id . ,  Mass.  Itt  probably 
included  the  site  of  the  present  Siasconset. 
See  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  iii,  25, 
1815. 

Siatlhelaak  {SiailqeWaq).  A  division 
of  the  Nuhalk,  a  branch  of  theBellacoola 
of  the  coast  of  British  Columbia. — Boas 
in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Sibagna.  A  former  Gabrielefio  ranche- 
riain  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  site  of 
San  Gabriel  mission  ( Ried,  1852,  quoted 
by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860). 
(3.  Tavisranga. 

Sibagoida.  A  rancheria  in  Arizona, 
probably  of  the  Maricopa,  visited  by 
Kino  and  Mange  in  1699  ( Mange  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  358,  1889). 
Cf.  Sicoroidag. 

Sibir^oa.    A  former  settlement  of  the . 
Tehueco  on  Rio  del  Fuerte,  about  lat. . 
26°  -KK,  N.  w.  Sinaloa,  Mexico.      Hardj 
mentions  it  as  a  Mayo  pueblo,  which  is 
improbable,  although  it  may  have  con- 
tained some  members  of  that  tribe. 
Sibirijoa.  — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog. ,  map.  1864.    Siv- 
ilih6a.— Hardy,  Trav   in  Mex.,  438, 1829.    Sivlri- 
ioa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  op.  cit.,  332.    Zibirgoa.— 
Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stocklein,  Neue  Wel^Bott, 
1726, 


Bibrepae  (Sibuptie  f).  A  Maricopa  ran- 
cheria on  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.— 
Sedelmair  (1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Sibabapa.  A  branch  of  the  Nevome, 
of  Sonora,  Mexico,  which  inhabited  the 

gueblo  of  Suaqui. 
ibubapas.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  68,  861,  1864. 
Simupapat.— Uamy  In  Bull.  Soc.  d'Anthrop.  de 
Paris,  786, 1883. 

Sioalamons.    See  ShikeHamy. 

Sicca.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  iNDlores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Siccameen.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  Oys- 
ter bay,  s.  E.  Vancouver  id.;  pop.  40  in 
1906,  30  in  1909. 

Gagmen. —Boas,  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  Bieoa- 
meen.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ii,  164,  1901.  Bioka- 
meen.— Ibid.,  120,  816,  im.  Biok-a-mun  —Ibid., 
308, 1879.    Tlckarneens.— Ibid.,  llx,  1877. 

Sichanetl  (SUca^netl).  A  Songish  di- 
vision at  Oak  bay,  s.  end  of  Vancouver 
id.— Boas  in  6th  Kep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
17,  1890. 

Bichangha  ('burnt thighs').     A  band 
of  the  Bn\\6  Teton  Sioux. 
Sitca^n.— Cleveland   quoted  by  Dorsey  in  16th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 1897. 

Sichomovi  ( *  place  of  the  wild  currant- 
bush  mound').  A  pueblo  of  the  Hopi 
on  the  East  mesa  of  Tusayan,  between 
Hano  and  Walpi,  n.  e.  Ariz.  It  was 
built  about  1750  by  a  colony  of  Badger 
people  from  Walpi,  later  joined  by  a 
group  of  Tanoan  clans  of  the  Asa  phratry 
from  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico, 
who  were  invited  by  the  Hopi  to  aid 
them  in  resisting  the  invasions  of  the  Ute. 
In  1782  it  contained  about  15  families; 
the  ppulation  was  91  in  1870, 120  in  1882, 
107  m  1891.  It  now  numbers  about  100. 
See  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  62, 
1891;  Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  578, 
1898. 

Chemovi.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  i.  519,  1858. 
Gi-oho-mo^.— Ward  (1861)  misquoted  by  Donald- 
son, Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  14,  1893.  Oichom<m.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  June  19, 1863.  Oitcumave.— 
MofTet  in  Overland  Month..  2d  s.,  243,  8ept.  1889 
pl-tcum-wi.— Shipley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  310,  1891. 
It-t'ha'fi.— Stephen.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887  (•  Half- 
way house':  Navaho  name).  Sar^nai.— Hodfe, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  (Isleta  name).  8e-^o- 
ma-we.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  183,  1870. 
Seehumevay.— ^lackson  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden 
Surv.,  450,  1878.  Se-ohum'-o-way.— Barber,  after 
Jackson,  in  Am.  Nat.,  730,  Dec.  1877.  See-oho- 
mah-wee.— Ives,  Ck)lo.  Riv.,  map,  1861.  Se-teo'- 
mo-we.— ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  6,  1884  (trans, 
•white  house').  8«tBh6mav<.— ten  Kate,  Reizen, 
454, 1885  (trans,  'wit  huis').  Setth^movi.— Ibid., 
245.  Sheeoorkee.— Eastman,  map  in  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tri  bee,  iv,  24-25. 1854.  8hi-ohoam-a-vi. —Pow- 
ell in  Scribner's  Maf.,  196,  202,  Dec.  1875.  Shf- 
wln-i-wiL— Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt  8, 13, 
1856  (Zuiliname).  Shf-wln-iii.— Ibid,  (confused 
with  Zufli ) .  Shn-ohum-a-vay.  -  Irvine  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  160, 1877.  Shu-sho-no-vi.— Fewkes  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  nr,  132, 1891.  8i-ohoan-avi.— Powell 

Suoted  by  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  14, 
993.  Siohomivi Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, III,  258.  1890.  Sichomovi.— Fewkes  in  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  678.  1898.  Bi-ohum'-a-vi.— Barber 
In  Am.  Nat.,  730.  Dec.  1877.  Siohumnavi.— 
Donaldson,  *  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  4, 1898.  Bichum- 
nlva.— dark  and  Zuck,  ibid.,  14.    Biohumovl— 
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Mlndeleff  In  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  62, 180L  8iekiini- 
nari.— Ten  Broeck  (1862)  in  Donaldson.  Moqoi 
Pueblo  Inds.,  26,  1896.  Sionimone.— Fewkes  in 
17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  642,  1898  ('  Zufti  court':  Tewa 
name,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  Znfii).  8i- 
tdiom-ori. —Stephen  in  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pu- 
eblo Inds.,  14,  1898.  Bitoomo^i.— Fewkes  in  Anu 
Anthr.,  vii,  394,  1898.  Bi-toom'-o-Ti.— Fewkes, 
ibid..  Y,  106, 1892.  SiwimuL— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Hex.,  187,  1889  (misquoting  Whipple).  Sn- 
okoBgnewy.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz.,  226,  1884. 
TiitsumoTi.~Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep., 
yn,  845,  1879.  Tsi-tsumo-vL— Loew  in  Pop.  Sci. 
Month.,  Y,  852.  JuIy  1874.  Tait^ori.— Gatschet 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  260,  Apr.  1882. 

Siehteyhacky  (prob.  *place  of  salt'— 
Hewitt).  A  former  yillaif^  on  Loxiff  id., 
N.  Y.,  probably  near  the  w.  end  (Doc. 
of  1645  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv, 
60, 1883) .  Evidently  distinct  from  Seca- 
toag,  q.  V. 

Bicolmtovabia.  A  former  rancheria,  ap- 
parently Papago,  visited  by  Kino  and 
Mange  in  1701;  situated  on  the  Rio  Sa- 
lado,  20  m.  below  Sonoita,  in  n.  w.  So- 
nora,  Mexico. 

BioobntoTftbia.— Kino  (1701)  cited  hy  Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  States,  i,  495, 1884.    Totonat.— Ibid. 

Biooneiset  (perhaps  from  tschiconesinkf 
*  where  it  was  forcibly  taken  away ' ) .  A 
division  of  the  New  Jersey  Deiawaree 
formerly  living  on  the  e.  bank  of  Dela- 
ware r. ,  a  short  distance  above  the  present 
Salem,  N.  J. 

8«ckoneMs.— Sanford,  U.  8.,  cxlzi,  1819.  Siokonsr- 
ainoks.— Alrichs  (1669)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
n,  71,  1858.  Sioonesoiiiqae.— Van  Sweeringen 
(1684),  ibid.,  m,  842,  1858.  Sioonysy.—De  Laet 
{CO,  1633)  in  N.  Y.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  i,  315, 
1841.  Sikonesses.— Evelin  (1648)  quoted  by  Proud, 
Penn.,  l,  113, 1797. 

Sicoroidag.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Gila  r.,  Ariz.,  below  Tucsani,  in 
Spanish  colonial  times.  Cf .  Sibagaida. 
Biooroidaf.—Klno,  map  (17(n).iQ  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  NTMex.,  860.  im  8.  Xatthflras  de  Bioor- 
oidag.—Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stdcklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74, 1726. 

Sidaru.  The  chief  Sidanimint  village, 
between  Wainwright  inlet  and  Pt  Belch- 
er, Alaska.  They  formerly  lived  at  Nu- 
naria. 

8«dard.-Baker,  G^.  Diet.  Alaska,  660,  1906 
(quoted  form).  S«dars.»Ibid.  Bssaro.— Ibid. 
Sida'ni.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.,  B.  A.  B.,  44, 1892. 

Sldammint  A  tribe  of  Eskimo  w.  of 
Pt  Barrow,  Alaska.  They  have  much" 
social  intercourse  with  the  Nuwukmiut, 
with  whom  they  intermarry  frequently. 
In  1890  they  numbered  47.  The  villages 
are  Atnik,  Attenok,  Chamrokruit,  Nuna- 
ria,  Perignak,  Pinguishuk,  Sidaru. 
BetoTokamiut— nth  Oensus.  Alaska,  162,  1898. 
Sesaro  Mates. —Kelly,  Arct  Eskimos,  map,  1890. 
Sidar£— nth  Census.  Alaska,  154, 1893.  Sida'nu- 
miun,— Murdoch  In  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  44, 1892. 

Sieohem  ( Siytcxnif  *  sandy ' ) .  A  Squaw- 
mish  village  community  on  the  right 
bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill- 
Tout  ill  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474.  1900. 

Biemas.  Mentioned  as  aPueolo  tribe 
of  New  Mexico  bv  Mota-Padilla  (1742), 
Hist.  Nueva  Galicia,  515,  1870. 

Slenite.  A  massive  igneous  rock,  re- 
sembling granite  in  appearance,  but  dis- 
tinguished from  it  especially  by  the  al- 
most total  absence  of  quartz  m  its  compo- 


sition. It  is  heavy  and  tough,  and  thus 
came  to  be  used  by  the  aborigines  for 
the  manufaicture  of  their  heavier  imple- 
ments, especially  axes  and  the  larger 
hammers.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Sierra  Blanoa  (Span.:  'white  moun- 
tain*). A  Papaj^o  village,  probably  in 
Pima  CO.,  s.  Anz.,  with  50  inhabitants 
in  1858. 

Sarra  Blaaoo.— Davidson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  136, 
1865.    Sisrra  Blaaoa.— Bailey,  ibid.,  208, 1858. 

Signals.  The  system  of  long-distance 
signaling  in  use  among  many  tribes  may 
be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  sign 
language  (q.  v.) ,  and  many  of  the  signals 
were  but  adaptations  of  the  corresponding 
gesture  si^ns  on  a  larger  scale.  Long- 
distance signals  were  naturally  most  m 
use  and  most  highly  83^stematized  in  the 
open  country  of  the  plains  and  the  S.  W., 
wnere  the  atmosphere  is  usually  clear 
and  the  view  unobstructed,  and  to  a  lesser 
d^H'ee  along  certain  sandy  beaches,  as  in 
Florida;  but  were  rarely  used,  and  then 
onl^  in  the  simplest  fashion,  in  the  forest 
region  or  along  such  shores  as  that  of  the 
N.  W.  coast,  where  cloudiness  was  the 
prevailing  atmospheric  condition. 

Signals  were  commonly  conveyed  by 
means  of  smoke,  fire,  or  the  movements 
of  men  either  mounted  or  on  foot.  Their 
most  frequent  purpose  was  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  game  or  of  danger,  or  to 
define  the  intentions  of  an  approaching 
party.  Signals  by  means  of  fires  built  at 
convenient  observation  points  were  most 
frequent  at  night  and  along  the  coast,  and 
were  usually  simple  alarm  fires,,  serving 
rather  to  announce  the  event  than  to  dis- 
close its  nature.  The  fire  might  mean 
the  stranding  of  a  whale  or  the  approach 
of  a  boatload  of  strangers,  and  the  watch- 
ers in  the  distantvilla^e  at  once  prepared 
for  either  emeivency,  according  to  their 
expectation.  If  they  were  on  the  look- 
out for  food  or  plunder  they  came  pre- 
§ared;  if  they  dreaded  an  enemy  they 
ed  until  they  thought  the  danger  had 
passed.  The  narratives  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers along  the  southern  coasts  make 
irequent  allusions  to  such  signal  fires. 
Methodsof  settingfire  to  an  enemv's  camp 
or  fortified  village  by  means  of  lighted 
combustibles  attached  to  arrows  were  in 
general  use  down  to  a  recent  period,  but 
the  statement  bv  one  author  that  the 
Sioux  had  an  elaborate  system  of  signal- 
ing at  night  by  means  of  fiery  arrows  re- 
qmres  confirmation. 

Smoke  signals  by  day  were  used  over  a 
wide  area  of  the  western  country,  and 
were  reduced  to  a  regular  system  by 
means  of  which  many  different  details  of 
information  could  be  conveyed  across 
miles  of  distance.  The  fire  was  built  on 
some  commanding  elevation,  the  com- 
bustible used  being  damp  grass,  weeds, 
cedar  tops,  or  some  similar  material  which 
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would  bom  slowly  and  throw  out  a  dense 
smoke.  The  fire,  after  haying  been 
lighted,  was  first  allowed  to  bum  for 
some  time  without  hindrance  until  it  was 
evident  or  probable  that  it  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  those  at  a  distance  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  The  signaler 
then  proceeded  with  the  message  by 
throwmg  his  blanket  over  the  smolder- 
ing pile  so  as  to  confine  the  smoke,  and 
then  withdrawing  it,  allowing  a  single 
balloon-like  puff  of  smoke  to  ascend 
toward  the  sky.  This  was  repeated 
again  and  again  until  by  the  number, 
length,  or  continued  succession  of  the 
smoke  pufb  the  watchers  in  camp  knew 
whether  buffalo  or  an  approaching  enemy 
had  been  discovered,  whether  they  must 
flee  for  safety,  or  hurry  with  all  speed  to 
the  attack  or  rescue.  The  signal  was  the 
more  surely  noted  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  were  almost  constantly 
on  the  watch  and  that  certain  commana- 
ing  lookout  points  in  the  neighborhood  of 
every  regular  campine  place  were  recog- 
nized as  regular  signal  stations.  Return- 
ing war  parties  among  the  Pima  and  some 
other  tnbes  of  that  region  were  accus- 
tomed to  give  advance  notice  of  the  num- 
ber of  scalps  taken  by  means  of  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  fires  built  within  view 
of  the  home  camp.  Among  the  Omaha 
the  returning  successful  war  party  sent 
up  smoke  signals  when  near  the  home 
camp,  while  on  coming  in  sight  of  their 
friends  the  number  of  warriors  lost  was 
indicated  by  having  the  same  number  of 
men  turn  successively  to  one  side  and 
drop  to  the  ground  (La  Flesche).  The 
Apache  sent  up  fire  signals  by  firing  the 
resinous  spines  on  the  tall  trunks  of  the 
nant  saguaro  cactus  (Ceretis  ffigantexu). 
The  timber  tribes  of  the  E.,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  similar  announcement  by 
means  of  the  long-drawn  scalp  halloo. 

Motion  signals  were  made  either  on 
horse  or  foot,  and  frequently  with  the 
aid  of  the  blanket  whicn  the  Indian  war- 
rior almost  always  wore  about  his  shoul- 
ders or  twisted  around  his  waist.  In 
many  cases,  as  has  been  said,  they  were 
simply  adaptations  from  the  ordinary 
sign  language,  and  were  frequently  ex- 
tremely picturesque  in  execution.  The 
ordinary  si^al  of  "discovery"  was  made 
b^  riding  in  a  circle,  not  because  the 
circle  in  itself  indicated  anything  in  this 
connection,  but  because  such  a  movement 
was  most  sure  to  be  distinguishable  from 
any  direction.  When  it  was  seen  from 
the  bustle  in  camp  to  have  attracted 
attention,  it  was  followed  by  the  specific 
signal  for  "buffalo"  or  "enemy,*'  the 
two  most  constant  ideas  in  the  mind  of 
the  western  nomad.  The  buffalo  sign 
might  be  made  to  do  duty  for  any  other 
large  game  or  even  in  late  times  for  a 


herd  of  range  cattle,  while  the  absence  of 
either  sign  after  the  discovery  signal  in- 
dicated the  proximity  of  a  friendly  party. 
The  "buffalo"  signal  was  made  by  hold- 
ing the  open  blanket  at  the  two  comers 
with  the  arms  outstretched  above  the 
head  and  gracefully  bringing  it  down 
toward  the  ground.  The  "enemy"  sig- 
nal was  made  by  confused  and  rapid  riding 
back  and  forth  after  the  first  discovery 
signal.  It  was  also  made  by  weaving  the 
outstretched  blanket  several  times  rapidly 
above  the  head.  Among  the  Omaha  and 
some  other  tribes  the  "oiscovery  "  signal 
was  made  by  riding  from  side  to  side,  or 
by  running  m  the  same  way,  if  on  foot, 
the  motion  being  known  by  terms  signi- 
fying approximately  "showing"  or  "zig- 
zagging. "  The  false  or  dishonest  making 
of  this  signal  was  severely  punished  (La 
Flesche ) .  The  *  *  alarm ' '  signal  was  made 
by  throwing  the  blanket  into  the  air  sev- 
eral times  in  quick  succession.  The  sig- 
nal for  "coast  clear"  was  given  by  gently 
waving  the  open  blanket  from  side  to  side 
in  front  of  the  body.  Returning  war 
parties  or  parties  of  scouts  often  with 
robe  or  blanlcet  signaled  success  or  failure, 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  number  of  men 
that  the  party  had  lost  Other  signals, 
more  or  less  easily  understood,  indicated 
"come,"  "halt,"  "friend,"  "defiance," 
etc.  On  those  accidental  occasions  where 
the  discoverer  was  without  either  horse 
or  blanket,  he  mightgi ve  the  alarm  from  a 
distance  by  throwing  up  handfuls  of  dust. 
The  Sioux,  and  perhaps  other  northern 
plains  tribes,  in  later  times  had  a  system 
of  heliograph  signals  by  means  of  mirrors. 

The  drum  signal,  for  calling  the  people 
together  on  ceremonial  occasions  and  for 
marking  the  changes  in  the  performance, 
was  probably  universal.  Signal  calls,  as 
the  "journey  halloo  "  of  an  expedition  on 
starting  out,  the  "scalp  halloo,"  the 
"death  halloo,"  etc.,  were  in  general  use 
among  the  Eastern  tribes.  On  Kodiak 
and  the  Aleutian  ids.  of  Alaska,  according 
to  Miss  A.  C.  Fletcher,  strangers  halted 
at  a  reco^ized  station  to  signal  to  the 
distant  village  and  then  sat  down  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  receiving  party, 
occupying  themselves  in  the  meantime  in 
fashioning  stone  lamps  from  material 
always  kept  on  deposit  at  such  places. 
Farther  s.  along  the  same  coast,  as  early 
as  1787,  explorers  noted  the  peace  signal 
made  from  an  approaching  canoe  by 
blowing  into  the  air  the  white  down 
feathers  of  the  eagle,  or  displaying  a  tuft 
of  white  feathers  from  a  pole  set  up  at 
the  head  of  the  canoe.  The  vanous 
social  signals,  used  by  children  at  play, 
by  lovers,  and  by  others  in  the  home 
camps,  were  too  diverse  for  description. 

Closely  akin  to  signals  were  the  various 
trail  marks  used  to  indicate  the  passing 
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of  a  traveler  or  party,  the  occurrerice  of 
some  notable  iDcident,  etc.  These  varied 
from  the  simple  bending  of  a  twig,  blaz- 
ing of  a  tree,  or  piling  of  stones,  to  the 
elaborate  pictograph  set  in  some  conspic- 
uous place,  or  the  symbolic  declaration 
of  war  among  the  £astem  tribes,  particu- 
larly in  the  Gulf  states,  by  setting  up  red- 
painied  arrows  along  the  trail  near  the 
enemy's  village,  along  with  the  totemic 
symbol  of  the  attacking  tribe,  or  leaving 
in  plain  view  a  red-painted  tomahawk 
with  a  scalp  attached.  (  j.  m.  ) 

Sign  language.  A  system  of  gestures 
in  use  by  the  Indians  of  the  plains  for 
intercommunication  among  tribes  speak- 
ing different  languages.  Traces  of  such 
a  system  have  been  found  among  the 
former  tribes  of  b.  United  States,  in 
the  Canadian  northwest,  and  in  Mexico, 
but  as  commonly  known  the  sign  lan- 
guage belongs  to  the  tribes  between  the 
Missouri  and  the  Rocky  mts.  and  from 
Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  s.  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  seems  never  to  have  extended  w.  of 
the  mountains,  excepting  among  the  Nez 
Percys  and  other  tribes  accustomed  to 
make  periodic  hunting  excursions  into 
the  plams,  nor  to  have  attained  any  high 
development  among  the  sedentary  tril^ 
in  the  eastern  timber  region,  being  super- 
seded in  these  sections  by  some  mother 
dialect  or  trade  jargon.  In  the  sreat 
treeless  area  of  the  plains,  stretching 
nearlv  2,000  m.  from  n.  to  s.  and  occu- 
pied by  tribes  of  many  different  stocks, 
all  constantlv  shifting  about  in  pursuit  of 
the  buffalo  nerds  and  thus  continually 
brought  into  friendly  meeting  or  hostile 
collision,  the  necessities  of  nomadic  life 
resulted  in  the  evolution  of  a  highly  de- 
veloped system  of  ^i^esture  communication 
which,  for  all  ordmary  purposes,  hardly 
fell  short  of  the  perfection  of  a  spoken 
language. 

In  its  evolution  the  sign  language  ap- 
pears to  have  followed  the  same  lines 
along  which,  according  to  the  theory  of 
most  philologists,  human  speech  devel- 
oped, viz,  a  gradual  progress  from  the 
representative  to  the  conventional,  from 
the  picture  to  the  arbitrary  symbol,  the 
sign  language,  however,  being  still 
chiefly  in  the  representative  or  panto- 
mimic stage.  It  mav,  in  fact,  be  de- 
scribed as  a  motional  equivalent  of  the 
Indian  pictograph,  the  conventional  sign 
being  usually  a  close  reference  to  the  pre- 
dominant characteristic  of  the  object  in 
shape,  habit,  or  purpose.  The  signs  are 
made  almost  entirely  with  the  hands, 
either  one  or  both.  Minor  differences 
exist,  like  dialects  in  spoken  languages, 
the  differences  being  naturally  greatest  at 
the  two  extremes  of  the  sign-language 
area,  but  even  with  these  slight  dissimi- 
larities a  Sioux  or  a  Black  foot  from  the 


upper  MiflBOuri  has  no  difficulty  in  com- 
municating with  a  visiting  Kiowa  or 
Comanche  from  the  Texas  border  on  any 
subject  from  the  negotiating  of  a  treaty 
to  the  recital  of  a  mythic  story  or  the 
telling  of  a  hunting  incident  The  claim 
of  any  particular  tribe  to  having  invented 
the  system  may  be  set  down  as  mere 
boasting,  but  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  the  Crows,  Cheyenne,  and  Kiowa 
are  most  expert  in  its  use;  and  the  tribes 
B.  and  w.  of  the  central  area,  ^iz,  the 
Omaha,  Kansa,  Osage,  and  others  near 
the  Missouri,  and  the  Ute  and  Shoshoni 
in  the  mountains,  know  less  of  it.  In 
fluent  grace  of  movement  a  conversation 
in  the  sign  language  between  a  Cheyenne 
and  a  Kiowa  is  the  very  poetry  of  motion. 
As  has  been  stated,  tne  signs  in  every 
case  are  founded  on  some  tangible  or 
symbolic  characteristic,  although  by  ab- 
breviation or  *' wearing  down,^'  as  in  a 
spoken  language,  the  resemblance  has 
frequentlv  been  obscured  and  conven- 
tionalized. Thus  the  sign  for  man  is 
made  by  throwing  out  the  hand,  back 
outward,  with  index  finger  extended  up- 
ward, apparently  having  reference  to  an 
old  root  word  in  many  Indian  languages 
which  defines  man  as  the  erect  animal. 
Woman  is  indicated  by  a  sweeping  down- 
ward movement  of  the  hand  at  the  side 
of  the  head,  with  fingers  extended  toward 
the  hair  to  denote  long  flowing  hair  or 
the  combing  of  flowing  locks.  A  white 
man  is  distinguished  as  the  hat  wearer, 
either  bv  drawing  the  index  finger  across 
the  forehead  or  by  clasping  the  foreheeul 
with  outstretched  thumb  and  index  fin- 
ffer.  For  Indian  the  speaker  rubs  the 
back  of  his  left  hand,  or,  perhaps,  his 
cheek,  with  the  palm  of  the  right  to  in- 
dicate a  person  wnose  skin  is  of  the  same 
color.  The  sign  having  obtained  this  con- 
ventional meaning,  it  may  be  used  equally 
by  a  white  man  to  convev  the  same  idea. 
E&ch  tribe  is  designated  by  a  special  sign 
combination,  usually  the  equivalent  of 
the  common  name  in  the  various  spoken 
languages.  Thus  for  Blackfoot  the  speaker 
touches  his  moccasin  and  then  rubs  his 
fingers  upon  something  black.  For  Ute  he 
makes  the  sign  for  black  man.  For  Paw- 
nee,  the  **Wolf  people"  of  the  Plains 
tribes,  he  throws  up  the  right  hand,  with 
two  fingers  apart  and  pomting  upward 
and  forward,  at  the  side  of  his  head,  to 
indicate  erect  ears  of  a  wolf,  following 
this  with  the  sign  for  man,  as  already 
explained.  Another  suggested  interpre- 
tation is  **Horn  people'*  from  a  peculiar 
.  scalp-lock  formerly  worn  by  the  Pawnee. 
A  tipi  is  shown  by  bringing  both  index 
fingers  together  like  an  inverted  V  (  a)>  to 
indicate  the  conical  shape  and  the  cross- 
ing of  the  poles.  An  ordinarv  house 
would  be  distinguished    by  adding  the 
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8i^  for  white  man.  The  buffalo^  and  in 
later  days  a  cow^  is  indicated  dv  crooking 
the  index  finger  at  the  side  of  the  head  to 
resemble  a  horn.  A  dog  is  indicated  by 
drawing  the  hand,  with  first  and  second 
finsers  spread  apart,  across  in  front  of  the 
body,  typifying  the  old  time  travois 
dragged  by  the  animal  when  used  as  a 
beast  of  burden. 

Eating  and  drinking  are  indicated  by 
signs  easily  intelligible.  Sleeping  is  indi- 
cated by  inclining  the  head  to  one  side, 
with  the  open  palm  held  just  below,  typi- 
fying the  recumbent  attitude  of  repose. 
As  days,  or  rather  nights,  are  counted  by 
''sleeps,''  the  same  si^  may  mean  a  day 
when  used  in  connection  with  enumera- 
tion, indicated  by  the  motion  of  counting 
upon  the  fingers.  In  the  same  way  cold  is 
indicated  by  a  shivering  movement  of  the 
clenched  hands  in  frontof  the  body,  andas 
Indians  count  years  by  winters  or  *  *  cold ' ' 
seasons,  it  signifies  also  a  year  in  another 
context.  The  hand  upright  and  turned 
upon  the  wrist,  with  fingers  apart  and 
extended,  indicates  the  question  sign,  and 
a  somewhat  similar  but  slower  gesture 
means  vaxdllationy  i.  e.  jnay  be. 

Reduced  to  action,  the  question,  **  How 
old  are  you?"  becomes  (1)  j)oint  finger 
at  subject=you;  (2)  cold  sign=wnrU<T, 
year;  (3)  counting  sign=nu7n6er;  (4) 
question  sign =fiow  many?  An  expert 
can  go  through  the  whole  movement  in 
about  the  time  required  to  put  the  spoken 
question,  with  the  advantage  that  he  can 
be  understood  by  an  Indian  of  any  lan- 
guage from  Canada  to  Texas. 

Some  signs  are  beautifully  symbolic. 
Thxia,  fatigue  is  shown  by  a  downward 
and  outward  sweep  of  the  two  hands  in 
front  of  the  body,  index  fingers  extended, 
giving  a  gesture-picture  of  utter  collapse. 
liad  is  indicated  oy  a  motion  of  throwing 
away;  truth  by  signs  for  straight  talk,  and 
falsehood  by  the  talk  sign,  with  another 
for  different  directions,  i.  e.  **  talking  two 
ways." 

Besides  the  hand  gestures,  there  is  also 
a  signal  system  for  communicating  on 
war  or  hunting  expeditions  by  means  of 
smoke,  waving  of  a  blanket,  riding  in  a 
circle,  etc.,  to  indicate  discovering  ene- 
mies, buffalo,  advance,  retreat,  etc.  See 
Signals, 

The  best  practical  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject is  Capt.  W.  P.  Clark's  Indian  Sign 
Language,  1885.  A  philosophic  and  com- 
parative presentation  is  given  by  Col. 
Garrick  Mallery  in  1st  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1881.  (j.  M.) 

Siguniktawak  ('inhabitants  of  C.  Chig- 
necto,'  from  sigunikt,  *foot  cloth,'  the 
native  name  of  the  cape).  A  Micmac 
band  on  a  reservation  near  Parrsborough, 
Cumberland  co. ,  Nova  Scotia.  The  num- 
ber connected  with  the  agency  was  95  in 
1909. 


Siguniktawak.  A  Micmac  band  in 
Pictou  CO.,  Nova  Scotia  (Rand,  Micmac 
Reading  Bk.,  81,  1875).  The  Micmac 
now  in  this  county  occupy  the  Fisher's 
Grant  and  Indian  Island  reserves  and 
numbered  174  in  1909. 

Sigwaahsohgwih.    See  Sequidongquee. 

Sihasapa  ( '  black  feet ',  so  called  because 
they  wore  black  moccasins).  A  small 
division  of  the  Teton  Sioux.  The  name, 
like  the  names  of  some  other  Teton  tribes, 
does  not  appear  to  have  come  into  notice 


PeZHI,  "0RA88,"  A  SIHA8APA  OR  BLACKFOOT  8I0UX 

until  a  recent  date,  no  mention  being 
made  of  it  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  Long,  or 
earlier  authorities.  Catlin  in  his  Letters 
and  Notes,  written  during  his  stay  among 
the  northwestern  Indians  (1832-39), 
mentions  the  Blackfoot  Sioux.  In  a 
note  to  De  Smet's  Letters  (1843)  they 
were  estimated  to  number  1,500.  Cul- 
bertson  (Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  141,  1851) 
estimated  the  tribe  at  450  lodges,  an 
exag^ration,  and  mentions  five  bands  or 
subtnbes,  but  does  not  locate  them.  It 
was    not   until  Gen.  Warren   and  Dr. 
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Hay  den  visited  their  cotintry  that  definite 
information  in  regard  to  them  was  ob- 
tained. The  former  Q856)  makes  the 
following  brief  notes:  ^'Sihasapas  filack- 
feet.  Haunts  and  homes  same  as  the 
Unkpapas;  number,  165  lodges.  These 
two  bands  have  very  little  respect  for  the 
power  of  the  whites.  .  .  .  Many  of 
the  depredations  along  the  Platte  are  com- 
mittea  by  the  Unkpapas  and  Sihasapas, 
whose  homes  are  ^rther  from  it  tnan 
those  of  any  other  of  the  Titonwans." 
Hayden  ( 1862)  says  that  they,  the  Hunk- 
papa  and  Sans  Arcs,  **  occupy  nearly  the 
same  district,  and  are  so  often  encamped 
near  each  other,  and  otherwise  so  con- 
nected in  their  operations,  as  scarcely  to 
admit  of  beins  treated  of  separately. 
That  part  of  me  country  under  their 
control  lies  along  the  Moreau,  Cannon- 
ball,  Heart,  and  Grand  rs.,  seldom  ex- 
tending very  hi^h  up  on  Grand  r.,  but  of 
late  years  reaching  to  the  Little  Missouri 
^in  North  Dakota].  Although  the  bands 
]ust  mentioned  are  often  stationed  near 
each  other,  they  are  sometimes  found 
several  days'  journey  apart,  and  each  is 
headed  by  its  own  chief."  His  estimate 
is  220  lodges.  Subsequently  the  Sibasapa 
were  gathered  partly  at  Cheyenne  River 
res.,  8.  Dak.,  and  partly  at  Standing  Rock 
res. ,  N.  Dak.  The  number  on  the  former 
in  1878  was  224,  and  on  the  latter  590,  a 
total  of  814.  They  are  no  longer  sepa- 
ratelv  reported.  J.  O.  Dorsey  mentions, 
the  following  bands:  1,  Sihasapakhcha; 
2,  Kanghishunp^naka;  3,  Glaglahecba; 
4,  Wazhazhe;  5,  Hohe;  6,  Wamnugbaoin. 
Swift  (1884)  gives  the  same  divisions, 
except  that  he  omits  Glaglahecba  and 
includes  Tizaptan.  The  first  and  third 
were  given  in  a  list  of  bands  by  Culbert- 
son  (1850),  who  enumerates  also  the 
Cuts,  Those  That  Camp  Next  To  The 
Last,  Tashunkeota,  and  DeviFs  Medicine- 
man Band. 

Blaokfeet— Oulbertson  inSmithson.  Rep.  1860, 105, 
1851.  BUokfoet  DakoUs.— Hayden,  EttiDog.  and 
PhUoI.  Mo.  Val..  290,  1862.  Blaok-feet  Sdoux.— 
De  Smet,  Letters,  23, 1843.  Blackfeet  Sioux. —Stan- 
ley in  Poole,  Among  the  Sioux,  app.,  232,1881. 
Blaokfaet  Tetoni.— Corliss,  Lacotah  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  107, 1874.  Blaokfoot  Dakotas.— Morgan  in 
N.  Am.  Rev.,  44,  Jan.  1870.  Blaekfoot  Sioax.— 
Catlin,  N.  Am.  Inds.,  i,  223, 1844.  Moh-to'-wa-to- 
U'-ni-o.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
290, 1862  (Cheyenne name).  8e-a'-a&-pa.— Morgan, 
Systems  of  Consang.,  284,  1871.  8e-a>h-ha-pa.— 
Brackett  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1876,  466, 1877.  Siha- 
•apa.— Riggs,  Dak.  Oram,  and  Diet.,  vii,  1862. 
8i-h£-aa-pa.— Brackett  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1876, 466, 
1877.  Sisapapa.— Blackmore  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Soc  Lond.,  I,  802, 1869  (misprint). 

Bihasapakheha  (Blackfeet  proper).  A 
Sibasapa  band. 

Blaok  footed  ones.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,  141,  1861.  Siha-sapa-qtoa.— Dorsey  in  16tb 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  219, 1897.  Bihaaapa-roa.-fiwift,  let- 
ter to  Dorsey,  18S4. 

Siliiiiii.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cai.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 


Biha.  The  Flower  or  Busb  clan  of  the 
Hopi,  q.  V. 

Sihu  wiikwft.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.E.,  583, 
1901  {toillwu = *  clan ' ) .  Si'-hii  wiin-wu. —Few  kes  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  404. 1894. 

Silmicom.  A  former  Ch umashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer.  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Bii  (SiU),  The  Ant  clans  of  the 
Eeresan  pueblos  of  Acoma,  Sia,  and  San 
Felipe,  N.  Mex.  Those  of  Acoma  and 
Sia  are  extinct.  The  forms  of  the  name 
thus  vary  in  pronunciation:  Acoma,  Si{- 
hdnoq**;  Sia,  Sfi-hdno;  San  Felipe,  Sif- 
hdno  (hdno,  etc.,  =  *people'). — Hodge  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  348,  1896. 
fZi-i.— Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19, 1894  (Sia 
form). 

Sjjaine.  A  tribe,  either  Tonkawan  or 
Coahuiltecan,  represented  in  considerable 
numbers  between  1719  and  1763  at  San 
Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  Texas.  It 
was  mentioned  as  early  as  1716  by  £spi- 
nosa,  who  encountered  some  of  its  mem- 
bers in  a  rancheria  in  central  Texas  witb 
Pama^a,  Papaya,   Xarame,  and    others 

iDiano,  MS.  m  Archivo  Gen.,  Prov. 
ntern.,  clxxxi).  In  1727  Rivera  listed 
them  as  a  tribe  of  Coahuila,  which,  if  he 
were  correct,  would  place  them  w.  of 
San  Antonio  (Diario,  leg.  2763,  1736). 
They  are  also  given  by  Orozco  y  .Berra 
as  a  Coahuila  tribe  (Geog.,  306,  1864), 
but  other  evidence  seems  rather  to  place 
them  farther  b. 

A  child  of  gentile  Sijames  was  baptized 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  as  early  as 
1719,  the  second  year  of  the  mission's 
existence  (Valero  Bautismos,  partida47, 
1719) .  Baptisms  of  members  of  the  tribe 
are  recorded  there  as  late  as  1761,  and 
burials  as  late  as  1763  (ibid.,  partida  1469; 
Entierros,  partida  1212).  Before  1740 
the  number  of  the  tribe  coming  to  the 
mission  was  small,  but  in  that  year  they 
entered  in  considerable  numbers,  appar- 
ently coming  with  the  Sana,  Mayeye, 
Emet,  Tuu,  Ervipiame,  Caguas  (Cavas), 
Zorquan,  and  others.  This  close  associa- 
tion with  the  tribes  named  is  an  indica- 
tion of  a  central  Texas  habitat  and  of 
Tonkawan  affiliation.  On  this  point  see 
Sana.  A  considerable  list  of  personal 
names  of  members  of  the  above  tribes 
has  been  preserved  and  will  probably 
make  it  possible  to  settle  definitely  their 
linguistic  affinity.  Names  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Sijame  tribe,  represented 
by  Spanish  orthography,  were  as  follows: 
Pererqueguita,  Amatmesat,  Teamo,  Cin- 
maiaia,  Apenujume,  Pautenejera,  Tecu- 
merea,  Ostaia,  Pozoa,  Maiaya,  Comeca- 
guagua,  and  Ameterajera.  All  but  the 
last  two  names  were  of  men  or  boys, 
these  two  being  of  women,  (h.  b.  b.  ) 
Oyame.— Valero  Bautismos,  partida  492,  1739  MS.  • 
Ogamet.— Morfi  (1777)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,    i.    611.     1886.      Hiiames.— Revillagigedo 


(1793),  ibid.  Bioxaoames.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog., 
302,  1864.  Sijame.— Espinosa,  Diario,  1716,  MS. 
Sizame.— Valero  Bautismos,   partida   114,   1722. 
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Zixame.— Valero  Bn- 
Z^aoM. —Valero  Bau- 


Z^aoM.— Ibid.,  831,  1781. 
tierros,  partida  182,  1732. 
tlsmos,  partida  626, 1741. 

Sikak.    See  Skunk. 

Sikanasankiaii  {SUkAnasla'nkH'an^ 

•small-black-bear  town*).  A  Tlingit 
town  of  the  Taku  people,  on  Taku  inlet, 
Alaska.  (j.  b.  s.) 

Sikitipao.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  In^s  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Siknakadi  ( *  people  of  Sinak ').  A  Tlin- 
git division  of  the  Wolf  phratry,  at  Wran- 
gell,  Alaska.  They  are  said  to  have  re- 
ceived their  name  from  a  place  called 
Sli-'nAx,  where  they  stopped  on  their  way 
from  the  n.  ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

Biok-naa-hulty.— Kane,  Wand.  In  N.  A.,  app.,  1859. 
Biknaq'a'di.— Boas.  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
26,  1889.  8  !ikiiaxa'd!.—S wanton,  field  notes, 
B.  A.  E.,  1904.  Silk-iiMhidl.— Krause.  Tlinkit 
Ind.,  120, 1885. 

Sikokitiimiks  ('black doors').  Aband 
of  the  Piegan  division  of  the  Siksika. 
Blaek  Doort.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
225,  1892.  Bi-kohM-tsim.— Hayden,  Ethuog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  264, 1862  (trana.  •  band  with  black 
doors').  Sik'-o-klt-iim-iks.— Grinnell,  op.  cit., 
209. 

Sikopokslmaiks  ('black-fat  roasters'). 
A  band  of  the  Piegan  division  of  the 
Siksika. 

Blaok  Fat  Boaatert.— Orinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  226,  1892.    Siko-pok'-u-maiks.— Ibid.,  209. 

Sikosnilak.  A  settlement  of  the  Siko- 
suilarmiut  Eskimo  e.  of  King  cape,  Baffin 
land. 

SikoraUaq.— Boas  In  6tb  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  421, 1888. 

Sikosailarmiat  ('inhabitants  of  the 
shore  without  an  ice  floe*).  An  Eskimo 
tribe  inhabiting  the  region  about  King 
cape,  s.  w.  Baffin  land.  They  are  settled 
in  two  places,  Nurata  and  Sikosuilak. 
BekoMlar.— Gilder,  Schwatka's  Search,  181.  1881. 
BekoMlar  InnuiU.— Nourse,  Am.  Explor.,  200, 1884. 
Siooiuilarmiut.— Boas  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc. 
Wash . ,  95, 1884.  Sikosoilanniut.— Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  421,  1888.  BiikoMoilar-miut.— Boas  in 
Deutsche  Geog.  Blatt,  viii,  no.  1, 1885. 

Slksahpnniks  ( '  black  blood '  )•     A  band 
of  the  Kainah  division  of  the  Siksika. 
Blaokblood.— Grinnell.  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  209, 
1892.    Siki-ah'-pun-iks.— Ibid. 

Siksatok.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
groups  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhab- 
ited. 

Siksika  (*  black  feet%  from  siksinam 
'  black ' ,  ka  the  root  of  oqkatsh  *  foot ' .  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  disputed,  but  it  is 
commonly  believed  to  have  reference  to 
the  discoloring  of  their  moccasins  by  the 
ashes  of  the  prairie  fires;  it  may  possibly 
have  reference  to  black- painted  moccasins, 
such  as  were  worn  by  the  Pawnee,  Siha- 
sapa,  and  other  tribes).  An  important 
Algonquian  confederacy  of  the  northern 
plains,  consisting  of  three  subtribes,  the 
Siksika  proper  or  Black  feet,  the  Kainah  or 
Bloods,  ana  the  Piegan,  the  whole  body 
being  popularly  known  as  Blackfeet.  In 
close  alliance  with  these  are  the  Atsina 
and  the  Sarsi. 


Within  the  recent  historic  period,  until 
gathered  upon  reservations,  the  Black- 
feet  held  most  of  the  immense  territory 
stretching  almost  from  North  Saskatche- 
wan r.,  Canada,  to  the  southern  head- 
streams  of  the  Missouri  in  Montana,  and 
from  about  Ion.  105**  to  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  mts.  A  century  earlier,  or  about 
1790,  they  were  found  by  Mackenzie  oc- 
cupying the  upper  and  middle  South  Sas- 
katchewan, witn  the  Atsina  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  same  stream,  both  tribes 
being  apparently  in  slow  migration  toward 
the  N.  w.  (Mackenzie,  Voy.,  Ixx-lxxi, 
1801).  This  would  make  them  the  van- 
guard of  the  Algonquian  movement  from 
the  Red  r.  country.  •  With  the  exception 
of  a  temporary  occupancy  by  invading 
Cree,  this  extreme  northern  r^on  has 
always,  within  the  historic  period,  been 
held  by  Athapascan  tribes.  The  tribe  is 
now  settled  on  three  reservations  in  Al- 
berta, Canada,  and  one  in  n.  w.  Montana, 
about  half  being  on  each  side  of  the  inter- 
national boundary. 

So  far  as  history  and  tradition  go,  the 
Blackfeet  have  been  roving  buf&ilo 
hunters,  dwelling  in  tipis  and  shifting 
periodically  from  place  to  place,  without 
permanent  habitations,  without  the  pot- 
tery art  or  canoes,  and  without  agricul- 
ture excepting  for  the  sowing  and  ^th- 
ering  of  a  species  of  native  tobacco.  They 
also  gathered  the  camas  root  in  the  foot- 
hills. Their  traditions  go  back  to  a  time 
when  they  had  no  horses  and  hunted  their 
game  on  foot;  but  as  early  as  Mackenzie's 
time,  before  1800,  they  already  had  many 
horses,  taken  from  tribes  farther  to  the 
s.,  and  later  they  became  noted  for  their 
great  horse  herds.  It  is  entirely  proba- 
ble that  their  spread  over  the  plains 
region  was  due  largely  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  horse,  and,  aoout  the  same  time,  of 
the  gun.  They  were  a  restless,  aggressive, 
and  predatory  people,  and,  excepting  for 
the  Atsina  and  Sarsi,  who  livcii  under 
their  protection,  were  constantly  at  war 
with  all  their  neighbors,  the  Cree,  Assini- 
boin,  Sioux,  Crows,  Flatheads,  and  Kute- 
nai.  While  never  regularly  at  war  with 
the  United  States,  their  general  attitude 
toward  Americans  in  the  early  days  was 
one  of  hostility,  while  maintaining  a 
doubtful  friendship  with  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Co. 

Their  culture  was  that  of  the  Plains 
tribes  generally,  although  there  is  evi- 
dence of  an  earlier  culture,  approximately 
that  of  the  Eastern  timber  tnbes.  The  3 
main  divisions  seem  to  have  been  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  each  having  its 
own  Sundance,  council,  and  elective  head- 
chief,  although  the  Blackfeet  proper  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  original  nucleus. 
Each  of  the  3  was  subdivided  into  a  num- 
ber of  bands,  of  which  Grinnell  enumer- 
ates 45  in  all.    It  has  been  said  that  these 
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bands  were  gentes,  but  if  so,  their  gentile 
character  is  no  longer  apparent  There 
is  also  a  military  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tion, similar  to  that  existing  in  other 
Plains  tribes,  known  among  the  Blackfeet 
as  the  Ikunuhkahlsif  or  '  AH  Comrades/ 
and  consisting  formerly,  according  to 
Grinnell,  of  at  least  12  orders  or  societies, 
most  of  which  are  now  extinct.  They 
have  a  great  number  of  dances — reli^ous, 
war,  and  social — besides  secret  societies 
for  various  purposes,  together  with  manv 
"  sacred  bundles,**  around  each  of  which 
centers  a  ritual.  Practically  every  adult 
has  also  his  personal  *  *  medicine. ' '  Both 
sexes  may  be  members  of  some  societies. 
Their  principal  deities  are  the  Sun,  and  a 
supernatural  being  known  as  Napi,  *01d 
Man,'  who  may  be  an  incarnation  of  the 
same  idea.  The  dead  are  usually  depos- 
ited in  trees  or  sometimes  laid  away  in 
tipis  erected  for  the  purpose  on  promi- 
nent hills. 

As  usual,  many  of  the  early  estimates 
of  Blackfoot  population  are  plainly  un- 
reliable. The  best  appears  to  be  that  of 
Mackenzie,  who  estimated  them  about 
1790  at  2,250  to  2,500  warriors,  or  perhaps 
9,000  souls.  In  1780-81,  in  1837-38,  m 
1845,  in  1857-58,  and  in  1869  they  suffered 
great  losses  by  smallpox.  In  1864  they 
were  reduced  by  measles,  and  in  1883-84 
some  600  of  those  in  Montana  died  of  sheer 
starvation  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
extinction  of  the  buffalo  coincident  with 
a  reduction  of  rations.  The  oflScial  In- 
dian report  for  1858  gave  them  7,300  souls, 
but  another  estimate,  quoted  by  Hayden 
as  having  been  made  **  under  the  most 
fovorable  circumstances ' '  about  the  same 
time,  gives  them  2,400  warriors  and  6,720 
souls.  In  1909  they  were  oflBcially  re- 
ported to  number  in  all  4,635,  viz:  Black- 
foot  agency,  Alberta,  795;  Blood  agency, 
Alberta,  1,174;  Piegan  agency,  Alberta, 
471 ;  Blackfoot  agency  ( Piegan ) ,  Montana, 
2,195. 

Consult  Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
1892;  Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  1862;  SchuJtz,  My  Life  as  an  Indian, 
1907;  Wissler  (1)  in  Ontario  Archseol. 
Rep.  for  1905, 1906,  (2)m  Anthr.  Pap.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  v,  pt  1, 1910.  (j.  m.) 
Ah-hi'-ti-pe.— Morgan,  Consang.  and  Affln.,  289, 
1871  (former  name  for  themselves;  trans.  *  blood 
people ' ).  Ayatohinini.— Baraga,  Eng.-Otch.DIct., 
29,  1878  (Chippewa  name).  Ayitohiyiniw.— La- 
combe,  Diet.  Langue  Cris,  325,  1864  ('stranger,' 
*  alien,'  'enemy':  Greename  for  Siksika,  Bloods, 
and  Piegan).  Beaux  Eommes.— Dobbs,  Hudson 
Bay,  35, 1744.  Blaokfeet— Writer  of  1786  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  8.,  Ill,  24,  1794.  Blackfoot.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov..  58,  1806.  Oarme- 
neh.— Crow  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Crow  name). 
Ohoch-Eatit.— Maximilian,  Trav^  ii,  247,  1841 
( Arikara name ) .  Chokitapia.— L' Heoreux  in  Jour. 
Anthr.  Inst.,  Q.  B.,  162.  Noy.  1885.  OnskoBtah- 
waw-t^sseetuok.— Franklin,  Joum.  Polar  Sea,  97, 
1824.  B-oh!p4-t4.— Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts., 
n,  Ixxix,  1823  (Crow  name).  Erohipeetoy.— <3al- 
latin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  u,  877,   1836 


(Crow  name).  High-minded  people.— Morgan, 
Oonsang.  and  AflBn.,  289,  1871.  Iih-te-plt'-e.— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  402, 1862 
( Crow  name) .  Iiei-Ghupieha. —Maximilian ,  Trav. , 
II,  234. 1841  (Hidatsa  name;  French  form).  laai- 
Bohiimseha.— Ibid.  (Hidatsa  name;  German  form). 
ItaiaiUia.— Matthews,  Hidatsa  Inds., 217, 1877  (Hi- 
datsa name) .  1  tsi «(  pi  ia.— Ibid.,  162  ( Hidatsa 
name:  '  black  feet,'  from  Hpiia  'black,'  and  U$i 
'foot').  It-s^siL-pA-shi.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky 
Mts.,  n,  Ixxxiv,  1823  (Hidatsa  name).  Katoe.— 
Wilson,  Rep.  on  N.  W.  Tribes  to  Brit.  A.  A.  8.11, 
1888  (Sarsi  name) .  Karwi'-na-han.— Hayden,  Eth- 
nog. and  PhUol.  Mo.  Val.,  826. 1862  ( '  black  people' : 
Arapahoname).  Makadewaaa-seldok.— Gatschet, 
Qjibwa  M5.,  B.  A.  £.,  1882  (Chippewa  name). 
]|jUiiakata'waiia-u'ti'-ak.-Oat8chet,  Fox  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Fox  name).  Mkatewetitita.— 
Oatschet,  Shawnee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Shaw- 
nee name;  pi.  Mkatewetitetchki).  Mnkkudda 
Ositrnmag,— Tanner  Narr..  316,  1830  (Ottawa 
name).  Hetsepoyi.— Hale  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  8. 
1886, 707,  1886  (*  people  who  speak  one  language ': 
name  sometimes  used  by  the  confederacy) .  Pah- 
kee.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i.  408, 1814  (Sho- 
shoni  name).  Pafk.— Gebow,  Snake  Vocab.,  7, 
1868.  Par'-keeh.— Stuart,  Montana;AH  It^Is,  28, 1865. 
Patas-negras.— Baniero,  OJeadasobre  Nuevo  Mex- 
ico, app.,  10,  1832.  Pawkeee.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Exped.,  I,  418,  1814.  Pelki.— (^bow.  Snake  Vo- 
cab., 7,  1868.  Pieds-Boin.— De  Smet,  Miss.,  84, 
1844.  Pike.— Oebow,  Snake  Vocab.,  7, 1868  (Sho- 
shoni  name).  Po'-o-maa.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
PhUol.Mo.  Val.. 290,1862  ( 'blanketswhitened  with 
earth':  Cheyenne  name).  Biha'ntla.— A. F. Cham- 
berlain, infn,  1903  ('  bad  people' :  Kutenai  name). 
SAketApike.  —McLean,  Inds. ,  130, 1889.  Basitka.— 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  688,  1857.  8at-sia- 
qua.— Robinson,  Gt.  Fur  Land,  187, 1879.  Batsi- 
kaa.— Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  219, 1846.  Baw- 
ketakix.— Hale  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.  1885, 707, 1886 
('men  of  the  plains':  name  sometimes  used  by 
themselves).  Baxoe-koB-koon.— Franklin,  Joum. 
Polar  Sea,  97,  1824.  B'ohko^.— Mengarini,  Kalis- 
pelm  Diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Kalispel  name;  abbre- 
viated form).  B'chkodehin.— Ibid.  ( Kalispel  name, 
from  kodi, '  black ' ) .  Bchwar^iiseige.  — Gilssef eld , 
map,1797.  Beksekai.— Maximilian,Trav..245,1843. 
Bioa'M.— Dorsey,  Kansas  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882 

iKansa  name).  Bi-ha'-sa-pa.— Ckx)k,  Yankton 
18.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  ( '  black  feet ' :  Yankton 
name).  Bikoitano.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  125.  1902. 
Biksekai.— Maximilian,  Trav.,  245,  1843.  Bik-ei- 
ka'.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  284, 
1862.  BUu^ai.— Maximilian  (1839)  quoted  by 
Hayden,  Ibid.,  256.  Sikskekoanak.— Hale,  Ethnol. 
and  Philol.,  219. 1846.  Bitkeas.-^hooIcraf t.  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  252,  1858.  Bix-he-kie-koon.— Henry, 
MS.  vocab.,  1808.  Bixikau'a.— Tims,  Blackfoot 
Gram,  and  Diet.,  112,  1889.  Bkuaiehftii.— Gat- 
schet,  Okinagan  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  ('black 
foot':  Salish  name).  Btxnaix''*— Ibid,  ('black': 
Okinagan  name).  Toiikonko.— Mooney  in  17th 
RepTs.  A.  E.,  I,  426,  1898  ('black  legs':  Kiowa 
name).  Tuhn'vti-Miokat.  —  Gatschet,  Coman- 
che MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Comanche  name, 
from  tuMvU  'black').  Wateni'hte.^Gatschet, 
Arapaho  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Arapabo  name). 
Tatche^thlnyoowuo.— Richardson  quoted  by 
Franklin,  Joum.  Polar  Sea,  96, 1824  ('strangers^: 
Cree  name  for  several  tribes,  including  the 
Siksika). 

Biksika.  A  tribe  of  the  Siksika  confed- 
ersLcy  (q.  v. ) .  They  now  live  on  a  reservar 
tion  in  Alberta,  Canada,  on  upper  Bow  r., 
and  are  officially  known  as  the  Running 
Rabbit  and  Yellow  Horse  bands.  They 
were  divided  into  the  following  subtribei 
or  bands:  Aisikstukiks,  Apikaiyiks,  £mi- 
tahpahksaiyiks,  Motahtosiks,  Puhksinah- 
mahyiks,  Saiyiks,  SiksinokakSjTsiniktsis- 
tipoyiks.    Pop.  942  in  1902,  795  in  1909. 

Biksinokaki  ( *  black  elks ' } .  A  subtribe 
or  band  of  the  Kainah  division  of  the 
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Siksika  or  Blackfeet,  and  also  of  the 
Sikeika  proper. 

BUck  Blks.— Orinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
206,209,1892.  Bik-dno'-lud-iks.— Hayden.Etbnog. 
and  Pbilol.  Mo.  Val.,  264, 1862.  Bikft-in'-o-kaks.— 
Qrlnnell,  op.  clt. 

Sikiinokaki.  A  sabtribe  or  band  of  the 
Siksika. 

Bikft-in'-o-kaka.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
208,1892. 

Siktokkii.  A  town  of  the  Ahousaht 
Nootka  on  the  n.  arm  of  Clayoquot  sd., 
Vancouver  id.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Admiral  Denham  in  Oct  1864  in  punish- 
ment for  the  killing  of  the  crew  of  the 
trading  schooner  Kingfisher. 
Sik-tok-ki«.— Sproat.  Savage  life,  197, 1868. 

Sikntiipnmaikt  ('black  patched  mocca- 
sins'). A  band  of  the  Piegan  division  of 
the  Siksika  or  Blackfeet. 
Blaek  Patehed  Moeoasiaa.—Qrinnell.  Blackfoot 
Lodge  Tales,  225. 1S92.  Si-ka'-tsi-po-maks.— Hay- 
den.  Ethnog.  and  Phllol.  Mo.  Val.,  264, 1862  (trans. 
*  band  with  black  patched  moccasins ' ).  Uk-uf  • 
si-ptun-aiks.— Qrinnell,  op.  cit,  209. 

Sikwaji.    See  Seqmya. 

Sikjaohi.  The  name  of  two  distinct  Yel- 
low Bird  clans  of  the  Hopi,  one  belonging 
to  the  Kachina,  the  other  to  the  Kokop 


fii-kya'-toi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  89, 1891. 
Bikyatoi  wiawd.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
584,  1900.  8i-kyatoi wiii-wii.— Fewkes  In  Am. 
Anthr.,  vii,  404, 1894. 

Sikyataiyo.  The  Yellow  Fox  clan  of  the 
Hopi. 

Si-kah-ta-ya.— Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mishongnovi 
Ceremonies,  175,  1902.  BikihUyo.— Vothruopi 
Proper  Names,  105,  1905.  Sikyataiyo  wiaw&— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  684. 1900.  Si-kya'- 
tai-yo  wiia-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vn,  408, 
1894. 

Sikyatki  ('yellow  house*).  A  prehis- 
toric pueblo  of  the  Firewood  (Kokop) 
people  of  the  Hopi,  situated  on  two  rocky 
knolls  at  the  b.  base  of  the  Walpi  mesa 
of  Tusayan,  n.  e.  Arizona.  According  to 
tradition  it  was  built  by  the  Fire- 
wood clans  after  the  abandonment  of 
their  pueblo  of  Tebugkihu,  and  in  turn 
was  destroyed  by  warriors  from  Walpi 
and  poesibljr  from  other  Hopi  pueblos. 
See  Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  396,  406, 
1894,  and  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  631-744, 
1898;  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  20, 
1891. 
Bi-ki'k-L— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  v,  10, 1892. 

Bilela  ( T^a^'lU-a) .  A  former  village  of 
the  Kuitsh  on  lower  Umpqua  r.,  w.  Oreg. 
Mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1806  as 
a  tribe  of  1,200. 

Isallwt.— Galrdner  (1835)  in  Jour.  Geog.  8oc. 
Lond.,  XI,  256,  1841.  Bahlalah.— McVickar.  Hist. 
Expod.  Lewis  and  Clark,  11.383.1842.  Bhalalaha.— 
Lewisand Clark.  Exped.,  ii.  119. 1814.  Shallalah.— 
Ibid..  474.  Bilela.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in.  231. 1890.  Taaia.— Hale.  Ethnol.  and  PhUol., 
221, 1846.  T»'a'-lil-a.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore. III.  231. 1890.  Tsan tohaOila amim.— Gatnchet, 
Lakmiut  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  105  (Lakmiut-Kalapuya 
name  for  Indians  at  mouth  of  Umpqua  r.). 

Bilets.  A  fonner  Salishan  tribe  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  in  n.  w.  Oregon. 
It  was  the  southernmost  Salishan  tribe  on 
the  coast.     Latterly  the  name  was  ex- 


tended to  designate  all  the  tribes  on  the 
Siletz  res.  in  Oregon,  which  belong  to  the 
Athapascan,  Yakonan,  Kusan,  Takilman, 
8hastan,  and  Shahaptian  linguistic  fami* 

Gel«tM.~Gibhe.  MS.  Notee,  B.  A.  E.,  18M.  VeM- 
litoh.--^airdner  (1835)  in  Jonr.  Geog.  8oc.  Lond., 
XI,  255. 1841.  8ai-l«to'.— Dorsey,  Tutn  MS.,  B.  A. 
£.,  1884.  Bai-Uto'-Io-me'-^diint.— Dorsey,  NaltOn 
neiOnn€  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1884.  Sllets.— Dor- 
sey (1884)  in  Jour.  Am.  Folklore,  iii.  227,  1890. 
Tsa  BhnMsh  am£m.— Gatschet,  Lakmiut-Kalapuya 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  105  (Lakmiut  name). 

Bilimaitat.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  PuHsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18.  1861. 

Bilimi.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purisima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — ^Taylorin  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Bilino.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Biltone.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 
1861. 

BUiwihi.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
on  Santa  Rosa  id.,  coast  of  California,  r. 
of  the  harbor. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A  E.,  1884. 

Bilkhkemeohetatnn  ( SU^-qke-me^-tce-ta^- 
iHn).  A  band  or  village  of  the  Chasta- 
costa  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  234, 
1890. 

Billangnayas.  A  tribe  given  by  Rivera 
in  1727  and  by  Orozco  y  Berra  in  1864  as 
natives  of  Coahuila  (Rivera,  Diario,  leg. 
2763,  1736;  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  306, 
1864). 
Biyaafoayaa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  op.  cit.    - 

Billery.  A  Jesuit  mission  village  estab- 
lished in  1637  on  St  Lawrence  r.,  a  few 
miles  above  Quebec,  Canada.  The  Al- 
gonkin  and  Montagnais  were  first  gath- 
ered there  and  were  joined  at  the  close 
of  King  Philip's  war  in  1679  by  Abnaki 
from  Kennebec  r.  in  Maine  in  such  num- 
bers that  it  soon  became  virtually  an  Ab- 
naki village.  In  1683-85  the  inhabitants 
removed  to  St  Francis,  and  the  village  was 
deserted.  (j.  m.J 

Kamiakwawancaehit.— Vetromile  in  Me.  Hist.  8oc. 
Coll.,  VI,  213,  1859  ('where  they  catch  salmon 
with  the  spear':  Abnaki  name}.  Boiller.— La- 
hontan  (1703)  quoted  by  Richardson,  Arct.  Ex- 
ped., II,  39  1861.  Bilem.— Jfifferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt 
1,  map,  1761  (misprint).  Billerie.— Doc.  of  17&9 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  1037,  1868.  BiUery.— 
Denonville  (1687).  ibid.,  ix.864. 1865.  Bt.  JoMph.— 
Vetromile,  op.  cit.  (mission  name).  Byllery.— 
Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt.  1, 10. 1761. 

Bilongkoyo.  A  former  Maidu  village  at 
Quincy,  Plumas  co.,  Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  xvii,  map,  1905. 

Bilpoponemew.  A  {former  Chumashan 
village  at  San  Antonio,  about  4  m.  from 
Santa  Barbara  mission,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 
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Silver.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery 
silver  had  not  come  into  general  use 
among  the  aborigines  n.  of  Mexico.  The 
native  metal  is  K>und  sparingly  in  many 
localities,  notably  in  small  bits  in  direct 
association  with  native  copper  in  the  L. 
Superior  region,  from  wnich  source  a 
limited  supply  probably  was  obtained. 
Finds  of  objects  of  silver  in  the  older 
mounds  are  rare.  An  interesting  occur- 
rence of  silver  in  a  mound  in  Pickaway 
CO.,  Ohio,  is  mentioned  by  Fowke.  In  a 
stone  box,  3}  in.  long  and  3  in.  deep, 
made  of  the  halves  of  two  concretions 
fitted  together,  were  five  nusgets  of  silver 
about  the  size  of  small  walnuts.  Three 
were  coated  with 
black  paint  and  2 
with  reddish  ocher. 
Prof.  Putnam  de- 
scribes a  number 
of  objects  of  copper 
from  the  Turner 
mound,  in  Hamil- 
ton CO.,  Ohio,  plated 
with  thin  sheets 
of  silver;  and  Dr 
Thomas  illustrates 
2  small,  neatly  cut 
objects  of  sheet  sil- 
ver which  were  found  wrapped  about  a 
bit  of  cane  along  with  a  burial  in  a  mound 
in  Warren  co. ,  ra.  An  interesting  find  of 
silver-plated  objects  in  connection  with 
a  burial  is  described  by  Dr  S.  P.  Hildreth 
and  quoted  by  Squier.  These  consisted 
of  large  circular  bosses  com- 
posed of  copper  overlaid 
with  a  thick  plating  of  silver 
on  a  ribbed  plate  of  silver 
2  in.  in  breadth  and  6  in 
length.  Hildreth  regarded 
these  as  probably  part  of  a 
sword  scabbard,  but  it  is 
more  likely  that  they  are 
aboriginal  ornaments.  A  number  of  disks 
and  tablets  of  thin  sheet  silver  and  some 
other  objects  have  been  found  in  Florida, 
but  it  is  believed  that  in  the  main  they 
are  recent,  the  metal  having  been  derived 
from  foreign  sources — either 
from  Europe  direct  or  from 
vessels  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Florida  on  the  homeward 
voyage  from  Mexico.  It  is 
observed  that  some  of  these 
iROQooie  objects  are  alloyed  with  cop- 
per and  gold  in  different  pro- 
portions, and  this  is  confirmative  of 
western  origin,  alloys  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  being  common  in  middle  America. 
Home  of  the  native  tribes,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  whites,  have  turned  their 
attention  to  silver  working,  and  the  Na- 
vaho  and  some  of  the  Pueblos  in  Arizona 
and-  New  Mexico,  employing  methods 


FROM  ARKANSAS 
MOUND 


learned  from  the  Mexicans,  make  many 
objects  of  use  and  ornament.  The  Iro- 
quois, and  the  Haida  and  other  N.  W. 
coast  tribes  are  also  skilful  metal  workers, 
producing  many  tasteful  ornaments,  such 
as  bracelets  and  pendants  ornamented 
with  engravings  of  mythical  subjects. 
Silver  was  early  introduced  by  colonial 
traders,  and  objects  of  this  metal  of 
European  make  are  frequently  found  in 
the  mounds,  as  well  as  on  village  sites 
in  many  sections  of  the  country.  These 
include  necklaces,  bracelets,  brooches, 
lockets,  rings,  and  especially  crosses. 
See  MetcU'Workf  Ornament. 

Consult  Beauchamp  in  Bull.  73,  N.  Y. 
State  Mus.,  1903;  Cuhn  in  Museum  Notes, 
Brooklyn  Inst,  in,  no.  7,  1908;  Douglas 
in  Am.  Antiq.,  vii,  no.  3,  1885;  Fowke, 
Archseol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Harrington, 
Iroquois  Silverwork,  Anthr.  Pap.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  i,  pt  vi,  1908;  Jones, 
Antiquities  of  Southern  Indians,  1873; 
Kunz  in  Am.  Antiq.,  ix,  no.  4,  1887; 
Matthews  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1883; 
Niblack  in  Nat  Mus.  Rep.  1888,  1890; 
Putnam  in  16th  Rep.  Peabody  Mus.,  1884; 
Ran,  Archaeol.  Coll.  Nat  Mus.,  1876; 
Squier,  Antiquities  of  N.  Y.  and  the 
West,  1851;  Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1894.  (w.  H.H.) 

Silver  Bay.  A  summer  camp  of  the  Sitka, 
on  Baranof  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  39  in  1880. — 
Petroff  in  Tenth  Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

Silver  Blaff.  A  former  Yuehi  vill^:e 
on  Savannah  r.  in  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C., 
probably  identical  with  Cofitacliiqui  of 
the  De  Soto  narratives. — Georgia  tract 
(1740)  in  Force,  Tracts,  i,  6,  1836. 

Simaomo.  A  central  Texas  tribe  or 
group,  apparently  Tonkawan,  freouently 
mentionea  by  the  Spaniards  under  the 
name  of  Cantona,  or  some  variation  of 
this  name,  in  the  later  17th  and  early 
18th  century  records,  but  suddenly  dis- 
appearing thereafter.  It  is  quite  probably 
a  tribe  known  in  later  times  by  some 
other  name,  and  one  document  seems  to 
connect  it  with  the  Yojuane  (q.  v.). 
The^  are  apparently  distinct  from  the 
Indians  referred  to  by  the  French  writers 
as  Canohatinno  (see  Kanohatino),  for  the 
latter  were  hostile  to  the  Hasinai 
(Caddo),  which  evidently  was  not  the 
case  with  the  Simaomo. 

The  Cantona  were  definitely  mentioned 
by  Massanet  in  1691  as  one  of  the  tribes 
living  E.  of  Arroyo  del  Cibolo  and  speak- 
ing a  language  different  from  that  of  the 
Coahuiltecan  tribes  to  the  w.  of  that 
stream  (Diario,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia,  XXVII,  98).  Tribes  mentioned 
in  the  same  connection  were  the  Sanas, 
Emet,  and  Cavas.  In  the  same  year  Jesus 
Marfa,  missionary  among  the  Nabedacbe 
(q.  V. ),  included  the  tribe,  which  he  called 
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the  Cantaohaona,  in  his  Hat  of  Texas,  or 
''allies,"  livine  s.  w.  of  his  mission  on  the 
Neches  (Relaci6n,  MS. ).  In  1692  it  was 
proposed  by  Don  Grc^rio  de  Salinas, 
who  had  crossed  Texas  four  times,  that 
the  missionaries  among  the  Nabedache 
should  retire  to  the  Colorado  and  induce 
that  tribe  to  settle  between  the  Colorado 
and  the  Brazos  ''with  theCantona  nation, 
which,  for  another  name,  is  called  Sima- 
omo.  They  are  a  lai^  nation  and  are 
friends  of  these  [Nabedache]  .  .  .  They 
are  together  most  of  the  year  huntine 
buffalo,  for  which  this  is  the  center'^ 
(Salinas,  Compendio  de  puntos,  etc., 
1692,  MS.).  In  1692  the  Cantona  were 
met  on  the  Colorado  by  Terdn  (autos  of 
the  Ter^  Expedition,  MS.).  In  1693 
Joseph  Urrutia,  later  captain  at  San  An- 
tonio, was  left  disabled  at  the  Colorado  r. 
when  the  Spaniards  ret  ired.  Being  found 
by  a  body  of  "Cantujaun^,  Toos,  and 
Yemes  [Emets],*'  he  was  rescued  by  the 
great  chief  Cantuiaund,  and  taken  to  his 
rancheria,  where  he  lived  7  years,  becom- 
ing head-chief  in  their  wars  with  the 
Apache,  against  whom,  he  claimed,  he 
sometimes  led  10,000  or  12,000  men  (Ur- 
rutia to  the  Viceroy,  July  4,  1733,  MS.). 
Information  recorded  in  1709  connects 
the  names  Cantona  and  Simaomo  with 
Yojuane.  In  April  of  that  year  Fr.  San 
Buenaventura  y  Olivares  and  Fr.  Isidro 
Felix  de  Espinosa  were  visited  at  the 
Colorado  by  a  band  of  Indians  composed 
mainly  of  "Yojuan,**  with  some  "Si- 
momo"  and  "Tusolivi.'*  Among  them 
was  the  old  Cantona  chief  known  to  the 
Spaniards  since  1691,  whom  Espinosa  now 
calls  ' '  the  chief  Canttona' '  and  *  *  the  chief 
of  the  Yojuanes,  called  Canttona*'  (Diary, 
1709,  MS.).  From  this  it  would  seem 
that  the  tnbe  formerly  known  as  Cantona 
had  been  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
principal  chief,  which  was  a  common 
practice  with  the  Spaniards.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  can  not  fail  to  note  the 
resemblance  between  the  last  part  of  the 
name  Cantujaond  and  the  tribal  name 
Yojuan.  The  missionaries  made  a  visit 
to  the  rancheria  of  these  tribes,  which 
was  near  by,  and  estimated  its  popula- 
tion at  2,500.  They  were  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Hasinai,  to  whom  they 
af^reed  to  carry  a  message  (Espinosa,  op. 
at.).  In  1716  Espinosa  met  Cantona 
Indians  in  a  rancheria  near  the  Brazos, 
with  members  of  numerous  other  tribes 
(Diary,  entries  for  June  10-13).  Except 
for  the  iMiptism  of  one  Cantona  Indian  in 
1725  at  the  Ervipiame  mission,  this  is  the 
last  we  hear  of  the  tribe  under  that  name, 
though  their  old  associates,  the  Emet, 
Too,  Sanos,  Cavas,  and  others  are  known 
much  later.  The  passage  in  the  diary  of 
Espinosa,  cited  above,  and  the  statement 
of  Urrutia,  cause  one  to  wonder  if  the 


(h.  e.  B.) 
5,  MS.    GanUu- 


Cantona  were  not  a  branch  of  the  Yo- 

t'uane  more  frequently  heard  of  farther  n. 
>ut  who  entered  the  San  Xavier  missions 
in  this  region  in  1749. 
Oantaaiud.— Valero  Baptisms,  1725, 
haona.— Jesus  Maria,  Relacl6n,  12. 1691,  MS.  Can- 
tona.—Massanet,  Diary,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
XXVII,  98,  1691,  MS.  Oanton^es,  Espinoaa  (1716), 
op.  dt  OantqJiuuiUu— Urrutia  (1738),  op.  cit  Can- 
tona.—Ter&n,De9cripci6n(  1692)  in  Mem.de  Nueva 
Espafia,  XXVII,  29, 42,  MS.  Simaomo.— Salinas,  op. 
cit.,''1692.    Simomo.— Espinosa  (1709),  op.  cit 

Siini  A  former  Chumashan  village, 
said  by  Indians  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  Rancho  of  Simi,  Ventura  co.,  Cal. 
Cf.  Somo, 

Ci-miM.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Bind.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July 
24,1863. 

Simllkameen.  The  local  name  for  several 
bands  of  Okinagan  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  a  n.  w.  tributary  of  the  Okana- 
gan,  Brit  Col.  Under  the  term  "Si- 
milkameen  group''  are  classed  3  or  4  vil- 
lages in  the  Canadian  Reports  of  Indian 
Anairs,  namely,  Shennosauankin,  Kere- 
mens,  Chuckuwayha,  and  subsequently 
Ashnola,  having  an  f^regate  population 
of  179  in  1906.  These  Indians  are  also 
divided  into  Lower  and  Upper  Similka- 
meen,  with  135  and  44  inhabitants  re- 
spectively in  1909. 

Chitwout  Indiana. —Brit.  Col.  Map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victo- 
ria, 1872  (in  two  villages  on  Similkameen  r.). 
8a-milk-a-nuifh.— Ross,  Adventures,  290,  1849. 
SimilikamoMi.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  74, 1878.  Similka- 
meen.—Ibid.,  864,  1897.  Bmelkameen.— Ibid.,  S09. 
1879.  Bmllft'qamuz.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist..  11,  167,  1900  (»' people  of  Similkameen'). 
Bmilkameen.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1880,  317, 1881.  Bmil- 
kamin.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Salish  name). 
SmilkSmfx.— Ibid. 

Simomo  {Sirm</-mo).  An  important 
and  popnlous  Chumashan  village  formerly 
N.  of  the  estero  near  Pt  Mugu,  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal.  Perhaps  the  same  as  Somo. — 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1884. 

Sinaetta.  A  village  of  the  Calusasitnated 
on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
Sinacata.— Fontaneda  as  quoted  by  Shipp,  De  Soto 
and  Fla. ,  586, 1881.  Binaesta.— Fontaneda  Memoir 
(ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19, 1854. 

Sinago  ('gray  squirrel,'  from  (Chip- 
pewa>  assanagOf  correlative  of  missdnig, 
'black  squirrel,'  *  great  or  lai]ge  squirrel,' 
from  rnissi  and  anigtLs. — Hewitt).  A  sub- 
tribe  of  the  Ottawa,  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  Kishkakon.  They  were  in 
1648  on  the  s.  shore  of  L.  Huron.  Dur- 
ing the  subsequent  wanderings  of  the 
tnbe  they  are  usually  found  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Kishkakon.  According  to 
the  Walam  Olum  the  Delawares  were 
once  at  war  with  them. 
Oynafoa.— La  Potherie,  Hist.  Am.,  Ii,  4S,  1753. 
OntaoSeainagos.— Frontenac  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
€k>l.  Hist.,  IX,  176, 1855.  Outaouae  Sinagot.— Fron- 
tenac (1682),  ibid.,  182.  OntaSaU-Oinaffo.— Doc.  of 
1695.  ibid.,  606.  Outaoiiaks  Binagauz.— Jes.  Kel.  for 
1670, 87. 1858.  Ontaooasinagouk.  — Jes.  Rel .  for  1648. 
62, 1858.  Ontawaa  Sinagoa.- Neill  in  Minn.  Hist. 
Soc.  Ck)ll.,  V,  413, 1885.    Ouxeinaoomigo.— lA  Chee- 


naye  (1697)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  vi,  6, 18§6  (misprint). 
8inago.-Cadlllac  (1695),  ibid.,  v,  80, 1883.   Bina- 
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(oiix.~Lapham,  Inds.  Wis.,  4,  1870.  8inmko.~ 
BriQton,  Lenape  Leg., 206, 1885.  Singoi.— Charle- 
voix (1744),  New  Pr.,  v,  143, 1871.  Biiiojo».-<!hau- 
Tignerie  (1786)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
m,  664, 1868.  Towaoenegos,— York  (1700)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  IT,  749, 1854. 

Sinaloa  (said  to  be  contracted  from  aina^ 
a  species  of  pitahaya;  lobalay  *a  round 
object':  hence  'round  pitahaya').  A 
division  of  the  Cahita  group  of  the  Piman 
family,  inhabiting  principally  n.  Sinaloa 
and  8.  E.  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  sierras,  about  the  headwaters 
of  Rio  del  Fuerte.  There  is  considerable 
confusion  among  early  writers  respecting 
the  application  of  the  name.  liervas 
(Cat.  Leng.,  i,  322,  1800)  identifies  the 
Cinoloa  people  with  the  Yaqui,  although 
Ribas  (Hist.  Trium..  142,  1645)  had  con- 
sidered them  a  distinct  tribe  living  on 
the  headwaters  of  Rio  del  Fuerte.  The 
name  has  also  been  applied  synonymously 
with  Cahita.  The  Smaloa  were  described 
in  1645  as  being  able  to  muster  1,000  war- 
riors. Theiriaiom  was  closelv  related  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  that  of  theTehueco. 
They  were  probably  absorbed  by  stronger 
allied  tribes.  (p.  w.  h.) 

OiBaloas.— Ribas.  Hist.  Triam..  142, 1645.  Sinaloa.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  68,  1864.  Sinoloa.— Cawla- 
fieda  (1696)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  616, 1896  (refer- 
ring to  their  settlement). 

Sinapa.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fontaneda 
Memoir  {ca,  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19, 
1854. 

8inar.    A  Kinugumiut  Eskimo  village 
near  Pt  Clarence,  Alaska. 
ii]iannete.~Jackson,  Reindeer  in  Alaska,  map, 
146, 1896. 

SinarghntUtiin  {Si^-na-rxQi-W-tiiny^csABr 
ract  village').  A  band  or  village  of  the 
Chastacosta  on  the  n.  side  of  Kogue  r., 
Oreg.—Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
ni,  234,  1890. 

Sindai-krin  (St^ndas  kun^  tillage  on  a 
point  always  smelling' ).  A  Haida  town 
in  the  Ninstints  country  belonging  to  the 
Kaidju-kegawai. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
277,  1905. 

Sindatahlt  {SVndAtfals,  'gambling 
place').  A  Haida  town  of  a  branch  of 
the  Kuna-lanas  family  called  Djus-hade, 
formerly  near  Tsoo-skahli,  an  inner  ex- 
pansion of  Masset  inlet.  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
281,  1905. 

Sinegainsae  (Sine-gain^ -seCy  *  creeping 
thing',  i.  e.  *  snake').  A  clan  of  the 
Hurons. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  153,  1877. 

Sinew.  The  popular  term  for  the  ten- 
donous  animal  fiber  used  by  the  Indians 
chiefly  as  thread  for  sewing  purposes. 
The  fiber  thus  used  is  not,  as  commonly 
supposed,  the  tendon  from  the  legs,  but 
the  laree  tendon,  about  2  feet  in  length, 
lying  along  each  side  of  the  backbone  of 
the  Duffalo,  cow,  deer,  or  other  animal, 


just  back  of  the  neck  joint.  The  ten- 
dons were  stripped  out  and  dried,  and 
when  thread  was  needed  were  hammered 
to  soften  them  and  then  shredded  with 
an  awl  or  a  piece  of  flint  Sometimes  the 
tendon  was  stripped  of  long  fibers  as 
needed,  and  often  the  tendons  were 
shredded  fine  and  twisted  in  the  same 
wa^  as  agave  fiber.  The  Eskimo  had  a 
twister  like  that  used  by  the  Pima,  and 
commonly  plaited  the  fibers  into  fine 
sennit;  but  most  other  tribes  simply 
twisted  it  with  the  hands  or  on  the  thigh. 
Practically  all  the  sewing  of  skins  for  cos- 
tume, bags,  pouches,  tents,  boats,  etc., 
was  done  with  sinew,  as  was  embroidery 
with  beads  and  quills.  For  binding  to- 
gether parts  of  woodwork  sinew  was 
even  more  valuable  than  rawhide.  One 
of  the  more  remarkable  of  its  many  uses 
was  as  a  spring  in  an  Alaskan  Eskimo 
fox  trap  of  Siberian  origin.  The  elasticity 
of  sinew  was  known  to  many  tribes,  who 
applied  this  material  to  the  backs  of  bows, 
either  as  a  series  of  cords  lashed  on  and 
twisted  by  means  of  ivory  keys  (Eskimo), 
or  by  fastening  a  layer  of  shredded  sinew 
to  the  back  of  the  bow  with  glue,  a  method 
employed  by  the  Pacific  Coast  tribes  and 
some  others.  The  enormously  strong 
sinew  bowstring  enabled  the  Indians  to 
employ  powerful  bows.  The  Klamath 
recurving  bow,  for  instance,  will  snap 
any  cord  of  vegetal  material  as  if  it  were 
pack  thread. 

Another  important  use  of  sinew  was  in 
feathering  and  pointing  arrows.  Some 
tribes  set  arrowheads  in  such  a  way  that 
the  sinew  binding  would  soften  in  the 
wound  so  that  the  head  would  remain 
when  the  shaft  was  withdrawn.  By 
moistening  the  end  of  the  sinew  in  bind- 
ing the  feather  to  the  shaft,  and  in  simi- 
lar light  work,  it  was  made  to  hold  fast 
without  the  use  of  glue.  Fishing  lines  and 
cords  for  harpoons,  etc.,  were  frequently 
of  sinew;  the  rope  over  which  hides  were 
worked  in  tanning  was  ordinarily  made 
of  this  material,  ana  arrowpoints  were 
once  made  entirely  of  buffalo  sinew  by 
the  Hidatsa.  At  present  the  pair  from  a 
single  cow  is  commonly  rated  among  the 
Plams  tribes  at  50  cents.  (w.  h.  ) 

Singa  (*Si^^%a,  'winter  [village]').  A 
Haida  town,  of  the  Kas-lanas  family, 
situated  on  the  n.  side  of  Tasoo  harbor, 
w.  coast  of  Moresby  id.,  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col.— Swanton,  Cont  Haida, 
280,  1905. 

Binioon.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cai. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Binion.  A  tribe  or  subtribe  represented 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  Tex- 
as, between  1728  and  1739.  It  may  be 
identical  with  the  Secmoc6  tribe  (q.  v.)i 
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members  of  which  were  there  at  the  same 
time.    Cf.  Smecu.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Oenaoc— Valero  Bautismos,  1730,  MB.  Oenaoo.— 
Ibid.  Beniozo.— Ibid..  1728.  SenizM.— Ibid.,  1728. 
Binimint.  A  Central  Eskimo  tribe  on 
Pelly  bay,  Canada.  They  live  on  musk- 
ox  and  salmon  like  the  tribes  of  Hudson 
bay,  and  have  also  an -abundance  of  seals. 
They  numbered  45  in  1902. 
PeUy  Bay  Bddmo.— Ausland,  653,  1885.  Sina- 
iniat.~Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  XV,  pt 
2,  877.  1907.  Sinimmit.— Boas  in  Zeitschr.  Ges. 
f.  Erdk.,  226,  ISSSTsimniiut.— Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  451. 1888. 

Biningmon.  A  Kaviasmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Golofninbay,  Alaska. — 11th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  162,  1893, 

Binkerfl.  Primitive  fishermen  every- 
where weight  their  lines  and  nets  with 
stones.  These  are  usually  pebbles  or 
other  suitable  bits  of  stone,  grooved  or 
notched  for  attachment  by 
means  of  cords.  Those  now 
in  use  by  the  Indian  tribes,  as 
well  as  by  the  whites,  cor- 
respond with  specimens  found 
in  large  numbers  along  the 
banks  of  streams  and  the 
shores  of  lakes  and  other  large 
water.  Larger  specimens  of 
the  same  general  shape  become  anchors 
(q.  v.)  on  occasion,  and  the  better  fin- 
ished forms  pass  by  imperceptible  gra- 
dations into  the  very  large  group  of  ob- 
jects classed  as  plummets  (q.  v.),  and,  in 
another  direction,  into  the  stone  club- 
heads  of  the  Plains  tribes  (see  Weapons), 
Adair  states  that  the  Southern  Indians, 
having  placed  a  trap  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  drove  the  fish  toward  it  by  means 
of  a  rope  made  of  long  grape  vines  to 
which  were  attached  stones  at  proper 
distances,  men  placed  on  opposite  sides 


Columbia  r.  from  Ft  Okinakane  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Pt  Eaton,  Wash.  Hale 
clawed  them  as  a  division  of  the  Pisquows. 
Pop.  356  in  1905,  299  in  1908,  540  (with 
others?)  in  1909. 

ColumUas.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  734, 
1896.  Isle-de-Peins.— Nesmith  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bep.,219, 
1858.  Isle-de-p«ire«.-^wen,  ibid.,  268.  lile^e. 
Pierre.— Shaw  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  84th  Cong.. 
8d  sess.,  118,  1857.  LinkinM.— Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  316,  1874  (misprint)    Kqsee  band^— Ind. 


Sinker  or  Oranite;  R.  u     Sinker  of  STCA-nre;  N.  C  (l-2) 

of  the  stream  dragging  the  weighted  rope 
along  the  bottom.  The  extent  to  which 
nets  (g.  v. )  were  used  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  states  is  not  known; 
but  the  impressions  of  nets  of  varying 
d^rees  of  fineness  on  pottery  show  at 
least  that  nets  were  in  common  use. 

Consult  Abbott,  Prim.  Indust.,  1881; 
Adair,  Hist.  Am.  Inds.,  1775;  Beau- 
champ  in  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  iv,  no. 
16,  1897;  Jones,  Antig.  Southern  Inds., 
1873;  Rau,  Prehist.  Fishing,  Smithson. 
Cont,  XXV,  1884.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Binkinse.  A  former  division  of  Salish, 
under  Chief  Moses,  living  on  th9  B.  ild9  of 


Afl.  Rep.  1904,  610, 1905.  Binakaiiusish.— Hale  in 
U.  8.  Expl.  Exped..  vi,  211,  1846.  BinUEyus.- 
Oatschet,  Ssilish  MS..  B.  A.  £.  (Salish name).   Bin 


ki-nse.— Winans  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  28.  1870- 
Bax^yus.— Gatschet.  Salish  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Salish 
name). 

Binkleiin  ( Navaho  name) .  An  ancient 
pueblo  ruin  situated  on  the  highest  point 
of  a  peninsula-likemesa  jutting  into Chaco 
canyon  from  the  s.,  about  f  m.  s.  of 
Pueblo  Bonito,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.  It  is  built 
of  dull-brown  sandstone,  rectan^lar  in 
form  but  very  irregular,  a  semicircular 
tier  of  rooms  on  the  s.  inclosing  a  large 
court.  The  dimensions  of  the  structure 
are  135  ft  e.  and  w.  by  183  ft  n.  and  s. 
TheE.  wingis60by75ft,thew.  30 by 58 ft 
A  wing  30  ft  wide  extends  40  ft  to  the  s. 
The  semicircular  tier  of  rooms  was  256  ft 
long,  9  ft  wide,  and  2  stories  high;  72  ft  of 
this  tier  is  still  (1902)  standing  about  12  ft 
high.'  The  walls  throughout  vary  from 
20  to  30  in.  thick.  The  rooms  are  long 
and  narrow,  5 J  by  21 J  ft  being  a  com- 
mon size.  There  are  5  circular  kivas  in 
the  building,  varying  from  6  to  25  ft  in 
diameter.  The  masonry  is  of  alternat- 
ing builds  of  fine  and  coarse  stone  and 
dressed  blocks  chinked  with  fine  tablets, 
the  arrangement  being  very  irregular. 
Portions  oi  the  third  story  remain  stand- 
ing. The  original  height  was  probably 
4  stories.  (e.  l.  h.J 

8ink}rone.  An  Athapascan  group  for- 
merly living  on  the  lower  partof  the  South 
fork  of  Eelr.,  Humboldt  co.,  Cal.,  having 
settlementsonBuUandSalmoncrs.  They 
also  held  the  country  down  to  the  coast 
at  Shelter  cove  and  s.  to  Usal.  This  sec- 
tion has  been  popularly  known  as  the 
Usal  (a  Pomo  term) ,  that  on  Bull  cr.  and 
South  fork  as  the  Lolanko  ( from  the  name 
of  a  locality) .  They  lived  for  a  time  on 
Smith  Eiver  res.,  afterward  being  trans- 
ferred to  Hoopa  res.  on  Trinity  r.,  from 
which  place  a  few  survivors  returned  in 
the  earljr  seventies  and  are  now  living 
near  their  old  homes.  They  lived  in 
conical  houses  of  bark,  dressed  much  as 
the  tribes  about  them,  and  made  baskets 
by  twining.  They  burned  their  dead. 
They  differed  but  uttle  from  the  Wailaki 
in  language.  (p.  e.  g.  ) 

Bay-ma-pomas.— Tobin  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1867, 406, 
1868. 

BinnonqnireMe  (*Very  long  wampum 
string.  *— Hewitt ) .  A  Mohawk  chief,  the 
speaker  at  Albany  in  1691,  1696,  1700, 
and  1701,  signing  the  Beaver  land  treaty 
in  the  latter  year.  He  was  examined 
about  Dellius  in  1699,  and  was  at  Albany 
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in  1702.  Poesibly  TanangarisB  at  the 
Albany  council  of  Sept.  4,  1691,  is  the 
same  person.  The  Indian  Sinonneeque- 
rison,  who  signed  a  deed  in  1714,  seems  a 
later  chief.  In  1711 M.  de  Longneuil  was 
called  Sinonquirese.  See  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  III,  806, 807, 1863;  iv,  237, 640,  910, 
1864.  (w.  M.  B.) 

Sinopah  {Sin^-o-pah,  'kit-foxes',  *Pie- 
gans ' ) .  A  society  of  the  Ikunuhkatsi,  or 
AH  Comrades,  in  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the 
Siksika.  It  is  now  obsolete  among  the 
Piegan,  but  still  existed  with  the  Kainah 
in  1892.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  221,  1892. 

Sinoquipe  ( *  birthplace  of  warriors ' ). 
A  pueblo  of  the  Opata  and  the  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission  founded  in  1646;  situated 
in  lat.  30**  10^,  Ion.  110**,  on  the  upper 
Rio  Sonora  below  Arispe,  Sonora,  Mexico. 
Pop.  367  in  1678,  91  in  1730. 


Oenokipe.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  8t5cklein,  None 

"  "   Bott.  74, 1726.    Cine     *         -^      

le  Soniquipa. 
Berra,  Ge^.,  843ri8&4.    Baa  Ignaaio  Unoqaip«. 


Welt- 
442.  1829. 


koqnipe.— Hardy,  Travels, 
Ignaoio  de  Aoniquipa.— -Orozco  y 


Rivera  U780)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.Mex.  States, 
I,  614,  1884.  8.  Ignaoio  Binoquipo.— Zapata  (1678), 
ibid..  246.  Siaoqiiipo.— Hrdlkka  in  Am.  Anthr.. 
VI,  72, 1904. 

Sinslikhooiih.  A  division  of  Salish  that 
occupied,  according  to  Gibbs,  the  great 
plain  above  the  crossing  of  Coeur  d'  Al^ne 
r.,  Idaho. 

Un-slih-hoo-iali.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  428, 
18M.  Sin-alik-hoo-iah.— Qibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep. ,  I. 
414. 1855. 
SintagaUetoa.  See  Spotted  Tail, 
Sintaktl  (Stnla^kL,  *  reached  the  bot- 
tom ',  or  *bottom  of  the  hill').  A  Ntla- 
kvapamuk  villa^  30  or  40  m.  above 
Vale,  on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col. 
CTBta'k'tL— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
5,  1899.  Shnitaokle.-<:an.  Ind.  Aff.,  79.  1878. 
StntaliL.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii, 
160, 1900. 

Sintootooliih.  A  division  of  Salish  liv- 
ing, according  to  Gibbs,  on  Spokane  r., 
N.  Idaho,  above  the  forks. 
Middlo  Bpo-ko-mialL— Winans  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  28. 
1870.  Bin-too-too.— Ibid.  Siatootoolish.— Qibbsin 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i.  414,  1855.  Biaton'ton-oalish.— 
Parker.  Journal.  298. 1840. 

Sintihik  (abbr.  and  corrupt,  of  Dela- 
ware AsHnennk,  *at  the  small  stone.' — 
Gerard.  Cf.  Osmigsing),  A  Wappinger 
tribe  or  band  on  the  b.  bank  of  Hudson 
r.,  about  the  present  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
Villages,  Ossingsing  and  Kestaubuinck. 
Binf-suigs.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  116, 1857. 
Bintiinlr.— Deed  of  1685  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  366,  1872.  Sinsinoks.— Stuy- 
vesant  (1663)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist.,  xiii,  802, 
1881.  Siasiaoqs.— Doc.  of  1663,  ibid..  803.  Bin- 
■inf.— Van  der  Donck  (1658)  quoted  by  Rutten- 
ber. op.  cit..  72.  Biatsin«.— Treaty  of  1645  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Ool.  Hist..  XIII,  18, 1881.  Bint-sings.— Breeden 
Raedt  quoted  by  Ruttenber.  op.  cit.,  108. 
Sint-Binks.— Ibid^  79.  Bintsnioks.— Treaty  of 
1645  quoted  by  Winflcld.  Hudson  Co..  46.  1874 
(misprint). 

Binnk.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  village  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Pt  Clarence,  Alaska;  pop. 
36  in  1880,  12  in  1890. 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 37 


BiBgiok.— nth  Census,  Alaska.  165,1898.  Binioca- 
mut— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  map,  1800. 
Biniogamute.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska.  59, 1880. 

Binyu.  An  Utkiavmmiut  Eskimo  sum- 
mer village  inland  from  Pt  Barrow,  Alaska. 
Bl'nnyfi.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  83. 1892. 

Bioootehmin.  A  Costanoan  village  situ- 
ated in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz 
mission,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  5,  1860. 

Biorartijiinff.  A  spring  settlement  of 
Padlimiut  Eskimo  on  the  coast  s.  of  Home 
bay,  Baffin  land,  Canada. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Bionan  Family.  The  most  populous 
linguistic  family  n.  of  Mexico,  next  to 
the  Algonquian.  The  name  is  taken 
from  a  term  applied  to  the  laivest  and 
best  known  tribal  group  or  confederacy 
belonging  to  the  fiimiiyj  the  Sioux  or 
Dakota,  which,  in  turn,  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Nadowessioux,  a  French  corrup- 
tion of  Nndowe-iS'iWf  the  appellation  given 
them  by  the  Chippewa.  It  signifies 
'snake,'  *  adder,'  and,  by  metaphor, 
'enemy.*    See  Dakota. 

Before  changes  of  domicile  took  place 
among  them,  resulting  from  contact  with 
whites,  the  principal  body  extended  from 
the  w.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  northward 
from  the  Arkansas  nearly  to  the  Rocky 
mts.,  except  for  certain  sections  held  by 
the  Pawnee,  Arikara,  Cheyenne,  Arapaho, 
Blackfeet,  Comanche,  and  Kiowa.  The 
Dakota  proper  also  occupied  territory  on 
the  B.  side  of  the  river,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin  to  Mille  Lacs,  and  the 
Winnebago  were  about  the  lake  of  that 
name  and  the  head  of  Green  bay.  North- 
ward Siouan  tribes  extended  some  dis- 
tance into  Canada,  in  the  direction  of  L. 
Winnipeg.  A  second  group  of  Siouan 
tribes,  embracing  the  Catawba,  Sara  or 
Cheraw,  Saponi,  Tutelo,  and  several  oth- 
ers, occupied  the  central  part  of  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  and  the 
piedmont  region  of  Virginia  (see  Mooney, 
Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E., 
1894},  while  the  Biloxi  dwelt  in  Missis- 
sippi along  the  Gulf  coast,  and  the  Of  o  on 
Yazoo  r.  in  the  same  state. 

According  to  tradition  the  Mandan  and 
Hidatsa  reached  the  upper  Mibsouri  from 
the  N.  B.,  and,  impelled  by  the  Dakota, 
moved  slowly  upstream  to  their  present 
location.  Some  time  after  the  Hidatsa 
reached  the  Missouri  internal  troubles 
broke  out,  and  part,  now  called  the 
Crows,  separated  and  moved  westward 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Yellowstone  r. 
The  Dakota  formerly  inhabited  the  for- 
est region  of  s.  Minnesota,  and  do  not 
seem  to  have  gone  out  upon  the  plains 
until  hard  pressiBd  by  the  Chippewa,  who 
had  been  supplied  with  guns  by  the 
French.  According  to  all  the  evidence 
available,  traditional  and  otherwise,  the 
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80-called  Chi  were  tribee— Iowa,  Oto,  and 
Missouri — separated  from  the  Winnebago 
or  else  moved  westward  to  the  Missouri 
from  the  same  region.  The  ^\e  remaining 
tribesof  this  group — Omaha,  Ponca,  Osage, 
Kansa,  and  Quapaw — which  have  b^n 
called  Dhegiha  by  Dorsey,  undoubtedly 
lived  to^tner  as  one  tribe  at  some 
former  time  and  were  probably  located 
on  the  Mississippi.  Part  moving  fetrther 
down  became  known  as  "downstream 
people,'*  Quapaw,  while  those  who  went 
up  were  the  "upiBtream  people,*'  Omaha. 
These  latter  moved  n.  w.  along  the  river 
and  divided  into  the  Osage,  Kansa,  Ponca, 
and  Omaha  proper.  As  to  the  more  re- 
mote migrations  that  must  have  taken 
§lace  in  such  a  widely  scattered  stock, 
ifferent  theories  are  held.  By  some  it 
is  supposed  that  the  various  sections  of 
the  family  have  become  dispersed  from 
a  district  near  that  occupied  by  the  Win- 
nebago, or,  on  the  basis  of  traditions  re- 
cords by  Gallatin  and  Long,  from  some 
g)int  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
y  others  a  region  close  to  the  eastern 
Siouans  is  considered  their  primitive 
home,  whence  the  Dhegiha  moved  west- 
ward down  the  Ohio,  while  the  Dakota, 
Winnebago,  and  cognate  tribes  kept  a 
more  northerly  course  near  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  tnbes  of  the  Manahoac  con- 
federacy were  encountered  by  Capt.  John 
Smith  in  1608,  but  after  that  time  all  of  the 
eastern  Siouans  decreased  rapidly  in  num- 
bers through  Iromiois  attacks  and  Euro- 
pean aggression.  Finally  the  remnants  of 
the  northern  tribes,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Tutelo  and  Saponi,  accompanied  the  Tus- 
carora  northward  to  the  Iroquois  and  were 
adopted  by  the  Cayuga  in  1753.  On  the 
destruction  of  their  village  by  Sullivan  in 
1779  they  separated,  the  Saponi  remain- 
ing with  the  Cayuga  in  New  York,  while 
the  Tutelo  fled  to  Canada  with  other  Ca- 
yuga. From  the  few  survivors  of  the 
latter  tribe.  Hale  and  J.  O.  Dorsey  ob- 
tained suflScient  material  to  establish  their 
Siouan  connections,  but  they  are  now 
almost  extinct.  The  fate  of  the  Saponi 
is  probably  the  same.  The  south- 
em  tribes  of  this  eastern  Siouan  eroup 
consolidated  with  the  Catawba,  and  con- 
tinued to  decrease  steadily  in  numbers, 
so  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  only 
about  100  remaining  of  the  whole  con- 
federated body.  Some  of  the  eastern 
Siouan  tribes  may  have  been  reached 
by  De  Soto;  they  are  mentioned  by  the 
Spanish  captain  Juan  Pardo,  who  con- 
ducted an  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
South  Carolina  in  1567. 

The  Biloxi  were  first  noted  by  Iber- 
ville, who  found  them  in  1699  on  Pas- 
cagoula  r.,  Miss.  In  the  next  century 
they  moved  n.  w.  and  settled  on  Red  r.. 
La.,  where  the  remnant  was  found  by 


Gatschet  in  1886  and  their  affinities  de- 
termined. These  people  reported  that 
another  section  had  moved  into  Texas 
and  joined  the  Choctaw. 

The  Ofo,  called  Ushpi  by  their  neigh- 
bors, are  first  mentioned  by  Iberville  in 
1699,  but  were  probably  encountered  the 
year  preceding  by  the  missionaries  De 
Montigny,  Davion,  La  Source,  and  St 
Cosme,  though  not  specifically  men- 
tioned. Unlike  the  other  Yazoo  tribes, 
they  sided  with  the  French  in  the  great 
Natchez  war  and  continued  to  live  near 
the  Tunica  Indians.  Their  Siouan  affin- 
ity was  demonstrated  by  Swanton  in  1908 
through  a  vocabulary  collected  from  the 
last  survivor. 

The  first  known  meeting  between  any 
western  Siouans  and  the  whites  was  in 
1541,  when  De  Soto  reached  the  Quapaw 
villages  in  e.  Arkansas.  The  earliest 
notice  of  the  main  northwestern  group  is 
probably  that  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  of 
1640,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  Win- 
nebs^,  Dakota,  and  Assiniboin.  As 
early  as  1658  the  Jesuit  missionaries  had 
heard  of  the  existence  of  30  Dakota  vil- 
lages in  the  region  n.  from  the  Potawat- 
omi  mission  at  St  Michael,  about  the 
head  of  Green  bay.  Wis.  In  1680  Father 
Hennepin  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  same 
tribe. 

In  1804-05  Lewis  and  Clark  passed 
through  the  center  of  this  region  and  en- 
countered most  of  the  Siouan  tribes. 
Afterward  expeditions  into  and  through 
their  country  were  numerous;  traders 
settled  among  them  in  numbers,  and 
were  followed  in  course  of  time  by  per- 
manent settlers,  who  pressed  them  mto 
narrower  and  narrower  areas  until  they 
were  finally  removed  to  Indian  Territory 
or  confined  to  reservations  in  the  Da- 
kotas,  Nebraska,  and  Montana.  Through- 
out all  this  period  the  Dakota  proved 
themselves  most  consistently  hostile  to 
the  intruders.  In  1 862  occurred  a  bloody 
Santee  uprising  in  Minnesota  that  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  all  of  the  eastern  Da- 
kota from  that  state,  and  in  1876  the  out- 
break among  the  western  Dakota  and  the 
cutting  off  01  Custer's  command.  Later 
still  tne  Ghost-dance  religion  (q.  v.) 
spread  among  the  Sioux  proper,  culmi- 
nating in  the  affair  of  Wounded  Knee, 
Dec.  29,  1890. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  statements 
of  the  customs  and  habits  of  these 
people  that  will  be  true  for  the  entire 
group.  Nearly  all  of  the  eastern  tribes 
and  most  of  the  southern  tribes  belonging 
to  the  western  group  raised  com,  but  the 
Dakota  (except  some  of  the  eastern 
bandsj  and  the  Crows  depended  almost 
entirely  on  the  buffalo  and  other  game 
animals,  the  buffalo  entering  very  deeply 
into  the  economic  and  religious  life  of 
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all  the  tribes  of  this  section.  In  the  £. 
the  habitations  were  bark  and  mat  wig- 
wams, but  on  the  plains  earth  lodges  and 
skin  tipis  were  used.  Formerly  they  had 
no  domestic  animals  except  dogs,  which 
were  utilized  in  transporting  the  tipis  and 
all  other  family  belongings,  including 
children  (see  Travois),  but  later  their 
place  was  largely  taken  by  horses,  the 
mtroduction  of  which  constituted  a  new 
epoch  in  the  life  of  all  Plains  tribes, 
fecilitating  their  migratory  movements 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  buffalo,  and  doubt- 
less contributing  largely  to  the  ultimate 
extinction  of  that  animal. 

Taking  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  Indian  offices  as  a  basis 
and  making  a  small  allowance  for  bands 
or  individuals  not  here  enumerated,  the 
total  number  of  Indians  of  Siouan  stock 
may  be  placed  at  about  40,800. 

The  Tutelo,  Biloxi,  and  probably  the 
rest  of  the  eastern  Siouan  tribes  were 
organized  internally  into  clans  with  ma- 
ternal descent;  the  Dakota,  Mandan,  and 
Hidatsa  consisted  of  many  non-totemio 
bands  or  villages,  the  Crows  of  non- 
totem  ic  Rentes,  and  the  rest  of  the  trib^ 
of  totemic  gentes. 

The  Siouan  family  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  Dakota- Assiniboin  group:  1,  Mde- 
wakanton;  2,  Wahpekute  (forming,  with 
the  Mdewakanton,  the  Santee);  3,  Sisse- 
ton;  4,  Wahpeton;  5,  Yankton;  6,  Yank- 
tonai;  7,  Teton  (a)  Sichangu  or  Brul^^s, 
(b)  Itazipcho  or  Sans  Arcs,  (c)  Sihasapa 
orBlackfeet,  (d)  Miniconjou,  (e)  Oohe- 
nonpa  or  Two  Kettles,  (f)  Oglala,  (g) 
Hunkpapa;  8,  Assiniboin. 

II.  Dhegiha  group:  1,  Omaha;  2,  Pon- 
ca;  3,  Quapaw;  4, Osage  (a)  Pahatsi,  (b) 
Utsehta,  (c)  Santsukhdhi;  5,  Kansa. 

III.  Chiwere  group:  1,  Iowa;  2,  Oto; 
3,  Missouri. 

IV.  Winnebago. 

V.  Mandan. 

VI.  Hidatsa  group:  1,  Hidatsa;  2, 
Crows. 

VII.  Biloxi  group:  1,  Biloxi;  2,  Ofo. 

VIII.  Eastern  division:  1,  Monacan 
group,  almostextinct:  A,  Monacan  confed- 
eracy—(a)  Monacan,  (b)  Meipontsky,  (c) 
Mohemencho;  B,   Tutelo  confederacy — 

(a)  Tutelo,  (b)  Saponi,  (c)Occaneechi;  C, 
Manahoac  confederacy — (a)  Manahoac, 

(b)  Stegaraki,  (c)  Shackaconia,  (d) 
Tauxitania,  (e)  Ontponea,  (f)T^ninateo, 
(g)  Whonkentia,  (h)  Hassinunea;  D, 
Catawba  group — (a)  Catawba,  (b)  Woe- 
con,  (c)  Sissipahaw,  (d)  Cape  Fear  In- 
dians (?),  (e)  Warrennuncock  (?),  (f) 
Adshusheer,  (g)  Eno,  (h)  Waxhaw,  (i) 
Sugeree,  (j)  Santee,  (k)  Wateree  (?),  (1) 
Sewee  (?),  (ra)  Congaree  (?),  all  extinct 
except  the  Catawba;  E,  (a)  Cheraw,  (b) 
Keyau  wee,  both  extinct;  F,  (a)Pedee(?), 


(b)  Waccamaw  (?),  (c)  Winyaw  (?), 
(d)  Hooks  (?),  (e)  Backhooks  (f ),  all  exl 
tinct  (c.  T.    J.  R.S.) 

>Daootoa.— Lapham,  Inds.  Wis„  6,  1870.  >Da- 
kotan.— Powell  in  1st  Rep.  B.  A.  R,  xvil,  xix,  1881. 
>8iouz.~Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  8oc..  ii. 
121,  806, 1886:  Prichard,  Phye,  Hist  Mankind,  v 
408, 1847  (follows  GallaUn);  Gallatin  in  Trans! 
Am.  Ethnol.  8oc.,  ii,  pt.  1,  xcix,  77,  1848  (as  in 
1886):  Berghaus  (1845),  Phvsik.  Atlas,  map  17. 
1848:  ibid..  1852;  GallaUn  fn  Schoolcraft,  Ind! 
Tribes,  m,  402.  1863;  Berghaus,  Physik.  AUas. 
map  72, 1887.  >8ioiix.— Latham.  Nat  Hist  Man 
388, 1850  (Includes  Winebagoes.  Dakotaa.  Asslne- 
boins,  Upsaroka,  Mandans.  Minetari,  Oaage); 
Latham  In  Trans.  Philol.  8oc.  Lond..  58.  1866 
(mere  mention  of  family):  Latham,  Opuscula, 
827.  1860;  Latham,  El.  Comp.  Philol.,  468,  1862. 
>8ioux-Otagtt.~Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnogr.,  66,  1826. 
>OaUwbafc— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antlq.  Soc.. 
n,  87,  1836  (Catawbas  and  Woccons):  Bancroft 
Hist  U.S..  III.  245,  and  map,  1840;  Prichard,  Phys. 
Hist.  Mankind,  v,  399, 1847;  GallaUn  in  Trans.  Am. 
Ethnol.  Soc.,  II,  pt  1.  xcix,  77,  1848;  Keane  in 
Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  460. 
473  1878.  >Oatahbas— Berghaus  (1846),  Physik. 
Atlas,  map  17.  1848;  ibid.,  1852.  OaUwba.— La- 
tham, Nat  Hist.  Man.  834,  1850  (Woccoon  are 
allied);  GallaUn  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
401,  1853.  >KaUba.— Gatschet  in  Am.  AnUq., 
jv..  238.  1882;  Gatschet,  Creek  Mlgr.  Leg.,  i,  fb\ 
1884;  Gatschet  in  Science,  413,  Apr.  29,  1887. 
>wooooiu.— GallaUn  in  Trans.  Am.  AnUq.  Soc., 
II,  806,  1836  (numbered  and  given  as  a  distinct 
family  in  table,  but  inconsistenUy  noted  In  foot- 
note where  referred  to  as  Catawban  family). 
>5ahoota»,— Bancroft,  Hist  U.  S.,  in,  248,  1840. 
>I)akotM.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  IPhllol.  Mo. 
Val.,  282,  1862  (treats  of  Dakotas,  Assinibolns. 
Crows,  Mlnnitarees,  Mandans,  Omahas,  lowas). 
>I>aootah. -Keane  In  Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent 
and  So.  Am.,  app.,  460,  470,  1878  (the  following 
are  the  main  divisions  given:  Isauntles.  Sissetons, 
Yantons,  Teetons,  Asslnlbolnes.  Winnebagos, 
Punkas,  Omahas,  Missouris,  lowas,  Otoes,  Kaws, 
Quappas,  Osages,  Upsarocas,  MInnetarees) .  >Da- 
koU.— Berghaus,  Physik.  AUas,  map  72,  1887. 
—Siouan.— Powell  iu  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ill,  1891. 
Sipannm.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Bipiwithiniwnk  (* river  people').  A 
division  of  the  Sakawithiniwuk,  or  Wood 
Cree. 

Siplichiqnin.  A  former  village,  pre- 
sumably Costanoan,  connected  with  Do- 
lores mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Biptittewaj.  See  Pimisseiva, 
Bipaca.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 
1861. 

Bipashkannmanke  ( *  grouse  people ' ) .  A 
Mandan  gens  according  to  Morean  ( Anc. 
Soc,  158,  1877);  according  to  Matthews 
(Ethnog.  Hidatsa,  14,  1877),  who  is  evi- 
dently correct,  a  large  band. 
Oroute  K«ii.~Matthews,  £thnog.  Hidatsa,  14, 1877. 
Hu-mah-k£-kee.— Catlin,  Okeepa,  5,  44. 1867.  Peo- 
ple of  the  Pheasants.— Bowen,  Am.  DIscov.  by  the 
Welsh,  126, 1876.  Peuple'de  Paisans.— Domenech, 
Deserts  N.  Am.,  ii.  36,  1860.  Prairie  Chicken. - 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  158, 1877.  Prairie-hen  People.— 
Matthews,  op.  cit.  Prairie  hens.— Maximilian, 
Trav.,  335.  1843.  Bee-pohs-ka-mi-mah-ka-kee.— 
Bowen,  op.  cit.  Bee-pooth'-ka.— Morgan,  op.  cit. 
Sipoeka-numakaki.— Matthews,  op.  cit.  Bi-pu'-cka 
nu-maQ'-ke.— Dorsey  In  15th  Rep.  B.  A  E.,  241, 
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1897.  Bipnike-Hiiniaiigkake.—Maximllian,  Trav., 
885.1843. 

8irmiliiig[.    A  winter  settlement  of  the 
Akudnirmiut  Eskimo  on  the  n.  coast  of 
Baffin  land,  near  the  n.  w.  end  of  Home 
bay. 
Sinnillinc.— Boa8  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1888. 

Sinmuet.  Mentioned  by  Barcia  (£n- 
sayo,  328, 1723)  as  a  tribe  living  on  the 
borders  of  New  Mexico.  Unidentified, 
unless  possibly  intended  for  Zufii. 

BiBt^iSW-d).  A  large  Chumashan  village 
formerly  in  a  canyon  near  Santa  Paula, 
Ventura  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  24,  1863;  Henshaw,  Buenaventura 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Sisagnk.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Unimak,  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska;  pop.  91 
in  1833. 

SohischaldeiiBkoje.— Holmberg,  Ethnol.  Skizz., 
map,  1855.  8h6«shald6nskoi.— £l)iott,  Cond.  Afl. 
Alaska.  225, 1875.  Bhuhaldin.  -  Petroff  in  10th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  85, 1884.  Shiahaldiiuiki.— Baker,  Geoff. 
Diet.  Alaska, 577, 1906  (Russian  name) .  Bhishald- 
inikoe.— Veniaminof,  Zapiski,  ii,  203,  1840.  Sisa- 
fuk.— Holmberg,  Ethnol.  Skizz.,  map,  1855. 

Sisahiahut  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  i,  459, 
1874. 

Biscastao.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Biscowet,  Bitcowlt    See  Siskawet.  • 

Bisibotari.  A  branch  of  the  Nevome  in 
8.  central  Sonora,  Mexico;  so  called  from 
their  chief.  Described  by  Ribas  (Hist. 
Triumphos,  380,  1645)  as  the  most  peace- 
able and  cultivated  of  the  tribes  encoun- 
tered up  to  that  time;  they  differed  much 
from  the  Yaqui  and  Mayo  in  dress,  the 
men  wearing  short  mantles  in  summer 
and  long  cloaks  of  cotton  and  agave 
thread  in  winter,  and  the  women  petti- 
coats of  highly  dressed  and  painted  skins 
or  of  cotton  and  agave,  ana  also  aprons, 
in  summer,  to  which,  in  winter,  was 
added  a  garment  like  a  bishop's  gown 
(roqueta).  Their  houses  were  of  a  kind 
of  adobe  unmixed  with  straw.  Their 
dances  are  described  as  having  been  very 
gay  but  modest. 

Bisiohii.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
in  "Dos  Pueblos,"  near  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.  (Taylor  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  459, 1874.)    Cf.  Limchu^  Simchi. 

Bisika.  The  Swallow  clan  of  San 
Felipe  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  It  was  almost 
extinct  in  1895. 

Bisika-bano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  352. 1896 
(Mno— 'people 'j. 

Bisintlae  (Si^sinhae,  'the  Si^nLaes'). 
The  name  of  Rentes  among  the  Goasila, 
Nakoaktok,  Nimkish,  Tlauitsis,  and  true 
Kwakiutl. 

BfeWae.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5, 130. 
1887.  Si'iinLae.— Boasin  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  330, 
1897. 

Bisitcanogna.  A  former  Gabrieleflo  ran- 
cheria  in  lx>8  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  local- 


ity later  known  as  Pear  Orchard. — Ried 
(1852)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
June  8,  1860. 

Bi^juleioj  (from  Shi'sM'-we-ku-i).  A 
former  Chumashan  village  on  the  coast 
m  Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  a  locality  now 
called  Punta  Gorda. 

Gi-o&'wo-ku-i.— Henshaw,  Baenayentura  M3. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884.  SMjuliooy.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  July  24, 1863. 

Bitkawet  A  name,  with  man^  vari- 
ants, such  as  siskowely  giskiwitj  siskowitf 
siskwoet,  ciscoveif  etc.,  for  Salvelinus  nam- 
aycuahf  var.  siscowety  a  large  thick-bodied 
salmon  of  the  deep  waters  of  L.  Superior. 
Its  flesh  possesses  a  fine  flavor,  but  is  so 
fat  and  oily  as  to  render  it  almost  unfit 
for  food  until  after  it  has  been  salted  and 
pickled.  After  it  has  been  cured  with 
salt,  the  fish  commands  in  the  market 
double  the  price  of  the  Mackinaw  salmon, 
of  which  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  variety. 
It  is  taken  in  large  quantities  bv  the 
Canadian  French  and  by  Indian  fisher- 
men by  means  of  the  torch  and  spear. 
The  name  is  a  Canadian  French  contrac- 
tion and  corruption  of  the  cumbersome 
Chippewa  name  pemitewwkatuet,  *that 
which  has  oily  flesh.'  The  suffix  -skawet 
is  the  participial  form  of  the  verbal  suffix 
'SkawCf  denoting  that  a  fish  has  flesh  of  a 
character  denoted  by  the  attributive  pre- 
fix. The  flesh  of  other  animals  is  denoted 
by  the  suffix  -shkiwe,  (w.  r.  q.) 

Biskhaslitan  {SW-qas-W-t-dn).  A  former 
village  of  the  Chetoo  on  the  s.  side  of 
Chetco  r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  236,  1890. 

Biskiwit,  Biskowit,  Biskwoet.  See  SUka- 
wet, 

Bisolop.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Bissabanonaie.  A  former  Chumashan 
village  near  Santa  Barbara  mission,  Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Bisteton  ('lake  village').  One  of  the 
seven  origmal  tribes  of  the  Dakota. 
They  appear  to  have  formed  a  link  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  tribes, 
though  generally  included  in  the  eastern 
division,  with  which  they  seem  to  have 
the  closest  affinity.  Riggs  says  that  the 
intercourse  between  the  Mdewakanton 
on  the  Mississippi  and  lower  Minnesota 
rs.  and  the  Wahpeton,  Wahpekute,  and  a 
part  of  the  Sisseton  has  been  so  constant 
that  but  slight  differences  are  discover- 
able in  their  manner  of  speaking,  though 
the  western  Sisseton  show  greater  differ- 
ence in  their  speech.  This  tribe  was  in 
existence  at  the  coming  of  the  whites. 
Rev.  T.  S.  Williamson,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  history,  traditions, 
languages,  and  customs  of  the  eastern 
Dakota,  says:  **From  what  was  written 
on  this  subject  by  Hennepin,  La  Hontan, 
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Le  Suenr,  and  Charlevoix,  and  from  the 
maps  published  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  these  authors,  it  is  sufficiently 
clear  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17tn 
century  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Isanvati  Sioux  [Mdewakanton,  Wahpe- 
ton,  Wahpekute,  and  Sisseton]  was  about 
the  headwaters  of  Rum  r.,  whence  they 
extended  their  hunts  to  St  Croix  and  Mis- 
sissippi rs.,  and  down  the  latter  nearly  or 
qui  te  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin. '  * 
(Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  295,  1872.) 
The  first  recorded  mention  of  the  tribe  is 
probably  that  of  Hennepin  (Descr.  La., 
1683),  who  said  that  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mille  Lacs  were  many  other 
lakes,  whence  issue  several  rivers,  on  the 
banks  of  which  live  the  Issati,  Nadoues- 
sans  Tinthonha  (Teton),  Oudebathon 
(Wahpeton)  River  people,  Choneaske- 
tnon  (Sisseton),  and  other  tribes,  all  coni- 

?ri8ea  under  the  name  Natlouessiou. 
his  locates  the  tribe  in  1680  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mille  Lacs,  not  in  the  region 
of  Rainy  lake,  as  Hennepin's  map  appears 
to  place  them .  In  the  Prise  de  Possession 
of  May  1689,  they  are  mentioned  as  livinjr, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Mdewakanton,  in  the 
interior  n.  e.  of  the  Mississippi.  Du  Luth, 
who  was  in  that  re^on  as  early  as  July 
1679,  found  them  m  the  vicinity  of  the 
Wahi)eton.  The  statement  that  a  part  of 
the  tril)e  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Mille  Lacs 
at  the  time  of  Hennepin's  visit  (1680)  in- 
dicates that  the  division  into  the  two 
bands  had  already  taken  place.  Pike 
states  that  the  two  divisions,  the  Kahra 
and  the  Sisseton  proper,  hunted  eastward 
to  the  Mississippi  and  up  that  river  as 
far  as  Crow  Wing  r.  Ix)ng  (Exped.  SI 
Peters  R.,  1824)  names  the  divisions  the 
Miakechakesa  and  Kahra,  giving  as  the 
number  of  the  latter  1,500,  and  that  of 
the  former  1,000.  Lewis  and  Clark  ( 1804) 
located  them  on  the  headwaters  of  Min- 
nesota r.  Schermerhom,  following  Pike, 
said  they  were  on  the  upper  parts  of 
Red  r.  of  L.  Winnipeg,  and  that  they 
roved  on  the  Mississippi  and  also  on 
Chrow  Wing  r.,  which  was  the  bound- 
ary between  them  and  the  Chippewa. 
Brown  (1817)  gave  their  habitat  as  on 
Minnesota  r.  up  to  Big  Stone  lake. 
According  to  Ramsey  (1849)  they  then 
claimed  all  the  lands  w.  of  Blue  Earth  r. 
to  James  r.,  S.  Dak.  Their  principal  vil- 
lage was  located  near  L.  Traverse.  In 
1854  the  distributing  point  of  annuities 
for  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  was  then 
at  Yellow  Medicine  r.  Subsequently 
they  were  gathered  on  a  reservation. 

Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  the  number 
of  warriors  in  1804  at  200,  and  a  total 
population  of  about  800.  According  to 
NeiU  they  numbered  2,500  in  1853. 
The  combmed  population  of  the  Sisseton 


and  Wahpeton  at  L.  Traverse  res.  in 
1886  was  1,496.  In  1909  there  were  1,936 
of  both  tribes  at  the  Sisseton  agency, 
S.  Dak.,  and  in  North  Dakota  980  Sis- 
seton, Wahpeton,  and  Pabaksa,  repre- 
senting bands  that  fleil  thither  after  the 
Minnesota  massacre  of  1862. 

Two  subdivisions  were  mentioned  by 
Pike  (1811)  and  Long  (1824),  the  Miake- 
chak^a,  or  Sisseton  proper,  and  the 
Kahra.  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs,  in  a  letter  to 
Dorsey  (1882),  gives  the  following  bands: 
Chanshdachikana;  Tizaptan;  Okopeya- 
Amdowapuskiyapi;  Basdecheshni;  Ka; 
pozha;  Ohdihe.  Rev.  E.  Ashley,  in  a 
letter  to  Dorsey  (1884),  gives  these,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first,  named  from 


UTTLE   SHORT-HORN,  A  8I8SET0N 

chief  Sleepyeye,  and  adds  the  following: 
Witawaziyataotina;  Itokakhtina;  Kakh- 
miatonwan;  Maniti;  Keze;  Chankute. 
Bands  that  can  not  be  identified  with  anv 
of  these  are  the  Grail  and  Little  Rock 
bands,  Mechemeton,  Red  Iron  band,  and 
the  Traverse  des  Sioux  and  Wabey  bands. 
The  Sisseton  made  or  joined  in  the  fol- 
lowing treaties  with  the  United  States: 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Mich.  Ter.,  July  15, 
1830;  St  Peters,  Minn.,  Nov.  30,  1836; 
Traverse  des  Sioux,  Minn.  Ter.,  July  23, 
1851;  Washington,  D.  C,  June  19,  1858; 
Feb.  19,  1867;  Lake  Traverse  res..  Dak. 
Ter.,  Sept.  20,  1872  (unratified);  agree- 
ment at  Lac  Traverse  agency,  Dak.  Ter., 
May  2,  1873.    By  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
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ate,  June  27,  1860,  the  right  and  title  of 
certain  hands  of  Sioux,  including  the 
Sisseton,  to  lands  embraced  in  the  reser- 
vation on  Minnesota  r.,  were  confirmed. 
OhongM  Xabi.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  Hist. 
Am.,  II,  map,  1753  (' nation  des  forts').  Chon- 
faikaby.— Hennepin.  New  Discov..  map,  1698. 
Oisaitons.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped..  ii,  442. 1814. 
Kienketons.— Badin  in  Ann.  de  la  Prop,  de  la  Foi, 
lY,  5S6.  1848  (possibly  identical).  Marsh  Village 
Dakotas.— Riggs,  Dak.  Oram,  and  Diet.,  xvi,  1862. 
Minb  Villturf'rt -Minn  U'"*  "-'r.  mM  .  -t  r^t  •>. 
H-IJKM..     SiknkaikitoiK.— L.  --I 

by  HiLUiSQy  in  JikL  Arl.  K*  p  i>Jvf.  .  j,  m  .u  t^auHait- 
toma.— Pi ke q uoted  by  t^^' lu-riij ct h on i  i n  M ass.  H  i st , 
S£»c.  ColLp2ds.,  tt,  40,  im.  8tihalitviiitowab«r.— 
Balbi,  Atlas  Elhnfi^, ,  b^X  l^V^.  ieeicetflM  ^-^luii  t 
peliUon  (1S52)  in  Si^n.  Ex.  Dnc.  29,  :iAi  Unuj;  .  Jd 
w^.,  %  le5k  8«e-iee-toa.— Tr+Ntty  ol  lH.i3  lu  Iv.  s, 
Ind.  Tft^aliua.  ^71?,  IJ573.  aeeutCwAtiEi.— Knniisf^y  m 
Mtno.  Hist,  Sw.  CulL,  l.  4T.  iXoQ.  Sm  tee  win^ 
RaUMH^y  neaaj  in  SfD.  Ej£,  Dot'.  61.  iM  Cong,,  Jst 
!)«»,  3^4, 1 ».Vl .  S^ weio an.  — M a t;? h ail  1  1 1 sV.» )  i n  ?^eii . 
Ex*  Doc.  'B.  3'icl  Cong,,  2d  mc^..  «.  IKiS.  Bte 
aa-toB.— aw*HJtsiT  in  !^«j.  Rep.  90.  3*lth  Cociff,,  Kt 
vesH,,  L  11^^.  aof-Aee'taani.— fEiil.  AET.  K^'p.,  lo, 
ISfiS.  Se-ifte-t'wftwoi.— linniHey  in  Itiel.  Afl  lie]'- 
1S4U.  sm.  IKTiO  yrronujU'irtli&n).  Bftistofi*.— i'roM- 
oott  ill  &chot)i(*Tai"t.  iud.  Tdbts,  jr,  inTj,  infi-^ 
leut^ni  HiDu:^.— B^lnmrt  m  End,  AH".  Hi^p.,  27^, 
la'VI.  Stitttouft.— Brae  konrfdui?,  Viitwa  of  Lu,.  78. 
1S1&.  iMMtana,— Si'b^Milcrjkft,  Irul  TribcHi,  yi^  350, 
1S?>7.  8eft«t&ii.— I'resL'oU  in  j^i.h«j<>k  ruft.  Ind. 
Trit«?*»  It.  V^r  \^>^-  BkaliWMntowiLlaB  "Cjinrer, 
Tniv  ,  L.f»,  I7TK  Shi^eftown.  — l>ii<-  J7?^f'  iii  Mhn-., 
Hist.  800.  Coll.,  lat  H..  ni,  24.  17'<AJ.  SiuMtwAJu.— 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  72,  1860.  Bisa- 
toone.— Arrowsmith,  Map  N.  Am.,  1795,  ed.  1814. 
Sisatoona.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i,  166, 1814. 
8iB«ton.— PrescottinInd.Aff.Rep..283,1854.  Bise- 
twans.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  72,  1850. 
Sitia-towanyan.- Williamson  in  Minn.  Geol.  Rep. 
for  1884, 110.  Sisitoan.— Long,  Exped.  8t.  Peters 
R.,  1,378.1824.  Sititona— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped., 
II,  469,  1814.  Bi-n'-tonwai).— Riggs,  Dak.  Oram, 
and  Diet.,  186,  1852.  Ei-ti-ton-want.— Ramsey  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849.  84,  1850.  Bi-si-t'wans.— Ibid., 
74.  Bissaton.— Qale,  Upner  Miss.,  229,  1867.  Bit- 
■atones.— LewisandClark.Discov., 24.1896.  Bissee- 
ton.— U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  Xli,  1037.  1863.  Bisse- 
toaos.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn..  122,  1858.  Biaaeton.— 
U.  8  Ind.  Treaties,  640,  1826.  Biaaetong.— Treaty 
of  1831  in  U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  vii,  3*28,  1846. 
Biaaetoawan.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  80.  1858.  Siaai- 
toan.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  38,  1857.  Biaai- 
ton.— Nicollet,  Rep.  on  Upper  Miss.  R.,  13, 1843. 
Biaaitonga.- Schoolcraft,  Trav.,  307,  1821.  Biaai- 
t'wan.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  76,  1850. 
Biataaoona.— Coyner,  Lost  Trappers,  70,  1847. 
Biataaoone.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Exped.,  i,  62. 1814. 
Biatona.— Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnogr.,  55,  1826.  Bi- 
'twana.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  74. 1850. 
Bongaaketona.— Domenech.  Deserts  N.  Am..  11,  26. 
1860.  Bongaakicona.— Du  Luth  (1679)  quoted  1  y 
Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  122, 1858.  Bongaaqmtona.- Le  . 
Sueur  (1700)  in  Margry.  D6c.,  vi,  86, 1886.  BongaaU- 
koaa.— Du  Lhut  (1678)  in  Margry,  D^c,  vi,  22. 1886. 
Bongato.— Harris.  Coll.  Voy.  and  Trav.,  i,  map, 
1705.  Bongatokitona.— Crepy  ( ca.  17H3 ) ,  Carte  g6  1 . 
de  1'Am.  8<^ptent.  Bongeakitona.— Doc.  of  1689  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  418, 1855.  Bongeakitoux.— 
Perrot  (1689)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  11,  pt.  2,  81. 
1864.  Bongeatikona.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  11, 
122. 1875.  Bonkaakitona.- Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  i, 
231. 1703.  Bougaakioona.— Du  Luth  (1679)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX,  795, 1865.  Bouaitoona.— Lewis 
and  Clark  Exped.,  l,  101.  note,  1893.  Buaaeetona.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  495,  1839.  Buaaetonga.— Brown, 
West.  Qaz.,  208, 1817.  Buaaetona.— Snelling,  Tales 
of  Northwest,  39,  1830  (trans.:  'people  who  end 
by  curing*).  Buaaetonwah.-Prescott  (1847)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  11,  168,  1852.  Buaai- 
tonga.— Pike.  Exped.,  49, 1810. 

Bissipaliaw.  A  former  small  tribe  of 
North  Carolina,  presumably  Siouan,  from 
their  alliance  ana  associations  with  known 
Siouan  tribes.    They  must  have  been  an 


important  tribe  at  one  time,  as  Haw  r., 
the  chief  head  stream  of  Cape  Fear  r., 
derives  its  name  from  them,  and  the 
site  of  their  former  village,  known  in  1728 
as  Haw  Old  Fields,  was  noted  as  the  largest 
body  of  fertile  land  in  all  that  region.  It 
was  probably  situated  about  the  present 
Saxapahaw  on  Haw  r.,  in  the  lower  part 
of  Alamance  co.,  N.  C.  They  were  men- 
tioned by  Lawson  in  1701,  but  he  did  not 
meet  them.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
them  bevond  the  general  statement  that 
they  and[ other  tribes  of  the  region  joined 
the  Yamasee  against  the  English  in  the 
war  of  1715.  (j.  m.) 

Baazpa.— Vandera  (1669)  in  Smith  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla..  17. 1857  (probably  identical).  Baxapahaw.— 
Bowen.  Map  Brit.  Am.  Plantations,  1760.  Bippa- 
hawa.— Martin.  Hist.  No.  Car.,  i,  129. 1829.  Biaupa- 
hau.— Lawson  (1701).  Hist.  Carolina.  94,  1860. 
Biaaiapahawa.— Latham,  Varieties  of  Man,  334, 1850. 

Bisneh.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  CjQ. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Bisuchi.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  In^s  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.  (Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861 ) .     Cf .  Lisiichu,  Simthii. 

Bitaptapa  {Si-td^p-td-pd).  A  former 
Chumashan  village  on  or  near  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Nordhoff,  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.A.E.,  1884. 

Bitarky.     A  former  Seminole  village  be- 
tween Camp  Izard  and  Ft  King,  w.  Fla. ; 
doubtless  named  from  its  chief. 
Bitarky'a.— H.  R.  Doc.  78, 26th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  map, 
768-769, 1838. 

Bitiku  ( SiniM\  or  Sd'tdgfL^) .  A  former 
Cherokee  settlement  on  Little  Tennessee 
r.,  at  the  entrance  of  Citico  cr.,  in  Mon- 
roe CO.,  Tenn.  The  name,  which  can  not 
be  translated,  is  commonly  spelled  Citico, 
but  appears  also  as  Sattiquo,  Settico,  Set- 
tacoo,  Sette,  Sittiquo,  etc.— Mooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  531,  1900. 
Bettaooo.— Timberlake,  Memoirs,  map,  1765.  Bet- 
to.— Bartram,  Travels,  371, 1792  (identical?}.  Bit- 
tiquo.— Doc.  of  1755  quoted  by  Royce  in  6tn  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  142,  1887. 

Bitintajea.  A  former  rancheria  con- 
nected with  Dolores  mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
18,  1861. 

Bitka  (prob.  meaning  *  on  Shi,'  the  na- 
tive name  of  Baranof  id.).  A  Tlingit 
tribe,  named  from  their  principal  town, 
on  the  w.  coast  of  Baranof  id.,  Alaska. 
Their  territory  extends  over  all  of  this 
island  and  over  the  southern  part  of  Chi- 
chagof.  Pop.  721  in  1880,  of  whom  540 
were  in  Sitka  town;  815  in  1890.  For- 
mer towns  in  the  Sitka  territory  were 
Dahet,  Keshkunuwu,  Kona,  Kustahek- 
daan,  Tlanak,  and  Tluhashaiyikan.  Sil- 
ver Bay  was  a  summer  camp.  Social 
divisions  were  Kagwantan,  Katagwadi, 
Katkaayi,  Kiksadi,  Kokhittan,  and 
Tluknahadi.  See  Old  Sitka.  (j.  R.  s. ) 
B-ohitoha-ohon.— Langsdorff,  Voy.,   it,   128,  1814. 
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BehitluL^Holmberg,  Ethnol.  Sklzz.,  map,  142,1866. 
8ehitkA-kta.— Krause.  Tlinkit  Ind.,  118.  1885. 
Bohitkhakh^iii.-Ibid..  11.  BMtheiukie.— Elliott. 
Cond.  Aff.  Alaska.  227,  1875  (transliterated  from 
Veniaminoff).  Bitoa.— Latham  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
8oc.  Lend.,  i,  163,  1848.  Bitoha.  —  HolmberK, 
Ethnol.  Sklzz..  map.  142,  1856.  Bitka-kwan.— DiJi 
in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8. 1869. 269, 1870.  Sitka-qwan.— 
Emmons  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  iii,  232, 
1906.  Bitkaa— Colyer  Ih  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  572, 
1870.  Bitkhinakoe.— Veniaminoff,  Zapiski,  ii,  pt. 
ui,  80, 1840. 

Bitkoedi  {SlUqoe^di,  'people  of  Sitko'). 
A  division  of  the  Tlingit  at  Suindum, 
Alaska,  of  the  Wolf  phratry.    (j.  r,  s.) 

Sitlintaj.  A  former  rancheria  con- 
nected with  Dolores  mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
18,  1861. 

Sitnasuak.  A  village  of  the  Kaviagmint 
Eskimo  w.  of  C.  Nome,  Alaska;  pop.  20  in 
1880. 

Obitashualc-Jackson  in  Rep.  Bur.  of  Ed.,  map, 
1894.  Ohitnashoak.— Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  11, 1884. 

Bitolo.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Pnrfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. 

Bautatho.—Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861. 
8itolo.-Ibid. 

Sitiim^.  Said  to  be  the  name  applied 
to  themselves  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Keresan  (Queres)  pueblos  of  Acoma  and 
Laguna  (q.  v.),  with  their  outlying  vil- 
lages, w.  central  N.  Mexico.  The  language 
of  these  pueblos  differs  slightly  in  dialect 
from  that  of  the  Rio  Grande  Queres,  as 
well  as  from  each  other. 
Kan-ayko.— Loew  (1876)  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rept, 
Vii,  845,  1879  (misprint  n  for  u;  cf.  Lciguna ). 
Xawalko.— Ibid. ,418.  Bit-stsi-me.— Ibid., 845.  Bi- 
ttai-m^— Loew  in  Ann.  Rep.  Wheeler  Surv.,  app. 
LL.,  178, 1875.  Bitaim^.— Loew  in  Wheeler  Surv. 
Rep.,  VII,  418, 1879.  Tse-mo-i. —Ibid., 339  (another 
form). 

Bitf-in-the-Middle.     See  Many  Horses. 

Bitting  Bull  (Tatanka  Yotanka,  'sitting 
buffalo  TduIP).  a  noted  Sioux  warrior 
and  tribal  leader  of  the  Hunkpapa Teton 
division,  born  on  Grand  r.,  8.  Dak.,  in 
1834,  his  father  being  Sitting  Bull,  alias 
Four  Horns,  a  subchief.  As  a  boy  he 
was  first  known  as  Jamping  Badger.  He 
manifested  hunting  ability  when  but  10 
years  of  age,  in  the  pursuit  of  bu£Ealo 
calves.  When  he  was  14  he  accom- 
panied his  father  on  the  warpath  against 
the  Crows  and  counted  his  first  coup  on 
the  body  of  a  fallen  enemy.  On  the 
return  of  the  party  his  father  made  a 
feast,  gave  away  many  horses,  and  an- 
nounced that  his  son  had  won  the  right 
to  be  known  henceforth  by  his  own  name. 
According  to  the  native  interpretation  of  a 
Dakota  winter  count  his  name  was  Four" 
Horn,  and  was  changed  to  Sitting  Bull 
when  he*' made  medicine ''in  1857.  The 
name  is  quite  common  among  the  Plains 
tribes.  He  rapidly  acquired  influence  in 
hisown  band,  beingespecially  skilful  in  the 
character  of  peacemaker.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Plains  wars  of  the  '60* s, 
and  first  became  widely  known  to  the 


whites  in  1866,  when  he  led  a  memorable 
raid  against  Ft  Buford.  Sitting  Bull  was 
on  the  warpath  with  his  band  of  follow- 
ers from  various  tribes  almost  continu- 
ously from  1869  to  1876,  either  raid- 
ing the  frontier  posts  or  making  war 
on  the  Crows  or  the  Shoshoni,  espe- 
cially the  former.  His  autographic 
pictorial  record  in  the  Army  Medical  Mu- 
seum at  Washington  refers  chiefly  to  con- 
tests with  the  Crows  and  to  horse  stealing. 


SITTING   BULL 


His  refusal  to  go  uoon  a  reservation  in 
1876  led  Gen.  Sheriaan  to  begin  against 
him  and  his  followers  the  campai^  which 
resulted  in  the  surprise  and  annihilation 
of  Custer's  troop  on  Little  Bighorn  r., 
Mont.,  in  June.  During  this  battle,  in 
which  2,500  to  3,000  Indian  warriors  were 
engaged,  Sitting  Bull  was  in  the  hills 
"making  medicine,"  and  his  accurate 
foretelling  of  the  battle  enabled  him  "to 
come  out  of  the  afiEair  with  higher  honor 
than  he  possessed  when  he  went  into  it" 
(McLaughlin).  After  this  fi^ht  the  hos- 
tiles  separated  into  two  parties.  Sitting 
Bull,  in  command  of  the  western  party, 
was  attacked  by  Gen.  Miles  and  routed; 
a  lar^  number  of  his  followers  sur- 
rendered, but  the  remainder  of  the  band, 
including  Sitting  Bull  himself,  escaped  to 
Canada,  where  they  remained  until  1881, 
when  he  surrendered  at  Ft  Buford  under 

Cniseof  amnesty  and  was  confined  at  Ft 
dall  until  1883.   Although  he  had  sur- 
rendered and  gone  upon  a  reservation, 
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Sitting  Bull  continued  unreconciled. 
It  was  through  hia  influence  that  the 
Sioux  refused  to  sell  their  land  in  1888; 
and  it  was  at  his  camp  at  Standing  Rock 
agency  and  at  his  invitation  that  Kicking 
&ar  organized  the  first  Ghost  dance  on 
the  reservation.  The  demand  for  his  ar- 
rest was  followed  by  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  some  of  his  people  to  rescue  him, 
during  which  he  was  shot  and  killed  by 
Sergeants  Red  Tomahawk  and  Bullhead 
of  the  Indian  police,  Dec.  15,  1890.  His 
son,  Crow  Foot,  and  several  others,  with 
six  of  the  Indian  police,  were  also  killed 
in  the  stru^le.  Although  a  chief  by  in- 
heritance, it  was  rather  Sitting  Bull's  suc- 
cess as  an  organizer  and  his  later  reputa- 
tion as  a  sacred  dreamer  that  brought 
him  into  prominence.  According  to 
McLaughlin,  **his  accuracy  of  judgment, 
knowl^geof  men,  a  student-like  disposi- 
tion to  olwerve  natural  phenomena,  and  a 
deep  insight  into  affairs  among  Indians 
and  such  white  people  as  he  came  into 
contact  with,  made  his  stock  in  trade,  and 
he  made 'good  medicine.'*'  Hestoodwell 
among  his  own  people,  and  was  respected 
for  his  generosity,  quiet  disposition,  and 
steadfast  adherence  to  Indian  ideals.  He 
had  two  wives  at  the  time  of  his  death 
(one  of  whom  was  known  as  Pretty 
Plume),  and  was  the  father  of  9  children. 
His  elaest  son  was  called  Louis. 

Consult  Dunn,  Massacres  of  the  Mts., 
1886;  Finerty,  War  Path  and  Bivouac, 
1890;  W.  F.  Johnson,  Life  of  Sitting  Bull, 
1891;  McLaughlin,  My  Friend  the  In- 
dian, 1910;  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896;  Walker,  Campaijps  of  General  Cus- 
ter and  Surrender  of  Sitting  Bull,  1881. 

Sittintao.  -^  A  former  rancheria  con- 
nected with  Dolores  mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
18,  1861. 

Sitnohi.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
situated  near  Santa  In^s  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18. 1861. 

Siuktun.  A  Chumashan  village  given  by 
Taylor  as  having  been  situated  near  Santa 
In^s  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal., 
and  said  by  the  Ventura  Indians  to  have 
l)een  on  the  harbor  of  Santa  Barbara. 
8«]rttktoon.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 1860. 
8i-dk-tan.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1884. 

Binpam  (or  Suipam?).  A  tribe  met  by 
Fr.  San  Buenaventura  y  Olivares  and  Fr. 
Espinosa  in  Apr.  1709,  at  San  Pedro 
Springs,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  ran- 
cheria in  which  they  were  living  was 
composed  of  this  tribe,  Chaulamas,  and 
Sijames,  and  was  estimated  by  Fr. 
Espinosa  at  1,000  persons.  (The  Chaula- 
mas were  probably  the  Xarames,  for  in 
the  Spanish  of  that  day  ch  and  x,  as  well 
as  /  and  r,  were  frequently  interchange- 
able. Moreover,  this  was  the  home  of 
the  Xarames. )    The  Pampopas,  who  had 


accompanied  the  padres  from  Medina  r., 
remained  at  the  rancheria  when  the  lat- 
ter continued  their  journey  northeast- 
ward (Fray  Isidro  Felis  de  Espinosa 
Diario,  1709,  MS).  When  the  mission- 
aries returned  a  few  days  later  the  ran- 
cherias  had  been  moved  down-stream, 
an  indication  of  the  unfixed  character  of 
their  villages.  The  tribe  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  Siguipam,  of  the  Texas  coast 
country,  who  later  were  at  San  Francisco 
de  la  Espada  mission.  In  1754  a  portion 
of  the  tribe  deserted  to  the  Rio  Grande 
missions,  but  were  brought  back  by  Fr. 
Bartholom6  Garcfa  (MS.  in  Arch.  Col. 
Santa  Cruz,  K.  Leg.  19,  no.  34).  See 
Seguipam.  (h.  b.  b.) 

SiuBlaw.  A  small  Yakonan  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  and  near  Siuslaw  r., 
w.  Oreg.  It  is  now  nearly  extinct, 
a  few  survivors  only  being  on  the 
Siletz  res.  The  following  were  the  for- 
mer villages  of  the  Siuslaw  as  ascertained 
by  Dorsey  in  1884  (Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  230,  1890):  Khaikuchum, 
Khachtais,  Hauwiyat,  Kumiyus,  Kha- 
lakw,  Khakhaich,  Hilakwitiyus,  Thla- 
chaus,  Kwsichichu,  Mithlausmintthaiy 
Stthukhwich,  Chimuksaich,  Waitus, 
Shkutch,  Caauwis,  Pilumas,  Tiekwachi, 
Kumkwu,  Tsatauwis,  Kwuskwemus, 
KWulhauunnich.Thlekuaus,  Kwultsaiya, 
Pithlkwutsiaus,  Wetsiaus,  Kuskussu, 
Kupimithlta,  Tsahais,  Matsnikth,  Pia, 
Khaiyumitu,  Yukhwustitu,  Kwunnumis, 
Tsieknaweyathl. 

Oai-yu'-cUL— Doreev,  Alsea  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884  (Alsea  name).  X'9u-qwle'  ^Anni.— Doney, 
NaltOnnetOnne  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  £.,  1884  (Nal- 
tunne  name).  X'qlo-qw«o)flDa<.->Dor8ey,  Chasta 
Coeta  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Chastacosta 
name).  Liatlow.— Drew  (1855)  in  H.  K.  Ex.  Doc. 
93.  84th  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  94,  1856.  Bainstkla.— 
Hale  in  Wilkes  Expl.Exped.,  VI. 204, 1846.  Sains- 
tkla.— Ibid.,  221.  8ai-7n'-aU-me'  )dnii«.— Dorsey, 
Chetco  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Chetco  name). 
Sai-yiit'-t'^ii-ine'  )ibia9.— Dorsey,  NaltOnnetAnn^ 
MS.  Tocab..  B.  A. E.,  1884 (Naltunnename).  Sali- 
utla.— Parker,  Journal,  257.  1840.  8ayonstU.~> 
Framboise  quoted  by  Gairaner  (1835)  in  Jour. 
Qeog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  255, 1841.  Sayoiula.— Brooks 
in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1862. 299. 1868.  Bayouslaw.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep..  479, 1865.  8a7tiskU.—Oat8chet  in  Globus, 
XXXV,  no.  11. 168,  1879.  Bayiistkla.— Gatschet  in 
Beach,  Ind.  Misc.,  441,  1877.  SdasUw.— Many- 
penny  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  34th  Cong.,  8d 
sess..  9. 1857.  Boiiulau.— Gibbs.Obs.  on Ckxist Tribes 
of  Oreg.,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  8«in«Uw  Eneas.— Dole  in 
Ind.  Afr.  Rep.,  220,  1861.  SensUw  Baeas.— Ibid., 
1868,  510.  1864.  Benslawi.— Ibid.,  1857.  821,  1858. 
Bheastuokles.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii.  474, 
1814.  Sheastuklet.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  871, 
1822.  Bhiaatuokles.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  n, 
118, 1814.    Biiuelan.-.Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867,  &,  1868. 

{inMlano.— Ibid.,  1871, 682, 18?2.  Biiuelaa.— Ibid., 
867, 67.  1868.  Sinielawi.— Harvey,  ibid.,  1863,  79. 
1864.  BiousUws.— H.  R.  Rep.  98.  42d  Cong.,  8d 
sess.,  428,  1873.  Siutolau.— Gibbs.  Obs.  on  Coast 
Tribes  of  Oreg.,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Biuselaws.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  470,  1865.  Siuslaw.— Drew,  ibid.,  1857, 
359. 185H.  Buislaws.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races.,  i.  260, 
1882.  SyoQslaws.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856.  106.  1867. 
Tsan^-utaam'im.— Gatschet,  LakmiutMS.,  B.  A.B., 
105  (Lakmiut  name).  Tsashtlas.— Domenech, 
Deserts,  i,  map,  1860. 

Bivinganek.  A  village  of  the  Angmag- 
salingmiut  Eskimo  in  Sermilik  fjord,  b. 
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Greenland;  nop.  31  in  1884.— Meddelel- 
ser  om  Gronland,  x,  map,  1888. 

Sivin^amanik.    A  village  of  the  Ans- 
magsalingmiut  Eskimo  in  Sermilik  fjord, 
E.  Greenland;  pop.  31  in  1884. 
SiTiaffaiutnik.— Medaelelser   om    Qrdnland,    x, 
map,  1888.    SiTinc&nutfik.— Ibid.,  expl.  of  map. 

Biwanoj  (from  their  having  been  a  sea^ 
coast  people,  their  name  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Siivanakf  *8alt  people,*  a  dia- 
lectic form  of  Suwanak^  a  name  applied  by 
the  Delawares  to  the  English. — Gerard). 
One  of  the  principal  tribes  of  the  Wap- 
pinger  confederacy,  formerly  living  along 
the  N.  shore  of  Long  Island  sd.  from  New 
York  to  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  inland  as 
to  at  least  as  White  Plains.  They  were 
one  of  the  seven  tribes  of  the  seacoast  and 
had  a  number  of  villages,  the  principal 
one  in  1640  being  Poningo.  (j.  m.) 
Bewonkeeg.— Owaneeo  (1700)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  IV,  614,  1864  (trans.:  'western  Indians'). 
BiwanoM.— De  Laet  (1633)  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  8..  I,  296,  1841.  Biwanoyt.—Ruttenber. 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  bl,  18?2.  Sywanoit.— Map  of 
1616  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  1, 18. 1866. 

Biwapi.  The  Sage  (Chrysoihamnus  ho- 
wardii)  clan  of  the  Patki  (Water-house) 
phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Bhiw£hpi.— Voth.  Hopi  Proper  Names,  105.  1906. 
Bi-Twa^pi.— Stephen  in  8lh  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 1891. 
BiTwapi  wittw^—Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
688, 1900  (uri«wfl='clan'). 

Biwim  Pakan.  A  former  Maidu  village 
a  few  miles  n.  of  Kelsey,  Eldorado  co., 
CaL— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
XVII,  map,  1905. 

Bix.    See  Shakopee. 

Biyante.  A  former  Mi  wok  village  on 
Tuolumne  r.,  Tuolumne  co.,  Cal. 
Li-yaa-to.— Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4. 32d  Cong., 
spec,  sess., 262, 1863.  Befantet.— Ibid..  69.  Bi-yan- 
te.— Johnson  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  407, 
1864.  Bi-7aa-ti.^Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 
82d  Conff..  1st  seas.,  22. 1862.  Si-yau-te.— McKee 
et  al.  (1861)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  82d  Cong.,  spec, 
sess.,  74, 18a8.  Typozies.— Johnson  in  Schoolcraft, 
op.  cit  (so  called  from  their  chief). 

Biyita  (Siyi^ta),  A  Cowichan  tribe 
whose  village  was  Skuhamen,  at  Agassiz, 
on  lower  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in 
64th  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894. 

Bkaddal.  A  tribe  numbering  200  per- 
sons, found  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1806 
on  Cataract  (Klikitat)  r.,  25  m.  n.  of  Big 
Narrows,  in  the  present  Washington,  and 
mentioned  by  Robertson  in  1846,  under 
the  name  Saddals.  as  numbering  400. 
They  subsisted  by  nunting  deer  and  elk, 
and  traded  with  the  Eneeshur  and 
Skilloot  for  prepared  fish.  Classed  by 
Mooney  as  a  division  of  the  Pisquows 
living  about  Boston  cr.  and  Kahchass 
lake,  at  the  head  of  Yakima  r. 

Lowar  Takima.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  417, 
1866.  Baddalt.— Robertson  (1846)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  76,  30th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  9, 1848.  Soad-dals.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  Cones  ed.,  in,  958, 1893. 
BkaddaL—Ibid.,  Allen  ed.,  ii.  475.  1814.  Skaddals 
aatioa.— Ibid.,  Cones  ed.,  ni,  1255, 1893.  Skaddat— 
Clark  (1806)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv, 
811,  1906.  8kad-dato.~Ibid.,  307.  Skad-datts.— 
Ibid.,  296.  Ska'utU.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  736,  1896. 


Bkae  [Sqa-i),  A  Haida  town  of  the 
Kaidju-kegawai,  formerly  close  to  C.  St 
James,  at  the  s.  end  of  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit  Col.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
so  named  because  its  inhabitants  here 
skinned  the  sea  lions  which  they  killed 
on  the  Isles  Kerouart — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  277,  1906. 

Bkagit  A  body  of  Salish  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name  in  Washington,  particularly 
about  its  mouth,  and  on  the  middle  por- 
tion of  Whidbey  id.,  especially  at  Penn's 
cove.  According  to  Gibbs  the  population 
of  the  Skagit  proper  in  1853  was  about 
300.  The^  are  now  on  Swinomish  res., 
Wash.  Gibbs  makes  this  division  include 
the  Kikiallu,  Nukwatsamish,  Towahha, 
Smalihu,  Sakumehu,  Miskaiwhu,  Miseek- 
wigweelis,  Swinamish,  and  Skwomamish; 
but  probably  nothing  more  is  meant  by 
this  classidcation  than  that  the  dialects  of 
the  several  divisions  were  nearly  related 
and  the  geographical  position  close. 
Nothing  like  political  union  appears  to 
have  existed  among  them. 
Eum-a-lob.— Mackay  quoted  by  Dawson  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii.  7, 1891  ( '  the  people ' :  own 
name).  Sachet— Wilkes,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  iv, 
149,  1844.  Saoket— De  Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  84, 
1847.  SjMMl-jat.— Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 1877. 
Bcatohae.— Gibbs   (misqnoting  Wilkes)    in  Pac. 


AfT.  Rep., 459. 1854.  Shatohet—Faraham. Travels, 
111,  1848.  Ska^iats.— De  Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  ^ 
1847.  Bka^jets.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  701, 
1857.  Bkagats.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  81st 
Cong..  Ist  sess.,  173. 1850.  Bkaget.— Hill  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  37,  84th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  79.  1857.  Bkagit.— 
Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  433, 1865.  Bk'a'-jub.— 
McCaw,  Puyallup  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885 
(Puyallup  name). 

Bkagway  ( Cqqgue^f  a  term  that  does  not 
bear  popular  interpretation).  A  former 
Chilkat  town  at  the  head  of  Lynn  canal, 
now  noted  as  the  terminus  of  the  Yukon 
and  White  Horse  railroad. 
Oqague'.— Swanton,  field  notes.  B.  A.  £.,  1904. 
Bonkagu^.— Krause  (1882)  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  580, 1906.  Bhkagway.— Nichols  ( 1891). 
ibid.    Bkaguay.— Baker,  ibid.    Bkagwa.— Ibid. 

Bkahakmehu  (* numerous  tribe').  A 
Salish  division  that  resided  where  the 
Port  Madison  (Wash.)  mill  now  stands, 
but  now  on  Port  Madison  res. 
8ka-hak-lmth.— Mallet  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  196, 
1877.  Ska-hak-mehu.— Boulet  in  letter,  Mar.  22. 
1886. 

Bkakasegao  (Skd'hase^-gd-o),  An  an- 
cient Seneca  village  on  the  site  of  Lima, 
Livingston  co.,  N.  Y. — Morgan,  League 
Iroq.,  314,  468,  1851. 

Skakene-hadai  {SqaJie^ne  xd'^da-i,  *Ska 
river  people*).  A  subdivision  of  the 
Chaahl-lanas,  a  Haida  family  of  the  Eagle 
clan  living  in  Alaska.  Skahene  is  said  to 
mean,  in  Tlingit,  *  to  cry  over  a  river, '  and 
it  is  related  thatat  atime  when  this  branch 
was  almost  exterminated  they  went  up 
on  a  mountain  above  this  river  and 
cried. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276, 1906. 

Bkaiakot  {SqaVoQds).  A  Seechelt  sept 
with   many  settlements   but   no   fixed 
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abode  (Hill-Tout  in  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst., 
23, 1904).  For  general  habitat  see  Seechelt. 
Skaialo  (Somd'ld).  A  Chilliwack  vil- 
lage in  6.  British  Columbia,  with  16  inhab- 
itants in  1909. 

ItonahaU.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  78,  1878.  SQaiAlo.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Etbnol.  Surv.Can.,4, 1902.  Bouehala.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  809, 1879.  Squiahla.— Ibid.,  pt.  ii. 
100.  1901.    BquihaU.— Ibid.,  74. 1878. 

Skaiametl.  A  K  wantlen  vil  lage  at  New 
Westminster,  on  Fraser  r. ,  Brit.  Ool.  Pop. 
45  in  1909.  including  Kikait. 
Vew  Weatmukstar.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ll,  72,  1902. 
BQai'amBtl.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  M, 
1902.   Toi'taUBa.-BoasinRep.B.A.A.S..454,1894. 

Skaieti  (Sqai^Ets),  A  Kwantlen  village 
on  Stave  r.,  an  affluent  of  lower  Fraser  r., 
Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  64,  1902. 

SkaiBokiltniBh.  A  Salish  division  liv- 
ing, according  to  Gibbs,  at  the  old  Chim- 
akum  mission  on  Spokane  r.,  Wash. 
Pop.  of  "Lower  Spokan,"  301  in  1908. 
OheVcaaaehee.— Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  i,  815,  1874. 
Oha-kiM-ohM.— Winans  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  23. 1870. 
Lower  Bpokan.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  702,  1901  Lower 
Bpokanet.— Winans,  op.  cit.  Skai-sohil-t'nish.— 
Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  414, 1856. 

Skaito.  A  camp  on  the  w.  coast  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  occupied 
by  Haida  at  the  time  of  the  gold  excite- 
ment at  Gold  Harbor  in  1852-60.-  It  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  erroneously  as  a  town 
and  confused  with  Kaisun  and  Chaahl. 
Kai-ahoB.— Dawson,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  168b,  map., 
1878  (mirapplied).  Sqai'-tio.— Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  2S0, 1905.  Tlgi^t.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes.  Can.,  24, 1898  (misapplied). 

Skakaiek  (SoaqaVEk).  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of 
Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  8.,  474,  1900. 

Bkh'khaLTiBiSh'a^'quas),  A  Kuitsh  villa^ 
on  lower  Umpqiia  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  m 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  231,  1890. 

SkalekBum.  The  Lummi  name  of  one 
of  their  temporary  fishing  villages  on  the 
w.  side  of  Lummi  id.,  Whatcom  co., 
Wash. 

Bkilokaan.— Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248.  B.  A.  £.  Bky-lak- 
■en.— Fitzhugh  in  H.  R.  £x.  Doc.  87,  34th  Cong., 
8d  sess.,  75, 1857. 

Bkamoynnmaohs  ( Ska-moy-num-achs) . 
Given  by  Ross  (Advent,  289,  1849)  as 
one  of  the  Okinagan  tribes,  but  the  name 
is  not  met  with  elsewhere. 

Skanahwahti  ('beyond  the  stream.' — 
Hewitt).  An  Onondaga,  known  gener- 
ally to  the  whites  as  John  Buck,  the  fire- 
keeper  of  his  tribe  in  Canada;  died  about 
1893  at  Brantford,  Ontario.  He  gave 
Horatio  Hale  valuable  aid  in  preparing 
the  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites  (1883),  and 
was  much  esteemed.  He  was  oflScial 
keeper  and  interpreter  of  the  tribal  wam- 
pum.   See  Skandmoali.  (w.  m.  b.  ) 

Bkanapa.  A  former  Choctaw  town 
noted  by  d'Anville.  It  was  on  the  e. 
side  of  the  head  of  a  tributary  of  the 
Sukenatcha,  probably  Running  Tiger  cr., 
Kemper  co. ,  Miss. — Halbert  in  Pub.  Mias. 
Hist.  Soc.,  VI,  432,  1902. 


Skanapa.— d'Anville's  map  in  Hamilton,  Colonial 
Mobile,  158,  1897.  Skenappa.— Halbert,  op.  cit. 
Bkunaepaw.— West  Florida  Map,  co.  1776. 

Skandawati  (* beyond  the  stream*). 
An  Onondaga  chief,  of  the  Turtle  clan, 
who  led  an  embassy  to  the  Hurons  in 
Oct.  1647.  He  returned  15  Huron  pris- 
oners and  bore  7  great  belts.  Early  in 
the  following  year  the  Hurons  sent  a  new 
embassy,  and  Skandawati  and  another 
remained  as  hostages.  The  Mohawk  de- 
stroyed the  party,  and  Skandawati  was 
so  mortified  that  he  killed  himself.  The 
other  had  a  like  sense  of  honor,  but  was 
less  rash.  His  name  appears  also  as 
Scandaouati  (Jes.  Rel.  1648,  56,  1858) 
and  Scandawati  ( Hale,  Iroq.  Book  Rites, 
160,1883).    CI  Skanahwahli,     (w.m.b.) 

Bkaniadariio  (Seneca:  SkaniadaVio\  Mt 
is  a  very  fine  lake,*  commonly  rendered 
**  Handsome  Lake**).  A  former  federal 
chief  of  the  Seneca;  bom  -at  the  village 
of  Ganawagus,  near  Avon,  in  the  Gene- 
see valley,  N.  Y.,  about  1736;  died  at 
Onondaga,  near  Syracuse,  in  1815.  By 
birth  he  belonged  to  the  Turtle  clan,  and 
was  a  half-brother  of  Cornplanter  (q.  v.) 
on  his  father's  side.  Although  thus  close- 
ly related  to  Cornplanter,  he  did  not, 
like  his  illustrious  half-brother,  acquire 
marked  distinction  during  the  American 
Revolution,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
trying  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Seneca  and  their  confederates.  On  the 
contrary,  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  ais.Hipation  and  idleness; 
but  late  in  life,  realizing  that  the  worst 
curse  of  his  race  was  the  evil  of  drunken- 
ness and  the  traffic  in  liquor,  he  sought 
to  establish  a  better  system  of  morals 
among  his  people,  who  were  then  pass- 
ing through  a  transition  period  between 
their  ancient  mode  of  life  and  modem 
civilization.  His  precepts  and  teachings, 
based  largely  on  the  ancient  custom  and 
faith,  but  recast  to  adjust  them  to  the 
new  conditions,  contemplated  the  regula- 
tion of  family  life  by  pointing  out  the 
respect  and  duties  that  should  sub-ist 
between  husband  and  wife  and  between 
parents  and  children,  and  the  need  of 
chastity  and  continence,  and  by  the  in- 
culcation of  habits  of  industry  and  thrift. 
About  1796,  while  living  at  Connewango 
on  Allegheny  r.,  at  Warren,  Pa.,  Skani- 
adariio  was  prostrated,  it  is  said,  by  epi- 
lepsy and  partial  paralysis.  For  four 
years  he  lay  suffering,  and  having  lost  all 
hope  of  recovery,  resigned  himself  to 
death.  According  to  his  own  story,  one 
afternoon  he  heard  voices  calling  him 
out.  He  arose  in  spirit  and  went  out- 
side, where,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
house  among  some  shrubbery,  he  saw 
four  spirits  in  human  shape,  who  assured 
him  that  they  were  merely  messengers  to 
him  from  the  Artificer  of  Life.  Of  these, 
three  bore  shrubs  in  their  hands,  on 
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which  hunff  several  kinds  of  fruit,  which 
he  was  tola  to  eat^  when  he  was  at  once 
restored  by  their  magical  efficacy. 
Thereupon  the  messengers  revealed  to 
him  by  means  of  a  great  number  of  pre- 
cepts the  will  of  the  Artificer  of  Life,  on 
a  variety  of  subjects;  he  was  further  told 
to  promulgate  these  teachings  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Iroquois,  and  was  led  bv  the 
messengers  into  the  white  man's  hell,  in 
order  to  permit  him  to  witness  the  pun- 
ishments that  are  in  store  for  the  lawless 
and  the  drunkard,  the  better  to  enable 
him  to  warn  his  people  of  the  need  of 
reform.  The  watchers  at  his  bedside 
thought  he  was  dead,  but  after  a  long 
trance  he  suddenly  arose,  and  from  that 
time  rapidly  recovered  health.  He  vis- 
ited the  several  Iroquois  villages  from 
year  to  year,  preachins  his  new  doc- 
trines with  power  and  eloouence.  It  is 
reported  that  man v  so-callea  pagans  gave 
up  their  dissolute  nabits,  becommg  sober 
and  moral  men  and  women,  among  whom 
'*  discord  and  contention  gave  place  to 
harmony  and  order,  and  vagrancy  and 
sloth  to  ambition  and  industry. ' '  It  was 
this  reformed  religion  of  Handsome 
Lake,  or  the  so-called  paganism  of  the 
modem  Iroquois,  that  has  so  steadfastly 
resisted  the  advance  of  Christianity  and 
education  among  the  Iroquois  tribes.  At 
the  present  time  the  seat  of  this  faith  is 
in  Canada,  on  the  Grand  River  res., 
where  It  has  about  1,200  adherents;  but 
there  are  small  bodieewho  still  profess 
to  follow  the  precepts  of  Handsome  Lake 
dwelling  on  the  Cattaraugus  and  the 
All^any  res.,  and  on  the  Onondaga 
res.  m  New  York.  Each  autumn  these 
''pagans''  assemble  to  hear  the  doctrines 
of  Skaniadariio  preached  to  them.  In 
1802,  Skaniadariio  with  a  number  of  as- 
sociates visited  Washington  to  explain  to 
President  Jefferson  the  nature  of  their 
doctrine  in  order  to  receive  recognition 
of  it  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  counteracting  the  inroads  of  Christian- 
ity. The  President,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  commended  the  new  doc- 
trines in  a  letter,  which  was  mistaken  by 
the  Seneca  for  a  license  permitting  Ska- 
niadariio to  preach  his  new  faith  to  the 
Indians.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Bkannayntenate  (probably  from  Skarvi- 
flyuW ,  *  rock  again  protrudes. ' —Hewitt ) . 
A  Cayuga  village,  destroyed  by  Gen. 
Sullivan  in  1779.  It  was  on  the  w.  side 
of  Cayuga  lake,  n.  e.  of  the  present 
village  of  Canoga,  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
nearhr  opposite  the  Cayuga  towns  on  the 
E.  The  lake  is  narrow  there,  and  the  Ca- 
yuga occupied  both  shores,     (w.  m.  b.) 

ftanowethltnime  (Ska-ru/'ivS^  t&r/ni). 
Given  as  a  Takelma  band  or  village  on 
the  8.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Or^.— Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  235,  1890. 


Bkannka  (  Sxcl'^u-xo)  .  A  name  applied 
by  Dawson  (Queen  Charlotte  Ida.,  134, 
1880)  to  one  of  the  four  clans  into  which 
he  erroneously  supposed  the  Haida  to  be 
divided.  It  may  be  otherwise  spelled 
Sg'anag'wa,  and  is  the  native  term  for 
*' supernatural  power."  Dawson  trans- 
lates it  "killer-whale,"  but  the  more 
usual  name  for  the  killer-whale  is  sg'ana. 
though  this  animal  was  indeed  so  named 
because  it  was  held  to  be  supernatural. 
Dawson's  mistake  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  Tsimshian  of  the  mainland  opposite 
are  divided  into  four  clans,  and  among  the 
Haida  the  killer-whale  is  a  very  impor- 
tant crest  belonging  to  one  of  the  two 
clans.  (j.  R.  s.) 

Bkaoi  (Sqfa^oSf  probably  *salmonberry 
bushes').  A  Haida  town  of  the  Sagua- 
lanas  family  at  the  entrance  to  Naden 
harbor,  Graham  id.,  Brit.  Col. — Swanton, 
Cont  Haida.  281,  1905. 

Bkappa  ('sandy  land').  A  Ntlakya- 
pamuk  village  on  the  e.  bank  of  Eraser  r., 
near  Boston  Bar,  Brit  Col.  Pop.  17  in  1909. 
Skip*.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4, 
1899.  Bkampah.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  S09,  1879.  Bke- 
p«h.— Ibid.,  78,  1878.  Bkopah.— Brit.  Col.  map, 
Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872.  Bkuppa.— Can.  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1901  sec.  n.  71,  1905.  Skuppah.— Ibid.,  map, 
1891. 

Bkatahah.  A  band  of  Cowichan  on 
Vancouver  id.,  numbering  20  in  1882, 
the  last  time  their  name  appears. 

Bka-sah-fth.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  258, 1882. 

Bkatalifl.  An  Ahtena  village  near  the 
mouth  of  Copper  r.,  Alaska;  probably 
the  original  Alaganik. 

B^khaliB.— Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  38, 1887.  Ska- 
talis.— Ibid.,  120. 

Bkatehook  (froTn peskatekukj  *at  the  river 
fork.' — Gerard).  A  Westenhuck  village 
on  Housatonic  r.  near  the  present  Shef- 
field, Berkshire  co.,.Mas8.  In  1736  the 
inhabitants  removed  to  Stockbridge,  a 
few  miles  up  the  river. 
Bkatehook.— Barber,  Hist.  Coll.  Mass.,  94,  1841. 
BUtdhook.— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.,  209, 1824. 

Bkanishan.  A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmisht 
r.,  w.  Brit  Col. 

Bkaodn.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  'Skaoi'ean.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 

BkaakeL  A  Chilliwack  villa^  in  s. 
British  Columbia,  with  30  inhabitants  in 
1909. 

Bkaiiksa.~Hill-Tout  In  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
4, 1902.  Bkokale.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  816, 1880.  Bko- 
lale.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 
Bkulkayn.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2,  46,  1909.  Bkul- 
kayu.-Ibid.,  pt  n,  160, 1901. 

Bkanton.  A  village  near  Sandwich, 
Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  in  1685.  It  seems 
to  have  been  on  Buzzards  bay,  and  was 
probably  subject  to  either  the  Wampa- 
noag  or  the  Nauset. — Hinckley  (1685)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  v,  133, 1861. 

BlLe9kTait»{Sk'e^akurUs).  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit 
Col.— Hill-Tout  m  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S., 
474, 1900. 
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Bkeawattnt  {8ke<mvasut),  A  S(iaaw- 
mish  village  community  at  Pt  Atkinson, 
E.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit  Cbl.— Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 

BkeeheramonBe.  A  former  division  of 
the  Salish  living  on  the  Colville  trail, 
Wash.  Stevens  calls  them  a  hand  of 
Spokan. 

Bke-ehei-a-monM.— Oibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i, 
414, 1856.  8ke-oh«r-a-monM.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep., 429, 1854. 

Bkedant  (corrupted  from  Gidansta, 
*from  his  daughter,'  the  name  of  its 
chief).  An  im[>ortant  Haida  town  of  the 
Kagials-kegawai  family,  formerly  on  a 
point  of  land  which  extends  into  Hecate 
str.  from  the  e.  end  of  Louise  id.,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit  Col.  The  town  was 
known  to  its  inhabitants  a£  Kona  or 
Huadji-lanas.  They  were  alwavs  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  those  of  the  'Dsimshian 
town  of  Kitkatla,  whence  they  imported 
many  new  customs  and  stories  into  the 
Haida  country.  John  Work,  1836-41, 
assigned  to  this  town  30  houses  and  738 
inhabitants.  The  old  people  remember 
27  houses;  in  1878  Dawson  noted  about  16 
houses.  It  has  been  abandoned  for  sev- 
eral years,  though  a  number  of  house- 
poles  are  still  standing.  ( j.  r.  s.  ) 
Kiddan.— Keaneln  Stanford,  Compend.,app.,473, 
1878.  Kooaa.— Swan  in  Smithson.  Gont.,  xxi,  5, 
1876.  X'u'na.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.. 
24,1898.  Kwim  Haad«.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  125,  1896.  a.'5'na.— Swanton, 
Cont.  H^da,  278,  1905.  Bkedans.— Dawson,  Q. 
Charlotte  Ids.,  169b,  1880.  Bkeeidant.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  489,  1855.  Bkidans.— Bom.  op.  cit. 
(misprint  from  Dawson).  Bkidaatt.— Hanrison, 
op.  cit.  8kidda]i.--Poole,  Q.  Chariotte  Ids.,  809, 
1872.    ^n'A^ji  Intfi'-i.— Swanton,  op.  cit.,  120. 

Bkeinah  (contr.  of  Unskiniyl),  A  Cher- 
okee settlement  on  Toccoa  r.,  in  the  pres- 
ent Fannin  co. ,  n.  Ga. .  about  the  period  of 
the  removal  of  the  tribe  in  1839.  From  a 
confusion  of  the  name  with  the  Cherokee 
askina,  an  evil  spirit  or  malevolent  ghost, 
it  has  sometimes  been  rendered  **I)evil 
Town." 

Bkekaitin  {Skska^iitn,  'place  of  coming 
up  above,  or  reaching  the  top' ).  A  vil- 
laige  of  the  Upper  Fraser  band  of  Ntlak- 
yapamuk,  on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser  r., 
43  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit  Col. 
Bkiikai'Eten.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  4.  1899.  BkEka'itiii.— Teit  In  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  ll,  172, 1900. 

Bkelantnk  (Sqsla^utuQy  'painted  house,' 
on  account  of  a  painted  post  in  a  house 
there).  A  former  village  or  camp  of  the 
Pilalt,  a  Cowichan  tribe  on  lower  Chilli- 
wack  r.,  Brit  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  48,  1902. 

Bkeleton.    See  Anatomy. 

Bkelfh  (Sqelcy  ^standing  up,*  referring  to 
"  Si  wash  rock  *M .  A  Squawmish  village 
community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  8.,  475, 1900. 

Bkelten  {SqB^Usn),  A  village  of  the 
Ewawooe  tribe  of  the  Cowichan  on  lower 
Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col.,  2  m.  above  Hope. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894. 


Bkena  (Sqefna),  A  Haida  town  promi- 
nent in  tne  family  stories,  situated  just  s. 
of  Sand  Spit  pt,  Moresby  id.,  Brit  Col. 
According  to  tradition  it  was  composed  of 
5  rows  of  houses,  each  occupied  by  a  single 
family  of  the  Raven  clan.  These  5  are 
said  to  have  been  the  Tadji-lanas,  Kona- 
lanas,  Yaku-lanas,  Koetas,  and  Stlenga- 
lanas.  The  DaiyuahManas  claimed  that 
their  own  chief  was  chief  of  the  town. — 
Swanton.  Cont  Haida,  279,  1905. 

Bkenandoa  ( Skiflnofi'do'n' ,  *  deer.  '— 
Hewitt).  A  noted  Oneida  chief  who 
died  at  Oneida  Castle,  Tryon  co.,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  11,  1816,  reputed  to  be  100  years  of 
age;  in  all  probaoility,  however,  he  was 
not  so  old,  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  nearly  70  years  of  age  before  ap- 
pearing in  history.  He  is  described  as  a 
tall,  robust  man  of  intelligent  appearance. 
During  the  first  part  of  his  hie  he  was 
addicted  to  drint.  In  1775,  while  at 
Albany  attending  to  business  in  behalf 
of  his  tribe,  he  became  drunk  and  the 
next  morning  found  himself  in  the  street, 
everything  of  value,  including  the  sign 
of  his  chieftainship,  having  t^en  taken 
from  him.  Feeling  the  disgrace,  he  re- 
solved never  again  to  become  intoxicated, 
a  resolution  which  he  strictly  maintained 
during  his  remaining  years.  He  seems 
to  have  been  reformed  and  brought  into 
the  church  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  missionary  to 
the  Oneida,  to  whom  Bkenandoa  was  so 
greatly  attached  that  he  asked  to  be 
buried  by  the  side  of  the  latter  in  the 
cemetery  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.  He  was  the 
friend  of  the  colonists  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  and  during  the  war  staunchly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  He  watched  and  aided  in 
repelling  Canadian  invasions,  and  on  one 
occasion  preserved  from  massacre  the 
people  of  the  settlements  at  German 
Flats,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was 
chiefly  through  his  influence  that  the 
Oneida  declaration  of  neutrality  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  was  issued  in  May 
1775,  bearing  the  names  of  Skenandoa 
(Johnko'  Skeaneodon)  and  eleven  other 
principal  men  of  the  tribe  (Stone,  Life  of 
Brant,  i,  63,  1838).  His  name  in  various 
forms  is  signed,  always  by  his  mark,  to 
deeds  of  cession,  treaties,  agreements,  etc. , 
with  the  state  of  New  York  between 
1790  and  1811,  and  to  the  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  Dec.  2,  1794.  He  became 
blind  and  is  credited  with  saying  that  he 
was  ''an  old  hemlock,  dead  at  tiie  top.'' 
Lewis  H.  Morgan,  the  ethnologist,  some- 
times wrote  under  the  pen-name  Skenan- 
doah.  (c.  T.    w.  M.  B.) 

Bkhakhwaiyntfln  {Sqa^'<fwai  yu^-tslu). 
An  Alsea  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Alsea  r., 
Or^.  — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
230,  1890. 

Bkiehiitan.     A    Shuswap    village    on 
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Deadman  r..  a  N.  affluent  of  Thompson 
r.,  Brit.  Col.  Population  of  all  Dead- 
man's  r.  Indians,  117  in  1909. 
DMd  Hu'i  OrMk.— Can.  Ind.  Afl.,  269,  1882  (in- 
cludes all  the  other  Shuswap  on  this  river). 
8k«t-Bhiotin.— Ibid.,  189. 1883.  Skiohi>tan.— Ibid., 
pt  II,  166,  1901.  8ki-ahis-tin.— Dawson  in  Trans. 
Boy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  li,  44, 1891.  Btiohistaa  band.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff..  240, 1902. 

Bkiooak  (possibly  a  contraction  of  Vir- 
einia  Algonquian  (Renape)  Maskikokf 
^swamp  people.' — Gerard).  A  large  vil- 
lage in  1584,  possibly  Siouan,  on  Roanoke 
r. ,  about  6  days*  travel  above  the  mouth  of 
Albemarle  sa.,  probably  in  Virginia.  It 
may  have  been  iaentical  with  Occaneechi. 
Bkiooaok.— Amadas  (1585)  in  Bmith  (1629).  Va.,  I. 
88, 1819.  Bkiooak.— Strachey  (1612),  Va.,  148, 1849. 
Bkihoah.— Martin,  N.  C,  i,  12, 1829. 

Bkidai-lanaB  {Skida^-i  Id^nas,  'powerless 
town-people').  A  Haida  family  of  the 
Eagle  clan,  belonging  to  the  ^ographic 
group  known  as  Gunghet-haidagai,  or 
Kinstints  people.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  the  Gunghet-k^awai,  and 
owned  the  ancient  town  of  Hlgadun. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  272,  1905. 

Bkidaokao  {SWdaoqao,  'eggs  of  Skt^- 
dao ' ) .  One  of  the  principal  Haida  fam- 
ilies of  the  Raven  clan  on  Masset  inlet, 
Brit.  Col. ,  said  to  have  been  named  from 
a  man  called  Skidao.  Formerly  these 
people  lived  with  several  other  families  in 
the  town  of  Naikun,  whence  they  moved 
to  Masset  and  owned  the  town,  now 
known  by  that  name,  until  very  recent 
times.  ( J.  K.  8. ) 

Bki'daoqao.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  271,  1905. 
Bkidoukou.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
see.  II,  126,  1895.  Bkyit'au'k-d.— Boas.  12th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  23,  1898. 

Bkidegate.  One  of  the  two  or  three  in- 
habited Haida  towns  on  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col. ;  situated  at  the  entrance  to 
an  inlet  of  the  same  name  on  its  n.  shore. 
The  native  names  for  this  town  were 
Hlgaiu  and  Hlgagilda,  Skidegate  being 
the  corruption  by  whites  of  a  name  of  the 
chief,  Sgedagits  (SgeMaglts).  Anciently 
owned  by  the  Hlgaiu-lanas,  it  was  given 
over  to  the  Gitins,  according  to  tradition, 
in  payment  for  an  injury  received  by  a 
member  of  the  latter  family.  According  to 
John  Work  there  were  48  houses  between 
the  years  1836  and  1841,  with  738  people. 
The  last  row  of  native  houses  which  stood 
here  numbered  only  20,  which  would  give 
a  population  of  300  to  400.  In  1909  there 
were  239  people,  living  almost  entirely 
in  houses  patterned  after  those  of  the 
whites.  There  is  a  Methodist  mission 
at  Skidegate,  and  the  Salvation  Army  has 
some  followers.  All  the  people  are  nom- 
inally Christians.  The  name  of  this 
town  has  been  adopted  to  designate  the 
Skittagetan  family  (q.  v.).  (j.  k.  s.) 
Hyo-hai-ka.— Dawson,  Q.  Chariotte  Ids.,  165,  1880 
(given  as  native  name;  possibly  intended  for 
••  Hlgai-u  ").  nith-oah-getla.— Deans,  Tales  from 
Hidery,  68,  1899.  Kil-hai-oo.— Dawson,  op.  cit.. 
166.    feagi'-lda.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  279, 1906 

(native  name).    iKi-iu'.— Ibid.,  279.    Lthagild 

Harrison  in  Proc.   Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  126, 


l^?5.  Sketig«t«.— Dunn,  H!it.  Oregoti,  3f!il.  \M\. 
Skiii'»-f*ta.-l*«TOle,  Q.  Chftrlott43  ids,.  3CKJ,  XhTh 
Bkid-de-K4U».— Dawson,  op*  elt,  17a.  Bkidda- 
feat.— &(:oiJ]t"r  UH^fi)  in  J<nif.  EthrujL  b=(^.  U>tid*^ 
1,  233,  l§4a.  Skidefate'Hiftde.— llHrrir^uii  in  lYoc, 
R(*)^  Soc.  Cftn.,  wt-,  1 1 ,  12;\  lsi+5.  Bkident^A  towo.— 
Deans.  Till t^  in im  Hid tr),  4,  18yB.  Skidfiatt*.— 
ScbcHjJt't&n,  Itid,  Triheg,  in,  H>2,  li^i^a,  fikidigiit«.— 
C&n.  ind.  Aff;,  128,  m%  Bkit'-a-fet,-Gibhtt  In 
Coiit.  N.  A.  EthnoL,  I,  136.  IK77.     flkit-*^gat«,— 

Kane,  Wand.  N,  Am.,  app-,  IisSy,     ekit-ii-«t 

DrtWwtm,  op,  eft.,  166.  BkittAtete*— <*rtlliitir»  lo 
Trana.  Am.  Ethnol.  ^^K!,,  n,  "7,  l^h,  Skittfcgeti.— 
Gal  1ft tin.  ibid.,  pt.  1.  f.  Bkitt  de  gate*.— SthtxiU 
praft,  Ind.  Trlbea,  v,  A^%.  18rw,  Bkittfgai.— Si  i^Jiil^r 
Iri  Joor.  GiJOK'  Sdc.  Lc»nd..  XI,  'IV.*,  IMI,  Skitt*- 
fitt.— Sctmler  (184&)  In  Jour,  JCtfirm].  ;-;i)*'  LlkikI., 
I,  tm,  IMS.  Skittfetti.— ATfd.  rw.n  ivuted  by 
Gibbfl  in  Ilij^t.  Mii^.,  74,  3w:i  Tlk  igilt,  — Boaa, 
W^h  Rep,  N.  W,  TribtsCan.,  21.  ISm 

Blidi  (probably  Inmi  tsfurij  '  wolf/  or 
shiriraraf  *  wolves  standing  in  water,*  re- 
ferring to  a  tribal  tradition) .  One  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Pawnee  confederacy  (q.  v.), 
sometimes  called  VVolf  Pawnee,  and  by 
the  French  Pawnee  Loup.  That  the 
Skidi  were  closely  associated  with  the 
idea  of  the  wolf  is  evident  from  the  sign 
language,  in  w^hich  they  are  designated 
by  the  sign  for  that  animal.  The  speech 
of  the  Sfcidi  differed  slightly  from  that 
of  the  other  3  Pawnee  tribes.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  the  Skidi  and  Arikara 
were  once  united,  but  became  separated 
during  the  northward  migration,  the 
Arikara  keeping  to  the  Missouri  valley 
and  the  Skidi  settling  on  Loup  r.,  Nebr., 
where  finally  the  other  3  Pawnee  tribes 
built  their  villages.  The  wanderings 
and  adventures  of  the  Skidi  are  mat- 
ters of  tradition  rather  than  of  history. 
They  have  so  long  regarded  the  valley 
of  the  Loup  as  their  home  that  they 
have  located  in  that  vicinity  the  super- 
natural underground  dwellings  of  the 
mythic  animals  which  preside  over  the 
ceremonies  of  their  secret  societies. 
When  first  known  to  the  white  race  the 
Skidi  were  farther  n.  than  the  other  3 
Pawnee  tribes.  Tradition  indicates  that 
this  tribe  was  the  first  to  push  north- 
ward from  their  old  home  m  the  S.  W. 
There  are  stories  of  the  Skidi  having 
been  conquered  by  the  other  Pawnee 
tribes,  but  these  may  refer  rather  to 
local  tribal  quarrels  and  not  imply  sub- 
jugation, for  the  Skidi  have  ever  kept 
their  distinctive  organization  and  have 
tenaciously  preserved  their  tribal  rites 
with  their  esoteric  teachings. 

According  to  information  obtained  by 
Bolton  from  Spanish  manuscript  sources, 
a  part  of  the  Skidi  (or  **Pani-Maha,"  as 
they  were  called)  moved  southward  and 
about  1770  approached  the  Texas  border. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  the  general  peace 
that  was  established  between  the  Span- 
iards and  the  northern  Texas  trib^  in 
1772  was  that  these  tribes  should  consent 
to  be  moved  s.,  away  from  the  influence 
of  the  Pani-Maha  (Viceroy  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  Nov.  26,  1772,  MS.  in  Archive 
Gen.,  Corr.  of  Viceroys,   Bucareli  no. 
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654).  About  1777  a  groap  of  the  Pani- 
Maha  joined  the  Taovavas  (Tawehash) 
settlement.  When  Mezieres  was  there  in 
1778  they  had  temporarily  withdrawn,  but 
he  urged  them  to  return,  which  they  did 
within  a  year.  From  this  time  on  they 
seem  to  have  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  Taovayas  settlement,  which  was 
called  by  Sibley,  in  1805,  that  of  the 
•*Panis  or  Towiaches"  (Hist  Sketch, 
1806).  A  Mexican  map  of  1862  shows  a 
"Pannis"  village  near  the  head  of  Sul- 

Shur  cr.,  n.  b.  Texas  (Map  no.  1020,  Sec. 
e    Cartografia,     Dept<>    de    Fomento, 
Mexico). 

During  the  two  centuries  prior  to  their 
removal  from  Nebraska  to  Indian  Ter.  in 
1874  theSkidi,  in  common  with  the  other 
Pawnee  tribes,  fought  to  hold  their  hunt- 
ing grounds  against  intruders,  and  to  that 
end  strove  for  the  possession  of  horses. 
The  securing  of  this  class  of  booty  was  the 
chief  incentive  of  war  parties,  and  the  pos- 
session of  ponies  became  thesign  of  wealth. 
The  history  of  the  Skidi  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  the  other  Pawnee 
tribes.  They  joined  in  the  treaties  with 
the  United  States,  served  as  scouts  in  its 
army,  and  followed  their  kindred  to  Okla- 
homa, where  they  live  to-day,  owning 
lands  in  severalty  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  no  missions  estab- 
lished especially  for  the  Skidi;  they  were 
included  in  those  maintained  for  all  the 
Pawnee. 

The  organization  of  the  Skidi  is  per- 
haps more  fully  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  peo- 
ple than  that  of  the  other  Pawnee  tribes. 
They  say  they  were  organized  by  the 
stars,  which  powers  **made  them  into 
families  and  villages,  taught  them  how 
to  live  and  how  to  perform  their  cere- 
monies.*' Five  villages  formed  the  cen- 
tral ^roup.  The  village  at  the  w.  led  in 
religious  ceremonies  and  had  no  secular 
function  except  in  times  of  dire  distress. 
The  other  4  villages  of  the  group  were  situ- 
ated as  at  the  corners  of  a  square,  the 
sides  of  which  faced  the  cardinal  direc- 
tions. Following  an  establiiahed  rotation, 
each  village  led  in  tribal  affairs  during 
one  jjear — a  winter  and  a  summer.  The 
position  of  these  5  villages  and  of  the 
other  17  of  the  tribe  were  all  fixed  by 
the  position  of  the  stars  which  had  given 
them  their  shrines  and  ceremonies,  so 
that  the  Skidi  villages  on  the  earth  were 
like  a  reflection  of  their  stars  in  the 
heavens.  The  star  gave  its  name  to  the 
shrine,  and  the  village  took  its  name  from 
the  shrine  or  from  some  incident  con- 
nected with  its  bestowal  bv  the  star.  A 
secular  name  indicative  of  locality  was 
sometimes  added.  The  shrine  was  ^iven 
by  the  star  to  a  certain  man,  and  his  de- 
scendants became  its  hereditary  keepers. 


The  immediate  care  and  protection  of 
the  shrine  devolved  on  a  woman  de- 
scendant The  ceremonies  and  rituals 
pertaining  to  the  shrine  were  in  charge  of 
a  priesthood,  into  which  anyone  of  good 
character  might  enter  after  instruction 
and  the  performance  of  certain  duties. 

To  the  Skidi  the  universe  was  dual— 
male  and  female— and  on  the  conjunc- 
tion of  these  two  forces  depended  the 
perpetuation  of  all  forms  of  life.  A  cere- 
mony exemplifying  this  belief,  in  which 
was  the  sacrifice  of  a  girl,  typical  of  the 
evening  star,  to  the  masculine  morning 
star,  was  peformed  among  the  Skidi  as  late 
as  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century  (see 
Petaleskaro) .  The  various  ceremonies  of 
the  villages  began  with  the  first  thunder 
in  the  spring  and  closed  when  the  winter 
sleep  set  in.  The  social  customs  and  avo- 
cations of  the  Skidi  did  not  differ  from 
those  of  the  other  Pawnee  tribes. 

Consult  G.  A.  Dorsey,  Traditions  of 
the  Skidi,  1904;  Dunbar,  Pawnee  Indians, 
1880-82;  Fletcher,  (1)  The  Hako,  in  22d 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthr., 
IV,  730,  1902;  Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,   1889.  (a.  c.  p.) 

Oki#.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  £.,  1883 

i Osage  name ) .  Okfyl.— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab. , 
\.  A.  E.,  1882  (Kansa  name).  Indient-Lonpft.— 
Qass,  Voy.,  22, 1810.  La  Loop.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  VI.  86, 1905.  Loot.— Oass,  Jour.,  23. 1807. 
Lon.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi.  86,  1906. 
Lonpat.— Lewis,  Travels.  15, 1809.  Loup  Pawneet.— 
Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man,  v,  412,  1847.  Loupa.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Discov. .  15. 1806.  Hahah.  —Sage, 
Scenes  in  Rocky  Mts.,  153,  1846.  Mahas.— Gregg, 
Comm.  Prairies,  ii,  801, 1844.  ja^^-mahao.— Dor- 
sev,  (pegiha  MS.  diet..  B.  A.  E..  1879  (Omaha  name). 
Pahi  Mahas.— Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes. 

III,  897. 1853.  Pammahas.— McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  80,  1854.  Panemaha.— Boudinot, 
Star  in  West,  128, 1816.  Paaia,  Loupe— Lewis  and 
Clark  Diacov.,  62, 1806.  Pania  Lnop.— Oiig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  v,  381.  1905.  Pania  Louaia.— 
Ibid..  VII,  314.  Paniaa  Loupa.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Travels,  15, 1807.  Paaimaohas.— Barcia,  Ensayo, 
298,  1723.  Panimaha.— Douay  (1687)  quoted  by 
Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Md.  Val..  346, 1861 
Panimaha's.— Coxe,  Carolana,  16.  1741.  Pani- 
MahawB.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii.  399. 1858. 
Pa-nl-mah^—Orayson,  Creek  MS.  Tocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1885  (Creek  name).  Paaimakas.— Jefferys, 
French  Dom.  Aju^  i,  139, 1761.  PanimaUa.— Ibid., 
I,  Canada  map.    Paiiimali>.— Alcedo,  Die.  Oeog., 

IV,  52, 1788.  Panimoas.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  291, 1728. 
Panimoha.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  pt.  ii,  47, 1698. 


Panislonsa.— Crepy,  Carte  G^n.  de  PAm^rique 
Sept.,  n.  d.  Paniunahant.— La  Salle  (1687)  quoted 
by  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  28, 186L  Paaitllahaa.— Lewis, 


Travels,  15,  1809.  Panivaoha.— McKenney  and 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81. 1854  (probably  identical). 
Pannamaha.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Panm- 
malia.— Bowles,  Map  of  America,  after  1750.  Pants 
Mahas.— Lewlsajid  Clark,  Journal,  17. 1840.  Papia 
Looisis.— Lewis,  Travels,  24, 1809.  Paunee  Loups.— 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  117,  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  7, 1826. 
Pawnoe  Loup.— Irving,  Ind.  Sketches,  il,  13, 1835. 
Pawnoe  Loupes.- Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  v.  181, 1841. 
Pawnoo  Mahas.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  I,  800, 
1823.  Pawnee  Mahaw.— Pike,  Exped..  143,  1810. 
Pawnee  Marhar.— Treaty  of  1812  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties.  644.  1873.  Pawnee  Mohaw.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  904,  1847.  Pawnee  O'Mahaws.- Hildreth, 
Dragoon  Campaigns.  163.  1836.  Pawneeomaw- 
haws.- Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts..  ii,  Ixxxv, 
1823.  Pawnee  O'Mohaws.— Hildreth.  op.  dt..  169. 
Pawnees  Loups.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  88, 
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1814.  PawneiiiAhM.~Lon«r,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i, 
169,  1823.  Pa7i<>-nm<>ha»\— Doney,  Osage  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1883  (' Upstream  Pawnees': 
Osa^e  name).  8l-tJ^'*^'P^'f^-— ^i^K*  Exped. 
Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  Ixxxiv,  1823  (Hidatsa  name). 
Bcidi.— lapl    Oaye,  ^xiii,    no.    2,    6,    Feb.    1884 

i Dakota  name).  Ui'li.— Riggs  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
:thnol..  VII,  441,  1892  (Teton  name).  8keo'-«- 
ne.— Lewis  and  Clark  Dlscov.,  19.  1806.  Bkee'- 
de.— Morgan  in  Smithson.  Cont,  xvii,  196, 1871. 
Bkeadae.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  213.  1861.  Bkee-e-rM.— 
Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  1,709,1832.  Bkeeree.— 
Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  478,  1823.  Skew.— 
Ibid.,  II.  365.  Bkerreh.— Rannesque,  Amer.  Na- 
tions, I,  24,  183flL  Ski'-di.— Dunbar  In  Mag.  Am. 
Hist.,  IV,  244,  1880  (7Wrf'-rt='wolf').  Bteelar.— 
Corliss,  Lacotah  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  106,  1874 
(Teton  name).  BtiU.— Ind.  Afif.  Rep.,  179,  1876 
(Teton  name).  Wolf  Indians.— Oass.  Jour.,  23, 
1807.  WolfPawneei.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..!, 
83,  1814.  Wolves.— Lewis  and  Clark  Diacov.,  19, 
1806. 

Skidirahrn  {Tskiri  rah^ru,  Hhe  wolves 
standing  in  the  pools').  A  band  of  the 
Skidi  Pawnee,  so  named  by  other  Skidi 
because  longago,  whilecamped  on  Loup  r. , 
Nebr.,  they  obtainetl  so  much  meat  wnile 
an  immense  buffalo  herd  was  crossing 
that  they  began  to  take  only  the  hides, 
leaving  the  carcasses  on  the  river  ice, 
which,  melting,  formed  small  pools, 
around  which  many  wolves  gathered. — 
Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  238, 1889. 
Skidi  rah 'ru.— Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  288, 
1889.    Tskiri  rah'ru.— P.  Boas,  inf  n,  1907. 

SkihwamiBh  (shaikh  Mnland',  -mish 
'people*:  'people  living  inland').  A 
Palish  division  on  a  river  of  same  name 
and  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Snoho- 
mish, in  Washington. 

Bkai-na-mish.— Ross  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  17,  1870. 
Bkai-wka-miah.— Pt.  Elliott  treaty  (1855)  in  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treaties,  378  1873.  Bkawh ahmish .— M aynard 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  34th  Cong..  3<i  sess.,  86. 1857. 
Bka-whamish.— Ibid.  Bkea-wa-miah.— Starling  in 
Ind .  Aff.  Rep. ,  170, 1852.  Bkeysehamish.— De  Harley 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  701,  la^i.  Bkey- 
wah-mish.— Jones  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76. 34th 
Cong.,  8d  seSH.,  5,  1857.  Bkeywhamish.— Lane  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess..  173,  1860. 
Bkihwamish.— Oibhs  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I,  241.  1877.  Bkiwhamish.— Gibbs,  ibid., 
179.  Bky-wa-mi«h.— Oibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i, 
436,  1856. 

Skil.  A  local  name  of  the  black  candle- 
fish  {Anoplopoma  fimbria) y  an  excellent 
food  fish  of  the  waters  of  the  n.  Pacific 
coast,  particularly  about  Queen  Charlotte 
ida,  Brit.  Col.  'f  he  word  is  derived  from 
sqUy  the  name  of  this  fish  in  the  Haida 
language.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Skilak.     A  Knaiakhotana  village,  of  44 
inhabitants  in  1880,  on  the  s.  side  of  Skilak 
lake,  Kenai  penin.,  Alaska. 
Ilkilakh.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29, 1884. 

Skilloot.  A  Chinookan  tribe  found  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1806  residing  on  both 
sides  of  Columbia  r.  in  Washington  and 
Oregon,  above  and  below  the  entrance  of 
Cowlitz  r.,  and  numbering  in  ail  2,500 
souls.  The  Hullooetell  may  have  been  a 
band  of  them  (Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  III,  196;  vi,  68,  117,  1905).  They 
were  among  the  tribes  almost  extermi- 
nated by  the  fever  epidemic  of  1823. 
Later  their  principal  village  was  Cooniac, 


at  Oak  Point,  Wash.  In  1860  Lane  placed 
their  number  at  200,  but  as  a  tribe  they 
disappeared  from  view  a  few  years  later. 
The  Seamy  sty  appear  to  have  been  a 
division.  (l.  p.) 

Oaloalt.— Lane  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  621, 
1853.  Oalooit.— lAne  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  161,  1850. 
Oaloort— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  62,  31st  Cong.,  Ist 
aess.,  172,  1850.  Ghilook.— Gaas,  Jour.,  191,  1807. 
Kolait.— ^alrdner  in  Jour.  Oeog.  Soc.  Lond.,  zi, 
255,  1841.  KreluiU.— Franch^re,  Voy.,  105,  1854. 
SkillooU.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  128, 1816. 
Skilloot— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  63,  1814. 
SkiUnte.— Ibid..  I,  map,  1814.  BkUlates.— Wilkes, 
Hist.  Oregon,  44,  1845.  SkiUutti.— Robertson, 
Oregon,  129, 1846. 

Skin.    See  Anatomy. 

Skin  and  Skin  dreiBing.  In  the  domes- 
tic economy  of  the  Indians  skins  were 
his  most  valued  and  useful  property,  as 
they  became  later  his  principal  trading 
asset,  and  a  mere  list  of  the  articles  made 
of  this  material  would  embrace  nearly 
half  his  earthly  possessions.  Every  kind 
of  skin  large  enough  to  be  stripped  from 
the  carcass  of  beast,  bird,  or  fish  was  used 
in  some  tribe  or  another,  but  those  in 
most  general  use  were  those  of  the  buffalo, 
elk,  deer,  antelope,  beaver,  ermine,  cer- 
tain lar^e  birds  in 
ceremonial  costumes, 
the  jack  rabbit  in  the 
Paiute  country,  the 
seal  and  walrus,  with 
the  salmon  and  wolf- 
fish,  among  the  Es- 
kimo. 

Among  the  princi- 
pal belongings  made 
in  whole  or  in  part 
from  skins  may  be 
named  tipis,  par- 
fl^che  boxes,  feather 
boxes,  bed  covers, 
pillows,  tobacco  pouches,  medicine  bags, 
pounding  hides  (upon  which  to  mash 
and  spread  out  berries,  pemraican,  etc.), 
saddle  blankets,  horse  and  dog  harness, 
the  bullboat  of  the  upper*  Missouri 
tribes,  the  kaiak  of  the  Eskimo;  fishing 
lines,  nets,  etc. ;  clothing  in  all  its  parts, 
from  robes  and  shirts  to  leggings  and 
moccasins;  shields,  body  armor,  picto- 
graph  records,  ceremonial  masks,  and 
cradles. 

The  methods  employed  for  dressing 
skins  were  very  much  the  same  every- 
where N.  of  Mexico,  the  difference  being 
chiefly  in  the  chemicals  used  and  in 
the  amount  of  labor  given  to  the  task. 
Among  the  Plains  tribes,  with  which  the 
art  is  still  in  constant  practice  nearly 
according   to  the  ancient  method,  the 

Srocess  consists  of  6  principal  stages,  viz, 
eshing,  scraping,  braining,  stripping, 
graining,  and  working,  for  each  of  which 
a  different  tool  is  required.  When  skins 
are  dressed  for  robes  the  hair  is  not  re- 
moved. A  number  of  hides  are  usually 
dressed  at  the  same  time,  the  women 
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working  together  in  the  open  air.  Sun- 
shine, without  too  great  heat,  is  essential 
for  the  best  result. 

The  fleshing  process  begins  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  hide  is  stripped  from 
the  carcass,  while  the  skin  is  still  soft  and 
moist.  The  hide  is  staked  out  upon  the 
ground,  fleshy  side  up,  when  two  women, 
working  together,  scrape  off  the  flesh  and 
fat  bv  means  of  a  sort  of  gouge  with  ser- 
rated edge,  anciently  made  from  the  Ic^ 
bone  of  some  large  animal,  for  which  is 
now  substituted  a  similar  iron  instrument 
procured  from  the  traders.  By  means  of 
a  loop  going  over  the  wrist  the  strength 
of  the  dIow  is  increased,  the  worker 
kneeling  or  bending  over  the  skin. 

Next  comes  the  scraping,  a  very  labori- 
ous process,  the  instrument  used  being  a 
sort  of  short  adz,  made  of  wood  or  elk- 
horn,  with  a  blade  of  stone  or  iron  set  at 
a  right  angle  to  the   handle.     Several 


METHOD    OF  MOUNTING    BUFFALO-HIDE    BY   WESTERN   TRIBES 

women  work  together.  The  hide  is 
staked  out,  hair  side  up,  with  a  bed  of 
old  dressed  skin  under  it  to  break  the 
force  of  the  blow,  and  thus  prevent  tear- 
ing, as  well  as  to  keep  the  dressed  surface 
clean.  Each  side  is  scraped  in  turn,  the 
final  scraping  being  the  more  delicate 
operation.  The  hair  and  the  skin  shav- 
ings are  saved  for  filling  pillowH,  or  are 
sometimes  boiled  into  soup. 

Then  comes  the  braining  process,  in 
which  the  skin  is  thoroughly  anointed 
with  a  mixture  of  cooked  brains  and  liver, 
grease,  and  pounded  soaproot  (yucca), 
all  mixed  together  and  applied  with  a 
sponge  of  soaproot  fiber.  A  little  salt  is 
frequently  added.  The  liver  if  hashed, 
or  sometimes  chewed,  to  rendei  it  fine 
enough  before  cooking,  and  approxi- 
mately the  whole  brain  and  liver  of  the 
animal  are  required  to  drees  its  hide. 
The  braining  is  an  easy  and  rapid  process. 


after  which  a  bundle  of  dried  grass  is  laid 
in  the  center  of  the  hide  and  saturated 
with  hot  water,  when  the  comers  of  the 
hide  are  brought  together  over  it  in  bag 
fashion,  and  the  skin  tightly  twisted  into 
a  solid  ball,  and  hung  up  to  soak  over- 
night for  the  next  process.  According  to 
Schoolcraft  (Narr.  Jour.,  323,  1821),  the 
eastern  Sioux  dressed  their  buffalo  skins 
with  a  decoction  of  oak  bark,  which  he 
surmises  ma^  have  been  an  idea  borrowed 
from  the  whites.  According  to  La  Flesche, 
liver  is  not  used  in  the  dressing  process 
by  the  Ponca,  Omaha,  and  Oto,  and  meat 
broth  is  sometimes  substituted  for  brains, 
while  the  hide  is  soaked  in  the  running 
stream  overnight.  The  Maricopa  of  s. 
Arizona  use  the  castor  bean  in  the  tan- 
ning process. 

Next  comes  the  stripping,  intended 
to  squeeze  out  the  surplus  moisture  and 
the  dressing  mixture.  The  dampened 
hide  is  first  opened  out  and  twisted 
into  a  rope  in  order  to  expel  as  much 
moisture  as  can  be  thus  dislodged,  after 
which  it  is  stretched  tightly,  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees,  in  a  frame 
consisting  of  a  crosspiece  supported  by 
2  stout  forked  poles,  tne  lower  end  of  the 
skin  bein^  staked  to  the  ground.  The 
stripping  is  done  by  2  women  working 
together,  the  instrument  being  a  broad 
blade  about  6  in.  long,  set  in  a  bone 
handle,  and  much  resembling  a  small  hoe 
blade.  The  ancient  tool  was  of  stone. 
The  instrument  being  grasped  horizon- 
tally in  both  hands,  with  the  blade  press- 
ing heavily  upon  the  skin,  it  is  drawn 
st^ily  from  top  to  bottom,  causing  a 
thin  stream  of  water  to  ooze  out  before 
the  blade  as  it  descends.  As  one  woman 
nears  the  bottom  her  partner  follows 
along  the  same  track,  before  the  moisture 
can  work  back  under  the  blade.  In  this 
way  the  work  goes  on  to  the  end  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  skin,  after 
which  the  skin  is  left  suspended  in  the 
frame  to  dry  and  bleach  until  it  is  ready 
for  graining.  This  is  done  with  a  globu- 
lar piece  of  bone,  as  large  as  can  be  con- 
veniently held  in  the  hand,  cut  from  the 
spongy  portion  of  the  humerus  of  a 
buffalo  or  other  large  animal.  With  this 
the  whole  surface  of  the  skin  is  rubbed 
as  with  sandpaper  to  reduce  the  hide  to 
uniform  thickness  and  smoothness  and 
to  remove  any  hanging  fibers.  After  this 
the  breaks  and  holes  are  repaired  with 
an  awl  and  sinew  thread.  According  to 
La  Flesche,  the  semiagricultural  Omaha 
and  Pawnee  also  rub  com-meal  over  the 
skin  to  hasten  the  drying  process. 

Then  comes  the  process  of  working  or 
softening,  to  render  the  pkin  pliable.  This 
is  done  by  drawing  the  skin  for  some 
time  in  seesaw  fashion  across  a  rope  of 
twisted  sinew  stretched  between  tw^o  trees 
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a  few  feet  apart  It  is  sometimes  drawn 
first  around  the  trunk  of  a  rough-barked 
tree  for  a  short  time,  two  women  again 
working  together,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
skin;  this  treatment  gives  the  skin  its  final 
softness.  Afterward  it  is  cleaned  with  a 
wash  of  white  chalk  clay  in  water,  put  on 
thick  with  a  bunch  of  root  fiber  or  dried 
grass  for  a  brush,  and  brushed  off  when 
dry. 

For  parfl^he  purposes  the  tanning 
process  is  omitted.  For  making  shields 
the  hide  is  shrunk  over  a  fire  until  it  is 
of  twice  its  original  thickness  and  cor- 
respondingly tougher,  being  sometimes 
anointed  bsfore  the  operation,  as  already 
described.  The  process  for  deer  skins  and 
smaller  skins  is  natural! v  less  laborious 
than  for  buffalo  (or  cow )  hides,  and  skins 
of  panthers,  wildcats,  etc.,  intended  for 
auivers,  boys*  coats,  and  pouches,  are 
dressed  with  the  hair  on.  Among  the  coast 
tribes  the  scraper  is  freouently  a  mussel 
shell  or  an  oyster  shell.  In  California  and 
along  the  Pacific  coast  generally  a  rib  bone 
is  used,  and  the  skin  is  laid  over  an  in- 
clined log  instea^l  of  being  staked  on  the 
ground.  In  the  eastern  timber  country 
and  in  the  Arctic  region  hides  are  usually 
smoked  to  render  them  impervious  to 
moisture,  and  urine  takes  the  place  of 
soaproot  in  the  dressing  mixture.  Bleach- 
ing is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  on  wet  skins.  Amon^  the  Eskimo, 
for  lack  of  summer  sunshine  the  skin  is 
sometimes  dried  over  the  fire  or  by  wrap- 
ping it  around  the  human  body.  8kins  of 
the  seal  and  walrus,  and  of  birds  and  fish, 
all  require  special  processes,  while  for  in- 
testines, pencardiums,  and  other  internal 
membranes,  used  as  water  jars,  paint  bags, 
etc.,  thepreparation  is  limited  to  softening 
and  dyeing.  It  is  doubtful  if  skin  dyeing 
was  commonly  practised  in  former  times, 
although  every  tribe  had  some  method  of 
skin  painting.  The  Omaha,  however,  ac- 
cordmg  to  Ut  Flesche,  procured  a  dark- 
blue  or  black  dye  by  combining  the  bark 
of  the  white  maple  with  pulverized  and 
roasted  yellow  ocher.  The  Plains  tribes 
use  the  juice  from  the  leaf  of  the  prickly 
j>ear  as  a  mordant  to  fix  the  painted  de- 
sign, and  obliterate  Jt,  when  so  desired, 
by  rubbing  it  over  with  a  piece  of  roasted 
liver. 

The  prooeas  of  preparing  skins,  as  de- 
scribed above,  pertains  more  particularly 
to  the  northern  and  western  tribes  of  the 
United  States.  The  Choctaw,  Cherokee, 
and  probably  all  the  tribes  that  inhabited 
the  area  eastward  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Atlantic  and  s.  of  the  Algonquian 
tribes,  followed  a  somewhat  different 
method,  which  is  thus  described  by 
David  I.  Bushnell,  jr.,  as  witnessed  by 
him  among  the  Choctaw  of  Louisiana: 

345^— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 38 


The  skin  to  be  dreased  is  first  soaked 
in  water  several  hours  or  during  a  night 
Being  removed  from  the  water  it  is  plik^ 
over  a  log  which  has  been  smoothed  so 
as  to  form  an  even  surface.  While  in 
this  position  the  hair  or  fur  is  removed 
by  being  scraped  with  an  instrument 
resembling  a  arawknife,  now  made  by 
inserting  a  metal  blade  in  a  long  wooden 
handle.  Next  the  skin  is  pUu»d  in  a 
wooden  mortar,  together  with  a  mixture 
of  corn-meal,  eggs,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  water.  It  is  then  beaten  w  i  th  a  wooden 
pestle  until  it  becomes  tlioroughly  satu- 
rated with  the  mixture.  This  conforms 
with  the  statement  made  by  Lawson  more 
than  two  centuries  apo,  when  he  wrote  of 
the  Indians  of  Carohna.  With  regard  to 
their  method  of  dressing  skins,  he  alluded 
to  *  *  young  Indian  com  beaten  to  a  pulp," 
used  in  the  place  of  the  brains  of  animals, 
to  soften  the  skins.  The  combination  of 
^gs  and  corn-meal  would  probably  affect 
the  skins  in  the  same  manner  as  green 
com.  After  the  process  of  beating  or 
pounding,  the  skin  is  stretched  on  a  per- 
pMendicular  frame,  consisting  of  two  up- 
rights and  two  horizontal  bars.  It  is  then 
scraped  and  rubbed  until  dry,  the  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  piece  of  metal  set  in 
a  wooden  handle  extending  in  the  same 
direction.  When  dry,  the  skin  is  removed 
from  the  frame;  but  it  is  then  stiff.  It  is 
softened  by  being  pulled  back  and  forth 
over  a  stake  driven  into  the  ^ound,  the 
top  of  the  stake  having  previously  been 
rounded  and  smoothed  to  prevent  tearing 
the  skin.  This  process  of  dressing  a  skin 
makes  it  very  wnite  and  soft. 

If  a  skin  is  to  be  smoked^  a  pit  is  first 
dug  in  the  ground.  A  fire  is  then  made 
in  the  pit  and  allowed  to  bum  until  a 
mass  of  hot  ashes  and  glowing  embers 
accumulates.  Pieces  of  damp,  rotten  oak 
are  placed  on  the  ashes,  causing  a  dense 
smoke.  The  skin,  being  previously 
dr^sed  as  described,  is  stretched  over  the 
pit  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  smoke 
two  or  three  hours. 

If  the  skin  is  to  be  dressed  with  the 
hair  or  fur  remaining,  it  is  first  softened 
with  a  little  clear  water,  after  which  it  is 
spread  over  a  log  and  scraped  on  the 
inner  surface  to  remove  all  particles  of 
fiesh.  The  inside  is  then  thoroughly 
rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  ef^,  corn- 
meal,  and  water,  great  care  bemg  taken 
not  to  wet  the  outside  or  fur.  When  the 
skin  is  nearly  dry  it  is  worked  back  and 
forth  over  the  smooth  and  rounded  top 
of  a  stake  driven  in  the  ground. 

There  are  but  few  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  skin-dressing  processes  of  the  tribes 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
Among  these  is  Ltfwson's  account  of  the 
method  formerly  in  use  in  Carolina  ( Hist 
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Car. ,  338,  reprint  1860) ,  Kroeber's  account 
of  the  Arapaho  process  (Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist,  xviii,  pt.  1,  1902),  and  Wiss- 
ler's  for  the  SiksiKa  (Ontario  Archaeol. 
Rep.  for  1906).  Good  descriptions  of 
Eskimo  methods  are  given  by  Boas,  Mur- 
doch, and  Nelson  in  the  6th,  9th,  and 
18th  Reps,  respectively  of  the  B.  A.  E. ; 
of  the  Nascapee  process  by  Turner  in 
11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ;  of  the  British  Colum- 
bia  method  by  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  II,  pt.  4,  1900;  and  of  that 
used  by  the  Chukchi  of  n.  e.  Siberia  by 
Bo^oras  in  vol.  vii,  pt  1,  of  the  same 
series.  Consult  also  Bushnell  in  Bull.  48, 
B.  A.  E.,  1909;  Mason  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus. 
1889,  652,  1891;  N.  Dak.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 

1,  455,  1906;  Shufeldt  in  Proc.  Nat  Mus. 
1888,  XI,  1889;  Spinden  in  Mem.  Am. 
Anthr.  Asso.,  ii,  pt.  3,  1908.        (j,  m.) 

Skingenei  {Sk  iflge^nes ) .  A  Songish  band 
living  on  Discovery  id.,  s,  end  of  Van- 
couver id.     Pop.  26  in  1909. 
Disooyery  Island   (Indiaiu).-<^n.  Ind.  Aff..  pt. 

2.  66, 1902.  Bk'inge'net.— Boas  in  6th  Rep  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  17, 1890. 

Skinpah  (Tenino:  skin,  'cradle';  pa,loc- 
ati  ve :  *  crad  le  place  * ) .  A  small  Snahap- 
tian  tribe  speaking  the  Tenino  dialect 
and  formerly  living  on  the  n.  bank  of  Co- 
lumbia r.  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Dee 
Chutes,  in  Klickitat  co.,  Wash.  They 
were  included  in  the  Yakima  treaty  of 
1855  and  placed  on  the  reservation  of  that 
name.  Their  number  is  unknown. 
Baw-paw.— Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i,186. 1855.  Bkeea.— 
Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  263, 1859.  Skien.— Robie  in 
Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1857, 362, 1858.  Bkin.-Gibbs  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  1, 410, 1855.  Bkl'npa.— Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  740.  1896.  Skia-pah.— U.  8.  Stat 
at  Large,  xii,  951,  1863.  TeUa.— Lee  and  Frost, 
Oregon,  176, 1844  (misprint). 

SkistUinai-hadai  (Sk/Vsia-i  na-i  xadd'-i^ 
*people  q^  the  house  where  they  always 
have  plenty  of  food').  A  subdivision  of 
the  Yaku-lanas,  a  Haida  family  of  the 
Raven  clan;  probably  named  from  a 
house. — S wanton,  (k>nt.  Haida,  271, 1905. 

Skitswish.  A  Salish  tribe  on  a  river  and 
lake  of  the  same  name  in  n.  Idaho.  The 
nameCoeurd'A16ne(French*  Awl-heart*), 
by  which  they  are  popularly  known,  was 
originally  a  nickname  used  by  some  chief 
of  the  tribe  to  express  the  size  of  a 
trader's  heart.  The  Skitswish  bear  a 
high  reputation  for  industry,  self-respect, 
and  good  behavior.  In  1909  533  were 
enumerated  as  belonging  to  the  Coeur 
d'Al^neres.,  Idaho. 

Ooeur,  and  Alenea.— ^couler  (1846)  In  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  I,  238.  1848.  Oobut  d'Alfae.— Parker, 
Journal,  293,  1840.  Ooror  d'El«iii«.— Stevens  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  46,  88d  Ck)ng.,  1st  seas..  77, 1864.  OoBor 
d'Eliene.— Ibid.  OoBor  d*Elin«.— Ibid.  OoBor 
d'Helene.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  62,  81st  Cong., 
Ist  8e!«8.,  170, 1850.  OoBurt  d'Aleinei.— Mayne,  Brit. 
Ck)l.,  2%,  1862.  CaBurad'alien«.~De  Smet,  Letters, 
170,  1843.  CoBurt  d'Helene.— Lane  in  Ind.  Afl. 
Rep.,  159, 1860.  OoBurf-pointus.— Domenech,  Des- 
erts. 1, 441, 1860.  Oonerd  Helena.— Lane  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  I,  521,  1853.  Oouer  d'Alienet.— 
Dart  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  216, 1861.  Ooar  d'Aleine.— 
^icolet,  Oregon,  143,  1846.    (krar  d'Alenea.M:;aiii 


in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  210,  1860.  Ooor  d' Aline.— Rob- 
ertson (1846)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  80th  Cong.,  Ist 
seas.,  8,  1848.  Oour  De  Lion.— Johnson  and 
Winter,  Rockv  Mts.,  34, 1846.  LesOosurt  d'Aldnes.— 
Cox,  Columbia  R.,  ii,  150,  1831.  Keedle  HearU.— 
Domenech,  Deserts,  ir,  262, 1860.  Painted  Heart 
Indians.— Saxton in  Pac. R.R. Rep.,  1,257, 1865 (mis- 
print). Pointed  Hearted  Indians.— Wright  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  32, 86th  Cong.,  2d  seas. ,  87, 1859.  Pointed- 
hearts.— Cox.  Columbia  R.,  n,  131,  1850. 
Printed  Hearts.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  159, 1860 
(misprint) .  Q'ma'shpU.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  £.,  733, 1896  ('camas  people':  Yakima  name). 
8'ehiiui.— Giorda,  Kalispel  Diet.,  l,  494,  1877-79. 
8h-chee-tsoo-ee.— A.  T.  Richardson,  inf  n,  1907 
(name  as  pronounced  by  a  Ski  tswishj .  8kee-eha- 
way.— Roes  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.,  23, 187().  Bkeelsom- 
ish.- Kelley,  Oregon,  68,  1830.  Skeetsomish.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  n,  475,  1814.  Skeetso- 
nish.— Cass  (1834)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  609,  1855.  Bketsomish.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped..  i,  map,  1814.  Bketoui.- Wilkes, 
U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  IV,  449,  1845.  8kit-mish.— 
Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  460,  1854.  Bkitsaih.- 
Gallatin  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
402,  1863.  Skitsaish.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  80th 
Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  7,  1848.  Bkitsimftq.- Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  733,  1896  (Paloos  name). 
Bkitsui.-^at^het,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Okinagan  name). 
BkiUoish.- Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  209, 
1846.  SkiUwiih.— Gibbs  In  Pac.  R.  R,  Rep.,  i, 
415,  1866.  StchiUui.— Gatschet,  op.  clt.  ("Flat- 
head" name).  Btiel  Bhoi.— De  Smet,  Letters, 
216, 1848.  Stietshoi.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
R.,  733, 1896. 

Bkittagetan  Family.  The  name  applied 
to  a  linguistic  family  composed  of  the 
Indians  usually  known  as  Haida  (q.  v.). 
It  was  taken  from  Sge^dagUs,  a  name  of 
one  of  the  Haida  town  chiefs,  which 
seems  to  mean  *8on  of  the  chiton'  [mol- 
lusk].  This  was  first  erroneously  applied 
to  the  town  of  Hlgagilda,  of  which  he  was 
head  chief,  and  later,  under  the  form 
Skitta^ts  (see  Skidegaie),  was  applied  by 
Gallatin  to  the  people  speaking  this  lan- 
guage, whence  it  was  adopted  by  Powell. 
oiHaida.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocabs., 
15b,  1884.  =»Haidah.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Roy.  Oeog. 
Soc..  XI,  224,  1841.  >Hai-dai.— Work  quoted  by 
Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  =Hiderr.— 
Deans,  Tales  from  Hidery,  passim,  1899.  <Hy- 
daha.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  app.,  460, 
1878.  >Kygini.— Dall  In  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  269, 
1869.  X  Nootka.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  iii,  564, 
1882.  X  Northern.— Seoul er,  op.  clt.  >(laeen 
Oharlotte'a  Island.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  An- 
tiq.  Soc.,  II,  15.  306, 1836.  >Skidegatts.— UallaUn 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  402,  1863. 
>Bkittagets.— Qallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol. Soc., 
II.  pt.  1,  c,  1848.  =>Bkittacetan.— Powell  in  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  118,  1891. 

Skittok.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  on 
Kaknu  r.,  Alaska,  forming  part  of  the 
Kenai  settlement. 

Ohkituk.  —11th  Census,  Alaska,  70, 1898.  Bhittok.— 
Poet  route  map,  1903. 

Bklan  {S'tlau^  *  beaver' ).  A  Squaw- 
mish  village  community  on  the  left  oank 
of  Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

BkoaohaiB  (Sk'oaicai's,  *deep  hole  in 
water').  A  Squawmish  villa^p  commu- 
nity on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  B.  A.  A.  S.,  475,  1900. 

Bkogari.  The  Tutelo  village  in  1748; 
situated  on  the  n.  branch  of  tne  Susque- 
hanna, in  the  present  Columbia  co.,  ra. 
At  the  date  named  it  was  'Hhe  only  towo 
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on  the  whole  continent  mhabited  by 
TateleeSf  a  d^nerate  remnant  of  thieves 
and  drunkards  (De  Schweinitz,  Life  of 
Zeisberger,  149,  1870).  It  was  to  this 
village  that  the  Tatelo  moved  from 
Shamokin. 

Skohwak  {Skoxtod'k,  'skinny  [peo- 
ple}'.—Hill-Tout).  A  village  of  the 
Ktlakyapamuk,  on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser 
r. ,  about  15  m.  above  Yale,  Brit.  Col.  Pop. 
1 1  in  1897,  the  last  time  the  name  appears. 
SkoxwiOc— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  il, 
169.  1900.  Sknhuak.— Can.  Ind.  Aft.  1892,  812, 
1893.  Bkaoualck.— HUl-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  5,  1899.  Skuwha.— Can.  Ind.  Aff. 
1886.  280, 1887.     Bkawka.— Ibid..  277. 1894. 

Skoiyate  (* place  of  whortleberries.* — 
Morgan. )  A  former  Seneca  village  at  the 
site  of  Waterloo,  Seneca  co.,  NT  Y.  It 
was  destroyed  by  a  detachment  of  Gen. 
Sullivan's  army,  under  Col.  John  Harper, 
Sept.  8,  1779.  At  that  time  it  contained 
about  18  houses,  and  was  surrounded  by 
orchards  of  peach  and  apple  trees.  On 
Sept  3,  1879,  the  centennial  of  this  event 
was  celebrated,  at  which  time  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  in  the  village  park  at 
Waterloo.  (g.  p.  d.) 

f  Falla.— Fellows  (1779)  in  Conover,  Kan.  and 


Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Bauyou.— Grant  (1779)  in 
Joar.  MU.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  142, 1887.  Ba'- 
yase.— Moiyan,  League  Iroq.,  894,  1851  (Seneca 
and  Onondaga  name).  Boanwafa.— Jenkins 
(1779)  In  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  174, 
1887.  Scawyaoe.— Ibid.,  142.  Bcharoyoa.— Pa. 
Mag.  Hist.,  18,  1904.    Schoyerre.—Grent,  op.cit., 

III.  B«>awyao«.— N.  Y.  Ind.  Problem,  224, 1889. 
Bhaiyua,— Norris  (1779)  in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen. 
Sullivan,  236.  1887  (or  Large  Falls).  Bkaigee.— 
Dearborn  (1779)  quoted  by  Conover,  Kan.  and 
Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Bka'-ya»e.— Morgan, 
League  Iroq.,  894, 1851  (Tuscnrom  and  Mohawk 
name).  Bkaycs.— N.  Y.  Ind.  Problem,  216.  220, 
1889.  Bkoi-yase,— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  470, 
1851  (Cayuga  name).  Sko-ne^-aM.— Ibid.,  394 
(Oneida  name). 

Bkoka.  A  name  among  herbalists  for 
the  skunk-cabbage  (Sfmpjocartms  fceti- 
dus)f  **8koka  of  the  Inaians"  (Rafin- 
esque,  1830).  The  name  is  probably 
short  for  Lenape  (Delaware)  s^kdlcav^nshf 
'skunk- weed*.  (w.  r.  g.) 

Skoke.  A  New  England  name  for  the 
pokeherrY  (Phytolacca  decandra).  Prob- 
ably denved  from  Massachuset  m^skoky 
'that  which  is  red*  (Trumbull),  or 
m^skwak.  (w.  r.  g.) 

BkokomlBh  (* river  people*).  A  body 
of  Salish  who,  according  to  Eells,  form 
one  of  three  subdivisions  of  the  Twana 
(q.  v.).  They  lived  at  the  mouth  of 
Skokomish  r.,  which  flows  into  the 
upper  end  of  Hoods  canal,  Wash.,  where 
a  reservation  of  the  same  name  has  been 
set  aside  for  them.  They  officially  num- 
bered 203  in  1909,  but  this  figure  includes 
the  two  other  subdivisions  of  the  Twana. 
Hokamish. — Lane  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  l,  621,  1863.  Kokomuh.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
802, 1877.    Boooomiih.— Wil  kes,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped., 

IV,  410,  1846.  8ki-k&-U8h.— Eells  in  Smithson. 
Inst.  Rep.,  pt.  T,  605. 1887  (Twana  name).  Bka-ka- 
mlfth.— Ibid.  (Clallam  name).  Bkakobish.— Eells, 
letter,  B.  A.  E.  (Nisqualli  name).  Bkaquah- 
miah.— Stevens  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  84th  Cong., 


8d  seis.,  46,  1857.  Bkaqumiah.— Taylor  in  Gal. 
Farmer,  June  12,  1868.  Bkaaqoamiia.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1862,869, 1863.  Bkiqnamiah.— Stevens,  op.  cit. 
Bkokamiah.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  481, 1866. 
Bkfi-k&M.— McCaw,  Puyallup  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £., 
1886  (Puyallup  name).  Bkokomish.— Lane  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  162. 1850.  Bko-ko-niah.— U.  S.  Ind.  Trea- 
ties, 800.  1878.  B'Komish.— Watkins  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  20,  45th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  8,  1878.  Sko-sko- 
mish.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  170, 1862. 

Bkolai  (from  Nikolai^  the  chiefs  name). 
An  Ahtena  villafire  on  Nizina  r.,  Alaska, 
near  the  mouth  of  Chitistone  r.,  iat.  61° 
2V,  Ion.  143°  17^ 

irioolai'sTillage.— Allen.  Rep.,  128, 1887.  mkolai.— 
Baker,  OeogTbict.  Alaska,  299, 1901. 

Bkonchin,  Skontehith.    See  Schonchin, 

Bkonon  {Skd^ndn),  A  former  Chuma- 
shan  village  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.. 
in  the  locality  now  called  Arroyo  del 
Burro. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Bkooke  ('snake').  A  gens  of  the  Ab- 
naki. 

Bkof.— J.  D.  Prince,  Inf  n,  1906  (modem  St  Fran- 
cis Abnaki  form).  Bkooke.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
174, 1877. 

Bkookum  Chnek  ( ' strong  water *).  The 
local  name  for  a  body  of  Salish  oi  Fraser 
River  agency,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  102  in  1909. 
Bkookwn  Chuok.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt  2,  160.  1901. 
Bkakom  Ghuok.— Ibid.,  187, 1884. 

BkopamlBh.  A  body  of  Salish  formerly 
living  on  upper  Green  r..  Wash.,  a  tribu- 
tary of  White  r.,  but  now  on  Muckleshoot 
ree.  Pop.  222  in  1863;  at  present  un- 
known. 

Oreea  Riyer  Indiana.— Oosnell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
338,  1857.  Keooope.— Simmons,  ibid.,  395.  1869. 
Kesoope.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  June  12,  1863. 
Hiakap.— Goenell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  244.  1868. 
Koosoopo.— Ibid.,  838,  1857.  Bko-pabah.— Mallet, 
ibid.,  198. 1877.  Bkopahmish.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I,  179.  1877.  Skope-dDunish.— U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.,  878,  1873.  Skope-a-miah.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
17.  1870.  White  Riyer  Indians.— Goenell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  244, 1858  (evidently  intended  for  Green 
r.;  see  Gosnell,  op.  cit.,  338, 1857). 

Skoton.  One  of  the  names  applied  to 
the  Athapascans  formerly  dwellmg  on  or 
near  Rogue  r. ,  Greg.  They  were  incl  uded 
bv  Parker  (Jour.,  257,  1840)  among  the 
UmpQua.  The  treaty  of  Nov.  18,  1854 
(Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  48,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess., 
10,  1854)  was  made  by  the  Chasta, 
Scoton,  and  Umpqua,  all  of  w.  Oregon. 
The  Skoton  were  divided  into  the  Cow- 
nantico,  Sacheriton,  and  Naalye.  In  1875 
(Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  177,  1875)  they  num- 
bered 36  on  Grande  Ronde  res.  and  166 
on  Siletz  res.  See  Chasta-Skoton. 
Boonta.— Parker.  Jour.,  257,  1840.  Bootona.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  219, 1856. 

Bkowl.  Given  by  Petroff  (10th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  32,  1884)  as  the  name  of  a 
town  near  Kasaan,  Alaska.  The  word  is 
undoubtedly  a  corruption  of  Sqa^oaly  the 
name  of  a  chief  of  Kasaan.  If  any  place 
was  so  named,  it  was  probably  a  small 
summer  town  or  camp.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Bkowtoai.  A  division  of  the  Ntlakya- 
pamuk  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nicola 
lake,  Brit  Col.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  113, 
1862. 
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Bktahlfljnm.  A  division  of  Salish ,  some- 
times rated  as  a  subdivision  of  the  Sno- 
homish, on  the  upper  waters  of  Snoho- 
mish r.,  Wash. 


1873.  8kaok-ftan-a-JumM.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  170,  1852.  8tok-^-le-ia)wh.— Mallet,  ibid., 
198, 1877. 

Sktehlmiflh.  A  division  of  Salish  on 
Dwamish  lake  and  r.,  Wash. 
S'ke-tehl-mish.— Oibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  436, 
1855.  B'ketehmith.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v, 
703,  1857.  Bk-uad-iniih.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties,  878, 
1873.  8k't«hlmish.~0ibbs  in  Gont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
I,  241, 1877. 

Skadoi  (Sk!u^dA8,  a  word  used  when 
one  misses  a  thin^  by  arriving  too  late). 
A  Haida  town  of  the  Djignaahl-lanas 
family  on  the.N.  side  of  Lyell  id.,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  CJol.— Swanton,  Ck)nt 
Haida,  278,  1905. 

Bkakamen  (Sofuha/mEn).  A  village  of 
the  Siyita  trioe  of  Cowichan,  at  Agassiz, 
on  lower  Fraserr.,  Brit.  Col.— Boas  in 
19th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  454, 1894. 

Skuingknng  (SmVflgufl),  A  Songish 
band  at  Victoria,  Brit  Col. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  17,  1890. 

Skakskkat  (Skuksxat,  '  sucker  mouth ' ). 
A  former  village  of  the  Tlakluit  below 
The  Dalles  of  Columbia  r. ,  Wash.   (e.  s.  ) 

Skall.    See  Anatomy. 

Bknlteen.  A  body  of  Salish  of  Fraser 
River  agency,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  122  in 
1896,  the  last  time  the  name  appears. 

Skameme  (S/cd-m^^'Tne),  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tututni  on  the  s.  side  of 
Rogue  r.,  Oreg.,  at  its  mouth. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  236,  1890. 

Skomiii  (SkumVUf  *keekwilee-hou8e,* 
the  term  keekwUte  meaning  '  low,'  or 
*  under,'  probably  referring  to  the  semi- 
subterranean  houses  of  the  N.  W.  inte- 
rior.) A  Squawmish  village  community 
on  the  left  bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  Brit. 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S., 
474,  1900. 

Skunk.  (1)  The  common  name  of  a 
member  of  American  musteloid  carnivor- 
ous mammals  {Mephitis  mephitica)^  first 
appearing  in  English  in  the  17th  century. 
Tne  earliest  citation  is  by  Wood  in  his 
New  England's  Prospect  (1634).  This 
author,  as  well  as  Josselyn  (1638-63), 
uses  the  form  sguncky  which  Trumbull 
(Natick  Diet,  Ibb,  1903)  connects  with 
the  Abnaki  siaankw.  The  Cree  sikdky  the 
Chippewa  shiidgy  etc.,  are  cognate  Algon- 
(^uian  words.  The  word  came  into  Eng- 
lish from  Abnaki  (Kennebec),  in  whi<3i 
the  second  syllable  is  nasalized.  (2)  Any 
other  species  of  the  genus  Mephitis,  and, 
by  extension,  any  species  of  the  genera 
Spilogale  and  Canepatus,  A  f  ter  the  skunk 
have  been  named  skunk-bear  (the  wol- 
verene), skunk  blackbird  or  skunk-bird 
(the  bobolink),  skunk-bill  (the  surf- 
scoter),    skunk-cabbage  or   skunk  weed 


{Symplocarpiis  foetidus;  see /S%ol«),  skunk- 
head  or  sKunktop  (pied  duck,  or  the 
surf -scoter) ,  skunk-porpoise  ( Ixigenorhynr 
CUB  acutus),  skunk-spruce  (Ptcea  cana- 
derma),  skunkery  or  skunk-farm  (a  place 
where  skunks  are  kept  or  bred  for  profit). 
(3)  Among  derived  meanings  are:  "a 
vile,  mean,  good-for-nothing,  or  low- 
down  fellow,''  the  corresponding  adjec- 
tive being  skunky  or  skunkish.  Also 
there  is  the  verb  to  skunk,  having  the 
senses:  (a)  to  defeat  utterly,  without  the 
other  party  scoring  at  all;  (b)  to  ^et  no 
votes  in  an  election;  (c)  to  leave  without 
paying  one's  bills.  Sea-skunk  is  a  term 
which  is  applied  to  a  certain  type  of 
motor-boats.  (a.  f.  c.    w.  r.  g.) 

Sknnk-cabbage.    See  Skoke. 

Sknrff knt  (Sku^-rxAi) .  A  band  or  vil  lage 
of  the  Chastacosta  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue 
r.,Or^. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  234,  1893. 

Skankka.  The  Water-snake  clan  of  the 
pueblo  of  Laguna,  N.  Mex.  Its  members 
claim  to  have  come  originally  from  Sia. 
The  clan  forms  a  phratry  with  the  Sqowi 
(Rattlesnake),  Hatsi  (Earth),  and  Meyo 
(Lizard)  clans.  (f.  w.  h.) 

81ift'nhka-hAno«i>.~Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  852, 
1886  (misprint  8h  for  sk;  hdnoch=*  jteople '). 

Skntuksen  {Sk'u^tuksEn,  'promontory'). 
A  S<]uawmish  village  community  on  the 
E.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Bknzii  ('jumping') .  A  Ntlakyapamuk 
village  on  Fraser  r.  above  Spuzzum,  Brit 
Col.;  pop.  33  in  1901,  the  last  time  the 
name  appears. 

r.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  418,  1898.    Sku'rii.— Hill- 


Tout  In  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.Can.,  5, 1899. 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ii.  164, 1901. 

Skwah.    A  Ch  i  1 1  i  wack  village  in  s.  Brit- 
ish Columbia;  pop.  104  in  1909. 
Skwah.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2, 160.  1901.    Sqoah.— 
Ibid..  74,   1878.    Bquah-tto.— Gibbs,   MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E. 

Bkwahladat  (Sgod^ladas).  A  Haida 
family  of  the  Raven  clan,  living  on  the 
w.  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte  ios.,  Brit 
Col.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  un- 
certain, but  it  has  been  suggested  that 
it  may  indicate  that  they  were  successful 
fishermen.  This  family  generally  lived 
with  the  Hlgahetgu-lanas,  but  at  one 
time  had  independent  towns  opposite 
Hippa  id.  and  in  Rennell  sd.  There  part 
of  them  came  to  be  known  as  Nasto-kega- 
wai.  Originally  they  seem  to  have 
formed  one  family  with  the  Djahui- 
skwahladagai.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Skoa'ti'adat.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.. 
24, 1898.  Sqoa'fauUa.  — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  270, 
1905. 

Bkwailoh  ('hoar  frost').  A  Shuswap 
town  on  Pavilion  cr.,  an  e.  affluent  of 
upper  Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col. ;  pop.  68  in  1909. 
Papillioii.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  19, 1862. 
PaviUon.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ii,  162,1901.  PavU- 
lon.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  ii,  166, 
map,  1900.  Bkwai'-lnh.— Dawson  in  Tians.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  1891,  sec.  n,  44, 1892. 
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BkwaifLB  (SktDaVus) .  A  Sqaawmish  vil- 
lage commanity  on  Borranl  inlet,  Brit 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S., 
476,  1900. 

Bkwala  (Sk'ioa^la).  A  former  village 
or  camp  of  the  Pilalt,  a  Cowichan  tribe 
on  lower  Chilliwack  r.,  Brit  Col.;  so 
named  from  a  slough  on  which  it  was 
situated.— Hill-Tout,  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
48,  1902. 

Bkwanyik  (Skwa^xiyix),  A  NUakyapa- 
muk  village  on  the  w.  side  of  Eraser  r., 
Brit.  Col.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist,  II,  169,  1900. 

BkwawalookB.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on 
lower  Fraser  r.,  below  Hope,  Brit  Col.; 
pop.  16  in  1909. 

BhawAhlook.— Can.  iDd.  Afl.  1904,  sec.  11,  75. 1905. 
Skftwah-looks.— Ibid.,  1894,  277,  1896.  SkowaU.— 
Ibid..  79, 1878.  Skwawahlooks.— Ibid.,  pt  2,  160, 
1901. 

Skway.  A  Chilliwack  village  on  Skway 
r.,  which  empties  into  the  lower  Fraaer, 
Brit  Col. ;  pop.  27  in  1909. 
Bkwaj.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  2,  160,  1901.  BQai.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Kep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4,  1902. 
Sqnay.— Ibid.,  276,  1894.  Squay-ya.— Brit.  Col. 
map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872.  Byoay.— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  188. 1884. 

Skweahm.  A  N  icomen  winter  village  on 
Nicomen  slough,  near  lower  Fraser  r., 
Brit  Col.;  pop.-  27  in  1909. 
Bknyi'm.— Boas  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8..  454,  1894. 
Bkweahm.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  160,  1901.  Sqaeam.— 
Ibid.,  313, 1888. 

Bkwealets  {SkwEa/lets,  *  cominj]^  in  of  the 
water*).  An  abandoned  Chilliwack  vil- 
lage on  upper  Chilliwack  r.,  Brit  Col. — 
HiU-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4,  1902. 

Bkwiteagne.    See  SquHeaaue. 

Blaaktl  ( Sld^axb),  A  Bellacoola  village 
on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit  Col.,  above  Snut- 
lelatl. 

BU'aqtL— Boaa  In  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  8, 
1891.  Sla'azL.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist.,  II,  49. 1898. 

Blahaltkam  (*  upper  country*).  A 
Shuswap  village  at  the  foot  of  Little  Shus- 
wap  lake,  interior  of  British  Columbia. 
It  ffives  its  name  to  a  band  which  in- 
cludes the  people  of  this  village  and  those 
of  Kwikooi.  Fop.  88  in  1906, 96  in  1909. 
Haltham.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  2,  166,  1901.  Hal- 
thun.— Ibid..  863, 1897.  Haltkam.— Ibid. . 812. 1892. 
Halt-kwn.— Ibid.,  1886, 196. 1886.  Littie  Lake  Bhos- 
wap.— Ibid.,  pt.  II.  68. 1902.  Bahhahltkom.— Ibid., 
47,  Buppl. ,  1902.  81a-nalt-kam.— Dawson  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  44, 1891. 

Blana.  An  Ahtena  village  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Slana  and  Copper  rs.,  Alaska. 

Blank.  A  word  said  to  be  of  Indian 
origin,  but  of  doubtful  etymologv,  defined 
by  Nelson  (Inds.  of  N.  J.,  129, 1894)  as  **a 
name  applied  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pat- 
erson  to  a  small  body  of  water  setting  back 
like  a  bay  along  the  shores  of  a  river." 

Slate.  This  material,  which  is  widely 
diversified  in  character,  was  in  very 
general  use  by  the  tribes  n.  of  Mexico 
for  the  manufacture  of  utensils,  imple- 
ments, ornaments,  and  carvings  in  gen- 
eral.   The  typical  slates  are  characterized 


by  their  laminated  structure,  and  these 
were  used  to  some  extent,  especially  for 
implements;  but  the  more  massive  varie- 
ties, such  as  the  greenish  striped  slates 
of  the  Eastern  states,  the  argillite  (g.  v.) 
of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
states  to  the  s.,  and  the  black  slate  of 
the  N.  W.  coast,  were  usually  preferred. 
Argillite  was  much  used  by  the  tribes  of 
the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  valleys, 
and  an  ancient  quarry  of  this  material, 
located  at  Point  Pleasant,  Pa.,  has  been 
described  by  Mercer  (see  Quarries), 
Material  from  this  and  corresponding 
quarries  was  used  mainly  for  flaked  imple- 
ments, including  leaf-shaped  blaaee, 
knives,  and  arrow  heads  and  spear  heads, 
and  these  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
middle  Atlantic  states.  The  fine-grained 
greenish  and  striped  slates  of  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  states  and  Canada  were  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  several  varieties  of  objects  of  somewhat 

Eroblematic  use,  including  banner  stones, 
ird-shaped  stones,  and  perforated  and 
sculptured  tablets.  It  is  probable  that, 
like  the  green  agates  and  jadeites  of  Mex- 
ico, some  varieties  of  this  stone  had  special 
significance  with  the  native  tribes.  The 
tnbes  of  the  N.  W.  coast  employ  a  fine- 
grained black  slate  in  their  very  artistic 
carvings,  which  the  Haida  obtain  chiefly 
from  deposits  on  Slate  cr..  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.  This  slate  has  the  desirable 
quality  of  being  soft  and  easily  carved 
when  freshly  quarried,  and  of  growing 
harder  with  time.  It  is  black  and  takes 
an  excellent  polish.  See  Sculpture,  Totem- 
poles. 

References  to  the  use  of  slate  occur  in 
many  works  relating  to  ethnology  and 
archeology,  but  are  not  sufficiently  im- 
porttot  to  be  given  in  full.  Worthy  of 
special  mention  are  Mercer  in  Pub.  Univ. 
Penn.,vi,1897;  Niblack  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep. 
1888,  1890;  Squier  and  Davis,  Ancient 
Monumente,  1848.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Slavery.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
slavery,  though  so  widespread  as  to  have 
been  almost  universal,  existed  anywhere 
among  very  primitive  peoples,  since 
society  must  reach  a  certain  state  of  or- 
ganization before  it  can  find  lodgment 
(see  Social  organization).  It  appears, 
however,  among  peoples  whose  status  is 
far  below  that  of  civilization. 

Among  the  Eskimo,  slavery  appears  to 
have  been  wholly  unknown,  although  in 
the  part  of  Alaska  immediately  n.  of 
the  Tlingit,  where  the  Eskimo  borrowed 
much  of  Indian  culture  and  arts,  it  is 
possible  that  it  existed  in  some  form,  as 
Bancroft  affirms.  Dall  discovered  no 
traces  of  slavery  in  Alaska,  and  doubts 
if  it  ever  existed  there.  If  the  institu- 
tion ever  gained  a  foothold  among  the 
Eskimo  it  was  foreign  to  their  own  cul- 
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ture  and  habits,  was  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction,  and  was  practised 
only  in  a  much  modified  form. 

Beginning  with  the  Tlingit,  slavery  as 
an  institution  existed  among  all  the  N.  W. 
coast  Indians  as  far  as  California.  It  prac- 
tically ceased  with  s.  Oregon,  although  the 
Hupa,  of  Athapascan  8t(x;k,  and  the  Nozi 
(Yanan),  both  of  n.  California,  practised 
it  to  some  extent,  according  to  Powers. 
Among  the  former,  a  bastard  became 
the  slave  for  life  of  one  of  the  male  rela- 
tives of  the  mother  and  was  compelled 
to  perform  menial  service;  nor  could  he 
or  she  marry  a  free  person.  Such  slaves 
seem  to  have  been  entitled  to  purchase 
freedom,  provided  they  could  accumu- 
late sufficient  wealth.  Both  the  Klamath 
and  the  Modoc  seem  to  have  had  slavery 
in  some  form.  The  Klamath  word  for 
slave  is  lugsh,  from  lukthay  *to  carry  a 
load,'  indicating  that  the  slaves  were  the 
carriers  of  the  tribe  (Gatschet).  The 
institution  had  found  its  way  up  Colum- 
bia r.  also,  at  least  as  far  as  Wallawallar., 
where  it  was  known  to  the  Cayuse  of 
Waiilatpuan,  and  to  the  Nez  Perc^  of 
Shahaptian  stock.  From  the  W.  coast  it 
appears  to  have  passed  far  into  the  inte- 
nor,  where  it  was  practised,  probably  in 
a  much  modified  form,  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Mackenzie  r.  region.  It  is  said  that 
the  Etchareottine  were  called  Awokhnak^ 
'slaves*,  by  their  Cree  neighbors,  an 
epithet  which  in  its  French  and  Indian 
forms  came  to  be  the  name  (Slave  or 
Slavey)  under  which  they  are  best  known. 

The  W.  W.  region,  embracingthe  islands 
and  coast  occupied  by  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida,  and  the  Chimmesyan,  Chinookan, 
Wakashan,  and  Salishan  tribes,  formed 
the  stronghold  of  the  institution.  As  we 
pass  to  the  eastward  the  practice  of 
slavery  becomes  modified,  and  finally  its 
place  IS  taken  bj  a  very  different  custom. 
Among  the  tnbes  mentioned,  slavery 
seems  to  have  existed  long  enough  to  have 
secured  a  prominent  place  in  mythology 
and  to  have  materially  modified  the  habits 
and  institutions  of  the  people.  It  was  no 
doubt  the  origin  of  ideas  of  caste  and  rank 
widespread  among  tribes  of  the  N.  W. 
coast,  but  comparatively  unknown  else- 
where among  our  Indians.  It  varied  con- 
siderablv  among  different  tribes,  the  most 
essential  characteristics,  however,  being 
similar,  as  was  the  general  mode  of  life 
of  the  peoples  practisinjj  it.  The  above- 
named  were  nshing  tnbes  and  expert 
canoemen,  depending  for  food  far  more  on 
the  products  of  sea  fisheries  than  on  game. 
AH  lived  in  settled  villages.  With  all, 
the  essential  condition  of  rank  and  posi- 
tion was  wealth,  not  renown  gained  in 
war.  The  slaves  consisted  of  prisoners 
taken  from  neighboring  tribes,  chiefly 
women  and  children;  and,  among  most 


tribes,  of  their  descendants.  Over  most 
of  the  area  in  question  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  regular  traffic  in  slaves, 
the  source  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
private  wealth.  Jewett  states  in  his  Nar- 
rative (1815)  thataNootka  chief  had  in 
his  house  "nearly  fifty  male  and  female 
slaves,  no  other  chief  having  more  than 
twelve."  Simpson  estimate  that  slaves 
formed  one-third  of  the  population  of 
the  Tlingit.  The  price  of  an  adult  slave 
was  about  $500  in  blankets;  of  a  child,  50 
blankets,  about  $150. 

Servitude  in  the  N.  W.  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  rather  mild  type.  Slaves,  as 
a  rule,  were  well  fed  and  well  treated, 
as  was  natural  with  valuable  property. 
The  condition  of  the  bondman  indeed 
seems  generally  to  have  been  little  in- 
ferior to  that  of  his  master,  whom  he 
assisted  in  paddling,  fishing,  and  hunt- 
ing, even  in  making  war  on  neighboring 
tribes.  Expeditions  were  often  under- 
taken for  the  primary  purpose  of  slave 
catching.  The  slaves  made  or  helped 
make  canoes,  cut  wood,  carried  water, 
aided  in  building  houses,  etc.  Enslaved 
women  and  children  were  household 
drudges,  performing  the  laborious  and 
menial  tasks  which  elsewhere  fell  to 
the  lot  of  free  women.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  slave  and  the  free  man 
was  especially  sharply  drawn  in  all 
ceremonial  practices,  from  which  slaves 
were  rigidly  excluded,  and  generally  also 
with  regard  to  marriage,  for  the  slave 
usually  could  not  mate  with  a  free  man 
or  woman,  though  the  Makah  men.  Swan 
asserts,  frequently  married  female  slaves. 
The  male  o^pnng  of  such  marriages 
seem  to  have  occupied  an  equivocal  posi- 
tion between  free  men  and  slaves.  Slaves 
seem  to  have  had  no  well-defined  rights; 
they  could  not  own  property  and  were 
subject  to  the  caprices  of  their  owners, 
who  had  power  of  life  and  death  over 
them.  Among  the  Tlingit  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  kill  slaves  and  to  bury  their 
bodies  beneath  the  comer-posts  of  the 
chiefs*  houses  at  the  time  when  they  were 
erected;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  done  by  the  Haida.  At  other  times 
they  were  given  away  or  freed  to  show 
that  their  owner  was  so  wealthy  he  could 
easily  afford  to  part  with  them.  Swan 
states  that  when  a  chief  died  among  the 
Makah  his  favorite  slaves  were  killed  and 
buried  with  him. 

Punishment  for  shortcomings  wassome- 
times  severe,  the  owner  of  a  slave  being 
responsible  to  no  one.  Occasionally  slaves 
were  killed  outright  in  moments  of  pas- 
sion. 

Investigation  of  slavery  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Atlantic 
slope  is  difficult.  Scattered  through  early 
histories  are  references  to  the  subject,  but 
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each  accounts  are  usually  devoid  of  de- 
tails, and  the  context  often  proves  them 
to  be  based  on  erroneous  conceptions. 
Had  slavery  existed  amon^  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  tribes,  we  should  find  in 
the  mass  of  documentary  history  as  full 
accounts  of  the  practice  as  there  is  con- 
cerning the  less -known  tribes  of  the 
N.  W.  coast  The  unsatisfactory  char- 
acter of  the  references  should  make  us 
cautious  in  accepting  statements  regard- 
ing the  existence  of  slavery.  The  early 
French  and  Spanish  histories,  it  is  true, 
abound  in  allusions  to  Indian  slaves,  even 
specifying  the  tribes  from  which  they 
were  taken,  but  the  terms  "slave"  and 
"prisoner*'  were  used  interchangeably  in 
almost  every  such  instance.  Hennepin,  in 
his  account  of  his  own  captivity  among 
the  Sioux,  uses  these  terms  as  equivalent 
and  speaks  of  himself  as  a  slave,  though 
his  storv  clearly  shows  that  he  had  been 
adoptea  by  an  old  chief  in  the  place  of  a 
lost  son.  With  the  exception  oi  the  area 
above  mentioned,  traces  of  true  slavery 
are  wanting  throughout  the  r^on  n.  of 
Mexico.  In  its  place  is  found  another 
institution  that  has  often  been  mistaken 
for  it  Among  the  North  American  In- 
dians a  state  of  periodic  intertribal 
warfare  seems  to  have  existed.  Dis- 
putes as  to  the  possession  of  land,  re- 
taliation for  acts  of  violence,  and  blood 
revenge  were  the  allied  causes;  but  un- 
derlying all  was  the  nerce  martial  spirit 
of  the  Indian  which  ever  spurred  nim 
from  inglorious  peace  to  stimng  deeds  of 
war.  In  consequence  of  such  warfare 
tribes  dwindled  through  the  loss  of  men, 
women,  and  children  killed  or  taken  cap- 
tive. Natural  increase  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  good  such  losses;  for  while  Indian 
women  wei»e  prolific,  the  loss  of  children 
by  disease,  especially  in  early  infancy, 
was  very  great.  Hence  arose  the  institu- 
tion of  adoption.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, especially  the  latter  two  classes, 
were  every  where  considered  spoils  of  war. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  prisoners 
had  been  tortured  and  killed  to  glut  the 
savage  passions  of  the  conquerors,  the 
rest  of  the  captives  were  adopted,  after 
certain  preliminaries,  into  the  several 
^ntes,  each  newl  v  adopted  member  tak- 
ing the  place  of  a  lost  husband,  wife,  son, 
or  daughter,  and  being  invested  with  the 
tatter's  rights,  privileges,  and  duties.  It 
sometimes  happened  that  small  parties 
wentout  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  taking 
captives  to  be  adopted  in  the  place  of  de- 
ceased members  of  families.  John  Tan- 
ner, a  white  boy  thus  captured  andadopted 
by  the  Chippewa,  wrote  a  narrative  ol  his 
Indian  life  that  is  a  mine  of  valuable  and 
interesting  information.  Adoption  occa- 
sionally took  place  on  a  large  scale,  as,  for 


instance,  when  the  Tuscarora  and  the 
Tutelo,  on  motion  of  their  sponsors  in  the 
federal  council,  were  formally  adopted  as 
offspring  by  the  Oneida,  the  Demwaree 
as  cooks  (an  honorable  position)  by  the 
Mohawk,  and  the  Nantiooke,  as  offspring 
by  the  Seneca.  In  this  way  these  alien 
trioes  acquired  citizenship  in  the  Iroquois 
League;  they  were  said  to  be  **  braces" 
to  the  **  Extended  Cabin,"  the  name  by 
which  the  Iroouois  designated  their  com- 
monwealth.   (See  Adoption^  Captives), 

Nor  is  it  impossible  that  slaveholding 
tribes  might  have  substituted  adoption. 
Indications  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
change  might  have  been  effected  may 
be  found  among  the  Tlingit  and  other 
N.  W.  Coast  tribes,  who  not  only  freed 
their  slaves  on  occasions,  but  made  them 
members  of  the  tribe.  Thev  also  some- 
times married  slaves,  which  was  tanta- 
mount to  adoption.  Wherever  slavery 
did  not  exist,  adoption  seems  to  have  been 
universally  practised.  Except  that  pris- 
oners of  war  were  necessary  to  recruit  Doth 
institutions,  the  two  are  very  unlike.  The 
slave  of  the  N.  W.  coast  held  absolutely 
no  status  within  the  tribe,  whether  he 
came  into  possession  of  the  individual  as 
the  result  of  war  or  was  bought  as  a  slave 
from  a  neighboring  tribe.  Whatever 
privileges  were  his  were  granted  as  a 
favor,  not  as  a  right  On  the  other  band, 
the  adopted  ^rson  was  in  every  respect 
the  peer  of  his  fellow-tribesmen.  It  he 
proved  equal  to  the  position  assi^ed  him 
in  the  tribe,  and  improved  his  oppor- 
tunities, his  advancement  was  sure,  and 
he  might  aspire  to  any  office  attainable 
by  the  individual  into  whose  place  he  had 
been  adopted.  If  the  new  member  of  the 
tribe  proved  a  poor  hunter,  a  poor  pro- 
vider, or,  above  all,  if  he  lacked  courage, 
his  position  was  not  enviable:  he  was 
despised,  and  treated  according  to  his 
demerits,  probably  worse  than  if  he  had 
been  bom  a  memoer  of  the  tribe.  Still 
there  was  nothing  in  his  position  or  treat- 
ment to  justify  the  statement  that  he  was 
a  slave,  and  his  ignominy  and  shame 
were  probably  not  greater  than  were  usu- 
ally incurred  by  the  poor  and  worthless. 
It  was  the  usual  custom  to  depose  the 
coward  from  man's  estate,  and,  in  native 
metaphor,  to  **make  a  woman"  of  him. 
Such  persons  associated  ever  after  with 
the  women  and  aided  them  in  their  tasks. 
Such  was  the  custom  among  the  Pawnee, 
as  recorded  by  Grinnell  (Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,  26,  1893),  who  also  gives  a  still 
more  curious  custom,  by  which  young 
men  who  had  not  attained  any  special 
standing  in  the  tribe  lived  as  servants  in 
the  families  of  men  of  position  and  influ- 
ence, and  performed  many  offices  almost 
menial.    Dunbar  speaks  of  these  servants 
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as  being  parasites  and  as  usually  being 
the  most  worthless  members  of  the  tribes 
(Pawnee  Indians,  1880). 

In  most  tribes  polygamy  was  per- 
mitted, and  it  was  a  common  practice 
for  men  to  take  to  wife  female  cap- 
tives. As  a  legal  wife  such  a  woman  was 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  her  mar- 
ried sisters  in  the  tribe,  but  her  actual 
treatment  depended  largely  upon  her 
capacities  and  her  personal  popularity. 
Wnen  she  was  introduced  into  a  family 
where  there  already  were  several  wives, 
jealousy  was  easily  aroused,  and  the  new 
wife  was  likely  to  be  abused  and  driven 
to  menial  tasks.  No  doubt  such  women 
were  often  assumed  to  be  slaves  by  the 
casual  observer. 

European  influence  materially  modified 
almostevery  artand  practice  of  the  Indian. 
No  sooner  had  the  border  wars  begun  than 
the  natives  discovered  a  higher  value  for 
the  white  prisoners  of  war  thsui  adoption. 
Although  white  men  and  children  were 
adopted  into  Indian  tribes  and  lived  and 
diea  with  them,  the  ransom  offered  in 
ready  money,  in  whisky,  or  in  powder 
and  guns  changed  the  status  of  the  white 
captive.  He  was  very  generally  held  in 
captivity  for  ransom,  or  taken  to  the 
Flinch,  English,  or  Spanish,  according 
to  his  nativity,  and  disposed  of  for  a  cash 
payment  Cases  were  not  rare  in  which 
white  captives  were  redeemed  and  sent 
back  to  their  friends  even  after  formal 
adoption  into  a  tribe.  The  practice  of 
redeeming  captives  was  favored  by  the 
missionaries  and  settlers  with  a  view  of 
mitigating  the  hardships  of  Indian  war- 
fare. The  spread  of  Indian  slavery  among 
the  tribes  of  the  central  region  was  due  in 
part  to  the  efforts  of  the  French  mis- 
sionaries to  induce  their  red  allies  to  sub- 
stitute a  mild  condition  of  servitude  for 
their  accustomed  practice  of  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre,  torture,  and  cannibalism 
(see  Dunn,  Indiana,  1905).  During  the 
interval  between  his  captivity  and  re- 
demption, usually  lasting  months,  occa- 
sionally several  years,  the  white  captive, 
unless  adopted,  was  made  to  do  menial 
tasks,  and  his  lot  was  hard.  The  white 
prisoner,  indeed,  unless  very  young,  rarely 
proved  satisfactory  as  an  adopt^  mem- 
Der  of  the  tribe.  He  did  not  often  take 
kindly  to  Indian  life,  was  quick  to  seize 
an  opportunity  to  escape,  and  was  always 
welcomed  back  by  his  friends,  whereas  m 
the  case  of  the  Indian,  adoption  severed 
all  former  social  and  tribal  ties.  The 
adopted  Indian  warrior  was  forever  de- 
barred from  returning  to  his  own  people, 
by  whom  he  would  not  have  been  re- 
ceived. His  fate  was  thenceforth  inex- 
tricably interwoven  with  that  of  his  new 
kinsmen. 

The  Southeastern  Indians — Cherokee, 


Creeks,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw— soon 
after  the  settlement  of  the  country  by 
Europeans  came  into  possession  of  run- 
away negro  slaves.  The  Indians  were 
quick  to  perceive  their  value  as  serv- 
ants, and  we  soon  find  them  buying 
and  selling  black  slaves.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  show  that  this  introduction  of 
black  slaves  among  the  Muskhogean 
tribes  and  others  materially  changed  the 
status  of  the  Indian  prisoner  of  war. 
The  SeUiinole  of  Florida  married  many 
negro  runawajrs,  whose  position  seems 
to  nave  been  in  all  respects  like  that  of 
other  members  of  the  tnbe.  There  were, 
indeed,  among  the  Seminole  several  set- 
tlements of  runaway  negro  slaves  who 
had  their  own  chiefs  and  seem'  to  have 
been  a  recognized  part  of  the  tribe. 

Europeans  made  a  practice  of  enslaving 
or  selling  into  slavery  captive  Indians. 
Carolina  was  early  made  b^  the  Spaniards 
a  hunting  ground,  for  Indian  slaves,  who 
were  deported  to  Cuba.  Numbers  of  the 
male  children  of  the  conquered  Pequot 
were  transported  to  the  West  Indies  from 
Massachusetts  and  sold  into  slavery, 
while  the  women  and  girls  were  scattered 
among  white  families  (Bradford  in  Coll. 
Mass.  Hist  Soc.,  ui,  360,  1856).  The 
English  settlers  of  South  Carolina  prac- 
tised the  enslavement  of  Indians  on  a 
large  scale,  and  during  the  years  1702- 
1708  sent  out  three  expeditions  against 
the  Yamasee,  Apalachee,  and  Timucua, 
of  N.  Florida.  They  carried  back  to 
Charleston  almost  the  entire  population  of 
7  large  towns,  in  all,  some  1,400  persons, 
who  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Carolina 
settlers  or  distributed  amon^  the  Creeks, 
who  assisted  in  the  enterprise.  Indeed, 
in  the  early  dayB  of  the  colonies  the  en- 
slavement of  Indians  by  settlers  seems 
to  have  been  general.  See  Adopttoriy  So- 
cialOrganizcUioTL  (h.  w.  h.) 

Blavei.  An  ethnic  and  linguistic  Atha- 
pascan group  comprising,  according  to 
Petitot  (Diet  D6nS  Dindji6,  xx,  1876), 
the  Etchareottine,  Thlingchadinne,  and 
Kawchodinne.  He  incltidiad  also  the  Eta- 
gottine  of  the  Nahane  group.  The  Etcha- 
reottine are  specifically  designated  by  this 
term,  which  originated  with  the  Cree,  who 
captured  them  in  forays,  and  the  tribe 
nearest  to  the  Cree,  the  Etchaotine,  are 
called  Slaves  proper. 

Sleds.  The  Eskimo  and  the  Indians  n. 
of  lat  40°  used  as  a  vehicle  for  travel  and 
transportation,  complementary  to  the 
skin  boat  and  the  bark  canoe,  the  sled 
drawn  by  man  and  dog  over  snow  and  ice. 
The  Eskimo  make  long  journeys,  using 
boat  and  sled  alternately.  Sleds  differ  in 
construction,  shape,  and  use  according  to 
the  materials,  the  ingenuity  of  the  people, 
the  nature  of  the  ice  and  snow,  the  joup- 
neys  to  be  made,  and  the  loads  to  be 
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haaled.  The  simpleet  forms  are  smooth, 
flat  substances,  sometimes  even  blocks  of 
ice;  there  is  one  consisting  of  a  few  plates 
of  baleen  stitched  tocether^  others  are 
elaborately  constructed.  Uniform  widths 
were  adopted  to  enable  them  to  follow 
the  same  tracks.  Owing  to  frost  and 
strain  treenails  and  pegs  were  little  used 
in  construction;   only  lashings  of  good 


CENTRAL  ESKIMO  6LE00E  (bOAs) 

rawhide  thongs  would  hold  them  to- 
gether. In  the  use  of  these  the  makers 
were  as  ingenious  at  seizing  and  making 
knots  as  the  Pacific  islanders.  The  parts 
of  a  sled  are  the  runners,  shoes,  crossbars, 
handles,  lashings,  lines,  traces,  tcjzgles, 
packing,  webbing,  and  braces.  These 
belong  to  the  fully  equipped  sled,  which 
is  a  marvel  of  convenience,  but  some  of 
them  may  be  wanting.  There  are  four 
plans  of  construction  besides  numerous 
makeshifts:  ( 1 )  The  bed  lashed  to  solid 
runners;  (2)  the  bed  on  pairs  of  bent 
sticks  spliced  together  or  arched  and  fas- 
tened below  to  runners;  (3)  the  bed  rest- 
.  ing  on  a  square  mortised  frame,  probably 
an  introduced  type;  (4)  the  bed  flat  on 
the  ground,  the  toboggan.  In  the  E., 
the  Eskimo,  being  in  some  places  poorly 
provided  with  wood,  made  sled  runners 
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of  porous  bone,  pieces  of  which,  cut  to 
shape  and  pierced,  were  sewe<i  together 
neatly.  The  shoeing  consisted  of  short 
strips  of  ivory  or  smooth  bone,  pierced 
and  fastened  on  with  treenails  or  thongs, 
which  were  countersunk  to  prevent  abrad- 
ing. When  in  use  the  shoes  and  runners 
were  coated  with  ice  or  often  with  blood 
and  salt    Boas  figures  a  complete  sled 


from  Cumberland  gulf,  and  Mason  a  much 

{)ieced  and  perforated  runner  from  Green- 
and,  brought  by  Dr  Kane.  In  the  Mac- 
kenzie r.  district  were  brought  together 
the  riding  and  freighting  toboggan,  the 
framed  sleds  of  the  Kutchln,  and  varie- 
ties with  solid  wooden  runners.  The 
gr^test  variety  of  forms,  figured  and  de- 
scribed by  Murdoch  and  Nelson,  were 
found  in  Alaska.  The  main  tvpes  are 
the  low,  flat  sled  without  a  rail,  for  carry- 
ing bulky  objects  and  umiaks,  and  the 
built-up  sled  with  a  high  rail  on  each  side 
for  loads  of  smaller  articles  and  camp 
equipage.  Murdoch  describes  a  shoe  of 
ice,  1  ft  high  and  6  in.  wide,  placed  by 
the  Pt  Barrow  Eskimo  on  the  runners. 
Nelson  figures  the  details  of  the  two  types 
of  sled  about  Bering  str.,  together  with 
the  whip,  breast-board,  swivels,  and  line 
attachers. 


CANADIAN  TOBOQQAN  (  MASON  ) 

Consult  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1888; 
Dal  I,  Alaska,  1870;  Mason  in  Rep.  Nat 
Mus.  1894,  1896;  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1892;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1901 ;  Stites,  Economies  of  the  Iro- 
quois, 1905;  Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.^ 
1894.  (o.  T.  M.) 

Bleeping  Wolf  (proper  name  Gui-lcali, 
*Wolf  lying  down').  Second  chief  of 
the  Kiowa,  a  delegate  to  Washington 
in  1872,  and  a  prominent  leader  in 
the  outbreak  of  1874-76.  He  was  shot 
and  killed  in  a  quarrel  with  one  of  his 
own  tribe  in  1877.  The  name  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  tribe  and  has  been  borne  by  at 
least  6  successive  individuals,  the  first 
of  whom  negotiated  the  permanent  peace 
between  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  about 
1790.  (j.  M.) 

Sleepy  Eyee  ilshtdba^  or  Ishtxihumba). 
A  chief  of  the  Lower  Sisseton  Sioux,  of 
the  Chansdachikana  band  (not  a  Teton, 
as  is  sometimes  said),  born  on  Minnesota 
r.  near  the  present  site  of  Mankato;  he 
lived  most  oi  his  years  on  the  lake  which 
bears  his  name  in  Brown  co.,  Minn.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  his  tribe 
contemporary  with  the  relinquishment  of 
their  lands  in  Minnesota  and  the  removal 
to  the  reservations  on  the  upper  Minne- 
sota from  1850  to  1865.  Sleepy  Eyes  be- 
came chief  between  1822  and  1825,  evi- 
dently succeeding  Wahkanto.  He  was  a 
frequent  and  friendly  visitor  at  the  home 
of  Kev.  S.  R.  Riggs,  the  renowned  mis- 
sionary. Heard  states  that  a  party  of  his 
people  participated  in  the  massacre  of  the 
whites  at  the  Lake  Shetek  settlement  in 
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1862.  He  is  described  in  1836  (McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  109,  1854) 
as  large  and  well  proportioned,  of  rather 
dignined  appearance,  good  natured  and 
plausible,  but  as  having  never  been  dis- 
tinguish^ as  a  warrior  or  hunter.  He 
signed  the  treaties  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Aug.  19,  1825,  and  July  15,  1830;  St.  Pe- 
ters, Nov.  30,  1836;  and  Traverse  des 
Sioux,  July  23, 1851.  The  last  treaty  was 
signed  also  by  **  Sleepy  Eyes  young," 
probably  a  son.  Sleepy  Eyes  died  in 
Koberts  co.,  S.  Dak.,  but  many  years  after 
his  death  his  remains  were  disinterred 
and  removed  to  Sleepy  eye,  Minn.,  where 
they  were  reburied  under  a  monument 
erected  by  the  citizens,      (d.  r.    c.  t.  ) 

Sliammon.  A  Salish  tribe  on  Malaspina 
inlet,  Brit.  Col.,  speaking  the  Comox 
dialect;  pop.  107  in  1909. 
Klaamen.— Brit.  Ck>l.  Map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872 
(gives  as  N.  of  Malaspina  inlet).,  Miamimm.— -Can, 
ind.  Aff..  pt.  II,  160, 1901.  TUimen.— Boas,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  lfe7. 

Slingf.  Slings  made  of  the  skins  of 
animals  and  of  textile  materials  variously 
woven  and  plaited  were  in  use  among  the 
ancient  aborigines  of  Middle  and  South 
America,  and  are  still  employed  by  the 
more  primitive  tribes.  There  appears  to 
be  no  absolute  proof,  however,  that  the 
sling  was  known  to  the  northern  tribes 
before  the  discovery  of  America,  although 
it  has  been  assumed  that  certain  pellets 
of  baked  clay  found  in  numbers  in  Cali- 
fornia mounds  were  intended  for  this  use. 
The  slings  found  in  collections,  although 
showing  in  their  materials  and  manu- 
facture some  local  tribal  characteristics, 
were  adopted  from  Europeans  and  had  no 
employment  other  than  for  youthful 
sports.  (w.  H.) 

Slokoi.  A  Souawmish  village  commu- 
nity on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmisht  r., 
Bnt  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A. 
S.,  474,  1900. 

Slabeama.    Given  as  a  division  of  Salish 
numbering  400  and  living  n.  of  Whidbey 
id.,  on  a  nver  of  the  same  name. 
81ab-e-a-ma. -Jones  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34tb  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  5, 1857. 

Slamack.    A  band  of  the  Katse^  (q.  v.) 
in  British  Columbia;  pop.  69  in  1896, 
when  last  separately  enumerated. 
81amaeh.-Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  276,  18^.    Slamafh.— 
Ibid.,  813,  1888. 

Smaokfhop.  A  band  of  the  Chilluckit- 
tequaw  living  in  1806  on  Columbia  r.  from 
the  mouth  of  Hood  r.  to  The  Dalles.  Their 
estimated  number  was  800. 
SinaoMpt.  —Wilkes,  Hist.  Oregon.  44. 1845.  Smaok- 
»hop«.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi.  67, 1906. 
Smaoshop.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  map,  1893. 
Smaoaopt.— Robertson,  Oregon,  1*29,  1846.  Smak- 
shop.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  460. 1854.  Smaaoopt.— Rob- 
ertson in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30tb  Cong.,  Ist  sess., 
9, 1848.  Smookshop.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  870, 
1822.  Smokahopt.— Am.  Pioneer,  ii,  191.  1843. 
Weoolcsockwillaoum.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped., 
II.  239, 1814.  We-ook-sook,  Willacum.  — Orig.  Jour. 
Lewisand Clark, iv, 280, 1905.  WilU-oum.— Ibid., 
282. 


Smalihn.  A  Salish  division  on  a  branch 
of  Skagit  r.,  n.  w.  Wash. ;  generally  classed 
as  a  Skagit  subtribe. 

Sma-lUi-ha.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  458,  1854. 
Sma-Uh-ho.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i.  436, 1855. 
Smali-htt.— Gibb8inCk)nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  1. 180, 1877. 

Smelakoa  {SmEld^kod),  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit. 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  475, 
1900. 

Smith,  Nimrod  Jarrett  (known  to  his 
people  as  TsdlMM,  an  attempt  at  the 
sound  of  ** Jarrett**).  A  mixed-blood 
Cherokee,  for  a  number  of  years  chief  of 
the  Eastern  band,  residing  on  a  reserva- 
tion in  w.  North  Carolina.  His  father, 
Henry  Smith,  was  a  half-breed,  while  his 
mother  was  of  full  blood.  Chief  Smith 
was  born  on  Valley  r.,  near  the  present 
Murphy,  N.  C,  about  1838.  He  received 
a  fair  education,  which  he  supplemented 
from  his  own  resources  in  later  years. 
Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  enlisted,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  the  East  Cherokee,  in  the 
Thomas  Confederate  Legion,  organized 
by  Col.  W.  H.  Thomas,  a  Cherokee 
trader,  and  served  to  the  close  of  the  war 
as  sergeantof  his  Indian  company.  Some 
10  years  later  he  was  elected  principal 
chief  of  the  Eastern  band,  which  office 
he  held  by  successive  reelections  almost 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  During  all 
these  years  he  was  an  active  worker 
on  behalf  of  his  people,  both  at  home 
and  in  Washington,  and  always  at  great 
personal  sacrifice  to  himself,  as  by  reason 
of  the  refusal  of  the  band  to  join  the 
main  body  of  the  tribe  in  the  W.  they 
were  denied  anv  share  in  the  tribal  funds, 
so  that  most  of  liis  service  was  performed 
at  his  own  expense.  Through  his  efforts 
the  first  schools  were  established  among 
the  East  Cherokee  and  the  landed  interests 
of  the  tribe  were  established  on  a  secure 
basis.  He  died  in  Aug.  1893.  In  person 
Smith  was  of  manly  and  lovable  disposi- 
tion, dignified  bearing,  and  magnificent 
physique,  being  6  ft  4  in.  in  height.  He 
was  a  master  of  both  Cherokee  and  Eng- 
lish. His  wife  was  a  white  woman,  for- 
merly Miss  Mary  Guthrie.  (J.  M.) 

Smoen  (Smo^En),  The  highest  gens  or 
band  of  the  Bellacoola  people  of  Nutlel, 
Brit.  Col.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  6,  1891. 

Bmohalla.  An  Indian  prophet  and 
teacher,  the  originator  of  a  religion  cur- 
rent among  the  tribes  of  the  upper  Co- 
lumbia r.  and  adjacent  region  in  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  Idaho,  whence  the 
name  "Smohallah  Indians"  sometimes 
applied.  The  name,  properly  ShnKXffUoj 
signifies  **The  Preacher,*'  and  was  given 
to  him  after  he  became  prominent  as  a  re- 
ligious reformer.  He  belonged  to  the  So- 
kulk,  a  small  tribe  cognate  to  the  Nez 
Perc^  and  centering  about  Priest  rapids 
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on  the  Ck)lambia  in  e.  Washington. 
He  was  born  about  1815  or  1820, 
and  in  his  bovhood  frequented  a 
neighboring  Catholic  mission,  from 
which  he  evidently  derived  some  of  his 
ceremonial  ideas,  fie  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  warrior,  and  began  to  preach 
about,  the  year  1850.  Somewhat  later, 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  a  rival 
chief,  he  left  home  secretly  and  absented 
himself  for  a  long  time,  wandering  as 
far  8.  as  Mexico  and  returning  overland 
through  Nevada  to  the  Columbia.  On 
being  questioned  he  declared  that  he  had 
been  to  the  spirit  world  and  had  been 
sent  back  to  deliver  a  message  to  the 
Indian  race.  This  message,  like  that  of 
other  aboriginal  prophets,  was,  briefly, 
that  the  Indians  must  return  to  their 
primitive  mode  of  life,  refuse  the  teach- 
ings or  the  things  of  the  white  man,  and 
in  all  their  actions  be  guided  bjr  the  will 
of  the  Indian  God  as  revealed  m  dreams 
to  Smohalla  and  his  priests.  The  doc- 
trine found  many  adherents,  Chief  Joseph 
and  his  Nez  Percys  being  among  the 
most  devoted  believers.  Smohalla  has 
recently  died,  but,  in  spite  of  occasional 
friction  with  agency  officials,  the  *  *  Dream- 
ers," as  they  are  popularly  called,  main- 
tain their  religious  organization,  with 
periodical  gatherings  and  an  elaborate 
ceremony.  See  Mooney,  Ghost  Dance  Re- 
ligion, 14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ,  1896.     ( j.  m.  ) 

Bmok  (Smok),  A  Squawmish  village 
community  on  the  left  bank  of  Squaw- 
misht  r.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Smoking.  For  more  than  a  century 
after  the  discovery  of  America  nearly 
all  the  early  voyagers  remarked  on  a 
curious  practice,  described  as  **a  fumi- 
gation of  a  peculiar  kind,''  that  they 
found  prevailing  in  some  form  almost 
everywnere  in  North  America,  It  is 
narrated  that  **the  Spaniards  were  hon- 
ored as  though  they  nad  been  deities." 
Cortes  is  reported  to  have  been  received 
with  incense,  and  it  was  said  by  one  chron- 
icler that  he  was  **met  by  persons  carry- 
ing vessels  with  lighted  coals  to  fumigate 
him."  The  natives  were  said  to  bum  in- 
cense to  or  to  fumigate  their  idols,  and  the 
priests  to  ** prepare  themselves  bv  smok- 
ing to  receive  the  devil's  oracles. "  These 
and  many  similar  expressions  indicate 
that  the  practice  of  smoking  was  not 
uuderstooa  by  Europeans.  The  cigar  or 
the  cigarette  was  used  throughout  Span- 
ish America.  Montezuma  and  other 
chiefs  of  Mexico  were  said  **to  com- 
pose thenaselves  to  sleep  by  smoking." 
Alarcon,  in  1540,  found  the  natives  on 
the  lower  Colorado  using  ''small  reeds 
for  making  perfume,"  likening  them  to 
**the  Indian  tobagos  of  New  Spain." 
Jacques   Cartier  found  the  practice  of 


smoking  to  prevail  on  the  lower  St  Law- 
rence. Champlain  refers  to  the  native 
assemblies  as  tabagies,  Hariot  says  the 
natives  took  the  fumes  of  smoke  as  a 
cure  for  disease,  and  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  many  ailments  "wherewith 
we  in  England  are  oftentimes  afflicted." 
Tobacco  or  some  mixture  thereof  was 
invariably  smoked  in  councils  with  the 
whites  and  on  other  solenm  occasions. 


CEREMONIAL   SMOKING;    PAWNEE   (o.    A.    DORSEy! 

No  important  undertaking  was  entered 
upon  without  deliberation  and  discus- 
sion in  a  solemn  council  at  which  the 
pipe  was  smoked  by  all  present.  The 
remarkable  similarity  in  smoking  cus- 
toms throughout  the  continent  proves 
the  great  Antiquity  of  the  practice.  The 
custom  of  offering  incense  was  not  re- 
stricted to  men,  for  women  also,  in  cer- 
tain localities,  are  said  to  have  offered 
incense  to 
idols.  It  was 
not  necessa- 
rily a  reli- 
gious act;  it 
was  observed 


FLORIDA  INDIAN    SMOKING  (de    Bry) 


as  a  com- 
pliment to 
"lords  and 
am  bassa- 
dors."  The 
women  of 
Cartagena, 
we  are  told, 
about  1750,  could  offer  no  higher  courtesy 
to  a  person  than  to  light  his  tobacco  for 
him.  The  Hopi,  in  their  ceremonies, 
offer  smoke  to  their  sacred  images,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  the  pipe  are  observed 
with  great  decorum;  the  head  chief  is 
attended  by  an  assistant  of  nearly  equal 
rank,  who  ceremoniously  lights  the  pipe, 
and  with  certain  formalities  and  set 
words  hands  it  to  the  chief,  who  blows 
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the  smoke  to  the  world-qnarters  and 
over  the  altar  as  a  prelimmary  to  his  in- 
vocation. In  rehgious  ceremonies  in 
general  the  priest  usually  blows  the 
smoke  over  the  altar  to  the  world-qnar- 
ters. In  the  councils  of  some  tribes  the 
pipe  was  handed  to  the  head  chief  by 
the  official  pipe  keeper;  after  lighting 
it  he  handed  •  it  on,  and  it  was  passed 
around  in  the  council  house,  usually 
from  left  to  right,  until  each  one  had 
smoked  and  thus  fitted  himself  for  seri- 
ous deliberation.  A  mens  some  tribes 
the  pipe,  in  being  passed  Irom  one  indi- 
vidual to  another  during  a  ceremony^  is 
differently  grasped  and  held,  accoramg 
to  the  nature  of  the  ceremony  or  to 
the  taboo  obligation  of  the  individual. 
Among  other  tribes  the  decoration  of 

gipes,  and  especially  of  the  pipe  stems, 
as  great  ceremonial  and  ethnic  signifi- 
cance; even  the  attachment  holding  the 
pipe  to  the  stem  is  fixed  With  special 
care,  and  the  early  death  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  other  calamity,  it  was  be- 
lieved, would  ensue  were  the  pipe  dropped 
from  the  stem  during  a  ceremony.  Every 
individual  engaging  in  war,  hunting, 
fishing,  or  husbandry,  and  every  clan 
and  phratry  made  supplication  to  the 
gods  oy  means  of  smoke,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  bring  good  and  to  arrest  evil,  to 
give  protection  from  enemies,  to  bring 
game  or  fish,  allay  storms,  and  protect 
one  while  journeying. 

Smoking  was  early .  introduced  from 
America  into  Europe  and  spread  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world  with 
astonishing  rapidity  until  it  encircled 
the  globe,  returning  to  America  by  way 
of  Asia.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that 
the  act  of  inhaling  and  exhaling  smoke 
through  a  tube  for  medicinal  purposes 
was  certainly  known  to  the  ancients  in 
Europe  and  Asia  from  a  time  antedating 
the  Cnristian  era.  The  fear  that  smoking 
would  cause  degeneration  of  the  race  or 
affect  injuriously  the  revenues  of  the  gov- 
ernment caused  stringent  edicts  to  be 
passed  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  the  vio- 
lation of  which  was  punished  sometimes 
with  death. 

See  Pines,  Tobacco,  and  the  authorities 
thereunder  cited.  (j.  d.  m.  ) 

Smnlkamiflh.  A  small  band  of  Salish 
formerly  on  upper  White  r.,  Wash.,  as- 
sociatea  with  the  Skopamish;  afterward 
on  Muckleshoot  res.  Pop.  about  183  in 
1870,  butno  longer  separately  enumerated. 
8'Balahoo.— Gosnell  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  338,  1867. 
8malh.— Ross,  ibid..  1869.  186.  1870.  Smalii-kali- 
mish.— Treaty  of  1866  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  378, 
1873.  Smel-ka-miah.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
468,  1864.  Smulooe.— Gosnell,  ibid..  244,  1866. 
8mal-kA-mith.~Qibbfl  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  l,  436, 
1866.  Bobia-ruck,— Ross  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  17, 
1870  (probably  identical).  White  River  Indiiuift.— . 
Gosnell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  838, 1867. 

Smnttiuu.    Said  to  be  a  division  of  Sa- 


lish contiguous  to  the  Nooksak,  near  the 
N.  w.  boundary  of  Washington. — Fitzhugh 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  3&,  1858. 

SmnttyBear.  A  head-man  of  the  Yank- 
ton Sioux,  who  first  appears  as  a  signer 
of  the  treaty  of  Portage  des  Sioux  in  1815. 
He  signed  also  the  trade  and  intercourse 
treaty  at  Ft  Kiowa  in  1825,  and  the 
treaty  relinquishing  title  to  the  Yankton 
lands  in  1858.  Soon  after,  however,  he 
led  a  strong  feustion  of  his  tribe  in  hostil- 
ity to  the  treaty,  but  was  out-maneu- 
vered by  his  contemporary  chief,  Struck- 
by-the-Ree.  After  the  removal  of  the 
tribe  to  their  reservation  near  Ft  Ran- 
dall, S.  Dak.,  in  1859,  Smutty  Bear,  then 
verv  old,  lost  his  influence  and  soon 
dieci.  (d.  R.) 

Snakaim.  An  unidentified  body  of 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  or  near  Eraser  r.,  Brit 
Col.  Pop.  40  in  1901,  the  last  time  the 
name  appears. 

8-Ba-ha-em.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1886,  196.  1886.  Sna- 
haim.— Ibid.  1886.  280,  1887.  Snahaiii.— Ibid.  1897, 
863,  1896.    Snalcaiiii.— Ibid.,  pt.  Ii.  166. 1901. 

Snake  dance.  A  noteworthy  ceremony 
of  the  Hopi  Indians  of  Arizona,  in  which 
live  snakes  are  carried.  It  is  held  every 
2  years,  alternating  with  the  Flute  cere- 
mony, in  the  Hopi  pueblos  of  Walpi, 
Mishongnovi,  Shipaulovi,  Shumopovi, 
and  Oraibi,  by  the  Snake  and  Antelope 
fraternities  conjointly  about  Aug.  20. 
Each  fraternity  meets  in  separate  under- 
ground kivas,  and  each  holds  a  public 
"dance**  at  the  conclusion  of  certain 
secret  rites  conducted  during  the  pre- 
ceding 8  days.  The  striking  features  of 
the  complicated  secret  rite  are  the  gath- 
ering of  snakes  from  the  world-quarters, 
the  making  of  the  sand  altar,  the  snake 
washing,  the  snake  drama,  and  the  races 
which  occur  on  the  mornings  of  the  days  ' 
of  the  public  ** dance'*  of  the  Snake  fra- 
ternity. In  the  afternoon  the  Antelope 
celebrants  file  from  their  kiva,  painted 
and  attired  in  the  traditional  costume 
consisting  of  headdress,  necklace,  bando- 
lier, armlets,  kilt,  anklets,  moccasins,  and 
a  tortoise-shell  rattle  bound  to  the  knee, 
and  march  to  the  plaza,  about  which 
they  circle  four  times,  each  man  stamp 
ing  on  a  small  board  set  in  the  ground  in 
notification  to  the  beings  of  the  under- 
world that  a  ceremony  is  going  on.  Thev 
then  form  in  line  on  each  side  of  a  small 
shelter  of  cottonwood  boughs,  called  a 
kisi,  erected  at  the  margin  of  the  plaza, 
and  sound  their  rattles.  The  Snake 
priests  follow  in  the  same  order  and 
form  in  line,  facing  the  Antelope  priests. 
A  low  chant  begins,  gradually  intensify- 
ing in  volume;  the  hnes  sway  in  undu- 
lating curves,  the  motion  increases  with 
the  chant  until  the  movement  culminates 
in  a  dance-like  restrained  leap.  The 
snake  dancers  at  once  form  m  groups  of 
three  and  dance  with  a  hopping  step  on- 
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til  they  arrive  before  the  kisi  where  the 
snakes  and  snake  passer  are  concealed. 
The  carrier  drops  to  his  knees  and  re- 
ceives a  snake,  grasps  it  by  the  middle 
in  his  raouth,  and,  rising,  dances  four 
times  around  the  plaza,  when  he  drops 
the  snake,  which  is  immediately  picked 
up  by  the  collector.  The  carrier  then 
returns  to  the  hbri^  obtains  another  snake, 
and  goes  through  the  same  process.  The 
carrier  is  assisted  by  a  companion,  who 
pasFes  one  hand  over  his  shoulder  and 


HOPI  ANTELOPE    PfilfcST,  SNAKE   DANCE 

waves  before  the  snake,  with  the  other 
hand,  a  snake  whip,  consisting  of  a  short 
staff  to  which  are  attached  two  eagle 
feathers;  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  caus- 
ing the  snakes  to  uncoil  and  run,  when 
they  are  picked  up  with  great  celerity. 
While  the  dance  is  progressing  a  group 
of  women  and  maiaens  in  picturesque 
costume  stand  at  one  side  of  the  plaza 
and  sprinkle  the  dancers  with  sacred  meal 
from  oasket  trays. 


When  the  snakes  have  all  been  carried, 
the  participants  pause  while  a  *' six-direc- 
tions picture**  insacred  corn-meal  is  drawn 
on  the  ground.  At  a  signal  the  collec- 
tors throw  the  snakes  on  the  meal;  then 
a  wild  scramble  ensues,  and  one  by  one 
the  priests  emeree  with  snakes  in  their 
hands  and  rush  down  the  ro<!ky  trail  of 
the  mesa  to  release  the  reptiles  at  various 
points  below  the  pueblo.  Returning,  the 
priests  are  given  an  emetic  drink,  made 
irom  herbs,  and  undergo  a  thorough  puri- 
fication. The  ceremony  closes  with  feast- 
ing and  games  by  the  entire  populace. 

The  Snake  dance  is  celebrated  princi- 
pally as  a  prayer  for  rain.  The  legend  as 
to  its  origin  recounts  that  the  children  of 
the  union  of  the  Snake  Hero  and  the 
Snake  Maid  were  transformed  into  snakes, 
hence  snakes  are  regarded  by  the  Hopi 
as  their  elder  brothers  and  are  thought 
to  be  powerful  in 
compelling  the  nature 
gods  to  bring  rain. 
For  this  purpose  they 
are  set  free  at  the 
close  of  theceremony. 
The  snake  rite  is 
thought  to  have  been 
originally  an  obser- 
vance of  the  ancient 
Snake  clan,  which  fur- 
nishes the  chief  of 
the  society.  Thecere- 
mony is  believed  to 
represent  an  agree- 
ment between  the 
Snake  and  Antelope 
clans  to  hold  joint 
celebration  of  their  re- 
spective  rites,  which 
no  doubt  conflicted 
when  the  clans  orig- 
inally came  to  live 
together.  Some  ri- 
valry is  still  obser- 
vable in  connection 
with  the  assumed  efficiency  of  the  rain 
charms  of  the  two  societies.  Two  species 
of  rattlesnake  and  the  bull  and  the  whip 
snake  are  carried  in  the  dance.  The 
latter  two  are  not  venomous.  The  cele- 
brants are  rarely  bitten  by  the  dangerous 
snakes,  a  fact  due  largely  to  careful  nand- 
ling  and  to  the  *' herding"  to  which  the 
snakes  have  been  subjected  between  the 
time  when  they  are  gathered  and  the 
dance.  The  Snake  dance  formerly  must 
have  been  widely  distributed  among  the 
Pueblo  tribes,  as  remnants  of  it  are  found 
at  Zufii,  Laguna,  Acoma,  Sia,  and  Cochitl, 
and  among  other  Rio  Grande  villages. 
That  it  was  practised  in  Mexico  is  evi- 
denced by  a  picture  in  Sahagun's  Historia. 
The  Yokuts  of  California  held  a  rattle- 
snake ceremony,  Tatulowis,  which  from 
Powers*  description  (CJont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
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Ill,  380, 1877)  was  similar  in  some  respects 
to  the  Hopi  dance. 

For  detailed  information  see  Bourke, 
Snake  Dance  of  the  Mocjiiis  of  Arizona, 
1884;  Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mishongnovi 
Ceremonies  of  the  Snake  and  Antelope 
Fraternities,  Field  Columbian  Mus.  Pub., 


HOPI   SNAKE   DANCE 

Anthr.  ser.,  iii,  no.  3, 1902;  Fewkes,  Snake 
Ceremonials  at  Walpi,  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol. 
and  Archa?ol.,  iv,  1894,  and  Tusayan 
Snake  Ceremonies,  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1897;  Hodge,  Pueblo  Snake  Ceremonials, 
Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  1896;  Hough,  Moki  Snake 
Dance,  1898;  Stevenson,  The  Sia,  in  11th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894.  (w.  h.) 

Snake  River.  A  Chippewa  band  on 
Mille  Lac  res.,  Minn.^nd.  Aff.  Rep., 
250,  1877. 

Snakes.  A  name  applied  to  many  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  Shoshonean  Indians,  but 
most  persistently  to  those  of  e.  Oregon,  to 
which  the  following  synonyms  refer. 
These  Indians  form  one  dialectic  group 
with  the  Paviotso  of  w.  Nevada  and  the 
Mono  of  s.  E.  California.  The  principal 
Snake  tribes  were  the  Walpapi  and  the 
Yahusk in.  For  others,  see  Motio-Paviotso^ 
Shoshonean  Family.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Aigtpaluma.— Gatsch'et  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  II. 
pt.  1,  xxxiii,  1890  ('Chipmunk  people';  applied 
by  the  Warm  Springs  Indians  to  Oregon  Shoshoni 
and  K  lamath ) .  SaiMu-ka.  —Powers,  Inds.  W.  Ne- 
vada, MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1876.  S£'t.-^atachet,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  (Klamath  and  Modoc  name  for  all 
Shashonean  Indians;  sig.  'unclean.'  'disheveled,' 
•of  low  character'),  fiha't.— Ibid.  SWtaikt.— 
Mooney,  inf'n,  1900  (Tenino  name,  especially  for 
the  Shoshoneansof  Warm  Springs,  Oreg.).  Shne'- 
gitaulsh.— Gat^schet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Shasta  name  for 
a  "Snake"  Indian).  Bhoshoni.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped..  II.  6W,  1817. 

Snakestown.  A  former  village,  x)erhaps 
of  the  Delawares,  on  Muskingum  r.,  Ohio, 
in  1774.— McKee  (1774)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
W.  Penn.,  app.,  211,  1846. 

Snakwametl  (Sud^kuximEtl).  A  village 
belonging  to  the  Snonkweametl,  an  ex- 
tinct tribe  of  Cowichan  on  lower  Fraser 
r.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  54,  1902. 

Snapa  ('burnt  place,*  according  to  Teit; 
'barren  or  bare  place,*  according  to  Hill- 


Tout).  A  village  of  the  Spences  Bridge 
band  of  Ntlakvapamuk,  IJ  m.  back  from 
the  s.  side  of  Thompson  r.  and  42  m. 
above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  17  in  1897, 
the  last  time  it  was  enumerated  sepa- 
rately. 

Black  Canon.— White  men's  name.    O'npA.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  EthnoL  Surv.  Can.,  4. 1899.    Vepa.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  230, 1886.    Snapa'.— Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  ii,  173, 1900. 
-    Bnares.    See  Fishing,  Hunting j  Traps. 

Bnaok.  A  Squawmish  village  commu- 
nity at  False  cr.,  Burrard  inlet,  Brit  Col. ; 
pop.  47  in  1909. 

False  Greek.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt  ll,  72,  1902. 
Snauq.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  8.,  475, 1900. 

Bnihaax.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Snohomish.  A  Salish  tribe  formerly  on 
the  s.  end  of  Whidbey  id.,  Puget  sd.,  and 
on  the  mainland  opposite  at  the  mouth 
of  Snohomish  r..  Wash.  Pop.  350  in 
1850.  The  remnant  is  now  on  Tulalip 
res..  Wash.,  mixed  with  other  broken 
tribes. 

Ashnuhomsh.— Gatschet,  Kalapuya  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
71  ( Kalapuya  name} .  Bdo-hoM.  — McCa w,  Puyal- 
lup  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Puyallup  name).  S'^do- 
ho-bish.-Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 1877.  Bina- 
hamish.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52.  Slst  Cong.,  Ist 
seas.,  173, 1850.  Binahdmae. -Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A., 
240, 1859.  Bin-a-ho-miah.— Gibbe in Pac. R. R. Rep.,i. 
436, 1855.  Binahonmex.— Duflot  de  Mof ras,  Oregon, 
II.  885, 1844  (evidently  includesmanvother  tribes). 
Bineramith.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,'l62, 1850.  Bin- 
namiah.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  Slst  Cong.,  Ut 
sess.,  173, 1850  (mentioned  distinctively  from  the 
"Sinabamish  ").  Sno-dom-iah.— Pay  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  238,  1858.  Sno-ho-mish.— Treaty  of  1855  in 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties,  878,  1873.  Bunahuraes.— Hale 
in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  221, 1846. 

Bnonkweametl  ( SnonkwefamEtl ) .  An 
extinct  Cowichan  tribe  on  lower  Fraser  r., 
Brit.  Col.;  their  villaxi^e  was  Snakwa- 
metl.—Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
54,  1902. 

Bnonowas.  A  Salish  tribe  around  Na- 
noose  bay ,  e.  coast  of  Vancouver  id .  They 
speak  the  Cowichan  dialect,  and  num- 
bered 14  in  1909. 

Nanoos.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit. 
Col.,  120B,  1884.  Nanoose.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  243, 
1861.  Snondot.— Boas.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  Sno- 
nowaa.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ii,  164, 1901.  Bno-no- 
wtii.— Ibid.,  417,  1898.  Sno-uo-wua.— Ibid.,  270, 
1889. 

Bnoqaalmu.  A  Salish  dirision  which 
formerly  occupied  the  upi>er  branches  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name  in  Washingix>n 
and  which  numbered  225  in  1857.  The 
remnant  of  these  Indians  is  now  on  Tulalip 
res.,  with  other  broken  tribes. 
Sdok'-al-blhw.— McCaw,  Puyallup  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E,  1885  ( Puyallup  name).  Bdo-qual-lroah.— 
Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198. 1877.  Bno-kwal-mi- 
y^.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I.  342,  1877 
(full  form  of  name;  miuJi;/t= locative).  Bnokwal- 
mu.— Gibbs,  ibid.,  179.  Snoqualamick.— Lane  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  Slst  Cong.,  Ist  sees.,  173,  1850. 
Bno-qual-a-miolL-^ones  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76, 34th  Cong. ,  3d  sess. ,  5, 1857.  Sno-qual-a-mulio.— 
Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  171, 1852.  Bno-aoal-a- 
mtdce.— Ibid.,  170.  Bnoqualimioh. — Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  V,  701,  1855.  Bno-quaUmiok.— Lane 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  Slst  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  167, 1850. 
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SaoqualiBiick.— Ibid.,  174. 

in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87.  84th  Cong.,  3d  sess., 


Snoqaalmie.— Stevens 
«*  **.  *v.  ^•.  ^^.  w..  t^v..  Jong.,  3d  sess.,  33, 1867. 
8no-qual-mie.— Fay  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  238,  1858. 
Snoqualmoo.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  878. 1873.  8no- 
qiud-mook.— <}ibb0  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  486, 1855. 
Snoquamiili.  A  Salish  division  about 
Pt  Orchard,  Kitsap  co.,  w.  Wash.;  pop. 
about  500  in  1850. 

Shoquamiah.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  162,  1860. 
Bno-qoa-mith.— Starling  in  ibid.,  170, 1852. 

Snowshoei.  Devices  worn  on  the  feet 
to  enable  the  Eskimo  and  the  Indian  to 
walk  over  snow  and  ver}r  soft  ground  in 
hunting,  pulling  sleds,  driving  dog  teams, 
and  gathering  food.  The  parts  of  a 
snowsnoe  are  the  wooden  rim,  toe  and 
heel  crossbar  of  wood  or  rawhide,  extra 
strengthening  bars,  foot  netting  in  large 
meshes  with  a  stout  thong  for  the  foot  to 
rest  upon,  toe  and  heel  netting  closely 
meshed  with  babiche  or  twisted  sinew, 
which,  however,  is  not  always  present, 
and  foot  lines  for  attaching  the  shoe. 
The  size  of  the  mesh  varies,  a  coarser 
mesh  being  used  for  wet,  soft  snow. 
Snowshoes  differ  in  materials,  form,  fine- 
ness, and  decoration  from  place  to  place 
and  from  tribe  to  tribe.  Wooden  skees, 
such  as  were  used  in  the  Eastern  conti- 
nent, were  absent,  though  Turner  found 
the  Indians  of  Whale  r.,  Labrador,  wear- 
ing shoes  of  thin  spruce  board,  and  the 
toboggan  of  Canada  is  a  double  skee  for 
freight  or  passenger.  Snowshoes  varv 
greatly  in  snape,  being  round,  elliptical, 
pointed  oval,  pointed  at  both  ends,  or 
irregular.  The  toe  may  be  flat  or  up- 
turned; the  heel  rounded,  pointed,  or 
widened  into  a  trailer.  The  best  exam- 
ples are  made  in  rights  and  lefts.  The 
separate  forms  so  differ  locally  that  they 
almost  equal  in  number  the  tribes  wear- 
ing them.  This  can  be  shown  best  by 
figures  (see  Dall,  Dixon,  Mason,  Mur- 
doch,  Nelson,   and   Turner).     Especial 

attention  is 
paid  to  the 
footing  and 
foot  lines. 
The  netting 
under  the 
foot  is  ar- 
ranged with 
a  view  to 
the  greatest 
comfort,  the 
ball  of  the 
foot  being 
firmly  supn 
ported  and 
the  toes 
having  free  play.  In  putting  on  the 
shoe  the  hands  are  not  used,  the  foot 
being  thrust  into  the  ankle  loop  fas- 
tened at  a  right  angle  to  the  frame, 
after  which,  by  a  dexterous  twist,  the 
toe  is  thrust  under  its  loop.  The  snow- 
shoer  walks  with  a  long,  swinging  stride, 
lifting  the  toe  and  letting  the  tail  or 
heel  drag.    Among  the  eastern  Eskimo, 


who  live  outside  of  the  tree  zone,  the 
snowshoe  is  very  crude;  the  frames  are 
smallj  made  sometimes  of  bone,  and  the 
webbing  is  very  coarse,  but  in  the  W. 
there  is  greater  variety  between  the 
coarse  and  the  finer  types.  The  rim 
consists  of  two  willow  stems,  thickest  in 
the  middle,  elliptical  in  section,  the  long 
axis  being  vertical,  and  keeled  on  the 
inner  face,  except  between  the  toe  and 
heel  bars.  These  stems  are  joined  in 
front  by  a  long 
lapsplice  held  to- 
gether by  stitch- 
ing with  thongs. 
At  the  heel  the 
ends  are  pro- 
longed  into  a 
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slight  tail  and  the  ends  sewed  together. 
The  method  of  putting  on  the  netting  is 
elaborate.  The  Athapascan  tribes  adjoin- 
ing the  western  Eskimo  inland  use  fine- 
meshed  shoes  with  upturned  toes.  The 
Kutchin  on  Mackenzie  r.  wear  a  round 
upturned  snowshoe  of  3  sizes,  the  largest 
for  moose  hunting,  one  of  half  size,  arid 
the  traveling  shoe.  South  of  them  for  an 
indefinite  distance,  even  into  n.  United 
States,  was  found  the  pointed  elliptical 
type.  Farther  e.  were  used  flat  shoes 
with  square  fronts,  having  trailers;  and 
in  Labrador  flat  shoes  of  immense  sizes  and 
widths,  with  round  beaver-tail  and  swal- 
low-tail heels  (Turner).  In  the  Pacific 
states  the  simplest  forms  prevailed  as  far 
8.  as  N.  California.  The  rim  was  round 
or  slightly  oval,  flat,  and  not  always  reg- 
ular; toeand  heel  bars  were  replaced  witn 
stout  rawhide  rope,  and  netting  was  of  the 
simplest  kind.  These  approximate  most 
closely  to  the  eastern  Asiatic  forms.  The 
foot  lacing  in  some  binds  closely  down 
both  toe  and  heel.  With  the  snowshoe 
in  Alaska  goes  a  staff,  having  a  spike  and 
a  little  snowshoe  at  the  lower  end. 

Consult  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVII,  162,  1905;  Mason  in  Nat. 
Mus.  Rep.  1894, 381-410, 1896;  Murdoch  in 
9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  344-352,  1892;  Nelson 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Stites,  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Iroquois,  1905;  Turner  in 
11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1889.         (o.  t.  m.) 

Snatele  {Snu^Vsle),  A  Bellacoola  vil- 
lage on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  above 
Tsomootl. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  II,  49,  1898. 

Snatlelatl  {Snu^L'slai).  A  Bellacoola 
village  on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  above 
Stuik. 

B]itt'L'ElaL.--Boa8  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  49, 1898.  Snu'tl'EUtl^—Boas  In  7th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  S,  1891. 
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Soaeatino.  A  district  visited  by  the 
troops  of  Moscoso,  of  the  De  Soto  expe^ 
dition,  in  1542.  It  lay  w.  of  Mississippi 
r.,  bordering  on  the  Eyeish  and  Ana- 
darko,  probably  near  the  middle  course 
of  Red  r.  The  Spaniards  expected  to 
find  a  large  and  ricn  province,  but  it  was 
a  thick  forest,  where  the  people  lacked 
food;  hence  they  abandoned  the  hope  of 
reaching  Mexico  by  land  and  returned  to 
the  Mississippi.  The  natives  evidently 
belon^^  to  the  Caddoan  family.  Cf. 
Dougtioni. 


Soxmtina.— Harris,  Vov.  and  Trav.,  l,  810,  1706. 
Boaoatino.— G«ntl.  of  Elva^  (1567)  in  French,  Hist 
Coll.,  La.,  II,  198,   1850.     Xaoatiii.— Biedma  in 


Bourne,  Narr.  De  Soto,  ii,  87, 1904.  Xuac&tin.— 
Biedma  (1544)  in  French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  il,  108. 
1850.    Zoaoatino.— Ibid. 


Soapstone.    See  Steatite. 

Soba.  A  larj?e  body  of  Papago,  named 
after  their  chief,  centering  around  Ca- 
borca,  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mex.,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century,  when  they  w^ere 
said  to  number  4,000.  They  may  have 
been  identical  with  the  Piato.  Their 
other  villages  were  Batequi,  Mata,  Pitic, 
and  San  Ildefonso.  (p.  w.  h.  ) 

Bobat.— Kino  (1092)  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i, 
226,  1856.  Tobat.— Villa-Seflor,  Theatro  Am.,  ii, 
891.  1748  (misprint).  Zopex.— Burton  (1847)  in 
Gal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  312, 1850  (identical?). 

Sobaipnri.  A  Piman  tribe  formerly  in- 
habiting the  main  and  tributary  valleys 
of  San  Pedro  and  Santa  Cruz  rs.,  between 
Ion.  110°  and  111°,  and  the  Rio  Gila  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  San  Pedro  r.  and 
the  ruins  of  Casa  Grande,  and  possibly 
eastward  of  this  area  in  s.  Arizona.  Mis- 
sions were  established  among  them  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  and  beginning  of  the  18tn  centuries 
at  Guevavi,  Suamca,  and  San  Xavier  del 
Bac,  to  which  numerous  visitas  were 
attached.  According  to  Bourke  "the 
Apaches  have  among  them  the  Tze-kinne, 
or  Stone-house  people,  dei^cendants  of  the 
cliff-dwelling  Sdhaypuri.**,  whom  they 
drove  out  of  Aravypa  cafion  and  forced 
to  flee  to  the  Pimas  for  refuge  about  a 
century  ago''  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  114, 
Apr. -June  1890);  and  Bandelier  (Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iii,  102,  1890)  states  that 
"the  Apaches  caused  the  Sobaypuristo 
give  up  their  homes  on  the  San  Pedro 
and  to  merge  into  the  Pdpagos. ' '  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  extinction  of  the 
Sobaipuri  as  a  tribe  was  due  to  depreda- 
tions by  the  Apache  and  that  their  rem- 
nant was  absorbed  by  the  Papago,  their 
western  neighbors,  oi  whom  indeed  they 
may  have  oeen  but  a  part.  In  later 
years  the  Papago  occupied  at  least  one  of 
the  former  Sobaipuri  towns — San  Xavier 
del  Bac. 

Former  settlements  ascribed  to  the  So- 
baipuri are:  Alamos,  Aribaiba,  Babisi, 
Baicadeat,  Busac,Camani,  Causae,  Comar- 
suta,  Esqugbaag,  Guevavi,  Jaumalturgo(?), 


Jiaspi,  Muiva,  Ojio,  Optuabo,  Qniburi, 
Quiquiborica,  ReyeSj  San  Auselo,  San 
Clemente,  San  Felipe,  San  Salvador, 
Santa  Eulalia,  San  Aavier  del  Bac,  So- 
noita,  Suamca,  Tubo,  Tumacaoori,  Turiaai, 
Tusonimon,  and  Tutoida.  (p.  w.  h.) 
RsdnaviiUL— Russell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  16, 1902 
('spotted':  Pima  name).  Babagni.— Pimentel, 
Lengua8deMex.,n,94, 1866(given  asthenameof  a 
Pima  dialect;  possibly  Sobaipuri).  Bobaipurii.— 
Aguirre  (1764)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  125, 
1856  (misprint;  also  Sobaipuris).  Sobahipom.— 
Rudo  Ensayo  (1763).  17,  lOS,  1863.  Sobaihiirar^— 
Pimentel,  Lengua<.  i,  877,  1874.    Sobaipons.— ^De 


risle.  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride,  1703.  Bobaipotit.— 
Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott,  74. 
1726.     BoWpurea.— Mota-Padilla    (1742),   Hist. 


Conq.  Nueva  Galicia,  861,  1870.     Bobaiporis.— 
Kino  (1692)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4tb  s.,  i,  226. 1856. 
Bobaipuris    Pimas.— Villa -Sefior,   Theatro  Am., 
B.    Bobay 
Bobaypu 
Bubaipurei.— Arrlcivita^pr^.  SerAf.^  I'l^O.  17*2. 


Bobaiptu 

n,  408, 1748.    Bobaypnret.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  n, 

202,  1759.     Bobaypuris.— Villa-Sefior,  op.  cit..  896. 

Bubaipuret.— Arricivlta,  Cr6n.  Ser&f.,  ii,  410 

Bubaipuri*.— Garc^s  (1776),  Diary,  886, 1900. 

Bocoorondo.  A  former  rancheria,  pre- 
sumably Ksselenian,  connected  witn  Sui 
Carlos  mission,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Apr.  20, 1860. 

Bocial  organiiation.  North  American 
tribes  contained  (1)  subdivisions  of  a 
eeographic  or  consanguineal  character; 
(2)  social  and  governmental  classes  or 
bodies,  especially  chiefs  and  councils, 
with  particular  powers  and  privileges; 
and  (3)  fraternities  of  a  religious  or  semi- 
religious  character,  the  last  of  which  are 
especially  treated  under  Secret  societies. 

Tribes  may  be  divided  broadly  into 
those  in  which  the  organization  was  loose, 
the  subdivisions  being  families  or  bands 
and  descent  being  counted  prevailingly 
in  the  male  line,  and  those  which  were 
divided  into  clearly  defined  groups  called 
gentes  or  clans,  which  were  strictly 
exogamic.  Among  the  former  may  l>e 
placed  the  Eskimo;  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  northern  Athapascans;  the  Cree, 
Montagnais,  Nascapee,  Micmac,  and  Chey- 
enne, among  the  Algonouians;  the  nortn- 
em  Caddoan  tribes;  the  Kiowa;  most 
of  the  Shoshonean  tribes;  the  Apache, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  peoples  of  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  s.  Texas,  and  s. 
British  Columbia;  among  the  latter  the 
Haida,  Tlingit,  Tsimshian,  Heiltsuk,  and 
western  Athapascans;  the  Pueblos,  Nav- 
aho,  a  few  s.  California  tribes,  and  the 
majority  of  tribes  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  states. 

Where  clans  exist  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  each  is  very  strongly  defined, 
and  a  man  can  become  a  member  only 
by  birth,  adoption,  or  transfer  in  infancy 
from  his  mother's  to  his  father's  clan,  or 
vice  versa.  Each  clan  generally  posseased 
some  distinctive  tutelary  from  which  the 
majority  of  the  persons  belonging  to  it 
derived  their  names,  certain  rights,  carv- 
ings, and  ceremonies  in  common,  and 
often  the  exclusive  right  to  a  tract  of  land. 

Although  the  well-defined  caste  system 
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of  the  N.  Pftdfic  coast,  based  on  property 
and  the  institution  of  slavery,  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  a  parallel  elsewhere  n. 
of  Mexico  except  perhaps  among  the 
Natchez,  bravery  in  war,  wisdom  in 
council,  oratorical,  poeticaL  or  artistic 
talents,  real  or  supposed  psychic  powers — 
in  short,  any  yanety  of  excellence  what- 
ever served  in  all  Indian  tribes  to  give 
one  prominence  among  his  fellows,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  popular  recbgnition 
of  a  man's  abUitv  sometimes  reacted  to 
the  benefit  of  his  descendants.  Although 
it  was  always  a  position  of  great  conse- 
quence, leadership  in  war  was  generally 
separate  from  ana  secondary  to  the  civil 
chieftainship.  Civil  leadership  and  cer- 
emonial primacy  were  much  more  com- 
monly combined.  Among  the  Pueblos 
all  three  are  united,  forming  a  theocracy. 
Councils  of  a  democratic,  unconventional 
kind,  in  which  wealthy  persons  or  those 
of  most  use  to  the  tribe  nad  the  greatest 
influence,  were  universal  where  no  special 
form  of  council  was  established. 

An  Eskimo  tribe  consisted  of  those 
households  that  hunted  or  fished  in  the 
same  geographical  region  and  wintered, 
in  one  viflas^,  or  in  several  villages  not 
i&r  apart  Uovemment  was  carried  on 
by  the  heads  of  houses,  and  usually  there 
was  a  headman  in  the  tribe  whose  word 
had  weight  in  matters  connected  with 
hunting  and  fishinfi^.  A  class  of  helpers 
was  composed  of  ''bachelors  without  any 
relations,  cripples  who  were  not  able  to 

{>rovide  for  tnemselves,  or  men  who  had 
ost  their  sledges  and  dogs"  (Boas,  Cen- 
tral Eskimo,  1888).  A  young  man  gen- 
erally lived  with  his  wife's  family,  much 
under  their  control,  until  the  death  of 
his  parents-in-law.  If  he  or  his  wife 
died  meantime,  their  children  remained 
with  her  people.  When  a  man  had  once 
established  his  household  independently, 
however,  he  was  the  head  of  it,  and  on 
his  death  his  principal  possessions  went 
to  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  bom  to  him  or 
adopted,  who  had  not  an  independent 
position.  In  so  simple  an  organization 
as  this  we  see  the  basis  on  wnich  very 
important  structures  were  elsewhere 
built  Nelson  claims  to  have  found  traces 
of  totemism  among  the  Alaskan  Eskimo, 
but  it  was  probably  imported  from  the 
Indians  to  the  s.  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  deep  root  in  the  social  life. 

Among  the  more  eastern  Athapascan 
tribes  the  social  organization  is  said  to 
havebeenof  a  similar  loose,  paternal  type. 
The  Paiute  and  some  other  Shoshonean 
tribes  consisted  of  bands,  each  governed 
by  a  chief,  which  occupied  and  took  their 
names  from  particular  localities.  There 
werealsochiera  whose  authority  extended, 
probably  in  a  very  indefinite  form,  over  a 
number  of  others. 

3466— Bull.  30,  pt  2-07 ^39 


Throughout  California,  except  in  one 
small  area,  subdivisions  were  also  local, 
and  descent  was  paternal,  so  far  as  it 
was  distinguished  at  all.  Hupa  men, 
for  instance,  usuallv  resided  throughout 
life  in  the  town  where  they  were  bom, 
while  the  women  went  elsewhere  to 
live  with  their  husbands,  the  towns  be- 
ing in  practice  chieflj  exogamic,  though 
there  was  no  recognized  requirement  of 
exogamy.  A  man  more  often  married  a 
woman  from  outside  of  his  village  than 
one  bora  there,  only  because  the  chances 
were  that  the  majority  of  women  in  his 
own  village  were  his  actual  blood-rela- 
tions. Headship  among  them  depended 
on  wealth,  and  might  be  lost  with  it 
Amount  of  property  also  determined 
headship  over  the  villages  of  an  entire 
district  when  they  united  for  war  or 
for  ceremonial  observances.  The  Mohave 
also  reckoned  descent  through  theMher, 
and  there  are  indications  of  a  nascent  or 
decadent  gentile  system.  Among  the 
Hupa,  Yurok,  Karok,  and  other  tribes  of 
N.  w.  California  slavery  was  a  recognized 
institution,  though  the  number  of  slaves 
was  small. 

The  coast  people  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington were  organized  on  the  basis  of 
villiuie  commumties  similar  to  those  of 
Caliromia,  but  slavery  occupied  a  more 
prominent  position  in  the  social  fabric  and 
its  importance  increased  northward,  the 
institution  extending  as  far,  at  least,  as 
Copper  r.,  Alaska  (see  Slavery),  The  Sa- 
lish  tribes  of  the  interior  of  British  Colum- 
bia consisted  of  many  village  communities, 
for  the  greater  part  independent  of  one 
another.  Civil,  military,  and  religious 
matters  were  each  directed  by  different 
persons  whose  special  fitness  had  been 
recognized,  and  though  the  succession 
usually  passed  from  rather  to  son,  the 
actual  selection  rested  with  the  people. 
In  the  selection  of  a  civil  chief,  property 
was  the  determining  factor.  The  few 
totemic  devices  or  crests  found  in  this 
region  were  inherited  by  all  of  the  origi- 
nal owner's  blood  relations  in  both  the 
male  and  female  lines.  A  chief,  like  the 
noted  Seattle,  was  sometimes  found  raling 
over  his  mother's  instead  of  his  father's 
people,  and  a  man  was  often  known  by 
a  different  name  in  his  mother's  town 
from  that  he  bore  in  his  father's. 

Freemen  among  the  coast  Salish  were 
divided  into  nobles,  middle-class  men, 
and  servants.  Below  the  last  were  the 
slaves  captured  in  war.  Servants  were 
either  poor  relations  of  the  better  classes 
or  members  of  formerly  independent  di- 
visions reduced  by  war  or  otherwise  to  a 
servile  condition,  yet  not  actually  en- 
slaved. A  chief  might  be  displaced,  but 
his  office  was  usually  hereaitary  from 
father  to  son,  and  it  carried  with  it  lead- 
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ership  in  ceremouial  matters,  (.hough  not 
in  war.  According  to  Hill-Tout  many  of 
the  larger  Salish  tribes  recognized  the 
paramount  authority  of  one  among  the 
various  local  chiefs. 

The  Nootka  tribes  of  the  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.  were  subdivided  into  septs, 
or  gentes,  each  possessing  a  single  crest 
and  ruled  by  a  head  chief.  A  council 
formed  of  these  head  chiefs  determined 
the  action  of  the  tribe,  and  the  chief  of 
the  sept  that  was  highest  in  rank  exer- 
cised some  influence  over  the  rest.  Mem- 
bership in  the  septs  did  not  involve  mar- 
riage prohibition,  which  was  confined  to 
read  blood  relationship,  marriage  within 
the  sept  being  otherwise  permissible. 
Chieftamships  are  said  to  have  descended 
from  father  to  son,  but  when  persons  of 
different  septs  married,  the  children  be- 
longed to  the  one  higher  in  rank. 

Although  related  bv  language  to  the 
Nootka,  the  Kwakiutl  system  differed 
considerably.  Each  divifflon  composing 
a  Kwakiutl  tribe  was  thought  to  Be  de- 
scended from  an  ancestor  who  had  set 
up  his  house  at  a  definite  place,  and  it 
is  probable  that  these  divisions  were 
ori^nally  local  groups  like  those  of  the 
Salish,  though  some  of  them  have  now 
spread  among  several  different  tribes. 
Descent  appears  originallv  to  have  been 
paternal,  but  a  man  might  obtain  new 
crests  and  membership  in  a  different  gens 
for  his  son  by  marry mg  the  daughter  of 
another  man  who  had  them.  This,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  more  northern  tribes  having 
maternal  descent. 

The  tribes  possessing  a  well-defined  clan 
svstem  are  aivided  into  three  groups — 
the  North  Pacific,  Southwestern,  and 
Eastern.  All  of  the  first  group  had  two 
or  more  phratries,  each  named  after  some 
animal  or  bird  and  subdivided  into  a 
number  of  clans  ruled  over  by  chiefs. 
Unless  there  was  a  more  powerful  clan  at 
the  same  place  a  family  chief  was  also 
chief  of  his  town.  In  some  cases  a  clan 
was  divided,  having  chiefs  in  different 
towns.  The  lowest  unit  was  the  house 
group,  consisting  of  a  family  in  the  Euro- 
pean sense,  including  remote  relations 
together  with  servants  and  slaves  over 
which  ruled  the  house  chief  or  house- 
holder. As  among  the  tribes  farther 
s.,  there  were  also  low-caste  groups, 
which  formed  a  large  part  of  the  servant 
class.  The  principal  power  rested  with 
the  town  chiefs,  but  depended  on  their 
ability  to  maintain  their  superiority  in 
riches.  A  house  chief  might  displace  a 
family  chief,  and  the  chief  of  a  different 
family  could  supplant  a  town  chief. 

The  Pueblos  had  a  large  number  of 
small  clans,  organized  on  a  theocratic 
basis  with  special  rituals  and  special  lead- 


ers in  the  rituals,  and  in  some  puebloe^ 
as  Zufii,  Laguna,  Acoma,  and  the  Hopi 
villages,  there  existed  also  phratries.  In 
some  towns,  at  least,  a  man  was  not  per- 
mitted to  marry  into  either  the  clan  of 
his  mother  or  that  of  his  father,  but  since 
the  advent  of  missionaries,  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  in  numbers  which  has 
taken  place  and  as  a  result  of  their  teach- 
ings, this  law  has  been  often  set  aside  in 
recent  years. 

The  Zufii  are  divided  into  a  large  num- 
ber of  clans,  and  many  ofi^ces  are  always 
filled  with  reference  to  these.  A  boy  or 
a  girl  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
mother's  clan,  but  is  spoken  of  as  a 
'* child''  of  the  fi&ther's  clan,  and  mar- 
riage into  either  of  these  is  practically 
prohibited.  Land,  along  with  most  other 
kinds  of  property,  is  owned  b)r  individ- 
uals and  passes  to  the  daughters  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  sons.  The  government  of  the 
entire  state  is  hierarchic,  the  supreme 
authority  resting  in  a  body  consisting  of 
the  rain  priests  of  the  six  cardinal  points — 
N.,  s..  E.,  w.,  zenith,  and  nadir — the  priest- 
ess of  fecundity,  assistant  of  the  pnest  of 
the  N. ,  and  the  two  head  war  priests.  The 
priest  of  the  n.  is  first  amon^  these  and 
may  be  considered  the  high  priest  of  Zufii. 
Each  of  the  male  priests  above  enume- 
rated, except  the  priest  of  the  zenith,  has 
assistants  who  usually  succeed  him  and 
one  another  in  regular  order,  but  whose 
original  appointment  as  assistants  rests 
practically  with  their  principal,  although 
ostensibly  he  was  appointed  by  the  body 
of  nine.  The  civil  governor,  his  lieuten- 
ant, and  the  four  assistants  of  each  are 
nominated  by  the  six  rain  priests  and  two 
war  priests,  though  outside  pressure  may 
be  brought  to  bc^r  for  or  against  this  or 
that  candidate.  Although  the  governor 
attends  to  most  civil  matters,  the  appoint- 
ing body  acts  as  a  final  court  of  appeal  in 
matters  of  extreme  importance.  His 
term  of  office  is  for  one  year,  but  he  is 
eligible  for  reelection.  War  expeditions 
were  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  war 
priesthood  under  control  of  the  two  priests 
just  referre<l  to  (Stevenson). 

Sia  is  governed  bv  two  priests,  with 
their  vicars  or  intenaed  successors.  One 
priest  has  control  over  civil  matters,  the 
other  over  war  and  hunting.  These 
oflaces  are  elective,  the  choice  being 
limited  to  members  of  certain  clans. 
Although  the  determinations  reached  by 
the  two  head  priests  and  their  vicars  are 
referred  to  the  heads  of  the  ceremonial 
societies  for  confirmation,  this  is  a  mere 
matter  of  courtesy.  They  hold  their 
positions  for  life  and  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  subordinate  oflScers  who 
carry  out  their  instructions.  In  Taos  and  a 
few  other  pueblos  descent  was  patrilineal. 

Like  their  neighbors,  the  Pueblos,  the 
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Navaho  were  divided  into  nnmeroos 
clans,  with  female  descent  and  prohibi- 
tion of  marriage  within  the  mother's  and 
the  father's  clans.  In  addition  there 
were  several  sets  of  clans  which  could 
not  intermarry  and  thns  constituted 
phratries  analogous  to  those  of  Eastern 
tribes.  Matthews  considers  it  probable 
that  the  Navaho  clans  had  a  local  rather 
than  a  totemic  oriein,  and  this  may  be 
true  of  most  of  the  Pueblo  clans. 

Among  the  Plains  Indians  the  Omaha 
had  a  highly  or^nized  social  system. 
The  tribe  was  divided  into  10  gentes 
called  ** villages,"  with  descent  tlm)ugh 
the  father,  each  of  which  had  one  h^id 
chief.  Seven  of  these  chiefs  constituted 
a  sort  of  oligarchy,  and  two  of  them,  rep- 
resenting the  greatest  amount  of  w€^th» 
exercised  superior  authority.  The  func- 
tions of  these  chiefs  were  entirely  civil; 
they  never  headed  war  parties.  Below 
them  were  two  orders  of  warriors,  from 
the  higher  of  which  men  were  selected  to 
act  as  policemen  during  the  buffalo  hunt. 
Under  all  were  those  who  had  not  yet 
attained  to  eminence.  During  the  buf&ilo 
hunts  and  great  ceremonials  the  tribe 
encamped  in  a  regular  circle  with  one 
opening,  like  most  other  Plains  tribes. 
In  it  each  gens  and  even  each  family  had 
its  definite  position.  The  two  halves  of 
this  circle,  composed  of  five  clans  each, 
had  different  names,  but  they  do  not 
at)pear  to  have  corresponded  to  the  phra- 
tries of  more  eastern  Indians.  A  man 
was  not  permitted  to  marry  into  the 
gens  of  his  father,  and  marriage  into  that 
of  his  mother  was  rare  and  strongly  dis- 
approved. Other  Plains  tribes  of  the 
Siouan  family  probably  were  organized 
in  much  the  same  manner  and  reckoned 
descent  similarly.  The  Dakota  are  tra- 
ditionally reputed  to  have  been  divided 
at  one  time  into  seven  council  fires,  each 
of  which  was  divided  into  two  or  three 
major  and  a  multitude  of  minor  bands. 
Whatever  their  original  condition  may 
have  been,  their  organization  is  now 
much  looser  than  that  of  the  Omaha. 

Most  of  the  southern  Caddoan  tribes 
reckoned  descent  through  the  mother. 
The  Caddo  proper,  who  came  from  a  tim- 
ber country,  had  10  clans  with  maternal 
descent 

The  social  oiganization  of  the  western 
and  northern  Algonquian  tribes  is  not  well 
known.  The  Siksika  have  numerous  sub- 
divisions which  have  been  called  gentes; 
they  are  characterized  by  descent  through 
the  father,  but  would  appear  to  be  more 
truly  local  groups.  Each  had  originally  its 
own  chief,  and  the  council  composed  of 
these  chiefe  selected  the  chief  of  tne  tribe, 
their  choice  being  governed  rather  by  the 
character  of  the  person  than  by  his  de- 
scent.   The  heaa  chiefs  authority  was 


made  effective  lareely  through  the  volun- 
tarjr  cooperation  of  several  societies.  The 
Chippewa,  Potawatomi,  Menominee,  Mi- 
ami, Shawnee,  and  Abnaki  in  historic 
times  have  had  gentes,  with  paternal  de- 
scent, which  Morgan  believea  had  devel- 
oped from  a  maternal  stage  owing  to  white 
influence  J  but  this  theory  must  be  viewed 
with  caution,  inasmuch  as  there  never  has 
been  a  ouestion  as  to  the  form  of  descent 
amon^  tne  Delawares,  who  were  subjected 
to  white  influences  at  an  earlier  date  than 
most  of  those  supposed  to  have  changed. 

The  Delawares  consisted  of  three  sub- 
tribes,  called  by  geographic  names  from 
the  regions  occupied  oy  them,  each  char- 
acteri^  bv  a  spedal  totem.  Over  each 
presided  a  nead  chief,  said  to  have  been 
elected  by  the  headsof  the  other  divisions; 
but  more  probably  they  merely  inducted 
him  into  oflice.  The  chief  of  the  Unami 
\b  said  to  have  been  ordinarily  first  in 
dignity.  These  chiefs  were  assisted  by 
councils,  composed  of  heads  of  wealthy 
families  and  prominent  warriors;  but 
their  authority  was  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  civil  matters.  **War  was  de- 
clared by  the  people  at  the  instigation  of 
the  '  war  captains,'  valorous  braves  of  any 
birth  or  family  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  personal  prowess,  and 
especially  by  good  success  in  forays 
against  the  enemy"  (Brinton,  The 
Lenape,  1885).  According  to  Morgan, 
each  of  the  three  tribes  was  subdivided 
into  twelve  groups,  probably  consanguin- 
eous, though  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
were  geographic  or  totemic. 

The  towns  constituting  the  Creek  con- 
federacy were  composed  of  members  of 
various  clan&,  and  each  was  ruled  by  a  civil 
chief,  or  wijfco,  assisted  by  two  -councils. 
The  chief  was  elected  for  life  from  a  par- 
ticular clan,  and  appointed  the  head  war 
chief  of  the  town.  The  town  council  ad- 
vised the  miko  on  questions  of  intertribal 
policy  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  minor 
officers,  while  the  council  of  old  men  con- 
cerned itself  with  internal  questions,  such 
as  those  connected  with  the  raising  of 
com.  Below  these  ranked  the  **  beloved 
men,"  and  then  the  common  people. 
Subordinate  to  the  **  great  warrior^'  were 
two  grades  of  war  leaders.  Members  of 
the  same  clan  are  said  to  have  occupied 
houses  adjoining  one  another,  and  in  the 
larger  towns  all  these  surrounded  a  cen- 
tral square,  in  which  were  the  houses  of 
the  chiefs,  the  council  houses,  and  the 
playground.  It  is  known  that  some 
clans  could  not  intermarry,  and  thus  con- 
stituted phratries.  The  part  which  clans 
and  phratries  plaved  in  the  composition 
of  the  councils,  the  appointment  of  offi- 
cers, and  the  order  of  business  has  not 
been  determined.  The  confederacy  was 
so  loosely  constituted  that  decisions  for 
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war  or  peace  rested  directly  with  the  in- 
dividual towns.  In  cases  where  numbers 
of  towns  decided  to  ^  to  war  together 
they  appointed  a  hc^d  war  chief  for 
themselyes. 

The  Natchez  were  divided  into  two 
castes,  called  by  the  French  nobility  and 
ptuints.  The  first  was  again  dividea  into 
suns,  nobles,  and  honored  men,  the  indi- 
viduals of  each  of  which  were  com- 
pelled to  marry  among  ihepuarUs.  Chil- 
dren of  the  women  of  the  three  noble 
classes  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  mother, 
and  children  of  the  honored  men  hy  puant 
women  also  belonged  to  their  mother's 
class.  Children  ol puant  women  and  sun 
men,  however,  belonged  to  the  middle 
class  of  nobles,  while  children  of  puarU 
women  and  noble  men  belonged  to  the 
honored.  By  the  exhibition  of  superior 
oualities  a  man  could  raise  himself  from 
the  puarUs  as  far  at  least  as  the  middle 
class  of  nobles.  The  highest  chief,  or 
Great  Sun,  derived  his  power  from  the 
mythic  lawj^ver  of  the  nation.  Thus  the 
state  constituted  a  theocracy  resembling 
that  of  the  Quichua  of  Peru. 

The  most  advanced  social  organization 
north  of  the  Pueblo  country  was  probably 
that  developed  by  the  Iroquois  confeder- 
ated tribes.  Each  tribe  consisted  of  two 
or  more  phratries,  which  in  turn  embraced 
one  or  more  clans,  named  after  various 
animals  or  objects,  while  each  clan  con- 
sisted of  one  or  more  kinship  groups 
called  ohwachira.  When  the  tnbes  com- 
bined to  form  the  confederacy  called  the 
Five  Nations  they  were  arranged  in  three 
phratries,  of  two,  two,  and  one  tribes  re- 
spectively. There  were  originally  48 
hereditary  chieftainships  in  the  ^ve 
tribes,  and  subsequently  the  number  was 
raised  to  50.  Eacn  chieftainship  was  held 
by  some  one  ohwachira^  and  the  selection 
of  a  person  to  fill  it  devolved  on  the 
child-bearing  women  of  the  clan  to  which 
it  belonged,  more  particularly  those  of 
the  ohtmchira,  which  owned  it.  The  se- 
lection had  to  be  confirmed  afterward  by 
the  tribal  and  league  councils  succes- 
sively. With  each  chief  a  vice-chief  was 
elected,  who  sat  in  the  tribal  council 
with  the  chief  proper,  and  also  acted  as 
a  leader  in  time  of  war,  but  the  chief 
alone  eat  in  the  g*and  council  of  the 
confederacy.  See  Clan  and  Oens;  Gcvem- 
meni. 

Consult  Boas,  Dorsey,  Murdoch,  Nel- 
son, Powell,  Mrs  Stevenson,  and  Turner 
in  Beports  B.  A.  E.;  Boas  (1)  in  Be- 
ports  Brit.  A.  A.  S.  from  1889;  (2)  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  1897;  Brinton,  Le- 
nape  and  their  Legends,  1885;  Cushing 
in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  l,  June  1882;  Dixon  in 
Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  pt.  3, 
1905--  Gatschet,  Creek  Migration  L^nd, 


1884,  1888;  Goddard,  Life  and  Culture 
of  the  Hupa,  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  i,  1903; 
Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  1892; 
Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind. ,  1885;  Kroeber  (1 )  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  rv,  no.  2,  1902,  (2)  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvni,  pt  1,  1902; 
Loskiel,  Hist  Missions  United  Brethren, 
1794;  Matthews,  Navaho  L^ends,  1897; 
Morgan,  Ancient  Society,  1877;  Moricein 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  x,  1905;  Powell 
and  Ingalls,  Rep.  regarding  the  Indians 
of  Utah,  1874;  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat  Hist,  II,  no.  4,  1900.        (j.  r.  s.) 

Soeietief.  See  }fedicine  and  Medicine- 
men;  Secret  societies, 

Sockeye.  One  of  the  names  of  the  Eraser 
r.  salmon,  blueback.  or  redfish  (Salmo 
nerka)  of  the  n.  Pacinc  coast.  The  word 
is  a  corruption  by  folk  etymology  of  «iJb- 
keghf  the  name  of  this  fisn  in  one  of  the 
Salishan  dialects  of  the  N.  W.  Pacific 
coast  It  is  spelled  also  sugk-eye,  sawh- 
wey,  souk-eye^  etc.,  confirming  the  deri- 
vation. X^'  p.  a) 

Sockobeok.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  situated  in  1608  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Rappahannock  r.  in  King  George 
CO.,  Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

8ooo.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
Sooo.— Fontaneda  Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans., 
19, 1854.  Bofo.— Fontaneda  in  Temaux-Companfl, 
Voy.,  XX,  22,  1841.  Togo.— Fontaneda  as  quoted 
by  Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Fla.,  586, 1881. 

Boooiiuka.  Mentioned  by  Taylor  (Cal. 
Farmer,  June  22,  1860)  as  a  subdivision 
of  the  so-called  Thamien  group  of  the 
Costanoan  Indians  of  the  coast  of  central 
California. 

Sooorro  (Span.:  'succor').  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Piro  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Socorro,  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  New  Mexico.  So  named  by 
OfiatQ,  in  1598,  because  of  the  friendly 
reception  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  gave  them  a  large  quantity  of 
com.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Franciscan 
mission  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Socorrd 
from  1626,  and  contained  a  church  and 
monastery.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Pue- 
blo revolt  in  1680  its  pjopulation  was  600, 
but  most  of  the  inhabitants  followed  the 
Spaniards,  with  whom  they  were  friendly, 
to  £1  Paso,  and  afterward  established  a 
village  bearing  the  same  name  (distin- 
guished as  Socorro  del  Sur)  below  that 
place  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas.  The 
walls  of  the  old  church  were  standing  in 
1692,  and  the  ruins  of  the  village  were 
still  visible  in  1725,  but  no  trace  of  the 
former  settlement  is  now  to  be  seen.  Con- 
sult Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
241  et  seq.,  1892.  See  also  Piros,  Pue- 
blos, (f.  w.  h.) 
N.  D.  du  Beoonp.— Vaugondy,  Carte  Am^r.,  1778. 
Hra  Bra  del  Sooorro.— Benavldes  (1630)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  163,  1889.    Filabo.— 
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Benayldes,  Memorial,  16. 1680  (aboriginal  name 
of  pueblo).  Pilaho.—Columbufl  Mem.  Vol.,  166, 
1893  (misprint).  PUopnl— Oi\ate  (1596)  In  Doc. 
In6d.,  zvi,  115,  1871  (identifled  by  Bandelier, 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  241,  1892).  Sooora. -John- 
ston In  Emory,  Recon.,  570, 1848.  Boooro.— Galle- 
ffas  (1844),  Ibid.,  478.  8o«orra.-OgUby,  Amer- 
ica, map,  1671.  Sooonra.— DomenecE,  Deserts  of 
N.  A.,  I,  map,  1860.  Beoorro.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
In^.,  ZVI,  251, 1871  (earliest  form). 

Socorro  del  Bur  ('Socorro of  the  South/ 
in  contradistinction  from  Socorro  (q.  v. )  in 
New  Mexico).  A  small  pueblo  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  few  m.  below  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  now 
completely  Mexicanized,  belonged  to  the 
Piro  tribe,  although  there  is  evidence 
(Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  191,  1889) 
that  Tano  and  Jemez  people  were  among 
them.  It  was  established  in  1680-81  by 
Gov.  Otermin  with  fugitive  Indians 
chiefly  from  Socorro,  N.  Mex.  It  became 
the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  in  1682. 
See  PiroSf  Pueblos.  (f.  w.  h.) 

V*  Senora  del  Booorro.— De  I'lsle,  Carte  Mex.  et 
Floride,  1703.  Vra  del  Booorro.—Otermin  (1682) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  191,  1880. 
N.  Benora  del  Boeorro.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 
1776.  Hnestra  Benora  del  Booorro.— Vetancurt  (1696) 
in  Teatro  Mex.,  ni,  809,  1871.  Boooorro.— Villa- 
Sefior,  Theatre- Am.,  ii,  860,  1748.  Boooro.— Cal- 
houn in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  211,  1850.  Bo- 
eorro.—Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  684, 1786.  Boeorro  del 
Bur.— Bandelier  In  Arch.,  Inst.  Papers,  in,  86, 1890. 

Soda  Creek.  A  Shuswap  village  or  band 
situated  on  upper  Fraser  r.  between  Alex- 
andria and  the  mouth  of  Chilcotin  r. ,  Brit. 
Col. ;  pop.  81  in  1909.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Reps. 

Bodoms.  An  Iroquois  village  placed  on 
the  Esnauts  and  Rapilly  ma^,  1777,  s.  w. 
of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  The  name  is  probably  a 
misprint  of  Sodus. 

Soenadnt.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.^^edelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Bofki,  Bofkey.  A  thin  sour  com  sruel 
prepared  by  the  Creek  and  other  Indians 
formerly  of  the  Gulf  region,  from  corn, 
water,  and  lye.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  the  liquid:  plain,  sour,  and  white.  The 
com  is  pounded  into  a  coarse  meal,  which 
is  fanned  in  order  to  remove  the  broken 
grains  and  husks.  Two  quarts  of  the 
meal  are  put  into  a  gallon  pot  of  hot 
water,  which  is  placed  over  a  fire  and 
allowed  to  boil.  A  perforated  vessel  is 
filled  with  clean  wood  ashes,  on  which 
water  is  poured  to  form  a  lye.  The  lye  as 
it  percolates  through  the  ashes  drops  into 
the  meal  and  water  and  turns  the  mixture 
yellow.  Water  is  kept  on  the  sofki  for 
hours  at  a  time,  and,  finally,  after  the 
mixture  has  become  very  thick,  it  is  re- 
moved and  allowed  to  cool.  A  half-dozen 
"blue  dumplings*'  (a  very  palatable 
commeal  preparation)  are  almost  a  nec- 
essary accompaniment  of  a  mug  of  aofki. 
Pounded  hickory-nuts  are  frequently 
added  to  the  mixture,  and  marrow  too, 
to  improve  the  flavor.  The  vessel  which 
is  used  expressly  for  preparing  the  meal 


is  called  a  *  *  sofki  dish. '  *  The  Yuchi  name 
for  sofki  is  tsoshi.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Creek  dialect  of  the  Muskhogean 
language.  The  Cherokee  know  it  as  ka- 
ncLMna  (Mooney).  (w.  r.  o.) 

Bogap.  Given  by  Cortez  (Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3,  120,  1856)  as  one  of  4 
bands  of  the  Ute,  within  or  near  the 
province  of  New  Mexico  in  1799. 

Bohonat.  Mentioned  bv  Royce  (18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.  782, 1899),  together  with  a 
number  of  otner  tribes,  as  ceding  all  their 
lands  except  a  strip  between  Tejon  pass 
and  Kern  r.,  Cal.  They  may  have  been 
Yokuts  (Mariposan),  Chumashan,  or 
Shoshonean,  but  are  not  identified. 

Boiones  ('long  wampum  belt' — 
Hewitt).  Aji  Onondaga  chief  who  was 
leader  of  the  embassy  to  the  Hurons  in 
1647.  He  was  a  "Huron  by  nation^  but 
so  naturalized  among  the  enemies  within 
a  number  of  years,  that  there  is  no  Iro- 
quois who  has  made  more  massacres  in 
this  country  nor  worse  attacks  than  he." 
He  brought  three  Huron  captives  from 
Onondaga  (Jes.  Rel.  1648,  56,  1858). 

Bokchit  Seemingly  the  Yurok  name 
of  a  small  Hupa  village  on  Trinity  r.,  Cal. 
Boe-kail-kit— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
82d  Ck)ng.,  spec.  sess..  194.  1853.    Sooktish.— A.  L. 


Kroeber,  infn,  1907  (a  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied). Bokohit— Ibid.,  1904.  Bo-k^keit.— Gibbs 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  139, 1853.    Bok-kaU- 


kit— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282,  1855. 
Boktioh.— A.  L.Kroeber.  infn,  1907. 

Bokoki  (apparently  a  contraction  of  Ab- 
naki  Sdkakiak^  'people  at  the  outlet' — 
Grerard.  See  Abnaki),  A  tribe  closely 
connected  with  the  Abnaki  and  probably 
a  part  of  the  confederacy.  Vetromile 
considered  them  as  distinct  (Me.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  211,  1859).  He  says: 
**Only  five  nations  are  reckoned  in  New 
England  and  Acadia,  namely,  the  Mo- 
hegans,  the  Sokoquis,  the  Abnakis,  the 
Etchimins,  and  the  Micmacs."  He  and 
Ruttenber  (Tribes  Hudson  R.,  85,  1872) 
place  them  in  the  Mahican  n*oup.  On 
the  other  hand,  Williamson  (Hist.  Maine, 
1832)  and  Maurault  say  they  belonged  to 
the  Abnaki  group,  which  is  probably  the 
correct  conclusion.  The  Pequawket  and 
Ossipee,  on  the  upper  Saco,  were  appar- 
ently branches  of  this  tribe  (Kidder  in 
Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  235,  1859).  The 
tribe,  including  these,  occupied  the  banks 
of  Saco  r..  Me.,  the  Sokoki  being  nearest 
to  the  mouth.  Ruttenber  believed  they 
had  occupied  the  w.  bank  of  Hudson  r. 
above  Mohawk  r.  until  driven  out  by  the 
Mohawk  in  1626.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  however,  that  the  Indians  Cham- 
plain  found  in  1604  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saco,  were  of  this  tribe.  Smith  (1616) 
mentions  Sowocatuck,  perhaps  their  chief 
village.  .  Champlain  has  preserved  the 
name  of  one  of  the  sachems  of  this  peo- 
ple, Marchim,  of  Casco  bay,  "who  nad 
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the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  bravest 
men  of  his  country,  and  he  had  a  fine 
manner,  and  all  his  gestures  and  move- 
ments were  grave  and  dignified,  savage 
though  he  was."  The  S>koki  are  de- 
scribed bv  Go£g^  in  1658  as  enemies  of 
the  Abnaki.  'mey  participated  in  King 
Philip's  war  in  1675,  and  some  of  them 
fled  to  Scaticook  on  the  Hudson  at  its  close. 
In  1725  the  rest  of  the  tribe  retired  to  St 
Francis,  Canada,  with  the  Pequawket  and 
others.  (J.  m.    c.  t.) 

AMok8ekik.-Je«.  Bel.  for  1640,  8,  1868.  Ohova- 
omit^res.  Bel.  for  1611. 16, 1868.  (hujaMM.— Ft 
Orange  conf.  (1668)  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  BLst.,  xiii, 
296,  ISiea  ( Iroquois  name) .  Patrailnts.— Manrault, 
Hist,  des  Abenakis,  6.  1866.  Baooes.— Willis 
(1880)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  216. 1866.  8aoo 
bdiaas.— Nile8(ea.  1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oo.  Coll., 
8d s.,  VI, 206,1887.  Bawoootaok.— Smith  (1629),  Va., 
II,  198,  reprint  of  1819.  Sooookis.— Lahontan,  New 
Voy.,  I,  ao,  1708.  Booooquis.— Monseignat  (1689) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  iz,  471, 1866.  Soooooky — 
Age&n  (1699)  in  Margry,  Dte.,  yi,  116. 1886.  Booke- 
gimes.— Gorges  (1668)  in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  vii, 
99, 1876.  Bo<&higonM.— Gorges  ( 1668)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s.,  Ti,  90, 1887.  BoookU.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  8,  102, 184is.  Boooqai<»is.-Jes.  Bel.  for 
1643, 44,1858.  Bopoquis.— Talon  (1670)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  66, 1856.  Boooqnois.— Doc  of  1696. 
<bid.,  650.  Boooul^.— Agean  (1699)  in  Margry, 
D4c,  YI,  119,  1886.  Bohokias.— Keane  in  Stan- 
ford, Compend. ,  686. 1878  ( misprint ) .  BokaUes.— 
Macaoley.  N.  Y..  ii.  406.  1829.  BokdUas.— Colden 
(1727)  quoted  by  Bichardson,  Arct  Exped.,  li,  89, 
1861.  Bofa>kiois.—Je8.  Bel.  for  1648.  67.  1868.  Bo- 
kokis.— CadUlac  (1694)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
IX,  680,  1866.  Bokoqidois.^Jes.  Bel.  for  1646,  8, 
1858.  Bakoquis.— French  letter  ( 1661)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
CoL  Hist, ix,6,1865.  BokSakiaks.— Maurault,  Hist 
des  Abenakis,  6,  1866.  8okouoki.^Je6.  Bel.  for 
1668,  26,  1858.  BoquaoUok.--Ft  Orange  conf. 
(1668)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  xin.  29871881.  Bo- 
qaaokioks.— Dareth  (1664),  ibid.,  881.  Boqna- 
tooks.— Buttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  B.,  41,  1872. 
Boqnokis.— Doc.  of  1697  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX,  669,  1856.  Boqnoquis.— Memoir  (1706).  ibid., 
796.  Boqooquisii.— Du  Creux  (1660)  quoted  by 
Vetromile  in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  210.  1869. 
Bowooataek.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist  8oc. 
Coll.,  8d  s.,  VI,  106,  1887.  Bowoootnok.— Smith 
(1616),  ibid.,  117.  Bowquaddok.— Pynchon  (1668) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist,  xiii,  808, 1881. 

Soknlk.  A  small  Shahaptian  tribe  lo- 
cated by  Lewis  and  Clark  on  Columbia  r., 
above  tne  mouth  of  the  Snake.  They  are 
known  to  the  Nez  Perc^  and  Yakima  as 
Wanapum,  and  their  principal  village  is 
on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Columbia,  at  the 
foot  of  Priest  rapids,  Wash.  The  tribe 
has  attracted  some  notice  of  late  years 
from  the  ^t  that  the  noted  religious 
leader  and  prophet  Smohalla  (q.  v. )  was 
their  chief.  The  tribe  was  never  included 
in  any  treaty  and  consequently  is  not  of- 
ficially recognized.  Their  number  is  es- 
timated as  between  150  and  200.  (  l.  p.  ) 
Lekalks.— Robertson.  Oregon,  129. 1846.  Lokalk.— 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  609.  1858.  Priest's 
Bapids.— Qibbs  in  Pac  R.  R.  Rep.,  l,  417,  1865. 
Sokulk.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  map;  n,  12. 
1814.  Wa'naFflm.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.B.A.E., 
785, 1896  (name  given  by  cognate  tribes) . 

Soknt  Menyil  ( 'deer  moon' ) .  A  Kawia 
village  in  C^huilla  valley,  on  the  Torres 
res.,  s.  Cal.,  said  to  have  been  so  named 
because  it  was  once  a  famous  place  in 
which  to  hunt  deer  by  moonlight 


Martiasa.— Barrows,  Btlmo.-Bot  Coahnilla  Ind., 
88.1900.    8o-knt  Ken-yil.— Ibid. 

Solakiyu  ( Sc/'ldk-i-yu) .  A  former  Nish- 
inam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
which  is  me  next  stream  n.  of  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

BolaokeTo.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xu,  22. 1874. 
Bo'-lak-l-yu.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  lU, 
816, 1877. 

Soldier.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
the  soldier  did  not  exist  in  any  of  the 
tribes  N.  of  Mexico,  for  among  the  abo- 
rigines there  was  no  paid  war  force. 
Neither  was  there  any  group  of  men  who 
served  as  an  organized  police  to  maintain 
order  within  the  tribe,  nor  was  there  any 
body  of  men  assigned,  as  in  an  army,  to 
defensive  or  aggressive  warfare,  l^ese 
duties,  which  are  distinct  in  coordinated 
society,  in  the  tribe  were  laid  on  every 
able-bodied  man,  who  from  his  youth  had 
been  trained  in  the  use  of  weapons, 
tauffht  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  defend  his  home  and  to  be  the  protec- 
tor of  the  women  and  children.  There 
was  no  school  in  whidi  the  men  were 
drilled  to  act  and  move  together.  The 
methods  of  fighting  were  handed  down 
by  tradition,  and  boys  and  young  men 
gained  their  first  knowleage  of  the 
warrior's  tactics  chiefly  from  experiences 
related  about  the  winter  Are.  £Jvery  vil- 
lage or  camp  was  liable  to  attack,  and 
their  ever-present  danger  from  enemies 
influenced  the  training  and  avocation  of 
young  men  and  determined  the  position 
near  the  door  of  the  lodge,  where  they 
would  be  first  to  meet  an  intruding  foe. 
There  was,  however,  a  class  of  men,  war- 
riors of  approved  valor,  to  whom  were 
assigned  special  duties,  as  that  of  keeping 
the  tribe  in  order  during  the  annual  hunt 
or  at  any  great  ceremonial  where  order 
was  strictly  to  be  enforced.  It  is  this 
class  which  English-speaking  observers 
have  called  ** soldiers,"  for  meir  power 
and  prestige  in  the  tribe  corresponded 
more  nearhr  with  the  rank  held  by  the 
army  than  by  any  other  set  of  men.  The 
name  by  which  tnis  class  of  warriors  was 
known  in  the  language  of  some  tribes 
meant  ** difficult  to  oreak  or  destroy,"  in 
other  tribes  **seizer8"  or  ** catchers,"  i.e. 
those  who  make  captive.  The  first  re- 
fers not  only  to  the  mvincible  courage  of 
the  men  in  war  and  in  executing  un- 
swerving justice,  but  to  their  wealth  upon 
which  they  could  draw  for  generous  con- 
tribution when  a  tribal  appeal  was  made. 
If  at  any  time  one  of  these  men  should  of- 
fend and  be  subject  to  punishment,  which 
was  freouently  by  flogging,  only  the  man 
of  equal  or  superior  war  honors  could 
strike  the  heavy  blows;  a  man  of  fewer 
honors  could  only  touch  the  offender 
whose  rank  was  higher  than  his  own.  In 
many  tribes  warriors  were  members  of  a 
society  in  which  were  orders  or  degrees. 
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The  youth  entered  the  lowest  and  grad- 
ually won  promotion  by  his  acts.  Each 
degree  or  order  had  its  insignia,  and  there 
were  certain  public  duties  to  which  it 
could  be  assigned.  Every  duty  was  per- 
formed without  compensation,  honor  be- 
ing the  only  reward.  These  societies  were 
under  the  control  of  war  chiefs  and  exer- 
cised much  influence  in  tribal  affairs.  In 
other  tribes  war  honors  were  won  through 
the  accomplishment  of  acts,  all  of  which 
were  graded,  each  honor  having  its  pecul- 
iar mark  or  ornament  wh  ich  the  man  could 
wear  after  the  right  had  been  publicly  ac- 
corded him.  There  were  generally  six 
grades  of  honors.  It  was  from  the  highest 
grade  that  the  '* soldier"  spoken  of  above 
was  taken.  See  Cbup,  MlUarv  Societies^ 
War  and  War  Discipline,  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Soldier's  Village.  A  Potawatomi  vil- 
lage, called  after  a  chief,  in  n.  Illinois  in 
1832.— Tippecanoe  treaty  (1832)  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat,  698,  1873. 

Boledad  (Span,  'solitude,'  'comfort^ 
leesness,'  abbr.  of  Nuestra  Seflora  de  la 
Soledad,  *Our  Lady  of  Solitude'). 
Formerly  a  Huichol  village,  but  now  a 
Mexican  settlement,  situated  about  15 
m.  N.  w.  of  Mezquitic,  beyond  the  present 
limits  of  the  Huichol  country,  in  Jalisco, 
Mexico. — Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii, 
112,  1902. 

Boledad  Indiani.  A  collective  term 
used  to  desi^ate  the  Indians  of  several 
distinct  lin^istic  families  that  lived  with- 
in the  territory  or  under  the  authority  of 
Soledad  mission,  Monterey  co..  Gal. 
They  were  Costanoan  and  probably  Esse- 
len  and  Salinan,  together  with  Yokuts 
neophytes  brought  irom  the  region  of 
Tulare  lake 

La  SoladAd.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  633, 
1846.  Boledad.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

Bolocka.  A  town  of  mixed  population, 
under  Oneida  jurisdiction,  situated,  ac- 
cording to  Evans'  map  of  1756,  about  60 
m.  above  Shamokin,  on  a  creek  issuing 
from  the  Great  Swamp  n.  of  the  Cashue- 
tunk  mts.  in  Pennsylvania.  On  Pow- 
nalPs  map  of  1776  it  is  placed  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  above  the 
mouth  of  Tunkhannock  cr.   ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Bomehnlitk  {So^mexultLc),  A  Heiltsuk 
tribe  living  at  the  upper  end  of  VVikeno 
lake,  Brit.  Col.;  the  name  is  applied  also 
to  one  of  its  clans. — Boas  in  Nat  Mus. 
Rep.  1895,  328,  1897. 

Bomenoi.  A  Salish  tribe  in  Cowitchin 
valley,  s.  e.  Vancouver  id.,  speaking  the 
Cowichan  dialect;  pop.  100  in  1909. 
Bi'mraoa.— Boas.  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  BoiMnoa.— 
Can.  Ind.  All.,  Ix,  1877.  Bo-me-nau.— Ibid.,  808, 
1879.    Bomenoa.— Ibid.,  pt  ll.  164.  1901. 

Bomhotneohan.  A  Wikeno  village  on 
Bivers  inlet,  Brit.  Col.  ^ 

Bomlidtnehau.— Boaa,  MS.  field  notes.  Sdmxotae- 
ohao.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  6,  180, 
1887. 


Bomo.  A  former  Chumashan  villa^ 
near  some  hills  of  the  same  name  in 
Ventura  co.,  Cal.  Cf.  Simi. 
Bomea.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  24,  1863.^ 
Bomo.— Ibid.  B'o-miu+.— Hensnaw,  Buenaven- 
tura MS.  Yocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884. 

Bona.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist 
Gen.  Indies,  iii,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 

Provinces  or  villages,  [probably  on   the 
outh  Carolina  coast,  visited  by  Ayllon  in 
1620. 

Bonagna.  A  former  Gabrielefto  village 
in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  locality 
later  called  White's  ranch.— Ried  (1852) 
quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 
1860. 

Bonaqne.  A  former  tribe  noted  by 
Massanet  (Dictamen  Fiscal,  MS.,  Nov.  30, 
1716)  on  the  road  from  Coahuila  to  the 
Texas  country  in  1690.  It  was  probably 
of  Coahuiltecan  stock. 

Bonayan.  A  former  tribe  noted  by 
Massanet  (Dictamen  Fiscal,  MS.,  Nov.  30, 
1716)  on  the  road  from  Coahuila  to  the 
Texas  country  in  1690.  It  was  probably 
of  Coahuiltecan  stock  and  possibly  iden- 
tical with  the  Kouyam  (q.  v.),  or  Koua- 
yon,  of  Joutel. 

Boneto.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Cal. — 
Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  ii,  606,  1886. 

Bongifh  (adapted  by  the  whites  from 
SUd^fi^eSj  tne  name  of  one  of  their  septs). 
A  Salish  tribe  about  Victoria,  Vancou- 
ver id.,  and  on  the  w.  shore  of  San  Juan 
id.,  who  call  themselves  Lkun^en.  This 
tribe  gives  its  name  to  a  Salish  dialect 
spoken  also  by  the  Sanetch  and  Sooke  of 
Vancouver  id.,  by  the  Clallam  of  the  s. 
side  of  Juan  de  Fuca  str.,  and  by  the 
Samish,  Semiahmoo,  and  Lummi  of  the 
coast  8.  of  the  Fraser  delta.  Population 
of  the  Songish  proper,  including  Oheemo, 
Discovery  id.,  Esquimalt,  and  Songish 
bands,  182  in  1906.  Those  speaking  the 
Songish  dialect  number  about  1,000. 
Their  bands  are  Chikauach,  Chkungen, 
Kekayaken,  Kltlasen,  Ksapsem,  Kukoak, 
Kukulek,  Lelek,  Sichanetl,  Skmgenes, 
Skuingkung,  and  Stsanges.  ( J.  k.  s. ) 
Etiamiu.~Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabe.  Brit. 
Col.,  119b,  1884  (so  called  by  the  tribes  of  the  s. 

Krt  of  Puget  sd. ) .  Hne-lanff-uh.  — Mackay  quoted 
Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  7, 
1^91  ( '  the  people ' :  own  name) .  Lku'men. — Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  11, 1890  (Nanaimo 
name).  Lku'msa.— Boos  in  5th  Rep.  N.W.  Tribes 
Can.,  10,  1889.  Lku'nfBn.— Ibid,  (own  name). 
Lku'Dgsn.— Boas,  6th  Rep.,  11,  1890.  Lyuiigen.— 
Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  £..  1887.  Sonfart.— Brit  CoL 
map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872  (glyen  as  a  settle- 
ment N.  of  Victoria).  8onffe«s.--Taylor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  July  19,  1862.  Sophies.— Mayne,  Brit. 
Col . ,  73, 1862.  Sonfiah.— Hoffman  quoted  by  Pow- 
ell in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xlii,  1888.  Thongeith.— 
Sproat,  Savage  Life,  811,  816,  1868  (an  aitema- 
tive  for  Kowitchan  as  the  designation  of  the 
Salish  of  Vancouver  id.).  Ttaumaa.— Wilson  in 
Jour.  Ettinol.  Soc.  Lond.,  278.  1866.  TsanmaM.— 
Ibid.,  286.  Tsong.— Gibbs  in  Cout.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
1, 177, 1877. 

Songi.  See  Mtisic  and  Musical  imtrU' 
merUs;  Ntth-songs. 
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Sonnioto.  A  former  Shawnee  village  at 
the  mouth  of  Scioto  r.,  Ohio;  perhaps  the 
same  as  Lowertown. 

Soioto.— Rafineeque  in  MarehaU,  Ky.,  i,  Introd., 
81,  1824.  BinUoto.— Bonnteamps  (1749)  in  Jes. 
Rel.,  LZix,  177,  1900.  Sonnioto.— Doc.  of  1748  in 
N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist,  X,  138,  1858.  Bmiyoto.— 
VaadreuU  (1760) ,  ibid.,  1094.  StTotoo.— Tbwaitee 
in  Jes.  Rel.,  LXiz^298, 190U  (a  French  form). 

Sonoita.  A  rap&zo  rancheria  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Rio  Salado  of  Sonora, 

i'ust  below  the  Arizona-Sonora  boondary. 
t  was  visited  in  1699  by  the  Jesuit  Father 
Kino,  who  applied  to  it  the  name  San 
Marcelo.  It  afterward  became  a  mis- 
sion, the  name  of  which,  apparently  in 
May  1751,  was  changed  to  San  Miguel  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Marques 
de  Villapuente,  who,  at  his  death  in  1739, 
endowea  this  mission  and  that  of  Busanic. 
In  the  same  year  (1761),  during  the  Pima 
revolt  against  the  Spaniards,  the  mission 
was  destroved  and  its  missionary,  Hein- 
rich  Ruen,  killed  bv  the  natives.  In  1776, 
when  visited  by  Anza  and  Font,  it  was 
still  in  ruins.  In  1865  the  settlement 
contained  50  Pftpago  ftunilies,  commonly 
known  as  **Sana  Papagos."  (p.  w.  h.) 
A1T070  dol  Soaoitao.— Anza  and  Font  ( 1776)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Hex.,  898,  1889.  Oari- 
sal.— Kino,  map  (1701),  ibid.,  860.  La  Bone.— Au- 
dubon (1849),  Western  Jour.,  147. 1906.  San  Mar- 
oelo.— Mange  (1699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mez.,  4tb  s., 
I.  818,  1866.  San  Maroelo  del  Sonoita.— Ibid.,  819. 
San  Maroelo  dol  Xonuida.— Writer  of  1702  (?),  ibid., 
y,  139. 1857.  San  Mignel  do  Sonoitao.— Doc.  of  1764 
quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arcb.  Inst.  Papers,  ui,  78, 
1890.  San  Xifnol  do  Bsonoitaf.— Rudo  Ensayo 
{ca.  1768),  102, 1868.  Sodco.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal., 
I,  map,  1769.  8.  MaroeUns.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in 
St5ck1ein,  Nene  Welt-Bott,  74. 1726.  8.  Miuvoio  do 
Bonoitao.— Anza  and  Font  (1780)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, A  riz.  and  N.  Mez.,  m,  1889.  8.  Maroelo  80- 
noydag.— Kino  (1698)  cited  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mez. 
States,  I,  266, 1884.  8  Mateo  Soroydad.— Kino  mis- 
quoted by  Alegre,  ibid.  8oni.— Boz.  Advent., 
267,  1869  (probably  identical).  Bonoaitao.— Arri- 
civita,  Crtn.  SerAf.,  u,  421, 1792.  Bonoi.— Garc^ 
(1771)  cited  by  Coues,  Garc^  Diuy,  81,  1900. 
8mioitao.—Oarc^  (1776).  Diary,  466,  1900.  Bono- 
rita.— Poeton  misquoted  by  Browne,  Apacbe 
Country,  291.  1869.  Sonovtao.— Och  (1766),  Jour- 
ney to  the  M  issions,  l,  71, 1809.  Zonoidag.—Writer 
of  1702  (?),  op.  cit.,  143.  Zoni.— Orozco  y  Bern, 
Geog.,  348, 1864  (probably  identical). 

Sonoita.  A  former  rancheria  of  the  So- 
baipuri  and  a  visita  of  the  mission  of 
Guevavi  (from  which  it  was  situated  7 
leagues,  e.  n.  b.),  on  Rio  Santa  Cmz,  n. 
of  me  present  town  of  Nogales,  s.  Ariz. 
Pop.  91  in  1760.  It  became  a  visita 
of  Tubutama  in  1764,  and  was  deserted 
before  1784.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Sonojowanga  ( 'at Big  Kettle's/  referring 
to  a  chief. — Hewitt).  A  former  Seneca 
village  on  the  e.  bank  of  Genesee  r.,  on  the 
site  of  Mt  Morris,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y. 
Big  Kettle.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  487.  1851. 
Shanawageras.— Phelps  deed  (1788)  in  Am.  St 
Papers.  Ind.  Aff.,  i.  210, 1832  (probably  identical). 
Bo-no'-Jo-waa-fa.— Morgan,  op.  cit. 

Sonoma  (from  the  Yukian  Wappo  terms 
80  or  tsOf  'ground,'  and  nomaf  'place,* 
'location').  A  name  probably  applied 
first  by  the  Franciscan  fathers  to  the 
vicinity  of  what  is  now  the  site  of  the 


town  of  Sonoma,  Sonoma  00.,  Gal.,  where 
the  last  mission  in  California  was  estab- 
lished (See  San  Francisco  Solano).  It  is 
said  that  thev  took  the  name  from  that  of 
one  of  tiie  chiefs  among  the  neophytes 
whom  the  fathers  gathered  about  tnem  at 
their  mission,  but  it  is  not  definitelv 
known  to  what  stock  this  chief  belongea. 
The  name,  however,  came  to  be  applied  to 
all  the  Indians  of  the  mission  and  vicinity, 
and  as  there  were  people  here  of  at  least 
four  or  ^ve  distinct  stocks,  it  is  easy  to 
account  forstatements  jnade  by  such  early 
writers  as  Chamisso,  who  sa^s  that  the 
' '  Sonomi' '  spoke  a  language  similar  to  the 
"Tamal,"  that  is,  a  Miwok  or  Moque- 
lumnan  dialect.  In  fact  the  mission  of 
Sonoma  was  situated  in  territory  formerly 
belonffinff  to  Indians  of  this  stock,  and  it 
is  probable  that  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  its  converts  were  Moquelumnan 
Indians.  The  Sonomo,  or  Sonomi,  men- 
tioned by  Taylor  on  the  authority  of 
settlers  as  spiking  a  dialect  similar  to 
that  of  the  »uisun,  were  a  later  immigra- 
tion into  the  valley;  these  were  Wintun 
brought  in  to  the  mission  from  the  vicinity 
of  what  is  now  Solano  co.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 
Bonomaa. 'Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  80,  1860. 
Bonomelloo.— Ibid.  BonomL— Chamiaso  in  Kotze- 
bue,  Voy.,  ni,  61,  1821.  Sonomoa.— Taylor,  op. 
cit    8onona.^Chori8,  Voy.  Pitt,  6, 1822. 

Bonomaite.  A  mineral,  named  from 
Sonoma  (q.  v.),  the  county  in  California 
where  it  was  discovered. 

Bonia.  The  Badger  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Jemez,  N.  Mez.  The  corresponding 
clan  at  the  former  pueblo  of  Pecos  was 
called  So'hl,  but  it  is  now  extinct 
BonsaiMh.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  iz,  849.  1896 
((uA=' people'). 

Sons  of  Tammany.  See  Bed  Men^  Im- 
proved Order  of  , 

Sooke.  A  Salish  tribe,  speakine  the 
Songish  dialect,  about  an  Inlet  of  the 
same  name  at  the  s.  b.  end  of  Vancouver 
id.;  pop.  28  in  1909. 

Aohicanoa.— De  Smet  Oregon  Miss.,  192,  1847. 
M'ok.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribee  Can.,  11. 
1890.  Book  Indiana.— De  Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  192, 
1847.  80k.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit 
Col.,  120B,  1884.  Sokot.— Grant  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Qeog.  80c.,  293,  1867.  Booko.—Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
pt  u,  164,  1901.  Ttohke.-Gibbs  in  COnt  N.  A. 
Etiinol.,  1, 177, 1877. 

Soonkakat  A  Koyukukhotana  village 
of  12  inhabitants  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Yukon,  below  Nulato,  Alaska. 
Soonkakat— Petrofl  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  12, 
1884.  SfinkaOcat— Dall,  Alaska,  28,  1877.  Tuko- 
ohakat— Petroff,  map  of  Alaska,  1880.  Tokoka- 
kat— Ibid.    Ti;Ju>kokat.— Ibid. 

Sopaktalgi  (*  toad  people ').  A  dan  of 
the  Creeks. 

8op<ktalfi.~Gatschet  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  X.  166, 
1884.    Bo-pik'-ta.— Morgan.  Anc.  80c.,  161, 1877. 

Bopone.    A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Misiopono.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  24, 1868. 
Bopoao.— Ibid.   Bopono.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542),  in 
Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  181. 1867. 

Boqnee  (corruption  of  Sdhmfyi^  or  SukV- 
yi;  abbreviated  Sdkwi  and  SuH),    A  for- 
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mer  Cherokee  settlement  on  Soqaee  r.,  a 
headstream  of  the  Chattahoochee,  near 
Clarkesville,  Habersham  co.,  Ga.  The 
name  has  lost  its  meaning.— Mooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B  A.  E.,  530,  1900. 
Bankee.— hoc  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep 
B.  A.  £.,  144,  1887.  BookM.-Mooney  op.  cit 
(sometimes  80  written) 

Bora.  The  Carolina  rail  (RaUu8  caro- 
linus).  This  word,  spelled  also  soreej  is 
said  to  be  derived  ht>m  one  of  the  Indian 
languages  of  s.  e.  United  States,  and  also 
to  be  of  negro  derivation,  9ora  in  one  of 
the  African  dialecis  meaning  'to  rise.' 

Sorcery.     See  Oyaron,  Wiichcrc^ 

Scree     See  Sora» 

Scrrcchcs  A  village  sitnated  on  an 
inlet  of  the  e.  coast  of  Florida,  n.  of  C. 
CafSaveral,  in  the  16th  century. — De  Bry 
map  (1591)  in  Le  Moyne,  Narr.,  Appleton 
trans.,  1875. 

Scf hka  The  native  name  of  the  Chap- 
arral Cock,  or  Road-runner,  clans  of  the 
Keresan  pueblos  of  Laguna,  Acoma,  Sia, 
and  San  Felipe,  N.  Mex.  The  clan  at 
Laguna  claims  to  have  come  originally 
from  Zufii  (cf.  Poyi)t  while  that  of  Acoma 
forms  a  phratry  with  the  Dyami  (Eagle) 
clan.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Ohosli'ka-h&o.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr,  tx,  849, 
1896  (Sia  form,  Adno »' people' ).  8h<dE'h6u»q«i>.~. 
Ibid  (Acoma  form).  Sld£^-h£no^.— Ibid.  (La- 
cuna form).  Soahlca-hiao.— Ibid.  (San  Fdipe 
form). 

Sctcncemn.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  In^  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co. ,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct  18,  1861. 

SctsU  (SotsL).  A  Bellacoola  town  at 
the  mouth  of  Salmon  r.,  coast  of  British 
Columbia.  The  people  of  this  town  and 
those  of  Satsk,  who  together  are  called 
Kinisquit,  numbered  63  in  1909. 

Ffit-fl.--Boas  In  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt  5.  180, 
1887  Futi'E'L— BoasinVthRep.N.W.TrlbesCan., 
8,  1891.  Rasoals'  ViUam. -Mackenzie.  Voy  .  839. 
1802;  Mayne.  Brit.  Col.,  146,  1862  (so  named  by 
Mackenzie  from  the  treatment  received  there). 
BotsL.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  u. 
49.1900. 

Sonanettc.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687  (Mar- 
gry,  IMc.,  Ill,  409^  1878),  while  he  was 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red 
r.  of  Ix>uisiana,  b]^  the  chief  of  that  tribe, 
as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Scahegan.  A  tribe  or  band  of  the 
Pennacook  confederacv,  formerly  livins 
on  Souhegan  f.  in  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  hT 
Their  principal  village  may  have  been 
near  the  present  Amherst,  which  was 
formerly  called  Souhegan. 
Vaoooks.— Potter  in  Schoolcraft  Ind.  Tribes,  v> 
221, 1856.  Vataoooks.— Potter,  ibid,  (trans,  'clear- 
ing'). Vattukkoe.  — Hogkins  (1685)  in  N.  H.  Hist. 
8oc.  Ck>ll.,  I,  221,  1824.  Saufehans.— Keane  In 
Stanford,  €k>mpend . ,  534, 1878  ( misprint) .  Souke- 
gaas.— Potter,  op.  cit.  Sowahef  en  iadians. —Eliot 
(1661)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s.,  nr,  128, 1834. 

Scnl.  The  ideas  relating  to  the  soul  are 
based  principally  on  three  mental  proc- 
esses: the  formation  of  the  concept  of 


"power  of  acting"  resident  in  a  body, 
but  distinct  from  the  existence  of  the 
body;  the  fonnation  of  concepts  due  to 
the  subjective  feelings  connected  with 
imagery;  and  that  of  others  due  to  the 
objective  impressions  made  by  memory 
images.  Owing  to  these  distinct  sources 
from  which  the  ideas  combined  under 
the  term  "soul"  spring,  they  show  con- 
siderable diversity  of  form.  The  princi- 
pal concept  representing  the  first-named 
group  of  ideas  is  that  of  "life,"  with 
which  the  power  of  actin?  is  bound  up — 
either  the  life  of  the  whole  body,  or  tnat 
of  parts  of  the  body  or  of  special  on^ans. 
Thus  the  Hidatsa  and  the  Fraser  River 
tribes  of  British  Columbia  believe  in  sev- 
eral souls,  the  loss  of  one  of  which  causes 
partial  loss  of  life,  i.  e.  sickness,  while 
the  loss  of  all,  or  of  the  principal  one. 
entails  death.  In  other  cases  the  *  *  life  " 
is  associated  with  the  vital  organs,  such 
as  blood  and  breathy  the  loss  of  which 
causes  death;  but  this  particular  idea  is 
not  strongly  developed  among  the  Amer- 
ican abonnnes.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
this  "life"  should  be  considered  m  an- 
thropomorphic form. 

Another  concept  of  the  "  soul  * '  is  based 
on  the  association  of  the  phenomena  of 
will  power,  which  are  conceived  of  as 
separate  from  the  body  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  the  will.  These 
associations  are  expressed  particularly  in 
the  beliefa  relating  to  "will-souls"  of 
animals  and  inanimate  objects,  and  in 
those  of  guardian  spirits  that  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  their  owners. 

The  forms  that  these  ideas  regarding  the 
soul  assume  are  deeply  influenced  by  the 
second  and  third  groups  of  mental  proc- 
esses alreadjT  referred  to.  The  power  of 
imagery,  which  is  inherent  in  every  per- 
son, manifests  itself  in  memory  images, 
in  the  conceptions  of  fancy,  in  dreams, 
and  in  hallucinations.  The  subjective 
impressions  of  imagery  find  expression 
most  readily  in  the  creation  of  an  imase 
which  has  an  entity  similar  to  the  self, 
but  separate  from  it,  able  to  leave  the 
body  and  to  visit  distant  places  and  to  see 
past  and  future.  This  entity,  although 
similar  to  the  self,  is  nevertheless  not  dis- 
cernible to  our  senses.  In  this  «*oup  of 
ideas  may  be  classed  the  belief  of  the 
Nootka  in  the  soul  of  a  person  in  the 
form  of  a  tiny  man,  and  the  similar  be- 
liefs of  the  Hurons  and  the  Eskimo. 

Objectively,  imagery  shows  us  distant 
objects  as  present,  and  thus  the  same 
twofold  existence  that  is  experienced  by 
the  self  appears  to  belong  to  the  outer 
world;  ana  it  is  of  particular  importance 
to  note  that  things  gone  and  past,  like 
the  dead,  may  appear  in  one's  mental 
images  in  full  vigor.  Thus  the  three 
lines  of  thought  lead  to  the  belief  in 
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Bouls  separate  from  the  body,  often  in 
human  form,  and  continuing  to  exist  after 
death. 

The  lack  of  tangibility  of  the  soul  has 
led  ever)[ where  among  Indians  to  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  visible  to  shamans  only,  or 
at  least  that  it  is  like  a  shadow  ( Algon- 
quian/.  like  an  unsubstantial  image  (Es- 
kimo), or  that  its  trail  and  footprints 
only  can  be  seen  (Shasta),  or  that  it 
glides  through  the  air  without  touching 
the  earth  (Omaha).  Peculiar  is  the  no- 
tion of  the  soul  as  a  butterfly  or  a  bird 
(Tsimshian,  Bellacoola),  which,  however, 
is  not  so  common  in  America  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  idea  is  probably 
derived  from  independent  psycnological 
sources.  The  same  is  probably  the  case 
with  the  my  thic  notion  of  the  * 'life"  which 
is  kept  outside  of  the  body,  in  a  box,  a 
hat,  in  the  form  of  a  thread,  etc.,  and  the 
destruction  of  which  terminates  the  life 
of  its  owner  (N.  W.  coast,  California); 
and  of  the  identification  of  the  soul  of  the 
dead  with  the  owl,  which  is  of  almost 
universal  occurrence.  Perhaps  the  flit- 
ting motions  of  the  owl,  comoined  with 
its  human  likeness,  have  associated  them- 
selves with  the  idea  of  the  unsubstantial 
soul.  Among  the  Eskimo  the  memory 
image  attached  to  the  name  is  so  strong 
that  the  name  has  a  separate  entity  and 
is  considered  a  soul  which  enters  the 
person  who  is  given  the  name  of  the 
deceased. 

The  beliefs  relating  to  the  soul's  exist- 
ence after  death  are  very  uniform,  not 
only  in  North  America,  but  all  over  the 
world.  The  souls  live  in  the  land  of  the 
dead  in  the  form  that  they  had  in  life, 
and  continue  their  former  occupations. 
Detailed  descriptions  of  the  land  of  the 
dead  are  found  among  almost  all  Ameri- 
can tribes.  Often  the  physical  condi- 
tions in  the  land  of  the  dead  are  the 
reverse  of  those  in  our  world:  when  it 
is  night  here,  it  is  day  there ;  when  it  is 
summer  here  it  is  winter  there.  The 
Eskimo  tribes  believe  in  several  worlds 
of  this  kind.  Those  who  suffer  vio- 
lent deaths  go  to  the  sky,  while  those 
who  die  of  sickness  go  to  another  world. 
The  Indians  of  Vancouver  id.  believe 
that  the  villages  of  the  dead  are  near 
their  own  villages,  but  invisible;  but 
the  most  common  notion  is  that  of  the 
world  of  the  ghosts  lying  in  the  distant 
west  beyond  a  river  which  must  be  crossed 
by  canoe.  This  notion  is  found  on  the 
western  plateaus  and  on  the  Plains.  The 
Algonauians  believe  that  the  brother  of 
the  culture  hero  lives  with  the  souls  of 
the  dead.  Visits  to  the  world  of  the 
dead  by  people  who  have  been  in  a  trance 
are  one  of  the  common  elements  of 
American  folklore.  They  have  been  re- 
ported from  almost  all  over  the  conti- 
nent.    See  Mythology  J  Religion.    (  f.  b.  ) 


Sonligny;  A  war  chief  of  the  Menom- 
inee tribe,  bom  in  1785.  His  grand- 
father was  one  Souligny,  an  early  french 
trader,  who  married  a  Menominee  wo- 
man. In  1812  Souligny  was  one  of  a 
large  party  of  Sioux,  Winnebago,  and 
Menominee  which,  under  the  British 
colonel,  Robert  Dickson,  captured  the 
fort  at  Mackinaw  from  the  Americans. 
The  following  year  Souligny  with  about 
60  warriors,  and  White  Elk,  a  chief  of 
distinction,  united  with  Tecumseh  in 
time  to  participate  in  the  battle  of  Ft 
Meigs,  on  Miami  r.,  Ohio.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  battle  at  Mackinaw, 
Mich.,  in  which  the  American  com- 
mander, Major  Holmes,  was  killed;  he 
also  served  in  Stambaugh's  expedition. 


80UUGNY    (l78S-18«4)>  HEAD  WAR   CHIEF  OF  THE  MENOMINEE 
(wi8.  HWT,  80C.) 

Although  he  fought  against  the  Ameri- 
cans during  the  War  of  1812,  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war  of  1837  he  espoused  their 
cause.  In  Mar.  1855  Souligny  and  Osh- 
kosh,  another  Menominee  chief,  visited 
the  oflice  of  the  MUrvankee  Sentinel  and 
asked  that  the  editor  give  publicity  to 
their  petition  for  the  return  of  an  Indian 
child  who  had  been  kidnapped  by  the 
whites.  At  this  time  Soungnv  was  70 
years  of  age,  but  spoke  with  all  the  en- 
ergy of  one  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  is 
described  as  being  a  stout,  good-lookins 
man,  despite  the  loss  of  an  eye.  He  diea 
of  erysiiHjlas  in  Dec.  1864,  at  his  home  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Wolf  r..  Wis.,  at  what  is 
known  as  the  Great  Falls.    His  portrait^ 
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painted  by  Samuel  Brookee,  is  in  poeses- 
sion  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  »ociety 
at  Madison.  (f.  s.  n.) 

Soonikaeronon.  The  Iroquois  name  for 
a  tribe  defeated  by  them  a  few  years  be- 
fore 1682  (La  Salle  in  Maiigry,  D6c.,  n, 
237,  1877].  In  this  name  r(mon  is  the 
tribal  suffix. 

Sonpnapka.  A  former  Delaware  village 
on  the  B.  bank  of  Delaware  r.  in  New 
Jersey.— Newcastle  conf.  (1675)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  XII,  623,  1877. 

Sonscoo;  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  In^s  mission,  Santa  Barbm 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Sonfh  Andrian  Band.  A  band  of  Shu- 
swap,  formerly  known  as  the  Adam's 
Lake  band.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  74,  1878. 

Sonfhem  TJte.  The  general  official  des- 
ignation of  the  Ute  (q.  v.)  under  the 
Ft  Lewis  and  Southern  Ute  school  super- 
intendency,  s.  w.  Colorado,  on  a  reserva- 
tion comprising  483, 750  acres.  The^  com- 
prise the  Capote,  Moache,  and  Wiminu- 
che  bands,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  806  in  1909.  They  are  decreasing  in 
numbers. 

The  Wiminuche  are  the  strongest  num- 
merically  (454  individuals),  and  occupy 
the  S.W.  portion  of  the  reservation,  near 
Mesa  Verde;  they  are  the  "unallotted" 
part  of  the  tribe  and  endeavor  to  remain 
a.s  far  as  possible  in  a  primitive  state. 
The  Moache,  next  in  population,  and  the 
Capote,  are  settled  about  Ignacio;  their 
lands  have  been  allotted  in  severalty,  thev 
do  some  farming  with  Government  aia, 
and  are  somewhat  more  civilized  than  the 
Wiminuche. 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  Southern 
Ute  but  little  is  known;  they  occupied 
portions  of  Utah,  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico,  and  possibly  even  Arizona.  In 
1775  Father  Escalante  visited  them,  de- 
scribing them  as  "inhabiting  the  region 
north  of  the  Moquis. ' '  Toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  centurjr  they  were  esti- 
mated at  200  lodges,  with  from  1,400  to 
2,000  souls.  They  have  occupied  their 
present  reservation  since  1863. 

The  Southern  Ute  are  neither  indus- 
trious nor  wealthy.  The  family  property 
consists  at  best  of  a  tent,  a  few  ponies,  a 
wagon,  and  a  few  head  of  cattle,  sheep,  or 
goats.  The  aged  members  of  the  Wimi- 
nuche band  are  still  receivingrations,  while 
the  Moache  and  Capote  about  Ignacio 
are  assisted  in  other  ways.  •  They  live,  by 
preference,  in  tipis  or  brush  shelters; 
only  a  few  of  those  at  Ignacio  have  houses 
of  adobe.  The  furnishings  of  the  dwell- 
ing are  of  the  rudest  description,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  a  quantity  of  rags,  a  soiled 
cotton  blanket  or  two,  one  or  two  water- 
gourds,  and  sometimes  a  sheep  skin  or  a 
goat  skin.  Other  individual  property  may 
consist  of  a  saddle,  bow  and  arrows,  or  a 


gun  or  revolver,  a  few  cups,  pans,  cans, 
and  a  bag  containing  extni  clothing  and 
omamente.  The  middle  of  the  dwelling 
is  occupied  by  a  small  fireplace.  Among 
the  Wiminuche  the  tipis  are  often  moved 
from  place  to  place,  while  the  huts  are 
abandoned  or  destroyed. 

The  people  all  dress  to-day  chiefly  in 
the  clothing  of  civilization;  the  blanket, 
or  in  its  absence  a  calico  shawl,  is  still  a 
favorite  part  of  the  costume .  The  women 
often  wear  leather  belts.  Decoration  is 
more  highly  regarded  than  clothing 
and  consists  chiefly  of  objects  covered 
with  bead  work,  as  pouches,  knife-scab- 
bards, belts,  etc.,  of  necklaces,  and  some- 
times breast-plates  of  porcupine  quills. 
Medallions  and  badges,  and  copper  or 
silver  earrings,  are  much  in  favor  among 
the  men.  Both  sexes  wear  deerskin 
moccasins  ornamented  with  beadwork. 
A  sombrero  decorated  with  a  ribbon  or  a 
feather,  is  preferred  by  the  men  as  a 
head-covering.  The  men  wear  their  hair 
in  two  braids,  hanging  over  the  chest; 
some  of  the  men  wear  another  small  braid 
depending  from  the  middle  of  the  scalp. 
The  women  wear  the  hair  loose,  cut  above 
the  brows  and  at  the  back  to  convenient 
length. 

The  occupations  of  the6ef>eopleare  few. 
Once  subsisting  by  the  chase,  tney  are  not 
good  laborers,  nor  do  they  take  kindly 
to  farming.  They  are  neither  weavers 
nor  potters,  and  only  a  limited  trade  is 
conducted  with  other  tribes.  Indolence 
is  characteristic  of  the  younger  men,  and 
it  is  apparent  that  the  tribe  is  passing 
througn  a  period  of  d^radation.  The 
family  life  is  of  a  rather  low  order.  Mar- 
riage is  easily  contracted  and  as  easily 
dissolved,  and  the  custom  of  exchanging 
wives  is  said  to  occur.  Polygyny  is 
practised,  though  to  a  lesser  extent  than 
formerly.  The  morals  of  the  Wiminu- 
che particularly  are  bad.  Gambling  is 
prevalent,  a  woman  often  neglecting  ner 
children  for  a  same  of  cards.  The  a^ed 
are  neglected  by  their  offspring,  being 
suffered  to  shift  for  themselves.  The 
natural  abilities  of  the  people,  however, 
are  not  inferior  to  those  of  other  tribes. 
The  children  are  bright,  and  consider- 
able artistic  talent  is  exhibited  by  both 
men  and  women.  The  tribe  preserves 
remnants  of  what  may  have  been  a  clan 
organization,  and  eacn  band  recognizes 
a  distinct  chieL  In  important  matters 
the  families  act  together.  Intermarriage 
among  the  three  bands  is  not  prohibited. 
Friendship  exists  and  visits  are  ex- 
changed between  the  Southern  Ute  and 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho.  Little  pro- 
gress has  been  made  toward  Christianity. 
They  still  practise  a  few  ceremonies  and 
perfprm  a  few  dances,  among  the  latter 
being  a  "bear dance,' '  which  takes  place 
in  spring.    They  dispose  of  the  dead  as 
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soon  as  possible  either  by  burying  in  the 
ground  or,  preferably,  by  depositing  the 
remains  in  crevices  in  the  rocks,  the 
situation  of  which  is  carefully  guarded. 
The  dwelling  of  the  deceased,  with  all 
his  property,  is  burned.  An  observance 
still  common  among  both  sexes  is  face 
painting  in  many  colors  and  designs, 
to  some  extent  symbolic.  Physicallj^ 
the  people  exhibit  a  characteristic  physi- 
ognomy, which,  with  their  hair-dress, 
makes  them  easy  of  recognition  as  South- 
em  Ute.  They  are  short  in  stature,  and 
the  men  are  considerably  inclined  to 
obesity.  In  color  they  are  moderately 
brown  or  yellowish  brown.  Few  of  the 
young  women  are  handsome,  and  the  old 
ones  usually  are  very  ugly.  The  hair 
shows  the  usual  Indian  characteristics; 
the  beard,  as  among  most  tribes,  is  eradi- 
cated. Measurements  of  50  male  adults 
indicate  an  average  height  of  166.8  cm. 
The  cephalic  index  shows  a  rather  wide 
range,  with  a  j^redominance  of  mesoce- 
phaiy.  The  tribe  is  less  pure  in  blood 
than  the  more  northerly  Ute.  (a.  h.  ) 
ZttideUike  Utei.~ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  814, 
1885  (Dutch  form). 

Sonthem  Workman.  See  Hampton  Nor- 
mal and  AgricuUural  Institute. 

Sonthwood  Indiani.  An  evident  mis- 
print for  Southward  Indians,  referring  to 
those  8.  of  Ohio  r. — Croghan  (1750)  in 
Kauffman,  West  Pa.,  app.,  27,  1851. 

Sowi.  The  Jackrabbit  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
8o'-wi.— Stephen  In  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  39.  1891. 
Bowl  winwd.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  688, 
1900.    BnL —Bourke,  Snake  Dance,  117, 1K84. 

Sowiinwa.  The  Deer  clan  of  the  Ala 
(Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Shn-bdi-nuu— Bourke,  Snake  Dance,  117,  1884. 
So-wi'-in-wa  won-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr., 
VII,  401,  1894  ittnifl-wu^clATi).  Bowinft  wiiiwfl.— 
Fewkes  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  588, 1891.  So'-wia- 
wa.-«tephen  In  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  88, 1891. 

Soyennow.  According  to  Lewis  and 
Clark,  a  division  of  the  Chopunnish  (see 
Nez  Perch)  on  the  n.  side  of  the  upper 
Clearwater  in  Idaho.  Their  number  was 
given  as  400  in  1805.  They  were  prob- 
ably a  band  of  the  Paloos. 
Bafennom.— Schoolcraft  Ind.  Tribes,  111,570,1853. 
Boyennom.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..ii,  471,1814. 
Bo-ven-now.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  115, 
1905.  Tatqn'nma.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
745, 1896  (proper  form,  whence  Thatuma  hills). 

Soyopa.  A  rancheria  of  the  Nevome, 
which  contained  also  some  Eudeve 
(Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  351.  1864),  and 
forming,  in  1730-64(?),  a  visita  of  the 
mission  of  Onabas  (q.  v.).  Situated  on  an 
upper  branch  of  the  Yagui  r.,  lat.  29°  5^, 
Ion.  109°  20^,  Sonora,  Mexico. 
B.  Joseph  de  Bojftpa.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  1882, 
1786.  Sopopo.— Rivera  (1730)  mlaquoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  514, 1884.  Boyopa.— Rudo 
Ensayo  {ca.  1762),  124, 1863. 

Spadei.    See  Hoes  and  Spades, 

Spade-itonei.  Prehistoric  objects  of 
polished  stone,  the  i>urpose  of  which 
has  not  been  determined,  but  as  they 
are  symmetrically  shaped,  carefully  fin- 
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ished,  and  rarely  show  decided  marks  of 
use,  and  besides  are  sometimes  made  of 
soft  stone  of  several  varieties,  archeologists 
are  disposed  to  assign  them  to  ceremonial 
use.    The  name  has  been  given  them  be- 
cause they  resemble  somewhat  ordinarv 
spades,     although 
f         ^         A   some   varieties    are 
II  as  much  like  blades 

J  ^^      ^    of    axes,    hoes,    or 

Jf         ^      ^k  shovels.    This  name 

m  mr       will  serve  as  well  as 

E  m         any  other   for  pur- 

^  ^         poses  of  description. 

^^^^J^  For  the  present,  all 

^'BB^^  T  of  these  objects  may 
be  grouped  between 
the  two  extremes  of 
form,  the  hoe  or  ax  shaped  variety  with 
broad,  thick  blade  and  short  stem,  and 
the  long-shafted  variety  with  small,  some- 
what rudimentary  blade.  Many  of  the 
intermediate  forms,  being  rather  short 
and  thick,  approach  the 
celt  in  appearance.  The 
recent  discoverv  by  Moore 
of  specimens  of  the  short, 
broad -bladed  variety  re- 
taining traces  of  hafting 
has  led  to  the  suggestion 
that  these,  and  possibly 
the  whole  group  of  objects 
here  considerea,  are  cere- 
monial derivatives  of  the 
celt  The  longer -shafted 
forms  correspond  in  gen- 
eral appearance  to  the 
long-shaited  copper  celts  found  by  Moore 
in  Southern  mounds.  A  number  of  these 
objects  are  said  to  show  effects  of  use 
in  scraping,  digging,  or  other  service 
resulting  in  abrasion  of  the  blade,  and 
C.  C.  Jones,  describing  speci- 
mens in  his  own  collection, 
takes  the  view  that  they  were 
scrapers;  but  it  seems  possible 
that  the  wear  in  sucn  cases 
may  be  the  result  of  second- 
ary use  by  persons  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  original, 
normal  functions  of  the  ob- 
jects. A  characteristic  feature 
of  the  broad,  short  forms  is  a 
perforation,  which  occurs  gen- 
erally near  the  upper  part  of 
the  blade  and  occasionally 
well  up  the  shaft  A  few 
have  the  perforation  near  the 
top,  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  pendant  ornament.  A 
characteristic  feature  of  the 
slender-shafted  variety  is  the 
occurrence  of  a  number  of  small  notches 
in  the  margin  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
blade. 

These  objects  are  not  numerous  in  any 
section,  but  the  various  types  are  widely 
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distribnted  over  the  country  b.  of  the 
great  plains.  The  short,  broad-bladed 
form  prevails  in  the  Southern  states,  and 
the  small-bladed,  lone-handled  variety 
in  the  N.  and  N.  W.  They  occur  gener- 
ally in  mounds  in  connection  with  burials. 
See  Problematical  objects. 

Consult  Brown  in  Wis-  Archeologist, 
II,  no.  1,  1902;  Fowke  in  13th  Report 
B.  A.  K,  1896;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds., 
1873;  Moore  in  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  v, 
no.  3,  1903,  and  in  various  numbers  of 
Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phi  la.;  Moore- 
head,  Prehistoric  Impls.,  1900;  Rau  in 
Smithson.  Cont,  xxii,  1876;  Thruston, 
Antiq.  of  Tenn.,  1897.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Spahamin  (Spa^xEmlriy  *  shavings,'  *  cut- 
tings,' as  of  wood  or  bone).  An  Okina^ 
gan  village  situated  at  Douglas  lake,  11 
m.  from  Kwilchana,  Brit.  Col.  Its  peo- 
ple associate  much  with  the  Ntlakya- 
pamuk,  whose  language  they  speak  as 
well  as  their  own;  they  numbered  189 
in  1 909,  probably  including  some  Ntlakya- 
pamuk. 

j>oiiflM  Lak«.~ White  men's  name.  IHoola  (Up- 
per).—Can.  Ind. Aff.,  pt.  1,243,1902.  Bpah-a-man.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  1. 1§9, 1884.  Spa-ha-min.— Ibid., 
271,  1889.  Spa'xEmln.— Teit  In  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist,  II.  174, 1900.  Upper  KicoU.-€an.  Ind. 
Aff.,  pt.  II,  68, 1902  (includes  some  Ntlakyapamuk 
Tillages). 

Spaim  (Spa^'im,  *flat  land,'  *open  flat' 

iTeit];  *  pleasant,  erassy,  flowery  spot' 
Hill-Tout]).  A  Ntlakyapamuk  village 
on  the  E.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col. ;  pop. 
27  in  1897. 

Bpa'im.— Teit  In  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  n, 
169,  1900.  Bpayam.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  418,  189d 
(••Chomok-Spayam").  Spe'im.— Hill -Tout  In 
Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5, 1899.  Bpeyam.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  230, 1884. 

Spallamcheen.  A  body  of  Shuswap  on 
a  branch  of  Thompson  r.,  Brit  Col.,  at 
first  under  the  Okanagan  agency,  after- 
ward under  that  of  Kamloope.  rop.  144 
in  1904,  162  in  1909. 

BpaHamcheen.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  II,  166,  1901. 
BpaUum-aoheeii.— Ibid.,  191,1883.  Bpallumobeeii.— 
Ibid.,  363,  1897.  Bpelemoheen.— Ibid.,  317.  1880. 
BpeUameheen.  — Ibid. ,  813, 1892  BpeUanunaohiim. — 
Ibid.,  79, 1878. 

Spamagelabe.    See  Spemicalawba. 

Spanawatka.  A  former  Seminole  town 
2  m.  below  lola,  on  the  w.  side  of  Apa- 
lachicola  r.,  Calhoun  co.,  Fla. — H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  27,  1826. 

Spangnliken.  A  word  in  use  in  several 
parts  of  the  State  of  New  York  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  Delawares  as  a  term  for 
a  conceited  or  a  vain  person,  and  for  a 
** know-it-all."  The  word  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Lenape  dsptnguliechsijif  meaning 
*to  raise  the  eyes  in  speaking,'  that  is, 
to  be  supercilious.  It  corresponds  pretty 
well  to  Latin  supercUiosus,  from  super- 
ciliumf  *  haughtiness,'  as  expressed  by 
raising  the  eyebrows  (from  supers 
'above,'  and  cilium,  *  eyebrow,'  *eyelid'). 

(w.  B.  Q.) 


Spaniih  inflnenoe.  The  inflnence  of  the 
Spaniards  on  the  aborigines  of  America 
N.  of  Mexico  was  very  marked  along  the 
whole  southern  border  from  Florida  to 
California;  but  it  was  most  notable  in  the 
W.,  where  greater  numbers  of  aborigines 
were  present  to  be  affected  by  the  proc- 
essee  of  colonization.  Elsewhere  in  North 
America  the  Spanish  adventurers  and 
fishermen  left  slight  evidences  of  their 
sojourn.  A  trace  of  Spanish  influence, 
through  Basque  fishermen,  is  found  in 
the  early  accounts  of  the  Micmac  (Les- 
carbot,  Hist  Nouv.  France,  668,  1612), 
where  a  few  words  of  Spanish  or  of  Basque 
origin  were  preserved  in  the  jargon  used 
between  natives  and  Europeaiis. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent 
the  people  oi  Vancouver  id.  were  affected 
by  the  cpanish  settlements  in  California, 
for  some  of  the  Indians  of  this  coast  were 
brought  down  to  the  Catholic  missions. 
Contrary  to  a  widespread  belief,  there  is 
no  Spanish  element  in  the  Chinook  jar- 
gon. In  Florida,  where  Spanish  domina- 
tion extended  over  two  centuries,  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  northern  and  cen- 
tral sections  were  much  influenced  by 
the  European  colonists,  as  appears  from 
Margry,  Dickenson,  and  other  documen- 
tary sources.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  the  Apalachee  and  the  Timucua,  whose 
prosperity  continued  until  the  destruction 
of  the  missions  by  the  English  and  their 
Indian  allies  between  1702  and  1708,  after 
which  the  ruin  of  the  native  tribes  was 
completed  bv  the  inroads  of  the  Creeks. 
The  vocabularies  of  all  the  Southern 
tribes  show  Spanish  influence,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  word  twiifca,  for  vaca^  *eow'. 
The  Eno  of  North  Carolina  in  1654  met 
with  Spaniards  who  had  come  from  the 
gold  r^ons  of  the  southern  Alleghanies 
(Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  58, 
1894) 2  while  Spanish  intimacy  in  South 
Carolina  began  as  early  as  the  establish- 
ment of  the  post  at  Santa  Elena  in  1567*. 
Spanish  slavers  decimated  the  minor 
tribes  of  the  Carolina  and  Geoi^^ia  coast. 
In  Texas  as  many  as  10,000  Indians  were 
gathered  into  the  missions,  some  of  whose 
massive  buildings  still  remain  in  fair  pres- 
ervation, and  a  considerable  strain  of 
blood  of  the  Mexican  element  of  to-dav 
is  known  to  be  of  Indian  origin.  Spanish 
blood,  introduced  by  capture,  enters  to 
some  extent  into  the  composition  of  most 
of  the  southern  Plains  tribes,  as  well  as 
of  the  Apache,  and  the  Spanish  language  is 
still  a  frequent  means  of  intertribal  com- 
munication in  man^  parts  of  the  S.  W. 
The  Caddo  of  Louisiana,  as  early  as  1688, 
according  to  Tonti,  called  the  horse  cavali^ 
evidently  from  the  Si)anish  cahaUo^  which 
word  has  furnished  the  name  of  this  ani- 
mal to  many  Southwestern  tribes. 

The  effects  of  the  Spanish  occupancy 
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of  the  S.  W.  have  been  discussed  in  detail 
by  Bandelier  (Papers  Arch.  Inst.  Am.), 
Blackmar  (Spanish  Colonization  in  the 
S.  W.,  1890;  Spanish  Institutions  of  the 
S.  W.,  1891,  and  Bancroft  (History  of  the 
Pacific  States ) .  The  fame  of  the  so-called 
Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  and  the  quest  for 
sold  led  the  Spaniards  northward  from 
Old  Mexico  as  early  as  1539.  Within  the 
present  bounds  of  Arizona  the  permanent 
results  of  Spanish  occupancy  were  of  con- 
sequence through  the  planting  of  Jesuit 
missions  in  the  southern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory, in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, where  the  Pima  and  Pa^go  were 
chiefly  concerned.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1767  and  the  transfer  of  author- 
ity to  the  Franciscans  affected  the  Indians 
unfavorably,  at  first,  but  the  missions 
prospered  again  later,  and  the  famous 
church  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac  (q.  v. )  still 
stands  as  a  monument  to  their  skill  and 
energy.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
affairs  in  Mexico,  the  constant  incursions 
of  the  Apache,  and  the  neglect  of  the 
outlying  garrisons  caused  the  missions 
almost  to  cease  their  activity  by  1830, 
and  in  1853,  by  the  Gadsden  purchase, 
s.  Arizona  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  Hopi  of  n.  e.  Arizona  the  Span- 
iards made  no  such  deep  impression  as  on 
the  Pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande,  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  missions  were  not  re- 
established among  the  former  after  the 
Pueblo  rebellion  of  1680-92.  Neverthe- 
less, the  introduction  of  horses,  burros, 
sheep,  goats,  cattle,  wheat,  peaches,  fire- 
arms, the  cart,  the  wooden  plow,  iron 
axes,  adzes,  and  other  tools,  and  prob- 
ably the  hand  loom,  had  marked  effect  on 
the  daily  life  of  the  people  even  if  it  did 
not  affect  their  religious  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices. The  introduction  of  sheep  alone 
had  an  important  result,  no  small  meas- 
ure of  which  was  the  complete  changing 
of  the  Navaho,  once  largely  a  predatory 
tribe  like  their  Apache  cousins,  into  a 
pastoral  people.  In  New  Mexico  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spaniards  was  more  last- 
ing and  far-reaching  than  in  Arizona. 
The  Europeans  were  welcomed  at  first 
and  hospitably  received,  the  natives  even 
taking  kindly  to  the  new  religion  of  the 
missionaries  as  powerful  **new  medi- 
cine," adding  to  their  own  ancient  rites 
and  ceremonies  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  even  sincerely 
adopting  the  latter  so  long  as  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Spaniards  against  the  pred- 
atory tribes  was  effective.  The  Indians, 
it  should  be  said,  were  not  affected 
bjr  the  Inquisition,  being  regarded  as 
minors  so  tar  as  religious  matters  were 
concerned.  Not  only  is  the  outward 
form  of  Christianity  preserved  among  the 
New  Mexican  Pueblos,  but   for  many 


things  they  hold  the  Christian  religion  to 
be  the  only  potent  magic,  "Grod  being 
regarded  as  an  outside  spiritual  being 
who  can  do  much  good  within  a  certain 
sphere  of  action  and  great  harm  if  inter- 
fered with  from  the  other  side  of  the 
house"  (Bandelier,  infn,  1906).  Tools 
of  Spanish  proveniance  largelv  replaced 
the  wooden  dibble,  greatly  racihtating 
agriculture;  the  Spanish  cart,  however 
clumsy,  was  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
former  method  of  transporting  the  har- 
vest on  the  back;  while  the  horse,  the 
mule,  and  the  burro  promoted  travel  and 
trafl&c  to  a  degree  almost  beyond  reckon- 
ing, and  supplied  the  machinery  for 
threshing  the  wheat,  that  was  unknown 
before  the  Spaniards  came.  The  houses 
also  show  the  effect  of  Spanish  influence 
when  compared  with  the  ruins  of  ancient 
dwellings.  The  horse  making  it  possible 
to  transport  longer  beams,  the  rooms  are 
more  capacious  than  formerly.  Wooden 
doors  and  windows,  molded  adobe  bricks, 
chimneys,  and  probably  surface  ovens 
also  owe  their  origin  to  the  Spaniards,  as 
do  likewise  doorways  to  the  lower  rooms, 
access  to  which  was  formerly  gained 
through  the  roof  until  the  presence  of  the 
whites  made  no  longer  necessary  this 
device  for  protection  against  predatory 
enemies.  The  Spaniards  made  some 
changes  in  the  meuiod  of  government  of 
the  New  Mexican  Pueblos,  causing  each 
to  elect  annually  a  governor  and  other 
civil  oflicefs,  a  custom  still  prevailing, 
although  the  governor  is  usually  selected 
by  the  caciques,  and  is  not  much  more 
than  their  mouthpiece. 

From  Bourke's  r^sum^  of  **The  Laws 
of  Spain  in  their  Application  to  the  Amer- 
icanlndians"  (Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  193, 1894) 
we  gain  a  more  favorable  view  of  tlie 
disposition  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
than  is  generally  entertained.  The  Span- 
iards accepted  more  or  less  assimila- 
tion, and  **left  upon  the  American  con- 
tinent communities  of  aborigines  whose 
social  and  moral  condition  has  been 
most  appreciably  improved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
hogs,  and  chickens,  the  planting  of  or- 
chards of  peaches,  oranges,  and  other 
fruits,  as  well  as  vineyards,  and  instruc- 
tion in  such  new  trades  as  carpentry, 
saddlery,  blacksmith ing,  and  wagon  mak- 
ing, or  the  improvement  of  such  pre- 
historic handicrafts  as  stone  masonry, 
weaving,  basket-making,  and  pottery." 
As  Bourke  points  out,  Pome  of  these 
Spanish  laws  continue  still  to  be  observed 
in  the  Indian  pueblos.  In  the  villages  of 
New  Mexico,  for  example,  the  Indians 
sell  in  their  own  markets  and  not  to  those 
they  meet  on  the  way  thither.  As  Bande- 
lier (Papers  Arch.  Inst.  Am.,  188-319, 
1890)  and  Lummis  (Spanish  PioneeDa, 
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1893)  have  shown,  the  charaes  against  the 
Spaniards  of  enslaving  the  Indians  in  the 
mines  have  not  been  sustained,  such  serv- 
itude being  contrary  to  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  Moreover,  capti  ves  and 
staves  were  often  redeemed  from  the 
wilder  tribes,  as  the  villages  of  Genizaros 
established  before  1648  at  Abiquiu  and 
afterward  at  Tom4  and  Belen  on  the  Rio 
Grande  prove.  The  Protectores  de  los 
Indios,  at  first  the  prelates  of  the  country, 
performed  somewhat  the  same  functions 
as  our  Indian  agents.    The  system  of 

gueblo  grants  had  its  advantages  for  the 
Qdians,  and  many  of  the  Spanish  enact- 
ments *  *  enlarged  their  scope  of  vision  and 
fostered  the  thought  of  mdividuality." 
The  industrial  training  of  the  Franciscans 
began  early,  and  though  to-day  some  of 
the  Pueblos  have  the  tools  and  appliances 
of  medieval  Spain — the  old  plow,  the  two- 
wheeled  cart,  the  clumsy  iron  ax,  and  the 
crude  saw — even  these  constituted  a  con- 
siderable advance  over  primitive  imple- 
ments— the  di^ng  stict,  fire-drill,  etc., 
while  the  addition  of  numerous  domes- 
ticated animals  and  plants  made  possible 
progress  in  various  ways.  Bandeiier  is  of 
the  opinion  that  *'in  many  respects  the 
Apache,  Comanche,  the  Navaho  above 
all,  owe  more  to  European  culture  intro- 
duced by  Spain  than  the  Pueblos."  The 
introduction  of  the  horse  made  speedy 
travel  possible  and  the  acquisition  of  fire- 
arms enabled  some  of  these  Indians  to 
compete  on  fairly  even  terms  with  the 
whites.  As  a  result  of  white  contact  the 
Indians  of  the  New  Mexico  pueblos  aban- 
doned for  a  time  the  making  of  blankets, 
an  art  learned  from  them  by  the  Navaho, 
who  attained  great  skill  in  it,  and  paid  less 
attention  to  the  elaboration  of  their  pot- 
tery. These  facts,  as  Bandeiier  observes, 
may  be  evidences,  not  of  decadence,  but 
of  progress.  Of  the  general  intent  and 
effect  of  Spanish  laws  relating  to  the  In- 
dian, Bandeiier,  it  may  be  observed,  takes 
the  same  sympathetic  view  as  do  Lummis 
and  Bourke. 

While  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  had 
their  missions,  and  the  fathers  often  ac- 
quitted themselves  heroically  in  their 
hard  labors,  California  was  the  scene  of 
the  exploitation  of  the  mission  idea  on  a 
scale  impossible  where  the  Indians  them- 
selves were  of  the  character  and  social 
condition  exemplified  among  the  Pueblos. 
The  first  Spanish  colony  in  California 
proper  was  established  at  San  Die^o  in 
1769  as  a  result  of  the  expedition  of  Gal- 
vez.  B]^  1834  there  were  21  missions,  ex- 
tending in  an  irregular  line  for  more  than 
600  m.  alon^  the  coast,  linking  together 
the  most  fertile  valleys  of  California.  Con- 
nected with  these  missions  were  30,650 
Indians;  the  cattle  numbered  424,000; 
the  bushels  of  grain  harvested,  100,000; 


the  value  of  the  product,  $2,000,000;  the 
movable  stock,  apart  from  buildings,  or- 
chards, vineyards,  etc.  ,$3,000,000;  annual 
income  of  the  pious  fund,  $50,000.  Eight 
years  later  only  4,450  Indians  remained 
and  other  things  had  declined  in  propor- 
tion. Secularization  of  the  missions  by 
the  Mexican  Government  was  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  this,  though  previous  indi- 
vidual and  temporary  abuses  and  vacilla- 
tion in  policy,  as  for  example  the  changes 
from  one  religious  order  to  another  or 
transfer  of  the  missions  to  the  care  of 
secular  ecclesiastics  or  of  political  officers, 
were  often  detrimental.  By  the  time  of 
the  American  occupancy  in  1846  the  de- 
cline was  complete;  ''a  small  number  of 
the  natives  were  still  living  at  the  mis- 
sions, but  the  majority  had  returned 
to  their  rancherias  m  the  mountains  and 
districts  remote  from  the  settlements." 
Since  then  some  of  the  missions  have 
crumbled  to  dust  and  many  of  the  Indian 
tribes  have  vanished  with  them  or  linger 
only  in  insignificant  numbers,  but  the 
buildings  and  other  remains  evidence  the 
extent  of  this  remarkable,  though  in  the 
end  unsuccessful,  attempt  to  make  over 
thousands  of  the  aborigines  of  the  New 
World.  The  influence  of  Spain  can  be 
seen  among  them  still,  but  they  were  too 
much  domesticated,  and  the  change  from 
the  friar  and  the  priest  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pioneer,  the  cowboy,  and  the 
miner  proved  too  masterful  for  them. 
What  the  Spaniards  accomplished  in 
California  in  the  brief  space  of  50  years 
was  a  marvel,  but  an  evanescent  one. 
The  results  of  Indian  labor  can  be  seen 
over  all  California,  but  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  workers  are  no  more. 
The  story  of  the  Spanish  missions  of  Cali- 
fornia, New  Mexico,  and  Texas  will  ever 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
annals  of  American  history.  See  Cali- 
fornia IndianSy  Mission  Indians,  Missions, 
Pueblos.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Spapak  (Spdpa^k'),  A  S(juawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  the  right  bank  of 
Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  474,  1900. 

Spapinm  ( Spapi^um,  *  level  grassy  land  * ) . 
A  Ntlakyapamuk  village  on  a  river  bench 
opposite  Lytton,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  84  in 
1901. 

8p*-ki-iiin.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  196,  1886  (migprint). 
Bpapiam.— Ibid.,  812,  1892.  Bpapi'uxii.— Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  6, 1889. 

Spatlum.  A  name  which,  with  variants 
spatulum,  spatlam,  and  spietlum,  has  long 
Deen  applied  to  the  '*  bitter-root,'*  Leiu- 
isia  redtviva,  a  succulent  perennial  of 
upper  Oregon,  the  root  of  which  is  highly 
prized  by  the  Indians  as  an  article  of 
food.  As  the  root  is  very  small,  it  re- 
quires much  labor  to  gather  a  bagful, 
which  commands  the  price  of  a  horse. 
The  plant  was  observed  in  use  among  the 
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natives  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  its  sup- 
posed name  was  obtained  from  Lewirs 
manuscript  by  Pursh,  who  gives  it  as 
spatlam  ( *  *  Spatlum  A  boriginoranC ' ).  The 
name,  wnicn  is  Salishan,  is  here  a  mis- 
application, since  spatKim  in  the  Comox 
dialect  (spatliim  in  the  KwantUn)  is 
the  name  for  tobacco.  (w.  b.  g.) 

SpatsaUt  {Spatsa'tU).  A  Bellacoola 
band  at  Talio  (q.  v. ),  Brit  Col. — Boas  in 
7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Spatinm  (contracted  from  Spa^ptssrif 
'little  Indian  hemp  place').  A  village 
of  the  Spences  Bridge  band  of  Ntlakyap- 
amuk  on  the  s.  side  of  Thompson  r.,  35 
m.  above  Lytton,  Brit  Col.  (Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mu8.  Nat  Hist,  ii,  173, 1900).  Pop. 
136  in  1901. 

ApapUim.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  S68,  1897  (miflprint). 

rhv./U4«»» — nni-T/^iit  In  »op.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 

Ind.   Aff.,  196,    1886. 


Opa'ptoBn.— Hill-Tout  In  Rei  _ 
4,  1899.  B-pap-ttin.— Can.  Ind, 
-       •     -IWd., 


Bpataim.— Ibid.,  419, 1898.  BpatsoBL-^^eit,  op.  cit! 
Spear.  See  Lance, 
Spearheadi.  See  Arrowheads, 
Spemioalawba  (*High  Horn,'  from 
gpHmUkj  *high';  the  common  spelling  of 
tne  name).  A  Shawnee  chief,  known  to 
the  whites  as  Captain  James  Logan.  His 
mother  was  Tecumtha's  (Tecumseh's)  sis- 
ter. When  a  boy,  in  1 786,  he  was  captured 
by  Gen.  Logan,  of  Kentucky,  while  the 
latter  was  onan  expedition  against  theOhio 
tribes.  The  general  took  the  boy  into 
his  own  family,  sent  him  to  school,  gave 
him  his  own  name,  and  then  sent  him 
back  to  his  tribe.  The  result  was  that 
Logan  thenceforth  was  the  firm  friend  of 
the  whites.  He  afterward  married  an 
Indian  woman,  who,  like  himself,  had 
been  taken  under  similar  conditions  and 
resided  with  the  family  of  Col.  Hardin, 
of  Kentucky,  for  several  years.  He  en- 
deavored unsuccessfully  to  dissuade 
Tecumtha  from  hostilities,  and  in  the 
War  of  1812  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans,  doing  good  service  as  a  scout 
and  spy  in  the  Ohio  re^on.  His  good 
faith  having  been  called  mto  question  on 
one  occasion  when  his  party  had  retreated 
before  a  superior  force,  he  determined  to 
prove  his  loyalty,  and  setting  out  with 
two  Indian  companions  down  the  Mau- 
mee  r.,  encountered  near  the  rapids  the 
British  Captain  Elliot  with  5  Indians, 
who  claimed  Logan's  party  as  prisoners. 
Watching  an  opportunity,  Lo^em's  men 
attacked  the  others,  killing  Elliot  and 
twoof  his  Indians,  but  with  tne  dangerous 
wounding  of  Logan  and  one  of  his  men. 
Taking  their  enemies'  horses,  they  made 
their  way  to  the  camp  of  the  American 
General  Winchester,  where  Logan  died 
two  days  after,  Nov.  24,  1812.  He  was 
buried  with  the  honors  due  his  rank  and 
received  warm  eulogies  from  Gen.  Win- 
chester and  Maj.  Hardin.  In  person  he 
is  described  as  of  fine  physique,  with 
features  expressive  of   courage,  intelli- 


gence, good  humor,  and  dnoerity.  His 
usual  residence  was  at  the  Shawnee  town 
of  WajMtkoreta,  Ohio.  Logansport,  Ind. , 
takes  its  name  from  him.  His  name 
occurs  also  as  Spamagelabe.        (  j.  m.  ) 

SpenoM  Bridffa  Band.  One  of  4  subdi- 
visions of  Ntlakyapamok  occupying  the 
banks  of  Thompson  r.,  Brit  Col.,  from 
about  8  m.  below  Spences  Bridge  nearly 
to  Ashcroft. — ^Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist,  II,  170,  1900. 
Vkamtoi'BKmvz.— Telt,  op.  dt  ('people  of  the 
entrance';  more  strictly  applied  to  the  Indiana 
immediately  about  Spences  Bridge). 

Spia.     The  extmct  Hawk  clan  of  Sia 

Enlo,  N.  Mex. 
-hino.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr..  ix.  S61.  1896 
lo— 'people*). 
Spiehehat  A  tribe  or  village  formerly 
in  tne  countrv  between  Matagorda  bay 
and  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Texas.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  Joutel 
in  1687  by  the  Ebahamo,  a  tribe  probably 
closely  affiliated  with  the  Karankawa, 
which  dwelt  in  this  region.  See  Gatschet, 
Karankawa  Inds.,  PeabodyMus.  Papers, 
I,  23.  35,  1891.  (a.  c.  p.) 

Sspioheates.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  271,  1723.  Bpi- 
•heats.-^oatel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
1, 1S7, 1846.  8pidi«ets.~Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix, 
New  France,  iv,  78,  1870.  Bniehahat.— Joutel 
(1687)  in  Margry,  D^.,  m,  288,  im 

Spike-bnok  Town.    A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Hiwassee  r.,  at  or  near  the 

£»resent  Hayesville,  Clay  co.,  N.  C. 
piln  Buoktown.— Royce  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1887. 

Spine-baek  Stonei.  A  descriptive  term 
for  a  number  of  objects  of  stone,  the  use 
of  which  is  problematical.  They  are 
sofbewhat     related 


-^.tx^i'iHiiMMpyfciA.iy;i»»T;: 
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in  their  form  to  the 
pierced  tablets  and 
the  boat -shaped 
stones  (q.  v.),  and 
have  two  perfora- 
tions for  attach- 
ment or  suspension. 
14 early  all  are  made 
of  slate,  and  are 
neatly  shaped  and  polished.  In  len^ 
they  vary  from  4  to  6  in.  The  under  side 
is  flattish  and  the  ends  are  unequal,  one 
being  pointed  and  the  other  blunt  and 
often  sloping  upward,  while  the  convex 
back  rises  into  a  somewhat  pronounced 
knob,  or  spine,  which  is  doubtless  remi- 
niscent of  some  characteristic  animal 
feature.  These  interesting  objects  are 
suggestive  of  the  small  carvings  represent- 
ing the  spine  back  whale  found  in  ancient 
graves  of  California.  See  Problematical 
objects.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Spinning.  See  Weaving, 
Spirit  Walker.  A  chief  of  the  Wahpeton 
Sioux,  born  at  Lacquiparle,  Minn.,  about 
1795.  He  was  early  converted  to  Christi- 
anity and  was  friendly  in  the  Sioux  out- 
break of  1862,  but  fled  to  Dakota  aft«r 
the  defeat  of  Little  Crow.    Mrs  Marble, 
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the  Spirit  Lake  captive  of  1857,  was  res- 
cued by  Grayfootand  Sounding  Heavens, 
sons  of  Spirit  Walker.  (d.  b.) 

Spitotha.  One  of  the  5  original  divisions 
or  bands  of  the  Shawnee  (w.  H.  Shaw- 
nee ui  Gulf  States  Hist.  Ma^.,  1,415, 1903). 
Evidently  distinct  from  Kispokotha,  but 
probably  the  same  as  Me<)uachake,  q.  v. 

Spokan.  A  name  applied  to  several 
small  bodies  of  Salish  on  and  near  Spo- 
kane r.,  N.  B.  Wash.  According  to  Gibbs 
the  name  was  originally  employed  bv  the 
Skitswish  to  designate  a  band  at  the  forks 
of  thie  river,  called  also  Smahoomenaish. 
By  the  whites  it  was  extended  to  cover 
several  nearly  allied  divisions,  which 
Gibbs  enumerates  as  follows:  Sin-slik- 
hoo-ish,  Sintootoolish,  Sma-hoo-men-a- 
ish  (Spokenish),  Skai-schil-t'nish,  Ske- 
chei-a-mouse,  Schu-el-stish,  Sin-poil- 
schne,  Sin-shee-lish.  The  last  two  were 
claimed  by  the  Okinagan  also.  All  of 
them  are  now  held  to  be  separate  divi- 
sions and  not  bands  of  one  tribe.  The. 
population  was  estimated  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1805  at  600  in  30  houses,  and  by 
Gibbs  in  1853  at  450.  In  1908  there  were 
301  •* Lower  Spokan''  and  238  "Upper 
Spokan"  under  Ck)lville  agency,  Wasn., 
and  95  Spokan  on  Coeur  d'Al^e  res., 
Idaho;  total,  634.  In  1909  the  entire 
number  of  Spokan  in  Washington  was 
509,  while  those  in  Idaho  numMred  104. 
Flat  Head*.— I>art  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  216, 1851  (so 
called  because  their  heads  were  left  in  the  natural 
state.  (See  FkUheads.)  Lar-li-«-lo.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  i,  map,  1814.  Lartielo.— Ibid.,  ll, 
475. 1814.  Lar-ti-e-to's  Hation.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  vi,  119. 1905.  Ko-oom-ap-oe-lox.— Suck- 
ley  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  800, 1865.  BUst  sx^ta^t- 
lini.— GatAchet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Okinagan  name 
for  the  Lower  Spokan  at  Little  Spokane  Falls; 
= '  people  with  bad  heads ' ).  Bar-lia-lo.— Gibbs  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  417.  1856  (theLar-ti-e-lo  of 
Lewis  and  Clark).  8ia-«e-fno-meii-ah.— Winans 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  28.  1870  (applied  here  to  the 
Upper  Spokan).  8in-na-ma-muia.— Oibbs  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  418,  1855.  Sin-hn.— Morgan,  Con- 
sang,  and  Amn..  290,  1871  ('people  wearing  red 
paint  on  their  ciieeks':  own  name).  Binhumaa- 
lah.— Schoolcraft,  lud.  Tribes,  iii,  632,  1858. 
Biakoman.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep..  l,  414, 1856 
(Kutenai  name).  Binkomaaa.— Gatschet,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  (Pend  d'Oreille  [Kalispel]  name).  Bka- 
moy-Bum-aoha.— Ross,  Adventures,  289,  1849  (Ku- 
tenai name).  Bma-hoo-mea-a-iah. — Gibbs  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  414, 1855  (=i Spokan  proper).  Baxii- 
Biiaa.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Okinagan  name 
for  Upper  Spokan).  Bpogaas.— Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  76,  30tn  ConK. ,  Ist  pess. ,  10, 1848.  Bpokaias.— 
McVickar,  Exped.  Lewis  and  Clark,  ii,  886.  note, 
1842(probably  used  for  Spokan  proper).  Bpokan.— 
Parker,  Journal,  292,  1840.  Spokane. -Ibid..  292. 
Bpo-kahmiih.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  429, 
1854.  Bpokehaiah.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
I.  414,  1855.  Bpokeia.— Parker,  op.  cit,  286.  Bpo- 
keaa.— Robertson,  Oregon,  129,  1846.  Bpo-Uh- 
niah.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  428. 1854.  Bpo- 
kineith.— Winans,  ibid.,  22, 1870.  Bpokinat.-^ohn- 
son  and  Winter,  Rocky  Mts.,  84,  1846.    Bpoko- 

miah Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782.  1896. 

Bpuka'n.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Klamath  and 
Modoc  name).  TsakaitsetUaa.— Domenech,  Des- 
erts, 1,  444.  1860.  TsakaitiitliB.— Hale  in  U.  S. 
Ezpl.  Exped. ,  VI,  206, 569, 1846.  Upper  Bpokanea  .— 
Winans  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  23, 1870  (applies  to  Spo- 
kan proper).  Ziagomeaet.— De  Smet,  Oregon 
Miss.,  106, 1847. 


Spookow.  A  Chumashan  villas  former- 
ly on  the  beach  n.  of  8an  Buenaventura 
mission,  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 

Spools.  Small  prehistoric  objects  some- 
what resembling  spools,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  unknown.  They  are  nearly  cy- 
lindrical, with  incurved  sides,  perforated 
lengthwise  at  the  center,  and  are  made  in 
most  cases  of  sandstone,  a  few  specimens 
being  of  baked 
clay.  Their 
length  varies 
from  1  to  2}  in. 
and  their  diam- 
eter rarely  ex- 
ceeds 2  in.  The 
surface  is  al- 
ways covered   ^ ^     /       . 

with  incised.  ^^^^^  •^-"'  °-o  <•=«*'«> 
lines  arranged  in  what  is  apparently  in- 
tended for  a  definite  order  or  design,  but 
no  two  are  alike.  They  are  not  numer- 
ous, and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  from 
Roes  CO.,  Ohio,  all  are  from  counties  bor- 
dering the  Ohio  r.  between  the  Big  Sandy 
and  the  Miami.  Consult  Fowke,  Archseol. 
Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Moorehead,  Prehist.  Im- 
pl8.,1900;  Squierand  Davis,  Ancient  Mon- 
uments, 1848;  Thruston,  Antiq.  of  Tenn., 
1897.  (n.  P.) 

Spoon  de  Kanry.    See  Dekaury,  C/ioukeka. 

Spoons  and  Ladles.  Uten£^ils  for  carry- 
ing liquid  food  or  water  to  the  mouth  or 
from  one  vessel  to  another  were  found 
among  all  tribes  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  made  of  a  wide  variety  of 
materials,  as  stone,  shell,  bone,  horn, 
antler,  ivory,  wood,  gourd,  bark,  basket- 
ry, and  pottery  were  employed.  In  size 
they  exceeded  European  utensils  of  this 
class.  Beverley  ( Hist  Va. ,  154, 1 722)  thus 
refers  to  them:  **The  spoons  which  they 
eat  with,  do  generally  hold  half  a  pint;  and 
they  lau^h  at  the  English  for  using  small 
ones,  which  they  must  be  forced  to  carry 
so  often  to  their  mouths,  that  their  arms 
are  in  danger  of  being  tired,  before  their 
Belly." 

The  animals  supplying  the  most  mate- 
rials for  spoons,  dippers,  and  ladles  were 
the  mountain  sheep  and  mountain  goat. 
All  the  tribes  living  in  the  habitat  of 
these  animals  utilized  their  horns  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  manufactured  products 
were  distributed  widely  in  trade  among 
neighboring  tribes.  Specimens  have  been 
gathered  among  the  Pueblos,  Havasupai, 
Ute,  Cheyenne,  and  Sioux,  the  Salishan 
and  northern  Algonquian  tribes,  and  the 
N.  W.  Coast  and  Athapascan  tribes. 
Among  the  southern  Rocky  Mountain  In- 
dians these  utensils  were  rude,  but  the 
northern  tribes  made  them  works  of  art, 
softening  the  horn  and  bending  and 
shaping  it  over  forms  by  means  of  heat, 
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and  carvine  and  inlaying  the  material 
with  great  skill.  Spoons  were  also  made 
from  the  boms  of  the  buffalo.  After 
cattle  were  introduced  their  boms  were 
substituted,  especially  amone  the  Plains 
tribes,  for  those  of  the  disappearing 
wild  animals. 

Antler  spoons. — A  few  tribes  of  n.  Cali- 
fornia and  Columbia  r.  used  spoons  made 
of  antler.  The  Hupa  spoons  are  charac- 
teristic and  well  made,  and  men's  and 
women's  spoons  are  of  different  shapes. 
The  Eskimo  sometimes  made  small  spoons 
from  antler,  and  in  rare  cases  employed 
bone  or  ivory,  though  these  materials 
are  hard  to  work.  Some  of  their  fat- 
scrapers  resemble  spoons,  and  they  used 
narrow  bowl  spoons  as  marrow  extractors. 

Wooden  spoonsand  ladles.  — The  majority 
of  spoons,  dippers,  and  ladles  were  made 
of  wood.  The  Eskimo  and  northern 
Athapascan  tribes  produced  a  variety  of 
such  utensils  that  exhibited  some  d^ree 
of  art;  but  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast 
and  of  s.  Alaska  surpassed  all  others  in  the 
variety,  grace  of  form,  and  decoration  of 
these  as  well  as  other  domestic  objects. 
The  tribes  of  the  8.  W.  utilized  wood  to 
some  extent  for  spoons  and  ladles,  but 
these  were  always  rude  and  were  gen- 
erally fashioned  from  knots.  There  is 
remarkable  uniformity  in  the  shape  of 
utensils  of  this  class  among  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  Indians  from  New  York  to 
Florida.  They  all  had  the  pointed  bowl, 
a  form  which  occurs  in  no  other  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Gourds, — The  gourd,  like  the  decayed 
knot,  is  a  natural  dipping  instrament,  and 
its  use  as  such  reaaily  suggested  itself. 
Gourds  were  extensively  used  and  their 
forms  were  often  repeated  in  pottery. 

Shell  spoons  and  dippers. — Wherever 
shells  were  available  they  were  used  in 
their  natural  form  as  dippers  and  were 
wrought  into  spoons.  Spoons  of  shell, 
artistically  worked,  have  been  found  in 
the  mounds  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Ohio. 

Pottery  ladles  and  spoons. — Numerous 
objects  of  this  class  are  found  on  the  an- 
cient sites  of  pottery-making  tribes,  and 
the  Pueblo  Indians,  especially  the  Hopi, 
still  manufacture  them  in  great  variety. 
In  general  the  spoons  follow  the  older 
elliptic  shallow  forms  cut  from  jjourds, 
while  the  dippers  are  characteristic,  hav- 
ing a  tubular  or  trough-like  handle  and 
an  ample  bowl,  the  latter  sometimes 
saucer-shaped,  but  generally  of  the  form 
of  a  small  food  bowl.  The  handles  are 
often  decorated  with  bands  or  short  lines 
of  color,  and  the  terminal  end  is  f  requentl  v 
modeled  in  the  form  of  an  animars  head. 
Cups  with  a  small  loop  handle  were 
ana  are  common  among  the  Hopi.  See 
Receptacles.  ( w.  h  . ) 


Spotted  Arm.  An  influential  Winne- 
bago chief,  bom  about  1772,  knownamong 
his  tribesmen  as  Manahketshumpkaw, 
and  sometimes  called  Broken  Arm  by  the 
whites,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
severely  wounded  in  the  arm  at  the  siege 
of  Ft  Meigs  in  1813,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself.  It  was  his  custom  in 
after  years  to  paint  the  scar  in  represen- 
tation of  a  fresh  wound.  Spotted  Arm 
was  a  signer  of  the  Green  Bay  treaty  in 
1828,  and  during  the  Black  Hawk  war  in 
1832  he  was  one  of  three  important  head- 
men held  by  the  whites  as  hostages  for 
the  good  tiehavior  of  the  Winnebago. 
He  is  described  as  having  been  stoop- 
shouldered  and  ill-shaped,  but  as  posseee- 
in^  a  mild  and  agreeable  temperament 
His  village,  known  as  Spotted  Arm's 
village,  was  situated  near  the  present 
Exeter,  Green  co.,  Wis.  He  died  a  few 
years  after  the  Black  Hawk  war,  having 
removed  with  his  people  to  their  new 
.lands  beyond  the  Mississippi  after  the 
Rock  Island  treaty  of  1832.  See  Wis. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VIII,  1879;  x,  1888. 

Spotted  Tail  (Sinte-galeshka).  A  Bral^ 
Teton  Sioux  chief,  bom  about  1833  near 
Ft  Laramie,  Wyo.  He  was  not  a  chief 
by  birth,  but  rose  by  dint  of  his  fighting 
qualities.  He  won  his  wife  in  a  duel  with 
a  subchief  and  proved  his  prowess  in  bat- 
tle, so  that  when  the  head  chief  died  the 
tribe  passed  over  the  hereditary  claimant 
and  aspirants  of  riper  years  and  experi- 
ence in  favor  of  the  young  warrior.  He  had 
borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  destrac- 
tion  of  Lieut.  Grattan*s  detachment  in 
1854  when  it  entered  the  Brul^  camp  to  ar- 
rest an  Indian  who  had  taken  an  old  cow 
abandoned  bv  some  emigrants,  and  in  the 
subsequent  depredations  on  the  Oregon 
trail.  After  signal  punishment  was  in- 
flicted on  the  tribe  by  Gen.  Hamey  at  Ash 
Hollow,  w.  Nebr.,  Spotted  Tail  and  two 
others  of  the  murderers,  whose  surrender 
was  demanded,  surprised  the  soldiers  at 
Ft  Laramie  by  marching  in,  arrayed  in 
war  dress  and  chanting  their  death  songs, 
to  give  themselves  up  in  order  that 
the  tribe  might  be  spared.  He  regained 
his  freedom  and  was  chief  of  the  Lower 
Bruits  in  1866,  when  commissioners 
treated  with  the  Sioux  for  a  right  of  way 
through  Montana,  and  was  in  favor  of  the 
treatj^,  though  neither  he  nor  any  other 
prominent  chief  signed,  while  Red  Cloud, 
the  Oglala  chief,  Ted  the  partv  that  op- 
posed the  cession  of  the  overland  route 
to  the  Montana  mines.  With  the  other 
chiefs  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Apr.  29, 
1868,  accepting  for  the  Teton  a  reserva- 
tion embracing  all  the  present  South  Da- 
kota w.  of  Missouri  r.,  and  assenting  to 
the  construction  of  a  railroad,  the  Gov- 
ernment acknowledging  as  unceded  In- 
dian territory  the  sections  of  Wyoming 
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and  Montana  n.  of  the  North  Platte  as 
far  w.  as  Bighorn  mts.  and  abandoning 
the  road  to  the  mines,  with  Ft  Phil. 
Kearny,  where  the  massacre  of  Lieut. 
Col.  William  J.  Fetterman's  command 
had  occurred  on  Dec.  21,  1866,  and  Ft 


SPOTTED  TAIL 

Reno  near  the  head  of  Powder  r.     When 

fold  was  discovered  in  the  Black  hills, 
potted  Tail  and  Red  Cloud,  who  were 
recognized  as  the  chiefs  at  the  respective 
agencies  called  by  their  names,  arranged 
to  go  to  Washington  to  negotiate  a  sale  of 
the  mineral  rights;  and  thoroughly  to  in- 
form himself  of  the  value  of  the  minerals, 
Spotted  Tail  visited  the  hills,  hung  around 
the  camps  of  the  prospectors,  listened  to 
their  talk,  and  conceived  the  idea  there- 
from that  the  mines  were  immensely 
valuable.  Under  the  treaty  of  1868  the 
chiefs  could  not  make  treaties  for  sale  of 
lands,  hence  commissioners  were  sent  to 
the  Indians,  finding  that  Spotted  Tail  had 
raised  the  Indian  expectations  so  high 
that  sixty  million  dollars  were  demanded 
for  the  concession.  The  Government 
could  not  agree  to  this,  hence  no  treaty 
was  made  that  year,  and  miners  were 

Esrmitted  by  the  troops  to  pass  into  the 
lack  hills  without  hindrance.  Then 
all  the  young  men  on  the  reservationa 
joined  the  hostiles.  Red  Cloud  was  sus- 
pected of  disloyalty,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  campaign  that  followed  the  Custer 
disaster  in  1876,  Spotted  Tail  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  all  the  Indians  at  both 
agencies,  and  negotiated  the  settlement 
by  which  his  nephew.  Crazy  Horse,  came 


in  from  Powder  r.  and  surrendered  in  the 
spring  of  1877.  Spotted  Tail  was  killed 
near  Rosebud  agency,  S.  Dak.,  Aug.  6, 
1881,  by  a  tribesman  named  Crow  D(^. 
The  facts  relating  to  the  killing  are  in 
dispute,  but  there  is  not  much  question 
that  Spotted  Tail,  at  the  time,  was  leading 
a  hostile  party  against  Crow  Do^,  who 
deemed  his  life  in  peril  and  shot  in  self- 
defense.  (F.  H.     D.  B.) 

Spring  Frog.    See  Tooantuh, 

Spring  Garden  Town.  A  former  town  in 
the  Seminole  country,  settled  by  Yuchi 
under  chief  Billv|  situated  above  L. 
Geoi^je,  Fla. — Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  308,  1822. 

Spring  Place.  A  Cherokee  mission  sta- 
tion established  by  the  Moravians  Steiner 
and  Byhan,  in  1801,  in  Murray  co.,  n.  w. 
Ga.,  and  continued  in  operation  until  the 
extension  of  the  Georgia  laws  over  the 
Cherokee  territory  in  1834.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Spmoe-tree  Home.  A  ruined  cliff- 
dwelling,  situated  in  the  Mesa  Verde 
Nationiu  Park,  about  25  m.  from  Mancos, 
Colo.  Next  to  Cliff  Palace,  this  ruin  is 
the  largest  cliff-house  in  Colorado.  It 
occupies  a  great  natural  cave  in  the  e. 
wall  of  Spruce-tree  canyon,  a  branch  of 
Navaho  canyon,  and  receives  its  name 
from  a  lar^e  spruce  tree  that  formerly 
stood  near  by.  The  curved  front  wall  of 
the  structure  measures  218  ft  long;  the 
breailth  of  the  ruin  is  89  ft,  and  its  longest 
axis  is  about  n.  and  s.  This  ruin  has  114 
secular  rooms,  8  subterranean  kivas,  and  a 
roofless  kiva  sometimes  called  a  warriors' 
room.  Many  of  the  dwelling  chambers 
are  3  stories  high,  several  filling  the  inter- 
val from  the  floor  to  the  roof  of  the  cave. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  population  of 
Spruce-tree  House  was  350.  The  period 
of  occupancy  and  the  causes  of  depopula- 
tion are  unknown,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  buildings  are  prehistoric. 

The  kivas  of  Spruce- tree  House  as  a 
rule  are  ananged  at  equal  distances  along 
the  front  of  the  cave;  they  average  about 
15  ft  in  diameter.  They  are  circular  or 
oval  in  form,  and  subterranean  in  posi- 
tion, their  tops  being  level  with  theadjoin- 
ing  plazas.  Entrance  to  kivas  was  gained 
probably  by  means  of  notched  logs  or 
ladders  through  hatchways  in  the  roofs. 
There  were  also  subterranean  passageways 
communicating  with  neighboring  plazas 
or  rooms.  Each  kiva  has  a  ventilator  by 
which  fresh  air  is  introduced  and  dis- 
tributed at  the  floor  level,  a  central  fire- 
place, and  a  small  symbolic  opening,  or 
gipapu,  in  the  floor,  representing  the  en- 
trance into  the  underworld.  The  roof 
is  elaborately  constructed  in  vaulted  form, 
its  beams  being  placed  crosswise,  the 
outer  ones  resting  on  six  vertical  pilasters, 
or  pedestals,  supported  by  a  banquette 
surrounding  the  room  ana  raised  about 
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3  ft  from  the  floor.  The  roof  covering  is 
cedar  bast,  and  clay  hardened  by  stamping. 

The  dwelling  rooms  are  circular,  rec- 
tangular, and  triangular  in  form,  arranged 
in  rows  or  clusters  near  the  kivas,  gen- 
erally inclosing  plazas  or  dance  places. 
Some  of  the  rooms  have  fireplaces,  doors, 
windows,  and  plastered  floors.  The  roofs 
of  several  rooms  are  as  well  preserved  as 
when  first  constructed.  In  the  rear  of 
the  dwelling  rooms  are  found  storage 
places  and  granaries.  Some  of  these  back 
rooms  had  their  entrances  closed  and 
sealed,  and  were  used  as  ossuaries,  or 
intramural  receptacles  for  the  dead,  while 
the  village  was  inhabited.  In  addition 
to  the  kivas  there  are  two  other  rooms 
that  may  have  served  for  ceremonial  pur- 
poses; these  have  no  pedestals  or  roof 
supports,  and  are  not  subterranean. 
The  walls  of  both  the  kivas  and  the 
dwelling:  rooms  are  plastered,  and  deco- 
rated with  colored  designs,  among  the  lat- 
ter being  representations  of  birds,  moun- 
tain-sheep, butterflies,  and  rain-clouds. 

In  the  rear  of  the  ruin  there  are  two 
large  open  spaces  inclosed  bv  walls  of 
buildings.  These  are  dark,  and  the  floors 
were  covered  with  debris  containing  many 
relics  of  the  former  inhabitants.  A  well- 
preserved  mummy  of  an  adult  wrapped  in 
cloth,  in  a  sitting  position,  with  knees 
brought  to  the  chin,  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  this  debris.  There  are  also  frag- 
ments of  calcined  human  bones,  indicating 
cremation.  Three  infants  partially  mum- 
mified and  the  skeleton  of  an  adult  were 
buried  under  the  floor  of  one  of  the 
rooms.  From  the  position  of  the  skele- 
tons it  is  supposed  that  intramural  in- 
terments were  made  at  different  periods. 
Beautiful  specimens  of  black-and-white 
pottery,  fine  cloth  made  of  agave  and 
cotton  fibers,  basketry,  lignite  gorgets, 


priat«  explanations  of  doubtful  structurefl 
provided.  There  are  several  fine  groups 
of  pictographs  and  two  ancient  Rtairways 
cut  into  the  cliffs  in  its  vicinity. 


6PRUCE-TREE   HOUSE,  BEFORE   REPAIR 

and  stone  and  wooden  objects  have  been 
found.  The  rooms  of  Spruce-tree  House 
were  cleaned  out  and  their  fallen  walls 
repaired  under  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  1908.  All  the  rooms 
were  numbered  and  labeled,  and  appro- 


8PRUCE-TRE&  HOU8E«  AFTER   REPAIR,  1908 

Ck)nsult  Birdsall  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog. 
Soc.,  XXIII,  no.  4, 684, 1891;  Chapin  in  Ap- 
palachia,  May,  1890;  Fewkes,  (1)  Antiq. 
Mesa  Verde  Nat.  Park,  Bull.  41,  B.  A.  E., 
1909;  (2)  Report  to  Sec.  Int,  1909;  H.  R. 
Rep.  3703,  68th  Cong.,  3d  sees.,  1905; 
Nordenskiold,  Cliff  Dwellers  of  Mesa 
Verde,  1893.  (j.  w.  f.) 

Spnkpnkolemk  (Spugpugd^lEmQ),  A 
band  of  the  Nuhalk,  a  subdivision  of  the 
Bellacoola  on  the  coast  of  British  Colum- 
bia. 

lUaakyiUti.— Boas  In  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
8, 1891  (secret  society  name).  BpoQpuQo'lEmQ.— 
Ibid. 

Spatuishkeni  ('at  the  diving  place'). 
A  Modoc  settlement  or  camping  place  on 
Lower  Klamath  lake,  N.  Cal.  So  called 
because  frequented  by  young  men  for  the 
purpose  of  plun^ng  into  the  water  as  a 
part  of  their  initiation  ceremonies. 
Bpntaishxe'ni.-^atschet  in  Ck>nt.  N.  A.  EthnoL, 
II,  pt.  I,  xxxil,  1890. 

8puMnm(*littleflat'— Teit).  Thenear- 
est  to  the  sea  of  the  important  towns  of 
the  Ntlakyapamuk,  lying  on  the  w.  side 
of  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  9  m.  above  Yale, 
2  m.  below  Spuzzum  station,  Canadian 
Pacific  R.  R.,  and  110  m.  from  the  Pacific. 
Pop.  166  in  1909. 

Opu'ium.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can..  5, 
1899.    Bpo'sdm.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Nat.  Hist,  il, 

169. 1900.  Bpunum.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  196, 1885  (mis- 
print). Bpu'sum.— Hill-Tout,  op.  cit.  Bjpussam.  — 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  269,  1889.    Bpuizum.— Ibid.,  pt.  Ii, 

164. 1901. 

Sqnaonm.  A  band  of  Salish,  probably 
of  the  Ntlakyapamuk,  in  British  Colum- 
bia.—Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  79,  1878. 

Squam.  A  yellow  oilskin  hat  worn  by 
sailors  and  fishermen  ( Stand.  Diet. ,  1895 ) , 
from  Anniaquam,  the  name  of  a  village 
in  Essex  co.,  Mass.  One  of  the  tradi- 
tional significations  of  this  name  is  'top  of 
a  rock,*  for  which  Eliot  gives,  in  the  Mas- 
sachuset  dialect  of  Algonquian,  yxmash- 
quompskqut  (quoted  by  Trumbull,  Natick 
Diet.  181,  1903),  the  first  component  of 
which  is  wanashquCf  'on  the  top  of,'  the 
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second  ompsq,  *rock' ;  the  tU  is  locative. 
There  is  also  a  squam  duck.     (  a.  f.  c. ) 

Sqnam.  One  of  the  aboriginal  divisions 
of  Nantucket  id.,  Mass.— Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  111,25-26,  1815. 

Bqaamish.  The  name  ffiven  by  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  that  portion  of  the  Squawmish  living 
on  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  31  in  1909. 
Bhw-aw-miah.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  276, 1894  (probably 
amisprint)  Skw-amish.— Ibid..358,1896.  Bkwaw- 
miah.— Ibid., 806, 1879.    Bquamuh.— Ibid.,  195, 1885. 

Bqnamieot.  A  part  of  the  Pennacook 
confederacy,  called  a  tribe,  which  formerly 
lived  on  Exeter  r.,  probably  about  the 
present  site  of  Exeter,  Rockingham  co., 
N.  H.— Potter  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
v,  222,  1856. 

Sqnando.  An  Abnak  i  sachem  of  the  So- 
koki,  known  generally  as  the  **  Sagamore 
of  Saco."  He  was  credited  with  see- 
ing visions  and  was  called  by  Mather  **a 
strange,  enthusiastical  sagamore."  His 
wife  and  child  had  been  insulted  by  the 
English,  and  he  took  part  in  the  war  of 
1675-76  and  in  the  burning  of  Saco.  He 
signed  the  treaty  of  Cocheco.     (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Bquaxmaroo  ( Yakima:  Skwdndndj  'whirl- 
poor).  A  body  of  Indians,  numbering 
120  persons,  found  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  1805  on  Cataract  r.,  Wash.,  n.  of  the 
Big  Narrows.  According  to  Mooney  they 
are  a  division  of  the  Pisquows,  and  their 
Yakima  name  refers  strictly  to  a  point  on 
Yakinqa  r.  about  opposite  the  entrance 
to  Selah  cr.,  their  village  being  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  river.  The  same  authority 
states  also  that  they  may  possibly  speak 
the  language  of  the  Atanumlema,  a  neigh- 
boring Shahaptian  tribe. 
Lower  xakima.~T,« wis  and  Clark  quoted  by  Gibbs 
in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  l,  417.  1855.  Bkwa'niiOi.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  786, 1896.  Bpear- 
marcMi.— Roberbson  (1846)  in  H.R.Ex.  Doc.  76, 80th 
Oon^.,  1st  sess..  9, 1848.  Bquam-a-oroM.— Lewiaand 
Clark  quoted  by  Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  460, 
1854.  E{qnam-a-roBs.— Lewia  and  Clark  quoted  bv 
Oibbs.  op.  cit.  Bquanriian-os.— Lewl8  and  Clark 
Exped.,  Coues  ed.,  958, 1893.  Bqoannaroot.— Lewis 
ana  Clark  Exped.,  Il,  595,  1817.  Bqaannor-oss.— 
Ibid.,  I,  map,  1817.  Bquaa-aon-ot.— Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  307, 1905. 

Sqnantersqnaih.  An  early  name  for  the 
SQuash,  the  latter  word  being  a  reduction 
of  the  longer  one;  spelled  also  **Bquon- 
tersquash."    See  Squash.        (a.  f.  c.) 

Bquanto.  A  Wampanoag  ( Drake,  Inds. 
of  N.  Am.,  69,  1880)  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  only  person  in  Patuzet  that 
escaped  the  plague  of  1619.  He  was 
a  fnend  of  the  English,  and  did  them 
much  service  besides  acting  as  interpreter 
and  guide,  though  he  seems  to  have  been 
also  at  one  time  the  agent  or  spy  of 
Caunbitant,  sachem  of  Mattapoi sett.  He 
died  at  Chatham  in  1622.  The  name 
Squanto  was  contracted  from  Tisquan- 
tum.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Sqaantum.  A  word  still  in  use  in  parts 
of  New  England  in  the  sense  of  a  merry- 
making, a  picnic,  a  shore  dinner,  a  good 


time,  a  high  old  time,  or  the  like.  Os- 
good (New  Eng.,  61,  1883)  states:  "The 
squantum  is  a  peculiar  institution  of  this 
island   [Nantucket],   being  an  informal 

Sicnic  on  the  beach  sands,  where  the 
inner  is  made  of  fish  and  other  spoils  of 
the  sea."  Bartlett  (Diet,  of  American- 
isms, 1877),  says,  "probably  from  Indian 
place-names  (squantum),  as  in  or  near 
Quincy,  Mass.'*  The  place  name  Squan- 
tum is  said  to  be  derived  from  Tisquan- 
tum,  or  Tasquantum,  the  appellation  of 
a  Massachusetts  Indian,  generally  known 
to  the  settlers  about  Plymouth  as  Squan- 
tum or  Squanto  (q.  v.).  In  all  probability 
the  word  goes  back  to  this  personal  name 
in  the  Massachuset  dialect  of  Algonquian, 
signifying  *door,*  'entrance,*  like  the  cog- 
nate Delaware  eshkande,  Chippewa  ish- 
kwandem^  Nipissing  ishJcwandem  or  ish- 
hwandf  and  Cree  iskwdlem.       (a.  f.  c.) 

Bqnash.  The  common  name  of  several 
species  of  the  genus  Cucurbiia.  These 
vegetables  were  cultivated  by  the  Algon- 
quian Indians  of  n.  b.  North  America  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  whites,  who  inher- 
ited both  thing  and  name.  Roger  Wil- 
liams fKey  to  Lang,  of  Amer.,  103, 1643) 
savs:  **A8kutfi8quash,  their  vine-apples, 
which  the  English  from  them  call 
squashes.^*  Josselyn  (N.  E.  Rarities,  57, 
lo72)apeak8ot  ^'squashes  .  .  .  more 
truly  squontersquasheSf  a  kind  of  melon, 
or  rather  gourd."  Wood  (N.  E.  Pros- 
pect, 761,  1634)  says  of  the  aborigines 
of  Massachusetts  that  "in  summer,  lyhen 
their  corne  is  spent,  'I^quontersquashes' 
is  their  best  brea<l,  a  fruit  like  a  young 
Pumpion."  Eliot  (1663)  in  his  Bible 
rend  ers  '  *  cucu  m  l)ers ' '  by  askoot-oBquashy 
which  is  the  Massachuset  form  of  the 
Narraganset  word  cited  bv  Williams. 
Squashes  were  so  spoken  of  by  the  In- 
dians because,  as  some  of  the  early  chroni- 
clers remarked,  "you  may  eat  them 
green,  and  never  after  they  are  ripe." 
y!«ilt*<cw^Mcw/i signifies  literally  *  vegetables 
eaten  green,'  inan.  pi.  of  asiutasq;  from 
the  root  ask  (1)  *to  be  green,'  (2)  *to  be 
raw,*  (3)  *to  be  immature.'  From  the 
squash  have  been  named:  Squash-beetle 
{Diabroiica  viUnta)^  squash-vine  borer 
( Trochilium  cucnrhitx)  ^squaah-buf;  (Armsa 
tristw)y  Hubbard  squash,  crookneck 
squash,  summer  squash,  winter  squash, 
squash  gourd,  squash  melon,  squash  vine, 
etc.  (a.  f.  c.    w.  r.  g.) 

Sqnaih.  A  name  mentioned  by  Buffon, 
and  by  Webster  on  the  authority  of  Gold- 
smith, as  that  of  the  brown  coati,  Nasua 
narica.  The  word  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Tupi  (South  American)  name  of  the  ani- 
mal, (w.  R.  o.) 

Sqnaw.  An  Indian  woman.  From 
Narraganset  aqtiaw,  probably  an  abbre- 
viation of  eskwawj  cognate  with  the 
Delaware  ochqueu,   the  Chippewa  iktoSf 
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the  Cree  ishvew,  etc.  As  a  term  for 
woman  squaw  has  been  carried  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  is  even  in  use  by  Indians 
on  the  reservations  of  the  W.,  who  have 
taken  it  from  the  whites.  After  the 
squaw  have  been  named:  Squawberry 
(the  partridge  berry),  squaw  bush  (in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  Chmtis  sto- 
lomfera,  C,  sericeay  and  C  canadensis)  ^ 
squaw  carpet  (a  California  name  of  Cea- 
nothus  prostratus)f  squaw  fish  (a  species  of 
fish  found  in  the  N.  W.),  squaw  flower 
( Trillium  erectuniy  called  also  squaw  root), 
squaw  man  (an  Indian  who  does  woman's 
work;  also  a  white  man  married  to  an  In- 
dian woman  and  living  with  her  people), 
squaw  mint  (the  American  pennyroyal), 
squawroot  (in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, Trillium  erecium^  the  black  and  the 
blue  cohosh,  Conopholis  americanay  and 
other  plants),  squaw  sachem  (a  term  in 
vogue  in  the  era  of  New  England  coloni- 
zation for  a  female  chief  among  the  In- 
dians), squaw  vine  (a  New  England  name 
for  the  partridge  berry),  squaw  weed 
(Brigeron  philadelphicum  and  Senecio  au- 
reus),  squaw  winter  (a  term  in  use  in  parts 
of  the  Canadian  N.  W.  to  designate  a 
mild  be^nning  of  winter).  A  species  of 
duck  (Sarelda  glacialis)  is  called  old 
squaw.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Sqnawkeag  ( *  red  earth  or  land.' — Hew- 
itt). A  tribe  or  band  formerly  occupying 
a  considerable  territory  on  both  banks  of 
Connecticut  r.,  in  Franklin  co.,  Mass. 
Their  principal  village,  of  the  same  name, 
was  near  the  present  Northfield.  Some 
of  them  were  still  there  in  1688. 
Boqnagkaeke.— Ck)urtland  (1688)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  in,  562,  1853.  Bqo&heaf.— Rowlandson 
(CO.  1676)  quoted  by  Drake,  Trag.  Wild.,  82, 1841. 


dquakeace.— Winthrop  (1664)  in  Mass.  j^ist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4tli  8.,  VI,  581.  1863.  Sqnakeayi.— Gookin 
(1674\  ibid.,  1st  8.,  1, 160, 1806  (misprint).    Saua- 


kheaf .— Pynchon  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist. 
XIII,  511, 1881.  Bquakheif— Writer  of  1676  quoted 
by  Drake.  Ind.  Chron.,  128,  1836.  Squakkeaff.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  iii,  81,  1848.  Bquawkeafue.— 
Hubbard  (1792)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  ii, 
80,  1810.  Bquawkheaff.— Sewall  (1688).  ibid.,  4th 
8.,  Viil,  519, 1868. 

Squawkihow  (the  Iroquois  adaptation  of 
Afuskwahif  the  Fox  name  for  themselves; 
the  m-sound  not  occurring  in  the  phonetic 
elementsof  the  Iroquois  tongues ;  tnere  was 
left  squawkief  commonly  pronounced 
skwahkiha  by  the  I  roq  uois.  The  significa- 
tion of  Mushvaki  is  *  red  earth,'  and  it  may 
have  been  originally  employed  in  contra- 
distinction to  Osauaki  or  Osawkiy  *  yellow 
earth,'  the  base  of  the  tribal  name  Sauk). 
A  colony  of  immigrant  and  captive  Fox 
Indians,  who  dwelt,  when  first  known, 
at  Gathtsegwarohare  (Gaghegwalahala, 
Cassawauloughly,  Graghaheywarahera, 
Gathseowalonare,  etc. ),  a  village  consist- 
ing of  about  25  cabins,  situated  on  the  s. 
side  of  Canaseraga  cr.,  2  m.  from  its  con- 
fluence with  Genesee  r.,  N.  Y.,  and  there- 


fore only  a  few  miles  s.  of  C^neseo  (Che- 
nussio),  the  principal  town  of  the  Seneca. 
With  its  extensive  fields  of  com,  and  gar- 
dens of  beans,  squashes,  and  tobacco,  it 
was  destroyed,  Sept.  14, 1779,  by  the  army 
of  Gen.  Sullivan.  The  importance  of 
this  colony  of  "Squ-agh-kie  Indians" 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  at  tlie 
Niagara  treaty  negotiated  by  Col.  Butler 
in  1776  they  **  figured  as  a  separate  na- 
tion." 

In  1652-63,  immediately  after  the  dis- 
persion and  political  extinction  of  the 
liurons,  the  Tionontati,  and  the  Neutrals 
in  1648-51^  the  Iroquois  while  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitive  remnants  of  these  people 
extended  their  western  sphere  of  action 
to  the  region  around  L.  Michigan.  The 
result  of  this  was  to  bring  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  Fox  (Muskwaki)  Indians 
amon^  others,  a  part  of  whom  later  be- 
came involved  in  war  with  the  French 
and  the  surrounding  tribes.  This  state 
of  affairs  brought  about  a  quasi-alliance 
between  the  isolated  Fox  tribe  and  the 
English,  and  the  allies  of  the  latter,  the 
Iroquois.  In  the  subsequent  struggle  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Indian  tribes 
under  their  protection  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Fox  tribe  on  the  other,  the  latter 
were  finally  overpowered  and  severely 
chastised.  *  *  The  destruction  of  two  Mas- 
coutin  and  Ottagamie  [Muskwaki]  vil- 
lages is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
which  induces  me  to  send  this  express 
canoe,"  wrote  Du  Buisson,  the  French 
commander  at  Detroit,  in  1712.  "Thev 
received  many  presents,"  he  continuea, 
*'and  some  belts  from  the  English,  to  de- 
stroy the  post  of  Ft  Pontchartrain  [De- 
troit], and  then  to  cut  our  throats  and 
those  of  our  allies,  particularly  the  Hu- 
rons  and  Ottawas,  residing  upon  Detroit 
r. ;  and  after  that  these  wretches  intended 
to  settle  among  the  English  and  devote 
themselves  to  their  service.  It  is  said 
that  the  band  of  Oninetonam  and  that 
of  Mucatemangona  have  been  received 
among  the  Iroquois  and  have  established 
a  village  upon  their  lands.  This  infor- 
mation has  been  brought  by  three  canoes 
of  Out^amis."  (Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  xvi, 
268, 1902. )  Some  time  in  the  80*s  Dr  M. 
H.  Mills  communicated  to  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y. )  Union  a  tradition  that  identifies 
the  "Squawkiehah  Indians"  with  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  (Conover,  Kanadesaga  and 
Geneva  MS.). 

There  are  many  references  showing 
conclusively  that  the  Iroquois  and  the 
Foxes  on  the  one  hand  were  makine 
common  cause  against  the  French  ana 
their  allies  on  the  other,  and  it  is  also 
learned  that  in  1741  the  Foxes  had  an 
understanding  with  the  Iroouois  that  if 
the  Foxes  should  be  compelled  to  leave 
their  villages,  they  could  find  a  safe  asy- 
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lum  among  the  Iroquois.  The  confused 
and  untrustworthy  statements  concern- 
ing the  Squawkihow  and  the  Missisauga 
(Twakanha)  Indians  made  by  David  Cu- 
sick  in  his  History  of  the  Six  Nations 
(1828)  have  misled  most  authors  who 
have  attempted  to  identify  the  Squawki- 
how. Thus,  Macauley  (Hist.  N.  Y.,  180, 
1829)  identifies  them  with  the  Shawnee, 
and  says  that  the  Squawkihow.  inhabited 
the  banks  of  Genesee  r.  before  the  Sen- 
eca and  the  Erie  possessed  the  country. 
In  Butler's  Niagara  treaty  with  various 
Indian  tribes  the  "Squaghkie"  Indians 
figured  as  a  separate  tribe,  as  above  men- 
tioned. 

For  16  m.  below.  Portage,  N.  Y.,  the 
channel  of  Grenesee  r.  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  gorge  whose  banks  in  some 
places  rise  nearly  700  ft,  and  in  the  town 
of  Leicester,  Livingston  co.,  the  stream 
breaks  forth  from  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain cliff.  This  opening  in  the  valley, 
forming  a  striking  feature  of  the  land- 
scapCj  was  called  by  the  Seneca  Indians 
Dayoitgao(2>eiat7^^'^o«*,  *there it  issues'). 
In  the  spring  of  1780,  Guy  Johnson,  in  as- 
signing the  dispersed  Iroquois  tribes  new 
homes,  placed  thedependentSquawkihow 
on  the  w.  side  of  Genesee  r.,  at  Dayoitgao, 
near  the  present  Mt  Morris,  and  it  is 
this  place  that  has  retained  the  name 
**Squawkie  Hill.''  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Bqn-ach-kie  Indians.— Harris  in  Buffalo  Hist.  Boc. 
iHib.,  VI.  431,  1903.  Squakiet.— Ibid.  Squatohe- 
fas.— Suliiyan's  Rep.  in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  againsl 
Six  Nations.  1779,  800, 1887.  8quateh<dcus.— Ibid., 
266.  Squawkey.— Proctor  (1791)  in  Archives  of 
Pa.,  2d  8.,  II,  472,  1890.  Squawkihowa.— Cusick, 
Hist.  Six  Nations.  20, 1828.  Tchonerafak.— Clark 
In  Cayuga  Co.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  no.  1, 62.1879  (Onon- 
daga name;  probably  from  a  suggested  erroneous 
identification). 

8qnaw-man.    See  Squaw. 

Sqnawmiflh.  A  Salishan  tribe  on  Howe 
sd.  and  Burrard  inlet,  n.  of  the  mouth  of 
Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col.  Their  former  villa^ 
communities  or  bands  were  Chakkai, 
Chalkunts,  Chants,  Chechelmen,  Che- 
chilkok,  Chekoalch.  Chewas,  Chiaka- 
mish,  Chichilek,  Cnimai,  Chukchukts, 
Ekuks,  Etleuk,  Hastings  Sawmill  In- 
dians, Helshen,  Homulchison,  Huikua- 
yaken,  Humelsom,  lalmuk,  Ik  wop- 
sum,  Itliok,  Kaayahunik,  Kaksine, 
Kapkapetlp,  Kauten,  Kekelun,  Kekios, 
Kekwaiakm,  Kelketos,  Ketlalsm,  Kiaken, 
Kicham,  Koalcha,  Koekoi,  Koikoi,  Kole- 
lakom,  Kompe,  Kotlskaim,  Kuakumchen, 
Kukutwom,  Kulaken,  Kulatsen,  Kwana- 
ken,  Kwichtenem,  Kwolan,  Male  (shared 
with  theMusqueam),  Mitlmetleleh,  Nku- 
kapenach,  Nkuoosai,   Nkuoukten,   Npa- 

?uk,  Npokwis,  Nthaich,  Papiak,  Poiam, 
okaiosum,  Sauktich,  Schilks,  Schink,  Se- 
lelot,  Shemps,  Shishaiokoi,  Siechem,  Ska- 
kaiek,  Skauishan,  Skeakunts,  Skeawatsut, 
Skelsh,  Sklau,  Skoachais,  Skumin,  Sku- 
tuksen,  Skwaius,  Slokoi,  Smelakoa,  Smok, 


Snauk,  Spapak,  Stamis,  Stetuk,  Stlaun, 
Stoktoks,  Stotoii,  Suntz,  Sutkel,  Swaiwi, 
Swiat,  Thetsaken,  Thetuksem,  Thetusum, 
Thotais,  Tktakai,  Tlakom,  Tlastlemauk, 
Tleatlum,  Toktakamai,  Tseklten,  Tumtls, 
Ulksin,  and  Yukuts.  There  were  a  few 
more  at  the  upper  end  of  Burrard  inlet 
Only  six  villages  are  now  inhabited: 
Burrard  Inlet,  No.  3  reserve.  False  Creek 
(see  Snauk),  Kapilano  (see  Homulchison 
Mission,  Burrard  inlet],  Seymour  Creek 
(seeChechilkok),  and  Squamish.  (Con- 
sult Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  B.  A.  A.  S.,  472-549, 
1900.)  The  total  population  of  the 
Squawmish  was  174  in  1909.  (j.  r.  s. ) 
Bkoomio.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
map,  1890.  Bk-qoi'mlo.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.,  ibid., 
.  10. 1889  (Comox  name).  8k  qo'mio.— Ibid.  Bkwa- 
mish.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabe.  Brit.  Col., 
119b,  1884.  Bqaamiihea.— Sage,  Rocky  Mtns.,  221, 
1846.  Bqaamitht— Brit.  Col.  Map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Vic- 
toria, 1872.  Bquawmisht— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  243. 
1862.  Bquohamiah.— Brit  Adm.  Chart,  no.  1917, 
Bxqomio.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  £..  1887. 

Sqnaw  Saohem  of  Pocasset    See  Wetamoo. 

Sqnawtiti.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  lower 
Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  between  Agassiz  and 
Hope.  Pop.  47  in  1909. 
Bqnatila.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  809,  1879.  Bquatitt.— 
Brit.  Col.  Map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872.  Squat- 
tata.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1889,  268,  1890.  Squawtaa.— 
Trutch,  Map  of  Brit.  Col.,  1870.  SquawtiU.— 
Can.  Ind  Aff.,  pt.  2, 160, 1901. 

Sqnazon.  A  Salish  division  on  the  pen- 
insula between  Hoods  canal  and  Case 
inlet.  Wash.,  under  the  Pujallup  school 
superintendency.  Pop.  98  in  1909. 
Gttak-i'n-a-misk.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  435, 
1855.  Iqaahunawinish.~Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
162, 1850.  aoaob-snah-imih.-Jones  (1853)  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  8d  seas.,  5. 1857.  Quack- 
ena-ini8k.~Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  170, 1852. 
Quak-t*n-a-mish.  —Stevens,  ibid . ,  458, 1854.  anath- 
ana-misk. — Starling,  op.  cit.,  171.  BkwiUiw-ada+ 
bo.— McCaw,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,1885  (Puyallup 
name).  Bkw&k-tin.— Eells  in  letter,  B.  A.  £., 
Feb.  1886  (own  name).  Skwak-un-a-mlsh.— Ibid. 
Bkwawk»en.— Gibba,  MS.  no.  248, B.  A. E.  ( "prop- 
erly the  portage  from  Hood's  canal  to  Case's 
inlet "  ).  Bkwawksin.— Gibbe  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol.,  1, 178. 1877.  Bkwawkinamish.—Ibid.  Bquahk- 
aea.— Oibba,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E.  Bquah-sia-aw- 
xnith.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Boc.  52,  Slst  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  173, 1850.  Bquakshin.— Watkins  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  20. 45th Cong.,  2d  seat,.,  4, 1878.  Squaktkia.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  185is,  265, 1857.  Bqxutks'na-mish.— 
Tolmie  quoted  by  Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep^  i,  434, 
1855.  Bqua-toa-mifth.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
171.  1852.  Bquawridn.— Treaty  of  1855  in  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat.,  661, 1878.  Bquazina.— Keene  in  Stan- 
ford, Compend.,  636,  1878.  Bquazon.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1901. 702, 1902.  8qnorina.-^n.  Misc.  Doc.  63, 
45th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  78.  1879.  Squozsin.— Stevens 
in  H.  rTEx.  Doc.  37.  84th  Cong..  8d  sess., 46. 1867. 

Sqneteagne.  The  weakfish  (Ololithus 
regalis)f&  very  useful  species  of  fish,  since 
its  flesh,  which  is  rich  and  gelatinous 
when  fresh,  affords  a  delicate  article  of 
food,  while  from  its  swimming  bladder 
can  be  made  an  excellent  fish  glue  or 
isinglass.  The  latter  fact  was  discovered  bv 
theNarraganset,  who  used  the  "sounds" 
of  the  fish  for  making  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance which  they  usea  for  the  same  pur- 
pose for  which  glue  would  be  employed, 
hence  the  name  pUdkweleanaq,  'they 
make  glue  *  (the  subject  of  the  verb  being 
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the  *  'sounds*  *  of  thefish  taken  as  animate), 
contracted  to  p's^hwiUauaq^  t^kwHeauagj 
and  shreteague.  Among  otner  spelling  of 
the  name  are  squettee,  squiteeg,  squitie. 
succoteague,  skwiteague,  scuteeg,  ana 
gqait.  (w.  R.  G.) 

Sqnettee.    See  Squeteaaue. 

Sqniatl.  A  body  of  Salish  on  Eld  inlet, 
at  the  extreme  s.  end  of  Puget  sd.,  Wash. 
Pop.  45  in  1853;  no  longer  separately 
enumerated. 

Skwai-aiU.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A  Ethnol.  I,  178, 
1877.    Bqa»-aiU.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R  R.  Rep..  I,  485. 
8qiuu-«itl.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep    '"~ 


ep..458, 
858  (one 


18&5. 

1S54.    Squeit-letoh.— Simmons,  ibid. ,  226. 18.^1 

of  the  Medicine  Creek  treaty  bands).     Bqui-aitl.— 

Treaty  of  1856  in   U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  661,  1878. 

Bquiatl.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  266.  1856. 

Sqnierhonon.  An  unidentified  tribe, 
probably  Algonquian,  dependent  on  the 
liurons.— Ss^rd  (1636),  Hist.  Can., 
Huron  Diet,  iv,  1866. 

Sqnit,  Sqaiteeg,  Squitie.    SeeSqiteUague. 

Sqnnok.    See  Skunk. 

Sqnonteriqnash.     See  Squantenquash, 

Srattkemer.  A  body  of  Salish  belonging 
to  Kam loops  agency,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  230 
in  1884,  the  last  time  the  name  appears. 
Sratt-kemer.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  188, 1884. 

Sialayme.  A  former  villa^.  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  l)olores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Siiohitoa.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Siipndca.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Ssiti.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  conne<»te<l  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Siogereate.  A  former  villap^,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Ssnpiohnm.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

8ta.  For  references  beginning  with  this 
abbreviation,  see  Santa. 

Stabber.    See  Pashipaho. 

Stadaoona.  A  village  occupying  the  site 
of  Quebec,  on  St  Lawrence  r.,  Canada, 
visited  by  Cartier  in  1535.  The  village 
had  disappeared  when  Champiain  as- 
cended the  river  70  years  later. 
Stadaoona.— Hind,  LAb.  Penin.,  ii,  6, 1863.  Stada- 
oona.—Cartier  (1645),  Relation.  82,4,  1863.  Tada- 
oone.— Vallard,  Atlas  (ca.  1643)  in  Me.  Hist.  8oc. 
Coll.,  1.354.1869. 

Stagilanas  {Std^pt  Wnas^  '  Sta^gt  town- 
people').  A  Haida  family  of  the  Eagle 
clan.  It  was  one  of  those  of  Ninstints 
(Gunghet-haidagai),  and  is  said  to  have 
beenpartoftheGunghet-kegawai. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  272,  1905. 


Stahehani  {SUixehaffd,  '  this  side  of  the 
ear  or  cliff.'-— Teit).  A  Ntlakyapamuk 
village  on  the  b.  side  of  Eraser  r.,  Brit 
Col.,  between  Reefer's  station  and  Cisco. 
Stotoia'ni.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.. 
6.  1899.  8taxiha'ni.~Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist,  H,  169. 1900. 

Stahlonk.  A  former  band  of  Salish, 
probably  Cowichan,  of  Fraser  superin- 
tendency,  Brit  Col.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  138, 
1879. 

Staitan.  ''Staitan  or  Kite  Indians," 
mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804 
as  one  of  the  small  tribes  about  whom 
little  more  than  the  name  was  known, 
roving  on  the  heads  of  Platte  and  Chey- 
enne rs.  The  narrative  continues:  **They 
have  acquired  the  name  of  Kites  from 
their  flying — that  is,  their  being  always 
on  horseback,  and  the  smalloess  of  their 
numbers  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  ex- 
treme ferocity;  they  are  the  most  war- 
like of  all  the  western  Indians;  they  never 
yield  in  battle;  they  never  spare  their 
enemies;  and  the  retaliation  of  this  bar- 
barity has  almost  extinguished  the  na- 
tion.*' They  are  estimated  at  40  lodges, 
100  warriors,  400  souls.  They  are  dse- 
where  represented  as  neighbors  and 
friends  of  the  Cheyenne  and  the  Kane- 
navish  (Arapaho). 

They  are  probably  the  Sutaio(q.  v. ),  for- 
merly a  distinct  tribe,  but  now  incorpo- 
ratea  with  the  Cheyenne.  The  Cheyenne 
form  for  'SCitai  man'  would  be  miaV- 
itd^rif  pi.  SiilaV 'Ua'neo.  They  are  not  the 
Crows,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed 
from  the  coincidence  of  the  name  Kites, 
neither  are  they  identical  with  the  Chey- 
enne as  Mooney  at  one  time  supposed 
(Ghost  Dance,  1023,  1896).  By  careless 
copying,  the  name  appears  also  as  Stactan, 
Stanan,  and  even  Marlain;  but  the  orig- 
inal and  only  authority  rests  with  Lewis 
and  Clark.  (j.  m.  ) 

Kite  Indiana.~Lewis  and  Clark  (1804).  Tniv..  I. 
68.  Cones  ed.,  1893.  Xit«8.~Ibid.  Marlain.— Cou- 
sin in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  117. 20th  Cong.,  2d  sesR..  100, 
1S29.  Marlin.— Cass  (1834)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  THbe8,ni.  609. 1853.  Staoton.-Sibley,  Hist. 
Sketches,  26. 1806.  8t£^tan.— Ibid., 88  (their  own 
name).  Staetona.— Lewis,  Trav.,  16,  1809.  8ta- 
he-tah.— Hunter.  Captivity,  62.  1823.  Stailana.— 
Sen.  Bx.  Doc  72,  20th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  104. 1829. 
Staitana.— Mone,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  366, 1822. 

Staiya  {Sla-iya).  A  settlement  just  be- 
low Lytton,  Brit.  Col.,  on  the  b.  bank  of 
Fraser  r.  Its  position  corresponds  very 
nearly  to  that  of  Cisco,  a  Ntlakyapamuk 
village. — Brit  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Vic- 
toria, 1872. 

Staktabih  ( *  forest  people ' ) .  Given  as 
a  band  of  Salish  on  Tulalip  res.,  Wash. 
(Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 1877),  but 
strictly  a  name  applied  to  the  inland  peo- 
ple by  those  of  the  coast 

Stalactite,  Stalagmite.  See  Gypsum, 
Marble. 

Stalame.  A  chief  or  tribe  in  alliance 
with  the  chief  of  Audusta  (Edi8to),S.  C, 
and  in  friendly  relations  with  the  French 
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in  1562;  possibly  the  Stono.  The  villa^ 
indicated  on  the  De  Bry  map  of  1591  is 
described  as  15  leagues  by  water  n.  from 
the  French  fort  near  Port  Royal.  See 
DeBry  (1591)  inLeMoyne,  Narr.,  Apple- 
ton  trans.,  1875;  Laudonni^re  (1564)  in 
French,  Hist  CJoll.  La.,  201, 1869. 

Stamii.    A  Squawmish  village  on  the 

left  bank  of  Sqaawmisht  r.,  w.  Brit.  Col. 

Bta-unns.— Brit.  Adm.  chart,  no.  1917.     SUmat.— 

Boas,  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1887.    Bta'mis.— Hill-Tout  in 

■  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  474, 1900. 

8tandiii|f  Bear  {Mon-chu-no^zhi'^),  A 
Ponca  chief  of  whom  little  was  known 
until  the  removal  of  his  people  from  n. 
Nebraska  to  Indian  Ter.  because  the  res- 
ervation confirmed  to  them  by  treaty  had 
been  included  in  the  land  granted  to  the 
Sioux.  When  the  order  for  removal  was 
given,  Jan.  15, 1877,  Standing  Bear  strong- 
ly  opposed  it,  but  in  February  he  and 
nine  other  chiefs  were  taken  s.  to  choose 
a  reservation.  They  followed  the  oflBcial, 
but  would  not  select  a  place.  Their 
wearisome  journey  brought  them  to  Ar- 
kansas City,  Kans.,  whence  they  asked 
to  be  taken  home;  being  refused,  they 
started  back  afoot,  with  a  few  dollars 
among  them  and  a  blanket  each.  In  40 
days  they  had  walked  500  m.,  reaching 
home  Apr.  2,  to  find  the  official  there 
unwilling  to  listen  to  protests  and  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  people.  He  called 
the  military,  and  the  tribe,  losing  hope, 
abandoned  their  homes  in  May.  Stand- 
ing Bear  could  get  no  response  to  his  de- 
mand to  know  why  he  and  his  people 
were  arrested  and  treated  as  criminals 
when  they  had  done  no  wrong. 

The  change  of  climate  brought  great 
suffering  to  the  Ponca;  within  the  year 
a  third  of  the  tribe  had  died  and  most  of 
the  survivors  were  ill  or  disabled.  A  son 
of  Standing  Bear  died.  Craving  to  bury 
the  lad  at  his  old  home,  the  chief  deter- 
mined to  defy  restraint  He  took  the 
bones  of  his  son  and  with  his  immediate 
following  turned  northward  in  Jan.  1879, 
and  in  March  arrived  destitute  at  the 
Omaha  res.  Asking  to  borrow  land  and 
seed,  his  request  was  granted,  and  the 
Ponca  were  about  to  put  in  a  crop  when 
soldiers  appeared  with  orders  to  arrest 
Standing  Bear  and  his  party  and  return 
them  to  Indian  Ter.  On  their  way  they 
camped  near  Omaha,  where  Standing 
Bear  was  interviewed  by  T.  H.  Tibbies, 
a  newspaper  correspondent,  and  accounts 
of  their  grievances  appearing  in  the 
Omaha  newspapers,  the  citizens  became 
actively  interested  and  opened  a  church 
where  to  a  crowded  house  the  chief  re- 
peated his  story.  Messrs  Poppleton  and 
Webster  proffered  legal  services  to  the 
prisoners  and  in  their  behalf  sued  out  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  United  States 
denied  the  prisoners*  right  to  the  writ  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  "not  persons 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law.*'    On 


Apr.  18  Judge  Dundy  decided  that  '*an 
Indian  is  a  person  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law  of  the  United  States,"  and  there- 
fore had  a  ri^jht  to  the  writ  when  re- 
strained in  violation  of  law;  that  "no 
rightful  authority  exists  for  removing  by 
force  any  of  the  prisoners  to  the  In- 
dian Territory,*'  ana  therefore,  "the  pris- 
oners must  be  discharged  from  custody.*' 
Standing  Bear  and  his  band  returned 
to  N.  Nebraska.  In  the  winter  of  1879- 
80,  accompanied  by  Susette  La  Flesche 
("Bright  Eyes,**  q.  v.)  and  Francis  La 
Flesche,  as  interpreters,  with  T.  H.  Tib- 
bies, Standing  Bear  visited  the  cities  of 
the  E.,  where,  by  relating  his  story  of  the 
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wrongs  suffered,  he  won  attention  and 
sympathy.  Many  people  wrote  to  the 
President  and  to  other  executive  officials 
of  the  Government,  and  to  members  of 
Congress,  protesting  against  unjust  treat- 
ment of  Indians.  In  the  spring  of  1880 
the  Senate  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  Ponca  removal,  the  rep<:)rt 
of  which  confirmed  the  story  of  Standing 
Bear,  and  a  satisfactory  adjustment  was 
effected.  Better  lands  were  given  those 
Ponca  wha  chose  to  remain  in  Indian 
Ter. ;  payment  was  made  to  all  who  had 
lost  property,  and  a  home  was  provided 
for  Standing  Bear  and  his  followers  at 
their  old  reservation.  Here,  in  Sept.  1 908, 
after  having  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  a  change  of  Governmental  pol- 
icy toward  all  Indians  and  their  homes, 
the  chief  died  at  the  age  of  79  and  was 
buried  among  the  hills  overlooking  the 
village  site  of  his  ancestors.  (p.  l.)  , 
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Standing  Peaoh  Tree.  A  former  Chero- 
kee settlement  on  Chattahoochee  r.,  at 
the  mouth  of  Peachtree  cr.,  n.  w.  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.— Eoyce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1887. 

Standing  Stone.  A  famous  Indian 
landmark  on  the  right  bank  of  a  creek 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Kittanning 
trail,  at  the  site  of  the  preeent  Hunting- 
don, Huntingdon  co.,  ra.  The  '*  stand- 
ing stone"  is  described  by  John  Harris 
(1754)  as  being  14  ft  high  and  6  in. 
square,  and  covered  with  Indian  picto- 

fraphs.  It  was  highly  venerated  by  the 
ndians,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Iro- 
quois. After  the  treaty  of  1754  the  stone 
was  carried  away  by  the  Indians.  A 
similar  one  was  erected  on  the  same  spot, 
which  soon  became  covered  with  the 
names  and  initials  of  the  Indian  traders 
who  passed  by. 

Conrad  Weiser,  in  his  mission  to  the 
Ohio  Indians  at  Lo^town  in  1748,  passed 
near  the  place,  which  he  mentions  in  his 
Journal  as  **the  Standing  Stone'*  (Col. 
Rec.,  Pa.,  V,  348,  1851).  There  is  no 
evidence  that  this  place  was  ever  the 
site  of  an  Indian  settlement.  Many  In- 
dian objects  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  **  standing  stone,*'  which 
may  have  been  a  meeting  place  of  the 
Indians  after  returning  from  their  raids 
and  hunts.  A  settlers*  fort  was  befi:un  at 
the  locality  in  1762,  but  was  abandoned 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  In- 
dian hostilities,  when  all  the  settlers  in 
that  region  fled  Carlisle.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution  this  fort  was 
rebuilt.  In  1778  it  was  a  meeting  place 
for  the  Tories  of  Sinking  valley,  on  their 
way  to  Kittanning,  who,  according  to 
various  letters  from  the  frontier,  **  drove 
away  the  inhabitants  of  Standing  Stone 
town**  (Frontier  Forts  of  Pa.,  i,  584, 
1895).  Theonly  "Indian  massacre**  near 
Standing  Stone  was  on  June  19,  1777,  at 
the  Big  Spring,  some  miles  w.  of  the  fort, 
when  a  band  of  hostile  Indians  killed  a 
boy  named  Donnelly.  The  inhabitants 
during  this  period  were  in  a  constant 
state  of  alarm,  and  frequently  fled  to  the 
various  posts  for  protection  from  the 
Indians. 

Rev.  Dr  William  Smith,  provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  laid  out  a 
town  on  the  site  of  Standing  Stone  in 
1767,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Huntingdon,  in  honor  of  Selina,  Countess 
of  Huntingdon  (England),  who  had 
made  a  gift  to  the  university.  The  old 
name,  however,  clung  to  the  place  for 
years  afterward.  Nearly  all  the  traders 
and  military  officers  of  the  18th  centurv 
use  the  old  name.  It  is  marked  *' Stand- 
ing Stone'*  on  Lewis  Evans*  maps  of 
1755  and  1770;  **  Standing  Stone,  Hunt- 


ington,'* on  the  Pownall  map  of  1776. 
For  other  references  see  Egle,  Hist  Pa., 
779,  1883;  Walton's  Conrad  Weiser,  186, 
1900.  (G.  p.  D.) 

Stand  Watie  (native  name  DefgdidfgH, 
conveying  the  meaning  that  two  persons 
are  standing  together  so  closely  united  in 
sympathv  as  to  form  but  one  human 
liody).  A  noted  Cherokee  Indian,  son 
of  Uweti  and  brother  of  Elias  Boudi- 
not  (q.  v.),  and  after  his  death  a  leader 
of  the  party  which  had  signed  the  re- 
moval treaty  of  New  Echota.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  and  his  party 
were  the  first  to  ally  themselves  witn  the 
South,  and  he  was  given  command  of  one 
of  two  Cherokee  regiments  which  joined 
the  Confederate  forces  and  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  and  in  other 
actions.  Later  be  led  his  regiment  back 
to  Indian  Ter.,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Confederate  sympathizers  from  other 
tribes  laid  waste  the  fields  and  destroyed 
the  property  of  the  Indians  who  espoused 
the  Federal  cause.  In  revenge  for  the 
death  of  his  brother  he  burned  the  house 
of  John  Ross,  the  head  chief.  He  is  fur- 
ther noted  as  one  of  the  principal  author- 
ities for  the  legends  and  other  material 
collected  by  Schoolcraft  among  the  Cher- 
okee. See  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. , 
1900. 

StarBand.  An  unidentified  band  of  the 
Mdewakanton  Sioux. — Ind.  Aif.  Rep., 
282,  1854. 

Staria  Selenie  (Russian:  'old  settle- 
ment*). A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  villa^ 
on  the  lower  Yukon,  Alaska.  Pop.  55  m 
1880. 

Staraie  Selenie. —Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
12. 1884.  Staria  Selenie.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
57, 1880. 

Starik  ( Russian :  '  old ' ) .  A  Chnagmiut 
Eskimo  village  on  the  s.  bank  of  Yukon  r., 
Alaska,  above  the  head  of  the  delta.  Pop. 
90  in  1880. 

Sarikvihpak.  —Post  route  map,  1908.  Starik. —Ba- 
ker, Gebg.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Starikvikhpak.— Pe- 
troff in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  12, 1884  (Old  Kwik- 
pak ) .  Btari-kwikhpak.  —Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
57.  1880.  Starry  Kwikhpik.- Dall,  Alaska,  229, 
1870. 

Stamatan.  A  village  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, just  below  the  site  of  Quebec,  in 
1535.— Cartier  (1535),  Bref.  R6cit,  32, 
1863. 

Stasaoi-kegawai  {^am'os  qe^gawori, 
*  those  born  on  the  Stasaos  coast').  A 
Haida  family  of  the  Raven  clan  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  camping  on  the  n.  side  of 
the  w.  entrance  of  Skidegate  channel,  and 
were  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  shore 
there  (Stasaos).  They  were  probably  a 
subdivision  of  the  Hlgahetgu-lanas.  A 
minor  division  of  the  Staaaos-kegawai  was 
calledGunghet-kegawai. — Swanton,Cont. 
Haida,  270,  1905. 

Staftausk-e'owai.- Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  sec.  ii,  24, 1898. 
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StaBaot-Unas  {Stasa^os  Id^naSy  *  people 
of  Stasaos  coast ' ) .  A  Haida  fomily  of  the 
Ea^le  clan  that  received  its  name  from  a 
strip  of  coast  along  the  n.  side  of  the  chan- 
nel between  the  largest  two  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  Probably  they 
were  originally  a  part  of  the  Kaiahl-lanas, 
with  whom  they  used  to  go  about. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  274,  1905. 

Stasham  (Sla-shum).  A  former  Lummi 
village  on  Waldron  id..  Wash. — Gibbe, 
Clallam  and  Lummi,  39,  1863. 

Statannyik  {Std'tdimyXk,  *many  ants'). 
A  Pima  village  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Gila, 
s.  Ariz.,  between  Vaaki  (Casa  Blanca) 
and  Huchiltchik.  It  may  be  identical 
with  Hormiguero  (q.  v.). 
SU'tinnyik.— Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  28, 
1908.  BUw-to-nik.— Dudley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871, 
68,1872.  Stotonik.— ten  Kate  cited  by  Qatschet, 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  XX,  199.  1888. 

Stature.    See  Anatomy. 

Stawas-haidagai  {Stfavd^s  xaf-ida^a-i, 
'witch  people*).  A  Haida  family  of  the 
Eagle  clan.  While  these  people  were 
living  near  the  Kogahl-lanas  the  screech- 
owls  («l!ao)  were  heard  to  call  so  much 
from  their  side  of  the  creek  that  a  boy  in 
the  town  opposite  said  they  ought  to  be 
called  *  Witch  people*  (St!awaf8  xaf- 
idaga-i ) .  This  story  was  probably  told  to 
alleviate  the  application  of  a  rather  harsh 
name.  They  had  the  eanie  traditional 
origin  as  the  Kona-kegawai,  Djiguaahl- 
lanas,  and  Kaiahl-lanas.  All  ot  them 
lived  in  the  town  of  Cumshewa,  which 
was  owned  by  their  chief.  There  were 
three  local  subdivisions,  the  Heda-haida- 
gai,  Sa-haidagai,  and  Kahligua-haida- 
gai.— Swanton,  Cont.   Haida,  273,  1905. 

Steatite.  A  soft,  tough,  talcose  rock, 
commonly  called  soapstone,  occurring  in 
massive  bodies  in  connection  with  otner 
metamorphic  rocks,  and  much  used  by  the 
Indian  tribes  n.  of  Mexico  for  implements, 
utensils,  and  ornaments.  It  was  em  ployed 
for  the  manufacture  of  cooking  utensils  be- 
cause of  its  resistance  to  the  destructive 
action  of  fire,  and  for  various  minor  uten- 
sils and  ornaments  because  readily  carved 
with  stone  tools  and  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish.  The  color  is  usually  a  somewhat 
greenish  gray,  but  when  polished  and  sub- 
jected to  long-continued  handling  it  be- 
comes almost  black,  presenting  an  attrac- 
tive appearance.  This  material  is  of  very 
general  distribution.  It  occurs  in  number- 
le.s8  places  in  the  Appalachian  highland, 
extending  into  New  England,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Canada  in  the  n.  and  into  the 
Gulf  states  in  the  s.  (see  Mmti  and 
Quarries).  Deposits  occur  in  Wyoming 
and  other  states  along  the  Great  Divide, 
and  in  California  it  was  extensively 
mined,  especially  on  Santa  Catalina  id., 
off  the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara  co.  (Schu- 
macher, Holmes).  It  is  in  general  use 
among  the  Eskimo,  some  of  their  sources 


of  supply  being  Cumberland  sd. ,  Wager  r. , 
and  Greenland.  Steatite  was  quarried 
from  the  massive  deposits  by  means  of 
stone  picks  and  chisels,  and  the  various 
shapes  were  roughed  out  with  the  same 
implements,  many  of  which  were  left  on 
the  quarry  sites  and  on  dwelling  sites 
where  the  utensils  were  specialized.  The 
implements  used  in  carving  were  probably 
hatted,  but  the  manner  of  hafting  is  un- 
known. In  E.  United  States  a  common 
form  of  soapstone  utensils  was  a  heavy  ob- 
long basin,  from  a  few  inches  to  20  or  more 
in  length,  about  half  as  wide,  and  a  few 
inches  in  depth,  having  rudely  carved  pro- 
jections at  tne  ends  for  handles.  These 
crude  vessels  are  believed  to  have  been 
used  for  cooking.  In  this  section  the  ma- 
terial was  in  general  use  for  various  minor 


STEATITE  VE86EL8:  a,  VIROINrA;  b,  C,  d.  CAUFORNIA;  <,  ALASKA 

carvings,  and  especially  for  tobacco  pipes, 
many  elaborate  and  tasteful  examples  of 
which  have  been  obtained  from  ancient 
mounds  and  village  sites.  In  California 
steatite  was  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  utensils  of  many  kinds,  notably  the 
globular  ollas  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  baking  plates,  tobacco  pipes,  personal 
ornaments,  fetiches,  and  various  objects  of 
unknown  use.  In  the  Arctic  regions  it  is 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Eskimo,  by 
whom  It  is  used  in  making  lamps.  On 
account  of  the  ease  with  which  this 
material  is  carved  it  has  been  freely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  imitations  of 
the  aboriginal  work,  and  fraudulent  speci- 
mens are  frequently  offered  for  sale.  See 
ChiselSf  Mines  and  Quarries^  PickSf  Stone- 
work, 
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Consult  Abbottin  Wheeler  Survey  Rep., 
VII,  1879;  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1888; 
Bushnell  in  Am.  Anthr.,  x,  no.  4,  1908; 
Holmes  (1 )  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ii,  no.  4, 1890, 
(2)  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897,  (3)  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1900, 1902;  Hough  in  Rep. 
Nat  Mus.  1896,  1898;  Kengla,  Archseol- 
ocry  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1883; 
McGuire  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc  Wash.,  ii, 
1883;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888, 
1890;  Putnam  in  1 1th  Kep.  Peabody  Mus., 
1878;  Reynolds  in  13th  Rep.  Peabody 
Mus.,  1880;  Schumacher  in  11th  and  12th 
Reps.  Peabody  Mus.,  1878.    (w.  h.  h.) 

Stegaraki.  A  tribe  of  the  Mannahoac 
confede^y,  living  in  1608  on  Rapidan  r., 
in  Orange  CO.,  Va. 

Stefara.— gmith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  1819.  Btega- 
raket.— Ibid.,  134.  Bt^arakiea.— Jefferson,  Notes, 
139,  1801.  Stegerakies.— Boudinot,  Star  in  tlie 
West.  128, 1816.  Stegora.— Simons  in  Smith  (1629). 
Va.,  I,  186,  1819.  Btenkenooki.— Spots  wood  (1722) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v.  673,  1866.  tftofaraa.- 
Strachey  {ca.  1612),  Va.,  104, 1809. 

Stehtlnm  {SKd-ltm,  *a  shovel-nosed 
canoe*,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of 
the  cape. — Eells).  A  Clallam  village  at 
New  Dungeness,  Wash. 
FalM  Dongeneu.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i, 
429.  1855  (should  be  Dungeness).  Btahl-lum.— 
Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  457, 1854.  BtehUum.— 
Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  177, 1877.  Btant- 
lum.— Qibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  435,  1856. 
Btetohtlum.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  800,  1873.  Bte- 
te-tliba.— Eells,  letter  to  B.  A.  E.,  May  21,  1886. 
Bt^t-lum.— Gibbs,  Clallam  and  Lummi,  20.  1863. 

Btehtsasamish.  A  division  of  Salish  on 
Bud  (Is  inlet,  near  the  present  site  of 
Olympia,  Wash. ;  pop.  20  in  1854,  accord- 
ing to  Gibbs.  St^nchass  is  said  by  Gibbe 
to  DO  the  Nisqualli  name  for  the  site  of 
Olympia  itself. 

Bt^-oha-U-mifth.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  458, 1854.  Btah- 
oha««.~Treaty  of  1854  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  561, 
1873.  Stehohop.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  265, 1856.  Steht- 
saaamish.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  178, 
1877.  Btekohar.— Ross  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  135, 1869. 
BteU-oha-Ba-mish.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  1, 435. 
1855.  Stetoh-as.— Simmons  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  226, 
1858.  Stitohafaamish.— Lane  (1849)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  52.  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  173,  1850.  Btitoha- 
•aw-mich.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  171,  1852. 
Stitoheo-aaw-mish.— Ibid.,  170.  Turn  water.— Ibid, 
(misprint  of  Tamwater). 

Bteilacoomamish.  A  band  of  Salish  on 
Steilacoom  cr.,  n.  w.  Wash.  They  are 
closely  related  to  the  Nisqualli. 
Stailaku-mamish.— Gibbs  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  241, 1877.  Btailaooom.— Treaty  of 
18M  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  561, 1873.  Bteila-ooom-a- 
mish.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R  Rep.,  i,  435,  1855. 
Steilakumahmiah.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.. 
1, 178,  1877. 

Stella  (*the  cape').  A  Natliatin  vil- 
lage at  the  entrance  of  Stelako  r.  into 
Fraser  lake,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  42  in  1902,  60 
in  1909. 

Stelaoten.— De  Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  100,  1847. 
8tel-a-tin.— Dawson  in  Can.  Geol.  Surv.  1879-«0, 
30B,  1881.  Stella.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D6n&,  26, 
1892.    Stilli.— Harmon,  Jour.,  244, 1820. 

Stella.    The  village  of  the  Tautin,  on 
Fraser  r.,  lat.  52°  40^,  Brit.  Col. 
Alexandria.— Ind.  Aff.  Can.,  138,  1879.    BtAla.— 
Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  109, 1892. 

Stella.  A  Tsilkotin  village  on  the  right 
bank    of   Fraser   r.,    near   Alexandria, 


Brit  Col. —Morice  in  Trans.   Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  109,  1892. 

Steloglamo.  A  former  village,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  with  San  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Stetnk  (iSte^ugf*).  A  Scjuawmish  village 
community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  475, 1900. 

Stiahta.    See  Roundhead. 

Stick  Indianf  (from  sticky  meaning  '  tree, ' 
or 'wood, 'in  the  Chinook  jargon).  A  term 
universally  applied  by  certain  N.  W.  Coast 
tribes  to  any  Indians  from  the  interior; 
thatis,  to  those  who  live  backin  the  woods. 
It  is  more  commonly  used  on  the  coasts 
of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia  to  refer 
to  the  Athapascan  tribes  e.  of  the  Coast 
range,  but  it  was  used  also  by  the  Chinook 
and  other  Oregon  and  Washington  tribes  to 
designate  the  Salish  and  Shahaptian  tribes 
of  Columbia  r.  and  Pnget  sd.  (l.  p.  ) 
Si-him-e-na.— Mahoneyin  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  68,  4l8t 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  20,  1870.  Thiek-wood  Indiana- 
Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  Sea,  262, 1824.  Thick  Wood 
Indiana.— Simpson  quoted  by  Morgan  in  Beacti, 
Ind.  MiflceL.  179, 1877. 

Stikayi  {StiWxfi).  The  name  of  three 
distinct  Cherokee  settlements:  (1)  on 
Sticoa  cr.,  near  Clayton,  Rabun  co.,  Ga. ; 
(2)  on  Tuckasegee  r.,  at  the  old  Thomas 
homestead,  just  above  the  present  Whit- 
tier,  in  Swain  co. ,  N.  C. ;  ( 3)  on  Stekoa  cr. 
of  Little  Tennessee  r.,  a  few  miles  below 
the  junction  of  Nantahala,  in  Graham  co., 
N.  0.  The  word  has  lost  its  meaning. 
It  is  variously  spelled  Stecoe,  Steecoy, 
Stekoah,  Stickoey,  etc. — Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  532,  1900. 
BtooooT.— Doc.  oi  1756  quoted  by  Rovce  In  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  143,  1887.  Btakoa.— Royce  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map  64, 1899.  Btioooa.— Royce  in  6th 
Rep.,op.  cit.,  luap. 

Stikine.  A  Tlingit  tribe  on  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  which  bears  its 
name.  Pop.  1 ,300  in  1840, 317  in  1880, 255 
in  1890.  Their  winter  town  is  Katchanaak 
(Wrangell);  their  ancient  village  was 
Kahltcatlan  (Old  Wrangell).  Shake's 
Village,  Shallyany's  Village,  and  Shus- 
tak*s  Village  are  also  mentioned.  The 
following  social  divisions  are  found  here: 
Hehlkoan,  Hokedi,  Kaskakoedi,  Katch- 
adi,  Kayashkidetan,  Kiksadi,  Nanyaayi, 
Siknahadi,  Tahlkoedi,  and  Tihittan. 
Bhikene.— Peirce  in  H.  R.  Rep.  830, 27th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  62,  1842  (village).  Staeh'in.— Holmberg, 
Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map,  142, 1866.  Btaokoenei.— Bor- 
rows in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  197,  42d  Cong..  2d  sess.,  4, 
1872.  8take«n.~Borrow8  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  67,  41st 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  9, 1870.  Stakhin.— Petroff  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  82,  1884.  Stak-hin-kdn.— Krause, 
Tlinkit  Ind.,  120,  1886.  Btakhin'-kwan.— Dall  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  88,  1877.  Stakkinakoe.— 
Veniaminoflr,  Zapiski.  it,  pt.  iii.  30, 1840.  Btakin.— 
Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  168,  1893.  Stddni.— 
Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app..  1869.  Stiekena.— 
Croebie  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  77, 86th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
7,  1860.  StiokieneB.— Beardslee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
106,  46th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  29. 1880.  Btiokine.— Bor- 
rows (1869)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  67,  41st  Cong..  2d 
sess.,  2, 1870.  Btikin.— Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  26, 1889.  Stikine*.— Scott  (1869)  in  H.R.  Ex. 
Doc.  66,  86th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  116,  1860.    ~    ' 
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■Ue.— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska.  228. 1875  (trans- 
literated from  Veniaminoff).  Bueheen.— George 
in  Ben.  Ex.  Doc.  106, 46th  Cong.,  let  sen.,  29, 1880. 
Stillaqaamiih.  A  division  of  Salish 
formerly  living  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  in  n.  w.  Washington.  They  are  a 
branch  of.  or  closely  related  to,  the  Snoho- 
mish, ana  are  now  on  Tulalip  ree.,  but 
their  number  is  not  separately  reported. 
Steilaquamith.— Qibba  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  482, 


18^.    8teU-U-qua-]nia)i.-Jone8  ( 18&S}  in  H .  R.  Ex. 

-^       4th  Co        --•  -  -"-     -  - 

rling  ] 
lo-qua-biah.  — Mallet,  ibid.j   19^,    1877.     Stolneh- 


Doc.  76,  84th  Cong..  8d  seas.,  5, 1857.    BtilU-qoa- 
'  '      "'     "       -----        ^^ 


miah.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  170, 1852. 
lo-qua-biah.  — Mallet,  ibid.,   198,    1877.     Stoi 
ouamiBh.— <}ibb8,  op.  cit.    Bto-luoh-wdunish.— Ind. 
Afl.Rep.   ""-"-'     -.  .  ^  .^      -.^.- 


Kep., 

in  U.  8.  Ind.  TreaUes,  878, 1878.    Btolntawhamiah.— 

Qibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1, 179, 1877. 

Btipii.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co. , 
Cal.— Taylor  in  CaL  Farmer,  Oct  18, 1861. 

Btlaun  {SUdu^n),  A  Squawmish  village 
commuuity  on  Bnrrard  inlet,  Brit  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  475, 1900. 

Btlai  {Sloz,  or  SUtz,  having  reference 
to  a  place  where  the  Indians  obtained  a 
mineral  earth  with  which  they  covered 
the  face  to  prevent  it  from  chapping. — 
Hill-Tout).  A  village  of  the  Bpences 
Bridge  band  of  Ktlakyapamuk  at  a  place 
called  Com  walls,  near  Ashcroft,  a  mile 
back  from  Thompson  r.,  on  the  v.  side, 
about  45  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit  Col. 
Pop.  45  in  1909. 

Ashoroft.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  suppl.,  47, 1902.  Oorn- 
walls.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  188,  1879  (white  men's 
name).  Bk'lale.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  4. 1899.  BLas.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hint.  II,  173,1900.  Blftts.— Ibid.  Btahl.— Can.  Ind. 
Aff., 808, 1887.  Stahl-leh.— Ibid.,  280, 1886.  Stlahl.— 
Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  44, 1891. 
Btlahmitoh.-<;an.  Ind.  Aff.,  196. 1885. 

Btlenga-lanai  (SUefilald^naSy  'rear  town 
people').  A  great  Haida  family  of  the 
Kaven  clan  living  along  the  n.  coast  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit  Col.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  they  received  their 
name  from  having  occupied  the  row  of 
houses  farthest  back  from  the  coast  in  the 
legendary  town  of  8kena.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  they  became  a  separate  family 
while  at  Naikun.  There  were  several 
subdivisions,  the  Dostlan-lnagai,  Aostlan- 
Inagai,  Teesstlan-lnagai,  and  Yagunstlan- 
Inagai. — Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  271, 1905. 
Btl'EngB  li'nas.— Boas.  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  22, 1898.  Btling  Lennas.— Harrison  In  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  124, 1895. 

Btlep  {SClEpj  *home  country').  An 
abandoned  Chilliwack  village  on  upper 
Chilli wack  r.,  Brit  Col. ;  so  called  because 
the  old  communal  houses  of  the  tribe  were 
situated  there. — Hill -Tout  in  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  4,  1902. 

Btlindagwai  (SUi^ndAgwa-i^  *  the  village 
deep  in  the  inlet').  A  Haida  town  of 
the  Hagi-lanas  family  in  an  inlet  on  the 
w.  coast  of  Moresby  id.,  not  far  from 
Houston  Stewart  channel,  Brit  Col. — 
Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  277,  1905. 


8to.  For  all  references  beginning  with 
this  abbreviation,  see  Santo, 

Btoam  Ohimal  (Slo^am  (/himal,  *  white 
ants').  A  phratral  group  of  the  Pima, 
comprising  the  A  pap  and  Apnki  gentile 
organizations. — Russell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1903. 

Omto  People.—Russell,  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  197, 
1908.   Bto'amO'hijnal.-Ibld.  WhitaPeople.-Ibid. 

Btookbridge.  A  mission  village  into 
which  the  Stockbridges  were  collected 
about  1736  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Stockbridge,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.  It 
prospered  and  soon  had  a  population  of 
about  500,  but  in  1787  it  ^  as  abandoned. 

Btookbridge.  The  former  village  of  the 
Stockbridges  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Stockbridge,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  to  which 
these  Indians  removed  by  invitation  of 
the  Oneida  in  1785. 

Ah-fote'-aa-ga-naffe.— Morgan,  League  Iroq..  473, 
1851  (Oneida  name).  Anatuifane.— Brion  de  la 
Tour  map,  1781. 

Btookbridge.  The  village  of  the  Stock- 
bridges  on  the  site  of  the  present  Stock- 
bridge,  CaUimet  co,.  Wis. 

BtMkbridgei.  A  tribe  of  the  Mahican 
confederacy,  first  known  under  the  name 
Housatonic.  They  occupied  part  of  the 
valley  of  Housatonic  r.,  in  s.  Berkshire 


NAUNNAUPTAUK,  JOHN  JACOB6 — BTOCKBRIDOE 

CO.,  Mass.  Their  principal  village,  Wes- 
tenhuck,  was  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of 
the  Mahican  after  the  removal  of  the 
council  fire  from  Schodac.  They  had 
another  village  at  Skatehook.  In  1734 
Sergeant  began  missionary  work  among 
them,  and  two  years  later  the  several 
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bands  were  collected  on  a  tract  reserved 
for  their  use  by  the  Colonial  government 
After  the  village  of  Stockbridge  was 
established  they  were  known  as  Stock- 
bridge  Indians.  The  French  and  Indian 
war,  which  broke  out  in  1754,  proved 
disastrous  to  the  Stock  bridges.  Alany  of 
them  joined  the  English  army  and  their 
town  suffered  from  marauding  parties,  so 
that  at  the  close  of  the  war  tnere  were 
only  about  200  remaining.  The  whites 
were  also  closing  in  around  them,  and  in 
1785  the  dispirited  remnant,  accepting 
an  invitation  of  the  Oneida,  removed  to 
a  tract  on  Oneida  cr.  in  Madison  and 
Oneida  cos.,  N.  Y.,  where  a  new  village 
sprang  up  ( see  Stockbridge,  above ) .  The 
removal  required  two  vears.  Under  the 
protection  of  the  Oneicia  the  Stock  bridges 
again  increased,  and  in  1796 numbered  300. 
In  1833,  withtheOneidaandMunsee,  they 
removed  to  a  tract  at  the  head  of  Green 
bay,  Wis.,  which  had  been  purchased 
from  the  Menominee.  Here  they  became 
incorporated  with  the  Munsee,  and  the 
two  tribes  have  since  formed  one  body. 
From  the  time  of  their  leaving  New  York 
the  tribe  has  divided  on  questions  in  re- 
gard to  land  and  citizenship.  A  fter  inter- 
minable negotiations  with  the  state  and 
national  governments  the  matter  is  still 
unsettled.  In  1839  the  Stockbridges  and 
Munsee,  then  numbering  about  420,  sold 
half  of  their  reservation  and  agreed  to 
remove  to  lands  that  were  to  be  assigned 
to  them  w.  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  re- 
maining land  a  town  was  laid  out,  on  the 
E.  shore  of  Winnebago  lake,  where  it  was 
intended  to  settle  such  as  desired  to  be- 
come citizens.  About  80  removed  to  the 
Missouri  r.  and  remained  for  a  time  near 
Leavenworth,  Kans.  The  arrangement 
proved  unsatisfactory,  and  they  were 
once  more  brought  together  and  the 
trilml  government  restored.  In  1856 
they  removed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
number  who  desired  to  become  citizens, 
to  a  reservation  w.  of  Shawano,  Shawano 
CO.,  Wis.,  wherein  1909  the  united  tribes, 
including  the  Munsee,  numbered  582 
souls.  There  are  also  some  who  have 
become  citizens  near  their  former  home 
on  Winnebago  lake. 

The  Stockbridges  entered  into  treaties 
with  the  United  States  at  Oneida,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  2,  1794;  Green  Bav,  Wis.,  Oct.  27, 
1832;  Buffalo  Creek,  N.  V.,  Jan.  15, 1838; 
Stockbridge,  Wis.,  Sept  3, 1839;  Nov.  24, 
1848;  Feb.  5,1856.  (j.  m.) 

Ausotttiinooe.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  li,  171,  1829. 
HooMituimuk.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  734, 
1857.  Eouaatonnuck.— GallatiD  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  Il,  35,  1836.  Eoutatonio  Indians.— 
Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.,  225,  1824.  -  Honsatonnoc.— 
Barber,  Hist.  Coll.  Mass.,  99.  1839.  EoosMtonnoo 
Indiana.— Wain  Wright  (1735)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
IV,  123.  18.''>6.  Eoussatunnuok.— Hawley  (1794^  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  Ist  s.,  in,  192.  1794.  Muhhe- 
oonnuk.— Sen.  Dck-.  189, 27th  Cone.,  2d  sess..  19. 1842. 
Mahhekanew. — Edwards  quoted  by  Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  85,  1836.    Ousatannoek 


Indians.— Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck)ll.,  2d  s.,  x,124,  note. 
1823.  Ousatunnuok.— Trumbull.  Conn.,  ii,  72, 1818, 
Oosetannuok.— Wadsworth  (1694)  quoted  by  Hovt, 
Antiq.  Res.,  163,  1824.  Oustonnoe.—Stiles  (co. 
1762)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  x,  112, 1809. 

Stocks.    See  Linguidic  families. 

Stogie.  ( 1 )  A  sort  of  cigar,  a  long  che- 
root, the  name  of  which  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  place-name Conestoga,  Pa. , 
where  these  cigars  were  first  made.  The 
form  stoga  would  seem  to  confirm  this 
etymology.  (2)  Conestoga  (q.  v.)  is  an 
ethnic  appellation  of  one  of  the  Iroquoian 
tribes,  the  word  itself  being  of  Iroquois 
derivation.  (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Stoktoki.    A  Squaw mish  village  com- 
munity on  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col. 
Bt'o'ktoks.-Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474. 
1900.    Bf  ix.— Boas.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Stone  age.    See  Antiquity ,  Archeology, 

Stone-axe  min.  A  prehistoric  pueblo 
ruin  4J  m.  e.  of  the  central  Petrified  For- 
est on  the  N.  slope,  near  the  Little  Colo- 
rado and  Puerco  divide,  about  30  m.  e. 
of  Holbrook,  in  Apache  co.,  Ariz.;  so 
named  from  the  numerous  axes  of  acti- 
nolite  that  have  been  found  on  its  surface. 
The  ruin  was  excavated  in  1901  by  Dr 
Walter  Hough,  of  the  National  Museum, 
who,  from  the  artifacts  recovered,  regards 
the  structure  as  of  Hopi  origin.  See  Nat. 
Mus.  Rep.  1901,320-25,  1903. 

Stone-boiling.    See  Food. 

Stone  Tiilkotin.  A  body  of  Tsilkotin  of 
Williams  Lake  agtncy,  Brit.  Col.    Pop. 
106  in  1901;  96  in  1909. 
Btone.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1887. 310. 1888.   Stones.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.  1901,  pt  II,  162, 1901. 

Stonework.  Primitive  men  doubtless 
first  used  stones  in  their  natural  form  for 
throwing,  striking,  and  abrading;  but  as 
use  continued,  a  certain  amount  of  ad- 
ventitious shaping  of  the  stones  employed 
necessarily  took  place,  and  this  probably 
suggested  and  led  to  intentional  shaping. 
Men  early  learned  to  fracture  brittle  stones 
to  obtain  cutting,  scraping,  and  perforat- 
ing implements;  and  fiaking,  pecking, 
cutting,  scraping,  and  grinding  processes 
served  later  to  modify  shapes  and  to  in- 
crease the  convenience,  effectiveness,  and 
beauty  of  implements.  Much  has  been 
learned  of  the  course  of  progress  in  the 
stone-shaping  arts  from  the  prehistoric  re- 
mains of  Europe,  and  studies  of  the  work 
of  the  native  American  tribes,  past  and 
present,  are  supplving  data  for  a  much 
more  complete  understanding  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  primitive  activity.  It 
18  not  believed  that  the  course  of  events  in 
the  development  of  art  in  stone  was  uni- 
form with  all  peoples,  for  the  materials 
available  in  the  different  countries  are  so 
milike  that  uniformity  would  be  quite  out 
of  the  question.  It  may  be  reasonably 
assumeci,  however,  that  with  average 
lithic  resources  thefiinii)ler  processes  and 
those  givine  required  res^ults  most  di- 
rectly would  take  precedence,  and  the 
more  complex  processes — those  requiring 
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higher  intelligence  and  greater  skill- 
would  follow.  In  America,  although 
there  haa  doubtless  been,  generally  speak- 
ing, progress  from  simpler  to  more  com- 
plex conditions  of  stone  art,  no  definite 
separation  of  an  early  and  a  late,  a  paleo- 
litnic  and  a  neolithic,  a  chipped  and  a 
polished  stone  age,  has  been  recognized. 
See  NtolUhic  age,  PaleoHthic  implements. 

The  Americans  N.  of  Mexico  were  still 
well  within  the  stone  stage  of  culture. 
Metal  had  come  somewhat  into  use,  but 
in  no  part  of  the  coimtry  had  it  taken  in 
a  very  full  measure  the  place  of  stone. 
According  to  the  most  approved  views 
regarding  Old  World  culture  history  the 
metal  age  was  not  definitely  ushered  in 
until  bronze  and  iron  came  into  common 
use,  not  only  as  shaping  implements  but 
as  shaped  product.  VVith  stone  imple- 
ments the  more  cultured  tribes  of  middle 
America  had  constructed  handsome  build- 
ings and  executed  sculptures  of  a  high 
order  of  merit,  but  n.  of  Mexico  the  results 
were  of  a  much  less  pretentious  kind. 
Only  one  group  of  tribes,  the  Pueblos,  had 
made  intelligent  and  extensive  use  of 
stone  in  building  (see  Architecture^  Cliff 
dweUingSy  IlabitationSf  Pueblos),  althougn 
the  mound-builders,  the  Eskimo,  and 
others  employed  it  for  this  purpose  in  a 
limited  way.  Numerous  tribes,  however, 
had  entered  the  field  of  sculpture,  especi- 
ally as  applied  to  the  shaping  of  objects 
of  utility  and  common  use;  but  the  work 
extendcKi  also  to  the  shaping  of  personal 
ornaments  and  of  symbolic  objects  con- 
nected with  religious  beliefs  and  cere- 
monies.    See  Sculpture, 

No  extensive  region  in  America  is  with- 
out stone  of  one  or  more  varieties,  and 
the  resources  usually  are  varied  and  vast 
The  raw  materials  were  obtained  from  the 
surface  supply,  or,  where  that  was  not 
available  m  sufl^cient  quantities,  they 
were  quarried  from  the  beds  in  place. 
See  Mines  and  Quarries. 

The  varieties  employed  by  the  primitive 
tribes  are  very  numerous,  and  being  of 
special  interest  in  this  connection  the  fol- 
lowing are  briefly  described  under  sepa- 
rate heads:  Actinolite,  agate  (chalcedony), 
alabaster  (gypsum),  amber,  andesite,  ar- 
gillite,  basalt,  calcite,  cannel  coal  (jet), 
cathnite, chalcedony,  chert  (chalcedony), 
chlorite,  flint,  granite,  gypsum,  hematite, 
iron,  jade  (nephrite),  jasper,  jet,  lignite 
(jet),  limonite  (hematite),  marble,  mica, 
museovite  (mica),  nephrite,  novaculite, 
obsidian,  onyx  (marble),  pectolite,  por- 
phyry, pyrites,  quartz,  quartzite,  rhyolite, 
schist,  selenite  (gypsum),  serpentine,  sie- 
nite,  slate,  soapstone  (steatite),  stalactite 
(marble),  stalagmite  (marble),  steatite, 
talc  (steatite),  trachyte,  travertine  (mar- 
ble) ,  turquoise,  Utah  lite. 

The  processes  emploved  in  shaping 
these  materials  by  the  American  tnbes, 


and,  for  that  matter,  by  the  whole  primi- 
tive world,  are:  (1)  fracturing  processes, 
variously  known  as  breaking,  spalling, 
chipping,  flaking;  (2)  crumbling  proc- 
esses, as  battering,  pecking;  (3)  incising 
or  cutting  processes;  ^4)  abrading  proc- 
esses, as  sawing,  drilling,  scraping,  and 
grinding,  and  (5)  polishing  processes. 
The  implements  used  in  or  connected  with 
the  shaping  work  are  described  separately 
under  the  following  heads:  Abrading 
implements^  Anvils,  Arrowheads;  Arrows^ 
Bows,  and  Quivers;  Chisels,  Drills  and  Drill- 
ing.  Flaking  implements,  Hammers,  Knives, 
Pecking  implements,  Picks,  Polishing  im- 
plements, Saws,  Scrapers. 

Of  later  years  tne  operation  of  the 
primitive  stone-shaping  processes  has  re- 
ceived much  attention  on  the  part  of 
archeoloj^ists,  and  the  mystery  formerly 
surrounding  some  of  them  has  been  well 
cleared  away.  Implements  of  stone  and 
bone  in  skilled  hands  are  demonstrated 
to  be  as  effective  in  shaping  stone  as 
bronze  or  iron,  and  the  methods  most 
commonly  employed  by  the  tribes  may 
be  briefly  outlined. 
Implements  shaped 
by  the  chipping  or 
flaking  processes 
present  a  wide  range 
of  size,  form,  and 
finish,   and  include 

grincipally  arrow- 
eads,  spearheads, 
lance  heads,  har- 
poon heads,  knives, 
scrapers,  drills,  hoes, 
spades,  and  unspe- 
cialized  blades. 
These  objects  are 
largely  leaf  -  shaped 
or  were  specialized 
from  leaf-shaped  blades,  and  the  getting 
out  of  these  blades  was  one  of  the  most  ar- 
duous and  diflficult  tasks  undertaken  by 
the  native  artisan.  In  shaping  the  blades  a 
suitable  piece  of  brittle  stone,  preferably  a 
flattish  pebble,  bowlder,  flake,  or  fragment 
was  selected,  and  with  a  hammerstone  of 
proper  weight,  usually  globular  or  dis- 
coioal  in  form  and  generally  not  hafted, 
chips  were  removed  b^  means  of  vigorous 
blows  about  the  penphery,  alternating 
the  faces.  The  utmost  skill  of  the  oper- 
ator was  exerted  to  cause  the  flakes  to 
carry  from  the  point  of  percussion  near 
the  edge  across  and  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  sides  of  the  stone;  failure  in  this 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  high  ridge 
or  node  on  one  or  both  faces  of  the  blade, 
which  effectually  prevented  the  proper 
development  of  the  form. 

If  breakage  or  imperfect  fracture  did 
not  intervene,  the  skilled  workman  in 
a  few  moments  had  roughed  out  a  leaf- 
like blade  of  requisite  thinness,  and 
when  the  work  had  proceeded  as  far 
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USE  OF  THE  PUUCINQ   HAMMER— SCQINNINQ  ON  THE  SECOND  SIDE 
IN   BOWLDER  WORKING 


as  convenient  with  the  hammerstone,  if 
further  elaboration  were  desired,  thepres- 
8iu"e  implement,  usually  a  bit  of  hard 
bone  or  antler,  suitably  hafted,  was  re*- 
Borted  to.  By  means  of  strong,  abrupt 
pressure  at  the  proper  points,  first  on 
one  side  and  then 
on  the  other,  the 
flakes  were  de- 
tached, margins 
were  trimmed, 
stems  formed, 
notches  made, 
points  sharpened, 
and  the  speciali- 
zation completed. 
Utilizing  flaKes  or 
fragments  of  suit- 
able shape,  the 
smaller  projectile 
points,  drills,  scrapers,  and  knife  blades 
could  be  completed  in  a  few  minutes, 
but  the  difficulty  increased  with  increase 
in  size.  The  larger  blades,  some  of  which 
are  upward  of  2  ft  in  length,  required 
skill  of  a  high  order  for  their  successful 

elabora- 
tion. In 
making 
small  im- 
plements 
from  frag- 
ments of 
proximate 
form,  such 
as  flakes  or 
spalls,  the 
hammer 
is  not  re- 
quired, the 
work  be- 
ing read- 
ily accom- 
p  1  i*s  h  e  d 
with  the  bone  point.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  pressure  flaker 
is  available  only  with  brittle  stone 
and  on  forms  having  rather  thin  and 
sharp  edpes.  Fracture  processes  varied 
much  in  detail  from  those  here  sketched. 


FREEHAND   USE   OF  THE    BONE  FLAKING 
IMPLEMENT 


FLAKING   WITH    BONE   OR    METAL   POINT,  USING   A   REST 

In  some  cases  the  flakes  were  removed 
by  setting  a  punch-like  implement  upon 
the  proper  point  and  striking  it  with  a 
mallet,  and  the  larger  work  was  accom- 

Elished  by  means  of  strong  leverage  or 
eavy  strokes,  the  appliances  being  too 


vaguely  described  by  those  making  the 
record  to  convey  a  clear  conception  of 
the  operations.  The  manner  of  restinff 
and  holding  the  stone  and  the  method 
of  applying  the  percussion  and  pressure 
implements  differed  with  the  different 
tribes,  but  the 
principles  involved 
are  apparently 
about  the  same 
with  all.  The 
fracture  processes 
served  also  to  pro- 
duce  emergency 
implements  of  al- 
most every  class — 
axes,  celts  or  hatch- 
ets, picks,  adzes, 
gouges,  hammers, 
etc.;  and  this  is 
true  not  only  with  the  more  primitive 
tribes  but  with  all  peoples  using  stone  in 
the  arts.  It  may  be  further  noted  that 
the  flaking  hammer  was  often  employed 
to  rough  out  the> 
forms  of  many 
implements,  as 
celts,  axes,  and 
adzes,  designed 
to  be  elaborated 
and  finished  by 
pecking  and 
grinding.  See 
Cor 68 J  Flakes^ 
Flaking  imple- 
menUf  Hammers, 
Many  varieties 
of  stone  can  not 
be  shaped  by  fracture  or  can  be  shaped 
only  imperfectly,  and  the  aborigines  re- 
sorted to  the  process  of  battering  or  peck- 
ing to  se- 
cure the 
desired  re- 
sults.  It 
was  for- 
merly sup- 
posed that 
this  was  a 
very  tedi- 
ous work 
and  that 
the  shap- 
ing of  a 
celt  or 
an  ax  re- 
quired 
much 
time, 
but  the 
experi- 
ments of 
McGuire 
and  others 

have  shown  that  the  work  may  be  compar- 
atively rapid  and  that  by  repeated  blows 
of  the  hammerstone  the   toughest  and 
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hardest  materials  may  readily  be  reduced 
to  the  desired  shapes.  Beginning  with  a 
bowlder  or  fragment  of  proximate  shape 
or  with  a  form  roughed  out  bv  flaking, 
the  primitive  operator  attacked  the  sur- 
face, crumbling  the  parts  to  be  removed 
by  rapid  blows,  and  continued  the  work 
until  the  shape  was  so  far 
perfected  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  grinding  and  polishing 
processes  which  followed. 
This  pecking  work  is  the 
prototype  of  the  bush-ham- 
mering and  the  machine- 
chisel  work  of  the  civilized 
stonecutter.  The  leading  va- 
rieties of  articles  shaped 
in  part  or  in  whole  by  this 
process  are  celts,  axes,  adzes, 
gouges,  mortars,  pestles,  va- 
rious culinary  utensils, 
pipes,  ornamental  and  cere- 
monial objects,  and  sculp- 
tures generally.  See  Pecking 
implemenis. 

Incising  processes  were  p,Bce  or  jadi. 
much  employed  by  the  na-  smowiho  rc- 
tive  tribes.  Knives,  chisels,  "^'q^no^biu*!!!' 
and  other  edged  tools  of  IHq*"'*  "*"' 
stone  served  to  carve  all  the 
softer  varieties,  the  most  universally 
available  of  these  being  soapstone  or 
steatite  (q.  v.).  Others  are  cannel  coal, 
lignite,  cnalk,  serpentine,  and  calcite. 
Chisels  or  edged  stone  picks  were  used  in 
cutting  out  masses  of  soapstone  in  the 
quarry  and  in  shap- 
ing the  vessels  and 
other  large  objects 
made  from  them. 
See  Chisels t  Knives^ 
Picks.  Abrading 
ML  and  smoothing  proc- 

^^^  ^\^^  esses  were  also  of 
^^^rn.2^^^  first  importance  to 
^      i*Sjj?/  the  tribes  in  shaping 

I    *^  I  and  finishing  articles 

of  stone.  These  em- 
ployed the  various 
grinding,  sawing, 
drilling,  and  polish- 
ing tools.  Drilling 
with  pointed  and 
tubular  drills  was 
constantly  resorted 
to,  as  in  the  mak- 
ing of  tobacco  pipes 
and  certain  forms  of 
ornaments  and  cere- 
monial objects.  See  A  brading  implementSj 
Drills  and  Drilling^  Polishing  implements^ 
SairSf  Scrapers. 

The  following  groups  of  products  of  the 
stone  using  and  shaping  arts  are  described 
under  separate  heads,  viz:  (1)  Buildings: 
Pueblos  (towns),  cliff-dwellings,  habita- 
tions, kivas,  fortifications,  tombs;  (2)  Im- 
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plements  and  utensils:  Abrading  imple- 
ments, adzes,  anchors,  anvils;  arrows, 
bows,  and  quivers;  arrowheads,  awls, 
axes,  baking  stones,  boxes,  celts,  chisels, 
daggers,  drills,  fiakes,  flaking  implements, 
gouges,  hammers,  hatchets,  hoes  and 
spades,  knives,  lamps,  lances,  metates, 
mortars,  muUers,  pestles, 
picks,  pincers,  pipes, 
polishing  implements, 
cups,  dishes,  ladles,  re- 
ceptacles, saws,  scrapers, 
sinkers,  slings,  spear- 
heads, tomahawks, 
wedees;  (3)  Ornaments: 
Beaawork,  gorgets,  lab- 
rets,  mosaics,  pendants; 

(4)  Ceremonial    objects:     

Batons,     masks,     pipes;      qr,ndinq  stone 

(5)  Problemaiical  objects: 
Banner-stones,  bird-stones,  boat^stones, 
cache  disks  and  blades,  cones,  flaked 
stones  (eccentric  forms),  footprint  sculp- 
tures, nemispheres  and  spheres,  hook 
stones,  inscribed  tablets,  notched  plates, 
pierced    tablets,    plummets,    perforated 
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stones,     sculptures     (eccentric     forms), 
spade-stones,  spools,  tubes. 

Besides  the  shai>ed  product  above  dealt 
with,  the  shaping  of  stone  gives  rise  to 
another  class  of  results  of  particular  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  stone  art  and 
especially  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
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students  who  woald  intelligently  dis- 
criminate stone-age  phenomena.  These 
are  the  various  forms  of  rejectage  of  manu- 
facture. In  getting  out  stone  where  large 
bodies  are  dealt  with,  the  first  step  is  that 
of  dividing  the  masses  by  heavy  blows,  and 
the  resultant  forms  are  blocks,  fragments, 
and  splinters  of  diversified  shape  and  size. 
From  these  suitable  pieces  are  selected  for 
specialization;  the  remainder  are  refuse. 
When  selected  pieces  are  under  treatment 
by  percussive  processes  the  blows  of  the 
hammer  remove  flakes,  chips,  and  spalls, 
and  these  become  refuse;  wnen  other  por- 
tions are  under  treatment  by  pressure 
processes,  mi- 
nute flakes  or 
chips  are  pro- 
duced and  be- 
come refuse. 
When  a  suit- 
ablemassofthe 
material  is  se- 
lected from  which  to  remove  flakes  de- 
signed for  use  as  knives  or  other  imple- 
ments or  for  further  elaboration,  a  nucleus 
or  core  results  and  this  also  becomes  refuse 
(see  Cores).    Again,  the  portion  of  stone  in 

Erocessof  shaping  and  partly  shaped  often 
reaks  under  the  blows  of  the  hammer  or 
the  pressure  of  the  flaking  tool  and  the 

Eieces  become  refuse;  and  still  more  nota- 
ly  the  piece  being  shaped  does  notdevelop 
Sroperly  and  becomes  unmanageable  un- 
er  the"  hammer  or  pressure  flaker,  and, 
beingi  rreparably  faulty,  is  rejected  and  be- 
comes refuse.  The  last-mentioned  abor- 
tive forms  or 
failures  are 
varied  in  shape 
and  may  or 
may  not  re- 
semble closely 
the  final  forms 
which  it  was 
intended  they 
should  take. 
The  term"  tur- 
tleback' Misap- 
plied to  such  of 
these  rejected 
forms  as  have 
a  faceted  upper 
surface  and  a  smoother  under  surface, 
suggesting  the  carapace  of  a  turtle.  It 
is  these  rejected  defective  forms,  show- 
ing as  they  do  clear  evidence  of  design, 
that  have'  led  to  much  misapprehension 
because  ignorant  persons  have  mistaken 
them  for  actual  implements  and  have  at- 
tempted to  classify  them  as  such,  assign- 
ing them  to  particular  uses  or  }>eriods  sug- 
gested by  their  form.  The  various  classes 
of  rejectage  here  described — fragments, 
splinters,  flakes,  chips,  cores,  fragments 
resulting  from  breakage  of  partly  shaped 
forms,  and  unbroken  abortive  forms,  as 
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well  as  broken  and  abandoned  hammer- 
stones — are  usually  left  on  the  shaping 
sites.  In  bulk  this  rejectage  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  accepted  product — the  output 
properof  the  shop  work .  Other  processes, 
as  pecking,  cutting,  and  grinding,  also  re- 
sult in  rejectage,  but  not  to  an  eoual  ex- 
tent with  the  fracture  process,  and  the  re- 
jectage is  seldom  especially  noteworthy 
except  on  soapstone  quarry  sites,  where 
much  breakage  occurred  during  the  pro- 
cess of  roughing  out  the  larpier  utensils. 

The  knowled^  acquired  m  recent  years 
through  experiments  in  stone-shaping 
processes  has  led  unfortunately  to  the 
manufacture  of  fraudulent  imitations  of 
aboriginal  implements  and  sculptures  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  so  great  is  the 
skill  acquired  in  some  cases  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  detect  the  spurious 
work;  there  is  thus  much  risk  in  purchas- 
ing objects  whose  pedigree  is  not  fully 
ascertamed.    S€«  Pseudo- Indian, 

Works  that  may  be  consulted  on  this 
subject  are  very  numerous,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  principal  authorities  are  here 
cited;  these,  however,  will  enable  the 
inquirer  to  find  such  other  publications 
as  are  of  value.  Abbott  ( 1 )  Prim.  Indus., 
1881;  (2)  in  Surv.  W.  100th  Merid.,  vii, 
1879;  Bailey  in  Bull.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  N. 
B.,  no.  VI,  1887;  Beauchamp  in  Bull. 
N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  iv,  no.  18,  1897; 
Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xv, 
pt.  1,  1901;  Boyle  in  Ann.  Archseol. 
Reps.  Ontario,  1888-1906;  Gushing  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  vin,  no.  4,  1895;  (2)  in 
Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.y  xliv,  1896;  Daw- 
son in  Can.  Rec  8ci.,  ii,  no.  6,  1887; 
Dellenbaugh,  N.  Americans  of  Yesterday , 
1901;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist,  XVII,  pt  3,  1905;  Dorsey  in  Pub. 
Field  Col.  Mus.,  Anthr.  ser.,  ii,  no.  4, 
1900;  Evans,  Ancient  Stone  Implements 
of  Great  Britain,  1872;  Foster,  Prehist 
Races,  1878;  Fowke  (1)  in  13th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1896;  (2)  in  the  Archseologiet, 
II,  1894,  and  iii,  1895.  (3)  Archteol.  Hist 
Ohio,  1902;  Holmes  (1)  in  Bull.  21, 
B.  A.  E.,  1894;  (2)  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1897;  (3)  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xliii,  1895, 
(4)  in  Am.  Anthr.,  in,  no.  4,  1890;  (5) 
ibid.,  IV,  nos.  1  and  4,  1891;  C.  C.  Jones, 
Antiq.  Southern  Indians,  1873;  Jos. 
Jones  in  Smithson.  Cont,  xxii,  1876; 
Kunz,  Gems  and  Precious  Stones,  1890; 
McGuire  (1)  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1894, 1896; 
(2)  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  no.  3, 1893;  (3)  ibid., 
IX,  no.  7,  1896;  MacLean,  Mound  Build- 
ers, 1879;  Matthew  in  Bull.  Nat  Hist. 
Soc.  N.  B.,  no.  Ill,  1884;  Mercer  (1)  in 
Rep.  of  Madrid  Commission,  1892;  (2) 
in  Pub.  Univ.  Pa.,  vi,  1897;  Moore  in 
Jour.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  1894-1909; 
Moorehead,  (1)  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900;  (2) 
Prim.  Man  in  Ohio,  1892;  Nordenskiold, 
Cliff  Dwellers  of  the  Mesa  Verde,  1893; 
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Phillips  in  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  8.,   n,  no. 

I,  1900;  Proudfit  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ii,  no. 
3,  1889;  Baa,  Archseol.  Colls.  Nat 
Mus.,  1876;  Reynolds  in  12th  Rep.  Pea- 
body  Mus.,  1880;  Schumacher  (1)  in 
Surv.  W.  100th  Mend.,  vii,  1879;  (2)  m 
Bull.  Surv.  of  Terr.,  iii,  no.  3,  1877;  (3) 
in  11th  Rep.  Peabody  Mus.,  1878;  Smith 
(1)  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  iv, 
Anthr.  in,  1903;  (2)  ibid.,  n,  Anthr.  i, 
1899;  (3)  ibid.,  Anthr.  i,  pt  vi,  1900; 
Bnvder  in  The  Antiquarian,  i,  pt  9, 
1897;  Squier  and  Davis  in  Smitnson. 
Cont,  I,  1848;  Stevens,  Flint  Chips,  1870; 
Teit  in    Mem.   Am.  Mus.    Nat    Hist, 

II,  1900;  Thruston,  Antiq.  of  Tenn.,  1897; 
Wilson  in  Nat  Mus.  Rep.  1897,  1899; 
Wyman  in  Mem.  Peabody  Acad.  Sci.,  i, 
no.  4,  1875.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Stonington.  A  former  Pequot  villase  in 
New  London  co..  Conn.  In  1826  mere 
were  50  Indians  there. 

Stono.  A  tribe  formerly  residing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  present  Charleston, 
S.  C. ,  probably  about  Stono  r.  They  may 
be  identified  with  the  Stalame  of  the 
French  explorer  Laudonni^re  in  1562, 
mentioned  as  confederated  with  Audusta 
(Edisto).  In  the  English  colonial  docu- 
ments the  Stono  and  Westo  are  named 
together  as  at  war  with  the  Carolina  set- 
tlers in  1664,  1669-71,  and  again  in  1674, 
in  consequence  of  raids  made  on  them  by 
the  whites  for  the  ijurpose  of  procuring 
slaves,  but  this  association  is  due  to  noth- 
ing more  perhaps  than  similarity  between 
the  names.  If  it  actually  existed,  they 
must  have  retired  among  the  Cree^ 
along  with  the  Westo  (Yuchi).  Con- 
sult Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  1884; 
Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull. 
B.  A.  E.,  1894.  (A.  s.  o.    j.  b.  s.) 

Stono.—Rivers,  Hist.  S.  C.  88,  1866.  Stonoet.— 
Hewat,  Hl8t  Ace.  8.  C.  and  Ga.,  i,  51, 1779. 

Storage  and  Caching.  The  storage  of 
articles  and  supplies  appears  to  nave 
been  quite  general  throu^nout  America, 
and  the  practice  of  caching,  or  hiding, 
thin^  not  less  so.  The  extent  of  this  cus- 
tom indicates  its  ancient  origin,  a  conclu- 
sion strenjjthened  bv  the  discovery  of 
large  deposits  of  articles  of  stone  which  in 
many  instances  show  partial  disintegra- 
tion and  other  indications  of  great  a^. 
Hoards  of  stone  axes  have  been  found  in 
New  Jersey,  ceremonial  implements  in 
Florida,  tobacco  pipes  in  Ohio,  and  leaf- 
shaped  blades  along  the  greater  part  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Many  authors 
have  described  the  methods  employed  by 
the  Indians  in  the  storage  and  caching 
of  things,  the  process  often  evidencing 
great  ingenuity  in  concealment  The 
season,  the  temperature,  the  locality,  and 
the  time  required  to  make  a  cache  were 
important  considerations.  When  time  al- 
lowed, some  thin^  were  sewed  in  skins 


and  suspended  on  trees  or  hidden  in  hol- 
low tree  trunks;  others  were  buried  un- 
der shelving  rocks  or  in  carefully  pre- 
pared holes  in  the  ground.  Owing  to 
seasonal  journeys  of  larse  numbers  of 
persons  in  search  of  fooa  or  other  sup- 
plies, many  things  had  to  be  left  behind 
which,  because  of  their  weight  or  bulk, 
would  add  to  the  difficulty  of  movement 
Caching  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  hidden  things  from  being  dis- 
turbed by  wild  beasts,  stones  often  being 
piled  over  the  cache;  or,  when  the  deoosit 
was  of  food  or  clothing,  fires  were  built  in 
order  that  the  ashes  should  hide  surface 
indications  and  thus  keep  enemies  from 
disturbing  the  deposit;  or,  in  other  cases, 
the  sod  was  carefully  removed  and  re- 
placed after  the  cache  was  completed;  or, 
if  the  land  was  sandy,  water  was  poured 
over  the  surfoce  to  conceal  indications  of 
the  ground  having  been  disturbed.  The 
term  caches  from  the  French  cocker,  *to 
hide,'  has  been  very  generally  adopted 
by  the  whites,  who  nave  not  been  slow 
to  accept  and  practise  this  primitive 
method  of  hiding  things  intenaed  to  be 
reclaimed. 

Martin  Frobisher  (1578),  according  to 
Dionese  Settle,  found  that  the  natives  in 
Baffin  land  hia  their  provisions,  **both 
fish  and  flesh,  in  great  heaps  of  stone,*' 
a  practice  still  generally  followed  in  the 
frozen  north.  Jacques  Cartier  (1535) 
found  the  natives  on  the  St  Lawrence  to 
have  vessels  "as  big  as  any  butt  or  tun*' 
in  which  to  keep  their  fish  that  had  been 
dried  in  the  summer;  these  people  are 
also  said  to  have  kept  their  corn  m  ar- 
rets on  top  of  their  houses.  Pierre  Biard 
refers  in  1616  to  winter  storehouses  in 
Canada  wherein  the  natives  kept  smoked 
meat,  roots,  shelled  acorns,  peias,  beans, 
etc.,  which  they  first  put  into  sacks,  and 
these  in  large  pieces  of  bark  that  they 
then  suspended  from  interlacing  branches 
of  two  trees,  so  that  neither  rats  nor 
dampness  could  injure  them.  Biard 
refers  also  to  the  corn  he  ate  in  going 
upstream,  which  the  natives  sought  in 
secluded  places  where  they  had  hidden 
it  in  little  caches  of  birch-bark  when  they 
went  down  the  river.  The  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions record  many  instances  of  this  gen- 
eral habit,  while  on  war^  trading,  and 
other  expeditions,  of  caching  food,  to  be 
used  on  the  return  journey.  Many  in- 
stances are  related  of  the  loss  of  caches  by 
robbery,  through  for^tfulness  of  their 
locations,  or  through  injury  bv  weather, 
and  of  great  suffering  caused  thereby. 

Champlain,  in  1603,  spoke  of  pits  dug 
in  slope^  of  the  seacoast  to  a  depth  of  5 
or  6  ft,  in  which  sacks  made  from  plants 
and  filled  with  grain  were  placea  and 
covered  with  sand,  "which  keep  as  well 
as  our  granaries." 
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Formerly  in  Or^n,  Washington,  and 
British  Colombia  dried  fish  were  stored 
by  the  Indians  of  Columbia  and  Fraser 
rs.  in  caches  built  of  split  cedar  planks 
supported  on  the  branches  of  trees  far 
above  the  ground.  The  Kalispel  cached 
their  stores  of  dried  berries  on  little 
islands  in  Pend  d' Oreille  lake.  The  ber- 
ries were  placed  in  reed  bags  and  were 
I>rotected  from  the  weather  by  small 
og  houses  built  over  them  (Grinnell). 
On  the  N.  W.  coast,  according  to  Boas, 
clams  taken  from  strings  of  ceidar  bark, 
on  which  they  had  l^n  dried,  were 
stored  for  future  use.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
in  1804^  found  at  the  foils  of  Columbia  r. 
that  dried  fish  were  pounded  between  two 
stones  and  then  placed  in  baskets  made 
of  grass  and  rushes  and  lined  with  salmon 
skin;  the  fish  was  then  prised  down 
and  covered  with  fishskins,  each  basket 
weighing  from  90  to  100  pounds.  They 
describe  a  cache  on  Missouri  r.  made  by 
first  removing  the  soil  from  a  circle  20  in. 
across  and  then  excavating  a  pit  which 
was  nudually  enlarged  to  a  diameter  of 
6  or  7  ft,  having  the  form  of  a  kettle; 
this  hole  was  lined  on  the  bottom  and 
sides  with  sticks,  and  then  filled  with 
skins  which  it  was  desired  to  preserve, 
after  which  the  sod  was  replaced  and  the 
surface  made  to  appear  as  natural  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  a  typical  method  among 
the  Plains  Indians  and  Southwestern 
tribes.  These  explorers  refer  also  to 
buyins  com  in  ears  from  the  Mandan, 
who  duj^  it  up  in  front  of  their  lodges, 
where  it  had  been  buried  the  winter 
before. 

The  ancient  ZufSi  are  said  by  Mindeleff 
to  have  rolled  up  huge  snowtJalls,  which 
they  melted  in  reservoirs  to  obtain  water, 
their  arid  environment  having  taught 
them  to  use  such  an  expedient  to  increase 
the  supply.  Chroniclers  of  the  Coronado 
expedition  refer  to  a  habit  of  the  Hopi  of 
takins  along  with  them,  when  crossing 
the  oesert,  a  number  of  women  laden 
with  water  in  gourds,  which  they  buried 
along  the  way  for  use  on  the  return 
journey. 

The  natives  of  the  Pacific  coast  keep 
acorns  in  brush  storehouses  and  store 

Eine  seeds  in  granaries  on  top  of  their 
ouses.  The  Indians  of  this  region  make 
vessels  of  rushes,  plastered  inside  and 
outside  with  pifion  gum  and  pitch,  for 
holding  liquids  and  seeds.  Thomas 
Hariot,  in  1585,  refers  to  the  natives  of 
Florida  hardening  their  meat  in  smoke 
in  order  to  **  preserve  the  same  for  winter 
use."  John  Smith  (1608)  speaks  of  the 
Virginia  Indians  as  drying  their  fish  in 
the  Spanish  fashion,  as  was  done  in  the 
West  Indies.  Smith  refers  also  to  dried 
walnuts,  chestnuts,  acorns,  and  chinqua- 
pins which  the  natives  gathered  in  the 


winter  and  kept  in  great  baskets.  John 
Lawson  (1714)  speaks  of  "other  sorts  of 
cabins,"  which  were  without  windows, 
that  were  used  for  granaries  and  for 
storing  skins  and  other  merchandise. 
The  Southern  Indians,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  made  cribs  wherein  they 
preserved  their  com  from  injury;  these 
were  erected  on  posts  and  were  daubed 
inside  and  outside  with  loam  or  clay, 
being  tight  enough  to  keep  out  the  small- 
est vermin.  Oysters  and  clams  were 
dried  on  strings  and  stored  for  future 
use.  Mesquite  beans,  pifion  nuts,  acorns, 
filberts,  and  hickory  nuts  in  their  re- 
spective habitats  were  stored  in  brush 
inclosures,  which  were  presumably  the 
originals  of  the  slatted  comcribs  of  the 
present  day.  The  Gulf  tribes  built  houses 
raised  upon  poles  for  the  purpose  of  stor- 
ing grain.  All  Plains  Indians  dry  and 
store  fruits  and  nuts  of  various  sorts. 
The  Pima  bury  watermelons  in  sand  and 
make  immense  basketry  cribs  for  storing 
ffrain,  as  do  also  the  Apache,  the  Tara- 
humare,  and  other  tribes  of  the  S.  W. 

Consult  Brown  (1)  in  Records  of  the 
Past,  IV,  pt.  3,  Mar.  1905;  (2)  in  Wis. 
Archeol.,  vi,  no.  2,  1907;  Champlun, 
CEuvres,  1870;  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  iii,  1810; 
Jesuit  Relations,  ed.  1858;  Joutel,  Jour., 
1713;  Lawson,  Hist  Carolina,  ed.  1860; 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  1904-05; 
Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  1902;  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ix,  1822;  Mindeleff, 
Study  of  Pueblo  Architecture,  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1891;  Ran,  North  American 
Stone  Implements,  Smithson.  Rep.,  1872; 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  1890;  Russell  in  26th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1908;  Sagard,  Grand  Voyage 
du  pays  desHurons,  1865;  Smith,  History 
of  Virginia,  1819;  Stites,  Economics  of 
the  Iroquois,  1905;  Wheeler,  Rep.  U.  S. 
G.  and  G.  Surv.  W.  100th  Men,  vii,  1879; 
Winship,  Coronado  Exped.,  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1,  1896.  (j.  D.  M.) 

8totoii(Wtoii,  Meaningover  [acliff]'). 
A  Squawmish  village  community  on  the 
right  bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  Bnt.  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 

Stott  Banoh  ruin.     A  prehistoric  ruined 

?ueblo  on  Stott  ranch,  a  few  m.  w.  of 
inedale,  Navajo  co.,  Ariz. — Fewkes  in 
22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  167,  1904. 

Btratten.  The  local  name  for  a  band 
of  Salish  of  Fraser superintendencv,  Brit. 
Col.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  79,  1878. 

Straw  Town.     See  Onondakai. 

Strnok-by-the-Bee  {Pcdaneapape).  The 
head-chief  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  at  the 
period  of  the  relinquishment  of  their 
lands  in  1859  and  until  his  death;  bom 
at  Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  Aug.  30,  1804, while 
Lewis  and  Clark  were  encamped  there. 
Capt.  Lewis,  on  learning  that  a  male 
child  had  been  born  in  the  camp,  sent 
for  it,  and,  wrapping  it  in  the  Stars  and 
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Stripcfi,  declared  it  to  be  "an  American/' 
Growing  to  manhood  with  the  tradition 
of  his  miristening  upon  him,  Strack-b^- 
the-Bee  took  sreat  pride  in  his  * 'Ameri- 
canism/' and  was  always  a  staonch 
friend  of  the  whites.  His  greatest  serv- 
ice was  in  1862,  daring  the  time  of  the 
panic  dne  to  the  outbreak  and  massacre 
in  Minnesota,  when,  b^r  his  influence,  he 
kept  his  tribe  from  joining  the  hostiles 
and  actually  threw  a  cordon  of  his  war- 
riors across  South  Dakota  from  Ft  Ran- 
dall to  the  Sioux  as  a  barrier  between 
the  hostiles  and  the  white  settlements. 
He  died  July  29,  1888.  (d.  b.  ) 

Stryne.  A  Ntlakyapamuk  village  on 
the  w.  side  of  Fraser  r. ,  5  m.  above  Lytton, 
Brit.  Col.  Pop.  67  in  1901,  the  last  time 
the  name  appears. 

Bti-ai'-in — Dawaon  in  Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  Can.,  sec. 
n,  44, 1891.  Sto'iBn.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Moa.  Nat. 
Hist,  II,  172,  1900.  Btain.— Hill-Tout  In  Rep. 
Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4. 1899.  8traiii.~Telt,  op.  cU. 
Stryta.— Brit.  Col.  map,  ind.  Afl.,  Victoria,  1872. 
Stryne. -<:an.  Ind.  AflT..  164,  1901.  Strya*- 
Jlqakin.— Ibid.,  418.  1898  (two  town  names  com- 
bined). Strynne.— Ibid.,  269,  1889.  Strynne.— 
Ibid.,  484, 1896.  Styne  Greek.  — Teit,  op.  cit  (white 
men's  name). 

Stiababfh  {S'taorbabsk),  A  Salish  band 
living  among  the  Dwamish  lakes.  Wash. — 
Boulet  in  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  Mar.  22.  1886. 

Sttangei  (Stsd^flges).  A  Songish  band 
between  Esquimalt  and  Beecher  bay,  s. 
end  of  Vancouver  id.  Pop.  103  in  1904, 
96  in  1909.  Songish,  the  name  given  to 
this  tribe  by  whites,  is  corrupted  from 
the  name  of  this  band. 
Sonfheee.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  li,  164,1901.  8ta'&- 
Cet.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  17, 1890. 

Stikeitl  {Stsk'e^iL),  A  Bellacoola town 
on  the  8.  side  of  Bellacoola  r..  Brit.  Col., 
near  its  mouth.  It  is  one  of  the  8  vil- 
lages called  Nuhalk. 

8l&e'etl.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  8, 
1891.  Btek'e'iL.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  n,  49,  1898. 

Stthukhwieh.  A  Siuslaw  village  on 
Sinslaw  r.,  Greg. 

8f  ctt'-qwito.— Dorsey  in  Jonr.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 
230,1890. 

Stncabitic.    A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. 
StttoaMtie.  — Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog. ,  848, 1864.    Btue 
Oabitio.— Sedelmair  (1744)    cited    by    Bancroft, 
Ari2.  and  N.  Mex.,  366, 1889. 

Stnckre.  An  unidentified  Salishan  band 
formerly  at  or  about  Port  Madison  Mills, 
w.  Wash.  Called  "northern  or  8tuck-re 
Indians.*'— May nard  (1856)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  26, 34th  Cong.,  let  sess.,  67,  1856. 

Stacn.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Santa  In^s  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Stugarok.  A  Nushagagmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Nushagak  bay,  Alaska,  where 
there  is  a  salmon  cannery.  Pop.  7  in 
1890.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  95,  1893. 

Stniohamnkli.  An  Athapascan  tribe,  now 
absorbed  into  the  surrounding  Salishan 
tribes,  that  inhabited  upper  Nicola  valley, 


Brit  Col.  They  have  been  suppcwed  to 
be  descendants  of  a  war  party  of  Tsilkotin 
(McKay  in  Dawson,  Notes  on  Shuswap 
of  Brit  Col.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  ix, 
sec  2, 23, 1891),  but  the  evidence  of  their 
lonff  occupancy  of  Nicolaand  Similkameen 
valleys  has  led  Boas  (10th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes,  Eep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  sec.  2,  33, 
1895)  to  consider  them  the  northernmost 
of  tne  isolated  Athapascan  bands  found 
along  the  Pacific  coast  Four  or  ^ye 
generations  back  they  lived  in  three  sub- 
terranean lodges,  indicating  a  population 
of  between  120  and  150. 
BxilEqamnQ.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes,  82, 
1905,  ('people  of  the  highcountnr':  Ntlakyapa- 
muk name).  BmiU'kamnQ.^Ibid.  (another  Ntlak- 
yapamuk name ) .    Btikwi'  HamnQ.— Ibid . 

nudk  {Stu'tx'),  A  Bellacoola  village 
on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit  Col.,  28  m.  from 
its  mouth. 

Btii'.iH.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  8 
1891.  Btalx*.~Boa8  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist., 
11,  49, 1S96. 

Btnikiihkeni  (StuiHshxe^ni,  *  where  the 
canoes  are  drawn  on  shore  * ).  A  Modoc 
settlement  on  the  n.  side  of  Little  Kla- 
math lake,  Greg. — Gratschet  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  II,  pt  I,  xxzii,  1890. 

Btnkamasooiatiok.  A  former  Pima  vil- 
lage on  the  Gila  r.  res.,  s.  Ariz. — Dudley 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871,  58,  1872. 

Btnlnaai-hadai  (StAl  nafas  xa/dori, 
'steep-house  people').  A  subdivision 
of  the  Chaahl-lanas,  a  Haida  family  set- 
tled in  Alaska;  named  from  one  of  its 
houses. — Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  276, 
1905. 

Btamiki  {StWmiks,  'bulls').  A  society 
of  the  Ikunuhkatsi,  or  All  Comrades,  in 
the  Piegan  tribe;  it  has  been  obsolete 
since  abQut  1840. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot 
Lodge  Tales,  221,  1892. 

Btnng  Berpent.    See  OlabalkebicJie. 

Btnnhlai  {StA^rda-i,  said  to  refer  to 
"any  fat  game  or  fish  brought  in").  A 
Haiaa  town  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  Moresby 
id.,  Brit  Col.,  occupied  anciently  by  the 
Kajs-lanas. — Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  280, 
1905. 

Btiintiiianwhott  A  former  Tolowa  vil- 
lage on  Smith  r.,  Cal. 

Btan-tOs-un-whott— Hamilton.  Hay-narg-ger  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 

Btaitai  (Sta^stas) .  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant Haida  families  of  the  Eagle  clan. 
The  name  is  that  given  to  salmon  eggs 
after  the  young  fish  have  begun  to  take 
form  in  them.  There  is  a  story  that  this 
family  was  once  reduced  to  a  single 
woman,  but  subsequently  increased  very 
rapidly  from  her  children;  for  that  reason 
they  were  likened  to  spawning  salmon. 
The  family  is  known  also  as  Sa/flgah- 
Id^naSf  referring  to  sea-birds  called  saUg; 
when  these  birds  find  any  food  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  all  swoop  down  upon 
it,  making  a  great  noise,  and  their  actions 
are  likened  to  those  of  people  at  pot- 
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latches  made  by  this  family.  According 
to  tradition,  part  of  the  Stostas,  includ- 
ing that  to  which  the  chief  himself  be- 
longed, came  down  from  Stikine  r.  in 
the  Tlingit  country,  while  the  rest  were 
from  the  country' of  the  Nass  peo|)le. 
Edenshaw  (q.  v.  )#  the  name  of  the  chief, 
was  also  brought  along  from  the  Stikine. 
A  chief  of  this  family  was  very  friendly 
to  the  whites,  and  it  was  largely  through 
his  influence  that  a  mission  was  estab- 
lished at  Masset.  The  Stustas  land  lay 
principally  around  Naikun  and  in  Naden 
narbor,  but  their  chief  town  was  Kiusta, 
on  the  coast  opposite  North  id.  There 
were  many  subdivisions:  Kawas,  Kang- 
guatl-lanas,  Hlielung-keawai,  Hlielung- 
stustae,  Naikun-stustae,  Chawagis-stustae, 
and  the  Yadus  of  Alaska,  the  last  being 
still  further  subdivided.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Si'ngaL  li'naa.-^ wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  275. 1906. 
Bhoiifalth  Len]ia«.~Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  8oc. 
Can.  1895,  sec.  ii,  125, 1895.    8tattas.~Ibid. 

Snahpi.  One  of  the  Dieguefio  ranche- 
rias  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1852  at 
Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  132, 1867. 

Snahnaohet.  A  former  tribe  encountered 
by  Salinas  in  1693  on  the  road  from  Coa- 
huila  to  San  Francisco  mission,  Texas. — 
Salinas  (1693)  in  Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov. 
30,  1716,  MS. 

Saamoa.  A  Jesuit  mission,  founded  by 
Father  Kino  among  the  Sobaipori  about 
1687  (the  Rudo  Ensayo  says  in  1730); 
situated  on  the  headwaters  of  Rio  Santa 
Cruz^  in  the  vicinity  of  Terrenate,  Sonora, 
Mexico,  just  below  the  wAjizona-Sonora 
boundary.  In  1697  Bemal  reported  it  to 
be  in  a  prosperous  condition;  in  1731 
it  had  several  rancherias.  Villa-Sefior 
mentions  it  as  a  mission  in  1748,  and  it 
was  still  in  existence  in  1767,  at  which 
date  the  population  was  114.  Quiburi, 
OptuabOj  Esqugbaag,  Baibcat,  Turisai, 
and  Babisi  were  its  visitas.  (p.  w.  hJ 
Santa  Maria  de  Soamea.— Roche  (1768)  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  8.,  II,  391, 1856.  Santo  Mar£a  de  Soanoa.— 
Croix  (1769),  ibid.,  10.  Santo  Maria  Kagdalena 
Boanoa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  347,  1864.  Santo 
Maria  Soamoa.~Rudo  Ensayo  ica.  1762),  148,  160, 
1863.  Santo  Maria  Soamnoa.~Keler  (1752)  in  Doc. 
Hist.Mex.,4ths..l.28,1856.  Santo  Maria  Boanoa.— 
Villa-Sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  pt.  2, 403, 1748.  S.  Maria 
de  Suounoa.— Venegas  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  map,  1759. 
Sto.  Maria.— Kino  (1697)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Hex.,  4th 
8.,  I,  276, 1866.  Suamoa.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii, 
177, 191, 1759. 

Snanas.  A  former  tribe,  probably  Coa- 
huiltecan,  met  by  Salinas  on  the  road 
from  Coahuila  to  San  Francisco  mission, 
Texas,  in  1693.— Salinas  (1693)  in  Dicta- 
men  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716,  MS. 

Snangna.  A  former  Gabrielefio  ranche- 
ria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  coast 
near  Palos  Verdes  or  Cerritos,  at  a  local- 
ity later  called  Suanga. 
Shoa-Tit— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Archeol.  and  Ethnol.,  viii,  39, 1908  (native form.) 
Saagna.~Reld  (1862)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  C^l. 
Fanner,  June  8, 1860.  Saanf-na.  — Reid  quoted  by 
Hoffman  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst,  xvu,  2, 1885. 


SaaqnL  One  of  the  principal  pueblos 
of  the  Nevome  and  seat  of  a  Spanish 
mission  founded  in  1619.  Situated  near 
the  lower  Yaqui  r.,  20  m.  w.  of  Onava, 
Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  415  in  1678, 42  in 
1730.  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Sibu- 
bapas. 

S.  Ignaoio  Snbaqne.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  8.,  Ill,  858, 1857.  Snaqni.— Rivera  (1780) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  513,  1884. 
Zuake.— Kni,  map  (1702),  in  Stdcklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74,  1726.  Zoaqui.— Rudo  Ensayo  (ca 
1782).  125, 1863. 

Sabazama.  A  former  village,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  with  fSn  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Snbohiam.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Snooaah.  A  band,  probably  Moquelum- 
nan,  formerly  living  in  San  Joaquin 
valley,  or  to  the  northward,  in  California. 


■.— Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 82d  Cong., 
Ist  sess..  20,  1852.  Suo-oa-ah.— Ryer,  ibid.,  21. 
Sno-oo-an.— Ryer  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Cong., 
spec,  sess.,  199, 1858. 

Saoeatash.    See  Succotash. 

Sncooneiiet  A  village  of  Praying  In- 
dians in  1685,  near  Falmouth,  Barnstable 
CO.,  Mass.  The  inhabitants  were  proba- 
bly subject  to  either  the  Wampanoag  or 
the  Nauset. 

SaeoaaoMot.— Writer  about  1767  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
(}oll.,2d s.,  Ill,  14, 1846.  Sokones.~Boume  ( 1764), 
ibid.,  Ist  s.,  I,  198, 1806.  SokonoMot.— Freeman 
(1792),  ibid.,  231.  SuooonoMot.— Freeman  (1802), 
ibid.,  VIII,  152.  1802.  Suooonet.— Mourt  (1622), 
ibid.,  262.  SuooonuMot.— Ibid.,  i,  198,  note,  1806. 
SncicaneMett.— Hinckley  (1685),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  v, 
188, 1861. 

Sncootash.  A  corruption  of  a  Narra- 
ganset  name  for  an  ear  of  com,  long  mis- 
applied by  English-speaking  people  to  a 
preparation  of  green  corn  cut  from  the 
cob,  and  transversely  cut  string-beans  or 
shelled  lima-beans  boiled  with  the  addi- 
tion of  milk,  butter,  and  seasoning. 

Roger  Williams  (1643)  gives  msick^fua- 
task  (rrC sikwaiasli)  as  the  name  for  a  boiled 
ear  of  com,  although  the  word  signifies 
simply  an  ear  of  com  whether  boiled  or 
raw.  Just  when  the  name  in  a  slightly 
more  corropt  form  was  misapplied  is  not 
certain,  since  a  gap  occurs  in  the  history 
of  the  word  between  1643  and  1778,  when 
it  appears,  in  the  form  of  "succatash," 
in  Carver's  Travels,  a  widely-read  book 
in  the  time  of  its  author.  Carver  de- 
scribes ''succatash  *'  as  a  dish  composed 
of  com,  b«Mis,  and  bear's  flesh.  The 
word  is  next  mentioned  by  Jeremv  Bel- 
knap (1792)  in  the  form  ** succotash.** 

The  Narraganset  word  irCgikwatash 
means  'the  grains  are  whole  (or  entire),' 
i.  e.  not  cracked  or  broken  by  pounding;. 
The  Caniba  (Norridgewock)  name  men- 
hilar  has  the  same  meaning  ('*bl^  qui 
n*e8t  pas  pil6.**— RAle).  The  old  Abnaki 
inanimate  plural  was  r  instead  of  sh.    The 
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iboriffinal  name  for  the  preparation  that 
we  cm  succotash  has  been  lost  The  form 
>f  the  name  would  have  been  determined 
3y  the  preponderance  of  com  or  of  beans 
n  the  stew,  as  may  have  been  the  case, 
iince  no  Algonquian  word  can  be  formed 
;o  indicate  tbat  more  than  one  vegetable  is 
K)ntained  in  a  stew  or  soup.    ( w.  b.  q.  ) 

Snohigin.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
)ly  Ckxstanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mssion,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
:Jal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Snohni    A  former  village,  presumably 
/ostanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
ion,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
aohai.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  458,  1874.    Bn- 
Iwi.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861. 

Snekataih.    See  Succotash. 

Sndao.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
iio  Gila,  Ariz.,  m  1744.— Sedelmair 
1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
lex.,  366,  1889. 

Sndaotasaba.  A  Maricopa  settlement 
n  the  Gila  r. ,  Ariz. ,  in  the  18th  century. 

~    ■     ~  — \U  22.  1868. 


.— Rudo  Bnsayo  (ea.  1762),  21 
«,^.,„.^ba.— Orozco  y  Bern,  Qeog.,  848, 1864. 
Sndacton.  A  former  Pima  settlement 
n  the  Rio  Gila,  Pinal  co.,  Ariz.,  between 
!asa  Grande  and  a  point  10  leases  be- 
)w.  It  was  visited  by  Kino  m  1698, 
ossibly  as  early  as  1694,  and  named  by 
im  £ncamacion.  It  was  not  far  from 
le  present  Sacaton.  According  to  Font 
le  population  was  5,000(?)  m  1776. 
ee  Bartlett,  below. 

aoanuudmi.— Bancroft,  No.  Mez.  States,  i,  2&9. 
)te,    1884.    Ipcamaoion  Sutaqniioii.— Anza  and 


ont  (1780)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 

%  1889.    La  SBoamaoion.— VeneflpAs,  Hist.  Gal., 

297,    1759.    La    Bnoamacion   del  Butaqoiaon. — 


Hist.  Gal., 
taQnison.— 
&rc68  (1775),  Diary,  106,  1900.  Sudaowm.— Rudo 
osayo  (ca,  1782),  21. 1863.  ButaffoiMii.— Bartlett, 
iTS,  Narr.,  ii,  268. 1854.  Stttaqaisan  —Humboldt, 
ingdom  of  New  Spain,  ii,  803,  1811  (also  Suta- 
lizan;  see  index,  vol.  Iv).    Butaqnisan.— Squier 

Am.  Rev.,  II,  512,  Nov.  1848.  Butaqvisoii.— 
irc^s  (1775),  Diary,  109, 1900. 

Sadagnnaohte.    See  SadekanakHe. 

Sugar.    See  Maple  sugar, 

Boffarcane.    A  bhuswap  villase  on  tbe 

side  of  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  CJol.— Morice  in 
rans.  Can.  Inst.  1892-93,  iv,  22, 1895. 

Bageree.  A  small  tribe,  supposed  to 
sive  been  Siouan,  that  lived  near  the 
^axhaw  in  Mecklenburg  co.^  N.  C,  and 
ork  CO.,  S.  C.  They  occupied  a  fertile 
strict  and,  according  to  Lawson  (Hist, 
ir.,  76,  1860),  inhabited  many  towns 
id  settlements.  They  were  doubtless 
•eatly  reduced  by  the  Yamasee  war  of 

15  and  later  meiged  in  the  Catawba, 
ffana.— Bowles,  New  Pocket  map  of  U.  8.,  1783. 


taroM.— Popple's  map,  n.  d.    Bofans.— Vaugon- 
-Ji.      .  p-^^^ 

ATar  man  (1715)  In  Winsor.  HI 

846, 1887. 


-'8  map,  177'8.     Bngaui.— Bowen's  map,  l760. 
tar«ea.— War  map  (1715)  In  t"*       —       - 


L  Winsor,  Hist  Am., 


Sagk-eye.  See  Sockeye. 
Sagwanndagahwininewiig  (Sdgufdnddaa- 
mnitudg,  'men  of  the  aense-wooofed 
rest.'— -Gerard).  A  Chippewa  Imnd, 
mmonly  known  as  Bois  Fort  Chippewa, 
nng  in  the  coniferous  forest  region  w. 
L.     Superior,    in    Minnesota.    They 


numbered  640  in  1909  and  occupy  lands 
allotted  in  severalty  from  a  reserva- 
tion formerly  consisting  of  107,519.42 
acres. 

Boise  Forte.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  832,  1873.  BoU 
Forts.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  v, 
85,  1886.  Hardwoods.— Ibid.  Bagantwaga-winiiii- 
wak.— Gatschet.  Ojibwa  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1882. 
Bafwandacawiniiii.- Baraga,  Eng.-Otch.  Diet.,  109, 
1878  (trans. '  Indian  from  the  thick  forests':  Chip- 
pewa f orm ) .  BffwaadMiwininiwff .— Wm.  Jones, 
Infn,  1906.  Bakiwi^^w.— Baraga,  op.  cit 
8tt|^>wau-diifHUi-wi]i-iii-e-wiig. — Warren  (1852)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  y,  85,  1885.  Buf-waon- 
dng-ah-wia-ine-wuc. — ^Warren  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  n.  189,  1862  (trans,  'men  of  the 
thick  fir  woods* ).  Bttf-wmi-d«f-ah-wia-iii-e-wiig.— 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  AfL  Rep.,  90, 1860.  Thick  Woods- 
men.—Warren  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii.  139, 
1862.  Wanb-oee.— Warren  (1862)  in  Minn.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  y,  86, 1886  ( '  rabbits ' :  so  called  by  other 
Chippewa  on  account  of  their  un warlike  dispo- 
sition). 

Suhinimiat  ( '  people  of  the  son/  that  is, 
living  in  the  east).  A  tribe  of  Labrador 
Eskimo  extending  from  Roksoak  r.  b.  to 
0.  Chidley  and  thence  s.  to  Hamilton  in- 
let A  part  have  long  been  Christianized 
by  Moravian  missionaries,  but  those  of  the 
northern  districts  still  retain  their  heathen 
customs.  Girls  are  tattooed  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  though  less  elaborately  than  for- 
merly; they  are  then  forced  into  marriage, 
and  early  snow  the  effects  of  their  harsh 
and  laborious  life.  Children  are  few  and 
weak.  Many  men  have  two  wives,  the 
wealthy  several.  The  aged  and  the  dis- 
eased are  frequently  deserted,  sometimes 
Quietly  strauj^ed.  An  unlucky  woman  is 
driven  out  into  the  wilderness.  A  bad 
man  is  not  admitted  into  the  houses,  and 
if  he  commits  murder  the  others  stone 
him  to  death.  Blood  vengeance  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  next  of  kin.  The  people 
are  of  the  stature  of  Europeans  and  very 
muscular.  Their  legs  are  disproportion- 
ately short  and  mauormed,  owing  prob- 
ably to  the  habit  of  carrying  infants  in 
the  hood.  There  is  a  recognized  elder  in 
the  community,  yet  he  is  controlled  by 
the  angekok.  These  conjurers,  who  pre- 
tend to  propitiate  the  malevolent  spirits 
of  nature  and  each  man's  evil  spirit,  work 
much  harm,  often  separating  man  and 
wife  on  the  plea  that  their  union  causes 
ill  luck.  The  people  often  devour  deer 
meat  raw,  though  they  nrefer  cooked 
food.  The  complexion  ol  these  Eskimo 
shows  much  variation;  those  who  are 
bleached  almost  white  in  winter  become 
quickly  browned  by  exposure  to  the 
sutnmer  sun. 

Subtribes  are  the  Koksoagmiut,  Kan- 
givamiut,  and  Kiliniemiut.  The  mission 
stations  are  Hebron,  Hopedale,  Nachvak, 
Nain,  Okak,  Ramah,  and  Zoar.  A  native 
village  on  the  k.  coast  is  Aukpatuk. 
SfiUi&iyut.— Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  176, 
1894.  Bttkhinimyut.— Turner  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  V,  104, 1888. 

Snhab.  The  Cottonwood  clan  of  the 
Hopi. 

8i-he'-U.-«tephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89, 1891. 
Sahiib  wiiwd.— Fewkes  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  584, 
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1900.  Sii*hQb  wiia-wfi.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr., 
VII.  404, 1894. 

Snieiia.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Santa  In^  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Saiian  (probably  'big  expanse').  A 
former  Patwin  division,  prooably  only  a 
village,  on  Suisun  bay,  Solano  co.,  Cal. 
SoiMhme.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Boo-i-MO-net.— Ibid.,  Mar.  80,  1860.  BeuiMoont.— 
Choris,  Voy.  Pitt.,  6,  1822.  Bu-i-sua'.— Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  218, 1877.  Buysum.— 
Chamisso  in  Kotzebue,  Voy.,  ui,  61, 1821. 

Bak  (8*uk,  'valley,' 'depression*).  A 
Ntlakyapamuk  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Fraaerr.,  Brit.  CJol.,  below  Keefer  station, 
C.  P.  R.  R.  The  population  of  this  place 
and  the  neighboring  village  of  Kimos, 
with  which  later  reports  of  Indian  affairs 
have  combined  it,  was  74  in  1901,  since 
which  date  neither  is  mentioned. 
05k'.— Hill-Tout  In  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  6,  1899. 
Bheooke.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  189,  1883.  Bhoook.— Brit. 
Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria.  1872.  Bnuk.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff. .  368. 1897.    Book-kamns.— Ibid. ,  pt.  ii,  164, 

1901.  B'uk.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  ii, 
160,1900.  Bonk.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.. 269, 1889.  Bonk.— 
Ibid., 230, 1886.    Buuk-kamiu.— Ibid..  418, 1898. 

Snkaaagimiiig.  A  Chippewa  village 
formerly  on  Pelican  lake,  Oneida  co.. 
Wis. 

PeUoan  Lake  band. —Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  y,  315.  1885.  Ba'kao'nniiic.— Wm. 
Jones,  infn,  1906.  8uk-a-auf-un-iiif.— Warren, 
op.  cit 

Sukanom.  A  division  of  the  Yuki  of  n. 
Oalifomia,  living  s.  of  the  Ukomnom  of 
Round  valley. 

Bakaispoka  {SUka-Xapdgaj  'hog-killing 
place').  A  small  Upper  Creek  town 
formerly  in  Cleburne  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  12  m.  above  Oak- 
fuskee,  to  which  town  it  was  subordinate 
and  to  which  the  inhabitants  moved  prior 
to  the  year  1799.  (a.  s.  g.  ) 

Hoff  Bange.— Qatscbet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  144, 
1884  (traders'  name).  Hof  range.— Hawkins 
(1799),  Sketch,  48,  1^8.  Shuokotpaga.— Alcedo, 
Die.  Geog.,  IV.  547, 1788.  Shookotpoja.— Bartram, 
•"  -  i.--Swan  (1791)  in 


Trav.,  I,  map,  1799.    Sogusponu. 

Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  262, 1855.    Bokatpoge.— 

Bartram,  op.  cit. ,  461, 1792.   Sooo-he-ah.  — HawKins, 


.  luohe-poga.— Sen.£x.Doc.425,24thCong., 

Ist  sess..  215,  18^.  Suka-iahp6gi.— Gatschet,  op. 
cit.    Suka-isp6ka.— Ibid. 

Snkeohiinetnnne.  A  band  or  village  of 
the  Chastaeosta  on  the  n.  side  of  B^gue 
r.,  Greg. 

BA-xe'-toii-ne'  tOimi.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III.  284, 1890. 

Snklmtit  ( *  black  months ' ).  A  former 
Ankara  band  under  chief  Sntaka,  White 
Shield. 

Blaokmottthi.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,  148,  1851.  Su&-ut'-it.~Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.,  367, 1862. 

Snkiang  (meaning  doubtful).  An  Al- 
gpnquian  tribe  formerly  occupying  a  con- 
siderable territory  on  both  sides  of  Con- 
necticut r.  about  Hartford,  Conn.  Their 
principal  village,  of  the  same  name,  was 
near  the  present  Hartford.  In  1730  they 
removed  to  Farmington.  (j.  m.) 


BeUoge.— Goodwin  (1686)  in  Mass.  HUt  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  8.,  VII,  44,  1865.  Bieaoek.— Ludlowe  (1687), 
ibid.,  2d  s.,  viu,  285, 1819.  Bioaogg.— Writer  about 
1642.  ibid.,  8d  s.,  in,  161,  1833.  Bookiaiig.— Hub- 
bard (1680),  ibid.,  2d  s.,  v,  307, 1815.  Buokiaug.— 
Kendall,  Trav.,  i,  142, 1809.  Buekieag.— Writer  of 
181^  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  in,  182.  1846. 
Bukiaugk.--Stiles  (1761),  ibid.,  Ists.,  x,  106,  1809. 

Bnkinatehi  {Shukhorin-hacha,  'hog  its 
river ' ).  Given  by  Gatachet  ( Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  109,  1884)  as  a  former  Choctaw 
settlement  in  Lowndes  and  Kemper  cos., 
Miss.  The  mention  of  Lowndes  co.  must 
be  a  mistake,  the  name  probably  referring 
to  those  Choctaw  living  along  Sukinatchie 
or  Sookanatchie  cr. ,  in  Kemper  co.  Hal- 
bert  does  not  use  this  as  the  name  of  a 
town,  and  evidently  it  is  a  general  term. 

Faetory  Indiaiu.— Gatschet,  op.  cit  Beaaohxw.— 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  x,  951,  1858.  Bhuk-hu-aat- 
oh«6.— Rutherford  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  877,  1847. 
Book-e-nook-6.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  138,  &d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  14, 1835.  Ba-qoah-natoh-ah.— U.  8.  Stat,  nc, 
114,1861. 

SiLkkertoppen.  A  Danish  mission  and 
Eskimo  settlement  in  w.  Greenland,  lat 
65®  2CK. — Nansen,  Across  Greenland,  ii, 
29,  1890. 

Sukkwan  (said  to  be  from  Tlingit  mq- 
^-dn,  *  grassy  town ' ) .  A  Haida  town  of 
the  Koetas  family,  formerly  on  Cordova 
bay,  in  the  Kaigani  country.  Alaska.  In 
183^-41  John  Work  stated  the  number  of 
houses  here  was  14  and  the  number  of 
people  229.  Former  inhabitants  of  this 
town  can  now  recall  7  houses.  Petroff  in 
1880-81  gave  the  number  of  people  as  141. 
The  town  is  now  abandonea. 
Bakoa'n.— Boas,  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
26. 1898.  Bhakan.  —Petroff  in  10th  Censuf.  Alaska, 
32, 1884.  Bhikwaa  Haade.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,8ec.  ii,  125. 1895.  Bhaw-a-can.— Dawson, 
Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  173b.  1880  (after  Work,  1836-41). 
Bhott  a  Jan.— Schoolcraft  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  489, 1855 
(after  work).  Show-a-nn.— Kane,  Wand.  N.  A., 
app..  1859  (after  Work).  Bsokdan  hade.— Kmuse, 
Tmikit  Ind.,  304,  1885.  Bukkwan.— U.  S.  Coast 
Surv.  map  of  Alaska,  s.  s.  sec.,  no.  8050. 
Saqqa-an.— Swanton  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  408, 1908. 

Bake.  The  Sun  gens  of  the  C^do. — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093, 
1896. 

Sakshaltaatanom.  A  branch  of  the  Yuki 
of  N.  Oalifomia  possessing  the  n.  fork  of 
the  Middle  fork  of  Eel  r.  and  Hull  cr. 

Buktaloosa  ('black  bluff').  A  former 
temporary  settlement  of  the  Koasati,  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Tombigbee  r.,  b.  Miss.  It 
was  abandoned  in  1722. 
Ooosada  Saokla  Loosa.— West  Fla.  map,  ea.  177S. 
Beekto  Loom. —Romans,  Florida,  i,334. 1775.  Bnkta 
loosa.- Ibid.,  832. 

Bnktaloosa.  A  former  temporary  settle- 
ment of  the  Koasati  on  Tombigbee  r. 
below  the  mouth  of  Sukenatchacr.,  AJa. — 
Romans,  Fla.,  326,  1775. 

Baktanakama  ( SUk^'ta-na-ha^-mu) .  One 
of  the  Chumashan  villages  formerly  near 
Santa  In^s  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co., 
Cal. — Henshaw,  Santa  Inez  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Balapin  (Sul^-d-ptn).  A  Chumashan 
village  formerly  in  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — 
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Henshaw,' Baenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1884. 

Snliga.  An  unidentified  village  in  cen- 
tral Florida,  lat.  28°  3(K,  near  a  small 
lake. — Bartram,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1799. 

Snlnjame.  A  tribe,  apparently  Coa- 
huiltecan,  which  was  represented  at  San 
Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  Texas,  as 
early  as  1726  and  as  late  as  1741.  Their 
Coahuiltecan  affiliation  is  inferred  from 
their  close  association  with  the  Xarame 
and  the  Patagua.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Ohrolejui.— Valero  Baptisms,  partida  578,  1747, 
MS.  Ohulajaiii.— Ibid.,  partida  881.  1731.  Ohvla- 
Jame.— Ibid.,  partida  448, 1738.  Ohnloaam.— Ibid., 
partida  351,  1731.  StOiuame.— Ibid.,  partida  167, 
1726.  Zolajan.— Ibid.,  partida 236, 1728.  Zoldan.— 
Ibid.,  partida  96,  1729.  Ztolam.— Ibid.,  partida 
219, 17^.  Znlaja.— Valero  Marriages,  partida  185, 
1736.    Zal^an.— Ibid.,  partida  150, 1740. 

Snla-itins  (Su^lu  sHns ) .  A  former  Haida 
town  of  the  Do-gitunai  family,  on  the  b. 
coast  of  Hippa  id..  Queen  Charlotte  ids., 
Brit.  Col. 

Skao  iiA]is.~SwaDton,  Cont  Haida,  281,  1905. 
Bttlu  stills.— Ibid. 

Sama.  A  semi-nomadic  tribe,  one  branch 
of  which  formerly  occupied  the  r^on  of 
theCasasGrandesin  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
and  the  other  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso, 
Tex.  The  latter  are  mentioned  in  1659, 
under  the  name  Zumanas,  as  forming 
part  of  the  mission  population  of  San 
Lorenzo  (q.  v.),  but  the  name  Sumas  is 
used  by  Benavides  as  early  as  1630. 
Vetancurt  (ca.  1696)  speaks  also  of  the 
Zumas  and  Zumanas  as  living  somewhat 
below  El  Paso,  and  Bandelier  apparently 
classifies  the  former  at  least  as  tne  Suma. 
The  names  Zumanas  and  Jumanos  seem 
to  have  been  confused.  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Pueblo  Indians  taken  from 
the  N.  to  El  Paso  by  Gov.  Oterrain  when 
retreating  from  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex.,  dur- 
ing the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  this  branch 
of  the  Suma  became  hostile  to  the  whites 
and  induced  the  friendly  Mansos  to  join 
them,  with  their  confederates  the  Jano, 
in  their  outbreak  of  1 684.  The  Spaniards 
succeeded  in  reducing  them  two  years 
later,  forming  them  into  several  settle- 
ments about  El  Paso,  but  San  Lorenzo 
was  the  only  one  that  endured.  In  1744 
the  tribe  comprised  50  families;  in  1765 
only  21  families  remained,  the  decrease  in 
population  being  doubtless  due  to  small- 
pox. Only  one  of  the  tribe  was  known  to 
De  living  (at  SeneciS,  Mexico)  in  1897. 

The  mission  of  Casas  Grandes  was  es- 
tablished among  the  southern  branch  of 
the  tribe  about  1664.  At  this  time  and 
for  many  years  later  they  confederated 
with  the  Apache  and  Jocome  in  their 
depredations  against  the  Piman  tribes  to 
their  westward,  particularly  the  Opata. 
The  extermination  of  the  Suma  was  prob- 
ably due  to  Apache  hostility.  Accord- 
ing to  Orozco  y  Berra  (p.  327)  they  spoke 
the  Piro  dialect,  but  there  seems  to  be 


no  warrant  for  this  classification,  and 
their  linguistic  afi&nities  are  not  known. 
See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ui, 
86-91,1890.  (p.  w.  H.) 

Bumaa— Doc.  of  18th  cent  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  625,  1898  (misprint). 
BmnM.— Benayides,  Memorial,  7,  1630.  Bumes.— 
linsclioten,  Descr.  de  I'Amer.,  map  1,  1688. 
Bunas.— Ribas  (1646)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  89,  1890.  Yumas.— Arlegul 
(1660-65)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  (misprint). 
Zumanas.— Garcia  de  San  Francisco  (1659)  quoted 
by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  87  (distinct  from  Jumanos). 
Zumas.— Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  ni,  808, 
1871;  18th  cent.  doc.  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iii,  88, 1890. 

SuxiiasB.  A  Oowichan  tribe  on  the  lake 
and  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
are  tributary  to  lower  Frazer  r.,  Brit 
Col.  Until  1894  three  divisions  or  vil- 
lages called  by  this  name,  and  numbered 
1.  2,  and  3,  appeared  in  the  reports  of 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs,  having  populations,  respectively, 
of  30,  57,  and  63  in  1893.  Their  total 
number  in  1909  was  given  as  50. 
8em£f.— Boas,  MS. ,  B.  A.  E. ,  1887.  Bmsss.  — Mayne, 
Brit  Col.,  295, 1862.  Bumas.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  800, 
1893.  Bomau.— Ibid.,  160, 1901.  Bu-mat-se.- Fitz- 
hugh  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  328, 1868. 

Snmann.  Given  as  a  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 
Bum-maon.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23, 1860. 

Bnmdiun.    A  small  Tlingit  tribe  occu- 

gring  a  village  of  the  same  name  at  Port 
ou^hton,  Alaska.  The  population  was 
150  m  1868,  but  is  now  only  about  50. 
Sitkoedi  is  a  social  division.  ( j.  r.  s.  ) 
Samdan.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859. 
Blaoda'n.— Swanton.  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1904. 
jSouadua.— Petroff  In  10th  Census,  Alaska,  82, 1884. 
Bumdum.— Porter  In  11th  Census,  Alaska,  8,  1898. 
Bondowns.— Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  814, 1868. 

Bompitan.    See  Blowgun, 

Sanananahogwa  (Su-nu-ma'  na^lu/'giva). 
A  Paviotso  tribe  formerly  on  Reese  r. ,  cen- 
tral Nevada. — Powell,  Paviotso  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Bonohaqiie.  A  former  villa^,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  FVancisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Sun  dance.  The  Sun  dance  was  a  cere- 
mony confined  to  the  Plains  tribes.  It 
was  performed  by  the  Arapaho,  Chey- 
enne, Siksika,  and  Cree  of  Alsonquian 
stock;  the  Dakota,  Assiniboin,  Mandan, 
Crows,  Ponca,  and  Omaha  of  Siouan  stock; 
the  Pawnee  of  Caddoan  stock;  the  Kiowa; 
and  the  Shoshoni  and  Ute  of  Shoshonean 
stock.  In  its  ceremonial  forms  the  Sun 
dance  of  all  these  tribes  seems  related, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  summer 
solstice  ceremony,  though  in  many  tribes 
this  element  is  largely  or  entirely  ob- 
scured. The  fundamental  object  of  the 
ceremony  seems  to  have  been  the  over- 
coming of  certain  cosmic  elements. 

In  all  of  the  tribes  the  ritual  is  subor- 
dinated to  the  drama;  the  former  never 
predominates,  as  it  does  in  the  star  cult  of 
the    Pawnee    ceremonies.    The    ritual, 
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when  preeent,  is  chanted,  and  consists  of 
eroups  of  songs,  generally  eight  in  num- 
ber. As  a  rule  these  son^  are  sung  on 
the  night  of  the  entrance  into  the  lodge 
of  the  Sun  dance. 

The  time  of  the  ceremony  is  summer, 
varying  from  early  to  late  in  the  season, 
and  it  may  even  be  held  in  the  autumn. 
Among  some  tribes,  as  the  Siouan,  the 
ceremony  is  annual,  and  is  in  chai^  of  a 
self-perpetuating  priesthood,  apjMurently 
under  the  control  of  the  war  chief.  In 
other  tribes,  especially  those  of  Algon- 
quian  stock,  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony is  dependent  on  a  vow  or  a  pledge 
made  by  an  individual  who  hopes  by 
such  performance  to  ward  off  sTcknees 
from  nimself  or  from  some  member  of 
his  family,  although  other  reasons  for 
making  the  vow  exist,  the  most  common 
of  these  being  to  avert  lightning. 

The  participants  in  the  ceremony 
among  the  Siouan  tribes,  besides  the 
priesmood,  are  selected  and  compelled 
to  perform  by  the  priests.  In  other 
tribes,  as  for  example  the  Arapaho,  the 
participants,  other  than  the  priests  (who 
are  those  that  have  vowed  the  ceremony 
in  former  years),  are  those  who  have 
made  minor  vows,  and  whose  participa- 
tion is  hence  voluntary.  Amons  such 
tribes  the  chief  priest  is  chosen  by  the 
friends  of  the  votary  of  the  ceremony. 

The  duration  of  the  ceremony  varies 
among  the  different  tribra,  8  days  being 
the  most  common  period.  The  period 
is  lately  dependent,  however,  on  the 
number  of  fasting  and  dancing  days,  the 
preliminary  days  oeins  3  or  4  m  number, 
and  the  dancing  days  from  1  to  4,  though 
formerly,  it  would  seem,  4  was  the  com- 
mon number. 

Among  all  tribes  there  is  a  division  of 
the  ceremony  into  secret  rites  and  a  public 
performance.  The  secret  rites,  occupying 
from  1  day  to  4  days,  are  held  in  a  tipi  ci 
preparation,  which  occupies  a  position 
alone  in  the  camp  circle.  In  at  least  one 
tribe  there  are  four  such  tipis  of  prepara- 
tion, each  in  chai*ge  of  a  leioder.  B^  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  the  secret  tipi  or 
tipis  the  camp  circle  has  been  formea  in 
the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  with  the  open- 
ing to  the  E.;  here  is  camped  the  en- 
tire tribe,  the  arrangement  of  the  family 
tipis  being  according  to  a  fixed  system. 
Within  the  secret  tipi  the  priests  congre- 
gate each  day  and  spend  their  time  in  the 
performance  of  certain  rites,  consisting  of 
smoking,  feasting,  praying,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  objects  that  are  to  be  used 
upon  the  altar  or  worn  during  the  public 
performance.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
secret  rites  a  great  lodge  is  built  in  the 
center  of  the  camp  circle,  the  selection  of 
the  site  being  the  ofiice  of  a  special  in- 
dividual and  attended  with  rites.    The 


gathering  of  suitable  timber  for  the  lodge 
and  its  erection  are  usually  done  by  one 
or  more  warrior  organizations.  The 
selection  of  the  center  pole  is  accompanied 
with  special  rites  and  usually  is  in  chaifce 
of  the  most  noted  warrior  or  warriors  of 
the  tribe.  The  lodge  varies  from  a  roof- 
lees  indosure  with  a  tail  center  pole,  as 
among  the  Siouan  tribes,  to  a  partially 
covered  structure^  consisting  of  an  outer 
row  of  forked  uprights  connected  by  croas- 
bank  from  which  rafter  poles  extend  to 
the  lork  of  the  center  pole.  The  lodge  is 
from  60  to  100  ft  in  diameter,  and  is 
always  provided  with  an  opening  toward 
the  B.  On  the  completion  of  the  lodge, 
generally  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  priests 
formally  abandon  the  secret  tipi  of  prep- 
aration, and  reside  until  the  termination 
of  the  ceremony  in  the  Sun-dance  lodge 
proper.  On  this  night  the  lodge  is  form- 
ally dedicated,  often  with  elaborate  rites; 
the  warrior  societies  parade,  and  the 
chiefs  signalize  the  bravery  of  certain 
yonn^  men  of  the  tribe  by  specially  dee- 
ignatmg  them  by  name.  On  the  morning 
following  the  erection  of  the  lodge  the  altar 
is  set  up  near  its  western  side.  The  altar 
varies  from  the  simple  buffalo  skull  and 
pipe  on  a  cleared  circle  of  earth,  as  among 
the  Ponca,  to  an  elaborate  arrangjement  of 
a  bulfolo  skull,  an  excavation  with  a  dry 
sand-painting,  upright  sticks  with  rain- 
bow s}rmbols,  and  various  bushes  and 
young  trees,  as  among  the  Cheyenne.  On 
the  completion  of  the  altar  the  priests  dec- 
orate the  bodies,  naked  except  for  a  loin 
cloth,  of  those  who  are  to  dance;  these,  to- 
gether with  the  priests,  have  taken  neither 
food  nor  drink  since  the  preceding  night. 
After  the  dancers  have  been  painted, 
and  decked  with  sage  or  willow  wreaths 
about  the  head,  neck,  waist,  wrists, 
and  ankles,  the  dancers,  forming  in  line, 
dance  toward  the  center  pole,  represent- 
ing the  sun,  blowing  whistles  maae  of  the 
wmg-bones  of  eagles  to  accompany  Sun- 
dance songs,  which  are  sung  by  musicians 
seated  about  a  lai^ge  drum  at  the  southern 
side  of  the  entrance.  After  an  interval, 
which  may  be  a  day,  the  paint  is  removed 
and  renewed,  and  the  ceremony  is  re- 
sumed, and  to  the  end  the  dancers  thus 
alternately  dance  and  rest.  At  the  close 
of  the  performance  the  dancers  in  some 
tribes  take  an  emetic,  drink  medicine- 
water,  break  their  fast,  and  then  enter 
the  sweat-lodge.  In  all  tribes,  so  for  as 
known,  the  l^ge  with  its  accompanying 
altar  is  abandoned  to  the  elements,  for  it 
is  considered  sacred  and  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Among  several  taboos  of  the 
ceremony,  one  most  frequent  and  almost 
universal  is  that  forbidding  the  presence 
of  menstruating  women. 

In  the  majority  of  tribes  one  of  the 
most  common  rites  of  the  public  perfor- 
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manoe  is  that  of  voluntary  self-laceration 
or  torture.  The  two  most  common  forms 
of  torture  were  ( 1 )  to  attach  the  free  end 
of  a  reata  that  had  been  fastened  to  the 
center  fork  of  the  lodge,  to  a  skewer  in- 
serted in  the  loose  skin  of  the  breast,  and 
(2)  to  drag  around  inside  the  camp  circle 
one  or  more  buffalo-skulls  by  a  reata  the 
other  end  of  which  was  attached  to  a 
skewer  inserted  in  the  back.  In  some 
tribes  a  small  piece  of  flesh  was  cut  from 
the  arm  or  shoulder  of  the  dancer  and  was 
offered  with  tobacco  seeds  at  the  foot  of 
the  center  pole.  The  amount  of  torture 
performed  seems  to  have  been  greatest 
among  the  Cheyenne  and  Mandan.  Tor- 
ture in  any  form  was  not  tolerated  by  the 
Kiowa;  indeed,  the  appearance  of  blood 
at  any  stage  of  the  ceremony  was  re- 
garded by  them  as  an  ill  omen,  and  it  is 
said  sometimes  to  have  caused  the  cere- 
mony to  cease. 

A  form  of  sacrifice  other  than  torture, 
consisting  in  the  offering  of  the  castroff 
clothing  of  children  or  adults  to  the  lodge 
on  the  last  day,  was  practised  by  several 
tribes,  especially  those  of  Algonquian 
stock. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Sun  dance  abounds 
in  symbolism,  no  rite  being  performed 
except  in  a  prescribed  manner.  There 
seems  to  have  been  universal  veneration 
of  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  sun,  or 
a  god  spoken  of  as  the  ** great  mystery," 
** great  medicine,"  or  "man  above,"  was 
even  more  prominent,  being  symbolized 
by  the  center  pole.  The  salient  features 
of  the  symbolism  may  be  epitomized  as 
follows:  The  tipi  of  secret  preparation 
corresponds  to  the  sacred  mountain  to 
which  the  originator  of  the  ceremony  re- 
paired when  in  distress  and  there  learned 
the  mysteries  of  the  ceremony.  The  rites 
of  the  secret  tipi  represent  the  acts  per- 
formed originally  in  the  sacred  mountain, 
and  hence  are  a  kind  of  rehearsal.  The 
secret  tipi  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  "rab- 
bit" or  "lone"  tipi  or  the  "morning 
star."  The  camp  circle  symbolizes  the 
constellation  Corona  Borealis,  wliich  is 
frequently  spoken  of  by  the  Plains  tribes 
as  the  camp  circle  of  the  gods  above. 
Again,  the  camp  circle  may  be  regarded  as 
symbolizing  the  horizon,  standing  for  the 
universe.  The  lodge  itself  represents  this 
earth,  as  the  home  of  man.  The  altar 
symbolizes  the  essence  of  life  or  spring 
of  fertilization.  In  the  fork  of  the  center 
pole  was  the  nest  of  the  thunderbird. 
Into  the  nest  a  dimng  stick  was  usually 
thrust,  symbolic  of  that  used  by  the  wo- 
man who  in  the  well-known  tale  climbed 
to  the  sky  in  pursuit  of  a  porcupine  and 
later  gave  birth  to  the  Sun  Boy.  While 
the  center  pole  itself,  with  its  bands  of 
red  and  black  paint,  is  symbolic  of  earth 
and   heaven,  and  typifies  the  supreme 


medicine  or  mystery,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  symbolizing  also,  especially  at  the 
time  of  its  capture,  the  common  enemy 
of  the  tribe.  The  Cheyenne  declare,  in- 
deed, that  from  the  fork  of  the  center 
pole  was  formerly  suspended  alive  an  en- 
em^  captured  in  war.  The  dancers  col- 
lectively overcome  an  enemy,  generally 
the  sun,  and  by  their  medicine  compel 
the  thunderbird  to  release  rain.  The 
wreaths  worn  by  dancers  are  symbols  of 
the  sun,  and  the  four  old  men  in  the  dance 
represent  the  gods  of  the  four  world-quar- 
ters, while  the  paints  applied  to  the  body, 
usually  four  in  number,  are  progressive 
in  their  virtue,  generally  culminating  in 
a  black  paint,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
defying  the  rain  to  wash  it  off.  The 
painted  designs  are  symbols  of  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  morning  star,  and  the  gods 
of  the  four  world-quarters.  The  whisUinff 
symbolizes  the  breath,  or  life,  of  man,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  cry  of  the  thunder- 
bird. Vomiting  and  sweating  are  em- 
ployed as  purification  rites.  The  fasting 
and.  the  self-inflicted  torture  are  penance, 
done  to  obtain  special  favor  of  the  gods, 
and  represent  the  fast  of  the  originator  of 
the  ceremony. 

In  the  ritual  of  the  Sun  dance  it  is  related 
that  once  in  a  period  of  famine  an  indi- 
vidual wandered  forth  with  a  female  com- 
panion in  behalf  of  his  tribe,  encountered 
a  deity,  fasted,  learned  the  ceremony,  re- 
tumea  to  the  tribe,  caused  the  ceremony 
to  be  performed,  and  thus  brought  relief 
from  famine  through  the  appearance  of 
the  buffalo.  The  ceremony  accordingly 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  rebirth  or  re- 
animation.  In  the  tribes  which  have 
this  ritual  the  one  who  has  made  the  vow 
at  a  stated  period  of  the  ceremony  offers 
his  wife  to  the  chief  priest,  thus  exempli- 
fying the  act  of  the  originator  of  the  cere- 
mony, who  offered  his  companion  to  the 
one  from  whom  he  obtained  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  Sun  dance,  being  strongly  opposed 
bjr  the  missionaries  beomse  it  was  utterly 
misunderstood,  and  finding  no  favor  in 
official  circles,  has  been  for  many  years 
an  object  of  persecution,  and  in  conse- 
quence is  extinct  among  the  Dakota,  the 
Crows,  and  the  Mandan,  of  the  Siouan 
stock,  and  among  the  Pawnee  and  the 
Kiowa.  It  is  still  performed  by  the  Cree, 
Siksika,  Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  Assiniboin, 
Ponca,  Shosnoni,  ana  Ute.  Its  disap- 
pearance among  certain  of  these  tribci, 
such  as  the  Ponca,  is  near  at  hand,  for  it 
has  lost  part  of  its  rites  and  has  come  to  be 
largely  a  spectacle  for  gain  rather  than  a 
great  religious  ceremony. 

The  Sun  dance  was  not  only  the  great- 
est ceremony  of  the  Plains  tribes,  but  was 
a  condition  of  their  existence.  More  than 
any  other  ceremony  or  occasion,  it  fur- 
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nifihed  the  tribe  the  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  emotion  in  rhythm,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  the  tribe  becoming 
more  closel)^  united.  It  gave  opportunity 
for  the  makinj^  and  renewing  oi  common 
interests,  the  mauguration  of  tribal  poli- 
cies, and  the  renewing  of  the  rank  of  the 
chiefs;  for  the  exhibition,  by  means  of 
mourning  feasts,  of  grief  over  the  loss  of 
members  of  families;  for  the  fulfilment  of 
social  obligations  by  means  of  feasts;  and, 
finally,  for  the  exercise  and  gratification 
of  the  emotions  of  love  on  the  part  of  the 
young  in  the  various  social  dances  which 
always  formed  an  interesting  feature  of 
the  ceremony.  With  the  disappearance 
of  tribal  organization  and  tribal  interests, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  doom  of 
the  Sun  dance.  See  Ceremony,  Dance, 
Mythology,  Religion.  (g.  a.  d.) 

Sunday,  John.    See  Shahvmndais. 

Snngkitsaa.  The  Turquoise  clan  of  the 
pueblo  of  Jemez,  N.  Mex.  A  correspond- 
mg  clan  existed  also  at  the  former  related 

g>ueblo  of  Pecos. 
u-kltMut.— Hodge  In  Am.  Anthr.,  ix.  862.  1896 
(Jemez  form).    Buttti+-— Ibid.  (Pecos  form;  += 
a«/i=*  people*). 

Sonik.  A  former  Aleut  village  on  Agat- 
tu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id.  group 
of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

8nnk  Sqnaw.    See  Magnus, 

SanBonneitunne  (*  people  at  the  small 
beach ' ) .    A  band  of  the  Mishikh wutme- 
tunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Greg. 
Sfin'-svtn-ii&i'  ^^niij!'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  282, 1890. 

Sontaho.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18, 1861. 

Sonteaooo  taeoot ( Sun-tea-coot-orcoot ) .  An 
unidentified  body  of  Salishan  Indians 
said  by  Roes  (Fur  Hunters,  i,  145,  1855) 
to  have  livea  between  Thompson  and 
Fraser  rs.,  Brit.  Col. 

Sonts.  A  Squawmish  village  commu- 
nity on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Sonnm.  Given  as  a  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 
Son-num.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23, 1860. 

Snnnii  (Su^-nU-si),  A  former  Maidu 
village  on  Sacramento  r.,  near  Jacinto, 
Butte  CO.,  Cal.  (r.  b.  d.) 

Snnvallnk.  A  small  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  coast  opposite  Sledge  id., 
Alaska.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Snolanooha.  A  former  Lower  Creek 
town  on  Flint  r.  (?) ,  formerly  part  of  the 
Creek  confederacy.  In  1773  the  inhab- 
itants are  said  to  have  spoken  the  Creek 
and  * '  Stincard  languages.  * ' — Bartram, 
Trav.,  462,  1791. 

Snpaen.     See  Supawn. 

Snpaiip.  Given  as  a  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 
8oo-pM-ip.— Taylor  in  Gal.  Farmer,  Mar.  28, 1860. 


Snpawn.  According  to  Bartlett  (Diet, 
of  Americanisms,  681,  1877)  "a  name  in 
common  use  in  New  England,  New  York, 
and  other  northern  states  for  boiled  In- 
dian meal."  The  word  is  applied  to 
hasty  pudding,  mush,  corn-meal  boiled 
and  eaten  with  milk,etc.  Supavm,  spelled 
also  sepawn,  sepon,  supaen,  suppaen, 
suppawn,  etc.,  oy  earlier  writers,  is 
derived  from  sapaun  in  the  Massachuset 
dialect  of  Algonquian,  signifying  •soft- 
ened by  water.'  The  worn  samp  is  from 
the  same  radical.  (  a  .  f.  c. ) 

Snphko.  An  unidentified  town  ^r- 
merly  near  the  mouth  of  Tallapoosa  r., 
Ala.,  above  Atasi. — Robin,  Voy.,  ii,  map, 
1807. 

Suppaen,  Snppawn.    See  Supatm, 

SnqnamiBh.  A  Salish  division  on  the 
w.  side  of  Puget  sd. ,  Wash.  According  to 
Paige  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  329,  1857)  they 
claimea  the  land  from  Appletree  cove  in 
the  N.  to  Gig  harbor  in  the  s.  Seattle,  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  city,  was  chief  of 
this  tribe  and  the  Dwkmish  in  1853.  Pop. 
441  in  1857,  180  in  1909. 
Lufua-miih.— Stevens  in  iDd.  Aff.  Rep..  453, 1854 
(frequently  used  for  Suquamisb).  Port  Madi- 
son.—Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  180.  1907.  Port  Orchard.— 
Famham,  Travels,  112, 1843.  Seattle.— Page  (1866) 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sees.,  82, 1867. 
Soquamieh.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  700, 1866. 
Bquamith.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  12, 1863. 
Bquawmiih.— Famham,  Travels,  111,  1843.  Buk- 
wimee.— Hale.  Ethnol.  and  Phllol., 221 .  1846.  Bilk- 
wamish.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  179, 1877. 
Bsquahmiih.— Stevens  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  S4tb 
Cong.,  8d  sess.,  46, 1857.  Saquamidi.— Wilkes,  U. 
8.  Expl.  Exped.,  iv,  410,  1846.  Bwo-Kwabish.— 
Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 1877  (given  as  sub- 
ordinate to  Dwamish). 

Sarghmteithitun  ( '  where  the  black  bear 
lay  down*).  A  former  village  of  the 
Chastacosta  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. 

Sfi-rzds't<-ftt'hi'-tdB.— Dorseyin  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  284, 1890. 

Sarioaama.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  Cal. — £ngelhardt, 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Bnscol.  A  village  of  an  uncertain  tribe, 
but  probably  Moquelumnan,  on  what 
was  known  in  1860  as  the  Suscol  ranch, 
E.  of  Napa,  Napa  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  inC^. 
Farmer,  Mar.  30,  1860. 

Sas-haidagai  (Siis  xa/'idAga-i,  *  lake  peo- 
ple'). A  subdivision  of  the  Kona-kega- 
wai,  a  Haida  family  of  the  Eagle  clan. 
They  owned  the  town  of  Ulgaedlin  and 
received  their  name  from  a  lake  which 
lies  inland  from  Skedans  bay,  Brit  Col. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  273,  1905. 

Snihitna.  A  Knaiakhotana  settlement 
on  Susitna  r.,  Cook  inlet,  Alaska,  consist- 
ing of  2  villages,  one  containing  44,  the 
other  46  persons  in  1880;  142  people  and 
27  houses  in  1890. 

Busketno.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29, 1884. 
Sasitna.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  606, 1906. 

BoBhltakhotthattiime  ( *  people  back  to- 
ward the  head  of  the  stream^ ).    A  band 
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of  the  Mishikhwutmetunne  fonDerly  re- 
siding near  the  head  of  Coquilie  r.,  Greg. 
Sdol-ta'-qo-t'oa'  ^^nnl'.— Doisey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  282. 1890. 

Smk.  More  correctly  Sisk,  the  Haida 
name  for  Frederick  id.,  off  the  n.  w.  coast 
of  Graham  id.,  Qaeen  Charlotte  id^.,  Brit 
Col.  Daw8on(Q.CharlotteId8., 171, 1880) 
wrongly  supposed  it  to  be  the  name  of  a 
town  as  well,  his  informants  probably 
referring  to  Te,  which  once  stood  on  the 
mainland  opposite.  ( j.  r.  s. ) 

Boiki.  The  Coyote  clan  of  Zofii  pueblo, 
N.  Mex. 

Biiaki-kwe.— Cuahlng  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  868, 
1896  (il:wc=*  people' ) 

SmkioyikB  ( '  band  with  hairy  mouths ' ) . 
A  band  of  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika, 
probably  extinct. 

8as-kso'-yik>.— Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  264, 1862. 

Satolas.  A  tribe  seen  by  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  (Smith's  trans.,  72,  84.  1861)  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  in  Texas  in  1527-34,  that 
lived  opposite  the  Atayos  (Toho?),  with 
whom  tney  were  at  war.  During  the  sea- 
son of  gathering  prickly-pears  they  were 
associated  with  other  tnbes  of  the  vicinity 
which  spoke  different  tongues.  So  far 
as  known  the  tribe  is  extinct 
Lusolas.— Cabe^  de  Vaca,  op.  cit..  72.  Busolas.— 
Ibid.,  121.  Busolet.— Davis.  Span.  Conq.  N.Mex., 
82, 1869. 

Smquehaxma.  A  town  and  a  tribe  of 
the  Iroquoian  stock,  situated  in  1608  on 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Susquehanna  r. 
and  its  affluents.  The  original  form  of 
the  name  used  by  Capt.  John  Smith  was 
Sasquefdhannocks  in  his  text  and  Sasque- 
sahanotigh  on  his  map.  He  first  heard 
the  name  from  Tockwock,  Nanticoke,  or 
Powhatan  speakers  of  the  Algonquian 
tongue,  while  exploring  the  waters  of 
upper  Chesapeake  Day  and  its  affluents,  as 
the  designation  of  a  mighty  people  who 
dwelt  on  the  Susquehanna  two  days  jour- 
ney ''higher  than  our  barge  could  pass 
for  rocks.'*  Of  this  people  Smith  wrote: 
**Such  great  and  well-proportioned  men 
are  seldom  Reen,for  they  seemed  likegiants 
to  the  English,  yea  to  their  neighbors;" 
also  that  they  were  scarcely  known  to 
Powhatan,  could  muster  nearly  600  able 
men,  and  lived  in  palisaded  towns  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  the  "Massawo- 
meckes,  their  mortal  enemies."  Meeting 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  60  of  their  war- 
riors, five  of  their  chiefs  did  not  hesitate 
to  board  his  barge.  Although  in  his  text 
Smith  does  not  mention  the  names  of 
any  Susquehanna  towns,  he  nevertheless 
places  on  his  map  6  towns  with  "king's 
nouses"  under  the  general  rubric  **Sas- 
quesahanou^h."  The  six  are  Sa^uesa- 
hanough,  Quadroque,  Attaock,  Tesmigh, 
Utchowig,  and  Cepowig.  It  is  difficult  to 
locate  these  towns  correctly  on  a  modern 
map;  the  foregoing  names  are  evidently 
hignly  conventionalized  forms  of  the  origi- 


nal native  terms.  Unfortunately  Smith 
furnishes  but  little  information  regarding 
these  people  beyond  a  description  of  their 
bearing,  size,  and  implements,  and  a  een- 
eral  statement  as  to  their  habitat  and  weir 
enemies,  the  most  formidable  of  the  lat- 
ter being  the  famous  "Massawomeckes." 

Alsop  (1666)  says  that  the  Christian  in- 
habitants of  Maryland  regarded  the  Sus- 
quehanocks  as  '*  the  most  noble  and  heroic 
nation  of  Indians  that  dwell  upon  the 
confines  of  America,"  and  that  the  other 
Indians  ''by  a  submissive  and  tributary 
acknowledgment"  held  them  in  like  es- 
teem, for  he  adds  that  being  for  the  most 
part  great  warriors,  they  '^seldom  sleep 
one  summer  in  the  quiet  arms  of  a  peace- 
ful rest,  but  keep  (by  their  present  power, 
as  well  as  by  their  former  conquest)  the 
several  nations  of  Indians  round  about 
them,  in  a  forceable  obedience  and  sub- 
jection." He  declares  also  that  men, 
women,  and  children  in  both  summer 
and  winter  went  practically  naked;  that 
they  painted  their  faces  in  red,  green, 
white,  and  black  stripes;  that  their  skins 
were  naturally  light  in  color,  but  were 
changed  to  a  dark  cinnamon  hue  "by  the 
several  dyeings  of  roots  and  barks" ;  that 
the  hair  of  the  head  was  black,  long, 
and  coarse,  but  that  the  hair  growing  on 
otiier  parts  of  the  body  was  removed  by 
pulling  it  out  hair  by  hair;  that  some 
tattooed  their  bodies,  breasts,  and  arms 
with  outlines  of  beasts  and  other  objects. 

Hitherto  no  information  concernmg  a 
clan  system  among  the  Susquehanna  has 
been  available  in  ethnologic  literature; 
but  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
Maryland  for  1636-1667  (pp.  421,  550) 
the  names  of  the  "Sassqsahannough" 
chiefs  and  delegates,  and  also  those  of 
the  several  clans  to  which  they  belonged, 
appear  in  the  minutes  of  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Spes  Utia,  May  16,  1661,  in 
behalf  of  the  Lord  Proprietary  of  Mary- 
land and  of  the  Susouehanna  Indians, 
and  at  a  conference  neld  at  St  Johns, 
June  29,  1666.  The  names  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna delegates  to  the  former  were: 
"Dahadaghesa  of  the  great  Torripine 
family,  Sarangararo  of  the  Wolf  family, 
Waskanecqua  of  the  Ohongeoquena  na- 
tion, Kagoregago  of  the  Unquehiett  na- 
tion, Saraqundett  of  the  Kaiquariegahaga 
nation,  Uwhanhierelera  of  the  Usququ- 
haga  nation,  and  Waddon  hago  of  the 
Sconondibago  nation;  but  among  the 
signatures  appears  the  name  Andra 
Sonque  without  that  of  his  clan  or  na- 
tion. It  was  at  this  treaty  that  the  Mary- 
land authorities  agreed  to  send  50  soldiers 
to  aid  the  Susquehanna  against  the 
Seneca  (here  called  Cynaoo,  Nayssone, 
or  Naijssone),  in  conseauence  of  which 
OEipt.  Odber  was  ordered  to  cause  some 
"spurs  and  flankes"  to  be  laid  oat  for 
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the  defense  of  the  SosquehaQna  fort  and 
inmates,  ^'whom  yon  are  upon  all  occa- 
sions to  assist  against  the  assaalts  of  their 
enemies. ' '  At  the  conference  of  June  29, 
1666,  at  St  Johns,  Wastahanda  Hariguera 
of  the  Terrapin  or  Turtle  clan,  and 
Gosweinqaecrakqoa  of  the  Fox  clan,  war 
chiefe  of  the  Susquehanna,  hroujg^ht 
Wanahedana  to  justice,  **  lest  the  crime 
of  one  be  imputed  to  the  whole  tribe," 
and  asked  assistance  from  the  governor 
''at  this  time,''  for  they  had  lost  a  large 
number  of  men  who  were  ranging  about 
the  head  of  Batapeco  and  other  rivers  to 
secure  the  English  plantations  from  the 
Seneca,  who,  they  declared,  were  re- 
solved to  storm  the  Susquehanna  fort  in 
the  following  August  and  then  fall  upon 
the  English;  and  they  also  agreed  to  de- 
liver the  "King  of  rotomack  his  two 
sonns''  to  Major  Goldsmyth.  At  the 
former  treaty  it  was  stipulated  also  that 
6  Susquehanna  warriors  should  act  as 
dispatch  bearers. 

On  July  28,  1663,  the  Maryland 
authorities  gave  to  Civility  and  the  rest 
of  the  Susquehanna  Indians  2  barrels  of 
powder,  200  pounds  of  lead,  and  their 
own  choice  of  one  of  two  small  cannon. 
At  this  conference  Wastahandow  of  the 
Turtle  clan  declared  that  it  was  not  "the 
Sasquesahanoughs*'  but  the  Seneca  who 
began  the  war,  for  the  Seneca  had  killed 
the  SusQuehanna  ambassadors  and  had 
robbed  inem  of  70  belts  of  wampum;  and 
he  declared  that  their  enemies  (such  of 
the  Iroquois  tribes  as  were  engaged  in 
making  war  on  them)  mustered  about 
1,460  warriors,  while  the  Susquehanna 
had  about  700  fighting  men. 

In  the  writings  of  Swedish  and  Dutch 
authors  many  references  are  found  to  a 
people  called  therein  Minquas,  Minquosy, 
or  Machoeretini  (in  De  Laet),  Mengwe, 
or  Mingo,  names  which  were  evidently 
bestow^  on  them  by  the  Algonquians  of 
the  lower  Delaware  r.  and  bay.  It  would 
seem  that  in  the  earliest  application  of 
the  names  Susquehanna  and  Minqua  they 
denoted  a  tribe  or  group  of  allied  tribes 
which  from  1608  to  1633  waged  relentless 
war  against  the  Algon<juian  tribes  on  and 
about  the  lower  portion  of  Potomac  r. 
and  Delaware  r.  and  bay.  De  Vries 
says  that  on  Feb.  11, 1633,  when  he  and 
a  small  crew  were  in  the  Delaware  r.  op- 
posite Ft  Nassau,  50  Indians  came  over 
the  river  from  the  fort  and  spoke  to  him 
and  his  men.  He  states  that  these  were 
Minauas  dwelling  among  "the  English 
of  Virginia,"  and  that,  numbering  600 
warriors,  they  had  come  on  a  warlike 
expedition,  but  that  they  were  friendly 
with  him  and  his  men;  that  while  in 
that  immediate  vicinity  two  days  later, 
three  Indians  of  the  Armewamen  came 
to  him  and  reported  that  they  were  fu^- 


tives  from  the  Minquas,  who  had  killed 
some  of  their  people,  plundered  them  of 
their  com,  ana  burnea  their  houses,  and 
that  these  Minquas  had  killed  90  men  of 
the  Sankiekens  (Sankhikans);  also  that 
the  Minquas  had  returned  to  their  own 
country.  But  subsequent  to  this  period 
these  two  names.  Susquehanna  ana  Min- 
qua, especially  the  latter,  had  acquired  a 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  si^ifi- 
cation.  Van  der  Douck,  writing  pnor  to 
1653,  says,  "With  the  Minquas  we  in- 
clude the  Senecas,  the  Maquas,  and  other 
inland  tribes.'' 

On  July  24,  1608,  Capt.  John  Smith 
began  his  exploration  of  Susquehanna 
r.,  completing  the  work  on  Sept  8  of 
the  same  year.  As  already  stated,  in 
his  text  he  calls  the  Indians  he  found 
inhabiting  the  river,  Sasquesahannocks, 
but  on  his  map  he  recorded  the  name 
Sasquesahanougbs,  and  the  name  of 
their  town  Sasquesahanough.  The  exact 
situation  of  this  town  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  a  satisfactory  approxima- 
tion may  be  made.  Smith  said  that  it 
was  "two  days'  journey  higher  than 
our  barge  could  pass  for  rocks."  The 
rocks  are  at  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  and 
40  or  50  m.  above  this  point  may  be 
tentatively  taken  as  the  approximate 
situation  of  the  town.  Smith  locates 
it  on  the  s.  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  a 
short  distance  above  the  confluence  of  a 
feeder  from  the  w.  side.  It  is  matter  of 
record  that  a  "  Sasquehanocks  new -town  " 
existed  about  1648  where  "some  falls 
below  hinder  navigation,"  and  that  in 
1670  Augustine  Herrman  located  Canooge, 
"the  present  Sa8squahana  Indian  fort," 
on  the  w.  bank  just  above  the  "greatest 
fall"  (the  present  Cone wago  falls);  and 
they  also  had  a  palisaded  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Octoraro,  probably  as  early 
as  1662,  so  that  the  Susquehanna  of  1608 
may  probably  have  been  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  O>newa^o  falls.  In  Smith's  text 
a  remarkable  silence  is  maintained  as  to 
the  names  of  any  other  towns  of  the  Sus- 
ouehanna,  but  on  his  map  he  places 
nve  other  towns  with  king's  houses: 
Attaock.  Quadroque,  Tesinigh,  Utcho- 
wig,  ana  Cepowig,  and  with  the  single 
exception  of  Cepowig,  which  is  located  on 
the  s.  side  of  the  main  stream  of  Willow- 
bye's  r.,  all  these  towns  are  located  on 
the  Sus(^nehanna  or  on  some  of  its  afflu- 
ents. Since  no  Indians  were  found  along 
the  upper  portion  of  the  w.  shore  of  the 
bay,  tnere  can  be  little  doubt  that  Cepowig 
was  a  Susquehanna  town,  for  an  early 
writer  in  a  general  recapitulation  of 
names  and  situations  of  trioes  says  that 
"the  Sasquesahanoes  are  on  the  Bolus 
river."  The  "Bolus  r."  of  Smith  is  the 
present  Patapsco,  which  flows  into  Chesa- 
peake bay  at   Baltimore.    This  would 
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seem  to  indicate  that  GepowiR,  located  by 
Smith  on  Willowbye's  r.,  which  is  ap- 
parently only  a  continuadon  of  what  is 
to-day  Bosh  r.  (anless  it  was  placed  there 
instead  of  on  the  Patapsco  bv  an  engrav- 
er's inadvertence),  was  at  all  events  well 
within  the  '*Sasqaeflahanough"  comilxy. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  is  a  qnestion 
whether  these  five  towns,  which  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  text  of  Smith,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  Susquehanna  towns  rather 
than  as  the  chief  towns  of  allied  or  neigh- 
boring tribes.  With  the  meager  data 
supplied  by  their  position  on  the  Smith 
map,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  them  a  defi- 
nite geographical  position  on  a  modem 
map.  One  of  the  interpretations  of  the 
indicative  marks  places  Cepowifi[  in  the 
vicinity  either  of  Westminster,  Md.,  or 
of  Gettysburff,  Pa.;  Quadroque  about 
Middletown;  Tesinigh  about  Lebanon; 
Attaock  about  York;  and  Utchowigin  the 
region  of  Carlisle.  The  other  broader 
and,  perhaps,  intended  view  would  locate 
Attaock  in  the  region  of  Juniata  r.,  Quad- 
roque at  the  forks  at  Northumberland, 
Tesinigh  on  the  North  branch  in  the 
region  of  Wyoming,  and  Utchowig  on  the 
West  branch  in  the  vicinity  of  Lockhaven. 
Marked  with  "king's  houses,"  they  may 
have  indicated  the  seats  of  neighboring 
tribes,  whether  allied  or  hostile. 

From  the  data  found  in  Smith  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the 
population  of  the  Susquehanna  at  that 
early  date.  Smith  said  that  the  "Sas- 
quesahannocks"  could  muster  "near 600 
able  and  mighty  men,"  who  where  en- 
trenched in  palisaded  towns  "to  defend 
them  from  the  Massawomec-kes,  their 
mortal  enemies. ' '  To  these  people,  whom 
Smith  designated  by  the  name  "Sasque- 
sahanough, ' '  modernized  to  Susquehanna, 
the  Dutch  and  Swedes  on  Delaware  r. 
and  bay  applied  the  name  Minqua,  or 
MincQuaas,  with  its  many  variants,  which 
the  English  adopted  with  a  wider  and 
varying  application,  under  the  form 
Min^o.  De  Vries,  in  Feb.,  1633,  while 
cruising  in  the  vicinity  of  Ft  Nassau  on 
Delaware  r.,  encountered  a  detachment 
of  60  Indians  from  a  larger  body  consist- 
ing of  600  men.  Crossing  the  nver  from 
the  fort,  they  came  alongside  his  yacht 
and  spoke  to  him  and  his  men  in  a  friendly 
manner.  He  learned  that  they  were 
Mmquas  who  dwelt  "among  the  English 
of  Virginia,"  and  who  had  come  on  a 
warlike  expedition.  The  next  day,  while 
sailing  up  the  river,  he  met  three  Arme- 
wamen  Indians  who  declared  to  him 
that  they  were  fugitives  from  the  Min- 
quas  who  had  killed  some  of  their  peo- 
ple, as  above  mentioned.  The  trio  nad 
left  the  main  body  of  their  people  with 
the  women  and  children  five  or  six 
hours  journey  distant,  and   had  come 


there  to  learn  in  what  way  the  Minqua 
had  gone;  they  declared  that  00  men  of 
the  Sankhikans  ^Sankiekens)  had  been 
killed  by  these  Minqua  and  that  the  Min- 

Sua  had  returned  to  their  country  (Coll. 
r.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.,  2  b.,  Ill,  pt.  I,  31-32, 
1857).  This  indicates  that  the  people 
called  Minqua  or  Sasquesahanna  in  25 
years  had  not  lost  their  military  strength, 
althoug[h  they  were  engaged  in  continual 
wars  with  the  Algonquian  tribes  on  Dela- 
ware r.  and  bay,  and  on  the  Potomac. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  Smith's  state- 
ment that  they  could  muster  in  1608 
nearly  600  men  did  not  include  those 
belonging  to  the  five  towns  exclusive  of 
Sas(^uesahanough.  They  were  in  1608 
wagmg  war  on  the  Massawomeckes. 

On  Aug.  18, 1616,  Captain  Hendricksen 
reported  to  the  New  Netherland  Prov- 
inces his  discovery  of  certain  lands,  a 
bay  and  three  rivers,  lying  from  38® 
to  40®  N.  lat ;  that  there  he  traded  for 
"sables,  furs,  robes,  and  other  skins," 
and  that  he  also  traded  for  and  bought 
from  the  inhabitants,  the  Minquaes, 
"three  persons,  beingpeople  belongmgto 
this  company,  which  three  persons  were 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Mohawks 
and  Machicans,  giving  for  them  kettles, 
beads,  and  merchandise"  (N.  Y.  Doc. Col. 
Hist.,  I,  14,  1854).  This  is  perhaps  the 
first  notice  of  the  name  Minqua  on 
record,  if  its  use  on  the  map  accompa- 
nying this  report  be  excepted.  The 
map  bears  date  1614  (Oct.  11)  and  is  the 
famous  "Carte  Figurative."  It  is  the 
first  known  attempt  to  portray  geograph- 
ically the  Susquehanna  r.  and  valley  with 
the  tribes  of  Indians  dwelling  in  the  region 
covered;  the  map,  in  fact,  includes  the 
region  now  within  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  represents  the  Susquehanna 
as  an  outlet  of  L.  Ontario.  A  legend  on 
the  map  says  that  the  data  concerning  the 
location  of  rivers  and  the  position  oi  the 
tribes  were  obtained  from  Kleynties  and 
his  comrade,  which  they  had  acquired 
in  an  expedition  from  the  Mohawk 
(Maquaas)  into  the  interior  and  along  the 
New  r.  (Susquehanna)  downward  to  the 
O^hage,  who  are  identified  as  the  "ene- 
mies 01  the  aforesaid  northern  tribes" ; 
and,  further,  that  the  positions  of  the 
tribes  (Sennecas,  Grachoos,  Capitannasses, 
and  Jottecas)  should  be  indicated  as  con- 
siderably farther  to  the  w.  On  the  above- 
mentioned  map  the  "Sennecas"  are  lo- 
cated some  distance  k.  of  a  branch  of  the 
riverwhich  was  evidently  intended  to  rep- 
resentChemungr.  ofto-aay;  lower  down, 
on  what  represented  the  West  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  on  the  s.  side,  the 
"Gachoos"  are  placed,  with  four  designs 
denoting  lodgeB(towns);  on  what  probably 
represents  the  present  Juniata  r. ,  on  the  n. 
side,  some  distance  from  the  confluents 
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with  the  Suaquehanna,  the  Capitannasses 
are  placed,  with  seven  designs  denoting 
towns  arranged  some  distance  apart  along 
the  course  of  the  river;  s.  and  shghtly  far- 
ther w.  into  the  interior  the  **Iotteca8" 
( Jottecas)  are  placed,  with  five  designs  rep- 
resenting towns  set  close  together;  and 
much  farther  down,  on  the  w.  side,  a 
short  distance  below  the  confluence  of 
a  branch  on  the  e.  side,  probably  Cones- 
toga  cr.,  the  "Mincquaas"  are  placed, 
with  four  palisaded  towns,  three  of^which 
are  marked  with  two  towns  and  one  with 
four.  The  name  "Mincquaas"  occurs 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Susquehanna  a  short 
distance  above  the  branch  last  men- 
tioned, but  without  any  designs  denotive 
of  lodges  or  towns.  The  four  palisaded 
towns  were  probably  not  far  from  the 
present  Oonewango  r.  and  falls  of  the 
Susquehanna.  This  disposition  of  the 
tribes  on  the  Susquehanna  shows  that 
the  name  "Mincquaas"  was  originally 
applied  specifically  to  the  people  who 
dwelt  in  the  same  general  position  as 
those  whom  Smith  called  '^Sasquesa- 
hanoughs."  The  Mohawk  (Maquaas), 
with  nve  closely  set  designs  of  lodges, 
are  placed  on  the  n.  side  of  what  purports 
to  bB  an  affluent  of  L.  Ontario,  in  a  rela- 
tively correct  geographical  position;  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  occurs  the 
name  "Canoomakers,'*  which  is  appar- 
ently miswritten  for  OEiughnawaga.  This 
map  exhibits  a  noteworthy  knowledge  of 
the  interior  of  the  region  now  comprised 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the 
names  and  position  of  the  several  Indian 
tribes  inhabiting  it.  This  name  later 
came  to  include  many  tribes  and  rem- 
nants of  tribes  which  dwelt  of  their  own 
accord  or  were  forced  to  dwell  in  the 
valley  of  Susquehanna  r.,  but  the  period 
must  be  known  before  it  is  possible  to 
state  the  names  of  the  tribes  inhabiting 
that  stream.  For  during  the  middle 
decades  of  the  16th  century  all  the  tribes 
dwelling  along  this  r.  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery  were  destroyed  as  political  en- 
tities and  removed  by  the  Iroquois. 

In  1647,  learning  that  the  Hurons  were 
being  worsted  by  the  Iroquois,  the  Susque- 
hanna or  Conestoga  offered  them  diplo- 
matic and  military  assistance,  backed  by 
a  force  of  1,300  warriors  in  a  single  pali- 
saded town,  who  had  been  trained  by 
three  Swedish  soldiers  in  the  use  of  guns 
and  in  European  tactics  (Bozroan,  Hist 
Md.,  II,  273,  1837;  Proud,  Hist.  Pa.,  i, 
111,  1897).  This  proffered  aid  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  hard-pressed  Hurons,  who 
sent  at  once  an  embassy  to  the  Susque- 
hanna or  Conestoga  capital.  The  Susque- 
hanna lost  no  time  in  sending  ambassa- 
dors, with  suitable  wampum  belts  and 
presents,  to  the  Iroquois  federal  council 
at  Onondaga,  for  the  purpose  of  ending 


the  war  and  establishing  peace  between 
the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois;  but  the  Iro- 
quois refused  the  mediation  and  the  war 
continued.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hu- 
rons, sunk  in  a  hopeless  lethaigy,  did  not 
actively  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
Susquehanna  aid,  and  so  in  less  than  18 
months  they  were  entirely  defeated  and 
dispersed  by  the  Iroquois. 

From  about  1630  to  1644  the  Susque- 
hanna waged  a  relentless  war  southward 
from  their  homes  against  the  Yaomacos, 
the  Piscataway,  and  the  Patuxent  (Boz- 
man,  op.  cit,  ii,  161, 1837),  and  they  cre- 
ated so  much  trouble  for  the  colonists  that 
Gov.  Calvert,  in  1642,  by  proclamation, 
declared  them  public  enemies.  Holm 
(Descr.  New  Sweden,  Mem.  Hist.  Soc. 
Fa.,  Ill,  157, 1834),  says  that  the  Minques 
or  Minckus  live  on  a  "high  mountain, 
very  steep  and  difficult  to  climb;  there 
they  have  a  fort  or  sauare  building,  sur- 
rounded with  palisaaes,  in  which  they 
reside.  .  .  .  There  they  have  guns,  and 
small  cannon,  with  which  they  snoot  and 
defend  themselves,  and  take  them  when 
they  go  to  war. ' '  He  says  that  this  place 
was  situated  12  Swedish  or  54  English 
m.  from  the  Swedish  settlements,  and 
that  they  had  forced  the  surrounding 
tribes  to  be  subject  and  tributary  to  them, 
"  so  that  they  dare  not  stir,  much  less  go 
to  war  against  them.*' 

In  1652,  having  maintained  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  friendlv  intercourse  with 
their  European  neighbors,  the  Susque- 
hanna, in  the  presence  of  a  Swedish  com- 
missioner, through  their  chiefs,  Sawa- 
hegeh,  Auroghter^h,  Scarhuhadigh, 
Rutchogah,  and  Nathheldaneh,  ceded  to 
Maryland  all  their  territory  from  the 
Patuxent  r.  to  Palmer's  id.,  and  from 
Choptank  r.  to  the  n.  e.  branch,  n.  of 
Elkr. 

Early  in  Apr.  1663,  the  Onondaga, 
Cayuga,  and  Seneca,  m  pressing  more 
vigorously  the  war  wnich  had  been  wag- 
ing for  a  number  of  years,  dispatched  an 
expedition  of  800  men  against  Susque- 
hanna itself  (properly  called  Andasto^, 
by  the  Jesuit  Kelations).  The  narrative 
is  indefinite  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
objective  point  of  the  expedition.  Erro- 
neously adopting  the  geography  of  the 
"Carte  Figurative/'  it  states  that  this 
Iroquois  army  embarked  on  L.  Ontario, 
and  near  one  of  its  extremities  came  to  a 
large  river  leading  without  rapids  or  falls 
to  the  very  gates  of  Susquehanna  ( Andaa- 
togue).  On  arriving  there,  after  a  voyage 
of  more  than  100  leagues  on  the  river, 
they  found  the  town  defended  on  one 
side  by  the  stream  and  on  the  others  by 
trunks  of  large  trees;  it  was  fianked  by 
two  bastions  constructed  in  accordance 
with  European  methods,  and  was  also 
furnished  with  some  pieces  of  artillery. 
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The  Iroquois  consequently  abandoned 
the  idea  of  making  an  assault.  In  at- 
tempting to  outwit  the  Susquehanna  by 
a  transparent  ruse.  25  of  their  men  were 
admitted  into  the  fort;  but  these  were  at 
once  seized,  placed  on  scaffolds  in  sight 
of  their  own  army,  and  burned  to  death. 
The  humiliated  Iroquois  force  retired  to 
act  on  the  defensive.  At  home  the  Iro- 
quois tribes  were  at  this  time  menaced 
by  three  scourges— their  Susquehanna 
(Conestoga)  enemies,  the  smallpox  (which 
was  carrying  off  not  only  women  and 
children  but  many  men,  thus  leaving,  it 
is  said,  their  villages  nearly  deserted  and 
their  lands  unt^lled),  and,  consequently, 
by  famine.  The  situation  of  the  Susque- 
hanna fort  at  this  date  was  probably 
above  the  falls  at  Conewango,  and  may 
have  been  the  Oanooge  of  Herrman's 
map  of  1673. 

Brebeuf  (Jee.  Rel.  1635,  33,  1858)  re- 
joices that  the  Huron  or  Wendat  tongue, 
which  he  thoroughly  understood,  was 
si>oken  by  about  12  populous  sedentary 
tribes  dwelling  s.  of  the  French  settle- 
ments. Of  these  the  following  are  of  in- 
terest in  the  present  connection:  The 
Andastoerrhonons,  the  Scahentoarrho- 
nons,  the  Rhiierrhonons,  and  the  Ahouen- 
rochrhonons.  From  the  long  and  im- 
portant list  of  tribes  found  in  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1640  (35,1858),  which  is  ap- 
parently a  slightly  enlaraed  enumer- 
ation of  the  one  just  cited,  it  is  found 
that  the  name  Akhrakvaeronon  appears 
in  place  of  Scahentoarrhonons.  These 
four  tribes  have  l>een  identified  as  the 
Conestoga,  the  people  of  the  Great  Flats 
or  Wyoming,  the  Erie,  and  the  Wenroh. 
the  last  a  tribe  which  migrated  to  ana 
became  incorporated  with  the  Hurons  in 
1639.  The  Scahentoarrhonons  were  prob- 
ably the  Massawomeckes  of  Smith.  The 
name  itself  is  derived  from  other  forms, 
among  which  are  Andasto'eronon  and 
Gandasto*eronon,  which  appear  in  Mo- 
hawk as  Granastoh^eronon.  Du  Oreux, 
in  his  Latin  map  of  1660,  translates  this 
name  by  **Natio  perticarum,**  meaning 
simply  "Pole  or  (roof-)  pole  tribe.*' 
This  is  not  satisfactory,  as  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  incorporated  verb  -o*,  *to 
be  immersed,*  *  to  be  contained  in  * ;  and 
there  is  a  question  as  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  nominal  element  as  kanasta\ 
*  roof-pole,'  for  ka*ne8id,\  *mud,'  *ciay,' 
is  equally  possible.  Conestoga  or  Cones- 
togues  is  the  Anglicized  form  of  the 
French  spellings. 

In  1615  Champlain  sent  his  interpreter 
Brul6  to  one  of  the  allied  tribes  of  the 
Hurons,  which  lived  on  the  Susquehanna 
three  days  journey  from  the  Seneca 
(meaning  the  four  western  Iroauois 
tribes).  From  the  Bear  nation  oi  the 
Hurons,  Champlain  learned  that   this 
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allied  tribe  was  very  warlike  and  pos- 
sessed only  three  among  more  tnan 
twenty  towns  which  were  hostile  to 
them;  that  the  year  before  tiiey  had  cap- 
tured three  Dutchmen  who  were  assisting 
their  enemies  and  whom  they  permitted 
to  go  without  harm,  for  they  thought  the 
Dutchmen  were  French,  the  allies  of  the 
Hurons.  Brul6  did  not  report  to  Cham- 
plain until  1618,  and  from  nim  the  latter 
learned  that  the  chief  town  of  the  tribe 
visited  by  Brul^,  called  Carantouan,  was 
defendea  by  800  warriors,  was  only  7 
days  journey  from  where  the  Dutch 
traded,  in  lat.  40°,  and  that  along  the 
river  below  it  were  **many  powerful  and 
warlike  nations,  carrying  on  wars  against 
each  other. ' '  On  the  Champlain  map  of 
1632  this  tribe  is  called  '  *  Carantouanais. ' ' 
A  noteworthy  correspondence  is  found  in 
the  number  of  towns  assigned  to  this 
tribe  by  Champlain  and  the  number  as- 
dgned  to  the  Massawomeckes  by  Smith. 
Champlain  said  that  the  tribe  had  three 
towns,  although  he  named  only  one  after 
Brul^  reported  to  him;  and  Smith  on  his 
map  under  the  legend  "Massawomecks" 
places  three  kings'  houses,  which  are 
evidently  intended  for  towns,  as  he 
names  one  Massawomeck.  Concerning 
the  Massawomeckes,  Smith  learned  that 
** beyond  the  mountains  from  whence  is 
the  head  of  the  river  Patawomeke,  the 
salvages  report,  inhabit  their  most  mortal 
enemies,  the  Massawomekes,  upon  a  great 
salt  water,"  and  that  this  people  were  a 
great  nation  and  very  popuIt)Us;  and  that 
"the  heads  of  all  those  rivers,  especially 
the  Pattawomekes,  the  Pautuxuntes,  the 
Sasquesahanocks,  the  Tockwoughes,  are 
continually  tormented  by  them.  While 
exploring  Chesapeake  bay  he  met  7canoes 
full  of  these  Indians;  and  judging  by  their 
"targets,  baskets,  swords,  tobacco  pipes, 
platters,  bows  and  arrows,"  and  other 
things,  he  decided  that  "they  much  ex- 
ceeded them  of  our  parts. ' '  Noting  their 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  their 
canoes,  "made  of  the  barks  of  trees, 
sewed  together  with  bark,  and  well  luted 
with  gum,"  he  concluded  that  they  were 
seated  on  some  great  water.  He  says 
that  they  were  '*much  extolled"  by  the 
Nanticoke  and  their  neighbors.  He  also 
learned  that  they  had  * '  so  many  men  that 
they  made  warre  with  all  the  world."  and 
that  the  Massawomeckes  were  "higher 
up  in  the  mountains."  These  references 
to  the  presence  of  mountains  in  the 
country  of  the  Massawomeckes  well 
describe  the  mountainous  regions  of 
upper  Susquehanna  r.  and  its  branches. 
As  Scahentowanen  in  "  Scahentowanen- 
rhonon"  signifies  *It  is  a  very  great 
plain,'  and  was  the  Huron  and  Iro- 
auois name  of  the  Wyoming  plain  or 
nats  in  Pennsylvania,  it  seems  probable 
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that  Heckewelder's  sugeested  derivatton 
of  the  name  Wyomingtrom  a  Delaware 
or  cognate  term  is  merely  a  translation  of 
the  Iroqaoian  term.  Heckewelder  says, 
M^cheuomi  or  M^cheuwdmi  ''signifieth  ex- 
tensive level  flats,"  and  because  of  the 
large  falls  on  this  river,  it  is  called,  he 
says,  **M'chweuwamiSipu"  by  theDela- 
wares,  and  **Quahonta''  by  tiie  Six  Na- 
tions, which  is  the  nominal  stem  in  the 
Iroquoian  term  in  question.  The  locative 
of  the  Delaware  term  would  be  M^cheu- 
dming,  or  M*  cheuivdming,  meaning  *  at  the 
great  flats,  or  plain,' -which  the  English 
nave  changed  into  ** Wyoming."  The 
animate  plural  added  to  the  first  of  these 
examples  would  produce  M^cheudmek, 
which  Smith  heard  from  another  dialect 
as  *  *  Massawomecke. ' '  This  seems  to  con- 
firm the  suggestion  that  the  ^'Massawo- 
mecks"  of  Smith  were  identical  with  the 
**Scahentoarrhonons"  of  the  Jesuit  Re- 
lation for  1635.  It  has  been  seen  that 
Akhrakvaeronon,  of  which  Atra^hwae*- 
ronnons  is  a  well-known  dialectic  varia- 
tion in  Huron  (in  which  kh=t)f  is  a  syn- 
onym of  ScaheritoarrhononSf  and  so  it  is 
possible  to  show  that  these  people  of 
Wyoming  were  destrojjed  by  the  Iroquois 
in  1652.  Two  entries  in  the  Journal  des 
PP.  J^uites  for  1652  explain  this;  the 
entry  for  June  5  says  that  "the  Iroqnois, 
having  gone  during  the  winter  in  full  force 
against  the  Atra^kwae*ronnons  or  Anda9- 
io^eWonnonSy  had  had  the  worst  of  it,"  but 
that  for  July  3  says  the  news  was  "the 
capture  of  A tra*kwa'e  [=Atra^hwaye\  by 
the  Iroquois  Nations,  to  the  number  of  a 
thousand.  They  have  carried  off  5  or  6 
hundred — chiefly  men.  The  Mohawk 
lost  in  this  expedition  10  men;  the  other 
cantons,  some  20,  some  30 — all  together, 
130."  The  identification  of  Atra'hwa'e 
with  Andofio'e^  in  the  foregoing^  citations 
is  probably  due  to  a  misconception  of  the 
relator.  From  the  Journal  des  PP.  J^- 
ites  for  1651  (Apr.  22)  it  is  learned  that 
in  the  autumn  of  1650,  1,500  Iroquois  had 
attacked  the  Neutrals  and  had  taken  one 
of  their  towns,  but  that  the  Neutrals,  led 
by  the  Tohontaenrat,  the  Deer  tribe  of  the 
Hurons,  named  the  White-eared,  fell  on 
the  retreating  Iroquois  and  killed  or  cap- 
tured 200;  that,  notwithstanding  this  re- 
verse, 1»200  Iroquois  returned  thither 
during  the  winter  of  1651  to  avenge  their 
loss.  The  Journal  for  Apr.  7,  1^2  says 
only  600  Iroquois  struck  this  blow.  In 
the  same  Journal  for  1652  (Apr.  19)  it  is 
stated  that  the  Neutrals  have  formed  an 
alliance  with  those  of  Andasto'e'  (=Ka- 
nasto'ge)  against  the  Iroquois;  that  the 
Seneca,  going  to  war  against  the  Neutrals, 
had  been  defeated,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  women  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
Sonnontouan  (the  Seneca  capital^  and 
withdraw  to  the  Cayuga;  and  tbataoriDg 


the  winter  the  Mohawk  had  gone  to  war 
toward  Andasto'e*,  the  result  being  un- 
known. The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1651 
(chap.  II,  ed.  1858)  ^ves  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Iroquois  for  a  year  past 
had  turned  their  arms  against  the  Neu- 
trals and  had  met  with  some  success, 
taking  two  frontier  towns,  in  one  of  which 
were  1,600  men.  One  was  taken  in  the 
autumn  of  1650,  and  the  other  in  the  early 
spring  of  1651;  the  destruction  of  life  was 
great,  especially  among  the  aged  and  the 
children,  and  the  number  of  captives, 
particularly  youngwomen,  wasvery  large. 
This  loss  brought  about  the  total  dispersal 
of  the  Neutrals,  but  did  npt  result  by  any 
means  in  the  total  extinction  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  nation,  as  the  following  cita- 
tion from  the  Journal  des  PP.  J^uites  for 
1653  clearly  indicates,  when  considered 
in  connection  with  the  reputed  alliance 
of  the  Neutrals  with  the  Conestoga, 
mentioned  above,  giving  some  insight 
into  the  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the 
Erie  and  allied  tribes  southward.  "All 
the  Algonquian  Nations  are  assembling, 
with  what  remains  of  the  Tobacco  Na- 
tion and  of  the  Neutral  Nation,  at 
AyoUmatendiye  [1.  e.,  At  Potawatomi 
Place],  3  days'  loumey  above  the  Sault 
Skiaye  [i.  e.,  Sault  Ste  Marie],  toward  the 
south.  Those  of  the  Tobacco  Nation  have 
wintered  at  TeyaordoWayi  [i.  e..  At  Michi- 
limacrkinacl ;  tne  Neutrals,  to  the  number 
of  800,  at  Skm'chioye  [i.  e..  At  the  Place 
of  the  Foxes,  being  s.  of  Detroit],  toward 
Teyo^chanontian  [Detroit] ;  these  two  na- 
tions are  to  betake  themselves  next  au- 
tumn to  the  "Place  of  the  Potawatomi. 
where  even  now  they  number  a  thousand 
men,  to  wit,  400  Potawatomi,  200  Ottawa 
or  Cheveux  Relevez,  100  Winnebago, 
people  from  the  Nation  of  A'chawi,  SOO 
Chippewa,  and  200  Missisauga  and  allies. 
A  *cnawi  is  the  one  who  is  directing  all  this 
a^ir."  (In  the  italicized  native  words 
the  letter  y  has  been  substituted  for  the 
inverted  comma  of  the  original )  Of  all 
the  tribes  which  at  this  period  became 
involved  in  war  with  the  Iroquois,  the 
Erie  and  allies  apparently  do  not  appear 
in  thiscomplot  oi  the  enemies  of  the  Iro- 
quois. But  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
Erie  here  appear  under  the  name  Achawi, 
or  A*ckawif  which  was  seemingly  their 
Algonquian  appellation.  And  it  may  be 
that  this  name  is  a  form  of  Smith's  lAcho- 
wig,  the  final  ^  being  the  animate  plural 
sign.  It  is  evidently  a  translation  of  the 
Iroquois-Huron  name  Rhiierrhonon  and 
cognate  forms  (see  Erie\  which  signify, 
apparently,  *  People  of  tne  place  of  pan- 
thers,* or  possibly  of  wildcats,  the  name 
being  generic  for  both  of  these  animals. 
For  wildcat,  Smith  gives  utchunquayes, 
Strachey  gives  tUchoonggtoai  for  a  cat  or 
a  wild  beast  much  lander  and  spotted 
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black  under  the  belly  like  a  lynx,  and 
uUacawai  for  **lyon,  which  of  couree 
was  probably  intended  for  panther,  and 
the  native  terms  employea  by  him  are 
evidently  cognate.  From  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1647-48,  in  reference  to 
the  Bhiierrhonon,  it  is  learned  that 
the  a  shores  of  L.  Erie  were  formerly  in- 
habited ''by  certain  tribes  whom  we 
call  the  Nation  of  the  Cat;  they  have 
been  compelled  to  retire  far  inland  to 
escape  their  enemies,  who  are  farther 
west'' ;  and  further  that  they  had  a  num- 
ber of  fixed  towns,  as  they  cultivated  the 
soH.  This  would  indicate  that  before 
this  date  the  Erie  had  been  forced  east- 
ward into  the  region  along  the  w.  branch 
of  tae  Susquehanna  or  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Allegheny.  Now,  it  was  from 
this  latter  region  that  the  Wenrohronon. 
an  allied  triTO  of  the  Neutrals,  emigrated 
m  1639  to  the  Huron  country.  Of  these, 
Father  Du  Peron  wrote,  Apr.  27,  1639: 
*'  We  have  a  foreign  nation  taking  refu^ 
here  both  on  account  of  the  Iroquois, 
their  enemies,  and  of  the  epidemic, 
which  is  still  causing  them  great  mor- 
tality; nearly  all  of  them  are  baptized 
before  death . * '  And  Bressani  ( Relation 
for  1653,  Thwaites'  ed.,  39,  141),  writing 
of  the  Wenrohronon  (Ahouenrochrho- 
nons),8aid  that  they  had  then  recently 
come  into  the  Huron  country  and  ''had 
formerly  traded  with  the  English,  Dutoh, 
and  other  heretical  Europeans.  * '  At  this 
point  it  may  be  well  to  cite  some  in- 
formation concerning  a  little-known  peo- 
ple, called  the  B&U3k  Minquas,  who 
apparently  dwelt  in  the  region  now 
under  consideration,  that  s.  s.  of  L. 
Erie  and  the  Juniata,  and  the  w.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna.  Some  interesting 
data  are  obtained  from  an  extended  1^- 
end  appearing  on  Herrman's  map  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  prepared  in  1670  and 
issued  in  1673.  Beyond  the  Alleghany  mts. 
all  the  streams  fiow  westward  either  into 
"the  Bay  of  Mexico  or  the  West  Sea," 
especially  the  first  one  discovered,  "a 
very  great  River,  called  the  Black  Minc- 
(fuaas  River''  (i.  e.,  the  Ohio),  whereon 
lived  the  tribe  of  that  name.  There 
was  a  branch  (the  Conemaugh)  of  the 
"Black  Mincquaas  River"  opposite  a 
branch  (the  Juniata)  of  the  Susquehanna 
r.,  which  entered  the  main  stream  of  the 
Susquehanna  some  leagues  above  the 
"Sassquahana  forte,"  placed  by  the  map 
on  the  right  bank  near  "the  greatest  fal, 
.  .  .  where  formerly  those  Black 
Mincouaas  came  over  as  far  as  Delaware 
to  traae ' ' ;  but  that ' '  the  Sassquahana  and 
Sinnicus  Indians  went  over  and  destroyed 
that  very  great  nation."  Van  der  Donck 
mentions  these  Indians,  assigning  them 
a  general  position  and  stating:  "The  beav- 
ers are  mostly  taken  far  inl^d^  th^re  b^ 


ing  few  of  them  near  the  settlements— 
particularly  by  the  Black  Minquas,  who 
are  thus  named  because  they  wear  a  black 
badge  on  their  breast,  and  not  because 
they  are  really  black."  One  other  refer 
ence  to  these  people  is  found  in  Beek- 
man's  Letter  of  Dec  23,  1662  (Pa.  Ar- 
chives, 2d  s.,  VII,  695, 1878),  wherein  the 
statement  is  made  that  5  Minquas  (Sus- 
quehanna) chids  informed  him  that  they 
expected  shortly  the  assistance  of  800 
Black  Minquas,  of  whom  200  had  al- 
ready arrived,  so  that  they  were  fully 
resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
country  of  the  Seneca  and  to  attack 
their  forts;  and  they  requested  that  the 
white  people  furnish  them  with  munitions 
of  war  when  payment  was  made  for  them. 
Hazard  (Annalsof  Pa., 2d  s., 342. 1850}evi- 
dently  errs  in  calling  these  allies  ot  the 
Susquehanna  "Swedish  Minquas,"  prob- 
ably because  he  did  not  know  that  the 
Erie  or  some  of  their  allied  tribes  bore 
this  name. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  number  and 
position  of  the  tribes  marked  on  the 
*' Carte  Figurative"  confirm  in  lai^ge 
measure   the  view  that  the  names  of 

g laces  with  kines'  houses  placed  on 
mith's  map  under  the  general  rubric 
"Sasquesahanoughs"  were  those  of  inde- 
pendent tribes  or  of  the  chief  towns  of 
such  tribes  in  the  valley  of  the  Susaue- 
hanna.  It  was  perhaps  the  lack  of  defi- 
nite knowled^  concerning  them  that 
compelled  Smith  to  be  silent  about  them 
in  his  text  With  the  final  subjugation 
of  the  Susquehanna,  representing  the 
remnants  of  the  tribes  dwelling  above 
them,  in  1676.  this  period  of  the  history 
of  the  Susquenanna  valley  is  closed. 

Subsequent  to  the  year  1700  the  valley 
of  the  Susquehanna  .became  the  habitat 
of  many  of  the  tribes  subject  to  the  Iro- 
quois. "  The  Shawnee,  CJonoy,  Nanticoke, 
Delawares,  Munsee,  Mahican,  Saponi, 
Tutelo,  Tuscarora,  and  12  or  15  other 
tribes  were  settled  here  at  one  time  or 
another  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Five  Nations. 

For  sources  and  further  details,  con- 
sult Alsop,  Character  of  the  Prov.  of 
Maryland,  in  Gowans'  Bibl.  Am.  No.  5, 
1869;  De  Vries  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.Coll., 
2d  s..  Ill,  pt  I,  1858;  Jesuit  Relations, 
Thwaites  ed.,  1896-1901;  Md.  Archives, 
1636-1667;  Pa.  Archives,  2d  s.,  v,  1877; 
VII,  1878;  Smith,  Works,  Arber  ed.,  1884; 
Strachey,  Hist  Travaile  into  Viiyinia, 
1849;  Van  der  Donck,  Description  of  New 
Netheriand,  in  N.  Y.  Hist  8oc.  Coll.,  2d 
s.,  I,  1841.  See  also  Comttogaj  Erie,  Me- 
herririf  Minquay  NetUrals,  and  their  respec- 
tive synonyms.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Susaqaey.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  lasCanoas  (San Buenaventura)^ 
y^turaco.,OalMin  1549. 
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BoMfuey.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1863. 
Batoquey.— Oabrillo,  Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith,  Colec 
Doc.  Fla.,  181, 1857. 

Sataio  (singular,  8Q/ta%;  the  several  at- 
tempted Cheyenne  etymolc^es  are  of 
doubtful  value,  as  the  word  is  probably 
not  of  Cheyenne  origin).  An  Algon- 
quian  tribe,  residinjj  in  the  18th  century, 
according  to  tradition,  about  James  r., 
S.  Dak.,  who  were  at  war  with  the  Chey- 
enne, their  eastern  neighbors,  to  whom 
they  were  closely  related  linguistically. 
The  two  tribes  finally  formed  an  alliance 
and  crossed  the  Missouri  together  to  the 
w.,  the  Sutaio  leading  the  advance.  The 
Sutaio  rapidly  declined,  but  kept  their 
separate  identity  until  about  the  year 
1860,  when  they  were  absorbed  by  the 
Cheyenne.  They  exist  now  only  as  a  di- 
vision of  that  tribe.  They  are  probably 
identical  with  the  Staitan  (q.  v.)  of  Lewis 
and  Clark.    See  Cheyenne,  ( j.  m.  ) 

Half-Chereiuie  band.— Dorsey  in  Field  Columb. 
MuB.  Pnb.  no.  99.  19,  1905.  Botaeo.— Petter  in 
Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  i,  pt.  6.  476, 1907  (sing., 
Sola).  Buh'tai.— Grinnell,  Social  Org. Cheyennee, 
136. 1905.  Ba'tai.— ten  Kate,  Synonomie,  9. 1884. 
Btttaio.— Mooney.  Cheyenne  Inda..  369, 1907.  Btt'- 
taai'na.— Mooney,  Ghost  Dance,  1025,1896  ('chil- 
dren, i.  e.,  race,  of  the  Sutaio':  another  form). 
BttU'ya.— Ibid.  BuUyo.— Dorsey  in  Field  Columb. 
Mu8.  Pnb.  no.  103.  62.  1905.  8a'ti.--Orinnell  in 
Am.  Anthr..  163, 1892. 

Butali  (/Siitofi,  *six*).  A  former  Cher- 
okee settlement,  named  from  a  chief,  on 
Etowah  r.,  probably  in  s.  w.  Cherokee 
CO.,  Ga. 

Sixes  Old  Town.— Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1887 

siitkel  iCSek'qe^l).  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  475, 
1900. 

Sntknm.    A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Sutwik  id.,  off  the  s.  coast  of  Alaska 
penin.,  Alaska;  pop.  25  in  1880. 
Butkhoon.— Petroff  in  lOth  Census,  Alaska,  28, 1884. 

Bnwanee.  A  former  Seminole  town  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Suwannee  r.,  Lafayette  co., 
Fla.  It  was  deserted  as  early  as  1763 
and  was  afterward  rebuilt,  but  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  Seminole  war  of  1818. 
There  is  a  village  called  Old  Town  on 
its  site.  (a.  8.  Q.) 

Old  Suwany  Town.— Bell  in  Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  306.  1822.  Boohane.— Peni^re  quoted  by 
Morse,  ibid..  149,  311.  Buahnee.— Drake,  Ind. 
Chron..  200.  1836.  Buanee  Old  Town.— Ibid..  217. 
Bnwanee  Old  Town.— Butler  (1836)  in  Sen.  Doc. 
278.  26th  Cong..  Ist  sess.,  14, 1840. 

Bnwanee  (Suwa^nl,  said  to  be  a  Creek 
word).  A  former  Cherokee  settlement 
on  Chattahoochee  r.,  about  the  present 
Suwanee,  Gwinnett  co.,  Ga.— Mooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  532.  1900. 

Bnwanee  lily.  A  })opular  name  in  South 
Carolina  and  Florida  for  Zephyranthes 
alamasco. 

Suwuki  Ohimal  (SawH^H  (yhimaly  *red 
ants').  A  phratral  group  of  the  Pima, 
comprising  the  Akol,  Maam,  and  Vaaf 
gentile  organizations. — Russell,  Pima  MS. , 
B.  A.  E.,  313,  1903. 


Bod  poople.— Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  197, 
1908.  BfiwCl'kl  Olkimal.— Ibid,  ynltoro  poople.— 
Ibid. 

Snya.  A  settlement,  apparently  of  the 
Opato,  in  the  valley  of  Sonora  r.,  SOnora, 
Mexico,  visited  by  Coronado  in  1540,  on 
his  way  to  Cibola.  An  outpost  was  estab- 
lished there  on  the  removal  of  the  Span- 
ish force  from  Corazones.  The  town 
having  become  weakened  by  desertions 
while  Coronado  was  in  the  northern 
country,  as  well  as  by  the  death  of  Mel- 
chior  Diaz,  its  commander,  the  natives 
attacked  it,  killed  some  of  the  Spanish 
and  Indian  occupants,  and  burned  the 
settlement  to  the  ground.  See  Winship 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  399  et  seq.,  1896. 

Svartehnk.  An  Eskimo  settlement  on 
Salmon  r.,  lat.  74°,  w.  Greenland. — Kane, 
Arctic  Explor.,  ii,  124,  1856. 

Swahyawanah.  A  Cayuga  town  near 
Kendaia,  at  the  n.  e.  comer  of  the  pres- 
ent Romulus,  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Sullivan's  army  in  1779. — 
Cook,  Jour.  Sullivan  Exped.,  77,  1887. 

Swaiwi  (Stvai^wl).  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  475, 
1900. 

Swalash.  Said  to  be  a  band  of  Salish 
(perhaps  one  of  the  Lummi  subdivisions) 
on  Orcas  id.  of  the  San  Juan  group,  n.  w. 
Wash. ;  now  on  Lummi  res. 
Bwalarh.— Boulet  letter.  B.  A.  £.,  Mar.  22,  1886. 
Bwa-laah.— Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 1877. 

Swampy  Ground  Aiiiniboin.  A  division 
of  the  Assiniboin  (Coues,  Henry  Thomp- 
son Jour.,  II,  523,  1897).  Henry  (1808) 
says  that  they  **  inhabit  the  strong  wood 
w.  of  Fort  Augustus,  along  Panbian 
[Pembina]  r.,  never  frequent  the  plains, 
and  are  excellent  beaver  hunters.  For- 
merly they  were  very  numerous,  but  fre- 
quent murders  among  themselves,  and 
the  ravages  of  the  smallpox  have  reduced 
their  number  to  about  30  tents.  They 
are  fully  as  much  addicted  to  spirituous 
liquor  as  the  Saulteurs." 

Swastika.    See  Cross, 

Swatana,  Bwataney.    See  Shikellamy, 

Sweating  and  Sweat-honsei.  Few  prac- 
tices were  so  nearly  universal  among  the 
Indians  as  the  sweat-bath,  probably 
known  to  everv  tribe  n.  of  Mexico,  al- 
though alonj?  the  N.  W.  coast  s.  of  the 
Eskimo  territory  it  seems  to  have  been 
superseded  by  bathing  in  the  sea.  The 
sweat-lodge  is  to  this  day  common  in 
most  Indian  villages  and  camps. 

The  type  of  the  ordinary  sweat-house 
seems  to  have  been  everywhere  the  same. 
Willow  rods  or  other  pliant  stems  were 
stuck  into  the  ground  and  bent  and  fas- 
tened with  withes  into  a  hemispherical  or 
oblong  framework,  which  generally  was 
large  enough  to  accommodate  several  per- 
sons. A  hole  was  dug  conveniently  near 
the  door  into  which  stones,  usually  heated 
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oatside,  were  dropped  by  means  of  forked 
sticks.  These  were  sprinkled  with  water 
to  generate  steam.  A  temporary  covering 
of  i>lankets  or  skins  made  the  inclosure 
tight.  This  was  the  sweat- house  in  its 
simplest  form.  The  Delawares  of  Penn- 
sylvania, according  to  Loskiel  (Hist.  Miss. 
United  Breth.,pt.  1,  108-9,  1794)  in  the 
18th  century  had  "in  every  town  an  oven, 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  dwell- 
ings, built  either  of  stakes  and  boards 
covered  with  sods,  or  dug  in  the  side  of 
a  hill,  and  heated  with  some  red-hot 
stones." 

The  construction  of  a  sweat-house  was 
usually  attended  with  many  rules  and  ob- 
servances. Among  the  Ntlakyapamuk  or 
Thompson  Indians  (Teit),  the  door  must 
always  face  the  b.  Among  the  Kiowa 
(Mooney )  the  framework  consisted  always 
of  twelve  supports.  Formerly  among  the 
southern  Plams  tribes  a  buffalo  skull  was 
placed  on  a  small  mound  in  front  of  the 
sweat-house,  the  mound  being  formed  of 
earth  excavated  from  the  fireplace.  In 
no  tribe  was  the  sweat-lodge  made  except 
according  to  prescribed  rules. 

In  permanent  villagesa more  roomy  and 
substantial  house  was  made,  and  the  stout 
framework  was  covered  by  the  Ntlakyapa- 
muk with  bark  or  pine-needles  and  with 
earth.  Among  the  Eskimo,  according 
to  Nelson,  a  kashim  was  used  for  the 
sweat-bath,  a  large  permanent  struc- 
ture that  was  the  **  center  of  social  and 
religious  life'*  in  every  village.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  sweat-house  was  a  permanent 
structure,  semisubterranean  or  earth- 
covered.  Except  in  the  extreme  n.  e. 
part  of  the  state,  heat  was  produced  di- 
rectly by  a  fire,  never  by  steam.  In  some 
cases  the  sweat-house  was  more  or  less 
merged  with  the  communal  ceremonial 
chamber,  the  samestructure being  used  for 
both  purposes.  Like  the  Pueblo  kiva,  it 
sometimes  partook  of  the  character  of  a 
men's  club-house  or  working  or  lounging 
place.  It  was  sometimes  entered  or  usea 
by  women  for  ceremonial  purposes,  but 
never  for  sweating.  In  n.  w.  California 
it  was  the  regular  sleeping  place  of  adult 
males,  who  never  passed  the  night  in  the 
living  house.  The  use  of  the  sweat-house 
in  California  was  always  more  or  less  as- 
sociated or  tinged  with  religious  motives, 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  a  regular  practice, 
and  with  some  groups  a  daily  habit,  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  (Kroeber). 

Among  the  Indian  tribes  methods  of 
sweating  seem  to  have  been  everywhere 
very  similar.  After  a  half-hour  or  more 
spent  in  the  steaming  air  of  the  sweat- 
house,  the  bather  plunged  into  the  cold 
water  of  a  stream,  when  one  was  near,  and 
thus  the  function  was  ended.  Among  the 
Eskimo  hot  air  was  used  in  place  of  steam, 
and  in  Zufli,  and  probably  in. the  pueblos 


generallv,  hot  stones  near  the  body  fur- 
nished the  heat.  The  practice  of  scraping 
the  body  with  wooden  or  bone  scrapers 
before  leaving  the  sweat-house  was  com- 
mon, and  was  perhaps  simply  a  measure 
of  cleanliness,  for  Beechey  records  that 
the  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  near  Cook  inlet 
do  not  employ  scrapers,  but  rub  them- 
selves after  the  bath  with  grass  and  twigs. 
There  seem  to  have  been  three  distinct 
purposes  for  which  sweating  was  prac- 
tisea.  First,  it  was  a  purely  religious 
rite  or  ceremony  for  the  purpose  of  pu- 
rifying the  body  and  propitiating  spir- 
its. A  sweat-bath  was  al  ways  undergone 
by  warriors  preparing  for  war;  among 
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many  tribes,  by  boys  at  the  puberty  age; 
and,  perhaps  generally,  before  any  seri- 
ous or  hazardous  undertaking.  Such  cere- 
monial baths  were  almost  always  attended 
by  scarification  or  the  mutilation  of  some 
part  of  the  body.  Teit  states  of  the 
Ntlakyapamuk  that  while  in  the  sweat- 
house  the  hunter  **sang  to  his  spirit." 
No  doubt  the  offering  of  prayers  m  the 
sweat-house  for  success  in  various  en- 
terprises was  a  general  custom.  The  re- 
ligious motive  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
practice,  and  it  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  estimation  of  the  Indian. 
Second,  sweating  was  important  in  med- 
ical practice  for  the  cure  of  disease.  The 
underlying  idea  was  doubtless  analogous 
to  its  religious  and  ceremonial  use,  since 
it  was  intended  to  influence  disease  spir- 
its and  was  usually  prescribed  by  the 
shaman,  who  sang  outside  and  invoked 
the  spirits  while  the  patient  was  in  the 
sweat-house.  It  was  sometimes  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  sick  person 
who,  assembled  in  the  sweat-house,  sang 
and  prayed  for  the  patient's  recovery. 
Among  the  Plains  tnbes  all  priests  who 
perform  ceremonies  have  usually  to  pass 
through  the  sweat-house  to  be  purified, 
and  the  sweating  is  accompanied  by  special 
rituals  (Miss  Fletcher).  Whether  the 
Indian's  therapeutic  theory  was  rational 
or  irrational,  sweating  was  an  efficacious 
remedy  in  many  diseases  to  which  he  was 
subject,  though  used  with  little  discrimi- 
nation.   Third,  it  was  often  purely  social 
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and  hygienic— a  number  of  individuals 
entered  the  sweat-house  together,  appa- 
rently actuated  only  bv  social  instinct  and 
appreciation  of  the  luxury  of  a  steam 
bath.  Boiler  says  that  the  Sioux,  after 
severe  exertions  on  a  hunt,  resorted  to  the 
steam  bath  as  a  means  of  invigorating 
their  tired  bodies.  This  practice  seems 
to  have  been  very  common  among  the 
Plains  tribes.  Mooney  states  that  among 
the  Kiowa,  Arapaho,  and  Cheyenne 
sweating  was  an  almost  daily  custom, 
frequently  having  no  other  purpose  than 
to  give  pleasure.  It  is  possible  that  this 
practice  is  modem  ana  that  the  sweat- 
oath  has  lost  some  of  its  primitive  impor- 
tance and  sacredness.  (h.  w.  h.  ) 

Bweteti  {Swe-VH-i).  A  Chumashan  vil- 
lage formerly  near  Santa  Barbara,  Oal., 
in  the  locality  later  called  La  Salina. — 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Bwiat  (Sm^at),  A  S^uawmish  yilla^ 
community  on  the  w.  side  of  Howe  so., 
Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S. , 
474,  1900. 

Swift  Bird.  The  halMndian  son  of 
Chapelle,  a  trader  of  note  on  the  Missouri, 
whose  wife  was  a  Teton  Sioux;  bom  at 
Chappelle  cr.,  Hughes  co.,  S.  Dak.,  about 
1842.  He  lived  the  Indian  life  with  his 
mother's  people,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  noted  **  Fool  Soldier  Band"  that  res- 
cued the  Shetak  captives  from  White 
Lodge  in  Nov.  1862.  Swift  Bird  was  an 
intelligent,  peace-loving  man,  a  sub-chief 
and  a  recognized  authority  on  the  his- 
torical happenings  about  old  Ft  Pierre. 
He  died  in  1905.  (d.  h.) 

8 wino  ( Sim/ -no ) .  A  Chumashan  village 
formerly  in  Ventura  co. ,  Cal.,  at  a  locality 
now  called  Punta  de  la  Loma. — Henshaw, 
Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Bwinomith.  Said  to  be  a  subdivision  of 
the  Skaffit,  formerly  on  Whidbey  id., 
N.  w.  Wash.,  now  under  the  Tulalip  school 
superintendency.  The  Skagit  and  Swi- 
nomish  together  numbered  268  in  1909. 
Bba-lush.— Mallet  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep..  198. 1877. 

Swords.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
certain  long  blades  of  flaked  stone  made 
and  used  bv  the  aborigines.  Such  are 
the  wonderful  blades  of  chalcedony  and 
obsidian  employed  ceremonially  by  cer- 
tain California  tribes,  and  the  eaually  re- 
markableflint  blades  of  themiddte  Missis- 
sippi Valley  region.  Asnoneofthesestone 
blades  are  so  specialized  as  fullv  to  war- 
rant the  use  of  the  term  *' sword"  in  de- 
scribing them,  all  are  therefore  classed  as 
knives  (q.  v.).  In  early  colonial  litera- 
ture frequent  mention  is  made  of  the 
wooden  swords  of  the  tribes;  but  these 
weapons  appear  to  have  had  nothing  in 
their  shape  or  manner  of  use  to  distin- 
^sh  them  from  the  flattish-bladed  clubs 
mtended  to  break  or  bruise  rather  than 


to  cut  or  pierce.  The  term  tomahawk 
is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
sword,  as  in  the  words  of  Strachev^  who, 
referring  to  the  weapons  of  the  Virginia 
Indians,  says:  ''Their  swordes  be  made 
of  a  kind  of  heavy  wood  which  they  have, 
much  like  such  wooden  instruments  as 
our  English  women  swingle  their  flax 
withall,  and  which  ihe}^  call  monococks, 
as  the  salvadges  in  Bariena,  in  the  West 
Indies,  call  their (s)  macanas,  and  be 
alike  made;  but  oftentymes  they  use  for 
swordes  the  borne  of  adeare  put  through 
a  piece  of  wood  in  forme  of  a  pickaxe. 
Some  use  a  long  stone  sharpened  at  both 
ends,  thrust  through  a  hanale  of  wood  in 
the  same  manner,  and  these  last  they 
wero  wont  to  use  instead  of  hatchette  to 
fell  a  tree,  or  cut  any  massy  thing  in 
sender;  but  now,  by  truckii^  with  us, 
they  have  thowsanc[s  of  our  iron  hatch- 
etts,  such  as  they  be"  (Strachey,  Virginia, 
Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  vi,  106,  1849).  See 
Daggers^  Knives^  Obsidian,      (w.  h.  h.  ) 

SjUalkoabih  (fPyi-lal-ko-^ibsh).  A  Sa- 
lish  band,  said  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
Skqpamish  of  Green  r.,  w.  Wash.  (Mallet 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198.  1887).  They  are 
now  with  the  Muckleshoot  under  the 
Tulalip  school  superintendency,  but  their 
number  is  not  separately  reported. 

Symboliim.  A  symbol  is  an  object  or 
an  action  which  conveys  a  meaning  dis- 
tinct from  the  actual  concept  correspond- 
ing to  the  object  or  to  the  action.  By 
symbolism  is  meant  either  the  quality  of 
an  object  or  action  of  having  a  symbiolic 
meaning  besides  its  proper  meaning,  or 
the  tenaenc>[  to  connect  symbolic  mean- 
ings with  objects  or  actions. 

The  symbolic  tendencies  of  the  North 
American  Indians  are  very  highly  de- 
veloped. They  are  strongest  among  the 
Indians  of  the  S.  W.,  of  the  Plains,  and 
of  the  N.  W.  coast,  and,  on  the  whole, 
decrease  in  intensity  toward  the  western 
plateaus  and  the  N.  Symbolism  is  found 
particularly  in  art,  ritual,  and  mythology. 
One  of  the  most  characteiistic  aspects  of 
primitive  symbolism  is  found  in  decora- 
tive art,  which  at  times  serves  purely 
decorative  ends,  but  frequently  is  sym- 
bolic. The  degree  of  symbolism  varies 
considerably  in  different  areas.  In  the 
semirealistic  art  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast 
characteristic  parts  of  animals  are  utilized 
as  symbols  of  the  whole  animal— the 
beaver's  incisors  for  the  beaver,  the 
killer- whale's  fin  for  the  killer- whale. 
Cases  in  which  remoter  associations  pre- 
vail are  few  and  uncertain.  The  joint, 
represented  by  the  '*eye ''  pattern,  stands 
sometimes  for  the  iaea  '*power  of  mo- 
tion." In  California  and  m  the  interior 
of  British  Columbia,  where  highlv  de- 
veloped geometrical  decoration  of  bas- 
ketry occurs,  the  symbolic  significance  is 
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ordinarily  so  slight  that  we  may  rather 
speak  of  pattern  names  than  of  S3rmbolic 
meaning  of  desi^.  The  triangle  may  be 
called  a  mountain;  a  zigzag  line,  a  snake; 
a  meandric  pattern,  waves  of  the  sea;  a 
rectangular  line,  the  leg  of  a  lizard;  a 
series  of  acute  angles,  flying  birds.  Simi- 
lar names  occur  in  the  folk-art  of  more 
advanced  {)eople.  Thus  the  Shetland 
islanders  give  their  patterns  names  of 
"flowers";  and  thus  has  the  Mexican 
woman  names  for  her  patterns  in  drawn- 
work.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  between  pattern  names  and  a 
stronger  feeling  for  symbolic  significance 
of  a  design.  That  the  tendency  is 
markedly  present  in  California  and  on 
the  plateausof  British  Ck>lumbiais  shown, 
for  mstance,  b^  rock-paintings  in  which 
a  semicircular  hue  with  ray-iike  divergent 
lines  represents  an  unfinished  basket, 
and-  symbolizes  industry  and  persever- 
ance; or  in  the  decoration  of  war-axes, 
which  represent  the  woodpecker  and  sym- 
bolize the  striking-power  of  its  beak. 

Symbolic  significance  is  much  more 
highly  developed  on  the  Great  Plains, 
and  still  more  in  the  S.  W.  Its  develop- 
ment in  this  area  is  so  peculiar  that  it 
seems  likely  that  one  must  look  for  the 
origin  of  this  strong  sym  holistic  tendencjr 
in  the  relations  between  the  Mississippi 
basin  and  the  S.  The  decorative  ele- 
ments of  which  designs  are  composed 
are  largely  triangles  and  squares,  but 
their  meanings  show  an  endless  variety. 
Thus  the  triangle  or  semicircle,  with  a 
number  of  lines  descending  from  its  base, 
conveys  the  idea  to  the  Pueblo  Indian  of 
the  beneficent  rain-cloud  and  raindrops; 
or,  to  the  Plains  Indian,  of  a  mountain 
and  springs  streaming  down  from  it;  to 
other  tribes,  the  idea  of  the  bear's  foot, 
and  thus  of  the  bear  himself.  A  straight 
line  in  dark  color,  interrupted  by  a  few 
light  spots,  may  be  a  trail  on  the  prairie 
interrupted  by  gulches,  or  the  path  of 
life.  Each  tnbe  has  its  own  style  of 
symbolic  interpretation  of  similar  de- 
BifpiB.  In  the  S.  W.;  ideas  relating  to 
ram,  water,  and  fertility  prevail;  among 
the  Sioux  men  the  symbolic  significance 
relates  to  war;  among  the  Shoshoni,  geo- 
metric designs  tend  to  become  pictures  of 
events  happening  in  a  certain  geographic 
environment;  but  more  abstract  ideas, 
like  prayers  for  life,  thoughts,  etc.,  are 
not  absent.  The  more  important  in  the 
social  or  religious  life  of  a  people  an  ob- 
ject is,  the  more  important  also  is  the 
symbolic  value  of  its  decoration. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  sym- 
bolic ornament  should  be  considered  as  a 
conventionalized  representation  of  the 
symbol  which  was  originally  shown  in  a 
realistic  manner,  or  whether  the  geo- 
metrical ornament  was  given  a  symbolic 


meaning  by  reinterpretation,  has  been 
much  discussed.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  both  lines  of  development  have  oc- 
curred with  great  frequency,  but  that  re- 
interpretation  has  been  more  common  in 
North  America.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  the  similarity  of  style  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  variety  of 
symbolic  interpretation. 

In  a  few  cases  the  symbolic  interpre- 
tation of  decorative  elements  has  become 
so  definitely  fixed  that  we  may  rec(^:nize 
the  beginnings  of  ideographic  wnting. 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  so- 
called  ''calendar  histories"  of  North 
American  Indians,  and  also  in  symbolic 
objects  used  in  definite  ceremonials. 
Thus  the  associations  between  the  colors 
and  certain  quarters  of  the  world  among 
the  Southern  tribes;  between  red  and 
blood  among  the  Sioux  (see  Color  sym- 
bolitm);  between  an  arrow  and  prayer 
among  the  Huichol ;  that  of  the  triangle  as 
rain-cloud  in  the  8,  W. — seem  so  fixed 
that  their  symbolic  significance  may  be 
read  without  hesitation. 

Symbolism  is  not  confined  to  decora- 
tive art,  but  appears  also  in  other  arts. 
In  music,  rhythm  has  very  often  sym- 
bolic significance;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
I  rhythm  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast,  which 
IS  confined  strictly  to  songs  of  the  high- 
est societies  of  the  winter-dances.  The 
burden  of  songs  is  almost  always  associ- 
ated with  definite  ideas  conveyed  by  the 
song.  It  is  not  certain  whether  or  not  a 
symbolic  meaning  of  musical  phrases  and 
scales  exists  in  America. 

The  dance  is  very  often  symbolic  in  so 
far  as  motion  or  gestures  are  associated 
with  distantly  related  concepts:  like  the 
crouching  of  a  dancer  to  express  his  sub- 
missiveness,  heavy  steps  symbolizing  the 
weight  of  the  wealth  that  he  carries;  or 
a  circuit  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
tribe,  signifying  his  greatness,  which  per- 
mits him  to  disre^urd  the  customs  of 
everyday  life. 

Symbolism  in  poetry  is  highly  devel- 
oped; and  it  is  found  that  very  often 
the  meaning  of  songs  is  entirely  unintel- 
ligible unless  its  symbolic  meaning  is  ex- 
plained. There  is  hardly  an  exception 
to  this  rule  among  the  songs  of  American 
Indians,  even  among  tribes  that  have  no 
strongly  developed  symbolism  in  deco- 
rative art.  The  numerous  songs  of  the 
Hako  ceremony  of  the  Pawnee  and  those 
of  the  ceremonials  of  the  N.  W.  coast  are 
examples  of  symbolism  of  poetry. 

Symbolism  plays  an  important  part  in 
rituals  in  so  far  as  acts  signify  or  are  in- 
tended to  bring  about  a  result  different 
from  the  act  itself.  Thus,  smoking  is  a 
symbol  of  prayer,  the  shooting  of  an  ar- 
row symbolizes  the  sending  of  a  prayer 
to  the  deity,  painting  with  red  paint  sig- 
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nifiesthe  bestowal  of  vigor,  playing  cat's- 
cradle  symbolizes  capture  of  the  sun, 
success  in  gambling  symbolizes  the  suc- 
cess of  the  player  in  other  undertakings. 
In  many  cases  the  objects  used  in  rituals 
are  themselves  symbols.  On  the  n.  Pa- 
cific coast,  cedar-bark  dyed  red  is  the 
symbol  of  the  winter-dance;  cedar- bark 
undyed,  the  symbol  of  purification;  the 
skin  h^-dress,  that  of  the  summer  sea- 
son; among  the  Pawnee  the  com  sym- 
bolizes **the  omniscience  which  the 
earth  is  believed  to  possess"  (Fletcher 
in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  289,  1904).  The 
flat  pipe  of  the  Arapaho,  the  sacred 
bundles  of  the  Plains  Indians,  the  sacred 
objects  of  the  Pueblos — all  are  symbols 
of  supernatural  powers  or  of  supernat- 
ural beings  (see  PaUadium),  Among 
those  tribes  that  possess  an  elaborate  sys- 
tematized cult,  the  symbolism  of  rituals 
is  often  highly  developed;  so  much  so, 
that  the  whole  ritual  may  represent  elab- 
orate mythical  concepts. 

In  magic,  purely  symbolic  actions  are 
not  so  frequent  A  symbolic  action  per- 
formed on  an  object  connected  in  some 
real  or  imaginary  material  way  with  the 
person  or  animal  to  be  affected  contains 
a  new  psycholo^cal  element  not  present 
in  the  concept  of  symbolism.  Theswing- 
ine  of  a  buliroarer  in  which  is  contain^ 
a  hair  of  the  person  to  be  affected,  and 
which  is  believed  to  produce  dizziness,  is 
a  case  of  sympathy  rather  than  of  sym- 
bolism, although  it  contains  clearly  a 
symbolic  element. 

Whether  or  not  mythology  may  be 
considered  as  primarily  symbolic  is  a 
question  diflScult  to  decide.  If  m3rths,  in 
tneir  original  forms,  are  attempts  to  ex- 
plain nature,  they  must  have  contained 
important  symbolic  elements;  but  the 
present  condition  of  American  mythol- 
ogy, even  among  those  tribes  that  pos- 
sess an  elaborate  systematic  mythology, 
does  not  favor  this  theory.  The  sym- 
bolic significance  of  the  myth  seems 
rather  adventitious  than  primary,  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  symbolic  sig- 
nificance of  decorative  art  seems  more 
often  rather  adventitious  than  due  to  a 
development  from  realistic  form  to  con- 
ventional form.  In  many  cases  the  pri- 
mary element  seems  to  l>e  the  tale;  the 
adventitious  element,  the  symbolic  inter- 
pretation of  the  tale.  It  seems  that  with 
the  strong  growth  of  ritual  and  its  sym- 
bolic actions  the  symbolic  significance  of 
mythology  develop,  and  that  the  priests 
in  charge  of  rituals  are  larcely  responsi- 
ble for  the  wealth  of  symbolism  of  the 
mythologv  of  the  southern  plains  and  of 
the  Puebio  region.  In  all  other  cases 
American  myths  seem  to  be  taken  in  a 
remarkably  matter-of-fact  way. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  American 
symbolism  is  much  more  a  phenomenon 


of  action  than  of  opinion;  that  it  develops 
most  strongly  in  artistic  productions  and 
in  religious  rites.  (f.  b.  ) 

Sypooria.  An  unidentified  Southern 
"nation**  and  river,  perhaps  mythical. 
The  Sypouria  r.  is  marked  on  Coxe*s  map 
(Carolana,  12,  1741)  as  a  w.  affluent  of 
the  Meschac^b^  (Mississippi),  joining  it 
below  the  territory  of  the  Mosopeleatnoe, 
and  15  leagues  above  Chongue  r.,  which 
flows  into  it  from  the  e.  The  name  is 
possibly  another  form  of  Mosopelea  (q.  v. ). 

Ta  ( r/d,  'chiton'  [?]).  A  Haida  town 
formerly  on  the  b.  coast  of  North  id.. 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit  Col.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  small 
family  called,  after  the  name  of  the  place, 
Taahl-lanas.— Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  281, 
1905. 

Ta  ( 'grass* ) .  A  clan  of  the  Tewa  pueblos 
of  San  Juan,  Nambe,  and  Tesuque,  N. 
Mex.,  and  of  Hano,  Ariz. 
Ta,— Fewkes  In  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  166.  1894.  Ti- 
td6a.— Hodge,  ibid.,  ix,  361, 1896  (<d<}a«-*  people ' ). 
T<-t6wa.— Fewkes,  op.  cit. 

Ta  (*deer').  The  second  Kansa  gens. 
T».— Doreey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  280, 1897.  Ti- 
we-kii-she'-g&.— Morgan,  Anc.  8oc,  156,  1877. 
W^i^e.— Dorsey,  op.  cit. 

Taa  (Td^-ay  'maize').  A  clan  of  the 
Zufii,  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
union  of  a  traditional  A  taa,  or  Seed  peo- 
ple, with  the  6  former  Com  clans  of  the 
Zufii. 

Ta'a-kwe.— Gushing  in  Millstone,  ix,  2,  Jan.  1884; 
65,  Apr.  1884  (ihoe  » 'people').    TAatim'hlaiuih- 
"    ».— Oushing  in  13th  Rep.  B. 
,    'peoDle  of  all  seed').    T6-n 
in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  541, 1887. 

Taahl-lanai  ( Hhe  people  of  the  town  of 
Ta').    An  extinct  Haida  family  which 
formerly   lived   on    North    id..    Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit  Col.    See  Ta. 
Tli'it— Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  276, 1906. 

Tabagane,  Tabaganne.    6ee  Toboggan, 

Tabahtea.  A  Pomo  division,  or  proba- 
bly a  village,  in  1851,  w.  of  the  Shanel,  in 
s.  Mendoano  co.,  Cal.,  and  speaking  the 
same  language.— Gibbs  (1851)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in,  112,  1853. 

Tabeguaohe  (^contr.  of  Mo^-tua-ia-vC' 
wachf  'people  living  on  the  warm  side  of 
the  mountain.*— Hrdli^ka).  A  Ute  divi- 
sion formerly  livin||[  in  s.  w.  Colorado, 
chiefly  about  Los  Pmos.  In  1885  there 
were  1,252  under  the  name  at  Ouray 
agency,  e.  Utah.  They  are  now  officially 
designated  Uncompahgre  Utes,  and  in 
1909  numbered  469  under  the  Uinta  and 
Ouray  agency,  Utah. 

Mo-a-wa-U-ve-waoh.— A.  Hrdlidka,  infn,  1907 
(own  name).  Fauohet.— Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N. 
Hex.,  665,  1889  (or  Tabuaches).  Fobawotoba 
TTtah*.— Collins  (1859)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  69.  86th 
Cong.,  let  sess.,  46,  i860.  Bun-huiitert,— Barton. 
City  of  Saints,  578, 1861.  Tabacuaohe.— Smithson. 
Misc.  Coll.,  XIV,  art.  6.  40, 1878.  Tabahuaohe*.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  29, 1863.  Tabeohya.— 
Burton,  op.  cit.,  678.  Tab«fuache  TTtahs.— U.  S. 
Stat,  at  Large,  xiv,  275,  1868.  Tabeffuaohit.— 
Mayer,  Mexico,  ii,  38. 1863.  Tab«gwache«.— Mor- 
gan. Consang.  and  Affln.,  290, 1871.  Tabehoaohis.— 
JL)ominguez  and  Escalante  (1776)  in  Doc.  Hist 
Mex.,  2a  8.,  I,  401.  1854.  Tab«-naohM.-<3raye8  in 
Ind.  A(T.  Rep.,  886, 1854.    Tabaquaohe.— Taylor  in 


e.— Cushing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  886.  1896 
*    "        "'     T5-wa-qae.— -Stevenson 
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Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 40th.  Conff.,  spec.  seflB.^!*  1867. 
TabaqnAohe  TTtas.— Beadle,  Undeveloped  West,  642, 
1873.  TalMWMhM.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A..  818, 
1885.  TabUohis.~Domenech.  Deserts  N.  A.,  1, 444, 
1860.  TabraekU.— Ibid..  II.  66. 1860.  Tavewaohi.— 
A.  drdlidka,  infn.  1907  (own  name).  TaTiaohia.— 
Escudero,  Not  Estad.  de  Chihuahua,  231.  1884. 
Tubnaohe.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mav  29, 1868. 
TTnoompahffre.^Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  827, 1908  (so  called 
from  name  of  reservation).  Tutaa  Anoapagari.— 
Dominguez  and  Escalante  (1776),  op.  cit.,  406. 
YuU  Tab«haaohi.— Ibid..  402. 

Tabin.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  Langs- 
dorff  (Voy.,  II,  163,  1814)  as  inhabiting 
the  coast  of  California.  It  seemingly  be- 
longed to  the  Costanoan  family. 

Tabira  ( Ta-birra^) .  A  former  pneblo  of 
the  Tompiros,  a  division  of  the  Piros 
(q.  v.),  situated  at  the  southern  apex  of 
the  Mesa  de  los  Jumanos,  n.  b.  of  the 
present  Socorro,  central  N.  Mex.  The 
ruins  are  commonly  known  as  Gran  Qui- 
vira,  a  name  erroneously  appUed  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century  because  of 
their  supposed  identification  with  the 
Quivira  (q.  v. )  of  Coronado  and  OfSate  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  A  Spanish 
mission  was  established  at  Tabira  in  1629 
by  Fray  Francisco  de  Acevedo,  which  still 
existed  in  1644,  but  the  two  churches  and 
monasteries  (one  commenced  between 
1629  and  1644,  the  other  probably  between 
1660  and  1670)  were  perhapMS  never  com- 

51eted.  The  walls  are  still  standing, 
'he  pueblo  was  permanently  abandon^ 
between  1670  and  1675  on  account  of  per- 
sistent depredations  by  the  Apachej  who 
were  responsible  for  the  depopulation  of 
all  the  Pueblo  villages  b  of  the  Rio  Grande 
in  this  section.  The  inhabitants  of  Tar 
bira  fled  to  Socorro  and  Alamillo,  N. 
Mex.,  for  safety,  finally  finding  their  way 
to  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso,  Tex.  Judging 
by  the  extent  of  the  ruins,  the  former 
population  of  Tabira  probably  did  not 
exceed  1,500.  Consult  Bandolier  in  Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  iv,  282  etseq.,  1892;  Lum- 
mis  in  Scribner's  Mag.,  466,  Apr.  1893; 
See  also  Piros,  Pueblos,  (p.  w,  h.  ) 

Grand  duavira.— Marcou  in  M511haiueD.  Paciflc,  i, 
848, 1858.  Grand  auivira.— Wallace.  Land  of  Pue- 
blo0,  240.  1888.  Gran  aniTira.— Parke,  map  N. 
Hex.,  1851.  Gran  QniTra.—Howe.  Hist.  Coll.,  map, 
1851.  Joan  Quivira.— Am.  Antiq.,  x,  255.  1888. 
La  Gran  Quivira.— Howe,  op.  cit.,  877.  Tabirft.— 
Bandelier  (1888)  in  Proc.  Cong.  Am^r.,  vn,  452, 1890 
(••  erroneously  called  Omn-Quivira ").  Tabira.— 
Escalante  (1778)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arcb. 
Inst.  I»apers,  iii.  132. 1890.  Tavira.— De  Fer,  carte 
(1705)  cited  by  Bandelier.  ibid.,  iv,  290, 1892. 

Tablet!.  See  Inscribed  tablets,  Pierced 
tahleU, 

Tabo.  The  Rabbit  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Tab.— Voth,  Oraibi  Summer  Snake  Ceremony,  282, 
1903.  Tabo  winwfL— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. , 
583, 1900 (mi{t(^=' clan').  Tabwun-wf^.- Fewkes 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  404,  1894.  Tap.— Voth,  op. 
cit.,  283.  Tavo.- Dorsey  and  Voth,  Oraibi  Soyu, 
12,  1901.  Tda'-bo.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
89, 1891. 

Tabo.  The  Rabbit  phratry  of  the  Hopi, 
which  comprises  the  Talx)  (Cottontail 
Rabbit)  and  Sowi  (Jack-rabbit)  clans. 
They  claim  to  have  come  from  the  S. 


Tab  nyfl-miL- Fewkei  in  Am.  Anthr.,  yii,  404, 1894 
(ny<l-in<l-  •  phratry' ) .    Ta'-bo.— Ibid. ,  406. 

Tabogimkik.  A  Micmac  village  or  band 
in  1760,  probably  in  Nova  Scotia. — Frye 
(1760)  in  Mass.  Hist  8oc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  z, 
116, 180Q. 

Tabogine.    See  Toboggan. 

Taboo.  A  Polynesian  term  {ta^bu)  ap 
plied  to  an  interdiction  proper  to  or  laid 
upon  a  person,  place,  day,  name,  or  any 
conceivaole  thing,  which  is  thereby  ren- 
dered sacred  and  commmiication  with 
it  except  to  a  few  people  or  under  certain 
circumstances  forbidden.  It  was  for- 
merly so  striking  an  institution,  and  was 
in  consequence  so  freauently  mentioned 
by  explorers  and  travelers,  that  the  word 
has  been  adopted  into  English  both  as 
applying  to  similar  customs  among  other 
races  and  in  a  colloquial  sense.  Its  n^a- 
tive  side,  bein^^  the  more  conspicuous,  be- 
came that  indicated  bjrthe  adopted  term; 
but  religious  prohibitions  among  primi- 
tive peoples  beinjj  closely  bound  up  with 
others  oi  a  positive  character,  it  is  often 
applied  to  the  latter  as  well,  and  writers 
freauently  speak  of  the  taboos  connected 
witn  the  killing  of  a  bear  or  a  bison,  or 
the  taking  of  a  salmon,  meaning  therebjr 
the  ceremonies  then  performed,  both  posi- 
tive and  negative.  In  colloquial  English 
usage  the  term  taboo  has  ceased  to  have 
any  reHgious  significance. 

Whether  considered  in  its  negative  or 
in  its  positive  aspect  this  term  may  be 
applied  in  North  America  to  a  number  of 
regulations  observed  at  definite  periods 
of  life,  in  connection  with  important 
undertakings,  either  by  individuals  or 
by  considerable  numtfers  of  persons. 
Such  were  the  regulations  observed  by 
boys  and  girls  at  puberty;  by  parents  be- 
fore the  birth  of  a  child;  by  relatives  after 
the  decease  of  a  person;  by  hunters  and 
fishermen  in  the  pursuit  of  their  occupa- 
tions; by  boys  desiring  guardian  spirits  or 
wishing  to  become  shamans;  by  snamans 
and  chiefs  desiring  more  power,  or  when 
curing  the  sick,  prophesjring,  endeavor- 
ing to  procure  food  by  supernatural  means, 
or  "showing  their  power"  in  any  manner; 
by  novitiates  into  secret  societies,  and  by 
l^Bulers  in  society  or  tribal  dances  in 

{>reparation  for  them.  Among  the  lil- 
ooet,  on  the  first  day  of  the  berry-picking 
season,  only  enough  berries  for  that  day 
were  gathered,  under  the  impression  that 

Stheringmore  would  bring  misfortune, 
nong  the  Kutchin  those  who  prepared 
bodies  for  burial  were  under  certain  re- 
striction for  some  time  afterward,  and 
widows  and  widowers  among  many  tribes 
suffered  similarlv.  The  telhng  of  stories 
also  was  tabooed,  at  certain  seasons.  In 
tribes  divided  into  totemic  clans  or  gen tes 
each  individual  was  often  called  on  to  ob- 
serve certain  regulations  in  regard  to  his 
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totem  animal.  This  caetom,  as  among  the 
Yuchiand  theNavaho,  for  example,  some- 
times took  the  form  of  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition against  killing  the  totem  animal; 
but  at  other  times  it  merely  involved  an 
apology  to  the  animal  or  alistinence  from 
eating  certain  parts  of  it  The  negative 
prohibitions,  those  which  may  be  called 
the  taboos  proper,  consisted  in  abstinence 
from  hunting,  fishing,  war,  women,  sleep, 
certain  kinds  of  woA,  and  so  forth,  but 
above  all  in  abstinence  from  eating,  while 
among  positive  accompaniments  may  be 
mentioned  washing,  sweat-bathing,  flagel- 
lation, and  the  taking  of  emetics  and  other 
medicines. 

In  the  majority  of  American  tribes  the 
name  of  a  dead  man  was  not  uttered — 
unless  in  some  altered  form — for  a  con- 
siderable period  after  his  demise,  and 
sometimes,  as  among  the  Kiowa,  the  cus- 
tom was  carried  so  far  that  names  of  com- 
mon animals  or  other  terms  in  current 
use  were  entirely  dropped  from  the  lan- 
guage because  of  the  death  of  a  |>er8on 
bearing  such  a  name.  Frequently  it  was 
considered  improper  for  a  man  to  men- 
tion his  own  name,  and  the  mention  of 
the  personal  name  was  avoided  by  wives 
and  husbands  in  addressing  each  other, 
and  sometimes  by  other  relatives  as  well. 
But  the  most  common  regulation  of  this 
kind  was  tliat  which  decreed  that  a  man 
should  not  address  his  mother-in-law  di- 
rectly, or  vice  versa,  and  the  prohibition 
of  intercourse  often  applied  to  fathers-in- 
law  and  daughters-in-law  also. 

The  objects  of  these  prohibitions, 
whether  voluntary  or  otherwise,  were  as 
numerous  as  human  desires  or  human 
fears.  In  Polynesia  the  taboo  was  laigel^ 
a  method  of  government,  and  fear  of  retri- 
bution from  Doth  supernatural  and  mun- 
dane sources  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
obedience  yielded  to  it.  It  is  not  so  easy, 
however,  to  separate  the  regulations  in 
America  to  which  this  term  has  been  ap- 
plied, and  which  were  governed  by  fear 
of  nonfulfilment,  from  those  in  which  the 
motive  was  a  desire  for  additional  bene- 
fits. Thus  omission  of  the  customary 
puberty,  birth,  mortuary,  war,  and  hunt- 
ing regulations  no  doubt  would  be  con- 
siaered  as  inviting  certain  misfortune, 
but  in  most  of  these  there  was  what  may 
be  termed  a  sliding  scale  of  observance, 
resulting  in  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of 
good  fortune— or  more  likelihood  of  good 
fortune — in  proportion  to  fuller  or  more 
meager  observance  of  such  regulations. 
Then  there  were  other  r^ilations,  as 
those  voluntarily  adopted  by  chiefs  on 
the  N.  Pacific  coast  who  desired  more 
wealth,  or  those  accepted  by  shamans 
desiring  more  power,  the  omission  of 
which  would  have  occasioned  them  no 
loss  of  the  prosperity  they  were  already 


enjoying.  It  will  be  seen  that  taboo  is 
one  aspect  of  religious  phenomena  known 
by  many  other  names  and,  at  least  among 
the  lower  races,  is  almost  as  broad  as  re- 
ligion itself.    See  Religion,        (j.  b.  s.) 

Tabo-Piba  ( *  rabbit  [and]  tobacco  *) .  A 
phratral  group  of  the  Hopi,  consisting  of 
the  Rabbit,  Jack-rabbit,  and  Tobacco 
clans.  They  claim  to  have  come  from  a 
r^on  in  s.  Arizona  called  Palatkwabi, 
and  from  Little  Ck)lorado  r.— Fewkes  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  583,  1900.  See  Piba, 
Tabo, 

Taoahlay.  One  of  the  Di^^efio  ranche- 
rias  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1852  at 
Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  132,  1867. 

Tacaho.    See  Tuckahoe. 

Taeame.  A  Ck)ahuiltecan  tribe  living 
in  the  18th  century  near  the  lower  San 
Antonio  and  Nueces  rs.,  Texas.  In  1728 
Rivera  referred  to  them  as  living  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  described  them,  to- 
gether with  the  Pampopa,  Pastia,  and 
others,  as  unwarlike  wanderers  virho  sub- 
sisted on  fish  and  sylvan  products  (Pro- 
yecto,  estado  3,  If  43}.  The  Taeame  en- 
tered San  Francisco  de  la  Espada  mission 
soon  after  its  foundation,  but  proved  ve^ 
troublesome  by  running  away.  In  17^ 
they  fled  to  the  Ck>lorado  r.  and  estab- 
lished a  rancheria  which,  it  was  said,  con- 
sisted of  200  persons.  When  Governor 
Sandoval  ana  Father  Yzasmendi  went 
after  them,  they  resisted,  but  42  were 
captured  and  taken  back  to  their  mission 
(Testimony  in  Archive  Gen.,  Misionee, 
xzi,  exp.  2,  fol.  19).  In  a  short  time 
they  again  fled,  leaving  their  mission  de- 
serted (Lamar  Papers,  MS.  dated  1738); 
they  expressed  a  aesire  to  go  to  San  An- 
tomo  de  Valero  mission,  and  were  given 
permission  to  do  so.  A  few  embraced  the 
opportunity,  but  more  of  them  entered 
mission  Nuestra  Seilora  de  la  Purfsima 
Concepci6n,  where,  after  1741,  they  lived 
in  considerable  numbers  (Ooncepci6n 
Marriage  Records,  passim.).  In  17CK2, 
1780,  and  1793.  respectively,  thev  were 
reported  as  still  at  this  mission.  In  a  re- 
port of  1780,  Governor  Cabello  gave  the 
nabitat  of  the  tribe  as  near  the  coast  be- 
tween San  Antonio  and  Nueces  rs.,  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  first  en- 
countered by  the  Spaniards.  The  Ga- 
cames,  said  by  Sol  fs  to  have  been  at  San 
Jos6  mission  near  San  Antonio,  are  evi- 
dently the  same  people.  (h.  s.  b.) 
Areahamoc.— Lamar  PapeTs,  Doc.  of  1787,  MS. 
Gaoamet.— Soils,  Diario  (1767)  in  Mem.  de  Naeva 
Espafia,  xxvii,  270,  MS.  (evidently  identical). 
Taoamanet.— Description  of  ttie  Texas  missions 
(1740),  ibid.,  203.  Tftcamet.— Riyera,  Diario.  leg. 
2602, 1736.  TaoonM.~Reyilla  Gigedo,  Carta,  17^ 
Tanoamet.— Boniila  (1772)  quoted  in  Texas  Hist. 
Asso. Qaar..  viii, 38, 1905.  TeoamenM.—Barcia,  Bn- 
sayo.  271, 1723.  Teoameaes.— -Shea,  note  in  Char- 
levoix, New  France,  iv,  78,  1870.  Teoamonet.— 
Barcia,  op.  cit  Teheamaa.— Joutel  ( 1687)  in  Mar- 
gry,  D4c.,  Ill,  288,  1878.    Thaoama.— Concepci6n 
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Marriage  Recoids,  1759.  TheeaaMnes.— Joutel 
(1687)in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  l,  187,  1846. 
Thaoamons.— Ibid. 

Tacanhpisapa  ( '  Black  Tomahawk ' ) .  A 
former  Mdewakanton  band,  named  from 
the  chieL 

BUek-Tomahawk.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  144,  note, 
1858.    Ta-oaa-rpi-sa-pa.— Ibid. 

Taeataeum.  A  riveri  an  island,  and 
probably  a  viUase  of  the  Saturiba  tribe  of 
N.  E.  Florida,  about  1565.  The  river  is 
said  by  Laudonnidre  to  be  the  one  the 
French  called  the  Seine  (Sequana),  ap- 
parently identical  with  the  St  Maiys, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Florida 
and  Geoiigia.  The  island  was  evidently 
what  is  now  Cumberland  id.  The  village 
is  not  marked  on  the  De  Bry  map  of  1591 
accompanying  Le  Moyne's  Narrative,  and 
may  have  been  either  on  the  n.  ( Georgia) 
or  s.  (Florida)  side,  but  the  chief  is  al- 
ways mentioned  in  the  French  narrative 
as  a  kinsman  or  ally  of  the  ''great  king 
Satourioua. ' '  Brinton  incorrectly  locates 
it  on  the  coast  s.  of  St  Augustine,  prob- 
ably confusing  it  with  Tucururu,  named 
by  Fray  Francisco  Pareja  in  1612  as  one 
of  the  Timucuan  dialects.  (  j.  mJ 

Oataooura.— Laudonnidre  (1564)  in  French,  Hist 
CoU.  La.,  n.  s..  851,  1869  (the  river*  first  syllable 
evidently  omitted  by  mistake).  Ta«adocorott.— 
Ibid.,815(chief).  TaoataMram.— Ibid., aA8( river). 
Taoataonru.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  121,  1728  (island). 
Teoataoonrou.— Laudonni^re  (1564)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  849, 1869. 

Taohi.  One  of  the  lar^r  tribes  of  the 
Yokuts  (Mariposan)  family,  living  on  the 

51ains  N.  of  Tulare  lake,  s.  central  Gal. 
hey  held  the  country  w.  of  the  Goast 
range.  Powers  puts  them  on  Kings  r., 
^near  Kingston.  According  to  Alexan- 
der Taylor,  members  of  this  tribe  were 
brought  to  San  Antonio  and  Dolores  (San 
Francisco^  missions  as  neophytes.  Tatch6 
or  Telame  is  mentioned  by  Shea  (preface 
to  Arroyo  de  la  Guesta's  Vocab.  of  S.  An- 
tonio mission)  as  the  name  of  the  tribe 
speaking  the  San  Antonio  language,  a 
Salinan  dialect  These  Tatch6  andTe- 
lam^,  however,  are  theTachi  andTelam- 
ni  who  had  been  taken  to  the  mission,  and 
Taylor  may  be  correct  in  giving  Sextapay 
as  the  name  of  the  tribe,  or  more  correctly 
village  site,  originally  at  San  Antonio. 
As  is  the  case  with  all  the  Yokuts  tribes, 
only  a  fragment  of  the  former  number  re- 
mains; but  though  reduced  to  a  few  dozen 
survivors,  the  Tachi  are  today  among  the 
half-dozen  most  numerous  tribes  left  of 
the  original  forty  or  more  comprising  the 
Yokuts  stock.  Most  of  the  survivors  oc- 
cupy a  settlement  near  Lemoore,  Kings 
00.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Ataoh.— Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61.  82d  Cong., 
Ist  sess.,  23,  1852.  A-taohe.~Ibid..  22.  Daohi.— 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1907  (a  Yokats  form;  see  TcuM, 
'  below).  La-ohet.— Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.4,a2d 
Cong. ,  spec.  sess.  ,254, 1853.  Taohes.— Johnston,  op. 
cit.,22.  Taohi.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
III.  870.  1877.  Ta4je4jayi.--A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n, 
1903  (plural  form).  Ta4j[i.— Ibid,  (a  Yokuts  fnrm; 
see  Dachi,  above).  Tah'-ehe.^Merriam  in  Science, 


xiz,  916,  June  15, 1904.  Tal-ehM.—Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
400,  1857.  Tatoh<.~Pimental.  Lenguas  de  Mex., 
891, 1865  (or  Telam^).  Tatoheet.— fnd.  Aff.,  Rep., 
219, 1861. 

Taohik  (from  aMk,  'the  bay').  An 
Unaligmiut  Eskimo  village  on  St  Michael 
id.,  near  the  Russian  redoubt,  and  now 
included  in  the  town  of  St  Michael, 
A.laska 

Ta«hik.-lpetroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  11, 1884. 
Tatoh«k.— Baker,  (3eog.  Diet.  Alaska,  620,  1906 
(quoted  form).  Teehek.— Ibid.  Tsatt^Smi.— Dall, 
Alaska,  18,  1870.  Tuts6gemut.~Ibid.  (name  of 
people). 

Taehikhwatme  ('village  on  a  plateau' ). 
Maitioned  as  a  former  Athapascan  vil- 
lage on  the  coast  of  California,  just  n.  of 
the  mouth  of  Klamath  r. 
Ta-toi'-qwflt-me.— Dorse V  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, ni.  287,  1890  (Naltunnetunne  name). 
Ta-toi'  t«^-ne.~Dor8ey,  Smith  River  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  £.,  1884  (Khaamotene  name) . 

Taohikhwatme.  A  former  village  of  the 
Chastacosta  on  Ro^ue  r.,  Oreg.,  above 
the  mouth  of  Illinois  r. 
Bhioh-a-quet-to-ny.— Abbott,  MS.  Coquille  census, 
B.  A.  B. ,  1868.  Ta-td'-qwAt  — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am . 
Folk-lore,  in,  284.  1890.  Teohaqnit— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1856. 219. 1857.  T6-ohdi-qiiat.-Gibbs,  MS.  on 
coast  tribes,  B.  A.  B. 

Taehilta.  A^  former  village  of  the  Pa- 
pago  in  s.  Arizona  or  n.  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico.—Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  348, 1864. 

Taohif .    See  Tawkee. 

TaohukhaslitiuL  A  former  village  of 
the  Chetco  on  the  s.  side  of  Chetco  r., 
Oreg. 

T'a'-toQ-qas-li'-tda.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore,  in,  286, 1890. 

Taohuwit    An  Alsea  village  on  the  n. 
side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. 
Ta'-tdl-wit*'.— Dorsey   in  Jour.   Am.   Folk-lore, 
m,  229, 1890. 

Taohy  ( '  tail  of  the  water ' ) .    A  village 
oi  the  Tatshiautin  at  the  mouth  of  Tach^ 
r.,  Brit.  Col.    Pop.  32in  1881 ;  66 in  1909. 
Taohy.—Harmon,  Jour.,  215, 1820.    Thatoe.— Mor- 
ice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  x.  109, 1893. 

Taokapouflha.    See  Massapequa, 

Taokehandeseeohar.      A    Teton    Sioux 
band  belonging  to  the  Saone  division. 
Taok-ehan-de-tee-Mar.— Orif.    Jour.    Lewis  and 
Clark  (1805),  vi,  99, 1905.    Taok-chan-de-sa-ehar.— 
Am.  State  lepers,  Ind  Aff.,  i,  715. 1832. 

Taooxmet  An  Abnaki  village,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  at  the 
falls  of  Kennebec  r.,  near  Waterville, 
Kennebec  co.,  Me. 

Taooaet.— Niles  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d 
B.,  vi,.282, 1887.  Taooniok.— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.,  212, 
1824.  Taoonaet^French  map,  1744.  cited  by 
Kendall,  Trav.,  in,  49,  1809.    Taoonock.— Church 

il716)  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Wars.  191,  1825. 
!aughtaaakacn6t--Smith  (1631)  in  Mass.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s.,  Ill,  22,  1883.  TMoaet.— Niles 
(1761),  ibid.,  VI,  285, 1887.  Tenooniok.— Falmouth 
conf.  (1727)  in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  in,  408. 1863. 
Tirionet— Record  of  1727  in  N.  H.  Hist  Soc. 
C0II..11.259. 1827(misprint).  Tooooaxiock.— Church 
(1690)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  6o\U  4th  s.,  v.,  276. 1861. 
IWconniok.— Penhallow  (1726),  in  N.  H.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll.,  1, 107. 1824. 

Tacqniflon.    A  Papago  village  on  the 
Arizona-Sonora  border,  with  70  Indian 
families  in  1871.— Wilbur  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1871,  366,  1872. 
Tadema.    See  Toutemy, 
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Tadeovaqui.  A  rancheriaj  probably  of 
the  Maricopa,  on  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz. ;  vis- 
ited by  Kino  and  Mange  in  1699.  Sedel- 
mair  (1749)  mentions  the  place  as  afford- 
ing a  good  site  for  a  mission. 
San  Tadeo  Vaqui.— Kino  (1699)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
No.  Hex.  States.  I,  268,  1884.  8.  JiidM  Tadeo.— 
Sedelmair  (1749)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex., 867,1889.  8. TadeoBatqni.— Kino,map(1701). 
ibid., 360.  8. Thaddauide Batld.— Kino. map(1702) , 
in  Stock lein,  Neue  Welt-Bott,  74.  1726.  T&dea 
Vaoni.— Mange  j^669)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Aiiz.  and 


lex.,  857, 18 

Tadji-lanas  ( Td^dji  la/nas^  or  Tas  WnaSy 
'sand-town  people').  Two  important 
Haida  families  belonging  to  the  Raven 
clan.  It  would  probably  be  truer  to  say 
that  they  were  two  parts  of  one  family,  al- 
though they  came  to  be  widely  separated 
geographically.  According  to  tradition 
this  family  and  4  others  once  lived  togeth- 
er in  a  town  near  Sand  Spit  pt.,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  composed  of  6  rows  of 
houses.  Those  in  the  frontrow  werecalled 
Tadji-lanas,  because  they  were  close  to  the 
beach;  those  in  the  next,  Kuna-lanas 
( *  Point-town  people ' ),  because  their  row 
ran  out  on  a  pomt;  those  in  the  third, 
Yaku-lanas  (* Middle-town  people'),  be- 
cause they  occupied  the  midcfie  row ;  those 
in  the  fourth,  Koetas  ( *  Earth-eaters* ),  be- 
cause they  lived  near  the  trails  where  it 
was  very  muddy;  and  those  in  the  fifth, 
Stlenga-lanas  (* Rear-town  people'),  be- 
cause they  lived  farthest  back.  Another 
tradition  relates  that  this  family,  together 
with  the  Kagials-kegawai  of  Skedans, 
sprang  from  a  woman  who  was  on  House 
ia.  (Atana)  when  it  rose  out  of  the  flood. 
One  branch  were  reckoned  among  the 
Gunghet-haidagai,  and  a  subdivision 
called  Kaidju-k^awai  owned  the  south- 
ernmost town  on  the  island.  By  a  curi- 
ous coincidence  the  northern  division, 
after  living  for  a  while  on  the  n.  w.  coast 
of  Graham  id.,  came  to  occupy  Kasaan 
in  Alaska,  the  most  northerly  Haida 
town.  The  Gunghet  branch  is  almost 
extinct.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Tt'dii  It'nai.  -Swanton,  Cont.  Haida.  268,272. 1905. 
Tia  la'nat.— Boas  in  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
22,  1898.  Taa  Lennaa.^Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  sec.  n,  124, 1895. 

Tadoiko.  A  former  Maidu  villagein  the 
neighborho6d  of  Durham,  Butte  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVII,  map,  1905. 

TadoiiBae  ('at  the  nipples.' — Hewitt). 
The  principal  village  of  the  Tadousac  on 
St  Lawrence  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  Sagu- 
enay  r.  It  was  formerly  an  important 
trading  post,  founded  by  Samuel  de 
Ohamplain,  and  a  Jesuit  mission  was 
established  there  as  early  as  1616. 
Tadeossao.— La  Tour  map,  1779.  Tadoocao.— 
Dutch  map  (1621)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  1, 1856. 
Tadousao.---Champlain  (1603),  CEuvr^  70,  1870; 
Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav. ,  ii,  map,  1706.  Tadoosaa.— 
Dobbs,  Hudf^n  Bay,  map,  174^1  (misprint).  Ta- 
dooaoa.— Harris,  op.  cit.,  i.  map  (misprint). 
Tadonstao.— Champlain  (1604),  CEuvres,  216, 1870; 
map  of  1616  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,   1866. 


Tadoouaeians.  —  Esnauts  and  ^pilly  map,  1777. 
"  *  '  "  ""     Doms.,  pt.  1, 


1761. 
;.A.E.. 


Taduaae.— Jefferys,   Fr.  ... 

Taduiaakuk.— Gatschet.  Penobscot  MS., 
1887  (Penobscot  name) . 

Tadonsao.  A  Montagnais  tribe  or  band 
on  Saguenay  r.,  Quetec.  In  1863  part 
of  the  tribe  were  on  a  reservation  at 
Manicouagan,  while  others  were  at  Peri- 
bouka. 

Tadnih.  A  Hankutchin  village  on  the 
upp^r  Yukon,  Alaska,  at  the  mouth  of 
Kandik  r.  Pop.  48  in  1880. 
Oharleya  Villafe.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
map.  1880.  Charley  Villace.— Baker,  Qeoff.  Diet. 
Alaska,  170,  1906.  Tadooth.— Scbwatka,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  88, 1886. 

Taenhatentaron.  A  former  Huron  vil- 
la^ in  Ontario,  the  seat  of  the  mission  of 
Saint  Ignace.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Iroquois  in  1649. 

Bainot  Ignaod.-Je8.  Rel.  1689,  74.  1868,  8t  Ifsa- 
tin8.-«hea,  Cath.  Miss.,  179,  1866.  Tamibaten- 
tar<m.-Je8.  Rel.  1639,  74, 1868. 

Taenia.  A  tribe  related  in  language  and 
customs  to  the  Natchez,  from  whom  they 
must  have  separated  shortly  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  historic  period.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  part  of  theTaensa  were 
encountered  by  De  Soto  in  1540,  but  the 
first  mention  of  them  under  their  proper 
name  is  by  La  Salle  and  his  companions, 
who  visited  them  in  1682  on  their  way  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were 
then  living  on  L.  St  Joseph,  an  ox-bow 
cut-off  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  pres- 
ent Tensas  parish.  La.  Tonti  stopped  at 
their  villages  in  1686  and  1690,  and  in 
1698  they  were  visited  by  Davion,  La 
Source,  and  De  Montigny,  the  last  of 
whom  settled  among  them  as  missionary 
the  following  year.  In  1700  Iberville 
found  him  there,  and  the  two  returned 
together  to  the  Natchez,  De  Montigny 
having  decided  to  devote  his  attention  to 
that  tribe.  St  Cosme,  who  soon  suc- 
ceeded De  Montigny  among  the  Natchez, 
considered  the  Taensa  too  much  reduced 
for  a  separate  mission,  and  endeavored, 
without  success,  to  draw  them  to  the 
Natchez.  In  1706  the  fear  of  an  attack 
from  the  Yazoo  and  Chickasaw  induced 
the  Taensa  to  abandon  their  settlements 
and  take  refuge  with  the  Bayogoula, 
whom  they  soon  after  attacked  treacher- 
ously and  almost  destroyed.  After  they 
had  occupied  several  different  positions 
along  the  Mississippi  southward  of  the 
Manchac,  Bienville  invited  them  to  settle 
near  Mobile  and  assigned  them  lands  not 
far  from  his  pc«t.  They  remained  here 
many  years,  giving  their  name  to  Tensaw 
r. ;  but  in  1764,  rather  than  pass  under 
the  English,  they  removed  to  Red  r.,  in 
company  with  a  number  of  the  other 
small  tribes  in  their  neighborhood.  The 
same  year,  in  company  with  the  Apa- 
lachee  and  Pakana,  they  applied  to  the 
French  commandant  for  permission  to 
settle  on  Bayou  La  Fourche;  but,  though 
it  was  granted,  neither  they  nor  the  Apa- 
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lachee  appear  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
it  They  remained  at  first  on  Red  r., 
but  in  a  few  years  removed  to  Bayou 
Bceuf.  About  the  time  when  Louisiana 
passed  under  control  of  the  United  States 
they  sold  these  lands  also  and  moved  to 
the  northern  end  of  Grand  lake,  where  a 
small  bayou  bears  their  name.  As  an 
independent  tribe  they  have  now  disap- 
peared, though  someChitimacha  Indians 
are  descend^  from  them.  The  Taensa 
were  always  a  comparatively  small  tribe. 
in  1698  De  Montigny  estimated  them  at 
700,  and  two  years  later  Iberville  placed 
tbe  number  of  their  warriors  at  300, 
while  in  1702  he  assigned  them  150  fam- 
ilies, a  figure  also  given  by  St  Ck)sme  the 
year  before.  Du  Pratz  (1718-34)  placed 
the  number  of  their  cabins  after  their  re- 
moval to  Mobile  at  100,  probably  an 
overestimate.  The  "Little  Taensas'* 
spoken  of  by  Iberville  were  evidently  the 
Avoyelles  (q.  v.).  In  1699  a  Taensa 
Indian  gave  Iberville  the  following  list  of 
villages  belonging  to  his  people,  but  most 
of  the  names  are  evidently  in  the  Mobil- 
ian  trade  language:  Taensas,  Chaoucoula, 
Conchayon,  Couthaougoula,  Nyhougou- 
las,  Ohytoucoulas,  and  Talaspa. 

The  Taensa  have  attained  a  unique 
interest  in  modern  times  from  an  attempt 
of  two  French  seminarists  to  introduce  a 
product  of  their  own  ingenuity  as  a 
grammar  of  the  Taensa  language.  The 
deception  was  exposed  by  Brinton  in 
1885,  but  for  a  while  it  Mive  rise  to  a 
heated  controversy.  See  Fseudo-Indian, 
Consult  Swan  ton  (1)  in  Am.  Anthr., 
X,  24, 1908,  and  authors  therein  cited;  (2) 
in  Bull.  43,  B.  A.  E.,  1910.  (j.  r.  s.) 
OaeiLfta.—Neill,  HiBt.  Minn..  173, 1858.  Oho'tha.— 
Swan  ton  in  Am.  Anthr..  x.  no.  1,  1908  (Chiti- 
macha  name).  Orands  Taenaoa.— Iberville  (1699) 
in  Margry,  D6c.,  IV,  409,  1880.  Hajitriryini.— Par- 
isot  and  Adam,  Taensa  Grammar,  1882  (said  to 
mean  *  warriors'  and  to  be  their  own  name). 
Tabensa.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Taenoat. — 
Tonti  (1682)ln  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1,62, 1846. 
Taensas.  —  Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  155,  1698. 
Taensos.— OOssefeld,  Map  U.  S.,  1784.  Taensas.— 
Shea.  Oath.  Miss..  437,  1855.  Tahensa.— Tonti 
(1684)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  i,  616,  1876.  Takensa.— 
Joutel  (1685)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  152, 1846. 
Talusas.—LaM4tairie(1682)auotedJbld., 11.21,1875 
(mlscopied).  Tenisaws.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches. 
84, 1806.  Tensagini.— Parisot  and  Adam,  Taensa 
Gram.,  1882.  Tensas.— P6nicaut  (1700)  in  French, 
Hist.  Ck)ll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i,  58,  1869.  Tensau.- Drake. 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  55. 1848.  Tensaw.— Siblev.  Hist. 
Sketches,  84,  1806.  Tensa.— Ibid.,  121.  tl^jas.— 
Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776.  Tinnsals.^har- 
levoix.  New  France,  vi,  39,  1866.  Tinsas.— P6ni- 
caut  (1700)  in  Margry,  D6c..  v,  897,  1883.  Tins- 
sas.— Ibid.,  608. 

Taensa.  The  chief  one  of  the  7  Taensa 
villages  in  1699. — Iberville  in  Margry, 
D^.,  nr,  179,  1880. 

Tagaioke  {Ta-ga-sokey  'forked  like  a 
spear').  An  Oneida  village  formerly  on 
Fish  cr.,  near  Vienna,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y. — 
Mo/gan,  League  Iroq.,  473,  map,  1851. 

Tagish.  A  small  tribe  living  about 
Tagish  and  Marsh  lakes,  Brit.  Ck)l.    They 


are  classed  with  the  Tlin^t  stock  on  the 
basis  of  a  vocabulary  obtained  by  Dawson 
(Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  192b,  1887);  but 
as  they  resemble  the  interior  Athapascan 
Indians  in  every  other  respect,  it  is  likely 
that  they  have  adopted  their  present  lan- 
guage from  the  Chilkat.  They  are  prob- 
ably part  of  DalPs  **Nehaunee  of  the 
Chilkaht  river.''  (j.  r.  s.) 

Btiok  Indians.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.. 
192b,  1887  (coast  name  for  these  people  and  all 
other  intenor  Indians) .  Tahk-heesh.— Schwatka 
in  Century  Mag.,  747,  Sept.  1885.  Tank-heesh.— 
Ibid.,  748  (may  be  the  Takon  of  Schwatka). 

Tagnanate.  An  unidentified  province 
and  town  near  which  Moscoso,  after  the 
death  of  De  Boto,  built  his  boats  and  em- 
barked on  the  Mississippi  in  the  summer 
of  1543.  According  to  Lewis  (in  Span. 
Explorers,  1528^1543,  252,  1907)  theTa- 
guanate  province  was  on  White  r.,  and 
the  town  was  probably  in  the  s.  part  of 
Monroe  co.,  Ark.,  possibly  at  Indian 
Bay. 

Taffocnats.— Oentl.  of  Elvas  (1567)  in  Span.  Ex- 
plorers, op.  cit.,  250.    Tagnanats.— Ibid.,  251. 

Tagni.  Given  as  a  village  near  the 
headwaters  of  San  Luis  Bey  r.,  San  Diego 
CO.,  Cal.,  in  1795  (Grijalva  cited  by  Ban- 
croft, Hist.  Cal.,  I,  563,  1»86).  Probably 
the  same  as  Tagui,  mentioned  by  San- 
chez in  1821  (ibid.,  ii,  443)  as  existing  7 
or  8  m.  N.  of  Santa  Isabel;  and  asTahwie, 
a  Diegueflo  rancheria  represented  in  the 
treaty  of  Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal.,  in  1852 
(H.  R.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  132, 
1857).  Kroeber  (inf  n,  1907}  r^ards  the 
name  as  possibly  a  misprint  of  Pawi 
(Spanish  Pagui  or  Pahui),  the  Luisefio 
name  of  Cahuilla  valley,  the  present  Ca- 
huilla  res.  just  n.  of  the  headwaters  of 
San  Luis  Rev  r. 

Tagnta.    Given  ^  a    Kaiyuhkhotana 
village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  15  m. 
below  the  Kaiyuh  mouth,  Alaska. 
Tagutakaka.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12,  42d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  25, 1871. 

Tagwahi  {Tagwd^hi,  'Catawba  place*). 
The  name  of  several  Cherokee  settle- 
ments. One  of  them,  known  to  the  whites 
as  Toccoa,  was  situated  on  Toccoa  cr.,  e. 
of  Clarkesville,  Habersham  co.,  Ga.;  an- 
other was  on  Toccoa  or  Ocoee  r.,  about 
the  present  Toccoa,  in  Fannin  co.,  Ga., 
and  a  third  may  have  been  on  Persimmon 
cr.,  which  is  known  to  the  Cherokee  as 
TagwA^hl,  and  enters  Hiwassee  r.  some 
distance  below  Murphy,  in  Cherokee  co., 
N.  C— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
533,  1900. 

Toooah.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  144, 1887. 

Tahagmiut  ( *  people  of  the  shadow, '  that 
is,  living  toward  the  sunset).  An  Eskimo 
tribe  innabiting  the  Labrador  shore  of 
Hudson  str.  from  Leaf  r.  w.,  and  the 
coast  of  Hudson  bay  s.  to  Mosquito  bay. 
They  are  tall  and  of  fine  physique,  the 
men  larger  on  the  average  than  whites, 
the  women  equal  to  the  Average  white 
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women.  Their  customs  are  primitive. 
Men  hold  women  in  little  respect,  but 
are  jealous  of  their  wives.  They  are  fond 
of  games  and  athletic  sports,  and  both 
sexes  are  passionate  gamblers.  They 
trap  foxes,  wolves,  and  wolverenes,  ex- 
changing the  furs  for  guns,  ammunition, 
cutlery,  and  hardware  at  Ft  Chimo,  dis- 
tant a  whole  winter's  journey  for  a  dog 
team.  The  skirts  of  their  coats  are  hung 
with  pear-shaped  pieces  of  ivory  that 
rattle  when  they  walk. 

Ifdlumint.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  462,  1888 
('people  of  the  other  side':  so  called  by  the 
BBKlmo  of  Baffin  land,  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
Hudson  str.).  Iglu-miut— Boas  in  Trans.  Anthr. 
Soc.  Wash.,  HI,  95,  1885.  Horthemera.— Turner 
in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  JE.,  177. 1894  (so  called  by  the 
whites  of  Labrador).  Tohagmynt.— Turner  in 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  1887.  sec.  ii,  101, 1888.  Ta 
hag  mynt— Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  177, 1894. 
Trnga^amiut.— Boas  in  Am.  Antiq.,  40, 1888. 

Tahapit.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
RioGila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.— Sedehnair(1744) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366, 
1889. 

Tahattawan.    See  NaMahaUavxmts, 

Tahohee(2a/«l^ 'Dutch').  A  Western 
Cherokee  chief,  one  of  the  earliest  emi- 
grants to  the  Arkansas  country  to  join 
chief  Bowl.  After  several  years  in  Texas, 
during  which  he  led  war  parties  against 
the  wilder  tribes,  he  recroseed  Ifed  r. 
and  soon  made  himself  so  conspicuous  in 
raids  on  the  Osage  that  a  reward  of  $500 
was  offered  by  Gen.  Arbuckle  for  his  cap- 
ture. To  show  his  defiance  of  the  procla- 
mation, he  deliberately  journeyed  to  Ft 
Gibson,  attacked  a  party  of  Osage  at  a  trad- 
ing pNost  near  by,  and  scalped  one  of  them 
within  hearing  of  the  drums  of  the  fort. 
With  rifle  in  one  hand  and  the  bleeding 
scalp  in  the  other,  he  leaped  a  precipice 
and  made  his  escape,  although  a  bullet 
grazed  his  cheek.  On  promise  of  am- 
nesty and  the  withdrawal  of  the  reward, 
he  returned  and  settled  with  his  follow- 
ers on  the  Canadian,  s.  w.  of  Ft  Gibson, 
establishing  a  reputation  among  army  offi- 
cers as  a  valuable  scout  and  guide.  His 
portrait  was  painted  by  CatUn  in  1834. 
See  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  pt  1, 
1900;  McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i, 
251-260, 1858;  Catlin,  North  Am.  Inds.,  ii, 
121,  122,  1844. 

Tah-gah-Jnte.    See  Logan, 

Tahiannihonq.  An  unidentified  village 
or  tribe  mentioned  in  1687  to  Joutel 
(Margry,  D^.,  in,  409,  1878)  while  he 
was  staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on 
Bed  r.  of  Louisiana,  bv  the  chief  of  that 
tribe,  as  being  among  his  enemi^. 

Tah^nas.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  In^s  mission,  Santa 
Barlxira  co.,  Cal.-— Tavlor  in  Oal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tahlaii  { Ta*laA^).  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Little  Tennessee  r.,  about 
Talassee  ford,  in  Blount  co.,  Tenn.  The 
pame  has  lost  its  meaning.  (j.  m.) 


Ta'latf'.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1, 583. 
1900.  Talassee.— Doc.  of  1755  quoted  by  Koyce  in 
5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  142,  1887.  Tallaw.— Bartram, 
Travels,  371, 1792.  ToUmm.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted 
bv  Royce,  op.  cit,  144.  TallaMee.— Timberlake, 
Memoirs,  map,  1765. 

Tahlequah  ( TaUkwd^,  meaning  lost). 
The  capital  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in 
N.  E.  Indian  Ter.,  now  incorporated  with 
the  state  of  Okli^oma.  The  name,  cor- 
rupted in  the  E.  to  Tellico  (q.  v.),  is  an 
old  Cherokee  town  name,  and  was  for- 
mally adopted  for  the  new  capital  in  1839 
on  the  reunion  and  reorganization  of  the 
Old  Settler  and  Emigrant  bands  of  Chero- 
kee in  the  W.  Tahlequah  is  now  an  en- 
terprising railroad  town  of  about  4,000 
inhabitants,  and  contains,  among  other 
buildings,  the  former  Cherokee  capitol 
and  a  large  Cherokee  female  seminary. 
Park  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  old  Cherokee 
mission  press,  is  a  few  miles  distant  Con- 
sult Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  -B.  A.  E.,  pt  1, 
1900. 

Tahlkoedi  ('people  of  Tahlko,'  where 
they  once  camped) .  A  division  of  the  Ra- 
ven phratry  of  the  Stikine  in  Alaska. 
Ditlkoe'di.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  IMbes Can., 
25, 1889.  TalohkttMi.~Krau8e,  Tlinkit Ind.,  120, 
1885.  Tilqoe'dt— Swantonjfield  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1904.  Tal-qna-tee.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app., 
1869. 

Tahltan.  The  southwestemmoet  tribal 
division  of  the  Nahane  Indians  of  the  Ath- 
apascan family.  Their  hunting  grounds 
include  the  drainage  basin  of  Stikine  r. 
and  its  tributaries  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
Iskut  r.,  Dease  lake,  and  the  river  halfway 
to  McDanes  cr.  (but  according  to  the  old 
law  the  head  of  Dease  lake  was  Kaska  ter- 
ritory, and  this  assumption  of  rights  has 
never  been  acknowledged  by  the  Kaska 
people),  the  northern  sources  of  the  Nass, 
and  some  of  the  southern  branches  of  the 
Taku,  in  Alaska  and  British  Columbia.  In 
early  daysthe  salmon  streams  flowing  into 
the  Stikine  from  the  n.,  from  4  m.  below 
Glenora  to,  but  not  including,  Tel^[raj)h 
cr. ,  were  claimed  and  fished  by  the  Stikine 
tribe  of  Tlingit,  but  this  overlapping  of  the 
two  peoples  seems  to  have  product  little 
friction,  possibly  because  the  Tahltan  had 
no  living  places  hereabouts,  and  in  the 
matter  of  the  exchange  of  the  products  of 
the  coast  and  the  interior  it  was  of  mutual 
advantage  to  keep  on  friendly  terms. 

The  Tahltan  have  always  lived  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Stikine  and  near  by 
on  the  Tahltan  and  Tuya  rs.  In  early 
days  their  living  places  were  used  more 
as  storage  depots  and  were  resorted  to 
through  the  summer  months  for  salmon 
fishing,  which  was  also  the  season  of  ease 
and  feasting,  when  the  pursuit  of  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  was  without  profit— for 
the  Tsuiltan  people  have  always  been 
hunters  and  trappers,  living  in  the  open 
throughout  the  year,  meat  eaters  through 
necessity  and  choice,  and  accepting  w\ 
diet  only  as  a  chf^nge, 
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The  primitive  houses  were  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  fishing  camps  to^ay; 
they  were  constructed  of  stout  saplings 
stuck  upright  in  the  ground  and  bound 
together  with  bark  rope  or  tree  roots  and 
roofed  over  with  slabs  of  spruce  bark. 
But  in  camp  the  typical  shelter  was  a 
lean-to  of  bark  and  brush  laid  over  poles, 
two  being  placed  opposite  each  other, 
with  a  central  fire.  To-day,  throughout 
most  of  the  year,  they  live  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  canvas  has  super- 
seded the  bark  and  brush  covering. 

After  the  Oassiar  gold  excitement  in 
1874  they  built  a  sumtantial  log  village 
on  level  space  upward  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  junction  of  the  Tahltan 
with  the  Stikine,  which  is  ^nerally 
known  as  Tahltan,  though  its  native  name 
is  Goon-tdar-shaga  ('where  the  spring 
water  stops').  The  only  other  native 
settlement  is  at  Telegraph  Creek,  where 
a  number  of  small  log  houses  have  been 
built  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
white  settlement 

The  social  organization  of  the  Tahltan 
without  doubt  nas  developed  from  asso- 
ciation with  the  coast  Tlinffit  It  is 
founded  on  matriarchy  and  is  dependent 
on  the  existence  of  two  exogamous  par- 
ties who  intermarry.  These  parties  may 
be  designated,  from  their  totemic  em- 
blems, as  Cheskea  (Raven)  and  Cheona 
(Wolf).  These  are  subdivided  into  fam- 
ilies, which  assume  all  the  functions  of 
the  party  and  supplement  each  other  at 
all  meetings  and  on  all  occasions  of  cere- 
mony. The  family  is  the  unit  of  social 
and  political  life,  in  which  all  individual- 
ity is  merged,  succession  follows,  and  in- 
heritance is  secured.    The  families  are: 

( 1 )  Tuckclarwaydee,  of  the  Wolf  party, 
which,  besides  having  the  wolf  emblem, 
is  represented  by  the  brown  bear,  the 
eagle,  and  the  killer-whale.  It  originated 
in  the  interior  about  the  headwaters  of 
Nass  r.  This  family  is  credited  with 
having  been  the  firet  to  settle  in  this 
count^  and  the  founders  of  the  Tahltan 
tribe. 

(2J  Nanyiee,  of  the  Wolf  party,  which, 
besiaes  having  the  wolf  emblem,  is  rep- 
resented by  the  brown  bear,  the  killer- 
whale,  and  the  shark.  The  original 
home  of  this  people  was  in  the  interior, 
about  the  headwaters  of  Taku  r.,  which 
they  descended  to  salt  water  and  settled 
among  the  Stikine  Tlingit;  in  later  years 
the^  ascended  Stikine  r.  and  became  a 
family  of  the  Tahltan,  while  others  crossed 
the  trail  in  still  more  recent  times  and 
joined  their  brethren. 

(3)  Talarkoteen  of  the  Wolf  party, 
represented  by  the  wolf  crest  They 
originated  in  the  interior,  about  PecM»  r., 
and  followed  down  Liard  r.  to  Dease  ]ake 
and  then  crossed  to  the  Tuya.  They  are 
iiefurly  extinct.  r  -■ 


(4)  Kartchottee,  of  the  Raven  party, 
represented  by  both  the  raven  emblem 
and  that  of  the  tro^.  This  family  orig- 
inated in  the  intenor  toward  the  head- 
waters of  the  Taku.  Some  of  the  family 
married  among  the  Tahltan  in  early 
days.  Another  branch  descended  Sti- 
kine r.  long  ago,  affiliated  with  the  Kake 
tribe  of  the  Tlingit  people,  and  gener- 
ations later  their  descendents  followed 
up  the  Stikine  and  became  Tahltan. 
This  is  now  the  most  numerous  family 
of  the  tribe. 

The  Tahltan  live  by  hunting  and  trap- 
ping. The  country  is  rich  in  fur-bearing 
animals  and  big  same.  In  late  years, 
since  hunters  have  been  attracted  thither, 
they  have  earned  considerable  as  guides, 
besides  working  for  the  trading  com- 
panies' pack-teams.  They  are  an  adapt- 
able people,  who  are  fast  giving  up  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  past  for  the  luxuries  of  civil- 
ization, with  which  their  earnings  supply 
them,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
there  will  be  Uttle  left  of  their  more 
primitive  life.  They  numbered  229  in 
1909,  and  have  reached  that  stage  where 
they  are  holding  their  own.  They  are  of 
medium  stature,  spare  rather  than  stout, 
and  have  high  cheek-bones,  full  mouth, 
aquiline  nose  rather  broad  at  the  base, 
small  hands  and  feet,  coarse  black  hair, 
and  mild  and  pleasant  expression.  On 
the  whole  they  are  an  honest,  agreeable, 
kindly  people,  hospitably  inclined  and 
dignified  in  bearing.  In  many  instances 
their  admixture  with  the  Tlingit  is  ex- 
pressed in  their  features,  prcducing  a 
much  less  pleasing  type.  In  addition  to 
the  authora  cited  oelow,  consult  Teit  in 
Boas  Anniv.  Vol.,  337,  1906.  (g.  t.  e.  ) 
Oonnenafba.— Pope.  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1865. 
K&B-&B-Ah'.—DaJl  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  8.,  xxxiv, 
876, 1886.  ValuuiiM  of  the  TTpper  Stikine.— Pope, 
op.  eit.  Btiok.— Smith  quoted  by  Colyer  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1869,  567,  1870.  Tahl-tan.— Dawran  in 
Rep.  Qeol.  Surv.  Can.,  192b,  1889.  Talyan.— Smith, 
op.  cit.,  568. 

Tahlnptii.  The  almost  extinct  Yellow- 
wood  or  Evergreen  Oak  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Zufli,  N.  Alex. 

TiOduptei-kwe. -Cashing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
368, 1896  {kwe  =  *  people ') . 

Tahnaffabaoahel  ('water-hole  of  the 
witherea  pitahaya  * ) .  A  rancheria,  prob- 
ably of  the  dochimi,  connected  with 
Purfsima  mission  in  s.  Lower  California 
in  the  18th  century. — Doc.  Hist  Mex., 
4th  s.,  V,  188,  1867. 

Tahuglank.  A  tribe,  evidently  myth- 
ical, but  which,  according  to  Lahontan, 
lived  about  the  year  1690  m  the  region  of 
the  upper  Missouri  r.,  on  a  river  flowing 
westward  into  a  great  salt  lake. 
TahafUuk.— Harris,  voy.  and  Trav.  n,  920,  1706 
(misprint).  Tahuflaalc—Lahontan,  New  Voy., 
I,  126,  1708.  TahncluekB.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map, 
1741.    TahoUolL-^iarcia,  Ensayo,  298, 1728. 

Tahmmde  {Th^hu^nfde,  'mountains- 
extending'into-river  people').  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Mescalero  Apache,  who  claim 
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as  their  original  habitat  the  redon  of 
6.  w.  Texas,  n.  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
extending  into  s.  New  Mexico.    ( J.  m.  ) 

Taiaiagon  ( *at  the  crossinff  or  landing.' 
— Hewitt).  An  Iroouois  village  in  1678 
on  the  N.  shore  of  L.  Ontario,  near  the 

Present  Toronto,  Ont 
aiaiftffoii.--Heniiepin,  New  Diaoov.,  48, 1098.  T»- 
gMffen.— Esnauts  and  Rapillv  map,  1777.  TtSaJia- 
fon.— La  Salle  (1684)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  iz, 
218,  1855.  Tej«iagoii.~Bellin  map,  1755.  Tdida- 
con.— Hennepin,  New  Diacov.,  28,  1698.  Tejija- 
hon.— Macautev,  N.  Y.,  Ii,  191,  1829.  Taaafoii.— 
French,  Hist.  6)11.  La.,  i,  59, 1846. 

Taikuf.  A  former  Maidu  settlement 
near  Cherokee  or  Pentz's,  at  the  head  of 
Dry  cr. ,  Butte  co. ,  Cal.  (  r.  b.  n. ) 

Taga«.-^hoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  710,  1867. 
Tagui.— Johnston  (1850)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  S2d 
Ck)ng.,  spec,  seas.,  45,  1868.  Taika.-Curtin,  MS. 
yocab..B.A.£..1885.  Taik(ishi.-Ibid.  Tima.— 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  67, 82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  16, 18». 

Tailla  ('crane.'— Hewitt).  An  uni- 
dentified village  on  the  St  Lawrence,  near 
the  present  city  of  Quebec,  in  1535. —Car- 
tier  (1535),  Bref  R^cit,  32,  1863. 

Talmah  (also  Taiomah,  Tama,  properly 
Taima.  'sudden  crash*  [of  thunder]. — 
Wm.  Jones.  The  name  has  been  mis- 
translated "The  bear  whose  voice  makes 


the  rocks  to  tremble'*).  A  subordinate 
chief  of  the  Fox  tribe,  and  member  of 
the  Thunder  clan,  for  some  years  ruler 
and  law-giver  of  a  Fox  village  a  short 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  Flint  cr., 
near  the  site  of  Burlington,  la.  He  was 
also  a  prominent  medicine-man.    Always 


friendly  toward  the  whites,  on  one  occa- 
sion when  a  vindictive  Indian  had  started 
on  a  long  journey  for  the  purpose  of  kill- 
ing the  Indian  agent  at  Praine  du  Chien, 
ms.,  Taimah  hastened  to  him  and  by  a 
timely  warning  saved  his  life.  He  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Sauk  and  Foxes  at  Washington,  Aug.  4, 
1824j  in  which  his  name  appears  as 
''Fai-mah,  the  Bear."  He  died  among 
his  people  a  few  years  later.  The  county 
and  town  of  Tama,  la. ,  preserv^e  his  name. 

Taimamares.  A  former  tribe  of  s.  Texas, 
probably  Coahuiltecan,  associated  with 
theGueiquesales,  Manos  Prietas,  Bocores, 
Haeser,  JPinanacas,  Escabas,  Cacastes, 
Cocobiptas,  Cocomaque,  Ck>dame,  Con- 
totores,  Colorados,  and  Babiamares  in 
1675  (Fernando  del  Bosque,  1675,  trans, 
in  Nat  Geog.  Mag.,  xiv.  340,  1903). 
They  are  probably  identical  w^ith  the  Te- 
neinamar.    Cf.  Tumamamar, 

Taisida  {TaV -si-da).  A  former  Maidu 
village  a  few  miles  s.  s.  of  Marysville, 
Yuba  CO.,  Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat  Hist,  XVII,  map,  1905. 
Tai'o]iida.~Powersin  ContN.  A.  Ethnol..  iii,  282, 
1877.  Taitoed&wi.— Curtin.  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.. 
1885.  Tyohedas.—Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii, 
420, 1874. 

Tait(Hhose  up  river').  A  collective 
name  for  the  Cowichan  tribes  on  Fraser 
r.,  Brit.  CoL,  above  Nicomen  and  Chilli- 
wack  rs. 

Haitlin.— Anderson  quoted  by  Glbbs  in  Hist.  Ma^., 
Ist8..vii,78,1863.  8a-ohinoo.— Ibid,  ('strangers': 
Shush wap name).  Banihiii-ko.— Mayne, Brit.  Col., 
295. 1862.  Tait— Trutch,  Map  of  Brit.  Col.,  1870. 
Tatos.— Fitzhugh  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  328.  1857. 
TeatM.— Mayne,  op.  cit.  Teet.— Anderson,  op. 
cit.  TS'it— Boas  in  Rep.  64tli  Meeting  Brit.  A. 
A.  S.,  454, 1894. 

Taitinapaxn.  A  small  Shahaptian  tribe 
speaking  the  Klikitat  lan^age  and  for- 
merly living  between  the  headwaters  of 
Lewis  and  Cowlitz  rs.  in  Skamania  co., 
Wash.  They  were  never  officially  recog- 
nized by  the  Government  and  if  any  sur- 
vive they  have  probably  been  mei^ged  in 
the  Klikitat  tribe.  (l.  f.  ) 

Tai  kie-a-pain.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  433, 
1854.  Tai-tim-paiis.— Ford  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37. 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  102,  1857.  Tai-tin-a-pam.— 
Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.  i,  403, 1855.  Tait-inapnm.— 
Tolmie  quoted  by  Lord,  Nat.  in  Brit.  Col.,  ii.  245, 
1866.  Taitinipana.— Stevens  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37. 
34th  Cong.,  3dsess.,54. 1857.  Tintinapain.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  v,  490, 1865. 

Talyanyanokhotana.  A  division  of  Kai- 
yuhkhotana  livine  on  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska.  Pop.  210  in  1890, 122  males  and 
88  females.  Their  chief  villages,  situated 
near  the  Russian  trading  pOBt  of  Kol- 
makof,  were  Napai  and  Akmiut 
Tai-yft-yfai'-o-khotiii'-a.— Dall  in  Cont  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol., I,  26, 1877. 

Tajicaringa.    A  former  Tepehuane  pue- 
blo in  Durango,  Mexico,  the  seat  of  the 
Spanish  mission  of  Magdalena. 
Kaffdalena  Taiioariaga.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog., 
819,1864, 
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Ti^ique  (probably  the  Hispanized  form 
of  the  Tewa  name  (TashVker)  of  the  pue- 
blo, tiie  Tigua  name  being  Tftsh-yit-yay, 
or  Tuh-yityay. — Bandelier).  A  former 
Tigna  paeblo  about  30  m.  n.  e.  of  Belen,  the 
rmns  of  which  are  situated  on  the  n.  and 
w.  border  of  the  present  settlement  of  the 
same  name,  on  tne  s.  bank  of  the  Arroyo 
de  Tajique,  in  central  New  Mexico.  It 
was  the  seat  of  the  mission  of  San  Miguel, 
established  probably  in  1629.  In  1674  its 
population,  which  then  numbered  about 
300,  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  600 
Tigua  from  Quarai.  who  were  compelled 
by  the  Apache  to  abandon  their  pueblo. 
Little  peace,  however,  was  found  at 
Taiique,  for  in  the  following  year  this 
yillage  also  was  permanently  abandoned 
for  the  same  cause,  the  inhabitants 
gradually  drifting  to  £1  Paso.  A  remnant 
of  the  Tigua  now  liying  near  the  latter 

5 lace  claim  to  have  come  originally  from 
ajique  and  other  pueblos  in  the  n.  Ck>n- 
sult  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv, 
257  et  seq.,  1892;  Lummis,  Land  of  Poco 
Tiempo,  1893.  See  Tigtia.  (p.  w.  h.) 
Junftre.— Oflate  (1698)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  118. 
1871  (believed  by  Bandelier,  Arch.  Inst.  Papers. 
IV,  118, 1882,  to  be  probably  the  same;  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Junetre  of  the  Tewa).  Ban 
Mignel  Taxiqne.— Vetancurt  ( 16%)  in  Teatro  Mex.. 
in,  824.  1871.  Tafique.— Escalante  (1778)  quoted 
by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in.  132, 1890. 
Tageque.— Latham,  Var.  of  Man,  396, 1860.  .  Tafi- 
que.—Gregg.  Comm.  Prairies,  i,  166,  1844.  Ta-li- 
que.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in.  128, 
1890.  Taxique.— De  Tlsle,  Clarte  Mex.  et  Floride, 
1703.  Tegique.— Squler  in  Am.  Rev.,  li,  508. 1848. 
Tuh-yit-yay.— Lummis  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  258, 1892.  Ttiih-yit-yay.— 
Ibid,  (this  and  the  last  form  are  given  as  the  Is- 
leta  name  of  the  pueblo.) 

Takaiak.  A  Kaiynhkhotana  division 
and  village  e.  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  near 
Nulato.  Pop.  81  in  1844. 
Letniki-Takaiak.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Vov.. 
6th  8.,  XXI,  map,  1850.  Takaiaksa.— Tikhmeniei 
quoted  by  Baker,  Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  896,  1902. 
Tikijftkaen.— Holmberg  quoted  by  Dall  In  Cent. 
N.  A.  EthnoJ.,  I,  25, 1877. 

Takamitka.    A  former  Aleut  villaffe  on 
Unalaska  id.,  eastern  Aleutians,  Ala&a. 
Tatamitka.— Coxe,  Rusa.  Discov..  164, 1787. 

Takapflintonwanna  ( '  village  at  the  shin- 
ny ground  * ).  A  former  band  or  village 
of  the  Wahpeton  Sioux. 
Takap«ii)tona.— Riggs,  letter  to  Dorsev,  1882. 
Takapsiii-to>>waBna.—Dor8ey  (after  Ashley)  in  16th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  216,  1897.  Takapsin-ton wanna.— 
Ibid. 

Takaflhwangarorai.    See  Shikellamy. 

Takaiiohekhwat  (lUsias^'irtce^'qvTOi),  A 
former  village  of  tne  Chastacosta  on  the 
N.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  234,  1890. 

Takatoka  (corrupted  from  De^odtd^gd,  a 
word  which  conveys  the  idea  of  two  per- 
sons standing  together,  and  so  closely 
united  as  to  form  but  one  human  body). 
A  prominent  early  chief  of  the  Western 
Cherokee.  The  name  was  also  applied 
to  Gren.  Stand  Watie  (q.  v.). — Mooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  515,  1900. 
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Takohnk.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage B.  of  Port  Clarence,  Alaska. 
Klazermetta.— Jackson,  Rep.  on  Reindeer  in 
Alaska,  map.  146, 1894.  Takwimut.— Nelson  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map.  1899.  Takaomute.— Petroff  in 
lOtn  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884.  Takanmat.— 
Dall  in  C^ont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  map,  1877. 

Takdentan.  A  Tlingit  division  at  Gau- 
dekan,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Raven 
phratry. 

tekt«ii-ta]i.~Krause,     Tlinkit    Ind.,    118,    1886. 
Tl^'qdentiii.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 

Takdheskautiiapshe  ('path  where  ticks 
abound ' ) .    An  Osage  village. 
Tanie'ska  ntsi'  upoi'.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  yocab., 
bTaTe.,  1883. 

fakalma  (from  the  native  name  Bd^ 
gelmdhi,  *  those  dwelling  along  the  river* ). 
A  tribe  which,  together  with  the  Upper 
Takelma  (q.  v. ),  or  Lat*ga»wi*,  forms  the 
Takilman  linguistic  family  of  Powell. 
They  occupy  the  middle  portion  of  the 
course  of  Kop^e  r.  in  s.  w.  Oregon  from 
and  perhaps  mcluding  Illinois  r.  to  about 
Table  Rock,  the  northern  tributaries  of 
Rogue  r.  between  these  limits,  and  the 
upper  course  of  Cow  cr.  Linguistically 
they  are  very  sharply  distinguished  from 
their  neighbors,  their  language  showing 
little  or  no  resemblance  in  even  general 
morphologic  and  phonetic  traits  to  either 
the  Athapascan  or  the  Klamath;  it  was 
spoken  in  at  least  two  dialects.  They 
seem  to  have  been  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers  at  the  time  of  the  Rogue  River 
war;  at  the  present  day  the  few  survivors, 
a  half  dozen  or  so,  reside  on  the  Siletz 
res.,  Oreg.  J.  O.  Dorsey  (Takelma  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884)  gives  the  follow- 
ing list  of  village  names:  Hashkushtun, 
Hudedut,  Kashtata,  Kthotaime,  Nakila, 
Salwahka,  Seethltun,  Sestikustun,  8e- 
waathlchutun,  Shkashtun,  Skanowethl- 
tunne,  Talmamiche,  Talotunne,  Tthowa- 
che,  Tulsulsun,  Yaasitun,  and  Yushlali. 
These  are  nearly  all  Athapascan  in  form. 
The  following  native  Takelma  village 
names  were  .procured  by  Dr  Edward 
Sapir  in  1906:  Gelyalk  (Gelyftlk*),  Di- 
lomi  (Dilomi),  Gwenpupk  (Gwenp'ufik*), 
Hayaalbalsda  (Haya'ib&lsda),  Daktgamik 
(Dak'f^mik*),  Didalam  (Didalto),  Dak- 
tsasin  (Dak'tslasifi)  or  Daldanik,  Hagwal 
(Hagwftl),  Somouluk  (S-6m5"liik'),  and 
Hatonk  (HatlOnk*). 

Culturally  the  Takelma  were  closely 
allied  to  the  Shasta  of  n.  California,  with 
whom  they  frequently  intermarried. 
Their  main  dependence  for  food  was 
the  acorn,  whicn,  after  shelling,  pound- 
ing, sifting,  and  seething,  was  boiled 
into  a  mush.  Other  vegetable  foods, 
such  as  the  camas  root,  various  seeds, 
and  berries  (especially  manzanita),  were 
also  largely  used.  Tobacco  was  the 
only  plant  cultivated.  Of  animal  foods 
the  cnief  was  salmon  and  other  river  fish 
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sure  provided  with  traps.  For  winter 
use  roasted  salmon  and  cakes  of  camas 
and  deer  fat  were  stored  away.  The 
main  utensils  were  a  great  variety  of 
baskets  (used  for  grinding  acorns,  sifting, 
cooking,  carrying  burdens,  storage,  as 
food  receptacles,  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses), constructed  generally  by  twining 
on  a  hazel  warp.  Horn,  bone,  and  wood 
served  as  material  for  various  imple- 
ments, as  spoons,  needles,  and  root- 
diggers.  Stone  was  hardly  used  except 
in  the  making  of  arrowheads  and  pestles. 
The  house,  quadrangular  in  shape  and 
partly  underground,  was  constructed  of 
hewn  timber  and  was  provided  with  a 
central  fireplace,  a  smoke-hole  in  the 
roof,  and  a  raised  door  from  which  en- 
trance was  had  by  means  of  a  notched 
ladder.  The  sweat-house,  holding  about 
six,  was  also  a  plank  structure,  though 
smaller  in  size;  it  was  reserved  for  the 
men. 

In  clothing  and  personal  adornment 
the  Takelma  differed  but  little  from  the 
tribes  of  n.  California,  red-headed-wood- 
pecker scalps  and  the  basket  caps  of  the 
women  being  perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic articles.  Facial  painting  in  red, 
black,  and  white  was  common,  the  last- 
named  color  denoting  war.  Women  tat- 
tooed the  skin  in  three  stripes;  men 
tattooed  the  left  arm  with  marks  serving 
to  measure  various  lengths  of  strings  ol 
dentalia. 

In  their  social  organization  the  Takelma 
were  exceedingly  simple,  the  viMage, 
small  in  size,  being  the  only  important 
sociological  unit;  no  sign  of  totemism  or 
clan  groupings  has  been  found.  The 
chieftaincy  was  only  slightly  developed, 
wealth  forming  the  chief  claim  to  social 
recc^ition.  Feuds  were  settled  through 
the  intervention  of  a  *'  go-between  **  hired 
by  the  aggrieved  party.  Marriage  was 
entirely  a  matter  of  purchase  of  the  bride 
and  was  often  contracted  for  children  or 
even  infants  by  their  parents.  The  bride 
was  escorted  with  return  presents  by  her 
relatives  to  the  bridegroom's  house;  on 
the  birth  of  a  child  an  additional  price 
was  paid  to  her  father.  Though  no  law 
of  exogamy  prevailed  beyond  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  of  near  kin,  marriage 
was  probably  nearly  always  outside  the 
village.  Polygamy,  as  a  matter  of  wealth, 
was  of  course  found;  the  levirate  pre- 
vailed. Corpses  were  disposed  of  by 
burial  in  the  ground,  objects  of  value 
being  strewn  over  the  grave. 

No  great  ceremonial  or  ritual  develop- 
ment was  attained  by  the  Takelma.  The 
first  appearance  of  salmon  and  acorns, 
the  coming  to  maturity  of  a  girl,  shaman- 
istic  performances,  and  the  war  dance 
were  probably  the  chief  occasions  for 
ceremonial  activity.  Great  influence  was 
exercised    by  the    shamans,  to   whose 


malign  power  death  was  generally 
ascribed.  Differing  from  the  shamans 
were  the  dreamers,  who  gained  their 
power  from  an  entirely  different  group 
of  supernatural  beings  and  who  were 
never  thought  to  do  harm.  Character- 
istic of  the  Takelma  was  the  use  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  charms  or  medicine 
formulas  addressed  to  various  animal  and 
other  spirits  and  designed  to  gain  their 
favor  toward  the  fulfilment  of  some  de- 
sired event  or  the  warding  off  of  a  threat- 
ened evil.  The  most  characteristic  myths 
are  the  deeds  of  the  culture-hero  (Daldil) 
and  the  pranks  of  Coyote.  For  further 
information,  consult  Sapir  (1)  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  no.  2,  1907;  (2)  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xx,  33,  1907;  (3)  Takelma 
Texts,  Anthr.  Pub.  Univ.  Pa.  Mus.,  ii, 
no.  1,  1909.  (e.  s.) 

Di^felmaCn.— Sapir  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  252,  1907 
('those  living  alongside  the  river,'  i.  e.  Rogiie  r.: 
own  name) .  xtru'-ktitc  hitolibn.— Dorsey,  A  Isea  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884  ( '  people  far  down  the  stream 
[or  country)':  A  Isea  name).  Na-tote  ^ilniil. — 
borsey,  Naltunnetunne  MS.  vocab.,  B.A.  £.,  18M 

iNaltunne  name).  Kogue  River.— Dorsey,  Ta- 
elmaMS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (name  given  by 
people  in  Oregon).  Ta-jtW-ma.— Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  284, 1890.  Takilma.— Gatschet 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  viii,  257,  1882.  Upper  Sogua 
River  Indians.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk4ore, 
111,  234. 1890. 

Takestma.  A  Tlingit  division  at  Chil- 
kat,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Wolf  phra-* 
try.  They  are  said  to  have  lost  their 
way,  while  migrating  northward,  in  the 
channel  behind  VVrangell  id.  (Taqsi't), 
whence  they  came  to  be  called  the  Taqsi't 
nation  ( Taq^tina^ ) .  (  j  .  r.  s. ) 

takastina.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  116, 1885. 

Takfwelottine  ('people  of  the  living 
waters' ).  A  tribe  or  band  of  theThling- 
chadinne  dwelling  s.  e.  of  Great  Bear 
lake  and  at  the  source  of  Coppermine  r., 
Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada.  Petitot  de- 
8cril)es  them  as  kindly,  jovial,  and  reli- 
gious. When  he  went  among  them,  in 
1865,  there  were  OOshamans  for  600  people. 
T'akfwel-ottini.— Petitot,  Diet.  Ddn^Dindli<J,  xx, 
1876.  T'akkwel-ottini.— Petitot  in  Bull.  Soc.  de 
G4og.  Paris,  chart,  1875.  Tpa-kfwiU-pottine.— Peti- 
tot, Autourdu  lac des  Esclaves,  363, 1891.  Tpathel- 
ottin^— Pelitot,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865. 

Takhaiya.    A  former  Kuitsh  village  on 
lower  Umpqua  r.,  Oreg. 
Ta-qai'-yi.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
231,1890. 

Takhohapa  ('deer  head').  A  band  of 
the  Miniconjou  Sioux. 
Tafi6a-pa.— Rigg8  in  The  Word  Carrier,  Jone- 
Julv  1889.  Tar-oo-eh-paroh.— Lewi.s  and  Clark 
(1806)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  716,  1832. 
Tar-oo-eh-parh.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  34, 
1806. 

Takhnhaynta  ('eat  the  scraping  of 
hides  * ) .  A  band  of  the  Yanktonai  Sioux. 
Tafiuha-yuta.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  218, 
1897.    Taquha-yuta.— Ibid. 

Takiketak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  e.  shore  of  Kuskokwim 
bay.  Alaska.  Pop.  21  in  1880. 
Takikatagamute.— Nelson  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Takiketagamute.— Petrofl  m 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  17, 188i. 
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Takimilding.  A  Hupa  village  on  the  e. 
side  of  Trinity  r.,  Cal.,  about  4  m.  n.  of 
Tsewenalding.  It  was  formerly  the  re- 
ligious center  of  the  Hupa;  in  it  are  situ- 
ated the  sacred  house  and  sweat-house. 
Here  are  held  the  acorn  feast,  the  first 
purt  of  the  sprinti;  dance,  and  the  fall  or 
jumping  dance,  and  from  it  the  dancers 
set  out  in  canoes  for  the  beginning  of 
the  white  deerskin  dance.  The  priest  in 
charge  of  these  ceremonies  lives  in  this 
village.  (p.  E.  G.) 

Eoaler.— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  72, 
1877.  Hoitler.— Spalding  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  82, 1870 
(pame  used  by  whites).  Ople-soh.^Gfbbs.  MS., 
B.  A.  £.  (Yurok  name).  TakimlLdin.— Goddard, 
Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,  12,  1903.  TTp-U- 
goh.— McKee  (1861)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong., 
spec,  seas.,  I9i,  1853.  Up-le-goh.— Gibbs  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  ni.  139. 1863. 

Takin.  An  Indian  village  near  Dent's 
Ferry  on  StaniBlaus  r.,  Calaveras  co.,  Cal. 
A  Yokuts  (Mariposan)  vocabulary  ob- 
tained from  an  Indian  of  this  place  is 
given  by  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
Ill,  571,  1877. 

Takini  (improved*).    A  band  of  the 
Upper  Yanktonai  Sioux. 
Takuii.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 1897. 
Tatkann&i.— H.  B.  Ex.  Doc.,  96, 42d  Cong.,  8d  seas., 
6, 1873  (probably  Identical). 

Takokakaan  {T!a(fq!aqa-dn,  *town  at 
the  mouth  of  Taku ' ) .  A  Tlingit  town  of 
the  Taku  people  in  Alaska,    (j.  r.  s.) 

Taken.  A  subdivision  of  the  Hanku- 
tchin,  whose  village  is  Nuklako. 

Takoongoto  (Ta-ko-ong^-o-to,  'high 
bank').  A  subclan  of  the  Delawares.— 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  172,  1878. 

Takonlgaehronnon.  Mentioned  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  ( Jes.  Rel.  1656, 
34, 1858)  as  a  tribe  defeated  by  the  Iro- 
quois. 

Takfhak.  A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska, 
near  the  delta.  Cf.  ChukchagemuL 
Takthagemat.— Dall.  Alaska,  map,  1870.  Tak- 
tohag-miout.— Zagoftkin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th 
s.,  XXI,  map,  1850.  Taktsohagmjut.— Holmbeig, 
Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map,  1855. 

Taku.  A  Tlingit  tribe  on  the  river  and 
inlet  of  the  same  name,  Stevens  channel, 
and  Gastineau  channel,  Alaskan  coast. 
Thev  were  said  to  number  2,000  in  1869, 
269  m  1880,  and  only  223  in  1890.  Their 
winter  towns  are  Sikanasankian  and  Ta- 
kokakaan. Social  divisions  are  Gana- 
hadi,  Tsatenyedi,  and  Yenyedi.  A  tra- 
dition, seemingly  well  founded,  places 
the  ancient  home  of  most  of  these  people 
in  the  interior,  higher  up  Taku  r.  An 
Athapascan  tribe  was  known  by  the  same 
name.    See  TakiUine,  (j.  r.  s.) 

Tacoa.— Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. ,  314. 1868.  Tahoo.  — 
Anderson  quoted  by  Gibbs  in  Hist.  Mag.,  1st  s., 
VII,  75. 1863,  Takaa.— Halleck  in  Rep.  Sec.  War, 
pt  I,  43,  1868.     Take— Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour. 


hnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i.  232,  1848.    Takon.— Colyer 

Ind.    Aff.   Rep.,   675.    1870.     Takooi.— Ibid., 

574.    Taku-k6n.— Krause.  Tlinlcit  Ind.,  116,  1885. 


Taku-qwan.— Emraons  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  Ill,  233,  1903.  TakutMkoe.— Venlaminoff, 
Zapiskl,  II,  pt.  8, 30, 1840.  TIaqo.— Swanton,  flela 
notei,  B.  A.  E.,  1904.    Tarkens.— Colyer  in  Ind. 


Aff.  Rep.  1869,  588,  1870.  Tarkoo.— Dennis  in 
Morris,  Treas.  Rep..  4, 1879.  Thakhu.— Holmber?, 
Ethnog.  Skb.z.,  map,  142, 1855. 

Taknlli  (*  people  who  go  upon  the 
water*).  An  ethnic  group  of  Athapas- 
can tribes,  under  Babine  and  Upper 
Skeena  agency,  inhabiting  the  upper 
branches  of  Fraser  r.  and  as  far  s.  as 
Alexandria,  Brit.  Col.  They  are  de- 
scribed (Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  210,  1909)  as 
consisting  of  19  bands,  all  of  the  Hagwil- 
get  or  Den6  nation.  Hale  (Ethnol.  and 
Philol.,  201,  1846)  described  them  as  oc- 
cupying the  country  from  52°  30^  n.,  bor- 
denng  on  the  Shuswap  to  56°,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  Sekani  on  the  e.  by  the 
Rocky  mts.  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Coast 
range.  Anderson  (Hist.  Mag.,  vii,  75, 
1863)  located  them  approximately  be- 
tween 52°  and  57°  n.  and  120°  and  127°  w. 
Drake  (Bk.  Inds.,  viii,  1848)  placed  them 
on  8tuart  lake.  Buschmann  (Athapask. 
Sprachst.,  152, 1589)  located  them  on  the 
upper  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.  The  British 
Columbia  map  of  1872  located  them  s. 
of  Stuart  lake,  between  54°  and  55°  n. 
Dawson  (Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  192b, 
1889)  states  that  thev,  together  with 
the  Sekani,  inhabit  the  headwaters  of 
Skeena,  Fraser,  and  Peace  rs.  Morice 
(Proc.  Can.  Inst.  112,  1889)  says  that 
they  are  one  of  tne  three  western  D^n6 
tribes  and  that  their  habitat  borders  that 
of  the  Tsilkotin  on  the  s.  and  extends  as 
far  up  as  56°  n. 

The  Takulli  were  first  visited  by  Mac- 
kenzie, who,  in  1793,  traversed  their 
countrv  on  his  way  from  L.  Athabasca 
to  the  l^acific.  In  1805  the  first  trading 
post  was  established  among  them.  They 
are  a  semisedentary  tribe,  having  fixed 
homes  in  regularly  organized  villages 
which  they  leave  at  regular  seasons  tor 
purposes  of  hunting  and  fishing.  They 
are  the  most  numerous,  important,  and 
progressive  of  all  the  northern  Athapas- 
can tribes.  They  borrowed  many  cus- 
toms from  the  coast  Indians,  as  the  Chim- 
mesyan  are  in  close  communication  with 
their  northern  and  the  Heiltsuk  with 
their  southern  septs.  The  practice  of 
wearing  wooden  labrets  was  obtained 
from  the  Chimmesyan,  while  from  the 
coast  tribes  they  adopted  the  custom  of 
burning  the  dead.  A  widow  was  obliged 
to  remain  upon  the  funeral  pyre  of  her 
husband  till  the  fiames  reached  her  own 
body;  she  then  collected  the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  placed  them  in  a  basket,  which 
she  was  obliged  to  carry  with  her  during 
three  years  of  servitude  in  the  family  or 
her  deceased  husband,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  a  feast  was  held,  when  she 
was  released  from  thralldom  and  per- 
mitted to  remarry  if  she  desired.  From 
this  custom  the  tribe  came  to  be  called 
Carriers.  No  fewer  than  8  kinds  of  snares 
were  employed  by  the  Takulli,  and 
Morice  states  (Tnms.  Can.   Inst.,   137, 
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1893)  that  copper  and  iron  implements 
and  ornaments  were  used  by  tnem  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  whites,  but  that 
they  wrought  copper  only.  He  classes 
them  as  Upper  and  Lower  Carriers  and 
Babines,  altnough  such  a  distinction  is 
not  recognized  by  the  tribe  itself.  They 
have  a  society  composed  of  hereditary 
** noblemen"  or  lanaowners,  and  a  lower 
class  who  hunt  with  or  for  these;  bat 
slavery,  as  it  exists  among  the  neighbor- 
ing Athapascan  tribes,  is  not  practised 
by  them.  They  have  no  head  chiefs  and 
are  exogamous,  all  title  and  property 
rights  descending  through  the  mother. 
Each  band  or  clan  has  a  well-defined 
hunting  ground,  which  is  seldom  en- 
croached on  by  others  of  the  tribe. 
Thev  are  not  so  numerous  now  as  for- 
merly, a  number  of  their  villages  having 
become  extinct.  An  independent  band 
has  settled  at  Ft  McLeod,  in  the  Sekani 
country.  Drake  (Bk.  Inds.,  viii,  1848) 
said  that  in  1820  they  numbered  100; 
Anderson  (Hist  Mag.,  vii,  73,  1863) 
estimated  the  population  in  1835  as 
5,000,  and  in  1839  as  2,625,  of  which 
number  897  were  men,  688  women,  578 
sons,  and  462  daughters.  Morice  (Proc. 
Can.  Inst,  112, 1889)  gave  the  population 
as  1,600.  The  number  reported  in  1902 
was  1,551,  and  1,614  in  1909.  Hale 
(Ethnol.  and  PhiloL,  201,  1846)  and  Mc- 
Donald (Brit.  Col.,  126,  1862)  divided 
them  into  11  clans,  as  follows:  Babine 
(Nataotin  and  Hwosotenne),  Naskotin, 
Natliatin,  Nikozliautin,  Ntshaautin,  Nu- 
laautin,  Tatshiautin,  Tautin,  Thetliotin, 
Tsatsuotin  (Tanotenne),  and  Tsilkotin. 
The  Tsilkotin  are  a  distinct  group, 
as  determined  by  Morice  (Trans.  Can. 
Inst,  24,  1893),  who  gives  9  septa 
of  the  TakuUi:    I,    Southern   Carriers: 

I,  Ltautenne  (Tautin);  2,  Nazkutenne 
f Naskotin);  3,  Tanotenne;  4,  Nutcatenna 
(Ntshaautin);  5,  Natlotenne  (Natliatin). 

II,  Northern  Carriers:  6,  Nakraztlitenne 
(Nikozliautin);  7,  Tlaztenne  (Tatshiau- 
tin). Ill,  Babines:  8,  Nitutinni  (Na- 
taotin); 9,  Hwotsotenne.  Dawson  (Rep. 
Progr.  Geol.  Surv.,  30b,  1880)  makes 
the  Kustsheotin,  whose  village  is  Kezche, 
distinct  from  the  Tatshiautin,  the  Tat- 
shikotin  from  the  Nulaautin,  and  the 
Stelatin  of  Stella  village  from  the  Nat- 
liatin. 

Atlishimih.— Tolrole  and  Dawson,  Vocabe.  Brit. 
Ck)l..  122b,  18A4  (Bellacoola  name).  Oanioas.— 
M' Vlckar,  Hist.  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii.  866, 
note,  1M2  (misprint  for  Carriers).  Oarrien.— 
Scouler  in  Jour.  Qeog.  Soc.  Lond..  xi,  221, 1841. 
Oarrier-Indians.— Mackenzie,  Voy..  257, 1801.  Oar- 
riert.— Ibid.,  284.  Charceon.— Daflot  de  Mofran, 
Expl.  de  I'Oregon.  ii,  337, 1844.  Chin.— Dunn,  Hist. 
Oreg.  Ter.,  101, 1844.  PaoulUet.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
vlli,  1848  (misprint).  Hagail.— Latham  In  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  169, 1848.  HagaUaa.— Mac- 
kenzie. Voy..  II,  176, 1802.  Nagailer.— Mackenzie, 
ibid.,  246.  HaifaUer.—Adelung,  Mithridates,  iii. 
216. 1816  (misprint).  Portoun.— Mayne,  Brit.  Co- 
lumbia, 298, 1862.  Taoottlli*.— Balbi.AtlasEthnog., 


822,1826.  TMraUi.— Latham,  Var. of  MaD.872. 1850. 
TA-ovlliaa.— Harmon.  Jour.,  818, 1820.  Taoolly.^ 
Harmon  quoted  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  m,  pt  3, 84, 
1856.  TahouU.--Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol. 
Soc.,  II,  77, 1848.  Tah-oolly.—Anderson  quoted  by 
OibbsinHi8t.Mag.,  l8ts./7ii.  78. 1883 ('people who 
navigate  deep  waters').  Tahekie.— Can.  Ind.  Rep. 
for  1872.  7.  1873.  TaheUe.— Ibid.,  8.  TahkaU.— 
Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  201,  1846.  Tahka-U.— 
Pope,  Bicanny  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865  ( 'river 
people,'  from  toA-A:itA,*a river').  TahkalUaa.— Do- 
menecb,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  444,  1860.  Tah-kbl.— 
Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.  192b,  1887. 
Tahkoli.— Buschmann  in  KQnIg.  Akad.  der  Win. 
zu  Berlin,  in.  646, 1860.  TakahU.->Brit.  Columbia 
map,  1872.  TakaU.— Wilkes,  U.  6.  Explor.  Ex- 
ped., n^.  461. 1845.  TakaUi.— McDonald,  Brit.  Col., 
126,  1862.  Takelly.— McLean,  Hudson's  Bay,  i. 
265, 1849.  Ta-Kei-ne.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D«n6, 
29, 1893  (own  name ) .  Ta-knlL— Richardson,  Arct. 
Exped.,  II,  81,  1851.  TakullL— Latham  In  Trans. 
Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  66, 1856.  TalkpoUs.— Fouquet 
quoted  by  Petitot.  Diet.  D^nd  DInd1i6,  xllv,  1876. 
Tawoulliet.— Richardson  in  Franklin,  2d  Exped. 
Polar  Sea,  197,  1828.  Tayelh.— Morice  in  Proc. 
Canad.  Inst..  112,  1889.  TivkoU.— Buschmann, 
Athapask.  Sprachst.  162,  1859.  Teheili.— Tolmie 
and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col..  122b,  1884. 
Tokali.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.  de  I'Oregon,  il, 
336, 1844.  Takkola.~Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July 
19,1862. 

Takntalgi  ( '  mole  people  * ) .  One  of  the 
Oreek  clans. 

T£ku«agi.-«at8chet,CreekMigr.  Leg.,  1,156,1884. 
Tttk'-ko.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  161, 18TO. 

Takntine.  A  Nahane  tribe  living  on 
Teslin  r.  and  lake  and  upper Taku  r.,  Brit 
Col.,  speaking  the  same  dialect  as  the 
Tahltan.  Their  hunting  grounds  include 
the  basin  of  Big  Salmon  r.,  extending  n. 
to  the  Pelly  r.  and  e.  to  upper  Liard  r. 
Dall  (Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  19, 1885)  as  well 
as  Dawson  called  them  a  part  of  the 
Tahltan.  Dawson  ( Geol.  Surv.  Can. ,  201b> 
1889)  classes  them  as  distinct  from  a  tribe 
of  similar  name  in  the  upper  Pelly  valley, 
but  they  are  probabl  v  the  same,  and  so  also 
are  probably  the  Nehane  of  Chilkat  r., 
living  on  a  stream  that  falls  into  Lewes  r. 
near  L.  Labai^.  Dall  describes  the  latter 
as  bold  and  enterprising,  great  traders,  and 
of  great  intelligence,  while  the  Takutine, 
he  said  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  33, 1877), 
are  few  in  number  and  little  known. 
Ohilkaht-teaa.->Dall  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I, 
83. 1877.  Hehaoaeet  of  the  Ohilkaht  Ri^ar.— Ibid. 
T&hlco-tin'neh.— Ibid.  Ta-koM-oo-ti-na.— DawsoQ 
in  Rep.  Oeol.  Surv.  Can.  1887-88,  200b,  1889. 
Takn.— Ibid.,  198b. 

Takuynmaxn  ( Ta-ku-yu^-mam),  A  Chu- 
mashan  village  formerly  on  the  site  of 
New  hall,  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  not  far 
from  the  Ventura  co.  line. — Henshaw, 
Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Takwanedi  ( T'd-'^.'wane^df,  *  wintry  peo- 
ple'). A  division  of  the  Tlinnt  at 
Klawak,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Raven 
phratry.  (j.  b.  s.) 

Takwashnaw.  Given  as  a  Lower  Cher- 
okee town  on  Mouzon's  map  of  1771 
(Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  143,  1887). 
Not  identified. 

Takya.  The  Frog  ^or  Toad  clan  of 
Zufii  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

T0c»y«luna-kw«.— Cushing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
368, 1896  {ku'C  = '  people' ).    T^k'ya-kwe.— Ibid. 
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Talft  ('palmetto  town').  One  of  the 
Choctaw  Six-towns  which  controlled  land, 
chiefly  in  Newton  co.,  Miss.,  lying  be- 
tween Tarlow  and  Bogue  Felamma  ere. 
from  the  watershed  connecting  the  head- 
watere  of  these  two  streams  down  to  the 
confluence  of  each  with  Pottokchito  cr. 
It  was  a  thickly  settled  community, 
nearly  all  of  the  people  of  which  went  W. 
in  the  migration  of  1832. — Halbert  in  Pub. 
Ala.  Hist.  Soc.,  Misc.  Coll.,  i,  381,  1901. 
Tftlla.— West  Florida  map,  ca.  1775.  Tallatown.— 
Gatflchet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  109, 1884. 

Tala  (td'la,  *  wolf ).    A  Yuchi  clan. 
D«a. -Speck,  Tuchi  Inds.,  70, 1909.    Tali  tak£— 
Qatschef.  Ucbee  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1885  (-' wolf  gens'). 

Taladega  (Talatiai,  from  Udliui  'town,' 
atigi  *at  the  end*).  A  former  Upper 
Creek  town  e.  of  Coosa  r.,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  the  same  name,  in 
N.  B.  Tallad^  co.,  Ala.  A  battle  was 
fought  there  Nov.  7,  1813.  (a.  s.  q.  ) 
Tal^efa.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  4, 106. 1848.  Tala- 
tSgi.— Gatschet, Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  144, 1884.  Tal- 
ladega.—Flint,  Ind.  Wars.  187, 1838.  Talledera.— 
Hawkins  (1814)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff..  I, 
845,1882. 

Taladega.    A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
on  Canadian  r.,  s.  w.  of  Hilabi,  Okla. 
Taladega.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186, 
1888.    Taladigl-Ibid. 

Talahatiee  ( 'old  town, '  from  tdlua  'town' , 
hagi  *old.' — Gatschet).  A  former  Semi- 
nole town  situated  on  what  in  1 775  was  the 
road  from  the  ford  of  Ocklocknee  r.  to 
Mikasuki  town,  Fla.;  now  the  site  of 
Tallahassee,  the  capital.  According  to 
Bartram  (Trav.,  225, 1792)  it  consisted  of 
-about  30  houses  at  that  time. 
Sim-e-ao-le-tal-lau-haf-see. ~H awkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  25, 1848  (/=«).  Bpring  earde]is.-H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  74  (1828).  19th  Cong.,  Istsess.,  27,1820. 
Tahalaaoohte.— Bartram,  Trav.,  i,  map,  1799. 
Talahasoohte.— Ibid.,  224,  ed.  1792.  TallahasMu— 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74,  op.  cit.  Tallahaaaa.— Am. 
State  Pap.,  Ind.  AfT.  (1802),  i,  677,  1832.  Talle- 
kassas.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  864, 1822. 
I  TaUhattndthi  ( *  little  Talasse ' )  •  A 
town  of  the  Creek  Nation  on  the  n.  bank 
of  Canadian  r.  about  18  m.  w.  of  Eufaula, 
Okla.    See  Talasse. 

Talah^Mudshi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186, 
1888. 

Talahi  ( Tald^hi,  *  white-oak  place,*  from 
tdW  'white  oak').  A  Cherokee  settle- 
ment about  1776;  locality  unknown. 
Tellowe.— Bartram.  Trav.,  ^1,  1792.  Tetohe.^ 
Mouzon's  map  cited  by  Royce  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  143, 1887  (possibly  identical). 

Talak  {Ta^lak).  A  former  Nishinam 
village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r.,  which  is 
the  next  stream  n.  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Talao.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  22,  1874. 
Ta'lak.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni,  816, 
1877. 

Talakhaoha.  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  the  w.  side  of  C.  Florida,  on  the  Florida 
coast  Tullishago  was  chief  in  1823. — 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  Ist 
sees.,  27,  1826. 

TalaL  A  former  village  of  the  Willo- 
pah,  6  m.  s.  of  Claquato,  Lewis  co.,  Wash. 
Ohis-le-r<h.-Oibbs.  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Cowlitz 
name).  Ford's  Prairie. —Ibid.  Tahtl-thin.— Ibid, 
(own  name).  Talal.— Ibid.  (Chehalis  name). 
Tsa-whah-aen.  —Ibid. 


Talaniyi  ('sumac  place,'  from  taldnX 
*  red  sumac ' ) .  A  Cherokee  settlement  in 
upper  Geoigia  about  the  period  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  tribe  to  the  W.  in  1839; 
known  to  the  whites  as  **Shoemake." 
Shoemeok.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  144, 1887. 

Talapoota.  A  comprehensive  name  for 
the  Creek  towns  and  tribes  formerly  on 
Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.  They  belonged  to 
the  Upper  Creek  division,  formmg  its 
eastern  group.  There  were  13  towns  of 
the  Talapoosa  in  1715,  with  2,343  inhabit- 
ants. The  most  important  were  Atasi, 
Fusihatchi,  Hillabi,  Huhliwahli,  Imukfa, 
Kitchopataki,Kulumi,  Talasse,  and  Tuka- 
batchi.  (a.  8.6.) 

Talaboaohaa.— Robin,  Voy.  4  la  Loulsiane,  li,  54, 
1807.  Talabooohi.— De  ride,  map  (1700)  in  Winsor 
Hist.  Amer.,  n,  295, 1886.  Talapwioh—.— French, 
Hist  Col.  La.,  ll,  70,  1850.  Talapoaahaa.— Bossu 
(1759),  Trav.  La.,  l.  229,  1771.  Talapooaaa.— La 
Harpe  In  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in,  48,  44, 1851. 
Talapooohe.— Ibid.,  29.  Talapoaaaaa.— Berquin 
Dnvallon.  Trav.  La.,  94, 1806.  Talapiia.— Hervas, 
Idea  dell'  Uniyerso,  ztii,  90, 1784.  Talepoosaa.— 
Keane  In  Stanford,  Compend.,  637,  1878.  Tali- 
tni9ea.--Barcla,  Ensayo,  818,  1728.  Tallabutaa.— 
Qerman  map  of  Brit.  Colonies,  ca.  1750  (placed  on 
Chatahoochier.).  Tallapooaa.— Hawkins  (1814) 
in  Am.  State  Pap^  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  860, 1832.  TaUi- 
boosM.— Rivera,  Hist  S.  C.  94,  1874.  TalU- 
boaviea.— Coxe.  Carolana.  23,  1741.  Tallpooaaa.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  80, 1854. 

Talaipa.  One  of  the  7  Taensa  villages 
in  1699. — Iberville  in  Margry,  D6c.,  iv, 
179,  1880. 

Talatie  ( Td-li-sif  contr.  of  Udlua-aMssi, 
*old  town').  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town,  known  also  as  Big  Talasse,  on  the 
B.  bank  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  opposite  Tuka- 
batc^i,  in  n.  w.  Macon  co.,  Ala.  Ac- 
cording to  Hawkins  (Sketch*  39,  1848) 
the  remains  of  Old  Talasse  were  4  m. 
higher  up  the  river  in  1799.  On  account 
of  its  position  on  the  "trader's  trail" 
from  Kasihta  to  the  Upper  Creek  towns 
it  became  known  also  as  "Halfway 
House."  (a.  S.G.) 

Bic  Talaaaaa.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1797),  69,  1837. 
Bis   Tallaaaaa.— Ibid.    Bif    Tallaaaaa.— Seagrove 

il793)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aflf..  i,  887,  1832 
[alf-way  houae.-White  (1789),  ibid.,  22.  Half- 
way honaa  Indiana.— Jordan  (1794).  ibid.,  485. 
Old  Tal-«HMa— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch.  89,  1848. 
Tal-a-aaa.— Ibid.,  25-27.  Tal-li-aa.— Adair,  Hist 
Am.  Inds.,  257, 1775.  Tallaaaaa.— Am.  Stote  Pap., 
op.  cit.,  552.  Talliaea.— Ellicott,  Journal,  225, 
1799.  Tanlaaaa  Vido.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geoff.,  v,  56, 
1789  (Spanish  form;  i.  e.,  "Old  Taulasse'^. 

Talaue.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Coosa  r.,  1  m.  below 
the  falls,  in  Elmore  oo.^  Ala.  It  was 
generally  known  to  white  settlers  and 
tnEiders  as  Little  Talasse,  and  has  been 
identified  as  the  Italisi,  Tali,  Talise,  and 
Talisse  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  De  Soto 
expedition.  According  to  Benjamin  Haw- 
kins (Sketch,  40, 1848)  the  place  mustered 
40  gun-men  in  1799.  It  is  unlikely  that 
this  is  the  Tali  mentioned  by  Coxe  (Caro- 
lana,  14,  1741)  as  on  an  island  in  Tennes- 
see r.  See  Odshiapofa,  (a.  s.  g.  ) 
Aohaaubofau.— Wilkinson  and  Hawkins  (1802)  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  I.  670,  1882.  Calfc.— 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in,  238, 1851  (plural  form  of 
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Tali  of  Coze).  Hiooory  Oroimd.— Bartram,  Trav., 
461,  1792  (traders'  name).  Hickory  Ground.— 
Ibid.,  ed.  1791.  Hiokory  Oroonds.— Creek  paper 
(1886)  In  H.  R.  Rep.  87,  8l8t  Cong..  2d  seas.,  122, 
1851.  Hioory  Ground.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1797), 68, 
1837.  Italiu.— Biedma  (1644)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  102,  1850.    Little  Taliai.— Gatschet. 

Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  139, 1884.    Little  TallaMie 

McGillivray  (1785)  In  Am.  State  Pap.,  op.  cit.,  17. 
Little  TolUsMe.— Drake,  Bk.  of  Inds.,  bk.  4,  46, 
1848.  XcGiUivray'i  Town.— Finnelson  (1792)  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  op.  cit.,  289.  O-ohe-au-po-fau.— 
Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  37,  1848.  Ocfiebofa.— 
Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  ii,  267,  1851.  Ocheeaupo- 
fau.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  380,  1854. 
Ooheobofau.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814),  163,  1837. 
0-ohe-ttb-e-faxi.— Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  84.  Ooheubo- 
fan.— Hawkins  (1813)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  pp.  cit., 
854.  Odshi-apdfa.— Oatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i, 
189. 1884  ( •  in  the  hickory  grove' ) .  petit  Taleeey.— 
Milfort,  M6moire,  27,  1802.  Taby.— Ctoxe,  Caro- 
lana,  map,  1741  ( misprint ) .  Tahse.— Jeflerys,  Am. 
Atlas,  map,  7,  1776  (probably  identical).  Talas- 
•ee.— Lincoln  (1789)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  op.  cit.,  79. 
TaU.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1539)  In  HakluytSoc.  Pub., 
IX,  67, 1851  (same?;  mentioned  also  asanid.  In  Ten- 
nessee r. ,  by  Ck>xe,  Carolana,  14, 1741 ) .  Taliciee.  — 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  313, 1723.  Talis.— Senex,  map,  1710. 
Talise.— Oarcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Fla.,  144,  1723. 
Taliseet.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map.  1741.  Talisi.— 
Barcia.  op.  cit.,  830.  Talisse.— Gentl.  of  Elvas 
quoted  by  Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Florida.  682. 1881. 
Tallahassee. — Dn '     —    -    •     . .    .  .-  .. 


[>rake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  4. 45, 1848  (i  m. 
from  McGIllIyray's  house).  Tallasee.— Lincoln 
(1789)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  op.  cit,  72.  TallaMie.— 
Robin,  Voy. .  i.  map,  1807.  Tallesees.  —Woodward, 
Reminis.,  8,  1859.  Tallesseei.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat. 
(1797),  68, 1837.  Tallise.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in 
French.  Hist  Coll.  La.,  li.  154,  1850.  Talliset.— 
Coxe,  C^olana,  24,  1741.  Taly.— Morse,  N.  Am., 
254.  1776.  Thase.— Gussefeld,  map  U.  S.,  1784. 
YiUage  des  Koyers.— MUfort.  M^molre,  27,  1802 
(French  form:  noyera  -«■  *  hickory' ) . 

TalMtehatehi  ( *  Talasse  creek ' ) .  A  set- 
tlement of  one  or  more  towns  of  the 
Upper  Creeks  on  Coosa  r.,  n.  e.  Ala., 
per  naps  in  Calhoun  co.  Col.  Coffee  de- 
feated a  body  of  Creek  warriors  there 
Nov.  3,  1813.  In  1832  it  had  79  heads  of 
families.  (a.  s.  g.) 

Tallahasse.— Drake,  Bk.  of  Inds.,  bk.  4,  55. 56, 1848. 
Tal-la-se  hatoh-ee.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tnbes,  iv, 
578,1854.  Tallasflohassee.— Robin.  Voy.,  II,  map, 
1807.  Tallesee  Hateha.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat  (1827), 
420,1837.  TaUushatohee.— Drake,op.cit,60.  Tai- 
losthatohes.- Drake,  Ind.  Chron..  198, 1836. 

Talatni.  An  unidentified  Miwok  divi- 
sion, or  probably  only  a  villa^  site,  men- 
tioned by  Hale,  on  the  authority  of  Dana, 
as  living  on  Kassimar.,  Cal.  The  Kas- 
sima  is  doubtless  the  Cosumnes. 

Talantui.— Gibbs  In  Hist.  Mag.,  1st  s.,  vn.  123, 1863. 
Talatui.— Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  630, 1846. 

Talawipiki.  The  Lightning  clan  of  the 
Patki  (Cloud,  or  Water-house)  phratry  of 
the  Hopi. 

Talawipikiwinwii.— Fewkes  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
583,1901  (ufiTlwHl-'clan').  Ta'-U-wi-pi-ki  wiin- 
wfl.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vil,  402,  1894. 

Talaxano.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  In^  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Talc.    See  Steatite. 

Talhanio.  A  village  of  Praying  Indians 
in  1659  on  Nantucket  id.,  Mass. — Cotton 
(1659)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  i, 
204,  1806. 

Taliepatana  (perhaps  Choctaw:  *  cleft 
in  the  rock.' — Halbert).  A  former  town 
in  w.  Alabama  or  e.  Mississippi,  between 


the  territory  of  the  Mauvila  and  Chicka- 
saw tribes;  reached  by  De  Soto  Nov.  18, 
1540,  from  the  province  of  Pafallaya, 
through  deserted  tracts. 
Taliepataua.— Halbert  In  Trans.  Ala.  Hist  Soc., 
ni.  70, 1899.  TaUepaUva.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1667) 
in  French,  Hist.  Ck)U.  La.,  ii,  160, 1850. 

Talimaohasi  ('new  town^.  A  former 
settlement,  probably  of  the  Upper  Creeks, 
on  Coosa  r.,  in  Tallad^  or  Coosa  co., 
Ala.  According  to  Ranjel  (Oviedo,  Hist. 
Gen.,  I,  lib.  xvii,  565,  1851)  De  Soto 
reached  this  town  the  same  day  he  left 
CJo9a(Ku8a)  in  1540.  There  is  a  Creek 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Oklahoma. 
Talimaohosy.— Oviedo  misquoted  by  Bourne. 
Narr.  De  Soto.  ii.  113, 1904.  Talimuohosy.— Oviedo, 
op.  cit.  TalUmaohase.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  In 
French,  Hist. Coll.  La.,  11,153,1850.  Talmotohasi.— 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186, 1888  (in  Okla- 
homa). 

Talimaohasi.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  and  subordinate  settlement  of  Oak- 
fuskee,  on  the  w.  side  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  4 
m.  above  Niuyaka  and  35  or  40  m.  above 
Tukabatchi,  probably  in  Randolph  co., 
Ala.  Prior  to  1797  it  was  known  as  Tuka- 
batchi Tallahassee  ('Tukabatchi  old 
town ' ) ;  from  or  shortly  after  that  year 
it  was  known  as  Talimuchasi,  or  New- 
town. In  1832  it  contained  48  heads  of 
families.  Cf.  Telmocresses, 
TdOia  mutohaai.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  l, 
145, 1884.  Tallmaohusse.— Devereux  In  H.  R.  Doc. 
274,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  8,  1838.  Tal-lo-waa  ma- 
ohos-see.— Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch,  46, 1848.  Tal- 
maohaesa.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425,  24th  Cong^  1st 
sess.,  227,  1836.  Talmaohnsee.- Iverson  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  274.  op.  cit.,  12.  TalmaohvuMm.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
425,  op.  cit.,  270.  Talmaohossa.— Wyse  (1886)  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  274,  op.  cit.,  63.  Talmaobussee.— Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  425,  op.  cit.,  218.  Tookaubatohe  tal-lau- 
has-SM.— Hawkins,  op.  cit.  Tookabatohee  Tm- 
hAssa.— Swan  (1791)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  V,  262, 1855. 

TalinohL  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan)  tribe 
formerly  living  in  s.  central  California, 
between  BVesno  and  San  Joaquin  rs.  They 
joined  in  two  land  cessions  to  the  United 
States  by  treaty  of  April  29,  1851,  under 
the  name  Tall-in-chee,  and  by  treaty  of 
May  13,  1851,  under  the  name  Toeneche. 
They  were  then  placed  on  a  reserve  be- 
tween Chowchilla  and  Kaweah  rs. 
Dalinohi.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1906  (own  name). 
Lai  Linoh6S.-Tnd.  AfT.  Rep..  219,  1861.  SaUen- 
ohes— Ind.  Aflf. Rep.  1856, 252, 1857.  Tai-lin-ohes.— 
McKee,  Ibid.,  223,  1851.  Talinohes.- Barbour 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  61, 
1853.  Tallenohes.— Lewis  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857. 
399,  1858.  Tall-in-chee.— Royce  In  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  782, 1899.  Tal-lin-ches.— McKee  (1851)  In 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  75.  1858. 
Talluohes.— Henley  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  512,  1854. 
To-e-ne-ohe.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  782, 
1899.  To-e-ne-ohes.- Barbour  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4.  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  254,  1853.  ToUin- 
ohes.— Johnston '(1851)  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  82d 
Cong.,  Istsess.,  22, 1852. 

Talio.  The  name,  according  to  Boas,  of 
4  Bellacoolajtowns  (Koapk,  Nuiku,  Aseik, 
and  Talio)  at  the  head  of  S.  Bentinck 
Arm,  Brit.  Col.  The  people  of  these 
towns,  ortheTali6mh,  were  divided  into 
4  gentes— Hamtsit,  lalostimot,  Spatsatlt, 
and  Tumkoaakyas.  In  1909  they  were 
reported  as  numbering  281  in  two  towns, 
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Kioisquit  and  Bellacoola  (or  Palamey), 
under  the  Northwest  Coast  agency,  the 
town  of  Talio  apparently  having  become 
extinct. 

Tal^omY.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil..  pt.  5. 180, 
1887.  Talioomiih.— Tolmie  and  Daw8on,  Vocabs. 
Brit.Col.,  122B,  1884.  Ta'Uo.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  49, 1900.  Tilio'mH.— Boas  in  7th 
Rep.  N.W. Tribes  Can., 3, 1891.  Tallion.— Can.lnd. 
Atf.,  pt.  II,  162,  1901.  TalUom.— Ibid..  1889,  272, 
1890.  Talomey.— Ibid.,  pt.  Ii.  70,  1904.  Taluit*.— 
Brit.  Col.  map.  Ind.  Aff .  Victoria,  1872. 

Taliptehogy.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  in  Alabama,  with  19  heads  of  fami- 
nes in  1832.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
578,  1854. 

Talirpingmiat  ('inhabitants  of  the 
ri^ht  side*).  A  subdivision  of  the  Oko- 
miut  Eskimo,  residing  on  the  w.  shore  of 
Cumberland  sd.  Pop.  86  in  1883.  Their 
villages  are  Umanaktuak,  Idjorituaktuin, 
Nuvajen,  and  Karusuit.  Koukdjuaq  was 
a  former  vilWe. 

TaUrpingmiut.— Boa^  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  426, 1888. 

TeUirpingmiut.— Boas  in  Trans.  Anthr.  8oc.  Wash., 

Ul,  96, 1886. 
Talitman.  See  Fetish ,  Oyaron^  Palladium, 
Talitni.      A    former     Kaiyahkhotana 

village  on  Tlegon  r.,  Alaska. 

Tallily.— Zaf^Oi^kih,  Deso.  Russ.  Poes.  Am.,  map, 

1842.     Ttalitui.— ZuRoskin    quoted    by    Petroff, 

Rep.  on  Alaska,  37. 1884. 

Talking  Sock  (trans,  of  Cherokee  N'Cifir 
y{i/'g<AflwanVs1dy '  rock  that  talks ' ) .  A  for- 
mer Cherokee  settlement  or  settlements 
on  Talking  Rock  cr.,  an  affluent  of  Coosa- 
watee  r.,  n.  Ga.  The  town-house  was 
situated  about  a  mile  above  the  present 
Talking  Rock  station  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
railroad.  The  name  refers,  according  to 
one  informant,  to  an  echo  rock  some- 
where on  the  stream  below  the  present 
railroad  station. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep. 
B.A.E.,  417,  1900. 

"Talks  and  Thonghts."  See  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 

Tallapoolina.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly at  Rancho  Viejo,  Ventura  co. ,  Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mav  4,  1860. 

Tall  Ball  (Hotoa-ga-ihooU).  A  name 
hereditary  among  the  Cheyenne  and 
borne  at  different  periods  by  several  dis- 
tinguished men,  of  whom  the  most  noted 
was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  hostile  Dog 
Soldier  band,  the  principals  in  the  ou£ 
break  of  1868-69.  After  nearly  a  year  of 
savage  raiding  alon^  the  Kansas  border, 
they  were  completely  routed  by  Gen.  E. 
A.  Carr,  with  part  of  the  Fifth  cavalry 
and  a  detachment  of  Pawnee  scouts,  on 
July  11,  1869,  at  Summit  Springs  cr.,  n.  e. 
Colorado,  Tall  Bull  being  among  the  slain. 
See  Cheyenne.  (j.  m.  ) 

Tallnlah  (strictly  "mitUti').  The  name 
of  two  former  Cherokee  settlements,  one, 
ancient,  situated  on  the  upper  part  of 
Tallulah  r.,  in  Rabun  co.,  Ga.;  the  other 
on  Tallulah  cr.  of  Cheowa  r.,  in  Graham 
CO.,  N.  C.  The  word  is  of  uncertain 
etymology.  In  documents  from  the  Lower 
dialect  it  is  spelled  with  an  r.       (j.  m.  ) 


Tamraw.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  i,  688, 
1900  (early  form).  Toruro.— Ibid.  Tulloolah.-^ 
Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887.  Turorw.— Mooney,  op.  eft. 
Torrurar. — Royce,  op.  ci  t. ,  map.  Torruraw.— Moa- 
aon's  map  of  1771  qaoted  by  Royce,  op.  cit. 

Talmamiche  (TaV-ma-mi^-tce).  A  Ta- 
kelma  band  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  235,  1890. 

Taloffa  Ookhase  (taldfa  'town%  ujChati 
Make':  *Lake  town,'  from  its  situation). 
A  former  Seminole  town  about  30  m.  w. 
s.  w.  from  the  upper  part  of  L.  George, 
probably  in  Manon  co.,  Fla. 
TaloilkOckhaM.— Romans, Fla.,280, 1775.  ToloCa.— 
Jefiup  (1837)  in  H.R.Doc.78.  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
108. 1838. 

Talohlafla.    The  Parrot  (Macaw?)  clan 
of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
TaloMafla  tai'na.~M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  S., 
1910  {tai'na^  'people'). 

Talomeoo  (Creek:  talua  'town',  miko 
'chief').  A  former  town  in  the  vicinity 
of  Savannah  r.,  S.  C,  visited  by  De  Soto 
early  in  1540,  and  described  by  GarcilasBO 
de  la  V^( Florida,  130,  1723)  as  con- 
taining 500  well-built  but  abandoned 
houses  and  also  a  very  large  "temple," 
in  which  were  deposited  the  remains  of 
the  caciques,  etc.  It  probably  belonged 
to  the  Chiaha. 

Talon.  A  division  of  the  Ottawa  on 
Manitoulin  id.,  in  L.  Huron,  that  after- 
ward moved  to  Michilimackinac,  Mich., 
on  account  of  Iroquois  hostility.— Lahon- 
tan  (1703)  quoted  m  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX,  176,  note,  1855. 

Talonapin  (Afresh  meat  necklace').  A 
band  of  the  Hunkpapa  Sioux. 
Fresh  meat  neoklaoe  people.— Culbertcon  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1850,  141,  1851.  Ta-lo'-na-pi.— Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  376,  1862.  Talo-na 
p'i».— Doreey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  221, 1897. 

Talotnnne  {Ta-W  tiinni).  A  Takelma 
band  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
235,  1890. 

Talpahoka.  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
a  western  affluent  of  Chickasawhay  r., 
probablv  in  Jasper  co.,  Miss. — Romans, 
Florida,"  329,  1775. 

Talpatqai.  An  Apalachee  town  named 
in  a  letter  from  the  chief  of  the  tribe  to 
the  King  of  Spain  in  1688.— Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  76, 1884. 

Talsanine  (Marge  acorn*).  A  former 
village  of  the  Chastacosta  on  the  n.  side 
of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 

T41-iilii'-m«.~Dor8ey.  MS.  Chaata  Costa  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E..  1884.  Ta'-iun-ma'  lilimi.— Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Follt-lore,  in,  234, 1890. 

Taltathtantade.  An  Athapascan  tribe 
or  band  that  formerly  lived  on  Galice  cr., 
Oreg.  They  were  scattered  in  the  same 
country  as  the  Takelma,  whom  they  had 
probably  overrun.  In  1856  they  were  re- 
moved to  Siletz  res.,  where  18  survived  in 
1877. 

Oaleete  Creek  Indians.— Treaty  of  1854  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treaties,  978, 1873.    Oalioe  Creek.— Ind.  Aff. 
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Bep.,  800, 1877.  0«Umum  OrMlc—Palmer  in  Ind. 
AS.  Rep.  1866,  214,  1867.  01e«te  01e«k.— Eyei^ 
ette.  Tutu  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883.  OrMM 
OtmIu.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep..  494.  1866.  Kd-lia'-kito 
Utoadm.— Doney,  Alsea  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884.  Tal'-tae  idimi.— Dorsey.  Tutu  and  Chaata- 
costa  MS.  Tocabs.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (l^utu,  Cbaflta- 
coeta,  and  Mishikbwutmetunne  name).  Tal'- 
t<lio-tAB  td'-de.— Doreey,  Galice  Cr.  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  £.,  1884  (own  name).  Ta>9l'-tio  ^ibmS.— Dor- 
sey.  Naltunnetunne  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884 
(Naltunnetunne  name). 

Talnaehapkoapopka  ( *  town  where  peas 
are  eaten ' ) .  A  former  Seminole  town  on 
Pease  cr.,  a  short  distance  w.  of  lower  St 
Johns  r . ,  Fla.  A  popka,  in  w.  Orange  co. , 
probably  occupies  its  site. 

Tal-lan-ffue  ohapoo  pop-caa. — Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  25,  1848.  Toloodu»pka.--Qaine8  (1886)  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  78,  25th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  868,  1888. 
Tolop«hopko.— Ibid.,  map,  768-9. 

Talaamikagi.  The  towns  controlled  by 
the  peace  or  white  clans,  forming  one  of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Creek  settle- 
ments. They  were  covemed  by  civil  offi- 
cers only,  and  according  to  earlier  authors 
were  considered  as  places  of  refuge  for 
criminals.  The  followinj^  are  said  to  have 
been  the  peace  towns:  Hitchiti,  Oakfuski 
(and  7  branch  villages),  Kasihta,  Abihka, 
Abikud8hi,Talasse,0kchayi,  Lutchapoga, 
Tusk^ee,  Assilanapi,  and  Wewoka. 
Cf.  Kipaya,  (a.  s.  g.) 

B-taU-wau.— Hawkins  (1779),  Sketch,  52,  1842. 
White  t«wiu. -Ibid. 

Talaathlako  ( *  lai*ge  town ' ) .  A  town  of 
the  Creek  Nation,  on  the  North  Fork,  at 
the  mouth  of  Alabama  cr.,  Okla. — Gat- 
schet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186,  1888. 

Tam..  The  Antelope  clan  of  the  Tigua 
pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
T'am-t'aiiiui.— Luromis  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  348, 1896  (rainm=»' people'). 

Tama.  The  native  name  of  one  of  the 
administrative  functionaries  of  the  Hasl- 
nai.  The  word  was  adopted  by  the 
Spaniards  of  Texas  and  applied  quite 
generally  to  similar  officers  among  other 
Indians.  The  tamas  were  messengers, 
policemen,  and  overseers;  thev  preparea 
materials  for  ceremonies,  ran  from  house 
to  house  calling  people  together  for  festi- 
vals and  meetings,  notified  them  when 
thev  must  help  with  communal  labor, 
and  stood  b^  to  see  that  each  did  his 
part  Speakmg  of  this  last  function,  Jesus 
Marfa  says  of  them:  ** These  are  the  ones 
who  hasten  affairs;  the  lazy  they  whip  on 
the  legs  with  rods"  (Jesus  Miurfa,  Kela- 
ci6n,  MS.,  1691;  E6pinosa,Chr6nicaApos- 
t61ica,  420,  421,  431,  1746).      (h.  e.  b.) 

Tama.    See  Taimah. 

Tamaha  ( *  rising  moose ' ) .  A  noted 
chief  of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  who 
lived  in  the  region  of  Blue  Earth  and 
Mi  He  Lacts  in  Minnesota.  He  was  born 
on  the  site  of  Winona,  Minn.,  about 
1775,  and  in  the  early  part  and  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  was  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  his  tribe.  He  seems  to 
have  maintained  throughout  his  long  life 
an  excellent  reputation  for  honesty.    In 


childhood,  while  at  play,  he  sustained 
the  loss  of  an  eye,  on  which  account  the 
French  nicknamed  him  **Le  Borene,*'  or 
"One  Eye,"  and  the  English  **3ie  One- 
Eyed  Sioux."  In  1806-07  he  met  and 
formed  a  neat  admiration  for  Lieut.  Z.  M. 
Pike,  and  so  constantly  did  he  sing  the 
praises  of  h  is  wh  ite  friend  that  the  Indians, 
with  a  sense  of  humor  worthy  a  modem 
punster,  changed  the  pronunciation  of 
the  last  svilable  of  his  name  from  haw  to 
/lay,  which  made  the  name  signifv  ''pike," 
the  fish.  Because  of  his  attachment  for 
Pike,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 
Sioux  Indian,  with  one  exception,  whose 
sympathies  were  with  the  Americans, 
and  who  did  active  service  for  them 
during  the  War  of  1812.  In  this  crisis, 
when  Joseph  Renville  and  the  old  Little 
Crow  led  their  Sioux  followers  against 
the  United  States  forces,  Tahama  refused 
to  join  them.  At  this  period  he  made 
his  way  to  St  Louis,  and  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  General  Clarke,  then  Indian  Com- 
missioner, he  entered  the  service  of  the 
United  States  as  a  scout  and  messen^r. 
He  returned  in  1814  with  Manuel  Lisa, 
when  the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  confer 
with  the  Missouri  River  Indians,  and, 
parting  with  him  at  the  mouth  of  James 
r.,  carried  dispatches  to  the  Americans 
at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.  Through 
many  privations  and  discouragements 
he  remained  loyal  to  the  United  States 
and  faithfully  periormed  the  duties 
assigned  him.  While  on  one  of  his  tripe 
to  Prairie  du  Chien,  Tamaha  was  im- 
prisoned by  Col.  Robert  Dickson,  an 
Indian  trader,  and  at  that  time  an  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  British,  who,  under 
threat  of  death,  attempted  to  compel 
him  to  divulge  information  relative  to 
the  Americans;  but  Tamaha  would  not 
yield.  After  a  term  of  imprisonment  he 
was  released  and  again  visited  St  Louis 
in  1816.  On  this  visit  he  was  present  at 
the  council  held  by  General  Clarke  with 
the  forty-six  chiefs  from  the  upper  Mis- 
souri, who  had  returned  with  Manuel 
Lisa.  On  this  occasion  General  Clarke 
presented  him  with  a  medal  of  honor 
and  a  captain's  uniform,  and  commis- 
sioned him  chief  of  the  Sioux  nation. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  fine 
physique  and  much  natural  dignity,  and 
an  orator  of  unusual  ability.  One  of  his 
peculiarities  was  to  wear  always  a  stove- 
pipe hat.  Until  his  death,  at  Wabasha, 
Mmn.,  in  April,  1860,  at  the  age  of  85, 
he  was  much  respected,  not  only  by  the 
whites  but  by  his  own  people.  His  name 
is  also  written  Tahama,  Tahamie,  Tam- 
mahaw.  By  the  French  he  was  called 
Orignal  Lev^,  the  translation  of  his  na- 
tive designation,  (d.  R.    c.  T.) 

Tamakwa  (Ta-maf-kwa,  *  beaver*,  lit 
'  wood-cutter  * ) .  A  gens  of  the  Abnaki.  — 
Moi^gan,  Anc  Soc.,  174,  1878. 
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Tamakwapi  ('beaver  man').  A  clan, 
class,  or  division,  probably  of  the  Dela- 
wares,  mentionea  m  the  Walam  01am  in 
contrsidistinction  to  southerners,  wolf- 
men,  hunters,  priests,  and  othere. — Brin- 
ton,  Lenape  Leg.,  187,  1885. 
Beayer-men. -Squler  in  Beach,  Ind.  Mi8ceL»  29, 
1877.    Tunakwapis.— Ibid. 

Tamal.  A  Moouelumnan  or  Miwok 
term,  signifying  *  bay,'  used  by  the  divi- 
sion of  that  family  which  occupied  the 
coast  region  immediately  n.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  and  comprising  the  greater  part 
of  Marin  co.,  Cal.  It  was  applied  by 
them  to  any  bay,  but  particulariv  to  the 
largest  bay  with  which  they  were  nuniliar, 
what  is  now  known  as  Tomales  bay. 
Tomales  is  simply  a  rendition  of  the  orig- 
inal Indian  term  in  a  modified  Spanish 
orthography.  The  name  survives  also  in 
Tomales  pomt  and  the  town  of  Tomales. 
Mt  Tamalpais  is  an  aboriginal  name  and 
comes  from  this  term,  tamal  *bay',  and 
pais  'mountain'.  The  name  Tamal  and 
various  modifications  of  it  were  applied 
to  certain  of  the  neophytes  at  San  Ka^l 
and  Sonoma  missions.  Most  of  these, 
it  is  supposed,  came  from  the  vicinity 
of  Tomales  bay,  6t  at  least  from  w.  of 
the  missions  and  in  the  direction  of  that 
bay.  (s.  A.  B.) 

Tamal.— Chamiiiso  in  Kotsebne,  Voy.,  in,  51, 1821. 
Tamalenoa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner.  Mar.  2, 1860. 
Tamales.— Ibid.  TamaUot.— Ibid..  Mar.  30.  Ta- 
mala.— €hori8,  Voy.  Pitt.,  6, 1822.  Tawmalanoa.— 
Taylor,  op.  clt..  Mar.  80.  Tomales.— Ibid.,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Tamali  (Tamali),  The  name  of  two 
places,  and  probaoly  settlements  there 
situated,  in  tne  Cherokee  country.  One 
was  on  Valley  r.,  a  few  miles  above  Mur- 
phy, about  the  present  Tomatola,  in 
Cherokee  co.,  N.  C.;  the  other  was  on 
Little  Tennessee  r.,  about  Tomotley  ford, 
a  few  miles  above  Tellico  r.,  in  Monroe 
CO.,  Tenn.  The  name  can  not  be  trans- 
lated and  may  be  of  Creek  origin,  as  that 
tribe  had  a  town  of  the  same  name  on 
lower  Chattahoochee  r.  (j.  m.) 

Tamable.— Bartram,  Travels,  872, 1792  (the second 
or  Tennessee  town).  Tama'li— Mooneyin  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  584, 1900.  Ta-m^tah.— Adair,  Am. 
In€k,257.  1776  (possibly  Identical).  Timotiee.— 
Royce  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887.  Tomatly.— 
Doc.  of  17N'>  quoted  by  Royce,  ibid.,  142.  Toma- 
tola.— Mooney,  op.  cit.  Tpmmotley.— Timber- 
lake,  Memoirs,  map,  1766  (on  Little  Tennessee  r.l, 
Tomothle.— Bartram.  Travels,  371. 1792  (the  N.  C. 
town). 

Tamali  {T&mdHi).  A  former  Lower 
Creek  town  on  Chattahoochee  r.,  7  m. 
above  Ocheses,  probably  in  Russell  co., 
Ala. 

T£mi*li.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migrr.  Leff.,  l,  146, 1884. 
TamaUei.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  864.  1822. 
Tom-manlt-Ua.- Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  26, 1848. 

Tamanee,  Tamanend.     See  Tammany. 

Tamanof.  A  term  used  to  designate 
shamanistic  power,  and  applied  in  de- 
scriptions of  the  customs  oi  the  tribes  of 
Or^on,  Washington,  and  British  Colum- 
bia, or  of  the  region  in  which  the  Chinook 


iargon  was  spoken.  The  word  is  derived 
from  Chinook  itlamd^noas,  designat- 
ing "bein^  endowed  with  supematund 
power.' '  The  Indian  word  is  not  equiva- 
lent to  terms  expressing  mi^c  power,  like 
wakanda  of  the  8ionan  tribes,  orenda  of 
the  Iroquois,  naualak  of  the  Kwakiutl. 
In  the  Indian  languages  of  this  region, 
and  particularly  in  Chmook,  the  term  is 
not  applied  to  designate  the  shaman,  but 
in  literar3r  usage  it  has  come  to  mean 
shamanistic  acts  and  all  the  performances 
belonging  to  the  secret  societies  of  the  n. 
Pacific  coast.  Witchcraft  is  often  desig- 
nated as  **  black  tamanos,"  while  the  art 
of  the  shaman  as  a  healer  is  sometimes 
designated  as  "white  tamanos.''  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century  the  word 
passed  out  of  use  among  tlie  Lower  Chi- 
nook, because  a  person  of  a  name  similar 
to  the  word  U/amafnoas  died,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  custom  another  word 
was  substituted.  (f.  b.) 

Tamaqae( 'beaver').  A  famous  Delaware 
chief,  of  the  Unalachtigo  tribe,  commonly 
called  The  Beaver,  or  King  Beaver.  He 
was  a  brother  of  the  no  less  famous  Shiu- 
gass,  who  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
crafty  foeeof  the  settlers  in  w.  Pennsylva- 
nia during  the  years  of  Indian  hostility. 
The  chief  place  of  residence  of  '*  King  Bea- 
ver ' '  was  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  r. ,  at  the 
place  called  Shingis  Town,  and  later  called 
'*The  Beaver's  Town"  (see  Sau^MnL  Tus- 
carawas). He  also  had  a  place  of  residence 
at  Kuskuski,  and  spent  part  of  his  time  at 
Kittanning.  When  the  English  took  pos- 
session of  Ft  Duquesne  he  moved  to  Ohio, 
where  his  village,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tuscarawas  and  Big  Sandy,  was  called 
**  The  Beaver's  Town."  He  was  friendly  to 
the  English  until  after  Braddock's  defeat 
(1755),  when  he  allied  himself  with  the 
French.  When  Post  made  his  journey 
in  1758  to  the. western  Indians,  **King 
Beaver,"  as  he  calls  him,  was  the  chief 
speaker  in  all  the  councils  held  at  Kus- 
kuski. On  Post's  second  mission  to  the 
Ohio,  in  advance  of  Forbes*  expedition 
(Nov.  1758),  he  carried  letters  aadressed 
by  General  Forbes  to  '*  Brethren,  Kings 
Beaver  and  Shingsa"  (Thwaites,  Early 
West  Trav.,  i,  267,  1904).  He  at  that 
time  spoke  of  the  desire  of  the  Indians 
to  resume  their  alliance  with  the  English. 
He  was  present  at  the  council  held  at  Ft 
Pitt  in  tlie  fall  6f  1759  by  Gen.  Stanwix, 
and  also  at  that  held  by  Gen.  Moncton  in 
Aug.  1760  (Rupp,  Hist  West.  Pa.,app., 
139,  1846).  In  1762  Beaver  and  Shingas 
sent  word  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania that  it  was  their  desire  to  remain 
friendly  with  the  English,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  promised  to  deliver  all  the 
white  prisoners  with  the  Indians  at  Ft 
Pitt.  Col.  Burd  and  Josiah  Davenport 
were  appointed  commissioners  to  receive 
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them  (Ck)l.  Rec.  Pa.,  viii,  776,  1852).  At 
the  beginning  of  Pontiac's  conspiracy  he 
was  a  leading  character  in  the  Inaian  raids 
upon  th  e  frontier  settl  emen  ts.  A  fter  Bo- 
quet's  expedition  to  the  Muskingum 
in  1764  he  entered  into  a  half-hearted 
peace  with  the  English.  In  his  later 
years  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries,  and  was  a  zealous 
convert  to  Christianity  before  his  death, 
about  1770.  (o.  p.  d.) 

Tamaroa  (Illinois:  Tamar(/waf  said  to 
mean  *cut  tail,'  or,  lit.,  *he  has  a  cut  tail,' 
probably  referring  to  some  totem ic  ani- 
mal, sucn  as  the  bear  or  the  wildcat;  cog- 
nate w ith  Abnaki  thnaruwL — Gerard ) .  A 
tribe  of  the  Illinois  confederacy.  In  1680 
they  occupied  the  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mississippi  about  the  mouths  of  the 
Illinois  and  Missouri  rs.  They  were  al- 
ways friendly  to  the  French,  who  made 
their  village  a  stopping  place  on  journeys 
between  Canada  and  Louisiana.  Their 
enemieswere  the  Chickasaw,  whoattacked 
them  continually,  and  the  Shawnee.  They 
disappeared  as  a  tribe  before  the  ban- 
ning of  the  1 9th  century.  Hennepin  esti- 
mated them  about  1680  at  200  families. 
Ounaroua.—Keill, Minn.,  173. 1858.  lUhonts.— Hen- 
nepin, New  Discov.,  255,  1698.  HAroa.~La  Salle 
(1679)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  I,  479,  1876.  Marohaai.— 
Hennepin,  op.  eft..  186.  Marota.— La  Salle  (1681) 
in  Margry,  D4c.,  il,  134, 1877.  Tabaroai.— Barcia, 
Ensayo,  247,1723.  Tamaraii.— Ghauvignerle  (1736) 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii.  566, 1863. 
Tamaroas.— La  Tour,  map,  1782  (mi^rint).  Tam- 
aroa.—La  Salle  (1679)  in  Margry,  D4c..  i,  479, 
1875.  Tamarohas.— Taliban  in  Perrot,M6ra.,  221, 
note,  1869.  Tamarois.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  1057,  1855.  Tamarojaa.— 
Iberville  (1700)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  iv,  404,  1880. 
Tamaronat.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  xi,  1848.  Tama- 
rones.— Domenech  Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  444, 1860. 
Tamaronot.—Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6. 161, 
1883.  Tamaroraa.— La  Tour,  map,  1779  (misprint) . 
Tamaroua.— Iberville  (1702)  in  Margry,  Dec,  iv, 
601, 1880.  Tamarouha.— Gravier  (ca.  1700)  in  Shea, 
Early  Voy.,  117,  1861.  Tamarou*.— Perkins  and 
Peck,  Annals  of  the  West,  680, 1850.  Tamawaa.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  79,  1864 
(misprint).  Tamoria.— Vincennestreaty  (1803)  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aflf.,  r,  687. 1832.  Tamoroii,— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ll,  688, 1862.  Tavaroaa.— 
Tonti,  Rel.  de  la  Louisiane,  136,  1720.  Temo- 
raia.— Harrison  (1814)  quoted  by  Drake,  Tecum- 
seh,  160,  1852.  Temonaa.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compend.,  538. 1878.  Tmaroia.— De  Male,  map  (m. 
1706)  In  Neill.  Hist.  Minn.,  1858.  Tomaroaa,— 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  129, 1816. 

Tamaroa.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Tamaroa,  at  or  near  the  site  of  East  St 
Louis,  111.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  French 
mission  about  1 700. 

Tamarox.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Engelhardt, 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Tamasnla  (from  Nahuatl  tamazuliny 
*toad,'  and  the  termination  of  abundance, 
la,  a  corruption  of  tla:  *  place  where  toads 
abound.' — Buelna).  A  former  settlement 
of  the  Guazave  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Sinaloa,  6  m.  n.  of  Chiuo,  about  lat.  25° 
30'',  N.  w.  Sinaloa,  Mex. 


Tamachola.— Buelna,  Peregrinaclon  de  los  Azte- 
cas,  112,  1891  (said  to  have  been  th  •  •  ■  - 
name  at  the  time  of  the  conquest). 


cas,  112,  1891  (said  to  have  been  the  aboriginal 
iquest).  Tamazola. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  332,  1864.    Tamotohala.— 


Buelna,  op.  clt. 

Tamoan.  A  tribe  named  in  1708  in  a 
list  of  those  that  had  been  met  or  heard 
of  N.  of  San  Juan  Bautista  mission  on  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  (Fr.  Isidro  Felix  de 
Espinosa,  Relacion  Compendiosa  of  the 
Rio  Grande  missions,  MS.  in  the  (College 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro).  The  name 
mav  perhaps  be  a  form  of  Tonkawa  or 
of  Tacame.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Tamoeoa.  A  province  or  tribe  on  the 
Carolina  coast,  visited  by  Ay  lion  in  1521, 
at  which  time  it  was  under  a  chief  named 
Datha.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  6,  1723. 

Tamelan  Kyaiyawan  (Tdnielan  K*yai- 
yawan,  'where  tree  boles  stand  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters  * ) .  One  of  the  mythic 
settling  places  of  the  Zuili  tribe  after  the 
emergence  of  its  people  from  the  under- 
world.— Cushing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
390,  1896. 

Tamiohopa  (so  called  because  of  the 
great  quantity  of  common  reed  grass 
which  grows  m  the  lowlands  along  the 
river.— Rudo  Ensayo).  A  former Opata 
village  on  a  plateau  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
upper  Rio  Yaqui,  afew  miles  from  Baserac, 
N.  E.  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  was  inhabited 
until  1758,  when  the  Apache  compelled  its 
abandonment.  It  was  a  visita  oi  Baserac 
mission.  See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iii,  58,  1890;  iv,  522-23,  1892. 
Tamitzopa.— Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1762),  Oniteras 
trans.,  217,  1894. 

Taminy.     See  Tammany, 

Tamiqne.  One  of  the  two  tribes,  the 
other  being  the  Aranama  (Xaraname), 
for  which  mission  Esplritu  Santo  de 
Zdfiiga  was  founded  in  1726,  on  its  re- 
moval from  Lavaca  r.,  near  Matagorda 
bay,  Texas.  The  new  site,  call^  by 
Bustillo  y  Zevallos,  who  moved  the  mis- 
sion, "the  land  of  the  Xaraname,'*  is 
still  marked  by  the  mission  ruins  at  Mis- 
sion Valley,  Victoria  co.,  on  Guadalupe 
r.  (not  on  the  San  Antonio,  as  Bancroft 
and  his  followers  say),  about  35  m.  from 
its  mouth.  From  the  close  association  of 
the  Xaraname  and  the  Tamique  it  is  in- 
ferred that  this  was  the  native  home  of 
the  latter  also  ( Letters  of  Bustillo  y  Ze- 
vallos, June  18, 1726,  and  P^rez  de  Alma- 
zdn,  July  11,  to  the  Viceroy,  MSS.  in 
Archivo  General,  Prov.  Intern.,  ccxxxvi. 
The  letters  just  cited  settle  the  hitherto 
undetermined  point  as  to  the  date  of  the 
removal  of  the  mission.  On  Apr.  15, 
1725,  the  Viceroy  ordered  Capt.  Bustillo 
y  Zevallos,  of  the  presidio  of  Loreto,  to 
confer  with  Governor  Perez  de  Almazdn 
concerning  the  removal  of  Loreto  and  the 
adjacent  mission  to  a  better  site.  The 
conference  took  place  early  in  Apr.  1726, 
when  the  two  officers  together  selected 
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the  new  location.  Before  June  18  Bus- 
tillo  had  dug  there  an  acequia  for  the 
mission,  and  the  padre  from  Espfritu 
Santo  had  established  himself  in  the  new 
post,  planted  crops,  and  begun  to  attract 
the  Indians.  The  presidio  had  not  yet 
been  transferred). 

The  Tamique  are  quite  probably  dis- 
tinct from  the  Tacame,  though  it  has 
been  surmised  that  they  were  identical. 
The  two  were  given  in  1733  as  separate 
tribes  by  Governor  Almazdn,  who  was 
in  a  position  to  know.  Nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  Bonilla  only  the  Tancame 
(Tacame)  were  at  Espfritu  Santo  de  Zufika 
mission  in  1727,  a  tim^  when  the  Ta- 
migue  are  supposed  to  have  been  there. 
This  suggests  the  identity  of  the  two 
tribes.  The  Tamique  and  Xaraname 
spoke  a  language  different  from  that  of 
the  Karankawan  tribes  living  between 
themselves  and  the  coast,  a  fact  that  was 
used  as  an  argument  for  founding  mission 
Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Rosario  as  a  separate 
establishment  for  the  latter  tribes  in  1754 
(see  Bolton  in  Tex.  Hist.  Asso.  Quar., 
x,1907). 

In  1749  Espfritu  Santo  de  Zufiiga  mis- 
sion was  again  removed,  this  time  to  San 
Antonio  r.,  opposite  modern  Goliad,  the 
Tamioue  and  the  Xaraname  going  with 
it.  The  Xaraname  subsequently  gave 
much  trouble  bv  deserting,  but  the  Ta- 
mique do  not  ngure  in  the  accounts  of 
these  difficulties.  It  can  not  be  because 
they  had  become  extinct,  for  a  report 
made  by  the  missionary  in  1794  states 
that  they  were  still  at  the  mission  to  the 
number  of  25  (Fr.  Jos^  de  Aguilar,  quoted 
in  Portillo,  Apuntes  para  la  Hist.  An- 
tigua de  Coahuila  y  Texas,  308,  1880). 
The  building  at  Goliad,  now  popularly 
designated  as  **Aranama  College,"  is 
evidently  one  of  the  presidial  buildings, 
and  not  a  part  of  the  mission,  as  this  was 
across  the  river.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Tamiquii. —Perez  de  AlmazAn.  Autos  sobre  las 
Providencias,  1783,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.,  Piov. 
Intern.,  xxxii. 

Tamkan.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  Lan^ 
dorff  ( Voy.,  ii,  163,  1814)  as  residing  in- 
land from  the  coast  of  California  and  as 
being  at  enmity  with  the  coast  tribes.  It 
possibly  belonged  to  the  Costanoan 
lamily. 

Tammahaw.    See  Tamaha. 

Tammany  (from  Tdmanend,  *the  affa- 
ble.' —  Heckewelder).  The  common 
form  of  the  name  of  a  noted  ancient  Dela- 
ware chief,  written  also  Tamanee,  Tama- 
nen,  Tamanend,  Tamany,  Tamened,  Tam- 
iny,  Temane.  In  the  form  of  Tamanen  his 
name  appears  as  one  of  the  signers  of  a 
deed  to  William  Penn  in  1683  for  lands 
not  far  n.  from  Philadelphia,  within  the 
present  Bucks  co. ,  Pa. 

The  missionary  Heckewelder,  writing 
in  1817,  describes  him  as  the  greatest  and 


best  chief  known  to  Delaware  tribal  tra- 
dition. '*  The  name  of  Tamanend  is  held 
in  the  highest  veneration  among  the  In- 
dians Of  all  the  chiefs  and  great  men 
which  the  Lenape  nation  ever  had,  he 
stands  foremost  on  the  list.  But  although 
many  fabulous  stories  are  circulated  about 
him  among  the  whites,  but  little  of  his 
real  history  is  known.  .  .  .  All  we  know, 
therefore,  of  Tamanend  is  that  he  was  an 
ancient  Delaware  chief,  who  never  had 
his  equal.  He  was  in  the  highest  degree 
endowed  with  wisdom,  virtue,  prudence, 
charity,  affability,  meekness,  hospitality, 
in  short  with  every  good  and  noble  quali- 
fication that  a  human  being  may  possess. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  had  an  inter- 
course with  the  great  and  good  Spirit,  for 
he  was  a  stranger  to  everything  that  was 
bad.  .  .  .  The  fame  of  this  great  man 
extended  even  among  the  whites,  who 
fabricated  numerous  l^ends  respecting 
him,  which  I  never  heard,  however, 
from  the  mouth  of  an  Indian,  and  there- 
fore believe  to  be  fabulous.  In  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  his  enthusiastic  admirers 
dubbed  him  a  saint,  and  he  was  estab- 
lished under  the  name  of  St.  Tammany, 
the  Patron  Saint  of  America.  His  name 
was  inserted  in  some  calendars,  and  his 
festival  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of  May 
in  every  year. '  *  Heckewelder  goes  on  to 
describe  the  celebration,  which  was  con- 
ducted on  Indian  lines,  including  the 
smoking  of  the  calumet,  and  Indian  dances 
in  the  open  air,  and  says  that  similar 
"Tammany  societies"  were  afterward 
organized  m  other  cities.  He  states  also 
that  when  Col.  George  Morgan,  of  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  was  sent  by  Congress  about 
the  year  1776  upon  a  special  mission  to 
the  western  tribes,  the  Delawares  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  name  of  Tamanend 
in  remembrance  of  the  ancient  chief  and 
as  the  greatest  mark  of  respect  that  they 
could  pay  to  Morgan. 

Haines,  however  (Am.  Inds,  658, 1888), 
in  his  chapter  on  the  Order  of  Red  Men, 
quotes  a  contemporary  document  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  Philadelphia 
society,  which  was  probably  the  first 
baring  the  name,  and  is  claimed  as  the 
original  of  the  Red  Men  secret  order,  was 
organized  May  1,  1772,  under  the  title  of 
"Sons  of  King  Tammany,**  with  strongly 
Loyalist  tendency.  It  is  probable  that 
the  "Saint  Tammany"  society  was  a  later 
organization  of  Revolutionary  sympathi- 
zers opposed  to  the  kingly  idea.  Saint 
Tammany  parish.  La.,  preserves  the 
memory.  The  practice  of  organizing 
American  political  and  military  societies 
on  an  Indian  basis  dates  back  to  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  and  was  espe- 
cially in  favor  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolutionary  army,  most  of  whom  were 
frontiersmen  more  or  less  familiar  with 
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Indian  life  and  cnstom.  Of  several  such 
societies  organized  about  the  Revolution- 
ary period  the  only  ones  still  existinc  are 
the  secret  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men 
(q.  v.)  and  the  famous  Tammany  Society, 
originally  established  as  a  patriotic  and 
charitable  organization,  but  now  for  many 
years  best  known  as  the  dominating  fac- 
tor in  the  Democratic  politics  of  New 
York  city.  It  waa  founded  in  1786  by 
William  Mooney ,  a  Revolutionary  veteran 
and  former  leader  of  the  "Sons  of  Lib- 
erty," and  regularly  organized  with  a 
constitution  in  1789  (most  of  the  original 
members  being  Revolutionary  soldiers), 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  **the  inde- 
pendence, the  popular  liberty,  and  the 
federal  union  of  tne  country*,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  the  aristocratic  ele- 
ment, as  represented  by  Hamilton  and 
the  Federalists,  to  make  the  new  govern- 
ment practically  a  monarchy,  with  life 
tenure  for  President  and  Senate  and  a  re- 
stricted property  suffrage.  Its  two  main 
purposes  were  declared  to  be  (1 )  the  per- 
petuity of  republican  institutions,  and  (2) 
the  care  of  Revolutionary  soldiers,  their 
widows  and  orphans,  **andof  others  who 
might  be  proper  objects  of  charity." 
The  society— occasionally  at  first  known 
as  the  Columbian  Order — took  an  Indian 
title  and  formulated  for  itself  a  ritual 
based  upon  supposedly  Indian  custom. 
Thus,  the  name  chosen  was  that  of  the 
traditional  Delaware  chief;  the  meeting 
place  was  called  the  "wigwam";  there 
were  13  "tribes"  or  branches  corre- 
sponding]: to  the  13  original  states,  the 
iJew  York  parent  organization  being  the 
"Eagle  Tribe,"  New  Hami>shire  the 
"Otter  Tribe,"  Delaware  the  "Tiger 
Tribe,"  whence  the  famous  "Tammany 
tiger,"  etc.  The  principal  officer  of 
each  tribe  was  styled  the  "sachem,"  and 
the  head  of  the  whole  organization  was 
designated  the  kitchi  okeemawy  or  grand 
sachem,  which  office  was  held  by  Mooney 
himself  for  more  than  20  years.  Subor- 
dinate officers  also  were  designated  by 
other  Indian  titles,  records  were  kept  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  system  by  moons 
and  seasons,  and  at  the  regular  meetings 
the  members  attended  in  semi-Indian 
costume. 

For  the  first  30  years  of  its  existence, 
until  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  nearly 
the  whole  effort  of  the  society  was  di- 
rected to  securing  and  broadening  the 
foundations  of  the  young  republic,  and  it 
is  possible  that  without  Tammany's  con- 
stant vigilance  the  National  (Jovernment 
could  not  have  survived  the  open  and 
secret  attacks  of  powerful  foes  both  within 
and  without.  In  1790  it  was  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
with  the  Creek  Indians,  by  which  the 
peace  of  the  southern  border  was  secured. 


About  the  same  time  it  took  steps  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Indian  museum,  the 

ferm  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
n  1808  it  collected  and  gave  suitable 
burial  to  the  bones  of  the  Revolutionary 
victims  of  the  prison  ships  at  Wallabout 
bay.  In  the  War  of  1812  it  furnished 
three  generals  to  the  United  States  army, 
and  1,200  men  from  its  own  membership 
for  the  construction  of  defenses  about 
New  York  city.  In  1817  it  brought  back 
from  Canada  and  interred  with  fittins" 
ceremony  the  body  of  Gen.  Richard 
Montgomery,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Que- 
bec. In  1826,  after  years  of  effort,  it  se- 
cured full  manhood  suffrage  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  in  1831  it  procured 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in 
New  York  city.  In  1861  it  raised  from 
its  membership,  equipped,  and  sent  to 
the  front,  under  its  own  Grand  Sachem 
as  colonel,  the  42d  N.  Y.  Infantry  regi- 
ment. The  original  New  York  organiza- 
tion still  survives,  the  other  branches 
having  long  passed  out  of  existence,  but 
of  late  years  it  has  devoted  its  ener^es 
chiefly  to  the  control  of  local  politics. 
Its  central  executive  body  is  known  as 
Tammany  Hall.  Theoretically  the  "So- 
ciety" and  the  "  Hall"  are  two  distinct 
bodies,  the  one  representing  the  social 
and  fraternal  functions,  the  other  the 
political  "machine";  but  as  their  officer- 
ship  is  largely  identical,  their  meetings 
held  in  the  same  "wigwam,"  and  the 
names  similar,  the  distinction  is  of  minor 
importance.  Consult  Heckewelder,  Ind. 
Nations,  1876;  Drake,  Aboriginal  Races 
of  N.  Am.,  1880;  Haines,  Am.  Ind. 
(chapter  on  The  Order  of  Red  Men), 
1888;  Davis,  Tammany  Hall,  in  Munsey's 
Mag.,  Oct.  1900;  Encycl.  Americana,  art. 
Tammany,  1904.  (j.  m.) 

Tammakan.  A  Cholovone  village  s.  of 
lower  San  Joaquin  r. ,  Cal. — Hnart,  Cholo- 
vone MS.,  1880. 

Tampa.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570,  according  to 
Fontaneda  (Memoir  ca,  1575,  Smith 
trans.,  19,  1854).  He  gives  it  first  place 
in  his  list  of  more  than  20  Calusa  villages 
and  describes  it  as  a  large  town. 

Tamaleko  (from  iama%  or  tamalin, 
*  north*).  A  general  term,  which  may 
be  translated  "northerners,"  applied  by 
the  Miwok  of  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada 
region  of  California  to  all  the  people  liv- 
ing to  the  N.  of  themselves.  The  name 
was  applied  not  only  by  the  Miwok  as  a 
whole  to  a  people  of  another  stock  living 
to  the  N.,  but  the  people  of  any  Miwok 
village  employed  it  in  referring  to  the 
people  of  the  same  stock  living  in  the 
region  perhaps  but  a  few  miles  n.  of 
themselves.  Similarly  the  people  living 
in  the  other  cardinal  directions  were 
called,  respectively,  Hisotoko,   *  eastern- 
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ere,*  from  himm,  *east*;  Chnmetoko, 
*80uthemer8,'  from  chumech,  'south'; 
and  Olowitok,  'westerners,'  from  olowin, 

SimbaUkMs.— Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  l,  863,  1874. 
Tamlooklook.— Ibid..  450.  TamolAws.— Powers  in 
Overland  Mo.,  x,  324, 1873.  Ta-mo-le'-ka.— Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  349, 1877.  Tamnleko.— 
8.  A.  Barrett,  infn.  1907  (proper form).  Timbala- 
keea.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  80,  1860. 
Tamlooklook.— Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  450. 

Tan  ( Tan).  The  Sun  clans  of  the  Tewa 
pueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San 
lldefonso,  Tesuque,  and  Nambe,  N. 
Mex.,  and  Hano,  Ariz.  That  of  Nambe 
is  extinct 

Ta>-td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix.  852,  1896 
(San  Joan,  Santa  Clara,  San  lldefonso,  and 
Tesnque  form;  idda  =»  'people').  Taa-td^~ 
Ibid.  (Nambe  form).  Tan.— Fewkes, ibid., vii,  166, 
18W  (Hano  form). 

Tanaea.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  iii,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visited  by  Ayllon, 
probably  on  the  South  Carolina  coast,  in 
1520. 

Tanaoharison.    See  Half  King. 

Tanaka  ( Ta'ndM).  The  Buffalo  clan  of 
the  Caddo. 

Koko'.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1096, 1896 
(-  *  alligator ') .    TinikA.— Ibid. 

Tanakot  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village  of 
52  inhabitants  in  1880  on  the  right  bank 
of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  near  the  mouth  of 
Melozi  r. 

Tahnohkalony.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  898, 
1901  (cited  form).  Tanakkotkaiak.— PetrofT  in 
10th  Census.  Alaska,  map,  1880.  Taiiakot.—Baker, 
op.  cit. 

Tanatqni.  A  Cherokee  town  visited  by 
Juan  Fardo  in  1567.  The  name  may  be 
thesameasT&nftsI'',  or  Tennessee  (q.  v. ). — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  534,  1900. 

Tancao.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  iii,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visited  by  Ayllon, 
probably  on  the  ^uth  Carolina  coast,  in 
1520. 

Tandaqaomno.  A  Chowanoc  (?)  village 
in  1585  at  the  w.  end  of  Albemarle  sd., 
between  the  mouths  of  Chowan  and  Ro- 
anoke rs.,  in  the  present  Bertie  co.,  N.  C. 
Tandaqnomuo.— Lane^s  map,  1585,  in  Hawks,  Hist. 
N.  C,  I,  1H59.  Tantaqvomuok.— Dutch  map,  1621, 
In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  1. 1856. 

Taneako.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687  (Mar- 
gry,  Dec,  III,  409,  1878)  while  he  was 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red  r. 
of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe, 
as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Tanedi  ( TAne^di,  *  people  of  {the  river] 
Tan ' ) .  A  division  of  the  Tlingit  at  Kake, 
Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Raven  phratry 
of  that  tribe.  ( j.  r.  s. ) 

Tanetsakanomanke.  One  of  the  Man- 
dan  bands. 

Good  Knife. —Morgan,  Anc.  Soc. ,  158,  1877.  T&-na- 
tsft'-ka.— Ibid.  Ta-ne-tsa'-ka nu-man'-ke.— Dorsey 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  241, 1897. 

Tangdhantangkaenikashika  ( *  those  who 
became  human  beings  by  the  aid  of  the 
large  wildcat ' ).    A  Quapaw  gens. 


l^tker  gnia.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  229, 
1897.  Tai'd^tai'v^'nilaci'mu— Ibid. 
.  Tangeratta  (taingees,  *half,'  *  middle:' 
cdsahf  *brightish':  *  people  neither  dark 
nor  fair*).  One  of  the  castes  or  classes 
into  which  the  Kutchakulchin  are  di- 
vided, the  others  being  the  Chitsa  and 
the  Natesa.— Kirby  in  Smithson.  Rep, 
1864,  418,  1865;  Hardisty,  ibid.,  1866. 
315,  1872. 

A-tert-Mu— Kirby  in  Hist.  Mag.,  1st  s.,  viu.  167, 
1864.  0ms  de  MiUeu.— Wbymper,  Alaska,  map, 
1868.  Middle  Indians.— Roes,  notes  on  Tinne, 
S.  1.  MS.,  474.  Tain-gees-ak-tsah.— Hardisty, 
op.  cit.  Taitsiok-ILatohia.— Jones  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1866,  823,  1872.  Tangei-at-sa.— Kirby,  ibid.. 
1864,  418,  1865.  Tokaa^osri-Kattokin.— PeUtot, 
Diet.  D^nd-Dindji^,  xx,  1876.  Tenge-rat-sey.^ 
Jones  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866,  326,  1872.  Teag- 
ratsey.— Dall,  Alaska,  196,  1870.  Teng-rat-si.— 
Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  80, 1877.  Tpendji- 
dkeyttset-Kouttokin.— Petitot,  Autour  da  lac  dea 
EBClaves,  861,  1891.  Tpion-Koattckin.— Ibid, 
(•people  of  the  water').  T'tran-iik-kutoh-in.— 
Ross,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.E.,  474  (trans. 
•Big  Black  river  people').  Zeki-tkaka.— Rich- 
ardson. Arct.  £xpea.,i.  898, 1851  (trans. '  people  on 
this  side').  Zi-unka-kutoki.— Ibid,  (trans. 'mid- 
dle people*}.  Zionka-kutshi.— Latham,  Nat. 
Races  Russ.  Emp.,  293, 1854. 

Tangipahoa  ( from  (a«rf«/ii,  *  maize';  apa, 
'stalk,'  *cob';  at  a,  *  to  gather':  'those 
who  gather  maize  stalks  or  cobs.' — 
Wright.  P^nicaut  explains  the  river  name 
Tandgepao  erroneously  as  *  white  wheat 
or  corn ' ) .  An  extinct  tribe,  supposed  to 
be  Muskhogean,  formerly  living  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  and  on  Tangipahoa  r., 
which  flows  s.  into  L.  Pontchartrain,  s.  e. 
La.  Tonti  mentions  this  people  as  resid- 
ing, in  1682,  on  the  Mississippi,  12  leagues 
from  the  Quinipissa  village;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Iberville  (Marpy,  D^c,  iv,  168, 
1880),  the  Bayogoula  informed  him  that 
the  Tangipahoa  had  never  lived  on  the 
Mississippi;  nevertheless  both  statements 
a^ree  in  making  their  town  one  of  the  7 
villages  of  the  Acolapissa.  When  La 
Salle  reached  their  village  he  found  that 
it  had  recently  been  burned,  and  saw  dead 
bodies  lying  on  one  another.  According 
to  the  information  given  Iberville  by  the 
Bayogoula,  the  village  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Huma.  Nothing  definite  is  known 
of  the  language  and  affinities  of  the  tribe, 
but  their  apparent  relations  with  tiie 
Acolapissa  indicate  Muskhogean  affinity. 
Their  village  was  one  of  those  said  to  be- 
long to  the  Acolapissa. 
Taensapaoa.—Bartram,TTaT.,  422, 1791.  Taaokipa- 
koe.— Ellicott  {ca.  1798),  Jour.,  app,,  map,  71, 1808 

i applied  to  river).  Tangeboas.— McKenney  and 
Ian,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  81, 18M.  Tancibac.— Henne- 
pin, New  Discov.,  155. 1698.  Tangibao.— Iberville 
(1698)  in  French,  Hist.  Ck>ll.  La.,  pt.  2,  28.  note, 
1875.  Tangibaoas.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  438,  1856. 
Tangibaoe.— Tonti  (1682)  In  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  1. 63. 1846.  Tan'gipaka'.— Gatsehet  quoted  by 
Boyd,  Lotral  Names,  46.  1885.  Tangipahoa.— La 
Harpe  (m.  1?23)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in,  17. 
1851.  Tangipaoi.— Martin,  Hist.  La.,  i,  101, 1827. 
Taojibao.— La  Salle  in  Margry,  mc,  ll,  198. 1877. 
Tanwpako.— Ellicott  (ca.  1798),  Jour.,  map,  203, 
1803. 

Tangoaaen.    A  village  where  Algonkin 
and  Harons  united  for  protection  against 
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the  Iroquois  in  1646,  perhaps  near  Geor- 
gian bay,  Ont— Jes.  Rel.  1646,  76,  1858. 

Tangyaka.  The  Rainbow  clan  of  the 
Patki  (Cloud,  or  Water-house)  phratryof 
the  Hopi. 

Tanaka  wiawii.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
683,  1901  (tviflivil  ==  ' clan').  Ta-na-kawiin-wil.— 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  402, 1894. 

Tanico.  A  tribe,  or  **  province,"  first 
encountered  by  the  De  ooto  expedition 
in  1542,  apparently  in  n.  w.  Arkansas. 
They  were  met  also  in  the  same  general 
region  by  Joutel  in  1687.  Perhaps  iden- 
tical with  the  Tunica  (q.  v.). 
Oanioons.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  Ill,  72,  75,  1861.  Taaico.— Joutel  (1687)  in 
Margrry,  D^c,  in.  409, 1878.  Taniqao.— Joutel,  op. 
cit.,  410.  Tanquinno.  —  Ibid.,  409.  Toniquas.— 
Mappa  Ind.  Occidentalis,  Nilraberg,  ca.  1740. 

Tanima  ( TdnVma,  *  liver-^ters' ).  A  re- 
cently extinct  division  of  the  Comanche. 
Bi-nJSm-mX.— Butcher  and  Leyendecher,  Ck>man- 
che  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1867  (Comanche 
name).  De-na-vi.— Comanche  and  Kiowa  treaty. 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  O,  39th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  4,  1866. 
De-na-wayi.— Leavenworth  (1868)  in  H.  R.  Misc. 
Doc.  139.  4lKt  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  6,  1870  (or  Lion 
'sic]  Eaters).  Hai-ne-na-une.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
I'ribes,  ii,  128,  1852  (probably  identical;  said  to 
mean  'corn  eaters').  Uon  Eaters.— Leaven- 
worth, op.  cit.  (misprint).  Liyer  Eater  band. — 
Comanche  and  Kiowa  treaty,  op.  cit.  Liyer- 
eaters.—Neighbors  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribea, 
II,  127,  1852.  Tanrma.— Mooney  In  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E..  1045, 1896  (correct  form).  Tiai'ema.— Hoff- 
man in  Proc.  Am.  Philoe.  Soc..  xxiii,  300, 1886. 

Tanintaaei.    An  Assiniboin  band. 
Oena  dee  Oeayee.— Maximilian,  Trav.,  194,  1843 
( '  bone  people ' ).    Tanintaaei.— Ibid. 

Tankiteke.  A  tribe  of  the  Wappinger 
confederacy  formerly  living  in  West- 
chester CO.,  N.  Y.,  and  Fairfield  co., 
Conn.,  back  of  the  coast.  They  were 
sometimes  called  Pachamis,  Pachany, 
etc.,  from  their  chief. 

Baohom'e  country.— D.oc.  of  1659  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  11.  63,  1858.  Paohany.— Waasenaar  (1632) 
quoted  byRuttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  80, 1872. 
Paoliimii.— Brodhead  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  ibid. 
Packamins.— De  Laet  (1633)  in  Jones.  Ind.  Bui., 
6. 1867.   Tankitokee.— Ruttenber,  op.  cit. 

Tanmangile  (Taf'^man-gUe).  A  Kansa 
village  on  Blue  r.,  Kans.,  and  the  band 
that  formerly  lived  there. — J.  O.  Dorsey, 
Kansas  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Tannaoat^.  An  Iroquois  villa^  for- 
merly on  the  N.  shore  of  L.  Ontario,  On- 
tario, Canada. 

Tannaoat^.— Bellin,  map.  1765.  Tonnaout^.- Es- 
nauts  and  Rapilly  map,  1777. 

Taxmghrishon.     See  Half  King. 

Tanninjp^.     See  Skin  and  Skin  dressing, 

Tano  (from  TahdnOy  the  Tigua  form  of 
Than-u-ge^  the  Tano  name  for  them- 
selves ) .  A  former  group  of  Pueblo  tribes 
of  New  Mexico,  whose  name  has  been 
adopted  for  the  family  designation  (see 
Tanoan  Family ) .  In  prehistoric  times,  ac- 
cording to  Bandelier,  the  Tano  formed  the 
southern  group  of  the  Tewa,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  occurring  at  the  ancient 
village  of  Tejeuing^e  Ouiping.  In  the 
early  historical  period  the  Tano  habitat 
was  southward  from  Santa  F^  to  the 
Galisteo  basin,  a  distance  of  about  20  m. 


Coronado  passed  through  the  southern 
part  of  their  territory  in  1541,  Castafleda 
describing  it  as  lying  between  the  Quirix 
(Queres)  province  and  Cicuye  (Pecoe), 
and  as  being  almost  depopulated  on  ac- 
count of  depredations  by  the  Teya,  a  war- 
like tribe  of  the  plains,  16  years  previous- 
ly. Only  3  pueblos  are  mentioned  by 
Castafieda  as  along  their  route — Ximena 
(Galisteo),  a  smsdl,  strong  village;  the 
Pueblo  de  los  Silos,  large,  but  almost  de- 
serted; and  another  farther  eastward, 
abandoned  and  in  ruins.  The  last  men- 
tioned was  probably  the  one  called  Coqnite 
by  Mota  Padilla.  In  addition  to  these, 
however,  there  were  7  other  Tano  pueblos 
in  the  ** snowy  mts.,*'  toward  Santa  F^. 

The  Tano  were  next  visited  by  £spejo, 
who  went  eastward ly  from  the  country 
of  the  Tigua,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pres- 
ent Bemtuillo,  to  the  province  of  the  Ma- 
guas  or  Magrias  (probably  a  misprint  of 
Tagnos,  a  form  of  the  Tigua  name),  in  a 
pine  country  without  running  streams, 
on  the  borders  of  the  buffalo  plams,  where 
he  heard  news  of  the  death  there  of  Fray 
Juan  de  Santa  Marfa  two  years  before. 
As  the  seat  of  this  friar's  missionarv  la- 
bors was  Pecos,  that  i)ueblo  was  evident- 
ly included  by  Espejo  in  his  Maguas  prov- 
ince, to  which  he  attributed  the  grossly 
exaggerated  population  of  40,000,  in  11 
pueblos.  The  accounts  of  Espejo's  jour- 
ney are  unsatisfactory  as  to  directions  and 
distances  traveled,  and  some  of  the  re- 
puted narratives  of  his  expedition  are 
unauthentic.  Bandelier  re^rds  as  the 
Tano  country  Espejo' s  province  of  Hu- 
bates,  with  6  pueblos,  which  he  visited, 
after  returning  from  a  western  tour,  by 
traveling  12  leagues  eastward  from  the 
Queres  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Thence  in  a 
day's  journey  Espejo  found  the  **  Tamos  *' 
in  three  large  villages,  one  of  which  was 
Pecos.  This  variance  in  names  is  doubt- 
less due  to  guides  speaking  different  lan- 
guages. If  the  number  of  (Tano)  villages 
given  by  Castafleda  in  1540  is  correctly 
given  as  10,  and  if  the  number  of  pueblos 
mentioned  by  Espeio  in  1583  as  contained 
in  his  provinces  of  Hubates  and  Tamos 
(7,  excluding  Pecos)  is  also  correct,  then 
it  would  seem  that  the  hostility  of  the 
Teyas  spoken  of  by  Castafleda  in  1540  had 
continued  in  the  interim,  and  that  the 
Tano  had  been  compelled  to  abandon 
three  of  their  settlements.  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  have  been  the  case  if  the 
10  villages  (excluding  Pecos)  in  Espejo's 
province  of  Maguas  is  rightly  given,  as 
the  number  agrees  with  that  oi  CSistafieda 
40  years  before. 

In  1630  Benavides  estimated  the  popu- 
lation of  the  then  existing  5  Tano  towns 
at  4,000,  all  of  whom  had  been  baptized. 
The  tribe  was  almost  entirely  broken  up 
by  the  Pueblo   revolts  of   1680-96,  the 
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Indians  removing  mainly  to  the  Hopi  of 
Arizona  after  1694  and  the  last  tribal 
remnant  in  New  Mexico  dying  from 
smallpox  early  in  the  19th  century  (Ban- 
delierinRitch,  N.  Mex.,201).  TheTano 
language  is  now  spoken  only  by  a  few  na- 
tives settled  in  the  Tewa,  Tigua,  and 
Queres  pueblos  along  the  Rio  Grande, 
particularly  at  Santo  Domingo. 

Following  is  a  list  of  Tano  pueblos  so 
far  as  known :  Ci^nega,  Dyapige,  Galisteo, 
Guika,  Kayepu,  Kipana,  Kuakaa,  Ojana, 
Paako,  Pueblo  Blanco,  Pueblo  Colorado, 
Pueblo  de  los  Silos,  Pueblo  Largo,  Pueblo 
Quemado  (?),  Puerto  (?),  San  Cristobal, 
San  L^zaro,  San  Marcos,  Sempoapi,  Sh6, 
Tuerto,  Tungge,  Tzemantuo,  Tzenatay, 
Uapige. 

Consult  Bandelier  (1)  in  Ritch,  N.  Mex., 
201,  1885;  (2)  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  125 
et  seq.,  1890;  iv,  87  et  seq.,  1892;  (3) 
Gilded  Man,  284,  1893;  Bancroft,  Anz. 
and  N.  Mex.,  1889;  Winship,  Coronado 
Exped.,  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896.  See 
Pueblos f  Tewa.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Otibatet.—Mendozain  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  xv,  251, 
1854  (after EspejoJ588).  HabuU*.— OKilby.  Amer- 
ica, 295,  1671.  HubalM.— Sanson,  L'Am^rique, 
map,  27,  1657.  Hubatei.— Mendo^a,  HIat.  China 
(1586).  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  iii,  464, 1810.    Hubite».— 


Brackinridge,  Early  Span.  Discov.,  19, 1857  (mis- 
lana.- 

34  (nam 

— E8peio(1584)ln  Doc.In6d., 
XV,  156^  1871.    llafua*.— Ibid.,  176  ( identified  with 


Hervas,   Idea   dell' 
1784  (name of  language;  doubt- 


quoting   Hakluyt). 

Univereo,  xvii,  76. 1784  (name of  language:  doubt 

lew  Tano).   lUfriaa.— Espeio  (1584)  in  Doc.  In6d. 
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Tanos  by  Bandelier  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch., 
Ill,  74, 1892).  Puyatye.— Bandelier.  Delight  Mak- 
ers, 442,  1890.  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  92,  1892; 
Gilded  Man,  28t,  1893  (Queres  name).  Tagnoi.— 
Qregg,  Coram.  Prairies,  i,  124,  1844.  Tahanaa.— 
Zarate-Salmeron  {ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  i.  600,  18S2.  Tah£no.— Hodge,  field 
notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Sandia  Tigua  name).  Ta- 
hanoa. — Zarat€  -  Salmeron,  op.  cit  Tami.— Lin- 
schoten,  Descr.  de  rAm^rlque,  map  1, 1638  (prob- 
ably Identical).  Tanoi.-— Benavides,  Memorial, 
22,  1630.  Thaaoi.— Pecos  grant  (1689)  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  1.135,1881.  rhaa-u-ge.— Bandelier, 
ibid.,  IV,  88,  1892  (aboriginal  name).  Tuboant.— 
Ladd,  Story  of  N.  Mex.,  92,  1891.  Tubiana.— Da- 
vis, Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  259,  1869  ("province 
of  the  Tubians,  otherwise  called  Hubates"). 
TuMrani.— Davis,  misquoted  in  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex..  88, 1889.  Tuven.— Hodge,  field  notes, 
B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Tigua  name).  Ubate.— Mota-Pa- 
dilla.  Hist,  de  la  Conquista,  169.  1742.  TTbatM.— 
Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc.  In^d.,  xv,  122,  185,  1871. 
ZabotaJ.— Linschoten,  Descr.  de  I'Am^rique.map 
1,  1638  (probably  identical).  Zabotaoi.-~Blaeu, 
Atlas,  XII,  62, 1667. 

Tanoan  Family.  A  li nguistic  fami ly  con- 
sisting of  the  Tewa,  Tano,  Tigua,  Jeinez, 
and  Piro  groups  of  Pueblo  Indians,  who 
dwell  or  dwelt  in  various  substantial  vil- 
lages on  and  near  the  Rio  Grande  in  New 
Mexico.  Of  the  groups  mentioned  the 
Tano  and  the  Piro  are  extinct  as  tribes, 
and  the  Jemez  includes  the  remnant  of  the 
former  inhabitants  of  Pecos.  Gatschet 
was  of  the  belief  that  the  Tanoan  family 
is  a  remote  branch  of  the  Shoshonean, 
but  thus  far  the  relationship  has  not  been 
definitively  shown.  For  information  re- 
garding the  various  divisions,  see  under 
their  respective  names.    Consult  Powell 


m  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  121, 1891;  Harring- 
ton in  Am.  Anthr.,  xi,  no.  4,  1909.  < 
>Tay-waugh.  — Lane  (1854)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v.  689,  1855  (pueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa 
Clara,  Pojuaque,  Nambe,  "San  II de  Con80."and 
one  Moqui  [Hopi]  pueblo);  Keane  In  Stanford's 
(impend..  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  479,  1878. 
>Tano.— Powell  in  Rock  y  Mountain  Presbyterian, 
Nov.  1878  (includes  Sandia,  T^wa,  San  Ildefonso, 
San  Juan,  Santa  Clara.  Pojoaque.  Namb^,  Tenuque. 
Sinecd,  Jemez,  Taos.  Plcuri).  >Teftta.— Keane. 
in  Stanford's  Compend.,  Cent. and  So.  Am.,  app  , 
479, 1878  (includes  S.  Juan.  Sta.  Clara,  Pojuaque, 
Nambe,  Tesugue.  S.  Ildefonso,  Haro  [Hanoi). 
-Tewan.~Powell  in  Am.  Nat.,  605,  Aug.  1880 
(makes  five  divisions:  1.  Tafio  (Isleta,  Isletanear 
El  Paso,  Sandia);  2.  Taos  (Taos,  Picuni  [Picurisl); 
3.  Jemes  (Jemes);  4.  Tewa  or  Tehua  (San  Ilde- 
fonso, San  Juan,  Pojoaque,  Nambe,  Tesuque, 
Santa  Clara,  and  one  Mokl  [Hopi]  pueblo);  6. 
Piro) .  >E-naf h-magh.— Lane  (1854)  in  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  689,  1855  (includes  Taos,  Vicurls, 
Zesuqua,  Sandia,  Ystete.  and  two  pueblos  near 
El  Paso,  Texas).  Keane  in  Stanfor<r8  Compend., 
Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  479, 1878  (follows  Lane, 
but  identifies  Texan  pueblos  with  Lentii^  and  So- 
corro?) >Pioori.— Keane  in  Stanford's  Compend., 
Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  479. 1878  (or  Enaghmaf  h). 
»8took  of  Rio  Oraado  Pueblos.— Gatschet  in  u.  8. 
Geog.  Surv.  W.  100th  Mer.,  vii,  415,  1879.-Rio 
Orando  Pueblo.— Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist..  258, 
1882. 

Tanom.  A  branch  of  the  Yuki  which 
lived  on  the  e.  side  of  Eel  r.,  about  w. 
of  Round  valley,  central  Cal.  They  were 
neighbors  of  the  Athapascan  Wailaki, 
and  in  their  most  important  ceremony 
resembled  these  rather  than  the  other 
Yuki.  (a.  L.  K. ) 

Tanotenne  ( *  people  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  * ).  A  oandof  theTakulli,  appar- 
ently officially  known  as  the  Ft  George 
band,  under  Babine  and  Upper  Skeena 
agency,  at  the  junction  of  Stuart  and 
Fraserrs.,  Brit.  Col.,  numbering  130  in 
1892, 124  in  1909,  in  the  village  of  Leitli. 
Their  other  village,  Chinlak,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Tsilkotin.  They  have  ex- 
tensive hunting  grounds  e.  of  Fraser  r.  as 
far  as  the  Rocky  and  Caribou  mts. 
Aunghim.— Lennard.  Brit.  Col.,  213, 1862.  Ta-no- 
tenne.— Moriee,  letter,  B.  A.  E..  1890  ('people 
a  short  distance  to  the  north').  Tsatsn^tin.— 
Hale.  Ethnol.and  Philol..202. 1846.  Tsatauotin.— 
McDonald.  Brit.  Col..  126,  1862. 

Tanpaoaazet.  A  tribe  named  in  1780 
by  Cabello,  governor  of  Texas,  as  one  of 
those  living  on  the  coast  between  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Nueces.  It  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  Coahuiltecan  tribes  of  that  re- 
gion known  by  some  other  name  (Ca- 
bello, Rep.  on  Coast  Tribes,  May  28, 1780, 
MS.  in  Bexar  Archives,  cited  by  H.  E. 
Bolton,  inf  n,  1908). 

Tanqaet  (Span.  Los  Tanqaes^  'the tanks,' 
*  water-holes,  *  *  pools ' ) .  A  ruined  pueblo, 
probably  of  the  Tigua,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
near  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.— Loew(  1875) 
in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  338,  1879. 

Tantnoqnask.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608  on  Rappahan- 
nock r.,  in  Richmond  co.,  Va.— -Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Tanunak.  A  Nunivagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage and  Jesuit  mission  near  Q.  Vfmcou- 
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ver,  Nelson  id.,  Alaska.  Pop.  8  in  1880, 
48  in  1890. 

Dununok.— 11th  CenBOs,  Alaska,  110, 1898.  Taau- 
nak.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  64.  1880.— Tnau- 
nuk.— Nelson  in  l8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1899. 

Tanwakanwakaghe.  An  ancient  Osage 
village  at  the  junction  of  Grand  and  Osage 
rs.,  Mo. 

Xa*  w£-k'a»  wa-va-z«.— Doraey,  Osage  MS.  vocab., 
b7a.E.,1883. 

Tanwanehinka  ( '  small  village ' ) .  An  an- 
cient Osage  village  situated  on  Neosho  r., 
Okla.  In  the  year  1860,  when  De  Smet 
visited  the  Osage,  the  village  contained 
300  persons. 

Oawva-Shinka.— De  Smet,  W.  MisB..  865, 1866  ('Uttle 
town').  Little  Town.— Ibid.  Ta"waB  oifi^a.— 
Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883. 

Tanznitania  ( from  Powhatan  tanx, 
'little').  A  tribe  of  the  Manahoac  con- 
federacy, living  in  1608  in  Fauquier  co., 
Va.,  on  the  n.  side  of  upper  Rappahan- 
nock r. 

Tanxsnitania.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  1819. 
Tanxsnitonians.— Strachey  (ca.  1612),  Va.,  104, 
1849.  Tauxaaiat.— Smith,  op.  cit..  134.  Tauzil- 
aaniaas. -Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  129,  1816. 
Tauzitanians.— Jefferson,  Notes.  179, 1801.  Taox- 
■Intania.— Simons  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  186, 1819. 
Tauxontania.  — Ibid . 

Tanyi.  The  Calabash  clans  of  the  Ke- 
resan  pueblos  of  Acoma,  Sia,  San  Felipe, 
and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.  That  of  Acoma 
forms  a  phratry  with  the  Showwiti  (Par- 
rot) and  Hapanyi  (Oak)  clans.  The 
dialectal  variations  in  pronunciation  of 
the  name  are:  Acoma,  Tanyi'-hdnoq**';  Sia 
and  San  Felipe,  Tdnyi-hdno;  Cochiti, 
TAnyi-hdnuch  (Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr., 
IX,  349,  1896).  According  to  Bandelier 
(Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  301,  1890)  the 
Calabash  clan,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  seems  to  represent  what 
might  be  called  the  progressive  element. 
Cf.  Shuwimi. 

Taie,— Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19, 1894 
(Sia  form).  Tanyi  hanutah.— Bandelier,  Delight 
Makers.  2^,  1890. 

Tao.  The  Beaver  gens  of  the  Caddo. — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093, 1896. 

Taoapa.  A  band  of  Mdewakanton  Sioux 
formerly  living  on  Minnesota  r.  in  the 
present  Scott  co.,  Minn.,  and  hunting  be- 
tween it  and  the  Mississippi.  Their  vil- 
lage, generallv  known  as  Shakopee's  Vil- 
la^, or  Little  Six's  Village,  from  the 
chief  of  the  band,  was  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  and  the  cemetery  on  the  oppo- 
site side  in  1835.  See  Shakopee. 
Little  Six.  — Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  282,  1854.  Bha-ka- 
pe«'i  band.— Blackmore  in  Jour.  £thnoI.  Soc. 
Lond.,  I,  318.  1869.  Shakopee.— Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll., Ill, pt.  1,132, 1870.  BhikpL-Long.Exped.St 
Peter's R., 1. 385, 1824  ('Six':  chlef'sname).   Shik- 

gay.— Featherstonhaugh,  Canoe  Voy.,  1.286, 1847. 
hokpay.— Neill.  Hist.  Minn.,  xliv,  1858.  Bhok- 
paydan.— Ibid.,  590  (name  of  the  chief).  Shok- 
pedan.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  v.  156,  note. 


188.5.  Six.- Featherstonhauffh, Canoe  voy.,  i,  286, 

apa.— Lonjf.  Exped.  St.  Peter's  R.,  i,  385, 

The  Six.— Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in.  164, 


1847.    Taoapa.— Lonjf.  Ext 

1824.    The  Six.— Minn.  H 

1874.   Villa»eofBixet.— Featherstonhaugh,  Canoe 

Voy.,  II,  4, 1847.    Xa-kpe-daa.— Neill,  Hist  Minn.. 

144.  note,  1858. 

Taol-naas-hadai    (Tool    na'as   xa^da-i^ 
*  Rainbow-house  people ' ) .   A  subdivision 


of  the  Ao-keawai,  a  Haida  fomilv  belong- 
ing to  the  Raven  clan;  named  from  a 
house.  They  belonged  to  the  Alaskan 
group,  or  Kaigam. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  272,  1906. 

Taos  (Span.  pL  adaptation  of  Tdwih, 
its  Tewa  name).  A  Tigua  pueblo  con- 
sisting of  two  house  groups,  known  as 
North  town  ( Hlauuma)  and  South  town 
(Hlaukwima),  on  both  sides  of  Taos  r., 
an  B.  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
Taos  CO.,  N.  Mex.,  52  m.  h.  b.  of  Santa 
F^.  The  native  name  of  the  pueblo  is 
TCiat^;  of  the  people.  Tafinamu.  The 
pueblo  is  also  called  YafUahaimulmhutulbat 
'Red-willow  place.'  It  was  first  visited 
in  1640  by  Hernando  de  Alvarado,  and  in 
1641  by  Francisco  de  Barrionuevo,  both 
of  Coronado's  army,  who  called  it  Bra- 
ba  (seemingly  a  miscopying  of  Tuata), 
Yuraba,  and  Uraba  (perhaps  intended 
for  the  Pecos  form  Yulata),  as  well  as 
Valladolid,  the  last,  no  doubt,  on  account 
of  some  fancied  resemblance  to  the  Span- 
ish city  of  that  name.  Taos  did  not  then 
stand  m  the  spot  it  occupies  to-day,  but  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  tne  n.  e.,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream  as  now.  One  of 
the  narratives  of  Ck)ronado*s  expedition 
(Rel.  del  Suceso,  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  575, 
1896)  described  the  town,  under  the  name 
Yuraba,  as  having  18  divisions,  each  with 
*' a  situation  as  if  for  two  ground  plots; 
the  houses  are  very  close  together,  and 
have  live  or  six  stones,  three  of  them  with 
mud  walls  and  two  or  three  with  thin 
wooden  walls,  which  become  smaller  as 
they  go  up,  and  each  one  has  its  little 
balcony  outside  of  the  mud  walls,  one 
above  the  other,  all  around,  of  wood.  In 
this  village,  as  it  is  in  the  mountains,  they 
do  not  raise  cotton  nor  breed  fowls  [tur- 
keys] ;  they  wear  the  skins  of  deer  and 
cows  [buffalo]  entirely.  It  is  the  most 
populous  village  of  all  that  country;  we 
estimated  there  were  16,000  persons  in 
it.''  This  estimate  is  certainly  greatly 
exaggerated. 

Taos  was  visited  also  in  1698  by 
Ofiate,  who  applied  to  it  its  first  saint 
name-— San  Miguel.  It  became  the  seat 
of  the  Spanish  mission  of  San  Ger6nimo 
early  in  the  17th  century,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  some  families 
moved  to  the  Jicarillas,  at  a  place  called 
El  Quartelejo,  in  the  present  Scott  co., 
Kans.,  but  were  subsequently  brought 
back  by  Juan  de  Archuleta.  In  the 
Pueblo  revolt  of  1680-92  Taos  took  a  con- 
spicuous part.  It  was  the  central  point 
from  which  Pop6  (q.  v.)  disseminated 
his  doctrine  of  inaependence  from  Spanish 
authority,  and  was  one  of  the  first  ad- 
herents to  this  cause.  On  Aug.  10,  1680, 
the  day  the  outbreak  began,  the  Taos 
warriors  joined  those  of  Picuris  and  the 
Tewa  in  the  murder  of  their  priests,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  colonists  on  which  they 
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could  lav  hands,  and  then  prooeeded  to 
Santa  Fe,  where  they  formed  part  of  the 
3,000  Pueblos  who  laid  siege  to  that  town 
for  5  days,  when  Gov.  Otermin  succeeded 
in  beating  them  off  and  in  banning  his 
retreat  to  El  Paso.  All  the  Pueblos  re- 
mained independent  of  the  Spaniards 
until  1692,  when  Var^  reconquered  the 
province.  On  his  visiting  Taos  in  Octo- 
ber the  Indians  ran  awajr,  but  were  in- 
duced to  return,  professmg  friendship. 
After  several  conflicts  with  the  Tewa  m 
the  following  year  (1693),  Vai^gaa  aeain 
visited  Taos  on  July  3,  finding  it  aban- 
doned, the  Indians  having  taken  refuge 
in  a  near-by  canyon,  after  placing  crosses 
on  their  propertv  to  command  for  it  re- 
spect from  the  Spaniards.  Attempts  to 
negotiate  with  the  natives  proving  a  fail- 
ure, Vargas  sacked  their  village,  taking 
much  com.     Before  the  close  of  1694 


revolt  of  1680  the  population  of  Taos  was 
about  2,000. 

Owing  to  its  situation  on  the  northern 
frontier,  Taos  became  an  important  trad- 
ing rendezvous  for  the  surrounding  tribes, 
and  its  people  also  experienced  several 
disastrous  conflicts  with  the  Ute,  and  in 
1766  with  the  Comanche.  To  these  hos- 
tilities was  doubtless  partly  due  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  once  comparatively  large  pop- 
ulation to  515  in  1910.    See  Faehlos, 

In  1847  occurred  what  is  known  as 
the  Taos  rebellion.  Instigated  by  Mexi- 
cans, whose  ill  feeling  for  the  Americans 
had  been  arouseil  by  the  Mexican  war, 
the  Taos  warriors,  on  Jan.  17,  attacked 
and  cruelly  killed  Gov.  Charles  Bent  and 
other  residents  of  the  near-by  Mexican 
settlement  of  Fernandez  de  Taos,  and, 
joined  by  Mexicans,  murdered  all  but 
one  of  nine  Americans  at  Turley's  mill^l2 


PUEBLO  OF  TA08 


peace  again  reigned,  many  of  the  pueblos 
were  rebuilt,  and  new  missionaries  as- 
signed. But  it  was  not  long  ere  the 
Pueblos  again  became  restless;  on  June  4, 
1696,  another  uprising  of  the  northern 
pueblos,  including  Taos,  took  place,  in 
which  5  missionaries  and  21  other  Span- 
iards were  murdered,  the  Indians  again 
abandoning  their  villages,  seeking  pro- 
tection in  mountain  strongholds.  In 
September  Vargas  attacked  the  Taos  in 
their  fortified  canyon,  and  after  a  siege 
they  were  forced  to  surrender  in  the  fol- 
lowing month.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
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m.  above.  News  of  the  massacre  reach- 
ing Santa  F^,  troops  were  hastened  to  the 
place,  which  they  reached  Feb.  3,  after 
several  skirmishes  on  the  way.  The  In- 
dians and  Mexicans  were  fortified  in  the 
massive  adobe  church,  which  was  can- 
nonaded at  close  range  and  its  walls  at- 
tacked with  axes  until  its  occupants  were 
forced  to  fiee  to  the  near-by  pueblo  and 
thence  toward  the  mountains.  During 
the  fight  150  of  the  insurgents  were  killed, 
about  a  third  of  this  number  in  their  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  the  pueblo.  Fifteen 
others  were  afterward  executed,  and  one 
was  shot  in  attempting  to  escape.    The 
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loes  of  the  Americans  was  7  killed  oat- 
right  and  45  wounded,  some  of  the  latter, 
including  Capt.  Burgwin,  fatally.  Since 
that  time  the  Taos  people  were  entirely 
peaceable  until  May  1910,  when  a  threat- 
ened uprising,  which  had  its  origin  in 
land  encroachment  by  whites,  was  speed- 


ily quelled  on  the  appearance  of  Terri- 
torial troops. 

Members  of  this  tribe  have  probably 
intermarried  extensively  with  the  Ute, 
some  of  whose  customs  they  have  bor- 
rowed. Unlike  the  other  Pueblos  (q.  v. ), 
the  men  wear  their  hair  in  two  lon^  plaits 
hanging  at  the  sides,  and  high  leggings  of 
deerskin.  Their  lands  are  well  watered, 
and  their  livelihood  is  gained  chiefly 
by  agriculture  and  by  hunting  in  the 
a<ljacent  timl)ered  mountains. 

Of  the  mythology  of  the  tribe  little  has 
as  yet  been  recorded.  The  people  assert 
that  when  their  ancestors  first  came  to- 
gether they  s{>oke  a  num!)er  of  languages, 
but  that  the  tongue  of  the  Feather  (Pfia) 
clan  finally  prevailed,  and  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  tribe  to-day. 

The  following  clans  have  been  re- 
corded by  Mrs  M.  C.  Stevenson,  those  with 
an  asterisk  being  extinct:  Tocholimafia 
(Golden  Warbler),  Talohlafia  (Parrot 
[Macaw?]),  Chiu  (Eagle),  Toltu  (Sun), 
Ter-taitatana  (Day  people),  Ilahl  (refer- 
ring to  a  small  shell),  Fialohla  ( Abalone), 
Kangtong  (Corn),  Pachunona  (White 
Shell  Bead),  Ba  (Water),  Kang  (Corn- 
cob), Bachilto(  Red  Shell),  Kahl  (Wolf), 


Bahur  (White  Shell),  Urhlaina  (Green 
Leaf),  Chia  (Stone  Knife),  Bahol(  referring 
to  a  small  animal),  Turatu  ( Elk),  Ba  taina 
tongterlana  ( *  *  Water  people  far  talking'  * ), 
Nam  (Earth),  ♦Towha  (Coyote),  ♦Kaki 
(Raven),  *Pachotu  (Rattlesnake),  *Ton 
(Tree  bole,  )*Poyo(Whippoorwill),*Chiyu 
(Rat),  *Towhayu  (Fighting  (joyote), 
♦Turwillana  (referring  to  a  cylmdrical  fos- 
sil marked  in  rings).  In  addition  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  noted  by  Hodge:  Pfia 
(Feather),  Tu  ( House),  Kua  (Bear),  Pian- 
botinu  (White Mountain),  and  Ahluhl  (of 
undetermined  meaning).  Pfiataikwah- 
laonan,  Kwahlaonan,  and  Hupfokwah- 
laonan  are  said  to  be  divisions  of  a  single 
clan.  (f.  w.  II.) 


^^^^^K  '       l^^^pi  '^               ■ 

YOUNG   WOMAN    OF   TAOS 

Braba.— Ca«*lafleda  (1596)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
611,  525,  1H%.  Brada.— Ca-stafieda  misquoted  by 
Curtis,  Children  of  the  Sun.  121,  1883.  i-Ta-i- 
na-ma.— Miller,  Pueblo  of  Taos,  34.  1898  (=*  wil- 
low people').  Jaos.—H  in  ton,  Handbook  to  Ariz., 
map,  1S78  (misprint).  Koho'hlU.— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E..  1895  (Jicarilla  name).  Red  Wil- 
low Indlaiu.— Arny  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1871.  882, 
1872.     San   Oer6nimo  de   lot  Tahoi.— Vetoncurt 
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(1696)  in  Teatio  Mez.,  lil.  818,  1871.  8i 
Blmo  de  lot  Taot.— Benavides,  Memorial,  37, 1630. 
Ban  Oeroaimo  de  Taoa.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1867,213.1868.  SaaOeronymodeloaThaoa.— Villa- 
Seflor.  Theatro  Am.,  il,  410,  1748.  Bant  MifueL— 
Oflate  (1608)  in  Doc.  Indd.,  xvi.  257, 1871.  8.  Oero- 
nimo  de  lea  Thaoa.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  950, 1736. 
B.  Oarfoimo  Thaoa.— Alcedo,  Die.  Oeog..  v,  115. 
1789.  8.  Hieroaypo.— Blaeu,  Atlas,  xii,  61,  1667. 
8.  J6wne  de  loaTaoa.— Vaugond v, map  Am^rioue, 
1778.  8.  Jeronimo  de  Taoa.— >Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas, 
map  6, 1776.  8.  Jeronimo  de  Toot.— Walcb,  Cbarte 
America,  1805.  8*  Hieroaimo.— De  I'lsle,  carte 
Mex.  et  Floride.  1703.  8*  Jerome.— Kitchin.  map 
N.  A.,  1787.  8».  Jeronimo.— Bowles,  map  Am.,  1784. 
Taeoe.— Buschmann,  Neu-Mexico,  230, 1858  (mis- 

Erint).  Talioa.—Z&rate-Salmer6n(ca.  1629) quoted 
y  Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i,  600,  1882.  Tai-ga- 
tah.^Joayenceau  in  Cath.  Pion.,  i,  no.  9,  12, 
1906.  Taiina.— Ho^  field  notes.  B.  A.  E..  1899 
(native  name  of  aTaoa  man).  Ta&namo.- Ibid, 
(the tribe).  Takhe.— Loew  ( 1875)  in  WheelerSurv. 
Rep.,  VII, 345, 1879("  Indian  name").  Tao.— Dia- 
tumell.  map  M4Jico,  1846.  Taoroa.— Blaeu,  Atlas, 
XII.  61.  1667.  Taoa.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InM.. 
XVI,  109,  306,  1871.  Taoeana.— Poore  in  Donald- 
son. Moqui  Pueblo  Inds..  101,  1893.  Taoaas.— 
Gregg.  Ck>mm.  Prairies,  i,  124, 1844.  Taoaea.— Rux- 
ton,  Adventures.  199,  1848.  Taosy.— Sanson, 
L'Am6rique,  map,  27,  1657.  Taoais.— Blaeu, 
Atlas,  XII,  62. 1667.  Taoaitea.— Davis.  £1  Gringo, 
811.  1857.  Taoay.— Linschoten.  Descr.  de  TAm^- 
rique.  map  1, 1638.  Ta-ui.— Bandelier  in  Revue 
d'Etbn..  203, 1886  (the  term  from  which  the  word 
Taos  was  derived).  Ta-uth.— Gatschet,  Loguna 
MS.  yocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Laguna  name). 
Ta  Wolh.— Curtis,  Am.  Ind^  i,  138,  1907  ('water 
gurgles':  Navaho  name).  Taza.— Powell  in  Am. 
Nat.,  XIV,  605,  Aug.  1880  (Taos  name).  Tay- 
beron.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc  In6d.,  xvi,  257. 1871 
(province  of  Taos,  or).  Te-gat-hft.— Bandelier, 
Gilded  Man.  233,  1893.  Tejaa.— Garc<te  (1775-6), 
Diary.  491.  1900  (probably  identical).  Tejoa.— 
Squier  in  Am.  Rev..  522,  Nov.  1848  (identified  with 
Taos).  Te-nat-ha.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, in,  123,  260,  1890  (aboriginal  name  of  the 
pueblo).  Thaoa.— Freytas,  Peflalosa  Rel.  (1662), 
42,  74. 1882.  Toaa.— Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
5th  s.,  xxvii,  304.  1851  (misprint).  Tons.- Pike. 
Exped.,  app.  to  pt  in,  7,  9,  1810  (misprint). 
Topoliana-koin.— Cushing,  infn,  1884  ('place  of 
Cottonwood  trees':  Zufll  name:  kuin,  locative). 
Toaa.- Arrowsmith.  map  N.  A.,  1795,  ed.  1814. 
Tooae.— Garrard.  Wahtoyah,  131,  1850.  T6wfh.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1899  (Tewa  name  of 

Eueblo).  Tdwimln.- Ibid.  (Sandia  name  of  pue- 
lo).  Toaa.- Mota-Padilla,  Hist.  Nueva  Gallcla. 
515.  1742  (evidently  identical).  T«at£— Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1895  (native  name  of  pue- 
blo). ToopdL- Ibid.  (Picuri»name).  Tuwirat— 
Ibid.  (Isleta  name  of  pueblo).  Uraba.— Jara- 
millo  lea.  1542)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  587.  1896. 
▼alladoUd.— Castafieda  (1596).  ibid.,  511.  1896  (so 
called  by  Spaniards),  wee-ka-nahs.— Joseph  in 
Ist  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  101. 1881  (given  astheir own  tribal 
name).  Taoa.— Pike,  Exped..  map,  1810  (mis- 
print). Ta*hl&haimab'Ah«tt&lba.  —  Hodge,  field 
notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1899  C red-willow  place':  another 
native  name).  TuKta.— Ibid..  1895  (Jemez  and 
Pecos  name  of  pueblo) .  Toraba.— Relacion  del 
Suceso  {ca.  Ibi2)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  575, 1896. 

Tapa  ( *  tortoise ' ) .    A  Yuciii  elan. 
Tab«ft^— Speck.    Yuchi   Inds..   70.    1909.      Tapa 
tabi.— Ga&chet,  Uchee  MS..  71.  B.  A.  E.,  1885  (= 
'turtle  gens'). 

Tapa  ('deer  head').    A  a  Omaha  gens 
of  the  Inshtasanda  division. 
DeerHead.— Dorsey  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  245. 1885. 

fit-da.— Ibid.    Ta-pa-ta1-je.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky 
ts.,  I,  827. 1823. 

Tapanaih  {Tapdnd^sh).  A  small  Sha- 
haptlan  tribe,  speaking  the  Tenino  lan- 
ffuage,  formerly  livine  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Columbia  r.  in  Klickitat  co.,  Wash.,  a 
little  above  Celilo.  They  are  referred  to 
by  Lewis  and  Clark  as  Eneeshur  (q.  v. ). — 
Mooney  in  14tb  Bep.  B.  A.  £.,  740, 1896. 


Tapaniuilae.  A  Chmnashan  village 
formerly  near  Santa  In^  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Gal.  Farmer, 
Oct  18,  188U 

Tapanqae.  A  former  Diegueftorancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal.-— Ortega  (1775) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  254, 1884. 

Tapatwa(* alligator').    Given  by  Gat- 
schet as  a  Yuchi  clan,  but  probably  no 
such  clan  existed  among  this  tribe. 
Tapatwa  tah£.— Gat«cbet,  Uchee  MS..  B.  A.  £.,  70. 

1885  ( =° '  alligator  Kens ' ) . 

Tape  (Ta-pe^).  A  former  village,  pos- 
sibly of  the  Yokuts  (Mariposan),  in  San 
Joa<^uin  valley,  s.  of  San  Juan  Bautista 
mission.  Cal.— Garcia  (ca,  1812)  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  u,  338,  1886. 

Tapeektin.  A  band  of  Indians,  prob- 
ably Salish,  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of 
Medicine  cr..  Wash.,  1854.  Now  either 
extinct  or  known  under  another  name. 
TPeekaia.— Treaty  of  1854  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treatlee. 
561. 1873.    TTeekakin.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  265, 1856. 

Tapi  ( 'salt' ).    Given  by  Gatschet  as  a 
Yuchi  clan,  but  probably  no  such  clan 
existed  among  this  tribe. 
Tapi  tahi.— Gatschet,  Ucbee  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  71, 

1886  («•  salt  gens'). 

Tapishleoha  (* spleen').  An  Oglala 
Sioux  band,  formerly  called  Shkopa 
(*bent'),  the  name  having  been  changed 
on  account  of  a  member  having  eaten 
raw  venison. 

dkopa.— Robin.Mon,  letter  to  Dorsey.  1879.  Split 
Liyen.— Ibid.  Tapieletoa.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  220. 1897.    Tapisle^a,- Ibid. 

Tapitsiama  ( Ta-pU-n^-a-ma ) .  A  pueblo 
of  the  Acoma  people,  which,  according 
to  tradition,  was  inhabited  in  prehistoric 
times  during  the  southwestward  migra- 
tion of  the  tribe  from  the  mythic  Shipapu, 
in  the  indefinite  north.  It  was  the  fifth 
pueblo  traditionally  occupied  by  this 
tribe,  and  its  ruins  may  still  be  traced  on 
a  mesa  4  or  5  in.  n.  e.  of  their  present 
pueblo.  (p.  w.  H.) 

Tapkaohxniat.  A  subdivision  of  the 
Malemiut  Eskimo  whose  chief  village  is 
Taapkuk. 

Tapkaohmiut.- Woolfe  in  11th  Census,  Alaska,  180. 
1893.  Tapkbakgmut— Zagoskin,  Descr.  Russ.  Poss. 
Am.,  1, 78, 1847.  Tup-kng-ameuta.- Hooper,  Cruise 
of  Corwin,  26. 1880. 

Tapo.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
on  the  Noriega  ranch  of  Simi,  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal. 

Ta-ap'-pu.— Henshaw.  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1884.  Tapo.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  24,  1863. 

Tapota.  A  tribe  formerly  living  on 
Yazoo  r.,  Miss.,  of  which  little  beyond 
the  name  is  known.  Iberville  heard 
of  them  in  1699,  when  they  were  said  to 
be  between  the  Ofogoula  and  the  Chak- 
chiuma,  on  Yazoo  r.  Baudry  des  Ix^zi^res 
mentioned  them  in  1802,  under  the  name 
Tapouchas,  as  settled  in  a  tillage  with 
Chakchiuma  and  Ibitoupa  on  upper 
Yazoo  r.,  and  in  fact  they  were  really  the 
most  northerly  Yazoo  tribe.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  l>een  one  of  the  tribes  con 
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federated  with  the  Chickasaw,  and  ac- 
cording to  Le  Page  da  Pratz  spoke  the 
same  language.  They  occupied  25  cabins 
in  1780.  (a.  s.  G.) 

TaoopoMM.— WUliants,  Ter.  Florida,  175,  lg87. 
Tmosm.— McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
80, 1854.  TafKuohac—Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  7, 
1776.  Tapooias.~Keane  in  Stanford,  Ck)mpend., 
587,  1878.  TapoMu— IbervUle  (1699)  in  Maigry, 
D6c,  IV,  180, 1880.  Tapooehaa.— Jefferys.  Pr.  Dom. 
Am.,  185,  map,  1761.  Tapoiiaaa.~Rafinesqae  In 
MarahaU.  Ky.,  i,  introd.,  80,  1824.  TapooMaa.— 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  129, 1816.  TapouMat.— 
Du  Pratz,  La.,  ii.  226, 1758.  TapowMUk—Du'Pratz 
misquoted  by  Schermerhom  (1812)  in  Man,  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  II,  15, 1814. 

Tapouaro.  A  division  of  the  Illinois 
confederacy  in  1681.— La  Salle  (1681)  in 
Margry,  IMc,  ii,  201,  1877. 

Tappan  (of  uncertain  meaning).  A 
tribe  or  band  of  the  Unami  division  of 
the  Delawares,  formerly  occupying  the 
w.  bank  of  Hudson  r.  in  Rockland  co., 
N.  Y.,  and  Bergen  co.,  N.  J.  They  also 
claimed  land  on  Staten  id. 
Tapaaaes.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  VI,  116,  1857 
(from  Tappansee,  the  bey  in  Hudson  r.  named 
by  the  Dutch  from  this  tribe).  Tappaan.— Deed 
of  1667  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv, 


paan.— De  Vries  (1639)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Ino. 
Geog.  Names,  118, 1906.  Tappans.— Map  of  1614  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  i,  1856.  Tapp«n.— Lovelace 
(1669)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
68,  1872.  Tappanaaes.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
VI,  147, 1857  (from  Tappansee).  Tapp«its.~Wa8- 
senaar  (1632)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  op.  cit.,  71. 

Taqwayaam.  A  Ntlakyapamuk  village 
on  Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col.,  below  North  bend; 
pop.  73  in  1901,  when  last  reported. 
Taqwayaom.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt  li.  164,  1901. 
TakaTaum.~IbId..  1898,  801,  1894.  Tkkoiau'm.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Etbnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5,  1899. 
Tknayaiun.— Can.  Ind.  A  IT.  1892, 312. 1893.  Tquay- 
aum.— Ibid.,  230. 1886.  Tqaayum.— Ibid.,  277, 1894. 
Tqwa7aiim.~Ibid.,  1898,  418, 1899. 

Tara9onef.  Mentioned  by  Barcia  (£n- 
sayo,  272,  1723)  as  a  people  in  the  r^on 
of  Texas  where  La  Salle  was  killed. 
Probably  Caddo,  though  Barcia,  by  the 
name  he  gives  them,  seems  to  connect 
them  with  the  Faraon  Apache. 

Taraha.  A  tribe  or  village  mentioned 
by  Douay  in  1687  as  situated  n.  e.  of  the 
Quanoatino,  which  was  really  the  Caddo 
name  of  Red  r.  of  Texas.  This  section 
was  within  the  territory  of  the  southern 
Caddoan  group,  to  which  the  Taraha 
may  possibly  have  belonged. 

Tarahnmare  (Hispanized  form  of  the 
native  name  Raldmari,  of  obscure  mean- 
ing, but  probably  signifying  *  foot-run- 
ners.*— Lumholtz).  Atribeof  thePiman 
family,  occupying  a  territory  extending 
from  about  fat.  26°  to  29°,  between  Ion. 
106°  and  108°  w.,  embracing,  the  head- 
waters of  the  principal  streams  of  south- 
em  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  particularly 
the  Rio  Fuerte,  in  the  Sierra  Madre. 
This  area  is  regarded  by  them  as  the 
middle  of  the  world,  the  belief,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Pueblos,  having  a  like 
origin,  no  doubt,  in  their  early  migra- 
tions from  the  v.  and  b.    They  are  de- 


scribed as  ver}'  primitive,  for  while  they 
readily  accepted  the  teachings  of  the 
Spanish  missionaries,  the  numMr  of  bap- 
tized in  1678  being  given  as  8,300,  they 
were  not  permanently  affected  by  them, 
as  the  Christianized  portion  of  the  tribe 
are  said  to  be  rapidly  relapsing  into  their 
former  aboriginal  condition. 

The  Tarahumare  men  are  vigorous,  of 
medium  size,  having  a  dark  complexion, 
a  scanty  beard,  which  is  plucked  as  soon 
as  it  appears,  but  long,  thick^  black  hair, 
which  is  sometimes  twisted  mto  a  braid 
and  held  in  place  by  a  woolen  or  palm- 
leaf  headband.  They  are  probably  the 
finest  runners  of  all  the  Indian  tribes. 
They  are  said  to  be  able  to  outstrip  any 
horse  in  a  sufficiently  long  race,  having 
been  known  to  cover  more  than  100  m. 
in  a  day.  In  their  foot  races,  in  which 
they  kick  a  ball  before  them,  good  run- 
ners make  40  m.  in  from  6  to  8  hours. 
The  women  also  have  races  in  which  a 
wooden  ball  propelled  by  a  forked  stick, 
or  a  ring  of  twisted  fiber,  kept  in  motion 
by  a  long  curved  stick,  is  employed. 
Tney  formerly  tattooed  the  forehead,  lips, 
and  cheeks  in  various  patterns.  The  prin- 
cipal article  of  dress  of  the  men  is  a  blan- 
ket of  native  weave,  and  a  shirt  belted 
in,  while  the  women  cover  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  with  a  woolen  skirt  only. 
Sandals,  and  sometimes  straw  hats,  are 
worn.  Woman  holds  a  comparatively 
high  place  in  the  family  life.  She  is  con- 
sultea  as  to  bargaining,  but  on  the  whole 
is  recarded  as  inferior  to  the  man.  The 
Tarahumare  generally  live  in  hovels  in 
the  barren  mountains  ^  in  summer  and 
in  caves  in  winter.  Although  they  are 
not  nomadic,  they  remove  their  domes- 
tic animals  according  to  the  seasons  and 
plant  com  in  different  localities.  On 
the  highlands  the  settlements  are  more 
permanent  and  there  the  best  wooden 
houses  are  found,  and  sometimes  ranches 
containing  5  or  6  families;  but  even  in 
the  highlands  a  Tarahumare  never  lives 
all  his  life  in  the  same  house,  for,  if  an 
occupant  dies,  the  dwelling  is  razed.  A 
man  sometimes  moves  his  house  away 
because  the  site  is  a  good  one  for  plant- 
ing com,  the  earth  having  been  enriched 
by  habitation. 

They  subsist  mainly  on  com,  deer, 
squirrels,  iguanas,  mice,  and  rats,  hunt- 
ing game  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  as 
firearms  are  virtually  unknown  among 
them.  Fish  are  obtained  in  large  ouan- 
titles  by  poisoning  the  streams,  by  shoot- 
ing them  with  arrows  tipped  with  cactus 
spines,  and  by  draining  pools  and  captur- 
ing the  fish  in  the  mud.  Maize,  beans, 
chile,  tobacco,  and  potatoes  are  culti- 
vated in  small  garden  patches  formed 
by  rude  stone  walls  constmcted  alons 
the  mountain  slopes  to  retain  the  sou 
washed  from  the  heights;  they  also  raise 
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sheep  and  goats  on  a  small  scale,  but  do 
not  tame  the  tarkey,  the  eagle,  or  other 
birds  or  animals.  Chinaca,  a  jnicy  spe- 
cies of  thistle,  is  highly  relished,  as  are 
also  the  berries  of  tne  madrofia,  and  the 
secretion  of  a  plant  lonse,  which  is 
gathered,  rolled  mto  thick  brown  sticks, 
and  preserved  for  winter  use.  Hunting, 
arrow  making,  tillage,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  rattles  and  rasping  sticks  used  as 
musical  instruments  are  work  of  the  men, 
while  the  women  prepare  the  food  and 
are  the  potters  and  weavers  of  the  tribe. 
Among  other  ceremonials  the  tribe  has 
planting  and  harvest  dances,  and  on  oc- 
casions of  thanksgiving  they  sacrifice 
meat  and  an  intoxicant  prepared  from 
maize.  They  are  said  to  worship  a  num- 
ber of  plants,  among  them  being  the 
peyote,  from  which  a&o  is  manufactured 
an  intoxicating  drink.  Mescal  also  is 
made  and  drunk  by  them.  In  addition 
to  their  celebrated'  foot  races  they  have 
games  similar  to  our  quoits  and  shinny; 
knuckle-bones  are  used  as  dice.  Their 
sreatest  gambling  game,  known  as  quinze 
(Span,  'fifteen*),  is  played  with  4  sticks 
inscribed  with  their  different  values. 
Their  docile  character  contributed  to 
their  reduction  by  the  Spanish  mission- 
aries and  settlers,  notwithstanding  their 
large  number,  which  even  now  reaches 
30,000  and  by  some  is  estimated  at  40,000. 
Besides  the  Tarahumare  proper,  the  tribe 
includes  the  Varohio,  Guazapar,  Pachera, 
and  Tubare.  (See  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  1902.) 

The  names  of  the  settlements  of  the 
Tarahumare  proper  almost  invariably  ter- 
minate in  the  locative  chik,  or  chikiy 
shortened  by  the  Mexicans  to  chi.  They 
are:  Aboreachic,  Achyarachki,  Akachwa, 
Akawiruchic,  Aoreachic,  Ariziochic,  Ba- 
caburiachic,  Baqueachic,  Baquiarichic, 
Basaseachic,  Basigochic,  Bawiranachiki, 
Bichechic,  Bocoyna,  CJajurachic,  CJari- 
chic,  Chahichic,  Chalichiki,  Chichivea- 
chic,  Chueachiki,  Chugita,  Chuhuirari, 
Chuyachic,  CJocomoracnic,  Cusihuiria- 
chic,  Coyachic,  Cusarare,  (jalilali,  Gara- 
bato,  Guachochic,  Guajot-hic,  Guasi- 
gochic,  (Tuazarachic,  Gueguachic,  Gumi- 
sachic,  Humarisa,  Igualali,  Ippo,  Iso- 
ffuichic,  Jicamorachic,  Kawirasanachic, 
Kichye,  Kuchichic,  Kuechic,  Makawi- 
chic,  Mamorachic,  Matachic,  Mategarele, 
Nakarori,  Napuchic,  Nararachic,  Navera^ 
chic^  Nonoava,  Norogachic,  Ohuivo,  Pa- 

Edc,  Pahuirachic,  Panalachic,  Papa- 
in Papigochic,  Rahasalali,  Raiabo, 
rachi,  Rasanachic,  Reechochic,  Re- 
keachic,  Etekorichic,  Rekuvirachi,  Reku- 
wichicj  Reloeoa,  Rerawachic,  Resochiki, 
Retawichic,  Richuchic,  Rocheachic,  8a- 
guarichic,  Sapechichic,  Saweachic,  Te- 
huerichic,  Tejolocachic,  Temechic,  Temo- 
sachic.  Tepachic,  Teporachic,  Tomochic, 
Tonacnic,  Trusiachic,  Turasi,  Uruachic, 


Vachinapuchia  Vaeachachic,  Vahichic, 
Vakasuachiki,  Valebo,  Vasoreachic,  Vaw- 
erachic,  Vechaochic.  Verachic,  Vichara- 
chic,  Wiktoeachki,  Yoquibo. 

In  addition  to  these  the  pueblos  of 
Chinatu  and  Santa  Ana  contained  both 
Tarahumare  and  Tepehuane,  while  Huex- 
otitlan,  Maguina,  Tosanachic,  Tutuaca, 
and  Yepachic  are  inhabited  by  both 
Tepehuane  and  Nevome.  (f.  w.  h.) 
luinuuri.— Lumholts,  lafn,  1894  (own  name). 
Tanthanuni.— OroTCO  v  Berra.  Oeoff.,  58,  1864. 
Tar«httmarM.~Benayiae8,  Memorial,  7,  1680. 
Tarahiuiari.—Lumholtz  in  Mem.  Int.  Ck>ng.  An- 
thr.,  101,  1894.  Taraumar.— Ribas.  Hist.  Trium., 
692,  1646.  Taraamaret.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc 
Hist  Mex.,  4th  a.,  iii, 834, 1857.  TarimarL— Audu- 
bon (1849),  Western  Jour.,  114. 1906.  Taromari.— 
Ibid.,  118.  Tarttararas.— Hardy,  Trav.  in  Mex., 
443.1829.  Tharahomara.— Rivera,  Oiario.  leg.  588, 
1786. 

Taraiohi.  A  Pima  settlement  in  b.  So- 
nora,  Mexico,  lat  29°  2(K,  Ion.  108°  3(K, 
not  far  from  the  Chihuahua  frontier. 
Pop.  96  in  1730,  at  which  date  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  sub-mission  of  Santa 
Rosalia  Onapa. 

Anaeles  Taraiehi—Rivera  (1780)  cited  by  Baa- 
croft.  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  514, 1884. 

Tarmiehi.  A  pueblo  occupied  by  the 
Hizo  division  of  the  Varohio,  in  Chinipas 
valley,  lat.  27°  JUK,  w.  Chihuahua^  Mexico. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  mission  ot  Nuestra 
Seflora  de  Guadalupe. 

Vaefttra  Beaora  d«  Ouadalape  d«  Voracios.— Orozoo 
y  Berra,  Geog.,  824, 1864.   Taraiohi.— Ibid. 

Tarapin.    See  Terrapin. 

Tarbogan.    See  Toboggan, 

Tareqaano.  An  unidentified  tribe  repre- 
sented in  considerable  numbers  at  the 
Camargo  mission,  on  the  Rio  Grande  in 
Mexico,  between  1757  and  1800  (Cuervo, 
Revista,  1757,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.; 
Baptismal  records  in  the  church  at  Ca- 
margo, cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  inf'n, 
1907).  • 
Tarafoano.— Cuervo,  op.  cit.,  1757. 

Tareqae.  A  large  village  of  straw 
houses  in  1541,  apparently  in  the  Qui- 
vira  region  and  probably  occupied  by 
the  Wichita,  at  that  time  hving  evidently 
in  B.  Kansas. 

Taraoari.— Preytas,  Pefialosa,  28, 58, 1882  (given  as 
the  chief  city  of  Quivira).  Tareqae. — Coronado 
(1541)  in  Doc.  In^d.,  xiv,  327,  im.  Toxeqne.— 
Coronado  (1541)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  i,  158, 
1867. 

Tares.  The  ''tribe''  among  whom  the 
mission  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  was  founded 
at  a  site  called  Thamien  ( Engelhard t. 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  324,  1897).  The  word  is, 
however,  only  the  term  for  *man,'  not  a 
tribal  name. 

Targheliiehetanne  ( '  people  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  stream ' ).  A  former  village  of 
the  Tututni  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Greg. 

Ta-rxe'-ll  i-toe'  ^finny.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in,  288, 1890.  Ta-rxi'-U  i-to«t'  »<hm»'.— Ibid. 
(Naltnnnetunne  name). 

Targhinaatan.  A  former  village  of  the 
Tolowa  on  ^e  Pacific  coast  n.  of  Orescent, 
Cal. 
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T*-rzi>'-*A-ft'-td]L— DoTsey  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
ni.  286, 1890. 

Targhntthotnnne  ( *  people  on  the  prairie 
sloping  gently  to  the  river*).  A  former 
Tututni  village  near  the  coast  in  Oregon. 
T'»'-a-tV'  »<iim«.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
ui,  233,  1890  (Naltunnetunne  name).  Ta'-rxdt- 
f^^dnnt.— Ibid. 

Tarhe  (* crane*).  A  noted  Wyandot 
chief  of  tne  Porcupine  clan,  bom  at  De- 
troit in  1742,  died  at  Granetown,  near 
Upper  Sandusky,  Wyandot  co.,  Ohio,  in 
Nov.  1818.  He  was  called  Le  Chef  Grue, 
or  Monsieur  Grue,  by  the  French;  the 
English  knew  him  as  Crane.  When  in 
his  prime  Tarhe  was  a  lithe,  wiry  man, 
capable  of  great  endurance.  He  fought 
atToint  Pleasant  on  the  Kanawha  under 
Cornstalk  in  1774,  and  it  is  said  that,  of 
the  thirteen  chiefs  who  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Maumee  Bapids,  or  Fallen 
Timbers,  in  1794,  when  the  Indians  met 
with  such  disastrous  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Wayne,  Tarhe  was  the  only  one  to  es- 
cape, and  he  was  badly  wounded  in  the 
arm.  Largely  through  his  influence,  and 
in  the  face  of  great  opposition,  the  treaty 
of  Greenville  m  1795  was  made  jyossible, 
and  he  ever  after  held  its  provisions  in- 
violate, even  to  opposing  Tecumseh's 
war  policy  from  1808  until  the  War  of 
1812.  He  remained  faithful  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause  during  this  conflict,  and,  al- 
though more  than  70  years  of  age, 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  warriors 
through  the  whole  of  Gen.  Harrison's 
campaign  into  Canada,  and  participated 
in  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Oct.  5,  1813, 
in  w hich  Tecumseh  was  slain.  From  the 
close  of  the  war  until  his  death  in  1818, 
Tarhe  became  well  known  to  the  settlers 
in  central  Ohio,  **many  of  whom  were 
honored  by  his  friendship  and  benefited 
by  his  influence."  Harrison  described 
him  in  1814  as  a  **  venerable,  intelligent, 
and  upright  man,"  and  at  another  time, 
while  speaking  highly  of  several  impor- 
tantchiefs  with  whom  he  had  been  largely 
in  contact,  he  designated  Chief  Crane  as 
the  noblest  of  them  all.  He  was  chief 
priest  of  his  tribe,  and  as  such  was  the 
keeper  of  the  calumet  which  bound  the 
tribes  n.  of  the  Ohio  in  a  confederation 
for  mutual  benefit  and  protection.  After 
his  death  a  mourning  council  was  held  at 
Upper  Sandusky,  attended  by  represent- 
atives of  all  the  tribes  of  Ohio,  the  Del- 
awares  of  Indiana,  and  the  Seneca  of 
New  York,  among  the  noted  chiefs 
present  being  Red  Jacket.  The  exact 
place  of  his  burial  is  unknown.  See  Tay- 
lor in  Ohio  Arch,  and  Hist.  Quar.,  ix,  no. 
1,  3,  1900. 

Tarkepsi  (7Hr-;fc^-«).  One  of  the 
Chumashan  villages  formerly  near  Santa 
In^s  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal. — 
Henshaw,  Santa  In^s  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
£.,  1884. 


Taronas-liadai  {Td'^ro  nas  :hacPd\ 
'copper  house  people' ).  Given  bv  Boas 
{5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  27,'  1889) 
as  the  name  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Yaka- 
lanas,  a  Haida  fomily  of  the  Raven  clan 
in  Alaska.  It  in  reality  refers  only  to  a 
house  name,  td^f/o  naasj  belonging  to  that 
fomily. 

Tarpon.  A  name,  variously  spelled, 
for  a  game-fish  (Megalops  cUumticus)  of 
the  warmer  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
which  has  extended  to  an  East  Indian 
species.  The  name,  which  does  not  be- 
long to  any  lndian«language  of  the  United 
States,  although  the  contrary  has  been 
inferred,  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
Ligon's  History  of  Barbadoes  (1673),  and 
is  well  known  in  some  of  its  forms  in 
Guiana  and  Central  America,    (w.  b.  g.  ) 

Tarrypin.    See  Terrapin. 

Tarsia.  A  former  settlement  of  r. 
Greenland .  Eskimo  of  the  southern 
group. — Meddelelser  om  Gronland,  xxv, 
28, 1902. 

Tarthem.  A  Salish  band  formerly  under 
Eraser  superintendency,  Brit  Col.— -Can, 
Ind.  Aff.,  79,  1878. 

Tasagi'  •  Band.  One  of  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Wahpekute.  They  had  a  village 
of  550  persons  on  Des  Moines  r.  in  1836. 
Tah  tau  gaa. —Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  612. 
1853.  Tasaffi's  band.— Flandreau  in  Minn.  Hist. 
8oc.CoU.,m,  887, 1880. 

Tasaning.  An  unidentified  tribe,  or 
pK)ssibly  a  band,  named  after  a  chief,  that 
sided  with  the  English  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war. — Doc.  of  1756  quoted  by 
Rupp,  Northampton  Co.,  106,  1845. 

Tasawiks  ( T&saxMs ) .  A  Paloos  village 
on  the  N.  bank  of  Snake  r.,  about  15  m. 
above  its  mouth,  in  s.  e.  Washington. — 
Mooneyin  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  735, 1896. 

Tascalnsa.  A  powerful  chief,  appar- 
ently of  the  ancient  Alibamu  tribe,  who 
commanded  the  Indians  a^nst  the  Span- 
iards of  De  Soto's  army  in  the  battle  of 
Mabila,  Oct.  18,  1540,  described  by  the 
historian  Bancroft  as  probably  the  great- 
est Indian  battle  ever  fought  within  the 
United  States.  The  name  signifies  *■  Black 
Warrior*,  from  Choctaw  and  Alibamu 
tonka  *  warrior,*  lu^a  *  black.'  It  occurs 
also  as  Taszaluza,  Tascalu^  Tastaluca, 
and  Tuscaluca»  and  is  perpetuated  in  Black 
Warrior  r.  and  Tuscaloosa  town,  Ala, 
He  is  described  by  the  historians  of  the 
expedition,  at  his  first  meeting  with  De 
Soto,  as  very  tall  and  strongly  built, 
symmetrical  and  handsome  in  appear- 
ance, with  an  air  of  haughty  dignity, 
seated  upon  a  raised  platform  with  his 
son  beside  him  and  nis  principal  men 
around,  one  of  whom  held  erect  a  sort  of 
banner  of  deerskin  curiously  painted. 
His  head  was  covered  with  a  turban  in  the 
fashion  of  the  Gulf  tribes,  and  over  his 
shoulders  was  thrown  a  feather  mantle 
which  reached  to  his  feet.    He  looked 
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on  with  contempt  at  the  ecjiuestrian  exer- 
cises with  which  the  Spaniards  strove  to 
imi)re6S  him,  and  gave  unwilling  ear  to 
their  demands  for  burden  carriers  and 

gro visions,  but  when  threatened  by  De 
Dto  replied  that  he  would  send  messen- 
gers ahead  to  his  principal  town  of  Ma- 
biia  to  order  all  to  be  prepared.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  he  instructed  the  mes- 
sengers to  call  in  all  the  fighting  men  of 
his  tribe  to  Mabila,  a  stockaded  town 
apparently  on  lower  Alabama  r.,  to  at- 
tack the  Spaniards.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  advance  guard  of  the  Spaniards  they 
unloaded  their  baggage  in  the  public 
square,  the  Indians  being  apparently 
friendly  and  receiving  them  with  a  dance 
of  welcome;  but  while  this  was  going  on 
some  of  the  soldiers  noticed  them  con- 
cealing bundles  of  bows  and  arrows  un- 
der branches  of  trees,  and  on  entering  one 
of  the  houses  the  upper  platforms  near 
the  roof  were  found  filled  with  armed 
warriors.  De  Soto,  on  being  warned,  at 
once  made  preparations  for  defense  and 
sent  for  the  chief,  who  refused  to  come. 
An  attempt  to  seize  him  precipitated  the 
battle,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  at 
first  driven  out  of  the  town,  followed  by 
the  Indians,  who  had  freed  the  Indian 
burden  carriers  of  the  Spaniards  from 
their  chains  and  given  them  bows  and 
arrows  to  use  against  the  white  men.  In 
the  open  country  outside  the  town  the 
Spaniards  were  able  to  use  their  cavalrv, 
and  although  the  Indians  desperately 
opposed  their  naked  bodies,  with  bow 
and  arrow,  to  the  swords,  long  lances,  and 
iron  armor  of  the  Spanish  horsemen  for 
a  whole  day,  the  town  was  at  last  set  on 
fire  and  those  who  were  not  cut  down 
outside  were  driven  back  into  the  flames. 
Men,  women,  and  children  fought,  and 
many  deliberately  committed  suicide 
when  they  saw  that  the  day  was  lost.  Of 
about  580  Spaniards  engaged  some  20 
were  killed  outright,  and  150  wounded, 
despite  their  horses  and  protective  armor, 
besides  which  they  losta  number  of  horses, 
all  their  baggage,  and  some  200  pounds 
of  pearls.  De  Soto  himself  was  wounded 
and  his  nephew  was  among  the  killed. 
The  lowest  estimate  of  the  Indian  loss 
was  2,500  men,  women,'  and  children 
killed.  The  fate  of  Tascalusa  was  never 
known,  but  the  body  of  his  son  was  found 
thrust  through  with  a  lance. 

The  synonymy  following  refers  to  the 
tribe  or  district  of  which  Tascalusa  was 
chief.  (j.  M.) 

Taaealifa.— Wytfliet.  Descrip.  Ptolem.  Augmen- 
tum.  map.  1597.  Toscaluca.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1667) 
In  French,  Hist.Coll.  La.,  ii,  153, 1860.  TaMaluwt.— 
Bledma  (1544),  ibid.,  153.  Tawuluaa.— Coxe. 
Carolana,  24,  1741.  Taatalupa.  — Gentleman  of 
Elvas  in  Span.  Expl.  of  Southern  U.  S.,  186, 1907. 
Taasaluia.— Biedmain  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  i, 
63,  1857.  TraMaluxA.— Vnndera  (1579),  Ibid.,  19. 
Tuaoa  Loom.  —  Woodward,  Reminis..  78.  1859. 
TuBoalaoa.— Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Fla.,  377, 1881. 


Tfttetsi  ( ma'Ufi),    A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  the  extreme  head  of  Hi- 
wassee  r.,  in  Towns  co.,  Ga. 
Tfta'taL— Mooney  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,581,1900. 
TaM6tohie.->Doc.  quoted  by  Mooney,  ibid. 

Tasha.  The  Wolf  clan  of  the  Caddo.— 
Mooney  m  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093, 1896. 

Tashkatte  (Keresan:  'place  of  pot- 
sherds*). A  former  pueolo,  probably 
Keresan,  opposite  Cochiti,  n.  central  N. 
Mex.  According  to  Bandelier  the  village 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  3  rectangular 
houses  and  a  round  tower,  and  the  Tano 
now  of  Santo  Domingo  disclaim  its  former 
occupancy  by  their  people. 
Tash-ntse.— Ritch.  New  Mexico,  166, 1885  (men- 
tioned as  a  Tewa  or  Tano  pueblo) .  Tath-ka-tn.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  179, 1892. 

Tatknahecha  ('gopher').  A  modem 
Oglala  Sioux  band. 

Taenahetoa.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £..  220, 1897.    Taanalitda.— Ibid. 

Tashoshgon.  A  Koyuhkhotana  village 
of  30  people  on  Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska. — 
Zagoskin  quoted  by  Petroff  in  lOth  Census, 
Alaska,  37,  1884. 

Tashnanta.  A  former  vil lage  on  Trinity 
r.,  Cal.,  above  the  mouth  of  South  fork. 
Not  identified. 

Tash-hnan-ta.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III.  139, 1853.  Tash-wau-ta.— McKee  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  194,  1853.  Taoba- 
wan-ta.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282, 1856. 
Wauch-ta.— Gibb6,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1852. 

Tashankeota  ( '  many  horses ' ) .  A  band 
of  the  Sihasapa  under  Crow  Feather 
( Kangh  i wikaya ) ,  with  75  lodges  in  1862. 
Grow,  Feather.— Sen.  £x.  Doc.  90,  22d  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  63, 1832  (given  as  if  the  name  of  two  bands). 
Crow  feather  band.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850, 141. 1851.  Taahunkfe-o-ta.— Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  375, 1862. 

Tasikoyo  {Ta-si^'ko-yo^  from  tasim 
*  north , '  kSyo  *  valley, '  *  flat* ) .  A  former 
Maidu  village  at  Taylors  vil  le,  Plumas  co., 
Cal. 

Ta«ikoyo.~I>ixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVII,  map,  1906.  To-ti'-ko-yo.— Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  282, 1877.  Wsikweyo.— Curtin, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1886. 

Tasis.    A  winter  villa^  of  the  Nootka 
at  the  head  of  Nootka  sd.,  Brit  Col.     ^ 
Tasheea.— Jewitt,  Narr.,  101.1815.  Tasis.— Galiano, 
Relacion,  132. 1802. 

TasiuBak  ( *  similar  to  a  lake ' ).  A  Dan- 
ish trading  post  and  Eskimo  settlement 
in  w.  Greenland,  lat.  73**  2(r.— Meddelel- 
ser  om  (irronland,  viii,  map,  1889. 
Tasnussak.— Science,  xi,  269  1888.  Tesseusak.— 
Kane,  Arct.  Explor.,  ii,  25,  1856.  Tesdeusak.— 
Kane,  ibid.,  l.  426,  1856.  Tesai-XTsak.— Ibid.,  ll, 
map.  Tetsiosak.— Hayes,  Arct.  Boat  Joum.,  map, 
1854. 

Tasins^rtik.  A  village  of  the  Angmag- 
salingmiut  Eskimo  at  the  entrance  of  the 
fjord  of  Angmagsalik,  e.  Greenland,  lat, 
65°  40.^  Pop.  35  in  1884.— Meddelelser 
om  Gronland,  ix,  379,  1889. 

Taskigi  (TaskVgi,  abbreviated  from 
Ta'skigi^yl  or  DaskigVyl).  The  name  of 
two  former  Cherokee  towns:  ( 1 )  on  Little 
Tennessee  r.*  above  the  junction  of  the 
Tellico,  in  Monroe  co.,  Tenn.;  (2)  on  the 
N.  bank  of  Tennessee  r.,  just  below  Chat- 
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tanooga,  Tenn.  A  third  may  have  been 
on  Tuskegee  cr.  of  Little  Tennessee  r., 
near  Robbinsville,  Graham  co.,  N.  C. 
The  name  belonged  originally  to  a  foreign 
tribe  which  was  incorporatea  partly  with 
the  Cherokee  and  partly  with  the  Cfreeke. 
It  would  seem  most  probable  that  thej 
were  of  Muskhogean -affinity,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  the  fact,  as  they 
haye  been  long  extinct,  although  there  is 
still  a  **  white  "  or  peace  town  among  the 
Creeks  in  Oklahoma,  bearing  their  name. 
In  the  townhouse  of  their  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tellico  they  had  an  up- 
right pole,  from  the  top  of  which  hung 
their  protecting  "medicine,"  the  image 
of  a  human  figure  cut  from  a  cedar  log. 
For  this  reason  the  Cherokee  sometimes 
called  the  place  A^Uflnd^'/cta^afl,  '  Hang- 
ing-cedar place.'  Before  the  sale  of  the 
land  in  1819  they  were  so  nearly  extinct 
tiiat  the  Cherokee  had  moved  in  and  oc- 
cupied the  ground.  Thenameisyariously 
written  Teeskege,  Tuscagee,  Tuskegee, 
etc— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  388, 
389,  534,  1900.  Cf.  Tuskege£. 
A'taia&'-k'to'^.— Mooney  op.  cit^511  ('hanging 
cedar  place':  a  Cherokee  name ).  TotkegM. — Tim- 
berlake,  Memoirs,  map,  1765  (just  above  the 
mouth  of  Tellico).  Tuskege.— Bartram,Trav.,  S72, 
1792 (synonym oiTaskigi No.  1 ) .  TuMkegee.— Doc. 
of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  144, 
1887. 

Tasquaringa.  A  Tepehuane  pueblo 
about  15  leagues  from  Durango,  Mexico. 
Though  a  few  Mexicans  live  among  them, 
the  inhabitants  are  little  affected  by 
civilization. — Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex., 
I,  469,  1902. 

Tasqni. — Mentioned  by  Juan  de  la  Van- 
dera  (Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  18,  1859) 
as  a  village  yisited  by  Juan  Pardo  in  1557; 
situated  two  days'  journey  from  Tasqui- 
qui,  identified  with  Tusk^ee,  Ala.  It 
was  probably  inhabited  by  the  Creeks. 

Tasqni.  A  former  important  village  of 
the  Tuscarora  of  North  Carolina,  situated 
in  1711  a  day's  journey  from  Cotechna 
on  the  way  to  Ratoway,  which  was  prob- 
ably Nottoway  village.  At  that  time 
Tasqui  was  fortified  with  palisades;  its 
cabins  stood  in  a  circle  withm  the  line  of 
the  palisades,  and  were  neatly  constructed 
of  bark.  Within  the  circle  was  the  as- 
sembly place;  it  was  here  that  the  dele- 
gate of  Gov.  Spots  wood  held  a  conference 
with  the  Tuscarora  chiefs  from  Cotechna 

Xrding  the  freedom  of  De  Graffenried, 
was  held  a  prisoner  by  the  Tusca- 
rora.    See  Pasqui.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
Paaqui— De  Graffenried  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec.,  i,  987, 
1886. 

TasBinong.  A  former  village,  probably 
of  the  Potawatorai,  in  Porter  co.,  Ind., 
near  the  present  town  of  the  same  name.  — 
Hough  in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.,  map,  1883. 

Tastalnea.    See  Tascalusa, 

Tasunmatanne.  A  Chastacosta  village 
in  the  Rogue  r.  countiy,  w.  Oreg. 


Ta'-tun-aa'  ^dnnX.— Doisey  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  234. 1890. 

Taszalusa.     See  Tascalum. 

Tatagaa.  A  tribe,  numbering  231  in 
1862,  mentioned  by  Wentworth  as  on  Ft 
Tejon  res.  in  s.  central  California,  ind 
also  by  Taylor  in  1863  (Cal.  Farmer, 
May  8,  1863)  as  of  uncertain  location. 
They  can  not  be  satisfactorily  identified, 
but  were  a  division  either  of  the  Yokuts, 
the  Chumash,  or  the  Shoshoneans. 
Lacnuuu— Wentworth  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.,  825.1862. 
Tatagiaa.--Ibid. 

Tatankaohesli  ( '  dUng  of  a  buffalo  bull ' ) . 
A  band  of  the  Sans  Arcs  Sioux. 
Tatanka  6esU.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  219, 
1897.    Tatanka-toesU.— Ibid. 

TatapowlB.     A  town  of  the  Wiweakam 
and  Komoyue,  gentes  of  the  Lekwiltok, 
situated  on  Hoskyn  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 
Ta-ta-pow-it.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
sec.  II.  65, 1887. 

Tatarraz.  A  chief  mentioned  by  Go- 
mara(Hist.  Gen.  Indias,  cap.  ccxiii,  1553) 
in  connection  with  Coronado's expedition 
to  Quiyira.  He  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  same  as  the  chief  of  the  province  of 
Harahey,  identified  as  the  Pawnee  coun- 
try, who,  pursuant  to  a  summons  from 
Coronado  while  at  Quivira,  evidently  on 
Kansas  r.,  Kans.,  late  in  tlie  summer  of 
1641,  visited  the  Spaniards  with  200  war- 
riors armed  with  bows  and  *'some  sort 
of  things  on  their  heads,"  seemingly  re- 
ferring to  the  Pawnee  mode  of  hair  dress- 
ing. If  the  two  are  identical,  Tatarrax 
is  described  as  **a  big  Indian  with  large 
body  and  limbs,  ana  well  proportioned 
(Winshipin  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  492,590. 
1896).  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  Quivira  Historical  Society 
atManhattan,  Kans.,  in  thespringof  1905. 
Humboldt  (New  Spain,  ii,  324,  1811), 
probably  from  early  maps,  erroneously 
mentions  Tatarrax  as  a  kingdom  *'on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Teguayo,  near  the 
Rio  del  Agmlar.''  (f.  w.  h.) 

Tateke  ( Td't^qfi .  A  Cow ichan  tribe  on 
Valdes  id.  (the  second  of  the  name),  s.  e. 
of  Vancouver  id.  and  n.  of  Galiano  id., 
Brit.  Col. ;  apparently  identical  with  the 
Lyacksun  of  tne  Canadian  Indian  reports. 
Pop.  80  in  1909. 

Li-iokt-sua.— Can.  Ind.  Aff  ,808, 1879.  lyaoh-Mui.— 
Ibid.,  270, 1889.  Lyaoktum.— Ibid.,  pt.  li,  164, 1901. 
Lyadttun.— Ibid.,  220,  1902.  Ta'teqe.— Boas,  MS.. 
B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Tatemy,  Moses  Fonda  (alias  Tadema, 
Tattema,  Titami,  Totami,  Old  Moses, 
Tundy).  A  famous  Delaware  chief,  in- 
terpreter and  messenger  for  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  born  on  the  B. 
side  of  the  Delaware,  somewhere  near 
Cranberry,  N.  J^  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century.  He  acted  as  an  interpreter 
for  the  English  at  an  early  date,  as  in 
1737  he  was  ffiven  a  tract  of  about  300 
acres  on  Lehientan  cr.  (now  Bushkill  cr.), 
near  Stockertown,  Northampton  co.,  for 
his  various  services  to  the  province.    He 
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was  living  on  this  tract  in  1742.  At  that 
date  he  and  several  other  Delaware  In- 
dians presented  a  petition  to  the  Conncil 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  they  had  embraced  the  Christian 
faith,  and  asked  that  they  be  given  per- 
mission to  live  under  the  laws  ana  be 
f ran  ted  the  rights  of  the  province.  Gov. 
'homas  called  them  before  the  Coandl, 
and  after  examining  them,  decided  that 
they  knew  **  little,  if  anything,"  about 
the  Christian  religion.  He  also  thought 
that  their  reason  K)r  making  this  request 
was  in  order  that  they  might  evade  the 
Iroquois  injunction  to  remove  to  Sha- 
mokin  or  to  Wyoming.  Tatemy  then 
asked  that  he  be  permitted  to  live  on  the 
land  that  had  been  granted  to  him  by 
the  Proprietors  of  the  province.  After 
much  discussion  the  governor  decided  to 
allow  him  to  remain,  if  the  Iroquois  would 

five  their  consent  (Col.  Rec  Pa.,  iv, 
24-625,  1851).  This  action  was  impor- 
tant, in  that  it  shows  the  beginning  of  the 
Iroquois  ascendency  in  the  affairs  of  the 
province.  This  permission  was  given  by 
the  Iroquois,  as  Tatemy  continu^  to  live 
on  his  tract  for  years  afterward — if  not 
until  his  death.  His  house  became  one 
of  the  landmarks  in  the  region,  being 
situated  on  the  trails  leading  into  the 
Minisink  and  near  to  the  Moravian  set- 
tlements at  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem. 
Zinzendorf  and  his  party  stopped  at  his 
house  in  1742.  He  was  baptizea  by  David 
Brainerd,  whom  he  had  served  as  inter- 
preter, on  Julv  21.  1745,  at  the  Indian 
village  of  Sakhauwotung  (q.  v.),  when 
he  received  the  name  of  Moses  Fonda 
Tatemy  (Mem.  Moravian  Church,  27, 
1870) .  At  the  conference  at  Croeswicks, 
at  which  Tedyuskung  (q.  v. )  was  present, 
he  presented  various  papers  giving  him 
the  power  of  attorney  to  dispose  of  vari- 
ous lands  in  New  Jersey  (Arch.  Pa.,  iii, 
344,1853).  From  this  time  he  was  promi- 
nent in  all  the  councils  and  treaties  at 
Philadelphia  and  Easton,  being  associated 
with  Tedyuskung  in  the  attempt  to  win 
back  the  Delawares,  chiefly  tne  Mini- 
sink,  to  friendly  relations  with  the  prov- 
ince. He  served  at  all  these  treaties  as 
an  interpreter,  and  was  sent  on  various 
important  missions  with  Isaac  Still  and 
others.  (The  journal  of  his  mission  to 
Minisink  is  given  in  Arch.  Pa. ,  ii,  504-508, 
1852. )  In  1757,  when  Tedyuskung  and  a 
party  of  more  than  200  Indians  were  on 
their  way  to  the  council  at  Easton  (which 
had  been  brought  about  by  much  trouble ) . 
Tatemy's  son  William,  who  had  strayed 
from  the  party,  was  shot  by  an  Irish 'lad 
(Arch.  Pa.,  iii,  209,  1853;  also  Mem.  Mo- 
ravian Church,  334,  1870).  This  affair 
threatened  to  break  the  peace  negotia- 
tions. The  Delawares  were  much  an- 
gered by  the  outrage  and  threatened  to 


avenge  the  death  of  the  young  man. 
Young  Tatemy  was  taken  to  the  house  of 
a  farmer,  John  Jones,  near  Bethlehem, 
where  he, was  attended  by  Dr  Otto,  who 
reported  the  case  to  Justice  Horsfield  and 
Gov.  Denny  (Arch.  Pa.,  iii,  207, 251, 1853; 
Mem.  Moravian  Church,  336-337,  1870). 
At  the  treaty  at  Easton,  Tedvoskung 
spoke  of  the  aifair  and  demanded  that,  if 
tne  young  man  die,  the  boy  who  shot  him 
be  tried  and  punished,  according  to  law, 
before  a  deputation  of  Indians.  The  gov- 
pernor  replied,  expressing  his  sorrow  to  the 
*  father,  who  was  present,  and  promising 
that  the  crime  should  be  punished  (Col. 
Rec.  Pa.,  VII,  674,  1851).  After  lingering 
a  month  young  Tatemy  died  on  Aug.  1, 
being  attended  in  his  illness  by  the  Mo- 
ravian breth ren.  He  was  buried  at  Beth- 
lehem, near  *  *  the  Crown,  * '  in  the  presence 
of  more  than  200  Indians,  Rev.  Jacob 
Rogers  conducting  the  services.  ( The  ex- 
penses of  the  funeral  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  215  Indians  are  given  in  Mem. 
Moravian  Church,  349.)  Heckewelder 
is  ii)  error  in  stating  that  Tatemy,  the 
Delaware  chief,  was  killed  (Ind.  Nat, 
Mem.  Hist.  Soc.  Pa.,  xii,  302,  337, 1876). 
The  old  chief  was  present  at  the  council 
at  Philadelphia  the  next  fall,  where  he 
acted  as  interpreter.  The  difficulties  were 
adjusted  with  the  chief  and  with  Tedyus- 
kung. He  died  some  time  in  1761,  as 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
records  after  that  year.  Heckewelder 
(op.  cit,  337)  says  that  he  was  loved  by 
all  who  knew  him.  A  town  in  Forks 
township,  Northampton  co..  Pa.,  perpetu- 
ates the  name  of  the  old  chief,    (g.  p.  d.  ) 

Taterat.  An  Eskimo  village  in  Anere- 
tok  fjord,  8.  E.  coast  of  Greenland;  pop. 
20  in  1829.— Graah,  Exped.  E.  Coast 
Greenland,  map,  1837. 

TatoBta.    A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
TalMto.— Fontaneda  as  quoted  by  Shlpp,  De  Soto 
and  Fla..  686, 1881.    TatMta.«¥V>ntaneda  Memoir 
(ca.  U>7b),  Smith  trans.,  19, 1854. 

Tatitlek.  A  Chugachigmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  n.  b.  shore  of  Prince 
William  sd.,  Alaskaj  pop.  73  in  1880,  90 
in  1890.  Formerly  it  stood  at  the  head 
of  Gladhaugh  bay. 

Tatikhlek.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29, 
1884.  Tatitlack.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  617, 
1906  (quoted  form).  TatiUak.— Uth  Census, 
Alaska,  66. 1898.  Tay-tet-lek.— Oeidine  quoted  by 
Baker,  op.  cit.  (pronunciation). 

Tatlatan.    A  subtribe  of  the  Ahtena, 
living  above  the  Tazlina  r.  on  Copper  r., 
Slana  r.,  and  Suslota  cr.,  Alaska. 
Tatla.— Whymper.  Alaska,  55,  1869.    TatUtan.^ 
Allen,  Rep.,  128, 1887. 

TatlatQime.  A  village  of  the  Tolowa 
living  on  the  coast  of  n.  California  where 
Crescent  City  now  stands,  or  s.  of  the  site. 
Kal-wa'-natc-kno'-te-ne.— Dorsey,  Smith  R.  MS.  vo- 
cab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Khaamotene  name).  Ta-ah- 
tini.— Powers  In  Overland  Mo.,viii,827,1872.  Ta-4 
t^na.— Dorsey,  Smith  R.  MS.  yocab.,  B.  A.  £..  1884. 
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TftluJitaaiii.— Gatschet  In  Beach,  Ind.  Misc.,  441. 
1877.  Tahaten.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  445. 1882. 
Ta-ta-ten'.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  66. 
1877.  Ta-t'oa'-tan.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  286,  1890  (Naltunnetunne  name).  Ta- 
tla'  ^fin-nl.— Ibid.  (Tntutni  name).  Ta-tql^'-tdii- 
tfln'-n».— Dorsey,  Chetco  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1884 
(Chetco  name).  Ta-fqla'-tfin.— Dorsey,  Naltun- 
netunne MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884  (Naltunne- 
tunne name). 

TaUitkutehin  ('Peel  river  people').  A 
Rutchin  tribe,  closely  allied  to  the  Tuk- 
kuthkutchin,  living  on  the  s.  bank  of 
Peei  r.,  Brit.  Ck)l.,  between  lat.  66°  and 
67**.  For  a  part  of  the  season  they  hunt 
on  the  mountains,  uniting  sometimes  with' 
parties  of  the  Tukkuthkutchin.  They 
confine  their  hunting  to  the  caribou,  as 
they  no  longer  have  moose  hunters  among 
them.  In  1866  they  numbered  30  hun- 
ters and  60  men. 

Fob  du  Lao  Looobeuz.—Hooper,  Tents  of  Tuski, 
270,  1863.  Oons  du  fond  du  lao.—Ross,  notes  on 
Tinne,  S.  I.  MS..  474.  Peers  Ri^er  Indians.— Kirk- 
by  in  Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  ii,  254, 1868.  Peel's  . 
Ei^er  Loucheuz.— Anderson,  ibid.,  260.  Sa-to-tin.— 
Dawson  in  Rep.  Qeol.  Surv.  Can.,  iii,  pt.  1,  202b, 
Ta-kit  kutchin.— Gibbs.  MS.  notes  from  Ross, 


B.  A.  £.  ('  people  of  the  bay ' ) .  Ta-tUt-Kutohin.— 
Kirkby  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1864,  417,  1865.  re- 
tUet-Kuttobin.— Petitot,  Diet  D^n^DindJi4,  xx, 


1876.  Tp<(tl^(k)uttohln.— Petitot,  MS.  vocab..  B. 
A.  E.,  1865  ('dwellers  at  the  end  of  the  water*). 
T'etUet-Kuttohin.—Petitot  in  Bull.  Soc.  Q6og. 
Paris,  6th  s..  x,  map,  1875.  Tpe-tliet-Kouttchin.— 
Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esdaves,  361, 1891. 

Tatooche.  -A  Makah  summer  village  on 
an  island  of  the  same  name  off  C.  Flat- 
tery, Wash. 

Tatooohe.— Kelley,  Oregon,  68, 1830.  Tatonohe.— 
Nicolay,  Oregon.  148,  1846  (Incorrectly  used  for 
the  tribe). 

Tatpodt  ( Talpo^os).  An  extinct  Salish 
tribe  formerly  occupying  the  e.  part  of 
the  lai^r  Valdes  id.,  e.  coast  ot  Van- 
couver id.,  and  speaking  the  Comox 
dialect— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Tatquinte.  A  former  villa^,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tatsakutohin  ('rampart  people')  A 
subdivision  of  the  Kutchakutchin  for- 
merly dwelling  on  both  sides  of  Yukon  r., 
Alaska,  at  the  mouth  of  Tanana  r.  They 
numbered  about  50  hunters,  who  visited 
Ft  Yukon  yearly  prior  to  1863,  but  in 
that  year  they,  with  the  Tennuthkutchin, 
were  destroyed  by  scarlet  fever.  At  the 
junction  of  these  streams  was  a  neutral 
trading  point  or  village,  Nuklukavet, 
originally  belonging  to  the  Tenankutchin, 
where  all  the  tnbes  inhabitine  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  were  accustomea  to  meet  in 
the  spring.  Besides  this  village  the 
Tatsakutchin  resided  in  Senati. 
Gens  de  Pabri.— Ross,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E. 
(•people  of  the  shaded  country').  Lower 
Indians.— Ibid.  Tatsah-Kutohin.— Dall.  Alaska, 
431,    1870.    Titsah'-Kfitobin'.— Dall   in    Cont.  N. 

A.  Ethnol.. T.  30, 1877.    Ti-tsa Kutchin.— Gibbs, MS., 

B.  A.  E.  Ta-tseh  kntoh-In'.— Ross,  notes  on  Tinne, 
8. 1.  MS.,  474.  Teytse-kutchi.— Richardson.  Arct. 
Exped..  I,  «86, 1851  (•  people  of  the  shelter*). 

Tatsanottiiie  (*  people  of  the  scum  of 
water, '  scum  being  a  figurative  expression 


for  copper).  An  Athapascan  tribe,  be- 
longing to  the  Chipewyan  group,  inhabit- 
ing the  northern  snores  and  eastern  bays 
of  Great  Slave  lake,  Mackenzie  Dist, 
Canada.  They  were  said  by  Mackenzie  in 
1789  to  live  with  other  tribes  on  Macken- 
zie and  Peace  rs.  Franklin  in  1824  (Joum. 
Polar  Sea,  i,  76, 1824)  said  that  they  had 
previously  lived  on  the  s.  side  of  Great 
Slave  lake.  Gallatin  in  1836  (Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  19,  1856)  gave  their  loca- 
tion as  N.  of  Great  Slave  lake  on  Yellow 
Knife  r.,  while  Back  placed  them  on  the 
w.  shore  of  Great  Slave  lake.  Drake  (Bk. 
Inds.,  vii,  1848)  located  them  on  Cop- 
permine r.;  Richardson  (Arct.  £xpea., 
II,  4,  1851)  gave  their  habitat  as  n.  of 
Great  Slave  lake  and  from  Great  Fish  r. 
to  Coppermine  r.  Hind  in  1863  (Labra- 
dor Penin.,  ii,  261,  1863J  placed  them  n. 
and  N.  B.  of  Great  Slave  lake,  saving  that 
they  resorted  to  Ft  Rae  and  also  to  Ft 
Simpson  on  Mackenzie  r.  Petitot  in  1865 
(MS.,  B.  A.  £.)  said  they  freouent  the 
steppes  E.  and  n.  e.  of  Great  Slave  lake; 
but  10  years  later  (Diet.  D^n^Dindji^,  xx, 
1876)  he  located  them  about  the  b.  part 
of  the  lake.  They  were  more  nomadic 
than  their  neighbors,  which  doubtless 
accounts  for  the  wide  area  ascribed  to 
them  by  some  of  the  earlier  travelers  who 
met  them  during  their  hunting  trips  in 
territory  belonging  to  the  Etchareottine. 
Prior  to  1850  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  n.  end  of  Great  Bear  lake  to 
hunt  muskoxen  and  reindeer;  but  many 
of  their  influential  men  were  killed  by 
treachery  in  a  feud  with  the  Thlingcha- 
dinne;  since  then  they  have  kept  more 
to  the  B.  end  of  Great  Slave  lake.  In 
their  hunting  trips  northward  they  came 
in  contact  with  tne  Eskimo  residing  near 
the  mouth  of  Back  r.,  with  whom  they 
were  continually  at  war,  but  in  recent 
years  they  seldom  traveled  farther  coast- 
ward  than  the  headwaters  of  Yellow 
Knife  r.,  leaving  a  strip  of  neutral 
ground  between  them  and  their  former 
enemies.  According  to  Father  Morice, 
**they  now  hunt  on  the  dreary  steppes 
lying  to  the  n.  e.  of  Great  Slave  lake," 
and  that  formerly  they  were  **a  bold, 
unscrupulous  and  rather  licentious  tribe, 
whose  members  too  often  took  advantage 
of  the  pentlenessof  their  neighbors  tocom- 
mit  acts  of  highhandedness  which  finally 
brought  down  on  them  what  we  cannot 
help  calling  just  retribution  *' (Anthropos, 
1, 266, 1906).  Back,  in  1836,  stated  that  the 
Tatsanottine  were  once  powerful  and 
numerous,  but  at  that  time  they  had 
been  reduced  by  wars  to  70  families. 
Ross  in  lSr>9  (MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  made  the 
census  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  as 
follows,  but  his  figures  evidently  included 
onlv  one  band:  At  Ft  Resolution,  207;  at 
Ft  Rae,  12;  total,  219,  of  whom  46  males 
and  54  females  were  married,  8  unmar- 
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ried  adult  males,  14  widows  and  unmar- 
ried females,  44  boys,  and  53  girls,  giv- 
ing 98  males  and  121  females  of  all  ages. 
According  to  Father  Morice  they  now 
number  about  500,  of  whom  205  are  at 
Ft  Resolution.  The  Tatsanottine  were 
\he  Montagnais  (see  Chipewyan)  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  whom  a 
special  alphabet  was  designed  and  books 
printed  in  it  by  the  English  missionaries 
(see  Pilling,  Bibliog.  Athapascan  Lang., 
1892 J.  Petitot  found  them  serious  and 
religiously  inclined  like  the  Chipewyan, 
from  whom  they  differed  so  slightly  in 
physique  and  in  language  that  no  novice 
could  tell  them  apart  They  formerly 
manu^tured,  and  sold  at  fabulous  prices, 
copper  knives,  axes,  and  other  cutting 
tools,  according  to  Father  Morice.  The 
metal  was  found  on  a  low  mountain 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  called  Cop- 
permine r.  by  the  traders  on  Hudson 
bay.  The  diffusion  of  iron  and  steel  im- 
plements at  length  so  depreciated  the 
value  of  the  aboriginal  wares  that,  finding 
the  main  source  of  their  revenue  cut  on 
through  the  new  order  of  things,  they 
finally  moved  to  the  s. 

The  Tatsanottine  have  a  myth  that  one 
of  their  women  was  kidnaped  and  car- 
ried blindfolded  off  to  the  country  of  the 
Eskimo  in  Asia  and  married  to  one  of 
these,  and  that  she  made  her  escape  with 
her  infant  in  an  umiak,  reached  the  shore 
of  America  by  paddling  from  isle  to  isle 
of  the  Aleutian  archipelago,  being  pro- 
tected on  the  voyage  by  a  white  wolf. 
Reaching  the  shore  of  Alaska  she  aban- 
doned her  Eskimo  child  because  it  robbed 
her  of  pemmican  she  had  made.  Seeing 
a  blazing  mountain  she  ascended  it,  think- 
ing to  find  a  party  camping  on  the  sum- 
mit. She  found  that  the  flames  were 
emitted  by  a  molten  metal,  and  when 
eventually  she  reached  the  camp  of  her 
own  people  they  accompanied  her  back 
by  the  path  she  had  marked  with  stones 
to  get  some  of  the  metal,  which  they 
called  bear's  dung  or  beaver's  dung,  be- 
cause it  was  red.  They  thought  she  was 
a  woman  descended  from  the  skies,  but 
when  they  had  made  the  journey  for  the 
third  time  some  of  them  laid  violent 
hands  on  her,  whereupon  she  sat  down 
beside  her  precious  copper,  refusing  to  go 
home  witn  them.  When  they  came 
back  some  time  later  to  seek  the  volcano 
of  molten  copper,  she  was  still  there,  but 
sunk  to  her  waist  into  the  earth.  She 
gave  them  copper,  but  again  refused  to 
go  back  with  them,  putting  no  faith  in 
their  promises.  She  said  she  would  give 
good  metal  to  those  who  brought  her 
good  meat,  iron  if  the  gift  were  lung, 
Bver,  or  heart  of  the  caribou,  copper  for 
whomsoever  gave  red  flesh,  but  if  any- 
one brought  bad  meat  they  would  get 


brittle  metal  in  return.  Those  who  came 
back  later  for  more  metal  found  her  bur- 
ied to  the  neck  in  the  ground.  The  last 
time  they  came  she  had  disappeared  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  from  that 
time  no  more  copper  could  be  found  on 
the  bank  of  Copper  r.,  though  there  may 
still  be  seen  the  huge  stones  which  the 
metal  woman  placed  to  mark  the  way. 
Her  tribe  have  since  been  called  the  Cop- 
per People,  for  water  scum  and  beaver 
dung  are  both  figurative  names  for  this 
metal. 

B«M-tlo-ti]ui6h.— Ros8,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Biroh-rind 
Indiaat.— Franklin,  Joum.  Polar  Sea,  i,  76,  1824. 
Bireh-Eindmea.— Prichard,  Phy8.Hist.,v.377, 1847. 
Bireh'Tuid  people.— Richardson,  op.  cit.  Copper 
Tndiane.— Heame,  Jonm.  N.  Ocean,  119.  1795. 
Copper-Miae.— Schoolcraft,  Trav..  181. 1821.  Cou- 
teauz  Janaee.— Petitot,  Diet.  D^n^Dindii^,  xx« 
1876.  Guiyres.— Ibid.  D^n^  Couteaux-Jaunee.— 
Petitot,  Autonr  dn  lac  des  Esclaves,  289,  1891. 
Oens  du  Oaivre.— Ibid.,  158.  Indiene  Cuivres.— 
Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  821, 1826.  Bed  Knife.— Tan- 
ner, Narr.,  S90, 1830.  Bed-knife  Indians.  —Macken- 
zie, Voy.,  16, 1802.  Bed  Knifes. —Franklin,  Joum. 
Polar  Sea,  l,  40, 1824.  T*altMui  Ottini— Prichard, 
Phys.  HiBt.,  V,  651,  1847.  Tanaawliot-dinnoh.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  542,  1853.  TiU-iote'- 
e-na,— Morgan.  Ck>n8ang.  and  Affin.,  289, 1871  (♦red- 
knife  Indians ' ).  Tantsanhoot-dinneh.— Balbi,  At- 
las Ethnog.,  821 .  1826.  Tantut-utdtinn^.— Richard- 
son, Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  4,  1851.  Tantaawhoots.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  464.  1878.  Tantaa- 
whot-dinneh.— Franklin,  Joum.  Polar  8ea,  257. 1824 
(mistranslated  'birch-rind  Indians').  T'attan 
ottini.— Petitot,  Diet.  D6u6  Dindji6,  xx,  1876 
(trans.  *  copper  people').  T'attean-ottin^.— Peti- 
tot in  Bull.  Soc.  G6og.  Paris,  chart.  1875.  Tautsa- 
wot-dinni.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
69, 1856.  Thatsan-o'tinne.— Morice  in  Anthropos, 
I,  265, 1906  (so  called  by  most  of  their  congeners). 
Tpaltaan  Ottini.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  dea  Es- 
claves,  158,  1891.  Tpa-'ltwui-Ottini.— Ibid.,  363. 
Tpattan-Ottini.— Ibid.,  95.  Tran-tsa  ottin^.— 
Franklin  quoted  by  Petitot,  ibid.  Yellow  Knife.— 
Dall,  Alaska,  429,  1870.  Yellowknife  Indians.— 
Back,  Exped.  to  Great  Fish  R.,  130, 1836.  Yellow 
Knife  people.— Ross,  M  S.,  B.  A.  £.  Yellow-knives.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  3,  84,  1902.  Yellow  Knives.— 
Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  il,  261, 1863. 

Tatshiantin  ( *  people  of  the  head  of  the 
lake').  A  TakuUi  clan  or  division,  oflfi- 
ciallv  known  as  the  *  *  Tatch^  band,'*  at  the 
head  of  Stuart  lake  and  on  Tachi  r.  and 
Thatlah,  Tremblay,  and  Connolly  lakes, 
Brit  Col.;  pop.  65  in  1909.  Settlements: 
Kezche,  Sasthut,  Tachy,  Tsisli,  Tsisthain- 
li,  Yucuche,  and  probably  Saikez. 
Tatshiantins.— Domenech.  Deserts  of  N.  Am.,  i, 
444, 1860.  Tatshi^utin.— Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.. 
202,  1846.  Ta-tshi-ko-tin.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  128b,  1884.  Ta-tshik-o-tin.— 
Dawson  in  Qeol.  Surv.  Can.  1879,  30b,  1881.  Tias- 
*tenne.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D6n^8,  26,  1895 
( •  people  of  the  end  of  the  lake ' ). 

Tatoitnk  (TcU^imk\  'place  of  fright'). 
A  Pima  village  about  Cruz's  store  in  s. 
Arizona. — Kussell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
23,  1908. 

Tatsnnye.     A  band  or  village  of  the 
Chastacosta  on  Roarue  r.,  Oreg. 
T'a-ts'ftn'-y«.— Dorsey  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 
234. 1890. 

Tattema.    See  Tatemy. 

Tattooing  (tatu  is  of  Tahitian  origin;  its 
equivalent  in  some  of  the  languages  to 
North  America  is  derived  from  a  roof 
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meaning  *to  mark, '  *  to  write  * ) .  The  cus- 
tom of  tattooing  prevailed  to  a  greater  or 
lees  extent  over  the  entire  country. 

When  an  Eskimo  girl  reached  matur- 
ity a  line  was  tattooed  from  tlie  edge  of 
the  lower  lip  to  the  point  of  the  chin; 
later  two  or  more  lines  were  added  to  mark 
her  as  a  married  woman.  With  western 
Eskimo  men  the  tattoo  mark  meant  per- 
sonal distinction;  sometimes  successful 
whalers  had  the  tally  of  their  catches 

S ricked  upon  the  cheek,  chest,  or  arms, 
►ccasionally  the  wife  of  such  a  man  had 
an  extra  mark  put  at  the  corner  of  her 
mouth.  Alongthe  Pacific  coast  both  men 
and  women  were  tattooed  on  the  face  and 
body,  a  custom  that  recently  reached  its 
mostomatedevelopmentamongtheHaida 


HAJOA  TATT0O4N0  (mALLERy) 

of  Queen  Charlotte  ids.  The  designs  were 
of  conventionalized  "totemic"  figures, 
and  seem  to  have  indicateil  personal  or 
tribal  distinction  rather  than  any  religious 
cult.  On  the  middle  Atlantic  coast  geo- 
metric designs  were  tattooed  on  the  {person 
so  as  to  have  a  decorative  effect.  The 
same  type  of  design  was  incised  on  the 
pottery  of  that  region  (Holmes  in  20th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E. ,  151 ).  Tattooing  was  exten- 
sively practised  among  the  tribes  of  the 
interior.  The  Wichita,  because  of  their 
profuse  use  of  this  decoration,  were  known 
to  the  French  as  **Pani  Piqu^\"  Cabeza 
de  Vaca,  about  1530,  mentions  the  use  of 
colors,  red  and  blue,  in  tattooing  by  the 
tribes  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  custom 
similar  to  that  which  still  obtains  among 


the  Haida  of  the  s.  Pacific  coast.  Vases 
have  been  found  in  the  moundsof  the  mid- 
dle Mississippi  valley  showing  the  human 
face  with  tattoo  marks,  some  of  the  designs 
combining  geometric  and  totemic  figures. 
As  tattooing  gave  a  permanent  line,  it 
served  a  different  purpose  from  decoration 
by  paint  A  mong  men  it  marked  personal 
achievement,  some  special  office,  symbol- 
ized a  vision  from  the  supernatural  powers, 
or  served  some  prac^tical  purpose,  as  among 
the  Hupa,  where  the  men  nave  **10  lines 
tattooea  across  the  inside  of  the  left  arm 
about  half  way  between  the  wrist  and  the 
elbow,"  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
stringsof  **shell  money"  ( Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  EthnoL.  in,  76,  1877).  Among  the 
Osage  a  peculiar  design  was  tattooed  on 
thehereaitary  keepers  of  the  tribal  pipes; 
when  one  so  marked  was  successful  m  war 
and  had  cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy,  a 
skull  was  added  to  the  design,  which  cov- 
ered much  of  his  breast  and  back.  Among 
women  the  tattooing  was  more  social  in  its 
significance.  The  connection  between 
pottery  and  basket  designs  and  those  tat- 
tooed on  the  face  or  body  of  a  woman  has 
been  noted.  AmongtheKiowa  the  tribal 
mark  was  a  circle  on  the  forehead  of  the 
woman.  With  the  Omaha  and  some  of 
their  cognates  a  small  round  spot  on  the 
forehead  of  a  girl,  and  a  four-pointed  star 
on  the  back  and  breast,  were  marks  of 
honor  to  signify  the  achievements  of  her 
father  or  near  of  kin.  In  othertribes  cer- 
tain lines  on  the  face  indicated  the  mar- 
ri^able  or  married  woman. 

The  Chippewa  sometimes  resorted  to 
tattooing  as  a  means  of  curing  pain,  as 
the  toothache.  The  process  of  tattooing 
was  always  attended  with  more  or  lees 
ceremony;  chants  or  songs  freouently 
accompanied  the  actual  work,  ana  many 
superstitions  were  attached  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  one  operated  upon  bore  the 
pain  or  made  recovery.  Most  tribes  had 
one  or  more  persons  expert  in  the  art  who 
received  lorf^e  fees  for  their  services. 

Among  the  Omaha  and  cognate  tribes 
the  instrument  latterly  used  was  a  bunch 
of  steel  needles  fastened  tightly  in  leather, 
makingakindof  stiff  brush.  The  ink  was 
made  from  charred  box-elder  wood.  The 
device  was  first  outlined  with  the  ink  and 
the  flesh  within  the  outline  carefully 
pricked.  The  pricking  was  done  twice 
during  the  operation  to  insure  a  solid 
figure.  Formerly  sharp  flint  points  were 
used  for  needles. '  According  to  Hrdliika, 
in  the  S.  W.  cactus  spines  served  as  needles, 
and  charcoal  formed  the  ink.  The  dyes 
injected  to  give  color  to  the  design  varied 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Consult  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
1877;Dorseyin3dRep.B.  A.  E.,  1884;God- 
dard  inlJniV.  Cal.  Pub., Am.  Archjeol.  and 
Ethnol., i,no.  1,1903;  Holmes  in  20th  Rep. 
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B.  A.  K,  1903;  Mallerv  in  10th  Rep.  B.  A. 
£.,  1893;  Matthews,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Hidatea,  1877;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A. 
K,  1899;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1888, 
1890;  Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  EthnoL,  iii, 
1877:  Sapir  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  no.  2, 1907; 
Sinclair  in  Am.  Anthr.,  xi,  no.  3,  1909; 
Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont,  xxi,  1874.  See 
also  AdommerU,  Art.  (  a.  c.  p.  ) 

Tattowhehallyt  (probably  intended  for 
tdlua  hc^uiy   'upper  town*).    A  town, 

Srobably  of  the  Seminole,  mentioned*  by 
lorse  (Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  364,  1822)  as 
** scattered  among  the  other  towns,''  i.  e. 
Lower  Creek  and  Seminole,  probably  in 
N.  w.  Florida  or  s.  Georgia,  on  Chatta- 
hoochee r. 

Tatumaskat  A  Nipmuc  village  in  1675 
in  the  s.  pert  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  w. 
of  Mendon.— N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  u,  8, 
note,  1827. 

Tatnppequanog.  A  village  occupied  in 
1638  by  a  part  of  the  conauered  Fequot, 
situated  on  Thames  r.,  below  Mohegan, 
New  London  co..  Conn. — Williams  ( 1638) 
in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vi,  251, 
1863. 

Tautitn.  Given  as  a  Cherokee  town  in 
a  document  of  1799  (Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887).  Possibly  identical 
with  Tlanusiyi  or  Tasetsi. 

Taniknt.  A  village  in  1608  on  the  b.  bank 
of  Patuxent  r. ,  in  Calvert  co. ,  Md.  —Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Tantaug.    See  TatUog, 

Tautin  {LtauUenne,  'sturgeon  people'). 
A  sept  of  the  TakuUi  living  on  Eraser  r. 
about  old  Ft  Alexander,  Brit.  Col.,  once  an 
important  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co., 
now  abandoned.  They  were  oripnaliy 
some  hundreds  in  number,  but  died  on 
from  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  loose  morals 
untilnotl5  were  left  in  1902  (Morice,Notes 
on  W.  D^n^s,  24,  1902).  Their  village, 
Stella,  was  contiguous  to  the  fort 
Alexandria  Indians.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872* 
Atnalia.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  19,  1802. 
Oalkobina.— Smet,  Letters,  157, 1843  (in  New  Cale- 
donia, w.  of  the  mountains).  Bnta-otin.— Gibbs, 
after  Anderson,  in  Hist.  Mag.,  let  s.,  vii,  77, 1863 
(•  the  lower  people,'  as  being  the  lowest  Carrier 
tribe  on  Fraser  r.).  Itoaten.— Smet,  Oregon  Mis- 
sions, 199,  1847.  Ltaoten.— Smet,  Missions  de 
I'Oregon,  63,  1848.  Lunen.— vSmet.  Oregon  Mis- 
sions, 100, 1847.  •Tta-utenne.— Morice,  letter,  B.  A. 
E.,  1880.  'rtha-kon-'tenne.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can. 
Inst.,  IV,  24,  1893  ( ' people  of  Fraser  r.' ).  ithau- 
'tenne.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  iv,  24, 
1893  ('sturgeon  people').  Talootin.— Greenhow, 
Hist.  Oreffon,  80.  1844.  Talkoaten.— Macfle,  Van- 
couver Id.,  428,  1865.  Talkotin.— Cox,  Columbia 
R.,  II,  369,  1831:  Taltotin.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compend.,  464,  1878.  Tantin.— McDonald,  Brit. 
Col.,  126, 1862.  Taotin.— Gibbs,  after  Anderson,  in 
Hist.  Mag.,  1st  8..  VII,  77,  1863.  Taiitin.— Hale, 
Etbnol.  and  Philol.,  202,  1846.  Taw-wa-tin.— 
Kane,  Wanderings  in  N.  A.,  242, 1859.  Tolkotin.— 
Cox,  Columbia  K.,  ii,  369, 18S1. 

Tantog.  The  blackfish  ( Tautoga  anieri- 
cana)  of  the  New  England  seacoast;  writ- 
ten also  tnutaug.  Roger  Williams  (1643), 
in  his  Narracanset  vocabulary,  has  **to?/- 
tetM)^,sheep8heads."    Itisfromthisplnral 


form  of  the  word  in  the  Algonquian  dialect 
of  Rhode  Island  that  tauiog  has  been  de- 
rived. The  Indian  singular  form  is  taut, 
ortatitou.  Trumbull  (Natick  Diet,  332, 
1903)  appears  not  to  confirm  the  statement 
of  Dr  J.  V.C.  Smith  that ' 'toM/ogr  is  a  Mohe- 
fi&n  word  meaning  *  black."*  W.  R. 
Gerard  (infn,  1909)  says:  **From  the 
fact  that  Rosier,  in  an  Abnaki  vocabulwy 
collected  in  Maine  in  1605,  gives  tattaucke 
(tatauk)  as  the  name  for  the  conner,  a 
closely  related  fish,  it  would  seem  that 
tatUaug  is  not  a  plural  form,  and  that  the 
name  was  not  confined  to  the  Narragan- 
set."  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Tauxenent  A  tribe  of  the  rowhatan 
confederacy,  with  principal  village  of  the 
same  name,  estimated  by  Smith  (1608) 
at  40  warriors,  or  perhaps  150  souls; 
situated  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
in  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  about  the  present 
Mount  Vernon. 

Tanzenent.— Smith  (1606),  Va.,  I,  118,  repr.  1819. 
TatudneatM.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  129, 
1816.   Taxtntnt.— Strachey  (ea,  1612),  Va.,  88, 1849. 

Tavagnemne.  A  Calusa  village  on  the 
8.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fon- 
taneda,  Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans., 
19,  1854. 

Tave  (Ta^'ve),  A  clan  of  the  Hopi, 
taking  its  name  from  an  herb  {Sarcobatua 
vermicidalus). — Voth,Hopi  Proper  Names, 
109,  1905. 

Tavibo  ( *  white  man  * ).  A  Paiute  chief, 
bom  near  Walker  lake,  Esmeralda  co., 
Nev.;  died  there  about  1870.  He  was 
famed  as  a  medicine-man,  and  when  the 
whites  crowded  the  Indians  out  of  the 
mountain  valleys  he  was  interrogated  as 
to  the  hope  of  salvation.  Having  gone 
up  into  the  mountains  to  receive  a  reve- 
lation, he  prophesied  that  theearth  would 
swallow  the  white  people  and  the  Indians 
enjoy  thei  r  ponsessions.  The  people  were 
incredulous  about  an  earthquake  that 
could  discriminate  between  whites  and 
Indians.  A  second  vision  revealed  to  him, 
therefore,  that  all  would  be  engulfed,  but 
the  Indians  would  rise  again  and  enjoy 
forever  an  abimdance  of  game,  fish,  and 
piflon  nuts.  Shoshoni  and  Bannock,  as 
well  as  Paiute,  welcomed  the  pleasant 
tidings,  and  devotees  flocked  to  him  from 
Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Oregon.  When  their 
faith  began  to  wane  he  received  a  third 
revelation,  at'cording  to  which  only  be- 
lievers in  his  prophecy  would  be  resur- 
rected, while  skeptics  would  remain 
buried  in  the  earth  with  the  whites. — 
Capt.  J.  M.  Lee  quoted  by  Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  700,  1896. 

Tawa.  The  Sun  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Ta^na.— Bourke,  Snake  Dance,  117, 1884.  Tawdi- 
iuunu.— Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  36,  1905. 
Tawa  winwfl.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
584.  1900.  Tawa  wiin-wii.— Fewkes  In  Am. 
Anthr.,  vii,  403,  1894.  Tda'-wa.— Stephen  in  8th 
Rep.B.  A.  E.,89,  1891. 

Tawakoni  (Ta-wa^-ko-ni  *  river  bend 
among  red  sand  hills(?).'— Gatschet).    A 
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Caddoan  tribe  of  the  Wichita  group,  best 
known  on  the  middle  Brazos  and  Trinity 
rs.,  Texas,  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
The  name  "Three  Canes,**  sometimes 
applied  to  them,  is  a  translation  of  the 
French  form  **Troi8canne,"  written  evi- 
dently not  as  a  translation  of  the  native 
name,  as  has  been  claimed,  but  to  repre- 
sent its  vocal  equivalent  Mezi^res,  for 
example,  writing  in  French,  used  **Trois- 
canne"  ob\aousry  as  a  vocal  equivalent  of 
Tuacana,  a  usual  form  of  his  when  writ- 
ing in  Spanish  (Letter  of  July  22,  1774, 
in  Archivo  Gen.,  Prov.  Intern.,  xcix,  Ex- 
pediente,  1).  In  1719  La  Harpe  visited, 
on  the  Canadian  r.,  Okla,  a  settlement 
of  9  tribes  which  he  collectively  called 
"Toiiacara,**  from  the  name  of  a  leading 
tribe(Mamy,D^,vi,278, 282,289,1886). 
*  That  the  Tawakoui,  later  known  on  the 
Brazos,  were  the  same  people  is  not  per- 
fectly clear,  but  it  seems  probable  that  tney 
were.  A  fact  that  helps  to  establish  their 
identity  is  that  anions  the  9  tribes  visited 
by  La  Harpe  were  flbe  Toayas,  Ousitas, 
and  Ascanis,  who  appear  to  be  the  later 
known  Tawehash,  Wichita,  and  Yscani 
(Waco),  close  relatives _of  the  Tawakoni 
and  living  near  them  in  Texas  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century.  These  tribes 
all  seem  to  have  moved  southward  into 
Texas  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, being  pushed  by  the  hostile  Osage 
from  the  n.  b.  and  the  Comanche  from  the 
N.  w.  (see  La  Harpe,  op.  cit.,  293).  The 
exact  nature  and  time  of  the  Tawakoni 
migration,  however,  are  not  clear.  By 
1772  they  were  settled  in  two  groups  on 
the  Brazos  and  Trinity,  about  Waco  and 
above  Palestine,  but  there  are  indications 
that  this  settlement  was  recent  and  sub- 
sequent to  considerable  wandering.  For 
example,  in  1752  De  Soto  Vermudez  (In- 
vestigation, 1762,  MS. )  was  informea  at 
the  Nasoni  village,  on  the  upper  Ange- 
lina, that  the  **Tebancanas"  were  a 
large  nation,  recently  increased  by  the 
Pelones,  and  living  20  leagues  to  the 
northward,  with  the  Tonkawa  and  Yo- 
juane  beyond  them.  If  the  direction  was 
correctly  given,  they  must  have  been 
somewhere  near  the  upper  Sabine.  In 
1760  and  1761  Fray  Calanorra,  missionary 
at  Nacogdoches,  visited  the  Tawakom; 
they  were  then  living  in  two  neighboring 
villages,  near  a  stream  and  five  days  from 
the  Tawehash,  who  were  then  on  Red  r. 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Wichita.  These 
villages  seem  to  have  been  the  same  as 
those  mentioned  below  as  found  by  Me- 
zi^res  on  the  Trinity  in  1772,  though  they 
may  have  been  on  the  Brazos,  for  the 
information  here  is  not  explicit  (Lopez 
to  Parilla,  1760,  in  Expediente  sobre 
Mision  San  Saba,  Archivo  Gen.;  Testi- 
monio  de  Diligencias,  B4xar  Archives, 
Province  of  Texas,  1764-76,  MSS.).    In 


1768  Solfs  rei)orted  the  Tawakoni  and 
Yscani  as  ranging  between  the  Navasota 
and  the  Trinity  (Diario  in  Mem.  de  Nue- 
va  Espafia.  xxvir,  279);  they  had  evi- 
dently settled  in  the  general  locality  that 
was  to  be  their  permanent  home.  In 
1770  allusion  is  made  to  a  migration,  as  a 
result  of  peace  established  with  the  Span- 
iards, from  the  neighborhood  of  San  An- 
tonio and  San  Sabd,  where  they  had  been 
located  for  the  purpose  of  molesting  the 
Spanish  settlements,  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Nabedache,  who  were  living  on 
San  Pedro  cr.,  in  n.  k  Houston  co.  (Me- 
zi^res,  Relaci6n,  1770,  MS. ).  This  resi- 
dence near  San  Antonio  was  probably  a 
temporary  one  of  only  a  portion  of  the 
tribe,  for  the  indications  are  that  the 
country  between  Waco  and  Palestine  was 
already  their  chief  range.  In  1772  Me- 
zi^res  speaks  of  the  village  on  the  Brazos 
as  though  it  had  been  founded  recently 
by  a  "malevolent  chief**  hostile  to  the 
Spaniards  (Informe,  July  4,  1772,  MS.). 
Finally,  for  the  migration,  it  appears ,that 
bv  1779  the  village  on  the  Trinity  had 
also  moved  to  the  Brazos,  which  for  a 
long  time  thereafter  was  the  principal 
home  of  the  Tawakoni,  who  now  again 
became  a  settled  people. 

With  Mezi^res*  report  in  1772  the  Ta- 
wakoni come  into  clear  light.  In  that 
year  he  visited  the  tribe  for  the  purpose 
of  cementing  a  treaty  recently  msuie  with 
them  by  the  governors  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  One  of  their  villages  was 
then  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Trinity, 
about  60  m.  n.  w.  of  the  Nabedache  vil- 
lage, on  a  point  of  land  so  situated  that 
in  high  waterit  formed  a  peninsula  with 
only  one  narrow  entry  on  the  w.  side. 
This  location  corresponds  in  general  with 
that  of  the  branch  of  the  Trinity  now 
called  Tehaucana  cr.  This  village  con- 
sisted of  36  houses  occupied  by  120  war- 
riors, **  with  women  in  proportion  and 
an  infinite  number  of  children.**  The 
other  village,  of  30  families,  was  30 
leagues  away  on  Brazos  r.,  not  far  from 
Waco.  Mezi(^res  tried  to  induce  the  in- 
habitants of  this  village  to  move  eastward . 
to  the  Trinity,  farther  away  from  the  set- 
tlements. This  they  promised  to  do  after 
harvest,  but  the  promise  was  not  kept. 
Mezi^res  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  presidio  on  the  Tawakoni  site 
when  the  Indians  should  be  removed 
(Informe,  July  4,  1772,  MS.). 

In  1778  and*  1779  Mezi^res  made  two 
more  visits  to  the  Tawakoni.  One  vil- 
lage, containing  160  warriors,  was  then 
on  the  w.  side  of  the  Brazos,  in  a  fertile 
plain  protected  from  overflow  by  a  high 
bank  or  bluff,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed 
an  abundant  spring.  Eight  leagues  above 
was  another  villw^e  of  the  same  tribe, 
lai:ger  than  the  nrst,  in  a  country  re- 
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markable  for  its  numeroos  springs  and 
creeks.  It  seems  that  this  was  the  vil- 
lage that  in  1772  had  been  on  the  Trinity, 
since  for  nearly  half  a  century  we  do  not 
hear  of  the  Trinity  village  (Mezi^res, 
Ourta,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Eepafia,  xxviii, 
274-6).  The  lower  village  Mezi^res 
called  Quiscat  (g.  v.),  or  El  Quiscat,  ap- 
parently from  its  head  chief,  a  name 
which  it  kept  at  least  as  late  as  1796. 
Morfi  (Hist  Tex.,  ca,  1782,  MS.)  errone- 
ously (?)  says  that  Quiscat  was  a  village  of 
Kichai  and  Yscani.  The  upper  village 
was  called  Flechazo,  and  the  inhabitants 
Flechazos,  which  often  appears  as  a  tribal 
name  (Cabello,  Informe,  1784,  MS;  Leal, 
Noticia,  July  10,  1794.  See  also  FU- 
chazos). 

The  Tawakoni  and  the  Waco  speak  dia- 
lects of  the  Wichita  language  and  some- 
times have  been  consider^  the  same 
people.  Mezidres  remarked  that  they 
lived  apart  only  for  convenience  in 
hunting  (Informe.  July  14,  1772,  MS.; 
Courbilre,  Relacion  Clara,  1791,  B^xar 
Archives,  MS.).  This  language,  though 
kindred,  is  verv  distinct  from  that  of 
their  relatives,  the  Hasinai  and  the  Ka- 
dohadacho,  as  was  noted  in  the  state- 
ment by  an  official  at  NaccKi^oches  in 
1765  that  two  Hasinai  chiefs  **  served 
as  interpreters  in  their  language,  which 
I  know,  of  what  it  wan  desired  to  ask  the 
chief  of  the  Taguais  [Tawehash]  nation, 
called  Eiasiquiche**  (Testimonio  de  los 
Diligencias,  B^xar  Archivas,  Prov.  of 
Texas,  1754-76) .  In  connection  with  the 
ethnological  relations  of  the  Tawakoni, 
the  Waco  require  mention.  They  were 
apparently  simply  one  of  the  Tawakoni 
viliages,  perhaps  the  Quiscat  of  Mezidres' 
day.  The  name  Waco  has  not  been 
noted  in  early  Spanish  documents,  nor 
does  it  occur  at  all,  it  seems,  until  the 
19th  century,  when  it  is  tirst  applied  by 
Americans  to  Indians  of  the  village  on 
the  site  of  modern  Waco,  who  are  dis- 
tin^ished  from  those  called  Tawakoni 
livmg  only  2  m.  below  (Stephen  F.  Aus- 
tin, CO,  1822,  Austin  pajiers.  Class  D.; 
Thos,  M.  Duke  to  Austin,  June,  1824, 
ibid..  Class  P). 

The  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Tawa- 
koni were  the  Comanche,  Osage,  and 
Apache,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  and  thereafter  the  Comanche 
were  frequently  counted  as  allies.  The 
hostility  of  the  Tawakoni  toward  the 
Apache  was  implacable,  and  Apache  cap- 
tives were  frequently  sold  by  them  to  the 
French  of  I^uisiana  (Macartij,  letter, 
Sept.  23,  1763).  With  the  Hasinai  and 
Caddo,  as  well  as  the  Tonkawa  and  Bidai, 
the  Tawakoni  were  usually  at  peace. 
Their  villages  were  market  places  for  the 
Tonkawa  and  a  refuge  for  many  apostate 
Jaraname  (Aranama)  from  Bahfa  del 
Espfritu  Santo. 


•  As  in  former  times,  the  Tawakoni  re- 
semble in  methods  of  agriculture  and 
house-building  the  other  tribes  of  the 
Wichita  confederacy  (q.  v. ).  The  Span- 
ish town  of  Bucareli  on  the  Trinity  de- 
pended on  them  in  part  for  food.  Austin 
(op.  cit.)  reported  at  the  Waco  village 
about  200  acres  of  com  fenced  in  with 
brush  fences.  According  to  Mezi^res 
(Informe,  July  4,  1772)  the  Tawakoni 
ate  their  captives  after  the  crudest  tor- 
ture and  left  their  own  dead  unburied  in 
the  open  prairie. 

Until  about  1770  the  Tawakoni,  thomrh 
friendly  toward  the  French,  were  hostile 
to  the  Spaniards.  In  1753,  and  several 
times  thereafter,  they  were  reported  to' 
be  plotting  with  the  Hasinai  to  kill  all 
the  Spaniards  of  e.  Texas  ( De  Soto  Ver- 
mudez.  Investigation;  Mezi^res  to  Fr. 
Abad,  1758,  MS.).  The  founding  of  San 
Sabd  mission  for  the  Apache  increased 
this  hostility  of  the  Tawakoni,  and  in 
1758  they  took  part  with  the  Comanche, 
Tawehash,  and  others  in  the  destruction 
of  the  mission.  In  1760  Father  Cala- 
horra,  of  Nacogdoches,  made  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Tawakoni  and  Waco, 
but  they  soon  broke  it.  During  the  next 
two  years  Calahorra  made  them  other 
visits  and  got  them  to  promise  to  enter 
a  mission.  Subsequently  the  mission 
project  was  often  discussed,  but  never 
materialized  (Testimonio  de  Diligencias, 
B^xar  Archives,  Prov.  of  Texas,  1759-76). 
The  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  Spain 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  the  Tawakoni 
and  other  tribes.  In  1770  Mezi^res,  an 
expert  Indian  agent,  and  now  a  Spanish 
officer,  met  the  Tawakoni  and  other 
tribes  at  the  Kadohadacho  village  and 
effected  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  name  of 
the  governors  of  Louisiana  and  Texas 
(Mezi^res,  Relaci6n,  Oct  21,  1770).  In 
1772  he  made  a  tour  among  these  new 
allies  and  conducted  the  chiefs  to  B^xar, 
where,  by  the  Feather  dance,  they  rati- 
fied the  treaty  before  Gov.  Ripperd^ 
This  friendship  was  cemented  by  a  more 
liberal  trading  policy  introduced  by  Gov. 
Oreilly  of  Louisiana  (Mezidres,  Informe, 
July  4,  1772).  The  Tawakoni  were  now 
relied  upon,  to  force  the  Aransmia  (Jara- 
name) back  to  their  mission  and  to  re- 
strain the  more  barbarous  Tonkawa  and 
induce  them  to  settle  in  a  fixed  village, 
which  was  temporarily  accomplished 
(Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii,  274). 
Friendly  relations  remained  relativelv 
permanent  to  the  end  of  the  Spanish 
regime.  In  1778  and  1779  Mezi^res  made 
two  more  visits  to  the  Tawakoni  villages. 
In  1796  the  Tawakoni  sent  representa- 
tives to  the  Citv  of  Mexico  to  ask  for  a 
mission,  and  the  matter  was  seriously 
discussed  but  decided  negatively  ( Archi- 
vo  Gen.,  Prov.  Intern.,  xx,  MS. ).    About 
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1820  they  for  some  reason  became  hostile, 
but  on  Apr.  23,  1821,  Gov.  Martinez, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  gran  cad<5, 
or  Kadohadacho  chief,  effected  a  new 
treaty  with  the  Tawakoni  chiefs  Daquia- 
rique  and  Tacar^hue  (Archivo  Gen., 
Prov.  Intern.,  ocli). 

By  1824  the  upper  Tawakoni  village 
seems  to  have  been  moved  back  towani 
the  Trinity,  for  in  that  year  Thomas  M. 
Duke,  who  described  the  Waco  and  the 
small  Tawakoni  village  below  them. 
Stated  that  the  principal  Tawakoni  vil- 
lage was  on  the  waters  of  the  Trinity 
( Austin  Papers,  Class  P ) .  To  the  Anglo- 
Americans  the  tribe  frequently  proved 
troublesome  and  were  sometimes  severely 
punished.  They  were  included  in  the 
treaty  made  with  the  Republic  of  Texas 
in  1843  and  also  in  the  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Wichita  in 
1837  and  1856,  which  established  their 
reservation  in  the  present  Oklahoma. 
In  1855  they  were  placed  on  a  reserva- 
tion near  Ft  Belknap,  on  the  Brazos,  and 
for  3  years  they  made  progress  toward 
civilization;  but  in  1859  thej;  were  forced 
by  the  hostility  of  the  whites  to  move 
across  Red  r.  (Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
II,  406-410,  1889).  Since  then  they  have 
been  officially  incorporated  witn  the 
Wichita  (q.  v.). 

If  the  view  that  the  Waco  were  only  a 
part  of  the  Tawakoni  under  a  new  name 
IS  correct,  the  Tawakoni  suffered  rather 
less  diminution  than  other  tribes  during 
the  half  century  after  1778.  If  the  view 
is  wrong,  they  decreased  about  half  their 
number  during  that  period.     (  h.  e.  b.  ) 

Fa-WM-oar-ro.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  263, 1851.  lowtnl- 
keno.— Otis,  Check  List,  135,  1876.  Juaoanat.— 
Mezidres  (1778),  Letterin  Mem.  de  Nueva  E.spafia, 
XXVIII,  236,  MS.  Juaoaao.— Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  Mex., 
1.504, 1869  ( probably  identical).  Li-wooh-o-niea.— 
Butler  and  Lewis  in  H.  R.  Doc.  76,  29th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  7,  1847.  Maoanaa.— Mezigres  (1778)  quoted 
by  Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  661,  1886  (mis- 
*   ' ).    Taokankanie.  -Maillard,  Hist.  Texas,  238, 


.842.      Taguaoana.— Croix,    Relaci6n    Particular 
1778),  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.    Taguacanea.— Soils 


1768).  Diary,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii, 
79,  MS.  Tahuaoana.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
873, 1822.  Tahuacane.— Tex.  State  Archives,  1793. 
Tahuaoano.— Treaty  of  1821  with  Gov.  of  Texas, 
MS.,  Archivo  Gen.  Tahuaoany.— Bollaert  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond..  11,275, 1860.  Tahuaooni.  —Ibid., 
265.  Ta-hu'-ka-ni".--Dor8ey,  Ewapa  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1891  (Quapa  name).  Tahwaooaro.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  903, 1847.  Tali-wa  ,-oar-roea.— lbid.,1857, 
265,1858.  Tahwaooona.— Ibid.,  367, 1854.  Tah-waa- 
carraa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  518, 1851.  Tah- 
wali-oa-roo.~Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  894,  18)6.  Tah-wah- 
oarro.— Sen.  Ex.  Couf.  Doc.  13, 29th  Cong.,2d  sess., 
1, 1846.  Tahwaklero.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856. 14. 1857. 
Takawaro.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  489, 1857. 
Tanoaro.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  Ul,  72. 1851.  Taouaoaoana.— Robin,  Voy.,  ni, 
6,  1807.  Taoaoanea.— Mezidres  (1792),  Informe, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tavakavaa.— Bruy^re  (1742) 
in  Mai^ry,  D6c..  vi,  492, 1886.  Tawacairoo.— Ind 
Aff.  Rep.,  872, 1866.  Tawacamis.— Sen.  Misc.  Doc. 
63,  45th  Cong..  3d  sess.,  73,  1879.  Tawaoani.— 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  104,  1856. 
Tawaoanie.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  30,  1850.  Ta-wa- 
oa-ro.— Ibid.,  1859,  810. 1860.  Tawaoarro.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes.  VI,  689, 1857.  Tawaooaraa.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  897, 1867.  Tawaocomo.— Ibid.,  369, 1854. 
Tawaoooroe,— Ibid..  1856. 184, 1857.    Tawaokanie.— 


Maillard,  Hist.  Texas.  252,  1842.  Tawaoenia.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  82, 1850.  Tawikal.— Gatschet, 
Tonlcawe  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Tonka wa  name). 
Tawakanas.— Doc.  of  1771-2  quoled  by  Bolton  in 
Tex.  Hist.  Hoc.  Quar.,  ix,  91, 1906.  Tawakanaj.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  249.  1877.  Tawakany.— Austin 
(ecu  1822),  MS.  In  Austin  Papers,  Class  D.  Ta-wa- 
ka-ro.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  627. 1837.  Tawakaioa.— La 
Harpe  (1719)  quoted  by  Gatschet.  Karankawa 
Ind8.,27,1891.  Tawakenoe.-^ibley,  Hist. Sketches. 
74,  1806.  Tawakonea.— Davis.  Span.  Conq.  N. 
Mex.,  82.  1869.  Tawakoni.— Buschmann  (1869) 
quoted  by  Gatschet,  Karankawa  Inds.,  83, 1^1. 
Tawarflca.— MoCoy.  Ann.  Reg.,  no.  4,  27,  1838. 
Tehoaoanaa.— Macartij,  Letter  to  Gov.  Angel  de 
Navarrete,  1768,  MS.  in  Nacogdoches  Arcniyes. 
Three  Ganea.— P^nicaut  (1714)  trans,  in  French, 
Hist  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i,  121,  1869.  Three  Oonea.— 
Schermerhom  in  Mass.  Hist  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ii,  26, 1814 
(misprint).  Tiroaoareea.— Arbuckle  (1846)  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  14.  32d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  134, 1853.  To-noe- 
o-niea.— Butler  and  Lewis  (1846)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  76, 
29th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  7, 1847.  Tooaoara.  —La  Harpe 
(1719)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  vi,  289, 1886.  TouaeatQ.— 
Beaurain,  note  in  ibid.  Towaoaniea.— Bonnell, 
Texas,  139.  1840.  Towacanno.— Morse,  Rep.  to 
Sec.  War,  873.  1822.  Towaoano.— Trimble,  ibid., 
269.  Towaearro.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  103, 1856.  Towaooaaie.— Falconer  in  Jour. 
Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  xiii,  206,  1848.  Towaoearaa.— 
Alvord  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  18,  40th  Cong ,  3d  sess., 
7,  1869.  Towaokaniea.— Marcy,  Prairie  Trav., 
197,  1859.  To-wao-ko-niea.— Parker,  Texas.  213. 
1856.  To-wao-o-niea.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
V,  682,  1856.  Tewaooro.— Ibid.,  Ill,  408,  1853. 
TowalcanL—Gatschet,  Caddo  and  Yatassi  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  82  ('river  bend  in  a  sandy  place*: 
Wichita  name).  Tiwakarehu.— Dorsey,  Wichita 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (==* three  canes').  Towakar- 
roa.— Sen.  Ex.  Conf.  Doc.  18,  29th  Cong..  1st  aeas.. 
6, 1846.  Towakenoa.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  102, 1856.  Toweca. -Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  II,  117, 1836.  Towiaohs.— Latham  in 
Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond*  102, 1856.  Towoocaroea.— 
Alvord  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  18,  40th  Cong.,  3d  seas..  6, 
1869.  Towoooonie.— Smithson.  Misc.  Coll.,  II,  art 
2,  51,  1852.  Towockonie.— Marcy  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  712, 1855.  To-woo-o-roy  Thyooea.— 
Leavenworth  (1867)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  240.  4l8t 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  24,  1870.  Towoekonle.— Marcy  in 
Schoolcraft  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  712, 1865.  Tuaoaaa.— 
Mezi^res,  Relaci6n,  1770,  MS.  Tuekaakanie.— 
Maillar^.  Hist  Texas,  map,  1842.  Tuhuktnkia.— 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  103.  1866. 
Tu'-ka-le.— Dor8«y,  Kansa  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882 
(Kansaname).  To'-ka-nyi.—Dorsey.Osa^e vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Osage  name).  Tuwakarfwa.— 
Gatschet  Wichita  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Wichita  name). 
Twowakanie.— Yoakum.  Hist.  Texas,  I,  260, 1856. 
Twowokana.— Ibid. ,  165.  Twowokauaea.— Ibid., 406. 
Yo-woo-o-nee.— Marcy  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
V,  712, 1855. 

Tawamana.  The  Bird  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Tawamana  wiaw^.— Fewices  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
684, 1900  ( wiflwii:=*c\a,n' ) .  Ta-wa-ma-na  wan-wcL — 
Fewkeain  Am.  Anthr  ,  vii,  404, 1890. 

Tawasa(Alibamu:  Taicdsha),  A  Musk- 
hogean  tribe  first  referred  to  by  the  De 
Soto  chroniclers  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  as  Toasi  and  located  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tallapoosa  r.  Subee- 
quently  they  moved  s.  b.  and  con- 
stituted one  of  the  tribes  to  which  the 
name  "Apalachicola"  was  given  by  the 
Spaniards.  About  1705  attacks  by  the 
Alibamu  and  Creeks  compelled  them  to 
leave  this  region  also  and  to  seek  protec- 
tion near  the  French  fort  at  Mobile.  In 
1707  the  Pascagoula  declared  war  against 
them,  but  peace  was  made  through  the 
intervention  of  Bienville.  From  this  time 
the  tribe  ceased  to  be  noted  by  French 
chroniclers,  and  at  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury it  reappears  as  one  of  the  four  Ali- 
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bamn  towns,  from  which  it  seems  likely 
that  the  Tawasa  had  allied  or  re-allied 
themselves  with  the  Alibamu  after  the 
disturbance  just  alluded  to.  Their  subse- 
quent history  is  probably  the  same  as 
tnat  of  the  Alibamu  (q.  v.).  (J.  R.  s.) 
Ooe-Ata.— Adair,  Am.  Inds. ,  156, 1775.  TaoMMd.— 
Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  Taouaehat.— 
P^nicaut  (1710)  in  MiiTgry,  D^  y,  486,  1888. 
Tarwana.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 425, 24th  Cong.,  Ist  seas., 
270. 1836.  Tarwaataw.— Woodward,  Beminis.,  12, 
1859.  TaTOid.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  v,  57,  1789. 
Tawasas.~Swan  ( 1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  TribeB, 
Y,262, 1855.  TawdMaa.-^atschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
I,  88, 1884.  Taw  wana.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
IV,  578, 1864.  Taw-wawa.— Pettus  in  Trans.  Ala. 
Hist.Soc.,  11.135,1898.  Toaai.~Oentl.of £lva8(1557) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll. La.,  154, 1850(probably  iden- 
tical) .  Tomasa.— U.  8.  Ind. Treat,  (isn),  421, 1837. 
Too-w<M-«aa.— Hawkins,  Sketch  (1799).  86,  1848. 
Toiiaahas.— P^nicaut  (1723)  in  Maigry,  D4c.,  v, 
457,  1883.  Towarsa.— Campbell  (18K)  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  274,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sese.,  20, 1888. 

Tawash.    The  extinct  Moon  clans  of 
Sia  and  San  Felipe  pueblos,  N.  Mex. 
Ta-wae.— Stevenson  In  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  19,1894 
(cs«A).    T£wash-luSao.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr., 
IX,  851, 1896  (AaiM)= 'people'). 

Taweeratt    See  Orehaoue. 

Tawehash  ( Ta-we^-hashf  commonly 
known  in  early  Spanish  writings  as  Tao- 
vayas.)  A  principal  tribe  of  the  Wichita 
confederacy,  distinct  from  the  Wichita 
proper,  idthough  the  terms  are  now 
used  as  synonymous.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  18th  century  they  had  set- 
tled on  upper  Red  r.,  where  they  re- 
mained relatively  fixed  for  about  a  hun- 
dred years.  Rumors  of  a  tribe  called  the 
Teguayos,  or  Aijaos,  who  may  have  been 
the  Tawehash,  reached  New  Mexico  from 
the  E.  early  in  the  17th  century  (Ban- 
croft, No.  IVlex.  States,  i,  387, 1886).  The 
Toa^as  found  by  La  Harpe  in  1719  on  Ca- 
nadian r.  with  the  Touacara  (Tawakoni). 
Ousitas  (Wichita),  and  Ascanis  (Hasinai) 
were  evidently  the  Tawehaah,  and  his  re- 
port gives  us  our  first  definite  knowledge 
of  them  (Margry,  D^c,  vi,  278,  282,  289, 
1886).  Their  southward  migration,  due 
to  pressure  from  the  Osage,  Chickasaw, 
and  Comanche,  was  jjrobably  contempo- 
rarv  with  that  of  their  kinsfolk,  the  Ta- 
wakoni  (q.  v.).  That  their  settlement 
on  Red  r.  was  relatively  recent  in  1759 
is  asserted  by  Antonio  Tremif^o,  a  Spkanish 
captive  who  was  released  by  the  tribe  in 
1765  (Testimony  of  Tremifio,  Aug.  13, 
1765,  MS.  in  B^xar  Archives). 

The  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico  ueoally 
designated  the  Tawehash  as  the  Jumanos 
(q.  v,);  the  French  frequently  called 
them  and  the  Wichita  Pant  piqui,  or 
tattooed  Pawnee,  while  to  the  Span- 
iards of  San  Antonio  and  the  ofiSdals  in 
Mexico  they  were  uniformly  the  Taovayas 
(in  varying  forms  of  orthography)  and 
Wichita  (see  Declaration  of  Pedro  Latren 
at  Santa  F4,  Mar.  5, 1750,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gen.). 

*  After  La  Harpe's  visit,   in  1719,  the 
group  of  tribes  to  which  the  Tawehash 
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belonged  became  attached,  through  trade, 
to  the  French,  while  on  the  other  hand 
they  saw  little  of  the  Spaniards.  Bat 
from  indifferent  strangers  the  Tawehash 
and  the  Spaniards  soon  became  converted 
intoaptive  foes  through  their  differing  re- 
lations to  the  Comanche  and  the  Apache. 
To  the  Comanche  and  the  Tawehash  alike 
the  Apache  were  a  hated  enemy,  while 
the  founding  of  San  Sabd  mission  in  1757, 
for  the  Lipan  Apache,  put  the  Spaniards 
in  the  lisht  of  Apache  allies.  The  result 
was  the  destruction  of  the  mission  in  Mar. 
1758,  by  a  large  force  of  Comanche,  Wichi- 
ta, Tawehash,  and  other  northern  Indians. 
To  avenge  this  injury,  Don  Diego  Ortiz 
Parrilla,  a  soldier  of  renown,  was  put  in 
command  of  500  men — r^ulars,  militia. 
Tlascaltecan,  and  mission  Indians— and 
equi{>ped  for  a  four  months'  campaign. 
Leaving  San  Antonio,  in  Aug.  1759,  tie 
march^  with  Apache  allies  to  the  Tawe- 
hash settlement,  which  he  found  flying  a 
French  flag,  fortified  by  ditch  and  stock- 
ade, and  so  strongly  defended  that  he  was 
repulsed  with  loss  of  baggage-train  and 
two  cannon.  Years  afterward  Bonilla 
wrote:  **And  the  memory  of  this  event 
remains  to  this  day  on  the  Taovayases 
frontier  as  a  disgrace  to  the  Spaniards'' 
(Breve  Compendio,  1772,  trans,  by  West 
in  Tex.  Hist  Asso.  Quar.,  viii,  55,  1905). 
The  cannon  were  not  recovered  till  20 
years  later. 

Parrilla' s  report  of  the  Tawehash  forti- 
fication was  confirmed  in  1765  by  Tro- 
mifio,  the  released  captive  mentioned 
above.  According  to  him  it  was  built 
especially  to  resist  Parrilla's  attack.  It 
consisted  of  a  palisaded  embankment 
about  4  ft  high,  with  deep  ditches  at 
the  B.  and  w.  ends,  to  prevent  approach 
on  horseback.  Inside  tne  enclosure  were 
4  subterranean  houses  or  cellars  for  the 
safety  of  non-combatants  (Tremifio,  op. 
cit).  From  the  time  of  Parrilla's  cam- 
paign forward  the  Tawehash  settlement 
was  referred  to  in  Spanish  writings  as  the 
"fort  of  the  Taovayas."  Of  interest  in 
this  connection  is  the  record  that  the 
Waco,  also  of  the  Wichita  group,  had  at 
their  villa^  a  similar  earthen  wall  or 
citadel  which  was  still  visible  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  19th  century  (Kenney  in 
Wooten,  Comp.  Hist  Texas,  i,  745, 1898). 

In  1760,  the  year  after  the  famous  bat- 
tle. Fray  Calahorra  y  Saenz,  the  veteran 
missionary  at  Nacogdoches,  was  sent  to  the 
fartaUza  to  effect  a  peace,  which  he  accom- 

Elished,  at  least  nominally  (Fray  Joseph 
opez  to  Parrilla,  £xp.  sobre  San  SaM, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.,  1760).  The  libera- 
tion of  Tremifio  in  1765  was  attended 
with  special  marks  of  friendship.  He  was 
escorted  to  Nacogdoches  by  nead  chief 
Eyasiqniche,  who  was  made  a  Spanish 
official  and  sent  home  with  presents  of  a 
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cane,  a  dresB-coat,  and  three  horses.  He 
wotud  not  consent,  however,  to  Cala- 
horra's  proposal  of  a  mission  for  his  peo- 
ple (Ca&horra,  letter  of  July  16,  1766, 
MS.  in  B^xar  Archives).  In  spite  of  these 
siens  of  amity,  the  Spaniards  still  enter- 
tained suspicions  of  the  Tawehash,  but 
matters  were  improved  by  the  efforts  of 
Mezi^res,  a  skilful  Indian  ^ent.  In 
1770  be  met  the  Tawehash,  Tawakoni, 
Yscanis,  and  Kichai  chiefs  in  a  conference 
at  the  Kadohadacho  ( Caddo)  village.  The 
treaty  arranged  at  this  time  was  ratified  at 
Natchitoches  in  Oct.  1771,  by  three  Tawe- 
hash chiefs,  who  by  proxy  represented  the 
Comanche  also.  Among  other  thin^, 
they  promised  to  eive  up  their  Spanish 
captives  and  ParrilTa's  cannon,  not  to  pass 
San  Antonio  in  pursuit  of  the  Apache 
without  reporting  there,  and  to  deliver  to 
the  Spanisn  authorities  the  head  of  any 
violator  of  the  peace.  This  compact  was 
solemnized  by  the  ceremony  of  burying 
the  hatchet  (Articles  of  peace,  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.,  Hist.,  xx).  From  this 
time  forward  the  Tawehash  were  gener- 
ally named  among  the  friendly  tribeis,  but 
they  were  seldom  trusted.  They  were, 
however,  often  turned  against  the  Apache, 
and  in  1813  they  aided  the  revolutionists 
against  the  royal  arms  ( Arredondo  to  the 
Viceroy,  Sept.  13,  1813,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gen. ).  As  a  tribe  they  were  never  sub- 
jected to  mission  influence,  which  may  be 
said  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Wichita  con- 
federacy. 

In  1772,  and  aj^in  in  1778,  Mezidree 
visited  the  Tawehash  settlement  to  fur- 
ther cement  their  friendship,  and  from 
his  reports  we  get  our  fullest  knowledge 
of  their  relationships  and  society.  They 
spoke  nearly  or  quite  the  same  language 
as  their  kinsmen  and  allies,  the  Wichite, 
Tawakoni,  and  Yscani.  Their  settlement 
was  situated  on  Red  r.,  at  the  eastern 
Cross  Timbers.  At  the  time  of  Mezi^res* 
second  visit  it  consisted  of  a  population 
of  800  fighting  men  and  youths,  living  in 
two  villages  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
river.  That  on  the  n.  side  was  composed 
of  37  and  the  other  of  123  grass  lodges, 
each  containing  10  or  12  beds.  To  these 
two  villages  Alezi^res  at  this  time  «ive 
the  names  San  Teodoro  and  San  Ber- 
nardo, in  honor  of  the  commandant  gen- 
eral of  the  interior  provinces  and  of  the 
eovemor  of  Louisiana.  The  Tawehash 
had  extensive  agriculture,  raising  corn, 
beans,  calabashes,  watermelons,  and  to- 
bacco, with  which  they  supplied  the  Co- 
manche, in  exchange  for  horses  and  cap- 
tives. The  calabashes  they  cut  up  m 
strips  which,  when  dry,  were  made  into 
chains  or  mats  for  convenience  in  carry- 
ing. Though  fish  were  plentiful  in  the 
river,  they  are  said  not  to  have  eaten 
them.    Women  took  part  in  the  govern- 


ment, which  was  democratic.  Chiefe, 
who  prided  themselves  on  owning  noth- 
ing, did  not  hold  office  by  hereditary 
right,  but  were  elected  for  their  valor. 
Regarding  the  religion  of  the  people 
Mezidres  mentioned  ** fire  worship^'  and 
belief  in  a  very  material  heaven  and  hell 
(see  also  Wichita). 

There  is  some  ground  for  thinking  that 
one  of  the  two  villages  of  the  Tawehash 
settlement  described  by  Mezi^ree  in  1778 
was  composed  of  the  Wichita  tribe,  who 
six  years  before  had  been  living  on  Salt 
Fork  of  the  Brazoe,  60  leagues  away. 
But  the  Wichita  later  were  still  living — 
a  part  of  the  time  at  least — on  the  up- 
per Brazos.  About  1777  or  1778  the 
"Panis-Mahas"  (Ouvaes,  Aguajes,  Agui- 
chi  [see  Ahvech^)  came  southward  and 
settled  with  the  Tawehash,  but  at  the 
time  of  Mezi^ree'  visit  in  1778  they 
had  withdrawn  temporarily  northwest- 
ward. Within  a  few  months,  however, 
they  returned,  and  seem  to  have  re- 
mained permanently  with  the  Tawehash 
(Mezi^res,  MS.  letters  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Eepafia,  xxviii,  229,  281-82).  They  evi- 
dently established  a  separate  village,  for 
Fernandez  in  1778  and  Mares  in  1789  each 
noted  in  this  locality  three  Jumanes  or 
Tawehash  villages  a  short  distance  apart 
(diaries  in  the  Archivo  Gen.).  Twenty 
years  later  Davenport  said  that  on  Red  r., 
100  leagues  above'  Natchitoches,  there 
were  stul  three  neighboring  villages  of 
these  people,  which  he  called  the  Ta- 
huyds,  Huichitas,  and  Aguichi,  respec- 
tively (Noticia,  1809,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gen.). 

Austin's  map  of  1829  (original  in  the 
Department  of  Fomento,  Mexico)  and 
the  Karte  von  Texas  of  1839  both  show 
the  Tawehash  settlement  on  Wichita  r., 
above  the  junction  of  the  two  main 
branches.  For  their  treaties  with  the 
United  States  and  their  removal  to  reser- 
vations, see  Wichita  (confederacy).  Con- 
sult also  Jumano.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 
AhijadM.— Freytas,  Pefialosa  (1662).  86,  66,  1882 
(identical?).  Ah^aot.— Ibid.,  84  (identical?).  Ab- 
mtM.— Morfl,  MS.  Hist.  Texas,  bk.  2,  ca.  1782 
(identical?).  A^ ados.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  New 
Hex.,  150,  1889  (identical?).  AMaos.— Pefialosa 
h662)  cited  by  Bancroft,  ibid.,  168  (identical?). 
Aixaot.— Benavides,  Memorial,  85.  1630  (identi- 


cal?).   Axtaos.— Ofiate   (1606)   cited    by  Prince, 

—      '6,1888  (identical?).    A;*   * 

Bh.  Inst  Papers,  in 

Merrin'Land  of  Sunshhie,  46."Dec.  1899  (idenri- 


Hist.  N.  Mex.,  166, 1888  (identical?).  ATJad 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  in,  169, 
(identical?).  Ayiaos.— Zarate-halmeron  (ca.  1629), 


1890 


cal?).  Jumana.— Morfi,  op.  cit.  Jumanes.— Pedro 
Latren,  op.  cit.,  1750.  Jumano.— For  other  forms 
of  this  name  see  Jumano.  (Until  the  recent  in- 
vestigations by  Dr  H.  E.  Bolton,  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Jamano  was  in  doubt— Editor.)  Fmi- 
iniqaes.— Pedro  Latren,  op.  cit  Panipiquet.— Form 


cited  in  early  documents  of  Texas.  Paaiqaes.— 
Latren,  op.  cit.  1750.  Skin  pricks.— Clark  (1804) 
in  Orlg.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  190, 1904  (re- 


ferring to  their  custom  of  tattooing).  TaaoTai- 
asM.— Mezi^res,  MS.  letter  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Es- 
pafia,  XXVIII.  236.  1778.  Taaovayases.— Mezl^rea, 
fWa..  247. 1770     Tabayase.— Doc.  608  iuT^. State' 
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Archlvee,  1791-92.  T«bo*7as.~Goy.  Cabello,  In- 
forme,  1784,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Taboayues.— 
Mesi^res,  op.  cit,  261,  1779.  TabMtTasM.— Gov. 
Gabello,  Rep.  on  Ck>manches,  1786,  MS.  in  fi4zar 
Archives.  T»buayM.— Rivera  to  Oconor,  1768, 
MS.  in  Btear  Archives.  Tanaoa.— Vial,  Diary, 
1787,  MS.  in  Archivo  Qen.  Tafoaias.— Parilla  to 
Viceroy,  Nov.  8, 1760,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Ta- 
gnait.— Tremifio,  op.  cit..  1765.  Tafuallas.— Leal, 
Notioia,  1794,  MS.  in  B4xar  Archives.  Tagnay- 
araa.— Cabello.  Informe,  MS.,  1784.  Taguayaa.— 
Lopez  to  Panlla,  Expediente  sobre  San  SabA, 
1760,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tagnayaaes.— Cabello, 
op.  cit.  Taguayoes.— Ibid.  Taguayet.— Gov.  Ba- 
rrioa,  Informe,  1771,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tagna- 
yoa.— Courbi^re.  Relaci6n.  1791,  MS.  in  Bixar 
Archives.  Tahuaiai.— Treaty  with  the  tribe,  1821, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tahnallaiu.— Arredondo,  op. 
cit,  1818.  Tahnaya.— Oensusofl790inTexasState 
Archives,  1792.  Tahuayaoe.— Doc.  of  Sept.  20, 1826, 
in  Texas  State  Archives.    Tahnayaoea  —Vial.  Dia- 

3,MS.,1787.  Tahuayii.— Davenport, Noticia,1809, 
S.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tahnayase.— Doc.  of  Aug. 
1, 1804,  in  Texas  State  Archives.  TahnayaMa.— 
Treaty  with  the  tribe,  1821,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen. 
Tamayaoa.-Bull.  Soc. Geog.  Mex.,  267, 1870.  Tao- 
baiansa.— Meziftres,  op.  cit.,  1778.  Taobayase.— 
Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  Mex.,  267,  1870.  Taobayaia.— 
Expediente  sobre  la  Dolosa  Paz,  1774.  Taobay- 
asas.— Mezi^res,  op.  cit,  1778.  Taonayaohet.— 
Robin,  Voy.  Louisiane,  iii,  3,  1807.  Taouayaa.— 
Exp.  sobre  la  Dolosa  raz,  1774.  Taovayaiaoes.— 
Mezidres,  op.  cit.,  1778.  Taovayaset.— Bonilla 
(1772),  Breve  Compendio,  in  Tex.  Hist  Quar., 
vin,  67, 1906.  Tauweiah.— McCoy,  Ann.  Reg.,  no. 
4, 27, 1838.  Tavaiasea.— Mezi^res,  Relacidn.  1770, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tavaiaxes.— Ibid.  Tava- 
yas.— Bucarell  to  RipperdA,  Nov.  18. 17T2,  MS.  in 
Btear  Archives.  Tavoayasea.— Croix,  Relaci6n 
Particular,  1778,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tavoy- 
aoat.— Mezi^res  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia. 
XXVIII,  283.  Ta-wai-haah.— H.  R.  Rep.  299,  44th 
Cong.,  Istsess.,  1,1876.  Tawai'-hiaa.— Ibid.  (Cad- 
do name).  Tawd'hash.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1096, 1896  (Caddo  and  Kichal  name).  Taw- 
we«aia.-Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  568,  1837.  Todaa.— La 
Harpe  (1719)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  vi,  290, 1886.  Toaa- 
laaa.— Mezidres  (1778)  quoted  by  Bancroft  No. 
ex.  States,  i,  661,  1886.  Toauyaoaa.— Mezi^res, 
3.  cit.,  229,  1778.  Toayaa.— La  Harpe,  op.  cit., 
ltl9.  Tomachaa.— Domenech,  Deserts,  ii,  191, 
1860  (misprint).  Too-war-aar.— Clark  {im)  in 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  190, 1904.  Tori- 
naaS.— Schoolcraft  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  126,  1852. 
Tonaahaa.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
n,  279,  1860.  Towaahaah.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Journal,  149, 1840.  Towaebaa.— Morgan  in  N.  Am. 
Rev.,  66,  Jan.  1870.  Towahaah.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Journal,  149,  1840.  Towahkana.— ten  Kate,  Syn- 
onymie.  10,  1884.  Towaah.— Kenney  in  Wooten, 
Comp.  Hist.  Tex.,  763, 1898.  Towaah.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1849,  83, 1850.  Towcaah.— Trimble  quoted  by 
Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  267, 1822.  Towoa-abga.— 
ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  10,  1881.  Towaaaha.— 
Schermerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hiflt  Coll.,  2d  s., 
II,  26, 1814.  Toweaab.— Thomas  (1845)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  14,  82d  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  131,  1853.  Tow- 
aaabga.  Catlin,  N.  A.  Inds.,  ii,  73,  1844  (own 
name).  Tow-aaaab.— Kennedy,  Texas, map,  1841. 
Towiaobaa.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches,  74.  1806. 
Towiaoba-Tawakanoaa.— Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnogr., 
54, 1826  (improperly  combined  with  Tawakoni). 
Towiaab.— Latham  in  Trans.  Phllol.  Soc.  Lond., 
104,  1856.  Towiab.— Karte  von  Texas,  1839.  To- 
woaab.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  xii.  1848  (confounded 
with  Tawakoni).  Towoaaba.— Domenech, Deserts, 
I,  444,  1860.  Towracba.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches, 
106, 1806.  Towsaab.— Butler  and  Lewis  (1846)  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  76,  29th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  7.  1847.  Toy- 
aah.— Hildreth,  Dragoon  Campaigns,  160, 1886. 

Tawi.  A  Cholovone  village  on  lower 
San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal.— Pinart,  Cholovone 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1880. 

Tawiskaron  {Tattns^karron\  Tawii/kara, 
Thauunskalau  (Oneida),  Tdui^-skd-Ui 
(Cherokee,     'Flint*),    Tawiskano     for 


ni 


Taiwi$k&rano\  and  SaietvUkercU,  The 
nominal  stem,  dialectically  varied,  is  in 
these  expressions  -vnskdr-,  -wisker-,  or 
'tmkdl'y  occurrinj?  in  the  lexical  terms 
oimsk&rd\  owiskerd*,  or  otoiskAlA*,  respec- 
tively, and  meaning 'ice*,  'hail',  'sleet'; 
these  latter  are  derivatives  of  the  noun 
oitri8^d\  'ice',  'hail',  'sleet',  'frozen 
snow',  'glare  ice*,  and  'glass  goblet' 
(modem);  of  this  noun  the  Tuscarora 
utcVgra*  is  a  dialectic  form,  whence 
comes  uvn^akrd^  with  the  specific  mean- 
ing '  sleet  or  rain  frozen  to  trees  and  to 
the  ground ' ;  and  the  initial  t-  of  the 
first  six  appellatives  is  a  characteristic 
prefix  of  proper  names  and  is  in  fact  an 
expletive  dual  sign,  originally  meaning 
'two*,  'two-fold',  'complete',  'in  a 
double  degree ' ;  and  the  a-  for  the  full 
ha-f  affixed  to  the  nominal  stem,  -ynskdr-f 
is  the  prefix  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
masculine  sex,  singular  number,  and  an- 
thropic  gender,  signifying  '  he ' ;  lastly, 
the  verb-stem  -ro^f  suffixed  to  the  nomi- 
nal stem,  is  the  perfect  tense  form  of 
the  anomalous  vero-stem  -rg»*,  'affix  or 
add  to ',  or  '  be  arrayed  in ' ;  hence  the 
expression  Tawiskarro^'  signifies  'He  is 
arrayed  in  ice  in  a  double  degree.*  The 
expression  Tawiskaraf  or  rather  Tauru/- 
kdrd\  is  the  noun  modified  only  by  the 
affixes  explained  above,  and  signifies 
'He  (is)  ice  in  a  double  d^ree  ,  the 
substantive  verb  being  unexpressed  but 
understood.  The  final  vowel  and  the 
glottic  close  of  this  compound  is  either 
modified  or  dropped  when  an  adjective 
is  suffixed  to  it,  as  in  the  following:  The 
adjective  -ano*  signifies  '  cold ',  '  chilly ' ; 
hence  Tatmskarano*  means  *  He  (is)  ice, 
cold  in  a  double  d^ree.'  The  substan- 
tive verb,  as  is  usual  in  the  present  tense 
of  attributive  themes,  is  not  here  ex- 
pressed. In  the  sentence- word  Saieuns- 
keratf  one  of  the  characteristic  functions 
or  activities  of  the  personage  designated 
by  this  expression  is  described.  The 
initial  syllable  «a-  signifies  'again', 
'anew',  ' repeatedlv ',  and  limits  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  in  the  expression; 
ie-  is  tne  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
indefinite  as  to  sex  and  number,  although 
usually  singular,  and  commonly  signifies 
'  one*,  'one  who' ;  the  noun-stem  is  ex- 
plained above;  lastly,  the  suffix  verb- 
stem  'CUf  being  the  present  tense  form  of 
the  anomalous  verb  -a/,  signifies  'present', 
'  show  *,  '  spread '  '  cause  to  be  present '  ; 
hence  the  expression  as  an  appellative 
means  '  Again  one  causes  ice  to  be  present 
(as  is  his  habit)'.  These  etymologic  de- 
rivations of  a  number  of  the  appellatives 
applied  to  a  certain  personality  would 
seem  to  connect  him  directly  with  the 
frost-bringing  and  the  ice-forming  po- 
tency in  nature,  and  that  they  establish 
the  inference   that  Tawiskaron  is   the 
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name  of  the  personification  of  the  winter 
power  transngnred  into  a  man-being,  a 
god  of  winter,  whose  functions  and 
activities  constitute  him  the  mig[hty  frost 
kins,  whose  breath  and  magic  power 
blient  the  verdure  of  plants  and  trees 
and. lock  lakes  and  rivers  in  bonds  of  ice. 
In  confirmation  of  the  preceding  inter- 
pretations, the  following  expressions  are 
cited  from  Bruyas'  Radices  Iroquseorum: 
oufUi^f  or  gawimf  *ice',  *hair,  'glass'; 
owiskra,  *hair,  *  sleet  * ;  gavnskerontionf 
aawisoniion,  'one  is  cafitmg  or  sowing 
hail,  ice,  sleet',  hence  'one  (it)  is  hail- 
ing' ;  lastly,  watiatmhwentaref  meaning 
*  it  has  covered  it  with  frost,  with  ice '  ; 
'it  has  spread  out  ice  (like  a  sheet)'  ; 
hence  '  it  has  covered  it  with  glare  ice.' 
In  the  two  sentence-words  preceding  the 
last  one  cited,  the  final  -ontion  is  the  per- 
fect tense  form  of  the  irregular  verb  -<>A', 
'cast',  'throw',  but  it  has  a  present 
meaning,  'is  casting,  throwing.  The 
termination  of  the  last  citation.  'ku}erUare\ 
is  a  perfect  tense  form  with  tne  meaning 
of  a  present  tense,  viz,  *is  Iving  fiat', 
'  is  lymg  face  downward '.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  nominal  stem  -tiftshSr'  of 
the  vocable OM^teMrd*  wasapparentiy  'crys- 
tal', *  smooth ' ,  *  slippery  ,  *  slick ' ;  hence 
it  came  to  designate  ice  on  the  one  hand, 
and  chert  or  flint  on  the  other.  Even 
among  the  Cherokee,  who  are  linguis- 
tically cognate  with  tiie  Iroquoian  peo- 
ples of  the  E.  and  n.,  lUvnfskdlA  is  the 
name  of  a  mythic  anthropic  being,  called 
Flint,  r^prded  as  the  producer  of  fiint 
rock.  They  have  also  preserved  in  the 
words  tdwi^ska  or  idtmrskage,  signifying 
'smooth',  'slick',  the  fundamental 
meaning  the  stem  had  before  it  came  to 
denote 'fiint'.  Thus  Cherokee usa^  con- 
firms the  suggestion  that  the  basic  sig- 
nification of  the  stem  -^dtskar-y  or  -tiflskh-f 
is  'smooth',  'crystal*,  'slippery',  'slick'. 
A  similar  connection  between  terms  de- 
notive  of  'ice'  and  'fiint'  respectively, 
exists  among  some  of  the  Algonquian 
dialects,  and  also  between  these  terms 
and  the  name  for  'wolf,  a  false  con- 
nection has  been  established  in  some  of 
these  same  dialects.  In  Passamaquoddy 
and  Malecite  malsum  and  malsumsis  sig- 
nify 'wolf*  and  'small  wolf  respectively^, 
while  the  first  is  also  a  name  of  this 
younger  brother  of  Nanabozho  (Ku- 
loskap) ;  and  in  the  closely  related  Mic- 
mac,  mdls  signifies  'fiint'  or  'chert'. 
The  last  is  found  in  Unami  Delaware 
under  the  form  mdhcUeSf  and  in  the 
Unalachtigo  Delaware  of  Campanius 
Holm  under  that  of  mahdreSf  with  the 
signification  'fiint',  'chert'.  But  in  the 
Abnaki  it  appears  under  the  form  TnoMsem^ 
with  the  meaning  'wolf.  In  the  Chip- 
pewa name  for  'white  fiint',  mikwame- 
wabiky  literally  *  ice  stone '  or  '  ice  rock ', 


is  brought  out  the  reason  for  the  use  of 
the  same  vocable  to  denote  'ice',  'frost', 
'sleet',  on  the  one  hand,  and  'chert', 
'fiint',  on  the  other.  The  Chippewa 
term  for  ice  is  mikwam,  and  the  Cree 
miskwamiy^  whence  the  derivative  misk' 
vxunisda,  *  it  hails  * .  Piponoukhe  ( written 
Kabebonicca  by  Schoolcraft)  signifies 
freely  *  Winter  Maker',  from  •pipon, '  win- 
ter', and  the  verb-stem  -oke  or  -oifcAe, 
'make,  cause,  do*;  and  Chakekenapok 
means  'the  Man  of  Flint,  or  the  Fire- 
stone'. In  the  foregoing  identifications 
are  found  the  reasons  that  gave  the  name 
•He  is  the  Flint',  ' He  Overspreads  with 
Ice',  'He  is  the  Ice',  'He  is  the  Winter- 
maker',  and  lastly,  'He  is  the  Wolf,  to 
one  and  the  same  personage  identified 
with  the  production  and  control  of  cer- 
tain phenomena  in  nature.  It  has  thos 
become  evident  that  through  wrong  in- 
terpretations of  misunderstood  homo- 
phonic  but  not  cognate  terms,  various 
striking  appellations,  suggested  by  more 
or  less  apparent  similanty  between  the 
unrelatea  natural  phenomena  in  question, 
have  been  made  the  name  of  the  imagi^ 
nary  man-being,  originally  believed  to 
produce  and  control   but  one  class  of 

Shenomena.  Brinton  (Myths  of  the 
[ew  World,  203,  1896)  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  name  Tawiskara  was  a 
connate  or  derivative  of  the  Oneida 
tetiucaloB,  and  the  Mohawk  iyokaras  or 
tewligarlas,  which  he  rendered  'dark  or 
darkness'  (although  they  in  fact  all 
mean  'at  the  time  it  becomes  dark,  at 
twilight'),  and  he  purported  to  quote 
Bruyas  and  Cuoq  m  support  of  this 
opinion,  although  neither  of  these  lexi- 
cographers, so  lar  as  known,  attempted 
to  analyze  the  name  Tawiskaron  or 
Tawiskara). 

An  im  wnary  man-being  of  the  cosmo- 
gonic  philosopny  of  the  Iroquoian  and 
other  tribes,  to  whom  was  attributed  the 
function  of  making  and  controlling  the 
activities  and  phenomena  of  winter.  He 
was  the  Winter  God,  the  Ice  King,  since 
his  distinctive  character  is  clearly  defined 
in  terms  of  the  activities  and  phenom- 
ena of  nature  peculiar  to  this  season.  As 
an  earth  power  he  was  one-  of  the  great 
primal  man-beings  belonging  to  the 
second  cosmical  period  of  the  mytho- 
logical philosophy  of  the  Iroquoian,  Al- 
gonquian, and  perhaps  other  Indians. 
Although  his  paternity  was  not  beyond 

Juestion,  his  parentage  was  illustrious, 
n  the  mjrthology  to  which  he  belonged, 
his  grandmother,  AwiSn^hdV  ('Mature 
Flower',  or  probably  'Mature  Earth'), 
called  Mesakomikokwi  by  the  Potawa- 
tomi,  was  expelled  from  the  skyland, 
situated  above  the  visible  firmamentJbe- 
cause  of  her  husband's  jealousy.  When 
in  falling  she  reached  the  waters  of  the 
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primal  sea  that  covered  the  space  now 
occupied  by  the  earth  she  was  received 
on  the  carapace  of  the  ^reat  primal  Turtle 
who  belonged  to  this  second  cosmic 
period,  on  which  his  fellows  had  pre- 
pared the  nucleus  of  the  earth.  Being 
parthenogeneticallv  pregnant  before  her 
expulsion,  she  in  due  time  gave  birth  to 
a  aaughter,  who,  on  reaching  woman's 
estate,  became  pregnant  while  at  play, 
according  to  one  of  several  differing  tra- 
ditions, by  the  direct  act  of  the  primal 
man-being  called  Wind.  In  due  time  the 
youn^  woman  gave  birth  to  twins  (some 
traditions  say  to  quadruplets),  one  being 
Te*hapo«*hUwa'k*ho"*  (q.  v.),  the  other 
Tawl^skaro"'.  The  latter  destroyed  his 
mother  by  refusing  to  be  borii  in  the 
natural  way  and  in  violently  emerging 
through  his  mother's  armpit — some  tra- 
ditions sav  through  her  navel.  This  he 
was  readily  fitted  to  do  because  his  bod^ 
was  composed  of  chert  or  flint  and  his 
head  was  in  the  form  of  an  arrowpoint  of 
fl  int  According  to  a  variant  version ,  one 
of  the  fpresit  race  of  the  Turtle,  trans- 
formed into  a  handsome  young  warrior, 
sought  the  maiden  for  his  wife.  Having 
refused  many  other  man-beings  under  the 
same  guise  by  the  advice  of  her  mother, 
she  at  last,  through  the  counsel  of  the 
same  mentor,  accepted  him.  Having 
come  to  her  lodge  on  the  appointed  nigh^ 
he  conversed  with  her  until  the  time  came 
for  retiring,  when  the  young  warrior 
placed  two  arrows,  one  plain  and  the 
other  tipped  with  flint,  horizontally  in 
the  bark  side  of  the  lodge  just  above  the 
maiden,  and  then  departed.  The  next 
day  he  returned  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  taking  his  arrows  withdrew.  In  due 
time  the  twins  were  bom,  as  related 
above.  It  is  believed  that  Tawi^'skaro"', 
in  the  substance  of  his  body  and  in  the 
shape  of  his  head,  was  prenatal  ly  sug- 
gested by  the  flint-tii^)ed  arrow.  In  con- 
cept Tawi^skaro"'  is  so  closely  identical 
with  the  mjthic  personage  called  Cha- 
kekenapok  in  Algonquian  mjrthologv,  a 
younger  brother  of  Nanabozho,  that  tney 
may  be  treated  together. 

In  Iroquoian  mythology  this  being  is 
known  under  various  names  indicative  of 
some  function  or  feature  attributed  to 
him.  Among  his  Iroquoian  names  are 
Tawis-'karon  fTe'hawis'karro'**),  Tawis^- 
kanoor  Tawiskarano',  Saiewiskerat,  Taw- 
iskara,  O'ha^a'  ('Flint,'  Onondaga), 
Ot*ha^gw6»'da'(*  Flint,'  Seneca),  Teho- 
tennhiaron  T'He  is  arrayed  in  flint,' 
Mohawk),  Atenenhiarhon  (a  corrupt 
form  of  the  last),  of  which  the  Tuscarora 
form  is  Tun6fiyaV*h6°',  meaning  *a 
giant'  only,  Ro'nikofirahef'kfi"'  (*His 
Mind  is  Evil'),  and  Hono»*hi'Mae',  ('He 
is  Warty',  Seneca). 

In  Algonquian  dialects  this  personage 
appears,  among  others,  under  toe  names 


Malsum,  PiponoukheS  Chakekenapok, 
and  Windigo.  In  one  of  the  earliest  ac- 
counts of  ^gonquian  cosmical  myths  it  is 
said  that  the  Montagnais  attributed  the 
change  of  seasons  to  two  brothers— Nipi- 
noukhe  (* Summer-maker')  and  Pipo- 
noukhe  ( *  Winter-maker ' ) .  Most  of  these 
Indians  r^arded  these  bipthers  as  human 
in  form,  wnile  the  rest  were  not  so  cer- 
tain on  this  point;  aU,  however,  were 
an-eed  that  they  were  beings  who  were 
anve  like  themselves,  for  they  had  been 
overheard  talking  and  rustling,  especially 
at  their  return,  although  no  one  under- 
stood their  language.  Far  in  the  north 
dwelt  Piponoukhe  for  a  stated  time,  while 
his  brother  lived  in  the  sunny  southland. 
At  regular  times  the  two  brothers  ex- 
changed places,  which  brought  about  a 
change  of  seasons.  The  Montagnais 
called  this  exchanging  of  places  Achi- 
tescatoueth.  Piponoukhe  brought  with 
him  cold  weather,  frost,  snow,  sleet,  and 
ice,  and  thereby  destroyed  everything. 
This  myth  has  been  developed  into  that 
of  Kulpojut,  explained  below. 

The  persistence  and  the  security  of  life 
from  the  destructive  powers  of  the  Winter 
sod  is  metaphorically  expressed  in  the 
details  of  the  following  incident  related 
in  one  of  the  longer  versions  of  the  com- 
mon Iroquoian  genesis  myth.  During  the 
creative  time  Te*haro°*hiaw&'k^*ho""  re- 
ceived from  his  father  of  the  race  of  the 
Turtle  an  ear  of  com,  with  proper  instruc- 
tions as  to  its  care  and  uses.  In  time 
Te*haro°*hiawa'k''*ho°'  roasted  an  ear  of 
com  which  he  had  himself  raised,  which 
emitted  an  appetizing  aroma.  When 
Tawis^aro"'  smelt  this  odor  he  informed 
his  grandmother,  who  ordered  him  to  go 
to  the  lodge  of  his  brother  to  ask  him  to 
share  this  unknown  thing  with  them. 
On  hearing  this  request  Te*haro°*hiawft' k^- 
*ho»'  rephed  that  he  would  consent  on 
condition  that  Tawis^karo"'  surrender  to 
him  "the  flint  whereby  thou  livest." 
To  this  Flint  replied,  **What  dost  thou 
mean?  D 
the  point  < 

came,  JNv,      X     UJ^TOU,      XXAUC^yU,      bUCI>l>     UAUb 

which  is  in  thy  body."  To  this  Flint 
answered,  "So  be  it  as  thou  dost  wish  it." 
Then,  opening  his  mouth,  he  thrust  out 
the  flint  tiling  in  question.  His  brother 
seized  it  and  gently  pulled  it;  he  would 
not  break  it  off,  although  Flint  asked  him 
to  do  so.  "Verily,"  his  brother  an- 
swered, "thy  life  belongs  to  thee,  so  thou 
thyself  must  break  it  off  and  give  it  to 
me,  for  on  no  other  condition  can  our 
compact  be  fulfilled."  So,  reluctantly, 
Flint  performed  his  part  of  the  agree- 
ment, whereupon  his  brother  gave  him 
two  grains  of  tne  com,  one  for  the  grand- 
mother and  one  for  himself.  By  this  act 
Tawis'karo"'  lost  his  birthright  of  coequal 
orenda  (q.  v.) ,  or  magic  power.    This  is 
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readily  exi>lainable  by  the  phenomena  of 
the  b^inning  of  the  spring  of  the  year. 
By  tlie  internal  heat  of  the  earthy  icicles 
thaw  and  become  detached  at  their  bases 
and  are  not  broken  off  within  their 
length;  and  on  clear  mornings  the  face 
of  nature  is  sometimes  covered  with 
heavy  hoarfrost  which  by  the  internal 
warmth  of  things  and  a  slight  rise  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air  becomes  detached 
•  without  melting  from  the  outside,  as  it 
were,  but  falls  Use  flakes  of  snow.  These 
phenomena  show  that  the  power  of  the 
Winter  god  is  ending,  and  that  Tawis^- 
karo°'  surrenders  a^m  his  flint  lance — 
the  piercing,  blasting,  withering  power 
of  frost  and  winter's  cold. 

In  the  cosmical  legends  of  the  Iro- 
quoian  tribes,  Tawis^karo"',  incited  and 
abetted  by  his  grandmother,  makes  many 
attempts  to  thwart  his  brother,  Te*haro" - 
hiawa  k-^ho^' ,  in  his  work  of  bringing  into 
orderly  being  the  present  phenomena 
and  bodies  of  nature.  One  of  the  most 
exciting  of  these  efforts  was  the  theft  of 
the  sun  by  Tawis^aro^',  and  Aw6°*ha''iS 
his  grandmother.  They  carried  it  far 
away  to  the  southeast,  where  they  hoped 
to  keep  it  solely  for  their  own  use.  But 
by  the  potent  aid  of  the  magic  power  of 
various  great  man-bein^,  such  as  Otter, 
Beaver,  Fox,  and  Fisher,  Te'haro"*- 
hiaw&'k^*ho°'  was  enabled  to  recapture 
the  sun  and  to  bring  it  back  and  then  to 
place  it  where  it  now  is  shining  for  all 
people.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  this  incident  is  the  mythologic 
statement  of  the  fact  that  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  the  sun  apparently  goes  far 
to  the  southeast. 

Tawis^karo"**,  in  emulation  of  his 
brother's  successful  attempts  to  create 
various  things,  made  only  noxious  objects, 
such  as  bats,  butterflies,  owls,  frogs,  and 
worms  and  other  creeping  things;  but  his 
flrst  great  labor  was  to  conceal  from 
Te'haro°'hiawft'k*ho°'  all  the  birds  and 
animals  in  a  great  cavern  in  a  cliff;  this 
is  evidently  hut  a  metaphorical  state- 
ment of  the  driving  of  the  nirds  to  migra- 
tion and  of  the  animals  to  hibernate  by 
the  approach  of  Winter.  According  to 
the  legend  they  were  in  great  part 
freed  by  Te'haro"*hiawa'k^*ho»»'.  Then 
Tawis^karo**'  is  discovered  by  his  brother, 
constructing  a  bridge  of  white  rocks  (i.  e., 
ice)  on  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
waters,  which  he  asserted  he  was  gradu- 
ally extending  toward  the  distant  shore 
of  another  land  wherein  dwelt  fierce, 
carnivorous  monsters,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  come  across  to  feed  upon  the 
people  and  the  animals  created  by  Te'- 
haro°*hiaw&'k^*ho°';  this  was  obviously 
the  statement  that  were  all  lakes  and 
rivers  bridged  solidly  with  ice,  the 
monsters    Cold,    Want,    Famine,   and 


Death  would  readily  cross  and  feed  on 
the  creatures  of  his  brother,  for  nothing 
is  killed  except  for  food  by  the  great 
primal  beings.  He  was  stopped  in  this 
nefarious  work  by  his  brother,  who  sent 
the  tufted  bluebird,  with  the  bloody 
thi^h  of  a  grasshopper  in  its  mouth,  to 
frighten  him  by  its  cry.  As  this  bird  is 
one  of  the  first  heralds  of  spnng,  its  cry 
told  Winter  that  Spring  was  at  hand,  and 
so  Tawis^'karo'*'  fled  with  his  work  only 
half  finished.  The  bridfi;e  of  white  flint 
dissolved  as  fast  as  he  fled  to  the  land. 
When  he  became  the  prisoner  of  his  own 
brother  he  attempted  to  escape  on  one 
of  the  pieces  of  wnite  flint.  It  is  only  a 
step  from  a  cake  of  ice  to  the  mythical 
"white  stone  canoe,"  so  popular  and  yet 
so  erroneously  attributed  to  various  other 
beings.  Again,  he  tries  to  imitate  his 
brother  in  creating  a  human  being,  which 
was  the  object  of  his  greatest  desire;  so 
having  learned  from  his  brother  that  life 
was  immanent  in  the  substance  of  the 
earth,  and  therefore  the  products  of  it, 
Tawis'karo"'  decided  to  outdo  him  by 
using  the  foam  of  water  to  form  his  man- 
being,  as  in  fact  it  was;  after  thus  form- 
ing the  body  of  the  man-being  he  called 
his  brother  to  see  it,  but  failing  to  cause 
it  to  show  any  signs  of  life,  he  implored 
his  brother  to  aid  him  by  giving  it  life 
and  motion,  which  was  done.  As  this 
man-being  was  pure  white  it  is  obvious 
that  this  creature  was  snow,  and  that 
without  life,  which  Tawis^'karo^'  could  not 
give  it,  it  could  not  come  and  go,  as  it 
does,  like  that  which  has  life  and  power 
of  motion.  Some  modern  Iroquois  who 
are  the  adherents  of  the  so-called  Hand- 
some Lake  reformed  Iroquois  religion, 
and  others  who  have  become  converted 
to  Christianity  claim  to  identify  Tawis'- 
karo"'  with  the  devil  of  Caucasians,  and 
so  reasoning  from  this  incident  pretend 
that  this  devil  created  the  white  race. 
The  constant  antagonism  between  Ta- 
wis^'karo^'  and  his  twin  brother  finally 
caused  the  latter  to  decide  upon  the 
destruction  of  his  younger  brother.  In 
the  details  of  the  fierce  combat  with 
unequal  weapons  to  which  this  resolution 
led,  it  is  said  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  crumpled  into  ridges  and  val- 
leys, that  the  blood  and  the  fragments 
from  the  body  of  Tawis^karo"'  became 
flint  stones,  and  that  from  his  intestines 
were  formed  fruitful  vines  of  many 
kinds — a  statement  obviously  due  to  the 
fact  that  vines  growing  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks  apparently  barren  have  a  peculiar 
luxuriance. 

In  the  Cherokee  story  of  the  Rabbit  and 
Tawiskaift  (Mooney,  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  R, 
1900)  the  ceaseless  struggle  between  life, 
the  productive  force  in  nature,  repre- 
sented by  the  Rabbit,  and  the  destructive 
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powers  of  nature,  repreeented  bv  Ta- 
wi8k&l&,  are  (joite  apparent  The  Kabbit 
in  this  story  is  evidently  the  Algonqoian 
Wabozho  ('White  Maker M  who  has 
been  absorbed  into  the  Nanaoozho  char- 
acter as  explained  below.  The  story  re- 
lates that  Kabbit,  while  Tawiskftlft  was  in 
his  lodee,  drove  a  sharp  stake  into  the 
body  of  his  ^est,  causing  it  to  explode, 
scattering  flint  fragments  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

In  one  of  the  variants  of  the  common 
Iroquoian  cosmic  genesis  myth  Tawis^- 
karo^*  is  one  of  four  children,  quadruplets, 
of  whom  the  name  of  only  one,  Te*haro»*- 
hiaw&^k^'ho°\  has  been  recorded.  In  the 
Potawatomi  version  of  the  Algonquian 
cycle  of  genesis  myths,  however,  the 
Algonquian  names  of  these  quadruplets 
have  been  preserved  by  Father  De  Smet 
These  latter  names  are  Nanabozho  (q.  v.) , 
Chipiapoos  (TTcipiapozho),  Wabosso 
(?Wabozho,  'White  maker*}, and  Chake- 
kenapok  (Gree  Tchakisahigan,  *  flint', 
*  gun-flint ' ,  etc. ) .  The  infant  man-being 
bearing  the  last  name  caused  the  death 
of  his  mother  by  violently  bursting 
through  her  side. 

In  uter  time  some  of  the  functions  of 
Wabozho  were  evidently  absorbed  in 
part  by  Chakekenapok  or  attributed  to 
nim,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
thus  leaving  only  two  great  perBonases 
or  man-beings,  for  Tdpiapozho  while  he 
lived  was  a  rather  negative  character, 
largely  dominated  by  Nanabozho,  who 
also  appears  to  have  absorbed  the  name 
Wabozho  and  a  part  of  his  functions. 
Thus  in  the  third  great  cosmic  period, 
the  present^  a  complete  parallelism  be- 
came established  between  the  elemental 
gods  of  the  Iroquoian  and  the  Algonquian 
pantheon.  For  this  period  the  Iroquoian 
data  are  more  complete  and  definite. 
The  ffods  have  departed  from  the  earth 
and  nave  their  dwelling  in  the  skyland, 
the  land  of  disembodied  souls.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Iroquoian  legends  descriptive 
of  this  skyland,  there  is  far  in  the  rear  of 
the  great  lodge  of  Aw6"'ha^i*,  the  grand- 
mother of  Tawis'karo"*,  a  large  compart- 
ment in  which  dwells  a  man-being  of 
peculiar  aspect  and  functions.  H  is  name 
in  the  Onondaga  dialect  is  De*hodi&tga^- 
ew6°*,  *He  whose  body  is  divided  or  split 
in  two  parts.'  One  of  these  parts,  it  is 
said,  is  crystal  ice,  and  the  other  is  warm 
flesh  and  blood.  Twice  every  year  this 
man-being,  whose  magic  power  outranks 
all  earth-produced  ones,  comes  to  the 
doorway  of  his  compartment,  presenting 
in  each  instance  a  different  side  of  his 
body.  When  he  presents  the  side  com- 
posed of  ci'ystalline  ice,  winter  begins  on 
the  earth;  and  when  he  presents  the 
side  constituted  of  flesh  and  blood,  sum- 
mer begins.    He  is  evidently  composed 


of  the  characters  in  large  measure  of  Ta- 
wis^karo"'  and  Te'haro»»*hiaw&'k'*ho",  of 
the  Iroquoian  cosmology,  and  of  Pipo- 
noukhe  and  Nipinoukhe,  or  Nanabozho 
and  Chakekenapok,  of  the  Algonquian 
coemical  legends;  for  in  them  is  found  a 
great  man-being  whose  functions  are  con- 
cerned with  the  change  of  seasons.  His 
name  in  Passamaquoddy  is  Kulpojut 
(Coolpttjot  in  Micmac  by  Rand),  which 
signifies  'One  rolled  over  oy  handspikes  ' 
Each  spring  and  each  autumn  he  is  rolled 
.over;  he  faces  the  w.  for  the  autumn 
season,  and  thes.  for  the  spring.  His 
body,  it  is  said,  has  no  bones.  In  this 
lodge  of  Aw6"*ha'i*  and  in  the  skyland 
Te*haro°'hiawft'k'*ho^  has  become  only  a 
shadowy  figure,  a  mere  messenger  or  in- 
spector for  the  gods.  Tawis'karo"*  has 
been  completely  absorbed  in  the  ^reat 
man-being  of  ice  and  flesh,  De'hodi&'t''- 
kaew^'.  Such  appears  to  be  the  degree 
of  development  of  the  two  great  dominat- 
ing figures  in  the  cosmological  philosophy 
of  the  Iroquoian  and  the  Algonquian 
peoples.  See  Mythologyf  NanaSnho,  Te- 
haronkiavxwon. 

For  further  details  consult  Sagard, 
Hist,  du  Canada,  i-iv,  1636,  new  ed., 
1836;  Relations  aes  Jesuites,  i-iii,  1858; 
De  Smet,  Oregon  Missions,  1847;  Black- 
bird, Hist  Ottawa  and  Chippewa,  1887; 
Brinton,  Myths  of  the  New  World,  1896; 
Hewitt,  Iroquoian  Cosmology,  in  2l8t 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  1903;  Cuoq,  Lex.  de  la 
Langue  Iroq.,  1866.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Tawkee.  (1)  The  golden-club  or  float- 
ing arum  ( Orontium  aquaiicum) .  ( 2 )  The 
Vuginia  wake-robin  (Arum  virginicum). 
The  word,  formerly  in  use  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  still  surviving 
locally,  was  adopted  in  the  17th  century 
by  the  Swedish  settlers  in  New  Jersey. 
Rev.  A.  Hesselius  (1725)  speaks  of  "tachis 
or  hopnuts"  (Nelson,  Inds.  of  N.  J.,  78, 
1894).  Kalm  (Trav.,  i,  389. 1772) citesas 
Indian  names  of  Arum  virainicum  tawks, 
tawking,  and  tuckah,  adding  that  the 
Swedes  of  New  Jersey  call  it  tawko. 
Kalm  also  cites  as  names  of  the  golden- 
club  tawkim,  tuckoim,  etc,  stating  also 
that  the  Swedes  call  it  tawkee.  The 
word,  which  is  practically  the  same  as 
tuckahoe,  is  derived  from  pHukwi,  or 
p^tukqueUf  in  the  Delaware  dialect  of 
Algonquian,  signifying  *it  is  globular,' 
a  term  of  general  application  to  tuberous 
roots.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Tawiee.    A  Cherokee  settlement  about 
the  period  of  the  Revolution:  situated  on 
Tugaloo  r.,  in  the  present  Habersham  co., 
N.  B.  Gra. 
Taluwae.— Bartram    Trav.,  871,   1792.    Tonee.— 


Doc.  of  1756 quoted  by  Royce  In  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 

148,1887.    TuMae.— MUJ^ '     ** 

Royce,  ibid. 


luzon's  map  (1771)  cited  by 


Tawiktye.    The  extinct  Bu^lo  clan  of 
the  former  pueblo  of  Pecos,  N.  Mex. 
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Tiaht7»'+.— HodM  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  849.  1896 
(+  »>a«A««*  people*). 

Tazlipu.  Given  as  a  Chumashan  vil- 
lage fonnerly  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
(Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  459,  1874). 
Possibly  intended  for  Taslilibunaa,  the 
Yokuts  name  of  a  place  near  San  Emidio, 
at  the  s.  extremity  of  Tulare  valley,  in 
Ohumash  territory.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Taiaaipidika  ( *  salmon  eaters  *).  A  Sho- 
shoni  division  formerlv  occapyinff  the 
country  about  Salmon  udls  on  SmSce  r., 
s.  Idaho.  Their  dependence  on  the  sal- 
mon which  abounded  here  gave  them, 
their  name  of  * '  Salmon  Eaters. ' ' 
Aff'fi-tik'-lath.— Stuart,  Montana,  81.  1865.  Fiah 
Baten.— Rofls,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  249, 18&5.  Balnoa 
Baten.— Stuart,  op.  dt,  81.  T^n'aifadilca.— Hoff- 
man in  Pioo.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  xxui,  296.  1886. 
War-ar«-rM-lcM.— Ron,  op.  cit. 

TaitotagoniAi.  A  tnbe  referred  to  in  1730 
as  living  northward  from  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  as  bein^  hostile  to  the  tribes 
of  the  San  Antomo  reeion  (Pedro  de 
Rivera,  doc.  in  Arch.  CoT.  Santa  Cruz  de 
Quer6taro,  K,  leg.  5,  no.  6).  About  this 
time  the  governor  of  Texas,  Mediavilla  y 
Ascona,  asked  permission  to  make  war 
on  the  "Apache,  Yita  [Yuta,  Ute]  and 
Tastasagoma''  (ibid.,  K,  lee.  6,  no.  15). 
The  tribe  is  therefore  probably  one  other- 
wise known  under  the  name  of  Apache 
or  Comanche.  (h.  b.  b.) 

TastaMffonia.— Mediavillay  Afloona  (1746).  op.  cit 

Tohaohagoulai.  A  name  noted  on  De 
risle's  map  of  1707  as  that  of  a  town  or 
people  on  Bayou  Lafourche,  s.  b.  La., 
oelow  Bayougoula.  The  name  contains 
the  Mobilian  term  okla,  *  people',  but  the 
first  part  cannot  be  translated. 
Tehaohacoalaa.— French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ni,  60, 
note.  1851.  Tchatchagoma.  — De  I'lsle  map  (1707) 
m  Winaor.  Hist.  Am.,  ii.  294, 1886. 

Tohanhi^.  An  unidentified  villafle  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687  (Idar- 
gry,  D6cj  in,  409,  1878).  while  he  was 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red  r. 
of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe, 
as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Tohatakiofka  ( '  precipice ' ) .  A  town  of 
the  Creek  Nation,  1  m.  s.  of  Eufaula, 
Okla.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii, 
186,  1888. 

Tohatokinn  (J  raccoon ' ) .  A  Yuchi  clan. 
I>{a'tie<>.-Speck,YuchiIncl8..70.1909.  Tohlite*hiiui 
talUL— Gatschet,  Uchee  MS..  B.  A.  £.,  70.  1885 
(—'raccoon  gens'). 

Tohatikiitingi.     A  former  Chitimacha 
village  at  the  junction  of  Bayou  Tdche 
with  Bayou  Atchafalaya,  La. 
Toh<ti  Kutfngi  nama.— Gatschet  in  Trans.  Anthr. 
Soc.  Wash..  II.  162. 1883. 

Tohatkasitanihki.  A  former  Chitimacha 
village  on  the  site  of  Charenton,  Bayou 
T^he,  Grand  lake,  La. 
KawitoBshki.— Gatschet   in  Trans.   Anthr.  Soc 
Wash..  II.  151. 1883.    Tehat  KMCtanshki.— Ibid. 

Toheti  (their  name  for  Grand  r.).  A 
former  Chitimacha  village  on  Grand  r., 
20  m.  B.  of  Charenton.  La. 
Teeti  Bima.—S wanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  B..  1909. 
Toh^tia  aimia.— Gatschet  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc. 
Wa8h.,u,  152, 1888  (ndmu- *vlil«ge'). 


TehikillL    BeeChekiUl 

Tfthikimiii  ( Tcikimm).  A  former  Maidu 
village  on  the  s.  side  of  Cosumnes  r^not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  Camp  cr.,  Eldo- 
rado CO.,  Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  XVII,  map,  1905. 

Te  (T!e).  A  Haida  town,  the  princi- 
pal one  owned  by  the  Tas-lanas  oefore 
they  migrated  to  Alaska.  It  formerly 
stood  on  the  w.  coast  of  Graham  id.\ 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit  Col.,  opposite 
Frederick  id.  (j.  r.  s. ) 

n  Haifi.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 
n.  124.  1895.  T!8.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida.  281. 
1905. 

Te.    The  Cottonwood  clans  of  the  Tewa 
pueblos  of  San  Juan,  Suita  Clara,  and 
Ban  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 
T«-td6a.— Hod«re  in  Am.  Anthr.,   ix.   850.  1896 
(<ddaa*  people'). 

TeaenaeueitiiBtL  A  dialect  of  the  Cora 
language,  spoken,  according  to  Ortega, 
by  that  part  of  the  tribe  living  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nayarit,  toward 
the  w.,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico.  The  name 
with  the  termination  isti  or  izli  was  for  a 
time  applied  to  a  division  of  the  Cora 
proper,  but  the  dialectal  variation  being 
slignt,  this  classification  has  been  aban- 
donea.    See  Cora. 

Teaeoaeitsisa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  69.  1864. 
TtaraaeitsistL— Ibid,  (for  the  people).  Teacna- 
soaltiisti.— Ortega,  Vocab.  Cast,  y  Cora  (1782).  7, 
reprint,  1888  (pi.  form;  sing.  Teacuaeitrica). 
Tsaknairftiiiti.—Pimentel,  Leng.  de  Mex.,  ii,  83, 
1865. 

Teahinkntehin  ('people  of  the  lower 
country').  A  Kutchin  tribe  or  a  subdi- 
vision of  the  Natsitkutchin  formerly  in- 
habiting the  country  n.  w.  of  the  latter. 
They  hunted  the  canbou  from  the  Yukon 
to  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  They 
formerly  were  a  strong  band,  but  by  1866 
were  reduced  to  only  4  hunters,  and  now 
are  probably  extinct. 

Osnsds  siffleor.— Ross,  notes  on.Tinne,  S.  I.  MS. 
474  ( *  marmot  people ' ).    Te^-hiilcutohln.— Ibid. 

4 trans,  'people  of  the  country  below  others'). 
Vha-hin  Kutehin.— Gibbs.  MS.  notes  on  Ross. 
B.  A.  E.  Teystsskutfthi.— Latham  in  Trans. 
Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  67. 1856. 

Teahquois.  A  Nanticoke  village  in  1 707, 
probably  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  r.. 
Pa.— Evans  (1707)  quoted  by  Day,  Pa., 
391,  1843. 

Teakata  {te-akaj  a  sort  of  underground 
cooking  pit,  hence  *  the  place  where  there 
is  the  teaka*  par  excellence).  The  most 
sacred  place  of  the  Huichol,  containing  a 
small  temple  and  7  "god  houses,"  whit  h 
give  it  the  effect  of  a  little  village;  situ- 
ated near  Santa  Catarina,  Jalisco, 
Mexico.  The  principal  god  of  the  Hui- 
chol was  the  one  who  cooks  the  food 
dearest  to  the  tribe — deer  meat  and  mes- 
cal hearts — in  a  teaita,  whence  the  name 
of  the  place.  Near  by  is  a  large  shallow 
cavern  called  Hain6tega,  the  birthplace 
and  first  home  of  the  Huichol  God  of 
Fire.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  u, 
169,  1902. 
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Teana.  A  tribe  mentioned  in  1708  in  a 
list  of  those  that  had  been  met  or  heard 
of  N.  of  San  Juan  Bautista  mission  on  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  (Fr.  Isidro  Felix  de 
Espinosa,  Relaci6n  Compendiosa  of  the 
Rio  Grande  missions,  MS.  in  the  College 
of  Santa  Cmz  de  Quer^taro).  (h.  k.  b.) 

Teanauitayae.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant Haron  villages  formerly  in  On- 
tario. In  1638  the  mission  of  St  Joseph 
was  removed  there  from  Ihontiria.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  in  1648. 
Ie>ii>int— ix.— Jes.  Bel.  1687,  l^.  1868  (mln>ilnt). 
8t  JoMph.-8hea,  Cath.  Mias..  178. 1856.  TMUiaa- 
■teyM.— Ibid.,  174.  Tfn>n»tti¥<.— Jes.  Rel.  1640, 
68,  1858  (misprint).  TaaiuiustaiM.-Ibid.,  1637, 
107, 1858.  Teaaaostaiftl.— Ibid.,  161.  TeuiQsteM.— 
Ibid..  70. 

Teatontaloga  ('two  mountains  apart'). 
A  Mohawk  villaee  existing  at  different 
periods  in  New  York.  The  oldest  one 
known  bv  that  name  was  the  principal 
village  of  the  tribe  until  destroyed  Dy 
the  French  in  1666.  It  was  rebuilt  a 
mile  above  the  former  site  and  was  for 
a  time  the  site  of  the  Jesuit  mission 
of  St  Mary,  but  was  again  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  1693.  Both  villijges 
were  on  the  n.  side  of  Mohawk  r.,  close 
to  water,  and  probably  near  the  mouth 
of  Schoharie  cr.,  in  Montgomery  co., 
N.  Y.  On  this  spot,  on  the  w.  side  of 
the  creek,  was  the  last  village  of  that 
name,  better  known  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury as  the  Lower  Mohawk  Castle.  It 
was  also  called  Icanderago.  Macauley 
applies  this  name  to  the  Mohawk  band  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  village.  ( J.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
loaaderaffo.^Macauley,  N.  Y.,  n,  96, 1829.  I-««b- 
der-a-fOM.— Ibid.,  174-5, 1829  (the  band).  Low«r 
■ohawk  Oaitle.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  474, 1861. 
Saint  Mary.— Shea,  Cath.  Miae.,  2bS.  1855  (mission 
name).  Ogtadaffo.— Hansen  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  lY,  802, 1854.  Te-ah'-toa-ta-lo'-«ar-Mor- 
gan.  League  Iroq.,  474,  1851  (Mohawk  form). 
Te-&-toa-ta-lo'-ga.— Ibid..  18.  Te-hon-da-lo'-ga.— 
Ibid.,  416.  Tewanntanxoffo.— Edwards  (1751)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  8oc  Coll^  Ist  b.,jl,  148, 1809.  Tionon- 
deroge.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  97, 1872. 

Tebi  (Te'-bi).  The  Greasewood  clan 
of  the  Pakab  (Reed)  phratry  of  the 
Hopi.— Stephen  m  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 
1891. 

Tebityilat  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Esselen. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Tebngkihu  ( *  fire  house ' ) .  A  laiige  oval 
ruin,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing 
5  to  8  ft  high;  situated  15  m.  n.  b.  of 
Keam's  caflon  and  about  25  m.  from 
Walpi,  N.  s.  Ariz.  The  pueblo  was  con- 
structed in  prehistoric  times  by  the  now 
extinct  Firewood  clan  of  the  Hopi, 
ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
pueblo  of  Sikyatki. 

Tire-houM.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B  A.  E.,20, 1891. 
TebugkUra.— MIndeleff,  ibid.,  57.  Teboaki.— 
FewieT in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  633.  1898.  Teb- 
▼w^Qd.— Stephen,  op.  cit 

TecahanqnalahlUno. — ^Mentioned  as  a 
pueblo  of  the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ), 
in  the  region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N. 


Mex.,  in  1598.--Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
In^.,  XVI,  115,  1871. 

Teoahuiites.  A  former  tribe,  probably 
Coahuiltecan,  found  on  the  road  from 
Ck)ahuila  to  the  Texas  country  in  1690. — 
Massanet  ( 1690)  in  Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov. 
30,  1716,  MS. 

Teeamamionen  (native  name  of  Rainy 
lake).  A  Chippewa  band  living  on  Rainy 
lake,  Minn.,  numbering  500  in  1736.  CL 
Kqjejemninetvug. 

Taeamamioaen.— Cihauvignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  IX,  1064, 1856. 

Teeargoni.  Mentioned  by  Orozco  y 
Berra  (Geog.,  58,  1864)  as  a  division  of 
the  Varohio  in  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
apparently  in  Chinipas  valley. 

Teeamohi  (* oozing  oil.' — Hewitt).  A 
Seneca  settlement,  commonly  known  as 
Oil  Spring  village,  formerly  on  Oil  cr., 
near  Cub^  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y. 
Oil  Bpriiif.— Morgan,  Leaigue  Iroq.,  466, 1861.  T«- 
ear'-nohi.— Ibid. 

TeohioodegaaohL  A  pueblo,  probably 
of  the  Opata,  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  in  1688. 
It  was  a  visita  of  the  Spanish  mission  of 
Guazavas  (q.  v. ),  and  was  situated  in  the 
vidnitv  thereof,  on  Rio  Batepipo-  Pop. 
90  at  the  date  named. 

Bta  Oertrudia  Teohioodacuaolii.—Doc.  of  1688 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,'246, 1884. 
TMhioo  d«  Guaohi.— Mange  (co.  1700),  ibid.,  233. 

Teohirogeii(  *at  the  fork  of  the  stream.' — 
Hewitt).  An  Iroc^uois  village  n.  of 
Oneida  lake,  N.  Y.,  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century. — Bellin's  map,  1755. 

Teoolom.  A  former  village,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  with  San  Antonio  mis- 
sion, Monterey  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Teoolotd  (from  Aztec  tecoloUy  the  ground 
owl).  A  Papago  village  in  s.  w.  Pima 
CO.,  Ariz.,  near  tne  Mexican  border,  with 
140  families  in  1865. 

Del  Teoulote.— Bailey  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  208, 1858. 
Tecolota.— Poston,  ibid.,  1863. 385, 1864.  Teoolote.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  19, 1863. 

Teooripa.  A  pueblo  of  the  Nevome  and 
formerlv  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission 
founded  in  1619;  situated  m  central  Sono- 
ra, Mexico,  on  the  w.  branch  of  lower  Rio 
Yaqui,  lat.  29°,  Ion.  110°  30^.  Pop.  269 
in  1678;  50in  1730.  Its  inhabitants,  called 
bjr  the  same  name,  probably  spoke  a 
dialect  slightly  different  from  Nevome 
proper. 

Teoorino.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neoe 
Welt-Bott,  74,    1726.     Teooripa.— Rivera    (1730) 


juoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  513,  1884. 

>oripa.- 
in  Doc.  Hist  Mex., '4th  s.,  lii,  358, 1867.' 


IS^ 


TranoiMo  de  Borja  de  Teoorip 


-Zapata  (1678) 


Teoualme.  A  division  of  the  CJora  proper 
in  the  Sierra  de  Nayarit,  Jalisco,  Mexico. 
They  spoke  the  same  dialect  as  the 
Cora.  According  to  Alegre  ( Hist.  Comp. 
Jesus,  III,  205,  1842)  they  were  the  last 
of  the  three  tribes  of  the  Nayarit  mts. 
to  yield  to  the  missionaries  in  the  18th 
centurv,  when  they  were  placed  in  pue- 
blos along  the  Rio  San  Pedro.  One  of 
their  former  villages  was  Tonalizco. 
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Oeeualm*.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  280, 1864  (mis- 
print). Jeoualine.—Mota  Padilla  misquoted,  ibid., 
277.  Teoiudmet.— Mota  Padilla  (1742),  Gonq. 
Nueva  Galicia,  21, 1872. 

Teoumigiihik.    See  Ttkumigizhik. 

TeoumBeh  (properly  Tikamthi  or  Tecum- 
iha:  *One  wno  passes  across  intervening 
space  from  one  point  to  another,'  i.  e. 
springs  (Jones);  the  name  indicates  that 
tne  owner  belongs  to  the  gens  of  the  Great 
Medicine  Panther,  or  Meteor,  hence 
the  interpretations  'Crouching  Panther' 
and  'Shooting Star' ) .  A  celebrated  Shaw- 
nee chief,  born  in  1768  at  the  Shawnee 
village  of  Piqua  on  Mad  r. ,  about  6  m.  s.  w. 
of  the  present  Springfield,  Ohio.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Kentuckians  in  1780. 
His  father,  who  was  also  a  chief,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  in 
1774  (see  Cornstalk),     His  mother  is  said 


to  have  been  by  birth  a  Creek,  but  this 
is  doubtful.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
a  considerable  body  of  Shawnee  were 
domiciliated  among  the  Creeks  until  long 
after  the  Revolution.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  Tecumseh  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  an  elder  brother,  who  in  turn 
was  killed  in  battle  with  the  whites  on 
the  Tennessee  frontier  in  1788  or  1789. 
Still  another  brother  was  killed  by  Te- 
cumseh'sside  at  Wayne's  victory  in  1794. 
While  still  a  youn^  man  Tecumseh  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  border  wars  of 
the  period,  but  was  noted  also  for  his 
humane  character,  evinced  by  persuading 
his  tribe  to  discontinue  the  practice  of 
torturing  prisoners.  Together  with  his 
brother  Tenskwatawa  the  Prophet  (q.  v. ), 
he  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  advance 


of  the  white  man,  and  denied  the  right 
of  the  Government  to  make  land  purchases 
from  any  single  tribe,  on  the  ground  that 
the  territory,  especially  in  the  Ohio  val- 
ley country,  belonged  to  all  the  tribes  in 
common.  On  the  refusal  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  recognize  this  principle,  he  un- 
dertook the  formation  of  a  gi^t  confed- 
eracy of  all  the  western  and  southern 
tribes  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  Ohio 
r.  as  the  permanent  boundary  between 
the  two  races.  In  pursuance  of  this  ob- 
ject he  or  his  agents  visited  every  tribe 
from  Florida  to  tne  head  of  the  Missouri 
r.  While  Tecumseh  was  organizing  the 
work  in  the  S.  his  plans  were  brought  to 
disastrous  overthrow  by  the  premature 
battle  of  Tippecanoe  under  the  direction 
of  the  Prophet,  Nov.  7,  1811.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  War  of  1812,  Te- 
cumseh at  once  led  his  forces  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  British,  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  regular  commission  as  brigadier- 
general,  having  under  his  command  some 
2,000  warriors  of  the  allied  tribes.  He 
fought  at  Frenchtown,  The  Raisin,  Ft 
Meigs,  and  Ft  Stephenson,  and  covered 
Proctor's  retreat  after  Perry'sdecisive  vic- 
tory on  L.  Erie,  until,  declining  to  retreat 
farther,  he  compelled  Proctor  to  make  a 
stand  on  Thames  r. ,  near  the  present  Chat- 
am,  Ont.  In  the  bloody  battle  which  en- 
sued the  allied  British  and  Indians  were 
completely  defeated  by  Harrison,  Tecum- 
seh nimself  falling  in  the  front  of  his 
warriors,  Oct.  5,  1813,  being  then  in  his 
45th  year.  With  a  presentiment  of  death 
he  had  discarded  his  general's  uniform 
before  the  battle  and  dressed  himself  in 
his  Indian  deerskin.  He  left  one  son, 
the  father  of  Wapameepto,  alias  Big  Jim 
(q.  V. ).  From  all  that  is  said  of  Tecumseh 
in  contemporary  record,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  verdict  of  Trumbull  that 
he  was  the  most  extraordinary  Indian 
character  in  United  States  history.  There 
is  no  true  portrait  of  him  in  existence, 
the  one  commonly  given  as  such  in  Loes- 
ing's  War  of  1812  (1876)  and  reproduced 
in  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Biography  (1894),  and  Moonejr's  Ghost 
Dance  (1896),  being  a  composite  result 
based  on  a  pencil  sketch  made  about  1812, 
on  which  were  mounted  his  cap,  medal, 
and  uniform.  Consult  Appleton  Cycl. 
Am.  Biog.,  VI,  1894;  Drake,  Life  of  Te- 
cumseh, 1841;  Eggleston,  Tecumseh  and 
the  Shawnee  Prophet,  1878;  Law,  Colo- 
nial Hist.  Vincennes,  1858;  Ix)8sinff,  War 
of  1812, 1875 ;  McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  I,  1854;  Mooney,  Ghost  Dance 
Religion,  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  pt.  ii, 
1896;  Randall,  Tecumseh,  in  Ohio  Ar- 
chfeol.  and  Hist.  Quar.,  Oct  1906;  Trum- 
bull, Indian  Wars,  1851.  (j.  m.) 

Tedynskung  (possibly  a  variant  of  Ke- 
keuskungt  or  Kikeuskund,  of  the  Munsee 
dialect,  which  signifies  'the  healer,'  'one 
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who  cures  wounds,  bruises,  etc.* — Hew- 
itt). One  of  the  most  famous  and  crafty 
of  the  Delaware  chiefs  during  the  period  of 
discussion  of  the  Indian  claims  following 
the  sale  of  the  lands  along  the  Delaware 
and  Susquehanna  to  the  Proprietors  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Iroouois.  He  was 
bom  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  about  1705,  and 
died  Apr.  16,  1763.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  life  before  the  time  he  first  appears 
as  a  historic  character,  prior  to  which  he 
was  known  as  *' Honest  John.''  When 
about  60  years  of  age  he  was  chosen  as 
the  chief  of  the  Delawares  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  from  that  time  until  his 
death  he  was  one  of  the  chief  figures  in 
the  problem  which  the  authorities  of 
Pennsylvania  were  trjdng  to  solve.  He 
occupied  a  peculiar  position.  Sir  William 
Johnson,  of  New  York,  was  a  zealous 
friend  of  the  Iroquois;  Conrad  Weiser 
and  George  Croghan,  of  Pennsj^lvania, 
were  also  strongly  prejudiced  against  the 
Delawares  and  Shawnee.  The  question 
which  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania  had  to  answer  was.  How 
to  keep  peace  with  the  Iroquois  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  the  Delawares  and 
the  Shawnee,  who  were  becoming  more 
independent  of  the  Iroquois,  from  going 
over  to  the  French.  The  Delawarcip 
were  beginning  to  feel  that  they  had  been 
unjustly  deprived  of  their  lands  by  the 
Penns^^lvania  authorities  aided  by  the 
Iroquois.  They  had  been  driven  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Susquehanna,  and 
many  of  them  had  been  forced  from  that 
later  refuge  to  the  Ohio;  and  now  that 
France  and  England  had  commenced  to 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  that  re^on 
they  felt  that  they  were  being  driven 
from  their  last  resort  They  were  revolt- 
ing not  only  against  the  English  but  also 
r'nst  their  masters,  the  Iroquois.  At 
critical  time,  when  the  border  settle- 
ments in  western  Pennsylvania  were 
being  ravaged  by  hostile  bands  of  Dela- 
wares and  Shawnee,  and  when  the  Eng- 
lish were  making  preparations  for  an 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Ft 
Duquesne,  Tedyuskung  took  his  stand  as 
a  fnend  of  the  English  and  as  a  patriot 
of  the  Delawares  and  the  Shawnee.  The 
mission  of  Christian  F  Post  to  the  Ohio 
Indians,  at  Kuskuski,  and  its  success,  and 
the  termination  of  French  rule  on  the 
Ohio,  were  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
influence  and  the  efforts  of  this  Delaware 
chief. 

Conrad  Weiser  had  told  the  storjr  of 
the  western  Indians  at  the  council  at 
Albany  (1754)  in  order  that  the  Iroquois 
mi^ht  know  the  real  situation.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  realized  that 
something  must  be  done  concerning  their 
complaints  about  the  squatters  on  the 
Juniata  (CoL  Eec.  Pa.,  vi,  84,  1851). 


At  this  conference  Weiser  found  that 
several  agents  from  Connecticut  were 
present,  who  were  seeking  to  bareain 
with  the  Mohawk  for  land  in  the  Wyo- 
ming valley.  Before  the  conference  was 
over  these  agents  went  away  with  deeds 
for  the  eastern  part  of  the  Wvoming 
valley  and  the  East  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. The  Indians  went  home  to 
the  Ohio  to  find  out  that  the  West  branch 
had  been  sold  to  Pennsylvania.  These 
facts,  and  the  defeat  of  Washington  at 
Ft  Necessity,  followed  by  Braddock's 
defeat,  led  to  three  years  of  bloodshed 
and  vengeance.  The  sale  of  their  lands 
at  Albany,  the  traffic  in  rum  along  the 
Ohio,  and  the  total  neglect  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania,  caused  a  complete 
alienation  of  these  western  Indians. 
Then  began  the  various  attempts  to  win 
them  ba&,  which  caused  almost  endless 
discussion  between  the  governor,  the 
assembly,  and  the  Proprietors  (Col.  Rec. 
Pa.,  VI,  683;  vii,  85,  et  seq.,  1851).  The 
passing  of  the  Scalp  Act  and  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  Delawares  caused 
this  tribe  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  the 
province,  and  also  against  longer  wearing 
the  hated  title  of  "women"  (ibid.,  vn, 
522, 1851 ) .  Such  was  the  situation  when 
the  council  was  called  at  Easton,  July, 
1756,  at  which  Tedyuskung  appeared  as 
the  champion  of  the  Delawares.  The 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  opened  the 
council  with  a  speech  in  which  he  wel- 
comed the  chief.  Tedyuskung  in  his 
reply  said :  * '  The  Delawares  are  no  longer 
the  slaves  of  the  Six  Nations.  I,  Tedyus- 
kung, have  been  appointed  king  over  the 
Five  United  Nations.  What  I  do  here 
will  be  approved  by  all.  This  is  a  good 
day.  I  wish  the  same  ^ood  that  poss^sed 
the  good  old  man  William  Penn>  who 
was  the  friend  of  the  Indian,  may  inspire 
the  people  of  the  province  at  this  time" 
( ibid. ,  213 ) .  A  grand  reception  and  feast 
were  siven  to  the  Indians  present,  and 
''the  king  and  Newcastle"  were  sent  to 
give  the  "bi^  peace  halloo"  to  the  In- 
dians and  invite  them  to  a  laige  confer- 
ence, which  would  be  held  later.  Ted- 
yuskung left  Easton,  but  remained  at  Ft 
Allen,  where  his  drunken  sprees  and  the 
actions  of  Lieut  Miller  endangered  the 
whole  outcome  of  thepeace  negotiations. 
(For  the  letters  from  Ft  Allen  concerning 
Tedyuskung  and  the  investigation  of 
affairs  by  Weiser,  see  Frontier  Forts  of 
Pa.,  I,  202,  1896,  and  Archives  of  Pa.,  2d 
8.,  II,  745,1853.) 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Tedyuskung 
was  blamed  for  having  dealings  with 
the  French.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
such  was  the  case.  While  he  was  linger- 
ing at  Ft  Allen  the  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania sent  Newcastle  to  New  York  to 
find  out  from  the  Iroquois  if  they  had 
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deputized  Tedynskong  to  act  for  them. 
Tills  they  denied. 

War  between  France  and  England  had 
been  declared  and  the  expedition  against 
Ft  Dnqueene  was  being  organized.  An  alli- 
ance with  the  Cherokee  and  the  Catawba 
was  being  soueht.  The  Iroquois  and  the 
Delawares  both  said  that  they  would  not 
fight  on  the  same  side  with  these  hated 
foee»  hence  the  whole  effect  of  the  Easton 
council  was  in  danger  of  becoming  dissi- 
pated. Then  came  up  the  almost  endless 
discussions  among  the  various  parties  in 
the  councils  of  the  province.  Gov.  Morris 
had  been  succeeded  by  Qov.  Denny,  who 
insisted  that  the  council  for  which  ar- 
ransemealB  had  been  made  must  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  and  not  at  Faston. 
Finally  he  consented  to  go  to  Easton 
with  a  heavy  guard.  Te(^uskung  said 
in  his  opening  speech:  "I  am  sorry  for 
what  our  people  have  done.  I  have  gone 
among  our  people  pleading  for  peace.  If 
it  cost  me  my  life  I  would  do  it"  (Col. 
Rec.  Pa.,  VII,  332,  1851). 

A  general  peace  was  decided  upon,  and 
Tedyuskung  promised  to  see  that  the 
white  prisoners  were  returned.  He  went 
to  Ft  Allen,  where  he  and  his  warriors 
had  a  drunken  frolic.  Weiser  says  of 
him  at  this  time:  '^Though  he  is  a 
drunkard  and  a  very  irregular  man,  yet 
he  is  a  man  that  can  think  well,  ana  I 
believe  him  to  be  sincere  in  what  he 
said"  (Pa.  Arch.  2d  s.,  iii,  67,  1853). 
When  the  council  opened  at  Easton  in 
July  (1757),  Tedyuskung  demanded  that 
he  nave  a  clerk  of  his  own.  This  request 
caused  much  discussion,  but  was  finally 
granted  upon  Tedyuskung's  threat  to 
leave  if  it  was  not  acceded  to  (Pa.  Arch., 
2d  s.,  Ill,  259  *et  seq.,  1853).  Richard 
Peters  was  angered  at  the  position  taken 
by  the  assembly  and  the  commissioners 
that  Tedyuskung's  demands  for  a  clerk 
were  right  He  was  also  much  provoked 
bv  the  way  the  business  was  carried  on, 
charging  Conrad  Weiser,  George  Crog- 
han,  and  others  with  tr3dng  to  unfit  **  the 
kin^"  for  the  transaction  of  business  by 
getting  him  drunk  every  ni^ht  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  mtentions 
of  the  Pennsylvania  representatives,  the 
''king"  went  to  the  councils  each  day 
with  a  clear  head  and  perfectly  able  to 
cope  with  all  of  the  representatives  of 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
principal  point  at  issue  concerned  the 
iraud  in  the  land  grants  (see  Walton, 
Conrad  Weiser,  356.  1900).  After  first 
refusing  to  allow  Tedyuskung  to  see  the 
deeds  of  these  sales,  as  he  hful  requested 
at  the  previous  council,  the  governor 
and  the  council  finally  granted  his  re- 
quest and  permitted  him  to  see  the  deeds 
of  1686  and  1737  from  the  Delawares  and 
that  of  1749  from  the  Iroquois.  By  re- 
quest of  the  chief  these  deeds  were  copied 


for  him  by  Charles  Thompson.  After  a 
promise  that  satis&ustion  should  be  made 
for  the  fraudulent  "Walking  Purchase," 
if  any  fraud  was  found,  peace  with  the 
Delawares  seemed  assured.  In  order  to 
make  it  more  complete  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  bring  the  Indians  on  the 
Ohio  into  friendly  relations. 

In  the  spring  of  1758  Tedyuskung  went 
to  Philadelphia  and  after  a  conference 
with  the  governor  and  council  he  urged 
them  to  complete  the  work  of  peace 
by  bringing  these  western  Indians  into 
fnendly  relations  at  once.  This  was  the 
first  suggestion  of  an  official  mission  ta 
the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  which  later  re- 
sulted in  Post's  journey  to  KuskuskL 
The  council  did  not  take  action  promptly, 
so  Tedyuskung  decided  to  send  two 
membere  of  his  own  tribe  on  the  errand 
of  peace;  but  these  messengers  did  not 
get  beyond  Ft  Allen.  A  new  difficulty 
had  arisen.  Paxinos,  the  friendly 
Shawnee  chief,  had  turned  against  the 
Englisli,  and  a  general  Indian  uprising 
was  threatened.  When  the  cause  of  this 
was  searched  for,  it  was  found  that  both 
the  Iroquois  and  the  Delawares  were  be- 
coming aroused  because  of  the  presence 
of  their  hated  enemies,  the  Cherokee 
and  the  Catawba,  with  Gen.  Forbes*  expe- 
dition. Both  the  general  and  the  gov- 
ernor urged  Post  and  Thompson  to  go  to 
Wyoming  to  try  to  win  back  the  dissatis- 
fied Indians.  On  their  way  to  Wyoming 
they  met  Tedyuskung,  who  insisted  on 
their  going  back,  as  to  go  on  was  to  en- 
danger their  lives.  They  followed  his 
advice,  but  on  their  return  to  the  gov- 
ernor they  were  immediatelv  sent  back 
to  the  old  chief  with  offers  of  peace  from 
the  Cherokee  deputies.  After  Tedyus- 
kung had  heard  this  message,  and  had 
heara  also  from  the  western  Indians  as 
to  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  Ohio, 
he  insisted  that  messengers  be  sent  west- 
ward at  once.  On  Post' s  return  and  report 
to  the  governor  he  was  despatchea  at 
once  to  the  Ohio.  This  mission  of  the 
Moravian  missionary  to  the  western 
Indians  was  one  of  the  most  heroic  en- 
terprises ever  undertaken  by  anj  man. 
The  miles  of  forests  were  filled  with  hos- 
tile Indians  who  knew  nothing  of  these 
peace  proposals;  the  French  were  doing 
everytning  to  keep  the  angered  Indians 
in  alliance  with  tnem;  the  winter  was 
fost  approaching,  and  before  such  a  jour- 
ney could  be  made  the  mountains  would 
be  covered  deep  with  snow.  Post  and 
his  work  at  this  critical  time  have  never 
been  justly  appreciated.  His  own  un- 
bounded faith  and  his  efforts  to  win  the 
western  Indians  prevented  defeat  similar 
to  that  of  Braddock. 

The  fourth  council  was  held  at  Easton 
in  Oct.  1758.  Before  it  had  ended  Poet 
had  returned  from  his  first  mission  west- 
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ward.  All  the  yarious  land  disputes 
came  before  the  council  (Walton,  Connul 
Weiser,  372,  1900). 

The  one  particnlar  dispute  with  which 
Tedyuskung  had  to  do  was  that  of  the 
Walking  Purchase,  and  after  that  the 
right  of  the  Iroquois  to  sell  the  lands  of 
the  Delawares.  The  wily  chiefs  of  the 
Iroquois  realized  that  the  one  thing  for 
them  to  do  was  to  discredit  Tedyuskung  as 
to  his  relation  to  them,  and  then  break  his 
influence  with  the  council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. One  after  another  the  chiefe 
asked:  '*Who  made  Tedyuskung  the  great 
man  that  he  has  become?"  Thev  denied 
that  he  had  any  authority  from  them  and 
asked  where  he  bad  obtamed  it  (Col.  Rec. 
Pa.,  VIII,  190, 1852. )  When  Gov.  Denny 
attempted  to  quiet  the  anger  of  these 
Iroquois  by  explaining  the  situation,  they 
listened  to  him,  but  when  Tedyuskung 
arose  to  reply,  one  by  one  they  left  the 
council  room.  It  was  a  critical  time,  but 
the  conference  finally  ended  in  a  treaty 
of  peace,  which  was  ratified  with  the 
westefn  Indians  at  Pittsburs  in  1759. 

Post's  second  mission  to  Kuskuski  and 
its  complete  success  led  to  the  evacuation 
of  Ft  Duquesne  by  the  French  and  the 
ocMpancy  of  the  Ohio  by  the  English. 

iMt  1762  Tedyuskung  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, at  which  time  the  governor  offered 
nim  £400  as  a  present,  if  he  would  with- 
draw his  charge  of  fraud  in  the  Walking 
Purchase,  which  was  a  source  of  trouble 
to  the  proprietore.  The  old  chief  said 
that  he  himself  had  never  made  such  a 
charge,  but  that  the  French  had  told 
them  that  the  English  had  defrauded 
them  of  their  lands.  The  governor  then 
told  him  that  if  he  would  make  this 
statement  public  he  would  give  him  the 
present.    This  was  done. 

After  all  of  his  dealings  with  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  council  of  Pennsylvania 
the  last  of  the  chiefs  of  the  eastern  Dela- 
wares went  to  his  home  in  Wyoming, 
where  in  the8i)ringof  1763  his  house  was 
set  on  fire,  during  one  of  his  drunken  de- 
bauches, and  he  was  burned  to  death. 
The  perpetrators  of  this  crime  were  in  all 
probability  either  of  the  Seneca  or  the 
Mohawk  tribe — more  likely  of  the  latter. 

The  chief  failing  of  this  wise  old  Dela- 
ware diplomat  was  his  utter  subjection  to 
the  power  of  rum.  His  white  allies  did 
little  to  hel[>  him  in  this  regard.  His 
fondness  for  it  was  made  use  of  on  all  oc- 
casions. But,  however  great  this  failing, 
he  did  much  to  assure  success  to  the 
English  expedition  under  Gen.  Forbes, 
ana  to  bring  the  Iroquois  to  a  realization 
that  the  DeEiwares  were  "no  longer  wom- 
en, but  men.''  He  was  the  most  virile 
chief  of  the  Delaware  tribe  during  the 
years  of  their  subjugation  to  the  Iroquois. 
His  efforts  for  peace,  with  Post's  heroic 


endeavors,  did  much  to  win  the  Ohio 
from  French  possession.  Without  the 
work  of  these  two  men  this  result  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  the 
shedding  of  much  blood.  A  monument  to 
Tedyuskung  has  been  erected  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia. 

The  name  is  recorded  in  various  other 
ways,  including  Deedjoekon,  Detiuscung, 
Tedeuscung,  Tediuscung,  Tediuskung, 
Tedyuscung,  Teedyuscung,  Tydescung, 
Tydeuscung.  (q.  p.  d.) 

Teeakhaily  Ikntapa.  A  former  Choc- 
taw village  on  lower  Tombigbee  r.,  Choc- 
taw CO.,  Ala. — Romans,  Fla.,  i,  329, 1775. 

Teenikaihika  (*  those  who  bejatme  hu- 
man beings  by  means  of  the  bufutlo ' ) .  A 
Quapaw  gens. 

BoilUo  f«]is.~Dor8ey  In  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229, 
1897.    Te«'iiik«ei'ia.— Ibid. 

Teepee.    See  Tipi, 

Teet-gitonai  ( Tfe^etgUqnafij  'rocky-coast 
eagles ' ) .  A  small  branch  of  the  Gituns  of 
Masset,  n.  coast  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit  Col.— Swanton,  Cont  Haida, 
275. 1906. 

Teeiknn-lnagai  (T/yea  kun  Inago/^i^ 
'rocky-coast  point- town  people').  A 
branch  of  a  Haida  family  called  Kuna- 
lanas.  They  are  named  from  the  rocky 
coast  between  Masset  inlet  and  Virago 
sd.,  Brit.  Col.,  where  they  used  to  camp. 

TU  konilnani'.— Bom.  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  28,  ISdB.  T!8'm  knn  Inaff&M.— Swanton, 
Gent.  Haida.  270, 1906. 

TeeMtlan-lnagai  (T/e^es  sL/an  lnagc/-%, 
*  rocky-coast  rear-town  people ' ) .  A  sub- 
division of  the  Stlenga-lanas,  a  great 
Haida  family  of  the  Raven  clan,  named 
from  the  coast  between  Masset  inlet  and 
Virago  sd.,  where  they  used  to  camp.— 
Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  271,  1905. 

Teeth.    See  Anatomy. 

Teeninge.  A  lai^  prehistoric  pueblo 
ruin  on  top  of  the  mesa  on  the  s.  side  of  Rio 
Chama,  about  \  m.  from  the  river  and 
an  equal  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Rio 
Oso  (Bear  cr. ),  in  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N.  Mex. 
It  was  built  of  adobe,  with  foundation 
walls  strengthened  by  irregular  blocks  of 
heavy  blacK  lava.  Its  ground-plan  em- 
braces two  lai^  rectangular  courts.  The 
remains  of  ten  circular  kivas  and  one 
shrine  are  to  be  seen  in  and  about  the 
pueblo,  but  the  walls  are  reduced  to  low 
mounds.  The  settlement  was  undoubt- 
edly of  Tewa  origin.  (e.  l.  h.  ) 
Teeninge.— Hewett  in  Bull.  82,  B.  A.  £.,  84. 1906. 
Te-e-ai]it-f«.~Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  tv. 
58.1892. 

Teeytraan.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.)  m  the  re- 
gion of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex., 
m  1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Tefaknak.    A  Magemiut  Eskimo  village 
s.  of  the  Yukon  delta,  Alaska;  pop.  195 
in  1890. 
T«fakiimffhamiat~llth  Census.  Alaska,  110,1893. 
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TegUqae.  A  former  Diegueflo  village 
in  or  near  Santa  Isabel  valley,  San  Diego 
CO.,  Cal.— Sanchez,  MS.  Diario  (1821) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  ii,  443, 1886. 

Tegninateo.  A  tribe  of  the  Manahoac 
confederacy  that  formerly  redded  at  the 
head  of  Rappahannock  r.  in  Onlpeper 
CO.,  Va. 

Teganatlot.— Bondlnot,  Star  in  the  W..  129,1816. 
TagninateM.— Tooker,  Algong.  Ber.,  ▼,  66,  1901 

4 trans.:  'people  who  climb  the  mountfdns'). 
lagninaties.— Jefferson.  Notes  toble,  189,  180l. 
T«goneu.--8trachey  (1612).  Va..  104, 1849.  Tigni- 
natoofl.— Smith  (1629),  Va..  1, 184. 1819. 

Teffotsngn.  A  clan  or  band  of  the 
Pinal  Coyotero  at  San  Carlos  agency, 
Ariz.,  in  1881. 

Doo-goo-io&'.—White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind. 
Tribes.  MS.,  EL  A.  £.  (trans.:  *  red-ant  country'). 
Tegotiiign.— Boorke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
112, 1890. 

Tegnayo.  The  name  of  the  country  of 
the  Tewa  (Tegua)  and  perhaps  of  the 
Tigua,  in  New  Mexico,  around  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  Quivira,  considerable  mys- 
tery arose  among  the  Spanish  writers 
of  the  17th  century,  who,  losing  sight  of 
the  exact  application  of  the  term,  trans- 
planted the  ** province'*  to  the  then  un- 
known north.  Escalante  in  1775  re- 
garded it  as  the  country  of  the  Ute,  be- 
cause while  traversing  it  on  his  ioumey 
to  Utah  lake,  Utah,  he  observed  the  ruins 
of  many  ancient  pueblo  houses,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  original  homes  of  the 
Tewa  and  the  Tigua.  The  name  is  in- 
definitely located  on  earlier  maps  in  va- 
rious places.  (f.  w.  h.) 
El  Tegnayo.— Ritch,  New  Mexico,  196. 1885.  Gran 
Tecoiao.^De  I'lsle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride,  1703 
("habits  par  les  Tiguas").  Great  Tayaai.— 
Morse,  N.  Am.,  map,  1776  (marked  as  a  town  n.  of 
Rio  Oila).  Great  Tegnaio.— Senex,  mao.  1710. 
Tagaffo.— Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa,  63-4, 1882. 
Tafoaio.— Freytas,  Pefialosa,  Shea  ed.,  66,  1882. 
Tegnaca.— OUssefeld,  Charte  Nord  Am.,  1797. 
Teeuaio.— Delamarche,  map  Am4rique  1792 
("habits  par  les  Teguas*' ).  Tegnay.— Pefialosa  y 
Bricefio  (1661-4)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  168,  1889.  Tegnayo.— Kino  (1694)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  241,  1856;  D^Anville.  map 
Am.  Sept.,  1746  ("Pays  des  Teguas*^.  Tegoayo 
Grande.— J  efferys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  5. 1776  ( • '  or  Teg- 
uas").  Tegnajroqu^.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  312,  1892  (Acoma  name;  apparently 
identical).  TehuMo.— Raflnesque  in  Marshall, 
Ky. ,  I,  introd. ,  27, 1^4.  Tehuayo.— Freytas  (1662) . 
Pefialosa.  Shea  ed.,  90, 1882.  Tejago.— Coxe,  Caro- 
lana,  65,  1741  (probably  identical).  Thaguayo.— 
Freytas  (1662),  Pefialosa,  Shea  ed.,85  et  seq.,  1882 


18d3  (misprint). 

Tef^uepo.  A  Chumashan  village  or 
site  m  or  near  Santa  Rosa  (Santa  In^) 
valley,  n.  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — ^Tapis 
(1798)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  ii, 
28,  1886. 

Te^ui.  Given  hy  Velasco  as  one  of  the 
divisions  into  which  the  Opata  were  di- 
vided; it  included  the  pueblos  of  Alamos, 
Batuco,  Cucurpe,  Opodepe,  Terapa,  and 
Toape,  on  the  e.  bank  of  Kio  San  Miguel, 
between  lat.  29''  3(K  and  30*  3(K,  central 
Sonora,  Mexico.     As  the  division  was 


based  on  neither  linguistic  nor  ethnic 

characters,  Tegui,  Teguima,  and  Cogui- 

nachi  were  soon  dropped  as  classlficatory 

names. 

Begiii.— Davila.  Sonora  Hist.,  816,  1894.    TegoL— 

Velasco  in  Bol.  Soc.  Mex.  Geog.  Estad.,  la  s.,  z, 

707, 1868. 

Tegnima.  Given  by  Velasco  as  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Opata,  inhabiting 
the  valleys  of  the  Moctezuma  and  upper 
Sonora  rs.,  between  lat.  29®  and  31®, 
Sonora,  Mexico.  As  the  division  was 
based  on  neither  linguistic  nor  ethnic 
characters,  Teguima,  Tegui,  and  Cogui- 
nachi  were  soon  dropped  as  classlficatory 
names.  Orozco  y  Berra  (Greog.,  338,  344, 
1864)  uses  the  term  synonymously  with 
Opata,  whereas  it  was  only  a  psLvt  of  that 
tribe,  apparently  speaking  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent dialect.  The  villages  pertaining 
to  them,  so  far  as  known,  are  Aconchi, 
Babiacora,  Bacuachi,  Banamichi,  Chi- 
napa,  Cumpus,  Cuquiarachi,  Huepac, 
Sinoquipe,  and  probably  also  Jitisonchi 
and  MutuUcachi. 

dpatas  tegnimas— Orozco  y Berra,  Geo^.,  8i4, 1864. 
Teguima.— Velasco  in  Bol.  Soc.  Mex.  Geog. 
Bstad.,  la  s.,  x,  705,  1863.  Tdiuimas.— Pinart  in 
Bull.  Soc.  G4og.  Paris,  204.  Sept.  1880. 

Teharon  liiawagoii(  Te^hard^'hiawiV  'k- 
*hcin'  in  Mohawk,  usually  pronounced 
Tharon'hiawd'^k''hon\  and  Thajtn'hia- 
wiV^-git'  in  Onondaga;  these  two  are  typical 
forms  of  pronunciation  of  this  expression, 
and  of  these  there  are  only  dialectic  varia- 
tions in  the  other  Iroquoian  tribes.  The 
analysis  of  the  Mohawk  form,  which  rep- 
resents the  component  elements  of  the 
expression  in  the  least  compressed  shape, 
is  as  follows:  te-,  the  prefix  of  the  dual, 
which  becomes  in  proper  names  approxi- 
mate! v    expletive,    signifies    primarily 

*  two,*  *  douole,'  *  in  a  double  manner  or 
degree,'  indicating  aptly  the  action  or 

Sresence  of  two  things,  especially  things 
ouble  by  nature,  as  the  ears,  feet,  hands, 
eyes,  of  the  animal  body;  '/ia-,  the  simple 
prefix  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  per- 
son, sin^lar  number,  masculine  sex,  and 
anthropic  gender,  means  *  he ' ;  were  this 
expression  the  statement  of  an  act  rather 
than  an  appellative  only,  the  form  ^o-, 

*  he-it,'  would  have  been  required  here; 
ro»*/ita-,  the  nominal  stem  of  the  noun 
orc^  *hid\  a  derivative  of  oro^  *  cover,' 
'overcast,'  'spread  over,'  signifies  *sky,* 
'firmament,'   'the  visible  heavens,'  or 

*  blue  color ' ;  t/jft'ifc-,  the  verb-stem,  means 
'hold(s),'  'beholding';  and  lastly,  '/u>»,' 
an  adverbial  sufiSx  denoting  the  iteration 
of  the  action  in  time  or  place  denoted  by 
the  verb  to  which  it  refers;  hence,  Teha- 
ronhiavxigon  signifies  literally '  He  is  hold- 
ing the  sky  in  two  places,'  referring  to  the 
action  of  the  two  hands;  but  the  form  of 
the  personal  pronoun  employed  in  the 
expression  indicates  that  this  sentence- 
word  is  used  merely  as  an  appellative  and 
not  as  the  statement  of  an  act,  so  that 
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*Hej  the  Sky-holder,'  is  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  accepted  signincation. 
Tradition  states  that  this  name  was  given 
him  by  his  grandmother,  ^u'2»*/id^t*,  under 
the  followine  circumstances:  Soon  after 
his  birth  and  the  death  of  his  mother,  his 
grandmother  asked  him  and  his  twin 
brother,  **  Do  you  two  know  whence  vou 
two  came,  and  whitheryou  shall  go,  when 
you  two  depart  hence?'*  This  brother 
replied  confidently:  "I,  myself,  do  know 
the  place  whence  you  and  we  have  come. 
.  Verny,  it  is  from  the  world  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  sky.  I  myself,  indeed,  will 
not  forget  it  I  wi  11  hold  it  fast  [as  i f  with 
mjr  bands],  the  place  whence  I  came." 
His  grandmother  said:  ** Truly,  indeed, 
thou  dost  know  the  whole  matter.  More- 
over, I  shall  call  thee,  on  this  account, 

for  thy  memory  has  not  changed,  being 
as  if  thou  hadst  just  come  thence" ). 

An  imaj^nar^  anthropic  being  of  the 
coemoffonic  philosophy  of  the  Iroquoian 
and  other  American  m^hologiee,  wno  for 
convenience  of  exi>re8sion  mav  be  called  a 
man-being.  To  him,  the  embodiment  or 
personification  of  life,  was  attributed  by 
the  wise  men  of  the  elder  time  the  forma- 
tion or  creation  and  preservation  of  life 
and  the  living  in  the  normal  and  the 
beneficent  bodies  and  things  in  terres- 
trial nature.  His  peculiar  character  as 
one  of  the  great  pnmal  earth  powers  of 
the  second  great  cosmical  period  is  best 
defined  in  terms  of  the  manifestations 
and  activities  of  the  various  forms  of  floral 
and  founal  life — reproduction,  termina- 
tion, budding,  and  growth — on  the  earth. 
His  parentage  was  noble,  although  his 
paternity  was  seemingly  not  definitely 
fixed.  This  interpretation  and  definition 
of  the  mythological  concept  embodied  in 
the  dominating  character  of  Teharonhia- 
wa^n  are  given  here  as  those  which  most 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  motives  and 
activities  manifested  in  his  life,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  has  been  con- 
nected in  an  indefinite  way  with  the  sun 
or  light  and  the  sky  by  such  well-known 
writers  as  Lafitau,  Charlevoix,  Le  Jeune, 
Brinton,  and  others.  These  writers  have 
probably  been  misled  byregarding  the  de- 
rivation of  the  name  as  concfusi  ve  evidence 
as  to  the  reason  for  its  imposition  on  him. 
In  the  most  definite  of  the  cosmic  mythi- 
cal traditions  of  the  Iroquoian  peoples  Te- 
haronhiawagon  was  a  twin  brother  of 
Tawiskaron  (q.  v.),  although  other  and 
perhaps  earlier  ana  more  primitive  ac- 
counts make  him  a  quadruplet  along  with 
his  brother  mentioned  above,  the  number 
four  however  being  probably  suggested  by 
the  well-nigh  universal  cult  of  the  four 
quarters. 

One  of  the  earliest  recorded  names  ap- 
plied to  Teharonhiawagon  is  that  of  the 
Hurons,  written  by  Sa^uxl.    In  his  His- 


toire  du  Canada  (1636,  repr.  1836)  he 
wrote  it  l^ouskehaf  but  in  the  accompany- 
ing Dictionnaire  Huronne  it  appears 
under  the  form  Yoscafia,  In  the  .Jesuit 
Relations  it  is  commonly  written  lous- 
keha  (iSskeha)^  rarely  therein  Jouakeha^ 
although  the  last  is  approximately  pho- 
netically correct.  According  to  Peter  D. 
Clarke,  a  native  Wyandot  (Huron)  his- 
torian (Traditional  Hist.  Wyandotts,  150, 
1870),  this  name  should  be  written 
TezhuskahaUt  which,  he  says,  is  the  cog- 
nomen of  the  **God  of  the  Forest,  or 
Nature."  His  translation  is  approxi- 
mately correct,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 
This  spelling  shows  that  the  Jouskeha 
form  of  the  Jesuit  Relations  is  preferable 
to  that  of  louskeha;  but  Tezhuskahau  of 
Clarke  majr  be  Tidj6sk&*ti\  a  contracted 
form  of  2\ytV«M'd*,  the  component  ele- 
ments of  which  are:  fi-,  a  demonstrative 
Eronominal  prefix  referring  to  size,  num- 
er,  or  quantity,  *so,'  *8o  much,'  *so 
many ' ;  «-,  the  iterative  adverbial  prefix, 
'again,'  *anew';  io-,  the  prefix  personal 
pronoun  of  the  third  person,  singular 
number,  zoic  gender,  meaning  *  it ' ;  «ifed'-, 
the  nominal  stem  of  the  noun  09^kd\ 
'sprout,*  *  shoot';  and  d*-,  the  adjective 
*  little,'  *  small,'  sometimes  with  the  cari- 
tive  sense,  *  dear  little.'  The  expression 
then  signifies,  'So  it  (is)  again  a  dear  lit- 
tle sprout.'  This  is  clearly  an  epithet 
expressive  of  the  floral  side  of  the  char- 
acter of  Teharonhiawagon.  This  expres- 
sion is  paralleled  in  signification  and 
composition  by  the  Mohawk  OierofUofl' 
ni'^d*,  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  term 
mi''t&\  'maple,'  of  which  the  Onon- 
daga Odtfi^donni^H'^  is  only  a  dialectic 
variant.  The  analvsis  of  the  Mohawk 
expression  is  as  follows:  o-,  the  prefix 
personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
singular  number,  zoic  gender,  meaning 
'it';  te-f  a  modified  form  of  the  reflexive 
pronoun,  signifying  'self';  rorW-,  the 
nominal  stem  of  the  lioxmorofi^UV,  'it- 
tree';  onni*-y  the  verbal  stem  of  the  per- 
fect tense,  signifying  *  has  made' ;  d*-,  the 
adjective  meaning  'little,'  'small,'  and 
refers  to  the  accompanying  noun-stem; 
the  expression  then  signifies:  'It  self  a 
small  tree  has  made,'  or  'It  has  made  it- 
self into  a  small  tree,'  i.  e.  'a  sapling.' 
These  derivations  of  the  chief  appella- 
tives commonly  applied  to  Teharonhia- 
wagon show  that  he  was  never  connected 
in  any  manner  with  sun,  sky,  or  dawn. 
Teharonhiawagon  has  been  erroneously 
identified  by  different  authors  with  Hia- 
watha (q.  v.),  with  Agreskwe  {Are- 
gw^s'kwiVj  'The  Reason  or  Cause  for 
Absence),  the  Iroquoian  War  god,  and 
with  Agatkonchoria,  'Masked  Face,'  the 
name  of  a  society  whose  members  are 
professed  exorcists  of  disease,  deriving 
their  authority  from  Hadu'i^'  (Onon- 
daga) or  Shagodiiowe'^gowa,  the  primal 
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being  of  disease  and  contemporary  of 
Teharonhiawa^on.  Megapolensis  gives 
Athzoockuatonaho  as  another  Mohawk 
epithet  of  Teharonhiawagon. 

Like  most  American  Indian  mytholo- 
gies, the  Iroqnoian  deals  with  three  great 
mythic  cosmical  perioda  In  the  first 
dwelt  a  race  of  gigantic  anthropic  beings — 
man-beings,  let  them  be  called,  because 
though  they  were  reputed  to  have  been 
larger,  purer,  wiser,  more  ancient,  and 
possessed  of  more  potent  orenda  (q.  v.), 
than  man,  and  having  superior  ability 
to  perform  the  great  elemental  func- 
tions characterizing  definitely  the  things 
represented  by  them^  they '  neverthe- 
less had  the  form,  mien,  and  mind  of 
man,  their  creator;  for  unconsciously^  did 
man  create  the  ^ods,  the  great  primal 
beings  of  cosmic  time— the  controllers  or 
directors,  or  impersonations,  of  the  bodies 
and  phenomena  of  nature — ^in  his  own 
image.  To  these  man-beings,  therefore, 
were  imputed  the  thought,  manners,  cus- 
toms, habits,  and  social  oivanization  of 
their  creators;  notwithstanding  this,  man 
regarded  them  as  uncreated,  eternal,  and 
immortal;  for  by  a  curious  paradox,  man, 
mistaking  his  own  mental  fictions,  his 
metaphors,  for  realities,  explainea  his 
own  existence,  wisdom,  and  activities  as 
the  divine  product  of  the  creations  of  his 
own  inchoate  mind.  The  dwelling-place 
of  the  first  great  primal  beings,  character- 
ized by  flora  and  fauna  respectively 
identical  with  the  plant  and  animal  liie 
appearing  later  on  the  earth,  was  con- 
ceived to  have  been  the  upper  sur&ce 
of  the  visible  sky,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
solid  plain.  Here  lived  the  first  beings  in 
peace  and  contentment  for  a  very  long  pe- 
riod of  time:  no  one  knows  or  ever  niew 
the  length  of  this  first  cosmic  period  of 
tranquilexistence.  But  there  came  a  time 
when  an  event  occurred  which  resulted 
in  a  metamorphosis  in  the  state  and 
aspect  of  celestial  and  earthly  things;  in 
fact,  the  seeming  had  te  become  or  to  as- 
sume the  real,  and  so  came  te  pass  the 
cataclysmic  change  of  things  of  the  first 
period  into  that  now  seen  on  the  earth 
and  in  the  sky,  and  the  close  of  this 
period  was  the  dawn  of  the  gods  of  this 
mythology.  Into  the  sunless  and  moon- 
less skyland— lighted  only  by  the  snowy 
white  flowers  of  the  great  tree  of  light, 
towering  high  near  the  lodge  of  T6*Aao»- 
'hwlMjiaw^'khon'  (*Hethe  Earth-hold- 
er'),— the  presiding  chief  of  that  realm 
jealousy  crept.  This  chief,  reputed  to  be 
invulnerable  to  sorcery,  took  a  young 
wife  by  betrothal  in  fulfilment  of  a  dream. 
The  name  of  the  young  woman  was 
Au<t^^hdH\  *Mature  Flowers,' or  *  Mature 
(i.  e.  Fertile)  Earth.'  Through  the 
machinations  of  Fire-dragon  of  the  White 
Body,  the  deadly  jealousy  of  the  aged 
presiding  chief  was  kindled  against  nis 


young  spouse.  Unfortunately  for  her 
weltee,  she,  by  inhaling  the  breath  of 
her  spouse  before  the  completion  of  the 
usual  ante-nuptial  ordeals,  became  par- 
thenogenetically  pregnant  The  be- 
trothed husband,  not  knowing'the  cause 
or  source  of  her  condition,  questioned 
her  chastity,  and  with  reluctance  re- 
solved to  rid  himself  of  his  suspected  but 
innocent  spOuse,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
change  the  nature  of  all  the  man-beings 
who  were  his  neighbors  and  associate 
To  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  caused  the 
tree  of  light  which  stood  over  the  sup- 
posed aperture  through  which  the  sun 
now  shines  to  be  uprooted,  thus  forming 
an  ab3r8S  into  the  empyrean  of  this  worlcL 
By  stealth  he  cast  his  unsuspecting  young 
spouse  into  this  abyss.  Some  traditions 
say  that  this  occurred  after  Aw6"*ha'i* 
had  given  birth  to  a  daughter  which,  by 
this  occurrence,  she  reconceived  and  to 
which  she  again  gave  birth  on  this  earth. 
In  like  manner  the  man-beings,  Com, 
Beans,  Sunflower,  Tobacco,  Deer,  Wolf, 
Bear,  Beaver,  and  all  their  associates, 
transformed  tneir  kind  into  the  forms  ana 
sizes  and  with  the  habits  by  which  they 
are  known  to-day  on  earth,  and  then  cast 
them  down  into  the  abyss.  Only  the 
ancients,  the  so-called  elder  brothers,  of 
these  things  remained  in  the  skyland. 
Then  the  rage  of  Te'hao°'hw6fldjiawa'k^- 
*ho"'  subsided.  This  great  cataclysmic 
chanffe  was  brought  about  because  none 
could  divine  a  cure  for  his  illness  (jeal- 
ousy) by  "searchinjg  his  dream- word." 
Then  the  tree  of  light  was  restored  to  its 
place.  These  events  brought  about  the 
second  cosmical  period.  The  expelled 
bride,  AwS"*ha'i*,  while  falling  through 
cosmic  space,  or  the  upper  sky,  was  seen 
by  the  water-fowl  and  water  animals  of 
the  primal  sea,  who  at  once  set  them- 
selves the  task  of  providing  a  habitation 
for  her.  Some  traditions  say  that  the 
water-fowl  of  the  larger  kinds  flew  up  to 
meet  her  and  to  bring  her  slowly  down 
as  she  rested  on  their  united  backs. 
While  this  was  being  done,  the  best  div- 
ers among  the  water  animals  brought  up 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea  some  wet  earth, 
which  was  carefully  placed  on  the  cara- 
pace of  the  Great  Turtle.  This  earth  at 
once  began  to  expand  in  size,  and  on  it 
Aw^°*ha^i*  was  gently  placed.  At  once 
she  began  to  walk  about  the  tiny  earth, 
and  it  continued  to  grow  in  size  thereby; 
she  even  took  handfuls  of  the  earth  and 
scattered  it  in  all  directions,  which  like- 
wise caused  it  to  continue  to  expand  un- 
til it  had  grown  so  large  that  sne  could 
no  longer  see  its  bounds.  Then  shrubs,  red 
willow,  grasses,  and  other  vegetation  be- 
gantoappear.  Induetimeshegavebirthto 
a  daughter.  After  attaining  womanhood, 
this  dauehter  was  courted  by  various  ani- 
mals and  beings  disguised  in  the  assumed 
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shape  of  fine-looking  young  men.  But, 
by  her  mother's  advice,  she  rejected  the 
suit  of  all,  until  a  young  man  of  the  race 
of  the  Great  Turtle  sought  her  to  wife. 
He  was  accepted,  and  bidden  to  the  lodge 
of  her  mother.  In  the  twilight  he  came 
bearing  two,  some  say  three,  arrows,  of 
which  one  was  tipped  with  a  fiint  point 
As  the  young  woman  lay  down  he  paaaed 
two  of  the  arrows,  including  the  flint- 
tipped  one,  over  her  bod  y ;  others  say  that 
he  placed  them  in  the  lodge  wall  just 
above  her  body.  Then  he  departed,  say- 
ing that  he  would  return  the  next  da]^. 
At  twilight  he  returned,  and,  taking  his 
arrows,  at  once  withdrew,  saying  that 
he  would  not  return  again.  In  due  lime 
the  young  woman  gave  birth  to  twins,  one 
of  whom  caused  her  death  by  violently 
bursting  th  rough  her  armpit.  The  name 
of  the  culprit  was  Tawiskaron  (q.  v.), 
and  that  of  his  brother,  the  elder,  was 
Teharonhia wagon.  A  wfi°*ha^i,  the  grand- 
mother, being  greatly  enraged  by  the 
death  of  her  daughter,  asked  the  twins 
whicn  of  the  twam  had  committed  this 
act.  Tawiskaron  quickly  replied,  accus- 
ing his  innocent  brother.  So  seizing  the 
supposed  culprit,  the  grandmother  cast 
him  far  away  among  the  shrubbery.  He 
did  not  die  there,  but  grew  rapidly  to 
manhood;  his  grandmoSier  hated  him 
bitterly,  but  was  very  fond  of  Tawis- 
karon. 

In  time,  Teharonhia waj^on  was  taught 
by  his  father  bow  to  build  a  lodge,  to 
kindle  tire,  and  to  plant  and  cultivate  the 
ground,  his  father  giving  him  bean,  melon, 
squash,  tobacco,  and  com  seed.  He  gave 
his  son  likewise  the  third  arrow,  by 
which  he  must  destroy  the  great  water 
serpent,  the  Fire-dragon  of  the  White 
Body,  when  it  should  begin  to  destroy  the 
things  he  was  to  create  and  cause  to  grow. 
Teharonhiawagon  then  toiled  at  his  tasks, 
forming  the  animals  and  birds,  and  mak- 
ing the  useful  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants. 
In  all  this  his  grandmother  and  his  twin 
brother  sought  to  thwart  him  bvall  man- 
ner of  devices,  but  bv  the  timely  counsel 
of  his  father  he  was  aole  to  defeat  all  their 
efforts.  His  labor  was  to  prepare  the  earth 
for  man,  whom  later  he  was  to  create. 
For  ease  of  transit  for  man,  he  had  made 
the  rivers  and  streams  with  double  cur- 
rents, the  one  running  in  one  direction 
and  the  other  in  an  opposite  one;  but  his 
brother  changed  this  by  putting  falls  and 
cascades  in  the  rivers  and  streams.  The 
grandmother,  seeing  that  Teharonhiawa- 
gon had  produced  great  ears  of  perfect 
com,  immediately  blighted  his  work, 
saying,  **  You  desire  the  people  you  are 
about  to  make  to  be  too  happy  and  too 
well-provided  with  necessaries.''  Not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  his  brother 
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and  grandmother  to  his  work  for  the  good 
of  man,  he  thwarted  all  their  schemes. 
Finally,  the  grandmother,  who  had  ex- 
hausted all  her  methods  of  opposition, 
challenged  her  grandson,  Teharonhiawa- 
gon, to  play  a  game  of  the  bowl  and  plum- 
pits,  the  prise  of  the  winner  to  be  the 
mlership  of  the  world.  The  grandson 
willingly  accepted  the  challenge.  Ac- 
cording to  custom  ten  days  were  allowed 
the  contestants  to  prepare  for  the  strag- 
gle of  orendas.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  grandmother  came  to  the  lodge  of  her 
grandson,  bringing  her  bowl  and  plum- 
pits.  He  would  use  her  bowl,  but  not  her 
Sits,  as  they  were  somethii^  alive  and  un- 
er  the  control  of  the  mind  of  the  grand- 
mother. His  own  were  the  crests  of 
chickadees,  who  had  responded  to  his  call 
for  aid.  He  took  six  of  these  crests,  and 
they  magically  remained  alive.  When  he 
and  his  grandmother  were  readj,  Teha- 
ronhiawagon called  in  a  loud  voice,  "All 
you  whose  bodies  I  have  formed,  do  you 
now  put  forth  your  orenda  in  order  that 
we  may  conquer  in  this  struggle,  so  that 
all  of  you  may  li ve ! "  Then  when  it  came 
his  turn  to  shake  the  bowl,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Now,  verily,  shall  appear  the  good  or  ill 
fortune  of  all  the  things  that  I  have  done 
or  made  I"  The  grandmother  failed  to 
score,  while  Teharonhiawagon  made  the 
highest  score  possible  at  one  shake  of  the 
bowl,  and  so  won  the  government  of  all 
living  things. 

Teharonhiawagon,  in  going  from  place 
to  place  viewing  his  work,  one  day  found 
that  all  the  animals  he  had  formed  had 
disappeared.  He  went  at  once  in  many 
directions  seeking  them.  While  thus 
unsuccessfully  en^Eiged,  a  bird  told  him 
that  they  were  shut  up  in  a  vast  cavem 
in  a  rockv  cliff,  wherein  his  brother  had 
concealed  them.  Having  discovered  the 
place,  he  removed  the  rock  that  closed 
the  mouth  of  the  cavem  and  then  ordered 
the  animals  and  the  birds  to  come  forth. 
While  the  creatures  were  issuinj^  in  obe- 
dience to  the  command  of  their  maker, 
Tawiskaron  and  his  grandmother,  notic- 
ing that  the  animals  were  again  becoming 
plentiful,  and  divining  the  cause,  has- 
tened to  the  mouth  of  the  cavem  and  at 
once  closed  it  with  the  great  rock.  The 
few  creatures  which  did  not  have  the  op 
portunity  to  escape  became  changed  in 
their  natures,  which  thereafter  were  evil, 
uncanny^  monstrous,  and  otkon  (q.  v.). 
This  incident  is  seemingly  a  figurative 
description  of  the  annual  forced  hiberna- 
tion of  certain  animals  and  reptiles  and 
the  migration  of  certain  birds,  and  shows 
that  Teharonhiawagon  had  the  power  to 
change  the  seasons  oy  bringing  back  the 
summer. 
As  the  animals  were  intended  to  serve 
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for  the  sustenance  of  human  beings  about 
to  be  formed,  Teharonhiawap>n  ejijoined 
on  them  the  duty  of  permitting  them- 
selves to  be  taken,  provided  men  in  kill- 
ing them  did  it  with  despatch.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  contract  he  questioned 
some  of  the  animals  to  learn  in  what  man- 
ner their  posterity  would  defend  them- 
sel  ves  against  human  beings.  The  answer 
of  the  Bear  was  that  his  posterity  would 
flee  to  escape;  thereupon,  Teharonhia- 
waffon  stuffed  the  Bear's  legs  full  of  fat 
ana  meat  in  order  to  make  him  slow  and 
clumsy  in  running.  The  Deer  answered 
that  his  posterity  would  stand  and  not 
flee,  and  would  bite  human  beings  who 
hunted  them;  then  Teharonhiawagon 
twisted  out  the  teeth  of  the  Deer's  upper 
jaw,  thus  rendering  his  bite  harmlese. 
A  similar  change  was  made  in  the  buffalo 
and  the  elk. 

According  to  the  recorded  beliefs  of 
the  Hurons  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
17th  century,  it  was  louskeha  (ISskeha) 
who  provided  them  with  so  many  fine 
rivers  and  lakes  and  fertile  fields. 
The  earth  was  dry,  for  a  monstrous  Frog 
had  gathered  all  the  waters  under  its 
arm-pit.  so  that  louskeha  and  his  peo{)le 
could  obtain  no  water  except  through  its 
agency.  To  free  himself  and  his  people 
from  this  bondage,  louskeha  made  an 
incision  under  the  arm-pit  of  the  Frog, 
through  which  the  waters  issued  in  so 
great  abundance  that  they  overflowed  the 
earth,  forming  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Without  louskeha^  they  said,  their  ket- 
tles would  not  boil,  for  he  had  learned 
from  the  Turtle  the  art  of  kindling  fire, 
and  this  art  he  had  taught  them;  by  his 
aid  alone  their  hunting  was  successful: 
were  it  not  for  him  they  could  not  so  easily 
have  captured  game  animals,  for  they 
had  not  always  enjoyed  freedom,  having 
been  confined  in  a  vast  cavern.  In  free- 
ing them  louskeha  so  charmed  them  by 
an  arrow  stroke  in  the  foot  as  they  came 
forth  that  he  might  easily  afterward  con- 
trol and  dispose  of  them  at  will.  The 
Wolf  escapea  this  stroke,  hence  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  take  him  in  the  chase.  It  is 
from  louskeha,  they  said,  that  they  had 
their  verdant  fields,  com,  beans,  tobacco, 
squashes,  and  sunflowers;  abundantcom 
harvests  and  lodges  filled  with  matured 
ears  of  com  they  owed  to  no  one  but 
louskeha.  Early  in  1636  these  Indians 
were  greatly  perturbed  by  the  reputed 
omens  of  an  approaching  famine.  lou- 
skeha had  been  seen  in  vision,  sad,  and  as 
lean  as  a  skeleton,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
shriveled  ear  of  com,  and  some  even 
added  that  he  carried  the  leg  of  a  human 
beioff,  which  he  tore  with  his  teeth. 
All  these  were  to  them  infallible  signs  of 
a  year  of  great  scarcity.  Among  these 
same   Hurons,    Aw6*^*lia^i,    the    grand- 


mother of  louskeha  or  Teharonhiawagon, 
was  known  by  the  name  Ataentsic  or 
Eataentsic  (i.  e.  Eift'tfige-'^tcl*,  *She 
Whose  Body  is  Ancient  * ),  which  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  of  avoiding  the 
utterance  of  a  person's  proper  name,  sup- 
planted her  real  name.  These  Hurons 
believed  that  their  louskeha  and  his 
grandmother  dwelt  in  a  great  lodge  situ- 
ated at  the  eastern  (some  said  western) 
extremity  of  the  world — that  is,  not 
much  farther  away  than  the  bounds  of 
their  hunting  pounds;  this  lodse  of 
louskeha  was  bmlt  on  the  model  of  their 
own,  and  it  was  reputed  to  be  stocked 
with  an  abundance  of  com,  beans, 
squashes,  sunflower  oil,  and  various  dri^ 
meats — with  all  thines  to  support  life  in 
ereat  plenty;  they  bSieved  that  he  and 
nis  grandmother  planted  and  cultivated 
land,  worked,  drank,  ate,  slept,  and 
were  lascivious  like  themselves;  that  all 
the  animals  of  the  world  belonged  to 
them;  that  louskeha  was  very  kind  and 
gave  growth  to  all  thinss,  sending  fine 
weather  and  other  good  gifts;  that  he 
had  charge  and  care  of  the  living,  and  of 
the  things  that  concerned  life,  and  so  he 
was  judged  good.  On  the  contrary,  his 
grandmother  had  charge  of  the  souls,  the 
manes,  and  because  the  Indians  believed 
that  she  (the  Earth)  caused  men  to  die, 
they  adjudged  her  wicked  and  destructive, 
and  not  because  she  sometimes  sent  bad 
weather  or  at  times  undid  the  good  things 
done  by  her  grandson;  they  believed  that 
louskeha  grew  old  like  all  living  things, 
but  that  he  had  the  power  instantly  to 
rejuvenate  himself,  and  so  he  never 
died;  that  at  death  the  soul  of  man  went 
directly  to  the  lodge  of  louskeha  and 
Aw6^*ha'i  to  dance  in  the  presence  of  this 
Woman  Ancient  of  Days  for  her  health. 
These  are  substantially  the  current  Iro- 
quois beliefs  regarding  Teharonhiawagon. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  for- 
reaching  of  the  final  labors  of  Teharon- 
hiawagon on  this  earth  was  his  great 
victory  in  a  contest  of  orendUis  over  the 
hunchback  Hadu'^i',  the  unborn  primid 
beine.  Disease  and  D^th,  whose  forfeiture 
of  life  was  redeemed  by  his  promise  to 
aid  man  by  curing,  on  certain  conditions, 
diseases  arising  from  the  infection  of  the 
earth  with  the  malign  potency  of  the 
body  of  Hadu'^i'  by  his  having  first 
wandered  over  it.  To  this  event  the  im- 
portant Masked-face  Society  of  exorcists 
of  disease  owes  its  origin.  At  the  New 
Year  ceremony  its  mentibers  essay  to  ex- 
orcise and  banish  disease  and  death- 
causing  agencies  from  the  community. 

The  great  and  most  important  New 
Year  ceremony  amon^  the  Iroquois  who 
still  hold  to  their  ancient  faith  and  cus- 
toms, at  which  is  burned  a  pure-white 
dog  as  a  sacrifice,  is  held  in  honor  of 
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Teharonhiawagon  for  his  works,  bless- 
ings, and  goodness,  which  have  been  en- 
joyed bv  the  people.  See  Mythology, 
Nanabozho,  Tatuiskaron,       (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Tehata  (i>robably  (Dora  teuU  or  teoto, 
'man.' — Brinton) .  A  former  settlement 
of  the  Nevome  ot  Sonora,  Mexico,  neigh- 
bors of  the  fiasiroa,  who  lived  e.  of  the 
Havaguere  and  Tehuizo,  who  in  turn 
resided  aboat  8  leagues  s.  of  Tepahue. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  58,  1864. 

Tehauremet  An  unidentified  tribe  or 
village  of  which  Joutel  (Margry,  D6c., 
Ill,  288, 1878)  learned  from  the  Ebahamo 
as  being  n.  b.  of  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.  of 
Texas. 

Taftremetet.— Barcia,  Ensayo.  271,  17?8.  ThMure- 
meU.-^outel  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  158, 
1846.    Theaoremett.— Ibid. 

Tehawnt.     The  Cowlitz  name  for  the 
Salish  on  Skukum  Chuck,  an  s.  tributary 
of   upper    Chehalis    r.,    Thurston    co., 
Wash. 
Tdutwuton.— Oibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Tehoanoughroonaw.  An  unidentified 
tribe  known  to  the  Iroquois. — McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  80,  1854. 

Tehononsadegi  (*  there  his  lodge  was 
burned').  A  small  Seneca  village  for- 
merly situated  in  Warren  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Allegheny  r.,  4  m.  from 
the  New  York  state  line.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  noted  Seneca  chief  Corn- 
planter,    (q.  V.) 

Chinnohrtwnfutho.— Roaecrantz  (1792)  in  Am.  St. 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  837,  1882.  Ooraplanten.— 
Brown,  West  Gaz.,  855,  1817.  De^no-ta-da'-ga.— 
Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  229, 1861.  Jena6Md«fa.-~ 
Alden  ( 1816)  in  Day,  Pa. ,  656, 1843.  JimiMdaffo«.— 
Ransom  (1794)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Afl.,  i. 
509, 1832.  Hew  Arrow  town.— Procter  (1791 ),  ibid., 
152.  Obaletown.— Drake,  Blc.  Inds.,  bk.  5,  119, 
1848.  O'Boel't  town. —Procter  (1791)  in  Am.  St. 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  151,  1832.  Onochsadago.— 
Johnson  Hall  conference  (1774)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VIII,  426,  1857.  Seneca  Abeal.— Treaty  of 
Fort  Stanwix  (1784)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i., 
10. 1832.  Tehono>Mdegi.— Hewitt,  inf'n,  1886  (Sen- 
ecaform).  Tenaehshegooohtonfee.- Procter  (1791) 
in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  162, 1832.  Thiven- 
goa.— Poochot  map  (1758)  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist., 
X,  694, 1868. 

Tehoragwanegen  ('He  has  placed  two 
planets  together*).  An  Iroquois  war- 
chief  of  the  Caughnawaga  Mohawk,  Que- 
bec, known  also  as  Thomas  Williams; 
bom  about  1758-59.  His  mother  was 
Mary  de  Roguers,  granddaughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Williams,  of  DeeAeld,  Mass., 
who,  with  the  portion  of  his  family  not 
murdered  on  the  spot,  was  taken  captive 
by  a  band  of  French  and  Indians  on  the 
night  of  Feb.  29,  1704.  Eunice,  one  of 
John  Williams'  daughters,  while  a  cap- 
tive became  strongly  attached  to  the  In- 
dians, and  afterward,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Jesuits,  married  a  Caughnawaga  chief 
known  as  De  Roguers,  to  whom  sne  bore 
three  children,  Catherine,  Mary,  and 
John.  Mary,  the  mother  of  John,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  died  when  the  latter 
was  only  15  months  old,  and  he  was  then 


adopted  by  his  aunt  Catherine,  the  wife 
of  a  noted  Caughnawaga  chief,  X.  Rice, 
who  had  no  heirs.  Tehoragwanegen, 
having  been  bom  and  reared  among  the 
Indians,  acquired  their  habits  and  lan- 
guajge.  As  a  boy  he  was  active  and 
sprightly.  He  was  reared  by  his  aunt  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  American  Revolution, 
although  then  only  about  17  years  of 
age,  Tehoragwanegien  accompanied  the 
war-{)arties  of  his  tribe  on  various  ex- 
peditions against  the  colonists  of  the 
northern  frontiers.  It  appears  that  his 
grandmother,  Eunice,  persistently  urged 
him  to  follow  these  hostile  bands  to  pre- 
vent, when  possible,  the  massacre  of  de- 
fenceless women  and  children,  and  on 
various  occasions  he  bent  every  effort  to 
have  the  American  prisoners  treated 
with  humanity  and  kindness.  In  1777, 
at  the  head  of  his  band,  he  joined  the 
army  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  campaign  around  Sara- 
toga that  ended  in  Burgoyne's  surrender. 
Having  remonstrated  with  Burgoyne 
against  the  needless  cruelty  shown  toward 
the  colonists  by  the  western  Indians, 
among  whom  were  the  Ottawa,   Chip- 

B^wa,  Menominee,  and  Winnebago, 
urgoyne  rebuked  them  so  severely 
that  they  became  offended  and  soon  after- 
ward deserted  the  army.  Had  Tehorag- 
wanegen* sad  vice  been  followed,  the  mur- 
der of  Miss  Jane  McCrea  near  Ft  Edward, 
N.  Y.,  would  never  have  been  perpetrated. 
In  1780  he  was  attached  to  the  corps  of 
Sir  John  Johnson  during  its  desolating 
operations  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  and 
expressed  so  strong  disapproval  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Tories  ana  some  of  the 
allied  Indian  warriors  that  he  aroused  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  Johnson,  who 
feared,  however,  an  open  rupture  with 
him  on  account  of  his  high  standing  with 
Gov.  Carleton  of  Canada  for  his  valued 
services  to  the  government.  After  the 
peace  of  1783,  Tehoragwanegen  visited 
nis  relatives  in  New  England,  where  he 
met  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  the  cele- 
brated missionary.  In  1789,  with  two 
others  of  his  tribe,  he  took  steps  toward 
negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  treaty 
of  New  York  in  1796,  between  the  state 
and  the  Seven  Nations  of  Canada,  by 
which  these  Indians  were  compensated 
for  lands  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived. The  other  two  delegates  were 
Ohnawiio  (*Good  Stream*)  and  Atiato- 
harongwen  (*His  Body  is  Taken  Down 
from  Hanging*),  alias  Colonel  Lewis 
Cook. 

In  1800  Tehoragwanegen  took  his  two 
sons  to  be  educated  among  his  relatives. 
One  of  these  was  Eleazer  Vvilliams  (q.  v. ), 
the  reputed  Dauphin  of  France.  In  1801 , 
Tehoragwanegen,  with  a  party  of  Caugh- 
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nawasa,  visited,  in  behalf  of  the  North- 
west Bay  Company,  the  Red  r.  and  the 
Rocky  mts.  He  waimlv  espoused  the 
American  cause  during  the  War  of  1812. 
His  death  occurred  at  nis  native  villaffe, 
Aug.  16,  1849,  at  the  advanced  age  of  91. 
See  Williams'  life  of  Te-ho-ra-gwa-ne- 
ken,  1859.  (j.  m.  b.  h.) 

Teh-toot-Mih.    See  Dohatan, 

Tehneoo  (according  to  Buelna  the  name 
is  from  the  Cahita  term  teeca^  tehueca, 
*8ky';  or  from  teeca  *sky,'  and  Uhtieli 
'  blue ' ).  One  of  the  Cahita  tribes  living 
on  the  Rio  Fuerte,  about  lat  26**  4(K,  n.  w. 
Sinaloa,  Mexico.  It  included  the  settle- 
ments of  Biara,  Charac,  Hichucio,  Mata- 
pan,  Sibirijoa,  and  Tehueco.  The  dialect 
spoken  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Zuaqne. 
I^eeo.— Orocco  y  Berra,  GeoK..  68,  1864.  Tk«- 
hueeo.— Ibid.  Za«aae.— Ibid,  freferring  to  the 
dialect;  strictly  a  distinct  division). 

Tehneoo.  Formerly  the  principal  pue- 
blo of  the  Tehueco  tribe,  on  the  b.  bank 
of  Rio  Fuerte,  n.  w.  Sinaloa.  Mexico. 
TafuMo.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  StOcklein,  Nene 
Welt-Bott,  1726.  Tefa^oo.— Hardy,  Tray,  in  Hex., 
488, 1829.  Tehneoo. --Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  map, 
1864. 

Tehnerichic  (referring  to  a  rock  in  the 
form  of  a  girl).  A  small  pueblo  of  the 
Tarahumare,  with  a  mission  church,  situ- 
ated s.  B.  of  Batopilas,  s.  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf  n,  1894. 
Tefnerichie.->Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  828, 1894. 

Tehoiio.  A  subdivision  or  settlement 
of  the  Nevome,  described  as  neighbors  of 
the  Hios,  who  were  settled  8  leagues  £.  of 
Tepahue(Tepachi?),in  e.  Sonora,  Mexico. 
Tehniio.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  68,  1864.  Te- 
hniso.— Ibid.,  351. 

Teiakhochoe  ( Te^iaq/otcoe ) .  A  Chinook- 
an  tribe  formerly  residing  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Columbia  r..  in  Columbia  co., 
Or^.,  about  3  m.  aix)ve  Oak  point — 
Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  6,  1901. 

Teiyaghflaragarat    See  OnediMgeroL 

Tejeninffge  Oniping  ( Te-je-  Uing-fe  O-ui' 
ping) .  The  ruins  of  a  prehistoric  Tewa 
pueblo  on  the  s.  elope  of  the  hills  on  which 
stands  the  present  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  on 
the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico.  Accord- 
ing to  Bandeiier  (Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv, 
84,  1892)  the  Tewa  claim  that  this  pueblo 
marks  the  center  of  the  range  of  their 
people,  and  that  the  division  into  two 
branches,  of  which  the  Tewa  became  the 
northern  and  the  Tano  the  southern, 
took  place  there  in  very  ancient  times. 

Tejey.  A  Costanoan  village  situated  in 
1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission, 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  5,1860. 

Tejolooaohic.  A  Tarab umare  settlement 
on  the  headwaters  of  Paphigochic  r.,  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  about  8  m.  s.  of  Ma- 
tachic— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  323, 1864. 

Tejon  ( Span. :  *  raccoon ' ) .  A  local  name 
often  applied  to  certain  groups  of  Indians 
at  the  8.  end  of  San  Joaquin  valley,  Cal. 
It  includes  Indians  of   three  linguistic 


families:  Ft  Tejon,  on  Caflada  de  laa 
Uvasy  was  held  by  a  division  of  the 
Chumash;  the  upper  part  of  Tejon 
rancho,  including  the  part  of  Tejon  cr.  in 
the  mountains,  was  held  by  the  Shosho- 
nean  Gitanemuk;  the  lower  part  of  this 
stream  and  rancho,  including  the  present 
ranch  settlement  ^the  headquarters  of  a 
reservation  established  in  1853)  on  Paso 
cr.,  belonged  either  to  the  same  Shosho- 
neans  or  to  the  Yokuts  tribe  called 
Yauelmani,  or  at  least  was  visited  by  the 
latter.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Teion 
res.  in  1853,  Indians  from  a  considerable 
area  were  assembled  thereon.  In  1864 
most  of  these  were  removed  to  Tule  River 
res. ,  where  the  Yauelmani  are  now  popu- 
larly known  as  Tejon  Indians.  On  Te- 
jon rancho,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
there  is  still  a  settlement,  mainly  of  Sho- 
shoneans,  and  these  principally  of  the 
Gitanemuk .  (  h.  w.  h  . ) 

Tehoii.—Ind.Aff.  Rep.,  246. 1877.  Tejon.— WUliam- 
■on  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  v,  20, 1853.  Teloiiee.— Beale 
iiM2)  In  Sen.  Ex.  6oc.  4,  «2d  Oqn^.,  spec. 


878,  1858.  Tnjuneeee.—Qaliano.  Reiadon,  cxvii, 
1802.  Texen.— Barbour  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
82d  Cong. ,  spec.  sees. ,  256, 1858.  TiBaiB-aeh.~Po w- 
ers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in,  870, 1877.  TIbIIil— 
Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philoe.  Soc..  xxm,  801, 1886. 
Tejonei  (Span.:  'raccoons').  A  tribe 
living  at  Reynoea,  Mexico,  on  the  Rio . 
Grande,  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  In  1757, 
when  Tienda  de  Cuervo  inspected  thf 
new  settlement,  he  reported  that  this  was 
the  native  place  of  the  Tejones  (Revista, 
1767,  MS.  m  Archivo  Gen.).  Pimentel 
(Lenguas,  ii,  409,  1865)  uses  the  name  as 
synonymous  with  Coahuilteco.  If  this  is 
correct,  it  probably  settles  theoueetion  of 
the  linguistic  affiliation  of  tneir  asso- 
ciates, as  the  Oomecrudoe,  Pintos,  Maya- 
pemes,  Cueros  Quemados,  Zalapaguemes, 
and  others.  By  1757  the  Tejones  had 
entered  the  missions  at  both  Rejrnosa  and 
Gamargo,  but  in  greater  numbers  at  the 
former  place,  where  thev  mingled  with 
the  tribes  named  above  (Mission  records 
in  the  parish  churches  at  Reynosa  and 
Gamargo,  examined  in  1907) .  According 
to  Ripperdd,  ^vemor  of  Texas,  by  1773 
most  of  the  tribe  had  acquired  the  Span- 
ish language  (Gomplaint  about  the  en- 
slavement of  Indians  in  NuevoSantander, 
MS.  in  B^xar  Archives,  1773).  The  ex- 
isting mission  records  at  Reynosa  and 
Gamargo  show  that  the  Tejones  remained 
at  these  missions  well  into  the  19th  cen- 
tury. The  remnant  of  the  tribe,  together 
with  a  few  Gomecrudoe  and  Pintos,  still 
live  (1907)  between  modern  Reynosa  and 
Gamargo,  at  Las  Prietas,  which  is  about  on 
the  site  of  Gld  Reynosa,  where  Guervo 
found  the  Tejones  in  1757.  Dr.  A.  8. 
Gratschet  reported  them  at  the  same 
place  in  1887.  (h.  b.  b.) 

Tedexefioe.— Orozco  7  Berra,  Oeog., 298. 1864  (prob- 
ably idenUcal).    Tezonea— Jbid.,  2M. 
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Tijna.  A  branch  of  the  Apache  who  in 
the  18th  centory  lived  in  the  sierras  of 
Salt  r.,  Ariz.  I^bably  the  Tontos. 
VijiiM.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend..  464,  187S 
(mirorint).  Tthna.— Bancroft,  Anz.  and  N.  Mex., 
»»,  1889.  T^na.— Front  map  (1777)  in  Ck>nee, 
Qarc^  Dia^,  1900.  TaUpait  Ti|)na.— Oaiote 
(1776).  DUry,  806, 1900.  TaTipaicti(iiia.— Bancroft, 
loc.  clt. 

Tekakwitha,  Catherine  (called  also  the 
''Indian  SainV' *'LaSaincte  Sauvagesse," 
and  the  "lily  of  the  Mohawks").  The 
daoffhterof  a  Mohawk  warrior  by  a  Catho- 
lic Christian  Algonkin  woman  who  had 
been  captured  by  the  Iroquois  at  Three 
Rivers,  Quebec;  bom  in  1656atCaugnah- 
wBgAy  a  palisaded  town  of  the  Turtle  clan 
of  Uie  Mohawk,  on  Mohawk  r.,  near  the 
present  Auriesville,  N.  Y.  Tekakwitha 
was  about  4  years  of  age  when  the  villa^ 
was  ravaged  by  smallpox,  among  its  vic- 
tims being  her  mother,  who  left  an  infant 
son  that  did  not  long  survive.  Tekak- 
witha was  about  10  years  of  ase  when  De 
Tracy  burned  the  Mohawk  villages,  an  act 
resulting  in  the  ^eral  peace  of  1666. 
After  the  destruction  of  their  settlement, 
the  Turtle  clan  removed  to  the  N.  side 
of  Mohawk  r.,  where  Tekakwitha  was 
reared  by  her  uncle,  a  bitter  opponent  of 
the  Christian  faith.  A  couple  of  years 
later,  Fathers  Bruyas,  Fremin,  and  Pierron 
visited  her  uncle  for  three  days,  during 
which  time  she  waited  on  them^  thus  gain- 
ing her  first  knowledge  of  Christian  faith 
and  practice.  On  £aster  Sunday,  1675, 
she  was  baptized  by  Father  LamDerville, 
and  at  once  oecame  the  objectof  contempt 
and  derision  to  many  of  her  tribe,  the  per- 
secution continuing  for  about  two  yeaifi. 
By  refusing  to  marry  she  had  already  in- 
curred the  displeasure  and  anger  of  her 
aunt;  for  observing  the  Sabbath  she  was 
denied  food,  and  because  she  would  not 
labor  in  the  corn-fields  on  that  day,  she 
wasstoned;  ayoung Mohawk  warrior  went 
so  far  as  to  raise  his  tomahawk  menacingly 
over  her  head,  but  she  awaited  the  blow 
with  such  calmness  that  her  assailant  de- 
sisted and  slunk  away. 

When  still  quite  young  Tekakwitha 
aided  her  mother  in  her  domestic  duties, 
and  when  not  thus  occupied  amused  her- 
self, like  other  Indian  children,  ¥dth  her 
toys.  She  dressed  like  other  girls  of  her 
age,  and  ornamented  her  person  with  neck- 
1^:^68,  bracelets,  finger-rings,  and  ear-bobs. 
As  a  young;  woman  she  was  well  poised 
and  skilful  in  doing  such  work  as  Indian 
girls  were  accustomed  to  do  in  elk-hair 
and  porcupine-quills,  and  from  bark  and 
other  fibers  she  made  bands  for  carrying 
burdens.  She  also  became  so  adept  in  the 
manufacture  of  wampum  belts,  such  as 
were  used  in  public  affairs,  that  she  was 
frequently  employed  in  making  them. 
She  could  also  sew  well  in  the  Caucasian 
way,  having  learned  the  art  from  French 


prisoners  among  her  tribe.  She  made 
ribbons  or  bancG  of  eel-skins,  sashes  from 
the  fibers  of  bark,  baskets  and  boxes  of 
willow  bark  and  twigs,  and  bark  buckets 
for  carrying  water;  ahe  likewise  learned 
how  to'mde  pestles  for  pounding  com; 
in  short,  she  was  ever  ousy  with  the 
multiplicity  of  duties  that  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Indian  women  generally.  Although 
frail,  Tekakwitha  was  the  first  at  work  in 
the  morning.  The  years  before  her  bap- 
tism passed  in  this  manner,  and  she  had 
no  other  ideals  set  before  her  than  those 
current  among  her  pagan  relations.  It  is 
said  she  was  virtuous^  in  every  way,  was 
not  attached  to  beliefs  in  visions  or 
dreams,  had  no  desire  to  take  part  in 
dances  or  games,  and  was  not  cruel,  even 
to  prisoners,  like  other  Indian  girls— in 
short,  she  was  of  a  disposition  unusual 
among  the  girls  of  her  time  and  people. 

At  this  time  a  number  of  fervent  Catho- 
lic Christian  Iroquois  dwelt  at  the  Sault 
Saint  Louis,  some  of  whom  were  in  the 
habit  of  maJcinff  visits  to  the  villages  of 
the  Iroquois  in  New  York  for  the  purpose 
of  proselyting  their  kindred  to  the  new 
faith.  One  of  the  most  successful  of 
these,  a  former  inhabitant  and  chief  of 
the  Oneida  village,  was  Ogenratarihen 
(/Hot  Ashes'),  sometimes  called  Louis 
Garonhiagu^.  In  1677,  while  making  a 
tour  of  the  Indian  villages,  on  learning 
that  Tekakwitha  was  persecuted  on  ac- 
count of  her  new  faith,  he,  with  two  com- 
panions, placed  her  in  a  canoe  and  started 
for  the  Siault,  where  she  arrived  in  the 
autumn,  bearing  letters  from  Father 
Lamberville  extolling  her  virtues.  Here 
she  grew  in  Christian  knowledge  and  in 
the  exercises  of  a  holy  life,  practising  great 
austerities.  Visiting  Montreal,  she  saw 
the  nuns  of  Mareuente  Bourgeois  at  their 
school  work,  and  aware  of  the  charity  of 
the  Hospital  Sisters  of  Ville-Marie  shown 
toward  ner  people,  she  sought  to  found 
a  convent  on  Heron  id.,  among  the  rapids 
of  Saint  Lawrence  r.  This  project  was  ridi- 
culed by  her  friends,  and  even  the  father 
was  amused;  he  nevertheless  permitted 
her  to  make  a  vow  of  chastity,  and  thus 
she  became  the  first  Indian  nun  amons 
her  people.  Among  the  means  which 
Tekakwitha  undertook  to  mortify  her 
body  was  to  engage  a  friend  to  fiagellate 
her  every  Sunday  for  a  year,  when  she 
became  too  weak  to  bear  it  longer. 

She  died  Apr.  17,  1680,  and  was  buried 
s.  of  La  Chine  rapids  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, midway  between  La  Prairie  and 
Cauffhnaw^^a,  Quebec.  Six  days  after 
her  death  Father  Chaucheti^re,  while  at 
prayer,  "had  a  vision  in  which  Catherine 
arrayed  in  glory  appeared  to  him.  *  *  Her 
remarkable  life  so  impressed  the  minds  of 
the  faithful,  both  Indians  and  whites, 
that  many  came  to  pray  at  her  tomb.  It  is 
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said  that  manv  persons  who  were  ill  have 
been  healed  through  invoking  her  inter- 
cession in  their  behalf,  and  that  many 
striking  visions  and  revelations  have  taken 
place  at  her  tomb.  There  is  a  memorial 
cross  bearing  an  inscription  at  Aaries- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  and  at  St  Joseph's  Seminary, 
Dunwoodie,  N.  Y.,  a  statue  stands  in 
memory  of  her.  Until  1888  a  tall  mission 
cross  marked  her  burial  place,  but  in  that 
year  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Walworth,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  erected  near  it  a  large  granite  sar- 
cophagus, bearing  the  legend  in  native 
words,  "A  beautiful  flower,  it  has  blos- 
somed among  native  men."  Consult 
Chaucheti^re,  Vie  de  Catherine  Tega- 
kouita,  1887,  and  Ellen  H.  Walworth  in 
The  Indian  Sentinel,  1908.     (  j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Tekanitli  (pi.  of  Axzni^,  'bed,' provin- 
cially  known  as  *  cabin,'  or  *cabbin,' 
by  early  traders  and  colonists) .  A  Cher- 
okee settlement,  commonly  known  to  the 
whites  as  Tickanetly.  or  Cabbins,  in  up- 
per Georgia,  about  the  period  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  tribe  in  1839.  (j.  m.) 
Oabben.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  144, 1887. 

Tekep.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Santa  In^s  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 
1861.    ' 

Tekisedaneyont  (*  place  of  the  hanging 
bell .  * — Morgan ) .  A  Seneca  vil  lage,  com- 
monly  known  as  Red  Jacket  Village, 
fonnerly  in  Erie  co.,  N.  Y. 
Red  Jacket  TilUge.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  466, 
1851.    Te-kbe'-da-ne-yout— Ibid. 

Tekoedi  ('people  of  Tek,'  an  island 
near  the  n.  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  id.). 
A  Tlingit  division  belonging  to  the  Wolf 
(or  Eagle)  phratry  and  living  at  Tongas, 
Sanya,  and  Killisnoo,  Alaska. 
ttkiiedi.-Krause,  Tllnkit  Ind.,  120,  1885.  tekii- 
ed£.— Ibid.,  118.  Te'qoedl.—S wanton,  field  notes, 
B.  A.  £.,  1904. 

Tekta.  A  Yurok  village  on  Klamath 
r.,  3  m.  below  Klamath  P.  O.,  n.  w.  Cal. 

Tekumigiihik.    See  Tikumigizhih 

Teknnratam  ( Te-kunr-a'tum).  A  former 
Okinagan  band  at  the  mouth  of  Okina- 
kane  r.,  Wash. — Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
445,  1854. 

Telamene.  An  unidentified  tribe  or 
village  of  which  Joutel  (Margry,  D^., 
Ill,  288.  1878)  learned  from  the  Indians 
(probably  Karankawa)  near  Matagorda 
Imy,  Texas,  as  being  n.  b.  of  M&gne 
(Colorado)  r. 

Tetamenet.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Ck>ll. 
La.,  1. 152, 1846. 

Telamni.  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan)  tribe 
formerly  living  on  lower  Kaweah  r.,  Cal. 
Powers  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  370, 
1877)  placed  them  2  m.  below  Visalia. 
They  are  said  to  have  numbered  105  on 
the  Fresno  res.  in  1861,  but  are  now 
extinct. 

Ta-lam-nes.— Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  82d 
Cong.,  iBtsess.,  23, 1852.  Tedamni.— A.  L.  Kroeber, 
inf'n,     1903   (Yaadanchi     name:    sing.   form). 


TeUm.— Beaumont  MS.  cited  by  Coues,  Garc^ 
Diary  (177^-76),  289, 1900  ("TeUm  6  Torlm":  cf. 
TdamoterU  below).  Telam^.— Mofras  quoted  by 
Shea  in  Sitjar,  Vocab.  of  San  Antonio  Miasion, 
preface,  1861.  Telamoteris.—<}arc^(  1775-76).  Dia- 
ry, 289.  1900  (probably  identical).  Tel-mnniaa.— 
Lewis  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1857,  400,  1858.  T^lmn- 
ni.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  870, 1877. 
Tiedami.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1903  (Yaudanchi 
name;  pi.  form).  To-lom-ne.— Royce  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £.,  782. 1899.  Torim.— Beaumont  MS.,  op.  eft. 

TeUte^int  A  subdivision  of  the 
Chnagmiut  Eskimo  of  Alaska,  whose  vil- 
lage \a  Tlatek.— Dall  in  Cont  N.  A. 
ESinol.,  I,  17,  1877. 

Tellioo  ( TyUikwd,,  of  unknown  significa- 
tion). The  name  of  several  Cherokee 
settlements  at  different  periods,  viz: 
(1)  Great  Tellico,  at  Tellico  Plains,  on 
Tellico  r.,  in  Monroe  co.,  Tenn.;  (2)  Lit- 
tle Tellico,  on  Tellico  cr.  of  Little  Ten- 
nessee r.,  about  10  m.  below  Franklin, 
in  Macon  co.,  N.  C;  (3)  a  town  on  Val- 
ley r.,  about  5  m.  above  Murphy,  in 
Cherokee  co.,  N.  C;  (4)  Tahlequah 
(q.  V. ),  established  as  the  capital  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  Okla. ,  in  1 839.  (  j.  m.  ) 
Big  Tellioo.— Doc.  of  1779  quoted  by  Royce  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887.  Great  Tellioo.— Doc.  of 
1766,  ibid.,  142.  little  TeUieo.— Doc.  of  1799,  op. 
cit.  Little  TelUquo.— Doc.  of  1755,  op.  cit,  142. 
Tellioo.— Bartram,  Travels,  371, 1792. 

TelmocreiiM.  A  former  Lower  Creek 
town  described  as  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Chattahoochee  r.,  15  m.  above  the  mouth 
of  Flint  r.,  seemingly  in  Jackson  co., 
¥\Si.  It  contained  100  inhabitants  about 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Young 
(Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  364. 1822)  lists 
it  as  a  Seminole  town,  while  Gatschet 
(CreekMigr.  Leg.,  i,  71, 1884)  regards  the 
name  as  a  corruption  of  Taluamuchasi 
(q.  V. ) .    See  also  TakabaJlchi  TdUahcmee, 

Telua-ateima  ( Tef-lu-a  A^-te-^-na  'those 
of  the  easternmost* ).  A  phratry  embra- 
cing the  Tona  (Turkey)  and  Shohoita 
(Deer)  clans  of  the  Zufii.         (f.  h.  c.  ) 

Temalwahish  ('the  drv  eround*).  A 
Kawia  village  in  Cahuilla  desert,  s.  Cal. 
La  Mesa.- Barrows,  Etbno.-Bot  Coahuilla  Ind., 
88,1900.    Temal-wa-hish.- Ibid. 

Temaitian.  A  former  settlement  of  the 
Tepecano  or  of  a  related  tribe,  but  early 
in  the  18th  century  it  was  occupied  by 
Tlaxcaltec,  introduced  by  the  Spaniards 
for  defense  against  the  "Chichimecs"; 
situated  about  10  m.  e.  of  Askelton  on  the 
Rio  de  Bolafios,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico. — 
Hrdliika  in  Am.  Anthr.,  v,  409,  426, 
1903. 

Temeohic  ('bread  house.' — Och).  A 
Tarahumare  settlement  in  central  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico,  on  or  near  the  Santa 
Cruz  branch  of  Rio  Conchos. 
Temeohic— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  823.  1864. 
Temeiohie.— Och  (1756),  Journey  to  the  Missioiis, 
I.  71, 1809. 

Temecala.  An  important  Luisefio  vil- 
lage in  a  valley  of  the  same  name  in  Riv- 
erside CO.,  Cal.  Pop.  in  1865  said  to  be 
388.  Compelled  to  vacate  their  valley  in 
1875,  its  inhabitants  moved  to  Pachsmga 
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canyon,  3  m.  distant,  where  they  now  live 
under  the  name  of  Pichanga  Indians. 
The  Temecala  ree.  in  1903  comprised  3,360 
acres  of  almost  worthlessdesert  land,  with 


181  natives  under  the  Pala  agency. 

..Ml8 

Peehukm.  — Sli' 
Rep.  1904,  165.  1906.    Piehanfa.— Common  form. 


Pftolumga. —Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep.  Mission  In- 
dians. 30.  1888.     Peehaaga.— Snell  in  Ind.  Aff. 


Temaeola.— Gray.  8o.  Pac.  R.  R.  8urv.,  69,  1856. 
Tameoole.— Ibid.,  71.  Temeka.— Kroeber  In  Univ. 
Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Archeol.  and  Bthnol.,  iv,  147, 1907 
(proper  Loiseflo  form). 

Temed^gna  ('valorous  people').  A 
rancheria,  probably  Cochimi,  connected 
with  Purfsima  (Cadegomo)  mission, 
Lower  California,  ia.  the  18th  century. — 
Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  190,  1867. 

.Temetathi.  A  Chumashan  village  form- 
erly near  Santa  In^  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Oal.  Farmer, 
Oct  18,  1861. 

Temeteti  {T6-mi'U'n),  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Indians  of  the 
Chumashan  fetmily  nearPt  Sal,  San  Luis 
Obispo  CO.,  CaL— Schumacher  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1874,342,  1876. 

Temiacaming  (from  Nipissing  Ttmika- 
mtn^,  with  intrusive  8  due  to  Canadian 
French;  sig.  *in  the  deep  water',  from 
timiw  *it  is  deep',  gaming  *in  the  water' ). 
A  band  of  Algonkin,  closely  related  to  the 
Abittibi,  formerly  living  about  Temiaca- 
ming lake,  Quebec.  They  were  friendly 
to  the  French,  and  rendered  them  valu- 
able service  durine  the  attack  of  the  Eng- 
lish under  Peter  Schuyler  in  1691.  There 
were  205  in  1903  and  246  in  1910,  two- 
thirds  of  them  half-breeds,  on  a  reserva- 
tion at  the  head  of  L.  Temiscaming,  in 
Pontiac  district,  Quebec. 
OotmBiakamen.— Bacqneyille  de  la  Potherie. 
Hist.,  II.  49, 1722.  Tam6scamMifft.~McKenney  and 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  82,  1854.  Tftmisoamiiifs.— 
Bellm,  map,  1755.  Temiaoamins.— Denonville 
(1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix.  861. 1855.  Te- 
miakamiac.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  56,  1906.  Te- 
miikuninr.— Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  231, 1708.  Te- 
miakamalk.— Labontan  (1703)  quoted  by  Ricbaid- 
son,  Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  89,  1851.  ThiwniiJMnniaf.— 
La  Barre  (1688)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hiat.,  iz,  798,1856. 
Themiakamixifuat.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potberle,  i, 
829, 1722.  Themiatamaaa.— Du  Cbesneaa  (1681)  in 
Maigry,  D^.,  11,267, 1877.  Timifamiag.— Henne- 
pin. Cont.  of  New  Discov.,  map,  1698.  Timiaoami- 
ooati.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt.  i,  1761.  Timia- 
oimi.— Jes.  Rel.  1640.  34. 1858.  Timiakaming.— Ba- 
raga,  Eng.-Otch.  Diet.,  301,  1878.  Tioimiaoa- 
meina.— Keane  In  Stanford,  Compend.,  589,  1878. 
Tomiaeaminga.— Toussaint,  Map  oi  Am.,  1889. 

Temoohiohi.    See  Tomochichi. 

Temokiee.  A  small  Shoshonean  tribe 
formerly  in  Reese  River  valley,  n.  central 
Nevada. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  26, 
1863. 

Temorif .  A  division  of  the  Guazapar, 
inhabiting  the  villages  of  Santa  Marfa 
Magdalena,  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Valle 
Humbroeo,  and  Cerocahui,  besides  some 
rancherias  in  Chinipas  valley,  on  the  ui>- 
per  waters  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  w.  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico.  — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog. , 
58,  324,  1864. 

Temotaoliio  (corruption  of  Remosachic, 
'stone-heap.'— Lumholtz).      The    most 


northerly  settlement  of  the  Tarahumare, 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  b.  branch  of  the 
Rio  Yaqui,  lat.  28*»  50,  Ion.  107*»  3(K,  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico.  (Orozco  y  Berra,  Geoe., 
323,  1864).  Its  mission  church,  built 
about  1720,  collapsed  in  Jan.  1907. 

Temtltemtleli  (Ts^mLtBmLElSy  'those 
under  whom  the  s^round  shakes').  A 
sens  of  the  Nakoaktok  and  also  of  the 
Mamalelekala,  Kwakiutl  tribes. — Boas 
in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1895,  330,  1897. 

Tenabo  (Ten-a-bo^).  A  former  pueblo 
of  the  Tompiros  division  of  the  Piros, 
probably  at  the  Siete  Arroyos,  n.  e.  of 
Socorro  and  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex. 
See  Bandelier  (1)  in  The  Nation,  366, 
Nov.  7,  1889;  (2)  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
111,  131, 1890;  (3)  ibid.,  iv,  272, 1892;  (4) 
Proc.  Cone.  Int  Amer.,  vii,  452,  1890. 
Bl  PnaUo  do  loa  Biata  ▲rrajoa. — Ba[ndelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papen,  in,  181,  1890  (probably  identical). 
Biata  Axroyoa.— Bandelier  (1888)  in  Proc.  Conx. 
Int.  Amer.,  vii,  462,  1890.  Teaab6.— Vetancnrt 
(1096),  Menologia,  260. 1871. 

Tenaktak  (Tsna^xtax  or  DEtia^x'- 
dahs^).  A  Kwakiutl  tribe  residing  on 
Knight  inlet,  Brit  Col.,  with  the  fol- 
lowing gen  tea,  according  to  Boas:  Gam- 
famtelatl,  Gyeksem,  Koekoaainok,  Yaai- 
akemae,  and  Pepatlenok.  In  1885  their 
principal  town,  which  they  owned  con- 
jointly with  the  Awaitlala,  was  Kwatsi. 
Fop.  (probably  of  these  two  tribes  to- 
gether) 101  in  1908,  90  in  1910. 
Sena'z'daiz".— Boas  in  llem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
V,  pt.  I.  94,  1902.  V6uMhtaoh.— Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  180,  1887.  Tawahtank  — 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1904pt.  2,  71, 1905.  Tanah-tenob.— 
Ibid.,  362,  1896.  Ta-nak-tauoh.— Ibid.,  279.  1894. 
Tanaktank.  —Ibid. .  pt.  2. 76, 1908.  Ta-nooh-tanob.— 
8proat_ibid.,  145. 1879.  Ta-nook-tauoh.— Ibid..  189, 
1884.  Tan-oh-tah.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabe. 
Brit.  Col.,  119B.  1884.  Tapootoufha.— Brit  Col. 
map,  1872.  Tawaktank.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2, 166, 
1901.  Tenah'tah'.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Oeog.  Soc., 
229,  1887.  Taaa'qtaq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  55, 1890.  TBna'xtaz.— Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  881.  1897.  Ta-aookt-taa.- -Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  Ti-aoh'-tah.— Blink- 
insap  quoted  by  Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
sec.  II.  65, 1887. 

Tenankutehin  ( *  mountain  people ' ) . 
An  Athapascan  tribe  in  Alaska  which 
hunts  throughout  the  basin  of  Xanana  r. 
and  has  its  villages  along  the  upper  stream 
in  lat  OS"",  Ion.  142''.  Dall  in  1866  found 
them  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  Once  a 
year,  ¥dthout  their  women,  they  de- 
scended the  river  to  the  neutral  trading 
post  Nuklukayet.  They  traveled  in  birch 
canoes,  wore  pointed  parkees  trimmed 
with  beads  ana  feathers,  their  hair  being 
ochred.  Sometimes  they  journeyed  up 
the  Yukon  to  Ft  Yukon  for  trade.  They 
have  more  bead  work  and  are  more  skilled 
in  its  manufacture  than  any  other  tribe 
in  Alaska.  They  use  doss  as  pack  ani- 
mals and  for  drawing  sleds.  They  build 
only  temporary  shelters,  moving  from 
place  to  place  during  the  year.  Deer, 
moose,  and  caribou  form  their  chief 
means  of  subsistence;  these  are  captured 
by  means  of  a  brush  fence  extended  many 
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miles,  in  which  at  intervals  snares  are  set 
In  many  respects  the  Tenankutchin  re- 
semble the  U  nakhotana,  but  are  reputed 
to  be  very  fierce  and  warlike.  A  peculiar 
drawling  tone  characterizes  their  speech, 
distinguishing  it  from  the  Ahtena.  Den- 
talium  nose  ornaments  were  formerly 
universally  worn  by  the  men,  but  of  late 
they  are  falling  into  disuse.  These  people 
are  much  feared  by  the  surroundmg 
tribes.  They  are  sui)po6ed  to  have  a 
totemic  system.  Their  population  was 
nven  by  Kichardson  in  1861  as  100;  by 
Dall,  1870,  600;  Petroff  made  it  from  300 
to  700  in  1880;  Allen  estimated  the  t>op- 
ulation  in  1886  at  600;  the  11th  Census 
(1890)  gave  it  as  373.  Divisions  of  the 
tribe  are  Clatchotin,  Huntlatin,  Nabesna- 
tana,  Nukluktana,  Nutzotin,  Santotin,  and 
Tolwatin.  The  villages  Nandell  and  Tet- 
ling  belong  to  the  Nutzotin.  In  the  lower 
river  is  Tutlut;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ta- 
nana  is  Weare,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tozi  is  Tozikakat.  Nuklukayet,  the  mart 
of  other  tribes  also,  is  in  their  territory. 
Khiltats  is  one  of  the  winter  villages. 
Oeaa  de  butte.  — Whymper,  Alaska,  265, 1809.  Onm 
dat  ButtM.— Row,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  B. 
(so  called  by  the  Hudson  Bay  men  at  Ft  Yukon). 
Moontaiii  Indians.— Ibid.  Monntain  Men.— Dall  in 
Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  270, 1870.  TsaaaM.— Whymper, 
Alaska,  240, 1869.  TananaUn^.— Allen.  Rep.,  187, 
1887.  Tanan-Kuttohin.— Petitot,  Diet.  D^n^Din- 
dii6,  zz,  1876.  Taana-katohi.— Kichardson,  Arct. 
Exped.,  I.  396, 1851  (tians.  'people of  the  bluffs *). 
Ta-n<m  Kutehin.— Ross,  quoted  by  Gibbs,  MS.,  B, 

A.  E.    Tit-nftn  kntoh-In.— Koss.  MS.  notes  on  Tinne, 

B.  A.  E.  (trans,  'people  of  the  biggest-river  coun- 
try'). Tenan  kntohin.— Whymper,  Alaska,  289, 
1860  Tsnin'-kttt-ohln'.— Dall  In  Cont  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I,  29,  1877.  Tennankutohin.— Petroff  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  161, 1884.  Tennaa-tnu-kokh- 
tana.— Ibid,  ('mountain  river  men':  Knaiakho- 
tana,  name).  Tpaaana-Xoattohin.— Pedtot,  Au- 
tour  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  861,  1891.  Tpanata- 
Kattohin\— Petitot,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865. 
Tsohiakaten.— Wrangell  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont 
N. A. Ethnol., i, 29. 1877 ('hairy men').  Zaaaaa.— 
Whymper  quoted  by  Wood,  Dnciv.  Races,  u,  1875, 
1870. 

Tenaikoh  {Ten-oi-kuh),  A  Koprino 
Koskimo  village  in  Koprino  harbor,  n. 
side  of  Quatsino  sd.,  Vancouver  id.,  Brit. 
Col. — Dawson  in  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  map, 
1887. 

Tenate  ( 2^-7id-ate,  from  ten-^,  *  hone- 
stone' ).  A  summer  or  fall  village  of  the 
Quatsino  on  the  n.  shore  of  Forward  inlet, 
w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  v,  sec. 
II,  68,  1887. 

Tenawa  ( T^na^tew,  from  Vi^ncm'y  *  down- 
stream M.  A  division  of  the  Comanche, 
practically  exterminated  in  a  battle  with 
the  Mexicans  about  1845,  and  now  ex- 
tinct. 

Le-nay-woah.— Butler  and  Lewis  (1846)  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  76, 29th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  6, 1847.  Ta-nah-wee.— 
Smithson.  MiscVColl.,  ii,  3d  art,  54, 1862.  Tanewa* 
Oomanobea.— Alvord  (1868)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  18, 
40th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  37, 1869.  Tanewaha.— Ibid.. 
10.  Te'n^wit— Mooney,  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
1045,1896.  T&ia'wa.— Ibid,  (correct  forms).  Ten- 
awa.—Burnet  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
1. 230, 1853.   Taaiwa.— ten  Kate,  Beixen  in  N.  A., 


384,  1885.  Teaewas.— Hazen  (1868)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  18,  40th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  17, 1869.  Tenhnaa.— 
Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii,  265. 1850. 
T«nnawaa.—Marcy,  Army  Life,  43, 1866.  Tennha.— 
Bollaert  quoted  by  Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc 
Lond.,  102. 1856. 

Tendoy.  Chief  of  a  band  of  mixed  Ban- 
nock, Shoshoni,  and  Tukuarika  Indians 
making  their  headquarters  in  the  Lemhi 
valley,  Idaho;  best  known  through  his 
friendly  attitude  toward  the  whites. 
About  1869,  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment havinebeen  called  to  the  miserable 
condition  of  these  Indians,  they  were 
found  on  investigation  to  be  almost  desti- 
tute, but  Tendoy  had  been  able  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  himself  and  a  few 
of  his  followers  by  his  sanity  in  trade 
with  the  settlers  in  the  minins;  camps  of 
Montana,  which  he  frequently  visited. 
On  the  establishment  of  an  Indian  agency 
in  Lemhi  valley  the  Indians  promisea 
obedience  to  the  agent  and  friendliness 
toward  the  settlers,  and  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Tendoy  these  promises  were 
kept  inviolate.  He  rendered  valuable 
service  to  settlers  by  protecting  them 
from  roving  bands  of  untriendly  Indians, 
and  througn  his  influence  no  white  per- 
son in  the  Lemhi  valley  was  molested 
during  the  Nez  Perc6  war.  In  1878  the 
agent  reported  that  some  of  the  Indians 
would  doubtless  loin  the  hostiles,  **  but 
are  held  in  check  by  Tendoy,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  proven  himself  master  of 
the  situation.''  Some  of  the  Indians 
with  whom  he  associated  in  the  buffalo 
country  advised  him  to  steal  horses  and 
kill  a  few  whites,  when  the  authorities 
at  Washington  would  think  more  of  him 
and  grant  nis  people  a  larger  appropria- 
tion. To  this  ne  is  said  to  have  replied, 
''I  have  not  the  blood  of  a  white  man  in 
my  camp,  nor  do  I  intend  such.**  Ten- 
dov  died  on  the  Lemhi  reservation  May  9, 
1907.  The  settlers,  in  appreciation  of  his 
services,  subscribed  funds  toward  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
and  a  tract  of  land  containing  a  number 
of  other  Indian  graves  was  set  apart  for 
his  burial  place.  (p.  s.  n.) 

Teneangop'ti,  Teneangpote.  See  Kicking 
Bird. 

Tentdi  {Te^nedtf  'bark-house  people'). 
A  branch  of  theTihittan  living  at  Klawak, 
Alaska.  '  ( J.  b.  s. ) 

Teneinamar.  A  former  tribe  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  Texas, 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  Pinanaca 
and  Siaeher.  Perhaps  identical  with  the 
Taimamares,  elsewhere  referred  to. — Fer- 
nando del  Bosque  (1675)  in  Nat.  Geog. 
Mag.,  XIV,  344,  1903. 

Teneraoa.  A  Tepehuane  pueblo  situated 
in  a  deep  gorge  of  Mezquital  r.,  in  s.  Du- 
ran^,  Mexico.  It  is  under  the  mission- 
ary jurisdiction  of  Mezquital. — Lumholtz 
Unknown  Mexico,  i,  469, 1902. 
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BantUffo  Tea«x»Mu-~OTO«M>  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  81^ 
1864. 

Tenieapeme.  A  tribal  name  appearing 
in  the  baptismal  records  for  1800  at  Mata- 
moros,  Mexico.  It  may  be  the  same  as 
Talapagaeme,  which  occurs  in  the  con- 
temporary records  for  San  Jos^  mission, 
Texas;  this,  in  turn,  is  evidently  the  same 
as  Salapagueme,  the  name  of  a  tribe  well 
known  at  that  time  at  Reynosa  and  Ca- 
margo,  on  the  Rio  Grande  (Baptismal 
records  at  Matamoros,  Reynosa,  and  Ca- 
margo,  and,  for  San  Joe6  mission,  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas).  (h.  b.  b.) 

Tenino.  A  Shahaptian  tribe  formerly 
occupying  the  valley  of  Des  Chutes  r., 
Oregon.  The  Tenino  dialect  was  spoken 
on  both  sides  of  the  Columbia  from 
The  Dalles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Umatilla. 
In  1855  they  joined  in  the  Wasco  treaty 
and  were  placed  on  Warm  Spring  res., 
since  which  time  they  have  usually  been 
called  Warm  Springs  Indians  (q.  v.),  a 
term  embracing  a  number  of  tribes  of 
other  stocks  which  were  included  in  the 
treaty.  The  present  number  of  Tenino 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  probably  not  more 
than  30.  (l.  f.) 

MSU'-ISma.— Mooney  in  14tb  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  742, 
1896  (own  name).  Hilli-hhliiiMt.— Gatsebet  in 
Macr.  Am.  Hist,  i,  168, 1877  (own  name).  Teniao.— 
Wasco  treaty  (18&5)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  622.  1873. 
Terrino.— Huntington  in  Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.,  72,  lt«67 
(misprint).  Tiahy^-Uilaiiia.— Gatschet, loc.  cit. 
£Warm  Springs  Ina.  name  for  themselves).  Warm 
Bpring  Indians. — Qatscbet,  ibid.  Warm  Springs.  — 
Common  official  designation. 

Texmettee  (TA'ndM^  or  TUm^O-  The 
name  of  two  or  more  Cherokee  settle- 
ments at  an  early  period.  The  principal 
one  was  on  Little  Tennessee  r.,  a  short 
distance  above  its  junction  with  the  main 
stream,  in  e.  Tennessee.  Another  was  on 
an  extreme  head  branch  of  Tuckasegee 
r. ,  above  the  present  W ebster,  N.  C.  The 
Aame  has  lost  its  meaning,  all  the  so-called 
derivations  being  fanciful.  (j.  m.) 

Tennessee.— Timberlalce,  Memoirs,  map,  1765. 

Texmntlikiitehiii  ( ' middlepeople ' ) .  An 
extinct  division  of  the  ICutchakutchin 
that  formerly  dwelt  between  the  rapids 
of  the  Yukon  and  the  mouth  of  Porcu- 
pine r.,  Alaska.  Gibbs  (ca.  1857)  said 
they  numbered  10  hunters.  In  1863  they 
were  swept  away,  according  to  Dall,  bvan 
epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  mtroducea  by 
the  whites. 

Bireh  Indians.— Dall  in  Cont  N.  A.  Etbnol.,  I,  80. 
1877  (so  called  bv  Hudson's  Bay  men).  Kreh 
Biver  Indians.— Wbymper.  Alaska,  265,  1869. 
Oensde  booleaa.  — Ibid.  Oens  de  Boideanz. — Dall, 
Alaska,  431,  1870.  Tennfith'-kfttnihin'.— Dall  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i.  80.  1877.  Tenuth.— Ross, 
notes  on  Tinne,  Smitbson.  MS.  474.  Ten-nth 
Kutehln.— Gibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ('shaded  people'). 

Tenikwatawa  ( Ten  -  ahwa^  -ta-wa  sbwdte 
*door,'  thenui  *to  be  open':  *The  Open 
Door*;  called  also  Elskwatawa. — Gat- 
schet) .  The  famous  *  *Shawnee  Prophet,' ' 
twin  brother  of  Tecumseh  prominent  in 
I  ndian  and  American  history  immediately 


before  the  War  of  1812.  His  original  name 
was  Lalaw^thika,  referring  to  a  rattle  or 
similar  instrument.  Accordi  ng  to  one  ac- 
count he  was  noted  in  his  earlier  years  for 
stupidity  and  intoxication;  but  one  day, 
while  lighting  his  pipe  in  his  cabin,  he  fell 
back  apparently  lifeless  and  remained  in 
that  condition  until  his  friends  had  assem- 
bled for  the  funeral,  when  he  revived 
from  his  trance,  ouieted  their  alarm,  and 
announced  that  ne  had  been  conducted 
to  the  spirit  world.  In  Nov.  1805,  when 
hardly  more  than  30  years  of  age,  he 
called  around  him  his  tribesmen  and  their 
allies  at  their  ancient  capital  of  Wapako- 
neta,  within  the  present  limits  of  Ohio, 
and  announced  himself  as  the  bearer  of  a 
new  revelation  from  the  Master  of  Life. 
**He  declared  that  he  had  been  taken  up 


TEN8KWATAWA,  THE  PROPHET 

to  the  spirit  world  and  had  been  permit- 
ted to  lift  the  veil  of  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture— had  seen  the  misery  of  evil  doers 
and  learned  the  happiness  that  awaited 
those  who  followed  the  precepts  of  the 
Indian  god.  He  then  began  an  earnest 
exhortation,  denouncing  the  witchcraft 
practices  and  medicine  juggleries  of  the 
tribe,  and  solemnlv  warning  his  hearers 
that  none  who  had  part  in  such  things 
would  ever  taste  of  the  future  happiness. 
The  firewater  of  the  whites  was  poison 
and  accursed;  and  those  who  continued 
its  use  would  be  tormented  after  death 
with  all  the  pains  of  fire,  while  fiames 
would  continually' issue  from  their  mouths. 
This  idea  may  have  been  derived  from 
some  white  man's  teaching  or  from  the 
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Indian  practice  of  torture  by  fire.  The 
youn^  must  cherish  and  respect  the  aged 
and  infirm.  All  property  must  be  in 
common,  according  to  the  ancient  law 
of  their  ancestors.  Indian  women  must 
cease  to  intermarry  with  white  men;  the 
two  races  were  distinct  and  must  remain 
so.  The  white  man's  dress,  with  his  flint 
and  steel,  must  be  discarded  for  the  old- 
time  buckskin  and  the  firestick.  More 
than  this,  every  tool  and  every  custom 
derived  from  the  whites  must  be  put 
awav,  and  the  Indians  must  return  to  the 
methods  the  Master  of  Life  had  taught 
them.  When  they  should  do  all  this,  he 
promised  that  they  would  again  be  taken 
mto  the  divine  favor,  and  find  the  happi- 
ness which  their  fathers  had  known  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  whites.  Finally, 
in  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  received  power  to 
cure  all  diseases  and  to  arrest  the  hand 
of  death  in  sickness  or  on  the  battlefield '' 
(Drake,  Life  of  Tecumseh).  The  move- 
ment was  therefore  a  conservative  reac- 
tion against  the  breakdown  of  old  customs 
and  modes  of  life  due  to  white  contact, 
but  it  had  at  first  no  military  object,  of- 
fensive or  defensive. 

Intense  excitement  followed  the  proph- 
et's announcement  of  his  mission,  and  a 
crusade  commenced  against  all  suspected 
of  dealing  in  witchcraft.  The  prophet 
very  cleverly  turned  the  crusade  against 
any  who  opposed  his  supernatural  claims, 
but  in  this  he  sometimes  overreached 
himself,  and  lost  much  of  his  prestige  in 
consequence. 

He  now  changed  his  name  to  Tenskwd- 
tawa,  significant  of  the  new  mode  of 
life  which  he  had  come  to  point  out  to 
his  people,  and  fixed  his  headquarters  at 
Greenville,  Ohio,  where  representatives 
from  the  various  scattered  tribes  of  the 
N.  W.  gathered  about  him  to  learn  the 
new  doctrines.  To  establish  his  sacred 
character  and  to  dispel  the  doubts  of 
the  unbelievers  he  continued  to  dream 
dreams  and  announce  wonderful  revela- 
tions from  time  to  time.  A  miracle  which 
finally  silenced  all  objections  was  the  pre- 
diction of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  1806;  this 
was  followed  by  his  enthusiastic  accept- 
ance as  a  true  prophet  and  the  messenger 
of  the  Master  of  Life.  The  enthusiasm 
now  spread  rapidly,  and  emissaries  trav- 
eled from  tribe  to  tribe  as  far  as  the  Semi- 
nole and  theSikeika,  inculcating  the  new 
doctrines.  Although  this  movement  took 
much  the  same  form  everywhere,  there 
were  local  variations  in  rituals  and  be- 
liefs. Prominent  among  these  latter  was 
a  notion  that  some  great  catastrophe 
would  take  place  within  four  years,  from 
which  only  the  adherents  of  the  new 
prophet  "would  escape.     In  most  places 


the  excitement  subsided  almost  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  begun,  but  not  before  it  had 
given  birth  among  the  Northern  tribes  to 
the  idea  of  a  confederacy  for  driving 
back  the  white  people,  one  which  added 
many  recruits  to  the  British  forces  in  the 
War  of  1812.  Its  influence  among  South- 
ern tribes  was  manifested  in  the  bloody 
Creek  war  of  1813.  The  prophet's  own 
influence,  however,  and  the  prestige  of 
the  new  faith  were  destroyed  bv  Harri- 
son's victory  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Tippecanoe,  where  he  had  collected 
1,000  to  1,200  converts,  Nov.  7,  1811. 
After  the  War  of  1812  Tenskwatawa  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  the  British  govern- 
ment ana  resided  in  Canada  untu  1826. 
when  he  rejoined  his  tribe  in  Ohio  ana 
the  following  year  moved  to  the  w.  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  near  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.  About  1828  he  went  with  his  band 
to  Wyandotte  co.,  Kans.,  where  he  was 
interviewed  in  1832  bj;  Geoiige  Catlin, 
who  painted  his  portrait,  and  where  he 
died,  in  Nov.  1837,  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  Argentine.  His  grave  is 
unmarked  and  tne  spot  unknown.  Al- 
though his  personal  appearance  was 
marred  by  blindness  in  one  eye,  Tenskwa- 
tawa possessed  a  magnetic  and  power- 
ful personality,  and  the  religious  fervor 
he  created  among  the  Indian  tribes,  un- 
less we  except  that  during  the  recent 
"ghost  dance"  disturbance,  has  been 
eoualed  at  no  time  since  the  banning 
oi  white  contact.  See  Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896,  and  authorities 
therein  cited.  (j.  m.^ 

Ten  Tribes  of  Israel.    See  Lost  Ten  Trioes, 

Tena.  A  tribe  or  subtribe  which  en- 
tered San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texas,  about  1740,  with  the  numerous 
group  to  which  the  Sana  (q.  v. )  belonged. 
The  affiliation  of  the  Sana  seems  to  hav^ 
been  Tonkawan.  Some  words  of  their 
language  have  been  preserved,  (h.  e.  b.  ) 
Tena.— Valero  Baptisms,  1740,  partida  609,  MS. 
Tina.— Ibid.,  1741,  partida  549. 

Tenyo.     The  Pine  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  Hano,  n.  e.  Ariz.,  consisting  of 
29  persons  in  1903. 
Ten-yo.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vil,  166,  1894. 

Teopari.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Jova 
and  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in 
1676;  situated  in  E.  Sonora,  Mexico,  a  few 
miles  s.  e.  of  the  Opata  village  of  Nacori. 
Pop.  369  in  1678;  259  in  1730.  Dolores 
was  its  visita.  The  pueblo  was  aban- 
doned between  1764  and  1800  owing  to 
Apache  depredations. 

Ban  Jos<  de  Teopari  de  Ovas.— Zapata  (1678)  in 
Doc.  Hlfit.  Mex.,  4tti  8..  in,  342.  1857.  Baa  Joa< 
Teopari.— Rivera  (1730)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  514,  1884.  Tvopari.— Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  56, 1890;  iv,  510, 1802 

Teotkahatay.  A  Mdewakanton  Sioox 
who  accompanied  Lesueur  to  Montreal  in 
1695  to  evidence  the  good  faith  of  the 
Sioux  tribes  in  a  treaty  with  the  French 
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and  Chippewa  relating  to  trade  and  the 
passage  ot  the  Saint  Croix  roate  to  the 
Mississippi.     He  died  at  Montreal. 

TeotongnUton.  A  former  village  of  the 
Neuters  in  Ontario. 

8.  OttilUume.— Jes.  Rel.  1641,  78,  1868  (mi«ion 
name).    TootonfBiaton.— Ibid. 

Tepachi  (the  name  of  a  drink  made 
from  fermented  aguamas  or  jocuixtes. — 
Biielna ) .  A  pueblo  of  the  Opata  and  seat 
of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1678; 
situated  on  Rio  Soyopa,  n.  e.  Sonora, 
Mexico,  about  lat.  29°  SC/.  Pop.  388  in 
1678. 

8.  JoaqtiiB  y  8to  Ana  Tepaohi.— Zapata  (1678) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  StateH,  i.  246, 1884. 
Tepaohe.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  1382,  1736.  Te- 
paohi.— Escudero,  Noticias  de  Sonora  y  Sinaloa, 
101,  1849. 

Tepaehio  (* stony  place.'  —  Och).  A 
Tarahumare  settlement  in  Chihuahua, 
Mexico;  definite  locality  unknown. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  322, 1864. 

Tepaehnaehei.  A  tribe,  probably  Coa- 
huiltecan,  encountered  by  Salinas  on  the 
road  from  Coahuila  to  San  Francisco  mis- 
sion, Texas,  in  1693.— Salinas  (1693)  in 
Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716,  MS. 

Te^ahne.  A  division  of  the  Mayo  and 
also  its  principal  settlement,  situated  in 
the  mountains  about  the  upper  forks  of 
Mayo  r.,  s.  Sonora,  Mexico.  They  spoke 
a  dialect  sliphtly  different  from  the  Mayo 
(Zapata,  1678,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
8.,  Ill,  385,  1857).  The  inhabitants  of 
Conicari,  a  subdivision  of  this  tribe,  ap- 
pear from  Zapata's  statement  to  have 
spoken  a  dialect  somewhat  different 
from  the  Tepahue  proper  (Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  53,  1890).  Ac- 
cording to  Uiba8(  Hist.  Trium.,  254, 1645), 
after  the  reduction  of  the  Mayo  the  Te- 
pahue established  themselves  in  a  pueblo 
(presumably  Tepahue) on  upper  Mavo  r., 
with  **about  600  families,  and  some  2,000 
persons  of  all  ages. ' '  The  same  authority 
states  that  Conicari  contained  about  200 
families.  According  to  Orozco  y  Berra 
the  Tepahue  are  extinct  as  a  tribe,  but 
there  is  still  a  Conicari  settlement  on  or 
near  the  ancient  site. 

Aanneion  de  Tepave.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4tli  8.,  Ill,  3S.\  1857  (the  settlement). 
Aaanoion  Tepahue. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  856, 
1864.  Tepagui.— Croix  J 1769)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  B.,  II,  22,  1856.  Tepaguy.— Rivera,  Diario, 
leg.  1179, 1736.  Tepahue.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
351,1864.  Tepahui.— Croix,op.cit.,100.  Tepave.— 
Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s..  iii.  385, 
1857.    Tepavi.— Writer  of  1699,  ibid..  V,  25, 1857. 

Tepecano  (Nahuatl:  tepetl  'mountain*, 
*biir;  aco  *on  top  of.'— Hrdlicika).  A 
small  tribe  or  subtribeof  the  Tepehuane, 
living  in  the  sierras  of  n.  Jalisco,  Mexico. 
They  are  now  confined  to  the  pueblo  of 
Askeltan  and  to  a  territory  not  exceeding 
150  sq.  m.  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  de 
Bolaflos.  Their  dwellings,  where  not 
modified  by  Spanish  influence,  consist  of 
one  or  two  small  low  structures  built  of 
unworked  stones  laid  without  mortar. 


The  hair  of  the  men  is  worn  from  3  to  6 
in.  in  length,  while  that  of  the  women 
hangs  in  braids  down  the  back.      The 

Present  population  is  estimated  at  300. 
hey  have  as  principal  officers  a  gobema- 
dor  and  an  alcalde,  who  are  elective. 
Their  pueblos,  ancient  and  modern,  are 
Acapnlco,  Askeltan,  Borego,  Huila  (Hui- 
lacatlan),  Mesitas,  Nostic,  Santa  Catarina, 
Temistian.  See  Hrdliika  in  Am.  Anthr., 
V,  no.  3,  1903. 

Ha-]na-kam.~HrdIi5ka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  v,  402, 
1903  ('the  ones,'  'the  people*:  own  name). 
Hu-mat-kam.— Ibid,  (alternative  form).  W^- 
ooli.— Lumholtz,  Unknown   Mex.,    ii,    123,  1902 

iHuichol  name  for  Tepecano  and  Tepehuane). 
[nmateam— Ibid,  ('the  people':  own  name). 
Tepee.    See  T/pi. 

Tepehuane  (said  by  Buelna  to  be  from 
Nahuatl  Upetl  *  mountain',  huan  *at  the 
junction  of' ).      A  Pi  man  tribe  formerly 


TEPECANO  MAN  (ah.  Mu».  Nat.  Hi8T.) 

inhabiting  mainly  the  state  of  Durant?o, 
Mexico,  but  extending  also  into  s.  Chi- 
huahua, N.  E.  and  8.  B.  Sinaloa,  n.  e. 
Jalisco,  N.  Zacatecas,  and  s.  w.  Coahuila. 
They  occupied  also,  with  the  Nevome 
and  Tarahumare,  the  village  of  Tutuaca, 
about  lat.  28°  20^  in  w.  Chihuahua. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries among  them  in  1596  they  lived 
in  rancherias  among  rocks  and  rugged 
places,  their  huts  being  neatly  made  of 
logs,  stone,  or  adobe.  Th e y  were  regarde<l 
as  brave  and  warlike,  aiiid  the  Tarahu- 
mare and  Acaxee  suffered  greatly  from 
their  aggressiveness.  They  revolted 
against  the  Spaniards  in  1616,  killed  all 
the  miraionaries,  desolated  the  country, 
and  it  is  said  marched  with  25,000  war- 
riors against  the  city  of  Durango,  but 
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were  repulsed  bv  1,000  Spaniards  with  a 
loss  of  15,000.  The  remainder  fled  to  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Mad  re,  between 
lat.  25°  and  26°,  where  most  of  them, 
until  recent  years,  led  a  precarious  exist- 
ence in  isolated  petty  communities  with- 
out a  tribal  government.  According  to 
the  missionaries  who  labored  among  them, 
the  Tepehuane  were  not  addicted  to 
lying  or  theft,  and  lewdness  and  drunk- 
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enness  were  very  uncommon  among  them. 
Though  always  ready  to  defend  their 
settlements  against  invasion,  and  not- 
withstanding their  reputation  for  valor, 
they  have  been  rather  an  agricultural 
than  a  warlike  people.  They  possessed 
a  number  of  idols,  the  principal  of  which 
was  called  Ubamari;  their  chief  settle- 
ment was  named  after  it,  and  formerly 
offerings  of  arrows,  pottery,  bones  of 
animals,  flowers,  and  fruit  were  made 
to  it.  Lumholtz  (Unknown  Mexico, 
I,  1902),  who  visited  the  tribe  during 
various  explorations  in  1890-98,  says  that 
they  are  agriculturists,  depending  almost 
wholly  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
for  suDsistence.  Though  maize  is  their 
chief  reliance  other  plants  are  cultivated 
and  cotton  is  raised  to  some  extent  They 
always  have  sufficient  com  for  their  own 
use,  which  they  store  in  square  upright 
cribs  of  canes  held  in  place  by  withes,  on  a 
framework  of  pine  poles.  Their  houses  are 
commodious  lo^  cabins,  often  with  ^bled 
roofscovered  with  large  shingles  weighted 
down.  Thev  make  of  maguey  fiber  sacks 
and  ropes  of  excellent  quality,  as  well  as 
girdles  and  ribbons  of  wool  and  cotton 
for  trade,  chiefly  in  Durango.  Like  most 
Mexican  Indians,  they  find  pleasure  in 


drinking  mescal  and  pulque;  their  only 
dance  is  ceremonial;  no  games  are  in 
use,  and  gambling  or  betting  is  forbidden. 
Although  nominally  Christians,  they 
still  practise  to  some  extent  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  their  ancient  religion. 
Lumholtz  gives  900  as  the  population  of 
Lajas,  or  the  northern  section,  and  3,000 
as  that  of  the  southern  section,  but  accord- 
ing to  HrdliCka  they  number  in  all  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000,  about  equally 
divided  between  the  two  sections.  Their 
settlements,  past  and  present,  so  far  as 
recorded,  are:  Atotoniico,  Baborigame, 
Basonopa,  Cacaria,  Caiman,  Canatlan, 
Chimaltitlan  (?),  Cinco  Lla^,  Colo- 
radas  (?),  Durango,  Galpa,  Guerachic, 
Huaxicori,  Ilamatech,  Jfcara,  Joconostla, 
Lajas,  Mezquital,  Milpillas,  Navogame, 
Nazas,  Ocotan,  Papa»quiaro,  Picachoe, 
Pueblo  Nuevo,  Quiviquinta,  San  Antonio, 
San  Bemab6,  San  Diego  del  Rio,  San 
Jos^  Santa  Catalina,  Tasquaringa,  Tene- 
raca,  Tepehuanes,  Tizonazo,  Tunal,  Tu- 
tuaca,  Yonora,  Zape.  See  Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  318-19,  1864;  Pimentel,  Lenguas, 
II,  44-68,  1865;  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  iii,  53,   1890;  Hrdlicka  in  Am. 
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Anthr.,  v,  no.  3,  1903;  Lumholtz,  Un- 
known Mexico,  1902.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 
LepegoMiet.- Miranda  (1575)  in  Doc.  InM.  de 
Indias,  xvi,  566,  1871  (misprint),  ddami. -Lum- 
holtz, Unknown  Mex.,  i,  425,  1902  (own  name). 
O-o-dam.— Urdli6ka,  inf  n,  1906  (own  name;  E\g. 
'  people* ) .  B»lj.— Lumholtz,  op.  clt.  ( *  walking- 
stick  Insects  ^^phasmicUe:  Tarahumare  name). 
Tepeguanet.— Miranda  (1575).op.  cit.,  567,  Zarate- 
Salmeron  {ca.  1629)  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  188. 
Feb.  1900.  Tepehuan.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Oeog.,  08, 
1864.  Tepehuane.— Lumholtz  in  Int.  Gong. 
Anthr.,  1(»^104,  1894.  Tepeoanea.— BenAvidQi, 
Memorial,  7, 1630. 
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Tepehuanes.  A  Tepehaane  paeblo  in 
8.  Chihoahoa,  Mexico,  about  lat  26^  30^, 
Ion.  106**  SC. 

8*U6Hu— Orosco  y  Bern,  Qeog.,  82i,  1864  (appar- 
ently  the  native  name).  Ban  rablo  do  Tepeboa- 
BM.— Ibid.    Topehuaaoo-Ibid.,  81S. 

Teptmaea.  One  of  the  tribes  living 
nearest  to  Dolores,  which  was  not  far 
from  Laredo,  Texas,  in  1767.  There  is 
some  ffround  for  thinking  that  they  may 
have  been  the  tribe  commonly  called  by 
the  Spaniards  Cueros  Quemados  ('burnt 
skins  0»  who  lived  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rio  Grande  above  and  below  Reynosa, 
Mexico  (Tienda  de  Oueros,  Revista,  1757, 
MS.  in  Archive  Gen.).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Teporaohio.  A  Tarahumare  settlement 
of  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  The  total  popu- 
lation in  1900  was  261,  all  regarded  as 
civilized. 

TequaMimo.  A  subtribe  of  the  Chop- 
tank,  formerly  living  on  Choptank  r.,  Md. 
In  1749  they  were  assi^ed  a  reservation 
on  the  8.  bank  of  the  river,  in  Dorchester 
00. ,  but  by  1837  they  had  dwindled  to  a  few 
individuals  of  mixed  Indian  and  negro 
blood.— Bozman,  Md.,  i,  115,  1837. 

Teqnemapo.     A  Calusa  village  on  the 
8.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
Tefoemapo.— Fontaneda,   as  quoted    by  Shipp, 
De  Soto  and  Fla.,  586,  1881.    Tequamapo.— Fon- 
taneda  Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19, 1854. 

Teqnenondahi  ( *  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  mountain.' — Hewitt).  A  village  in 
1534  on  lower  St  Lawrence  r.,  Quotoc. — 
Cartier  (1545L  Relation,  Tross  ed.,  32*, 
1863. 

Teqnepii.  The  name,  apparentljr,  of 
two  villages,  or  perhaps  of  one  village 
claimed  by  two  missions.  One  was  near 
San  Marcos,  the  other  near  Santa  In^ 
both  in  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal. 
Tequepas.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Oct  18,  1861. 
T«qiMpU.— Ibid..  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Teqaeita.  A  rude  and  piratical  tribe  of 
unknown  linguistic  afSnity,  occupying 
the  s.  B.  Florida  coast,  witfiin  the  pres- 
ent Dade  and  Monroe  cos.,  in  the  16th 
century.  They  were  more  or  less  subject 
to  the  Calusa,  their  neighbors  on  the  w. 
About  all  that  is  known  of  them  is  con- 
tained in  brief  references  in  the  Fontane- 
da  Memoir  (ca.  1575)  and  in  Barcia, 
Ensayo,  1723,  with  a  short  notice  in  Gat- 
schet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg. ,  i,  1884.  ( j.  m.  ) 
Tafasta.— French  quoted  by  Shipp,  De  Soto  and 
Fla..  585,  1881.  Tdmta.— Gatschet.  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  map,  48, 1884.  Tequatta.— Barcia,  Ensayo, 
161. 17^  (the  form  used  bv  Fontaneda  about  1575). 
TequMte.— Shea,  Catb.  Miss.,  57. 1855. 

Teriootiok.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Nansemond  r.  in  Nansemond  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Terapa.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Guacninera,  b.  So- 
nera, Mexico,  lat.  30°  20^,  Ion.  109*».  It 
was  occupied  for  a  period  in  the  18th 
century  by  the  inhabitants  of  Batesopa 
and  Baquigopa.— Bandelierin  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  520,  1892. 


Terai.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Rio  Bavispe,  12  leagues 
N.  of  Oputo,  in  B.  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  missionary  es- 
tablishment and  contained  a  small  church, 
but  was  abandoned  in  the  18th  century, 
owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Apache,  Sa- 
ma,  and  Jocome. 

TereiU).  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  y.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Terebin.    See  Terrapin, 

Terentlef .  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  villase  on 
the  Yukon  below  Koy  ukuk  r.  Pop.  15  in 
1880. 

Tereatiat— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1899.  Teraatiaf  ■  Barabara.— Petroff,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  82,  1881.  Terwitiert  stetioB.^Petroff  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  12, 1884. 

Teroeodame.  A  tribe  at  San  Francisco 
Solano  mission,  near  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
Ooahuila,  after  1 705.  Rivera  ( Diario,  leg. 
2763,  1736)  mentions  it  in  1727  as  a  tribe 
of  Coahuiia.  Before  its  removal  to  San 
Antonio  mission,  Texas,  Solano  was  situ- 
ated **in  the  Teroeodame  band"  (MS. 
Baptismal  Rec.,  1707,  partidas  319,  326). 
The  Teroeodame  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  prominent  tribe  of  the  locality  and 
to  have  given  its  name  to  the  band  or 
confederacy.  The  baptismal  entries  men- 
tion a  certain  Manuel,  of  the  Ticmamar 
nation,  who  was  **  captain  of  the  Teroco- 
dames"  jfibid.,  1706,  partida  169);  a  man 
•*of  the  Oydican  nation  and  of  the  Tero- 
eodame band"  (ibid.,  1707,  partida  271); 
a  man  "of  the  Babor  nation,  interpreter 
for  the  idiom  of  the  Teroeodame  band" 
(ibid.,  partida  248);  a  woman  "of  the 
Teroeodame  band  and  of  the  Juman  na- 
tion" (ibid.,  partida272),  etc  The  Tero- 
eodame were,  however,  a  distinct  tribe 
or  subtribe  of  this  band.  The  records 
show  that  they  intermarried  with  the 
Gabilan,  Viddaquimamar,  Oydican,  Tic- 
mamar, Juman,  Maui^  Maubedan. 
Tuteneiboica,  Matuimi,  Jicara^rande,  and 
other  tribes  or  subtribes  (Baptismal  Rec, 
passim),  the  intermarriage  occurring  in 
many  cases  certainly  while  in  the  gentile 
state.  On  Nov.  21,  1706,  58  gentiles  of 
different  divisions  were  baptized.  They 
apparently  had  come  to  the  mission  in  a 
body,  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  they 
were  more  or  less  closel  v  associated.  The 
divisions  represented  oy  those  baptized 
or  by  their  parents  are  Teroeodame,  Tic- 
mamar, Gabilan,  Viddaquimamar,  Baco- 
rame,  Cucusa,  Macocoma  (or  Ntacocoma), 
Juman,  Mauiga,  Julirae  (or  Juribe), 
Tep^uan,  Quizal,  Babor,  Mamuqui,  Mes- 
cal, Cx>lorsido,  Tuteneiboica,  Jicaragrande, 
Matuimi,  and  2ienizo.  The  statements  as 
to  the  parentage  of  different  individuals 
baptized  show  that  the  intermarriages 
represented  many  combinations  of  these 
groups — another    indication  that    they 
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were  closely  associated.  According  to 
Garcia  the  Mescal  tribe  spoke  what  is 
known  as  the  Coahuilteam  language. 
Apparently  there  were  linguistic  differ- 
ences in  the  group,  for  while  a  Babor  was 
called  inteipreter  for  the  Terocodame, 
another  individual  was  called  interpreter 
for  the  Jumanes  (ibid.,  1706,  partida  169). 
Some  of  the  Terocodame,  as  well  as  other 
tribes  of  this  group,  followed  the  Solano 
mission  to  the  San  Antonio  and  were  bap- 
tized at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  (Baptis- 
mal Rec.,  1719).  (h.  b.  b.) 
HieroauodAme.—Baptismal  Rec.,  1712,  partida  5f 
op.  cit.  Hireqaodame. — ^Ibid.  Hyvroquodama. — 
Ibid.,  partida  10.  Perooodame.— Ibid.,  1719,  parU- 
da  60.    Therooodamat.— Rivera,  op.  cit. 

Terrapin.  Any  one  of  various  tortoises 
of  the  waters  of  thes.  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States;  specifically^  Malaco  deni' 
my8  palustris.  The  word  is  spelled  in  a 
variety  of  ways  by  the  early  writers. 
Whitaker  (Good  Newes  from  Va.,  42, 
1613)  speaks  of  **the  torope  or  little 
turtle*';  Campanius  (1646)  gives  the 
word  for  tortoise  in  the  Delaware  dialect 
of  New  Jersey  as  ttUpa  or  turva;  Rasles 
(1691)  ^ves  for  turtle  in  Aonaki,  tu- 
rebe;  Eliot  (Levit,  xi,  29)  renders  tor- 
toises by  iamuppasog  in  the  Massachu- 
set  dialect;  Lawson  (Nat.  Hist,  of  Car., 
133,  1709)  has  terebins;  Beverley  (^Vir- 
ginia, 151, 1722)  speaks  of  "a  small  kind 
of  turtle,  or  tarapins  (as  we  call  them)." 
The  **Bre'r  Tarrypin"  of  the  "Uncle 
Remus  * '  stories  has  oecome  famous.  Ter- 
rapin is  a  diminutive  from  the  torope  or 
tur&pe  of  the  Vii]ginian  and  Delaware  dia- 
lects of  Algonquian.  (  a.  f.  c. ) 

Terrenate.  A  Pima  rancheria  visited  by 
Father  Kino  in  1697;  situated  near  the 
headwaters  of  Rio  San  Pedro,  s.  of  the 
Arizona-Sonora  boundary.  A  presidio 
was  established  there  in  1741.  and  about 
1760-64  the  population,  including  a  garri- 
son of  about  50  men,  numbered  411.  The 
presidio  was  temporarily  transferred  to 
or  near  Guevavi  oefore  1750.  Bartlett 
(Pers.  Narr.,  i,  419,  1854)  described  it  as 
a  village  of  200  or  300  persons  in  1851 ;  in 
1900  it  contained  311  civilized  inhabitants 
and  26  Yaqui. 

Ban  Bernardo  Oraoia  Real.—Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I  628,  1884.  Santo  Onu.— Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  886, 1889  (probably  its  more  recent 
name).  8.  Felipe  Oracia  Real  de  Terrenate.— Ban- 
croft, ibid.,  371.  Bn.  Felipe.— Venesras,  map,  1754. 
in  Bancroft,  ibid.,  870.  B«.  Philip  de  JH8.— 
Vcnegas,  Hist.  Cal..  i,  map,  1769.  Teran^.^ 
Hardy,  Trav.,  422, 1829.  Terrenate.- Bernai  (1697) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  856,  1889. 
Terrenati.— Browne,  Apache  Country,  168,  1869. 
Texen^te.— Hardy,  Trav.,  427, 1829. 

Tertaitatana.  The  Day  people  of  Taos 
pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Tdr  taiUtana.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  £., 
1910  (/afna— 'people'). 

Terwer.     A  former  Yurok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  Cal.,  a  few  miles  above  its 
mouth. 
Terwar.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860. 


Teiakayala  ( T^k^a  YoUl^  '  place  of  nude 
mountains ' ) .  One  of  the  mythic  settling 
places  of  the  Zufii  after  their  emergence 
from  the  Underworld. — Gushing  in  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  390,  1896. 

Tefhaya.  A  former  Salinan  villagje  situ- 
ated at  the  site  of  San  Antonio  mission, 
Monterey  co.,  Cal. 

Sextapa/.— Taylor  quoted  by  Bancroft.  Hist.  Gal.. 
I,  176,  1886.  Teehaya.— Tavlor  In  Cal.  Fanner, 
Apr.  27,  1860.  Texnaya.— Bancroft,  op.  cit  Tex- 
ja.— Taylor,  op.  cit 

Teihoa.  A  discoidal  flake  or  spall 
knocked  from  the  convex  surface  of 
a  waterwom  stone  by  a  dexterous  blow 
with  a  hammerstone  or  by  striking  a 
bowlder  against  another  stone.  This  im- 
plement was  first  noted  by  Leidy,  who 
found  it  in  use  among  the  Shoshoni  o 
Wyoming.  Leidy  states  that  "it  was 
cafled  a  'teshoa/  and  is  employed  as  a 
scraper  in  dressing  buffalo  skins.''  The 
use  of  sharp-ed(|[ed  flakes  of  this  type  for 
scrapers  and  knives  was  doubtless  general 
among  the  tribes  from  the  earliest  times. 
Consiiit  Leidy  in  6th  Rep.  Hayden  8urv. 
1872,  653,  1873;  Mercer  in  Proc  A.  A.  A. 
8.,  xu,  287,  1892;  Phillips  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1897,  687,  1898.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Tetlmhimffa.    See  While  Hair. 

Telia.  A  former  settlement  of  the  Mayo 
on  the  Rio  Mayo,  above  Navajoa,  s.  w. 
Sonora,  Mexico.  The  pueblo,  now  civil- 
ized^ contained  487  inhabitants  in  1900. 
Ban  Ignaoiode  Tesia.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  856, 
1864.  Teeia.— Hrdlldka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  69, 
1904.  TWia.— Hardy,  Trav.  in  Mex.,  488.  1829. 
Teaaia.— Kino  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neue 
WeltrBott,  1726. 

Teiik.  A  villa^  occupied  by  Chukchi 
and  Aiwan  Yuit  Eskimo,  half  and  half, 
on  the  w.  shore  of  Chechin  bay,  n.  e. 
Siberia,  Pop.  142  in  25  houses  about  1895; 
94  in  18  houses  in  1901. 
6e'6in.— Bogroras,  Chukchee,  29.  1904  (Chukchi 
name).  Te'eik.— Ibid.  (Eskimo  name).  Tiohe> 
tsehehn.— Krause  in  Deutsche  Geog.  Blfttt,  v,  80, 
map,  1882. 

Teiinde  ( '  buffalo-tail ' ) .  A  gens  of  the 
Inshtasanda  division  of  the  Omaha. 
Bnilklo.— Moivan,  Anc.  Soc.,  155,  1877.  BnilUo- 
tail.— Dorsey  In  Bull.  Philos.  Soc.  Wash.,  129, 
1880.  Da-thun'-da.— Mowin.  op.  cit..  155.  Ta- 
■ia-4a.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mt«.,  i.  827,  1828. 
le-ilnde.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B  A.  E..  226. 1897. 

Teionaohai.  Mentioned  by  Baudry  des 
Lozidres  (Voy.  ila  Louisiane,  244,  1802) 
in  a  list  of  tribes  with  no  information 
concerning  it.     Unidentified. 

Teftamatack.  A  village  situated  in  1608 
on  Piscataway  r.,  just  above  the  mouth, 
in  Prince  George  CO.,  Md.— Smith  (1629), 
Va.,  I,  map,  repr.,  1819. 

Teuikdjnak  (*bi^  lake').     The  chief 
village  of  the  Ukosiksalirmiut  Eskimo  at 
the  head  of  Back  r.  estuary,  Canada. 
Tesaiqdjuaq.^Boa8  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map, 
1888. 

Teitnntee.  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  Cowee  r.,  s.  of  Franklin,  in  Mar 
con  CO.,  N.  C— Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A, 
E.,  map,  1887. 
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Tettnigh.  A  villa^,  probably  occapied 
by  the  Ooneeto^ra,  situated  in  1608  on  the 
B.  bank  of  Susquehanna  r.,  in  Lancaster 
CO.,  Pa.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

TeitthitoA    (*  where     [something]    re- 
clined '  ? ) .  A  former  village  of  the  Tututni 
on  the  N.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
Ti-it'hi'-tiln.~Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
233,1890. 

Teinqne  {Ttt-fu^-ge^  * cottonwood-tree 
place').  The  southernmost  of  the  pue- 
blos occupied  by  theTewa;  situated  8  m. 
N.  of  Santa  F^,  N.  Mex.  It  became  the 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  early  in  the 
17th  centui7,  but  was  reduced  to  a  visita 
of  Santa  F6  in  1760  and  of  Pojuaque  in 
1782.  The  original  pueblo,  which  bore 
the  same  name,  occupied  a  site  about  3 
m.  K.  of  the  present  village,  and  was 


TE8UQUE  MAN 

abandoned  probably  during  the  Pueblo 
revolt  of  1680-92.  The  Tesuque  people 
are  divided  into  two  organizations,  the 
Winter  ( Watuyd)  and  the  Summer  (Oyf- 
ke)  people,  each  with  its  own  caciques. 
Formerly  they  adhered  strictly  to  the 
tribal  law  which  prohibited  intermar- 
riage between  members  of  the  same  clan, 
but  the  custom  seems  no  longer  to  be 
rigidly  followed,  and,  unlike  the  Pueblos 
generally,  descent  is  in  the  male  line. 
The  existing  Tesuque  clans  are:  T*ye 
(Gopher),  Tang  (7a»»,  Sun),  Kongya 
( Ko^ya,  Turquoise) , Owh^t ( Cloud ) .  The 
extinct  clans  are:  Ta  (Grass),  Nang  (Aa», 
Earth)*  Tse  (Eagle),  De  (Coyote),  Kup- 
ing  (Jtupin,  Coral),  Po  (Calabash).  Pop. 
8Oml906.     SeePuebhs,  Tewa.  (f.w.h.) 


8aa  Dieco  de  TMuque.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1867,  213.  1868.  Ban  Loreaso  do  Tesuqni.— Vetan- 
curt  (1696)  in  T^lro  Mex..  iv,  274,  1871.  Ban 
Lorraso  TesnquL  — I  bid . ,  i  ii ,  31 6,  1871 .  Bajraque.  — 
D'Anville,  map  Am.  Sept.,  1746  (doubtless  iden- 
tical; not  Cicuy4  nor  Cicuic  [Pecos] ).  8.  Diego.— 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  281.  1889.  Tai-tio- 
fai.^ouTenceau  in  Cath.  Pion.,  i,  no.  9, 12, 1906. 
Ti-ttiir-ma'.— Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1895 
(Picuris  Tigua  name).  Tejugne.— Dufouri  in 
Cath.  Worid,  75,  Apr.  1884.  Temqu^.— Domenech, 
Deserts,  ii,  63,  1860.  Tersuque.— Cooper  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  161, 1870.  Teoeque.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  506. 
1889.  Temike.— Stevenson  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  328, 
1883.  Tosoki.— Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  18. 
1904.  Toraano.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  Y,  101,  1789. 
Tesoqvi.— Simpson  in  Rep  Sec.  War,  2d  map,  1860. 
Tetaogi— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  37,  1891 
(Hano  Tewa  name).  T*t-tu'-go.— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  ('cotton wood-tree  place': 
Tewa  name;  theTewa  of  San  Juan  pronounce  the 
name  Ttt-su-g^').  Te-tso-ge.— Banaelier  in  Ritch, 
New  Mexico,  201,  1885;  in  Rev.  d'Ethnogr..  203, 
1886:  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pap.,  in,  260, 1890  (aboriginal 
name  of  pueblo).  Tesuque.— Villa'Seflor,  Theatro 
Am.,  II,  418,  1748.  Theiuque.— Vargas  (1704) 
quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pap.,  iii, 
144, 1890.  TiJtsokoma.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A. 
E.,  1895  (Santa  Ana  Quercs  name).  Toougui.— 
Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  map,  Apr.  1H69.  Tso'-ti.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £..  1895  (Jemez  and 
Pecos  name).  Tuohea^p.— Ibid.  (Isleta  Tigua 
name).  Tutuque.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
406.  1853.  TuUuiba.~H()dge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £., 
1899  ('small  pueblo ':  Taos  name).  Tyu'-tso-ku*. — 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1895  (Cochlti  Oueres 
name).  Zetuqua.— Lane  (1854)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  689. 1856. 

Tet  A  tribe  named  in  1708  in  a  list  of 
those  that  had  been  met  or  heard  of  n.  of 
San  Joan  Bautista  mission  on  the  lower 
Rio  Grande,  in  Texas  (Fr.  Isidro  Felix 
de  Espinosa,  Relaci6n  Compendiosa  of  the 
Rio  Grande  misaipns,  MS.  in  the  College 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro). 

Tetaohoya*  A  former  Salinan  village 
near  San  Antonio  mission,  Monterey  co., 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27. 1860. 

Tetanaaoica.  The  tribal  name  given  in 
the  records  for  an  Indian  who  was  buried 
in  1707  at  San  Francisco  Solano  mission, 
Texas.  The  neophytes  gathered  there 
belonged  mainly  to  the  Coahuiltecan 
family,  which  may  be  true  of  this  band 
or  tribe  (Valero  Burials,  1707,  partida  82, 

MS.).  (H.  E.B.) 

iBtBJitMBrkok.  {Te^VaneLen6x).  A  gens 
of  the  Klaskino,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas 
in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897. 

Teteoorei.  A  former  tril^e  of  Coahuila, 
N.  E.  Mexico,  probably  Coahuiltecan,  met 
by  Fernando  ciel  Bosque  in  1675,  at  which 
time  they  and  the  Babosarigami  together 
numbered  119,  including  44  warriors. — 
Fernando  del  Bosque  (1675)  in  Nat  Geog. 
Mag.,  XIV,  348,  1903. 

Tdtet  de  Boale  ( French :  *  round  heads ' ) . 
A  rude  tribe  of  wanderinp;  h  unters  formerly 
roving  over  an  extensive  region  on  the 
upper  branches  of  St  Maurice,  Gatineau, 
and  Ottawa  rs. ,  Quebec.  As  described  by 
Henry,  about  the  year  1800,  thev  de- 
pended chiefly  on  rabbits  for  food  and 
clothing,  built  mere  brush  windbreaks  for 
shelter,  and  placed  small  piles  of  firewood 
near  the  bark-covered  graves  of  their  dead 
for  the  use  of  the  spirits.    Chauvignerie 
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(1736)  eives  them  and  the  Abittibi  as 
totems  the  pheasant  and  the  eagle.  They 
have  been  reduc*ed  b^  smallpox  and  other 
calamities  to  203,  livmg  in  1908  on  a  reser- 
vation on  St  Maurice  r.,  in  Champlain  co., 
Quebec.  They  seem  to  be  closely  cognate 
with  their  western  neighbors,  the  Nope- 
ming  (q.  v.),  with  whom  they  are  often 
confounded,  although  apparently  a  dis- 
tinct people.  See  michacondibif  michipi' 
colen.  (j.  M.) 

Algonqoins  a  tetetdo  Boiile.--Ghampigny  (1692)  in 
nTy.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  685,  1866.  Bif-heifcd*.— 
Donnelly  in  Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1888,  pt.  l,  10, 


1884.  BuUheadi.— Colden  (1727],  Five  Nations, 
184. 1747.  Oens  des  Terres.—Jes.  Rel.  1671.  26. 1858. 
Eoood  Heads.— Durant  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  V,  689, 1856.  Tastes  de  bcenfi.— La  Chesnaye 
n697)inMaimr,D^.,vi,6,1886.  TetesdeBonle.— 
Chauvignerie  (1786)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III.  656, 1868. 

Tdtet  Pel6ei  (French:  'bald  headsM. 
Described  by  the  Nipissing  as  a  people 
with  little  or  no  hair,  who  came  into 
Hudson  bay  in  large  wooden  boats  to 
trade.  Possibly  some  white  traders. 
Testes  Pelees.^S^ard  (1636),  Can.,  i.  227, 1886. 

Tetling.  A  Tenankutchin  villa«^,  of  17 
inhabitants  in  1885,  on  upper  Tanana 
r.,  Alaska,  where  the  outlet  of  Waamer 
lake  joins  it  in  lat  63°  3(y.  In  1898  it 
consisted  of  4  log  houses. 
Tetlings. — Lowe  quoted  by  Baker,  Qe€«.  Diet. 
Alaska,  1902.  Tetlinf's  Tillage.— Allen,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  137, 1885. 

Teton  (contr.  of  77^o»tm«,  'dwellers  on 
the  prairie ' ) .  The  western  and  principal 
division  of  the  Dakota  or  Sioux,  includ- 
ing all  the  bands  formerly  ranging  w.  of 
Missouri  r.,  and  now  residing  on  reserva- 
tions in  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota. 
The  bands  officially  recognized  are.  Oglala 
of  Pine  Ridge  agency;  Bnil6  of  Rosebud 
and  Lower  Brul^  agencies;  Black  foot, 
Miniconjou,  Sans  Arc,  and  Two  Kettle 
of  Cheyenne  River  agency;  Hunkpapa, 
etc.,  of  Standing  Rock  agency.  Their 
history  is  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
other  Dakota  and  is  little  more  than  a 
recountal  of  attacks  on  other  tribes  and 
on  border  settlers  and  emigrants.  They 
were  first  met  by  Hennepin  (1680)  20  or 
30  leagues  above  the  fells  of  8t  Anthony 
in  Minnesota,  probably  at  Sauk  rapids, 
on  Mississippi  r.,  about  70  m.  above  Min- 
neapolis. He  places  them  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mille  Lacs,  far  to  the  e.  of 
their  later  home.  Lahontan  also  enu- 
merates them  among  the  tribes  on  the 
upi)er  Mississippi,  which  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  Teton 
formerly  lived  in  the  prairie  region,  near 
the  upper  Mississippi,  though  the  main 
body  may  have  been  near  upper  Minne- 
sota r.  Le  Sueur  in  1 700  included  them  in 
the  western  Sioux,  who  lived  between  the 
upper  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  On  a 
map  of  De  I'lsle  ( 1701 )  L  Traverse  is  sur- 
rounded by  villages  of  wandering  Teton. 
Pachot  (Margry,  D^c ,  vi,  518,  1886) 
located  them  80  leagues  w  of  the  Falls  of 


St  Anthony  in  1722.  Carver  (1766)  met 
at  least  a  part  of  them  at  the  extreme  w. 
point  of  nis  journey  up  Minnesota  r., 
about  200  m.  from  its  mouth.  The 
younger  Henry  (Coues,  New  Light,  i, 
145,  1897)  found  them  in  1800  on  the 
upper  Missouri,  where  Lewis  and  Clark 
(Exped.,  I,  98,  100,  1893)  encountered 
them  a  few  years  afterward.  These  ex- 
plorers enumerate  as  divisions:  Tetons  of 
the  Burnt  Woods  (Brul^),  about  300  men, 
who  rove  on  both  sides  of  Missouri,  White, 
and  Teton  rs.;  Tetons  Okandandas  (Og- 
lala), 150  men,  who  inhabit  both  sides  of 
the  Missouri  below  Cheyenne  r. ;  Tetons 
Minnekineazzo,  about  250  men,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Missouri  above  Cheyenne  r; 
Tetons  Saone,  about  300  men,  living  on 
both  sides  of  Missouri  r.  below  Beaver  cr. 
Gtow,  Ramsey  said  that  they  lived  from 
Cannonball  r.  s.  to Niobrua r.  (Rep.  Ind. 
Aff.  1849,  84,  1850). 

The  Teton  entered  into  a  peace  treaty 
with  the  United  States  at  rortace  dee 
Sioux,  Mo.,  in  1815,  which  was  confirmed 
by  treaty  of  June  22, 1825,  at  Ft  Lookout, 
S.  Dak.  It  was  warriors  of  this  group 
who  massacred  Lieut.  Grattan  and  his 
party  at  Ft  Laramie,  Wvo.,  in  1854;  none, 
however,  took  part  in  the  Minnesota  mas- 
sacre of  1862.  In  1865  a  commission  con- 
cluded treaties  with  each  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  group,  with  provision  for 
right  of  way  through  their  territory.  By 
treaty  of  1868  they  first  agreed  to  give  up 
their  free  range  and  come  upon  a  reserva- 
tion, including  about  all  of  South  Dakota 
w.  of  the  Missouri  r.  Under  their  chiefs. 
Red  Cloud,  Crazy  Horse,  and  Sitting  Bull, 
the]^  have  been  the  principals  in  all  the 
Indian  wars  and  outbreaks  of  the  northern 
plains,  notably  in  1864, 1876,  and  1890. 

Gov.  Ramsey  characterizes  the  Teton  as 
a  large,  finely  formed,  tall,  and  vigorous 
people,  hardy,  indomitable,  and  restless 
warriors,  daring  horsemen,  and  skilful 
hunters,  possessing  in  perfection  **all  the 
Indian  virtues  of  bravery,  cunning,  treach- 
ery, and  hospitality,"  true  to  each  other 
and  ready  foes  to  all  others. 

Neill  (Minn.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  258, 
1872)  says:  "They  are  the  plundering 
Arabs  of  America,  and  have  of  late  years 
been  a  terror  to  the  emigrants  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast''  According  to  I-^wis  and 
Clark  the  interior  policing  of  a  village  was 
confided  to  2  or  3  officers  who  were  named 
by  the  chief  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
order  and  remained  in  power  some  dajrs, 
till  the  chief  appointed  their  successors. 
These  were  always  on  the  watch  to  keep 
tranquillity  during  the  day  and  sruarded 
the  camp  at  night  The  short  duration 
of  their  office  was  compensated  bv  its 
authority,  their  power  being  supreme, 
and  in  the  suppression  of  disturbance  no 
resistance  to  them  was  suffered;  their 
persons  were  sacred,  and  if  in  the  execu- 
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tion  of  their  duty  they  even  struck  a  c'lief 
of  the  second  class  they  could  not  be  pun- 
ished. Riggs  mentions  as  peculiarities  of 
the  Teton  dialect,  compared  with  those 
of  other  divisions  of  the  Dakota  group, 
that  g  hard  is  used  for  h  of  the  Santee 
and  k  of  the  Yanktonai,  and  that,  reject- 
ing d  altogether,  they  use  I  in  its  stead. 

The  Teton  is  the  most  populous  and 
important  of  the  Dakota  divisions,  con- 
stituting four-sevenths  of  the  whole 
nation.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1804)  esti- 
mated them  at  1,000  men,  about  4,000 
souls,  probably  much  less  than  the  true 
number.  The  Indian  Bureau  in  1842  es- 
timated the  total  number  at  12,000;  Ram- 
sey (1849),  more  than  6,000;  Rigg8(1851), 
fewer  than  12,500.  The  Indian  Bureau 
in  1861  gave  a  total  of  8,900.  It  is  proba- 
ble these  estimates  were  below  rather 
than  above  the  true  number,  as  in  1890 
the  total  Teton  population  was  16,426, 
and  in  1909  the  number,  including  Yank- 
tonai  bands  at  Standing  Rock  agency, 
N.  Dak.,  was  18,098.  In  addition  about 
100  of  the  Sitting  Bull  refugees  are  still  in 
Canada.  (c.  t.) 

Anthontuu.— Ooxe,  Carolana,  60, 1741.  Atintaiu.— 
Lahontan  (1688)  quoted  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  96, 42d 
Cong.,  8d  8e»s.,  15.  1873.  Atintont.— Lahontan 
(1^).  New  Voy.,  i,  281, 1703.  Atrutoas.— Ramsey 
in  Ind  Aff.  Rep.  1849, 72, 1850  (misprint) .  Masoon- 
teina  K&doaeati.— Tailhan  in  Perrot.  M6m.,  196, 

1864.  Xaskoutens-Nadoueauant.— Hennepin,  New 
DiscoT.,  132,  1698  NadooeMis  of  the  Plams.-^ef- 
erys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  8, 1776.  Prairie  Indians. —Ram- 
sey in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  72. 1850.  Soious  of  the 
Prairiea.— Chauvlgnerie  (1736)  quoted  by  School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  i  rr,  567. 1863.  Soiouz  of  the  Prai- 
ries—Doc.  of  17'28in  N.  Y.  Doc. Col.  Hiat.ix.  1006, 

1865.  Soiooz  of  the  West.— Le  Sueur  ( 1700 )  quoted 
by  Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  170, 1868  (Irtcludes  the  Yank- 
ton and  Yanktonal).  Sioux  dee  prairies.— Bossu 
(1766).  Trav.  La.,  i,  182,  1771.  Sioux  nomades.— 
Tailhan  in  Perrot.  M^m..  232.  1864.  Sioux  ocoi- 
dentaux.- Ibid.  Sioux  of  the  Meadows. — Smith, 
Bouquet  Exped..  76, 1766.  Sioux  of  the  Plain.— 
Seymour,  Sketches  of  Minn.,  135.  1860.  Sioux  of 
theSarannas.^efferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1, 
<5,1761.  Sioux-Tentone.— Gass,  Voyage.  420,  1810. 
Sioux  Teton.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Discov..  28, 1806. 
Siton.— Boudinot,Star  in  the  West,  128. 1816  (mis- 
print). Teeton  band.— Ga^  Jour..  44,  1807.  Tee- 
tonwan.— Lynd  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  il.  pt.  2,  59, 
1864.  Teetwans. —Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep  1849, 
72, 1860.  Teetwaun.— Ramsey  in  Minn.  Hiut.  Coll., 
I,  47,  1872.  Tee-twawn.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1849,  69, 1860.  Teuton— Gasa,  Voy.,  56.  1810. 
Ten-ton-ha.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1849,  86, 
1860.  Tentouha.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  80, 1854.  Tetans.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep  1849,85,1860.    Tetaus.— Pike.  Exped.  app., 

gt  1,  69, 1810  (misprint).  Tetoan.— Long,  Exped. 
t.  Peter's  R.,  i,  dSO,  1824.  Teton.— Gale.  Upper 
Miss.,  261.  1867.  Tetones.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Diacov.,  82,  1806.  Tetongue.— Clark  quoted  by 
Cones,  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  128,  note.  1893. 
Tetons.— De  Tlsle,  La,  map  {ca.  1701)  in  Neill, 
Hist.  Minn..  164,  1858.  Tetonsarans.- Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  296, 1846  (misprint  for  Tetons  errans).  Teu- 
ton-ha.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  96,42d  Cong^  8d  sess.,  16, 
1873  (misprint  for  Tenton-ha).  Thinthonha.— 
Shea,  Discov.,  112, 1852.  Thinthonna.— Hennepin 
map  (1683)  cited  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst, 
Papers,  iii,  pt.  1,  174,  1890.  Thintohas.— Barcia, 
Ensayo,  288, 1723.  Thuntotas.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog., 
ni.  218, 1788.  Tieton.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856, 41, 1857. 
Tindaw.— Ladd,  Story  of  N.  Mex.,  67, 1891.  Tin- 
tangaonghiatons.— Shea,  Early  Voy.,  Ill,  1861. 
Tintangaoughiatoas.— Le  Sueur  (1700)  in  Margry, 

8466— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 47 


D^c,  VI,  87,  1886.  Tinta-togwaQ.— Riggs,  Dakota 
Gram.,  Texta  and  Etbfiog.,  186, 1893  (full  name). 
Tiathenha.— La  Potherie,  Hist.  Am.,  ii,  map,  1763 
(trans,  'gens des prairies').  Tinthona.— Henne- 
pin, New  Discov.,  map,  1698.  Tinthonha.— Shea, 
Diacov.  Miss..  118,  1852.  Tinthow.— Ladd,  Story 
of  N.  Mex.,  67, 1891.  Tintinhos.- Ramsey  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1849,  72, 1850.  Tintoner.— Balbi,  Atlaa 
Ethnog..  55, 1826.  Tintones.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog., 
y,  187. 1789.  Tintonhas.— La  Salle  Exped.  (1679-81) 
in  Margry,  D6c.,  i,  481,  1876.    Tintons.— Carver, 

Trav.,  m,  1778.    Tintonwans Neill,  Hist.  Minn., 

52,  1858.  Titoan.— Keating  in  Long.  Exped.  St. 
Peter's  R.,  i,  878, 1824.  Titoba.— Pachot  (ca.  1722) 
in  Margry,  D6c.,  vi,  618, 1886.  Titon.— Schermer- 
horn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ii,  41, 1814. 
Titones.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  129,  1816. 
Titongs.— Schoolcraft,  Trav.,  307,  1821.  Titon- 
wan.— Nicollet,  Rep.  on  Upper  Miss.,  map,  1848. 
Titogwans.- Riggs,  Dak.  Diet.,  xvi.  1862.  Ti- 
t'wan.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  86.  1860. 
Ti-twaas.— Ramsey,  ibid.,  72.  Ti-t'-wawn.— Ram- 
sey, ibid.,  69.  Western  Sioux.- Jefferys,  French 
Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1.  45,  1761.  West  Sohious.— Coxe, 
Carolana,  map,  1741 .  Zeton.  — Ruxton,  Life  in  Far 
West,  201, 1849  (misprint). 

Tetzino.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  some 
members  of  which  entered  San  Antonio 
de  Valero  mission,  Texas,  about  1740, 
with  the  group  to  which  the  Sana  (q.  v. ) 
belonged.  The  affiliation  of  the  Sana 
seems  to  have  been  Tonka  wan  (Valero 
Burials,  1742,  partida  337;  Baptisms, 
1742,  partida  588,  MS. ).  ( h.  b.  b.  ) 

Teurioaohi.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  and 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1653. 
Situated  in  n.  e.  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  the 
upper  waters  of  Rio  Bavispe,  above  Oputo. 
Pop.  224  in  1678,  and  52  in  1730.  Subee- 
auently  abandoned  on  account  of  depre- 
oations  by  the  Suma  and  Jano. 
Guadalupe  Teurioaohi.— Zapata  (1678)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  246,  ISat.  Huestra 
Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  Teuricatzi.— Zapata  (1678) 
in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  8.,  in.  869,  1867.  Teuri- 
oaohi.—Rivera  (1730)  cited  by  Bancroft.  No.  Mex. 
States,  I.  514,  1884.  Teuricatsi.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Qeog.,  343.  1864.  Teurixatzi.— Doc.  18th  century 
quoted  bv  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papere,  iv,  526, 
1892.    Turi-ca-ohi.— Bandelier,  ibid.,  529. 

Tewa  ( *  moccasins, '  their  Keresan  name). 
A  group  of  Pueblo  tribes  belonging  to 
the  Tanoan  linguistic  family,  now  occu- 

Jying  the  villages  of  San  Ildefonso,  San 
iian,  Santa  Clara,  Nambe,  Tesuque,  and 
Hano,  all  except  the  last  lying  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  n.  New  Mex- 
ico. The  pueblo  of  Hano,  in  the  Hopi 
country  of  n.  e.  Arizona,  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680-92. 
Pojoaque  was  inhabited  by  Tewa  until  a 
few  years  ago,  when  intermarriage  with 
Mexicans  and  the  death  of  the  few  full- 
bloods  made  it  practically  a  Mexican  set- 
tlement. It  had  been  supposed  that  the 
Tano.  an  offshoot  of  the  Tewa  in  prehis- 
toric times,  spoke  a  dialect  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Tewa,  but  recent  studies  by 
John  P.  Harrington  show  that  the  differ- 
ences are  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible.  In 
1598  Juan  de  Ofiate  named  11  of  the 
Tewa  pueblos  and  stated  that  there  were 
others;  30  years  later  Fra>r  Alonzo  Bena- 
vides  reported  the  population  to  be  6,000 
in  8  pueblos.    The  population  of  the  prea- 
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ent  6  villages  is  about  1,200— San  Joan, 
the  largest,  having  419,  and  Tesuque,  the 
smallest,  86  inhabitants.  Each  villa^  of 
the  Tewa  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  Winter  people  and  the  Summer  peo- 
ple. According  to  Bandelier,  **the  dig- 
nity of  chief  penitent  or  cacique  belongs 
alternately  to  each  of  these  two  groups. 
Thus  the  Summer  cacique  servesfrom  tne 
vernal  equinox  to  the  autumnal,  and  the 
Winter  cacique  from  the  autumnal  to  the 
vernal  eauinox.  On  very  important  oc- 
casions, however,  the  Ovik6  or  Winter 
cacique  is  inferior  to  nis  colleague.'' 
Little  is  yet  known  of  the  social  organi- 
ization  and  religious  institutions  of  the 
Tewa  people,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
at  Nambe  and  Tesuque,  at  least,  descent 
is  reckoned  in  the  male  line,  and  that  at 
the  latter  pueblo  the  law  prohibiting 
marriage  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
same  clan  is  no  longer  strictly  enforced. 

Following  are  the  villages  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Tewa,  so  tor  as  the  names 
have  been  recorded  or  applied :  Abechin, 
A^wano,  Analco,  Axol,  Camitria,  Chi- 
pimuinge,  Chipiwi,  Chupadero,  Cuya- 
munque,  Fejiu,  Fesere,  Homayo,  Houiri, 
Ihamba,  Jacona,  Junetre,  Kaayu,  Ke- 
guayo,  Kuapooge,  Kwengyauinge,  Luce- 
ros  (partially),  Navahu,  iSavawi,  Otowi, 
Pers^,  Pininicanc:wi,  Pojiuuingge,  Po- 
joague,  Ponyinumba,  Ponyipakuen,  Po- 
seuingge,  Potzuye,  Pueblito,  Pueblo  Que- 
mado  (?),  Puve,  Sajiuwingee,  Sakevu, 
Sandia  (not  the  Tigua  pueblo  of  that 
name),  Santa  Cruz,  Sepawi,  Shufinne, 
Teeuinggee,  Tejeuin^ge  Ouiping,  Tob- 
hipangge,  Triapi,  Triaque,  Troomaxia- 
quino,  Tsankawi,  Tsawarii,  Tseweige, 
Tshir^e,  Yugeuingge. 

The  following  extinct  villages  were 
either  Tewa  or  Tano:  Chiuma,  Guia, 
Guika,   Peflas  Negras. 

The  folio  wing  were  inhabited  by  either 
the  Tigua  ortheTewa:  Axoytre,  Camitre, 
Paniete,  Piamato,  Quioyaco. 

See  PuebloSf  Tanoan  famUy,  ( p.  w.  h.  ) 
Jehoas.— Bandelier  in  Rev.  d'Ethnog.,  203, 1886 
(misprint).  Taoos.— Siguenza  (1691-8^,  quoted  by 
Buscnmann,  Neu-Mexico,  264,  1858  (probably 
identical,  although  Teguas  also  is  given). 
Tajpuu— Irvine  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  160, 1877  (mis- 

£nnt;  used  for  Hano  pueblo).  Taowa.— Palmer, 
[S.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  title,  n.  d.  Tauoot.— Cortez 
(1799)  quoted  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt.  3,  121, 
1856  (apparently  Hano  of  Arizona).  Tawas. — 
Parke,  mapof  N.  Mex.,1851  (=Hano) .  Tay-wah.— 
Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  133,  1870  (=Hano). 
Tay-waugh. — Lane  (1854)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v.  689, 1855.  Tecua.— Garc^s  (1775)  quoted 


naux-Gompans,  Voy.,  x,  444, 1888.  TeTaa.— Bena^ 
vldes  (1630)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  164, 1889  ("Toas  or  Tevas  nation").  T4- 
wa.-Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864,  191.  1866, 
Tbeguas.— Escudero,  Noticias  Nuevo  M6z.,  82. 
1849.  Ti'wa.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  8,  1884. 
Toaa.— Benavide8(1630)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz. 
and  N.  Mex.,  164,  1889  (or  Tevas  nation;  mis- 
print). Towas.— Davis,  El  Gringo.  115,  1857 
? = Hano) .  W-ba-na.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.. 
1896  (Taos  name).  Tu'-TftL^Ibid*  (Isleta  and 
Sandia  name). 

Tewanondadon  ('surrounded  by  moun- 
tains.'— Hewitt).  A  former  Mohawk 
village,  situated,  according  to  the  Biion 
de  la  Tour  map  of  1781,  in  the  peninsula 
formed  by  the  outlet  of  Otsego  lake  and 
Shenivas  cr.,  N.  Y.  In  1753  Rev.  Gideon 
Hawley  found  in  it  3  wigwams  and  about 
30  people. 

Tewanondadon.— Esnauts  and  Rapilly  map,  1777. 
Tewanondadon. — Lattr4  map,  1784.  Towanoenda- 
lonrh.— Hawley  (1794)  in  Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  in. 


by  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  360,  1864.  Tegas.— 
Toussalnt,  Carte  l'Am6r.,  1839.  Teguaa.— Ofiate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  In^d.,  xvi,  109.  1871.    T%was.— 


Petltot,  Die.  D^n^-Dlndji^,  xvil.  1876.  Tehaae.— 
Donaldson,  Moqul  Pueblo  Inds.,  106,  1893. 
Tehuaa.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  77, 1855.  Tejuae.— Do- 
menech.  Deserts N.  Am.,ii,62,  i860.  Teoas.— Bena- 
vides.  Memorial,  26, 1630.  Tepuae.— Ofiate  (1698) 
in  Doc.  In^d.,  xvi,  115,  1871  (Identified  as  the 
Tewa  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pap.,  1,19,1881). 
T^quk.— Whipple  in  Pnc.  R.  R.  Rep.,  ni.  pt.  3, 18, 
1856  (=Hano).    Tequae.— Ck)rdova  (1619)  in  Ter- 


1042, 1860. 

Tewetken  {Te^wEtqEn),  A  Nanaimo 
division  on  the  e.  coast  of  Vancouver  id., 
Brit  Col.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  32, 1889. 

Teza.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Texas.  A  name  variously  applied  by 
writers,  but  most  commonly  used  by  the 
Spaniards,  from  whom  French  and  Eng- 
lish writers  borrowed  it,  to  designate  the 
Hasinai  tribes  of  Angelina  and  upper 
Neches  valleys,  Texas.  There  are  many 
variations  from  this  usage  in  Spanish  writ- 
ings, but  nevertheless  it  is  the  usual  one. 
As  a  geographical  term  the  name  was  first 
extended  from  these  Hasinai  tribes  to 
their  immediate  country,  and  then  grad- 
ually to  all  the  territory  included  within 
the  present  Texas. 

Among  the  tribes  of  b.  Texas  the  word 
texas  (texias,  thecajs^t  teehan^  teysaSt  techasf, 
etc.,  pronounced,  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect, as  indicated  by  the  last  spelling) 
nad  wide  currency  Ix'fore  the  coming  of 
the  Spaniards.  Its  usual  meaning  there 
was  *  friends,'  or,  more  technically,  *  al- 
lies ^  and  it  was  used,  by  the  Hasinai 
at  least  (to  whom  the  word  later  became 
fastened  as  a  name),  to  designate  a  large 
group  of  tribes,  both  Caddoan  and  others, 
customarily  allied  against  the  Apache. 
The  Hasinai  seem  not  to  have  applied  the 
term  to  themselves  as  a  local  group  name 
at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  they  did  use  it 
as  an  everyday  form  of  greeting,  like 
*  *  Hello,  friend ! "  ( Testimony  given  at  the 
Nabedache  village,  1692,  in  the  Terdn  Au- 
tos,ArchivoGen.,Prov.  Intern.,  CLXxxii). 
The  Spanish  narrowing  of  the  term,  as  a 
group  name,  to  the  Hasmai,  is  due  mainly 
to  the  historical  circumstance  that  the 
Hasinai  were  the  first  of  the  great  group 
of  allies,  or  fexcw,  whom  they  came  to 
know  intimately.    They  were  infiueneed 
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in  the  first  place,  however,  by  an  appar- 
ent but  unexplained  partial  narrowing  of 
the  term  by  tne  Indians  of  w.  Texas  from 
whom  they  first  heard  it. 

Just  when  and  how  the  name  Texas  first 
reached  the  Spaniards  is  uncertain,  but  it 
is  known  that  in  the  17th  century  there 
grew  up  in  New  Spain  the  notion  of  a 
** great  Kingdom  of  Texas,"  coextensive 
and  even  associated  with  that  of  a  **Gran 
Quivira"  (see  Quivira),  Passing  by  ear- 
lier notices,  the  idea  is  well  illustrated  by 
a  report  sent  in  1683  to  the  viceroy  of 
New  Spain  by  the  governor  of  New  Mexi- 
co. Governor  Cruzate  wrote  from  El  Paso 
del  Norte  that  a  Jumano  (Tawehash  (?) 
Indian  from  the  mouth  of  the  Conchoe, 
called  Juan  Sabeata,  had  just  come  and 
told  him  of  many  tribes  to  the  eastward 
who  had  sent  to  ask  for  missionaries. 
Among  them  was  the  ''Gran  Reyno  de 
loe  Texas,"  situated  15  or  16  days  jour- 
ney from  the  informant's  home.  This 
populous  country,  which  was  ruled  by  a 
powerful  "kinjj,"  was  next-door  neigh- 
bor to  Gran  Quivira,  so  close  indeed  that 
the  people  of  the  two  realms  visited  back 
and  forth  almost  daily.  Cruzate  asked 
permission  to  embrace  this  rare  ©impor- 
tunity to  send  an  expedition  to  the  inte- 
rior, adding  that  he  would  be  highly 
gratified  if,  through  his  efforts,  **  another 
New  World"  should  be  discovered,  and 
**two  realms  with  two  more  crowns" 
added  to  the  king's  dominions  (Cruzate 
to  the  Viceroy,  Oct.  30, 1683,  MS.) .  The 
desired  expedition  was  sent  out  in  the 
same  year  under  Domingo  de  Mendoza, 
but,  although  it  penetrated  far  into  the 
interior  (reaching  the  Colorado  near 
Ballinger),  it  failed  to  reach  the  great 
kingdom  of  the  Texas  ( Diary  of  Mendoza,- 
1683-84,  MS. ).  As  conceived  of  by  Juan 
Sabeata^  the  Jumano,  and  by  Mendoza, 
this  ''kingdom"  was  apparently  localized 
indefinitely  to  some  place  e.  of  that 
reached  by  the  expedition,  and  applied 
to  settled  Indians  who  practised  agricul- 
ture extensively. 

Massanet,  the  father  of  the  Texas  mis- 
sions, tells  us  that  it  was  the  stories  of 
Gran  Quivira  and  of  "the  kingdoms  of 
Ticlas,  Theas,  and  Caburcol,"  handed 
down  from  the  mouth  of  the  venerable 
Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda,  that  attracted 
him  from  Spain  to  the  American  wilds; 
and  when  in  1689  he  went  with  De  Le6n 
to  find  La  Salle's  establishment  he  was 
preoccupied  with  these  names  and  fabu- 
lous nations.  On  the  way,  while  still  w. 
of  the  Hasinai  country,  they  were  greeted 
by  Indians  who  proclaimed  themselves 
thecaSf  'friends,'  as  Massanet  understood 
the  word,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the 
same  as  texa«.  E.  of  the  Colorado  they 
were  met  by  the  chief  of  the  Nabedache, 
the  westernmost  of  the  Hasinai  tribes. 


and  in  the  next  year  they  established 
a  mission  near  this  chiefs  village,  w. 
of  Nechesr.  Judging  from  the  reports  of 
the  then  recent  La  Salle  expedition,  and  of 
most  subsequent  expeditions,  they  must 
have  heard  while  there  the  native  group- 
name  Hasinai;  but  both  Massanet  and 
De  Le6n,  with  preconceived  notions,  it 
would  seem,  of  a  "great  kingdom  of  the 
Texas,"  and  thinking  they  had  found  it, 
wrote  of  this  chief  as  the  "governor," 
and  of  his  people  as  the  very  Texas  who 
had  been  visited  by  the  venerable  Marfa 
de  Jesus  (Massanet,  letter,  in  Tex.  Hist 
Quar.,  II,  282-312;  De  Le6n,  Derrotero, 
1689,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafla, 
xxviii;  Derrotero,  1690,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gen.). 

That,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  na- 
tives whom  Massanet  had  visited,  both  of 
these  designations  were  misleading,  was 
soon  shown  by  a  careful  observer.  Fran- 
cisco de  Jesus  Marfa,  a  missionary  left  by 
Massanet  among  the  Nabedache,  wrote, 
after  more  than  a  year's  residence  at  his 
mission,  his  precious  report  of  Aug.  15, 
1691.  In  it  he  emphaticsuly  asserted  that, 
contrary  to  prevailing  notions,  the  Indians 
about  him  did  not  constitute  a  kingdom, 
that  the  chief  called  "governor"  by  the 
Spaniards  was  not  the  head  chief,  and 
that  the  correct  name  of  the  group  of 
tribes  was  not  Texas.  Texias,  he  ex- 
plained, means  'friends,'  and  is  a  gen- 
eral name  applying  to  a  large  group  of 
tribes,  some  50  or  more  in  number,  who 
are  customarily  allied.  **The  reason 
why  the  name  is  common  to  all  is  their 
long-continued  friendship.  Hence  Texias 
meant  friends."  The  Texias  have  no 
king,  and  not  even  a  common  govern- 
ment, he  continues,  but  belong  to  various 
"provinces"  or  confederacies,  with  4  or 
5  tribes  each.  Hereupon  he  enumerates 
the  tribes  comprising  the  Texias,  giving 
a  list  (obtained,  he  says,  from  the  Hasinai 
and  the  Kadohadacho)  of  48  tribes,  ex- 
clusive of  some  of  the  Hasinai.  Twenty- 
one  of  these  were  n.  and  e.  of  the  mission 
from  which  he  wrote.  Five  of  these  21 
composed  the  "very  lar^e  province"  of 
"los  Caddodachos."  Eighteen  were  to 
the  s.  w.  and  9  to  the  s.  e.  One  tribe,  the 
Chuman,  we  recognize  as  the  Jumano,  or 
Jumane,  of  the  Rio  Grande  country.  It 
would  seem  from  this  that  the  Jumano 
and  the  Hasinai,  for  quite  different  rea- 
sons, referred  to  each  other  as  TexaSj  al- 
though neither  claimed  the  name  for 
themselves.  Continuing,  our  author  tells 
us  that  the  correct  name  of  the  confeder- 
acy occupying  the  valleys  of  the  upper 
Nechesand  the  Angelina,  "which  in  Jsew 
Spain  they  call  Texias,"  is  "Aseney"  or 
"Asenay." 

This  explicit  statement  by  Jesus  Marfa 
concerning  the  Hasinai  usage  of  the  term 
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Teocca  or  Texias  seems  to  be  essentially 
correct,  for  it  is  supported  by  an  abun- 
dance of  both  positive  and  negative  testi- 
mony and  is  contradicted  by  little  or  none. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  this  testimony  can 
be  included  here. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  significant  that  the 
several  chroniclers  of  the  La  Salle  ex- 
peditions to  the  tribes  in  question  did  not 
once,  so  far  as  is  known,  use  the  name 
Texas  in  their  voluminous  reports,  but 
called  the  two  main  Caddoan  groups 
which  they  encountered  the  Cenis  ( Hasi- 
nai)  and  Oadodaquious.  This  difference 
from  the  reports  of  Massanet  and  De 
L^on  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  La 
Salle  party  were  ignorant  of  the  Mexican 
rumors  about  the  "Gran  Reyno  de  los 
Texas."  Of  the  French  explorers  who 
reported  on  the  Indians  of  n.  e.  Texas 
after  La  Salle's  expeditions  and  before 
St  Denis  went  to  Mexico  (1715),  none,  it 
is  believed,  used  the  name  Texas  for  the 
Hasinai.  The  list  includes  Tonti,  the 
Talons  left  by  Joutel,  Iberville,  Bien- 
ville, and  P^nicaut  (Tonti  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  74.  1846;  the  Talons 
in  Margry,  Wc,  iii,  610-21,  1878;  Iber- 
ville and  JBienville,  ibid.,  iv,  331,  336, 
401,  432-34, 1880;  P^nicaut,  ibid.,  v,  499- 
602,  1883). 

Returning  to  positive  evidence,  Terdn, 
who  led  the  first  Spanish  expedition  after 
that  of  De  Le6n,  set  out,  as  he  said,  to 
explore  further  the  "kingdom  of  Texas,*' 
but  before  he  returned  he  abandoned  the 
name  Texas,  exct^pt  as  an  alternative,  or 
as  an  official  designation  fixed  by  his  in- 
structions. As  he  approached  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Hasinai  country  he  considered 
it  necessarv  to  explain  that  "this  nation 
is  called  by  the  natives  Asinay,  and 
Texia,  which  in  their  language  means 
friends";  and  after  reaching  the  Ncches 
he  at  least  eight  times  refers  to  the  im- 
mediate group  of  tril)es  as  Asinay,  but 
not  once  does  he  call  them  Texas  (De- 
scripci6n  y  Diaria  Demarcaci6n,  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Kspafia,  xxvii,  21-71,  passim). 
This  is  enough  to  show  that  after  he 
reached  the  ground  his  conversion  from 
"Texas"  to  "Hasinai"  was  complete. 
But  there  is  still  stronger  evidence.  All 
through  the  voluminous  autos  of  the 
Terdn  expedition,  "Hasinai"  is  used  to 
the  exclusion  of  Texas  as  a  tribal  name. 
Once  the  usage  of  Texas  is  explained. 
Here  several  of  the  companions  of  Terdn 
give,  under  oath,  the  opinion  that  the 
"Nation  Asinay"  cannot  be  the  king- 
dom of  Texas  told  of  by  the  venerable 
Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda.  That  king- 
dom must  besought  farther  n.  ,  beyond  the 
Kadohadacho.  As  to  the  name  Texas, 
they  declare  that  "the  said  nation  As- 
inay in  their  own  language  call  one  an- 
other, and  even  us,  Texas,  which  means 


'friends.'  The  name  of  the  nation  is 
Asinay.  All  these  nations  commonly  use 
the  same  word  to  call  each  other  friends. 
This  is  so  well  understood  from  having 
seen  it  and  experienced  it  when,  talkine 
with  them,  they  wished  to  salute" 
(Autos  of  the  Terdn  expedition,  op.  cit). 

One  other  explanation  of  what  is  ap- 
parently the  same  word,  Texas,  deserves 
especially  to  be  noted,  because  it  makes 
clearer  its  more  technical  usage  in  the 
sense  of  "allies,"  and  also  reveals  the 
persistence  of  its  usage  in  this  sense  by 
the  natives  during  a  century  of  contact 
with  French  and  Spaniards.  In  1778 
Atanaclo  de  Mezi^res,  in  his  day  and  sec- 
tion the  dean  of  Indian  agents,  wrote 
that  the  best  wajr  to  bring  the  Comanche 
to  Spanish  allegiance  would  be  to  attach 
them,  in  the  honorable  position  of  fdlies, 
to  a  campaign  which  he  was  proposing  to 
make  against  the  Apache  in  company 
with  the  principal  tribes  of  n.  e.  Texas; 
"because,"  he  explained,  "from  such  a 
custom  comes  the  name  of  7>cAkin  among 
the  natives,  which  suggests  [aJLxtde  d]  that 
of  commilito  [companion  in  arms],  with 
which  the  Romans  flattered  themselves, 
and  which  results  among  the  Indiisuis  in 
a  close  bond  of  friendship  between  those 
who  call  themselves  by  it,  and  in  the 
vulgar  opinion  that  no  one  may  break  it 
without  fearing  and  incurring  the  pen- 
alty which  perjurers  merit"  (Letter  to 
Croix,  Feb.  20,  1778,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafla,  XXVIII,  235).  Mezi^res'  custom- 
ary use  of  accent  marks  makes  it  seem 
probable  that  the  one  he  puts  in  Techdn 
is  to  indicate  the  quality  of  the  vowel, 
and  not  stress  of  voice. 

That  the  name  locally  applied  to  the 
Neches- Angelina  group  of  tribes  was 
Hasinai,  or  Asinai,  there  seems  little 
room  for  doubt;  and  the  above  explana- 
tions of  the  meaning  and  usaees  of  Texas, 
given  by  our  best  qualifiea  witnesses, 
are,  to  say  the  least,  probably  the  most 
satisfactory  we  are  likely  to  have.  The 
meanings  *land  of  flowers',  'paradise', 
*  tiled  roofs',  etc.,  sometimes  given  for 
the  word,  have  never  been  even  sug- 
gested, so  far  as  known,  by  first-hand 
observers.  They  seem  to  be  fictions  of 
recent  date. 

Through  an  erroneous  preconception, 
Texas  became  the  official  Spanish  desig- 
nation of  the  Hasinai  people  and  their 
country.  While  eyewitnesses  continued 
to  insist  that  Hasinai  was  the  correct 
name,  the  authorities  in  Mexico  con- 
tinued to  designate  them  as  the  Texas, 
narrowing  the  name  commonly  to  the 
Neches-Angelina  group,  whose  most 
prominent  tribes  were  the  Nabedache, 
Nacogdoche,  Neche,  Hainai,  Nasoni,  and 
Nadaco  (q.  v.).  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Hainai  were  the  head  tribe  of  the  con- 
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federacy,  Teocas  was  sometimes,  in  later 
Spanish  days,  confined  to  it.  For  the 
same  reason  the  name  Ha^^inai  was  some- 
times restricted  to  this  tribe.  In  1822 
Morse  ( Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  373)  applied  the 
term  Texas  exclusively  to  the  Nabedache 
village,  which  still  occupied  its  primitive 
site  on  the  **Nechez,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Bayou  St  Pedro."  In  1834  Coi.  Al- 
monte seems  to  have  ai)plied  it  to  all  the 
survivors  of  the  old  Hasinai  group  except 
the  Nacogdoches  (Noticia  Estadisti(^ 
tables,  1835).  (h.  e.  b.) 
Altekas.— La  Harpe  (1716)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  ni.  63, 1851.  Xaousteque.— Iberville  (1699)  in 
MaiKry,  D^.,  IV,  819. 1880.  Lastekaa.— La  Harpe 
in ".      '  - - 


tewu.— St.  Denis  (1716)  in  Marffry.  D^c.  vi,  198, 
1886.  Las  Texas.— Ibid.,  201.  La.ntLkas.— La  Harpe 
(1716)  in  French,   Hist.  Coll.   La.,  iii,  43,  1851. 


taeh«M.~Brackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  81,  1814. 
Taahi.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  101, 
1856.    Taohies.— Sibley,  Hist.   Sketches,  71,  1806 

i given  as  name  of  Hainai).  Tackles.— Sibley 
1806)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,7Iil,1832. 
'aicas.— Bollaert  In  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii, 
280,  1850.  Tanas.— Philippeaux.  Map  of  Engl. 
Col.,  1781.  Tsloux.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  iii, 
60,  1851.  Tayas.- La  Harpe  (1719),  ibid.,  74. 
Teoas.— Llnarfes  (1716)  in  Margry,  D«'-c.,  vi,  218, 
1886.  Tehas  — Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  n,  280,  1850.  Teias.— Coronado  (1541)  in 
Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  158, 1857.  Teisa.— TerAn 
(1691)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  892, 
1888.  Teiaca.— Ibid.  Tejanos.— Kennedv,  Texas, 
1, 217,  1841.  Tejas.— Manzanet  (1689)  in  Tex.  Hist. 
Asso.  Quar.,  viii,  213,  1905.  Texas.- Le6n  (1689), 
ibid.  Texia.— Charlevoix,  New  France,  iv,  80, 
1870  (said  to  mean  'friends').  Teyans.— Eastman, 
Chicora,  62,  1854  (identified  with  Apache). 
Teyas.— Coronado  (1541)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xiv,  32/, 
1870;  Castafieda  (ca.  1565)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
passim,  1896  (identical?).  Teyens.— Gallatin  in 
Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th  s.,  xxvii,  266,  274.  1851. 
Teyos.— Ibid.,  266.  Taohies.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketch- 
es, 67,  1806.  Tatohies.— Lewis  and  Clark  Jour., 
142, 1840. 

Texas  (the  "third  story"  of  a  Missis- 
sippi steamboat).  According  to  Bartlett 
(Diet.  Americanisms,  700,  1877)  "it  in- 
cludes the  surroundings  of  the  pilot-house, 
the  whole  *  upper  story*  of  the  vessel." 
From  the  place  and  ethnic  name  Te.rcw, 
q.  V.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Texas  Lake.  The  local  name  for  a  body 
of  Salish  (probably  a  part  of  the  Ewawoa*' ) 
of  Fraser  River  agency,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  29 
in  1910. 

Texas  Lake.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2,  74, 1902.  Tezes 
Lake.— Ibid..  195,  1885. 

Tezja.  A  former  village,  probably  Sali- 
nan,  connected  with  San  Antonio  mis- 
sion, Monterey  co.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Tezmaw.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly at  La  Cafiada  de  las  Armas,  12  m. 
from  Santa  Barbara  mission,  Cal. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 

Textiles.     See  Weaving, 

Teyaxa.  Mentioned  as  a  i)ueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
the  16th  century.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
In^..  XVI,  115,  1871. 

Teypana.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Piro, 
sitoated  nearly  opposite  the  present  town 


of  Socorro,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  Socorro  co.,^.  Mex.  It  was 
visited  by  Ofiate,  the  colonizer  of  New 
Mexico,  in  1598,  and  in  all  probability 
was  consolidated  with  Socorro  within  the 
next  quarter  century.  (f.  w.  h..  ) 

Teipana.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  251, 
1871.  Tevpam£— Ibid.,  115.  Teypana.— Bandeller 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  241, 1892. 

Tezompa.  Formerly  a  Huichol  village, 
but  now  a  Mexican  settlement,  situated 
about  14  m.  n.  w.  of  Mezquitic,  beyond 
the  present  n.  e.  limit  of  the  Huichol 
country,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico. — Lumholtz 
(1)  Huichol  Inds.,  3, 1898;  (2)  Unknown 
Mex.,  II,  112,  1902. 

Thadodaho.    See  Waihaiotarho, 

Thaltelich  (from  i;a(;al  *back,*  because 
onthe*  back*  of  a  slough).   Anabandoned 
Chilliwack  villajje  on  upper  Chilliwack 
r.,  s.  British  Columbia, 
gfltelitc.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4, 1902. 

Thamachaychee.     See  Tomochichi. 

Thamien.  The  Costanoan  name  of  the 
site  of  Santa  Clara  mission,  Cal.,  used  for 
a  group  of  Indians  connected  with  it. 
They  lived  between  Guadalupe  and  Coyote 
rs.  ind  the  mountains  to  the  w.,  and  from 
the  New  Almaden  mines  on  the  s.  to 
Alviso  on  the  n.,  thus  including  the  ter- 
ritorv  in  which  the  town  of  San  Jose  now 
stands.  TheGergecensensandSocoisukas 
are  mentioned  as  subdivisions.  See 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  22,  1860. 

Tha-o-na-wyntlie.     Sv^e  Blacksnake. 

Thayendanegea  (  Thayefidane^ken* ,  *  He 
sets  or  places  together  two  bets,'  refer- 
ring to  the  custom  of  fastening  together 
the  articles  of  approximate  value  placed 
as  wagers  by  two  phratries  in  tribal  con- 
tests. The  elements  are  t  for  te  *two*; 
ha  *  he-it*;  yenda*  *a  wager*;  -ne^k^' 
'set  side  by  side  iteratively*).  A  cele- 
brated Mohawk  chief,  popularly  known 
as  Joseph  Brant,  who  took  an  active  part 
against  the  white  settlers  in  the  border 
wars  during  the  Revolution,  and  who 
first  came  into  official  notice  as  a  so- 
called  **  Pine- tree  chief.*'  He  was  bom  on 
the  Ohio  in  1742  while  his  parents  were 
on  a  hunting  expedition  to  that  section. 
The  home  of  his  family  was  at  Canajoharie 
Castle  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  N.  Y.  His 
father,  Tehowaghwengaraghkwin,  ac- 
cording to  Stone,  was  a  full-blood  Mo- 
hawk of  the  Wolf  gens,  and  his  mother 
was  also  Indian  or  at  least  a  half-blood. 
While  Joseph  was  still  young  his  father 
died,  and  the  mother  then  married  an  In- 
dian known  among  the  whites  as  Brant: 
hence  the  name  by  which  Brant  is  com- 
monly known.  His  sister  Molly,  the  elder 
child,  became  the  acknowledged  wife,  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  method,  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson.  Thayendanegea' s  career 
as  a  warrior  began  at  the  age  of  13,  when 
he  joined  the  Indians  under  Sir  William 
Johnson  at  the  battle  of  L.  George  in 
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1755.  Johnson  sent  him  to  Dr  Whee- 
lock's  charity  school  at  Lebanon,  Conn., 
where  he  learned  to  speak  and  write 
English,  and  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  general  literature  and  history.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  an  Oneida  chief 
about  1765,  and  settled  at  Canajoharie, 
where  he  joined  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  for  a  time  led  a  peaceful  life.  His 
wife  died  in  1771,  leaving  a  son  and  a 
daughter;  in  the  year  following  he  mar- 
ried his  first  wife's  half-sister.  He  was 
with  Johnson  in  the  Niagara  expedition 
of  1759,  and  took  part  in  the  Pontiac  war 
of  1763,  fighting  on  the  English  side. 
Having  visited  England  in  1775,  he  re- 
turned prepared  to  devote  his  energies  to 
the  British  cause  in  the  Revolution,  then 
imminent.  He  was  given  a  colonel's 
commission  by  Gov.  Carleton,  and  sullied 


THAYENDANEOEA  i JOSEPH  BRANT ).       FROM  A  PAINTING  BY  C.  W. 
PEALE    IN    THE   STATE    HOUSE    AT    PHILADELPHIA. 

his  name  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
massacre  at  Cherry  valley  and  in  the  raid 
that  desolated  Minisink,  Orange  co.,  in 
1779.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  battle 
of  Oriskany,  Aug.  6,  1779,  but  was  not 
present  at  the  massacre  of  Wyoming  in 
1778,  as  has  been  charged.  After  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  1783,  still  retaining 
his  commission  in  the  British  service  and 
drawing  half  pay.  Brant  was  granted  a 
tract  of  land,  6  m.  wide,  on  each  side  of 
Grand  r.,  Ontario,  on  which  he  settled 
with  his  Mohawk  and  other  Iroquois  fol- 
lowers, and  continued  to  rule  over  them 
until  his  death,  Nov.  24,  1807.  He  was 
thrice  married;  his  second  wife  died  child- 
less, but  by  his  third  wife  he  had  seven 
children.  His  youngest  son,  John  (Ah- 
youwaighs),  became  chief  of  the  Mohawk 


tribe  through  his  mother,  who  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  head  chief  of  the 
Turtle  gens.  His  daughter  Elizabeth 
married  William  Johnson  Kerr,  grand- 
son of  Sir  William  Johnson.  The  last 
survivor  of  the  Brant  children  w^as  Cath- 
erine B.  Johnson,  who  died  in  1867. 
Thayendanegea  was  buried  near  the 
little  church  he  had  built  on  Grand  r.,  3 
m.  from  Brantford,  Ontario,  and  a  monu- 
ment placed  over  his  ^ve  bears  the 
inscription,  "This  tomb  is  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Thayendanegea  or  Capt. 
Joseph  Brant,  principal  chief  and  wamor 
of  the  Six  Nations  Indians,  by  his  fellow- 
subjects,  admirers  of  his  fidelity  and  at- 
tachment to  the  British  Crown."  In 
1879  the  grave  was  desecrated  and  the 
bones  were  stolen  by  a  physician  and 
medical  students,  but  most  of  them,  in- 
cludinjj  the  skull,  were  recently  restored 
to  their  former  resting  place.  Consult 
Stone,  Life  of  Brant,  1864.     (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Thechimtaiine  ('people  at  the  foot  of 
the  large  rock ' ) .  A  former  village  of  the 
Tututni  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
Abraham  Lincoln's  village.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  lii,  233,  18W).  V«-tofln'*^ina«-— Ibid. 
Be-iy'fin'-tin  t&ie'.— Everett,  Tutu  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1883  (trans,  'people  by  the  rock  land'). 
8e-toiln'  ^{UinS'.— Dorsey,  op.  cit.  (Naltunnetunne 
name). 

Thekkane  ('mountain  dwellers*).  A 
division  of  the  Sekani  living  e.  of  the 
Rocky  mts.  about  Ft  Halkett,  Brit  Col., 
in  the  region  of  the  Nahane. 
Thi-kka-'ne.— Petitot,  Autourdulacdes  Esclaves, 
362. 1891.  T»o'>-krdne.— Morice,  letter,  B.  A.  E.. 
1890. 

Theshtshini  ( *  red  streak ' ) .  A  Navaho 
clan;  apparently  coordinate  with  the 
Destchin  of  the  Apache, 
^eatdni.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 
103, 1890.  Dertrfni.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends. 
30, 1897. 

Thethlkhuttunne  ( '  people  at  the  smooth 
rock ' ) .    A  former  Cnastacosta  village  on 
the  N.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
Q^'-qiit  tan'n«.— Doreey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
ni,  233, 1890. 

Thetliotin.     An  unidentified  division  of 
the  Takulli  of  British  Columbia. 
Thetliantina. — Domenech,  Deserts  of  N.  Am.,  n, 
62, 1860.    ThetU6tin.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.. 
202, 1846.     Tketlootins.— Domenech,  op.  cit.,  i,  444. 

Thetsaken.  A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  E.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit 
Col. 

ge'taakEn.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 
1900.  • 

ThetnkBem.  A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  w.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit. 
Col. 

ge'tukiEm.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  474, 
1900. 

Thetnaum.  A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  w.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit. 
Col. 

ge'tuium.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 
1900. 

Thilanottine  ('dwellers  at  the  foot  of 
the  head,'  i.  e.  of  the  great  glacier).  An 
Athapascan  tribe  of  the  Chipewyan  group 
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who  dwell  on  the  shores  of  Lacrosse  lake 
and  in  the  country  between  Cold  lake 
and  Ft  Locha,  Athabasca  Ter.,  Canada. 
Ross  (MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  gives  their  habitat 
as  extending  from  Churchill  r.  to  Atha- 
basca and  Great  Slave  lakes.  Kennicott 
(MS.,  B.  A.  E. )  states  that  they  extend 
as  for  N.  as  Ft  Kesolution  on  the  s.  shore 
of  Great  Slave  lake.  The  Thilanottine 
are  of  good  stature,  having  well-propor- 
tioned Dodies,  lone  narrow  heads,  flat 
faces,  high  cheek-Eones,  and  depressed 
temples,  giving  the  head  a  marked  pear 
shape.  Thei  r  hands  and  feet  are  unusual  1  v 
small  and  well  formed.  They  are  mild- 
mannered  and  docile,  selfish,  and  grasp- 
ing, great  liars,  but  otherwise  noted  for 
honesty.  Polygamy  exists,  but  is  not 
common.  A  Koman  Catholic  mission 
was  established  among  them  in  1856,  and 
their  native  beliefs  and  customs  have 
been  influenced  thereby;  otherwise  they 
do  not  differ  materially  from  the  trib^ 
on  the  N.  Their  snowshoes  are  of  su- 
perior workmanship,  the  inner  part  of 
the  frames  being  straight,  the  outer  edge 
curved,  and  both  en&  pointed,  the  one 
in  front  being  turned  upward.  The  lac- 
ing is  neatly  made  ot  deerskin  thongs. 
Their  sledgen  are  made  of  thin  strips  of 
red  spruce-fir  turned  up  in  front  and 
highly  polished  with  a  crooked  knife  to 
make  them  run  easily.  In  1859  the  tribe 
numbered  211,  of  whom  100  were  males 
and  111  females.  In  1902  there  were  253— 
53  adult  men,  73  adult  women,  and  127 
children  and  young  people,  attached  to 
Onion  Lake  agency — living  in  better  built 
houses  than  the  Cree,  and  engaged  in 
hunting,  fishing,  and  raising  cattle,  the 
women  doing  the  farm  work,  and  all  en- 
joying a  eood  reputation  for  piety,  mo- 
rality, ana  temperance.  Another  band 
of  70— composed  of  13  men,  20  women, 
and  37  chilaren— lived  entirely  by  hunt- 
ing, trapping,  and  fishing  in  the  district 
surroundmg  Heart  lake  (Can.  Ind.  Rep., 
169,  1902).  The  Thilanottine  ^ave  a 
legend  of  the  Metal  Woman,  differing 
from  that  of  the  Taltaanottine.  A  giant 
in  the  time  when  there  were  giants  en- 
countered another  on  the  shore  of  the 
Arctic  ocean  and  a  fierce  combat  resulted, 
in  which  he  would  have  succumbed  had 
not  a  man  whom  he  had  befriended  cut 
the  tendon  of  his  adversary's  l^,  causing 
him  to  fell!  so  as  to  form  a  bridge  across 
Bering  strait,  over  which  the  reindeer  en- 
tered America,  and  later  a  strange  woman 
came,  bringing  iron  and  copper.  She  re- 
peated her  visits  until  her  beneficiaries 
offered  her  violence  once,  whereupon  she 
went  underground  with  her  treasure  to 
come  back  no  more. 

Ohippewayaiu  proprement  dite.— Petitot.  Diet.  D^n^ 
DIndil6,  XX,  1876.  8hil-«n-ottine.— Petitot,  MS. 
yocab.,  jB.  A.  £.,  1865  (*  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  barriers*).     Thi-Uf-ottinl— Petitot,     Diet 


D«n^Dixid1i4,  xx,  1876.  Thi-Ua-Ottiiii.— Petitot, 
Autour  du  lao  des  Esclayes,  868, 1891. 

Thildihehi.    A  Navaho  cl^i. 
^^U&i.—Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  nt, 
104, 1890.   Dildclhi.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends, 
30,1897. 

Thithirii.  A  village,  presumablv  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Engelhardt, 
Franc,  in  Cal,  398,  1897. 

Thkhaneia  (*  among  the  scattered 
[hills]  * ).  A  Navaho  clan 
Qqa*nesa*.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III.  108,  1890.  Oqa*nesa*]iL~Ibid.  7%a*n<u'— 
Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  80, 1897.  Tha^ntU' 
•ni.-Ibid. 

Thkhapaha  ('among  the  waters*).  A 
Navaho  clan. 

Oqi'paha.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
108,  1890.  ^qi'pahiii^ine.— Ibid.  TTUi'paha.— Mat 
thews,  Navaho  Legends,  SO.  1897.  7%a*paha<fl'ne'.-- 
Ibid.   T«pa-aii.— Bourke,  Moquisof  Ariz., 279, 1884. 

Thkhatthini  (*  among  the  red  [waters 
or  banks] ' ) .    A  Navaho  clan. 
Oqi^toiai.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
108,   1890.     7Ait«ini.— Matthews,   Navaho   Leg- 
ends, 80. 1897. 

Thlaehaof.    A  former  Siuslaw  village 
on  or  near  Siuslaw  r.,  Or^. 
Ola'-teaas.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
230,1890. 

Thlakalama.  A  Chinookan  tribe  for- 
merly residing' at  the  mouth  of  Kalama 
r.,  Cowlitz  CO.,  Wash.  They  spoke  the 
Cathlamet  dialect  In  1806  they  num- 
bered 200,  but  are  now  extinct.  (  l.  f.  ) 
Oathlahaws.— Lewisand  Clark  Exped.,  li,  226. 1814. 
Klakalama.— Framboise  (1805)  quoted  by  Gaird- 
ner  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  8oc.,  xi,  266,  1841. 
ThlakaUmah.— Franch^re  Narr.,  110, 1854.  Tkali- 
ma.— Gibto.  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E.  (Chinook 
name.)  Tk!ala'ma.— Boas,  infn,  1906  (proper 
name).    Waoalamns.— Ross,  Adventures,  87, 1»49. 

Thlalkhainntik.     A  former  Yaquina  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Or^. 
91II'-kqai-ttn'-tfk.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229. 1890. 

Thloharghiliitun  ('village  far  from  the 
forks' ).  A  former  Chetco  village  on  the 
upper  part  of  a  southern  branch  of 
Chetco  r..  Oreg. 

Sto'a-rxi'-li-i'-tfln.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
re,  III,  286, 1890. 

Thlekakhaik.  A  former  Yaquina  village 
on  the  N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. ,  alm^ 
opposite  the  site  of  the  present  Elk  City. 
Glka'-qaik.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
m,  1890. 

Thlekuaiis.  A  former  Siuslaw  village  o^ 
Siuslaw  r. ,  Oreg. 

Olkd'-aiu.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni,  230, 
1890. 

Thlekahweynk.    An  Alsea  vi  llage  on  the 
8.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Orej?. 
Qlku'-hwe-yttk'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III.  280. 1890. 

Thlekushauk.    An  Alsea  village  on  the 
s.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. 
"Ilku'-ca'-iik.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
'),'1890. 

Thlekwiyanik.    A  Yaquina  village  on 
the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
01kwi-7aa'-!k.~Dor8ey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
229.1890. 

Thlelkhoi.  A  Yaquina  village  on  the 
8.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
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Oia'-qdi.— Doney  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  229, 

Thlinaitshtik.    A  Yaqmna  village  on 
the  8.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
Oli-nai'-ctik.— Doney  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
^,1890. 

Thlingohadiime  ( 'dog-flank  people ' ) . 
An  Athapascan  tribe  or  group  of  tribes. 
Their  habitat,  according  to  Doobs  (1744), 
was  on  Seal  r.,  in  the  muskox  country. 
They  did  not  trade  with  the  French  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  to  go  through  the 
territory  of  the  hostile  Maskegon.  La 
Potherie  in  1753  located  them  at  the 
sources  of  Churchill  r.  Jefferys  in  1761 
placed  them  near  Hudson  bay  n.  of  their 
foes,  the  Maskegon.  Franklin  in  1824 
found  them  between  the  Tatsanottine 
country  and  Mackenzie  r.  Back  (1835) 
said  that  they  were  in  the  barren  lands 
about  Great  Slave  lake.  Dunn  (1844) 
gave  their  habitat  as  Mackenzie  r.  and 
Great  Bear  lake.  According  to  Richard- 
son ( 1851 )  they  occupied  the  inland  coun- 
try, E.  of  the  Kawchodinne,  from  L.  La 
Martre  to  Coppermine  r.  Hind  in  1863 
located  them  about  the  n.  and  n.  b.  parts 
of  Great  Slave  lake,  resorting  to  Ft  Rae  and 
Ft  Simpson.  Petitot(Dict.  Den^  Dindii6. 
XX,  1876)  gave  their  habitat  as  being  be- 
tween Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear  lakes,  b. 
of  Mackenzie  r.,  extending  as  far  as  Cop- 

E ermine  r.  Expelled  from  their  pristine 
ome  by  their  Cree  enemies,  they  have 
migrated  continuously  northward  during 
two  centuries.  Franklin,  Dease,  and 
Simpson  found  them  n.  and  n.  e.  of  Great 
Bear  lake  between  1819  and  1836.  Since 
then  they  have  returned  to  some  of  the 
southern  districts.  Petitot  found  Great 
Slave  lake  their  extreme  southern  limit 
According  to  a  fable  told  by  the  Chipe- 
wyan,  Tat^nottine,  and  Kawchodinne, 
as  well  as  by  the  Thlingchadinne  them- 
selves, the  tribe  originated  from  the  union 
of  a  supernatural  dog-man  with  a  Tinne 
woman.  After  the  discovery  of  copper 
by  a  Tatsanottine  woman  another  woman 
of  the  same  tribe  was  dwelling  with  her 
two  brothers  n.  of  Great  Slave  lake.  One 
day  a  strong  and  handsome  stranger  ar- 
rived, who,  on  the  proposal  of  the  oroth- 
ers,  took  her  for  his  wife.  Waking  in  the 
middle  of  the  wedding  night  she  found 
her  husband  gone  and  heard  an  animal 
crunching  bones  at  the  fireplace.  ( There 
were  no  dogs  then  among  the  Tabmnottine; 
Franklin  found  them  without  these  ani- 
mals in  1820. )  The  same  thing  happened 
the  next  night.  The  bride  and  her  broth- 
ers lighted  torches,  but  found  no  animal. 
On  the  third  night  one  of  the  brothers 
hurled  a  stone  ax  into  the  comer  whence 
the  noise  of  gnawing  proceeded.  A  cry 
of  agony  was  heard,  and  when  a  torch 
was  lighted  a  great  black  dog  was  seen 
twitchmg  in  the  death  throes.  As  the 
human  husband  did  not  reappear,  the 


brothers  chased  forth  their  sister  because 
she  had  married  a  dog-man,  a  sorcerer,  a 
Tlingit  She  wandered  into  the  treeless 
desert  of  Coppermine  r.,  where  in  the 
course  of  time  she  brought  forth  a  litter 
of  puppies,  which  she  kept  hidden  in  a  bag 
of  remdeer  skin.  When  they  could  run 
alone  she  was  astonished  to  find  on  her 
return  from  hunting,  prints  of  infants'  feet 
in  the  ashes.  Hiding  one  day,  she  saw 
the  little  dogs  leap  from  the  bag,  becom- 
ing handsome  children  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  light.  She  ran  and  pulled 
the  string  of  the  bag,  but  not  before  three 
succeeded  in  jumping  back  into  the  dark 
hole.  Two  boys  ana  two  girls  were  kept 
forcibly  in  the  daylight,  and  these  be- 
came the  progenitors  of  the  Thlingcha^ 
dinne  (Petitot,  Autour  du  Lac  des  Es- 
claves,  296,  1891). 

Ross  (MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  states  that  adjoin- 
ing the  Tatsanottine  are  the  Dog-ribs, 
whose  lands  extend  from  Coppermine  r. 
to  the  s.  E.  side  of  Great  Bear  lake  and 
to  about  midway  between  L.  La  Martre 
and  Mackenzie  r.  In  the  latter  tract  they 
are  much  intermingled  with  the  £tcha- 
reottine,  from  whom  they  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  except  by  their  larger 
stature  and  their  thick,  stuttering,  and  <us- 
agreeable  manner  of  enunciation.  Petitot 
descritws  them  as  tall  and  well  built,  of  a 
bronze  or  terra-cotta  color,  nervous  of 
temperament,  their  hands  and  feet  small 
and  well  modeled,  the  chest  wide  and 
deep,  with  black  hair  and  eyes,  heavy 
eyelids,  a  sad  and  reserved  look.  Large 
mouths,  full  lips,  furnished  with  slender 
moustaches  on  the  men,  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  thin  beards,  their  coun- 
tenances having  a  peculiar  Egyptian  cast. 
The  same  author  (Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  Paris, 
chart,  1875 )  divides  them  into  Takf welot- 
tine,  Lintchanre,  Tseottine,  and  Tsan- 
tieottine.  The  Thlingchadinne  subsist 
chiefly  on  the  reindeer.  They  are  said 
to  treat  their  women  and  dogs  with  more 
kindness  and  consideration  than  do  the 
Chipewyan  tribes.  The  father  loses  his 
name  on  the  birth  of  a  child  and  is  there- 
after known  as  the  father  of  so-and-so, 
the  child.  Other  tribes  of  this  group  have 
the  same  custom,  but  these  people  cnange 
the  name  after  the  birth  of  every  child, 
while  an  unmarried  man  is  ca&ed  the 
father  of  his  favorite  dog.  Ross  in  1858 
gave  their  population  as  926,  of  whom  533 
were  men  and  393  were  women;  of  this 
number  23  were  found  at  Ft  Resolution 
on  Great  Slave  lake,  150  at  Ft  Simpson, 
and  133  at  Ft  Norman.  Father  Monce  in 
1906  gave  the  total  number  of  Dog-ribs 
as  1,150. 

AttioiiiospioayM.— La  Potherie,  Hist  de  rxin^r.,  i, 
168.  1758.  Attimospiatudet.— Ibid.,  177  (trans, 
'dog-ribs').  Attimotpiquait.  —  Dobbs,  Hudson 
Bay,  44,  1744.  Attimomquay.— Ibid.,  25  (trans, 
'coast of  dogs').    Ohien-riaaos.— Petitot,  Autour 
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da  lao  des  Esclayes,  801, 1891.  OfttM-de  COdMu— 
Ibid.  Dof-rlb.— Mackenzie  in  Mass.  Hist  CoU..  2d 
8.,  II,  48, 1814.  Doff-ribbed.~Schoolcraft  Tray.,  181, 
1821.  Doc  ailM.—RoflB,  Adyent.  278, 1849.  I>«<»^ 
TUaM-de-Ohien.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  dee  Bb- 
claves,  188, 1891.  Eaelayea.— Balt>i,  Atlas  Ethnog., 
821. 1826  (from  the  Cree  name) .  Tlanoi  de  ohien.— 
Petitot,  Diet.  D^n^DindJi^,  xx,  1876.  7Ut-«ide 
Dogt.— Smet,  Oregon  Mias.,  164. 1H47.  Klay-cha-la- 
tiaaeh.— Ross  quoted  by  Gibbe.  MS.  B.  A.  E.  ('dog- 
rib  people ' :  Etchareottine  name) .  Klay-tfauieh.— 
Ibid.  ('  dog  people ' :  Etchareottine  name).  Liat- 
«aare.— Monce  in  Anthropoa,  i,  264,  1906  (the 
nickname  applied  by  their  congeners).  £ow> 
laad  Don.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.  in  Am.,  1. 44, 
1761.  naaeotos  de  Ohiena.— Dobbs,  Hndson  Bay, 
44.1744.  FUtoftUdeOhiea.— Petitot  in  Bull.  Soc. 
Oeog.  Paris,  chart,  1875.  Plata  ooteo  do  Ohiona.— 
Jeffreys,  French  Dom.  in  Am.,  i,  44, 1761.  Flats- 
06tat-de-Chiea.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Es- 
claves,  801.  1891.  PUts-odt^  de  Ohieas.— Smet, 
Mias.  de  r Oregon,  109, 1848.  Plata  eoteideOhioas.— 
Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  19.  1744.  BlaTO.— Franklin, 
Joum.PolarSea,2S9.1824(Creename).  THePlat.— 
Dobb6,Hud8on  Bay.  53. 1744.  ThingA-^-^tiane.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  512,  1878.  Thliaff- 
eba.— Ibid.,  638.  Thliafoha-dinaeh.  —  Franklin, 
Journ.  Polar  Sea,  259,  1K24.  Thliagoha  tianeh.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antig.  Soc.^,  19,  1886. 
Thliageba-diaaoh.— Prichard.  Phys.  Hist,  ▼.  877, 
1847.  Thliageha-dinni.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  69.  1856.  Thliag-^ha-'dtiBn^.— Rich- 
ardson, Arct.  Exped.,  n,  2, 1851. 

ThIkwantiTatimne.  A  band  of  the  Mi- 
shikhwntmetunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Greg. 
Clkwaa'-ti-ya'  ^danS'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  lli,  232. 1^. 

Thltsof  metimne  ( '  people  on  the  sand ' ). 
A  band  of  the  Mishikhwutmetunne  who 
formerly  lived  near  the  head  of  Co- 
quille r.,  Oreg..  but  in  1858  (Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  162,  1861)  were  at  the  mouth  of 
Flores  cr. 

gta'Oa-me'  ^dnaX'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
re,  ui,  2^  1890.  Florae  Greek.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
162, 1861.  Tisas-me'  ^dnaX.— Dorsey.  Chetco  MS. 
Yocab.,  188,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Chetco  name). 

Thlttumetnime  ('people  on  the  sand'). 
A  village  of  the  Tolowa  of  n.  w.  Califor- 
nia. 
gU'oa-me'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
7.1890. 

Thlukwintshfhii.  A  Yaquina  village  on 
the  8.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 

Su'-kwi-u-t*o^'.— Dorsey    in  Jour.  Am.   Folk- 
re,  III.  229. 1890. 

TUalohikhwutmetiume  ('people  at  the 
stream  called  Thlulchi' ). .  A  band  of  the 
Mishikhwutmetunne  on  Coquille  r. ,  Oreg. 
Tolftl-toi'-qwiit-me'  ^danS'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  282. 1890. 

Thobaihnaashi  (*two  come  together  for 
water*) .  A  Navaho  clan. 
Oo'bainaa).— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  104/1890.  Oo'bajnalji.— Ibid.  7ba>azBa£t.— 
Matthews.  Navaho  I>egend8. 30, 1897.  To'basaai- 
«i.— Ibid. 

Thochaltithaya  (*  water  under  the  sit- 
ting frog ' ) .  A  Navaho  clan,  now  extinct. 
9o*toalai^i7a.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
m,  104.  1890.  To'ttwisiiu^— Matthews.  Navaho 
Legends,  80, 1897. 

Thodhokongihi  ('saline  water').  A 
Navaho  dan  and  the  name  of  one  of  the 
traditional  stopping  places  of  two  of  the 
clans  in  their  early  movements, 
^o'^ok^i.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  01,  S7,  1890.  2b *dok5nd.— Matthews,  Navaho 
Le^nds.  80, 1897. 

Thoditihini  ('bitter  water').     A  Nav- 


aho dan,  distinct  from  the  Thodhokong- 
zhi. 

Qo'tfitoiaL—Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
106,1890.  Todiohiai.— Bourke,MoquisofAriz.,279, 
1884  ( trans.  *  alkali  *) .  7b  •dUs&ii.--Matthews.  Nav- 
aho Legends,  80, 1897. 

Thokhani  ( *  beside  the  water ) .  A  Nav- 
aho dan. 

Ob'qaai.— BCatthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
108,1890.  TlS'Aaid.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends, 
80, 1897.  Tohaaai.— Bourke,  Moqois  of  Arts.,  279, 
1884. 

Thomoohiehi     See  Tomochichi. 

Those  Who  Gamp  Hezt  To  The  Last.  A 
former  band  of  the  Sihasapa  Teton  Sioux 
under  White  Thunder.— -Culbertaon  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 141,  1851. 

Those  Who  Carry.  A  former  band  of 
the  Hunkpapa  Teton  Sioux  under  Helata, 
Red  Horn.  —  Culbertaon  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1850,  141,  1851. 

Those  Who  Have  Water  For  Themselves 
Only.  A  northern  Assiniboin  band  of  35 
lodges  in  1808. — Henry-Thompson  Jour., 
n,  623,  1897. 

Those  Who  Lodge  Close  Together.  A  di- 
vision of  the  Crow  tribe.— <)ulbertson  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  144.  1861. 

Thotais.    A   Squawmisn  village  com- 
munity on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmisht 
r.,  Brit  Col. 
96'tais.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  8.,  474, 1900. 

Thotsoni  ('great  water*).  A  Navaho 
dan. 

9b*t80Bi.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Fblk-lore,  m, 
104, 1890.  7S*tsoai.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends, 
80, 1897.  TAtMmi.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz.,  69, 
1884. 

Thoucoue.  One  of  the  9  Natchez  vil- 
la^^  in  1699,  perhaps  belonging  to  the 
Tioux. — Iberville  in  Margry,  D6c.,  iv, 
179,  1880. 

Thoyetlini  ( *  junction  of  the  rivers  * ).  A 
Navaho  clan. 

90*7011101.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 
108, 1890.  7b  'y«tlini.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends, 
80,1897. 

Three  Fires.  A  term  used  to  desi^iate 
the  allied  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  Pota- 
watomi  about  tne  period  of  the  American 
Revolution. — Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff., 
1,576,1832. 

Three  Le^  Town.  A  former  Delaware 
village,  takmg  its  name  from  a  chief,  sit- 
uated on  the  E.  bank  of  Muskingum  r.,  a 
few  miles  s.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tus- 
carawas, in  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio.  The 
settlement  was  seemingly  abandoned  prior 
to  Bouquet* 8  expedition  in  1764,  although 
a  place  on  the  nver  was  known  as  Three 
Legs  many  years  later. 
Logo.— Esnauts  and  Rapilly  map,  1777.  Throo 
Lofft.— Evans,  Pedestrious  Tour,  160, 1819.  Throo 
Logo  Old  Town.— Hutchins,  map  in  Smith, 
Bouquet  Exped.,  1766. 

Three  Rivers.  A  former  trading  station 
and  mission  village  of  Montagnais  and 
Algonkin,  situated  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Three  Rivers,  on  the  n. 
Dank  of  St  Lawrence  r.,  just  above  the 
mouth  of  St  Maurice  r.,  Quebec 
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Kmtopelotni.— Gatschet,  Penobecot  MS.,B.  A.  £., 
1887  (Penobscot  name).  Thre«  Kiven.— Jefferys, 
French  Dome.,  pt.  i,  110,  1761.  Treirevere.— 
Williams,  V t ,  l,  429, 1809.  troU  Rivieres.— Buraet 
(1727)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  v,  826, 1865.  Trois 
Rivieres.— Doc.  of  1659,  ibid.,  xiii,  113, 1881.  Troy 
River.— Doc.  of  1709,  ibid.,  v,  86, 1855. 

Three  Saints.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eekimo 
village  on  Kodiak  id.,  on  the  site  of  the 
earliest  Russian  settlement  in  Alaska* 
founded  in  1784  by  Shelikof,  and  named 
after  his  ship.  Pop.  7  in  1880. 
Three  Saints  Bay.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska. 
29,  1884.  ZiatitB.— Coast  Surv.  charts  (corrupted 
from  Runian  sviatoi,  *  saint' ) . 

Three  Sprinn.  A  well-known  point,  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  on  the 
trail  from  Frankstown  to  the  Onio;  situ- 
ated near  the  borough  of  the  same  name 
in  Huntingdon  co..  Fa.  In  various  con- 
temporary journals  it  is  located  10  m. 
N.  w.  of  Black  Log.  See  Col.  Rec  Pa.,  v, 
750,762,  1851.  (g.  p.  D.) 

Three  Bprinn.- Weiser  (1748)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  n,  18, 
1852.    8  Springs.— Scull  map,  1759. 

Threse.  A  band,  probably  Mogue- 
lumnan,  formerly  frequenting  Stanislaus 
and  Tuolumne  rs.,  central  Cal. — Wessells 
(1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong., 
3d  sess.,  30,  1857. 

Throwing  stick.  This  implement,  called 
also  throwmg  board,  dart  sling,  and  atlatl, 
is  an  apparatus  for  hurling  a  lance,  spear, 
or  harpoon  at  birds  and  aquatic  animals. 
It  measures  from  16  to  20  in.,  with  ex- 
tremes from  8  to  30  in.  The  essential 
parts  are  (1)  the  body;  (2)  the  groove  on 
the  upper  side  for  the  spear  shaft,  not 
always  present;  (3)  the  gpp,  the  i)art 
"held  in  the  hand  for  throwmg;  and  (4)  a 
hook,  hole,  or  socket  to  fit  the  end  or  the 
shaft  of  the  projectile.    The  materials, 


ESKIMO  THROWINQ  STICK 


forms,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
some  of  the  parts  are  sure  marks  by  which 
thiowin^  sticks  of  different  areas  can  be 
distinguished.  This  sling  device  was 
widely  diffused  about  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  It  was  used  by  all  the  Eskimo 
tribes,  also  in  s.  £.  Alaska,  the  Interior 
Basi  n ,  California,  and  Florida.  The  body 
may  be  in  form  a  rod,  a  double  cone,  or  a 
broad  piece  of  wood.  The  grip  may  be 
the  natural  form  of  the  stick,  or  this  may 
be  furnished  with  holes,  pockets,  pegs, 
loops,  or  notches,  alone  or  combined,  to 
insure  a  firmer  grasf),  as  was  especially  the 
case  with  the  throwing  sticks  of  the  arctic 
region.  The  groove,  when  present,  is 
either  rounded  or  squared,  and  it  serves 
as  a  rest  for  the  shaft  between  the  fingers 


and  the  butt  end  of  the  body.  The  end  of 
the  spear  is  loosely  attached  to  the  stick  in 
three  ways:  (1)  by  a  shallow  socket  which 
fits  on  a  s^ur,  (2  J  by  a  socket  at  the  end  of 
the  stick  into  wnich  fits  a  conical  projec- 
tion on  the  spear  shaft,  or,  ( 3 )  as  in  Green- 
land, by  pegs  on  the  harpoon  shaft  that 
fit  into  holes  in  the  throwing  stick.  This 
device  attained  the  highest  perfection 
among  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians, 
whose  atlatl  was  raised  to  tlie  dignity  of 
a  fightiuK  weapon. 

Tne  throwmg  stick,  the  varieties  of 
which  are  endless,  added  an  extra  joint  to 
the  arm  and  thus  multiplied  its  efficiency 
in  hurling;  itcouldbeused  in  places  where 
the  bow  would  be  impracticable,  as  in  a 
canoe  or  where  only  one  hand  would  be 
available,  also  among  marshy  growth ;  and 
it  propelled  a  missile  many  times  heavier 
than  an  arrow.  The  thrower  held  the 
grip  by  his  right  hand,  the  thumb  turned 
inward;  fitted  the  butt  end  of  the  pro- 
jectile to  the  hook,  socket,  or  hole  in  the 
outer  end  of  the  throwing  stick;  laid  the 
shaft  of  the  weapon  in  the  groove,  hold- 
ing it  down  with  three  fingers,  and  placed 
the  whole  f^nst  the  right  shoulder, 
point  forward,  ready  to  drive  the  weapon 
at  the  game  by  a  propulsive  thrust.  When 
the  missile  struck  tne  animal  it  held  the 
latter  by  means  of  a  toggle  or  barbs,  which 
retarded  its  progress  and  helped  to  bring 
it  in,  the  whole  apparatus  bei^g  one  of  the 
most  complicateci  and  ingenious  devices 
of  savagery.     See  Lance, 

Ck)nsult  Krause  (1)  in  Intemat  Archiv 
f.  Ethnog.,  XX,  121-153,  1902,  and  bibU- 
ography  therein,  (2)  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1904,  619,  1905;  Mason  (1)  in  Rep.  Nat 
Mus.  1884,  279,  1885,  (2)  in  Proc.  Nat 
Mus.,  XVI,  219,  1894,  (3)  in  Am.  Anthr., 
V,  66,  1892;  Culin  in  Bull.  Free  Mus. 
Univ.  Pa.,  i,  183,  1898;  Cushmg  in  Proc 
Am.  Asso.  Adv.  Sci.,  xliv,  1896;  Pepper 

(1)  in  Intemat  Cong.  Americanists,  1902, 

(2)  in  Putnam  Anniv.  Vol.,  1909;  Bush- 
nell  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  no.  2,  1905; 
Uhle,  ibid.,  xi,  no.  4, 1909.     (o.  t.  m.) 

Thukhita.  A  Kuitsh  village  on  lower 
Umpquar.,  Oreg. 

Tcn-qi'-»4.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 
281, 1890. 

Thunder  Bay.  A  Chippewa  or  Ottawa 
band  formerly  livingon  Thunder  bay,  in 
Alpena  co.,  Mich.— -betroit  treaty  (1855) 
in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat,  615,  1873. 

Thnnderhird.  Thunder  and  lightning 
were  usually  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
a  being  or  a  number  of  beings  different 
from  all  others.  On  the  great  plains, 
where  the  phenomena  of  thunderstorms 
are  very  striking,  and  northwestward  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  through  the 
Canadian  forest  area  to  the  Atlantic,  they 
were  supposed  to  be  caused  by  birds  of 
enormous  size,  which  produced  thunder 
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by  flapping  their  wings  and  the  liglitning 
by  opening  and  closing  their  eyes.  The 
great  downpour  which  generally  accom- 
panies thunder  was  often  accounted  for 
bv  supposing  that  the  bird  carries  a  lake 
of  fresh  water  on  its  back.  The  Mandan 
supposed  that  it  was  because  the  thun- 
derbird  broke  through,  the  clouds,  the 
bottom  of  the  skyey  reservoir  (Maxi- 
milian, Trav.,  361,  1843).  Sometimes 
only  one  thunderbird  is  spoken  of,  and 
sometimes  a  family  of  them,  or  else  sev- 
eral adults  of  different  colors.  Al- 
though the  species  of  this  bird  is  often 
(^uite  indefinite,  on  the  n.  Pacific  coast 
it  is  conceived  of  as  similar  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  a  large  hawk  found  in  the 
high  mountains,  while  other  people  lik- 
ened it  to  an  eagle,  and  the  Ntlakyapamuk 
of  British  Columbia  thought  it  resembled 
a  grouse.  On  the  plams  a  thunder- 
storm was  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  con- 
test between  the  thunderbird  and  a  huge 
rattlesnake,  or  an  underground  or  sub- 
aqueous monster — called  Unkt^hi  by  the 
IHikota — and  certain  writers  have  unwar- 
rantably deduced  a  mystic  significance 
from  this,  such  as  the  war  between  light 
and  darkness  or  good  and  evil.  On  the 
N.  Pacific  coa5»t  a  thunderbird  was  sup- 
posed to  be  catching  whales  during  a 
thunderstorm,  and  persons  profess  to 
have  seen  whales  dropped  into  trees  with 
the  marks  of  talons  on  them.  According 
to  the  Ntlakyapamuk  the  thunderbird 
uses  its  wings  as  a  bow  to  shoot  arrows. 
"The  rebound  of  his  wings  in  the  air, 
after  shooting,  makes  the  thunder.  For 
this  reason  thunder  is  heard  in  different 
parts  of  the  sky  at  once,  being  the  noise 
nrom  each  wing.  The  arrowheads  fired 
by  the  thunder  are  found  in  many  parts 
01  the  country.  They  are  of  black  stone 
and  of  very  large  size  '*  (Teit  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hfst.,  ii,  338,  1900).  The 
thunderbird  was  naturally  held  in  awe, 
and  a  person  who  had  been  struck  by 
lightning  and  recovered  became  an  efi^- 
cient  shaman.  ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

Thnr  (Thur).    The  Sun  clan  of  the 
Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
T*har-t'afnin.— Lummis  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  352, 1896  {Vainin  =  'people'). 

Tiaks  (refers  to  a  point  m  the  river). 
A  village  of  the  Upper  Fraser  band  of 
Ntlakyapamuk  at  Fosters  Bar,  e.  side  of 
Fraser  r.,  28  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. 
Fosters  Bar.— White  man's  name.  Tialcs.— Teit 
in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  n,  172, 1900. 

Tianto.  A  former  village,  possibly  of 
the  Quapaw,  in  Arkansas,  s.  of  Arkansas 
r.,  near  and  apparently  under  the  do- 
minion of  Anilco.  It  was  visited  by 
De  Soto's  expedition  in  1542. 

Tiatink.    A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
in  the  Yukon  delta,  Alaska. 
T^atae-^femnt.— Dall,  Alaska,  264,  1870  (the  in- 
habitants). 


Tibahagna.  A  former  Gabrieleflo  rau- 
cheria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  lo- 
cality later  called  Serritos. — Reid  (1852) 
quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 
1860. 

Tibidegaaohi.  A  former  Opata  pueblo 
in  extreme  n.  e.  Sonora,  Mexico,  con- 
taining 214  inhabitants  in  1678.  Prob- 
ably abandoned  before  1730,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Rivera. 

Santa  Rosa  de  Tibidsquatsi.— Zapata  (1678)  in 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  s.,  in,  869,  1857.  8U  Bosa 
Tibidefoaohi.— Zapata  cited  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  246, 1884. 

Tidendaye  (* strangers').  A  clan  or 
band  of  the  Chiricahua  (Bourke  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  115,  1890),  composed 
of  descendants  of  Mexicans  and  Piman 
Indians,  particularly  Opata,  with  whom 
at  different  times  the  Chiricahua  lived  on 
terms  of  peace  at  Baseraca,  Babispe,  and 
Janos,  in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
They  are  coordinate  with  the  Nakaydi  of 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  and  the 
Nakai  of  the  Navaho. 

Nindihe.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
115, 1890.    TidendaTs.— Ibid. 

Tiekwachi.  A  Siuslaw  village  on  Sius- 
law  r.,  Or^. 

T'l-y-kwa-to*t— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  230,  1890. 

Tiengak.  A  Magemiut  Eskimo  village 
onKvichavak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  60  in  1890. 
Tienfaghamiut.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  111,  1893. 

Tientien  ( *  friends '  ? ) .  A  small  Wintun 
tribe  said  by  Powers  to  have  lived  in  the 
region  from  Douglas  City  or  its  vicinitv 
to  Hay  fork  of  Trinity  r..  Trinity  co.,  Cal. 
Ti-en'-Tl-en'.— Powers  in  Ckjnt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
230, 1877. 

Tietiqaaquo.  A  former  settlement,  ap- 
parently in  what  is  now  s.  w.  Arkansas, 
near  Atiamque,  through  which  the  De  Soto 
expedition  passed  in  1542.  Its  inhabit- 
ants probably  belonged  to  the  Caddoan 
family. 

Tigalda.  A  former  Aleut  village  on  Ti- 
galda,  one  of  the  e.  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska; 
pop.  91  in  1833. 

Tec^aldentkoi.— Elliot,  Ck)nd.  Aft.  Alaska,  225, 1875. 
Tigaldinskoe.— VenlaminofT,  Zaplski,  ii,  203, 1840. 

Tigikpuk  (^people  living  at  the  base  of 
a  volcano  * ;  Kaniagmiut  name) .     A  n  un- 
identified division  of  the  Knaiakhotana 
of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. 
Ti-gi-qpftk'.— Hoffman,  Kadiak  MS.,   B.    A.  E., 

Tiglabu  (* drums  in  his  own  lodge'). 
A  band  of  the  Brul6  Teton  Sioux. 
Ti-glabu.— Cleveland  quoted  by  Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 1897. 

TigBhelde.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village 
on  Innoko  r.,  Alaska. 

Tigohelde'.— Zagojikin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy^  5th  s., 
xxr,  map,  1850.  Tizhgelede.— Tikhmenleff  (1861) 
quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  865, 1901. 

Tigna  (Spanish  form  of  Wwan,  pi.  Ti- 
wesh^  (Span.  Tiguex)^  their  own  name). 
A  group  of  Pueblo  tribes  comprising 
three  geographic  divisions,  one  occupying 
Taos  and  Picuris  (the  most  northerly  of 
the  New  Mexican  pueblos)  on  the  upper 
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waters  of  the  Rio  Grande;  another  in- 
habiting Sandia  and  Isleta,  n.  and  s.  of 
Albuquerque,  respectively;  the  third  di- 
vision living  in  the  pueblos  of  Isleta  del 
Sur,  Texas,  and  Senecu  del  Sur,  Chi- 
huaiiua,  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande.  At 
the  time  of  Coronado*  s  visit  to  New  Mexico 
in  1540-42  the  Tigua  inhabited  Taos  and 
Picuris  in  the  n.,  and,  as  to-day.  were 
8ex>arated  from  the  middle  group  by  the 
Tano,  th^  Tewa,  and  the  Rio  Grande 
Queres  (Keresan).  The  villages  of  this 
middlegroup  in  the  16th  century  extended 
from  a  short  distance  above  Bernalillo  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Los  Lunas  and  over 
an  area  b.  of  the  Rio  Grande  near  the  salt 
lagoons  of  the  Manzano,  in  a  territory 
known  as  the  Salinas,  from  Chilili  to 
Quarai.  The  pueblos  in  the  s.,  near  £1 
Paso,  were  not  established  until  late  in 
the  17th  century.  The  Tigua  were  first 
made  known  to  history  through  Coro- 
nado's  expedition  in  1540,  whose  chroni- 
clers describe  their  territory,  the  prov- 
ince of  Tiguex,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  as 
containing  12  pueblos  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  the  people  as  possessing 
com,  beans,  melons,  skins,  and  long  robes 
of  feathers  and  cotton.  The  Spaniards 
were  received  by  them  with  friendliness, 
but  when  it  was  decided  to  spend  the 
winter  of  1540-41  in  Tiguex  province, 
and  the  Spaniards  demanded  ot  the  na- 
tives "about  300  or  more  pieces  of  cloth  " 
with  which  to  clothe  the  army,  even 
stripping  the  cloaks  and  blankets  from 
their  backs,  the  Indians  avenged  this  and 
other  outrages  by  running  on  the  Span- 
ish horse  herd,  of  which  they  killed  a 
large  number,  and  fortifying  themselves 
in  one  of  their  pueblos.  This  the  Span- 
iards attacked,  and  after  exchanging  signs 
of  peace  the  Indians  put  down  their  arms 
and  were  pardoned.  Nevertheless, 
through  some  misunderstanding  the 
Spaniards  proceeded  to  bum  at  the  stake 
200  of  the  captives,  of  whom  about  half 
were  shot  down  in  an  attempt  to  escape 
the  torture  to  which  the  others  were  be- 
ing subjected.  Says  CastaHeda,  the-prin- 
cipal  chronicler  of  the  expedition:  "Not 
a  man  of  them  remained  alive,  unless  it 
was  some  who  remained  hidden  in  the 
village  and  escaped  that  night  to  spread 
throughout  the  country  the  news  that 
the  strangers  did  not  respect  the  peace 
they  had  made."  As  a  result  of  this  ill- 
treatment  the  Tigua  abandoned  all  but 
two  of  their  villages,  one  of  which  was 
also  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  Tiguex 
(see  Puaray),  into  which  they  took  all 
their  stores  and  equipped  themselves  for 
the  inevitable  siege.  Every  overture 
made  by  the  Spaniards  toward  peace  was 
now  received  with  derision  by  the  natives, 
who  informed  them  that  they  "did  not 
wish  to  trust  themselves  to  people  who 


had  no  regard  for  friendship  or  their  own 
word  which  they  had  pledged."  One  of 
the  Tigua  villages  was  surrounded  and 
attack^  by  means  of  ladders,  but  time 
and  a^n  the  Spaniards  were  beaten  off, 
50  being  wounded  in  the  first  assault. 
During  the  siege,  which  lasted  50  days, 
the  Indians  lost  200  of  their  number  ana 
surrendered  100  women  and  children. 
Finally,  the  water  supply  of  the  natives 
became  exhausted,  ana  in  an  attempt  to 
leave  the  village  at  night  and  cross  the 
river  with  the  remainder  of  their  women, 
"  there  were  few  who  escaped  being  killed 
or  wounded . ' '  The  other  pueblo  suffered 
the  same  fate,  but  its  inhabitants  appar- 
ently did  not  withstand  the  siege  so  long. 
In  attempting  to  escape,  the  Spanianu 
pursued  "and  killed  large  numbers  of 
them. ' '  The  soldiers  then  plundered  the 
town  and  captured  about  100  women 
and  children. 

In  1581  Chamuscado,  with  8  soldiers 
and  7  Indian  servants,  accompanied  the 
Franciscan  missionaries,  Agustin  Rodri- 
guez, Frandsco  Lopez,  and  Juan  de  Santa 
Marfa,  to  the  country  of  the  Tigua,  but 
all  three  were  killed  by  the  Indians 
after  the  departure  of  the  escort.  In  1583 
Antonio  de  Espejo  with  14  Spanish  fol- 
lowers joumeyed  to  New  Mexico,  and  on 
his  approach  the  Indians  of  Puaray,  where 
Rodriguez  and  Lopez  had  been  killed, 
fled  for  fear  of  vengeance.  This  was  the 
pueblo,  Espejo  learned,  at  which  CJorona^ 
do  had  lost  9  men  and  40  horses,  thoa 
identifying  it  with  one  of  the  Tigua  vil- 
lages besieged  by  Coronado  40  years  be- 
fore. In  1591  Castafio  de  Sosa  also  visitwi 
the  Tigua,  as  did  Ofiate  in  1598,  the  latter 
discovering  on  a  wall  at  Puaray  a  par- 
tiallv  effaced  native  painting  representing 
the  killing  of  the  three  missionaries. 

In  1629,  according  to  Benavides,  the 
Tigua  province  extended  over  11  or  12 
leagues  along  the  Rio  Grande  and  con- 
sisted of  8  pueblos,  with  6,000  inhabitants. 
This  reduction  in  the  number  of  villages 
was  doubtless  due  to  the  effort  of  me 
Spanish  missionaries,  soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  to  consolidate 
the  settlements  both  to  insure  greater 
security  from  the  predatory  Apache  and 
to  facilitate  missionary  work.  Thus,  in 
1680,  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Pueblo  revolt,  the  Tigua  occupied  only 
the  pueblos  of  Puaray,  Sandia,  Alame- 
da, and  Isleta,  all  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  population  of  these  towns  at  the  date 
named  was  estimated  bv  Vetancurt  at  200, 
3,000,  300,  and  2,000,  respectively. 

The  eastern  portion  of  what  was  the 
southern  area  of  the  Tigua  up  to  about 
1674  was  limited  to  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Manzano  mts., 
beginning  with  the  pueblo  of  Chilili  in 
the  N.,  including  Tajique  and  possibly 
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a  paeblo  near  the  present  Manzano 
(q.  V. ),  and  ending  with  Quarai.  In  this 
area  in  1581,  according  to  Chamoscado, 
were  11  pueblos.  To  the  e.,  however, 
lay  a  country  bountifully  supplied  with 
game,  including  the  buffalo,  while  round 
about  the  settlements  in  every  direction 
were  the  saline  lagoons  from  which  this 
section  of  country  derives  its  name  and 
from  which  salt  was  obtained  for  barter 
with  tribes  as  far  s.  as  Parral  in  Chi- 
huahua. Yet  the  aborigines  were  beset 
with  many  disadvantages.  Their  range 
was  for  the  greater  part  an  inhospitable 
desert,  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
ever- wily  Apache,  whose  constant  raids 
resulted  first  in  the  abandonment  of  Chi- 
lili  between  1669  and  1674,  then  Quarai, 
about  1674,  its  inhabitants  joining  those 
of  Tajique  pueblo,  which  a  year  later  was 
also  permanently  abandoned.  Most  of 
these  villagers  of  the  Salinas  fled  for 
safety  to  their  kindred  at  Isleta  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  where  they  remained  until 
1680.  At  this  date  began  the  Pueblo  re- 
volt a^nst  Spanish  authority,  in  which 
participated  the  Tiguaof  Taos  and  Picuris, 
as  well  as  of  Isleta,  Sandia,  Alameda,  and 
Puaray.  On  theappearance  of  Gov.  Oter- 
min  in  his  attempted  reconquest  of  the 
country  in  the  following  year  all  these 
pueblos  except  Isleta  were  abandoned  and 
were  afterward  burned  by  the  Spaniards. 
Isleta  was  stormed  and  about  6(X)  of  the 
inhabitants  were  made  captives,  most  of 
whom  were  taken  to  El  Paso  and  afterward 
settled  in  the  pueblooflsletadelSur, Texas. 
Of  the  remainder  of  the  population  of 
Isleta  del  Norte  and  Sandia  a  large  por- 
tion fled  to  Tusayan ,  where  they  lived  with 
the  Hopi  until  1709  or  1718,  when  the 
Isletafios  returned  and  reestablished  their 
pueblo.  The  Sandia  Indians,  however, 
who  numbered  441,  appear  to  have  re- 
mained with  the  Hopi,  m  a  pueblo  called 
Payupki  on  the  Middle  mesa,  until  1742, 
when  they  were  taken  by  Padres  Delgado 
and  Pino  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  settled  in 
a  new  pueblo  at  or  near  the  site  of  their 
old  one.  Alameda  and  Puaray  were  never 
reestablished  as  Indian  pueblos. 

The  following  are  the  Tigua  pueblos,  so 
f&T  as  known;  of  these  only  Isleta,  Isleta 
del  Sur,  Picuris,  Sandia,  Senecu  del  Sur, 
and  Taos  are  now  inhabited:  Alameda, 
Bejuituuy,  Carfaray,  Chilili,  Isleta  (N. 
Mex.),  Isleta  del  Sur,  Kuaua,  Lentes, 
Manzano,  Mojualuna,  Nabatutuei,  Natch- 
urituei,  Pahquetooai,  Picuris,  Puaray, 
Puretuay,  Quarai,  San  Antonio,  Sandia, 
Santiago,  Senecu  del  Sur  (includes  also 
Piro),  Shumnac,  Tajique,  Taos. 

The  following  pueblos,  now  extinct, 
were  probably  also  Tigua:  Acacafui,  Gua- 
yotrf,  Henicohio,  Leyva,  Paniete,  Poxen, 
Kanchos,  Shinana,  Tanques,  Torreon, 
Trimati,  Tuchiamas,  Vareato. 


For  pueblos  pertaining  to  either  the 
Piro  or  the  Tigua,  see  PirOf  and  for  those 
inhabited  by  either  the  Tigua  or  the 
Tewa,  see  Tewa,  See  also  i\i«6to«,  Tanoan 
Family,  (p.  w.  h.  ) 

Ohefuma.— Ofiat6(1598)  in  Doc  Ined.,  zvi,  806, 
1871.  OhigoM.— Ibid.,  102.  S-iuigh-mkgli.— Lane 
(1864)in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.Tribe8,  v.  6».  1866  (name 
given  to  the  langnage  of  "  Taos,  Vicaris,  Zesnqua, 
Sandia,"  etc.).  Jtuaa.— Ctolumbna Mem.  Vol.,  166. 
1893  (misprint  of  Benayldes'  Tioas).  Tebas.— 
Blaeu.  Atlas,  xii,  62,  1667  (identified  with  the 


Tigua  bv  Bandelier  in  Axch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  20, 
1881).  Tebet.— Sanson,  L'Am^rique,  map,  27. 1657 
(=the  Tebas  of  Blaeu).    Tee-wium.— Lummis  in 


St  Nicholas,  xvni, 829,  Sept  1891  ("spelled  Tiguan 
by  Spanish  authors' ' ) .  T^oas.— Benavidee,  Memo- 
rial ,  19, 1630.  Tequa.— Poore  in  Donaldson,  Moqui 
Pueblo  Inds.,  101,  1893.  Tgoas.— Zaltieri  map 
(1566)  in  Wlnsor,  Hist.  Am.,  ii,  451, 1886.  Tib«z.— 
Doc.  of  1540  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  569,  1696. 
Tignes.— Ogilby,  America,  800,  1671.  Tigaez.— 
Wytfliet.  Hist  des  Indes,  map,  114-16, 1605.  Ti- 
foeux.— Marcy,  Army  Life,  90,  1866.  Ti-raaa.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  r^,  228, 18d2  (own 
name;  pi.  Ti-guesh).  Tiffuac—Oomara  (1554)  in 
Pnrchas,  Pilgnmes,  r7,  1561.  Tigoasi.— Bracken- 
ridge,  Early  Span.  Discov.,  18, 1859.  Tlgue.— Abert 
in  Emory,  Recon.,  489, 1848.  Tifueans.— Simpson 
in  Smithson.  Rep.  1869,  820,  1871.  Tiguaro.— 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  21, 1728.    Tigues.— Gomara  (1564) 


cited  by  Hakluyt,  Voy.,* 456, 1600.  Tigues.— Mota- 
Padilla,  Hist.  Nueva  Galicia,  517, 1742  (orTiques). 
Ti-fnesh.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  223, 
1892  (pi.  of  Ti-guan,  their  own  name).  Tignet.— 
Loew  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  app.  lL,  175, 1875. 
Tignex.— Coronado  (1540)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  ni, 
455, 1600;  Jaramillo  (1540)  in  Doc.  In6d..  xnr,  309, 
1871;  Castafieda  (1596)  in  Temaux-Compans, Voy., 
IX.  71, 1838;  Coronado  Docs,  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896.  Tiguex.~Ck)ronado  (1541)  In  Doc.  In6d., 
XIII,  261, 1870.  Tiguexa.— Vaugondy,  map Am^ri- 
que,  1778.  Tiguei.— Oomara,  Hist.  Qen.,  469a.  1606. 
Tignes.— Coronado  (1541)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xiii,  267, 
1870.  Tiguns.— Ramusio,  Nav.  et  Viaggl,  in,  455, 
map,  1566.  Tilmas.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  155,  1723. 
Tihueq.— Jaramillo  (16th  cent.)  in  Doc.  In6d., 
xrv,  309,  1870.  Tihuex.-nJaramillo  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E., 587,1896.  Tihuix.— Torquemada,  Monarq. 
Ind.,  Ill,  859,  1728.  Tiluex.— Haines,  Am.  Ind., 
166, 1888.  Tioas.— Benavides,  Memorial,  76,  1630. 
Tiquas.— Cordova  (1619)  in  Temaux-Compans, 
Voy.,  x,  444,  1838.  Tiqnes.— Mota-Padilla,  Hist 
NuevaGalicia,516,1742(orTigiies).  Tiquex.— Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  11, 1862.  Tiquexa.— Wjrt- 
fliet,  Hist,  dea  Indes,  114,  lrt05.  Tiuhex.—Herrera, 
HIstoria,  VI,  207, 1728  (misprint).  Tiwa.— Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Isletaand  Sandia  name). 
Tixuas  —Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  154, 1893.  Toas.— 
Benavides  (1630)  misquoted  In  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Tram,,  n,  clxix,  1848. 

Tihie.  Mentioned  by  Barcia  (Ensayo, 
4,  1723)  as  a  town  or  province,  under  the 
chieftainship  of  Datha,  ijrobably  on  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina,  visited  by  Ayllon 
in  1620. 

Tihilya  ('mescal').  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  n,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave  (q.  v. ). 

Tihittan  (*  bark -house  people').  A 
Tlingit  division  at  Wrangell,  Alaska, 
belonging  to  the  Raven  phratry.  They 
are  said  to  have  separated  from  the  Kik- 
sadi  on  account  of  a  quarrel.  The  Tenedi 
of  Klawak  are  a  part  of  the  same  fomily. 
Ta-ee-tee-tan.— Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1869. 
IHgltan.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120,  1885.  Ti  hit 
tan.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1904.  Tir  hit 
tan.— Boas,  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  25,  1889. 

Tikaleyasnni  ( Tik&leydsilifPi,  abbreyisited 
THkdle^ydsikflt  *  burning  place' ) .  A  former 
Cherokee  settlement,  commonly  known 
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Bs  Burningtown,  on  Bumingtown  cr.,  an 
upper  branch  of  Little  Tennessee  r.,  in 
w.  North  Carolina.  (j.  m.  ) 

Tiooloota.— Bartram,  Travels,  371, 1792. 

Tikchik.  A  Nusbigagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  L.  Tikchik,  on  the  Kuskokwim 
portage,  Alaska;  pop.  38 in  1880. — Petroff, 
Kep.  on  Alaska,  47,  1880. 

Tikera  ( *  the  forefinger  * ) .  The  village 
of  the  Tikeramiut  Eskimo  at  Pt  Hope, 
Alaska;  pop.  276  in  1880. 
Tikera.— Murdoch,  MS., B.  A.  E.,  1885.  Tikerana.— 
11th  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1892.  Tikirak.—Petroff 
ia  10th  Census.  Alaska,  4,  1884.  Tikirat— Nelson 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899.  Ttikicakf.— 
Zagoskin,  Descr.  Russ.    Poss.    Am.,  i,  74,  1847. 

Tikerakdjnng.  (1)  A  winter  settlement 
of  Kingua  Eskimo  on  Imigen  id.,  Cum- 
berland sd.,  near  the  entrance  to  Nettil- 
ling  fjord,  Baffinland.  (2)  A  summer 
settlement  of  Talirpia  Eskimo  on  the  s. 
coast  of  Nettilling  lake,  Baffinland. 
Tikeraqcyoag.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1888. 

Tikeramiut  ('inhabitants  of  the  fore- 
finger'). An  Eskimo  tribe  at  Pt  Hope, 
Alaska,  from  which  point  they  receive 
their  name.  Pop.  295  in  1900.  Their  vil- 
lage is  Tikera. 

Tee-kee-TOga-meuts. — Hooper,  Cruise  of  Corwln, 
26,  1881.  Tig^a  Kutes.— Kelly,  Arct.  Eskimos, 
chart,  1890.  TIkera'nmiun.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  44, 1892. 

Tikiiat.  A  Nunatogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  C.  Krusenstem,  Alaska;  pop.  75 
in  1880. 

Tee-kee-zaht-meuts.— Hooper,  Cruise  of  Corwln, 
26.  1881.  Tikiiat— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  69, 
1880. 

Tiknmigixhik  ( 'He-takes-cross-cuts-in- 
the-sky,'  lit..  He  is  traveling  in  the  sky, 
and  instead  of  taking  the  lone  way  round, 
goes  directly  across).  An  influential  full- 
blood  chief  of  a  band  of  about  a  hundred 
Chippewa  at  White  Earth,  Minn.;  bom 
at  Gull  Lake  about  1830,  removed  to 
White  Earth  about  1868,  where  he  be- 
came a  Christian  under  the  influence  of 
Enmegahbowh.  His  progressiveness  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  once  had  40 
acres  in  wheat  and  other  p^ins — more 
than  any  other  full-blood  Chippewa.  He 
is  a  man  of  keen  penetration,  undemon- 
strative, and  shrewd.  He  was  a  sup- 
porter of  Hole-in-the-Day  in  the  Minne- 
sota outbreak  of  1 862,  and  saw  the  soldiers 
placed  in  a  position  where  they  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Indians;  but,  as  Tikumi- 
gizhik  expresses  it,  he  and  his  tribesmen 
thought  of  all  the  widows  and  orphans 
that  would  be  made,  so  they  refrained 
from  making  an  onslaught.  Tikumi- 
gizhik's  sister  was  the  wife  of  Nebunesh- 
kung.  (j.  A.  G.) 

Tikwalitsi  {TikwdlVtfUy  of  unknown 
meaning).  A  former  important  Cherokee 
town  on  Tuckasegee  r.,  at  the  present 
Brypon  City,  Swain  co.,  N.  C.  The  name 
appears  in  old  documents  as  Tuckarechee 
(lower dialect)  and  Tuckalegee,  and  must 
not    be    confounded   with  Tslksi-'tsl  or 


Tuckaa^^ee. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  534.  1900. 

Tuohareonae.— Doc.  of  1756  quoted  by  Royce  in 
6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  143,  18H7. 

Tikwalns.  A  Ntlakyapamuk  village  on 
the  E.  side  of  Eraser  r. ,  13  m.  above  Yale, 
Brit  Col.;  pop.  18  in  1897,  when  the 
name  last  appears. 

Ohapmaii'sbar.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  169, 1900.  Kekalns.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  230,  1886. 
KaqnelooM.— Anderson  quoted  by  Qibbs  in  Hist 
Mag.,  1st  8,.  VII,  78,  1863.  Tikolaiu.— Brit  Col 
map.  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872.  Kk*uilno.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can..  5,  1899.  Ti^k- 
walus.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii, 
169, 1900. 

Tilapani.  A  village  or  tribe  marked  on 
De  risle's  map  of  about  1700  (Winsor, 
Hist.  Am.,  II,  294,  1886),  near  Atcha- 
falaya  bajrou,  La.  Nothing  is  known  of 
its  aflSliations,  but  as  the  locality  given 
was  within  the  Chitimacrha  country,  it 
may  have  belonged  to  that  group. 

lAl^aes.  One  of  the  Coahuiltecan  tribes 
mentioned  by  Fray  Bartolom^  Garcfa  as 
speaking  the  language  of  his  Manual 
(1760).  Orozco  y  Berra(Geog.,  304, 1864) 
places  them  on  Nueces  r.,  Texas,  immedi- 
ately below  the  Pampopa,  who  were  22 
leagues  from  8an  Juan  Bautista  mission. 
He  also  (p.  302)  speaks  of  them  as 
withered  with  other  tribes  at  missions  in 
Coahuila  about  1675-77.  They  were 
among  the  original  tribes  at  Ssoi  Juan 
Capistrano  mission  in  1731,  and  from  the 
time  of  its  founding  they  were  at  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission.  When  Garc^ 
wrote  they  were  still  in  part  at  San  Juan 
Capistrano. 

Filifaes.—Revillasrigedo  (1793),  Carta,  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  611,  18S6.  lil^ayaa.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1868  (misprint). 
Til^ae*.— Fernando  del  Bosque  (1676)  in  Nat, 
Geog.  Mog.,  XIV,  847,  1903.    Til^ait.— Orozco  y 


Berra,  Geog..  802,  18(>1.  Tiiyayas.— Garcia  (1760) 
quoted  bv  Orozco  y  Berra,  ibid.,  806.  Tilofayaa. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  ibid.,  303.  Tiloja.— Spanish  record 
cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  inf  n,  1S08.    Tilpayai.— Mas- 


sault  MS.  (1690)  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  inf  n,  190R. 
TUyayas.— Shea,  Oath.  Miss..  86,  1855.  TolijaA.— 
Spanish  record  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  infn,  1908. 
Tilknni  (Ti'lqiini).  A  Shahaptian  tribe 
mentioned  by  Mooney  as  spiking  the 
Tenino  language  and  claiming  the  terri- 
torv  between  Tygh  and  Warm  Springs  rs., 
in  Wasco  co.,  Oreg.  They  are  now  on 
Warm  Springs  res.,  Oreg.,  and  are  prob- 
ably included  under  the  official  term 
Warm  Springs  Indians. 
Tilhanne.— I.oe  and  Frost,  Oregon,  176,  1844. 
TTlqiiiii.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  742, 1896. 

Tillamook  (Chinook:  *  people  of  Neke- 
lim,*  or  Nehalem.— Boas) .  A  large  and 
prominent  Salish  tribe  on  Tillamook  bay 
and  the  rivers  flowing  into  it,  in  n.  w. 
Oregon.  According  to  Boas  the  culture 
of  the  Tillamook  seems  to  have  differed 
considerably  from  that  of  the  n.  coast 
Salish,  and  has  evidently  been  influ- 
enced by  the  culture  of  the  tribes  of  n. 
California.  Acconling  to.  Lewis  and 
Clark  they  occupied  8  villages,  of  which 
these  explorers  named:  Chishuck,  Chuck- 
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tin,  Kilerhuret,  Kilherner,  and  Tower- 
quotton.  The  same  authorities  place  the 
Tillamook  population  at  2,200.  In  the 
reports  of  the  Wilkes  Explorinj?  Expedi- 
tion ( 1845)  their  number  is  given  as  400, 
and  bv  Lane  in  1849  as  200.  See  Boas, 
Traditions  of  the  Tillamook  Indians, 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xi,  2^-38,  133-150, 
1898. 

Oal-ft-mex.— Gass,  Journal,  189, 1807.  Cft-la-mox.— 
Clark  (1806)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  ni. 
296,  1906.  Oal-U-makt.— Ibid.,  VI.  117,  1906.  Cal 
l£  moz.— Clark  (1806),  Ibid.,  Ili,  810,  1906.  Oal- 
lamuokft.— Lewis  (1806),  ibid.,  808.  CaUemaz.-- 
Stuart  in  Nouv.  Annalea  dea  Voy.,  x,  90,  1821. 
0allftmeux.~Ga88,  Voyage,  283.  1810.  OaUeiatx.— 
Qasa,  Journal,  180,  1807.  Ccllimiz.— Morse,  Rep. 
to  Sec.  War,  868,  1822.  Clemaks.^MacdougalI  In 
Nouv.  Annales  des  Voy.,  X,  20,  23,  1821.  OiUa- 
Biooka.->Manvpenny  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87.  34th 
Cong.,8d(<e8a.,9,1867.  Hiffgah^ldsku.— Nestuka vo- 
cab..BA.E.(Ne8tuccaname).  Hilleamaok.—Lane 
(1849)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,701. 1857.  Kel- 
Iamacks.~Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  6oc. 
Lond.,  I,  287, 1848.  jCilamooks.— Palmer.  Travels, 
106. 1847.  Kil  i  mox.— Clark  (1806)  in  Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  i v,  9, 1905.  Elamukes.— Wilkes, 
U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  V,  116,  1845.  Kilamute.— Irv- 
ing, Bonneville- 8  Advent.,  map,  1850.  Killa- 
mook.—Parker,  Journal.  166, 1840.  KiUamouokt.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expea^i, map,  1814  (the  river). 
KiUamouks.~Famham,  Travels,  111,  1843.  Killa- 
moz.>-Clark  (1806)  in  Orig.  Jonr.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  VI,  117,  1905.  Killamuok.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped..  li.  111,  117,  1814.  Killamuki.— 
American  Pioneer,  ii.  189,  1843.  Killemooks.— 
Townsend,  Narr.,  175, 1839.  Xillernoux.— Meek  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  10,  1848. 
Killimouekt.— Duflot  de  Molras,  Oregon,  u,  849, 
1844.  KiUimons.— Ibid..  357.  KiUimux.— Ross, 
Advent.,  87,  1849.  Killymuoks.— Cox.  Columb. 
Riv.,  I.  292,  1831.  Klemook.— Franchere,  Narr., 
126,  1854.  iyaukw.— Dorsey,  Alsea  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Alsea  name).  Naietshawas.— 
Latham  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi,  83,  1854. 
HsieUhawus.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi, 
211,  1846.  Nsirtshaus. —Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  402,  1853.  Bi  iii'-t»-ii.— Dorsey,  Coquille  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.E.,  1884  ( 'flatheads' :  nicknamegiven 
bytheMi8hikhwutmetunnetotheAl8ea,Nestucca, 
and  Tillamook).  Tilamookhs.— Gibbs,  Obe.  on 
Coast  tribesof  Oregon,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Tillamook.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  117,  1814.  Tille- 
mopkhs.— Oibbs,  letter  to  Hazen,  B.  A.  E.,  Feb. 
26,  1856.  T'n'muk'  5<iim«.— Dorsey,  Coquille  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Coquille  name).  Tita- 
mook.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  74,  1874.  T-fd-U'-in4k»- 
m^  afliuii.— Dorsey,  Naltftnn^t0nn6  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1H84  (Naltiinnetnnne  name).  Uppor 
Killamuks.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  402, 
1853.  TJsietshawus.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exp«i., 
VI,  218, 1846. 

Time-keeping.    See  Calendar. 

Timethltunne.    A  band  of  the  Mishi- 
khwutmetunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 
Ti-mSpl'  ^unni'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  232, 1890. 

Timetl  ( Wwetl,  *  place  where  red  ocher 
was  obtained ') .  A  village  of  the  Ntiak- 
yapamuk  on  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  just 
above  North  bend. — Hill-Tout  in  Kep. 
Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5,  1899. 

Timigtac.     A  former  villa^,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Timictao.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,1861. 
TimiU.— Ibid.    Titmiotao.— Ibid. 

Timpaiavatf.  A  Ute  division  formerly 
occupying  the  valley  of  Utah  lake,  the 
Spanish  Forks,  and  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains in  Utah.    They  were  said  to  num- 


ber 300  in  1865,  but  had  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  separate  body  before  1870.  In  1873 
Powell  found  25  on  the  Uintah  res.,  where 
they  were  known  under  the  collective 
name  of  Uintah  Utes. 

Speaking  of  the  Timpanogotzis  (Tim- 
t«davats),  who  derived  their  name  from 
Timpanogo.  by  which  Utah  lake  was 
known  to  tnem,  Fathers  Dominguez  and 
Escalante,  in  1776  (Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  2*  s.. 
I.  467,  1854),  say:  **0n  its  shores  dwell 
tne  aforementioned  Indians,  who  live 
upon  the  abundant  fish  supplies  of  the 
lake,  whence  the  Yutas  Sabuaganas  call 
them  fish-eaters.  Besides  this,  they  gather 
on  the  plains  seeds  of  plants,  and  make  a 
sort  of  gniel  with  them,  although  they 
add  to  this  the  hunting  of  hares,  rab- 
bits, and  sage-hens,  of  which  there  is  a 
great  abundance;  there  are  also  buffa- 
loes not  far  to  the  eastward,  but  the  fear 
of  the  Comanches  prevents  them  from 
hunting  them.  Their  dwellings  are  a  sort 
of  small  huts  of  osiers,  of  which  they 
make  also  baskets  a^d  other  necessary 
utensils.  Their  dress  manifests  great  pov- 
erty; the  most  decent  which  they  wear 
is  a  coat  or  shirt  of  deerskin,  and  legging- 
moccasins  of  the  same  in  winter;  they 
have  dresses  made  of  hare  and  rabbit 
skins.  They  speak  the  Yuta  language, 
but  with  a  noticeable  variation  of  accent^ 
and  even  of  some  words.  They  are  good 
featured,  and  mostly  without  beard.'' 
Oome  Pesoado.— Domin^ez  and  Escalante  (1776) 
in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  2«8.,i,  467. 1854  ('fish-eaters': 
Spanish  form  of  name  given  by  the  Sabuaf  ana, 
or  Akanaquint).  Fiah-eat«n.— Harry  (1860)  in 
Simpson.  Rep.  of  Expl.  Across  Utah,  494, 1876.  La- 

funas. — Dominguez  and  Escalante  (1776),  op.cit, 
11  ("indios  delos  Timpangotzis  6  lagunas"). 
Lake  Indiana.— Harry,  op.cit.,  490.  Tetn-pan-ah- 
got.— Qraves  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  386,  1854.  Ten- 
penny  TJtaht.— Wilson  (1849)  in  Cal.  Mess,  and 
Corresp.,  186,  1850.  Timbabachis.— Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  96,  map.  1863.  Timbaobii.— Dome- 
nech.  Deserts  N.  A.,  l,  444,  1860.  Timpaohis.— 
Mayer,  Mexico,  ii,  88,  1853.  Timnagtus.— Do- 
minguez and  Escalante  (1776),  op.  cit.,  464.  Tim- 
pai'-a-vata.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  51, 
1874.  Timpana  Yuta.— Burton,  City  of  Saints.  577, 
1861.  Timpangotsis.— Dominguez  and  Escalante 
(1776),  op.  cit.,  411.  Timpanigos  Tutaa.— Fam 
ham.  Travels  Calif omias,  871,  1844.  Timpano- 
entsia.— Dominguez  and  Escalante  (1776),  op.  cit., 
464.  Timpanoouitsia.— Escalante  (1776)  quoted  by 
WhipplemPac.  R.R„Rep.,in,pt.3, 126,1866.  Tim- 
panoge.— Tourtellotte  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  142, 1870. 
tempanogoa.— Alegre,  Hist.  Comp.  Jesus,  i,  386, 
1841.    Timpano-gotzia.— Dominguez  and  Escalante 


1862  (trans. 'water  among  the  stones').  Tinpay 
nagoota.— Gebow,  Sho-sho-nay  Vocab.,  20,  1868 
(Shoshoni  name).  Tirangapui.— Dominguez  and 
Escalante  (1776)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  2»  s..  i,  476, 
1854.  Tirangapuy.— Dominguez  and  Escalante 
quoted  by  Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa,  142, 
1882.  Tiranagapuia.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  A., 
II.  64. 1860.  Tnpanagoa.^Collins  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.. 
125, 1861. 

TimpaBhanwagotfits  ( Tim-pa-shau^-im- 
got-sHs).  A  Painte  band  near  Provi- 
dence mte.,  8.  E.  Cal. — Powell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1873,  51,  1874. 
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Timpooehee  Barnard.  A  Yucbi  chief, 
8on  of  Timothy  Barnard,  a  Scotchman, 
and  a  Yuchi  woman,  who  first  became 
generally  known  when,  in  1814,  he 
took  part  with  the  American  forces 
against  the  hostile  Creeks.  During  the 
l»ttle  of  General  Floyd's  troop  with 
the  Indians  at  Camp  Defiance,  Ala.,  Jan. 
2,  1814  (called  the  battle  of  Callabee), 
Barnard,  who  liad  been  commissioned  as 
major,  distinguished  himi!$elf,  with  his 
band  of  about  100  Yuchi  warriors,  espe- 
cially in  rescuing  Capt.  Broadnix  and 
his  company  when  their  retreat  was 
for  a  time  cut  off.  He  signed  the  Creek 
treaty  of  Aug.  9,  1814,  at  Ft  Jackson, 
Ala. ,  as  *  *  Captain  of  Uchees. "      ( c  t.  ) 

Timfim.  A  village,  presumably  Coeta- 
boan,  formerly  connecte<i  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (Taylor  m 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861).     Cf.  Lamnm, 

Timnona.  The  principal  of  the  Timu- 
cuan  tribes  of  Florida.  The  name  is 
written  Timucua  or  Timuoua  by  the 
Spaniards;  Thimagoa  by  the  French; 
Atimaco,  Tomoco,  etc.,  by  the  English. 
They  seem  to  I  e  identical  with  the  people 
called  Nukfalalgi  or  Nukfila  by  the 
Creeks,  described  bv  the  latter  as  hav- 
ing once  occupied  the  upper  portion  of 
the  peninsula  and  as  having  oeen  con- 
quered, together  with  the  Apalachee, 
Yamasee,  and  Calusa,  by  the  Creeks. 
When  first  known  to  the  French  and 
Spanish,  about  1565,  the  Timucua  occu- 
pied the  territory  along  middle  St  John  r. 
and  al)out  the  present  St  Augustine. 
Their  chief  was  known  to  the  French  as 
OlataOuae  Utina,  abbreviated  to  Utina 
or  Outina,  which,  however,  is  a  title 
rather  than  a  personal  name,  olata 
(holata)  signifying  Srhief,'  and  utina 
*countr}r.'  His  residence  town  on  St 
John  r.  is  believed  to  have  been  not  far 
below  L.  George.  He  ruled  a  number  of 
subchicfs  or  towns,  among  which  are  men- 
tioned (Laudonniere)  Acuera,  Anachara- 
qua,  Cadecha,  Calany,  Chilili,  Eclaou, 
Enacappe,  Mocoso,  and  Oniitiaqua.  Of 
these  Acuera  is  evidently  the  coast  town 
s.  of  C.  Cafiaveral,  where  the  Spaniards 
afterward  established  the  mission  of 
Santa  Lucia  de  Acuera.  The  names 
Acuera,  Mocoso,  and  Utina(ma)  are 
duplicated  in  the  w.  part  of  the  penin- 
sula in  the  De  Soto  narratives.  The 
Timucua  were  Christianized  by  Spanish 
Franciscans  toward  the  close  of  the  16th 
century  and  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
civilization  until  the  destruction  of  the 
missions  about  the  year  1 705  ( see  Timucuan 
Family).  The  remnant  of  the  tribe  at 
first  took  refuffe  at  St  Augustine,  and  was 
•  afterward  established  in  a  new  settlement 
called  Pueblo  de  Atimucas,  on  Tomoco 
r..  near  Mosquito  lagoon,  in  the  pres- 
ent Volusia  CO.    A  few  of  them  seem  to 


have  been  in  existence  as  late  as  the 
transfer  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
States  in  1821.  (J- m.) 

Atimaoo.— Roberts.  FU..  89,  1768.  Atiaraeaa.— 
Shea.  Cath.  Mias.,  74,  1856.  Atim»iiia.— Smith 
quoted  by  QatJichet  la  Proe.  Am.  Pbllos.  Soc^ 
XVII,  490.  1878.  AttaawMO.—WU llama.  Ter.  of 
Fla.,  178. 1887.  V<kfklalffL—Gat0chet, Creek  ICifr. 
Leg.,  II,  66, 1888  (Creek  name,  perhapflof  Catawba 
origin,  for  a  Florida  people,  evidently  the  Timu- 
cua and  kindred  tribes;  alffi  =^CKek  pi.  suffix). 
lldkflla.~Ibld.  (another  form  for  NnkfalaJgi). 
Vtik-h^tsi.— Ibid,  ('rootled  or  marked  on  the 
neck,'  from  inukwa  hia  neck;  a  Creek  comiption 
of  the  Catawba  (?)  name  from  which  they  made 
Niikfalalgi).  Tamaieaa.— Williams.  Ter.  Fla.,  ITS. 
1837.  TbImacoBa.— Gatschet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos. 
8oc.,  XVI,  627, 1877  (given  aa  a  French  form:  n 
misprint  for  u).    Iliimafoua.— Gatschet,    Creek 


Mlgr.  Leg., 


1884.  Taimofoa. — Laudonniere 
(1564)  quoted  by  Basanier  in  French.  Hist.  ColL 
La..  231.  1869.  Timagoa.— Barcia.  Etusavo.  47, 
1728.  Timoca.— De  Bry  map  (1591)  in  Le^oyne 
Narr..  Appleton  trans..  1875.  Timog^Mu — Brack- 
enridge,  Views  of  La..  84.  1815.  Timookaa.— Jef- 
ferys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776.  Timooqoaa. — Lattr^. 


8..  II,  296,  1876.  Timuaeaaa.— Latham,  £1.  Comp. 
Philol.,  466, 1862.  Timnoa.— GatBchet  in  Proc.  Am. 
PhiloB.  8oc..  XVI,  627,  1877  (given  as  a  Spanish 
form).  Timuoua.— Ibid,  (another  Spanish  form). 
Tinaqua.— Barcia.  Ensayo.  287, 1723.  Timnqaaaa.— 
Pareja  (1612)  as  quoted  by  Gatwhetin  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  8oc.,  XVIII,  476,  1880  (Spanish  adjective 
form:  "lengua  Timuquana'^).  Timaquaaaa. — 
Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  123, 1891  (double  ad- 
jective form  coined  to  designate  the  family), 
Timasquaaa.— Palacios  quotea  by  Smith  in  Hist. 
Mag.,  I,  1,  1858  (misprint  8  for  a).  Tiaqoa.— 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  2d  s..  n,296, 1875  (min>rint). 
Tomaohees.— CoxejDarolana.  map.  1741.  Toomia- 
kees.— Ibid.,  22.  Tomooos.— Bartram.  Trav..  37S. 
1791.  Tomoka.— Drake,  Bk.  of  Inds..  bk.  iv,  140-1, 
1848  (mentioned  as  a  Florida  settlement  and  as  a 
Seminole  chiefs  name  in  1837).  Tamieaa.— Hewat, 
8.  C.  and  Ga.,  l,  228,  1779.  Tymaagona.— Anon, 
author  (1666)  in  Temaux-Compans,  voy..  xx«  237. 
1841.  Ustaaa.— Palacios  (1675)  quoted  by  Smith 
in  Hist  Mag.,  Ii.  1. 1868. 

Timnonan  Family.  A  group  of  cognate 
tribes  formerly  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  N.  Florida,  extending  along  the  e.  coast 
from  about  lat  28°,  below  C.  Cafiaverjd, 
to  above  the  mouth  of  St  John  r.,  and 
along  the  w.  coast  probably  from  Tampa 
bay  northward  to  about  Ocilla  r.,  where 
they  met  the  Apalachee,  of  Muskhogean 
stock.  The  Hichiti  and  Yamasee,  also 
Muskhogean,  appear  to  have  occupied 
their  N.  frontier  nearly  on  the  present  state 
boundary;  but  the  limucua  held  both 
banks  of  St  Marys  r.  and  Cumberland  id. 
S.  of  lat  28*»  the  w.  coast  was  held  by  the 
Calusa,  and  the  b.  cpast  by  the  A  is  and 
Tequesta,  rude  and  fierce  tribes,  of  whoFe 
language  nothing  is  known,  but  who  seem 
to  have  had  no  relation  with  theTimucuan 
tribes.  The  family  designation  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal 
tribes,  the  Timucua,  Timagoa.  Tomoco,  or 
Atimuca,  whose  territory  was  about  St 
Augustine  and  on  middle  St  John  r.  The 
name  mav  possibly  signify  Mord'  or 
'ruler.'  Other  principal  tribes  were  Sa- 
turiba  on  the  lower  St  John;  Yustaga,  or 
Hostaqna,  about  the  upper  Suwannee; 
Potano,  w.  of  8t  John  r. ,  between  the  beads 
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of  the  Withlacoochee  and   Suwannee; 
ToGobaea,  between  Withlacoochee  r.  and 
Tampa  Day;  Mayaca,  on  the  n.  b.  coast; 
Marracou,  40  leagues  from  ^e  mouth  of 
St  John  r.    Several  other  tribes  can  not 
be  80  definitely  located,  and  all  identifica- 
tion is  rendered  difiScult  owing  to  the  con- 
fasion  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  first 
explorers  between  chief  names,  tribe  or 
village  names,  and  titles.    The  statement, 
often  repeated,  that  the  chief  had  the 
same  name  as  his  *  *  province '  *  or  tribe  was 
due  to  misunderstanding.    In  person  the 
Timucuan  people  are  described  as  tall  and 
well  made.    They  went  almost  entirely 
naked  except  for  the  breech  cloth,  but 
covered  their  bodies  with  an  elaborate  tat- 
tooing.   They  were  agricultural,  though 
apparently  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
Muskhogean  tribes,  depending  more  on 
same,  fish,  oysters,  wild  fruits,  and  bread 
from  the  nourishing  coonti  root.    Their 
laiger  towns  were  compactly  built  and 
stockaded,  their  houses  being  circular 
structures  of  poles  thatched  with  palmetto 
leaves,  with  a  large  **townhou8e"  for 
tribal  gatherings  in  the  center  of  the 
public  square.    From  misunderstanding 
of  the  aescription,  Brinton  and  others 
following  him  have  incorrectly  described 
this.townhouse  as  a  communal  dwelling. 
Society  was  based  on  the  clan  system, 
and  Pareja  (1612)  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  intricate  system  of  kinship 
relations.    The  clans  were  grouped  into 
phratries,  usuallv  bearing  animal  names, 
and  certain  chie£shipe  or  functions  seem 
to  have  been  hereditary  in  certain  clans. 
In  his  time  the  system  was  retained  even 
by  the  mission  converts.     In  military  or- 
ganization and  authority  of  the  chiefs 
they  seem  to  have  surpassed  the  more 
northern  tribes.    Scalping  and  mutilation 
of  the  dead  were  universally  practised, 
and  human  sacrifice  was  a  regular  part  of 
their    religious  ritual,    the   victims,    as 
among  the  Natchez,  being  sometimes  in- 
fants belonging  to  the  tribe.    There  is 
evidence  also  of  occasional  cannibalism. 
The  narrative  and  descriptive  illustrations 
of    Le    Moyne,   the    French    Huguenot 
(1564),  shed  much  light  on  the  home 
life,  war  customs,  and  o-eremonies,  while 
from  Pareja* s  confessional  a  good  idea  of 
their   beliefs  and  religious  practices  is 
gained.     All  the  dialects  of  the  ^unily 
seem  to  have  been  so  closely  related  as 
to  be  mutually  intelli^ble.    Pareja  names 
7,  viz:  Freshwater  District  (probably  on 
the      interior     lakes),     Itan,     Mocama 
(a  coaat  dialect),  Potano,  Santa  Lucia  de 
Acuera  (s.  from  C.  Cafiaveral),  Timacua, 
and   Tucururu  (on  the  Atlantic  coast). 
Besides  these  there  were  probably  others 
in  the  interor  and  on  the  w.  coast     The 
Ian|2:uage  was  vocalic  and  musical,  with  a 
very  complex  grammar. 
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The  history  of  the  Timucuan  tribes  be- 
gins with  the  landing  of  Ponce  de  Le6n 
near  the  site  of  the  present  St  Augustine 
in  I5I3.  In  1528  Narvaez  led  his  small 
army  from  Tampa  bay  northward  to  ex- 

Elore  the  country  of  the  Apalachee  and 
eyond.  In  1539  De  Soto  went  over 
nearly  the  same  route,  his  historians 
mentioning  some  20  tribal  or  local  names 
within  the  region,  including  Yustaga  and 
Potano.  In  1 562-64  the  French  H  uguenots 
under  Ribaultand  Laudonni^re  attempted 
settlements  at  the  mouth  of  St  John  r., 
explored  the  middle  course  of  the  stream 
and  the  adjacent  interior,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  tribes  of  Saturiba  (Sa- 
touiroua)  and  Timucua  (Thimagoa),  as 
well  as  with  the  Potano  (Potanou)  and 
Yustaga  (Hostaqua)  already  visited  by 
De  Soto.  In  1565  the  Spaniards  under 
Menendez  destroyed  the  French  posts, 
killing  all  their 'defenders;  they  then 
founded  St  Aug;ustine  and  began  the 
permanent  colonization  of  the  country. 
Within  a  few  years  garrisons  were  estab- 
lished and  nussions  founded,  first  under 
the  Jesuits  and  later  under  the  Francis- 
cans. (See  San  Juan,  San  MateOf  San 
Pedro. )  The  principal  center  of  mission 
enterprise  was  in  the  neijjhborhood  of  St 
Augustine  among  the  Timucua  proper. 
The  most  noted  of  these  missionaries  was 
Father  Francisco  Pareja,  who  arrived  in 
1594  and  after  16  years  of  successful 
work  retired  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  where 
he  wrote  a  Timuciia  grammar,  dictionary, 
and  several  devotional  works,  from  which, 
and  from  the  French  narrative,  is  derived 
practically  all  that  we  know  of  the  lan- 
guage, customs,  beliefs,  and  or^nization 
of  tne  Timucuan  tribes.  Pareja  died  in 
1628.  In  spite  of  one  or  two  revolts  by 
which  several  missionaries  lost  their  lives, 
the  Timucuan  tribes  in  general,  particu- 
larly alouK  the  e.  coast,  accepted  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  and  became  the 
allies  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1699  the 
Quaker  Dickenson  visited  several  of  their 
mission  settlements  and  noted  the  great 
contrast  between  the  Christian  Indians 
and  the  savage  tribes  of  the  southern 
peninsula  among  whom  he  had  been  a 
captive.  A  few  years  later,  about  1703, 
b^an  the  series  of  invasions  by  the  Eng- 
lish of  Carolina  and  their  savage  Indian 
allies.  Creek,  Catawba,  and  Yuchi,  by 
which  the  missions  were  destroyed,  hun- 
dreds of  their  people  killed,  and  hun- 
dreds, possibly  thousands,  of  others,  men, 
women,  and  children,  carried  off  into 
slavery,  while  the  remnant  took  refuge 
close  under  the  walls  of  8t  Augustine. 
The  prosperous  Apalachee  nussions  shared 
the  same  fate.  With  the  decline  of  the 
Spanish  power  and  the  incessant  inroads 
of  the  CSreeks  and  Seminole,  the  native 
Indians  rapidly  dwindled  until  on  the 
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transfer  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
States  in  1821  only  a  handful  remained, 
and  these  apparently  belonging  mostly 
to  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  the  southern 
end.  It  is  possible  that  the  remnant  of 
the  mission  tribes  had  been  later  shipped 
to  Cuba  by  the  Spaniards,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  the  Caiusa  in  1763. 

Consult  Barcia,  Ensayo,  1723;  Basanier, 
Hist.  Not.  Floride,  1853;  Bourne,  Narr. 
De  Soto,  1904;  Dickenson,  Narr.  Ship- 
wreck, 1699,  repr.  1803;  Gatschet  in  Proc. 
Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xvi,  1877;  xvii,  1878; 
XVIII,  1880;  Laudonnidre  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  1869;  Le  Moyne, 
Narr.,  1875;  Pareja  (1614),  Arte  de  la 
Lengua  Timuquana,  1886.  (j.  M.) 

For  synonyms,  see  Timtuma. 

Tinaolii.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  In^  mission,  Santa 
Barlmraco.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18, 1861. 

Tinajas  (Span.:  'water  pools,'  'water 
pockets,  *  so  called  because  of  their  fancied 
resemblance  to  water  jars  of  earthen- 
ware). A  former  Yuma  rancheria,  s.  e. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  visited  and 
doubtless  so  named  by  Father  Kino  in 
1699. 

GandelarUu—Font,  map  (1777),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  898, 1889.  La  Tfaii^a.~Venega8,  Hist. 
Cal.,  I,  map,  1759.  La Tiiuu>oa.->Kino.  map  (1701), 
in  Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  860,  1889.  Tinajas. -Mange 
cited  by  Bancroft,  op.  cit,  857.  TinajM  de  Oande- 
laria.— Anzaand  Font  ( 1776),  ibid.,  398.  Tinaxa.— 
Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stdcklein,  Neue  Wel^Bott, 
74, 1726. 

Tinajas.    See  Pottery,  Receptacles, 

Tinapilmayas.  A  former  tribe  of  N.  s. 
Mexico  or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuil- 
tecan,  the  members  of  which  were  gath- 
ered into  the  mission  of  San  Francisco  Vi- 
zarron  de  loe  Pausanes  in  1737. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  303,  1864. 

TinaiipesliichaC  bad  bows').  A  Hunk- 
papa  Sioux  band. 

irot-BriB^.— De  Smet,  W.  Miss.,  264, 1848  (trans.: 
'broken  bows').  Bod  Bows.— Culbertson  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1850,141. 1851.  8i-te'-wi-pi.— Hay- 
den,  EthnoK.  and  Pbilol.  Mo.  Val.,  876, 18^2.  Tina- 
xipe-dtoa.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  221, 
1897.    Tinaxipe-&i6a.— Ibid. 

Tingmiarmint.  A  settlement  of  Eskimo 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Greenland,  lat.  62°  4(K. — 
Nansen,  First  Crossing,  i,  323,  1890. 

TinicQxn  (corruption  of  MettTiakunkf  'at 
(or  on)  the  edge  of  the  island'  (length- 
wise)! cognate  with  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
(Quinpi?)  Matinecoc  (for  M^tinakok^, 
and  with  Abnaki  M^tlnakuk  (Maine). 
See  Matinecoc),  A  long  island  in  the  Del- 
aware r.,  foniiing  part  of  Burlington  co., 
N.  J.,  and  having  on  one  side  high  hills, 
and  on  the  other  low  lands  once  inhab- 
ited by  the  Delawares  JLenape).  The 
island  became  the  seat  ot  government  of 
the  Swedes,  by  whom  it  was  called  Ten- 
nakong.  (w.  r.  o.) 

Tameoonch.— Doc.  of  1656  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  €k)l.  Hist. 
I,  696,  1856.  Tamioonsh.— Ibid.  Tenaonm.— Van 
Sweringen  (1684),  ibid.,  ni,  848,  1868.  TiiuM- 
coQf  h.— Doc.  of  1666,  op.  dt 


TinUu  (*at  the  holes').  The  Yokuta 
(Mariposan)  name  of  the  country  about 
Tejon  cr.,  Cal.,  occupied  by  the  Shosho- 
nean  Gitanemuk  (i.  e.,  the  Serranos  of 
upper  Tejon  and  Paso  crs.  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  drainage)  and  the  Mari- 
posan Yauelmani.  Powers  (Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol. ,  III,  370, 1877 )  gives  it,  in  the  form 
Tinlinneh,  as  a  tribal  name.  Cf.  Pohalr 
lirUinleh,  Tgon. 

Tinne  {Tinf-ne,  'people*).  The  name 
sometimes  given  to  tne  northern  divi- 
sion of  the  Athapascan  family,  compris- 
ing the  Kaiyuhknotana,  Knaiakhotana, 
Ahtena,  Kuilchana,  Unakhotana,  Kutch- 
in,  Kawchodinne,Thlingchadinne,£tch- 
areottine,  Chipewyan,  Kahane,  Sekani. 
Takulli,andT8ilkotin.  They  were  divided 
by  Petitot  (Diet.  Wnd-Dindji^,  xx,  1893) 
into  the  following  groups:  I.  MorUagnais, 
comprising  (1)  Cnipewyan  proper,  (2) 
Athabascan,  (3)Etheneldeli,  (4)Tatsanot- 
tine.  II.  MontagnardSf  comprising  ( 1 )  Tsat- 
tine,  (2)  Sarsi,  ( 3)  Sekani,  (4 )  Nahane,  (5) 
Ettchaottine,  (6)  Esbataottine.  III.  JSs- 
daves,  comprising  (1)  Etchareottine,  (2) 
Slaves  proper,  (3)  Lin tchanre,  (4)Kawcho- 
dinne,  (5)  Eti^ttine.  IV.  Dindjii,  com- 
prising (1)  Kwitchakutchin,  (2)  Nako- 
tchokutchm,  (3J  Tatlitkutchin,  (4)  Tuk- 
kuthkutchin,  (5)  Yuntakutchin,  (6)  Han- 
kutchin,  (7)  Ahtena,  (8)  Kutchakutchin, 
(9)  Tengeratsekutchin,  (10)  Tenanku- 
tchin,  (11)  Unakhotana,  (12)  Knaiakho- 
tana, (13)  Koyuhkhotana.  He  classified 
them  later  (Autour  du  Lac  des  Esclaves, 
361,  1893)  as  follows:  I.  Dant,  vulgo  In- 

filiks,  (1)  Koyukukhotana,  (2)  Una- 
hotana,  (3)  Yukonikhotana,  (4)  Ko- 
yuhkhotana. II.'  DindjiSf  vulgo  Lou- 
cheux,  (l)Tenan kutchin,  (2)  Natsitku- 
tchin,  (3)  Kutchakutchin,  (4)  Tengeratse- 
kutchin, (5)  Hankutchin,  (6)  Yuntaku- 
tchin, (7)Tukkuthkutchin,  (8)  Tatlitku- 
tchin, (9)  Nakotchokutchin,  (10)  Kwi- 
tchakutchin. III.  DounUf  vulgo Montag- 
nais,  (1)  Etagottine,  (2)  Klokegottine,  (3) 
Krazlongottine.  I Y.  Dan^,  ( 1 )  Nahane,  (2) 
Esbataottme,  (3)  Sekani,  (4)  Tsattine,  (5) 
Sarsi.  Y.  Dhi^,  vulgo  Hareskins,  (1 )  Nel- 
lagottine,  (2)  Kawchodinne,  (3)  Thling- 
chadinne,  (4^  Kfwetragottine,  (5)  Eta- 
tchogottine,  (6)  Nigottine.  YI.  Dhit  Es- 
daveSf  vulgo  Slaves,  (1)  Desnedeyarelot- 
tine,  (2)  Eleidlingottine,  (3)  Ettcheridie- 
ottine,  (4)  Etchaottine.  YII.  Douni, 
vulgo  Dogribs,  (1)  Tseottine,  (2)  Tak- 
fwelottine,  (3)  Tsantieottine,  (4)  lin- 
tchanre.  YIII.  Dhi^  Chipewyan,  (1 )  Tat- 
sanottine,  (2)  Edjieretrukenade,  ( 3 )  Des- 
nedekenade,  (4)  Athabasca,  (5)  Etnenel- 
deli,  (6)  Thilanottine.  The  Takulli  and 
Tsilkotin  as  well  as  the  Ahtena  he  classes 
with  the  Dand. 

Morice  divides  the  Tinne  as  follows:  I. 
WeOem  DhUs,  (1)  Tsilkotin,  (2)  Tkkulli, 
(3)  Nahane.    II.  Intermediate  DirUs,  (1) 
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Sekani.  III.  Eastern  Dinis,  (1)  Chipe- 
wyan,  (2)  Etheneldeli,  (3)  Tsattine,  (4) 
Tatsanottine,  (5)  ThlingchadiDne,  (6) 
Etchareottine,  (7)Et*chaottine,  f8)Kaw- 
chodinne.  IV.  Northerti  DSnes,  (1)  Lou- 
cheux  (Proc.  Can.  Inst,  113, 1889). 

In  Anthropoe  (i,  255-277, 1906)  Father 
Morice  makes  the  following  classification, 
though  the  names  here  given  are  often 
quoted  from  other  writers  and  are  not 
always  indorsed  by  him. — I.  LoucheuXy 
including  the  *Kaiyuh-kho-'tenne,  Koyu- 
kukh-ot&^-na,  Yuna-kho-'tenne  or  Yunu- 
kho-'tenne,Tana-kut*qin,  Kut'qakut'qin, 
Natche-ktitchin''  or  Natsit^'-ktit-chm'', 
Voen-kut'qin,  Tfikkiith-Kfttchin,  Han- 
kut'qin,  Tfttcone-kut'qin,  Artez-kut*qin, 
Th^rl6t-kut'qfn,Nakotco-ondjig-kut*qin, 
and  Kwit'qakuVqin.  II.  The  Stibarciic 
DSn^s,  including  the  Hares,  Dog-Ribs, 
Slaves,  and  Yellow-Knives.  III.  Atha- 
baskans  or  Eastern  Dhihj  including  the 
Cariboo  Eaters,  Athabaskans,  and  Chip- 
pewayans.  IV\  The  InUrmediate  DineSf 
mcluding  the  Sheep  Indians,  Mountain 
Indians,  Strong  Bows,  Nahanais,  Beavers, 
Sarcis,  and  ^kanais.  V.  Tfie  Western 
DSniSf  including  the  Babines,  Carriers, 
Chilcotins,  ana  the  Ts'ets'aut  of  Boas. 
See  Athapascan  Family. 

Tintaotonwe  {Tinta-oto^Hue,  *  village  on 
the  prairie*).  A  former  Mdewakanton 
Sioux  band.  The  village  was  situated  on 
lower  Minnesota  r.  and  was  once  the  res- 
idence of  Wabasha,  the  Kiyuksa  chief, 
until  he  removed  with  most  of  his  war- 
riors, leaving  a  few  families  under  his  son, 
Takopepeshene.  Dauntless,  who  became 
a  dependent  ot  Shakopee  (Shakpe),  the 
neighboring  chief  of  Taoapa. — Long,  Ex- 
ped.  St  Peters  R.,  i,  585, 1824. 
Eftgle-Heftd.— NeUl,  Hist. -^ Minn.,  144,  note,  1858 
(f^lish  for  Huyapa.  the  chief).  Eagle  head's 
ban£— McKusick  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep  ,  1863, 16, 1864. 
Hu-ya-pa— Neill,  op.  cit.  (the  chief).  Tetanka- 
tane.— Long.  Exped. St Petcr'sR.,  1,385, 1824(tran8. 
*old  village').  Tetarton.— Clark  MS.  quoted  by 
Coues,  Lewisand  Clark  Exped.,  i,  101, 1893.  Ting- 
tah-to-a.— Catlin.  N.  Am.  Inds.,  Il,  134. 1844.  Ting- 
ta-to-ah. — Catlin  quoted  bvDonaldson  in  Nat.  Mus. 
Rep.  1885,55,1886.  Tin-tah-ton.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Discov.,  map,  34,  1806.  Ti<>ta-oto>>we.— Dorsey  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £. .  216, 1897.  TiQta-otonwe.~]!bid. 
Tintatonwan.— Neill.  Hist.  Minn.,  590,1^.  TinU- 
togwan.— Dorsey,  op.  cit.  Ti^ta  to«»wa«».— Rlggs 
quotea  by  Dorsey,  ioid.  Tinta  tonwe.— Hinman 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  68,  186u.  TigUtonwe.— Riggs. 
Dak.  Gram,  and  Diet.,  188. 1852.  Village  of  Pra- 
rie. — Clark  MS.  quoted  by  Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  1, 101, 1893. 

Tintis.  A  division  or  settlement  of  the 
Tubare  in  b.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  on 
the  B.  fork  of  Rio  dei  Fuerte. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  58,  1864. 

Thitlan.  A  Cowichan  settlement  on 
the  8.  bank  of  lower  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col., 
below  Sumass  lake. — Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind. 
Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Tioohmngwe (probably  *  valley ' ).  A  for- 
mer village  of  the  Tuscarora  in  New  York, 
situated  in  1750  on  **the  main  road"  from 


Oneida  to  Onondaga. — ^De  Schweinitz, 
Life  and  Times  of  David  Zeisberger,  55, 
1870. 

Tioga  (Iroquois:  *  where  it  forks').  A 
former  village  situated  on  the  site  of 
Athens,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, near  its  junction  with  the  Che- 
mung, in  Bradford  co. ,  Pa.  The  Iroquois 
settlM  here  the  Saponi,  Tutelo,  Nanticoke, 
Munsee,  Mahican,  and  other  fragmentary 
or  conquered  tribes  living  under  their 
protection.  It  was  the  southern  gateway 
to  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  all  of  the 
great  war-paths  and  hunting  trails  from 
the  8.  and  s.  w.  centering  here.  Conrad 
Weiser  passed  through  on  his  way  to 
Ononda^  in  1737.  It  was  abandoned  by 
the  Indians  in  1778,  when  they  were  pre- 
paring to  retire  before  the  Americans,  and 
the  deserted  houses  were  humed  by  Col. 
Hartley  on  Sept  27.  A  council  was  held 
here  by  Col.  Thomas  Pickering  in  1790, 
when  Farmer's  Brothers  (Fish  Carrier) 
and  Red  Jacket  were  the  chief  speakers 
for  the  Indians.  Col.  Thomas  Proctor 
passed  through  in  1791  when  on  his  way 
to  the  council  at  Buffalo.  In  addition  to 
the  works  below,  consult  Murray,  Old 
Tioga  Point,  1908.  ( J.  m.    j.  p.  d.  ) 

Ohaamonaqu^— Vaudreull  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  X,  589,  1858  (Delaware  name).  Piabago.— 
Post  (1758)  quoted  by  Rupp,  West  Penn.,  app.,  77, 
1846  (misprint).  Piahago.— Macauley,  N.  Y..  n, 
298, 1829.  Diahoga.— Croghan  (1767)  In  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VII,  820, 1856.  laaogo.— Johnson  (1756) 
in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec,  v,529, 1860 ( misprint).  loragen.— 
Bellin  map,1755.  Taaogo.— Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1757) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Vll,  260, 1856.  Ta-yo'-ga.— 
Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  470,  1851  (Cayuga  and 
Seneca  form ) .  Teaogon.— James  ( 1757 )  quoted  by 
Proud,  Penn.,  ii,  app..  60,  1798.  Theaggen.— 
Pouchot  map  (1758)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x, 
694  1858.  Th&mi.— Vaudreuil  (1757),  ibid.,  588. 
Thioge.— Ibid.    Tiago.-^ohnson  (1757),  ibid.,  vii, 

279. 1856.  Tiaoga.— Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1756),  ibid., 
110.    Tiaogos.— Guy  Park  conf.  (1775),  ibid.,  viii, 

560. 1857.  Tiego.— Livermore  (1779)  in  N.  H.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  VI,  821,  1850.  Tioga.— Jones  (1780)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist ,  viii,  785, 1857.  Tioga  Point.— 
Parsons  (1756)  in  Archives  of  Pa..  2d  s.,  ii,  745, 
1858.  Tiyaoga.— Hawley  (1755),  ibid.,  vii,  49. 1856. 
Tiyaogo.— JoTinson  (1756),  ibid.,  149.  Tiyoga.— 
Conf.  (ca.  1765)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hud- 
son Rm  225, 1872.  Tohiooon. — Lewis  Evans'  map, 
1749.  Tohioon.— Mapof  1768inN.  Y.  Doc. Coi. Hist., 
VIII,  1867.  Tohikon.— Homann  Heirs  map,  1756. 
Toikon.— Esnauts  and  Rapilly  map,  1777.  Triiao- 
ga.— Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
Vll,  47,  1866.  Trkaoga— Hawley  (1765),  ibid.,  47. 
Tyaoga.— Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1756) ,  ibid.,  110.  Tyo- 
ga.— Beatty  (1779)  quoted  by  Conover,  Kan.  and 
Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 

Tionontati  (Hhere  the  mountain 
stands.* — Hewitt).  A  tribe  formerly  liv- 
ing in  the  mountains  s.  of  Nottawasaga 
bay,  in  Grey  and  Simcoe  cos.,  Ont. 
They  were  first  visited  in  1616  by  the 
French,  who  called  them  the  Nation  du 
Petun,  or  Tobacco  Nation,  from  their  hav- 
ing large  fields  of  tobacco.  In  1640  the 
Jesuits  established  a  mission  among  them. 
The  tribe  then  had  2  clans,  the  Deer 
and  the  Wolf,  and  9  villages.  On  the  de- 
struction of  the  Huron  tribes  by  the  Iro- 
quois, in  1648-49,  many  of  the  fugitives 
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took  refuge  with  the  Tionontati.  This 
drew  down  upon  the  latter  the  anger  of 
the  Iroquois,  who  sent  a  strong  force 
against  tnem  in  Dec.  1649.  Etanta,  one 
of  their  principal  villages,  was  surprised 
during  the  absence  of  the  warriors,  the 
houses  burned,  and  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, together  with  the  missionary,  mas- 
sacred. The  Tionontati,  with  the  HuroniL 
who  had  joined  them,  now  abandoned 
their  country  and  fled  to  the  region  b.  w. 
of  L.  Superior.  In  1658  there  were  about 
600  of  the  tribe  at  the  Potawatomi  mis- 
sion of  St  Michel,  near  Green  bav,  Wis. 
Soon  afterward  they  were  with  the  Hurons 
at  Shaugawaumikong  (La  Pointe),  and 
about  1670  the  two  tribes  were  together 
at  Mackinaw,  at  the  entrance  to  L.  Mich- 
igan. The  Tionontati  soon  became 
blepded  with  the  Hurons,  and  the  united 
toibes  were  henceforth  known  under  the 
modernized  name  of  Wyandot.  As  late, 
however,  as  1721  the  Tionontati,  then 
living  with  tiie  Hurons  near  Detroit, 
preserved  their  name  and  hereditary 
chieftaincies.  They  were  frequently  dee- 
iniated  as  Tionontati  Hurons  and  have 
also  been  confounded  with  the  Amikwa. 
Their  villages,  so  far  as  their  names  are 
known,  were  Ehouae  (St  Pierre  et  St 
Paul),  Ekarenniondi(StMatthieu),  Etarita 
(St  Jean),  St  Andre,  St  Barthelemy,  St 
Jacques,  St  Jacques  et  St  Philippe,  St 
Simon  et  St  Jude,  St  Thomas,  (j.  m.  ) 
OhMiundAdies.— Lindesay  (1751)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist., VI, 706, 1855.  Ohenondadees.— Johnson (1747), 
ibld.,369.  OhenuiMUdy.-Joliuson  (1756),ibid.,vii, 
93.  1856.  Ohenundies.— Stoddart  (1758),  ibid.,  vi, 
780,  1855.  0honondede7t.^Johnson  (1747),  ibid., 
887.  DenoBdadiM.— <)ale.  Upper  Miss.,  164,  1867. 
Seonondftde.— Schuyler  (1702)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IV,  979, 1854.  DeonondadlM.— Colden  (1727), 
Five  Nat.,  86,  1747.  DienoBdadM.~BeUomont 
(1701 )  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  884, 1854.  Dinon- 
dadies.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt.  1, 13, 1761.  Dinon- 
dodies.— Williams,  Vermont,  1, 282, 1809.  Dionnon- 
dadeet.— Uvingston  (1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IV,  571. 1854.  Sionondade.— Schuyler  (1687),  ibid., 
ni,  478, 1853.  Dionondadiaa.— Schoolcraft, Travels, 
58,1821.  DionondadoM.— Livingston  (1691)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist., Ill,  781, 1853.  Dionondagea.~Canada 
Governor  ( 1695),  ibid.,  iv,  120, 1854.  Dionondea.— 
Schuyler  (1702), ibid., 979.  Dionoudadie.— McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  79, 1854  (misprint). 
Donondades.— Canada  Govemor(1695)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IV,  122, 18M.  EtioimonUtea.^Je8.  Rel. 
1670,  6,  1858.  Etionnontatehronnona.— Ibid.,  86. 
gena  duPetun.— Champlain  (1616).  CEuvres,  iv.  67, 
1870.  Iimondadeie.— Hansen  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hi.st. .  IV,  806, 1854.  lonontady-Hagaa.— Weiser 
(1748)  in  Rupp,  West  Pa.,  app..  15,  1846  (made 
synonymous  with  Wyandot  (q.  v. ),  but  apparently 
another  form  of  Tionontati).  Jenondades.— Bello- 
mont  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  <!k)l.  Hist,  iv,  768, 1854. 
Jenondathete.— Romer,  ibid.,  799.  Jenundadeea.— 
Johnson  (1756),  ibid.,  vii,  86,  1866.  Jonontady- 
nago.— Post  (175S)  in  Proud,  Pa.,  li,  app.,  113, 1798 
(made  synonymous  with  Wyandot,  butapparently 
another  form  of  Tionontati).  Khionontateh- 
ronon.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  85.  1858.  Khionontaterrho- 
nona.-^e8.  Rel.  1635,  33, 1858.  Nation  de  Petun.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1632,  14,  1868.  nation  do  petum.— 
Champlain  (1616),  (Euvres,  v,  1st  pt.,  ^4,  1870. 
Vation  of  Tobaooo.— Parkman.  Pioneers,  384, 1883. 
Perun.— Shea,  Pefialosa,  83,  1H82  (misprint). 
Perdu.— Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa,  43,  1882. 
Petuneux.— 8a«ard  (16-32),  Hist.  Can.,  iv,  Huron 
Diet,  1866.     ((aicunontateronona.— Sagard  (1636), 


Can..  II.  294, 1866  (misprint).  Qniamltats.— Coxe, 
Carolana,  map.  1741  (misprint).  Qniannontatero- 
nona.~Sagard  (1636),  Can.,  ii,  325, 1866.  auiennoa- 
tat^ronona.— Sa^rd  (1632),  Hist.  Can.,  iv,  Huron 
Diet,  1866  (according  to  Hewitt,  Quieunontati 
signifies  'where  the  mountain  stands,'  while 
Tionontati  signifies  'there  the  mountain  stands'). 
Shawondadiea.— Colden  (1727),  Five  Nat,  app..  190, 
1747.  Tannontates.— Lamberville  (1686)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc. Col.  Hist, in,489, 1853.  Theononteienmona.— 
LAhontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  94, 1708.  Thionontatoro- 
nona.— Du  Chesneau  (1681)  in  Margry,  Dte.,  if, 
267, 1877.  Tiononadiaa.— Albany  Conference  ( 1726) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  v,  794,  1855.  Tienoa- 
daideaga.— Albany  Conference  (]723),  ibid.,  93. 
TinonUt^— La  Barre  (1688),  ibid.,  ix,  202,  1856. 
TiohontatM.— Du  Chesneau  (1681).  ibid.,  164  (mia- 
print).  Tionnontantea  Hurona.— Neill  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.Coll . , V,  401 .  1885.  Tionnontatehroanona.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1654,  9,  1858.  Tionnontates.— Frontenac 
(1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  178, 1855.  Tioa- 
nontati.— Memoir  of  1706,  ibid.,  802.  Tionnontha- 
tai.— La  Potherie,  in,  143, 1758.  Tionaotant^.  -Jes. 
Rel.  1672, 85, 1858.  Tionondade.— Li vlngston  ( 1687) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  III,  448,  1858.  Tioaon- 
taliea.~Domenech,  Deserts.  l,  444,  1860.  Tionon- 
tati—Du  Chesneau  (1681)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
IX.  164, 1855.  Tobaooo  Indiana.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv.  203,  1854.  Tronontaa.— Alcedo,  Die. 
Geog.,  II.  630, 1787  (possibly  identical).  Taomon- 
tates.— Heriot,  Travels.  192, 1818  (misprint).  T. 
Bon-non-U-tax.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  li,  174,  1829. 
Tuinondadeoka.— Ibid.  Tninontatek. — ^Parkman, 
Jesuits,  xliii,  note,  1888.  Tyo-non-te-te'-ka'.— 
Hewitt,  Onondaga  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Onondaxa 
name).  Toonondadya.— Document  of  1747  in  N.Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  VI,  891, 1855. 

Tiopane.  A  tribe,  apparently  distinct 
from  the  Copane,  whom  the  name  eug- 

O  living  in  the  18th  century  between 
ntonio,  Texas,  and  the  coast,  a  habi- 
tat close  to  that  of  the  Copane.  In  1733 
they  were  mentioned  as  one  of  the  tribes 
that  sheltered  theEspf  ritu  Santo  deZufiiga 
mission  from  the  Apache  (Gov.  Almazan 
in  Autos  sobre  Providencias,  Archivo 
Gen. ).  In  1737  they  were  referred  to  as 
the  tribe  that  lived  below  the  crossing  of 
Guadalupe  r.,  probably  that  between  San 
Antonio  and  Espfritu  Santo  de  Ziifiiga 
(Complaints  of  Neophytes,  in  Archivo 
Gen.,  Misiones,  xxi).  Some  of  them 
were  taken  to  the  San  Antonio  missions, 
and  in  1737  they,  with  the  Pastia,  fled,  and 
Gov.  Sandoval  was  unable  to  recover  them 
(ibid.).  (h.  E.B.) 

Sayupanea.— Almazan,  Autos  sobre  Pioyidencias, 
1733,  MS. 

Tiopinet.  ACoahuiltecan  tribe  of  Texas, 
identical  with  the  Chay opines  of  (jarcfa's 
Manual  (1760).  It  seems  that  Tiopines 
was  the  earlier  form  of  the  name,  because 
in  1754  a  missionary  at  San  Antonio 
asserted  that  the  Tiopines  *  *  are  now  called 
Chayopines'*  (Arch.  Col.  Santa  Cruz  de 
Quer^taro,  K,  leg.  4,  no.  15,  MS. ).  They 
may  be  identical  with  the  Tiopanes  (q.  v. ) 
or  Say  u panes.  The  Tiopines  were  one  of 
the  "four  large  nations"  which  deserted 
the  San  Jos6  mission  at  San  Antonio  early 
in  its  career  (Petition  of  Fray  Santa  Ana, 
1750,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii, 
140,  MS. ).  Later  they  became  one  of  the 
leading  tribes  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  mis- 
sion. In  1737  they  were  there  with  the 
Tilojii,  Orejon,  Yenado,  and  -  other  tribee 
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clearly  Coahuiltecan.  In  1738, 120  runa- 
ways of  the  tribe  were  recovered  from  the 
forest  (Lamar  Papers,  no.  37,  MS.).  In 
1768  they  were  mentioned  as  being  on  Rio 
Frio,  but  in  1780  the  governor  of  Texas 
said  their  home  was  near  the  coast,  e.  of 
the  Nueces  (Cabello,  Rep.  on  Coast  Tribes, 
1780,  MS.).  As  late  as  1780  they  were 
still  living  at  San  Juan  Capistrano mission 
(ibid.).  (H.E.B.) 

Ohapopinet.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  17, 1863. 
GhayopinM.— Garcia,  Manual,  title,  1760.  8aio- 
pinra.— Lamar  Papers,  no.  S7. 10, 1738,  MS.  Sayo- 
pina.— Morfl.  Mem.  Hist.  Tex..  MS.,  bk.  ii,  «i.  1782. 
Bayopinra.  — Doc. of  1750  in  Mem . de  Nueva  Espafia, 
xzviii.  140,  MS.  Zaoopines.— Lamar  Papers,  no. 
37, 1,  MS.  (miscopy  for  Zaioplnes?). 

Tiosahrondion  (early  Huron  form,  Te- 
'ochanontian  (1653),  probably  cognate 
with  Mohawk  Tlwmrrofl^nio^^  *  There 
where  many  (beaver)  dams  are*:  from 
initial  prefix  <i-,  the  transdirective  sign, 
'there',  *  thither';  ?o-,  the  compound 
prefix  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  sin- 
gular number,  zoic  gender,  '  it-it ' ;  -  sar-, 
the  nominal  stem  of  osa^rA^  or  oUce^rd*  (a 
dialectic  variant)  signifying  *a  (beaver) 
dam';  -rofly  the  verb-.stem,  *(to)  place 
athwart,'  and  the  adverbial  suffix,  -nion\ 
'many  times',  *many  places').  The 
present  Iroquoian  name  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
There  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that  the 
name  did  not  originally  belong  to  this 
spot.  The  Huron  term,  cited  above,  was 
first  used  in  the  Journal  des  J^suites 
for  1653  (Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaites  ed., 
xxxviii,  181,  1899)  in  conjunction  with 
the  place  name  Skenchide^  *  place  of  the 
foxes,'  which  was  there  represented  to 
be  '*  toward  Tedchanonliariy'^  that  is  to 
say,  "toward  the  place  of  the  beaver- 
dams,"  meaning,  evidently  vaguely,  in 
the  beaver-hunting  country.  Inland  on 
both  sides  of  the  strait  connecting  L. 
Huron  with  I-..  Erie  there  were  noted 
beaver  grounds,  and  their  importance 
was  BO  great  in  the  17th  century  that 
Lahontan  marked  the  chief  places  on  his 
map;  there  were  also  well-known  beaver 
grounds  lying  between  the  Maumee  and 
Wabash  rs.  In  1701  the  Five  Nations 
gave  a  deed  of  trust  to  the  English  King 
of  their  **  beaver-hunting  ground"  (called 
Canagariarchio,  i.  e.  uana^garia'-Ko^- 
tceriiOf  *it  beaver  is  fine'),  a  part  of 
which  land  **runn8  till  it  butts  upon  the 
Twichtwichs  [Miami],"  comprising  the 
"country  where  the  bevers,^  the  deers, 
elks,  and  such  beasts  keep  and  the  place 
called  Tieugsachrondie,  alias  Fort  de  Tret 
orWawyaehtenok"  (N.  Y.  Doc.Col.  Hist, 
IV,  908,  1854).  At  an  early  period  the 
French  realized  the  great  importance  of 
this  strait,  for  it  was  the  key  to  the  three 
upper  lakes  and  all  their  dependencies, 
and  gave  ready  access  to  the  Mississippi 
by  way  of  Maumee  r.  and  a  portage  of 
only  9  m.  into  the  Wabash.  So  in  1686 
Denonville  (realizing  that  if  this  pass  was 


held  by  the  French,  the  English  would 
be  barred  from  the  Mississippi  and  the 
great  N.  W.,  but  if  seized  and  held  by 
the  British,  the  Canadian  fur-trade  would 
be  ruined )  ordere<l  Grevsolon  Du  Luth  to 
build  a  small  picket  fort,  giving  it  the 
name  Gratiot,  which  he  occupi^  for  a 
short  time.  In  1688  the  Five  Nations 
complained  to  Gov.  Dongan,  of  New 
York,  asking  him  to  demolish  the  fort 
built  two  years  previously.  Later  Cadil- 
lac proposed  to  establish  there  a  perma- 
nent settlement  and  military  post.  In 
this  proposal  he  met  with  strong  opposi- 
tion by  those  whose  interests  would  be 
affected,  and  also  by  the  Jesuits;  finally, 
however,  convincing  the  proper  authori- 
ties of  the  feasibility  of  his  plan  and  of 
the  immense  interests  which  it  would 
conserve  and  protect,  he  began,  on  July 
24,  1701,  the  picket  Fort  Pontchartrain, 
which  was  about  60  yds  square  and  situ- 
ated about  120  ft  from  the  river. 

In  the  same  year  the  Five  Nations 
complained  that  the  Hnrons  had  come  to 
dwell  at  Tiosahrondion  and  that  they  had 
thereby  disturbed  their  beaver  and  elk 
bunting;  they  asserted  that  they  had 
owned  these  hunting  grounds  for  60  (ap- 
proximately 45)  years,  and  that  although 
the  governors  of  New  York  and  Canada 
had  both  admitted  that  these  lands  be- 
longed to  them,  a  fort  had  been  built 
there  by  the  French.  To  these  remon- 
strances the  French  governor  replied  that 
the  fort  had  been  built  for  their  sole  ben- 
efit, for  supplying  them  with  powder  and 
lead  and  other  things  needed  in  their 
hunting,  and  to  prevent  war  between 
them  and  the  Ottawa.  Atthesame  time 
the  Hurons  complained  that  the  Mis- 
sisauga  (Waganhaes)  had  taken  their 
beaver-hunting  grounds  and  desired  the 
French  governor  to  remove  the  Missisauga 
to  their  own  hunting  lands.  In  1700  they 
declared  that  this  was  "the  only  place  of 
beaver  hunting."  In  1702,  24  "Farr 
Indians,"  probably  Miami  and  Wyandot, 
informed  tne  Five  Nations  that  they  had 
come  to  dwell  at  Tiosahrondion,  "at  one 
end  of  your  house."  The  French  had 
previously  ordered  their  Indian  allies  to 
make  peace  with  the  Five  Nations.  As 
early  as  1727  many  small  tribes  and  parts 
of  tribes,  as  the  Wyandot,  Miami,  Foxes, 
Sauk,  Ottawa,  Missisauga  and  Pota- 
watomi,  had  their  villages  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tiosahrondion.  Ten  years  later  130 
Shawnee  warriors  asked'  permission  of 
.  the  Governor  of  New  York  and  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  go  to  dwell  at  Tiosahron- 
dion, l)ecause  the  Seneca  and  the  Cayuga 
had  sold  their  lands  on  the  Susquehanna 
from  under  their  feet.  . 

Hennepin  (New  Discovery,  1697)  saj^s 
that  L.  Erie  was  called  by  the  Ircfquois 
Erigi  Tejocharontiong,  whicn signifies  "At 
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the  place  of  the  Erie  people,  there  where 
many  (beaver)  dams  are.  '  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 
Erige  Tejooharontions.— Hennepin,  Nouvelle 
D4couyerte,49,1697.  Tahsagroadie.— Golden (1727), 
Hist.  Five  Nations,  22,  1747.  Tahaahgrondie.— 
Doii|[?liM,  SiimmiiTj',  i,  180,  1755.  TB'o^Ehmoii- 
tiM .— J OM.  Rot .  <■  1  e,=>a ) ,  Til wai  tt*  ctj .,  3:  x  ,x  v  1 1  M  gj . 
1S99.  Teiifli«agliK>iitey.— LtindoD  lioc«  U75I)  in 
N.  Y,  Iioi%  Col-  HiMt,,  \i,  81*9,  imy.  TitMgmchroTt^ 
6ic.^Umdonl}wAl7Ql)Jhid.J\\90S, \!^n.  Tirekia- 
rondia.— LfjtKlf.in  Doo.  (1688K  ibid.,  532,  Tjeufbia- 
ffhftraidie.  —London  lion .  ( 1 70  h  J I  j  S  »L ,  909 ,  1q  0  uy- 
■afbropd*.— IbW.  Tjjwhsaelironiiy  —  Ibid.,  ewj, 
Tjuehaafchrflndle.'-l^Lidoii  iJ.ir.  n7f>*2),  Jb  1(1.,  979. 
Togh*Mhrondlo,  —  LotiilMii  Dm-.  { HT0 1 J  bid . ,  V,  mi, 
1  .S55.  Td nM^roende .  -  I  bid, ,  a  1 3 .  TrDQ^a^roEnde,— ' 
Iaj  111  1  o  R  r  1  r  jr .  ( 1 7l'(> } .  i  bid.  Tuob*agbjondie, — I  bid . , 
\l,  105,  IKV>.  Tuflkii^rjuidif.-Ibld.,  la^..  Tuigh- 
■agbrondj.— London  Doc.  (1701),  ibid  ,  n%  81*1, 
18i3 1 .  Tutmoh  mndie .  —1/  *  1 1  do  1 1  Bw .  ( 1 7'J:ti  j .  1  b  i "  i  ,  v , 
7*jy,  1>iV,,  rmbiaghreiidiB.— Ibid..  Vi,  107.  1k'». 
Tiiaaa^h  ron  die . — I  bid . ,  09.  T7Hahu.rondia .  —  Loti- 
do n  I  Si  1- ' .  r  1 1>^^) .  1  bid . .  1 1 1 ,  536. 1  Hr<^'i .  Wa  w ^ agh Ua- 
hook.— London  Dw,  (IT^l).  ibid.,  Vi,  ^^'.^^  l^  ■'■. 

Tiou.  A  people  on  lower  Mississippi 
and  Yazoo  rs.,  mentioned  only  during 
the  earlier  periods  of  French  colonization 
in  Louisiana.  Tradition  states  that  they 
were  once  very  numerous,  but  that  hav- 
ing been  vanquished  by  the  Chickasaw, 
they  fled  from  their  ancient  seats,  ap- 
parently on  the  upper  Yazoo  r.,  to  the 
Natchez,  who  protected  them  and  allowed 
them  to  form  a  distinct  village.  It  is  re- 
corded in  Margry  (Di^'C,  iv,  429,  1880) 
that  the  Bayogoula  having  prior  to  Mar. 
1700  killed  in  a  conflict  all  the  Mu^lasha 
within  their  reach,  called  in  families  of 
the  Acolapissa  and  Tiou  to  occupy  their 
deserted  fields  and  lodges.  In  1731, 
shortly  after  the  Natchez  uprising,  they 
are  said  to  have  been  cut  off  entirely  by 
the  Quapaw,  and  although  this  is  doubt- 
ful, they  are  not  heard  of  again.  Du 
Pratz  informs  us  that  they  pos^sessed  the 
r  sound  in  their  language.  If  this  is 
true  their  language  was  not  Muskhogean 
proper,  Natchez,  or  Siouan,  but  formed 
one  group  with  Tunica,  Koroa,  Yazoo, 
and  perhaps  Grigra.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 
-^           '  •     -^ h.  Hist.  Coll.  r 


Little  Tionx.— Dumont  in  French, 


La., 


V,  69, 1853.  Sioux.^Jefferys,  Fr.  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  i, 
145,1761  (misprint).  Teoux.— McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  11 1,  81,  1854.  Theoux.— Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  129, 1816.  Thioux.^Jefferys,  op. 
cit.,  162.  Thoucoue.— Iberville  (1699)  In  Margry, 
D6c.,  IV,  179,  1880.  Thvtia.— Ibid.  Tiaoux.— 
Romans,  Florida,  i,  101,  1775.  Tihioo.  —  Coxe, 
Carolana,  map,  1741.  Tion.— La  Salle  (ca.  1680) 
in  Margry,  D^c,  11,  198,  1877.  Tioux.— Dumont, 
La.,  I,  186,  1753.  Toaux.— Baudrv  des  Lozi^res, 
Voy.  Louislane,  245, 1802  (misspelled  forTeaux). 

Tipi  (from  the  Siouan  root  ti  Ho  dwell', 
pi  'used  for').  The  ordinary  conical 
skin  dwelling  of  the  Plains  tribes  and  of 
some  of  those  living  farther  to  the  n.  w. 
The  tipi  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
wigwam,  wikiup,  hogan,  and  other  types 
of  residence  structures  in  use  in  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

The  tipi  consisted  of  a  circular  frame- 
work of  poles  brought  together  near  the 
top  and  covered  with  dressed  buffalo 
skms  sewn  to  form  a  single  piece,  which 
was  kept  in  place  by  means  of  wooden 


Eins  and  ground  pegs.  It  commonly 
ad  about  20  poles,  averaging  25  ft  in 
length,  each  pole  being  hewn  from  a 
stout  sapling,  usually  cedar,  trimmed 
down  to  the  heart  wood.  The  poles 
were  set  firmly  in  the  ground  so  as 
to  make  a  circle  of  about  15  ft  in 
diameter,  and  were  held  together  above 
by  means  of  a  hide  rope  wound  around 
the  whole  bunch  about  4  ft  from  the 
upper  ends,  leaving  these  ends  pro- 
jecting above  the  tipi  covering.  There 
were  3  main  poles,  or  with  some  tribes  4, 
upon  which  the  weight  of  the  others 
rested.     The  cover  consisted  of  from  15 


Trpi  DiAcr-AM  (kiowa  standabd):  <*  Cover  (avemgelS  to 
20  buffalo  hides),  b  Poles  (average  20,  besides 
2  outside  poles),  c  Two  outside  j)oles,  or  flap 
poles,  d  Flaps  (for  diverting  draft  and  smoke). 
e  "  Ears"  or  pocketsat  lopof  flaps  for  inserting 
ends  of  ouuide  poles.  /Pins  for  pinning  to- 
gether the  two  sides  of  tipi  cover  (average  8, 
1.  e.,  2  below  door  and  6  above),  g  Pegs  for 
holding  edge  of  tipi  cover  to  ground  (average 
20).  h  Door,  usually  a  skin  kept  stretched  by 
means  of  a  transverse  stick,  or  by  a  hoop  frame. 
Inside,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  is  the  fire-pit. 
There  are  names  for  special  poles,  for  orna- 
ments and  other  attachments,  etc. 

to  18  dressed  buffalo  skins  cut  and  fitted 
in  such  a  way  that,  when  sewn  together 
with  sinew  thread,  they  formed  a  single 
lar^e  sheet  of  nearly  semicircular  shape. 
This  was  lifted  into  place  a^inst  the 
framework  by  means  of  a  special  pole  at 
the  back  of  the  structure,  after  which 
the  two  ends  were  brought  around  to  the 
front  and  there  fastened  by  means  of  8 
or  10  small  wooden  pins  running  upward 
from  the  doorwav  nearly  to  the  crossing 
of  the  poles,  the  lower  border  was 
kept  in  place  by  means  of  pegs  driven 
into  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  about  2 
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ft  apart  around  the  circle.  The  doorway 
faced  the  e.,  the  usual  door  being  a 
piece  of  dressed  skin  stretched  over  a 
rectangular  or  elliptical  frame,  frequently 
decorated  with  porcupine  ouills  or  other 
ornaments.  The  dressed  skin  of  a  pan- 
ther, coyote,  or  buffalo  calf,  with  the 
hairy  side  outwanl,  was  sometimes  used. 
The  fire-pit  was  directly  in  the  center, 
and  the  smoke  escaped  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  top,  at  the  crossing  of  the  poles. 
By  means  of  movable  skin  flaps  on  each 
side  of  the  smoke  hole,  the  course  of  the 
smoke  could  be  reflated  as  the  wind 
shifted,  the  flaps  bemg  kept  in  place  by 
2  poles  on  the  outside  of  the  tipi.  There 
were  commonly  3  beds  or  seats,  one  at 
each  side  and  one  at  the  back  of  the  tipi, 
each  consisting  of  alone  platform  covered 
with  a  sort  of  mat  of  light  willow  rods, 
over  which  were  thrown  buffalo  robes  or 
blankets.  The  head  end  of  the  mat 
usually  hung  from  a  tripod  in  hammock 
fashion.  Decorated  curtains  above  the 
beds  kept  off  the  drops  of  water  which 
came  through  the  smoke  hole  in  rainy 
weather.  The  ground  was  the  floor,  the 
part  nearest  the  beds  being  sometimes 
cut  off  from  the  open  space  oy  means  of 
a  circular  border  of  interwoven  twigs. 
In  warm  weather  the  lower  part  of  the 
tipi  cover  was  raised  to  allow  the  breeze 
to  pass  through.  In  cold  weather  the 
open  space  around  the  bottom  was 
chinked  with  grass.  The  tipi  was  re- 
newed every  one  or  two  years,  its  com- 
pletion being  the  occaf*ion  of  a  dedicatory 
ceremony,  and  tho>*e  of  prominent  fami- 
lies decorated  with  heraldic  paintings 
and  other  ornaments.  On  account  of  its 
exact  adaptability  to  the  nec-essities  of 
prairie  life,  the  tipi  was  taken  by  Gen. 
Sibley  as  the  model  for  the  tent  which 
bears  his  name.  Owing  to  the  smaller 
number  of  ponies  available  for  dragjpng 
the  poles,  the  tipis  of  the  northern  tribes 
were  usually  fewer  in  proportion  and 
larger  in  size  than  among  the  southern 
tribes.  According  to  Grinnell,  the  Black- 
feet  in  ancient  times  had  a  sort  of  large 
triple  tipi,  with  3  fireplaces.  See  Habi- 
talionSf  Skin  and  Skin-dressing.     ( J.  m.  ) 

Tipitiwitohet  A  former  popular  name 
for  Dionsea  muscipula,  the  Venus* s  fly- 
trap, or  hog-eye,  a  North  Carolina  plant, 
now  nearly  extinct,  noted  for  the  extraor- 
dinary irritability  of  its  leaves,  which, 
when  touche<i  by  an  insect,  collapse 
with  a  sudden  spring  and  imprison  the 
intruder.  The  word  is  from  Renape 
(Virginia  Algonquian)  tlUpiwllshik,  *they 
( leaves )  which  wind  around  ( or  in- 
volve)*, (w.  R.  o.) 

Tipoties.  A  hostile  tribe,  probably  Mo- 
quelumnan,  living  n.  and  e.  of  San  Joa- 
ijuin  r.,  among  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  on  the  headwaters  of  Tuolumne, 


Merced,  and  Mariposa  rs.,  Cal. — Barbour 
et  al.  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  61,  1853. 

Tipoti.  Mentioned  by  OHate  in  159S 
(Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  102,  1871)  as  a  pueblo 
of  New  Mexico,  in  connection  with  others, 
apparently  belonging  to  Keresan  Indians. 

Tipoy.  An  unidentified  village  visited 
by  La  Salle  in  1686  on  his  first  journey 
from  Ft  St  Louis,  on  Matagorda  bay, 
Texas,  to  search  overland  for  the  Missis- 
sippi. An  Indian  from  the  tribe  guided 
him  to  the  friendly  Anami,  whom  he 
reached  the  following  day.  See  Cavelier 
de  la  Salle  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  40,  1861. 

Tippecanoe  (properly  KUapkwdniink  or 
KUapkwdnHnka,  'Duffalo-fish  place,*  the 
Miami  name  for  the  stream  at  that  point, 
from  kitdpkwany  *  buffalo-fish.*  The  cor- 
responding Potawatomi  form,  according  to 
McCoy,  is  Ke'l&p^'€-kdn.  TrumbuH's  in- 
terpretation of  'at  the  great  clearing*  is 
probably  based  on  a  misconception  of  the 
Delaware  form,  which  seems  to  contain 
the  prefix  kehii,  'great.*— J.  P.  Dunn). 
A  noted  village  site  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Wabash,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Tippe- 
canoe r.,  in  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind.  It  was 
originally  occupied  by  the  Miami,  the 
earliest  known  occupants  of  the  region, 
and  later  by  the  Shawnee,  who  were  in 
possession  when  it  was  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Americans  under  Wilkin- 
son in  1791,  at  which  time  it  contained 
120  houses.  It  was  soon  after  rebuilt  and 
occupied  by  the  Potawatomi,  and  finally 
on  their  invitation  became  in  1808  the 
headquartersof  Tecumseh  and  his  brother, 
the  Prophet,  with  their  followers,  whence 
the  name  Prophetstown.  Their  attitude 
becoming  threatening.  Gen.  William 
Henry  Harrison  marched  with  900  troops 
against  the  town,  which  was  defended  by 
about  the  same  number  of  warriors  re- 
cruited from  all  the  neighboring  tribes. 
When  near  the  town,  at  daybreak  of 
Nov.  7,  1811,  his  army  was  attacked  by 
the  Indians,  under  command  of  the 
Prophet,  Tecumseh  himself  being  then 
absent  in  the  S.  The  desperate  engage- 
ment that  followed,  known  in  history  as 
the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe,  resulted  in  the 
complete  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the 
Indians,  with  a  loss  on  each  side  of  from 
50  to  60  killed  and  a  very  large  proportion 
of  wounded.  The  site  was  reoccupied  for 
a  short  time  a  few  years  later.  From  this 
victory  Harrison  was  properly  and  affec- 
tionately styled  **01d  Tippecanoe,**  and 
in  his  presidential  campaign  in  1848  a 
song  with  the  refrain  ot  **  Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler  too**  became  the  rallying  cry  of 
his  supporters.  Consult  Mooney,  Gnost 
Dance,  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. .  1896.  (j.  m.  ) 
Kathtippeoamunk.— Brown,  West.  Gaz.,  72,  1817. 
Ketapekon.— Dunn,  True  Indian  Stories,  807, 1908 
("  Ketapekon  town,  or  place  ":  given  as  meaning 
of  Tippecanoe).    K8-tip'-e-kdn-aftnff.— Ibid,  (full 
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name).  Kethepecannank.— Rupp,  W.  Penn.,  264, 
1846.  Kethtipeoanunk.— Scott  (1791)  in  Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  AfT.,  i,  131,  1H32.  Kethtioioonuiiek.— 
Scott,  ibid.,  133.  FeiiuH)uah-a-wa.— Hough,  map 
In  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.  1882,  1883  (misprint  of 
Prophet's  name).  Prophet's  Town.— Heald  ( 1812) 
in  Am.  State  Papeni.Ind.  AfT..  t.  806. 1832.  Qnitepoo- 
mnala— Uamtramck  (ca.  1790).  ibid.,  87.  Quito- 
piooanae.— Oamelin  (1790),  ibid..  93.  Tippaoaaoe.— 
Scbermerbom  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 2d s., 
II.  6,  1814.  Tippecanoe.— Wilkinson  (1791)  in  Am. 
State  Paper?,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  135, 1832. 

Tippecanoe.  A  Miami  village  which 
preceded  that  of  the  Shawnee  on  the 
same  site. 

Atihipi-Oatony.— Iberville  {ca.  1703)  In  Margrry. 
Dec.,  iv.  597.  1880.  Ortithipicatony.— Iberville  as 
quoted  in  Minn.  Hist. Soc. Coll.,  1,841,1872. 

Tiptinah.  A  name  of  ^' the  wild  prairie 
tarnip,  used  as  food  bv  the  northwestern 
Indians"  (Bartlett,  Diet,  of  American- 
isms, 707, 1877 ) .  This  plant  is  also  known 
as  the  Dakota  turnip,  and  tipsinah  is 
derived  from  tlpH^fhiay  its  name  in  the 
Sioux  language.  (a.  f.  cJ 

Tiptistaca.    A  village,  presumably  Oos- 
tanoan,   formerly   connected    with    San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  Cal. 
Tipisastac.— Engelhard t,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 
Tipsistaoa,— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  23,  1860. 

Tirana.  A  Delaware  tribe  or  band  for- 
merly living  on  the  n.  shore  of  Delaware 
bay,  about  Cape  May  or  Cumberland 
CO.*,  N.  J. 

Tiasoons.— Evelin  (1648)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn., 
1,114,1797.    Tiraas.— Ibid. 

Tiflatttmne.    A  former  Chastacosta  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  bank  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
Ti-sat  ;dnn8.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
234,  1890. 

TisecliQ.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Choinimni,  at  the  confluence  of  King's 
r.  and  Mill  cr.,  s.  central  California. 
Tii-e'-ohu.— l»owcr8  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  370, 
1877.  Tisheoh.— A.  L.  Kroeber.  inPn,  1907  ( Yokuts 
dialectic  form).    Tishechu.— Ibid,  (another  form^. 

Tisepan  ( < w=  *  cottonwood ' ) .  A  Chiri- 
cahua  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency, 
Ariz.  They  may  be  identical  with  the 
Tizseseinaye  and  correlated  to  the  Titses- 
senave  of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros. 
Dosapon.— White,  MS.  Hist.  Apaches.  B.  A.  E.,  1875. 
Bapon.— Gfttschet.  ZwoUSpmchen.eS,  1876.  Ti»<- 
p£n.--ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  197,  1885.  To»e- 
p6n.— Gatschet,  Yuma-Spr.,  ix,  371,  1877  (trans, 
'make  bread'). 

Tishim.  The  tribal  name  given  for  the 
mother  of  a  child  baptized  at  San  Antonio 
de  Valero  mission,  Texas,  in  1753.  The 
only  clue  to  the  affiliation  of  her  tribe  is 
that  she  was  married  to  a  Yojuan,  whose 
tribe  was  Tonka  wan  (Valero  Baptisms, 
1753,  partida,  874,  MS.).         (h.  e.  b.) 

Tishrawa.     Given  as  a  Karok  village 
just  below  the  junction  of  Salmon  and 
Klamath  rs.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  in  1851. 
Tiih-rawa.— Glbbs   (1851)    in    Schoolcraft,    Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  150. 1853. 

Tishuni  ( Ti^-shum) .  A  small  settlement 
of  the  Maidu  on  the  right  bank  of  Feather 
r.,  Cal.,  between  the  Bear  and  the  Yuba. 
Teeshunu.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xil,  420, 1874. 
Ti'-«hum.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  282, 
1877. 

Tisqnantniii.     See  SquarUo. 


Tistontaraetonga.  An  unidentified  tribe 
destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  a  few  years 
before  1680.— La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margr>', 
D^.,  II,  237,  1878. 

Tiswin.     See  Fermentation. 

Titami.    See  Taiemy. 

titicut  {Keh-teih4uk-quty  'on  the  great 
river.'— Eliot).  Avillage  of  Christian  In- 
dians in  Middleborough  town,  Plymouth 
CO.,  Mass.,  near  the  present  Titicut,  proba- 
bly subject  to  the  Massachuset  In  1698 
the   inhabitants    numbered    40    adults. 

C.)i  ...■;..,'■  J c k ,  ]  m h  .  M-. . : ■,  Jn,  1  ^ i>.  Ootuk- 

tikut—li^uirne  ^  ]n7l>  in  ihi-  Mi-T  S^k%  I  t>lL,  lit 
H.,  Mas,  isoti.  Kehtehtieut  —  HiL^i  '^s.n  nnd  tunlonh 
i  1  i'^'M  I ,  i  bid, ,  JE ,  KM .  1 !««?.  Kekf  tii  cnit, — W  ri  t^r  o  f 
InIM,  ibUU  ^d  &.,  vll,  143,  min.  XetchiquuL— tlot' 
Urn  (167i).  ibfd.t  Isl  fl.,  1*  2CHI.  lN»t.  Keteiimuut,'— 
Biii'lcii.s,  tbid..  Ill,  160, 17&4.  Eetebteoutt  — Cottt^ri 
(lti7MUiUd,jili!i.,  vjri,246,lS6».  KftttiVui— Writer 
of  IK18,  ibid.,  2d  s.,  vn.  US,  ISIfl,  T»ti»nt,— Win  ■ 
XUmp  {16^},  iliiil.,  4th  8.;yt,  M4,  l^SJL  feictit& 
quid^HL-f  ntd  t>f  1M4,  Ibid,;  2d  R,,  ¥ii,  137,  IKIg, 
Tetehquet.^Dmkf?.  Bk.  Inda^,  biL  S,  m IM^    Tm- 

cut    MiLv.-,  nisi,  Bin\  Coll,  2d «..  tv, mi, mmttiMt 

rherj.  TlhtMutt,— KlSot  \h\mK  ibid.,  »d  ».,  iv» 
Hl.lS:M.  Titacutt.— VVin^li  ni  i  IRlTl.  ibM.,4thflL,  VJ. 
16,1, 1  ^i3.  Tit*cute,  — *  %  KblinKton  { IfttO  ^  Ibid^,  8  J«s. 
TitiMtt— Hificklt^v  (IGUj^),  md.,  \\  183,  IS&I. 
Titieut.-BiukuH,  jbid.,lM  b..  hi.  3fiO,  17*L 

Titiyn.  \  vi ]!«':!*'.  |ir*»irfin;ittO»ly  i^t^^im- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Titlas.  An  Indian  "province,"  r.  of 
Quivira,  which  the  abbess  Marfade  Jesus, 
of  Agreda,  Spain,  claimed  to  have  miracu- 
lously visited  in  the  17th  century. 
Tidam.— Z6rate-Salmer6n  {ca.  1629),  Relaci6n.  In 
Land  of  Sunshine,  187, 1900  (apparently  identical ). 
Tulas.-  Vetancurt  (1692)  in  Teatro  Hex.,  in,  908, 
1S71  (evidently  identical). 

Titlogat.  An  Ahtena  village,  not  iden- 
tified, probablv  of  the  KoTtt^han  divi- 
sion.— Wrangell  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  32,  1877. 

Titsetsinaye  ('little  cottonwood  jun- 
gle*). A  clan  or  band  of  the  Pinal  Cojro- 
teros,  correlated  with  the  clan  of  like 
name  among  the  White  Mountain  Apa- 
che of  Arizona  (Bourke  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  112,  1890).     See  Tisepan. 

Titshotina.  A  Kahane  tribe  inhabiting 
the  country  between  the  Cassiar  mts.  and 
Liard  and  Dease  rs.,  Brit.  Col.  In  1887 
they  numbered  70  persons. 
Ach^-tinneh.— Dall,  Alaska,  106, 1870  (=*  people 
living  out  of  the  wind ').  Ti-tsho-ti-na.~DawsoD 
in  Rep.  Geol.  Sury.  Can.  1888,  200b,  1889. 

Titskanwatichatak  ('real  Tonka wa' )• 
A  Tonkawa  clan. 

Titskan  wa'titoh  a'tak.— Oatschet.  Tonkawa  >IS. 
Tocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Titukilsk.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  on 
the  E.  shore  of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska,  con- 
taining 57  persons  in  1880. — Petroff  in 
10th  (%nsus,  Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Titymagg.  A  name  used  by  the  first 
English  settlers  in  the  Hudson  bay  coun- 
try for  the  whitefish  {Caregonus  albuB). 
Ellis  (Voy.  to  Hudson's  Bay,  185,  1748) 
says  it  was  called  by  the  French  white- 
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fish,  bat  by  the  Indians  and  English 
tUymagg.  This  word  is  evidently  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Chippewa  aUkameg,  in 
Cree  aiikkamek^  *  caribou  fish/  from  alVky 
*deer,'  *  caribou,'  and  amek^  'fish.'  In 
Rep.  U.  S.  Fish  Com.,  1894,  aUihawhmea  is 
given  as  a  name  of  the  Labrador  whitensh 
( C  Labrad.)f  another  species.  (  a.  p.  c. ) 

Tiubta.  A  village  of  the  Kalendaruk 
division  of  the  Costanoan  famil>[,  for- 
merly connected  with  San  Carlos  mission, 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

Tiun  (Ti^Au),  A  Haida  town  of  the 
Dostlan-lnagai  family,  formerly  on  the 
w.  coast  of  Graham  id.,  s.  of  Port  Lewis, 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  In  the 
Skid^ate  dialect  this  is  Tli'^An,  which 
is  said  to  mean  'Slaughter  village.*  It 
is  probably  the  settlement  referral  to  in 
John  Work's  list  (1846}  as  *Too,"  with  10 
houses  and  196  inhabitants.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  places  occurring  in  his  list  to 
be  abandoned.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Ti'An.—S wanton.  Cont.  Haida,  280,  281,  1906. 
Tlan  Dnige.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
sec.  II,  124,  1805.  T!i'^Aii.—S wanton,  op.  dt. 
Too.— Work  (1846)  in  Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A,app., 
4,1869  (probably  Identical). 

Tivefocayo.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo(  Hist. 
Gren.  Indies,  iii,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visited  by  Ayllon. 
The  word  owes  its  origin  to  a  false  divi- 
sion of  two  succeeding  names  which 
should  read  "Anicative  [or  rather  Anica- 
tiya] ,  Cocayo. * '  The  first  is  unidentified ; 
the  second  undoubtedly  refers  to  the 
Coosa  of  South  Carolina. 

Tiyochesli  ('dungs  in  the  lodge').     A 
modern  Oglala  Sioux  band. 
TiyodetU.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £..  221. 1897.    TiyotoeftU.— Ibid. 

Tiyoehesli.  A  band  of  the  Brul6  Teton 
Sioux. 

Tiyodoili.— Doreey  (after  Cleveland)  in  16th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £..  219. 1897.    TiyotoesU.— Ibid. 

Tiyopaothaxmunpa  ('smokes  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  lodge').  A  band  of  the  Sans 
Arcs  Sioux. 

Tiyopa-oiannogpa.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
219. 1897.    Tiyopa-otoaonuopa.— Ibid. 

Tisaptan  ( '  five  lodges ' )  •  A  Sisseton 
Sioux  band. 

Ti-xapta»>.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  217. 1897. 
Ti-saptaQ.— Ibid.  Tixaptagna.— S.  R.  Riggs,  letter 
to  Doreey,  1882. 

Tizaptan.  ASihasapaSioux  band;  |>er- 
haps  the  same  as  Glaglahesha. — Swift, 
letter  to  J.  O.  Dorsey,  1884. 

Tiihn.  A  Quapaw  gens,  now  extinct. 
Ti'ju.— Doreey  in  15th  Rep.lB.  A.  E..  280, 1897. 

Tisonaio.  A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo 
in  Durango,  Mexico,  which,  accoraing  to 
Orozcoy  Berra,  was  occupied  by  people 
of  the  Salineros  and  Cabezas  tribes  until 
they  participated  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
Toboso,  when  they  were  exterminated 
and  the  pueblo  repeopled  with  Opata 
from  Ures  (q.  v.),  in  Sdnora. 
8.  Jm6  del  Tizonaio.— Orozeo  y  Berra.  Geog.,  818, 
1864.  Tixonaio.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hi8t.Mex.. 
4th  8.,lii,  310, 1867. 


TineMinaye  ( 'little  cotton  wood  jungle* ) . 
An  Apache  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  and 
Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881;  corresponding 
to  the  Titsessinaye  and  the  Destcnetinaye 
among  the  Pinal  Coyotero. 
Ohix-ohea-ohe-nay.—White,  Apache  names  of  Ind. 
Tribes,  MS.,  B.A.E.  (trans,  'rocky  country  and 
woody  country').  Tit-sassinayo.—Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m.  112. 1890. 

Tkeiktskune  ( Jb^e^ix'tskune) .  A  Bella- 
coola  village  on  the  n.  side  of  Bellacoola 
r..  Brit.  Cm.,  near  its  mouth.  It  was  one 
of  the  eight  villages  called  Nuhalk. 
HutHi'iHtSWnS.— Boas  In  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  8. 1891.  Tx'S'ix'tskQne.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  n,  49, 1900. 

Tkhakiyn.    A  Yaquina  village  on  the 
N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg.,  on  a  small 
stream  e.  of  Newport. 
TVaa'-ki-yu.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
229.1890. 

Tkhlnnkhastanne.  A  band  of  the  Mi- 
shikhwutmetunne,  who  dwelt  on  Upper 
Coquille  r.,  Oreg.,  next  to  the  Kusan  and 
below  Coquille  City. 

Tqldn-qas' ifi]iii<'.--Dorsey  in  Jour.   Am.   Folk- 
lore, III,  282, 1890. 

Tkimeye.     A  Ruitsh  village  at  Win- 
chester bay,  near  Umpqua  r.,  Or«?. 
Tki'-mi-ye'.^Dorsey  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
231, 1890. 

Tktakai  (Tk'takai,  *  vine-maple').  A 
Squawmish  village  on  the  right  bank  of 
Squawmisht  r.,  Brit  Col. — Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S..  474,  1900. 

Tkulmashaaiik.    A  Yaquina  village  on 
the  8.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
T'kAl-ma'-ca-aok'.—Dorsey  in  Jour.   Am.    Folk- 
lore. Ill,  229, 1890. 

Tkwakwamith.  AformerSalish  division 
on  Puyallup  r.  and  Vashon  id.,  Wash.; 
pop.  about  50  in  1853. 
TKawkwamiah.— Oibbs  in  Ck>nt.  N.  A.  Etbnol..  i. 
178, 1877.  T'kwakwamiah.— tlibbs  quoted  by  Dall 
In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  241,  1877.  T'^ua-qua- 
miah.— Glbbfl  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  435, 1855. 

Tkwuratnm.  Given  as  an  Okinagan 
band  at  the  mouth  of  Okinakane  r.yWash. 
rKwuratom.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  412, 
1855. 

Tlaalnif  (^'oa^luts).  One  of  the  five 
original  septs  of  the  Lekwiltok,  living  on 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia  between 
Bute  and  Loughborough  inlets.  After 
the  great  war  between  the  Kwakiutl  and 
the  Salish  they  were  so  reduced  in  num- 
bers that  they  joined  the  Kueha  as  an- 
other gens,  (j.  R.  8.) 
A-wa-oo.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 
II,  65,  1887.  Olallu-i-is.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A., 
app.,  1859.  LaalnSs.— Boas  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  1895,  832,  1897.  Xla£liiSs.~Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mltteil.,  pt.  5, 131, 1887. 

TIachtana  ('weavers  of  grass  mats'). 
A  Knaiakhotana  clan  of  Cook  inlet, 
Alaska. — Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  i, 
406,  1851.     , 

Tlaiq  (TTaiq).  A  Wikeno  village  on 
Rivers  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitteil.,  pt  6,  130,  1887. 

Tlakatlala  {LorqaLola),  A  Chinookan 
tribe  formerly  livinj?  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Columbia  r.  in  Cowlitz  co.,  Wash.,  about 
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3  m.  above  Oak  Point — Boas,  Kathlamet 
Texts,  6, 1901. 

TltkktLumoot  (JTak'aumyoi),  A  division 
of  the  people  of  Nuskelst,  a  Bellacoola 
town.— Boas  in  7th  Itep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  3,  1891. 

Tlaklnit  (IW:flu'dy  their  own  name,  of 
unknown  meaninji:) .  A  Chinookan  tribe 
formerly  occupying  the  n.  side  of  Colum- 
bia r.  in  Klickitat  CO.,  Wash.,  from  about 
6  m.  above  The  Dalles  down  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  White  Salmon  r.  They  ad- 
joined Shahaptian  tribes  on  the  e.  and  n., 
while  the  Chilluckitteauaw,  known  also 
as  White  Salmon  Indians,  were  their 
neighbors  in  the  w.  Their  farthest  point 
B.  was  a  small  island  bearing  a  name 
meaning  ^Atatahlia's  roasting  place,'  in 
allusion  to  a  mythical  incident;  proceed- 
ing westward  their  villages  were:  Waya- 
gwa;  Wakemap;  Wishram  (properly 
called  Nixldidix*),  about  5  m.  above  The 
Dalles;  Shikeldaptikh,  about  }  m.  below; 
Shabanshksh,  a  mile  below  Wishram; 
Skukskhat;  Wasnaniks;  Niukhtash,  at 
Big  Eddy;  Hliluseltshlikh;  Grawishila, 
a  fishing  station;  Chalaitgelit;  Kwala- 
sints,  opposite  The  Dalles;  Gawilapchk, 
a  winter  village;  Nayakkhachikh,  an- 
other winter  village;  Tsapkhadidlit,  a 
wintering  place;  Shkonana,  opposite 
Crate's  Fomt;  ShkM:ech;  Hlaaakhat, 
about  10  m.  below  The  Dalles;  Shgwa- 
liksh,  about  2  m.  below  (perhaps  a  Kli- 
kitat  village);  Waginkhak,  \  m.  below. 

In  1806  Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  their 
number  at  1,000.  They  participated  in 
the  Yakima  treaty  of  1855,  but  most  of 
them  have  never  gone  on  the  Yakima 
reservation,  although  they  are  nomi- 
nally under  its  jurisdiction.  They  are 
tribally,  but  not  linguistically,  distinct 
from  the  Wasco  (g.  v.).  The  tribe  be- 
came notorious  for  the  trouble  they  caused 
the  early  traders  and  settlers  in  making 
theportageattheirprincipal  village,  Wish- 
ram. Their  present  number  is  about  150, 
some  of  whom  live  regularly  in  their  fish- 
ing village  of  Wishram  on  the  Columbia. 
About  half  this  number  are  mixed 
bloods.  See  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  Pub. 
Am.  Ethnol.Soc.,ii,  1909,     (l.  f.   e.  s.) 


Eoheboolt.— Robertson,  Oreffon.  129,  1846  (mis- 
quoted from  Lewis  and  Clark).  E-ohee-lnte.— 
Clark  (1806)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iii, 


188,  1906.  E-ohe-loot.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.. 
II,  142,  1814.  E-che-loto.— Clark  (1805)  in  Orig. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iii,  164.  1905.  Ehelutei.— 
Lewis  (1806).  ibid.,  iv,  73,  1905.  Eloot.— Lewis 
and  Clark  Exped.,  ii.  217,  1814.  E  lute.— Clark 
(1806)  in  Ong.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  240, 
1906.  Eskel-rnte.~Clark (1806) . ibid., vi,  115. 1905. 
Eskeloot.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  870,  1822. 
HeUwiU.— Ibid..  869.  Helwit.— Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  740. 1896.  Ha'? lult.— Sapk  in  Pub. 
Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  x,  1909  (own  name).  Hiha- 
loitlh.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  569,  1846. 
Hishrams.— Alyord  (1853)  In  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  653,  1855.  Ouiohram.— Hunt  in  Nouv. 
Ann.  Voy..  x,  81. 1821.  TohelouiU.— Stuart,  ibid., 
XII.  26.  1821.  Tohilouit.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  740,  1896.  Tchilouita.— Stuart  in  Nouv. 
Ann.  Voy.,  x,  112, 1821.    Telhoemit— Schoolcraft 


Ind.  Tribes,  vi.  702.  1857.  TUhallurit.— Lane  in 
Ind.  AiT.  Rep.,  162. 1850.  Tilhiellewit.— Lane  (1849) 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  62,  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  174, 1860. 
Tilhilooit. — Tolmie  and  Dawson,  CTomp.  Vocab., 
121, 1884.  TUhualwiU.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
VI,  689, 1857.  Tilhulhwlt.— Ibid.,  1,521, 1853.  TUq- 
luit.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  "40, 1896  (own 
name).  Wesh-ham.— Noble  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  37,  84th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  109, 1857.  Wi'exam.— 
Sapir  in  Pub.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii.  x,  1909 (proper 
form).  WUhham.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon.  176. 
1844.  WUhram.— Ibid..  38.  Wiahrans.— Alvord 
(1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  76,  34th  Cong..  3d  sess.. 
12.  1857.  Wiswuns.— Shaw  (1866)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  37,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  115,  1857.  Wiss- 
whamt.— Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  186. 1855.  W&sh 
qflmipflm.— Mooney  in  14lh  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  740' 
1896  (Tenino  name). 

Tlakom  (  Tla^qom).  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  Anvil  id.,  in  Howe 
sd.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit 
A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Tlakstak  {La^qsCax).  A  former  Chi- 
nookan village  on  the  s.  side  of  Colum- 
bia r..  Wash.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
people  who  afterward  settled  Wakanasisi, 
q.  V.  (p.  B.) 

Tlalegak  (La''^j<7<7Jt,  *eddy*).  A  former 
Chinook  (Wahkiakum)  town  near  Pillar 
Rock,  Columbia  r.,  Oreg.  (f-  b.  ) 

Pillar  Rook.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  436, 1866. 

Tlanak  (LAiiAxk),  A  Tlingit  town  in 
the  Sitka  country,  Alaska.        ( J.  r.  s.  ) 

Tlanntiyi  {Tlamm^yl,  *  leech  place*). 
An  important  Cherokee  settlement  at  the 
junction  of  Hiwassee  and  Valley  rs.,  the 
prei^ent  site  of  Murphy,  in  Cherokee  co. , 
N.  C.  (j.  M.) 

OlonnuM.— Bartram,  Travels,  871,  1792.  Klau. 
•una.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  535,  1900, 
ftuanuM.— Bartram.  op.  clt.  (perhaps  synony. 
mous.  although  in  the  same  list  as  the  above). 
Quonoaahee.— Mooney,  op.  cit  (quoted).  Tlanul 
•i'yt. — Mooney,  op.  cit.  (correct Cherokee  form). 

Tlasooptel.  According  to  the  royal 
c^dula  of  Apr.  16,  1748  ( Archivo  Gen.de 
M^x.,  R.  (Jod.,  Lxvni,  MS.),  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  three  missions 
on  San  Xavier  (San  Gabriel)  r..  Texas, 
this  was  one  of  the  tribes  which  previ- 
ously asked  for  a  mission  there.  They 
have  not  betn  identified  and  probably 
are  known  in  history  by  some  other 
name.  In  discussing  the  cMula  referred 
to,  a  contemporary  who  evidently  had 
lived  in  Texas  wrote:  "TheLacopseles, 
which  later  are  called  Tlacopseles,  brides 
being  very  strange  (estraflo)  to  me,  are 
likewise  unknown  to  the  Asinay  or  Texa 
language,  for  it  is  well  known  that  their 
ali)nabet  does  not  contain  /,  which  occurs 
twice  in  each  name.'*  He  concludes, 
therefore,  that  the  name  must  have  been 
reported  in  the  Yadocxa  (Deadoee,  which 
was  that  of  the  Bidai  and  Arkokisa)  lan- 
guage (MS.,  m.  1748,  in  the  archives  of 
the  College  of  Guadalupe  de  Zacatecaa, 
Mexico).  (h.  k.  b.) 


LaoopMlet.~Boni]Ia,  Breve  Comp.  (1772).  trans,  by 
West  In  Tex.  Hist.  Quar  .  viii,  46, 1904  Tlaaeop- 
Ml.-Morfl.  Mem  Hist.  Tex.,  blc.  ii.  ca.  1782,  MS. 


Tlasennesath  {Tla^sEJiuesath),  A  sept 
of  the  Seshart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  m 
6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 
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Tlashgenemaki.     A  Chinookan    family 
livine  on  the  n.  bank  of  Columbia  r.,  in 
Wahkiakum  co.,  Wash.,  below  Skamo- 
kawa. 
Li'ogEnEmaxix.— Boas,  Kathlaraet  Texts. 6, 1901. 

Tlastlemauk  {TlaMlEm^im/,  'Saltwater 
creek*).  A  Squawmish  village  community 
in  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  475,  1900. 

Tlastshini  ( *  red  fiat ' ) .  A  Navaho  clan. 
Tlftstidni.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
108.  1890.  Tlaitdni.— Matthews,  Navaho  Ijeg- 
e.nds,  80,  1897 

Tlatek.  A  Chnaguiiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  N.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  85 
m.  above  Andreafski. 

TUtek. —Baker.  Geog.  Diet  Alaska,  1902.  TUte- 
kamat.— Post-route  map,  1903.  Tlatekamnte.-- - 
Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12,42d  CJong.,  1st  sess., 
26, 1871  (referring  to  the  inhabitant**) 

Tlathenkotin  { '  people  of  the  river  that 
trails  through  the  grass*).  A  division  of 
the  Tsilkotin  living  in  Tlothenka  village 
on  Chilkotin  r.,  near  Frailer  r.,  Brit. 
Col.  Pop.  190  in  1892,  besides  35  in  the 
independent  village  of  Stella. 
T'|&-tnen-Koh'-tiii.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst., 

IV.  23, 1893. 

Tlatlasikoala  (La^LaM(joalaf  'those  on 
the  ocean*).  A.Kwakiutl  tribe  which 
formerly  lived  at  the  n.  k.  end  of  Van- 
couver id.,  but  later  moved  to  Hape  id. 
Its  gentes,  according  to  Boas,  are  Gvi^- 
yilkam,  Lalauilela,  and  Gyeksem.  I'his 
tribe  and  the  Nakomgilisala  are  known  to 
the  whites  collectively  as  the  Nawiti  (u. 
v.).  Within  recent  yearq  they  have  al- 
ways lived  together.  In  1906  their  com- 
bined population  was  69.  (.i.r.s.) 
Klatolteaquilla.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  X^'Lasi- 
qoala.— Boas  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 329, 1897. 
La'LasiqwaU.— Boasin  Mem.  Am.  Mns.  Nat.  Hi.st, 

V,  pt  II,  350,  1905.  TlatlMhekwillo  — Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  118b,  1884.  Tlatia-She- 
quilla.— Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethuol.  Soc.  Loud., 
1, 233, 1848.  Tlatlaaikoala.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N. 
W.  Tribes  Can.,  53. 1890.  Tlitlaaiqoala.— Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mittcil.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887.  Tlt-tli-si- 
kwila.— Daw.son  in  Trans.  Hoy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 
II,  &5,  1887.      T«at«Miuita.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872. 

Tlatlelamin  {LaLEWmhi,  'the  support- 
ers*). Agensof  theNiinki8h,aKwakiutl 
tribe.— Boas  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
331, 1897. 

Tlatskanai.  An  Athapascan  tribe  that 
formerly  owned  the  prairies  bordering 
Chehalis  r..  Wash.,  at  the  mouth  of  Skook- 
umcliuck  r.,  but,  on  the  failure  of  game, 
left  the  country,  cros.sed  the  Columbia, 
and  occupied  themountains  on  Clatskanie 
r.,  Columbia  co.,  Oreg.  (Gibba  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  171,  1877).  "This  tribe 
was,  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  in  Oregon,  so  warlike 
and  fomiidable  that  the  company's  men 
dared  not  pass  their  po.s^ession^  along  the 
river  in  less  numbers  than  60  armed  men, 
and  then  often  at  considerable  loss  of  life 
and  always  at  great  hazard.  The  Indians 
were  in  the  habit  of  exacting  tribute  from 
all  the  neighboring  tribes  who  passed  in 
the  river,  and  disputed  the  right  of  any 


persons  to  pass  them  except  upon  these 
conditions"  (Dart  in  Ex.  Doc.  39,  32d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  6,  1852).  In  1851  the 
tribe  was  reduced  to  3  men  and  5  women, 
and  since  then  has  become  extinct. 
A'laUkn^i.— Oatachet,  Kalapuya  MS,.  B.  A.  E., 
12.  Athlavtni.— Ibid.  (Kalapuya  name).  Clacks- 
star.— Lewis  (1806)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  IV,  213.  1905.  OUck-star.— I^wis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  II,  226,  1814.  Claokster.— Clark  (1806)  in 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  217.  1905.  Clak- 
star.  -Am.  I^ioneer,  l,  408,  1842.  Claskanio.— Lee 
and  Frost,  Oregon,  99,  1844.  Olass-oan-esre-alL— 
Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  198,  1855.  Clataoamin.— 
Schooolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  686, 1857.  Clat-sa- 
oanin.— Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.,  161,  1850.  Olatsaoonin.— 
Schoolcraft,  Iiid.  Tribes,  Vi.  701, 1857.  ClaUtoni.— 
Wyman  in  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv,  84,  1854. 
Glaztar.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  212,  1814. 
Olax-ter. -Clark  (1805)  in  Orig.  Jonr.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  III,  295,  19a5.  Olookstar— Morse,  Rep.  to 
Sec.  War,  871,  1822.  KUtsoanai.— Thwaites  in 
Orig.  Jour.  I^ewis  and  Clark,  iv,  218, 1905.  Klats- 
kanai.— Gibbs  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol., I,  241,  1877.  Elatskania.— Pres.  Me«s.,  Ex. 
Doc.  39,  32d  Cong.,  l.'^t  sess.,  2,  1852.  Elats-ka- 
nuise.— Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.  1857, 854, 1858.  Klatotonls.— 
Townsend,  Nar.,  175. 1839.  Tlasoani.— Gallatin  In 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  lii,  401,  1863.  Tlas- 
kanai.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  539,1878. 
Tlatsoanai.— Thwaites  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark.  IV.  218.  1905.  Tlatskanai. -Hale,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.,  204, 1816.    Tlatskanie— Ibid.,  198. 

Tlanitsis  ( Lou^itsU,  *  angry  people  * ).  A 
Kwakiutl  tribe  on  Cracroft  id.,  Brit.  Col., 
but  which  formerly  lived  on  Hardy  bay. 
Their  gentes,  according  to  Boas,  are  Sisin- 
tlae,  Nunemasekalis,  Tletlket,  and  Gyi- 
gyilkam.  In  1885  their  town  was  Kalo- 
kwis,  on  the  w.  end  of  Turnour  id.  Pop. 
67  in  1901,  102  in  1908. 
Claw-et-sus.— Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859. 
Clowetoos.— Brii.  Col.  map,  1872.  Clow  et  sus.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  488,  \9^.  Kea-wit- 
sis.— f^an.  Ind.  Aflf.,  362, 1895.  Klah-wit-sis.— Ibid., 
143,  1879.  KU- wit-sis.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soe.  Can.,  sec.  ii.  65. 1887.  Kla-wi-Uush.— Tolmie 
and  Dawson.  Vocabs.  Brit.  CoI.,118r,  1884.  Klowit- 
shis.— Ibid.  ^.au'iUXs— Boas  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  1895,  330, 1897.  Tlau'itsis.— Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  M.  1890.  TlauiUis.— Boas  in 
Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc  .  229,  1887  (misprint). 

Tlayacma. — A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Cal. — 
Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  ii,  506,  1886. 

Tldnldjitamai  {Ld^'ldjl  tdmcV-i,  *  Moun- 
tain-woman's children* ).  A  sulxii vision 
of  the  Djiguaahl-lanas,  a  great  Haida 
family  of  the  Eagle  clan.  It  has  long 
been  extinct. — Swan  ton,  Cont.  Haida, 
273,  1905. 

Tleatlnm  {Tle^atlum).  A  Squawmish 
village  comnmnity  on  Burrard  inlet, 
Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A. 
S.,475,  1900. 

Tleffonkhotana.  A  division  of  the  Kai- 
yuhkhotana  living  on  Tlegon  r.,  Alaska, 
consisting  of  the  villages  fnnoka,  Tlego- 
shitno,  and  Talitui. 

Thljegonchotana.— Zagoskin.  Reise.  324, 1849     Tle- 
gon Khotana.— Petroff.  Alaska.  37, 1884. 

Tlegoshitno.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village 
on  Shageluk  r.,  Alaska. 
Tligogitno.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv  Ann.  Voy.,  5th 
8..  XXI,  map,  1850.  Tlegoshitno.— Petroflf,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  37,  1H84.  Tlegoshitno.— Zagoskin,  Descr. 
Russ.  Poss.  Am.,  mnp,  1842. 

Tlegnlak  (* buoys.' — Boas).     A  former 
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Chinookan  villaee  2  m.  below  Rainier,  on 
the  a.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  Orej?. 
L^Oaq.— Boas.  Kathlamet  Texts,  182, 1901. 

Tlekem  (Le^q^Ein).  A  gens  of  the 
Walas  Kwakiutl,  a  sept  of  the  true 
Kwakiutl.— Boas  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus. 
1895,  330,  1897. 

Tlelding.  A  former  Athapascan  village 
on  Trinity  r.,  just  below  the  mouth  of 
South  fork,  Cal.  Its  inhabitants  spoke 
the  language  of  the  Hupa,  from  whom 
they  differed  in  no  respect  except  slightly 
in  religion  and  in  their  political  rela- 
tions. Just  above  this  village,  which  is 
now  deserted,  are  the  pits  of  many  houses 
marking  the  site  of  a  settlement  which 
the  natives  believe  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  Kihunai  before  the  coming  of 
Indians.  The  largest  pit  is  pointed  out 
as  the  location  of  Yimantuwingyai's 
house  when  he  was  chief  of  the  immortal 
Kihunai  at  Tlelding.  The  Southfork 
Indians,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
came  into  violent  conflict  with  military 
forces  in  the  fifties  and  were  removed  to 
Hupa  valley  at  the  establishment  of  the 
reservation.  The  few  surviving  families 
now  live  near  their  old  home.  (p.  e.  g.  ) 
A-hel-tah.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
139,  1863.  Kailtas.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo,,  ix, 
162. 1872.  Kel'-U.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
HI,  89, 1877.  KhleP-U.— Ibid.  Leldin.— Goddard. 
Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,  7, 1903.  Ta-hail-la.— 
McKee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess., 
194,  1853.  Ta-hail-ta.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacra- 
mento, 282, 1856. 

Tlenedi.    The    principal    social  group 
among  the  Auk  tribe  of  Alaska.     It  be- 
longs to  the  Raven  phratry. 
Llene'di.—SwanUm,  field  notes,   B    A.  E.,  1904. 
Uenedi.— Krause,  Tllnkit  Ind.,  116, 1885. 

Tlesko.  A  Tleskotin  village  on  Chilco- 
tin  r.  near  its  junction  with  Fraser  r., 
Brit  Col. — Morice.in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  sec.  ii,  109,  map,  1892. 

Tleskotin  ( *  people  of  the  Splint  river ' ) . 
A  division  of  the  Tsilkotin  living  in  the 
village  of  Tlesko  (q.  v. ) ;  pop.  75  in  1892. 
Ti9B-Koh'-tin.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D<Jn4s,  23, 
1893. 

Tletlket  {te^Lqcty  *  having  a  great 
name ' ).  A  gens  of  the  Walas  Kwatiutl 
and  another  of  the  Tlauitsis. 

l^'Lqet.— Bo»Lsin  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  330, 
1897.  Le'Lqete.— Ibid.  Tleqeti.— Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5, 131, 1887. 

Tlgnnghnng  (tgA^fixAfu  *face  of  the 
ground'  [?]).  AHaidatownoftheDjigua- 
ahl-lanas  family,  formerly  on  the  n.  side 
of  Lvell  id..  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.— S wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  278,  1905. 

Tlhingiis  (LfxniASf  *flat  slope').  ^  A 
Haida  town  of  the  Ka^ials-kegawai  family, 
formerly  on  Louise  id.,  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col. — 8 wanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
279,  1905. 

Tlialil.     A  former  Koyukukhotana  vil- 
lage on  Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska;  it  contained 
27  people  and  3  houses  in  1844. 
Tlialil-kakat.—2:agoskin  quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  37, 1884. 


Tliktlaketin  {UaLa^qEttn  j'terry,'  *  cross- 
ing place') .  A  Ntlakyapamuk  Village  on 
the  E.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  3  m.  below  CHsco, 
Brit.  Col.;  so  named  because  the  Indians 
were  accustomed  to  cross  the  river  in  their 
canoes  here.—Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat  Hist.,  II,  169,  1900. 

Tlikutath  {TVVkulaih),  A  sept  of  the 
Opitchesaht,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Tlinffit  ( inngVtj  '  people ' ) .  The  usual 
name  lor  those  peoples  constituting  the 
Koluschan  linguistic  family.  They  in- 
habit the  islands  and  coast  of  n.  w.  Amer- 
ica from  about  lat.  54°  40^  to  60°,  or  from 
the  moutli  of  Portland  canal  on  the  s.  (ex- 
cept the  E.  and  s.  part  of  Prince  of  Wales 
id.,  occupied  by  the  Kaigani,  or  Alaskan 
Haida)  to  Chilkat  on  Controller  bay, 
their  last  permanent  settlement,  just  be- 
yond which  they  meet  the  Eskimo  as 
well  as  the  Ahtena,  an  Athapascan  tribe. 

Anthropometric  investigations  seem  to 
indicate  that,  from  a  physical  point  of 
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view,  the Tlingit  (Koluschan), Tsimshian 
(Chimmesyan),and  Haida  (Skittagetan) 
should  be  grouped  together,  and  by  the 
similarity  of  their  social  organization  and 
languages  the  Haida  and  the  Tlingit  are 
associated  still  more  closely. 

Tlingit  tradition  points  to  the  Tsimshian 
coast  as  their  original  home.  In  1741 
Chirikoff  and  Bering  reached  the  Tlingit 
coast,  and  during  the  next  half  century 
Russian,  Spanish,  English,  French,  and 
American  explorers  and  traders  were  fre- 
quent visitors.  In  1799  a  fort  was  built 
near  where  Sitka  now  stands,  but  in  1802 
the  Sitka  Indians  rose,  killed  part  of  the 
inmates,  and  drove  away  the  remainder. 
In  1804  Baranoff  attacked  the  natives  in 
their  fort,  finally  driving  them  out,  and 
then  established  a  post  there  which  grew 
into  Sitka,  the  capital  of  Russian  America. 
Russian  rule,  especially  under  Baranoff, 
was  of  the  harshest  character  (see  Rus- 
sian influence)^  and  there  was  constant 
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trouble  between  the  warlike  Tlingit  and 
their  masters.  In  1867  the  tribes  were 
transferred,  with  Alaska,  to  the  jarisdic- 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

The  Indians  of  this  groap  looked  to  the 
seafortheir  main  livelihood,  and  depended 
on  land  hunting  to  a  less  extent,  though 
for  natural  reasons  more  than  did  the 
Haida.  Shellfish  and  various  roots  also 
constituted  not  a  small  part  of  their 
diet  Seals,  otters,  and  porpoises  were 
important  objects  of  pursuit  The  Tagish 
of  liCwis  r.,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
Tlingit,  live  like  the  Athapascan  tribes, 
which  they  resemble  in  all  respects  ex- 
cept lan^age.  The  Tlingit  display  much 
mechanical  skill,  especially  in  canoe- 
building,  carving,  the  working  of  stone 
and  copper,  blanket  and  basket  making, 
etc.  The  practice  of  slavery,  so  com- 
mon on  the  N.  VV.  coast,  was  much  in 
vogue  among  them,  and  formerly  they 
m£uie  distant  expeditions  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  slaves. 

Though  dialectic  differences  exist  in 
the  Tlingit  language,  they  are  compara- 
tively slight,  and  the  active  intercourse 
maintained  by  the  several  divisions  under 
the  incentive  of  trade  has  doubtless  been 
instrumental  to  some  extent  in  produc- 
ing the  marked  homogeneity  in  charac- 
ter and  customs  that  everywhere  prevail. 
At  the  same  time  the  speech  of  Yakutat 
diverges  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
towns  farther  s.,  and  between  the  north- 
em  and  the  southern  towns  in  the  remain- 
•  ing  territory  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
variation. 

According  to  Veniaminoff  these  Indians 
in  1835  numbered  about  5,850.  In  1839 
an  enumeration  of  the  Tlingit  and  Kai- 
gani  was  made  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  James  Douglas  and  showed,  exclusive 
of  the  Yakutat,  Sitka,  and  Tagish,  5,455 
Tlingit  A  census  compiled  in  1861 
by  Lieut.  Wehrman,  of  the  Russian 
navy,  gave  8,597  Tlingit,  including  828 
slaves.  The  figures  given  by  Petroff  ( 1 0th 
Census,  Alaska,  31-32,  1884)  are  6,763, 
and  those  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  ex- 
cluding the  Ugalakmiut,  which  are  im- 
properly counted  with  them,  4,583. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Tlingit  popula- 
tion has  been  declining  steadily  during 
the  last  70  years,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  this  decline  has  ceased. 

Most  of  the  Tlingit  tribes  deserve  to 
be  called  rather  geographical  groups. 
They  are  the  following:  Auk,  Cnilkat, 
Henya,  Huna,  Hutsnuwu,  Kake,  Kuiu, 
Sanyakoan,  SUka,  Stikine,  Sumdum, 
Tagish,  Taku,  Tongas,  and  Yakutat  or 
Hlahayik.  Emmons  adds  two  others, 
the  Gunaho  (see  Gonaho)  and  Guthleuh 
of  Controller  bay.  The  Kajechadi  is  a 
Tlingit  division  that  has  not  been  iden- 
Ufied. 

Socially   they   are   divided,   like  the 


Haida,  into  2  phratries,  Yehl  (Raven), 
and  Goch  (Wolf)  or  Chak  (Eagle),  each 
of  which  (again  like  the  Haida)  is  sub- 
divided into  consanguineal  bands  or 
clans.    These  are: 

Yehl. — Ankakehittan,  Deshuhittan, 
Ganahadi,  Hlukahadi,  Kahlchanedi, 
Kashkekoan,  Kaskakoedi,  Kachadi,  Kat- 
kaayi,  Kiksadi,  Koskedi,  Kuhinedi, 
Kuyedi,  Nushekaayi,  Sakutenedi,  Tahl- 
koedi,  T&kdentan,  Takwanedi,  Tanedi, 
Tenedi,  Tihittan,  Tlenedi,  Thiknahadi. 

Goch  orC%a^.--Chukanedi,  Daktlawedi, 
Hehlqoan,  Hlkoayedi,  Hokedi,  Kagwan- 
tan,  Kakos-hittan,  Katagwadi,  Kayash- 
kidetan,  Kokhittan,  Nanyaayi,  Nastedi, 
Nesadi,  Shunkukedi,  Siknahadi,  Sit- 
koedi,  Takestina,  Tekoedi,  Tlukoedi, 
Tsaguedi,  Tsatenyedi,  Was-hinedi,  Wush- 
ketan,  Yenyedi. 

Outside  of  either  dan, — Nehadi. 

The  Tlingit  towns,  both  occupied  and 
abandoned,  are:  Akvetskoe,  Angun, 
Anchguhlsu,  Chilkat,  Chilkoot,  Chit- 
klin's  V  illage,  Dahet,  Deshu,  Dyea,  Gash, 
Gaudekan,  Gonaho,  Gutheni,  Hlahayik, 
Hlukkukoan,  Hukanuwu,  Kahlchatlan, 
Kake,  Katchanaak,  Katkwaahltu,  Kat- 
iany*s  Village,  Keshkunuwu,  Klawak, 
Klughuggue,  Klukwan,  Kona,  Kuiu,  Ku- 
kanuwu,  Kustahekdaan,  Ledyanoproliv- 
skoe(?),  Nahltushkan,  Shakan,  Sikana- 
sankian,  Sitka,  Skyway,  Sumdum,  Ta- 
kokakaan,  Tlistee,  Tluhashaiyikan,  Tlu- 
shashakian.  Tongas,  Tsantikihin,  Tuxi- 
can,  Yakutat,  and  Yendastake. 

For  the  synonymy  of  the  stock,  see 
Koluschan  Family,  (h.  w.  h.  j.  r.  s.  ) 
Olinfato.— Macfie,  Vancouver  Island,  452,  1865. 
0-tinkit.— Langsdorfl,  Voy.,  ii.  12«,  1814.  G'tin- 
kit.~Ibid.,  116.  Kaljnsohen.— HolmberK,  Ethnog. 
8kizz.,9, 1855  (Russian  or  Aleut,  referringto  their 
labrets).  Kalothet. — Beardslee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
105,  46th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  31,  1880.  Kaloshians.— 
Fast,  Antiq.  of  Alaska,  18,  1869.  KaluBohiant.— 
Langsdorff,  Voy.,  ii,  82, 1814.  Klinget.— Willard, 
Life  In  Alaska.  63,1884.  Koliugi.— Humboldt,  New 
Spain.  II,  394, 1811.  K(4juohet.— Campbell  in  Que- 
bec Lit.  and  Hist.  8oc.  Trans.,  61,  1881.  K^u- 
Mhen.— Holmberg.  Ethnog.  Skizz..  9,  1855.  Kol- 
Jnih. — Campbell  in  Canadian  Naturalist,  2d  s., 
iz,  208,  1881.  KoUothians.— Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  136, 
4l8t  Cong. ,  2d  sess.,  20, 1870.  Koloohra.— Pinart  in 
Revue  d\Anthropologle,  no.  4, 1, 1873.  Koloshi. — 
VeniaminoflP,  Zapiski,  ii,  pt.  in.  28,  1840.  Kol- 
yoihi.— Ibid.  Lllnkit.— f>inart,  Notes  sur  les  Ko- 
loches.  2,  1873.  B-ohinkit.— Langsdorff,  Voy.,  ii, 
128,1814.  S'khinkit.— Ibid.,  116.  Street  natives.— 
Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  11, 1855.  ThUnkften.— 
Ibid.  Tungit— Emmons  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  Ill, 229, 1903.  Tlinkit.— Kraujie,  Tlinkit 
Indianer,  96.  1885.  Tlinkit-antu-kwan.— Venia- 
minoff, Zapiski,  II,  pt.  Ill,  28,  1840  (= 'peo- 
ple in  the  Tlingit  country).  Tshingits.— Fast, 
Antiq .  A  laska,  18. 1869.  Tshinkitani.— Gal  latin  i  n 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc^  ii,  14,1836  (=fcinglt-ft'ni, 
•Tlingit  country^),  wooden-lips.— Jew  itt.  Narra- 
tive, 161, 1815. 

Tliqallt  iTWqaliH).  The  name  of  an 
ancestor  ot  a  Quatsino  gens,  by  which 
the  gens  was  sometimes  known. — Boas 
in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887. 

Tlistee  ( LOslV).  A  former  town  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  Tlingit  territory,  Alaska; 
definite  locality  unknown.       (.i.  r.  s.) 
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Tlitialas  (Tr^^as).  An  ancestor  of  a 
Quatsino  gens,  by  whose  name  the  gens 
itself  was  sometimes  called. — Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887. 

Tliiililani  ( *  many  goats' ).    A  Navaho 
clan,  evidently  of  modem  origin. 
TliziUni.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
104. 1890.    Tlizi^dbi.— Matthews,  Navaho  Leg.,  80, 
1897. 

Tlkaincheen(Lfai7n/ci''n,  *  confluence  [of 
riversV).  A  village  of  the  Lytton  band 
of  NUakyapamuk,  on  the  s.  side  of 
Thompson  r.  at  its  junction  with  the 
Fraser,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  137  in  1901 ;  in 
1908,  evidently  including  other  bands, 
467. 

Kleoh-ah'-meoh.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
248, 1877.  Klick-um-cheen.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  II, 
164,  1901.  Eliokunaoheen.— Ibid.,  1898,  418,  1899. 
i.kamtci'n.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  fiist.,  ii, 
171,  1900.  lytton.— Ibid,  (white  man's  name). 
Ti-ohom-ohin.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1883,  189,  1884 
Tikumoheen.— Ibid.,  1891, 249, 1892.  Tlkamoheen.- 
Ibid.,  301, 1893.  Tl-kam-ihcen.— Dawson  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  Il,  44.  1891.  Tikumoheen.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  18%,  434, 1897.  Tlknxmtci'n.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4,  1899. 

Tlnhashaiyikan  {Lfvxd^ caiyik-an,  'town 
straight  opposite  Mt  Edgecombe*).  A 
former  Tlingit  town  in  the  Sitka  country, 
Alaska.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Tlnknahadi  ( *  king- salmon  people  * ) .  A 
Tlingit  division  living  at  Sitka,  Alaska, 
and  belonging  to  the  Raven  phratry. 
Their  former  home  is  said  to  have  been 
at  the  mouth  of  Alsek  r. 
klfik-naohadi.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  118,  1885. 
Lukn^zi'di.- Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1904. 

Tlnkoedi  {Llvfqloediy  *  white  people'). 
Said  to  be  the  name  of  an  old  Tlingit 
family  belonging  to  the  Wolf  phratry, 
now  almost  extinct.  They  were  named 
from  the  white  color  of  water.  (  j.  r.  s.  ) 

Tlnshashakian  {Uuca^ cakH-ariy  'town 
on  top  of  a  sand  hill* ).  An  old  town  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  w.  entrance  to  Cross  sd., 
Alaska.  It  is  in  the  Huna  country,  but 
is  said  to  have  been  occupied  ancient- 
ly by  many  families  of  the  Wolf  phra- 
try, since  scattered  all  over  the  Alaskan 
coast.  It  is  perhaps  identical  with  Klug- 
huggue.  (j.  R.  8.) 

Tlnskez  (the  name  refers  to  a  carp-like 
fish).  A  Ntshaautin  village  on  a  small 
lake  tributary  to  Blackwater  r.,  Brit. 
Col.  It  is  probablv  the  village  where 
Mackenzie  (Vov.,  299,  1801)  was  hos- 
pitably received  on  his  journey  to  the 
Pacific,  whose  inhabitants  he  found  more 
cleanly,  healthy,  and  agreeable  in  ap- 
pearance than  any  that  he  had  passed. 
Klusklu*.— Fleming  in  Can.  Pac.  R.  R.  Surv..  120, 
1877.  Kuzlakea.— Macfie,  Vancouver  Id.,  428, 1866. 
Tui'kez.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst..  25,  1893. 
fiothflich-Kanner.— Vater,  Mith.,  in.  pt.  3,  421, 
1816.  Blaououd-dennie.— Latham  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  l,  145,  1874.  Bla-u'-ah-kuB- 
tinneh.— Dall.  MS.,  B.  A.  K.  Slouaoous  dinneh. — 
Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  821, 1826.  SloaaousDennie.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc..  ii,  20,  1836. 
Bloaa-cuBs  Dinais— Mackenzie.  Voy.,  284,  1802. 
SlouacusB  Tinneh.— Bancrolt,  Nat.  Races,  i.  145, 
1874.  BlowacuBB.— Ibid.,ili.585.1882.  Blowerouts.— 
Cox, Columbia R., II, 374, 1831.   Blpwerouas-Pinai.— 


Ibid.  Blua-ouM-dinait.— Vater,  Mith.,  ui,  pt.  8, 
421, 1816.    Bluaons-tinneh.— Cox,  op  cit 

To   ('sweet-potato').    Given  by  Gat- 
schet  as  a  Yuchi  clan,  but  probably  no 
such  clan  exists  in  this  tribe. 
To  tahl— Gatschet.  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  viii,  71, 
1885  (<aM=' clan'). 

Toa.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the  Rio 
Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.— Sedelmair  (1744) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and N.  Mex.,  366, 
1889. 

Toaednt  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.— Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Toag.    See  Togv£. 

Toalli.  A  district,  probably  in  s.  w. 
Georgia,  visited  by  DeSoto,  Mar.  23, 1540. 
The  houses  are  described  by  the  Gentle- 
man of  Elvas  (Bourne,  Narr.  of  De  Soto, 

I,  52,  1904)  as  having  been  roofed  with 
cane  after  the  fashion  of  tile;  some  with 
the  sides  of  clay  (plastered?),  ahd  kept 
very  clean. 

Otoa.— Biedma  (1544)  in  French,  Hist  CoU.  La., 

II,  100, 1850.    Toalli.— Gcntl.  of  Elvas.  op.  cit. 
Toanche  (Teandeou'iataf  *one  enters  by 

it' ).  A  Huron  village  situated  at  different 
times  at  several  points  on  and  adjoining 
Thunder  bay,  Ontario,  and  bearing  sev- 
eral names.  It  was  a  port  of  entry  of  the 
Huron  Bear  tribe,  hence  its  name.  Be- 
fore 1635  it  had  been  twice  destroyed  by 
fire.  Through  fear  of  French  revenge 
for  the  killing  of  Brul^  at  this  place,  it 
was  abandoned  in  1633,  and  a  new  village, 
Ihonatiria,  was  established  by  a  part  of 
its  inhabitants,  while  the  remainder  went 
to  Ouenrio.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Otoiiaoha.— Champlain  (1632),  CEuvres.  v,  pt.  i,  249, 
1870.    Saint  Nioolaa.— Sagard  (1626),  Hist.  Can.,  il.  " 
296,  1866.    Teandeoniata.^Jes.  Rel.  1635.  28,  1858. 
Teandeomhata.— Ibid.,    29.     Teandewiata.— Ibid.. 

III,  index,  1858.  Thouenohin.— Memoir  of  1637  in 
Marjory,  D^c.,  i,  4, 1875.  Toanch^.— Jea.  Rel.  1635, 
28,  1858.  Toenohain.— Sairard  (1636),  Can.,  i.  215, 
1866.  Toenchen.— Ibid.,  233.  Touanohain.— Cham- 
plain.  CEuvres,  v.  pt.  i,  249,  note,  1870.  Touen- 
chain.— Sagard.  Hist.  Can.,  ii,  296, 1866. 

ToanimbQttnk.  A  former  Nishinam  vil- 
lage in  the  valley  of  Bear  r.,  which  is  the 
next  stream  n.  of  Sacramejito,  Cal. — 
Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  22,  1874. 

Toapara.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  N.  of 
Oputo,  in  E.  Sonora,  Mexico,  abandoned 
in  the  18th  century  owing  to  the  hostility 
of  the  Apache,  Suma,  and  Jocome. 
Ban  Juan  del  Kio.— Doc.  of  18th  cent,  quoted  by 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  625,  1892. 
Toapara.— Ibid. 

Toape.  A  Eudeve  pueblo  and  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission  founaed  in  1647;  situated 
at  the  head  of  Rio  San  Miguel,  lat.  30''  2(K, 
Ion.  110°  30^  Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  240 
in  1678,  187  in  1730. 

8.  Miguel  Toape.— Zapata  (1678)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  Slates,  i,  245.  1884.  Terapa.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  843,  1864.  Toape.— Rivera  (1730) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  op.  cit,  513.  Tuape.— Modem 
map  form. 

Toapknk.  An  Eskimo  village  of  the 
Malemiut  at  C.  Espenberg,  Alaska.  Pop. 
42  in  1880. 
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Ta-apkok.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  4,  1884. 
Tapkaak.— Zagoskfn  in  Nouv.  Ann.^oy.,  5th  s., 
XXI,  map,  1850.  Tarpkanoomete.— Jackson,  Rein- 
deer la  Alaska,  map,  145, 1894.  Toapkuk.— -Nelson 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1899. 

Tobacco.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Earopeans  in  North  America  the  natives 
were  observed  to  make  offerings  of  the 
smoke  of  some  plant,  generally  believed 
to  be  tobacco,  to  their  many  deities  and 
spirits;  by  it  disease  was  treated,  and  the 
smoke  ascending  from  the  pipe  was  re- 
garded as  an  evidence  of  such  an  act  as  the 
sealing  of  an  agreement  or  the  binding  of  a 
treaty.  Tobacco  was  likewise  offerSi  in 
propitiation  of  angry  waters,  to  allay  de- 
structive winds,  and  to  protect  the  trav- 
eler. Oviedo  ( Hist,  de  las  Indias,  i,  130, 
1851)  says  that  the  Indians  of  Hayti  in 
the  16th  century  "had  the  custom  of 
taking  fumigations  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting intoxicated  ( which  they  call  tabaco) 
with  the  smoke  of  a  certain  herb.''  Ernst 
(Am.  Anthr.,  ii,  133,  1889)  states  that 
Oviedo  is  certainly  right  in  giving  the 
name  (strictly  tabocaj  a  word  of  Guarani 
origin)  to  a  Y-shaped  inhaler  still  used  by 
several  South  American  tribes  for  the 
absorption  of  certain  powders  {niopo, 
parica).  Columbus,  on  Oct.  15,  1492, 
met  a  man  in  a  canoe  going  from  Santa 
Maria  to  Femandina,  the  second  and  third 
of  the  Bahama  ids.  that  he  touched,  who 
was  carrying  dry  leaves  which  bethought 
must  be  appreciated  among  the  Indians 
because  they  had  brought  him  some  at 
San  Salvador.  Las  Casas  (Hist  Gen.  de 
las  Indias,  cap.  46,  1875-76)  says  that 
messengers  whom  Columbus  sent  ashore 
in  Cuba  found  "men  with  half-burned 
wood  in  their  hands  and  certain  herbs  to 
take  their  smokes,  which  are  some  dry 
herbs  put  in  a  certain  leaf,  also  dry,  like 
those  the  boys  make  on  the  day  of  the 
Passover  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  having 
lighted  one  part  of  it,  by  the  other  they 
suck,  absorb,  or  receive  that  smoke  in- 
side with  the  breath,  by  which  they  be- 
come benumbed  and  almost  drunk,  and  so 
it  is  said  they  do  not  feel  fatigue.  These, 
muskets  as  we  will  call  them,  they  call 
tabacos,  I  knew  Spaniards  on  this  island 
of  Espaflola  who  were  accustomed  to  take 
it,  and  being  reprimanded  for  it,  by  tell- 
ing them  it  was  a  vice,  they  replied  they 
were  unable  to  cease  using  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  relish  or  benefit  they  found  in 
it."  Navarretesavs:  "Such  is  the  origin 
of  our  cigars"  (Thatcher,  Columbus,  i, 
561,1903).  These  authors  are  among  the 
first  to  refer  to  tobacco,  the  use  of  which 
spread  rapidly  over  the  world.  Benzoni 
(Hist  New  World,  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub., 
80,  1857)  in  1541-56  tells  how  slaves 
brought  to  America  from  Ethiopia  by 
the  Spaniards  preserved  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  that  grows  in  these  new  countries, 
which  was  picked  in  its  season,  tied  up  in 
bundles,  and  suspended  by  them  near 


their  fireplaces  until  dry;  to  use  them 
they  take  a  leaf  of  their  grain  (maize), 
and  one  of  the  other  plant  being  put  in 
it,  they  roll  them  tight  t(^ther.  So 
much,  ne  says,  '*do  they  fill  themselves 
with  this  cruel  smoke  that  they  lose  their 
reason"  and  ''fall  down  as  if  they  were 
dead,  and  remain  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  or  night  stupefied,"  though  others 
"are  content  with  imbibing  only  enough 
of  this  smoke  to  make  them  giddy,  and 
no  more."  This  author  says  that  in 
Mexico  the  name  of  the  herb  itself  was 
tobacco. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  uses 
to  which  tobacco  was  put  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  South  America,  and  in  parts  of 
southern  Central  America.  In  all  of  these 
sections  there  were  names  for  the  plant 
itself,  and  in  most  of  these  regions  cigars 
or  cigarettes  were  in  common  use,  but  the 
tobacco  pipe  appears  to  have  been  un- 
known until  recent  times.  In  1540  Her- 
nando Alarcon  (Temaux-Compans,  Voy., 
IX,  322,  1838)  described  the  natives  on 
the  lower  Rio  Colorado  as  carrying  "small 
reed  tubes  for  making  perfumes,  as  do  the 
Indian  tabagos  of  New  Spain." 

Nicolas  Monardes  (De  Simplicibus 
Medicamentis,  1574)  called  the  plant 
"tobacco,"  as  did  other  authors  ol  the 
period.  It  was  credited  with  wonderful 
properties,  curing  not  only  disease  but 
wounds.  It  was  extolled  as  an  intoxi- 
cant and  as  a  preventive  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  was  said  to  invigorate  the 
weary  and  to  ward  off  disease.  The 
Mexicans  called  the  plant  yetlf  the  Peru- 
vians myri.  Hariot  (Narr.  of  Va.,  repr. 
1893)  said  in  1585:  "There  is  an  herbe 
which  is  sowed  a  part  by  it  selfe,  A  is 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Vppdtvoc:  In 
the  West  Indies  it  hath  diners  names,  ac- 
cording to  the  seuerall  places  &  countries 
where  it  groweth  and  is  vsed.  The  Span- 
iardes  generally  call  it  Tobacco.  The 
leaues  tnereof  being  dried  and  brought 
into  powder:  they  vse  to  take  the  fume 
or  smoke  thereof  by  sucking  it  through 
pipes  made  of  claie  into  their  stomacke 
and  heade;  from  whence  in  purgeth  su- 
perfluous fleame  &  other  grosse  humors, 
openeth  all  the  pores  &  passages  of  the 
body:  by  which  meanes  the  vse  thereof 
not  only  preserueth  the  body  from  ob- 
structions; but  also  if  any  be,  so  that  they 
haue  not  beene  of  too  long  continuance, 
in  short  time  breaketh  them:  wherby 
their  bodies  are  notably  presented  in 
health,  know  not  many  greeuous  dis- 
eases wherewithall  wee  in  England  are 
oftentimes  afflicted." 

The  word  tobacco  is  of  American  origin, 
and  has  been  adopted,  with  slight  varia- 
tion, into  most  foreign  languages  to 
designate  the  plant  now  smoked  through- 
out the  world,  although  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the   early   Spanish   settlers 
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employed  the  word  to  designate  the  in- 
strument in  which  the  plant.was  smoked, 
rather  than  the  plant  itself.  In  early 
French  narratives  of  Canada  the  word 
petun  is  almost  always  used.  This  term 
IS  of  Tupi  origin  and  is  still  found 
amone  the  dialects  of  that  language  in 
Brazil  under  the  forms  pety,  petinif 
petuTifpetiny  pitimaf  petume^ petemmaf  etc., 
whereas  the  word  "tobacco**  appears  to 
be  traceable  to  the  Carib  word  taue,  tame, 
touica,  tamouif  etc.,  and  the  Chibcha 
duo,  duvay  dawa,  etc.,  the  differences 
being  merely  dialectic.  The  word  «ic, 
*iiV,  zig,  sic^cU,  etc.,  is  often  employed  by 
the  Maya  of  Yucatan  to  designate  the 
cigar,  although  this  people  has  other 
words  for  tobacco,  as  mai  and  kutz.  In 
all  the  Indian  languages  of  North  and 
South  America  words  are  found  to  desig- 
nate the  tobacco  plant,  and  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  northern  tribes  especially 
there  are  commonly  two  words  for  to- 
bacco, probably  referring  to  different 
varieties  of  Nicotiana, 

Nadaillac  says  that  the  tobacco  plant 
was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Span- 
iards as  early  as  1518.  Diego  Columbus, 
in  his  will  dated  May  2,  1523,  made  a 
legacy  to  a  tobacco  merchant  of  Lisbon, 
showmg  how  rapidly  traffic  in  the  new 
panacea  sprang  up.  Jean  Nicot,  French 
ambassador  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  sent 
seeds  of  the  plant  to  Catherine  de  Medici 
about  1559,  a  service  commemorated  by 
the  name  Nicotiana  given  to  the  plant 
As  many  as  40  varieties  of  the  tooacco 
plant  have  been  noted  by  botanists.  It 
was  called  by  the  French  "her be  de  la 
reine"  and"herbesainte*';  by  the  Dutch 
"the  ambassador's  plant" ;  the  Spaniards 
called  it  "  yerba  sancta"  because  of  its 
wonderful  virtue  in  treating  disease, 
which  Oviedo  (Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  v, 
957,  1626)  said  "was  not  only  for  sanity 
but  for  sanctity  also.**  The  Portuguese 
called  it  *  *  erba  santa  croce.  *  *  Sir  Francis 
Drake  referred  to  tobah  as  early  as  1578, 
and  was  the  first  to  take  Virginia  tobacco 
(Nicotiana  tabacum)  to  Europe,  according 
to  Fair  holt.  The  cigarette  has  been 
smoked  in  the  S.  W.  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  the  sacred  cigarette  deposited 
by  priests  in  caves  as  a  votive  offering, 
thousands  being  found  in  cave  shrines  in 
Arizona. 

The  practice  of  making  cane  cigarettes 
survived  up  to  a  recent  period  among  the 
Pima  of  Arizona,  who,  before  going  to 
war  against  the  Apache,  made  from  a 
reed  growing  along  the  Rio  Gila  a  smok- 
ing tube  the  length  of  the  first  two  joints 
of  the  index  finger,  around  the  middle  of 
which  was  tied  a  miniature  belt  woven 
from  cotton  and  agave  fiber,  with  fringed 
ends,  and  called  a  blanket,  this  clothed 
reed  being  regarded  as  male  or  female 


according  to  certain  marks  upon  it.  Be- 
fore the  departure  of  a  war  party  th^e 
tubes  were  charged  with  tobacco  and 
smoked  toward  the  cardinal  points,  to  the 
fetishes,  and  to  all  the  objects  that  were 
to  be  used  in  the  campaign,  each  warrior 
smoking  his  own  tube.  At  the  close  of 
the  ceremony  the  tubes  were  deposited  as 
offerings  in  shrines  dedicated  to  the  War 
god,  which  were  generally  in  caves. 
Fewkes  in  1907  found  in  one  of  six 
ceremonial  rooms  excavated  by  him  at 
Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  hundreds  of  these 
tubes  in  the  fireplaces.  Their  surfaces 
were  charred,  but  they  were  still  distin- 
guishable. Large  numbers  of  similar 
tubes  were  found  by  Gushing  in  ceremo- 
nial caves  in  the  Gila  and  Salt  r.  valleys. 

In  South  America  tobacco  appears  to 
have  been  used  chiefly  in  the  form  of  snuff. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  the  plant 
was  chewed  in  Central  America.  The  In- 
dians of  North  America  generally  are  said 
to  have  cultivated  tobacco  from  a  very 
early  period,  several  varieties  of  which 
were  known  to  them.  The  Tionontati, 
because  they  grew  the  plant  in  commer- 
cial quantities,  were  called  by  the  French 
Nation  de  Petun. 

Tobacco  was  cultivated  in  most  tribes 
by  the  men  alone,  and  was  usually  smoked 
by  them  only;  among  the  Iroquois  and 
some  of  the  Pueblos  trade  tobacco  was 
not  smoked  in  solemn  ceremonies.  At 
times  both  priests  and  laymen  smoked 
plants  or  compounds  that  were  strongly 
narcotic,  those  using  them  becoming 
ecstatic  and  seeing  visions.  To  the  In- 
dian the  tobacco  plant  had  a  sacred 
character;  it  was  almost  invariably  used 
on  solemn  occasions,  accompanied  by 
suitable  invocations  to  their  deities.  It 
was  ceremonially  used  to  aid  in  disease 
or  distress,  to  ward  off  danger,  to  bring 
good  fortune,  to  generally  assist  one  in 
need,  and  to  allay  fear.  The  planting  of 
medicine  tobacco  is  one  of  the  oldest  cere- 
monies of  the  Crows,  consisting,  among 
other  observances,  of  a  solemn  march,  a 
foot  race  among  the  young  men,  the 
planting  of  seed,  the  building  of  a  hedge 
of  ^reen  branches  around  the  seed  bed, 
a  visit  to  the  sweat  house,  followed  by  a 
bath  and  a  solemn  smoke,  all  ending  with 
a  feast;  when  ripe,  the  plant  was  stored 
away,  and  seeds  were  put  in  a  deerskin 
pouch  and  kept  for  another  planting 
(Simms  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  331,  1904). 
The  Mandan  and  Ankara,  among  others, 
are  known  to  have  cultivated  tobacco 
from  very  early  time,  while  the  Siksika, 
essentially  a  hunting  tribe,  cultivated 
tobacco,  according  to  Grinnell,  as  their 
only  crop.  The  tobacco  plant  was  care- 
fully dried  by  the  Indians  and  kept  as 
free  from  moisture  as  possible;  that  in- 
tended for  immediate  use  was  kept  in 
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bags  of  deerskin  or  birch  bark,  skins  of 
small  animals,  or  baskets  neatly  woven  of 
roots  and  grasses.  The  bags  were  often 
elaborately  decorated  by  the  women. 

Of  the  family  Solanaceas  few  species 
were  used  as  narcotics.  Comus  sericea 
and  C.  alolonifera  grow  over  the  greater 
part  of  North  America  and  are  used  for 
smoking  nearly  as  extensively  as  Nico- 
tiana.  Matthews  thinks  that  red  willow 
has  been  mistaken  for  these  by  several 
authors.  Kinnikinnick,  an  Al^onouian 
word  signifying  *(what  is)  mixed  by 
hand,'  is  used  to  designate  a  mixture  of 
tobacco  with  some  other  j)lant,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a  more 
pleasant  odor  or  to  reduce  its  strength, 
as  the  trade  tobacco  alone  is  commonly 
too  strong  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  Indian. 
Among  the  western  tribes  tobacco  was 
ordinarily  used  by  mixing  with  it  gum, 
sumac,  and  bearberry,  the  bark,  leaves, 
and  roots  of  two  kinds  of  willow,  manza- 
nita  leaves,  Jamestown  weed,  touchwood, 
dogwood  bark,  arrowwood,  and  a  variety 
of  other  woods,  barks,  leaves,  twigs,  and 
even  insects.  The  plant  was  commonly 
used  throughout  Europe  as  an  antidote 
against  the  plague  and  other  diseases.  Its 
cultivation,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  veg- 
etal products,  brought  the  colonies  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  in  1908  the  product  of 
tobacco  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
718,061,380  pounds.  The  value  of  manu- 
factured tobacco  for  the  year  1900  was 
$283,076,546. 

Consult  Bragge,  Bibliotheca  Nicotiana, 
1880;  Neander,  Tobaccologia,  1644;  Fair- 
holt,  Tobacco,  its  History  and  Associa- 
tions, 1859;  Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  1892;  Jacobstein,  Tobacco  Indus- 
try in  U.  S.,  1907;  Monardes,  Hist.  Me- 
dicinal, 1574;  Nadaillac,  Les  Pipes  et  le 
Tabac  (Materiaux  pour  I'Histoire  Primi- 
tivedeTHomme,  1885); Curtis,  Am.  Ind., 
i-v,  1907-09;  McGuirein  Rep.  Nat  Mus., 
1897.     See  PipeSy  Smoking,       (j.  d.  m.) 

Tobagan.     See  Toboggan. 

Tobhipangge  {To  B^ hi-pdng'ge) .  A 
former  Tewa  village  8  m.  n.  e.  of  the 
present  Nambe  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  The 
Nambe  people  assert  that  it  was  reared, 
occupied,  and  abandoned  by  their  ances- 
tors prior  to  the  Spanish  audvent  in  the 
16th  century. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  84,  1892. 

Tobiqae.  A  band  of  Malecite  living  on 
a  reserve  consisting  of  14,800  acres  of  for- 
est and  farming  lands  at  the  junction  of 
Tobique  and  St  John  rs.,  Victoria  co., 
New  Brunswick.  They  numbered  157  in 
1910,  and  are  Roman  Catholics.  They 
gain  a  livelihood  by  hunting,  by  serving 
as  guides  and  lumbermen,  and  as  labor- 
ers for  the  residents  ot  Perth  and  And- 


over;  they  also  sell  their  native  wares, 
such  as  snowshoes,  axe-handles,  baskets, 
and  barrel-staves,  and  farm  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

Tobic— Vetromile,  Abnakia,  122, 1866.  Tobique.— 
Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  157, 1855. 

Toboggan.  A  sort  of  sledge  in  use 
among  the  Algonquian  Indians  of  n.  e. 
North  America,  and  adopted  from  them, 
with  the  name,  by  the  whites.  The  to- 
boggan is  made  of  thin,  narrow  boards, 
10  or  12  ft  long,  bent  over  and  lashed  at 
the  end  and  covered  with  rawhide. 
Those  intended  to  be  drawn  by  dogs  are 
much  larger  than  those  now  us^  for 
sliding  down  hills  in  sport.  The  word, 
which  has  been  spelled  in  English  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  as  tarbogan,  tobogan,  and 
toboggan,  which  is  the  usual  form  in  Eng- 
lish Canada,  came  into  the  language 
from  Canadian  French,  in  which  the  word 
is  old,  occurring  as  tafxignnne  in  Leclercq 
(Nouv.  Rel.  de  la  Gasp^sie,  70,  1691). 
In  French  Canadian  the  word  appears  in 
divers  forms,  as  tabagane,  taboghte,  tobor 
gauy  tobogany  etc.,  some  of  them  influ- 
enced by  English  spellings.  According 
to  Gerard  (inf n,  1908)  **the  word  is 
from  Abnaki  uddbd^gdn,  meaning  *  (what 
is)  used  for  dragging,'  iromtLddbd^gej  *he 
uses  for  draggmg,'  from  uddfbty  *he 
drags,  or  hauls,  with  a  cord.'  The  name 
was  that  of  an  Indian  drag  made  of  the 
skin  of  a  deer.  A  sleigh  or  drag  made  of 
wood  or  branches  was  designated  as 
uddbduask,  a  name  which,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  wheeled  vehicles,  was  applied 
to  a  wagon  or  a  carriage. ' '    See  Sleds. 

A  probable  variant  of  toboggan  is  Tom 
Fung,  which  has  been  also  reduced  to 
pung  (q.  v).  The  adoption  of  the  use  of  the 
toboggan  by  the  whites  of  parts  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  as  a  winter  sport 
has  given  rise  to  derivative  words,  as  the 
verb  toboggan,  tobogganer,  totnygganist.  A 
sport  known  as  "water  tobogganing"  was 
introduced  by  Paul  Boynton.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Toby.     See  Winema. 

Tocane.     A  Chumashan  village  between 
Goletaand  PtConcepcion,Cal.,  in  1542. 
Tocane.— Cabrillo.  Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith.  Colec. 
Doc.    Fla.,   183,    1857.    Tolane.— Taylor   in   Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1863. 

Tocas.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  e.  Mexico 
or  8.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan,  who 
were  gathered  into  mission  San  Buena- 
ventura de  las  Cuatro  Ci^negas,  in  Coa- 
huila. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  302, 1864. 

Tooaste.  A  village  entered  by  De  Soto 
in  1539,  shortly  before  reaching  Cale 
(Olagale),  and  probably  about  the  upper 
Withlacoochee  r.,  s.  from  the  present 
Ocala,  Fla.  (j.  m.) 

Toca«te.— Gentl.  oKElvas  (1557)  in  Bourne,  De 
Soto  Narr.,  i,  36. 1904.  Ranjel  {ca.  1546),  ibid.,  il, 
65,  1904. 

Tooaz.  A  place,  apparently  in  the 
Cherokee  country,  visited  by  Juan  Pardo 
in  1566.     It  may  possibly  have  some  con- 
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nection  with  Toxaway,  or  Tagwahi 
(q.  V.).— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
635,  1900. 

Tooholimafla.    The  Grolden  Warbler  clan 
of  Taoe  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
T^oholimaiUt  tai'n*.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A. 
E .  1910. 

Toohotno.  A  former  Knilchana  villa^ 
on  Koskokwim  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  9  in 
1844.— Zagoskin  quoted  by  Petron  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  37,  1884. 

Tocia.  A  Chumashan  tribe,  one  of  sev- 
eral formerly  occupying  the  country  from 
Buena  Vista  and  Carises  lakes  and  Kern 
r  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  range, 
Cal.  By  treaty  of  June  10,  1851,  these 
tribes,  which  had  been  reduced  through 
conflict  with  the  Spaniards  and  with 
neighboring  Indians,  reserved  a  tract  be- 
tween Tejon  pass  and  Kern  r.,  and  ceded 
the  remainder  of  their  lands  to  the  United 
States.  See  Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  256,  1853. 

Tookaawgh,  Tookahow,  Tookwook,  Tock- 
wogh.    See  Tuckahoe. 

Tocobaga.  A  tribe,  apparently  of  Ti- 
mucuan  affinity,  holding  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury a  considerable  territory  along  the  w. 
coast  of  Florida  northward  from  Tampa 
ba}^  and  perhaps  including  the  region  of 
Withlacoochee  r.  The  Paracoxi,  Hurri- 
pacuxi,  etc.,  of  the  De  Soto  narratives, 
mentioned  as  the  name  of  the  chief  or 
province,  seem  to  be  properly  the  title  of 
the  chief,  sijjnifj^ing,  respectively,  *chief  * 
and  'war  chief*  in  the  Timucua  language 
(Gatschet).  Later  in  the  century,  when 
the  Spaniards  b^^an  to  establish  posts 
and  missions,  the  tribe  was  uniformly 
called  Tocobaga.  They  were  at  war  with 
their  southern  neighbors,  the  Calusa, 
until  peace  was  made  throujjh  the  efforts 
of  Menendez  about  1570.  Like  the  other 
ancient  tribes  of  Florida,  they  probably 
dwindled  to  final  extinction  from  the  in- 
roads of  invading  Seminole.  (j.  m.  ) 
Hunipaonxi.— Biedma  (1544)  in  Bourne,  De  Soto 
Narr.,  il,  6, 1904.  Orriparaoogi.— Ranjel  (ca.  1546), 
ibid.,  60.  Orripansi.— Ibid.  Orriycua.— Ibid..  58. 
Paraooxi.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557).  ibid.,  i,  82,  1904. 
Tocobaga.— Fontaneda  {en.  1575)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  2d  B.,  263,  1876.  Tooobija.— Fontaneda 
Mem.,  Smith  trans.,  18.  1854.  Tooo-baja-OMle.— 
Fontaneda  in  Doc.  In4d.,  v,  637,  1866  (cacique's 
name).  Tooob^o.— Fontaneda  in  French,  op. 
cit..  254.  Tooobayo.— Fairbanks,  Hist.  Fla.,  92, 
1901.  Tooobofaa.— Jefferys,  Topog.  of  N.  Am., 
chart  67, 1762.  Tooopata.— De  1' Isle,  map  (1707)  in 
Winsor,  Hist  Am.,  ii,  294,  1886.  Tooovaga.— Fon- 
taneda in  Temaux-Compans,  Voy.,  xx,  86, 1841. 
Togabaia.— Ibid.,  20.  Toiobaoo.— Ibid.,  21.  Toco- 
▼ajaohue.—Fontaneda,  Mem.,  Smith  trans.,  18, 
1854  (name  of  the  chief  of  Tocobaga).  Topooa- 
paa.— Barcia,  Enaayo,  344, 1723  (identical?).  Ur- 
ribaraonxi.— Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  (1591)  quoted 
by  Shipp,  De  Soto,  271,  1881.  Urripaoozit.— De 
Soto  letter  (1539).  Smith  trans..  8,  1854.  Urri- 
paraeoxi.— Ranjel  (ca.  1546)  in  Bourne,  De  Soto 
Narr.,  li,  65, 1904. 

Tootoethla.  A  former  Seminole  town, 
settled  by  40  or  60  warriors  from  Kan- 
chati;  situated  w.  of  Chattahoochee  r., 
10  m.  above  Flint  r.  junction,  in  Jackson 


CO.,  Fla. — Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  307,  1822. 

Toewogh  (corruption  of  P'lukweiiy  con- 
tracted to  iukweu  and  pronounced  tuk^-wo. 
See  Tuckahoe.— GertiTd ) .  A  former  tribe 
on  Chester  r.  on  the  e.  shore  of  Maryland. 
In  1608  Smith  estimated  them  at  100  war- 
riors; they  were  then  allies  of  the  Cones- 
toga.  Their  principal  village,  of  the  same 
name,  was  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  river, 
abont  7  m.  from  its  mouth,  inQQeen  Anne 
CO.  Brinton  identifies  them  with  the 
Nanticoke,  although  Smith  mentions  the 
two  as  distinct  tribes. 

Tookwaghs.~8choolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  181, 
1857.  Tockwhogha.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  l,  74,  repr. 
1819.  Tockwocki.— Bozman,  Md.,  I,  114,  1^. 
Tookwogh.- Smith,  op.  cit.,  map.  Tookwoghoa.— 
Ibid..  120.  Tookwoughoa.— Ibid.,  185.  Toewoya.— 
Raflnesque  in  Marshall,  Ky.,  I,  introd.,  37.  1824 
(misprint).  Toghwooka.~€nea,  Cath.  Miss.,  486, 
1855. 

Tododaho.    See  Walhatotarfio, 

Toggle.    See  Fishing^  Hunting. 

Togiagamiat  An  Eskimo  tribe  inhab- 
iting the  country  about  Togiak  bay  and 
adjacent  lakes,  Alaska.  They  are  primi- 
tive in  their  habits,  but  excellent  hunters. 
Women  dress  in  the  feathered  skins  of 
swans,  ^ese,  and  cranes.  The  villages 
are  Ekilik,  Imiak,  Kashaiak,  Kassianak, 
Kulukak,  Togiak,  Tuniakpuk,  Ualik. 
Togiagamnt— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map, 
1899. 

Togiak.  A  Togiagamiut  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Togiak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  276  in 
1880,  94  in  1890. 

Togiagamiut.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  164. 1893  (the 
people).  Togiagamnte.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
48.  1881.  Tttgiak.— Tebenkof  (1849)  quoted  by 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  Tugiatak.— Sari- 
chef  (1826)  quoted  by  Baker.  Ibid. 

Togiak.  A  trading  station  on  the  e. 
shore  of  Togiak  bav,  Alaska;  pop.  28  in 
1880.  14  in  1890. 

Togiak  Station.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
17, 1884. 

Togiaxatsorik.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Es- 
kimo village  on  the  left  bank  of  Kusko- 
kwim  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  52  in  1880. 
Taghiaratsoriamuto.— Petroff.  Rep.  on  Alaska,  53, 
1880.  Togiarhasoriamute.— Hallock  in  Nat  Geog. 
Mag.,  IX,  88,  1896. 

Togae.  A  name  applied  in  Maine  to 
the  species  of  lake-trout  known  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  country  as  namaycush. 
The  form  toag  is  also  in  use,  and  the  spell- 
ing togue  would  indicate  a  derivation 
through  Canadian  French  from  Micmac 
or  Passamaquoddy.  According  to  Liv- 
ingston Stone  (Rep.  U.  S.  Comm.  Fish, 
1872-73,  220),  the  togue  is  the  great  gray- 
trout  {Salmo  ioma)  found  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Maine,  and  called  in  L.  Temis-^ 
couata,  tuLadi.  The  precise  origin  of  the 
word  seems  not  to  be  known.     (  a.  p.  c.  ) 

Togwingani  ( To-gwiiig^-a-m).  A  Pavi- 
otso  tribe  living  about  Malheur  lake, 
E.  Oreg.,  in  1881.  **Captain  Egan"  was  its 
chief,  and  the  tribe  has  usually  been  called 
Snakes.— Powell,  PaviotsoMS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1881. 
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Tohaha.  A  subtribe,  apparently  Ton- 
ka wan,  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century  near  the  Colorado  r.,  on  the  line 
of  travel  from  San  Antonio  to  s.  Texas. 
They  were  closely  associated  with  but 
distinct  from  the  Toho,  and  also  closely 
allied  with  the  Eraet  and  Cavas.  What 
seems  to  be  the  first  mention  of  them  was 
made  in  1683  by  Juan  Sabeata.  Mendoza's 
guide  to  central  Texas.  He  included 
them  and  the  Emet  (£mati)  in  the  list 
of  tribes  said  by  him  to  live  3  days  e.  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande.  La  Salle  heard  of 
the  Tohaha  in  1687  before  crossing  the 
Colorado.  They  were  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Teao,  through  whose  vil- 
lage La  Salle  passed  a  short  distance  b.  of 
the  same  river.  This  conclusion  is  based 
on  the  fact,  aside  from  the  similarity  of 
namesand  associates,  that  in  1689  and  1690 
Massanet,  from  personal  knowledge,  three 
times  reported  the  Tohaha  (whom  he 
called  Toaa,  or  Toao)  as  living  in  the  very 
vicinity  where  La  Salle  had  so  shortly 
before  visited  the  Teao. 

By  a  process  of  elimination,  supple- 
mented by  some  positive  data,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  Tohaha  were  probably 
Tonka  wan.  In  1691  Massanet  enumerated 
the  Toaa,  Tojo,  Emet,  Cavas,  and  Sana  in 
alist  of  tribes  livings,  of  ArroyodelCibolo 
and  speaking  a  non-Coahiiiltecan  lan- 
guage. Accoraing  to  Joutel  the  Teao  spoke 
a  language  different  from  that  of  the  Cenis 
(Hasinai).  If  the  Toyal  mentioned  by 
Belleisle  (1719-21)  were  the  Tohaha,  as 
seems  not  unlikely,  his  account  would 
indicate  that  they  were  not  allied  with  the 
coast  tribes,  and  therefore  were  probably 
not  Karankawan.  Moreover,  there  is 
some  positive  evidence  that  the  Sana 
(q.  v.),  at  least,  were  of  Tonka  wan  aflS  Ra- 
tion. While  the  Tohaha  seem  not  to  be 
mentioned  after  Belleisle's  account,  as- 
suming their  identity  with  the  Toyal,  the 
Toho  and  their  other  associates  continue 
to  be  mentioned  for  some  time.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 
Te4o.-Joutel  (1637)  in  Maixry,  D^.,  in,  298, 1878. 
Toaa.— Massanet  (1689)  in  Tex.  Hist.  Asso.  Quar., 
n.  286,  1899.  Toao. -Massanet  (1689),  ibid.,  213. 
Tohaha.— Joutel  (1687),  op.  cit.,  288.  Tohahe.— 
Shea,  note  In  Charlevoix,  New  France,  iv,  78, 
1870.  Tohaka.— Joutel,  Jour.,  Eng.  trans.,  90, 
1719.  Toyal«.-Bolleisle  (1719-21)  in  Margry, 
D^.,  VI,  339,  1886  (IdenUeal?).  Toxaza.— Juan 
Sabeata  (1683)  in  Mendoza,  Vlaje,  MS. 

Tohaktivi  { To-hak-ti-m) .  A  Paviotso 
tribe  formerly  about  the  White  mts.,  near 
the  head  of  Owens  r.,  e.  Cal. — Powell, 
Paviotso  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Toblkti{T!d'ik!a),  A  Haida  town  of  the 
Tohlka-gitunai  familv,  formerly  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Graham  id.,  just  w.  of  the  en- 
trance to  Masset  inlet,  Brit.  Col. ^^ wan- 
ton, Cont.  Haida,  281,  1905. 

Tohlka-gitunai  (Tfo^lkla  git  And' -i,  *the 
Gituns  of  Tohlka').  A  Haida  family  of 
the  Eagfe  clan,  named  from  its  town, 
,Iohlka  (q.  v.).    They  formed  one  family 


with  the  Widja-gitunai,  Chets-gitunai, 
and  Djus-hade.  (j.  r.  s. ) 

T!o1k!a  fttAai'-L-Swanton.  Cont.  Haida,  275, 
1905.  Totlgya  frifinai'.— Boas,  12th  RepTN.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  28. 1898. 

Tohnokalong.  A  Ynkonikhotana  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  Ion.  64** 
2y. 

Toho.  A  subtribe,  apparently  Tonka- 
wan,  closely  associated  with  but  distinct 
from  the  Tohaha.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century  they  lived  on  Colorado 
r.,  Texas.  For  their  location,  probable 
linguistic  affiliation,  and  early  mention, 
see  Tohaha.  While  the  Tohaha  disap- 
pear after  1721,  at  the  latest,  the  Toho, 
in  later  times  more  commonly  called  Ton 
or  Tuu,  and  their  associates,  the  Emet 
and  Cavas  (Caguas),  continue  to  be 
known.  About  1740  and  thereafter  they 
entered  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  were  there 
as  late  as  1765.  In  addition  to  the  au- 
thorities cited  below,  consult  the  manu- 
script mission  records  of  San  Antonio  de 
Valero.  The  names  Tuu  and  Ton  su^^^est 
Tups  and  Tops  {q.  v. ),  names  of  a  tribe 
apparently  Karankawan.  (h.  b.  b.) 
Atayoo.— Cabezade  Vaca  (1584),  Smith  trans.,  121, 
1871.  Atoyot. -Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  82, 
1869  (misprint).    Tayoa.  —  Cabeza  de  Vaca  as 

5|uotea  by  Barcla,  Ensayo,  13,  1723  (these  three 
orms  probably  refer  to  the  Toho  rather  than  to 
the  Adai).  Thoo.— Massanet  (1690)  in  Dictamen 
Fiscal,  Nov.  80,  1716,  MS.  Tolian. -Joutel,  Jour.. 
Eng.  ed.,  90,  1719.  Tohan.^Joutel  in  Margry, 
D4c.,  Ill,  288,  1878.  Toho.— Talon  (1698),  iWd., 
612.  Tokan.— Joutel,  Jour.,  Eng.  cd.,  115,  1719. 
Too.— Massanet  (1689),  MS.  Toxo.— Joutel  quoted 
in  Tex.  Hist.  Asso.  Quar.,  viii,  213, 1905. 

Tohol.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. )  in  the  r^ion 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In(ki.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Tohome.  A  former  Muskhogean  tribe  of 
the  Gulf  coast,  speaking  a  dialect  of  Choc- 
taw (Margry,  D^.,  iv,  427,  514-31, 
1880).  Their  cabins  stood  8  leagues  n. 
of  the  French  settlement  at  Mobile,  on 
the  w.  side  of  Mobile  r.  The  number  of 
warriors  was  estimated  in  1702  at  350. 
They  were  allies  of  the  French  and  had 
been  baptized  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith. 

Aom^.- French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in,  235, 1851.  Obo- 
homea.— Iberville  (1702)  In  Minn.  Hist  Coll.,  i, 
840.  1872.  Thomi— P6nlcaut  (1709)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i,  103,  1869.  Thomes.- P^ni- 
caut  (1702),  ibid.,  78.  Tohome't.— Iberville  (1700) 
inMarffry,I)^..iv,427.1880.  Tomoas.- McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  79,  1854.  Tomes.— 
Iberville  (1700)  in  Margry,  D^.,  iv.  514,  1880. 
Tomes.- P«uicaut  (1710).  ibid.,  Y,  427, 1888.  Tom- 
makeet.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  li,  234,  1850 
(perhaps  identical).  Toomea.— Iberville  (1700) 
in  Margry,  D4c.,  iv,  872, 1880. 

Tohontaenrat  ( 'they  are  white-eared.' — 
Hewitt).  A  Huron  tribe  formerly  living 
in  Ontario  and  a  member  of  the  Huron 
confederation.  Scanonaenrat,  where  the 
Jesuits  established  the  mission  of  St 
Michel,  was  their  only  recorded  village. 
In  1649,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Hurons 
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by  the  Iroquois,  the  Tohontaenrat  aban- 
doned their  village  and  were  adopted  by 
the  Seneca.  See  Kanagaro.  (j.  m.) 
Tahontaenrat.— Jes.  Rel.  l&H,  98,  1858.  Tohonta- 
enras.— Jes.  Rel.  1637,  113,  1858.  Tohontaenrat.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1689,  50,  1858.  Tohotaenrat.— Parkman. 
Jesuits,  map,  1883. 

Tohookatokie.  Mentioned  together  with 
Wichita,  Caddo,  Biloxi,  Alabama,  Dela- 
wares,  Shawnee,  Creeks,  Choctaw,  Chick- 
asaw, Quapaw,  and  a  number  of  others  as 
troublesome  intruders  in  Texas  in  1849. 
The  list  as  given  contains  several  duplica- 
tions and  other  errors.  This  name  can 
not  be  identified  with  any  regular  tribe 
name,  and  may  possibly  be  intended  for 
a  band  of  Cherokee  under  the  leadership 
of  the  chief  DegatAga,  known  to  the 
whites  as  Tokatoka.  (j.  m.) 

Tahookatuke.—Latham,  Var.  of  Man,  350,  1850. 
TohookatokiM.— Catlett  (1849)  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
1849.  33, 1850.    Tuhnktukis.— Latham,  op.  cit. 

Tohopeka  (Creek:  Tuhupki,  from  itu- 
Mpki,  *  wooden  fence,*  and,  by  extension, 
*fort*).  The  Horseshoe,  or  Great  Bend 
of  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.,  the  site  of  a  tem- 
porary fort  where  the  warlike  remnants 
of  the  Creeks,  numberinjj  1,000,  experi- 
enced their  last  and  decisive  defeat  from 
the  American  army  under  Gen.  Jackson, 
with  its  Cherokee  allies,  Mar.  27,  1814, 
leaving  557  dead  on  the  field.  See  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  60,  1848.        (a.  s.  g.) 

Tohopekaliga    (Creek:    'fence    or   fort 

E laced  there").  A  former  Seminole  vil- 
ige,  probably  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  of 
the  same  name  in  s.  w.  Orange  co.,  Fla. 
Philip  was  their  chief  in  1837. 
TohopiJcaliga.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1828),  19tli 
Cong.,  Ist  Bess.,  27,  1826,  Tohopkolikiet.— Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4.  140,  1848.  Topohalinky.— H.  R. 
Doc.  78,  25th  Conp.,  2d  sess.,  map,  768-9,  1838 
(probably  identical).  Topekaliga.— Jesup  (1887), 
ibid.,  65. 

To-ho-sa.    See  Dohasan, 

Tohoa.    The  Puma  clan  of  the  Chua 
(Rattlesnake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
To'-ho-ah  wun-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vil, 
402, 1 894  ( wuH-wii = clan ) .    Tohofl-winwfl.— Fewkes 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  582, 1900. 

Toikhichi.  A  former  Yokuts  (Maripo- 
san)  tribe  on  Kings  r.,  Cal. — A.  L.  Kroe- 
ber,  inf'n,  1906. 

Toikiming.  A  village  of  Praying  In- 
dians in  1659,  on  Nantucket  id.,  Mass. — 
Cotton  (1659)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
Ists.,  I,  204,  1806. 

Toisa.  A  Potawatomi  village,  named 
from  the  chief,  which  formerly  occupied 
the  w.  bank  of  Tippecanoe  r.,  nearly  op- 
posite Bloomingsburg,  Fulton  co.,  Ind. 
The  reservation  was  sold  in  1836. — Tippe- 
canoe treaty  (1832)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat, 
702,  1873. 

Toiwait  { To-i-jvait) .  A  Paviotso  tribe 
formerly  about  the  lower  sink  of  the  Car- 
son, w.' Nevada  (Powell,  Paviotso  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1881) .  They  were  said  to  num- 
ber alx)ut  400  in  1870,  most  of  them  hav- 
ing l)een  removeil  to  the  e.  part  of  the 
territory. 


Toy  Pah-Utei.— Campbell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  Ill, 
1870.  TogrPi-Utei.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  119, 1866.  Toy'- 
yu-wi-ti-kut'-teh.— Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nevada,  MS., 
B.  A.E.,  1876  (formerly  at  the  tipper  sink  of  the 
Carson;  sig.  'tule  eaters' ;  said  to  have  been  ap- 
plied also  to  the  Paviotso  at  the  lower  sink^. 

Tojagaa.  Mentioned  by  Oflate  (Doc. 
In^d.,  XVI,  115, 1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598.  It  was  possibly  Keresan. 
Toajgua.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  136,  1889 
(misq noting:  Ofiate).  Toyagua.— Columbus  Mem. 
Vol.,  156, 189S  (misprint). 

Tok.  A  Koyukukhotana  village  on  an 
island  at  the  junction  of  Koyukuk  r.  with 
the  Yukon,  Alaska,  having  6  inhabitants 
in  1844. 

Tok.— Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Tokha- 
kate.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  6th  s.,  xxi, 
map,  1850.  Tok-kakat— Tikhmenief  quoted  by 
Baker,  Ibid.  Tok-khakat.— Zagoskin  quoted  by 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  S7, 1884. 

Tokannee's  Village.  A  former  mixed 
Winnebago  and  Menominee  villa^, 
named  after  a  chief,  situated  on  the  site 
of  Mauston,  Juneau  co..  Wis.,  in  1837. 
It  contained  only  five  or  six  wigwams. — 
De  la  Ronde  in  Wis.  Hist.  ^.  Coll., 
VII,  359,  1876. 

Tokeatrs  Village.  A  summer  camp  of 
a  Taku  chief  in  Alaska;  pop.  26  in  1880. — 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

ToiLOMtli(Tok*od'ath,  *Toquat proper*) . 
A  sept  of  tne  Toquart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32, 
1890. 

Tokoais  (Tokod^is^  *  looking  down  on 
his  family* — the  name  of  an  ancestor). 
A  division  of  the  Nuhalk,  a  subdivision 
of  the  Bellacoola  of  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia. — Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Tokoana.    The   Black-ant  clan  of  the 
Ala  (Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
To-ko'-a-nu  wim-wu.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vil, 
401, 1894  {wiiil-icii =clein). 

Tokoohi.  The  Wildcat  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Tokotoi  winwii.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,584. 
1900.  To-ko-toi  wiin-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr., 
vn,  404, 1894. 

Tokogalgi  (Creek:  *  tadpole  people'). 
A  small  Yuchi  town  on  Kichofuni  cr.,  an 
affluent  of  Flint  r.,  s.  w.  Georgia. 
Too-ao-fful-egau.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch.  63, 1848. 
Tohogaliaa.— Moll  map  in  Humphreys,  Acct.,  1780. 
Tokogalgi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  146.1884. 

Tokonabi  (Hopi:  *  place  of  the  running 
water  in  the  canyon.' — Fewkes).  A  ru- 
ined pueblo  in  s.  Utah,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  junction  of  the  Little  Colo- 
rado with  the  Colorado,  known  by  tra- 
dition as  the  place  whence  came  the  Ala 
(Horn)  and  the  Chua  (Snake)  clans  of 
the  Hopi. 

Tokonabi. -Fewkes  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  687, 
1900.  Tok6onavi.— Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi, 
30,1905. 

Toktakamai  ('place  of  thimble-ber- 
ries ' ) .  A  Squawmish  village  on  the  right 
bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  w.  Brit.  Col. 
Tawkamee.— Brit.  Adm.  chart,  no.  1917.  Tokta'< 
kamai.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 
Tqtt'qumai.— Boas,  MS..  B.  A.  £.,  1887. 

Tolemato.  A  Yamasee  villaee  and  mis- 
sion station  about  1595  on  the  coast  of 
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Georgia.  In  1597,  in  anger  at  the  re- 
proofs of  Father  Corpa,  the  missionary, 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  chief  of  Guale 
organized  a  revolt  against  the  mis- 
sions, resulting  in  the  murder  of  Father 
Corpa  and  3  other  missionaries,  the  de- 
struction of  much  property  at  the  differ- 
ent mission  villages,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  the  missions  of  that  region  for 
several  years.  See  Topiqui.  (.i.  m.) 
Tolemaro.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  1<0. 1723.  Tolemato.— 
Ibid.    Tolomato.— Fairbanks.  Fla.,  111.  1901. 

Toloawathla.  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  the  w.  side  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  Fla., 
10  m.  above  the  forks.  Eheconhataunco 
was  its  chief  in  1823.  (H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
74  (1823),  10th  Cong.,  Istsess.,  27,  1826.) 

Tolocabit  (*  place  of  the  big  head').  A 
former  village,  occupied  by  either  the 
Cahuilla  ( Kawia)  or  the  Serranos.  on  the 
site  of  Redlands,  s.  Cal. 
San  Timeteo.— Burton  (1^53)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  CoiiK-  3d  80SS.,  117,  1857.  San  Timotoo.— Ca- 
ballcria.  Hist.San  BeniardinoVal.,  39,1902.  Tolo- 
cabit.—Ibid. 

Tolowa.  An  Athapascan  tribe  of  ex- 
tremex.  w.  California.  When  first  known 
they  occupied  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of 


TOLOWA   MAN   ANO   WIFE 


Klamath  r.  nearly  to  the  Oregon  line, 
including  Smitli  r.  valley  and  the  follow- 
ing villages:  Echulit,  Khoonkhwuttunne, 
and  Kliosatunne  of  the  Khaamotene 
branch;   Chesthltishtunne,     Tatlatunne, 


Ataakut,  Meetkeni,  Stuntusunwhott,  Tar- 
ghinaatun,  Thitsusmetanne,  and  Turghe- 
stltsatun.  They  were  gathered  on  a  res- 
ervation in  1862,  which  was  established 
on  leased  land,  but  it  was  abandoned  in 
1868,  since  which  time  the  Tolowa  have 
shifted  for  themselves.  They  are  much 
demoralized  and  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
bers. Their  language  is  unintelligible  to 
the  Hupa.  In  culture  they  resemble  the 
Hupa  and  the  Yurok,  thechief  difference 
being  in  their  folklore  and  religion.  They 
have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  sea. 
Aqtttti.— Dorsey,  Naltunnetunne  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1884  ('southern language':  Naltunnetunne 
name).  A'-qu-st4.— Dorsev,  Chetco  MS.  vocab., 
B  A.  E.,  1884."  Au'-kwn-cti.— Dorsey.  Alsea  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1884.  Lagoons.— Heintzleman  in 
Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1857.  892. 1858.  Lopas.— Ibid.  Tah- 
le-wah.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  422,  1858. 
Talawa.— Heintzleman  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep..  891, 1858. 
Talu-wa.— Crook,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Tolana.— Hein- 
tzleman in  Ind.  Aff.Kep.,286.1868.  Tola wa.— Ban- 
croft. Nat.  Races,  i,  445, 1874.  To-Ic-wah.— Gibbs 
In  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  139, 1853.  Tolowa.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8.  18(50  (Yurok  name 
of  Echulit,  applied  by  whiles  to  the  whole  tribe). 

Toltichi.  A  divergent  northern  dialect 
of  the  Yokuts,  formerly  spoken  farthest 
up  San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal.  The  last  person 
actually  using  this  dialect  (a  woman)  is 
said  to  have  died  about  30  vears  prior 
to  1907.  See  Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pijb. , 
Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  ii,  311,  354,  1907. 

Toltsasding.  A  former  Hupa  village  on 
Trinity  r.,  Cal.,  at  the  mouth  of  Supply  cr. 
ToLtsasdin.— Goddard,  Life  and  Culture  of  the 
Hupa,  12.  1903. 

Toltu.— The  Sun  clan  of  Taos  pueblo, 
N.  Mex. 

Toltu  tai'na.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1910  ( tai'na^ '  people ' ). 

Tolangowon.    A  n  Oneida  settlement  near 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  in  18.36. 
Tolungowon.— Crawford  (1836)  In  H.  R.  Doc.  178, 
26th  CoiiK.  1st  sess..  17, 1840. 

Tolwatin.  A  division  of  the  Tenanku- 
tchin  on  Tanana  r.,  Alaska. — Allen,  Rep. 
on  Alaska,  137,  1887. 

Tomachiclii.     See  Tomochichi. 

Tomahawk.  The  name  applied  to  a 
weapon  or  a  group  of  weapons  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  Algonquian  tribes 
of  E.  United  States.  The  early  writers 
on  Virginia  cite  the  word  from  the  dia- 
lectsof  that  region  as  <om?/ja/jicA:,  toinahack^ 
tamahake,  <a7«a/iaac( St rachey,  1612),  etc. ; 
other  earlv  forms  are  tommyhmvk  and 
/om/toa  (Church,  Philip's  War,  24,  1716). 
The  Delaware  dialect  has  tomahikan; 
the  Mahican,  tumimhecan;  the  Massachu- 
set,  tomhegan;  the  Abnaki,  tamahigan. 
The  word  nas  come  into  English  proba- 
bly from  the  Virginian  dialect.  That 
this  word  is  common  to  widely  scattered 
Algonquian  peoples  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  ootommoheggan  is  the  Cree  word 
for  hammer.  A  common  conception  of 
the  tomahawk  is  that  it  was  the  nearest 
aboriginal  representative  of  the  European 
hatchet,   although  the  term   was  early 
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applied  to  varioos  fonns  of  the  club,  as 
inaicated  in  the  following  citations. 

Describing  a  clandestine  visit  to  one  of 
the  houses  of  worship  of  the  Virginia 
Indians,  Beverley  says:  **  We  found  utrge 
Shelves,  and  upon  these  Shelves  three 
Mats,  each  of  which  was  roll'd  np,  and 
sow'd  fast.  These  we  handed  down  to 
the  light,  and 
to  save  time  in 
unlacing  the 
Seams,  we 
made  use  of  a 
Knife,  and 
ripp'd  them, 
without  doing 
any  damage  to 
the  Mats.  In 
one  of  these  we 
found  some 
vast  Bones,  which  we  judg'd  to  be  the 
Bones  of  Men,  particularlv  we  meas- 
ured one  Thigh-bone,  and  found  it  two 
foot  nine  inches  long:  In  another  Mat,  we 
found    some  Indian    Tomahawks   finely 


TOMAHAWK  DCSCRIBED  AND  ILLUSTRATED  BY  BEVERLEY 


OLOM-tOAOCO    OLUa,    SOMCTMIM    RtFCRIICO    TO    At    A    TOMAHAWK 

graved  and  painted.  These  resembrd  the 
wooden  Faulchion  us^d  by  the  Prize- 
fighters in  England,  except  that  they  have 
no  guard  to  save  the  Fingers.  They  were 
made  of  a  rough  heavy  Wood,  and  the 


QlOM-HCAOCO   CLUB  WITH    6PIKf,  SOMt- 

Tiwtt  REreimeo  to  as  a  Tomahawk 

shape  of  them  is  represented 
in  the  Tab.  10,  No.  3. 
Among  these  Tomahawks 
was  the  lan?e8t  that  ever  I  saw;  there 
was  fasten' d  to  it  a  Wild  Turky's  Beard 
painted  red,  and  two  of  the  longest 
Feathers  of  his  WingH  hung  dangling  at 
it,  by  a  string  of  shout  6  Inches  long, 
ty'd '  to  the  end  of  the  Tomahawk.^' 
(Beverley,  Virginia,  29,  1705.) 


CUM   WITH   SMKC,    OFTEN    DttCHIMO    AS    A    TOMAHAWK 

The  tomahawk  was  very  generally  em- 
ployed in  ceremony,  and  the  matter  of 
Its  use  and  embellishment  are  well  set 


forth  by  Rogers:  "Another  instrument 
of  great  esteem  and  importance  among 
them  is  the  tomahawk.  This  is  an  an- 
cient weapon  universally  used  by  them 
in  war,  before  they  were  taught  the  use 
of  iron  and  steel;  since  which  hatchets 
have  been  substituted  in  lieu  of  them. 
But  this  instrument  still  retains  its  use 
and  importance 
in  public  trans- 
actions;  and, 
like  the  pipe,  is 
often  very  sig- 
nificant. This 
weapon  is 
formcNl  much 
like  a  hatchet, 
having  a  long 
stem  or  han- 
dle; the  head 
is  a  round  ball  or  knob  of  solid  wood, 
well  enough  calculated  to  knock  men*s 
brains  out,  which  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stem  terminates  in  a  point  where  the 
ed^  would  be,  if  made  a  hatchet,  which 
pomt  is  set  a  little  hooking  or  coming 
toward  the  stem;  and  near  the  center, 
where  the  stem  or  handle  pierces  the 


tmc  tomahawk-Pipc  or  thaoc 

head,  another  point  projects  for- 
ward of  a  considerable  lencth, 
which  serves  to  thrust  with  like 
a  spear  or  pike  pole. 

*  The  tomahawk  likewise  is  ornamented 
with  feathers  and  paintings,  disposed  and 
variegated  in  many  significant  forms,  ac- 
cording to  the  occasion  and  end  for  which 
it  is  use<l,  and  on  it  they  keep  journals  of 
their  marches  and  most  important  and 
noted  occurrences  in  a  kind  of  hiero- 

§lyphic8.     When  the  council  is  called  to 
ell  berate  war,  the  tomahawk  is  painted 
all  over  red,  and  when  the  council  sits  it  is 


1        I  — ^ 


CftLT-HATCHIT.    COMMOHLY    RtOAROCO    AS    THC    TYHCAL    T0M«MAW« 

laid  down  by  the  chief,  and  if  war  is  con- 
cluded upon,  the  captain  of  the  young 
warriors  takes  it  up  and  with  it  in  his 
hands  dances  and  sings  the  war-song,  as 
before  mentioned.  When  the  council  is 
over,  this  hatchet,  or  some  other  of  the 
kind,  is  sent  by  the  hands  of  some  war- 
rior to  every  tribe  concerned,  and  with  it 
he  presents  a  belt  of  wampum  and  de- 
livers his  message,  throwing  the  hatchet 
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on  the  jijround,  which  is  taken  up  by  one  of 
their  most  expert  warriors,  if  tnev  chuse 
to  join ;  if  not,  they  return  it,  and  with  a 
belt  of  their  wampum  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion." (Knox,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  ii, 
165-6,  1767.) 

The  following  from  McCulloh*s  Re- 
searches (134,  1829)  is  of  much  later 
date  than  the  preceding,  and  indicates 
the  conception  of  the  tomahawk  at  that 
time:  **The  tomahawk,  which  is  some- 
times considered  a  weapon  peculiar  to 
the  American  Indians,  was  originally  a 
club  carved  into  some  convenient  shape. 
It  was  most  commonly  a  stout  stick  about 
three  feet  in  length,  terminating  in  a  large 
knob,  wherein  a  projecting  bone  or  flint 
was  often  inserted.  The  hatchets  of  the 
Indians  that  are  now  called  tomahawks 
are  of  European  device,  and  the  stone 
hatchets  so  often  found  in  our  fields  and 
called  by  the  same  term  were  not  mili- 
tary weapons,  but  mechanical  tools." 
See  AweSy  Calumet^  Celts^  Hatchets, 

In  addition  to  the  works  cited  above, 
consult  Gerard  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  no.  1, 
1907;  X,  no.  2,  1908;  Gookin  (1674)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  152, 1792;  Josse- 
lyn  (1675),  ibid.,  3d  s.,  in,  309,  1833; 
Holmes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  x,  no.  2,  1908 
(and  authorities  therein  cited);  Smith, 
Hist.  Virginia,  Arbered.,  1884;  Strachey, 
Virginia,  106,  1849;  Tooker,  Algonquian 
Ser.,  Ill,  40,  1901;  Wood,  New  England's 
Prospect,  66,  1634.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Tom^  (Span.  Tliomas).  The  most 
noted  Bidai  chief  of  the  18th  century, 
frequently  mentioned  in  Spanish  docu- 
ments after  1755.  Within  or  before  this 
year  he  was  officially  name<l  capitan  by 
the  Spanish  authorities.  His  village  was 
w.  of  Trinity  r.,  Texai<,  near  mmleni 
Bidais  cr.,  which  appears  on  a  Spanish 
map  of  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century 
as  Rio  Santo  Tomais  ( Mapa  (leogrdfica  de 
las  Provincias  Septentrionales,  n.  d., 
B^xar  Archives).  (  h.  e.  b.  ) 

Tomasiee.  The  name  of  two  or  more 
former  Cherokee  settlements,  viz:  (1) 
On  Tomassee  cr.  of  Keowee  r.,  in  Oconee 
CO.,  8.  C;  (2)  on  Little TennesHee  r.  near 
the  entrance  of  Bumingtown  cr.,  in 
Macon  co.,  S.  C.  The  correct  form  and 
interpretation  of  the  name  are  unknown. 
TimoMy.— Mooney  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E  .  535. 1900 
(quoted  form).    Tomauee. — Doc.  of  1755  quoted 


by  Royoe  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  143.  1887. 
mahse.— Mooney,  op.  cit.  (quoted  fonn). 

Toman.  A  noted  Menominee  chief, 
properly  called  Thomas  Carron.  He  was 
born,  according  to  Grignon  (Wis.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  in,  267,  1857),  about  1752, 
though  the  inscription  on  the  monument 
erected  over  his  grave  by  John  Law,  of 
Green  Bay,  makes  him  out  56  years  of 
age  at  his  death,  July  8,  1818  (Morse, 
Rep.  Sec.  War,  63,  1822;  Draper  in 
Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  58,  1855).  He 
was   the  second  son  of   Old  ('arron,  a 


half-blood  French  and  Menominee,  act- 
ing head  chief.  His  mother  was  prob- 
aoly  an  Abnaki.  Though  not  the  offi« 
cial  chief  of  the  tribe  by  inheritance* 
he  was  regarded  as  chief  in  authority, 
since  the  hereditary  title  was  held  by  one 
incapable  of  ruling.  He  was  met  by 
Zebulon  Pike  in  1805,  who  employed  him 
as  guide  and  speaks  of  his  friendship  for 
Americans,  though  subsequent  acts  did 
not  serve  to  confirm  this  opinion.  It  is, 
however,  true  that,  notwithstanding  Te- 
cumseh's  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Me- 
nominee to  join  in  the  war  on  the  United 
States  settlements,  Tomau  stood  firmly 
for  peace,  yielding  only  so  far  as  to  con- 
sent that  such  of  his  young  men  as  wished 
to  join  as  individuals  might  do  so.  He 
advised  against  so  doing,  however,  and 
only  a  few  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  Later,  on  the  other  hand, 
Tomau  allied  himself  with  the  British, 
and  with  probably  100  of  his  warriors 
accompanied  Col.  Dickson  in  1812  in  the 
capture  from  the  Americans  of  Ft  Macki- 
naw, though  there  was  no  fighting.  It 
was  during  this  expedition  that  Oshkosh 
was  placed  under  Tomau's  special  care. 
He  was  also  with  Proctor  and  Dickson  in 
the  attack  on  Ft  Sandusky,  and  in  1814, 
with  about  80  Menominee,  accompanied 
Dickson  to  Mackinaw,  where  they  took 
part  in  the  battle  in  which  the  American 
commander  Maj.  Holmes  fell.  In  1816 
Tomau  gave  permission  to  the  United 
States  troops  to  built!  a  fort  in  Menominee 
territory.  Two  years  later  he  died  at 
Mackinaw  from  excessive  intoxication, 
and  was  buried  there.  Tomau  was  of 
the  Prairie-chicken  clan,  and  was  thrice 
married;  his  first  wife,  Kiwakomuqkiu 
('Wandering  Around M  was  a  Menomi- 
nee woman,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons. 
Separating  from  this  wife  he  married  two 
sisters,  with  both  of  whom  he  lived  until 
they  died  and  by  one  of  whom  he  had 
four  children.  Consult  Hoffman  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1,  54, 1896. 

Tombigbee  (Itiimbi-blkpif  *  coffin 
maker.' — Gatschet).  A  former  Choctaw 
town  on  or  near  Tombigbee  r.,  w.  Ala 
bama. 

Tambeche.— Lattr^,  map  of  U.  R. ,  1784.  Tombeob^.— 
Aleedo,  Die.  Geog.,  v.  169, 1789.  Tombeohb^.— Ro- 
mans, Fla.,  826,  1775.  Tombeohe.^efferys,  Am. 
Atlas,  map  6. 1776.  Tombeeohy.— JefFerys,  French 
Dom.  Am.,  135,  map,  1761. 

Tomoha  {Tom^-cha).     A  former  Maidu 
settlement  on  the  left  bank  of  Feather  r., 
E.  of  Lomo,  Sutter  co.,  Cal.      (r.  b.  d.) 
Toam'-oh*.— Powers  iu  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m., 
282,  1877. 

Tom<  (contr.  of  the  name  of  Abbe  Santo 
Tomds. — Lummis).  A  former  pueblo  of 
Genizaros  (q.  v.),  situated  on  the  Rio 
Grande  2  leagues  s.  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex.,  on 
the  site  of  a  prehistoric  pueblo,  probably 
of  the  Tigua.  The  inhabitants  of  the  set- 
tlement consisted  of  neophytes  who  had 
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been  captured  by  the  Apache  and  Co- 
manche, sold  by  them  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  released  from  servitude  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico  to  form  this  settle- 
ment as  a  mission  visita  of  Isleta  pueblo. 
This  seems  to  have  been  in  1740,  although 
in  the  previous  year  a  grant  of  121,593 
acres  in  and  about  Tom6  was  made  to 
J.  Valera  and  others,  representing  30 
families,  evidently  SpanuMh  (Bancroft,  N. 
Mex.  and  Ariz.,  243,  253,  758-9,  1889). 
In  1748  Villa-Sefior  (Theatro  Am. ,  416)  re- 
ported the  population  to  be  40  families; 
m  1766  there  were  70  families.  According 
to  Lummis  (New  Mex.  David,  95,  100, 
1891)  Tom6  was  settled  by  Ignacio  Baca 
with  50  Spanish  families  in  1769,  and 
it  seems  to  have  lost  its  character  as  an 
Indian  settlement  about  this  time.  From 
1852  to  1872  and  from  1874  to  1876  Tome 
was  the  county  seat  of  Valenciaco.  In  the 
spring  of  1905  it  was  destroyed  by  a  sudden 
nse  of  the  Rio  Grande.  (f.  w.  it.  ) 

Conoepoion.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  281, 1889 
(visita  name).  Oenixaros.— Villa-Sefior,  Theatro 
Am.,  11,416, 1748.  8.  Thomas.— Pike,  Exped.,  map, 
1810.  Tom^  Domincuez.— Bancroft,  N.  Mex.  and 
Ariz.,  243,  1889.  l^wn  of  the  Broken  Promise.— 
Lummis,  N.  Mex.  David,  100,  1891  (transl.  of 
Indian  [Tiffua?]  name).  Valencia.— Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  253,  1889  (Tom6  Ofi  not  the 
present  town  of  Valencia). 

Tomeychee.     See  Tomochichi. 

Tomhog,  Tommyhawk.    See  TomaJiawk. 

Tomo.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida  about  1570. — Fontaneda 
Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19, 1854. 

Tomochachi.     See  Tomochichi. 

Tomochio  (*  winter  house.' — Och).  A 
Tarahumare  settlement  in  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  near  the  head  of  Mayo  r.,  lat.  28° 
30^,  Ion.  107°  40^— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
323,  1864. 

Tomooliiclii  (spelled  also  Bocachee,  Te- 
mochichi,  Thamachaychee,  Thomochi- 
chi,  Tomachachi,  Tomeychee,  etc.,  and 
said  by  Gat^chet  to  mean  *the  one  who 
causes  to  fly  uj)'  [?]).  A  Creek  chief, 
noted  in  the  early  history  of  Georgia. 
He  was  originally  of  A  palachukla,  a  I>>vver 
Creek  town  on  Chattahoochee  r.  in  Ala- 
bama, and  his  name  appears  in  behalf 
of  this  settlement  in  a  treaty  between  the 
Creeks  and  the  Carolina  government  in 
1721.  Shortly  afterward,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  he  was  outlawed  from  his 
I>eople  and  withdrew  with  a  few  follow- 
ers to  Savannah  r.,  where,  by  i>ermis8ion 
of  South  Carolina,  he  established  himself 
in  a  new  town  called  Yamacraw  ((].  v.), 
at  the  present  Savannah,  Ga.  On  the 
foundation  of  the  Georgia  colony  by 
Oglethorpe  in  1788,  Tomochichi  assumed 
a  friendly  attitude  toward  the  newcomers 
and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
a  treaty  of  alliance  between  that  colony 
and  the  Lower  Creeks  in  that  year.  At 
the  same  time  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  himself  and  his  tribe,  and  he  was 


given  permission  to  collect  his  friends 
from  the  various  Ix)wer  Creek  towns  to 
take  up  their  residence  with  him  at  Yama- 
craw.  In  the  next  year,  1784,  with  his 
wife,  nephew,  atid  several  others,  he  ac- 
companied Oglethorpe  to  England,  where 
his  well-known  portrait  was  painted.  He 
continued  to  be  helpful  to  the  colonists 
after  his  return  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  his  own  town,  Oct.  5, 1739,  he 
being  then  perhaps  75  years  of  age.  He 
was  given  a  public  funeral  at  Savannah, 
where  a  monument  to  his  memory  was 
erected  in  1899  by  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America.  Consult  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  II,  1884,  1888;  Jones,  Hist.  Sketch 
of  Tomochichi,  1868. 

The  portrait  here  reproduced,  repre- 
senting the  chief  and  his  nephew  Toona- 
howi,  is  from  an   engraving  by  Klein- 


TOMOCHICHI    AND    HIS    NEPHEW 

Schmidt,  of  Augsburg,  Germany,  of  the 
original  painting  by  Verelst  in  1734,  which 
for  some  years  hung  in  the  room  of  the 
Georgia  Office  in  I^ndon.  This  engrav- 
ing appeared  as  the  frontispiece  in  Url- 
pperger,  Ausfuehrliche  Nachricht  von 
den  Salzburgischen  Emigranten,  Halle, 
1785,  and  has  since  been  reproduced  in 
Jones,  Hist,  of  (ia.,  i,  1883;  Winsor, 
Narr.  and  Crit.  Hist.  Am.,  v,  1887,  and 
elsewhere.  (j.  m.) 

Tomoy.  A  C/Ostanoan  village  formerly 
within  2  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission,  Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  6,  1860. 

Tompiro.  A  name  used  by  some  Span- 
ish writers  of  the  17th  century  for  that 
division  of  the  Piro  which  occupied,  until 
about  1675,  the  Salina.-^  region  e.  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  central  New  Mexico.  Their 
pueblos  included  Abo,  Tabira,  and  Ten- 
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abo.  See  Jumano,  Piro,  ScUineros^  and 
the  pueblos  named. 

Tompiras.— Benavides,  Memorial,  21,  1630.  Tom- 
pires.— Blaeu,  Atlas,  xii,  62,  1667.  Tompiroi.— 
Benavides  cited  by  JBancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
164, 1889.  Tdpira.— Benavides.  Memorial.  21, 16S0. 
Topiret.— D'Anvllle,  map  Am.  Sept,  1746.  T$- 
piw«.— Perea,VerdaderaRel.,2,1632.  TumpirM.— 
Vetancurt  (1696)  In  Teatro  Mex.,  iii.  800, 1871. 

Tom  Pong.  An  old  name  for  a  cutter; 
apung.  According  tcr  Trumbull  (Trans. 
Am.  Philol.  Asso.,  26,  1872),  **a  hun- 
dred years  ago  a  one-horse  sleigh,  whether 
a  jumper  or  a  cutter,  was  called  in  Mas- 
sachusetts a  *Tom  Puna* — written  and 
pronounced  as  if  the  syllables  were  two 
independent  words."  In  Dennie*s  Farm- 
ers* Museum  (243,  1798)  a  writer  repre- 
sents the  town  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  as 
sending  to  Boston  **thegliding  TbwiPwn^ 
and  the  rattling  cart.*'  Tom  Fung  is  the 
older  word  of  which  pung  is  a  recluction. 
Trumbull,  with  apparent  justification,  de- 
rives Tom  Pung  from  toboggan  (q.  y.) 
through  folk-etymology.  (a.  f.  c.) 

TomBobe.  A  Calusa  village  on  thft  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
Lonaobe.— Fontaneda  (ca.  1575)  in  Temaux-Com- 
pans,  Voy.,  xx.  40,  1841  (misprint).  Sonaobe.— 
Fontaneda,  Memoir,  B.  Smith  trans.,  27,  1854. 
TomBobe.--Ibid. ,  19.  Tonaobe.— Shipp,  De  Soto  and 
Fla.,  586, 1881  (misprint). 

Tom's  Town.  A  former  settlement  of 
the  Delawares  on  Scioto  r.,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  present  Chillicothe,  and 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  Paint  cr., 
Ohio.  In  1750  it  contained  five  or  six 
families.  (o.  p.  d.) 

Harriokijitoms.~Darlington,  Gist's  Jour.  (1750),  42, 
1893.  Hurricane  Toms.— Archives  of  Pa.,  2d  s., 
maps,  app,i-x.  Toms  Town.— Hutchins  map  in 
Smith,  Bouquet  Exped.,  1766. 

Tomwhiksen  (  Tom-whik'Sen).  A  former 
winter  village  of  the  Lummi,  situated  on 
Hale  passage.  Wash. — Gibbs,  Clallam 
and  Lummi,  37, 1863. 

Ton  ('tree  bole').  An  extinct  clan  of 
Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Ton  tai^na.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1910 
(tat'na=» '  people ' ) . 

Tona.  The  Turkey  clan  of  the  Zufii  of 
New  Mexico. 

Tona-kwc— Cushlng  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  868, 
1896  (itw-^' people'). 

Tonachic  ( *  where  there  are  pillars' ) .  A 
Tarahumare  pueblo,  containing  a  total 
of  604  inhabitants  in  1900;  situated  in 
the  district  of  San  Andrt^s  del  Rio,  Chi 
huahua,  Mexico.  Lumholtz  states  that 
when  he  visited  the  place  in  1890  it  con- 
tained al)Out  2,700  inhabitants,  and  that 
the  Indians  had  been  more  or  less  driven 
off  by  the  whites.  In  mis?sion  times  To- 
nachic  was  a  place  of  some  importance. 
It  still  has  a  fine  church  with  some  rich 
furnishings,  though  many  of  them  have 
been  stolen.  See  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  I,  204,  1902. 

Tonalisco.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Te- 
cualme  in  the  Sierra  de  Nayarit,  Jalisco, 
Mexico. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  280, 
1864. 


Tonanalgar.    A  former  Creeks  town  on 
Uchee  cr.,  Russell  co.,  Ala. 
Tonaaulffa.— Seale  (1887)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  452,  25th 
Cong.,  2d  Bess.,  54, 1838.    Tonanulgar.— Ibid.,  48. 

Tonanalla.  A  former  Creek  town  not 
far  from  Tonanulgar,  probably  in  Russell 
CO.,  Ala. 

TowmulU.— Seale  (1837)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  452,  25th 
Cong. ,  2d  8688. ,  54, 1838.    WartooUharka.— Ibid . 

Tonapa.  A  native  (DiegueHo?)  village 
formerly  situated  not  far  from  the  head- 
waters of  San  Dieguito  r.,  San  Diego  co., 
Cal.,  in  a  little  valley  called  Eschd. — 
Grijalva  (1795),  cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist. 
Cal.,  1,  563,  1886. 

Tonarooka.  A  former  town  of  the  Tus- 
caroraof  North  Carolina,  situated  in  1711 
on  a  branch  of  Neuse  r.,  between  "Fort 
Narhante's"  and  Catechna.— S.  C.  Hist, 
and  Geneal.  Mag.,  ix,  36,  1908. 

Tonashi.  The  Badger  clan  of  the  Zufli 
of  New  Mexico. 

T6]iMhi-kwe.— Gushing  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  368, 
1896  (*u»c=' people'). 

Tonati.    A  pueblo  of  the  Cora  and  seat 
of  a  mission,  probabljr  on  the  Rio  San 
Pedro,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico. 
SaatisiBia  Trinidad  de  tk  Kaaa  del  Tonati.— Orozco 
y  Berra,  Geog.,  280, 1864. 

Tonawanda  ('confluent  stream').  A 
Seneca  settlement  on  Tonawanda  cr. ,  in 
Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.  In  1890  there  were 
517  Seneca  and  a  few  other  Iroquois  on 
the  reservation. 

Tii'-n&-wun-da.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  467,  1851 
(Seneca form).  Tonawanda.— Ibid.  Tonawando.— 
Ogden  deed  (1888)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  657, 1873. 
Tonawanta.— Day.  Penn., 6->4, 1813.  Tonnewanta.— 
Iroquois  complaint  (1H21)  in  Drake,  Bk.  Ind.s., 
bk.  6,  102,  1848.  Tonnoraunto.— Writer  of  1192  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  1,286.1806  (misprint). 
Tyo'-n4-w«»'-d«'^.-J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  infn,  1887. 

Tonawitsowa  ( To-na-wiU/'O-wa ) .  A  Sho- 
shoni  tribe  of  6  bands  formerly  in  n.  Ne- 
vada, in  the  vicinity  of  Battle  mtn.  and 
Unionville. — Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1873,  52,  1874. 

Tonohaan  (  Ton-ch-un^J .  A  pueblo  ruin, 
probably  prehistoric,  situated  5  m.  s.  e. 
of  Pecos  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  The  building 
was  400  ft  long  and  contained  morq 
than  300  rooms  in  its  ground  plan.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  it  was  occupied  by  a 
colony  from  Jemez  and  was  the  last  of  the 
outlying  villages  to  become  concentrated 
in  the  great  pueblo  of  Pecos.  See  He wett 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  433,  fig.  9,  1904. 

Tondakhra  (*beaver').  A  Huron  vil- 
lage in  Ontario  in  1637.  It  was  situated 
on  the  w.  side  of  the  n.  peninsula  of  Tiny 
twp.,  4  m.  N.  w.  of  Laiontaine  and  about 
1  m.  s.  K.  of  Clover  pt.  See  Jes.  Rel., 
Thwaites  ed.,  xiii,  270,  1898;  xxxiv,  254, 
1898. 

Tonebao  (*turtle').  A  phratry  and  a 
gens  of  the  Mahican. 

Tone-ba'-o.— Morgan,  Ahc.  Soc.,  174, 1877  (the  phra- 
try). Toon-pa-oon. — Barton,  New  Views,  xxxix, 
im  (the  srens). 

Tong.  The  Antelope  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 
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To^td6A.-;Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix.  848,  1896 
(W<5a=»' people'). 

Tongas  ( TAn^a'sh,  named  from  an  island 
on  which  they  formerly  camped).  A 
Tlinffit  tribe  at  the  mouth  of  Portland 
canal,  Alaska,  numbering  273  in  1880 
and  255  in  1890,  probably  including  the 
Sanya.  Their  town  on  Tongaas  id. ,  Alex- 
ander archipelago,  bearing  the  same 
name,  is  being  abandoned  for  Ketchi- 
kan. Its  sociaidi  visions  are  Daktlawedi, 
Ganahadi,  and  Tekoedi.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Kee-toh-hon-neet.— Kane,  Wand.  N.  A.,app.,  1859. 
TAnfi'o.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1904 . 
Taafankoe.— Venlaminoff,  Zaplski,  ii,  pt.  in, 
80^1840.  Ta'nto  had«.— Swanton,  field  noteH,  1900- 
01  (Kalgani  name).  TongaM.— Kane,  op.  clt 
Toat-a-quant.— Golyer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  537, 
1870.  Tunflaa.— Kreose,  Tlinklt  Ind..  111.  1885. 
TuBflM-kta.— Ibid.,  120.  TvagraM.— Pelrce  in  H. 
RTRep.  830.  27th  Cong.,  2d  Bess.,  62, 1842. 

Tonirigaa  ( *  little  villa^ * ) .  One  of  the 
early  Quapaw  villages  which  Joutel  (1687) 
says  was  situated  on  the  border  ot  Mis- 
sissippi r.  on  the  right  in  ascending  ( Mar- 
gry,  D^c,  III,  457,  1878),  probably  in 
N.  w.  Mississippi.  De  Soto  in  1541  found 
the  village  of  Quizquiz,  which  seems  to 
have  been  Quapaw,  on  the  s.  bank. 
Dofenfa.— McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
81. 1854.  Dofiiiga.—Douay cited  by  Shea.  Discov., 
170,1852.  Ta^>wa*-jixa.— Doraey.KwapaMS.vocab., 
B.A.E..1883.  Ta»wa"shika.--Gatschet,Creek  Migr. 
Leg., 1.80, 1884.  Thongea.— Hamilton  in  Trans. Neb. 
Hist.  8oc.,  1. 48, 1885.  Hums.— Dn  Lac.  Voy.  Loul- 
i.^hea.  Early  Voy.,  76, 


sianes,  26i  1805.    T< 


Bianes,  262, 1805.  Togenfa.— Shea.  Early  Voy.,  76, 
1861.  Togii]igaas.—BarcTa.£naay 0.288, 1723.  Tom- 
geaga.— Tontl  (1688)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i, 
71. 1846.  Toagifua.— Joutel  ( 1687)  in  Margry.  D^c, 
III,  457. 1878.  Toagi]iga.-Joutel  (1687)  in  French. 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1, 176. 1846.  Tongoinga.— Ibid..  Ill, 
444,1878.  Tonniagna.— Joutel  in  French,  Hist.  CoU. 
La..  1, 179.  1846.  Topingas.— Charlevoix,  Voy..  n, 
246. 1761.  Touginga.— La  Harpe  (1722)  in  Margry, 
D6c.,  VI,  865. 1886.  Torengan.— Shea,  Discov.,  170, 
1852. 

Tongonaoto  ( 2bny-o-wa'-o-to,  *driftlog' ). 
A  subclan  of  the  Delawaree. — Moigan, 
Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Tongt.    See  Pincers. 

Tonguish'g  Village.  A  former  Potawa- 
tomi  settlement,  taking  its  name  from  its 
chief,  otherwise  called  Toga,  near  Rouge 
r.,  in  the  s.  part  of  Oakfiind  co.  or  the 
N.  part  of  Wayne  co.,  Mich.,  about  20  m. 
N.  w.  of  Detroit  By  treaty  of  1807  a 
tract  of  two  sections  of  land  was  reserved 
for  the  use  of  this  band,  but  by  treaty  of 
1827  it  was  ceded  to  the  Umted  States 
"in  order  to  consolidate  some  of  the  dis- 
persed bands  ...  at  a  point  removed 
from  the  road  leading  from  Detroit  to 
Chicago,  as  far  as  practicable  from  the 
settlements  of  the  whites.'*  For  the  life 
of  Tonguish,  see  Mich.  Pion.  and  Hist 
Coll.,  VIII,  161,  1886. 

Tonguith  Village.— Pottawotomt  treaty  (1827)  in 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treat..  674. 1873.  Toaqoiah't  Tillage.— 
Detroit  treaty  (1807),  ibid.,  194. 

Tonioahaw  (perhaps  from  Tonik-hikiaj 
'standing  post').  A  former  Choctaw 
town  notedf  by  Komans  as  having  been 
near  the  line  between  Neshoba  and 
Kemper  cos. ,  M  iss.  See  Halbert  in  Pub. 
Miss.  Hist  Soc,  vi,  427,  1902. 


Tonichi.  A  pueblo  of  the  Nevome 
(containing  also  some  Eudeve  and  Opata) 
and  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded 
in  1628.  Situated  in  e.  Sonora,  Mexico, 
on  the  Rio  Yaqui  below  its  junction  with 
the  Papigochi,  lat  29°,  Ion.  109*'.  Pop. 
510  in  1678,  379  in  1730.  The  Rudo 
Ensayo  (ca.  1762)  mentions  it  as  a  visita 
of  Onavas.  It  is  now  a  civilized  com- 
munity, with  372  inhabitants  in  1900. 
Bta  Maria  del  P6pulo  Toniohi.— Zapata  (1678)  cited 
by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  246.  1884. 
Toniohe.— Escudero.  Noticias  Son.  y  Sin.,  101, 
1849.  Toniohi.— Rivera.  Diario,  leg.  13K2,  1736. 
Tonid.— Fano,  map  (1702),  in  Stficklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott.  74,  1726.  Tonitsi.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog..  351, 1864.  Tonitia.— Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1762), 
124, 1863. 

Tonihata.  An  island  in  the  St  Law- 
rence, upon  which  was  a  mixed  Iroquois 
village  in  1671  and  later.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  modem  Grenadier 
id.,  between  Ogdenbui>?h  and  L.  Ontario, 
in  Leeds  co.,  Ontario. 

Koniata. — Esnauta  and  Rapilly  map.  1777.  Oton- 
diaU.«-De  Courcelles  (1671)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  IX.  77,  1856.  Otoniata.— Denonville  (1687), 
ibid..  361.  Otoniato.— Ibid.  Toniata.-€iiauvisr- 
nerie  (1736),  ibid.,  1056.  Tonihata.-^efferys.  Fr. 
Doms.,  pt.  1,  15.  1761.  Toaaiata.— Frontenac 
(1692)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist.,  ix,  631, 1856. 

Tonikan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
established  by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  K, 
125,  1891)  to  include  the  language  of  the 
Tunica  (q.  v.)  tribe  in  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi region. 

BiTunioas.— Gallatin  in  Tranfi.  and  (3olI.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  115,  116,  1836  (quotes  Sibley,  who 
states  theyspealc  a  distinct  language);  Latham. 
Nat.  Hist.  Man,  841, 1850  (opposite  mouth  of  Red 
r.:  quotes  Sibley  as  to  distliictness  of  language). 
sToaioa.— Gatachet,  Creek  MIgr.  Leg.,  I,  39,  1884 
(brief  account  of  tribe) .  =Tonika.— Gatschet  In 
Science.  412,  Apr.  29, 1887  (distinctness  as  a  family 
asserted).    rsToaikaa.— Powell,  op.  eit. 

Tonkawa.  A  prominent  tribe,  forming 
the  Tonkawan  linguistic  family,  which, 
during  most  of  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies, lived  in  central  Texas.  According 
to  Gatschet  (Karankawa  Inds.,  37,  1891) 
they  call  themselves  TUskanw&Litch^  while 
the  name  Tonkawa  is  a  Waco,  word,  Ton- 
kawhfa  meaning  '  they  all  stay  together.' 

Ethnology. — The  ethnological  relations 
of  the  tribe  are  still  obscure.  It  has  been 
surmised  that  it  was  a  composite  of  the 
remnants  of  other  tribes,  and  this  is 
apparently  true  of  their  later  organization 
at  least;  yet  the  fact  that  their  language 
and  culture  were  so  different  from  those 
of  the  great  neighboring  groups  indicates 
that  fundamentally  they  were  a  distinct 
people.  Closely  associated  with  them, 
and  of  similar  culture,  were  lesser  tribee 
or  subtribes,  notably  the  Yojuane,  Maj'- 
eye, and  Ervipiame.  1 1  has  recently  been 
established  by  a  study  of  the  records  of 
the  San  Xavier  missions  that  these  tribes 
spoke  the  Tonkawa  language,  but  that  the 
Deadoses  (Agdocas,  Yadocxas),  who  were 
often  associated  with  the  Tonkawa,  spoke 
the  language  of  the  Bidai  and  Arkokisa 
(see  San  Francisco  Xavier  de  Horcagiias^ 
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MayeyCy  Yahwal),  The  Tojuane  and  Ma- 
yeye  were  apjjarently  in  part  absorbed  by 
the  Tonka  wain  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century.     The  Yakwal  (Yakawana),  re- 
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membered  in  Tonkawa  tradition  (Gat- 
Rchet,  op.  cit.),  were  very  probably  the 
Yojuane.  There  was,  besides  these,  a 
large  group  of  lesser  tribes  on  the  border 
between  theTonkawan  and  Coahuiltecan 
territories,  notably  the  Sana,  Emet,  Cavas, 
Toho,  and  Tohaha,  who,  we  are  told  in 
positive  terms  by  comj)etent  early  wit- 
nesses, did  not  speak  the  Coahuiltecan 
language.  There  is  strong  probability 
that  a  study  of  the  surviving  fragments  of 
their  language  will  prove  them  also  to 
have  been  Tonkawan  (see /Sana).  Some 
of  the  traditions  of  the  Tonkawa  point 
to  an  early  residence  on  the  Gulf  coast, 
but  their  language  does  not  bear  the 
marks  of  such  a  birthplace. 

Until  the  19th  century  the  Tonkawa 
were  almost  always  hostile  to  the  Lipan 
and  other  Apache  tribes,  and  this  fact 
kept  them  generally  at  peace  with  the 
Comanche,  Wichita,  and  Hasinai,  whom 
they  often  joined  in  Apache  wars.  They 
were  usually  friendly  also  with  the 
Bidai,  Arkokisa,  and  Xaraname  (Ara- 
nama)  to  the  s.,  and  with  the  numerous 
Coahuiltecan  tribes  to  the  s.  w.  Rela- 
tions with  the  Comanche  and  Wichita 
were  frequently  strained,  however,  even 
during  this  period.  In  the  19th  century 
relations  with  these  groups  were  reversed, 
the  Tonkawa  then  being  usually  friendly 
with  the  Lipan  and  hostile  toward  the 


Co^ianche  and  Wichita.  When,  about 
1790,  the  Apache  effected  an  alliance 
with  the  Bidai,  Arkokisa,  and  Attacapa, 
the  Tonkawa  were  brought  into  hostile 
relations  with  these  tribes  (Gil  Ybarboto 
Gov.  Mufioz,  Mar.  22  and  Apr.  26,  1791, 
MS.  in  B^xar  Archives). 

RdcUions  with  French  and  Spanish. — In 
1691  Francisco  de  Jesus  Maria  unmistak- 
ably included  this  tribe  and  their  asso- 
ciates, the  Yojuane,  in  his  list  of  enemies 
of  the  Hasinai,  writing  the  names  "  Tan- 
quaay"  and  *'Diujuan**  (Relacion,  Aug. 
15,  1691,  MS.).  The  Tonkawa  seem  not 
to  be  mentioned  again  until  1719,  but  the 
Yojuane  appear  in  the  interim,  when, 
about  1714  (the  chronology  is  not  clear), 
they  d^troyed  the  main  fire  temple  of  the 
Hasinai  (Espinosa,  Chr6nica  Apo8t61ica, 
424,  1746;  see  also  Dictamen  Fiscal,  1716, 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  193). 
To  the  French  the  Tonkawa  became  defi- 
nitely known  through  La  Harpe's  expe- 
dition of  1719.  His  lieutenant,  Du  Ki- 
vage,  reported  that  70  leagues  up  Red  r. 
from  the  Kadohadacho  he  met  several 
tribes,  which  he  called  respectively  the 
Tancaoye,  Joy  van  (Yojuan),  Quidehais 
(Kichai?),  Naouydiches  (Nabedache?), 
Huanchan^,  and  H  uane.  They  were  wan- 
derers, following  the  buffalo  for  a  living. 
Famous  warriors  all,  the  "Tancaoye'* 
were  the  most  renowned,  and  their  chiefs 
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bore  many  battle  scars.  They  were  just 
returning  from  a  war  with  the  Apache, 
which  met,  together  with  the  tribal 
names  given,  makes  it  seem  probable  that 
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the  party  was  a  composite  one  of  C^- 
doan  and  Tonkawan.  tribes,  such  as  in 
later  times  frequently  went  against  the 
Apache.  From  this  time  forth  the  Ton- 
kawa  were  generally  friendly  with  the 
French  (La  Harpe  m  Margry,  D^c,  vi, 
277-78,  1886). 

With  the  Spaniards  the  Tonkawa  first 
came  into  intimate  contact  through  the 
establishment  of  the  missions  on  San 
Xavier  ( San  Gabriel )  r. ,  Texas.  As  early 
as  1740  the  missionaries  had  thought  of 
taking  them  to  San  Antonio,  but  con- 
sidered them  too  remote  (Diescripcion, 
1740,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
XXVIII,  203).  Between  1746  and  1749 
three  missions  were  planted  on  the  San 
Xavier,  and  among  the  tribes  there  were 
the  Mayeye,  Yojuane,  and  Tonkawa  (see 
San  Francisco  Xa  vier  de  Horcasitas).  \V h ile 
there  they  suffered  from  a  terrible  epi- 
demic of  smallpox  and  from  Apache  raids. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  deserted  the  mis- 
sions to  go  with  the  Hasinai  against  the 
Apache,  and  got  the  Spaniards  into 
trouble  by  selling  Apache  captives  to  the 
Hasinai.  By  1756  these  missions  were 
abandoned  and  the  protecting  garrison 
was  transferred  to  the  new  Li  pan  mission 
of  San  Sabd.  In  common  with  the  other 
foes  of  the  Apache,  the  Tonkawa  were 
converted  into  enemies  of  the  Spaniards 
by  the  establishment  of  this  mission  for 
the  Li  pan,  and  they  took  part  in  its  de- 
struction in  1758. 

Habitat. — It  has  not  been  possible  to 
determine  with  confidence  the  range  and 
headquarters  of  the  Tonkawa  before  the 
decade  between  1770  and  1780,  when  the 
reports  become  full  and  satisfactory.  At 
this  time  their  customary  range  was  be- 
tween the  middle  and  upper  Trinity  on 
the  N.  E.,  and  the  San  Gabriel  and  the 
Colorado  on  the  s.  w.,  rather  above  than 
below  the  San  Antonio  road.  Their  favor- 
ite headquarters  were  about  halfway  be- 
tween Waco  and  the  Trinity  crossing  of 
the  San  Antonio  road,  near  an  eminence 
known  to  the  natives  as  the  Turtle 
(MezitVes,  Informe,  July  4,  1772;  Letter 
to  Croix,  May  28,  1778;  Gil  Ybarbo  to 
Cabello,  Dec.  6,  1778;  Croix,  Relacion 
Particular,  1778,  MSS.  See  Torlugas). 
Since  they  first  became  known,  the  Ton- 
kawa had  perhaps  drifted  gradually  south- 
ward, though  this  is  not  certain.  It  was 
true  of  the  Wichita  tribes  for  the  same 
period, and  would  bea  logical  consequence 
of  pressure  by  the  Comanche  and  the 
Osage.  Yet  the  testimony  before  1770  is 
not  conclusive.  Du  Rivage  saw  the  Ton- 
kawa near  Red  r.,  but  this  may  have  been 
a  temporary  location.  In  1740  they  and 
the  Yojuane  were  reported  to  be  "not  far 
from  [the]  Texas,"  but  whether  w.  or  n. 
we  are  not  told.  When  in  1752  De  Soto 
Vermudez  inquired  of  the  Nasoni,  on  the 


upper  Angelina,  what  tribes  lived  to  the 
northward,  he  was  told  that  20  leagues 
away  (northward  by  the  implication  of 
the  question)  were  the  Tebancanas  (Ta- 
wakoni),  and  that  beyond  them  followed 
the  Tancaguies  and  Yujuanes.  If  the 
direction  was  correctly  given  as  north- 
ward, the  Tonkawa  were  then  clearly 
farther  n.  than  their  central  rendezvous  ot 
a  later  date.  Similarly  a  copv  of  the  La 
Fora  map  (ca.  1767),  but  not  the  original, 
shows  the  Yojuane  village  to  have  been 
near  the  upper  Sabine,  but  the  source  and 
the  date  of  tnis  annotation  are  not  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  shown, 
after  1746  the  Tonkawa  and  Yojuane  fre- 
quented the  missions  on  the  San  Gabriel, 
associating  there  with  related  tribes  na- 
tive of  the  locality,  which  would  indicate 
that  it  was  within  the  usual  Tonkawa 
range.  Moreover,  when  in  1768  Soli's 
crossed  Texas  from  B^xar  to  Nacog- 
doches, he  noted  in  his  diary  after  passtOf 
the  Brazos  that  in  this  neighlwrhood 
lived  Tancagues,  Yojuanes,  and  Mayeyes. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  when  Me- 
zi^res  wrote,  the  country  of  the  Turtle  had 
for  some  time  been  for  the  Tonkawa  the 
middle  of  a  long  range  from  n.  k.  to  s.  w. 
After  this  time,  as  the  Apache  receded, 
there  was  apparently  considerable  south- 
westward  extension  of  their  range,  though 
for  some  years  they  had  headquarters  e. 
of  the  Brazos.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
writers  have  usually  erred  by  calling  the 
Tonkawa  a  southwestern  Texas  tribe, 
which  was  not  true  for  a  century  after 
they  came  into  history.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  location  assigned  them  on 
Powell's  linguistic  map  applies  only  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  19tn  century  (see 
Descripcion,  1740,  op.  cit. ;  De  Soto  Ver- 
mudez, Investigation,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gen.,  1752;  La  Fora  map  in  Dpto.  de 
Fomento,  Mexico;  Solfs,  Diario,  MS.  in 
Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  277; 
Davenport,  Noticia,  1809,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gen.;Teran,  Noticia,  1828,  in  Bol.  Soc. 
Geog.  Mex.,  1890;  Powell's  map  in  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.). 

Vtistwns. — ^The  Tonkawa  always  bore  a 
bad  reputation  among  both  Indians  and 
whites,  although  toward  the  Americans 
they  were  uniformly  at  peace  The  char- 
acteristics assigned  to  them  by  Du  Rivage 
in  1719  are  those  most  frequently  men- 
tioned in  later  times,  when  they  became 
better  known.  They  were  warlike  wan- 
derers, planting  few  or  no  crops,  living 
on  game,  and  following  the  buffalo  long 
distances.  When  hard  pressed  they  could 
eat  food  usually  considered  revolting. 
Their  general  reputation  as  cannibals  is 
borne  out  by  concurrent  tradition  and 
history,  by  their  designation  in  the  sign 
language,  and  by  the  names  applied  to 
them  ()y  other  tribes.     Mezi^res  said  of 
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them  that  they  were  despised  by  other 
tribes  as  vs^abonds,  ill-natured,  and  dis- 
posed to  thievery,  a  character  fret^uently 
given  thein  in  later  times.  They  lived  in 
scattered  villages  of  skin  tipis,  which  they 
moved  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
chiete  or  the  demands  of  the  chase.  In 
the  18th  century  they  were  fine  horsemen 
and  had  good  animals.  Their  offensive 
weapons  then  were  firearms,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  the  spear;  their  defensive 
arms  were  the  leather  jacket  (cuera)^ 
shield,  and  cap  or  helmet,  on  which  they 
often  wore  horns  and  gaudy  plumage. 

Once,  when  in  their  midst,  Mezi^res 
wrote  a  statement  of  their  dependence  on 
the  buffalo  that  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
"Besides  their  meat,"  he  said,  **it  fur- 
nishes them  liberally  what  they  desire 
for  conveniences.  The  brains  are  used 
to  soften  skins,  the  horns  for  spoons  and 
drinking  cups,  the  shoulder-blades  to  dig 
op  (cat^r)  and  clear  off  the  ground,  the 
tendons  for  thread  and  bowstrings,  the 
hoof  to  glue  the  arrow-feathering.  From 
the  tail-hair  they  make  ropes  and  girths; 
from  the  wool,  belta  and  various  orna- 
ments. The  hide  furnishes  saddle  and 
bridle,  tether  ropes,  shields,  tents,  shirts, 
footwear,  and  blankets  to  protect  them 
from  the  cold. '  *  They  were  great  deer  as 
well  as  buffalo  hunters,  and  when  their 
buffalo  range  was  partly  cut  off  by  the  Co- 
manche, their  dependence  on  this  animal 
increased.  A  trader  informed  Sibley  in 
1805  that  he  had  obtained  from  the  Ton- 
kawa  as  many  as  5,000  deerskins  in  one 
year,  besides  tallow,  robes,  and  tonnes. 
Their  market  for  hides  in  earlier  times 
had  usually  been  the  Tawakoni  villages 
( Mezi^res,op. cit. ;  Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches, 
1806). 

Spanish  Relations  after  1770. — For  about 
15  years  after  the  failure  of  the  San 
Xavier  missions,  the  Tonkawa  were  re- 
pirded  by  the  Spaniards  as  open  enemies; 
but  in  1770  an  equal  period  of  nominal 
peace  began,  during  wnich  the  Spanish 
policy  toward  the  tribe  was  marked  by 
three  main  features:  (1)  to  win  their 
good- will  by  friendly  visits  and  by  send- 
ing them  authorized  traderd  with  sup- 
plies; (2)  to  force  them  to  keep  peace 
with  the  Tawakoni,  Yscani,  and  Kichai, 
who  were  relied  on  to  restrain  the  Ton- 
kawa by  good  example  or  coercion;  (3) 
to  induce  them,  by  persuasion  and  by 
threats  of  withdrawing  the  traders,  to 
abandon  their  va«ibond  life  and  settle  in 
a  fixed  village.  The  principal  agents  in 
this  work  were  De  Mazi^res,  Gil  Ybarbo, 
Nicolds  de  la  Mathe,  and  Andr^  de 
Courbidre — all  but  one  Frenchmen  from 
Natchitoches,  it  will  be  noted.  Their 
efforts  at  coercion  through  trade  were 
evidently  made  nugatory  oy  clandestine 
French  trafl5c  that  could  not  be  stopped. 


Failure  to  euccessfully  effect  these  poli- 
cies was  charged  to  the  bad  influence  of 
the  noted  ToSkawa  chief  of  the  day,  Tos- 
que,  or  £1  Mocho.  He  was  an  Apache 
by  birth,  who  had  been  captured  and 
adopted  by  the  Tonkawa.  During  one 
of  his  exploits  against  the  Osa^  he  had 
lost  his  right  ear,  whence  his  nickname, 
El  Mocho,  **  the  maimed  "  or  ** cropped.'* 
By  his  prowess  in  war  and  his  eloquence 
in  council  he  raised  himself  to  a  position 
of  influence.  Chance,  in  the  form  of  an 
epidemic,  occurring  in  1777-78,  removed 
his  rivals  and  left  him  head  chief.  His 
baneful  influence  before  this  had  won 
him  the  enmity  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
Mezit^res,  under  official  orders,  had  bribed 
his  rivals  to  assassinate  him,  but  he  was 
saved  by  the  epidemic  mentioned.  Now 
resort  was  had  to  flattery  and  gifts.  In 
1779  Mezi^res  held  along  and  loving  con- 
ference with  El  Mocho  at  the  lower  Tawa- 
koni village,  and  the  result  was  that  they 
went  together  to  B^xar  to  see  the  gov- 
ernor. There,  on  Oct.  8,  1779,  in  the 
presence'  of  more  than  400  Tonkawa  peo- 
ple, Governor  Cabello  with  great  cere- 
mony appointed  El  Mocho  **capitan 
grande"  of  his  tribe,  decorating  him 
with  a  medal  of  honor,  and  presenting 
him  a  commission,  a  uniform,  a  baston, 
and  a  flag  bearing  the  cross  of  Burgundy. 
In  return,  of  course,  El  Mocho  made  grave 
promises  to  obey  and  to  form  the  desired 
pueblo  (Cabello,  Informe,  1784,1161,  MS. ). 

The  promise  to  settle  down,  however, 
remained  unfulfilled,  while  El  Mocho's 
insincerity  was  still  further  proved  by 
events  of  1782.  In  that  year  the  Lipan, 
Mjscaleros,  and  Apache,  as  the  records 
give  the  names,  desirous  of  better  means 
of  acquiring  arms,  made  overtures  of 
peace  to  the  Tonkawa,  who  easily  ob- 
tained weapons  from  the  French.  El 
Mocho   consented    to  a  nfeeting.    The 

{)lace  appointed  was  the  bank  of  Guada- 
upe  r. ;  the  time,  the  moons  of  November 
and  December.  Cabello,  unable  to  prevent 
the  gathering,  sent  a  spy  in  Indian  dis- 
guise— probably  the  great  Indian  linguist 
and  interpreter,  Andres  de  Courbi^re — 
who  reported  the  proceedings  in  detail. 
According  to  him,  more  than  4,000  In- 
dians attended,  and  the  barter  of  firearms 
for  stolen  horses  was  lively.  But  the 
alliance  was  defeated  by  El  Mocho's  am- 
bitions. He  tried  to  induce  the  Apache 
tribes  to  make  him  their  head  chief,  in 
return  for  which  he  would  rid  the  cxjuntry 
of  Spaniards.  This  self-seeking  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  Apache  chiefs,  quar- 
rels ensued,  and  on  Christmas  day  the 
meeting  broke  up  without  the  alliance 
being  effected  (Cabello,  op.  cit.  If  63). 

This  event,  combined  with  personal 
jealousies  within  the  Tonkawa  tribe,  was 
the  undoing  of  El  Mocho,  for  return  was 
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now  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  policy 
of  aseassinauon.  After  much  intriguing 
and  waiting,  £i  Mocho  was  taken. una- 
wares on  July  12,  1784,  and  murdered  in 
the  plaza  at  Bahfa  (Goliad),  a  place  fated 
to  be  in  later  days  the  scene  of  other 
equally  atrocious  deeds.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  for  the  stor^r  of  these  dark 
dealings  of  both  the  Spanish  authorities 
and  their  enemy  we  haye  only  the  re- 
ports, entirely  candid,  of  the  former  (Ca- 
zorla,  Capt.  of  Bahfa,  to  Cabello,  July  12, 
1784,  Archivo  Greneral,  Hist,  yol.  c; 
Cabello  to  Neye,  July  16,  ibid.). 

The  remoyal  of  El  Mocho  was  justified 
by  subsequent  events.  By  June,  1785, 
Courbi^re  was  able  to  report  that  the  new 
Tonkawa  chief  had  established  a  perma- 
nent village  on  Navasota  r.;  and  during 
the  next  10  years  **the  village  of  the 
Tancagues"  was  referred  to  as  though  it 
were  a  fixed  and  definite  entity.  But 
thereafter  the  tribe  was  usually  described 
as  wanderers;  thereafter,  likewise,  they 
were  alternately  at  peace  and  at  war  with 
the  Spaniards  (Cabello  to  Rengel,  June 
7,  1785,  B^xar  Archives;  Gil  Ybarbo  to 
Governor  Mufioz,  Mar.  22  and  Apr.  26, 
1791,  B^xar  Archives;  Leal,  Noticia,  July 
10,  1794,  B^xar  Archives). 

Poptdation;  Recent  History. — A  junta 
held  at  B^xar,  Jan.  5, 1778,  estimated  the 
Tonkawa  at  300  warriors.  In  April  of 
that  year  Mezi^res,  when  on  his  second 
visit  to  the  tribe,  gave  the  same  figure, 
including  some  apostate  Xaraname  ( Ara- 
nama).  In  Sept,  1779,  when  again  at 
their  settlement,  he  reported  that  since 
the  recent  epidemic  of  smallpox  there 
remained  150  warriors.  Three  years  later 
a  spy  who  spent  several  days  at  a  gath- 
ering of  Apache  and  Tonkawa  on  Guad- 
alupe r.  reported  that  only  600  Tonkawa 
were  present,  the  rest  having  remained 
at  home.  If 'he  told  the  truth,  he  could 
hardly  have  meant  that  these  were  all 
warriors.  Sibley  in  1805  gave  their 
strength  at  200  men;  Davenport,  about 
1809,  placed  it  at  250  families,  and  Ter^, 
1828,  at  80  families.  In  1847  the  official 
estimate  was  150  men  (see  Cabello,  In- 
fonne,  1784,  12,  63;  Mezi^res,  Letters  to 
Croix,  Apr.  5,  1778,  and.  Sept  13,  1779, 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii,  272, 
246;  Sibley,  op.  cit ;  Davenport,  Noticia, 
ca.  1809,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.;  Terdn, 
Noticia,  1828,  in  Bol.  Soc.  Geog.  Mex., 
266,  1870).  In  the  fall  of  1855  the  Gov- 
ernment settled  them,  together  with  the 
Caddo,  Kichai,  Waco,  Tawakoni,  and 
Penateka  Comanche,  upon  two  small  res- 
ervations on  the  Clear  Fork  of  Brazos  r., 
Texas.  In  consequence  of  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  Texans,  culminating  in 
an  attack  upon  the  agency,  the  Indians 
were  removed  in  1857  to  Washita  r. ,  Okla. , 
the  Tonkawa  being  temporarily  camped 
about  the  mouth  of  Tonkawa  cr.,  just 


above  the  present  Anadarko.  In  the 
confusion  brought  about  by  the  civil 
war  the  other  tribes  saw  an  opportunity 
to  pay  off  old  scores  against  the  Tonkawa, 
who  were  generally  hated  for  their  can- 
nibalistic practices  as  well  as  for  serving 
as  government  scouts  agunst  the  more 
western  tribes.  On  the  excuse  that  the 
Tonkawa  and  their  agent  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Confederacy,  a  body  of  Dela- 
wares,  Shawnee,  and  Caddo  attacked  the 
Anadarko  agency  and  the  Tonkawa  camp 
on  the  night  of  Oct  25,  1862,  killing  two 
of  the  agency  employees  and  massacring 
137  men,  women,  and  children  out  of  a 
total  of  about  300  of  the  Tonkawa  tribe. 
The  survivors,  after  some  years  of  miser- 
able wandering,  were  finally  gathered  in 
at  Ft  GriflBn,  Texas,  to  save  them  from 
complete  extermination  by  their  ene- 
mies. In  1884  all  that  were  left— 92, 
including  a  number  of  Lipan — were  re- 
moved to  Oklahoma,  being  assigned  the 
next  year  to  their  present  location  at 
Oakland  agency,  near  Ponca.  In  19^ 
they  numbered  but  48,  including  several 
intermarried  Lipan. 

The  Tonkawa  remember  a  number  of 
subdivisions,  which  seem  to  have  been 
subtribes  rather  than  ^ntes,  as  follows: 
Awash,  Choyopan,  Haiwal,  Hatchukuni, 
Kwesh,  Niihawai,  Ninchopan,  Pakani, 
Pakhalatch  (see  Pajaiat),  Sanukh,  Talp- 
kweyu,  Titskanwatichatak.  (h.  b.  b.  ) 
Fon-ka-wM.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  263, 1851.  Juiom.— 
Baptlamal  rec.  San  Antonio  de  Valero  misRion. 
18th  cent.  Kidiko  — Gatschet,  MS.,  fi.  A  £.,  1884 
(Kiowa  name;  probably  corruption  of  KH-ikogo, 
'man-eating  men ' ) .  KaJikawayB.— Maillard,  Hist. 
Tex.,  238, 1842.  Xariko.— Qatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  B.. 
1884  (Comanche  name:  siar.  'cannibals,'  from 
Kiowa  Kddiko).  rinahi-pfiiko.— Mooney  in  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  I.  411, 1898  ('man-eaters':  Kiowa 
name).  Komkom^.— Joutel  (1687)  inMargrv,  D6c., 
111,288,1878.  Konkon^.— Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix, 
New  Ft,  iv,  78,  1870.  Xonkone.-^outel  (1687) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  152, 1846.  Korkone:-^ 
Ibid.,  137.  Long-wha.— Sen.  Ex.  Conf.  Doc  13, 
29th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1, 1846.  Maoana*.— Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  Slates,  i,  661, 1886  (misprint).  Man-eat- 
en.—Bol  laert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii,  276, 
1860  ( trans,  of  Lipan  name) .  MiiixsSii.— Gatschet, 
Tonkawa  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884  (Cheyenne  name). 
V6nfc6xka.— Gat<*chet,  Comanche  MS..  B.  A.  £. 
(•men-eaters':  Comanche  name).  VimStfta.— ten 
Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  883, 1885  ('man-eaters': 
Comanche  name).  Sonkawas.— Parxer,  Am.  Ind. 
Womanhood,  7,  1892.  Tanoagoas.— Morfl,  Mem. 
Hist.  Texas,  bk.  it,  ca.  1782.  Taneafoeit.  — Barrioe: 
Informe,  1772,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tanoaffues. — 
Mezi^res  (1778)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I,  661,  1886.  Tanoaguei.— Courbi^re,  Rela- 
ci6n,  1791,  MS.  in  B4xar  Archives.  Tanoanies.— 
De  Soto  vermudez,  Investigation,  1752,  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.  Tanoakuas.— Whiting  in  Rep.  Sec. 
War,  242, 1850.  Tanoakuet.— Doc.  155  (1792)  in  Tex. 
State  Arch.  Tanoakuot.— Davenport,  Noticia,  ca. 
1809,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Taaeamaa.— MS.  of 
1740  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii,  203.  Taii- 
oanet.— Ybarbo  to  Cabello,  Dec.  7,  1778,  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.  Tanoaouay.— Robin,  Voy.  La.,  in, 
6, 1807.  Tanoaovet.— Ripperd&,  letter  of  Apr.  27, 
1777,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espai&a,  xxviii,  226. 
Tanoaoye.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  Margry,  D^.,  vi, 
277.1886.  Tancaidi.— Pike,  Trav.,  819,  18U.  Taa- 
'teaset.— Fr.  Gauzabal.  letter,  1748,  MS.  in  Menu 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii,  71.  Taneaveya.— Me> 
zi^res,  Rel.,  1770,  MS.  In  Archivo  Gen.  Tanoo- 
ways.— Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  lii,  pt.  3, 76, 1866. 
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Isnyl  I  i^iittpiiw  tmmtO.  tankuwiiT.— Pi?til^iiut|l7lB) 
In  Fro[uh,  HM  toll.  Lu..  li,  k,  \%  l.^,  JflfiO, 
Tinkov— FnH^lvel.  Bevfti  Yrs.  Trrtv.  453,  iRTjO. 
TftnJu.— Sibley,  ilKu  ekc'tclJiA,  74,  IMI  T»ji- 
fluwiy.--P'*uTH'lsCii  (1b  JcMi*  Murla,  Rel.,  IfiBi,  Rta 
T4iJtft#ayi.— ijmLG,  Bk-  JwK.  si,  1H4S,  Ttih&ii' 
kiiy*.— HpUrtf'het,  Tonkuwe  Ml^,,  B.  A  R,  By 
[Ktiriinkiiwii  unnieK  Tenkihu*!.— NeighljcifrH  in 
H.  R.  IJOLS  XOa  2yth  roni;.,  2d  !k-»^„  3,  l3il7.  Ten- 
kasM.— ^«n.  Mf?ii',  Iukn  m.  I5th  C'oti^.,  M  se^.,  BO, 
187!^.  Tba]i6«h\ies«  — M  eochaDa  to  Ck-olior,  Mar.  9, 
1774,  Ms.  in ArchivoGen.  Tineyizhane.— Gatschet, 
Naisha  Apache  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  69  ( Kiowa  Apache 
name).  Titskan  watitoh.— Gatschet,  Tonkawe 
MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (own  name:  sig.  Mndigenous 
people ').  Toncahira*.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
VI,  689, 1857.  Tonoahuaa.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Eth- 
nol.  8oc.  Lend.,  ii,  275,  1850.  Tonoawei.— H.  R. 
Rep.  299,  44th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1, 1876.  Tonpiei.— 
Michler,  Recon.,  64,  1850.  Tonkahant.— Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  xl,  1848.  Tonkahawi.— Domenech, 
Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  444. 1860.  Tonkahiraa.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  i,  518, 1851.  Tonkahuas.— Bon- 
nell,  Tex.,  137, 1840.  Ton-ka-hae«.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
257, 1853.  Ton-kah-way».— Parker.  Tex.,  221, 18o6. 
Tonkawaa.— Doc.  of  1771-2  quoted  by  Bolton  in 
Tex.  Hist.  Asso.  Quar.,  ix.  91 .  1905.  Tonkawayi.— 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  103,  1856. 
Tonkawe.— De wees  (1854J  quoted  by  Gatschet, 
Karankawalnds.,30,  1891.  Tonkawaa.— Busch- 
mann  (1859)  quoted  by  Gatschet,  ibid.,  33.  Tonke- 
wayi.— Bollaertin  Jour.  Elhnol.Soc.  Lond.,  ii,265, 
1850.  Tonkhuaa.— Coombs  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859, 
233. 1860.  Tonkowas.— Marcy,  Prairie  Trav.,  197, 
1861.  Tonki. — So-called  by  Texans.  Ton-que- 
wa«.— Butler  in  H.  R.  Doc.  76,  29th Cong.,  2d  sess., 
7. 1847.  Tonqueways.— Battey,  Advent,  58,  1875. 
Tonquowayi.  -Webber,  Gold  Mines  of  the  Gila, 
194,1849.  TonquB.— Ibid.  Toukaways.— Parker  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  683,  18o5.  Y£iiehe.— 
Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Lipan  name).  Zan- 
oagues.— Doc.  (1790)  in  Tex.  State  Archives. 

Tonkawan  Family.  A  linguistic  stock 
established  by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
125,  1891)  to  include  the  Tonkawa  tribe, 
but  subsequently  determined  by  Bolton 
to  embrace  also  a  number  of  small  tribes, 
including  the  Ervipiame,  May  eye,  and 
Yojuane.  Ree  Tunkawa. 
= Tonkawa. —GatHchet,  Zw&lf  Sprachen  aus  dem 
Siidwesten  Nordamerika«,  76,  1876  (vocabulary  of 
about 300 words  and  some  sentences);  Gatschet, 
Die  Spmche  derTonkawas,  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Eth- 
nologic, 64,  1877:  Gatschet  (1876)  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc,  XVI, 318, 1877.  =Tonkawan.— Powell, 
op.  Cit 

Tonkaway-root  A  name  among  herb- 
alists and  **herb  doctors'*  for  the  root  of 
Gonolohus  publifloras. 

Tonoyiet*8  Band.  A  Paviotso  band, 
named  from  its  chief  (Woman  Heli)er), 
formerly  below  Big  Meadows,  Truckee 
r.,  w.  Nevada.  Pop.  280  in  1859. 
To-no-yiet.— Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859. 374. 1860. 
Tonoaiet.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  576. 1861.  Woman 
helper  band.— Ibid. 

TontoB  (Span. :  *  fools,'  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  tneir  supposed  imbecility;  the 
designation,  however,  is  a  misnomer). 
A  name  so  indiscriminately  applied  as  to 
be  almost  meaningless,  (l)  To  a  mix- 
ture of  Yavapai,  Yuma,  and  Mohave, 
with  some  Piilaleno  Apache,  placed  on  the 
Rio  Verde  res.,  Ariz.,  in  1873,  and  trans- 
ferred to  San  Carlos  res.  in  1875;  best  des- 
ignated as  the  Tulkepaia,  q.  v.  (2)  To  a 
tribe  of  the  Athapascan  family  well  known 
as  Coyotero  Apache.  (3)  To  the  Pif5alenos 
of  the  same  family.  (4)  According  to  Cor- 
busier,  to  a  body  of  Indians  descended 


mostly  from  Yavapai  med  and  Pinal 
Coyotero  (Pinaleflo)  women  who  have 
intermai*Hed.  The  term  Tontos  was  thei«- 
fote  Applied  by  writet^  of  the  19th  century 
to  prActically  All  the  IndiAns  rooming  be-> 
tween  the  White  mte.  of  Arizona  And  th« 
Hlo  Colorado,  Comprising  parts  of  two 
linguistic  families,  imt  especially  to  thd 
Yavapai,  cdmmonly  known  As  Apache 
Mohave*  The  synonymy  following,  there-* 
fore,  does  not  always  l^present  true 
equivalents  of  any  tribal  name.  The 
Tonto  Apache  transferred  to  San  Carlos 
in  1875  numbered  629,  while  the  Yavapai 
sent  to  that  reserve  numbered  618  and 
the  Tulkepaia  352.  The  Tontos  officially 
designatea  as  such  numbered  772  in  1908, 


TONTO   APACHE 


of  whom  551  were  under  the  San  Carlos 
agency,  160  under  the  Camp  Verde  school 
siipenntendency,  and  11  at  Camp  Mc- 
Dowell. See  Apache.  Tejua. 
Ahwa-paia-kwanwa. — Corbuaier  in  Am.  Antiq., 
VIII,  277,  1886  (=»  *  enemy,'  *all,'  and  'speak,' 
referring  to  their  mongrel  tongue).  Apache 
Tonto.— Bonny  castle,  Span.  Am.,  70, 1819.  Apache 
Tontoee.— White,  Hist.  Apaches,  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1875.  Del-4je'.— ten  Kate,  Synonym le,  5,  1884 
('red  ant':  Apache  name).  J)eldzj6.— ten  Kate, 
Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  199,  1885.  Dilzhin.— CJnrtis, 
Am.  Ind.,  1,134, 1907  ('spatter  talkers':  Apache 
name).  Dil-sha^.—White.  Apache  Names  of  In- 
dian Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (*  red  soil  with  red -ants'; 
also  applied  to  the  Mohave) .  Four  Peak  Indians. — 
Curtis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871,  62, 1872.  Oohun.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  pt.  1. 110, 1890. 
Ouhunei.— Ibid.,  113.  Har-dil-shaya.— White,  Hist. 
Apaches,  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1875  ('red  country  In- 
dians '  or  *  Indians  living  where  there  were  red- 
ants ':  Apache  name).  Eo-un.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  pt.  1,  110, 1890.  Koun.— Curtis, 
Am.  Ind..  I,  184,  1907  ('rough':  Apache  name). 
Kuhns.— White,  Hist.  Apache  Inds..  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1875  (so  called  by  Mexicans  **  on  account  of  their 
•  foolishness ' " ).    Lo-co^— Wbite,  op.  cit.  (Apache 
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name:  trans.  '  fools ') .  Santo.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  122, 
1861  (mLsprint).  Tantoi.— Lane  (18M)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  v,  689,  1855.  Toi-o§-kwe.— ten 
Kate,  Synonymie,  7,  1884  ('marauders':  Zufii 
name).  Tint©.— Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.,  506,  1865  (mis- 
print). Tondo.— Ibid.,  139  (misprint).  Tontears.— 
Emory,  Recon.,  96, 1848  (misprint).  Tonto.— Ind. 
Afif.  Rep.  1854,  380, 1856.  Tonto-Apaohe*.— Mowry 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857.  802,  1858.  Tontoet.— 
White,  Hist.  Apaches,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1876.  Tonto- 
Tinn^.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  199,  1885. 
Tontu.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  153, 1868.  Touto  Apaohet.— 
Stratton,  Captivity,  123,  1857  (misprint).  Tqi'ihe- 
kwc— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.Am.,  291, 1885  (Zufii 
name).  Viniettinen-n^.— Escudero,  Notic.  Estad. 
de  Chihuahua,  212, 1834.  Vinni  ettineime.— Orozco 
y  Berra,  Geog.,  59, 1864. 

Tonzaumaoagua.  A  small  tribe  repre- 
sented at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texas,  in  the  18th  century. 

Too.  A  Haida  town  given  in  John 
Work's  list  (Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v, 
489,  1855)  as  containing  10  houses  and 
196  inhabitants  in  1836-41.  This  was 
probably  Tiun. 

Tooahk.    Said  to  be  a  band  of  Salish  on 
Muckleshootres.,  Wash.,  in  1857. 
Tooahk. -Gosnell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  338. 1858. 
Upper  Puyallup. — Ibid. 

TooantTLh  (properly  DviMiiy  a  species  of 
frog;  known  also  as  Spring  Froe).  A 
noted  Cherokee  of  highly  respected,  char- 
acter, born  noar  the  mouth  of  Chucka- 


mogga  cr . ,  near  Lookout  mtn,  Tenn. ,  about 
1754.  He  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  trap- 
ping and  hunting,  and  for  his  success  m 
the  athletic  sports  of  his  people,  ball- 
playing  in  particular.  Kind  ana  amiable 
m  disposition,   Tooantuh  always  advo- 


cated peace,  and  frequently  exercised  a 
restraining  influence  oh  the  more  warlike 
of  his  people,  but  was  qui(!k  to  avenge  an 
injury  to  the  members  of  his  tribe.  In 
1818,  when  Tooantuh  was  about  64  years 
of  age,  a  party  of  Osage  wanton  Iv  mur- 
der^ several  Cherokee.  Tooantuh,  with 
a  band  of  followers,  went  in  pursuit,  and 
by  the  time  the  Osage  had  reached  their 
village  they  were  surprised  by  an  attack, 
their  village  burned,  80  of  them  killed 
or  captured,  and  their  band  completely 
broken.  He  served  under  Gen.  Jackson 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Creeks  in 
1813-14,  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  cool- 
ness and  discipline  shown  in  battle.  On 
the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  to  Indian 
Ter.,  Tooantuh  was  among  the  first  to 
settle  on  a  farm,  devoting  himself  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  agriculture. 

Tooelicans  (Too-el-irnns).  Mentioned 
by  Irving  ( Bonneville's  Adventures,  388, 
1850)  as  a  tribe  dwelling  about  the  head- 
waters of  Wallowa  r.,  in  n.  k.  Oregon, 
in  connection  with  the  Shoshoko.  They 
are  spoken  of  as  shy  and  avoiding  inter- 
course with  the  whites;  possibly  a  Sho- 
shoni  band,  otherwise  unidentified. 

Tookseat  {Tool/seat^  from  ptuk-sU, 
*wolf,'  lit.  'round  foot*).  A  phratry  of 
the  Delawares. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  171, 
1877. 

Tooksetuk  ( *  wolf ' ).  A  phratry  of  the 
Mahican. 

Meoh-oha-ooh.— Barton,  New  Views,  xxxix,  1798. 
Took-M-tuk'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  174, 1877. 

Tools.     See  Implements. 

Toopik.  A  tent  or  house;  a  word  in 
local  use  in  Alaska;  from  tvpik  in  cer- 
tain western  Eskimo  dialects,  signifying 
tent.  (a-  f"-  ^•) 

Tooptatmeer.  One  of  the  two  Woccon 
towns,  supposed  to  have  been  in  Greene 
CO.,  N.  C,  in  1709,  the  towns  together  hav- 
ing 120  warriors. — Lawson  (1714),  Hist. 
Car.,  383, 1860. 

Toosey.  A  band  of  Tsilkotin,  seemingly 
named  from  a  chief,  under  Williams  Lake 
a«rency,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  62  in  1908,  50  in 
1910. 

Taatey.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1895,  359, 18%.  Ta«- 
gey.—lbid..  1894,  279,  1895.  Tooiey.— Ibid.,  pt.  II, 
162, 1901.  Toosey*!  tribe.— Ibid.,  1884, 190, 1885. 

Tooshkipakwisi  ( Toosh  -  hi  -pa-  hvis  -  «i', 
*  green  leaves  * ) .  A  subclan  of  the  Dela- 
w-ares. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  172, 1877. 

Too8hwarkama(  Toosh-war-ka^-maf  *acros8 
the  river*).  A  subclan  of  the  Delawares. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  172,  1878. 

Toowed.  One  of  the  Dieguerio  ranche- 
rias  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1H52  at 
Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  76. 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  132,  1857. 

Topaidisel.  APatwin  tribe  formerly  liv- 
ing at  Knight's  Landing,  Yoloco.,  OeJ.— 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m,  219, 
1877. 
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Topame.  A  former  Luisefio  villaffe  in 
upper  San  Luis  Rey  valley,  San  Diego 
CO.,  Gal.— Grijalva  (1795)  cited  bv  Ban- 
croft, Hist.  Cal.,  I,  563.  1886. 

Topanika  ( Tchpan^-i-kwa) ,  An  Unalig- 
miut  Eskimo  village  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Norton  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  10  in  1880. 
Tapkhamikhuacmiit. — ZaRcwkin,  Descr.  Ross.  Poss. 
Am.,  I,  72,  1847.  Taupwiica.— Whymper,  Alaska, 
158.  1869.  Topanioa.— W.  U.  Tel.  Exped.,  map, 
1867.  Top^aiUca.— Dall,  Alaska.  20,  1870.  Tup- 
hamikra.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884.  Tup-hamikwa.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Ala.«»ka,  W, 
1880.  TuD-hanikwa.— Nelson  In  18th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1899. 

Topayto.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Cal. — 
Bancroft.  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  506,  1886. 

Topeent.  A  Massachuset  village  in  1614 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass. 
Topeent— Smith  (1616)  In  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll., 
8d  s.,  VI,  108, 18S7.    Topent— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  ii, 
183,  repr.  1819. 

Topenebee  (according  to  J.  P.  Dunn  the 
name  indicates  'a  quiet  sitting  bear', 
the  *bear'  part  being  probably  under- 
stood from  the  ** totem*'  reference).  A 
noted  Potawatomi,  chief  of  his  tribe  in  s. 
Michigan  for  40  years.  He  first  appears 
in  history  as  a  signer,  in  behalf  of  the 
**Pattawatimas  of  the  river  St  Joseph,** 
of  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Aug.  3,  1795, 
negotiated  by  Anthony  Wayne  with  nu- 
merous tribes  at  Greenville,  Ohio;  from 
that  time  until  1833  he  signed  eleven 
other  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Potawatomi,  and  in  another 
(Sept.  30,  1809)  his  mark  was  made  by 
his  Wother,  Shissahecon.  By  ^the  treaty 
of  Oct.  27,  183*J,  under  the  provisions  of 
which  the  Potawatomi  ceded  their  ter- 
ritory in  Michigan  s.  of  Grand  r.,  To- 
penebee was  granted  a  section  of  land 
by  patent.  When  Tecumseh  visited  the 
Potawatomi  in  1810  for  the  purpose  of 
enlisting  their  aid  in  the  uprising  against 
the  whites,  Topenebee  became  an  ad- 
herent of  the  new  doctrine  and  led  his 
warriors  to  join  the  union.  The  Pota- 
watomi readily  fell  prey  to  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  whites,  and  suffered  the  usual 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  liquor;  to 
this  Topenebee  was  no  exception.  On 
one  occasion  Lewis  Cass,  serving  as  treaty 
commissioner,  on  advising  him  to  keep 
sober  and  care  for  his  people,  was  char- 
acteristically answered,  **  Father,  we  do 
not  care  for  the  land,  nor  the  money,  nor 
the  poods:  whatwe  want  is  whiskey;  give 
us  w^hiskey!"  He  was  present  at  the  Ft 
Dearborn  massacre,  Chicago,  Aug.  15, 
1812,  and  aided  in  saving  the  lives  of  the 
Kinzies,  Mrs  Heald,  Mrs  Helm,  and  Ser- 
geant GriflBth.  Subordinate  to  Topene- 
bee were  the  subchiefs  Pokagon,  Weesaw, 
and  Shavehead.  The  wife  of  Pokagon 
was  a  niece  of  Topenebee,  and  Weesaw 
married  Topenebee' s  daughter.  On  the 
removal  of  the  tribe  to  the  W.  in  1838, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1833, 
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Topenebee,  Pokagon.  and  others  remained 
behind  and  took  up  lands  in  Silver  Creek 
twp.,  where  Topenebee  died  in  Aug.  1840. 
Topenebee'!  Village.  A  Potawatomi  vil- 
lage, taking  its  name  from  the  chief,  which 
formerly  existed  on  St  Joseph  r.,  opposite 
N  iles,  Berrien  co. ,  Mich.  The  reservation 
was  sold  in  1833. 

To-pe-ae-bee.— Chicago  treaty  (1888)  In  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat.,  176.  1878.    Topenibe.— Mississinewa  treaty 


^'      treaty (1832);'lbid. ,702.   tophiibe.-6t Marys  treaty 
^'      (1819),   ibid.,   670.     Top-ni-be. —Chicago  treaty 


(1826),   ibid.,   678.     To-pen-ae-bee.  —  Tippecanoe 

. '-'  ""  ,702.   Topij" 

J      Ti 
(i8325;  ibTd7,'l5S.' 

Topinisli  (from  Qdpnish-'l^ma,  'people 
of  the  trail  coming  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill  M .  A  small  Shahaptian  tribe,  speak- 
ing the  Klikitat  language,  onTopinish  r., 
Yakima  res..  Wash. 

<UpnIih-'lSma.— Mooney  in  Uth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  739, 
1896  (proper  name).  Topinish.— Ibid.  Topaiiih. — 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  8fi2, 1885. 

Topiqui.  A  Yamasee  (7)  village  and 
Spanish  mission  station  m  the  province 
of  Guale  about  1595.  In  the  revolt  of  1597 
it  was  attacked  and  the  priest  in  charge, 
Father  Rod  riguez,  was  murdered .  In  con- 
sequence the  mission  was  abandoned  for 
several  years.  See  Tolemato,  (j.  m.  ) 
Topiqul.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  171,  1723.  Topoqui.— 
Shea,  Cath.  Mira..  68, 1856. 

Topkok.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  village 
w.  of  Golofninbay,  Alaska;  pop.  15  in  18^. 
Tap-hok.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  162, 1893.  Tup-ka- 
ak.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  11, 1884. 

Toponanaulka.  A  former  Seminole  town 
3  m.  w.  of  New  Mikasuky,  probably  in 
Lafayette  co. ,  Fla.  Obiakee  was  the  chief 
in  1823  (H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th 
Cong.,  Istsess.,  27,  1826). 

Topotopow.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly on  Hernando  Ticos'  rancho,  near 
San  Buenaventura  mission,  Cal. — ^Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 

Tope.  A  small  tribe  in  Texas,  formerly 
connected  with  San  Francisco  Xavier  de 
Horcasitas  mission  (Documents  in  the 
College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro,  K., 
leg.  6,  nos.  12  and  18).    See  Tups, 

Tops.    See  Games,  Toys. 

Toqnart.  A  Nootka  tribe  on  the  n.  shore 
of  Barclay  sd.,  s.  w.  coast  of  Vancouver 
id.  Their  septs,  according  to  Boas,  are 
Tokoaath,  Maakoath,  Wastsanek,  Totaka- 
mayaath,Tsaktsakoath,Mukchiath,Tush- 
kisath,  Kohatsoath,  Chenachaath,  Met- 
stoasath,  and  Chomaath .  Their  village  is 
Mahcoah.  Pop.  24  in  1910. 
Tok'oi'ath.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
81, 1890.  Tokwaht—Swan  in  Smithson.Cont.,  xvi., 
8. 1870.  Too-qu-aht— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1883, 188, 1884. 
Toquaht— Sproat,SavageLife^308,1868.  Toquart— 
Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  251, 1862.  Toquatox.— Grant  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  293. 1867.  To^nh-aht— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.  1880,  815,  1881.  Tonqoaht— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  pt.  2, 88, 1910.  Toyn-aht.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872. 

Toquimat  (* black  backs').  A  Mono 
band  formerly  living  in  lower  Reese  r. 
valley,  n.  central  Nevada. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  26,  1863. 

Toqno  (mktvdX  *place  of  the  Dftkwft^', 
referring  to  a  great  mythic  fish).      A 
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former  Cherokee  settlement  on  Little  Ten- 
nessee r.,  about  the  mouth  of  Toco  cr.,  in 
Monroe  co. ,  Tenn.  (  j^m.  ) 

Jooo.— BarCram,  Travels,  371,  1792  (misprtnt  for 
Toco).  Too©.— Mooney  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  614, 
1900  (traders'  name) .  Toqua.— Timberlake,  Mem- 
oirs, map,  1765.  Toquah.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by 
Royce  In  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887.  Toqno.— 
Mooney,  op.  cit. 

Toral.  An  Ahtena  village  on  Copper 
r.y  Alaska/ at  the  mouth  of  Chitina  r. 
Tarll.— Allen,  Rep.,  48,  1887.  Toral.— Post  route 
map,  Alaska,  1903. 

Torohei.     See  Illumination. 

Torepe'i  Band.  A  Paviotso  band,  named 
from  ite  chief,  otherwise  called  Lean  Man, 
formerly  living  near  the  lower  crossing 
of  Truckee  r.,  w.  Nev.  They  were  under 
the  head  chieftaincy  of  Winnemucca. 
Pop.  360  in  1859. 

Torape.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  576,  1861.  To- 
Bap/i  band.— Dodge  in  Ind.  Afi.  Rep.  1859,  874, 

Torhunte.  A  Tuscarora  villa^,  about 
1711,  on  a  N.  affluent  of  Neuee  r.,  m  North 
Carolina. — War  map,  1711-15,  in  Winsor, 
Hist  Am.,  V,  346,  1887. 

Torin.  A  former  populous  Ya(]^ui  eettle- 
menton  the  n.  bank  of  the  lower  Rio  Yaqui, 
lat  28**,  Ion.  109°  3(K,  Sonora,  Mexico. 
San  Ignaoio  Torin. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  355, 
1864.  Torim.— Hrdlifika  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  62, 
1904.  Torin.— Velasco  (1850)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  i,  608, 1882. 

Tomait.  An  Eskimo  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Greenland. — Nansen,  First  Cross- 
ing of  Greenland,  ii,  287,  1890. 

Tomait.  A  winter  village  of  the  Nugu- 
miut  Eskimo  above  Bear  sd. ,  in  Frobisher 
bay,  Baffin  land. — Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.A.E.,422,  1888. 

Tomit.  A  fabulous  race  which  the  Cen- 
tral Eskimo  believe  to  be  akin  to  them- 
selves, but  much  taller  and  stronger,  hav- 
ing very  long  arms  and  legs  and  being  able 
to  toss  huge  bowlders  as  though  they  were 
pebbles.  The  Akudnirmiut  call  them  Tu- 
niqdjuait.  They  lived  with  the  Eskimo 
in  stone  houses  larger  than  theirs,  as 
shown  by  the  ruins  tnat  are  still  pointed 
out.  Under  their  long  deerskin  coats  they 
carried  lamps  with  which  to  cook  the  meat 
of  seals  as  soon  as  they  were  killed.  They 
could  make  stone  implements  only,  no 
bows  nor  kaiaks,  but  these  they  stole 
from  the  Eskimo,  who  were  afraid  to 
defend  their  property  until  a  young  Es- 
kimo drilled  a  hole  in  the  skull  of  one 
of  them  who  had  ruined  his  kaiak,  while 
the  giant  was  asleep.  The  Tornit  then 
feared  that  they  would  all  be  killed,  and 
secretly  stole  away,  cutting  off  the  skirts 
of  their  coats  and  tying  up  their  hair  so 
that  they  should  not  be  recognized  if 
pursued.  TheGreenland  Eskimo  believed 
the  Tomit  to  be  a  mythical  race  of  giants 
who  lived  on  the  ice  cap  and  were  seen 
rarely  hunting  at  the  heads  of  the  fiords. 
The  Labrador  Eskimo,  like  those  of  Hud- 
son bay  and  Baffin  land,  imagine  them 
to  be  rnore  like  themselves. — Boas  in  6th 


Rep.  B.  A.  K,634,  640,  1888;  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  v,  sec.  2,  38,  1888. 

Toro  (a  contraction  of  torote,  a  kind  of 
tree. — Buelna).  A  settlement  of  the 
Mayo  on  the  e.  bank  of  Rio  del  Fuerte, 
about  lat.  26®  46^,  in  extreme  n.  Sinaloa, 
Mexico.  Pop.  558  in  1900. 
Tiro.— Hardy,  Tray,  in  Mex.,  438, 1829. 

Torope.    See  Terrapin, 

Tor 086.  A  village,  presumably  Coeta- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Torountogoats  {Twro^nto-oo-ais).  One 
of  the  tribes  known  under  tne  collective 
term  Gosiute;  formerly  in  Egan  canyon, 
E.  Nevada;  pop.  204  in  1873.— PoweU  and 
Ingalls  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  51,  1874. 

Torreon  (Span.:  *  round  tower*).  A 
small  ruined  pueblo,  probably  of  the 
Tigua,  at  the  modem  town  of  the  same 
name,  about  28  m.  e.  of  Belen,  N.  Mex. 
The  aboriginal  name  of  the  settlement  is 
unknown.  AccordingtoBandelier(Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  259, 1892)  the  pueblo  was 
asserted  to  have  been  of  the  "small- 
house"  type. 

Toreon.— Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii. 
340,  1879  (misprint).  Toreuna.— Bandelier  cited 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Rep.,  v,  58, 1884.  ToTreon.~Abert 
In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  23,  30th  Ck>ng.,  1st  sees.,  68, 1848. 

Torres.  A  Kawia  village  in  Cahuilla 
valley,  s.  Cal.  The  name  is  now  applied 
to  a  reservation  covering  the  territory 
where  live  the  Kawia  of  Torres,  Lawilvan, 
Tova,  and  Sokut  Menyil.  It  consists  of 
19,200  acres  of  unpatented  desert  land  75 
m.  from  Mission  Tule  River  agency,  in 
Riverside  co.  The  reservation  contained 
a  population  of  271  Indians  in  1904. 

Tortalla.  Given  as  one  of  the  **  Keowee 
towns"  among  the  Cherokee  in  a  docu- 
ment of  1755 (Royce in 5th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E., 
143,  1887).     Not  identified. 

Tortngat  (Span.:  'turtles').  An  un- 
identified tribe  mentioned  by  Uhde  as 
formerly  living  on  the  Texas  coast  be- 
tween the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueces. 
The  name  was  also  applied  to  a  prairie  in 
the  tidewater  section  of  Texas  where  there 
was  a  turtle-shaped  hill  and  several  re- 
markable springs  of  water.  At  certain  sea- 
sonsof  theyearthisprairie  was  frequented 
by  the  Tonka wa,  q.  v.  (See  Uhde,  Die 
Lander,  121,  1861;  Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches, 
74, 1806;  Gatschet,  Karankawa  Inds.,  36, 
1891.) 

Torture.     See  Ordeals, 

Toryohne  ('wolf').  A  clan  of  the 
Iroquois. 

Cahenhisenhonoii.— French  writer  (1666)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX, 47, 18&5.  ^riir»-ri'-na».— Hewitt, 
inf  n,  1886  (Tuscarora  name)^.  Bnanthavoiiai.— 
French  writer  (1666)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hlst.,nc, 
47, 1855.  Okuaho.— Megapolensis  (1644),  ibid.,  ni, 
250,  1853.  Tor-yoh-ne. — Morgan,  League  Iroq., 
80, 1851  (Seneca  form). 

Tosanachic  (Spanish  corruption  of  Tara- 
humare  Roaanachic,  *  where  there  is 
white,*  referring  to  the  white  cliffs  in  the 
vicinity. — Lumholtz).    A  pueblo    in  w. 
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Chihuahua,  Mexico,  between  lat.  28®  and 
29®,  with  a  mixed  population  of  Nevome 
and  Tarahumare,  chiefly  the  Jatter. 
Ban  Jaui  STUkgelista  ToMiiaoliio.—Orozoo  y  Berra, 
Oeog.,  824,  1864.  ToMiutchio.— Lumholtz,  Un- 
known Mexico,  1, 120, 1902. 

Toiarke*!  Band.  A  Paviotso  band ,  named 
from  its  chief  ( Gray  Head ) ,  fonnerly  near 
Carson  and  Walker  lakes,  Nev. 
To-Murke.— Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869, 874, 1860. 

Toihence.  The  last  of  anything:  a  term 
local  in  Massachusetts.  Gerard  (Siin. 
N.  Y.,  July  30, 1895)  states  that  the  word 
consists  of  the  two  last  syllables  of  mat- 
tasons,  the  Massachuset  name  for  the  last 
child  of  the  family.  Trumbull  (Natick 
Diet,  73,  1903)  gives  the  Massachuset 
term  as  muUdsonSf  *  youngest  son,*  with 
the  suggested  etymology  mai-a^Uy  'not 
after,*  of  which  muUdsoiis  would  appear 
to  be  a  diminutive.  Gerard  (infn,  1908) 
gives  as  the  true  meaning  *the  little  after 
which  naught,*  i.  e.,  *the  last  little  one,* 
li^nce,  by  extension,  the  very  last  of 
anything.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Tothittan  (Tos-hit'tarif  *  shark  house 
people' ).  Given  as  the  name  of  a  social 
division  among  the  Nanyaay  i  at  Wrangell, 
Alaska,  but  really  only  a  name  for  the 
inhabitants  of  a  certain  house,  Ketgohit, 
belonging  to  them. 

Tm  hit  Un.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
26,1889. 

Tosneoc.  A  Tuscarora  village  in  jf.  e. 
North  Carolina  in  1701.— Lawson  (1709), 
Hist.  Car.,  383,  1860. 

Tota.  A  rancheria,  probably  Maricopa, 
on  Gila  r.,  Ariz.,  visited  by  Father  Kino 
in  1700-01. 

La  Tota.— Kino  map  (1702)  in  StQcklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74,  1726.  ToU.— Kino  map  (1701)  in 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Me*.,  860.  M89. 

Totakamayaath  {Td^tak'amayaath),  A 
sept  of  the  Toquart,  a  Nootka  tnbe. — Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32, 1890. 

Totam.    See  Totem. 

Totami.    See  Tatemy. 

Totant.  A  Massachuset  village  in  1614 
on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  probably 
on  or  near  the  site  of  Boston. — Smith 
(1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi, 
108,  1837. 

Totapoaff.  An  Indian  rendezvous  in 
1682  in  Nipmuc  territory,  described  as 
being  half  way  between  Had  ley  and  Lan- 
caster, in  the  central  part  of  Worcester 
CO.,  Mass.— Russell  (1682)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  VIII,  85,  1868. 

Totatkenne  ( To-ta-f  qenne,  *  people  a  lit- 
tle down  the  river').  A  Sekani  tribe 
inhabiting  the  e.  slope  of  the  Rocky  mts. 
and  adjacent  plains  s.  of  Peace  r.,  Brit. 
Col. — Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  29, 
1895. 

Totchikala.    A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Unalaska,  Aleutian  ids. 
Totchikala.— Coxe,    Russian    Discov.,   161,   1787. 
TotHkala.— Ibid.,  168. 

Totem  (irregularly  derived  from  the 
terra  otoieman  of  the  Chippewa  and  other 


cognate  Algon^uian  dialects, 
generically  'his  brother-sister  kin/  ot 
which  ote  is  the  grammatic  stem  signifying 
(1)  the  consanguine  kinship  existing  be- 
tween a  propositus  and  a  uterine  elder 
sister  or  elder  brother;  and  (2)  the  con- 
sanguine kinship  existing  between  uterine 
brothers  and  sisters,  inclusive  of  alien 
persons  naturalized  into  such  kinship 
group  by  the  rite  of  adoption  (q.  v. ) ;  that 
IS,  the  uterine  brother-sister  group  of 
persons,  thus  delimited  by  blood  ties  or 
legal  fictions,  who  in  each  generation  are 
severally  and  collectively  related  as  uter- 
ine brothers  and  sisters,  among  whom 
intermarriage  is  strictly  forbidden,  and 
who  therefore  constitute  an  incest  group 
in  so  far  as  its  members  are  severally 
concerned.  The  stem  ote  is  never  em- 
ployed in  discourse  without  a  prefixed 
personal  pronoun  denotive  of  the  gram- 
matic relation  of  person,  or  without  the 
nominal  suffix  -tn,  indicative  of  exclusive 
possessive  relation,  approximately  equiv- 
alent to  English  'own,'  or  without  the 
objective  third  person  ending  -an  in  Chip- 
pewa and  -a  in  Cree.  In  the  following 
irregular  manner  has  the  word  totem 
been  produced  from  the  first  cited  ex- 
pression otoieman  (ototema  in  the  Cree): 
by  dropping  the  imdal  o-,  *his,*  by  un- 
warranted ly  retaining  as  a  proclitic  the 
epenthetic  •^  whose  use  in  this  and 
similar  combinations  is  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  coalescence  of  the  two 
adjunct  o-vowels,  and  by  dropping  the 
objective  third  person  suffix  -an,  and 
by  erroneously  retaining  the  exclusive 
possessive  suffix  -7?i,  thus  producing  totem 
from  ototeman  instead  of  the  grammatic 
stem  ote.  Thus  the  word  totem  in  form  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  grammatic  derivative 
of  its  primary.  And  so  ote,  the  conceptual 
element  of  the  factitious  word  totem,  has 
no  demonstrable  relation  to  the  notion 
"clay,"  or  '*  mark,"  as  hitherto  assumed. 
The  Abb^  Thavenet,  a  missionary  to 
the  Algonkin  at  Lake  of  the  Two  Moun- 
tains, Canada,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  wrote  an  explanation  of 
the  use  and  meaning  of  the  stem  ote,  in 
part  as  follows:  **lt  is  to  be  presumed 
that  in  uniting  into  a  tribe,  each  clan 
preserved  its  manilou,  the  animal  which 
in  the  country  whence  the  clan  came 
was  the  most  beautiful  or  the  most 
friendly  to  man,  or  the  most  feared,  or 
the  most  common;  the  animal  which  was 
ordinarily  hunted  there  and  which  was 
the  ordinary  subsistence  of  the  clan,  etc. ; 
that  this  animal  became  the  symbol  of 
each  family  and  that  each  family  trans- 
mitted it  to  its  posterity  to  be  the  per- 
petual symbol  of  each  tribe  [clan].  One 
then  must  when  speaking  of  a  clan 
designate  it  by  the  animal  which  is  its 
symbol.  Makwa  nindotem  then  signifies 
*the  Bear  is  my  clan,  I  am  of  the  clan  of 
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the  Bear,'  and  not  at  all,  as  is  commonly 
said,  *tbe  Bear  is  my  mark.'  When  an 
Indian  says  to  another  pindiken  nindotem, 
can  one  believe  that  he  says  to  him, 
'enter  then,  my  mark?'  Is  it  not  more 
reasonable  to  oelieve  that  he  says  to 
him,  *  enter  then,  my  clansman,'  as  we 
say,  *  enter  then,  my  countryman?'  But 
since  the  traders,  and  the  Indians  in  imi- 
tation of  them ,  attach  to  the  word  oleniy  the 
idea  of  mark,  I  know  that  I  must  not 
offend  too  much  against  this  prejudice" 
(cited  by  Cuoq,  Lex.  de  la  Lang.  Algonq., 
313,  1886).  Here  Thavenet  gives  the 
correct  native  Algonkin  usage  of  the 
term,  and  also  the  traditional  native  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  the  clan  patron 
spirits.  As  a  translation  of  'mmily- 
mark,'  Bishop  Baraga  (Otchipwe  Diet, 
and  Gram.,  1878-82)  wrote  oaem;  but, 
being  evidently  aware  that  this  render- 
ing does  not  express  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  he  added  parenthetically,  *'odem 
or  otem^  means  only  his  parents,  rela- 
tions. In  Cree,  ototema,  his  relations  "  — 
thus  clearly  indicating  that  *  family-mark' 
is  a  definition  of  ote-m,  which  is  not  an 
element  of  the  native  concept  of  the  stem. 
Under  ototemay  in  his  list  ot  terms  of  kin- 
ship, Lacombe  (Diet,  de  la  Langue  des 
Oris,  1874)  wrote  "kinsman,  relation," 
without  any  reference  to  *  family-mark.' 
Constructively  confirmative  of  the  defini- 
tion of  the  stem  ote,  given  above,  is  the 
evidence  found  in  the  analysis  of  the 
common  Algonquian  term  otena  or  otenaw, 
signifying  *  village,  town,  or  settlement' 
Its  component  lexical  elements  are  oU, 
*  brother-sister  kin,'  'clan,'  and  the 
nominal  adformative  -ndf  signifying  *a 
dwelling-place';  whence  it  is  seen  that 
otend  or  otenaw  originally  meant  'the 
dwelling-place  of  the  clan.*  or  'dwelling- 
place  of  the  brother-sister  kin.' 

In  specifying  the  name  of  a  particular 
clan  or  gens  it  is  necessary  commonly 
to  employ  the  name,  usually  a  co^omen 
only,  of  tne  object  or  animal  by  which  that 
clan  or  gens  is  distinguished  from  all  others 
and  by  which  it  is  protected,  where  such 
a  cult  is  in  vogue.  There  are  other  meth- 
ods of  distinguishing  related  or  confed- 
erated groups  one  n-om  another.  The 
purely  philosophical  term  "totemism" 
IS  of  course  a  Caucasian  derivative  of  the 
word  totem,  and  has  a  wide  and  varied 
application.  The  term  totem  has  been 
rather  indiscriminately  applied  to  any 
one  of  several  classes  of  imaginary  beings 
which  are  believed  by  a  large  number  of 
the  Indian  tribes  and  peoples  of  North 
America  to  be  the  tutelary,  the  guardian, 
or  the  patron  spirit  or  being  of  a  person, 
or  of  an  organization  of  persons,  where 
such  a  cult  or  practice  prevails. 

The  native  American  Indian,  holding 
peculiar  self-centered  views  as  to  the 
unity  and  continuity  of  all  life  and  the 


consequent  inevitable  interrelations  of 
the  several  bodies  and  beings  in  nature, 
especially  of  man  to  the  bein^  and  bodies 
of  his  experience  and  environment,  to 
whom  were  imputed  by  him  various  an- 
thropomorphic attributes  and  functions 
in  addition  to  those  naturally  inherent  in 
them,  has  developed  certain  fundamen- 
tally importantcults,  based  on  those  views, 
that  deeply  affect  his  social,  religious,  and 
civil  institutions.  One  of  these  doctrines 
is  that  persons  and  organizations  of  per- 
sons are  one  and  all  under  the  protecting 
and  fosterinjj  tutelage  of  -some  imaginary 
being  or  spirit.  These  tutelary  or  patron 
beings  may  be  grouped,  by  the  mode  and 
the  motive  of  their  acquirement  and  their 
functions,  into  two  fairly  well  defined 
poups  or  classes :  (])  those  which  protect 
individuals  only,  and  (2)  those  which  pro- 
tect organizations  of  persons.  But  with 
these  two  classes  of  tutelary  beings  is  not 
infrequently  confounded  another  class  of 
protective  imaginary  beings,  commonly 
called  fetishes  (see  Fetish),  which  are 
regarded  as  powerful  spiritual  allies  of 
their  possessors.  Each  of  these  several 
classes  of  guardian  beings  has  its  own 
peculiar  traditions,  beliefs,  and  appro- 
priate cult.  The  modes  of  the  acquire- 
ment and  the  motives  for  the  acquisition 
of  these  several  classes  of  guardian  beings 
.differ  in  some  fundamental  and  essential 
respects.  The  exact  method  of  acquiring 
the  clan  or  centile  group  patrons  or  tute- 
laries  is  still  an  unsoIveKl  problem,  al- 
though several  plausible  theories  have 
been  advanced  by  astute  students  to 
explain  the  probable  mode  of  obtaining 
them.  With  respect  to  the  personal  tute- 
lary and  the  fetish,  the  data  are  suflSciently 
clear  and  full  to  permit  a  satisfactory 
description  and  definition  of  these  two 
classes  of  tutelary  and  auxiliary  beincES. 
From  the  available  data  bearing  on  this 
subject,  it  would  seem  that  much  con- 
fusion regarding  the  use  and  acquirement 
of  personal  and  communal  tutelaries  or 
patron  beings  has  arisen  by  regarding 
certain  social,  political,  and  religions 
activities  as  due  primarily  to  the  influence 
of  these  guardian  deities,  when  in  fact 
those  features  were  factors  in  the  social 
organization  on  which  has  been  later  im- 
posed the  cult  of  the  patron  or  guardian 
spirit.  Exogamy,  namesandcla^  names, 
and  various  taboos  exist  where  **  totems  " 
and  '*totemism,"  the  cults  of  the  guar- 
dian spirits,  do  not  exist 

Some  profess  to  regard  the  clan  or  gen- 
tile group  patron  or  tutelary  as  a  mere 
development  of  the  personal  guardian, 
but  from  the  available  but  insuflScient 
data  bearing  on  the  question,  it  appears 
to  be,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  more  closely 
connected  in  origin,  or  rather  in  the 
method  of  its  acquisition,  with  the  fetish, 
the  Iroquois  otcWnA'ib^n'^cW',  'an  effectiye 
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agency  of  sorcery,*  than  with  any  form 
oi  the  personal  tutelary.  This  patron 
spirit  of  course  concerns  the  group  re- 
^rded  as  a  body,  for  with  regard  to  each 
person  of  the  group,  the  clan  or  gentile 
guardian  is  inherited,  or  rather  acquired, 
b^  birth,  and  it  may  not  be  changed  at 
will.  On  the  other  hand,  the  personal 
tutelary  is  obtained  through  the  rite  of 
vision  in  a  dream  or  a  trance,  and  it 
must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards  as  one 
of  the  most  precious  possessions.  The 
fetish  is  acqmred  by  personal  choice,  by 
purchase,  or  by  inheritance,  or  from  some 
chance  circumstance  or  emergency,  and 
it  can  be  sold  or  discarded  at  the  will  of 
the  possessor,  in  most  cases;  the  excep- 
tion is  where  a  person  has  entered  into  a 
compact  with  some  evil  spirit  or  being 
that,  in  consideration  of  human  or  other 
sacrifices  in  its  h  on  r  at  stated  periods, 
the  said  spirit  undertakes  to  perform  cer- 
tain obligations  to  this  man  or  woman, 
and  in  default  of  which  the  person  for- 
feits his  ri^ht  to  live. 

'*Totemism"  is  a  purely  philosophical 
term  which  modem  anthropologic  litera- 
ture has  burdened  with  a  great  mass  of 
needless  controversial  speculation  and 
opinion.  The  doctrine  and  use  of  tutelary 
or  patron  guardian  spirits  by  individuals 
ana  by  organized  bodies  of  persons  were 
defined  by  Powell  as  "a  method  of  nam- 
ing," and  as  **  the  doctrine  and  system  of 
naming."  But  the  motive  underljring 
the  acquisition  and  use  of  guardian  or 
tutelary  spirits,  whether  by  an  individual 
or  by  an  organized  body  of  persons,  is 
always  the  same,  namely^!  to  ootain  wel- 
fare and  to  avoid  ill-fare.  So  it  appears 
to  be  erroneous  to  define  this  cult  as  *  *  the 
doctrine  and  system  of  naming."  It  is 
rather  the  recognition,  exploitation,  and 
adjustment  of  the  imaginary  mystic  rela- 
tions of  the  individual  or  of  the  body  of 
organized  persons  to  the  postulated  oren- 
das  (q.  v.),  mystic  powers,  surrounding 
each  of  these  units  of  native  society. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  the  recognized 
relation  between  the  clan  or  gens  and  its 
patron  deity  is  not  one  of  descent  or  source, 
but  rather  that  of  protection,  guardian- 
ship, and  support.  The  relationship  as  to 
source  between  these  two  classes  of  supe- 
rior beings  is  not  yet  determined;  so  to 
avoid  confusion  in  concepts,  it  is  better  to 
use  distinctive  names  for  them,  until  their 
connection,  if  any,  has  been  definitely 
ascertained:  this  question  must  not  be 
prejudged.  The  hypothetic  inclusion  of 
these  several  classes  in  a  general  one, 
branded  with  the  rubric  **  totem  "  or  its 
eauivalent,  has  led  to  needless  confusion. 
Tne  native  tongues  have  separate  names 
for  these  objects,  and  until  the  native 
classification  can  be  truthfully  shown  to  be 
erroneous,  it  would  seem  to  be  advisable 
to  designate  them  by  distinctive  names. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of 
study  of  the  literature  of  the  social  fea- 
tures of  aboriginal  American  society,  there 
are  many  data  relative  to  this  subject  that 
have  been  overlooked  or  disregarded. 

Long  (Voy.  and  Trav.,  86-87,  1791),  a 
trader  among  the  Chippewa  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  18th  century,  wrote:  **One 
part  of  the  religious  superstition  of  the 
savages,  consists  in  each  of  them  having 
his  totam,  or  favourite  spirit,  which  he  be- 
lieves watches  over  him.  This  totam  they 
conceive  assumes  the  shape  of  some  beast 
or  other,  and  therefore  they  never  kill, 
hunt,  or  eat  the  animal  whose  form  the^ 
think  this  totom  bears."  Ueadds:  "This 
idea  of  destiny,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  phrase,  *fotomt«m,'  however  strange, 
is  not  confined  to  the  Savages."  From 
this  misleading  and  confuse!  statement 
have  the  words  totam  and  its  derivative 
totamismy  slightl}r  changed  in  spellini^, 
been  introduced  into  literature.  In  this 
crude  statement  Long  described  the  per- 
sonal tutelary,  but  gave  it  the  name  sig- 
nifying *clan  kinship.'  He  or  his  inter- 
preter was  evidently  led  into  this  error 
by  the  custom  of  distinguishing  a  particu- 
lar clan  from  others,  when  speaKing  of 
them,  by  the  class  name  or  cognomen  of 
its  patron  or  tutelary ;  it  was  due  to  faulty 
diction,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
Chippewa  and  their  related  tribes  would 
have  an  object,  believed  to  shape  the 
course  of  human  life,  which  had  no  dis- 
tinctive name.  Such  a  name  is  recorded 
by  the  eminent  German  traveler,  Kohl, 
who  was  among  the  Chippewa  and 
neighboring  trills  in  1866.  He  said 
(Kitchi-Gami,  68,  1860)  that  these  In- 
dians deify  natural  strength  and  ter- 
restrial objects;  that  nearly  every  Indian 
had  discovered  such  an  object,  in  which 
special  confidence  is  placed  by  him,  and 
to  which  he  more  frequently  directs  his 
thoughts  and  to  which  he  more  zealously 
sacrifices,  than  to  any  other  being;  that 
the  Chippewa  proper  name  for  these  ob- 
jects is  nigouimeSf  which  signifies  *my 
hope,'  approximately;  that  one  calls  a 
tree,  another  a  stone  or  rock,  *his  hope.' 
The  rendering  *my  hope'  is  probably 
onl^  an  approximate  expression  of  the 
native  concept  embodied  in  the  term,  the 
derivation  of  which  is  not  definitely 
known.  It  may  possibly  be  related  to 
the  Chippewa  nagamCriy  *song,  chant,' 
and  to  the  Cree  nigamohew,  *  to  teach  the 
knowledge  of  medicines  by  chanting.' 
But  nigouimes  is  the  Chippewa  name  of 
the  personal  tutelary,  whatever  may  be 
its  etymologic  derivation. 

Owing  to  misapprehension  of  externals 
and  therefore  to  misinterpretation  of 
them  in  the  vast  body  of  literature  on 
the  significance  of  imaginary  patrons  or 
tutelaries  of  persons  and  of  organiza- 
tions of  persons,  totem  has  come  to  signify 
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the  patron  or  goardian,  the  tutelary  or 
protector,  of  a  person,  of  a  clan  or  a  gens, 
or  of  a  society  or  tribe,  hence  to  denote 
the  name,  crest,  brana,  or  symbol  of  a 
clan,  a  man,  a  society,  or  a  tribe,  and, 
finally,  to  the  fetish  or  familiar  of  a  per- 
son. Its  primary  native  use,  with  cer- 
tain important  limitations,  makes  it  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  the  English 
term  *  one's  kinship.' 

The  fact  that  the  Indians  themselves 
distinguished  the  fetish,  the  personal  tute- 
lary or  guardian,  and  the  clan,  gentile,  or 
society  patron,  one  from  another,  by  the 
use  of  appropriate  appellations,  rites,  and 
observances,  indicates,  it  would  seem,  a 
consciousness  on  their  part  that  the  dif- 
ferences in  function,  character,  and  mode 
of  acquirement  of  these  several  classes  of 
objects  were  sufficiently  great  to  warrant 
them  in  doing  so. 

Among  the  Omaha  and  their  conge- 
ners, according  to  Miss  Fletcher,.a  youth 
at  his  initiation  obtains  his  personal 
tutelary — his  so-called  totem-Alirectly 
through  the  assumed  efficacy  of  a  definite 
rite  performed  by  the  young  person 
himself:  he  does  not  inherit  it  from  an 
ancestor,  and  he  does  not  receive  it  as  a 
gift  from  an^  living  person.  This  cere- 
mony of  imtiation  into  manhood  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  man's  powers 
and  activities  can  be  supplemented  by  the 
elements  and  the  animals  only  through 
the  grace  of  wnkonda  (q.  v.),  obtained 
by  the  rite  of  vision  consisting  of  ritual- 
istic acts  and  a  fervent  prayer  of  humility, 
expressing  a  longing  for  something  not 
possessed,  a  consciousness  of  insufficiency 
of  self,  and  an  abiding  desire  for  some- 
thing capable  of  bringing  welfare  and 
prosperity  to  the  suppliant.  On  reach- 
ing tne  age  of  puberty,  the  youth,  under 
the  instructions  of  his  parents  or  other 
patrons,  begins  his  initiation  by  having 
moistened  earth  placed  on  his  head  and 
face,  by  having  a  small  bow  and  arrows 
given  him,  with  directions  to  seek  a  se- 
cluded spot  among  the  hills.  Having 
reached  such  a  place,  he  must  chant  the 
prescribed  prayer,  uplifting  his  hands, 
wet  with  his  tears,  to  the  heavens,  and 
then  he  must  place  bis  hands  on  the 
earth;  and  he  must  fast  until  he  falls 
asleep  or  into  a  trance.  Whatsoever  he 
sees  or  hears  while  in  this  state  is  the 
being  that  will  become  the  special  medium 
through  which  he  can  receive  superhu- 
man aid  and  comfort.  Then,  returning 
home,  he  rests  and  partakes  of  food. 
For  four  days  he  must  speak  but  little, 
and  he  must  not  in  that  time  reveal  his 
vision  under  penalty  of  losing  its  pro- 
ducer. Later  ne  may  confide  it  to  some 
old  man,  known  to  have  had  a  similar 
vision  or  dream.  Then  it  is  his  duty  to 
seek  until  he  finds  the  animal  or  bird 
seen  in  his  revelation,  when  he  must  slay 


it,  selecting  and  retaining  a  small  part  of 
it  (in  cases  where  no  concrete  form  was 
seen,  symbols  of  it  are  made  to  represent 
it).  This  token  or  memento  is  ever  after 
the  sign  of  his  vision  or  dream,  the  most 
sacred  thing  he  can  ever  possess.  This 
symbol  may  consist  of  the  feather  of  a 
bird,  a  tuft  of  hair  or  other  part  of  an 
animal  or  a  bird,  a  black  stone,  or  a 
translucent  pebble.  This  token  or  me- 
mento, his  personal  tutelary,  is  never  the 
object  of  worship.  It  is  the  tie,  the  frag- 
ment, connecting  its  possessor  with  the 
potentiality  and  power  of  the  entire 
species  representee!  by  the  being  or  form 
seen  in  his  vision  or  dream.  Belonging 
to  various  objects  and  beings,  all  tutela-' 
ries  are  not  equally  potent  in  the  view  of 
the  natives,  for  they  can  not  exceed  the 
power  of  the  particular  species  to  which 
they  severally  belong.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  novice  is  being  instructed  for 
the  rite  of  the  vision,  he  is  forbidden  to 
ask  in  his  prayer  for  the  sight  of  any 
particular  object.  It  is  an  opinion  held 
among  the  natives  that  although  no  one 
may  consciously  choose  his  personal  tute- 
lary, natural  gifts  of  mind  and  character 
are  apt  to  attract  powerful  animals  and 
agencies.  Usually,  the  tutelary  referred 
to  members  of  the  surrounding  fauna — 
the  deer,  the  buffalo,  the  bear,  the  turtle, 
the  birds,  and  the  reptiles;  and  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  flora — the  corn;  and  to 
the  elements— the  thunder,  the  earth, 
the  water,  and  the  winds.  Nothing  in 
any  manner  connoted  man  himselL 
There  is,  moreover,  no  indication  of  ances- 
tor-worship, and  no  suggestion  of  a  natu- 
ral blood  kinship  subsisting  between  the 
man  and  his  tutelary.  These  statements 
embody  very  briefly  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  i>ersonal  tutelary  among  the 
Omaha  and  the  tribes  linguistically  re- 
lated to  them. 

The  influence  of  these  guardian  spirits 
on  the  social,  religious,  and  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  natives  difters  greatly 
from  tribe  to  tribe.  Among  the  Omaha, 
those  who  have  receiveci  visions  of  the 
same  being  or  object  usually  unite  into  a 
cult  or  religions  society.  The  Bear  Society 
is  composed  of  persons  from  every  gentile 
kinship  group  who  have  seen  a  bear  in 
the  rite  of  the  vision.  The  bond  of  union 
here  was  not  blood  kinship,  but  a  commu- 
nal ri^ht  in  a  common  apparition.  These 
societies  possess  preecnbed  rites,  rituals, 
and  suitable  officers.  Miss  Fletcher  sug- 
gests that  in  the  past  the  experience 
gained  in  the  conduct  of  these  cult  or  re- 
ligious societies  was  later  made  useful  in 
the  formative  period  of  the  artificial  so- 
cial structure  of  the  toft-wfl-gdhofly  or 
gens,  of  the  Omaha.  The  native  term  sig- 
nifies *  a  place  of  d  wellinjfs  where  kindr^ 
dwell  together,*  which  is  not  essentially 
different  in  meaning  from  the  Algon- 
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quian  otenaw  noted  above.  In  this  tribe 
tnere  are  ten  ruling  gen  tee,  which  are 
exogamous;  they  trace  the  descent  of 
bloMi  through  the  father  only;  they  poe- 
sesB  a  particular  name  which  refers  di- 
rectly or  symbolically  to  the  patron  or 
tutelary  of  the  gens;  the^r  have  a  gentile 
patron  being,  whose  cult  is  markea  by  a 
taboo;  they  possess  a  gentile  list  of  pKBr- 
sonal  names  peculiar  to  itself,  of  which 
one  is  given  when  the  hair  of  a  child  is 
first  cu^  the  form  of  which  symbolizes 
the  tutelary  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  7 
years.  This  '*cut"  and  the  taboo  are 
enforced  under  the  threatened  penalties 
of  blindness,  bodily  deformity,  and  dis- 
ease for  any  failure  to  observe  faithfully 
these  obligations.  Each  jp^ens  has  obliga- 
tory cultural  rites,  in  which  its  members 
offer  respectful  homage  to  the  gentile 
patron  spirit  These  observances,  how- 
ever, do  not  imply  ancestor- worshi]). 
The  symbol  of  the  gentile  guardian  spirit 
is  borne  through  life  and  is  placea  on 
the  dead  for  identification  by  the  kindred. 
The  gentile  patron  being,  however,  gives 
no  immediate  hold  on  the  superhuman, 
as  does  the  personal  tutelary.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  suggested  de- 
velopment of  a  social  organization  by  the 
establishment  of  distinct  groups  of  per- 
sons who  should  be  bound  together  by  the 
ties  of  blood  kinship,  based  on  the  pat- 
tern and  experience  of  existing  religious 
cults,  is  not  a  rather  too  conscious  work- 
ing-out of  such  ideas  of  a  semi-barbaric 
people.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  reversal 
of  the  usual  course  of  social  development 

According  to  Boas,  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  Salish  tribes  of  the  interior  of 
British  Columbia  is  verjr  loose,  there  being 
no  recognized  tribal  unit.  Village  popu- 
lation among  them  undergoes  frequent 
and  considerable  fluctuation,  and  there 
were  no  exogamic  groups,  no  hereditary 
nobility,  an<i  no  ritualistic  societies. 
Nevertheless,  the  acquisition  of  guardian 
spirits  at  the  age  of  puberty  is  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  their  religious  beliefs,  and 
these  tutelariesare  obtained  through  pre- 
scribed ceremonials.  However,  only  a  few 
shamans  are  believed  to  have  inherited 
their  guardian  spirits  from  their  parents. 

HilT-Tout  says  that  the  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  social  side  of 
the  religious  activity  of  the  Salish  tribes 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  lower  Fraser 
delta  is  **  their  totem  or  kin-group  crests," 
and  that  these  kin-groups  are  not  com- 
monly called  by  animal  or  plant  names 
as  among  the  Haida  and  the  Tlingit. 
They  are,  however,  distinguished  one 
from  another  by  crests,  **each  family  of 
standingpossessmg  its  owncrestorcrests." 
These  are  plastic  or  pictographic  emblems 
of  the  supposed  ancestral  **  totems  of  the 
family  orkin-group,"  and  are  regarded  as 
the  guardian  spirits  of  the  household. 


Among  the  Vancouver  id.  tribes,  these 
inherited  crests  largely  replace  the  per- 
sonal tutelary  of  the  interior  Salish 
which  is  there  acquired  by  means  of 
dreams  and  visions — not  the  ordinary 
dream  or  vision,  but  one  superinduced 
by  long  and  special  ceremonial  prepara- 
tion. As  the  tutelary  usually  has  only 
specific  or  specialized  functions  or  spheres 
of  action,  the  initiate  may  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  first  one  thus  received,  and  so 
enters  upon  a  second,  a  third,  and  even 
a  fourth  ceremonial  preparation  for  a 
dream  or  a  vision;  and  so  he  may  be 
years  in  seeking  what  is  satisfactory  to 
him  (Ontario  Arch.  Rep.,  xviii,  229, 
230,  1905).  Hill-Tout  adds  that  be- 
tween the  tutelary  and  the  person  a  very 
mystic  relationship  is  supposed  to  exist 
Prayer  in  the  usual  sense  was  not  offered 
to  the  tutelary,  but  its  aid  and  protection 
were  rather  expected  as  its  duty  in  warn- 
ing the  obsessed  person  by  dreams  and 
visions  of  approaching  danger  in  all  the 
issues  of  life. 

Teit  (Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.  An- 
thr.,  I,  364,  1898-1900),  writing  of  the 
Thompson  River  Indians  (Ntlakyap- 
amuk),  says  that  every  person  had  his 
own  guard.ian  spirit  which  was  obtained 
during  the  puberty  ceremonies,  and  that 
none  e|:cept  a  few  shamans  inherited 
without  these  rites  their  parental  tute- 
lary spirits  which  had  been  regarded  as 
particularly  powerful.  He  also  states 
that  "there  were  no  totems,  except  at 
Spuzzum,  where  two  families,  who  were 
descendants  of  members  of  the  coast 
tribes,  claimed  the  totems  of  their  an- 
cestors,'* but  that  "blood  relationship 
was  considered  a  tie  which  extended 
over  generations,  both  in  the  male  and  the 
female  lines,'*  a  statement  which  clearly 
indicates  that  blood  kinship  with  what 
it  implies  is  above  all  others  the  great 
cohesive  force  in  savage  life. 

Father  Morice  says  that  among  the 
western  D^n6  there  were  several  Kinds 
of  tutelary  or  patron  spirits  or  beings — 
the  clan  patron,  the  fetisn  (his  honorific), 
and  the  personal  tutelary,  to  which  may 
be  added  those  local  deities  which  pre- 
side over  some  rock,  cave,  or  consecrated 
spot.  Father  Morice  believes  that  the 
cult  of  the  clan  patron  and  the  fetish  (his 
honorific)  came  to  the  D6n6  from  the  na 
tives  of  the  Pacific  coast.  He  states  that 
the  honorific  was  assumed  with  appro- 
priate rites  by  any  person  desirous  of 
gaining  social  rank,  to  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  aspire  owing  to  certain  re- 
strictions of  the  laws  of  heredity.  This 
authority  does  not  relate  how  the  clan 
tutelary  is  acouired  among  these  people, 
but  he  says  that  the  "personal  totems" 
are  those  primary  spirits  which  occasion- 
ally manifest  themselves  to  man,  are  per- 
sonified in  the  earthly  individuals  of  the 
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£aaiial  and  the  floral  worlds,  and  give 
evidence  of  a  beneficent  disposition  by 
adopting  a  person  as  a  ward  and  protect- 
ing him  through  life  in  return  for  some 
kindness  shown  their  incarnate  and  ter- 
restrial representatives — the  animals  and 
the  plants  and  other  objects  of  human 
environment.  They  reveal  themselves  in 
dreams  and  visions.  Father  Morice  is  of 
the  opinion  that  **totemi8m**  among  the 
D^n6  is  not  asocial  institution,  but  that  it 
is  exclusively  a  religious  cult;  he  is  in- 
clined to  r^ard  the  clan  patron  spirit  as 
a  mere  extension  of  the  cult  of  the  per- 
sonal tutelarVj  but  assigns  no  satisfactory 
reason  for  this  belief.  The  owner  of  a 
tutelary  must  circumspectly  bear  about 
his  person  and  openly  exhibit  in  his 
lod^  the  spoils  of  the  animal  denoted  by 
it — its  entire  skin,  or  only  a  part  of  it,  or 
a  carved  emblem  of  it;  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  anything  induce  him 
wilfully  to  kill  it,  or  at  least  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  being,  the  prototype  of  which 
had  become,  as  it  were,  sacred  to  him. 
Its  aid  and  protection  are  asked  on  all 
important  occasions  and  emergencies.  It 
would  appear  that  this  writer,  in  his  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  clan  patron,  haa 
confused  the  fetish  (honorific)  with  the 
personal  tutelary.  The  hidden  power  with 
which  the  devotee  believes  he  has  thus 
become  possessed  he  calls  coen  in  the 
Carrier  tongue,  which  signifies  *at  the 
same  time  magic  and  song,'  thus  closely 
approximating  the  Iroquois  orenda, 
Morice  (Ontario  Arch.  Rep.,  xviii^  206, 
1905)  relates  that,  in  preparing  hunself 
for  practice,  the  shaman  divests  himself 
of  all  his  raiment  and  dons  the  spoils  (a 
bearskin,  the  claws  of  a  grizzly  bear,  the 
feathers  of  an  owl,  etc.)  or  the  mask  of 
his  fetish  or  tutelary.  He  states  that 
each  of  the  D^n6  clans  has  a  patron 
spirit,  an  animal  or  other  being,  tra- 
ditionally connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  these  political  and  social  units 
in  pristine  times,  and  to  which  the 
members  of  the  clans  paid  great  respect 
and  even  veneration.  On  ceremonial  oc- 
casions the  entire  clan  is  impersonated 
by  it,  for  it  becomes  the  symbol  or  crest 
01  the  clan.  He  adds  that  the  personal 
tutelary,  common  to  both  the  eastern 
and  the  western  D^n^,  *'beiny  as  indige- 
nous to  them  as  most  of  the  institutions 
in  vogue  among  all  the  northern  Amer- 
ican Indians,''  is  an  essential  element  of 
their  religious  system  and  does  not  affect 
"societv  as  such.*' 

Spinden  (Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  ii, 
241, 1908)  writes  that  among  the  Nez  Perc6 
Indians  there  is  ''a  lack  of  anything  like 
a  gens  grouping,"  adding  that  the  social 
organization  of  the  Shahaptian  stock  fur- 
nishes excellent  material  tor  the  study  of 
the  simple  development  of  a  tribe,  and 
that  'Hhe  tribes  arose  from  the  natural 


division  of  the  stock  according  to  the  geo- 
graphical areas.''  The  Nez  Pen^  sent 
their  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  at 
about  10  years  of  a^,  to  the  mountains 
to  fast  and  keep  vigil,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring,  if  possible,  a  guardian  spirit 
But  it  is  not  everyone  who  succeeds  in 
obtaining  such  a  tutelary.  The  name  or 
description  of  the  thing  seen  is  adopted 
as  a  sacred  name,  which  sometimes  de- 
noted some  trophy  of  the  hunt  borne  by 
the  imaginary  animal  seen  in  vision. 
The  ima^nary  being,  thus  obtained  as  a 
tutelary,  is  believed  to  protect  its  pos- 
sessor and  to  endow  him  with  "certain 
physical  or  mental  qualities  and  pro- 
nounced skill  in  certain  thin^,"  espe- 
cially those  properties  or  qualities  most 
characteristic  of  the  animal  or  object 
seen.  The  Sun  imparted  wisdom  and 
mjjstic  insight.  There  are  certain  re- 
strictions in  regard  to  the  killing  of  the 
guardian  animal;  and  **the  names  and 
the  sacred  songs  obtained  by  vigil  de- 
scended through  the  family,'*  some  per- 
sons inheriting  as  many  as  10  or  15  songs 
(p.  249).  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
guardian  spirit  itself  was  tnus  inherited. 
The  tutelary  animal  was  not  usually 
named  by  its  ordinary  title,  but  by  a 
special  name,  and  some  have  several  such 
cognomens  (p.  263).  In  the  case  of 
shamans,  men  and  women,  the  guardian 
beings  were  regarded  as  of  a  higher  claas 
or  order,  as  they  commonly  represented 
objects  from  the  heavens — the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  clouds,  the  eagle,  the  fish- 
hawk,  and  the  crane. 

Speck  (Ethn.  Yuchi  Indians,  Anthr. 
Pub.  Univ.  Pa.,  i,  70  et  seq.,  1909)  says 
that  the  Yuchi  trace  descent  through  the 
female  line  and  that  therefore  these 
people  have  clans;  that  '*  the  members 
of  each  clan  believe  that  they  are  rela- 
tives and,  in  some  vague  way,  the  de- 
scendants of  certain  preexisting  animals 
whose  nameiS  and  identity  they  now  bear. 
The  animal  ancestors  are  accordingly  to- 
tem ic.  In  regard  to  the  living  animals, 
they,  too,  are  the  earthly  types  and  de- 
scendants of  the  preexistnig  ones,  hence, 
since  they  trace  their  descent  from  the 
same  sources  as  the  human  clans,  the  two 
are  consanguinely  related,"  so  that  the 
members  of  a  clan  feel  obliged  not  to  do 
violence  to  the  wild  animal  having  the 
form  and  name  of  their  tutelaries.  The 
flesh  or  fur  of  such  animals  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  members  of  other  clans, 
who  are  under  no  obligation  not  to  kill 
these  animals.    The  idea  of  clan  is  ex- 

Sressed  by  the  word  yuHa^  *on  the  house.' 
ur  authority  adds  that  the  different  in- 
dividuals of  the  clans  inherited  the  pro- 
tection of  their  clan  totems  when  tnev 
passed  the  initiation  rites,  thencefortn 
retaining  these  as  protectors  through  life. 
As  the  members  of  clans  are  considered 
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to  be  the  descendants  of  their  totemic 
aDimals,  they  are  in  a  sense  the  cousins, 
80  to  speak,  of  the  earthly  animals  which 
are  also  descendants  of  the  supernatural 
animals.  The  clan  taboos  and  incidental 
beliefs  need  not  be  repeated  here,  as  they 
have  been  mentioned  in  dealing  with  cus- 
toms and  the  clans.  But  the  animals  of 
the  earth,  in  general,  are  considered  as 
thinking  beings,  with  interests  in  life, 
customs,  and  feelings  not  unlike  those  of 
men .  Even  to-day  these  mutual  elements 
in  the  lives  of  men  and  animals  are  felt 
to  exist.  The  animals  are  all  believed  to 
have  their  protecting  supernatural  kins- 
men, as  well  as  men;  for  that  reason  in 
hunting  them  their  protecting  spirits 
have  to  be  overcome  before  one  can  nope 
to  bring  them  down.  J  t  is  the  same  with 
human  beings.  If  one's  guardian  spirit 
is  all  right,  no  harm  can  come.  So  in 
warfare,  the  idea  is  to  strengthen  one*s 
own  guardian  spirit  and  to  weaken  the 
enemy's.  In  this  respect  hunting  and 
fishing  are  much  like  warfare.  The 
magic  songs  and  formulas  engage  in  the 
supernatural  struggle  and  open  the  way, 
while  the  actual  weapons  do  the  work 
when  the  spiritual  barriers  are  removed. 

According  to  Boas  (Kwakiutl  Indians, 
Rep.  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  1895,  1897)  the 
Tlineit,  Haida,  Tsimshian,  Bellabella, 
and  ICitamat  have  "animal  totems  in  the 
proper  sense  of  this  term,"  but  these 
tutelary  guardians  are  not  found  among 
the  Kwakiutl,  who  belong  to  the  same 
linguistic  stock  as  the  Kitamat.  This 
author  states  that  the  natives  do  not 
r^ard  themselves  as  descendants  of  the 
"totem  "  or  tutelary,  and  that  the  north- 
em  tribes  of  the  coast  Salish  have  no 
'*  animal  totem  in  the  restricted  sense  of 
this  term."  Boas  was  unable  to  obtain 
any  information  regarding  the  conjectured 
origin  of  the  clan  or  gentile  patron  or 
tutelarv,  except  the  dubious  lignt  drawn 
from  the  native  traditions,  but  states 
that  these  legends  correspond  in  char- 
acter ** almost  exactly  to  the  tales  of  the 
acquisition  of  manitows  among  the  east- 
ern Indians,  and  they  are  evidence  that 
the  *  totem'  of  this  group  of  tribes  is,  in 
the  main,  the  hereditary  manitow  of  a 
family. ' '  He  also  states  that  *  *  each  man 
among  these  tribes  acquires  a  guardian 
spirit,"'  but  is  restricted  to  only  such  as 
belongs  to  his  clan.  Native  tradition 
can  shed  no  satisfactory  li^ht  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  source  and  origin  of  the  clan 
or  gentile  patron  spirit. 

Writine  of  the  California  Indians  in 
general,  Merriam  (Am.  Anthr.,  x,  no. 
4,  1908)  says  that  these  Indians  believe 
that  they  *'came  from"  certain  animals, 
trees,  or  rocks.  This  belief,  while  agree- 
ing in  the  main  with  that  of  the  mcdem 
more  or  less  accultured  Yuchi,  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  evidence  on  this 


point  from  e.  and  n.  w.  America,  where 
apparently  the  peoples  do  not  regard 
themselves  as  descendants  of  their  clan 
or  gentile  patron  spirits.  Merriam  re- 
marks that  "of  the  several  degrees  and 
phases  of  totemism,  at  least  three  occur 
in  California,  namely,  (1)  the  non-he- 
reditary individual  totem;  (2)  the  heredi- 
tary patriarchal  totem;  and  (3)  the  he- 
reditary matriarchal  clan  totem."  He  is 
also  averse  to  the  proposed  restriction 
of  the  term  ** totemism"  to  "cases  ordi- 
narily known  as  clan  totemism,"  for  the 
reason  that  "clan  totemism  is  so  ob- 
viously only  a  higher  development  of 
personal  totemism,"  deeming  such  re- 
striction purposeless.  But  there  is  no 
proof  that  such  a  development  of  the 
personal  tutelary  rests  on  a  basis  of  fact. 

In  the  acquirement  of  the  personal  tute- 
lary the  Iroquois  ritual  does  not  contem- 
plate the  killing  of  the  object  seen  in  a 
vision  or  in  a  dream  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  part  of  it  as  a  token,  symbol, 
or  a  memento  of  it.  So  adversative  to  this 
practice  of  the  Omaha  and  other  tribes 
IS  the  Iroquois  procedure  that  some  per- 
sons, who  have  seen  a  particular  animal, 
regarded  their  own  fate  and  destiny  so 
closely  fconnected  with  that  of  the  tutelary 
animal  that  they  measured  the  length  of 
their  own  lives  by  that  of  their  tute- 
lary, believing  that  its  death  not  only 
portended  but  also  hastened  their  own. 
More  fortunate  did  those  regard  them- 
selves whose  tutelary  was  some  material 
object,  embued  with  life  by  the  creative 
breath  of  myth,  whose  destruction  was 
not  so  certain  or  so  common  as  that  of  an 
animal  or  a  bird.  Thus  it  is  seen  how  di- 
verse are  the  dogmas  and  beliefs  con- 
nected with  the  personal  tutelary.  More- 
over, in  the  rites  designed  to  obtain  a 
personal  tutelary  for  a  youth,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  father's  clan,  or  phratry  of 
clans,  at  the  New  Year  ceremony  of  the 
Iroquois,  to  receive  and  to  interpret  the 
dream  or  vision,  and  to  make  of  wood, 
bark,  stone,  or  other  material  a  symbol, 
token,  or  representation  of  the  object 
divined  from  the  dream  or  vision  to  be 
the  tutelary  of  the  youth,  which  is  given 
the  youth  to  keep  and  carefully  preser\'e. 

Kroeber  (Ethnol.  Gros  Ventre,  147, 
190S)  writes  that  the  Gros  Ventres 
(Atsma)  are  organized  into  gentes  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Siksika  (Blackfeet) 
and  the  Sioux,  bearing  nicknames  which 
are  in  no  way  totemic;  that  descent  is 
traced  throu^  the  paternal  line;  that 
there  is  prohibition  of  marriage  within 
each  gens;  and  that  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  extends  to  members  of  the 
mothers  gens,  for  the  members  of  both 
the  fathers  and  the  mother's  gentes  are 
regarded  as  related  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  kinship.  He  also  states  that 
only  some  of  the  Gros  Ventres  seek  to 
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acquire  a  personal  guardian  spirit,  that 
this  is  undertaken  only  after  reaching 
manhood,  and  that  not  all  thoee  who 
make  the  attempt  succeed.  The  attempt 
is  made  in  the  usual  manner,  by  fasting 
and  retreating  to  some  secluded  spot. 
The  man  killed  the  animal  thus  found, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
parts  of  it  for  an  emblem;  afterward  he 
would  not  kill  or  eat  that  kind  of  animal. 
A  few  women  acquired  guardian  spirits, 
not  while  in  retreat  to  some  mountain, 
but  only  durine  absence  from  the  camp. 

Like  that  of  the  Yuchi,  one  of  the  cardi- 
nal doctrines  of  the  Iroquoian  and  Algon- 
quian  mythic  philosophy  is  that  every 
kind  of  animal  being  has  an  elder  brother, 
a  primal  bein^,  wonderfully  large  and 
potent,  which  is,  so  to  speAk,  the  source 
of  all  the  individuals  of  its  own  kind. 
These  primal  beings  are  the  younger 
brothers  of  Teharonhiawagon  of  the  Iro- 
q  uois  and  of  Nanabozho  of  tne  Algonquian 
tribes,  respectively  the  impersonations  of 
all  the  thousand  forms  of  faunal  and  floral 
life  on  earth.  He  who  sees  one  of  these 
elder  brothers  of  any  kind  of  animal  being 
will  be  successful  in  the  succeeding  hunt  of 
that  animal;  for  it  is  by  the  favor  of  these 
elder  brothers  of  the  game  animals  that 
the  hunter  obtains  any  measure  of  success 
in  killing  the  younger  brothers  of  the 
primal  beings  (Hewitt,  Iroq.  Cosmol., 
21st  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903).  For  in  fulfil- 
ment of  engagements  with  Teharonhia- 
wagon and  Nanabozho  in  the  second  cos- 
mic period,  these  elder  brothers  are  in 
duty  bound  to  provide  man  not  only  with 
protection  but  also  with  animal  food  by 
means  of  the  sacrifice  of  their  ]^ounger 
brothers  who  are  enjoined  to  permit  them- 
selves to  be  taken  by  man,  so  long  as  the 
hunter  makes  himself  ritualistically  pure 
for  the  purpose  and  is  solicitous  not  to 
kill  his  victims  except  with  the  least  pos- 
sible crueltv.  For  this  reason  prayers  for 
successful  hunting  and  fishing  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  game  it  is  desired  to  kill, 
a  procedure  naturally  assumed  to  be 
pleasing  to  the  ruling  elder  brother. 

Long  has  declar^  that  the  favorite 
spirit  must  not  be  killed  or  eaten,  but  the 
Omaha  must  kill  his  personal  tutelary 
before  its  tutelaryship  is  established. 
Conversely,  there  were  some  Iroquois 
who  feared  the  death  of  the  animal  or 
bird  which  he  re^rded  as  his  personal 
tutelary,  lest  he  himself  should  also  die. 
The  ground  that  is  common  in  these  two 
methods  is  the  manner  of  ascertaining  or 
discovering  the  tutelary  (through  the  rite 
of  dreaming  or  seeing  in  vision)  and  in 
the  motive  for  acquiring  it,  namel}^,  the 
effort  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  imaginary 
bodies  on  which  it  was  supposed  human 
welfare  largely  depended.  In  the  last 
analysis  human  welfare  is  the  motive  for 
acquiring  a  guardian  or  tutelary  power  or 


being.  There  are,  of  course,  many  wajrs 
of  providing  the  means  of  entering  into 
close  relation  with  these  supposed  control- 
ling powers  of  the  sources  of  human  well- 
being,  and  consequently  there  are  many 
methods  of  establishing  this  interrelation 
between  a  person  and  some  assumed  pro- 
tecting power,  or  between  an  organized 
body  of  persons  and  a  guardian  or  patron 
being  or  power,  for  a  specific  or  a  general 
aid  and  auziliarv  to  the  promotion  and 
preservation  of  the  well-being  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  guarded.      (  j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Totem  Poles.  Carved  cedar  poles  erected 
by  Indians  along  the  n.  Pacific  coast  from 
Vancouver  id.  to  Alaska.  Among  the 
Haidathey  are  of  three  princifrtil  varieties: 
the  outside  and  inside  house  poles,  and 
memorial  columns.  Besides  the  house 
poles  the  four  main  supporting  posts  and 
the  two  outside  front  comer  posts  were 
sometimes  carved.  The  outside  house 
pole,  standing  in  front  of  the  house  mid- 
way between  the  comers,  was  3  ft  or  more 
wide  at  the  base  and  some- 
times more  than  50  ft  high, 
being  hollowed  along  the 
back  for  easier  handling. 
Close  to  the  base  it  was 
pierced  with  a  round  aper- 
ture which  served  as  a  door, 
though  some  of  the  later 
poles  were  left  solid,  a  door 
of  European  pattern  being 
made  at  one  side.  Inside 
house  poles  were  erected 
only  by  the  very  wealthy. 
They  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  house,  directly  behind 
the  fire,  and  marked  the  seat 
of  honor.  Grave  posts  were 
of  many  different  shapes. 
Sometimes  they  consisted  of 
a  very  thick  post  surmount- 
ed bv  a  large  carved  box, 
whicfi  contained  smaller 
boxes  holding  the  bones  of  the  deceased; 
sometimes  the  box  was  longer  and  was 
supported  by  two  posts.  Oftentimes,  how- 
ever, the  body  of  the  deceased  was  placed 
in  a  mortuary  house,  and  the  pole,  usually 
a  tall,  slender  shaft,  waserected  elsewhere. 
The  carvings  on  grave  posts  and  grave 
boxes  were  almost  always  crests  owned  by 
the  family  of  the  deceased,  while  those  on 
house  poles  might  be  crests  or  they  might 
illustrate  stories,  and  occasionally  a  figure 
of  the  house-owner  himself  was  added,  or 
the  figure  of  some  one  whom  he  wished  to 
ridicule.  These  posts  were  erected  during 
the  great  feasts  commonly  known  as  pot- 
latches,  when  an  immense  amount  of  prop- 
erty was  given  away  and  quantities  of  food 
were  consumed.  The  trunks  out  of  which 
they  were  to  be  carved  were  cut  down, 
rolled  into  the  water,  and  towed  to  the  vil- 
lage amid  songs  and  dancing.  One  or 
more  regular  carvers  were  employed  to  put 
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on  the  designs  and  they  were  paid  hand- 
somely. (For  specific  descriptions  see 
works  dted  below.)  In  comparatively 
modem  times  numbers  of  models  of  these 
poles  have  been  made  by  native  carvers  to 
sell  to  white  visitors.  These  are  some- 
times of  wood,  sometimes  of  a  peculiar 
black  slate  found  at  one  place  not  far  from 
Skidegate,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.  Accord- 
ing to  native  Haida  accounts  carved  de- 
signs were  originally  made  directly  on  the 
front  slabs  of  the  house,  afterward  on  a 
broad,  thick  plank,  and  finally  on  poles. 
This  comparativelv  modem  evolution  is 
corroborated  by  the  Tlingit,  who  have 
only  the  grave  post,  upon  which  they 
carve  representations  of  stories  as  well  as 
crests.  Tsimshian  posts  were  more  slen- 
der than  those  put  up  by  the  Haida, 
but  the  ones  erected  in  tront  of  Kwakiutl 
houses  are  usually  much  more  slender 
still,  an<l  all  are  heraldic,  referring  to 
the  tradition  of  the  house-owner.  The 
main  supporting  posts  bear  crests  or  re- 
cord an  episode  connected  with  the 
building  of  the  house.  The  main  poets 
which  support  the  houses  of  the  Nootka 
and  the  coast  Salish,  when  carved  at 
all,  represented  an  event  that  happened 
to  the  owner,  such  as  the  acjjuinng  of 
a  guardian  spirit,  or  an  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  sept.  Some  eastern  tribes, 
such  as  the  Creeks,  Delawares,  Shawnee, 
and  Iroquois,  set  up  small  poles  that  are 
analogous  to  these  totem  poles,  although 
the  outward  resemblance  is  slight.  Those 
of  the  Delawares  and  Shawnee  were 
erected  in  th^  four  corners  of  their  medi- 
cine-lodges, while  those  of  the  Iroquois 
were  similarly  placed  in  the  houses  of 
shamans  and  were  adorned  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  shamans'  tutelary  spirits. 

Consult  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
1897,  and  in  recent  reports  of  the  Brit. 
A.  A.  S. ;  Niblack  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1888, 
1890;  Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxi, 
1874;  Swanton,  (1)  Cont.  Haida,  1905,  (2) 
in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1908.      (j.  e.  s.) 

Totero.  The  settlement  of  the  Tutelo 
(q.  V. ),  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
on  Meherrin  r.,  Va.  According  to  Cates- 
by  (Nat.  Hist.  Car.,  ii,  xi,  1743)  *Hhe 
houses  were  built  with  strong  posts  or 
trees  drove  into  the  ground  close  to  one 
another,  the  interstices  being  stopped  up 
with  moss,  and  covered  with  the  bark  of 
the  sweet-gum  tree." 

Totheet.    A  Massachuset  village  in  1614, 
on  the  N.  shore  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass. 
Totheot.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
8d  8.,  VI,  108, 18S7  (misprint).    Totheet-Smitb 
(1629),  Va.,  II,  183,  repr.  1819. 

Totiakton  ( '  it  is  a  bend  of  the  stream' ). 
The  laig]B  palisaded  western  ** castle*' 
of  the  Seneca  tribe,  situated  in  the 
17th  century  on  the  Iloneoye  outlet,  not 
far  from  Honeoye  Falls,  in  Monroe  co., 
N.  Y.  This  castle  was  the  residence  of 
the  noted  Seneca  federal  chief  Shadeka- 
ronhies,  representing  the  fourth  and  last 


brotherhood  of  Seneca  federal  chiefs. 
The  castle  was  sometimes  known  by  his 
name.  In  1687  it  was,  with  the  three 
others,  destroyed  by  Denonville  and  was 
not  rebuilt,  as  the  Seneca  thereafter  re- 
tired eastward,  westward,  and  southward, 
establishing  their  villa^  in  the  Genessee 
valley  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Canandai- 

gua  lake.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

anonoaritaoui.— Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  77, 1708. 
Da-yo-de-hok'-to.— Moraran,  League  Iroq.,  19, 1861. 
DeTudohaakdoh.— Ctiarlevoix,  New  Fr.,  in,  289, 
1868.  Father  Fremia't  ▼illage.— Galling  map, 
ca.  1670.  Xaao-'ker^wr.— J.  N.  B.  Hewitt, 
inl'n  (correct  Seneca  form).  La  Coaoeption.— 
Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.Doc.Uol.  Hist.,iii.252, 
1863.  8ha'tekar6»hye».— Hewitt,  infn  (correct 
Mobawk  form;  the  Seneca  form  omits  the  r ).  Bon- 
nontoiiaii.--Je8.  Rel.  1667,  46,  1868.  Tegarondies.— 
Hennepin,  New  Discov..  63, 1698.  Tegaronhias.— 
Lahontan  (1703),  New  Voy.,  i.  77, 1736.  Thegaron- 
hies.— Ibid.,  1703.  Theodohaoto.— Cortland  (1687) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  436,  1863.  Tiotehat- 
ton.— Qreenhalgh   (1677).    Ibid.,    261.     Tiotohat- 


to.— Denonville  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
867,  1866.  Totiakton.— Denonville  (1687)  quoted 
by  Morgan,  op.  cit.,  316. 

Totola.  A  village,-  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Totoma  (from  tW/o,  *thin*).  A  for- 
mer Maidu  villa^  on  the  e.  side  of  the 
N.  branch  of  Feather  r.,  about  midway  be- 
tween Yankee  and  Hengv,  Butte  co. ,  Cal. 

T6-to.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,ill,  282,1877. 
Totoma.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
xvii,  map,  1905.  Totfl.— Curtin,  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  £.,  1886. 

Totontaratonhronon  ( 'otter  people  *:  Hu- 
ron name).  A  small  Algonquian  tribe 
living  on  St  Lawrence  r.,  probably  near 
the  mouth  of  Ottawa  r. ,  Canada.  In  1641 
thev  removed  to  the  Huron  mission  of 
St  Jean  Baptiste  (q.  v. )  and  had  15  houses, 
having  been  driven  out  of  their  own 
country.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Atonthratarhonon.— Jes.  Rel.,  in,  index,  1868. 
Atontrataronnons.— Jes.  Rel.  1644, 100,  1868.  Aton- 
tratas.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  866,  1866.  Atontra- 
toronont.- Rakueneau  (1663)  quoted  by  Shea  in 
Charlevoix,  Hist.  New  Fr.,  ii,  286,  note,  1866. 
Toathratarhonon.  —  Jes.  Rel.,  ill,  index,  1868. 
Tontthrataronona.— Jes.  Rel.  1641,  83.  1868.  Toton- 
taratonhroBon.-^e8.  Rel.  1640,  86, 1868. 

TotopotomoL  Principal  chief  of  the 
Pamunkey  Indians  (q.  v.)  of  Virginia 
about  1650.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
second  in  succession  from  Opechanca- 
nough  (q.  V. ),  the  last  chief  of  the  confed- 
erated Powhatan  tribes,  slain  by  the 
English  in  1644.  In  1656  he  joined  the 
Virginia  forces  with  nearly  100  warriors 
to  repel  an  invasion  by  the  inland  tribes, 
but  in  a  bloody  engagement  on  James  r., 
near  the  present  Kicnmond,  the  Virgin- 
ians were  defeated,  and  Totopotomoi,  with 
nearly  all  of  his  warriors,  was  killed. 
So  bitter  was  the  feeling  against  the  com- 
mander. Col.  Edward  Hill,  for  the  dis- 
astrous result,  that  he  was  deprived  of  all 
official  position  and  his  property  confis- 
cated to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 
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Totopotomoi  was  survived  by  his  widow, 
Queen  Anne  (q.  v.^ ,  who  held  a  promi- 
nent place  in  Virginia  Indian  history  for 
40  years.  He  figures  also  in  Butler's  satire 
Hudibras.  Totopotomoy  cr.,  Va.,  takes 
its  name  from  him.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Totttalahoeettka.  A  former  Seminole 
town  on  the  w.  side  of  Tampa  bay,  Fla. 
Its  population  was  made  up  chiefly  of 
Upper  Creeks  who  fled  there  after  the 
war  of  1813-14. 

TotoUlahoMteka.— Bell  in  Mone.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
806,1822.    Watermelon  Town.— Ibid. 

Totuikey.  A  division  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  comprising  the  Moraughta- 
cund  and  Secacawoni  tribes,  in  Virginia. 
In  1608  the  two  tribes  numbered  180 
warriors,  while  60  years  later  they  were 
reduced  to  70  warriors. 
TotaBke7S.—Jeffer80D,  Notes.  138, 1801. 

Tonagnainchain.  A  Huron  village  in 
Ontario  in  1615  (Champlain,  1615, 
(Euvres,  iv,  28,  1870).  A  note  by  the 
editor  of  Champlain  sues^ests  that  it  may 
have  been  the  Sainte  Madeleine  of  the 
Jesuit  Relation  of  1640. 

Tonohonatintoni  ( '  village  of  the  pole ' ). 
A  band  of  western  Dakota,  perhaps  the 
Wazikute  of  the  Yanktonai. 
Touohouaetiiitoiis.— Shea,  Early  Voy.,  Ill,  1861. 
Tonehonaeintoiie.— Le  Sueur  (1700)  quoted  by 
Neill,  Hi8t.  Minn.,  170. 1858. 

Tonenho.  A  former  Onondaga  hamlet, 
situated  in  1688  s.  of  Brewerton,  which  is 
at  the  w.  end  of  L.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
Ooienho — Jes.  Rel.  1656,  12.  1858  (given  as  the 
name  of  L.  Oneida,  but  "it  has  been  mentioned 
and  probably  belonged  to  Brewerton."— Beau- 
champ).  Tou-en'-ho.— Beauchamp,  Aborlg.  Place 
Names,  158, 1907. 

TougonUi  (interpreted  by  Gratschet  as 
from  Choctaw  iti,  *  forest';  dkla,  *  peo- 
ple': *  forest  people',  but  more  likely 
^  Tioux  people ') .  One  of  the  9  Natchez 
villages  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 
—Iberville  in  Margry,  D<^c.,  iv,  179,  1880. 

Touladi.  The  great  lake-trout  (Salve- 
linus  namayctish) ,  called  by  the  French 
Canadians  queue-fourchue;  a  word  writ- 
ten also  tuladi,  in  use  among  the  fisher- 
men and  settlers,  French  and  English,  of 
E.  Quebec.  According  to  Chambers  ( The 
Ouananiche,  270, 1896)  touladi  is  the  name 
of  this  fish  in  the  Micmac  and  Abnaki 
dialects  of  Algonquian.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Tonlibi.     See  Tulibee. 

Tonpa.  A  chief  or  tribe  in  alliance  with 
the  chief  of  Audusta  (Edisto),  S.  C,  and 
in  friendly  relations  with  the  French  in 
1562.  The  name  is  indicated  as  that  of  a 
village,  inland  from  Port  Royal,  on  the 
De  Bry  map  of  1591  (Le  Moyne  Narr., 
Appleton  trans.,  1875). 
Touppa— Laudonnidre  (1562)  in  French,  Hist  Coll. 
La.,  n.  8.,  201, 1869. 

Toaraxonslins.  Mentioned  by  Tonti 
(French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  82,  1846),  in 
connection  with  the  Kickapoo,  as  a  tribe 
living  apparently  in  Illinois,  about  the 
head  of  Illinois  r.,  in  1690,  Possibly  the 
Mascoutens. 


Tonrima.  One  of  the  early  Quapaw 
villages,  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  probably  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas.  It  is  stated  by  more  than 
one  authority  that  the  people  of  this  village 
and  of  Tongigua  were  at  least  for  a  time 
united  in  one  villa^.  Father  Poisson 
(1720)places all  the  villageson  Arkansas  r. 
When  the  Quapaw  migrated  they  applied 
the  old  names  to  their  new  settlements, 
even  when  they  finally  settled  on  their 
reservation  in  the  present  Oklahoma. 
Thoriman.— Joutel  (168/)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  UI,  444, 
1878.  Ti'-u-a'-A|tt-ma«.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £.,  229, 1897.  Tiwadima*.— Gatachet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  I,  80,  1884.  Toreman.— Charlevoix 
quoted  by  Shea,  Disco  v. ,  170, 1852.  Torima.— P4ni- 
caut  ( 1700)  in  Margry,  D6c. .  v,  402, 1888.  Toriman.— 
Hennepin, New Discov..pt.2, 45,1698.  TorimanM.— 
Bareia.  Ensayo,  288. 1725.  Torinan.— Cr^py,  Carte 
derAm.,n.d.  Torreman*.— Ton  11(1687) in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i.  71.  1846.  Tourima.— Oravier 
(1701)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  131, 1861.  Tourimans.— 
P6nicaut  (1700)  in  ^nch.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s..  i, 
62,  1869. 

Tova.  A  Kawla  village  in  Cahuilla 
valley,  s.  Cal. 

Afua  Bulo©.— Barrows,  Ethno-Bot.  Ck>ahuillalnd., 
34.  1900.  Toro.— Burton  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess..  117,  1857  (probably 
identical).    To-va.— Barrows,  op.  cit. 

ToviBcanga.  A  former  Gabrieletio  ran- 
cheria  at  or  near  San  Gabriel  mission, 
Los  Angeles  co. ,  Cal.  A  ccording  to  Taylor 
this  was  the  name  of  the  site  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  near  by  was  a  large  rancheria. 
See  Sihagna. 

Tobisoanga.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Feb.  22, 1860. 
ToTisoanga.— Ibid..  May  11.  1860.  TuTaMk.— A.  L. 
Kroeber,  iuf  n,  1905  (Luisefio  name). 

Tovn  (To'vu).  The  Fire  clan  of  the 
Hopi.     Cf.  Tuvou. 

Towahhah.  A  Salish  division  formerly 
in  extreme  n.  w.  Washington,  now  on 
Lurami  res.;  pop.  90  in  1867. 
Ho-ah-ha.— Mallet  in  Ind.  AflF.  Rep.,  198,  1877. 
Hoo-wha-ha.— U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  xii,  927,  1863. 
Ho-wha-ah.— Finkbower  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867, 69, 
1868.  Tow-ah-ha.— Gibba  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.. 
I,  180,  1877. 

Towahnahiooks.  The  name  said  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  to  have  been  applied  by 
the  Eneeshur  and  the  Skilloot  to  Des 
Chutes  r.j  Oreg.,  and  also  to  a  Shoshoni 
band  which  lived  on  the  upper  waters 
thereof  in  spring  and  summer  but  spent 
the  fall  and  winter  months  on  the  Wil- 
lamette. The  name  of  the  stream  is 
spelled  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  various 
ways,  as  Chahwahnahiooks,  Towahnahi- 
ooks, Towanahiooks,  Towannahiooks, 
Towamaheooka,  Towamahiooks,  etc. 
Towahnahiook.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  Coues 
ed..  Ill,  913,  1893.  Towanahiooha.— Ibid.,  949. 
Zwan-hi-ookt.— Lee  and  Froat,  Oregon,  177, 1844. 

Towakwa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Je- 
mez  of  New  Mexico;  definite  location 
unknown. 

To-ua-qua.— Bandeller  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  nr, 
207,  1892.  To-wa-kwl —Hodge,  field-notes,  B. 
A.  E.,  1895. 

Towalt  A  local  name  of  a  species  of 
salmon  {Salmo  confluerdus)  found  in  the 
waters  of  Puget  sd.  and  elsewhere  on  the 
N.  w.  Pacific  coast;    from  towaUin^  the 
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name  of  this  fish  in  the  Nisqually  dialect 
of  the  Salish  language.  (a/ p.  c. ) 

Towayat*!  VUlage.  A  summer  camp  of  a 
Stikine  chief  named  Toya''t,  on  Etolin  id., 
Alaska;  pop.  82  in  1880.— Petroff  in  Tenth 
Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

Towerqaotton.  One  of  the  southernmost 
Tillamook  villages  in  1805,  on  a  creek 
emptying  into  Tillamook  bay,  Oreg. 
The  name  was  really  that  of  the  chief 
(Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  117,  1814). 

Towha  ( 'coyote*).  An  extinct  clan  of 
Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

T6wlui  tai'na.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1910  (toi'na— '  people '). 

Towhayn  ('fighting  coyote*).     An  ex- 
tinct clan  of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
T^whayu  Ui'na.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1910  (tai'na— 'people'). 

Town-band  Indians.  A  former  Dakota 
band,  prolmblv  of  the  Mdewakanton. — 
McLeod  (ia52)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  29.  32d 
Cong.,  2d  sens.,  11,  1853. 

Toxaway  ( IHihsa^^  or  DCikw'sa^^  of  un- 
known meaning).  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  in  South  Carolina,  on  a 
creek  of  the  same  nauie,  a  head-stream  of 
Keowee  r.,  having  its  source  in  Jackson 
CO.,  N.  C.  The  name  has  been  wrongly 
interpreted  to  mean  'place  of  shedding 
tears.'  (j.  m.) 

Tftxawaw.— Royce  in  6th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887. 
Toaawa.— Doc.  of  1756  cited  by  Royce,  ibia.,  143. 
Toxaway.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  616,1900 
(common  name). 

Toybipet.  A  Gabrieleflo  rancheria  for- 
merly in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  local- 
ity later  called  San  Jo8<5. 
Sibapot.— Latham  in  I*roc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi, 
76, 1854  (probably  identical).  Toibi.— Kroeberin 
Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  viii,  39, 1908 
(native  name).  Toybipet.— Ried  quoted  by  Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860. 

Toys.  Indian  children  do  not  differ 
from  the  children  of  other  ract»s  in  their 
fondness  for  toyp,  and  it  is  found  that 
among  them  toys  adapted  to  all  the  pe- 
riods from  infancy  to  adolescence  were  in 
common  use.  The  psychology  of  toys 
involves  reactions  l)et  ween  the  child  mind 
and  the  adult  mind  in  great  variety,  and 
sex,  age,  social  stage,  and  environment 
are  factors  for  differentiation.  Three 
classes  of  toys  may  be  distinguished:  (1) 
Those  for  attracting,  soothing,  and  amus- 
ing infants;  (2)  those  invented  or  appro- 
priateil  by  children  for  their  own  use; 
(3)  those  supplied  by  adult««  from  educa- 
tional, religious,  or  esthetic  motives. 
Examples  of  the  first  class  are  the  infant's 
rattle  and  attra<'tive  objects  hung  on  the 
cradle  bow:  of  the  second,  clay  figures, 
bits  of  wood  or  stone  or  rags,  or  the  like, 
treasured  by  children  and  idealized  in 
their  imagination.  Dolls  and  their  ap- 
purtenances, cradles,  and  miniature  im- 
plements are  educative  for  future  o<'cu- 
pations,  and  representations  of  spiritual 
beings,  such  as  the  tihns  or  dolls  of  the 
Hopi  and  Zufli,  and  other  cult  objects  and 


fetishes,  impress  religious  ideas.  Purely 
esthetic  tovs  are  extremely  rare.  In  many 
cases  children's  toys  are  cult  objects  that 
were  once  sacred  and  esoteric,  surviving 
for  play,  e.  g.,  the  bull-roarer  (q.  v.). 

A  greater  variety  of  toys  is  observed 
among  the  Eskimo  than  among  any  other 
of  the  American  aborigines.  Nelson  enu- 
merates sleds,  boats,  hunting  outfits,  bows 
and  arrows,  aolls,  models  of  dishes  and 
other  things,  tops,  ingenious  mechanical 
toys  simulating  the  movements  of  ani- 
mals, and  carved  figures  of  ducks,  seals, 
etc.  Murdoch  names  dolls,  kaiaks,  imi- 
tation implements,  whirligigs,  teetotums, 
buzzes,  wnizzing-sticks,  and  pebble-snap- 
pers. Turner  figures  various  dolls  from 
Labrador.  TheaoU  is  a  favorite  toy  of  Es- 
kimo children,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
are  carved  from  ivory,  wood,  and"  stone. 
They  are  often  provided  with  for  cloth- 
ing, bedding,  lamps,  etc.  In  ethno- 
graphic collections  there  are  few  toys 
from  the  tribes  of  the  United  States,  prob- 
ably because  collectors  thought  them 
unimportant,  though  from  the  Pueblos 
there  is  a  good  representation.  Plains 
children,  however,  possessed  dolls,  sleds, 
clay  figures  of  animals,  clay  blocks  for 
bmlding,  tops,  balls  for  bowling  and  for 
games  like  those  of  their  elders,  and  a 
multitude  of  small  utensils  which  imitate 
those  used  by  adults.  Zufli  and  Hopi 
children  have  toy  cradles,  drums,  bows, 
rattles,  dishes,  house-models,  dolls,  tops, 
pea-shooters,  mechanical  birds,  grotesques 
in  pottery,  etc.  The  Mohave  make  bi- 
zarre dolls  of  pottery  or  willow  bast. 
Rude  dishes,  figures  of  animals,  etc., 
formed  evidently  by  children,  are  fre- 
quentlv  encountered  in  the  Pueblo  ruins 
of  the  S.  W.     See  Child  life,  Games,  DoUn. 

Consult  Chamberlain,  Child  in  Folk- 
thought,  206-11, 1896;  Culin  in  24th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1907;  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1891;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  K, 
1899;  J.  Stevenson  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1884;  M.  C.  Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1894;  Turner,  ibid.  (w.  h.) 

Tosikakat  ( *  mouth  of  Tozi  river  * ) .  A 
Tenankutchin  village  on  the  n.  bank  of 
the  Yukon,  at  the  mouth  of  Tozi  r., 
Alaska. — Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
map,  1884. 

Traohite.  An  eruptive  rock,  usually  of 
light  grayish  hues  and  of  medium  hard- 
ness, used  to  a  limited  extent  by  the 
aborigines  in  the  manufacture  of  imple- 
ments, (w.  H.  H. ) 

Track  Book.  A  name,  which  should 
properly  be  in  the  plural,  applied  to  a 
group  of  about  half^a  dozen  micaceous 
sandstone  rocks,  covered  with  petro- 
glyphs  presumably  of  Indian  origin,  on 
both  sides  of  the  trail  crossing  over  Track 
Rock  gap,  about  5  m.  e.  of  Blairsville, 
Union  co.,  Ga.  It  is  in  the  old  country 
of  the  Cherokee,  who  call  the  locality  by 
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names  which  mean  **  Where  there  are 
tracks,  "or  *  *  Branded  place. ' '  The  carv- 
ings are  of  various  patterns,  some  of  them 
resembling  human  or  animal  footprints, 
**  turkey  tracks,"  circles,  etc.,  disposed 
without  any  apparent  order  or  purpose. 
The  Cherokee  nave  no  definite  idea  of 
their  origin  or  meaning,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  made  at  various  times  by 
wandering  hunters  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment while  resting  in  the  gap.  The  won- 
derful description  given  by  Stevenson  in 
1834  and  copied  without  investigation  by 
White  (Hist.  Coll.  Ga.,  1855)  and  Jones 
(Antiq.  Southern  Inds.,  1873)  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  For  description,  iDustra- 
tion,  and  Indian  mjrths,  consult  Mooney, 
Myths  of  the  Cherokee,  19th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.  See  also  Footprint  sculptures^  PkHo- 
graphi.  (j.  m.) 

Trade  language.  See  Chinook  jargon, 
Comanche^  MobUiaUf  Sign  language. 

Trading  poete.  The  earliest  trade  be- 
tween Europeans  and  the  Indians  n. 
of  Mexico  was  through  the  Basque  peo- 
ple. These  daring  sailors  by  following 
the  whale  reached  the  fishing  banks  of 
Newfoundland  at  an  early  period.  In  1497 
Cabot  touched  upon  that  island  and  noted 
its  **bigge  fysshe."  He  was  told  by  the 
natives  that  they  were  called  baccalaos, 
the  Basque  for  'codfish,'  and  he  gave  that 
name  to  Canada.  The  word  still  lineers 
in  Newfoundland  as  the  designation  of  an 
island  north  of  Conception  Day.  When 
Bretons,  Normans,  Portuguese,  Span- 
iards, and  Englishmen  made  their  way  to 
these  fisheries,  the  Basques,  who  preceded 
them,  had  to  a  degree  familiarized  the 
natives  with  their  tongue,  and  Basque 
words  became  a  part  of  the  trade  jargon 
that  came  into  use.  Cartier,  in  1534-35, 
found  the  natives  of  the  gulf  and  river  of 
St  Lawrence  familiar  with  the  European 
fur  trade,  and  certain  places  on  that  stream 
were  known  to  both  races  as  points  for 
the  drying  of  fish  and  the  trading  of  furs. 
The  traffic  spread  to  the  southward,  and 
from  a  letter  of  Pedro  Menendez  to  Philip 
II  it  is  learned  that  in  1565  and  for  some 
years  earlier  *' bison  skins  were  brought 
down  the  Potomac  and  thence  earned 
along  shore  in  canoes  to  the  French  about 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  During  two 
years  6,000  skins  were  thus  obtained." 
The  first  trading  post  in  1603  was  at  Tadou- 
sac,  on  the  St  Lawrence  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saguenay;  five  years  later  Quebec  was 
founded,  and  in  1611  Montreal  was  made 
the  trading  post  for  all  the  region  west- 
ward. The  earliest  English  post  was 
with  the  colony  on  James  r.,  Va.^  where 
pelts  and  corn  were  traded,  and  in  1614, 
when  some  needy  tribes  came  to  pur- 
chase maize.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  took,  in 
repavment  thereof,  ** a  mortgage  of  their 
whole  countries. ' '  In  1615,  six  years  after 
the  navigation  by  Hudson  of  the  river 


which  bears  his  name,  the  Dutch  built 
a  lai^  post  at  Albany.  For  the  next 
50  years  the  eastern  colonies  made 
no  special  attempt  to  penetrate  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent,  but  in  1673  Canada 
authorized  the  movement  by  which  the 
priest  Marquette  and  the  trader  Joliet 
discovered  the  Mississippi.  Meanwhile 
individual  traders  had  traveled  beyond 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  Groseilliers  and 
Radisson,  French  traders,  had  found  that 
Hudson  bay  could  be  reached  overland. 
The  failure  of  the  French  Government  to 
award  to  these  men  the  right  to  trade 
and  to  establish  a  post  on  the  bay  caused 
them  to  apply  to  England,  in  which  they 
were  successnil,  and  in  1668  Ft  Charles 
was  built  at  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  Hudson  bay.  The  success  of  this  post 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  monopoly 
called  **The  Governor  and  Company  of 
Adventurers  of  England  trading  into 
Hudson's  Bay. ' '  Their  successors,  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  in  1670,  were  incorpo- 
rated by  royal  charter  as  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  with  "absolute  proprie- 
torship, supreme  jurisdiction  in  civil  and 
military  affairs,  to  make  laws,  and  to  de- 
clare war  against  pagan  peoples."  For 
more  than  half  a  century  tne  posts  of  this 
company  controlled  the  trade  and  admin- 
istered whatever  of  law  there  existed  in 
the  vast  r^ons  n.  and  w.  of  the  Lakes  to 
the  Pacific.  In  1685  La  Salle  landed  en 
the  coast  of  Texas,  opening  the  way  for 
French  trading  enterprises  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  colonies  in  that  region 
under  the  control  of  commanders  of  the 
posts.  French  trade  during  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  developed  a  cla^  of  men 
known  as  courreurs  des  boiSf  who  made 
themselves  at  home  with  the  natives. 
These  were  the  advance  guard  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  later  served  as  interpreters, 
clerks,  etc.,  to  the  Hudson's  Bay.  North- 
west, American  Fur,  and  other  less  im- 
portant companies  engaged  in  Indian 
trade  up  to  the  middle  ofthe  19th  century. 

The  trading  post  was  generally  a  large 
square  inclosed  by  a  stockade;  dia^ 
nally  at  two  corners  were  turrets,  with 
openings  for  small  cannon  and  rifles  in 
each  turret  so  as  to  defend  two  sides  of 
the  wall.  Within  the  stockade  were  the 
storehouses,  quarters  for  the  men,  and  a 
room  for  general  trade. 

In  Virginia  beads  early  became  the 
**  current  coin  "  in  trade  with  the  Indians, 
and  in  1621  Capt  Norton  was  sent  over 
with  some  Italian  w^orkmen  to  establish  a 
glass  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
articles.  In  1640and  1643  wampum  (a.  v. ) 
was  made  legal  tender  in  New  England  and 
was  extensively  used  in  trading  with  the 
Indians.  During  the  next  century  trade 
was  mostly  by  barter  or  in  the  currency 
of  the  colonies  or  the  Government.    The 
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employment  of  liquor  to  stimulate  trade 
be^Em  with  the  earliest  venture  and  was 
more  and  more  used  as  trade  increased. 
The  earnest  protests  of  Indian  chie&  and 
leaders  and  of  philanthropic  personsof  the 
white  race  were  of  no  avail,  and  not  until 
the  United  States  Government  prohibited 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  was  there  any  stay 
to  the  demoralizing  custom.  Smuggling 
of  alcohol  was  resorted  to,  for  the  com- 
panies declared  that  "without  liquor  we 
can  not  compete  in  trade."  To  protect 
the  Indians  from  the  evil  effects  of  mtoxi- 
cants  and  to  insure  them  a  fair  return  for 
their  pelts,  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
Washington,  the  act  of  Apr.  18, 1796,  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  trading 
houses  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  President.  In  1806  the  oflSce  of  Su- 
perintendent of  Indian  Trade  was  created, 
with  headquarters  at  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
In  1810  the  following  list  of  trading 
houses  was  furnished  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  Indian  Affairs:  *'At 
Coleraine,  on  the  river  St  Marys,  Ga. ;  at 
Tellico  blockhouse,  Southwestern  terri- 
tory; at  Ft  St  Stevens,  on  the  Mobile, 
Mississippi  T.;  at  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  on 
the  Mississippi,  Mississippi  T.;  at  Ft 
Wayne,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  In- 
diana T.;  at  Detroit,  Michigan  T.;  at 
Akansas,  on  the  river  Akansas,  Louisi- 
ana T.;  at  Nachitoches,  on  the  Red  r., 
Orleans  T. ;  at  Belle  Fontaine,  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  Louisiana  T.;  at  Chicago, 
on  L.  Michigan,  Indiana  T.;  at  Sandusky, 
L.  Erie,  Ohio;  at  the  island  of  Michiu- 
mackinae,  L.  Huron,  Michigan  T.;  at  Ft 
Osage,  on  the  Missouri,  Louisiana  T.; 
at  Ft  Madison,  on  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana  T."  At  that  time  there 
were  few  factories  in  the  country  where 
goods  required  for  the  Indian  trade  could 
be  made,  and  as  the  Government  houses 
were  restricted  to  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture  their  trade  was  at  a  disad- 
vantage, notwithstanding  their  goods 
were  offered  at  about  cost  price,  for  the 
Indian  preferred  the  better  quality  of 
English  cloth  and  the  surreptitiously  sup- 
plied liquor.  Finally  the  opposition  of 
private  traders  secured  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  May  6, 1822,  abolishing  the  Govern- 
ment trading  houses,  and  thus  **a  system 
fraught  with  possibilities  of  great  good  to 
the  Indian"  came  to  an  end.  The  oflB- 
cial  ret^ords  show  that  until  near  the  close 
of  its  career,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  it  had 
to  contend  with  and  the  losses  growing  out 
of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Government  trade 
was  self-sustaining.  From  colonial  days 
and  until  the  decline  of  the  fur  trade,  near 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  wars,  in 
which  both  Indians  and  the  white  race 
were  implicated,  were  fomented  by  the 
rivalry  of  competing  traders.  Posts  were 
scattered  along  the  rivers  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Pacific.    Montreal  and  St 


Louis  were  the  two  sreat  outfitting  cen- 
ters, as  well  as  the  distributing  markets 
for  the  furs.  Where  Kansas  City  now 
stands  the  traders  bound  up  the  Missouri 
by  boat  and  those  who  were  going  over- 
land parted  company.  Here  the  great 
Oregon  trail  started  and  stretched ,  a  brown 
ribTOn,  across  hundreds  of  miles  of  prai- 
rie. Forty-one  m.  to  the  westward,  near 
the  present  town  of  Gardner,  Kans.,  this 
trail  branched  to  Santa  F^,  where  trade 
was  maintained  with  the  Pueblos  and 
other  Indians  of  the  S.  W.  A  sign-board 
set  up  at  the  parting  of  the  trail  indi- 
cated the  long  western  branch  as  the 
**Road  to  Oregon."  Along  this  historic 
trail  trading  posts  were  located,  to  which 
white  and  Indian  trappers  and  hunters 
from  the  surrounding  region  brought 
their  pelts.  Fts  Laramie,  Sridger,  Hall, 
BoiB^y  Wallawalla,  Vancouver,  and  Astoria 
have  now  become  cities.  So  also  have  the 
principal  posts  along  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
Detroit,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Council  Bluffs, 
Pierre,  Mandan,  Spokane,  Winnipeg,  and 
many  others,  all  of  which  are  now  cen- 
ters of  rich  agricultural  regions.  In  re- 
cent years  steps  have  been  taken  to  mark 
some  of  the  old  routes  with  suitable  mon- 
uments. See  also  Commerce^  Fur  trader 
Trails  and  Trade  routes. 

Consult  Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  1775;  H.  H. 
Bancroft,  Works,  i-xxxix,  1886-90;  Bar- 
tram,  Travels,  1792;  Bryce,  Hist  of  Great 
Company,  1900;  Charlevoix,  New  France, 
Shea  trans.,  1866-72;  Chittenden,  Fur 
Trade,  1902;  Colden,  Five  Nations,  1756; 
Cones,  (1)  Henry-Thompson  Jour.,  1897, 
(2)  Jour.  Jacob  Fowler,  1898,  (3)  Lar- 
psnteur's  Pers.  Narr. ,  1898;  Dunn,  Or^on 
Terr.,  1845;  Farrand,  Basis  Am.  Hist., 
1904;  Fletcher,  Ind.  Ed.  and  Civ.,  1888; 
Fry  and  Jefferson,  Map,  1777;  Gr^g, 
Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  1844-  Hm- 
bert.  Red  Men's  Roads,  1900;  Irving, 
Astoria,  1897;  Jefferson,  Notes,  1826; 
Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaitesed.,  1898-1901; 
Lawson,  Hist.  Carolina,  repr.  1860;  Les- 
carbot,  Hist.  Nouv.  France,  1866;  Lewis 
and  Clark,  Orig.  Jour.,  1904-05;  Mac- 
kenzie, Voy.,  1^1;  Marcy,  Explor.  Red 
River,  1854;  Margry,  D^couvertes,  1876- 
86;  Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898; 
Morgan,  League  of  Iroquois,  ed.  1904; 
Parkman,  (1 )  Oregon  Trail.  1883,  (2)  Pio- 
neers, 1883;  Roosevelt.  Winning  of  the 
West,  1889;  Sagard,  Voy.,  1865;  John 
Smith's  Works,  Arber  ed.,  1884;  Speed, 
Wilderness  Road,  1886;  Ternaux-Com- 
pans,  Voy.,  vii,  1837;  Thwaites,  Early 
Western Trav.,  i-xxxii,  1904-07,  and  the 
publications  of  the  various  State  historical 
societies.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Trailt  and  Trade  rontei.  All  early  ac- 
counts indicate  that  from  a  period  long 
Srior  to  the  coming  of  the  whites  the  In- 
ian  was  familiar  with  places  often  hun- 
dreds of  miles  distant  one  from  another, 
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and  that  they  traveled  over  the  same 
route  in  coming  and  going.  The  trader 
was  inclined  to  follow  the  water  courses, 
unloading  his  boat  to  pass  -obstructions 
and  transporting  the  canoe  and  its  cargo 
over  short  distances,  called  portages  or 
carries,  between  different  waters.  Sup- 
plemental, however,  to  these  open  and  m 
time  of  war  obviously  dangerous  routes, 
were  paths  or  trails,  many  of  them  orig- 
inally made  by  the  tracks  of  deer  or  buf- 
falo m  their  seasonal  migrations  between 
feeding  grounds  or  in  search  of  water  or 
salt  licks.  The  constant  passing  over  the 
same  path  year  after  year  and  generation 
after  generation  often  so  packed  the  soil 
that  in  places,  especially  on  hillsides,  the 
paths  are  still  traceable  by  depressions 
m  the  ground  or  by  the  absence  of  or 
the  difference  in  vegetation.  Many  of 
them  have  been  obliterated  by  the  roads 
and  railways  of  modern  tunes.  The 
Jesuit  Relations  (1658)  indicate  the  sev- 
eral routes  followed  from  the  St  Lawrence 
and  the  Great  Lakes  to  Hudson  bay  for 
trade,  hunting,  or  fishing;  one  of  these  is 
mentioned  as  having  extended  a  distance 
of  250  leagues.  Many  maps  of  the  colo- 
nial period,  supplemented  by  other  rec- 
ords, indic-ate  tnat  these  ways  of  commu- 
nication extended  with  few  breaks  prac- 
tically the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
the  continent.  While  the  streams  an- 
swered in  certain  instances  as  suitable 
routes  of  travel,  at  times  they  had  their 
drawbacks,  owing  to  snags,  freshets,  or 
when  the  channel  approached  close  to 
the  shore,  thus  exposing  persons  in  boats 
or  on  rafts  to  attack  from  enemies  con- 
cealed in  the  vegetation  along  the  banks. 
In  many  instances  distant  points  were 
connected  by  trails,  or  traces,  the  latter 
word  adopted  from  early  French  maps. 
Owing  to  the  Indian  habit  of  marchmg 
in  single  file,  the  Eastern  trails  seldom 
exceeded  18  in.  in  width,  yet  these  were 
the  ordinary  roads  of  the  country  trav- 
eled by  hunters,  migrating  bands,  traders, 
embassies,  and  war  parties.  So  long  as 
the  trails  led  through  friendly  territory, 
they  followed  the  lines  of  least  natural 
resistance.  War  parties  after  leaving 
friendly  territory  passed  into  the  wilder- 
ness over  routes  selected  by  scouts,  which 
routes  they  followed  by  significant  marks, 
natural  or  artificial.  In  some  places  the 
paths  of  wild  beasts  were  followed,  in 
others  the  Ijeds  of  streams  were  chosen, 
so  that  the  footprints  of  the  party  would 
be  obliterated.  Other  things  oeing  equal, 
the  trail  was  not  laid  out  along  rough, 
stony  ground,  because  of  the  rapid  wear- 
ing away  of  footgear;  nor  through  green- 
brier,  nor  dense  brush,  nor  laurel  or  other 
thickets,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing rapid  progress.  These  trails  were 
generally  along  high  ground,  where  the 
soil  dried  quickly,  where  the  underbrush 


was  least  dense,  where  the  fewest  and 
shallowest  streams  were  to  be  crossed; 
and  on  journeys  where  mountains  were 
encountered,  the  paths,  with  few  excep- 
tions, followed  the  lowest  points,  or 
gaps,  in  many  of  which  stone  piles  are 
found.  In  the  extreme  S.  W.  these  stone 
heaps  have  resulted  from  the  Indians 
casting  a  stone  when  approaching  a  steep 
ascent,  in  order,  they  say,  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  fatigued.  The  nu- 
merous and  wide  watercourses  and  the 
dense  forest  growth  along  the  coast  of 
New  England  made  progress  on  foot  al- 
most impossible;  consequentlv  the  birch- 
bark  canoe  was  almost  the  only  means  of 
conveying  the  natives  and  tfieir  goods 
from  point  to  point.  Farther  s.  the  dug- 
out canoe  was  of  such  weight  as  to  make 
any  but  the  shortest  carries  most  diffi- 
cult. In  the  Middle  states  the  country 
is  more  open  and  freer  from  under- 
brush, ana  the  use  of  paths  became  a 
matter  of  necessity.  Along  the  N.  W. 
coast  travel  was  along  the  beach  or  off 
shore  in  canoes.  In  the  E.  trails  con- 
sisted of  footpaths,  whereas  those  of  the 
plains  in  later  times  were  wide  roads 
beaten  down  by  larpe  parties  passing  with 
horses,  dragging  tipi  poles  and  travois. 
These  trails  were  well  marked,  often  being 
depressed  2  ft  below  the  surface,  the  dif- 
ference in  vegetable  growth  along  them 
showing  distinctly  for  many  years 
where  the  path  had  been.  In  the  S.  W. 
there  were  long  trails  by  which  the 
Hopi  and  other  Pueblo  Indians  traveled 
to  and  from  the  sources  of  supply  of  salt 
from  the  Colorado  r.  and  elsewhere;  long 
journeys  were  also  made  to  obtain  sup- 
plies of  shells  or  turquoise  for  ornaments, 
clay  for  pottery,  or  stone  to  answer  the 
requirements  of  trade  or  domestic  use. 
The  Iroquois  of  central  New  York  were 
familiar  with  the  country  as  far  w.  as 
the  Black  hills  of  Dakota,  whence  they 
returned  with  prisoners;  the  same  Indians 
went  from  New  York  to  South  Carolina 
to  attack  the  Catawba  and  into  Florida 
against  the  Creeks.  Western  Indians 
traveled  hundreds  of  miles  to  obtain  blan- 
kets from  the  Pueblos,  and  some  Plains 
Indians  are  known  to  have  traveled  2,000 
m.  on  raids.  The  Santa  F6  trail  and  the 
Oregon  trail  were  well-known  routes 
whose  beginning  was  Independence, 
Mo.,  one  ending  in  New  Mexico,  the 
other  at  the  Willamette.  On  early  maps 
many  Indian  trails  and  trade  routes  are 
indicated,  some  along  the  streams  and 
others  across  country.  The  route  from 
Montreal  up  the  Ottawa  to  L.  Huron 
and  Green  bay  may  readily  be  traced; 
or  from  Montreal  down  to  the  Richelieu, 
up  the  latter,  through  L.  Champlain  into 
L.  George,  and  by  a  portage  to  the  Hud- 
son. Another  route  went  across  country 
from  Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  to  Rochester 
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and  Baffalo  on  the  lakes.  Farther  s. 
was  the  *  trading''  path  from  Richmond 
to  the  Cherokee  country.  Two  roads  led 
to  the  VV.,  one  down  the  Ohio,  the  other 
through  the  Wilderness  by  way  of  Cum- 
berland gap.  The  great  highway  leading 
from  Cumberland  gap  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto  was  known  as  the  Warriors' 
Path.  The  road  from  Philadelphia  to 
Kentucky  by  Cumberland  gap  was  nearly 
800  m.  in  length.  Daniel  Boone  crossed 
the  mountains  by  following  up  the  Yad- 
kin to  its  headwaters,  thence  down  the 
mountains  by  easy  grade  to  the  W. 
The  Indian  road,  by  the  treaty  of  Lancas- 
ter, ran  from  the  Yadkin,  crossed  the 
headwaters  of  the  James,  thence  down 
the  Shenandoah,  across  the  Potomac, 
thence  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  a  distance  of  4i55  m.  No 
wa^n  passed  by  the  Wilderness  road, 
which  extended  westward  through  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  and  Illinois,  before  1795. 
The  white  man,  whether  hunter,  trader, 
or  settler,  blazed  the  trees  along  the  In- 
dian trails  in  order  that  seasonal  changes 
might  not  mislead  him  should  he  return. 
The  winter  trails  of  the  N.  were  over  the 
frozen  rivers  or  lakes  or  along  paths  made 
by  snowshoes  and  sleds,  wnich  packed 
the  snow  solidly.  These  trails  of  the  In- 
dians, first  followed  by  the  trapper  and 
trader,  were  later  used  by  the  missionary, 
the  hunter,  the  soldier,  and  the  colonist 
in  their  conquest  of  the  wilderness. 
See  Commerce^  Fur  trade.  Trading  posU, 
Travel f  and  the  authorities  thereunder 
cited.  (j.  D.  M.) 

Tramaiqaeao  (contr.  of  Renape  Tlhu- 
tnaskekokf  ^people  of  the  white-cedar 
swamps.'  The  white  cedar  (Renape,  d- 
arar)  referred  to  is  Oiamircypa'ris  sphsrroi- 
dea,  which  grows  in  swamps  from  Maine 
to  Florida.—  Gerard ) .  A  Secotan  village 
in  1585  on  Alligator  r.,  Tvrrell  co.,  N.  C. 


Tanuwqoeao.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr. 
1819.  Tnunatqueoook.— Dutch  map  (1621)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  1, 1856. 


Transportation.  See  Boats,  Commerce, 
Trails  and  Trade  Routes,  Travel. 

Traps.  Although  devices  for  inducing 
animals  to  effect  eelf-imprisonment,  self 
arrest,  or  suicide  differ  from  hunting 
weapons  in  that  the  victim  is  the  active 
agent,  the  two  classes  merge  into  each 
other.  The  Indians  had  land,  water,  and 
air  traps,  and  these  acted  by  tension, 
ratchet,  gravity,  spring,  point,  or  blade. 
They  were  self-set,  ever-set,  victim-set, 
or  man-set,  and  were  released,  when  nec- 
essary, either  by  the  hunter  out  of  sight 
or  by  the  victim.  The  following  list  em- 
braces all  varieties  of  traps  used  by  In- 
dians N.  of  Mexico,  and  they  were 
verv  clever  in  making  them  effective 
without  the  use  of  metal:  A,  Inclosing 
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traps:  (a)  pen,  (6)  cage,  (c)  pit,  (d) 
door;  B,  Arresting  traps:  (e)  meshes, 
(f)  hooks,  (g)  nooses,  (h)  clutch^;  C 
Killing  traps:  (i)  weights,  (k)  piercers, 
(/)  knives.  Pen  traps  were  of  the  sim- 
plest kinds— dams  placed  in  the  water  or 
stockades  on  land.  Some  of  these  were 
immense,  covering  many  square  miles. 
The  cage  was  merely  a  pen  for  flying 
creatures.  Doors  or  gates  for  this  whole 
class  were  vertical  snutters  sliding  be- 
tween stakes  and  set  free  by  some  kind 
of  latch  or  trigger.  Arresting  traps  were 
all  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
human  hand.  Meshes  were  the  opened 
fingers;  hooks,  the  bent  forefinger;  nooses, 
the  encircling  closed  fingers;  the  clutch, 
the  grasping  hand.  Killing  traps  were 
weapons  acting  automatically.  They 
were  complex,  consisting  of  the  working 
part  and  the  mechanism  of  setting  and 
release.  The  Eskimo  and  Indian  devices 
were  of  the  simplest  character,  but  very 
effective  with  unwary  game.  The  victim 
was  caught  in  a  pound,  deadfall,  cage, 
hole,  box,  toil,  noose,  or  jaw;  or  upon  a 
hook,  gorge,  pale,  knife,  or  the  like. 
The  Indian 
placed  an  un- 
stable  prop, 
catch,  or  fas- 
tenine,  to  here- 
leased  in  pass- 
ing, curiously 
prying,  gnaw- 
ing, rubbing, 
or  even  in  di- 
gesting,  as 
when  the  Eskimo  doubled  up  a  skewer  of 
baleen,  inclosed  in  frozen  fat,  and  threw 
it  in  the  snow  for  the  bear  to  swallow. 
Inclosing  traps  were  common  on  land  and 
in  waters  abounding  in  fish.  Parry  de- 
scribes traps  of  ice  with  doors  of  the  same 
material.  The  tribes  of  California  and  of 
the  plains  dug  pits  and  covered  them  with 
brush  on  which  a  dead  rabbit  was  tied,  and 
'the  hunter  concealed  beneath  grasped  the 
bird  by  the  feet,  dragged  it  oelow,  and 
crushed  it  between  hisknees.  Arresting 
traps  were  most  common,  working  by 
meshes,  barbs,  nooses,  or  by  means  of 
manual  seizure.  The  aborigines  were- 
familiar  with  the  gill  net,  trawl  lines, 
gorge  hook,  snares,  springs,  trawl  snares, 
and  birdlime.  Killing  traps  included 
ice,  stone,  and  log  deadfalls  for  crush- 
ing, impaling  devices,  and  set  knives  for 
braining  or  for  inciting  mutual  slaughter, 
the  object  of  perhaps  the  most  ingenious 
and  efficient  of  Indian  traps,  consisting 
of  a  sharp  blade  inclosed  in  frozen  fat, 
which  was  set  up  in  the  path  of  wolves. 
When  a  wolf  in  licking  the  fat  cut  its 
tongue  the  smell  of  blo^  infuriated  the 
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whole  pack  and  drove  them  to  destroy 
one  another.    See  Fishingj  Hunting, 

Consult  Mason  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1901, 
461-73, 1902,  and  authorities  cited;  Stites, 
Economics  of  the  Iroquois,  1905;  Boas, 
Murdoch,  Nelson,  Turner,  and  others  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology;  Niblack  in  Nat  Mus.  Rep. 
1888,  294,  1890.  (o.  t.  m.) 

Travel.  The  North  American  Indian 
had  poor  facilities  for  getting  about  on 
land.  The  Arctic  peoples,  however,  with 
their  sleds  and  dogs,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  pioneers  of  fast  travel.  Of  such 
great  and  universal  use  was  this  method 
of  locomotion  among  them  that  before 
their  language  became  differentiated  into 
dialects  that  rendered  them  unintelligi- 
ble one  to  another  they  had  covered  the 
entire  Arctic  coast  from  e.  Greenland  to 
Siberia.  The  Algonquian  tribes  of  north- 
em  Canada,  together  with  the  Athapas- 
cans in  the  Mackenzie  r.  country,  also 
used  the  dog  and  sled  for  transportation 
and  travel.  South  of  this  region  the 
tribes  had  everywhere  to  walk  until  the 
Spaniard  introduced  the  horse.  The 
Indians  were  not  discouraged  by  the  lack 
of  beasts  of  burden.  They  had  covered 
the  entire  continent  with  a  network  of 
trails,  over  which  they  ran  long  dis- 
tances with  phenomenal  sj^eed  and  en- 
durance; the  Tarahumare  mail  carrier 
from  Chihuahua  to  Batopilas,  Mexico, 
runs  regularly  more  than  600  m.  a  week; 
a  Hopi  messenger  has  been  known  to 
run  120  m.  in  15  hours;  and  there  are 
many  instances  of  journeys  extending 
over  months  or  years,  involving  great 
hardship.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
narrow  highways  alluded  to  were  first 
laid  down  in  the  food  quest.  The  ani- 
mals that  were  wanted  knew  where  were 
the  best  feeding  grounds  and  supplies  of 
water,  and  the  Indians  had  onlv  to  fol- 
low the  paths  already  made  by  the  game 
to  establish  the  earliest  roads.  Hulbert 
in  his  *' Historic  Highways  of  America" 
traces  the  trails  followed  bv  the  Indians 
in  their  migrations  and  their  ordinary 
trade  routes,  esi^icially  those  of  the 
mound-builders,  and  he  gives  lists,  espe- 
cially of  the  trails  in  the  Ohio  valley, 
where  these  mounds  were  most  abundant. 
The  range  of  the  buffalo  afforded  esi>e- 
cially  favorable  routes.  The  portages 
across  country  between  the  watersheds 
of  the  different  rivers  became  beaten 
paths.  The  Athapascan  Indians  were 
noted  travelers;  so  also  were  the  Siouan 
and  other  tril^es  of  the  Great  Plains,  and 
to  a  smaller  degree  the  Muskhogean, 
while  the  Algonquian  tribes  journeyed 
from  the  extreme  e.  of  the  United  States 
to  Montana  in  the  w.,  and  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  the 
Gulf    of    Mexico.      Evidences    of    such 


movements  are  found  in  the  ancient 
graves,  as  copper  from  L.  Michigan, 
shells  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  stone  implements 
from  various  quarters.  Pipes  of  catlinite 
(q.  V.)  are  widely  distributed  in  the 
graves  and  mounds.  These  ar I  icles  show 
that  active  trade  was  going  on  over  a  wide 
region.  There  is  good  evidence  that  the 
men  engaged  in  this  trade  had  certain 
immunities  and  privileges,  in  so  far  as 
the  pipeetone  quarry  was  on  once  neutral 
ground.  They  were  free  from  attack,  and 
were  allowed  to  go  from  one  tribe  to  an- 
other unimpeded.  See  Boats,  Commerce^ 
Fur  tradCy  Sledges^  Snow-shoes,  Trails  and 
Trade  Routes,  Travois. 

Consult  Friederici,  Die  Schiffahrt  der 
Indianer,  1907;  Mason  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1894,  1896,  and  the  authorities  cited 
under  the  above  captions.       (o.  t.  m.  ) 

Traverie  de  Sioux.  The  local  designa- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  Sisseton  Sioux  for- 
merly living  on  Minnesota  r.,  Minn.,  and 
taking  their  name  from  a  trading  post  on 
that  stream,  above  St  Peter. 

Travertin.     See  Gypsum,  Marble, 

Travoia.  A  sprt  of  sledge  or  litter,  drawn 
by  a  single  dog  or  horse,  formerly  in  com- 
inon  use  among  the  Plains  tribes.  The 
name,  usually  pronounced  trathoy,  is  the 


DAKOTA   TRAVCXa 


French  Canadian  term  for  the  shafts  of  a 
vehicle,  and  is  a  derivation  from  the  older 
Latin  word  signifying  a  brake  or  shackle. 
The  travois  was  sometimes  specially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  smaller  ones  intended  to 
be  drawn  by  dogs,  but  was  more  fre- 
quently a  temporary  combination  of  tipi 
poles  and  tipi  cover  while  moving  camp. 
When  it  had  been  decided  to  move,  and 
the  tipis  had  been  taken  down,  the  poles 
of  each  tipi  were  tied  into  2  bunches  of 
about  10  iK)les  each  by  means  of  rawhide 
ropes  passed  through  holes  already  bored 
for  the  purpose  through  their  upper  ends. 
These  were  then  bound  on  each  side  of 
the  horse  with  a  rope  passing  in  front  of 
the  saddle  in  such  a  way  that  the  upper 
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ends  of  the  poles  rested  about  the  ani- 
mal's  shoulders  while  the  lower  ends 
trailed  on  the  ground  behind.  The  tipi 
cover  was  folded  into  a  compact  bundle 
and  tied  over  the  poles  behind  the  horse, 
thus  forming  a  litter  upon  which  other 
household  ^longings,  mcluding  some- 
times the  old  people  and  children,  were 
plac^,  to  the  limit  of  the  animal's  capac- 
ity. When  the  party  reached  its  desti- 
nation, the  load  was  unpacked  and  the 
tipi  a^n  set  up. 

For  special  occasions  a  drag  litter  was 
constructed  in  the  same  fashion,  with  two 
poles  for  side  pieces,  supporting  the  cen- 
tral rest,  which  was  either  a  piece  of  raw- 
hide suspended  between  the  poles  by 
means  of  a  rope  passed  through  holes 
along  the  edge,  or  sometimes  a  netting  of 
rawhide  ropes  stretched  within  a  circular 
hoop  or  frame.  By  reason  of  its  springi- 
ness this  contrivance  was  more  comforta- 
ble for  riding  than  the  other,  and  was 
therefore  used  for  transporting  sick  or 
aged  people,  children,  and  even  young 
puppies.  A  rounded  top  to  keep  off  sun 
or  rain  was  sometimes  woven  from  willow 
rods,  and  when  used  for  transporting 
small  children  this  top  was  made  to  form 
a  complete  dome-shaped  cage,  with  a 
doorway  which  was  securely  closed  after 
the  children  had  been  put  inside.  The 
cage  travois  for  carrying  puppies  was  of 
similar  pattern,  but  smaller,  and  was 
usually  drawn  by  the  mother  of  the  pup- 
pies herself.  The  travois,  drawn  by  dogs, 
IS  mentioned  as  early  as  the  narratives  of 
Coronado's  ex]>edition  in  1540-42  (14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896).  In  modified  form 
it  has  been  proposed  for  army  field  use 
in  transporting  wounded.  (  j.  m.  ) 

Trays.    Bee  Receptacles. 

Trea.  Mentioneil  by  Ofiate  in  1598 
(Doc.  In^d.,  XVI,  114,  1871)  as  a  pueblo 
of  the  Jemez  (q.  v. )  in  New  Mexico.  It 
can  not  be  identified  with  the  present 
native  name  of  any  of  the  ruined  settle- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  Jemez.  In 
Ofiate's  second  list  (ibid.,  102)  Fiapuzi  is 
mentioned.  A  comparison  of  the  lists 
shows  the  latter  name  to  be  a  misprinted 
combination  of  **Trea'*  and  **guati,"  the 
latter  being  the  first  part  of  the  name  of 
the  next  pueblo  mentioned  (Guatitruti). 
A  similar  error  occurs  in  the  name  Mecas- 
trfa  in  the  same  list.  (p.  w.  h.  ) 

Treatiei.  The  political  status  of  the  In- 
dians residing  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States  has  been  changed  in 
one  important  respect  by  oflScial  action. 
From  the  formation  of  the  Government  to 
Mar.  3, 1871,  the  relations  with  the  Indians 
were  determined  by  treaties  made  with 
their  tribal  authorities;  but  by  act  of 
Congress  of  the  date  named  the  legal  fic- 
tion of  recognizing  the  tribes  as  indepen- 
dent nations  with  which  the  United  States 
could   enter   into   solemn   treaties  was 


finally  set  aside  after  it  had  continued  for 
nearly  a  century.  The  effect  of  this  act 
was  to  bring  under  the  immediate  control 
of  Congress  the  relations  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  Indians  and  to  reduce  to 
simple  agreements  what  had  before  been 
accomplished  by  treaties  as  with  a  foreign 
power.  Why  the  Government,  although 
claiming  complete  sovereignty  over  the 
territory  and  inhabitants  within  its  do- 
main, adopted  the  method  of  dealing  with 
the  Indians  through  treaties,  which  in 
the  true  legal  sense  of  the  term  can  only 
be  entered  into  by  independent  sover- 
eignties, may  be  briefiy  stated: 

The  first  step  of  the  Government  in 
determining  its  policy  toward  the  Indians, 
whether  expressed  or  implied,  was  to 
decide  as  to  the  nature  of  their  territorial 
rights,  this  being  the  chief  factor  in  their 
relations  with  the  whites.  This  decision 
is  distinctly  stated  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  CJourt  in  the  caset)f  Johnson  and 
Graham's  lessee  t\  Mcintosh  (8  Wheaton, 
463),  as  follows:  **It  has  never  been  con- 
tended that  the  Indian  title  amounted  to 
nothing.  Their  right  of  possession  has 
never  been  questioned.  The  claim  of 
the  Government  extends  to  the  complete, 
ultimate  title,  charged  with  the  right  of 
possession,  and  to  the  exclusive  power  of 
acquiring  this  right,*'  which  has  been 
subsequently  confirmed  by  repeated  de- 
cisions of  the  court.  The  next  step  was  to 
determine  the  branch  of  the  Government 
to  carry  out  this  policy.  By  the  9th  arti- 
cle of  tne  Articles  of  Confeaeration  it  was 
declared  that  **the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled  have  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  and  power  of  regulating  the 
trade  and  mana^ng  all  affairs  with  the 
Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the  states. " 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  while  acting 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the 
right  of  managing  relations  with  the  In- 
dians was  vested  m  Congress  alone.  In 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution  this  is 
briefly  expressed  under  the  powers  of  the 
legislative  dejxartment,  as  follows:  '*To 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  states,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes." 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  use  of  the  term 
"tribes,^'  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  in  contemplation  the  method 
of  dealing  with  the  Indians  as  tribes 
through  treaties.  This  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  act  of  Mar.  1,  1793,  in  which  it  is 
sUited  that  no  purchase  or  grant  of  lands 
shall  be  of  any  validity  **  unless  the  same 
be  made  by  a  treaty  or  convention  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  the  Constitution." 
This  action  of  Congress  necessarily  placed 
the  initiatory  steps  in  dealing  with  the 
Indians  under  tne  jurisdiction  of  the 
President  as  the  treaty-making  power, 
Bubiect  to  confirmation  by  the  ^nate. 

The  colonies  and  also  the  mother  coun- 
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try  had  treated  with  the  Indians  ss  "  na- 
tions," their  chiefs  or  sachems  often 
being  designated  *' kings,"  and  this  idea, 
being  retained  by  the  founders  of  our 
Government,  was  ingrafted  into  their 
policy.  Notwithstanding  the  evident 
anomaly  of  such  course,  this  implied 
equality  was  rec'ognized  in  the  dealings 
between  the  two  until  the  act  of  Mar.  3, 
1871.  During  all  this  time  Indian  titles 
to  lands  were  extinguished  only  under 
the  treaty-making  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  these  treaties,  though  the  tribe 
may  have  been  reduced  to  a  small  band, 
were  usually  clothed  in  the  same  stately 
verbiage  as  the  most  importtint  treaty  with 
a  great  European  power.  From  the  execu- 
tion of  the  first  treaty  between  the  United 


arising  from  the  sale  of  the  land  vacated. 
The  right  of  Congress  to  abrogate  a  treaty 
made  with  the  Indians  when  public  neces- 
sity or  their  own  welfare  required  it,  has 
been  asserted  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  and  this  right  has  been  ex- 
ercised in  one  or  two  instances,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  treaties  with  the  Sisseton  and 
Wahpeton  Sioux  by  act  of  Feb.  16,  1863, 
and  tnat  of  Lone  Wolf  v.  Hitchcock,  Sec 
Int. ,  in  1903.  It  was  stated  by  the  Indian 
Office  as  early  as  1890  that  the  Indian  title 
to  all  the  public  domavp  had  then  been 
extinguished,  except  in  Alaska,  the  por-  . 
tion  included  in  162  reservations,  and  the 
lands  acquired   by  the  Indians  through 

Surchase.     As  the  title  to  reservations  is 
erived  in  most  cases  from  the  United 
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States  and  the  Indian  tril)es  residing 
within  its  limits  (Sept.  17, 1778,  with  the 
Delawares)  to  the  act  of  ^lar.  3, 1871,  the 
Government  pursued  a  uniform  course  of 
extinguishing  the  Indian  title  only  with 
the  consent  of  those  tribes  which  were 
recognized  as  having  claim  to  the  soil  by 
virtue  of  occupancy,  and  of  settling  other 
affairs  with  the  Indians  by  means  of 
treaties  signed  by  both  parties.  P^xcept- 
ing  in  the  case  of  the  Creeks  at  the  close 
of  the  Creek  war,  in  1814,  and  in  that  of 
the  Sioux  in  Minnesota  after  the  outbreak 
of  18()2,  the  Government  has  never  extin- 
guished an  Indian  title  by  right  of  con- 
quest; and  in  those  cases  the  Indians  were 
provided  with  other  reservations  and 
were  subsequently  paid  the  net  proceeds 


States,  and  title  by  purchase  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  same  source^  it  may  be 
stated  that  title  to  all  the  public  domain 
except  in  Alaska  had  practically  been  ex- 
tinguished by  treaties  previous  to  Mar.  3, 
1871,  and  by  agreements  between  that 
date  and  1890. 

As  the  dealings  with  Indians  regarding 
lands  constitute  the  most  important  trans- 
actions with  which  the  Government  has 
been  concerned,  and  those  to  which  most 
of  the  treaties  relate,  the  Indian  policy  of 
the  United  States  is  most  clearly  shown 
thereby.  By  some  of  the  Eurof)ean  gov- 
ernments having  American  colonies — as, 
for  example,  Spain — the  Indian  claim  was 
recognized  only  to  so  much  land  as  was 
occupied  or  in  use,  but  it  has  been  usual 
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for  the  United  States  to  allow  it  to  extend 
to  the  territory  claimed,  where  the  boun- 
daries were  recognized  and  acknowledged 
by  the  surrounding  tribes.  It  would 
seem,  in  &ct,  that  the  United  States  pro- 
ceeded on  the  theory  that  all  the  lands 
within  their  territorial  bounds  were  held 
by  the  natives,  and  hence  that  the  posses- 
sory right  of  the  Indians  thereto  must  be 
extinguished.  The  only  variation  from 
this  rule  was  in  the  case  of  the  Uinta  Ute. 
where  an  omitted  portion  of  their  claimed 
territory  was  taken  possession  of  (18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  II,  824,  1900).  From 
the  formation  of  the  Goverment  to  Mar.  3, 
1871,  there  were  entered  into  371  treaties 


with  the  Indians,  including  the  Ft  Lara- 
mie treaty  of  Sept  17, 1851,  with  the  Sioux, 
Assinibom,  Blackfeet,  et  al.,  which  never 
appeared  in  the  statutes,  although  acted 
on  and  subsequently  recognizea.  This 
treaty,  however,  was  print^  in  the  Laws 
and  Treaties  of  1883  and  1903.  The  treaty 
of  Sept  23.  1806  (at  the  mouth  of  St 
Peters  or  Minnesota  r. ),  with  the  Sioux, 
was  also  not  printed  in  the  statutes, 
though  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  was 
never  proclaimed  by  the  President  (see 
CJompilation  of  Treaties,  1903,  p.  793). 
The  following  list  of  the  370  treaties  (that 
of  Ft  Laramie  in  1851  being  omitted)  was 
published  by  the  Indian  Office  in  1903: 


List  of  all  Indian  treaties  and  agreements  made  with  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
United  States  which  have  been  ratified  {alpliabetically  arranged),  vfith  the  date  of  each 
treaty  and  where  the  same  appears  in  the  Statutes  at  Large, 


Statutes  at 

Large 

Date 
of  treaty 

Name  of  Indian  tribe 

Vol. 

PW 

17 

169 

♦May  28,1872 

Absentee  Shawnee  and  Potowatomi. 

10 

979 

July     1,1852 

Apache. 

10 

1013 

July  27,1868 

Apache,  Kiovra,  and  Comanche. 

14 

713 

Oct.   17,1866 

Apache,  Cheyenne,  and  Arapaho. 

16 

689 

Oct.    21,1867 

Apache.  Kiowa,  and  Comanche. 

7 

877 

Oct    11,1882 

Appalachicola. 

7 

427 

June  18, 1888 

do. 

12 

1168 

Feb.  18,1861 

Arapaho  and  Cheyenne. 

14 

708 

Oct    14,1865 

do. 

14 

718 

Oct   17,1866 

Arapaho.  Cheyenne,  and  Apache. 
Arapaho  and  Cheyenne. 

16 

693 

Oct   28,1867 

15 

665 

May  10.1868 

Sept   28    to 

Oct  27, 1876 

July  18,1826 

Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  (Northern). 

19 

264 

Arapaho,  Cheyenne  (Northern),  and  Sioux. 

7 

289 

AriJtara("Rikara"). 

July  27,1866 

Arikara.  Groeventre  (Hidatsa),  and  Mandan,  unratifii 

Berthold  (see  paffe822.  "Indian  Laws"). 
Bannock  and  Shoshoni,  Eastern  t>and. 

Ml  agreement.  Fort 

16 

678 

July    8,1868 

May  14,1880 
Oct   17.1865 

Bannock,  Shoshoni,  and  Sheepeater  (see  page  389,  "  I 
Blackfoot  (Piecan,  Blood,  and  Qrosyentre),  Flathead. 
Blackfoot  band  of  Sioux. 

ndian  Laws"). 

...... 

"667' 

and  Nes  Perc6. 

727 

Oct    19,1866 

409 

Oct   27,1832 

Brothertown  and  other  tribes. 

667 

Oct    17,1856 

Blood  (Blackfoot,  Piexan,  and  Grosventre),  Flathead 
Bois  Forte  band  of  Chippewa. 

and  Nex  Peic4. 

766 

Apr.     7,1866 

470 

July    1,1886 

Caddo. 

472 

do 

do. 

181 
1126 

Sept  26,1818 
Not.  29.1854 

Cahokla,  Peoria,  Kaskaskia,  and  other  tribes. 
Calapooia  (Kalapujra)  and  Umpqua. 

1148 

Jan.  22,1856 

Calapooia  (Kalapuya)  and  confederated  bands  of  Willamette  valley. 

946 

June  9,1856 

Cayuse,  Umatilla,  and  Wallawalla. 

1122 

Nov.  18,1854 

Chasta.  Umpqua,  and  other  tribes. 

18 

Nov.  28, 1785 

Cherokee. 

89 

July    2.1791 

do. 

42 

Feb.  17,1792 

do. 

48 

June  26, 1794 

do. 

62 

Oct.     2,1798 

do. 

228 

Oct   24,1804 

do. 

98 

Oct  25.1806 

do. 

96 

Oct   27.1805 

do. 

101 

Jan.     7,1806 

do. 

108 

Sept  11.1807 

do. 

138 

Mar.  22,1816 

do. 

189 

do 

do. 

148 

Sept  14, 1816 
July    8,1817 

do. 

156 

do. 

196 

Feb.  27,1819 

do. 

811 

May    6,1828 

do. 

414 

Feb.  14,1833 

do. 

478 

Dec.  29,1835 

do. 

488 

Mar.    1,1836 

do. 

9 

871 

Aug.    6.1846 

do. 

14 

799 

July  19,1866 

do. 

16 

727 

Apr.  27,1868 

do. 

7 

256 

July    6,1826 

Cheyenne. 

*Act  of  Congress. 
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Statutes  at 

Laige 

Date 
of  treaty 

Name  of  Indian  tribe 

Vol. 

Page 

12 

1163 

Feb.  18,1861 

Cheyenne  and  Aiapaho. 

14 

708 

Oct.   14,1865 

14 

718 

Oct   17,1865 

Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  and  Apache. 

15 

693 

Oct.   28,1867 

16 

665 

May  10.1868 

Sept.   28    to 

(fct27,1876 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  (Northern). 

19 

254 

Cheyenne,  Arapaho  (Northern),  and  Sioux. 

24 

Jan.  10,1786 

Chickasaw- 

65 

Oct   24,1801 

do. 

89 

July  23,1806 

do. 

150 

Bept20,1816 
Oct   19,1818 

do. 

192 

do. 

881 

Oct   20,1832 

do. 

888 

Oct   22,1882 

do. 

450 

May  24,1884 

do. 

10 

974 

June  22, 1852 

do. 

11 

678 

Jan.  17,1887 

Chickasaw  and  Choctaw. 

10 

1116 

Not.    4,1854 

do. 

11 

611 

June  22,1855 

do. 

14 

769 

Apr.  28,1866 

do. 

16 
28 

Jan.  21,1785 
Jan.     9,1789 

Chlnpewa  and  other  tribes. 

49 

Aug.    8,1795 

da 

87 

July    4,1806 

do. 

105 

Nov.  17,1807 

do. 

112 

Nov.  25,1808 

do. 

181 

Sept   8,1815 

do. 

146 

Aug.  24,1816 

do. 

160 

Sept  29, 1817 
Sept  17.1818 

do. 

178 

do. 

208 
206 

Sept  24, 1819 
June  16,1820 

Chippewa. 

207 

July    6,1820 

Chippewa  and  Ottawa. 

218 
272 

Aug.  29, 1821 
Aug.  19,1825 

ChiM>ewa  and  other  tribes. 

290 

Aug.    5,1826 

Chippewa. 

808 

Aug.  11,1827 

Chippewa  and  other  tribes. 

815 
820 

Aug.  25,1828 
July  29,1829 

Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  Potowatomi. 

481 

Sept  26, 1888 

do! 

442 

Sept  27, 1888 

do. 

491 

Mar.  28,1836 

Chippewa  and  Ottawa. 

508 

May    9,1836 

Chippewa  (Swan  Creek  and  Black  River  hands). 
Chippewa  (Saginaw  band). 

528 

Jan.  14,1887 

586 

July  29,1837 

Chippewa. 

547 
665 

Dec.  20,1887 
Jan.  23,1838 

Chippewa  (Saginaw  band). 

578 

Feb.    7,1889 

do.' 

579 

do 

do. 

501 

Oct.     4, 1842 

Chippewa  of  MisalsBippi  and  Lake  Superior. 

858 

June  6  and 

17,1846 

July  81,1865 

Chippewa  and  other  tribes. 

U 

621 

Chippewa  and  Ottawa. 

11 

681 

Aug.    2,1856 

Chippewa  of  Sault  Ste  Marie. 

11 
14 

683 
657 

do 

Oct   18,1864 

Chippewa  of  Saginaw  and  Swan  Creek  and  Black  River. 

9 

904 

Aug.    2,1847 

Chippewa  of  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior. 

9 

908 

Aug.  21,1847 

Chippewa  ( Pillager  band ) . 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior  (L'Anse  and  Vieux  Desert,  La  Pointe 

de  Flambeau,  Fond  du  Lac,  Ontonagon,  and  Grand  Portage  or  Pi 

River  bands). 
Chippewa  (Mississippi,  Pillager,  Lake  Winnibigoshish,  Mille  Lao, 

Lake,  Rabbit  Lake,  and  Sandv  Lake  bands). 
Chippewa  of  Swan  Creek  and  Black  River,  and  Munsee. 

10 

1109 

Sept  80.1864 

Lac 

geon 

10 

1166 

Feb.  22,1866 

Gull 

12 

1105 

July  16,1859 

12 

1249 

Mar.  11,1863 

Chippewa  (Mississippi,  Pillager,  Lake  Winnibigoshish.  MiUe  Lac, 

bands). 
Chippewa  (Red  lAke  and  Pembina  bands). 

eU'., 

18 
18 

667 
689 

Oct     2, 1863 
Apr.  12,1864 
May    7,1864 

18 

698 

Chippewa  (Mississippi,  PUlager,  and  Lake  Winnibigoshish  bands). 

657 

Oct    18,1864 

Chippewa  of  Saslnaw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black  River. 
Chippewa  of  Bois  Forte. 

765 

Apr.    7,1866 
Mar.  19,1867 

719 

Chippewa  of  Mississippi. 

21 

Jan.    3, 1786 

Choctaw. 

66 

Dec.  17,1801 

do. 

73 

Oct   17,1802 

do. 

80 

Aug.  31. 1808 

do. 

98 

Nov.  16,1805 

do. 

152 

Oct    24,1816 

do. 

210 

Oct    18,1820 

do. 

234 

Jan.  20,1825 

do. 

833 

Sept  27, 1830 

do. 
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7 

340 

Sept.  28, 1830 

Choctaw. 

11 

573 

Jan.   17,1837 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw. 

10 

1116 

Nov.    4,1854 

do. 

11 

611 

June  22, 1855 

do. 

14 

769 

Apr.  28,1866 

do. 

10 

1(M8 

May    6. 1854 

Christian,  cession  from  Dela wares  to. 

7 

474 

Aug.  24.1836 

Comanche  and  Wichita. 

9 

844 

May  15.1846 

Comanche  and  other  tribes. 

10 

1018 

July  27,1853 

Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache. 

14 

717 

Oct.    18,1865 

Comanche  and  Kiowa. 

15 

581 

Oct.    21,1867 

do. 

16 

589 

do 

Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache. 
Confederated  bands  of  middle  Oregon. 

12 

963 

June  25,1855 

14 

751 

Nov.  16,1865 

do. 

10 

1027 

Sept.  19, 1853 

Crow  CreeJL  or  Umpqua. 

7 

35 

Aug.    7,1790 

Creek. 

7 

56 

June  29, 1796 

do. 

7 

68 

June  16, 1802 

do. 

7 

96 

Nov.  14,1805 

do. 

7 

120 

Aug.    9,1814 

do. 

7 

171 

Jan.   22,1818 

do. 

7 

215 

Jan.     8, 1821 

do. 

7 

217 

do.. 

do. 

7 

287 

Feb.  12.1825 

do. 

7 

286 

Jan.   24,1826 

do. 

7 

289 

Mar.  31,1826 

do. 

7 

307 

Nov.  15,1827 

do. 

7 

366 

Mar.  24,1832 

do. 

7 

417 

Feb.  14,1833 

do. 

7 

674 

Nov.  23,1838 

do. 

9 

821 

Jan.     4, 1845 

Creek  and  Seminole. 

11 

599 

June  13,1864 

Creek. 

11 

699 

Aug.    7,1856 

Creek  and  Seminole. 

14 

785 

June  14, 1866 

Creek. 

7 

266 

Aug.    4,1825 

Crow. 

15 

649 

May    7,1868 
May  14,1880 
June  12, 1880 

do. 
Ciow  unratified  (see  p.  337,  "Indian  Laws"), 
do. 

""22' 

"42" 

22 

157 

Aug.  22,1881 

do. 

13 

Sept.  17, 1778 

Delaware. 

16 

Jan.  21,1785 

Delaware,  Wyandot,  Chippewa,  and  Ottawa. 
Delaware  and  other  tribes. 

28 

Jan.     9,1789 

49 

Aug.    3,1795 

do. 

74 

June   7,1803 

do. 

81 

Aug.  18,1804 

Delaware. 

87 

July    4,1805 

Delaware  and  other  tribes. 

91 

Aug.  21,18a5 

do. 

113 

Sept.  30, 1809 

do. 

115 

do do. 

118 

July  22,1814 

do. 

131 

Sept.    8,1815 

do. 

160 

Sept.  29,1817 

do. 

178 

Sept.  17, 1818 

do. 

188 

Oct.     3, 1818 

Delaware. 

326 

Aug.    3,1829 

do. 

327 

Sept.  24, 18-29 

do. 

397 

Oct.    26,1832 

Delaware  and  Shawnee. 

837 

Dec.   14,1843 

Delaware  and  Wyandot. 

1048 

May    6,1864 

Delaware. 

1129 

May  80,1860 

do. 

1177 

July    2,1861 

do. 

793 

July    4,1866 

do. 

927 

Jan.   22,1855 

Dwamlsh,  Suquamlsh.  and  other  tribes. 
Eel  River  and  other  tribes. 

49 

Aug.    3,1795 

74 

June    7,1803 

do. 

77 

Aug.    7,1803 

do. 

91 

Aug.  21,1805 

do. 

113 

Sept.  30, 1809 

do. 

115 

do do. 

118 

July  22, 1814 

do. 

309 

Feb.  11,1828 

Eel  River  or  Thomtown  party  of  Miami. 
Flathead,  Kutenai,  and  upper  Pend  d'Orellle. 
Flathead,  Kutenai,  Upper  Pend  d' Oreille,  and  Nez  Perc4. 

975 

July  16,1855 

657 

Oct.    17,1865 

224 

Sept.  18, 1823 
July  27,1866 

Florida,  tribes  in. 

Fort  Berthold  unratified  agreement  with  Arikara,  Grosventre  (HldatsaV 

and  Mandan  (nee  p.  322,  "Indian  Laws"). 
•'Fort  Laramie^'  treaty  (seep.  817,  "Indian  Laws"; also  p.  1047, 



Sept.  17,1861 

Revised 

Treaties). 

7 

135 

Sept.  14, 1815 
July  15,1830 

Fox. 

7 

828 

Fox  and  other  tribes. 

15 

467 

Oct.     1,1859 

Fox  and  Sauk  of  Mississippi. 
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15 

Feb.  18,1867 

Fox  and  Sauk  of  MissiHtlppi. 
Fox  and  Sauk  of  Missouri. 

10 

1074 

May  18,1854 

12 

1171 

Mar.    6,1861 

Fox  and  Sauk  of  Mla-^ouri,  and  the  Iowa. 

11 

657 

Oct.    17,1855 

Grusventre  (Atslna),  Piegan.  Blackfoot,  and  Blood. 
Orosventre  (Hidatsa),  Arikara,  and  Mandan,  Fort  Berthold  agreement 
(see  p.  822,  "Indian  Laws"). 

July  27,1866 

14 

789 

Oct.    20,1865 

Hunkpapa  ('*Onkpabpali"). 

7 

186 

Sept.  16. 1815 

Iowa. 

7 

231 

Aug.    4,1824 

do. 

7 

272 

Aug.  19,1825 

Iowa  and  other  tribes. 

7 

828 

July  15,1880 

do. 

7 

511 

Sept.  17.1836 

Iowa,  and  Sauk  and  Fox. 

7 

547 

Nov.  28,1887 

Iowa. 

7 

568 

Oct    19,1888 

do. 

10 

1069 

May  17,1864 

do. 

12 

1171 

Mar.    6,1861 

Iowa,  and  Sauk  and  Fox  of  MiisourL 

7 

187 

Oct.    28,1818 

Kansa  (Kaw). 

7 

244 

June   8,1825 

do. 

7 

270 

Aug.  16,1825 

do. 

9 

842 

Jan.  14.1846 

do. 

12 

nil 

Oct.     5,1859 

do. 

12 

1221 

Mar.  13,1862 

do. 

7 

49 

Aug.    8,1796 

Kaskaskia  and  other  tribes. 

7 

74 

June   7,1803 

do. 

7 

77 

Aug.    7,1803 

do. 

7 

78 

Aug.  13,1803 

Kaskaskia. 

7 

181 

Sept.  26, 1818 

Kaskaskia,  Peoria.  Cahokia.  and  other  tribes. 

7 

408 

Oct.    27,1832 

do. 

10 

1062 

May  80,1864 

do. 

16 

513 

Feb.  23,1867 

Kaskaskia  and  Peoria,  "omnibus  treaty." 
Kataka  (Kiowa  Apache),  Kiowa,  and  Tawakoni. 

7 

533 

May  26,1837 

7 

49 

Aug.    3,1796 

Kickapoo  and  other  tribes. 

7 

74 

June    7,1808 

do. 

7 

77 

Aug.    7,1808 

do. 

7 

117 

Dec.    9,1809 

Kickapoo. 

7 

180 

Sept.    2,1815 

do. 

7 

146 

June   4.1816 

Kickapoo  and  Wea. 

7 

200 

July  80.1819 

Kickapoo. 

7 

202 

Aug.  80,1819 

do. 

7 

208 

July  19,1820 

do. 

7 

210 

Sept    6.1820 

do. 

7 

391 

Oct    24.1882 

do. 

7 

393 

Not.  26,1832 

do. 

10 

1078 

May  18,1864 

do. 

13 

623 

June  28, 1862 

do. 

7 

583 

May  26,1887 

Kiowa  and  other  tribes. 

10 

1013 

July  27,1868 

Kiowa.  Comanche,  and  Apaohe. 

14 

717 

Oct    18,1865 

Kiowa  and  Comanche. 

16 

681 

Oct    21,1867 

do. 

16 

589 

do 

Kiowa.  Comanche,  and  Apache. 

16 

707 

Oct    14,1864 

Klamath  and  Modoc,  and  Yahooskin  band  of  Snakes. 

12 

976 

July  16.1865 

Kootenay.  Flathead,  and  Upper  Pend  d'Oreille. 

11 

657 

Oct    17,1856 

Kootenay,  Blackfeet.  Flathead,  Upper  Pend  d'Oreille,  and  Ne*  Pero6. 

14 

699 

Oct    14,1866 

Lower  Brul6  Sioux. 

12 

939 

Jan.  81,1855 

Makah. 

7 

264 

July  80,1825 

Mandan. 

July  27,1866 

Mandan,  Arikara,  and  Grosrentre  (Hidatsa),  Fort  Berthold  agreement 

(see  p.  822.  "Indian  Laws"). 
Mdewakanton  band  of  Sioux  and  other  tribes. 

7 

328 

July  15,1880 

7 

153 

Mar.  30, 1817 

Menominee. 

7 

272 

Aug.  19.1825 

Menominee  and  other  tribes. 

7      303 

Aug.  11,1827 

Menominee.  Chippewa,  and  Winnebago. 

7  1    342 

Feb.     8, 1831 

Menominee. 

7  1    846 

Feb.  17,1831 

do. 

7 

406 

Oct    27,1832 

do. 

7 

409 

do 

do. 

7 

606 

Sept    8,1836 

do. 

9 

962 

Oct    18,1848 

do. 

10 

1064 

May  12,1864 

do. 

11 

679 

Feb.  11,1866 

do. 

7 

49 

Aug.    8,1795 

Miami  and  other  tribes. 

7 

74 

June    7,1803 

do. 

7 

91 

Aug.  21,1806 

do. 

7 

113 

Sept  80, 1809 

do. 

7 

115 

do do. 

7 

118 

July  22,1814 

do. 

7 

131 

Sept    8,1815 

do. 

7 

189 

Oct     6, 1818 

Miami. 

7 

300 

Oct    23,1826 

do. 

7 

309 

Feb.  11,1828 

Miami,  Eel  River  band. 

7 

458 

Oct    23,1834 

Miami. 
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7 

463 

7 

462 

7 

569 

7 

582 

10 

1093 

15 

513 

7 

78 

7 

181 

7 

403 

12 

963 

14 

761 

14 

695 

12 

1042 

7 

261 

7 

828 

7 

429 

7 

524 

10 

1038 

10 

iisot 

11 

605t 

16 

707 

7 

61 

10 

1143 

12 

981 

7 

87 

7 

409 

7 

550 

7 

580 

11 

577 

11 

663 

12 

1105 

9 

974 

15 

667 

7 

409 

7 

550 

7 

561 

12 

957 

11 

657 

14 

647 

15 

693 

10 

1132 

7 

252 

14 

747 

7 

828 

7 

524 

7 

•129 

7 

282 

10 

1013 

14 

667 

15 

513 

7 

47 

7 

566 

12 

963 

14 

751 

7 

107 

7 

133 

7 

183 

7 

222 

7 

240 

7 

268 

7 

676 

14 

687 

17 

228 

7 

154 

7 

328 

7 

429 

7 

524 

10 

1038 

10 
11 

1130t 
605+ 

7 

16 

7 

28 

7 

49 

7 

87 

7 

105 

7 

112 

7 

181 

7 

146 

7 

160 

July 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Sept. 


Oct.  23,1834 
July  31,1837 
Nov.  6,1838 
N6v.  28,1840 
June  5,1854 
Feb.  23,1867 
Aug.  13,1803 
Sept.  25,1818 
Oct.  27,1832 
Jund  25, 1855 
Nov.  15,1865 
Oct.    10,1866 

♦June  27, 1860 
July  80,1825 
July  15,1830 
Sept.  21, 1888 
Oct.  15,1886 
Mar.  15.1854 
Dec.     9,1854 

....do 

Oct.    14,1864 

Mar.  29,1797 

Jan.  22,1855 

Dec.  21,1855 

4,1805 

27,1832 

15,1838 

3,1889 

do 

Feb.  5,1856 
July  16,1859 
Sept.  9,1849 
June  1,1868 
Oct.  27,1832 
Jan.  15.1838 
Feb.  13,1838 
June  11,1855 
Oct.  17,1855 
June  9,1863 
Aug.  13, 1868 
Dec.  26,1854 
July  5, 1825 
Oct.  28,1865 
July  15,1830 
Oct.  15,1836 
July  20,1815 
Oct.  6, 1825 
Mar.  16.1851 
Mar.  6, 1865 
Feb.  23,1867 
Dec.  2, 1794 
Feb.  8,1838 
June  25,1855 
Nov.  15,1865 
Nov.  10.1808 
Sept.  12, 1815 
Sept.  25, 1818 
Aug.  31, 1822 
June  2,1825 
Aug.  10,1825 
Jan.  11,1839 
Sept.  29, 1865 

♦June  5,1872 
June  24, 1817 
July  15,1830 
Sept.  21, 1833 

1  Oct.  15,1836 
Mar.  15,1854 
Dec.     9,1854 

do 

Jan.  21,1785 
Jan.  9, 1789 
Aug.  3,1795 
July  4, 18a5 
Nov.  17,1807 
Nov.  25, 1808 
Sept.  8,1815 
Aug.  24, 1816 
Sept.  29, 1817 

*  Act  of  Congress. 


Name  of  Indian  tribe 


Miamt 

do.  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Miami  and  other  tribes. 
Michigamia  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 
Middle  Oregon,  Confederated  bands  of. 

do. 
Miniconjou  band  of  Sioux. 
Minnesota  reservation  Sioux. 
Minnitaree  or  Belantse-etoa  (Hidatsa). 
Missouri  and  other  tribes. 
Missouri  and  Oto. 
Missouri  and  other  tribes. 
Missouri  and  Oto. 

do. 

do. 
Modoc  and  Klamath,  and  Yakooskin  band  of  Snakes. 
Mohawk. 

Mohila  and  Willamette  Valley  tribes. 
Molala. 
Munsee  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 
Munsee  and  Stockbildge. 

do. 

do. 
Munsee  and  Chippewa  of  Swan  creek  and  Black  river. 
Navaho. 

do. 
New  York  tribes. 

do. 

do. 
Nez  Perc4. 

Nez  Perc6  and  other  tribes. 
Nez  Perc6. 

do. 
Nisaualli,  Puyallup,  and  Shomamish  and  other  tribes. 
Ogalala  and  Sioune  (Teton  Saone). 
Oglala  Sioux. 
Omaha  and  other  tribes. 

do. 
Omaha. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
"Omnibus  treaty"  (see  Kaskaskla,  Peoria,  and  other  tribes). 
Oneida,  Tuscarora,  and  Stock  bridge. 
Oneida  (First  Christian  and  Orchard  parties). 
Oregon  (Middle),  Confederated  bands  of. 

do. 
Osage,  Great  and  Little. 

do! 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Oto. 

Oto  and  other  tribee. 
Oto  and  Missouri. 
Oto  and  other  tribes. 
Oto  and  Missouri. 

do. 

do. 
Ottawa  and  other  tribee. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


fThe  same  treaty  published  in  difTerent  volumes. 
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178 

Sept.  17, 1818 
July    6,1820 

Ottawa  and  other  tribes. 

207 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa. 

218 

Aug,  29,1821 

Ottawa  and  other  tribea. 

272 

Aug.  19, 1825 

do. 

816 

Aug.  26.1828 

do. 

820 

July  29,1829 

do. 

859 

Aug.  80,1881 

Ottawa. 

420 

Feb.  18,1833 

do. 

481 

442 
491 

Sept.  26,188:{ 
Sept.  27,1883 
Mar.  28,1836 

Ottawa,  Chippewa,  and  Potawatomi.  • 

do. 
Ottawa  and  Chippewa. 

858 

June  5  and 

17,1846. 
July  81,1855 

Ottawa  and  other  tribes. 

U 

821 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa. 

Ottawa  of  Blanchard'8  Fork  and  Roche  de  Boeuf . 

12 

1287 

June  24, 1862 

15 

518 

Feb.  23,1867 

Ottawa  of  Blanchard's  Fork  and  Roche  de  Boeuf,  and  other  tribes. 

7 

172 

June  18, 1818 

Pawnee,  Grand. 

7 

178 

June  19, 1818 

Pawnee,  Pitavirate  Noisy. 

7 

174 

June  20, 1818 

Pawnee,  Republican. 

7 

175 

June  22, 1818 

Pawnee,  Marhar  (Omaha). 

7 

279 

Sept.  80,1825 

Pawnee. 

7 

448 

Oct     9, 1888 

do. 

9 

949 

Aug.    6,1848 

do. 

11 

729 

Sept  24, 1857 

do. 

19 

28 

♦Apr.  10,1876 

do. 

7 

7 

10 

181 
408 
1082 

Sept  25, 1818 
Oct    27,1832 
May  30,1854 

Peoria,  Kaskaskla,  Cahokia,  and  other  tribes, 
do. 
do. 

16 

518 

Feb.  28,1867 

Peoria  and  Kaskaskia,  "omnibus  treaty." 

7 

49 

Aug.    8.1795 

Piankashaw  and  other  tribes. 

7 

74 

June   7,1808 

do. 

7 

77 

Aug.    7,1803 

do. 

7 

88 

Aug.  27,1804 

Piankaaliaw. 

7 

100 

Dec.  80,1805 

do. 

7 

124 

July  18.1815 

do. 

7 

410 

Oct    29,1832 

Piankashaw  and  Wea. 

10 

1082 

May  80,1854 

Piankashaw,  Wea,  and  other  tribes. 

16 

518 

Feb.  23,1867 

Piankashaw  and  Wea,  ••omnibus  treaty." 

11 

657 

Oct    17,1856 

Piegan,  Black  foot,  Blood,  and  Grosventre,  Flathead,  and  Nes  Perc6. 

155 

June  25, 1817 

Ponca.                                        • 

247 

June    9.1825 

do. 

12 

997 

Mar.  12,1858 

do. 

14 

675 

Mar.  10,1866 

do. 

28 

Jan.     9,1789 

Potawatomi  and  other  tribes. 

49 

Aug.    8,1796 

do. 

74 

June    7,1808 

do. 

87 

July    4, 1804 

do. 

91 

Aug.  21,1805 

do. 

105 

Nov.  17,1807 

do. 

112 

Nov.  25,1808 

do. 

118 

Sept  30,1809 
July  18,1815 

do. 

128 

Potawatomi. 

181 

Sept    8.1815 

Potawatomi  and  other  tribes. 

146 

Aug.  24. 1816 

do. 

160 

Sept  29. 1817 

do. 

178 

Sept  17. 1818 

do. 

186 

Oct     2, 1818 

Potawatomi. 

218 

Aug.  29, 1821 

Potawatomi  and  other  tribes. 

272 

Aug.  19,1826 

do. 

295 

Oct    16,1826 

Potawatomi. 

806 

Sept.  19, 1827 

do. 

315 

Aug.  25, 1828 

Potawatomi  and  other  tribes. 

317 

Sept  20,1828 

Potawatomi. 

603 

do 

do. 

820 
604 
87.S 

July  29,1829 

do 

Oct    20,1832 

Potawatomi,  Chippewa,  and  Ottawa. 

do. 
Potawatomi. 

394 

Oct    26,1882 

do. 

899 

Oct    27.1832 

do. 

431 

Sept.  26, 1833 

Potawatomi  and  other  tribes. 

442 

Sept  27. 1833 

do. 

467 

Dec.     4, 1834 

Potawatomi. 

467 

Dec.  10.1834 

do. 

468 

Dec.  16,1834 

do. 

469 

Dec.  17,1834 

do. 

490 

Mar.  26,1836 

do. 

498 

Mar.  29,1836 

do. 

499 

Apr.  11,1836 

do. 

500 

Apr.  22,1836 

do. 

♦  Act  of -Congress. 
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Statutes  at 

Large 

Date 
of  treaty 

Name  of  Indian  tribe 

Vol. 

Page 

7 

501 

ApF.  a£.lS9« 

Potawatomi. 

7 

506 

Aug.    &J33ti 

do. 

7 

513 

SepL20j?*ad 

do. 

7 

514 

Sept.  22/3^^ 

do. 

7 

616 

Sept.  23,  1K;5^ 
Feb.  11.1^7 

do. 

7 

632 

do. 

9 

858 

June  6  and 
17,IN(1. 

do. 

12 

1191 

Nov    ir>,  IA61 

do. 

14 

763 

Mar.  2lt,  l^m 

do. 

16 

531 

Feb.  27Jf«7 

do. 

17 

159 

*Ma>   2::,  1H72 

Potawatomi  and  Abeentee  Shawnee. 

10 

1132 

Dir.   'i(.  1  nVJ 

Puyallup,  Nisqually,  and  Shomamish,  and  other  tribes. 

7 

176 

A  lie.  2  I  His 

Quapaw. 

7 

282 

Nov.  l.M^2l 

7 

424 

Mtiy   1L^JS33 

do'. 

16 

513 

F«.^b,  2S,  l.-^«t7 

Quapaw,  "  omnibus  treaty." 

12 

971 

/July     J,ti56J 
\Jan.  2.^,1  sJ->f 
SeiJt.  lu,  ig.^>3 

Qulnaielt  and  Qnileute. 

10 

1018 

Rogue  River. 

1119 

Nov.  15  J  854 

do. 

28 

Jan.     Ii.i7ft9 

Sauk  and  other  tribes. 

84 

Nov.   xmn 

Sauk  and  Fox. 

134 

Stpt,  in  ]^^15 

Sauk. 

135 

Sept.  ]  i.  l-^Ki 

Sauk  and  Fox. 

141 

Mfiv   i:;.  i-;i(1 

Sauk. 

228 

S(|'i.    :.  Hi22 

Sauk  and  Fox. 

229 

An^.     4,  jvj-i 

do. 

272 

All-.    T.I.  IHii.^ 

Sauk  and  other  tribes. 

828 

Jl.iv    IM.tW 

do. 

374 

S^l'T.  2\A^1 

Sauk  and  Fox. 

511 

St'i'i    17.1^3*1 

Sauk  and  Fox,  and  Iowa. 

516 

8<  ,  ■     ■  ^<m 

Sauk  and  Fox. 

7 

517 

S<|-..   ..-.i.'iLH 

do. 

7 

540 

Oll    ::i,l5^7 

do. 

543 

do.. 

do. 

596 

Oct.    11,1842 

do. 

467 

Oct.     1, 1859 

Sauk  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi. 

496 

Feb.  18,1867 

do. 

1074 

May  18,1854 

Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri. 

1171 

Mar.    6,1861 

Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri,  and  the  Iowa. 

781 

Oct.    20,1865 

Sans  Arcs  band  of  Sioux. 

7  ,    868 

May     9, 1832 

Seminole. 

423 

Mar.  28, 18:^ 

do. 

821 

Jan.     4, 1845 

Seminole  and  Creek. 

699 

Aug.    7,1S56 

do. 

14 

755 

Mar.  21,1866 

Seminole. 

n 

16 

Oct.    22,1784 

Seneca  and  other  tribes. 

88 

Jan.     9, 1789 

do. 

44 

Nov.  11,1794 

do. 

7       601 

Sept.  16, 1797 

Seneca. 

70 

June  30, 1802 

do. 

7 

72 

do 

do. 

7 

118 

July  22,1814 

Seneca  and  other  tribes. 

131 

Sept.    8,1815 

do. 

7  1    160 

Sept.  29, 1817 

do. 

7  I    178 

Sept.  17, 1818 
Feb.  28,1831 

do. 

848 

Seneca. 

851 

July  20, 1831 

Seneca  and  Shawnee. 

411 

Dec.  29,1832 

do. 

560 

Jan.  15,1838 

Seneca  and  other  tribes. 

686 

May  20,1842 

Seneca. 

11       735 

fNov.    5,1857 

Seneca.  Tonawanda  band. 

11       738 

....do 

do. 

12  1    991 

....do 

do. 

16      618 

Feb.  28,1867 

Seneca,  "omnibus  treaty." 

7  1      56 

May  31,1796 

Seven  Nations  in  Canada. 

7        26 

Jan.   81,1786 

Shawnee. 

49 

Aug.    3,1796 

Shawnee  and  other  tribes. 

74 

June   7,1803 

do. 

87 

July     4, 1806 

do. 

112 

Nov.  25,1808 

do. 

118 

July  22.1814 

do. 

131 

Sept.    8,1815 

do. 

160 

Sept.  29,1817 

do. 

178 

Sept.  17, 1818 

do. 

284 

Nov.    7,1825 

Shawnee. 

861 

July  20,1831 

Shawnee  and  Seneca. 

865 

Aug.    8,1881 

Shawnee. 

897 

Oct.   26.1882 

Shawnee  and  Delaware. 

*Act  of  Congress. 


fThe  same  treaty  publinhed  in  different  volumes. 
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List  of  all  Indian  treaties  and  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 


Statutes  at 
LaiKe 


Vol. 


22 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
10 
10 
11 

11 
12 
12 
12 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
16 
15 


Page 


411 
1053 
618 


1182 
686 
291 


681 
673 


148 


126 
127 
143 
260 
262 
267 
272 
828 
610 
624 
627 
638 
642 
949 
964 
749 

748 
1031 
1087 
1042 
696 
699 
727 
731 
736 
739 
748 
747 
728 
606 
636 


18  167 

19  264 

7  328 
7  ,  527 
12  1037 
16   506 


167 

16 
33 
44 
409 
560 
661 
933 
707 
683 
409 
661 
47 
842 
406 
409 
680 
677 
966 
964 
663 
927 
678 
181 
633 


Date 
of  treaty 


Dec.  29,1832 
May  10,1864 
Feb.  23,1867 
May  14,1880 
Dec.  26,1864 
July  2,1863 
8ept.  26,1872 
July  80,1863 
Oct.  1,1863 
Oct.  12,1863 
July  3,1868 
May  14,1880 
July  18,1881 
Sept.  28, 1806 
July  19,1816 

do 

June  1.1816 
June  22, 1825 
July  6,1825 
July  16,1825 
Aug.  19,1826 
July  16,1880 
Sept  10, 1836 
Oct.  16,1886 
Not.  80,1836 
Sept.  29. 1887 
Oct.  21,1837 
July  28,1861 
Aug.  6,1851 
tSept  17,1861 

Apr.  19,1868 
June  19, 1868 

do 

♦June  27, 1860 
Oct.  10,1866 
Oct.  14,1865 
Oct.  19,1865 
Oct.   20,1865 

do 

do 

Oct.   28,1865 

do 

Oct.  19,1865 
Feb.  19,1867 
Apr.  29,1868 
rSept.  20, 18721 
L*May  2,1873/ 
Sept.  23  to 
Oct.  27.1876. 
July  15,1830 
Nov.  30,1836 
June  19, 1858 
Feb.  19.1867 
/Sept.  20,18721 
\»May  2,1873/ 
Oct.  22,1784 
Jan.  9,1789 
Nov.  11,1794 
Oct.  27,1832 
Jan.  15,1838 
Feb.  13,1838 
Jan.  26,1855 
Oct.  14,1864 
Aug.  12. 1865 
Oct.  27.1832 
Feb.  13,1838 
Dec.  2,1794 
Feb.  8,1831 
Oct   27,1832 

do 

Sept   8,1839 

do 

Nov.  24,1848 

do 

Feb.  5,1856 
Jan.  22,1855 
Oct.  7. 1863 
Sept  25, 1818 
May  26,1837 


Name  of  Indian  tribe 


•  Act  of  CougresB. 


Shawnee  and  Seneca. 

Shawnee. 

Shawnee, "  omnibus  treaty."  * 

Sheepeater,Sh08honi,and  Bannock  (seepage 339,  "Indian  Laws") 

Shomamish,  Nisqualli.and  Puyallup,ana  other  tribes. 

Shoehoni,  Eastern  band. 

do. 
Shoshoni.  Northwestern  band. 
Shoehoni,  Western  band. 
Shoshoni,  Goship  band. 
Shoehoni  and  Bannock,  Eastern  band. 

Shoehoni,  Bannock,  and  Sheepeater  (see  page  339, "  Indian  Laws"). 
Shoehoni  and  Bannock. 
Sioux  (see page 816.  "Indian  Liiwh"). 
Sioux  of  the  Lakes. 
Sioux  of  the  River  Saint  Peter. 
Sioux. 

Sioux  of  several  bands. 
Sioux, Sioune  (Teton  Saone),and  Ogalala. 
Sioux,  Hunkpapa  band. 
Sioux  and  other  tribes. 

do. 
Sioux  of  Wabashaw's  (the  Kiyuksa)  tribe. 
Sioux  and  other  tribes. 
Sioux  of  several  tribes. 
Sioux. 

Sioux  of  the  Yankton  tribe. 
Sioux. 

do. 
Sioux,  "treaty at  Fort  Laramie"  (see  page  1047,  Revised  Treatie.«:  also 

page  817,  "  Indian  Laws " ). 
Sioux  of  the  Yankton  tribe. 
Sioux. 

Sioux,  Siseeton,  and  Wahpeton. 
Sioux  (Minnesota  Reservation  Sioux). 
Sioux,  Miniconjou  band. 
Sioux,  Lower  Brul6  band. 
Sioux,  Blackfeet  band. 
Sioux,  Sans  Arcs  bcmd. 
Sioux,  Yanktonai  band. 
Sioux,  Hunkpapa  (Onkpahpah)  band 
Sioux,  Upper  Yanktonai  band. 


Sioux,  Oglala  band. 

Sioux,  Two  Kettles  band. 

Sioux,  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands. 

Sioux,  the  different  tribes. 

Sioux,  Sisseton,  and  Wahpeton  (page  1061,  Revised  Treaties;  see  page  328, 

"Indian  Laws"). 
Sioux,  the  different  tribes,  and  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Northern  Arapaho. 

Sisseton  and  other  tribes  of  Sioux,  Iowa.  Omaha,  etc. 
Sisseton  and  other  tribes  of  Sioux. 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux. 

do. 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  (page  1051,  Revised  Treaties;  see  page  828, 

"Indian  Laws"). 
Six  Nations. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Sklallam  (Skokomish). 

Snake  (^Klamath.  Modoc, and  Yahooskin  band). 
Snake,  Walpapi  tribe. 
St  Regis  and  other  tribes. 

do. 
Stockbridge,  Oneida,  and  Tuscarora. 
Stockbridge  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 
Stockbridge  and  Munsee. 

do. 
Stockbridge. 

do. 
Stockbridge  and  Munsee. 
Suquamish,  Dwamish.  and  other  tribes. 
Tabeguache  band  of  Ute. 
Tamaroa  and  other  tribes. 
Tawakoni,  Kiowa,  and  Kataka  (Kiowa  Apache). 


t  Unratiffed,  but  appropriations  are  made  under  it 
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Statutes  at 

Large 

Date 
of  treaty 

Name  of  Indian  tribe 

Vol. 

Page 

7 

125 

July  19.1815 

Teton. 

7 

260 

Jane  22, 1825 

Teton,  Yankton,  and  Yanktonai  Sioux. 

7 

47 

Dec.    2,1794 

Tuscarora.  Oneida,  and  Stockbridge. 

14 

723 

Oct.    19,1865 

Two  Kettles  band  of  Sioux. 

12 

945 

June    9,1855 

Umatilla.  Wallawalla,  and  Caynse. 

10 

1027 

Sept.  19,1853 

Umpqua,  Cow  Creek  band. 

10 

1122 

Nov.  18,1854 

Umpqua,  Chasta  (Chastacosta),  and  other  tribes. 

10 

1125 

Nov.  29. 18M 

Umpqua  and  Kalapuya. 

Upper  Pend  d'Oreille,  Flathead,  and  Kutenal. 

12 

975 

July  16,1856 

11 

657 

Oct.    17,1855 

do. 

14 

743 

Oct.    28,1865 

Upper  Yanktonai  Sioux. 

9 

984 

Dec.  30,1849 

Ute. 

IS 

673 

Oct.     7, 1863 

Ute,  Tabeguache  band. 

16 

619 

Mar.    2,1868 

Ute,  Confederated  bands. 

18 

36 

Sept.  18, 1873 

Ute. 

21 

199 

Mar.    6,1880 

do. 

7 

828 

July  L%1880 

Wahpekute  Sioux  and  other  tribes. 

7 

527 

Nov.  80.1886 

7 

328 

July  15,1830 

Waly)eton  and  Siaseton  bands  of  Sioux. 

12 

1037 

June  19, 1858 

15 

505 

Feb.  19,1867 

da 

18 

167 

f  Sept.  20, 1872 
\*May  2,1873 

1  Wahpeton  and  Siaseton  bands  of  Sioux  (p.  1051,  Revised  Treaties; 
r    page 828,  "Indian  Laws"). 

Wallawalla,  Cayuse.  and  Umatilla. 

Wallawalla  and  other  middle  Oregon  tribes. 

see 

12 

945 

June   9,1865 

12 

963 

June  25.1855 

14 

683 

Aug.  12,1865 

Walpapi  tribe  of  Snake. 

12 

963 

June  25. 1855 

Wasco,  Wallawalla.  and  other  tribes  in  middle  Oregon. 

49 

Aug.    3.1795 

Wea  and  other  tribes. 

74 

June   7,1803 

do. 

91 

Aug.  21.1806 

do. 

116 

Oct.    26.1809 

do. 

146 

June    4,1816 

Wea  and  Kickapoo. 

186 

Oct.      2, 1818 

Wea. 

209 

Aug.  11,1820 

do. 

410 

Oct.    29,1882 

Wea  and  Piankashaw. 

1082 

May  80.1854 

do. 

613 

Feb.  23,1867 

Wea  and  Piankashaw.  "  omnibus  treaty." 

474 

Aug.  24,1835 

Wichita  and  Comanche. 

1143 

Jan.   22,1855 

Willamette  Valley. 

H4 

June    3,1816 

Winnebago. 

272 

Aug.  19,1825 

Winnebago  and  other  tribes. 

303 

Aug.  11,1827 

Winnebago,  Chippewa,  and  Menominee. 

815 

Aug.  25, 182f< 

Winnebago  and  other  tribes. 

323 

Aug.    1,1829 

Winnebago. 

870 

Sept.  15, 1832 

do. 

544 

Nov.     1,1837 

do. 

878 

Oct.    13,1846 

do. 

1172 

Feb.  27,1855 

do. 

1101 

Apr.  15,1859 

do. 

658 

♦Feb.   21,1863 

do. 

671 

Mar.    8,1865 

do. 

361 

♦July  15,1870 

do. 

185 

♦May  29,1872 

do. 

16 

Jan.  21,1786 

Wyandot  and  other  tribes. 

28 

Jan.     9, 1789 

do. 

49 

Aug.    3,1796 

do. 

77 

Aug.    7,1803 

do. 

87 

July     4,1805 

do. 

106 

Nov.  17,1807 

do. 

112 

Nov.  25,1808 

do. 

118 

July  22,1814 

do. 

131 

Sept.    8,1815 

do. 

160 

Sept  29, 1817 

do. 

178 

Sept  17,1818 

do. 

180 

Sept.  20, 1818 

Wyandot. 

364 

Jan.   19,1832 

do. 

602 

Apr.   23.1836 
Mar.  17.1842 

do. 

581 

do. 

337 

Dec.   14,1843 

do. 

987 

Apr.     1,  law 

do. 

1159 

Jan.   31,1855 

do. 

518 

Feb.  23,1867 

Wyandot.  *•  omnibus  treaty.** 

951 

June    9,18.^5 

Yakima. 

128 

July   19,1815 

Yankton. 

250 

June  22, 1825 

Yankton  and  other  tribes. 

524 

Oct.    15,1836 

do. 

542 

Oct.    21,1837 

Yankton  Sioux. 

743 

Apr.  19,1868 

do. 

735 

Oct,    20,1865 

Yanktonai  Sioux. 

♦Act  of  Congress. 
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TREATY    PARTY TRIBE 


[B.  A.E. 


Since  the  act  of  Mar.  3,  1871,  the  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians,  except  in  cases  in 
which  the  President  has  been  empowered 
to  act,  have  been  by  agreements.  To  Mar. 
21,  1902,  these  have  numbered  74.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
treaties  were  made  with  the  Indians  by 
the  individual  colonies  and  also  by  Great 
Britain.  The  New  England  colonies,  and 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  seem  to  have  treated  directly  and 
independently  of  the  mother  country; 
while  treaties  with  the  Indians  of  New 
York,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia  were 
made  partly  by  the  colonies  and  partly 
bv  the  agents  of  the  British  ^vemment. 
Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the 
right  of  treating  with  the  Indians  was 
clearly  reserved  to  the  respective  states  in 
which  the  Indians  residea,  but  under  the 
Constitution  the  party  with  whom  this 
right  remained  has  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute, although  theoretically  the  ri^ht 
seems  to  have  remained  with  the  13  ongi- 
nal  states  until  transferred  by  them  to  uie 
United  States. 

For  additional  information  consult  the 
various  official  compilations  of  Indian 
Treaties  up  to  1837  and  those  of  1873  and 
1904;  also  Keports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  especially  those  for  1890 
and  1903.  For  treaties  relating  to  land 
cessions,  see  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  ii, 
1900.  See  also  Governmental  Policy y  Land 
Tenure,  Reservations,  (c.  t.) 

Treaty  Party.  A  name  applied  to  the 
Cherokee  removed  w.  of  the  Mississippi 
under  the  New  Echota  treaty  of  1835,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  previously  in 
the  W.  and  known  as  Western  Cherokee, 
or  Old  Settiers. 

Eastern  Oherokaet.— Washington  treaty  proc.  (1846) 
in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties,  82,  1873.  Tr^ity  Party.— 
Ibid. 

Trelag^.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  m  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^d.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Trelaqnepti.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Kio  Grande,  N. 
Mex.,  in  1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
In^d.,  XVI,  116,  1871. 

Trembleri.  An  unidentified  branch  of 
the  Apache  of  Arizona,  **who  acquired 
their  name  from  their  emotions  at  meet- 
ing the  whites." 

Tremblers. — Canadian  guide  quoted  by  Emory, 
Recon.,70, 1848.  Trementinas.^Villa-Sefior,  Thea- 
tre Am.,  pt.  2, 412,  1748. 

Trenaqnel.  Formerly  the  most  south- 
erly of  the  Piro  pueblos  on  the  w.  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  probably  on  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  San  Marcial,  So- 
corro CO.,  N.  Mex.  It  was  visited  by 
Ofiate  in  1598  and  mentioned  by  him  as 
one  of  the  pueblos  of  the  province  of 


Atripuy  (q.  v.).  Qoalacd  was  the  most 
southerly  of  tne  Piro  villages  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river.  See  Ofiate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi,  115,  1871; 
!Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  252, 
1892. 

Trephining.  See  Medicine  and  Medicine- 
men, 

Ttejij,  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— OfXate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Treypnal.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex., 
in  1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc  InM.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Triapf.  A  Tewa  pueblo  in  New  Mexico 
in  1698. 

TriMl— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  i,  19, 
1881  (misprint).  Triap(— Of&ate  (158^  in  Doc. 
In6d..  XVI,  U6, 1871. 

Triune.  A  Tewa  pueblo  in  New 
Mexico  in  1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
In^.,  XVI,  116,  1871. 

TriatL  An  unidentified  pueblo  in  New 
Mexico  in  1598.— Ofiate  (1698)  in  Doc 
Ind.,  XVI,  103, 1871. 

Trihe.  Among  the  North  American  In- 
dians a  tribe  is  a  body  of  persons  who  are 
bound  together  by  ties  of  consanguinity 
and  affinity  and  bv  certain  esoteric  ideas 
or  concepts  derived  from  their  philosophy 
concerning  the  genesis  and  preservation 
of  the  environing  cosmos,  and  who  by 
means  of  these  Kinship  ties  are  thus 
socially,  politically,  and  religiously  or- 
ganized through  a  variety  of  ritualistic 
governmental,  and  other  institutions^  and 
who  dwell  together  occupying  a  dennite 
territorial  area,  and  who  speak  a  common 
language  or  dialect.  From  a  great  variety 
of  circumstauces — climatic,  topographic, 
and  alimental — the  social,  political,  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  tri  bes  of  North 
American  Indians  differed  in  both  kind 
and  degree,  and  were  not  characterized 
by  a  like  complexity  of  structure;  but 
they  did  agree  in  the  one  fundamental 
principle  that  the  organic  units  of  the 
social  fabric  were  based  on  kinship  and 
its  interrelations,  and  not  on  territorial 
districts  or  geographical  areas. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  more  or  less 
permanent  body  politic  or  tribe,  a  people 
must  be  in  more  or  less  continuous  and 
dose  contact,  and  possess  a  more  or  less 
common  mental  content — a  definite  sum 
of  knowledge,  beliefs,  and  sentiments— 
which  largely  supplies  the  motives  for 
their  rites  and  for  the  establishment  and 
development  of  their  institutions,  and 
must  also  exhibit  mental  endowments 
and  characteristics,  that  are  likewise  felt 
to  be  common,  whose  functioning  results 
in  unity  of  purpose,  in  patriotion,  and 
in  what  is  callea  common  sense. 
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The  tribe  fonned  a  political  and  ter- 
ritorial unit  which,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated, was  more  or  less  permanently  co- 
hesive: its  habitations  were  fixed,  its 
dwelling  were  relatively  permanent,  its 
territorial  boundaries  were  well  estab- 
lished, and  within  this  geographical  dis- 
trict the  people  of  the  tribe  represented 
by  their  chielis  and  headmen  assembled 
at  stated  times  at  a  fixed  place  within 
their  habitation  and  constitated  a  court 
of  law  and  justice.  At  the  time  the 
North  American  Indians  were  first 
brought  within  the  view  of  history,  they 
were  segregated  into  organized  bodies  of 
persons,  and  wherever  they  assembled 
they  constituted  a  state,  for  they  united 
the  personal  and  the  geographical  ideas 
in  fact,  if  not  in  theory. 

Various  terms  have  "been  employed  by 
discoverers,  travelers,  and  historians  to 
designate  this  political  and  territorial 
unity.  French  writers  employed  **  can- 
ton,^' "tribu,''  and  '*nation*^  English 
writers  used  "tribe,"  **canton,'*  and 
''kingdom'';  while  others  have  used 
"pagus,"  "shire,"  and  *'gau,"  the  ter- 
ritorial meaning  of  which  is  that  of  a 
section  or  division  of  a  country,  whereas 
the  concept  to  be  expressed  is  that  of  a 
country,  an  entire  territorial  unit.  Be- 
cause the  word  "tribe"  in  its  European 
denotation  signifies  a  i)olitical  unit  only, 
its  use  without  a  dennition  is  also  inac- 
curate. The  jejune  and  colorless  terms 
"band"  and  "local  group"  are  often 
employed  as  adequately  descriptive  of  an 
organized  body  of  Indian  people;  but 
neither  of  these  expressions  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  should  be  used  except  when, 
from  the  lack  of  definite  ethnologic  infor- 
mation regarding  the  institutions  of  the 
people  so  designated,  the  employment  of 
a  more  precise  and  descriptive  term  is 
precluded. 

The  effective  power  of  the  tribe  for  of- 
fense and  defense  was  composed  not  only 
of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  its  members 
and  the  muscular  strength,  stamina,  and 
experience  of  its  quota  of  warriors,  but 
also  of  the  orenda  (q.  v.) ,  or  magic  power, 
with  which,  it  was  assumed,  its  people, 
their  weapons  and  implements,  and  their 
arts  and  institutions,  were  endowed. 

Some  tribes  constituted  independent 
states,  while  others  through  confedera- 
tion with  other  tribes  became  or^nic 
units  of  a  higher  organization,  retaining 
governmental  control  of  purely  local  aP 
tairs  only.  Sometimes  alliances  between 
tribes  were  made  to  meet  a  passing  emer- 
gency, but  there  was  no  attempt  to  co- 
ordinate structures  of  the  social  fabric  in 
such  manner  as  to  secure  permanency. 
Nevertheless  in  North  America  a  number 
of  complex,  powerful,  and  well-planned 
confederations  were  established  on  uni- 


versal principles  of  good  government.  Of 
this  kind  the  League  of  the  Five  Tribes 
of  the  Iroquois  in  the  closing  decades  of 
the  16th  century  was  especially  typical. 
This  League  was  founded  on  the  recogni- 
tion and  practice  of  six  fundamentals: 
( 1 )  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
public  peace;  (2)  the  security  and  health 
or  wel^re  of  the  body;  (3)  the  doing  of 
justice  or  equity;  (4)  the  advocacy  and 
defense  of  the  doing  of  justice;  (5)  the 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  law,  sup- 
ported as  it  was  by  the  body  of  warriors; 
and  (6)  the  use  and  preservation  of  the 
orenda  or  magic  power.  The  sum  of  the 
activities  of  these  six  principles  in  the 
public,  foreign,  and  private  life  of  these 
tribes  so  confederated  resulted  in  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  what 
in  their  tongue  is  called  the  Great  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  the  history  of  the  American  Indian 
tribes,  differences  in  culture  are  as  fre- 
quent as  coincidences.  Different  peoples 
have  different  ideas,  different  ideals, 
different  methods  of  doing  things,  dif- 
ferent modes  of  life,  and  of  course  dif- 
ferent institutions  in  greatly  different 
degrees*  and  kinds.  The  course  of  the 
history  of  a  people  is  not  predeter- 
mined, and  it  is  diver^nt  from  vary- 
ing and  variable  conditions.  Different 
results  are  consequent  upon  different 
departures.  In  some  places  tribal  organi- 
zations are  establishea  on  a  clan  or  a  gen- 
tile basis;  in  other  regions  a  system  of 
village  communities  was  developed;  and 
in  still  others  pueblos  or  village  commu- 
nities were  founded.  From  these  different 
modes  of  life,  influenced  by  varying  en- 
vironment and  experiences,  many  new 
departures,  resulting  in  unlike  issues,  were 
made.  For  the  reason  that  the  elemen- 
tary group,  the  family,  whence  the  other 
units  are  directly  or  mediately  derived, 
is  always  preserved,  coincidences  are  not 
infrequent.  The  term  "family"  here  is 
taken  in  its  broad  sociologic  sense,  which 
is  quite  different  from  the  modern  use  of 
it  as  equivalent  to  fireside  (see  Family). 
In  gentile  and  clan  tribal  oi^ganizations  a 
family  consists  of  the  union  of  two  per- 
sons, each  from  a  different  gens  or  cian, 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  their  offspring, 
who  therefore  have  certain  rights  in, 
and  owe  certain  obligations  to,  the  two 
clans  or  gentee  thus  united  in  marriage 
by  the  two  parents. 

In  historical  times,  in  the  jjroup  of  Iro- 
quois peoples,  the  tribes  consisted  of  from 
3  to  12  or  14  clans,  irrespective  of  popula- 
tion. For  social,  political,  and  reli^ous 
purposes  the  clans  of  a  tribe  were  inva- 
riably organized  into  two  tribal  i)ortions 
or  organic  units,  commonly  denominated 
phratries,  each  of  which  units  in  council. 
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in  games,  in  ceremonial  assemblies,  or  in 
any  tribal  gathering;  occupied  around  the 
actual  or  assumed  nre  a  place  opposite  to 
that  held  by  the  other  phratry.  In  the 
placing  of  these  clan  groups  the  cult  of 
the  quarters  is  merely  vestidal,  having 
long  ago  lost  its  influence.  In  the  great 
tribal  gambling  games  between  the  units 
of  the  tribe  (for  phratry  must  at  all  times 
contend  against  phratry ) ,  the  eastern  side 
of  the  "plot"  was  rc^rded  as  insuring 
success;  but  at  the  present  day  the  phra- 
tries  alternate  annually  in  occupying  this 
auspicious  quarter,  although  the  phratry 
occupying  this  side  is  not  at  all  times 
successful. 

This  dualism  in  the  or^smization  of  the 
social,  religious,  and  political  units,  next 
in  importance  to  that  of  the  tribe  itself, 
is  seemingly  based  on  a  concept  derivea 
from  the  primitive  philosophy  of  the 
tribe  regarding  the  procreation,  reproduc- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  life  on  earth. 
The  clans  of  a  phratry,  or  association  of 
clans,  called  one  another  "brothers,**  and 
the  clans  of  the  opposite  phratry  "cous- 
ins** or  "  offspring.  *  In  tne  elder  period 
the  phratry — the  organic  unit  next  to  the 
tribe — was  an  incest  group  to  the  members 
of  it,  and  consequently  marria^  was  pro- 
hibited within  it,  hence  the  phratry  was 
exogamous.  But  owing  to  the  many  dis- 
placements of  the  trib^  by  the  advance 
of  Caucasians  this  regulation  in  regard  to 
the  phratry  has  fallen  into  disuse,  so  that 
at  the  present  time  the  clan  alone  is  the 
exogamous  group,  just  as  the  gens  is  the 
only  exogamous  group  in  those  tribes  in 
which  gentile  organizations  prevail  and 
gentile  brotherhoods  were  formerly  in 
vogue.  There  were,  however,  never  any 
phratriarchs  as  such.  The  chiefs  and 
other  officers  of  the  several  clans  acted  as 
the  directors  and  rulers  of  the  two  phra- 
tries,  whose  acts,  to  have  tribal  force  and 
authority,  must  have  had  the  approval  of 
both  phratries  acting  conjointly  through 
thei r  recognized  representatives.  Neither 
phratry  could  act  for  the  tribe  as  a  whole. 
The  members  of  a  phratry  owed  certain 
duties  and  obligations  to  the  members  of 
the  opposite  one;  and  these  obli^tions 
were  oased  not  only  on  considerations  of 
consanguinity  and  affinity  but  also  on 
esoteric  concepts  as  well.  The  reason  for 
the  last  expression  will  be  found  to  be 
cosmical  and  will  be  emphasized  later. 

Selecting  the  Iroquois  tribes  as  fairly 
typical  of  those  in  which  the  clan  orgam- 
zation  had  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment, it  is  found  that  in  such  a  tribe 
citizenship  consisted  in  being  by  birth  or 
adoption  (q.  v.)  a  member  oi  a  clan,  and 
membership  by  birth  in  a  clan  was 
traced  only  through  the  mother  and  her 
female  ancestors;  hence  it  was  solely 
through  the  mother  that  the  clan  was 


preserved  and  kept  distinct  from  every 
other.  But  although  the  child  acquired 
his  birth-rights  only  through  his  mother, 
singularly  enough  it  was  through  the 
fatner  that  his  or  her  kinship  was  ex- 
tended beyond  his  own  into  that  of  his 
father's  clan,  which  owed  to  the  offspring 
of  its  sons  certain  important  obligations, 
which  bound  these  two  clans  together 
not  only  by  marriage  but  by  the  stronger 
tie  of  a  recogniz^  kinship.  By  this 
process  the  clans  of  the  tribe  were  bound 
together  into  a  tribal  unity.  By  the  or- 
ganization of  the  clans  of  the  tribe  into 
two  exogamic  groups,  the  possible  num- 
ber of  clans  between  which  the  said  mu- 
tual rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of 
fatherhood  might  subsist  were  in  most 
cases  reduced  by  about  half;  but  this  re- 
duction was  not  the  object  of  this  dual- 
ism in  tribal  structure.  The  wise  men 
of  the  early.  Iroquois,  having  endowed 
the  bodies  and  elements  of  their  environ- 
ment and  the  fictions  of  their  brains 
with  human  attributes,  regarded  these 
bodies  and  phenomena  as  anthropic  be- 
ings, and  so  they  imputed  to  them  even 
social  relations,  such  as  kinship  and  af- 
finity, and  not  the  least  of  these  imputed 
endowments  was  that  of  sex — the  prin- 
ciples of  fatherhood  and  motherhood. 
These  beings  were  therefore  apportioned 
in  relative  numbers  to  the  two  sexes. 
Even  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  and  the 
Four  Quarters  were  regarded  as  an- 
thropic beings.  They,  too,  were  male 
and  female;  the  Sky  was  male  an<l  a 
father;  and  the  Earth  was  female  and  a 
mother;  the  Sun,  their  elder  brother,  was 
male,  and  the  Moon,  their  grandmother, 
was  female.  And  as  this  dual  principle 
precedent  to  procreation  was  apparently 
everywhere  present,  it  was  deemed  the 
part  of  wisdom,  it  would  seem,  to  incor- 
porate this  dual  principle  by  symbolism 
into  the  tribal  structure,  which  was  of 
course  devised  to  secure  not  only  welfare 
to  its  members  living  and  those  yet  un- 
born, but  also  to  effect  the  perpetuation 
of  the  tribe  by  fostering  the  begetting  of 
offspring.  If  then  a  clan  or  a  gens  or  a 
phratry  of  clans  or  gentes  came  to  repre- 
sent symbolically  a  single  sex,  it  would 
consequently  be  re^rded  as  unnatural  or 
abnormal  to  permit  marriage  between 
members  of  such  a  symbolic  group,  and 
so  prohibition  of  such  marriage  would 
naturally  follow  as  a  taboo,  thel)reaking 
of  which  was  sacrilegious.  This  would 
in  time  develop  into  the  inhibition  of 
marriage  commonly  called  exogamy  as  a 
protest  against  unnatural  and  incestuous 
sex  relations.  The  union  of  man  and 
woman  in  marriage  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  race  was  but  a  combination  in  the 
concrete  of  the  two  great  reproductive 
principles  pervading  all  nature,  the  male 
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and  the  female— the  father  and  the 
mother.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  ex- 
ogamy is  not  an  inhibition  arising  from 
any  inflnenoe  of  the  clan  or  gentile  tute- 
laiy,  as  some  hold,  but  is  rather  the  result 
of  the  expression  or  the  typifying  of  the 
male  ana  the  female  prmciples  in  na- 
ture— the  dualism  of  the  fatherhood  and 
the  motherhood  of  nature  expressed  in 
the  social  fabric. 

In  pursuing  the  study  of  this  dualism 
in  organic  tnbal  structure  it  is  important 
to  note  the  appellations  api>lied  ^y  the 
Iroquois  to  these  two  esoteric  divisions. 

When  the  Five  Tribes,  or  the  Five 
Nations  as  they  were  sometimes  called, 
united  in  the  formation  of  their  famous 
League  of  the  Iroquois,  this  dualistic  con- 
cept was  carefuUy  incorporated  into  the 
structure  of  the  organic  lederal  law.  The 
Mohawk,  the  Onondaga,  and  the  Seneca 
were  organized  into  a  phratry  of  three 
tribes,  ceremoniallv  called  the  '^Father's 
Brothers,"  while  the  Oneida  and  the  Ca- 
jruffa  were  organized  into  a  phratry  of  two 
tribes,  ceremonially  called  "My  Off- 
spring,** or  the  phratry  of  the  ** Mother's 
Sisters. ' '  These  esoteric  designations  are 
echoed  and  reechoed  in  the  long  and  in- 
terestiDg  chants  of  the  Condolence  Coun- 
cil, whose  functions  are  constructive  and 
preservative  of  the  unity  of  the  League, 
and  of  course  adversative  to  the  destruc- 
tive activity  of  death  in  its  mvriad  forms. 

It  is  equally  important  and  interesting 
to  note  the  fact  that  the  name  for  *  *  father  ** 
in  the  tongues  of  the  Iroquois  is  the  term 
which  in  the  cognate  Tuscarora  dialect 
signifies  *male,'  but  not  'father,*  without 
a  characteristic  dialectic  change.  It  is 
thus  shown  that  fundamentally  the  con- 
cepts *  *  father  *  *  and  *  *  male  * '  are  identical. 

In  the  autumn  at  the  Green  Com  Dance, 
and  in  the  second  month  after  the  winter 
solstice  at  the  extensive  New  Year  cere- 
monies, the  chiefs  and  the  elders  in  each 
phratry  receive  from  those  of  the  other 
the  enijgmatic  details  of  dreams  dreamed 
by  fasting  children,  to  be  interpreted  by 
them  in  order  to  ascertain  the  personal 
tutelary  (? totem,  q.  v.)  of  the  dreamer. 
And  in  the  earlier  time,  because  the  pro- 
creation of  life  and  the  preservation  of  it 
must  originate  with  the  paternal  clan  or 
association  of  clans,  the  members  of  such 
a  clan  should  in  a  reasonable  time  replace 
a  person  killed  or  captured  by  enemies  in 
the  clan  of  their  offspring.  The  paternal 
clan  and  the  phratry  to  which  it  belong 
was  called,  with  reference  to  a  third 
person,  hofldofint8^^fan\  i.  e.  'his  father's 
brothers  f  and  kindred).*  Since  the  clan, 
and  therefore  the  tribe  of  which  it  is  a 
component  part,  is  supported  by  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  compose  it,  whether 
men  or  women  (for  its  power  and  wealth 
lie  chiefly  in  the  numbers  of  its  constitu- 
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ents),  it  followed  that  the  loss  of  a  single 
person  was  a  great  one  and  one  that  it  was 
necessary  to  restore  by  replacing  the  lack- 
ing person  by  one  or  many  according  to 
the  esteem  and  the  standing  in  which  he 
was  held.  This  peculiar  duty  and  obli- 
gation of  the  members  of  the  paternal 
clans  to  their  o^pring  in  the  other  dans 
is  still  tvpified  among  the  modem  Tusca- 
rora and  other  Iroquois  tribes  on  the  first 
day  of  the  new  vear.  On  this  day  it  is 
customary  to  make  calls  of  congratulation 
and  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  present, 
usually  some  article  of  food,  such  as  small 
cakes,  doughnuts,  apples,  pieces  of  pie, 
etc.  But  every  person  on  entering  the 
house  of  a  clansman  of  his  or  her  father 
may  demand,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
presents  provided,  **a  baby,*'  using  for 
this  purpose  theoniinary  term  for  a  baby, 
owifHVA\  To  comply  with  these  appre- 
hended demands,  tne  thrifty  housewife, 
to  aid  her  good  man  in  fulfilling  his  obli- 
gations, usuallv  has  prepared  in  advance 
a  goodly  humber  of  small  mummy-like 
figures  of  pastry,  8  or  10  inches  in  length, 
to  represent  symbolically  the  ** babies" 
demanded. 

So  it  would  seem  that  marriage,  to  be 
fruitful,  must  becontracted  between  mem- 
bers of  the  male  and  the  female  parts  of 
the  tribal  unity.  In  primitive  thought, 
kinship,  expressed  in  terms  of  agnatic  and 
enatic  kinship,  of  consanguinity  and  afSn- 
ity,  was  the  one  basis  recognized  in  the 
structure  of  the  social  oi^nization.  At 
first  all  social  relations  and  political  and 
religious  affiliations  were  founded  on  ties 
of  blood  kinship  of  varying  degrees  of 
closeness;  but  later,  where  such  actual 
blood  kinship  was  wanting,  it  was  assumed 
by  legal  fictions  (see  Adoption).  Within 
the  family  as  well  as  outside  of  it  the  in- 
dividual was  govemed  by  obligations 
based  primarilv  on  kinship  of  blood  and 
on  certain  fundamental  cosmical  concepts 
consonant  therewith. 

The  Omaha  tribe  is  constituted  of  ten 
gentee  organized  into  two  divisions  of  five 
gentes  each,  and  this  dualism  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  tribal  gentes  into  two 
constituent  exo^amous  bodies  is  appar- 
ently prevalent  m  all  the  tribes  cognate 
with  tne  Omaha,  with  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Ponca.  When  on  the  great 
annual  tribal  hunt,  the  Omidia  tribe 
camped  ceremoniallv  in  the  form  of  an 
open  or  broken  circle.  When  the  tribe 
performed  ita  religious  rites  this  circle 
was  always  circumspectly  oriented.  But 
when  the  tribe  was  moving,  the  opening 
of  the  camp-circle  always  faced  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  trifale  was  marching, 
although  the  opening  was  symbolically 
toward  the  e.  This  symbolic  fiction  was 
accomplished  by  turning  the  circle  in  such 
manner  that  if  the  actual  opening  faced 
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the  w.  the  five  tribal  gentee  whoee  inva- 
riable place  was  on  the  n.  side  of  the  cir- 
cle when  actually  oriented  would  still  be 
found  on  the  n.  side  of  the  camp-circle 
and  the  other  five  gentes  on  the  s.  But 
it  seems  that  this  order  was  not  always 
punctiliously  observed  at  home.  This 
persistent  adjustment  of  the  order  in 
which  the  gentes  were  placed  in  regard 
to  the  real  orient  was  a  reflex  of  the  cult 
of  the  quarters  and  apparently  rested  on 
a  concept  concerning  tne  origin  of  life  and 
of  the  bodies  of  the  environing  world. 
Like  the  Iroquois,  and  perhaps  all  the 
other  Indian  peoples  of  North  America, 
the  Omaha  imputed  life  and  human  attri- 
butes and  quaUties  to  the  various  bodies 
and  elements  in  nature.  So  regarding 
them  as  anthropomorphic  beings,  even 
social  relations  such  as  kinshipsand  afSni- 
ties  were  attributed  to  them,  and  not  the 
least  among  these  imputed  properties  was 
sex.  Like  all  living  things  these  bodies 
must  need  be  apportioned  to  the  two 
sexes.    And  as  the  various  re^ons  and 

rrters  were  r^arded  as  beings,  they 
were  male  or  female  by  nature. 
The  Sky  is  male  and  a  father,  and  the 
Earth  is  female  and  a  mother]  the  Above 
is  masculine,  and  the  Below  is  feminine; 
the  Sun  is  male^  the  Moon  female.  Since 
these  two  principles  are  necessary  to  the 
propagation  of  the  races  of  men  and 
animals,  the^  were  also  made  factors  in 
the  propagation  and  conservation  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  And  as  this  dualism 
appeared  seemingly  in  all  living  things, 
it  was  deemed  needful  to  embody  these 
two  so  necessary  principles  symbolically 
in  the  organic  umts  of  the  tnbal  organi- 
zation; and  so  it  would  appear  that  the 
one  side  as  the  representative  of  the  Sky 
was  made  male  and  the  other  as  repre- 
senting the  Earth  was  made  female. 
ThereK>re  it  would  seem  that  marriage  to 
be  fruitful  must  be  between  the  male  and 
the  female  parts  of  the  tribal  unity.  De- 
scent being  traced  solely  through  the 
father,  it  was  he  who  sustained  the  gens 
and  kept  it  distinct  from  every  other.  B^ 
birth  the  child  derived  his  name,  his 
place,  his  taboo,  and  his  share  in  the  rites 
of  his  gens  solely  from  his  father;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  through  his  moth- 
er's gens  that  his  kinship  was  projected 
beyond  the  gens  of  his  oirth.  So  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  the  tie  of  maternal  kinship — 
the  bond  of  affinity — that  actually  binds 
together  the  gentes  and  that  impresses 
every  individual  with  the  cohesive  senti- 
ment that  he  is  a  member  of  an  inter- 
related kinship  body  of  persons. 

According  to  Miss  Fletcher  (Nat.  Mus. 
Rep.,  1897),  from  whom  the  data  charac- 
terizing the  Omaha  tribal  organization 
has  been  largely  derived,  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Omaha  gens  and  those  of 


its  close  cognates  are,  in  general,  that 
descent  is  traced  only  through  the  Either, 
that  the  chieftainship  is  apparently  not 
hereditary,  that  its  members  do  not  de- 
rive their  lineage  from  a  common  ances- 
tor, that  it  possesses  a  set  of  personal 
names,  that  it  practises  a  common  rite,  that 
it  is  not  nam^  after  any  individual,  and 
that  it  is  exogamous.  So  that  the  Omaha 
tribe,  having  ten  such  gentes  organized 
in  two  exogamous  associations,  to  each 
of  which  belongs  a  tribal  pipe  and  a 
phratriarch  who  is  one  of  the  governing 
council  of  seven  chieftains,  has,  among 
other  things,  ten  religious  rites,  ten 
taboos,  ten  sets  of  personal  names,  and  a 
governing  council  of  seven  chieftains. 
Formerly  marriage  was  permitted  only 
between  members  of  the  two  exogamous 
associations,  but  not  between  the  mem- 
bers of  either  among  themselves. 

According  to  Boas  there  are  remark- 
able differences  in  the  complex  social 
organizations  of  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W. 
coast.  Of  these  the  Haida  and  the  Tlin- 
git,  both  having  maternal  descent,  are 
each  composed  of  two  exogamous  oi^ganic 
and  organized  halves  or  units,  which 
among  the  Tlingit  are  called  the  Raven 
and  the  Wolf,  respectively,  while  among 
the  Haida  they  are  known  by  the  names 
Eagle  and  Raven.  The  sociology  of  these 
two  tribes,  while  approximating  in  gen- 
eral structure  that  of  the  Tsimshian,  hav- 
ing likewise  a  definite  maternal  organiza- 
tion, is  less  complex,  for  among  the  lat- 
ter there  are  apparently  four  exogamous 
associations  with  subdivisions  or  sub- 
clans.  Before  any  satisfactory  knowl- 
edge of  the  tribal  structure  and  its  func- 
tions can  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to 
possess  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  ^n- 
eral  statements  a  detailed  and  systemized 
knowledge  of  the  technique  by  which 
these  several  organic  units,  singly  and 
jointly,  transact  the  affairs  of  the  tribe. 
This  kind  of  information  is  still  in  large 
measure  lacking  for  a  great  proportion 
of  the  North  American  Indian  tribes. 
Among  the  Kwakiutl,  Boas  found  a  pecu- 
liar social  organization  which  closer  study 
may  satisfactorily  explain.  Among  the 
northern  Kwakiutl  tribes  there  are  a 
number  of  exogamic  clans  in  which 
descent  is  traced  preferably  in  the  ma- 
ternal line,  but  m  certain  cases  a  child 
may  be  counted  as  a  member  of  his 
father's  clan.  Yet,  Boas  adds,  **Bya 
peculiar  arrangement,  however,  descent 
IS  so  regulated  that  it  proceeds  in  the 
maternal  line." 

In  speaking  of  the  widely  prevalent 
dualism  in  the  highest  organic  units  of  the 
tribal  structure,  especially  with  reference 
to  these  tribes  of  the  N.  W. ,  Boas  remarks: 
**  Since  the  two-fold  division  of  a  whole 
tribe  into  exogamic  groups  is  a  phenome- 
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non  of  very  wide  oocnrrenoe,  it  is  iroitlefls 
to  speculate  on  its  origin  in  this  special 
case,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out 
that  Dr  Swanton  in  his  investigations 
among  the  Haida  was  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  possibly  the  Eagle  group  mav 
represent  a  foreign  element  in  the  tribe/' 
and  states  what  but  few  others  appear  to 
see:  that  the  crest  system  ("  totemism  ** ) 
on  the  Pacific  coast  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  this  peculiar  division  of 
the  tribe.  But  it  has  already  been  herein 
indicated  in  what  manner  this  dualism 
has  been  made  a  feature  in  the  social 
structure  of  at  least  two  linguistic  stocks, 
and  that  the  reasons  there  advanced  may 
be  tentati veljT  accepted  as  at  least  a  prob- 
able explanation  ofsuch  divisions  in  other 
tribes  havinganalogous  social  institutions, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  with  greater  rea- 
son to  be  due  to  some  other  equally  po- 
tent cause. 

Among  the  Salish,  the  clan  and  the 
gentile  mrms  of  social  structure  do  not 
occur.  In  this  respect  the  littoral  Salish 
differ  materially  from  those  of  the  in- 
terior. Among  the  latter,  according  to 
Hill-Toutr,  the  social  fabric  is  so  simple 
and  loose  that  it  **  borders  closely  upon 
anarchy,"  while  among  the  former  it  is 
comparativelv  complex,  and  the  com- 
mune is  divided  into  *'  a  number  of  hard 
and  fast  classes  or  castes,"  three  in 
number,  exclusive  of  the  slave  class. 
Boas,  writing  in  1905  of  the  Salish 
tribes  of  the  interior  of  British  Columbia, 
says  that  in  the  **  very  loose"  social  or- 
ganization of  these  people,  if  such  it  may 
be  called,  no  tribal  unit  is  recognized: 
Uiat  there  are  no  exogamic  groups;  ana 
no  hereditary  nobility  was  found,  per- 
sonal distinction  being  acquired  chiefly 
by  wealth  and  wisdom.  While  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  food  quest  compelled  these 
Indians  to  change  their  habitations  from 
season  to  season,  their  permanent  villages 
were  situated  in  the  river  valleys.  There 
are  according  to  this  author  frequent  and 
considerable  fluctuations  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  villages,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  these  changes  result  in  a  diminution 
of  the  tribal  population.  It  appears  that 
deer-fences  ana  fishing  places  were  the 
property  of  certain  persons  and  families, 
and  moreover  that  the  hunting  territory 
was  regarded  as  the  common  property  of 
the  whole  tribe.  From  the  prominence 
given  to  the  ** family"  in  marriage  ob- 
servances, in  burial  customs,  and  in 
property  rights,  it  is  possible  that  further 
investigation  will  reveal  a  much  more 
complex  and  cohesive  oi^nization  than 
is  now  known  to  exist. 

According  to  Chamberlain  the  social 
structure  of  the  Kutenai  is  remarkably 
simple,  being  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
social  systems  of  great  complexity  found 


in  British  Columbia  and  on  the  N.  W. 
coast.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Ku- 
tenai have  or  ever  had  clan  orgentile  in- 
stitutions or  secret  societies.  &ch  tribal 
or  local  community  had  a  chief  whose 
office  was  hereditary,  although  the  peo- 
ple always  had  the  right  to  select  some 
other  member  of  the  family  when  for  any 
cause  it  was  needful  so  to  do.  The  power 
and  authority  of  the  chief  was  limited  by 
the  advice  and  action  of  the  council. 
Formerly,  a  chief  was  elected  to  direct 
the  great  hunting  expeditions.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  tnbe  was  supported  by  the 
adoption  of  aliens  by  residence  and  by 
marriage.  Descent  was  probably  traced 
through  the  mother,  and  marriage  of  first 
cousins  was  strictly  forbidden.  These 
apparently  tentative  statements  of  Cham- 
berlain indicate  that  the  tribe  was  held 
together  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and 
affinity. 

See  Adoption;  Clan  and  Oens;  Confed- 
eraiion;  Family;  Oovemment;  Kinship; 
Sociology.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Trioentee.  Given  as  one  of  the  ''Keo- 
wee  towns"  among  the  Cherokee  in  a 
document  of  1765  (Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  143, 1887).  Possibly  Tessuntee 
(q.  v.).         

TrimatL  >  Mentioned,  in  connection 
with  Puaray ,  apparently  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
Tigua  of  Sew  Mexico  in  1598. — Ofiate 
(1698)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi,  115, 1871. 

Trinaohak.    An  Eskimo  village  in  the 
Nushagak  district,  Alaska;    pop.  20  in 
1890. 
TriBMluuniut— Uth  Census,  Alaska,  164, 1898. 

Tripaniok.  A  tribe  of  Algonauian  or 
possibly  of  Siouan  stock  formerly  living  in 
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the  vicmity  of  Albemarle  sd..  Is.  C. 
Tripaaicks.— Hakluyt  (1«00),  Vov.,  iii,  812,  isio. 
Tripaaiekt.— Lane  (1585)  quoted  by  Hawks,  N.C.. 
I.  Ill,  1859.  TryiMudks.— Lane  (1585)  in  Szuith, 
Va.,  I,  87,  repr.  1819. 

Tripat  Blancai  ( Spui. :  '  white  bellies ' ) . 
A  tribe  living  mainly  in  Coahuila,  Mexico, 
and  probably  of  Coahuiltecan  stock,  which 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  was  found 
at  Nadadores,  San  Francisco  Solano,  and 
San  Buenaventura  missions,  Coahuila. 
In  1688  they  revolted  and  destroyed  both 
the  Nadadores  and  San  Buenaventura 
missions  (Portillo,  Apuntes  para  la  Hist. 
Antigua  de  Coahuila  y  Texas,  263,  1888; 
Valero  Baptisms,  1705,  1707;  Valero 
Burials,  1708,  MS.) .  (h.  b.  b. ) 

Triwta.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Troomaxiaqnino.  A  Tewa  pueblo  in 
N.  Mex.  in  1598.  The  ruins  nave  been 
locfl^^  by  Bandelier  in  Rio  Arriba  co. 
Paiaritoa.— 'bandeller  in  Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  201, 1885 
(Span,  'birds').  Troomaziaquino.— Ofiate  (1598) 
in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  116,1871.  Troo-mazia-qui-no.— 
Bandelier.  op.  cit.  Trovmaziaqtdno.— Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  136, 1889  (misprint). 
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Tropliies.  The  North  American  Indians 
preeerved  and  frequently  wore  as  an 
adjunct  of  costume  the  tails,  claws,  paws, 
teeth,  horns,  feathers,  pelts,  ana  other 
parts  of  the  animals  that  they  killed. 
Somewhat  less  frequently  scalps,  skulls, 
finffers,  hands,  arms,  skins,  hearts,  teeth, 
and  other  parts  of  the  human  body,  nearly 
alwa3rs  taken  from  the  enemies  hielong^ng 
to  alien  tribes,  were  preserved  in  a  similar 
manner. 

As  for  the  signification  of  such  trophies, 
whose  use  is  not  peculiar  to  any  single 
I>eople  or  time,  the  explanation  is  not 
simple.  The  purposes  of  trophies  may 
be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  com- 
plexity as  follows:  (1)  ornaments;  (2) 
proofs  of  skill  and  prowess;  (3)  records 
of  events  in  chase  or  war;  (4)  tokens  of 
blood  revenge;  (6)  fetishes,  which  may 
be  the  property  of  special  persons,  as 
sorcerers  and  medicine-men,  or  of  socie- 
ties, fraternities,  or  tribes.  In  no  case 
does  the  trophy  rise  higher  in  the  scale 
than  fetishism. 

Among  the  ancient  Pueblo  Indians 
trophies  made  of  the  jaws  of  animals 
were  used.  These  were  frequently  sec- 
tions cut  from  the  jaw  of  the  mountain 
lion  and  pierced  for  suspension,  or  the 
whole  lower  jaw  of  a  deer  decorated  with 
bands  of  red  naint.  In  one  grave  was 
found  the  skull  of  a  dog,  polished  from 
long  use. 

£ear-claw  necklaces  were  frequently 
worn  as  trophies  by  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States.  The  Cree  of  the  Hudson 
bay  region  wore  as  a  trophy  the  lip  of  the 
black  bear,  which  was  preserved,  dressed, 
and  ornamented  with  oeads  and  strips  of 
cloth.  The  Hopi  of  Arizona  wore  the 
paws  of  the  porcupine.  There  were  in- 
numerable otner  kinds  of  trophies. 

The  western  Eskimo  introduced  the 
trophy  into  art,  engraving  representa- 
tions of  skins,  heads,  or  taUs  of  animals 
killed  in  the  chase  on  ivory  drill-bows, 
bag  handles,  etc.  Necklaces  of  human 
fingers  and  trophies  of  hands  and  limbs 
have  been  found  amongthe  Cheyenne, 
Apache,  Navaho  (?),  Ute,  Shoshoni, 
Chippewa,  Sioux,  some  California  tribes, 
the  Virginia  Indians,  Mohawk,  Caddo, 
Florida  tribes,  and  others.  A  necklace 
composed  of  8  left-hand  middle  fingers, 
5  pouches  made  of  human  scrota,  arrow- 
heads, glass  and  wampum  beads,  and 
fetishes  cut  from  stone,  captured  by 
Gen.  Crook  in  1876  from  the  Cheyenne 
medicine-man  Tall  Wolf,  are  in  theU.  S. 
National  Museum,  as  are  also  two  neck- 
laces consisting  of  the  nails  and  first  joints 
of  human  fingers,  fastened  to  a  beaded 
band  of  leather,  from  the  Apache  and  the 
Ute.  The  medicine-men  possessed  a 
majority  of  the  trophies  preserved  among 
(he  Ii)diiMis  and  emplgyed  them  for  their 


supposed  magic  power.  Some  trophies, 
however,  such  as  scalps,  were  tribal 
medicine.  See  Bourke  in  9th  Bep.  B.  A. 
E.,  480-89,  1892;  Hrdliika  in  Am.  An- 
thr.,  X,  288,  1908;  Friederid,  (1)  Skal- 
pieren,  1906,  (2)  in  Smithson.  Bep.  1906, 
423,  1907.  (w.  H.) 

TrotBikkntoliiii  ( '  peopleof  the  forkof  the 
river ' ) .  A  Kntchin  tribe  on  Yukon  and 
Stewart  ni.,  Yukon  territory,  extending  up 
the  latter  stream  to  the  mouth  of  Beaver 
r.,  where  they  meetUhe  Esbataottine.  to 
wnom  they  are  hostile.  They  are  said  to 
spear  salmon  in  the  shoals  of  the  Yukon. 
Koss  described  the!  r  songs  as  more  musical 
than  those  of  any  other  northern  Indians. 
Eampart  Iiidia]is.~RoB8,  notes  on  Tlnne,  B.  A.  S. 
Tathsey-kutohi.— Richardson,  Arct  Exped..  1, 808, 
1851  ('rampart  people').  Tatiuer-katehi.— La- 
tham, Nat.  Kaces  Ruse.  Bmp.,  298, 1854  (incladea 
Katchakutchin,  Hankutchin,  and  Tutchoneka- 
tchin ) .  Tatiei-katshi.— Latham  in  Trans.  Pbilol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  67,  1856.  Tla'-ilt  Koteh'-Ia.— Ross, 
notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.  ('people  of  the  ram- 
pcuts ' ) .  rkitakt.— Whymper.  Travels  in  Alaska, 
map,  1869.  Tlacfa-silla.~Richardson.  Arct.  Ex- 
ped., I,  899, 186lT' little dogsM.  To-t^Uk-o-tfai.— 
Dawson  in  Rep.  Oool.  Sarv.  Cfan.  1887,  202b,  1889. 
Tran-jik-koo-ohia.— Hardlstv  in  Smithson.  Rep.  for 
1866,  811,  1872.  Trats^kutshi.— Latham.  .Nat. 
Races  Russ.  Emp.,  296, 1854.  Ti^'-tslk  kfitok'-Ia.— 
Ross,  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.  TsoM-tsitf-Kai- 
tohia.— Petitot,  Diet.  D^n^Dindji^  xx,  1876. 
Upper  Oeas  dQ  foa.— Ross,  notes  on  Tinne,  MS., 
B.  A.  B. 

Tniota.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noaUj  formerly  conned^  with  8an  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. — ^Engelhardt,  Fran- 
ciscans in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Tmla.  Mentioned  as  a  ptueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc  InM.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Trusiaohio  {trusi,  a  kind  of  herb;  chik, 
'place  of ' ).  A  small  Tarahumare  ranche- 
na  not  far  from  Norofi^achic,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Lumholtz,  mPn,  1894. 

Tgaeqalalis  ( T^aiqdlalis).  The  name  of 
an  ancestor  of  a  Koskimo  gens;  also 
applied  to  the  gens  itself. — Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitteil.,  pt  5,  131,  1887. 

Tiaganha.  An  Iroquoian  term,  having 
here  the  phonetics  of  the  Onondaga  dia- 
lect, and  freely  rendered,  'One  utters 
unintelligible  speech,'  and  so  approxi- 
mately synonjrmous  with  'alien,'  'for- 
eigner.' Its  literal  meaning  is  'one  rolls 
(or  purls)  one's  mouth  (speech).'  This 
term  was  applied  to  the  seversu  Algoh- 

?uian  tribes  dwelling  b.  and,8.  of  the 
roquois  in  widely  separated  localities; 
the  Hurons  applied  the  name  to  the 
"Canadiens"  of  1626,  i.  e.  the  Algon- 
quians  dwelling  on  the  Lower  St  Law- 
rence. It  was  applied  indiscriminately 
to  the  Abnaki,  MohegaUj  Mahicaii»  Dela« 
wares,  Munsee,  Stockhridges,  Brother. 
tons,  and  generally  to  all  the  New  £ng< 
land  and  contiguous  southern  Algonquiaq 
tribes.  (j.  N.  B.e.) 
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Afotif  «•■■■— Jognes  (1648)  in  Jes.  Rel., 
Thwaitei  ed.,  xzvin.  118,  1896.  AffotMCABM.— 
Clark  qnoted  by  Brinton,  Lenape,  255,  188&. 
AgotMikMU.— Cuoq.  Lexiqae  IroquoiM,  155,  1882 
(name  of  **Le8  Abenaquis  de  8t  Francois"). 
Amhiicaiita.— Ettwein  quoted  by  Brinton,  op. 
dt,  14.    AwaMinMifian  —flagard,  Huron  Diction- 


1886. 


lea.— Potter,    Radices     Huronnes, 


MS.,  1751.  AtMcaaaaa.— Bruyas,  Radices,  42, 
1868.  Tm  fa  ha.— Hewitt,  inf n.  1907  (Seneca 
form).  Tiif  aha.— Hewitt, inf n,  1907  (Onondaga, 
Mohawk,  Oneida,  and  Tasearora  common  form). 

Tiagnedi  (Tsdguedt^ '  people  of  Tsa^ua,' 
or  * b&bA  people ')•  A  Tlingit  division  at 
Kake,  Alaska,  said  to  have  once  consti- 
tated  a  part  of  the  Daktlawedi.    (j.  b.  s.) 

TsahalB  ( Tsd-hais^),  A  former  Biuslaw 
village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230,  1890. 

Ttahii  ( Tsdh'is) .  The  princiwil  town  of 
the  true  K  wakiati ,  sarroonding  Ft  Rupert, 
Brit.  Col. 

Yoit  Rupert '^Uace.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  sec.  Ii,  6571887.  8&-kish.— Ibid.  Ts&lis.— 
Boas  in  Jour.  Am.  Oeog.  Soc.,  xix,  227, 1887. 

TMkhkoolintin  (ndh-koo-lin-en).  The 
Chehalis  name  for  an  ancient  village  on 
the  s.  side  of  Gray's  harbor.  Wash. — 
Gibbe,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

TMhpekw  (TMh'pehv).  A  Yurok  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  w.  coast  of  California,  at 
Stone  lagoon,  about  15  or  20  m.  n.  of 
Trinidad.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Ttahwitook  {Tsah-wit-ook),  A  body  of 
Salish  of  Victoria  soperintendency,  firit. 
Col.;  pop.  71  in  1882,  the  last  time  the 
name  appears. 

Tiaiiyenk  (TsaVA-ye-uk).  A  village  of 
the  Kueha  sept  of  the  Lekwiltok  at  the 
entnmce  of  Bute  inlet,  Brit  Col. — Daw- 
son in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  1887,  sec. 
II,  65,  1888. 

Tiaite  ( 7kzt-te).  An  ancient  vill^e  on 
the  w.  end  of  Harbledown  id.,  Brit.  (S>1. — 
Dawson  in  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  maj),  1887. 

TiakhtBinihnp.  A  former  Chitimacha 
village  on  Grand  r.,  near  Plaquemine 
bayou.  La. 

TMxtaiaahup  a^mu.— Gatschet  in  Trans.  Anthr. 
Soc  Wash.,  IT,  162, 1888  (fidmtt-'vUlage'). 

Tiako  (from  gta-a-ke,  *mud*).  A  Clal- 
lam village  on  Dungeness  r.,  n.  w.  Wash. 
Taa-ko.— Eells  in  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  May  21.  1886. 
Tsohkw.— Treaty  of  1855  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties,  800, 
1878. 

Tiaktono.    A  (former  7 )  Maidu  division 
living  beyond  BidwelPs  bar,  Butte  co., 
Cal. 
TsaqtoBO.— Oortin,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885. 

Tsaktsakoath  (na^k-tsak'oath).  A  sept 
of  the  Toquart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  m 
6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Tiaknam  (^Ts^dktm^m).  A  Cowichan 
tribe  living  m  the  town  of  Shilekuatl,  at 
Yale,  on  Fraser  r.,  Brit^  0)1.  (Boas  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894).  The 
Indian  population  of  Yale  in  1910  was  76. 

Tsakwalooin.    A  village  of  the  Wiwekae, 
nearC.  Mudge,  Brit.ClSl. 
Baolitot.— Downle  in  Jour.  Roy.  Qeog.  Soc.,  xxxi, 
249, 1861.  Tia-kwa-loo'-iB.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
8oc  Can.,  sec,  u,  66, 1887.    Uoolta.— Ibid. 


Tialakmint  A  Lakmiut  band  that  re- 
sided on  Lakmiut  r.,  Oreg.,  until  they 
became  extinct  in  1877.-^atBchet,  At- 
falati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Tsamak.  A  former  Maidu  group  which 
in  1840  lived  on  or  near  Feather  r.,  Sut- 
ter co.,  Cal. 

Ohaaiak.~Hale,  Ethnog.  and  PhUol.,  682,    1846. 
Tsamak.— Ibid. 

Tiamala  ( Tsa-ma^-la ) .  One  of  the  Ch  u- 
mashan  villages  formerly  near  Santa  In^s 
mission,  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Gould, 
Santa  Inez  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Tfam  Bahenom.  A  former  Maidu  vil- 
lage situated  a  short  distance  n.  b.  of 
Mooretown,  Butte  co.,  Cal. — Dixon  in 
Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  map,  1905. 

Tsampiak  ( Tmrnpidk ) .  A  Lakmiut  band 
formerly  residing  near  Lakmiut  r.,  a  w. 
tributaiy  of  the  Willamette,  in  Oregon. — 
Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Tianohifln.  The  Lakmiut  name  of  a 
band  of  Calapooya  proper,  formerly  liv- 
ing on  the  site  of  Eugene  City,  Oreg. 
Ohalka.— Dayton  treaty  (1855)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat., 
19, 1878.  Tsiui  tehiiBB  ami'm.— Gatscht^t,  Atfalati 
MB.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Tiankawi  ( 'place  of  the  round  cactus ' ). 
A  prehistoric  Tewa  ruin  on  a  lofty  mesa 
between  the  Rito  de  los  Frijolee  on  the  s. 
and  Los  Alamos  canyon  on  the  n.,  about 
5  m.  w.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.  The 
ruins  cover  approximately  275  by  360  ft, 
and  consist  of  the  remains  of  four  virtu- 
ally independent  blocks  of  community 
houses,  built  of  dressed  stones,  surround- 
ing a  court  with  openings  at  the  n.  w. 
and  8.  E.  corners.  There  are  about  200 
rooms  in  the  ground-plan;  when  occu- 
pied the  houses  were  probably  of  three 
stories  at  the  highest  points  and  accom- 
modated 300  to  400  people.  On  the  s. 
face  of  the  mesa  are  numerous  cliff  houses 
of  the  character  usually  designated  ca- 
vate  lodges.  See  Hewett  (1)  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  vi,  644,  1904,  (2)  in  Bull.  32, 
B.  A.  E.,  1906. 

BankawM.— Hewett,  Syllabua  of  Lectoree,  1900. 
Taaakawi.— Hewett.  op.  dt. 

Tianklightemifa.  A  band  of  the  C!ala- 
pooya  proper  which  formerly  lived  at 
Eugene  Citv,  Oreg. 

TsiUi  kUx  temifa  ami'm.— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.. 
B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Tsanknpi.    A  band  of  the  Calapooya 

E roper,  formerly  residing  at  Brownsville, 
inn  CO.,  Oreg. 
0oup^.~Ro8s,  Adventures,  286,  1849.  Tekopa.— 
Dayton  treaty  (1865)  inU.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  19, 1878. 
Tian  tk«^'  ami'm.— Oatschet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B.  A. 
E..  1877. 

Tiano.  The  Yurok  name  of  a  Karok  vil- 
lage of  three  houses  near  Orleans  Bar  on 
Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  in  1862.  Probably 
identical  with  Katipiara.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 
OhM-nah.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  161, 1853.  Ohee-aas.— Ibid..  216 
(given  as  a  Hupa  division).  Gheiaa.— Ibid.,  194. 
8keina.-Oibbs  (>851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
m.  150.  1853.  Tohai-noh.— Ibid.  Ttohih-aaht.— 
Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento.  282, 1866.  T*shah- 
aM.--Oibbs,  MS.  Miac,  B.  A.  £..  1852. 
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Tiantotowa.  A  Lakmiut  band  that  re- 
Bided  8.  of  Lukamiute  r.,  a  w.  aflQaeot  of 
Willamette  r. ,  in  Oregon. — Gratschet,  Lak- 
miut* MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Tiantleottine  ( '  people  of  the  excrement 
lake ' )  •  A  clan  or  division  of  the  Thling- 
chadinne  dwelling  on  La  Martre  lake  and 
r.,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Can. 
Tsiu&-t'U-ottink— Petitot  Id  Bull.  8oc.  G^og.  Paris, 
chart,  1875.  Ttaa-tpifpottiB^— Petltot,  Autour  da 
Lac  des  Esclaves,  863.  1891.  TmmifiiifM^^sA.— 
Ibid.,  303.  Westara  Dof-ribbad  IndiaBs.— Heame, 
Jour,  to  N.  Ocean,  262, 1796. 

Tiantikiliin  {TB(}nttk!thln,  'small  floun- 
der creek').  A  former  Tlingit  town  in 
the  Auk  country,  Alaska,  now  known  as 
Juneau.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Tiantokayu  ( I^n-tdkayu).  One  of  the 
two  Yonkalla  tribes  or  banas  of  Oregon. — 
Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Tiantniiha.  A  Lakmiut  band  on  Luk- 
amiute r.,  a  w.  tributary  of  the  Willamette 
in  Oregon. 

Ttaatoi&a  ami'm.— Gatachet,  AtialaU  MS.,  B.  A. 
E..1877. 

TianoadL    See  Bo9$,  John, 

TMipakah  (T^^-pa-kah,  'red  bankM. 
A  Paviotso  band  formerly  in  Smith  val- 
ley, w.  Nev. — Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nevada, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1876. 

TsapkhadidUt  ( Taapxddidlit,  *  creek  bor- 
dered by  alders').  A  TIakluit  wintering 
place  on  Columbia  r..  Wash.        (b.  s.  ) 

Tiartlip.    A  body  of  Sanetch  on  the  s. 
B.  end  of   Vancouver   id.;  pop.   72   in 
1910. 
TurtUp.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1904,  pt  11,  69. 1905. 

Tiatarghekketnime  ( *  people  among  the 
ash  trees ' ) .    A  band  ot  the  Mishikhwut- 
metunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Or€». 
Tt'a'-ta-rxl^e'^dimr.— Dorseyin  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore. III.  282. 1890. 

Tiatanwis.  A  Siuslaw  village  on  Sius- 
law  r.,  Oreg. 

Ti'i'-vtu-wii.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 
280.1890. 

Tsatenyedi  ( '  people  of  Tsate  river ' ) .    A 
Tlingit  division  in  Taku  inlet,  Alaska, 
belonging  to  the  Wolf  phratry. 
tsata-heni(T).— Kraune,   Tlinkit  Ind.,  116.   1886. 
TiatlSnyS'di.— Swanton,  lieid  notes,  B.  A.  E.,1904. 

Tiattine  ('dwellers  among  the  bea- 
vers'). An  Athapascan  tribe,  belonging 
to  the  Sekani  group,  who  roam  over  the 
wide  prairies  s.  of  Peace  r.  and  e.  of  the 
Rocky  mts.  Mackenzie  spoke  of  them  as 
one  of  the  small  tribes  ot  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Indians  living  in  the  Chipewyan 
country  and  speaking  their  language 
(Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ii,  42, 1814). 
On  his  map  he  locates  them  between 
Peace  r.  and  Liard  r. ,  and  says  their  name 
is  derived  from  that  of  an  affluent  of  the 
latter.  It  was,  however.  Peace  r.  that 
they  called  TsadeSy  *the  river  of  beavers* 
(Petitot,  La  Mer  Gladale,  292, 1887),  and 
was  the  source  of  the  supply  of  beaver 
furs  early  in  the  19th  century.  Ross 
(MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  said  in  1858  that  they 
resided  in  the  country  along  Peace  r. 


from  below  Ft  Vermilion  to  the  Rocky 
mts.,  roaming  as  far  as  the  upper  Hay  r. 
on  one  side  and  a  little  Slave  lake  on 
the  other.  Gibbe  ( MS. ,  B.  A.  E. )  located 
them  w.  of  L.  Athabasca,  on  Peace  r. 
Hind  (Labrador  Penin.,  ii,  261, 1863)  said 
that  they  resorted  to  Fts  Vermillion  and 
Dunvegan.  Petitot  (Diet  D6nd  Dindji^, 
XX,  1876)  said  that  they  hunted  along 
Peace  r.  and  that  they  formerly  included 
the  Sarsi.  Dawson  (Rep.  Geol.  Surv. 
Can.,  1879-80,  61,  1881)  gave  their  terri- 
tory as  along  Peace  r.  n.  to  Battle  r..  e. 
to  Shnonelle  r.  to  the  fork  of  Smoky  r., 
and  w.  to  the  portage  of  the  Mountain  of 
Rocks  on  Peace  r.,  where  they  mingled 
with  the  Sekani.  Morice  (Trans.  Can. 
Inst,  113,  1889)  placed  them  in  his  East- 
ern D€n6  division  of  the  Athapascan, 
following  the  classification  of  Ross  and 
Gibbs,  and  save  their  habitat  as  along 
Peace  r.,  trading  at  Hudson's  Hope  and 
Ft  St  John.  In  1890  he  stated  that  they 
inhabited  both  sides  of  Peace  r.  from 
Hudson's  Hope  to  Ft  Dunvegan.  They 
are  bolder  and  braver  than  their  neigh- 
bors on  the  N.  and  superior  in  most  ways 
to  the  Chipewyan,  wnom  they  much  re- 
semble in  features,  customs,  and  moral 
character.  Their  dialect  is  softer  than 
that  of  the  other  Tinne  tribes,  it  having 
been  modified  by  their  intercourse  with 
the  Cree.  Possessing  horses  and  subsist- 
ing principally  on  the  products  of  the 
chase,  they  are  more  nomadic  than  the 
other  mountain  tribes.  They  are  good 
workers  in  iron  and  make  neat  spurs  and 
crooked  knives  out  of  worn-out  files. 
In  1858  Ross  found  35  of  the  tribe  at  Ft 
Resolution,  on  G  reat  Slave  lake.  In  1 889 
Morice  gave  their  supposed  population 
for  the  entire  tribe  as  800,  in  1906  as  700. 
Beaver.— Mackenrie,  Voy.,  ii,  81.  1802.  BeaTcr 
Hnatcrs.— Smet,  Oregon  Mias. ,  164, 1847.  BeaTexa.  — 
Morice  in  Anthropos,  i,  272,  1906.  Oftstora.— 
Petitot,  Diet  Ddn^DindJi^.  xx.  1876.  Oopper.— 
Keane  in  Stanford.  Ckimpend.,  464. 1878  (mistake). 
DaiU.~PeUtot,  Kutchin.  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1869. 
Oeas  de  Castor.— Smet.  Missions  de  I'Oregon.  109, 
1844.  Isa-ttiaj.— Ibid,  (mi^rint).  Tt^-tjuh.^ 
Ross.  MS.  notes  on  Tinne.  B.  A.  £.  Tsarottin^— 
Petitot,  MS.  Yocab..  B.  A.  E..  1865.  Tsatea.— Mo- 
rice in  Proc.  Can.  Inst,  112,  1889.  Tta-'t«nne.— 
Morice  in  Anthropos,  i,  272. 1906.  Tia-tinaeh.— 
Ross  quoted  by  Oibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Tsa-tqenne.— 
Morice,  letter.  B.  A.  E..  1890.  Tsa-ttiai.— Pet- 
itot, Diet  D6nfe-Dindii^j  xx.  1876.  Tsa-ttiaai.— 
Petitot  quoted  by  Hale  In  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.  on 
N.  W.  Tribes,  21,  1888.  Tsah-dinneh.— Balbl,  At- 
las Ethnog..  821, 1826. 

Tiawarii  {TBa-wa^-rv-i) .  The  Tewa 
name  of  a  pueblo  that  once  stood  at  or 
near  the  present  hamlet  of  La  Puebla, 
or  Pueblito,  a  few  miles  above  the  town 
of  Santa  Cruz,  in  s,  e.  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N. 
Mex.  According  to  Tewa  informants  it 
was  once  occupied  by  some  of  their  peo- 
ple who  went  to  live  with  the  Hopi  ^see 
Uano).  The  place  seems  to  be  identical 
with  the  Tcewadi  or  Tceewadi^i  of  Hano 
Tewa  tradition  as  recorded  by  Fewkes 
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and  Stephen.  It  would  seem  that  the 
inhabitants  of  San  Cri8t6bal  (q.  v. )  occu- 

Sied  Tsawarii,  or  the  site  after  its  aban- 
onment,  on  removing  from  their  own 
home.  (f.  w.  H.) 

Ohaw^— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895 
(Nambe  information).  Toeewiaifi— Stephen  In 
8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  85,  1891.  Toeew^.— Ibid. 
Toowadi.~Fewke8  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  614, 1900. 
Ttawirii.— Hodge, t)p.  cit.  (Santa  Clara  informa- 
tion). 

Tiawatenok  {Tls^d^tuatEendx,  or  Dza^- 
wadBenoji^y  'people  of  the  enlachon  comi- 
try ' ).  A  Kwakiutl  tribe  on  Kingcombe 
inlet,  Brit.  Col.  Their  gentes  (according 
to  Boas)  are  Lelewagyila,  Gyigyekemae, 
Wiwokemae,  Gyajgygyilakya,  and  Kaka- 
watilikya.  In  winter  they  occupy  the 
town  of  Kwaustums  conjointly  with  the 
Hahuamis  and  Guaoaenok;  in  summer 
they  go  to  Hata  and  Kwae.  Pop.  in  1910 
(prowibly  including  the  Guauaenok), 
2z6,  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
Anglican  church. 

Dia'wad]s&ioz«.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat* 
Hist.,  V,  pt.  I,  7,  1902.  Boi-il-enu.— Kane,  Wand, 
in  N.  A.,  app. ,  1859.  Boi  it  inu.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  y,  488, 1855.  Toah-waw-lay-neuoh.— Sproat 
in  Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  145, 1879.  Toa-waw-ti-^-neuh.— 
Can.Ind.  Atr.  1896, 435, 1897.  TMh-wau-tay-neaoh.— 
Ibid.,148, 1879.  Tsah-waw-ti-neuoh.— Ibid.,  1884, 189, 
1885.  Taah-waw-ty-nenohs.— Ibid..  1880,  119,  1881. 
TiSllUkt'enoq.^Bpas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5, 
130,  1887.  Ttawadainoh.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  118b,  1884.  Tsawahtee.— Brit. 
Col.  map,  1872.  Ttawalinough. — Ibid.  Ttawan- 
tiano.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2.  76,  1908.  Tta-wan- 
ti^]ieu]i.--Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1895,  862. 1896.  Tsawan- 
tieneak.~Ibid.,  1904.  pt.  li,  71,  1905.  Ttawatai- 
neuk.~Ibid..  pt.  2,  86, 1910.  Tift'watienoa— Boas 
In  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  65, 1890.  Ti»l'wa- 
tlenAx.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1895.  381.  1897. 
TsawaVenoq.—Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Oeog.  Soc.,  228, 
1887.  Tsawatli.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  op.  cit. 
(name  given  by  white  people).  Tta-waw-ti-e- 
Bmik.-<^.  Ind.  Aff..  364. 1897.  Tal'-wutHd-nok.— 
Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  65, 1887. 
Tsa-wutti-S-nuk.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  op.  cit., 

119B. 

Tiawokot  (Tm  wc/'Okot  amim).  The 
Lakmiut  name  of  a  Oalapoova  band  for- 
merly residing  n.  of  Eugene  City,  Greg. — 
Gatschet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Tiawont  A  body  of  Sanetch  near  the 
8.  E.  end  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col.;  pop. 
103  in  1902,  94  in  1910. 
Tsanout.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2,  164,  1901.  Tsar- 
out— Ibid.,  1883,  190,  1884.  Tsawout— Ibid.,  417, 
1898. 

TgaTiskithni  ('sage-brush  hUl').  A 
Navaho  clan. 

Tea 'yiakiffni.— Matthews  in  Jonr.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
ni,  103,  1890.  Tta'yiiki'diii.— Matthews,  Navaho 
Legends,  30, 1897. 

Tsohantoga  ( ' people  of  the  woods',  from 
chan^  *tree').  A  division  of  the  Assini- 
boin,  which  Dobbe  (Hudson's  Bay,  35, 
map,  1744)  placed  a  considerable  distEmce 
N.  w.  of  L.  Winnipeg,  Canada.  Smet 
(Oregon  Miss.,  150,  1847)  said  that  they 
aid  not  number  more  than  60  lodges,  di- 
vided into  several  bands,  and  were  sel- 
dom seen  on  the  plains,  but  '*  travel  over 
the  mountains  and  through  the  woods, 
over  the  different  forks  and  branches  of 


the  sources  of  the  Sascatshawin  and 
Athabaska."  Jefferys  in  1741  placed 
them  N.  w.  of  L.  Winnipeg,  and  in  1776 
in  lat.  55°.  Their  usual  habitat  at  that 
time  was  not  far  from  Saskatchewan  r. 
They  are  probably  the  same  as  the 
Strongwood  Assiniboin,  who  in  1808 
were  on  Battle  r.  and  between  it  and 
the  8.  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  ac- 
cording to  Henry  (Coues,  Henry-Thomp- 
son Jour.,  II,  522, 1897).  They  ranged  as 
far  8.  as  Little  Missouri  r.,  if  identical 
with  the  Oseegah  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
(Discov.,  43,  1806)  and  the  Waziah  that 
Hayden  found  in  United  States  territory, 
though  they  traded  at  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Co.' 8  posts  on  Assiniboin  r.  Denig  said 
that  the  Waziah  whom  he  met  in  Dakota, 
60  lodges  under  chief  Le  Robe  de  Vent, 
came  from  the  n.  in  1839.  According  to 
Hayden  they  numbered  120  to  200  per- 
sons in  1862.  Lewis  (Statist  View,  1817) 
said  there  were  between  Little  Missouri 
and  Assiniboin  rs.  100  lodges,  250  war- 
riors, and  a  total  population  of  880. 
Under  the  official  designation  "Stonies" 
they  now  occupy  a  reserve  of  69, 720  acres, 
divided  by  Bow  r.,  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Rocky  mts.,  about  40  m.  w.  of  Caloary, 
Alberta.  They  are  described  as  of  pleas- 
ant visage,  active  and  fleet  of  foot,  and 
the  most  energetic  of  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Canadian  N.  W.  They  fcain  a  livelihood 
by  stockraising,  by  sellmg  timber,  furs, 
and  bead  work,  and  by  laboring  for  ranch- 
men. A  mission  was  established  among 
them  in  1873,  and  in  1904  the  McDougall 
boarding  school  at  Morley  accommodated 
48  children.  Pop.  667  in  1910.  Cf. 
Chahiny  or  Gens  des  Montagues,  of  Maxi- 
milian. 

AssiniboeU  of  the  Horth.— Jeffenrs,  Am.  Atlas, 
map.  8, 1776.  Auiniboins  det  Fordto.— Smet,  Miss. 
de  rOregon,  100. 1848.  Asdniboins  of  the  forest— 
Smet,  Oregon,  Miss..  150, 1847.  Assiniboias  of  the 
Horth.— Jeflenrs,  French  Dom.,  pt.  1,  map,  1741. 
Asdniboins  of  the  Booky  Monntaiiis.— Keane  in 
Stanford,  Compend.,  686, 1878.  Assiniboins  of  the 
Woods,— Dobbs,  Hudson's  Bay,  85, 1744.  Oeas  de 
Feoillees.- Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  184, 1817. 
Oeas  de  FeaiUes.— Ibid..  I,  146,  1814.  Oens  des 
Bois.— Maximilian,  Tray..  1»1,  1843.  Oeas  de 
Tee.— Lewis,  Statistical  View  (1806),  quoted  by 
Cones,  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  193, 1893  (said 
to  be  a  misprint  for  Gens  des  Feuilles).  Oensdn 
Herd.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
887,  1862.  Motintaia  Asainaboins.  —  Brown  in 
Beach,  Ind.  Miscel. ,  76, 1877.  Koantain  Stoneys.— 
Maclean,  Can.  Savage  Folk,  21 ,  1896.  O-see'-gih.— 
Lewis  quoted  by  Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped., 
I.  198,  note,  1898.  Osegah.— Schermerhom  (1812) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s.,  ii,  42. 1814.  Os- 
•eegahs.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Compend.,  470, 1878. 
Btomies.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.s.  (official  name). 
Strong  Wood  Asstalboines.- Henry  in  Coues. 
Henry-Thompson  Jour.,  ii,  523. 1897.  Strongwooa 
Astimiiboines.- Hind,  Red  River  Exped.,  ii,  152, 
1860.  To-knm'-m.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  887,  1862.  Tschnngascetoner.- Balbl, 
Atlas,  Ethnog.,  65, 1826.  Wah-se-ah  we-ehas-ta.— 
Denig  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ,  228. 1897.  W»B-ri-ah.— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  887, 1862. 
Wasiya  witoacta.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
228,  1897.  Wasiya  wioasta.— Ibid.  Wood  Asaini- 
boines.— Maclean,  Can.  Savage  Folk,  21,  1896. 
Wood  Stoneys.— Ibid. 
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Ttehiohgi  (refers  to  a  color).  A  Knai- 
akhotana  clan  on  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. — 
Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  407, 1851. 

Ttohigin.  Given  by  Humboldt  (New 
Spain,  II,  344, 1822)  as  a  Yuit  Eskimo  vil- 
lage between  St  Lawrence  bay  and  East 
cape,  Siberia.  It  is  in  reality  a  Chukchi 
settlement 

Tieholban.  A  tribe  mentioned  by 
Langsdorff  (Voy.,  ii,  163, 1814)  as  residing 
inland  from  the  coast  of  California  and  as 
being  at  enmity  with  the  coast  tribes.  Cf. 
Choiovone. 

T*e.    The  Spruce  (?)  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 
TM-td6a.— Hodee  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  862,  1806 
(fof^:3«  people^). 

Tse  ( Tse) .    The  Eagle  clans  of  the  Tewa 

fueblos  of  Santa  Clara,  Tesuque,  San 
Idefonso,  and  Nambe,  N.  Mex.  That  of 
Tesuque  is  extinct.  See  Seping. 
T«»-td6a.— Hodge  In  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  8S0,  1896 
(((k)a=' people^).  Tndo*.— Bandelier,  Deligrht 
Makera,  181,  1890.  Tke-«jiiA.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  ni,  812, 1890. 

Tteohah  ( 'down  against  the  rocks' ).  A 
Hwotsotenne  village  on  Bulkley  r.,  Brit. 
Col. 

Ta^toah.— Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.Gan.,  x,109. 
1893. 

T^dtnka  ('buffalo  bull').  The  6th 
Tsishu  gens  of  the  Os^^e. 

Tm  )v^a.— Dorsey  in  l&ih  J^p.  B.  A  E.,  284, 1897. 

TiedtukaindtM  {TuTU^ofaiime^,  'buffalo- 
bull  face ' ).  The  2d  gens  on  the  left,  or 
Tsishu,  siae  of  the  Oaage  tribal  circle. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  233, 1897. 

Tiehohio  (nek-chic).  The  Chehalis 
name  of  an  ancient  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Gray's  harbor,  Wash.— Gibbs,  MS.  no. 
248,  B.  A.  E. 

Tsehlakaiia  ('white  standing  rock'). 
Mentioned  in  the  genesis  myth  of  the 
Navaho  as  a  place  occupied  for  13  years  by 
the  progenitors  of  theTsezhinkini  (Dark 
Clifi  House)  clan  of  that  tribe. 
TMOakaii^— MatthewB  in  Joor.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  90, 1890. 

Tiehiimp.  A  band  of  Sanetch  on  the 
8.  E.  end  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit.   Col.; 

a.  21  in  1910. 
am.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt  2, 69. 1904.    Tiekom.— 
Ibid.,  190,  1883.    Tie-kuiL— Ibid.,  1892,  813,  1898. 
Td-kiom.— Ibid.,  808, 1879. 

Tiekankan.  A  former  Maidu  village  a 
few  miles  s.  e.  of  Nevada  City,  Nevada  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
XVII,  map,  1905. 

Tsekekneai  ('little  people  on  the 
rocks').  A*  tribe  of  the  Sekani  whose 
range  lies  between  McLeod  lake  and  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  mts.,  Brit  Col. 
TM'-lcfii-iia.— Morice.  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  1890.  Ti^ 
kAi-]i«-as.~Moriee  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst,  1898, 28, 
1896.  »        .  -«. 

Tieklten  (  Ts^xUe^n) .  A  diy^on  of  the 
Squawmish  on  Howe  sd.,  w.  coast  of  Brit. 
Col.  (P.B.) 

Tielkaikwo  ('axe-edee  river').  A 
Hwotsotenne  village  on  Bulkley  r.,  Brit 
Col. 


TMr-lcaa-Kwoh.— Morlce,  Notes  on  W.  Dto^  27. 

TMlone  (*  people  of  the  end  of  the 
rocks').  A  Sekani  division  trading  at 
Bear  lake  outpost  on  Finlay  r.,  lat.  57°, 
Brit  Col.  They  inhabit  a  plain  that  in- 
tersects the  Ro^y  mts.,  believed  by  the 
tribes  in  the  s.  to  be  at  the  end  of  the 
range. 

Is6'-Ioh-ae.-.Morlce,  letter.  B.  A  E..  1890.  Tse- 
loa^.— Morlce  in  Proc.  Can.  Ittst.  1889,  112,  1890 
('people  of  the  end  of  the  rocks'). 

Tienaeommaooh.  A  group  of  bands  or 
villages  of  the  Powhatan  confederacy, 
comprising  all  those  on  James  r.,  Va. — 
Strachey  (1612),  Va.,  29, 1849. 

TMnahapihlni  ('overhanging  rocks'). 
A  Navaho  clan. 

Tse*nahapI'(iii.~Matthew8,  Navaho  Legendi,  30, 
1897.  Tse iiahapflni.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  ui,  104, 1890. 

Tienkam  ( T^x^ntfam).  A  subdivision 
of  the  Taentsenkaio,  a  gens  of  the  Walaa 
Kwakiutl.— Boas  in  Bep.  Nat  Mus.  1895, 
332  1897. 

TsentMnkaio  ( IV Minis' Bnx'qaid,  *  the 
Ts'B^nx'aaids').  A  gens  of  the  Walas 
KwakiutI,  subdivided  into  the  Ttenkam 
and  the  Haimaaksto. 

Ts'K'ntsBBHk'aid.— Boai«  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  54,  1890.  Ts's'nts'BBx-qaiS.— Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat  Mus.  1895.  882,  1897.  Ts^vq'alo.— Boas  hi 
Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt  5, 181,1^. 

Tieoknimik  ( IVyokuimtX),    A  dan  of 
the  Somehulitk,  a  KwakiutI  tribe. 
Ti'e'okniiiitZ.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  828, 
1897.    Ts'e'nttx.— Ibid. 

Tteoomkat.    The   principal   village  of 
the  Klaskino,  on  Kiaskino  inlet,  n.  w. 
coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit  Col. 
TS»-«om'-kas.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can. 
1887,  sec.  II,  65, 1888. 

Tieottine  ( '  people  of  the  bark  canoes ' ) . 
A  clan  or  division  of  the  Thlingchadinne 
living  along  the  s.  shore  of  Great  B^ir 
lake,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada.  The  dpg 
is  their  totem. 

Ttsi^ttiai.— Petitot.  Diet.  D«n^Dindji4,  xx,  1876. 
Tta^pottiai.— Petitot,  Autour  du  Lac  des  Bsclayes, 
868.1891. 

Tiera.  The  name  of  a  village  as  ^ven  to 
Joutel  in  1687  bj  an  Ebahamo  Indian  and 
described  as  being  n.  or  n.  w.  of  Maligne 
(Colorado)  r.,  Texas.  The  region  desig- 
nated was  at  that  time  occupi^  by  Ton- 
kawan  tribes.  The  village  can  not  be 
definitely  classified.  SeeGatschet,  Karan- 
kawa  Inds.,  46,  1891.  (a.  c.  p.) 

Thesera  Bosrttes.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  271,  1728. 
Tk«ra.-Joutel  (1687)  in  Frencb,  Efist  CoU.  La.,  i, 
188, 1846.  Ts«n^odkei«to.~Joutel  (1687)  in  Manry, 
D6c.,  in,289, 1878  (=Tseraand  Bocberete).  Tese- 
x«bo«r«tM.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Frencb,  Hist.  CoU. 
La.,  1, 152, 1846. 

Tiethaatk  {TVecd^cUh,  ^Seshart  prop- 
er'). A  sept  of  the  Seshart,  a  Nootka 
tribe.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  32,  1890. 

Tieskadin  ('fallen  cotton  wood').  An 
Apache  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881  (Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  111,  1890);  cor- 
responding to  the  Navaho  Tsinsakathni. 
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]Mak<d«B.-Oat8chet.  Apache  MS.,  B.  A.  B.,  1888 
(trans,  'group  of  cottoDwood  trees'). 

Tsetaame  ( Tse-taf-CL-rnt),  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Chastacosta  on  the  n.  side  of 
Roffue  r. ,  e.  of  its  junction  with  Apolegate 
r.,  Greg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
m,  234, 1890. 

Tsetantkexme  ('people  aeainst  the 
rocks ' ) .  A  division  of  the  Sekani,  resid- 
ing about  the  b.  base  of  the  Rocky  mts., 
N.  of  Peace  r.,  chiefly  around  Ft  St  John, 
Brit.  Ck)l. 

Oheta-nt-tiaii^— Richardson,  Arct.  Bzped.,  1. 180, 
1851.  'Btoheta-ta-ut-tanne.— Ibid.  Tss-ta-hwo- 
tqenne.— Morice,  letter,  B.  A.  E..  1890.  Tsl'-tar 
at'qeime.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst  1898, 29, 1896. 

Ttoethethkiihni  ( '  rocky  pass ' ) .  A  Kav- 
aho  clan. 

Tse*^eok£jni.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
m,  10471890.  Tse'dfekl'ziii.— Matthews,  Navaho 
Legends,  81, 1897. 

Tiethkhani  ('among  the  rocks').  A 
Navaho  clan. 

Tse^M^ai.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
104,  1890.  Tse'CAini.— Matthews,  Navaho  Leg- 
ends, 30, 1897. 

TMtlntTiime(Ty«-ffn''nln'n«).  Thehigh- 
est  of  4  former  villa^  of  the  Tututni  on 
a  stream  emptying  into  Bogue  r.  near  its 
mouth,  in  Oregon. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  236, 1890. 

Ttoetlani  ( 'Re'Udnif '  bend  in  a  canyon ' ) . 
A  Navaho  clan.—Matthews,  Navaho  Leg- 
ends, 29,  1897. 

TtoetBaa  (TBe^tsaa),  A  gens  of  the 
Koskimo,  a  Kwa^utl  tribe. — Boas  in 
Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897. 

Tiettabnt  (a  Twana  name  said  to  sig- 
nify 'ancient  capitar).  A  place  near 
Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  where  nearly  all 
the  Puget  Sound  Indians  were  said  to 
have  occasionally  met.  (a.  s.  o.) 

TMttant  ( Tyxt^d^uij  'people  of  the  inte- 
rior*: Niska  name).  An  Athapascan 
band  long  settled  among  the  Niska  on 
Portland  canal,  Alaska,  reduced  in  1895 
to  12  individuals.  They  are  a  branch  of 
the  western  Nahane,  speaking  a  dialect 
similar  to  the  Tahitan.  This  territory  ex- 
tended from  Chunah  r.  to  Observatory 
inlet  and  northward  to  the  watershed  of 
Iskoot  r.  About  1830  they  numbered  600, 
but  were  practically  exterminated  by  con- 
tinued attacks  of  their  kinsmen,  the  Lak- 
weip,  and  of  the  Tlingit.  They  once 
lived  on  Behm  channel,  and  were  friendly 
with  the  Sanya  until  these  determined  to 
kill  them  and  enslave  their  women  and 
children,  whereupon  they  migrated  to 
Portland  channel  and,  when  reduced  in 
numbers,  fell  imder  the  control  of  the 
Niska.  See  Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  34,  1895,  and  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  ix,  no.  4, 1896;  x,  no.  1,  1897. 

Tiettetloalakemae  ( Tsetse tx)d^laqEmaef 
*  the  famous  ones' ).  A  gens  of  tho  Nim- 
kish,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
U.  S.  Nat  Mus.  1895,  331,  1897. 

Tietthim  {Ts^e-t'^m),    A  Kuitsh village 


on  lower  XJmpqua  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  231,  1890. 

TfcetntkhUlenituii  ( Tse-tHt^'qla-le-nV'tUn), 
A  former  village  of  the  Chastacosta  on  the 
N.  side  of  R^ue  r.,  Or^. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  234,  1890. 

Tietnttnime  (TVetHi^  fdnnH,  'people 
where  the  roaa  is  on  the  beach').  A 
former  village  of  the  Tututni  on  the  coast 
of  Oregon,  s.  of  Rogue  r. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  ni,  236, 1890. 

Tiewenalding.  A  former  Hupa  village 
on  the  B.  side  of  Trinity  r.,  near  the  mid- 
dle of  Hupa  valley,  n.  Cal.  Its  inhab- 
itants were  driven  mm  their  homes  in 
1864  by  the  warriors  of  Takimildin^  vil- 
lage, who  obtained  the  aid  of  the  mihtary 
then  stationed  at  Ft  Gaston,  (p.  b.  o.  ) 
OtnudtoB.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871.  682,  1872.  OU*- 
»©t»l.— Glbbs.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1862  (Yuiok  name). 


Bmnalton.— Ind.  Afl.,  Kep.  24«,  1877.  T« 
dUL— Ooddaid,  life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,  12, 
1908.  Wft-la^oth.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.. 
Doc  4,  82d  Conff.,  spec,  sess.,  194,  185S.  Wi-la- 
posolL—Meyer,  Kach  dem  Sacramento,  282, 1855. 

TiewhitieiL  A  Clallam  village  formerly 
on  Port  Angeles  Spit,  2  or  3  m.  w.  of 
Yinnis,  Wash.  In  1887  Eells  stated  that 
about  35  Indians  lived  here. 
Ts^-hwit-asB.— Eells,  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  May  21, 1886. 
Ts»-whit-sm.— Gibbe  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  429, 1855. 

TMTiiiathoni  ('horizontal  water  under 
clifb').    A  Navaho  clan,  now  extinct. 
T86*7aaa«b*]ii.— Matthews  in  Jonr.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
m,  104. 1890.    Tse*7aiia<6*ni.— Matthews,  Navaho 
Legends,  80. 1897. 

Tteyikehe  ('rocks  standing   near  one 
another ' ) .    A  Navaho  clan. 
T86*jikUM.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore. 
in,   104,    1890.    TBe*Ti)Ahe#ne.— Ibid.     Tse^yik^ 
hsdina*.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  30, 1897. 

Ttoeihinkini  ( '  house  of  the  black  cliffs' ). 
A.  N'avaho  pIati 

Tse^debikriii.— Matthews.  Navaho  Legends.  29, 
1897.  TsejiakiBL— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, m,  108, 1890. 

Tieihinthiai  ( '  trap  dyke ' ) .  A  Navaho 
clim. 

Tsejia^.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
ui,  108,  1890.  Tse^iia^i^i^e.— Ibid.  Tse'dEn- 
cOaL— Biatthews,  Navaho  Legends,  80, 1897. 

Tihirege  (Tewa:  'bird').  A  lan^ 
prehistoric  pneblo  of  the  Tewa,  built  of 
pumice  and  volcanic  tufa,  situated  on  the 
N.  edge  of  the  great  Mesa  del  Pajarito, 
about  6  m.  w.  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  7 
m.  s.  of  San  Ildefonso  pueblo,  n.  N.  Mex. 
From  this  ruin  the  Pajarito  ('Little 
Bird')  park  receives  its  name.  See 
Hewett  in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  1907. 
Pajaro  Pinto.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
iv.79.1892.  PneUooftheBird.— Bandelier,DeIight 
Makers,  878,  1890.  TohrMra.— Hewett  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  vi,  645,  1904.  TsUrege.—Hewett  in 
Bull.  82,  B.  A.  E.,  28, 1906.  Tsi-re-ge.— BandeUer 
in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  op.  cit.,  16. 

Tiiakhanf  ( m^-cHjaus^):  A  Kuitsh  vil- 
lage on  lower  Umpqua  r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii.  231,  1890. 

Tsiama.^  A  prehistoric  pueblo  of  the 
Acoma  tribe,  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  inhabited  during  their  migra- 
tion from  the  mystic  Shipapu  in  the  in- 
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definite  n.  The  ruins  are  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Cafiada  de  la  Cruz,  at  or  near 
the  present  T<aguna  village  of  Tsiama, 
N.  Mex.  (f.  w.  H.) 

Tiiama  (Keresan:  'IW-oma,  'place  of 
the  Sia  people').  Formerly  a  summer 
village  of  the  Laguna  tribe  of  New  Mex- 
ico, now  a  permanently  inhabited  pueblo 
of  that  people,  situated  10  m.  w.  of  La- 
guna pueblo.  So  called  because,  it  is 
said,  some  Sia  people  once  lived  there. 
See  Keresan  Family ,  Laguna,  (v.  w.  h.  ) 
Seam*.— Segura  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  179, 1890.  Tua- 
ma.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1895.  Zi-am- 
ma.— Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  IV, 
846, 1891. 

Tsiekhaweyathl  (Tsir^-qdwe-ya^^t  *<iry 
land  where  there  are  small  stones').  A 
Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  230, 
1890. 

Tiihllnainde  ('monntain-standing- 
across  people').  A  division  of  the  Mes- 
calero  Apache  who  claim  as  their  former 
home  the  r^on  of  the  San  Andr^  mts., 
N.  Mex.,  hence  their  name.  (j.  m.) 
OhilpainM.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  69, 1864  (prob. 
ably  identical).  Ttia-ini-iiide.— Mooney,  field 
noten,  B.  A.  E.,  1897. 

Tiilaoomap.  A  former  village,  prob- 
ably Salinan,  connected  with  San  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

TiiUliilLi(  T^Oo/tl^M,  'sweet-gum  place'). 
A  former  Cherokee  settlement  on  a  small 
branch  of  Brasstown  cr.  of  Hiwassee  r., 
just  within  the  line  of  Towns  co.,  Ga. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  637, 1900. 

Tsilkotin  (*  people  of  young-man's 
river') .  An  Athapascan  tribe  of  British 
Columbia,  occupying  a  territory  lying 
chiefly  in  the  valley  of  Chilcotm  r.  at 
about  lat  52^.  Their  nearest  relatives 
are  the  TakuUi,  or  Carriers,  whose  terri- 
tory is  adjacent  on  the  n.,  and  who  are 
the  only  Athapascan  people  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact  Toward  the  w.  a 
pass  leads  through  the  Coast  range  to 
Bellacoola,  and  intercourse  with  the 
tribe  of  that  name,  which  was  formerly 
frequent  (see  NakanUun)^  is  still  kept  up 
to  some  extent  In  early  days  there 
was  also  some  communication  with  the 
Kwakiutl  of  Knights  inlet  on  the  s.  w. 
On  the  B.  the  l^ilkotin  are  separated 
from  the  Shuswap  by  Fraser  r.,  and  do 
not  hold  very  intimate  relations  with 
that  people.  In  earlier  times  the  two 
tribeg  were  constantly  at  war,  the  Tsilko- 
tin invading  their  country  and  penetrat- 
ing as  to  as  Similkameen  valley,  whose 
inhabitants  are  descended  from  the  in- 
vaders, who  compelled  the  Salish  to 
make  peace  and  permit  intermarriage. 
Even  to-day  there  is  a  decided  undercur- 
rent of  suspicion  between  the  Tsilkotin 
and  the  Shuswap.  Toward  the  s.  their 
nearest  neighbors  are  the  Lillooet  but 
oontact  between  the  two  tribes  is  slight 


In  former  times,  and  down  to  within 
about  40  years,  the  center  of  territory  and 
population  of  the  Tsilkotin  was  Anahem 
lake;  and  from  here  they  covered  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  country,  the  principal 
points  of  ^thering  bei^  Tatlah,  Puntze, 
and  Chiziiikut  lakes.  Tney  ranged  as  far 
s.  as  Chilco  lake,  and  at  the  time  of  sal- 
mon fishing  were  accustomed  to  move  in 
lai]ge  numTOrs  down  to  ChilcoUn  r.,  to  a 
point  near  the  present  Anahem  res.,  al- 
ways returning  to  their  homes  as  soon  as 
the  season  was  past  More  recently  they 
have  been  brought  to  the  eastward,  and 
to-day  the  chief  centers  of  the  tribe  are 
three  reservations  in  the  valley  of 
the  Chilcotin — Anahem,  Stone,  Kisky 
Creek — and  the  Carrier  res.  at  Alexan- 
dria, on  Fraser  r.,  where  a  few  Tsilkotin 
families  reside  ( ^ceSteUa) .  Besides  these 
there  are  a  number  of  families  leading  a 
seminomadic  life  in  the  old  tribal  terri- 
tory, in  the  woods  and  mountains  to  the 
westward.  These  latter  Indians,  consid- 
erably less  influenced  by  civilization 
than  their  reservation  relatives,  are 
known  by  the  whites  as  "Stone  Chilco- 
tin," or  "Stonies."  Although  subjected 
to  intercourse  with  the  whites  for  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  the  Tsilkotin 
nave  assimilated  the  customs  and  ideas 
of  their  civilized  neighbors  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  own  have  laigely  disap 
peared^  except  among  the  families  still 
living  m  the  mountains.  The  sedentary 
Tsilkotin,  who  have  abandoned  semisub- 
terranean  huts  and  live  Uke  their  white 
neighbors  in  log  houses  covered  with 
mud,  now  cultivate  cereals,  peas,  and  po- 
tatoes, and  are  repnorted  to  be  moral, 
temperate,  and  religious.  -  These  Morice 
divides  into  the  Tleskotin,  Tlathenkotin, 
and  Toosey.  Their  population  was  esti- 
mated at  460  in  1906.  For  their  mythol- 
(M^,  see  Farrand  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist,  Anthr.  iii,  no.  1, 1900.  (l.  f.  ) 
Ohilootin.— Cox,  Ck)lumbia  R..  ii.  368, 18^.  OhOaa- 
tin.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Parmer.  July  19, 1802.  Chilk- 
votiiL— Morice  in  Proc  Can  Inst.  1889, 110, 1890. 
OhilieoateBi.— Macfle.  Vancouver  Id.,  428.  1865. 
Ghiliootena.— Whymper,  Alaska,  48, 1869.  Ohilioo- 
tln.— Fleming  in  Can.  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  121, 1877. 
Ohiikho'tonne.— Morice  In  Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  Can., 
z,  map,  1892.  Ohi-r-xohtaa.— Morice,  letter,  B.  A. 
E.,  1890  (Takulli  name).  Ohilko-tin.~Latham  in 
Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  66. 1856.  Ohiilooateaa.— 
Wilkes.  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped..  iv,  450, 1845.  OUlto- 
kin.— McDonald.  Brit.  Col. ,  126, 1862.  Tohilkotea.— 
Smet,  Or^on  Miss..  100.  1847.  Tshilkotin.~Tol- 
mie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  122b,  1884. 
Taip(oh*tin.— Monce  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.  1898, 
IV.  22, 1895.  Tailk6ti]i.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. , 
202,1846.  Tsilkotinneh.— DallinProo.A.A.A.8., 
XXXIV,  1886. 

Tsillane  {TsUl-ane).  An  unidentified 
Okinagan  tnhe. — Roes,  Advent,  290, 1847. 

Tsiltaden  ('mountain side ' ) .  A  clan  or 
band  of  the  Chiricahua  Apache,  associated 
with  and  hence  taken  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Pinalefios;  correlated  with  the  Tziltadin 
clan  of  the  Pinal  Coyoteroe,  the  Tzise- 
ketadllan  of  the  White  Mountain  Apache, 
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and  the  Tsayiskithni  of  the  Navaho. 
They  are  now  under  San  Carlos  agency, 
Ariz. 

OhilMna.— Ind.  Aff .  Rep. ,  82, 1871.  OhilUa.—Bou- 
dinot.  Star  in  the  West.  126. 1816.  OUlion.— Ind. 
Ail.  Rep.,  246.  1877.  GhiUons.— Oatflchet,  ZwOlf 
Sprachen,  65, 1876.  Ohilon.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902, 
Gd4,1908.  OU-tar-den.— White,  Hist.  Apaches,  MS., 
B.  A.  £..1875.  Hahel-topa-ipa.— Ibid.  (Yayapai 
name).  EutaahL  — Qatschet.  Comanche  MS. 
yocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Comanche  name).  8ilt<d«n.— 
Gatschet.  Yuma-Spr.,  i,  371.  1888  (trans,  'dwell 
without  on  the  mountains  h.  TiuhtlUfo.— Oat- 
8chet,MS.,B.A.E.,1883.  TiiltiEdeii.— Ibid,  (trans. 
*  live  on  the  mountain ' ) .  Tsiltarden.— Oatsch  et, 
Zw61f  Sprachen,  65,  1876  (incltides  Coyoteros). 
Zill-tar'-dans.— White.  Apache  Names  of  Ind. 
Tribes,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (trans,  'live  outside  in 
the  mountains').  ZiU-tar-dins.  —  White,  Hist. 
Apaches,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1875  (=Coyotero8). 

TBimihian  ( *  people  of  Skeena  r.' ).  The 
most  important  of  the  three  main  divi- 
sions of  the  Chimmesyan  lingoistic  fam- 
ily, and  that  which  ^ves  it  its  name.  In 
the  strictest  sense  it  designates  the  fol- 
lowing closely  related  tril^  or  divisions 
living  between  Nass  and  Skeena  rs., 
N.  Bnt  Col. :  Kilutsai,  Kinagingeeg,  Kin- 
uhtoiah,  Kishpachlaots,  Kitlani,  Kitsal- 
thlal,  Kitunto,  Kitwilgioks,  Kitwilkshe- 
ba,  and  Kitzeesh.  To  these  are  sometimes 
added  the  Kitzilas  and  Kitzimgaylnm, 
who  live  farther  up  Skeena  r..  near  the 
canyon,  but  speak  tne  same  dialect.  The 
appellation  has  also  been  extended  to 
cover  all  other  tribes  speaking  this 
dialect,  viz,  the  Kitkahta,  Kitkat&,  and 
Kittizoo,  who  live  on  the  islands  south- 
ward. The  divisional  names  given  are 
also  names  of  the  ancient  towns.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  following  modem 
towns:  New  Kitzilas,  Metlakatla  (New 
and  Old),  Port  Essington,  and  Port  Simp- 
son. Pop.  in  1908  ( including  465  enumer- 
» ated  in  Duncan's  colony,  Alaska,  in  1900), 
1,840. 

The  name  for  this  division  has  been  so 
often  extended  to  include  other  branches 
of  it  that  some  of  the  synonyms  may  have 
a  similar  extension.  ( j.  r.  s. ) 

OhimpMUA.— Halleck  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869, 563, 1870. 
Chimseyana.— Kinesley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  136, 
1883.  Ohymshean  ITauon.— W.  A.  Howard,  Notes 
on  Northern  Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1860.  Elqi'- 
mlE.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  9, 1889 

SBellacoolaname).  fort  Simpaon  Indiana.— Scott 
1859')  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  65,  36th  (Jonff.,  Ist  sess., 
15,  1860  (portion  in  that  town).  lumpshean.^ 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  7,  8,  1872  (misprint).  Kilat— 
Swanton,  field  notes,  1900-01  (Masset  Haida 
name).  jQlcat.— Ibid.  (Skidegate  Haida  name). 
Kil-kat.— Qibbs  in  Cent.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  136J877 
(Haida  name).  KwS'tEla.— Boas,  op.  cit.  (Heil- 
tsuk  name).  Hilbaukt-ohim-si-ans.— Crosbie  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  77,  36th  C!ong.,  Ist  sess.,  7, 1860 
(Tsimshian  on  Milbank  sd.).  Kithmomta.— Tol- 
mie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Ctol.,  115b,  1884. 


Bhimshyans.— Pinart,  Notes  sur  les  ^oloches,  2, 

■  "    -  d  bv  - 

Hist.  Wash.,  135,  1890.  '  Bimpaian.— Mahoney  in 


1878. 


imtns. 
Shine 


—Phelps  quoted  by  Bancroft, 


Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  576,  1870.  Bimpsians.— Ma- 
honey  (1869)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  68,  4l8tCong.,  2d 
sess.,  21, 1870.  Bimseana.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  25. 1862.  Bkeena  Indians.— Ck>llectiye  name 
of  many  authors  for  the  Tsimshian;  also  extended 
to  the  Kitksan.  Tt*9miia'n.— Boas  in  Zeitschr. 
fOr  Ethnol.,  281,  1888.  Tiimohian.— Ibid,  rtim- 
phaeana.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  122,  1880.    Tsimpaean.— 


Wright,  Among  the  Alaskans,  1882.  T*simp- 
shaan.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  125. 1879.  rtimpaheean.— 
Ibid.,  128,  1879.  Tsimptiana.— Ibid.,  193,  1906. 
Trimswtn—Swan  in  Morris  Treas.  Rep.,  144, 1879, 
Tsimaeyans.— Gibbs  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  268. 
1877.  Trimahaeana.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  287,  1862, 
Tsimshian.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
8, 1889.  T*sim-si-aa'.-«ibbs in Ck>nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
1, 143, 1877.  Ts'otsQB'n.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can..  9,1889  (Tlingitname).  Tnhakwilh.— 
Tolmie  and  Dawson,  op.  cit,  122b,  1884  (Bella- 
coolaname).  Zimshian-indiaaer.— von  Schulen- 
berg,  Spracne  der  Zimshlan  Ind.,  1894. 

Ttina.  The  Turkey  clans  of  the  Keresan 
pueblos  of  Laguna,  Acoma,  Santa  Ana, 
Sia,  San  Felipe,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex. 
Members  of  the  Tsina  clan  of  Laguna 
claim  that  their  ancestors  came  originally 
from  Acoma.  The  Turkey  clan  of  Co- 
chiti  is  extinct  (f.  w.  h.) 

Ttf-h^o.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  852,  1896 
(Sia  form;  Mno»"' people'}.  Tsua-bano.— Ibid. 
(San  Felipe  form).  Tn'na-h£no«>'.— Ibid.  (Laguna 
form).  Tsina-hAnoq«>>.  — Ibid.  (Acoma  form). 
Tstoha-hano.— Ibid.  (Santa  Ana  form).  Tu'n- 
li£ao.— Ibid.  (Ck)chti  form;  should  be  Mnuch). 
Tkina  hanutih.— Bandolier,  Delight  Makers,  255, 
1890  (Cochiti  form). 

Tsinaihini  (^ black  horizontal  forest'). 
A  Navaho  cl^m. 

Tsinadd'ni— Matthews,  Nayaho  Legends,  30, 1897. 
Tsinaiini.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
103, 1890.  Tsinaohini.— Bonrke,  Snake  Dance,  279, 
1884  (trans,  'wooded  mountain  gens'). 

Ttiniksistsoyikt  ( Tnn-ik-sis^-tsO'yikSt 
'early  finished  eating').  A  band  of  the 
Piegan  tribe  of  the  Sksika,  as  well  as  of 
the  Siksika  proper. 

Early  Finished  Sating.— Orinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  225, 1892.    T^i-ik-sis-tso-yika.— Ibid.,  209. 

TBiniakaihiii  ( *  lone  tree ' ) .  A  Navaho 
clan. 

Ttinaak£#ni.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
m,  103,  1890.  Tslnsak^dai.— Matthews,  Nayaho 
Legends,  80, 1897. 

Tsinfhobeilo  ( Tsin^dbetlOf '  tree  sweeping 
the  water,*  referring  probably  to  a  birch ) . 
Mentioned  in  the  Navaho  genesis  myth  as 
one  of  the  stopping  places  of  that  tribe 
on  the  Rio  San  Juan,  n.  w.  N.  Mex., 
where  the  then  existing  clans  were  joined 
by  the  Tsinazhini  clan. — Matthews  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  92,  1890. 

TBiomhau  ( 2V iomxau) .  A  Wikeno  vil- 
lage on  Rivers  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt  5,  130,  1887. 

Tsipiakwe  (Zufii:  'straight -down -hair 
people.' — Gushing).  An  unidentified 
tribe  whose  habitat,  according  to  Gush- 
ing, is  said  by  the  Zufii  to  have  been  on 
the  headwaters  of  Salt  r.-  in  e.  Arizona  or 
w.  New  Mexico,  while  the  Hopi  asserted 
to  Fewkes  that  they  lived  midway  be- 
tween Zuili  and  the  Hopi  country  of  n. 
B.  Arizona.  They  are  known  to  history 
solely  through  the  attempt  of  Fray  Mar- 
tin de  Arvide,  in  Feb.  1632,  to  visit  them 
from  Zufii  in  company  with  2  soldiers,  6 
Zufii,  and  a  mestizo.  The  missionary 
and  the  soldiers  were  murdered  by  their 
companions  five  days  out  from  Zufii. 
According  also  to  Gushing  the  Zufii  say 
that  the  tribe  was  exterminated  by  the 
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Apache  soon  after  the  attempted  visit  of 
the  friar.  (p.  w.  h.) 

OipUs.— Barda,  EnBavo,  IW,  1728.  Teipiya.— 
Fewkes  in  22a  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  28.  1904  (Hopi 
name).  Ti^iiakwe.— Cnahing  in  mn  Rep.B.  A. 
E..  828, 1896  lkufe=:  'people ' ).  Tzip-iaKuo.— Ban- 
d^er  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  381, 1892.  Zipiaa.— 
Vetancurt  (1696),  Menologia,  68,  1871.  Zippia- 
Kua.— Bandelier  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  m, 
97, 1892. 

Ttishusindtsakdhe  ('Tsishu  wearing  a 
tail  of  hair  on  the  head  * ) .  The  first  gens 
on  the  Tsishu,  or  left,  side  of  the  Osage 
tribal  circle. 

Look-wearor.>-Doney  in  Am.  Nat,  xvni,  116, 1884. 
BniiiMuiM.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  B., 
1883.  Tdoa  BXn^nia^— Doraey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A. 
B.,  288,  1897.  Tdira  WaalK.— Ibid.  (=' elder 
Tshishu,'  another  name). 

Ttiihuutsepedhuiigpa.    One  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Osage. 
Ohaa'-ihoo.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat,  xvm,  118,  1884 
(pronunciation).    Td'ou  oim  paiiftada.— Dorsey  in 
i5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  288. 18^. 

Ttiihuwaihtake  ( ^Tsishu  peacemakers '). 
The  leading  gens  on  the  left,  or  Tsishu, 
side  of  the  Osaee  tribal  circle. 
Ohea-shoo  peaoe-mMera.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat., 
xyni,  118,  1884.  Vi'wa^.— Doraey  in  16th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  238. 1897  ('giver  of  Ufe' ).  Red  eagle.— 
Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat,  xviii,  118,  1884.  Ta^'wa^ 
va'ze.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  233.  1897 
0  village  maker ' ) .    Tsi'ou  waota'xe.— Ibid. 

Tiiakwahi  (TmhuMl^hi,  *bird  place,' 
from  Ani^-TsVshvay  *  Bird  people,*  a 
Cherokee  clan).  One  of  the  5  dis- 
tricts or  "towns"  which  William  H. 
Thomas,  in  his  capacity  of  agent  for  the 
Eastern  Cherokee,  laid  off  on  the  East 
Cherokee  res.,  in  Swain  co.,  N.  C,  after 
the  removal  of  the  rest  of  the  tribe  to  In- 
dian Ter.  in  1838.  The  name  is  still  re- 
tained  ^j  m  ^ 

Bird  town.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,'l61, 609, 
1900  (common  name).  Ttiakwft'hl— Ibid.  (Chero- 
kee name). 

TbIbU.  a  village  of  the  Tatshiautin  at 
the  mouth  of  Tatlah  r.,  Brit  Col.,  con- 
nected with  Tsisthainli.— Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
213,  1902. 

iBifltetBiyi  ( Tsigtetti^yi,  *  mouse  place'). 
A  former  Cherokee  settlement  on  South 
Mouse  cr.,  a  branch  of  Hiwassee  r.,  in 
Bradley  co.,  Tenn.  The  present  town  of 
Cleveland,  on  the  same  creek,  is  known 
to  the  Cherokee  by  the  same  name. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  637,  1900. 

TBisthainli.  A  Tatshiautin  village  on 
Lac  Trembleur,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  13  in 
1902,  22  in  1910. 

TsiBtikB  (m^iki/,  *Uttle  birds').  A 
society  of  the  Ikunuhkahtsi,  or  All  Com- 
rades, in  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
It  includes  boys  from  15  to  20  years  of 
age. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
221   1892 

TgiBtuyi  ( Tmtu^ifi,  *  rabbit  place ' ) .  A 
former  Cherokee  settlement  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Hiwassee  r.,  at  the  entrance  of 
Chestua  cr.,  in  Polk  co.,  Tenn.  In  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners dealing  with  the  Indian  Trade  in 
South  Carolina  (87,   92-93,  MS.  in  the 


State  Archives  at  Colombia)  a  Yuchi 
town  called  Chestowee,  or  Chestoowa,  is 
said  to  have  been  cutoff  by  the  Cherokee 
in  1714  either  in  revenue  for  the  murder 
of  a  Cherokee  or  at  t£e  instigation  of 
some  English  traders. 
OhMitooyae.— McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  n, 
80,  1868.  Ohestoowa.— MS.,  op.  cit.,1714.  Ohas- 
towa.— Ibid.  Oheatoee.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by 
Royce  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144, 1887.  Wato'yL— 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  638. 1900. 

TBitoklinotin.  A  part  of  the  Hankutchin 
living  near  the  mouth  of  Forty-mile  cr., 
on  Yukon  r.,  Brit  Col. 
Tou-Kutohi.— RichardBon,  .Arctic  Ezped.,  i,  897, 
1861  ('people  of  the  water').  Ttha-ftiteM.— 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  67,  1866. 
Tdt-o-klin-otiB.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Qeol.  Surv.  Can. 
1888,  202B,  1889. 

Ttits.   The  Water  clans  of  the  Keresan 

fueblos  of  Lacuna,  Acoma,  Sia,  San 
elipe,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.  The  Water 
clan  of  Laguna,  which  claims  to  have 
come  originally  from  Acoma,  forms  a 
phratry  with  the  Kurtsi  (Antelope)  clan. 
The  correspondinp^  clan  of  Acoma  also 
forms  a  phratry  with  the  Antelope  clan 
of  that  village.  The  Cochiti  Water  dan 
was  almost  extinct  in  1895.  (  p.  w.  h.  ) 
B£t»-hiiio«*.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  352. 1896 
n^aguna  fonn).  Tdti-lUbio.— Ibid.  (San  Felipe 
form;  Adno=a 'people').  Tti'ta-haao.— Ibid.  (^ 
form).  Tt£ta-lianoq«>>.--Hodge.  field  notes,  B.  A.B., 
1896.  Tsfta-h^uoh.— Ibid.  (Cochiti  form).  Tzita 
hanutoh.— Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  ^,  1890 
(Cochiti  form). 

Ttitsakwioh.  A  modem  Clallam  village 
on  Dunffeness  Spit,  Wash.,  2  or  3  m.  w. 
of  the  old  town  of  Stehtlum.  This  proba- 
bly contains  the  100  people  said  by  EeUs 
to  have  lived  about  Jamestown  in  1886. 
Tsi-tw-kwito.— Bells,  letter.  B.  A.  E.,  May  21, 1886. 

Tsitii.  A  former  village  of  the  Ntshar 
autin  of  British  Columbia. — ^Morice  in 
Trans.  Can.  Inst,  iv,  25,  1895. 

Ttitsimelekala  {TinMrne'lEqalOy  'the 
Tsime^lEqalas ' ) .  A  gens  of  the  Nakoak- 
tok,  a  Kwakiutl  tnbe.— Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897. 

TBitnalaqumae  (TiritttoZao^Tnae).  The 
name  of  an  ancestor  of  a  Tlauitsis  gjens; 
also  sometimes  given  to  the  gens  itself. — 
Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt  5, 130, 
1887. 

Tiiyahi  (THyd^M,  'otter  place').  The 
name  of  several  Oierokee  settlements: 
(1)  a  former  village  on  a  branch  of  Keowee 
r.,  near  the  present  Cheohee,  Oconee  co., 
S.  C;  (2)  a  still  existing  settlement  of 
the  Eastern  Cherokee  on  Cheowa  r.. 
about  Robbinsville,  Graham  co.,  N.  C; 
(3)  a  former  settlement  in  Cades  cove, 
on  Cove  cr.,  Blount  co.,  Tenn.  (j.  m.) 
Ohtt«owhae.~Moone7  in  19tn  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  688^ 
1900.  Oheowa.— Ibid.  Ohewa.—Bartnun,  Travels, 
871,  1792.   Ohewohe.— Mooney,  op.  cit 

Tskoakkane  (Tsxoaxqafne),  A  Bella- 
coola  village  on  Bella(»ola  r.,  Brit  Col., 
above  Nukaakmats. 

TsQoaQkE'ne.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
3,  1891.  Tixoaxqt'ne.^Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mob. 
Nat.  Hist.,  n,  49, 1898. 
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Tiofkara.  A  Karok  village  of  9  houses 
in  1852;  situated  on  the  s.  bank  of 
EJamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  nearly  half  way 
between  Orleans  Bar  and  Salmon  r. 
8oof-«itrra.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  28, 1860. 
Tiof-ka'-ra.— Glbbfl.  MS.  Miac.,  B.  A.  E..  1862. 
Tiiok-a-Mof-«itrra.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar. 
28.  1860.  Witeoso.— A.  L.  Eroeber,  inf  n,  1908 
( Yurok  name  probably  of  Tsofkara) . 

Tiomootl  ( Ibomo^oL ) .  A  Bellacoola  vil- 
lage on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit  Col.,  above 
Senktl. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  n,  49,  1898. 

Tiomosafh  ( Tsymos^ath) .    A  sept  of  the 
Opitchesaht,  a  Nootka  tribe. 
SomaM.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  167, 1862.    TiomaM.— 
Ibid.,  251.    TsS'mM'ath.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  82, 1890. 

Tsonfti(2^mit).  A  Seechelt  sept  which 
formerly  lived  at  Deserted  bay,  thejunc- 
tion  of  Queens  reach  and  Princess  Koyal 
reach,  Jervis  inlet,  Brit  C!ol.  The  foun- 
der is  said  to  have  come  from  Ft  Rupert. — 
Hill-Toutin  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst ,  21, 1904. 

Tsooqnalma.    A  Nitinat  village  on  the 
B.  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  about  1  m. 
w.  of  the  outlet  of  Nitinat  lagoon;  pop.  20 
in  1902. 
Tsuqaanah.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.^  suppl.,  81, 1902. 

Ttoowahlie.  A  OhiUiwack  town  on 
Sagwalie  res.,  near  Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col.; 
pop.  49  m  1910. 

BoowaUie.— Can.  Ind.  All.,  pt.  ii,  76,  1904. 
SowhyUe.— Ibid.,  78, 1878.  8ewiae.--HiIl-Tout  in 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  4,  1902.  To-y-lee.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  817,  1880.  To-ylee.— Ibid.,  188,  1884. 
TMOwahUe.~Ibid.,  pt.  ii,  160,  1901.  Tt'uwiae.— 
Boas  in  Rep.  64th  Meeting  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  464, 1894. 

Tsotaee  (TBo-td^-eey  *  stick-cutter,'  i.  e. 
'beaver').  A  elan  of  the  Hurons  or 
Wyandot— Morgan,  Anc.Soc.,  153, 1878. 

Ttotsena  (TB'o^ts'ena,  'thunder-birds'). 
A  gens  of  the  Awaitlala,  a  Kwakiutl 
tribe.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1896,  331, 
1897. 

Ttndinimtiyi  (Tm^dindMi^tflj  'throw- 
ing-down  place').  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  lower  Nantahala  r.,  in  Ma- 
con CO.,  N.  C. — Mooney  in  19tii  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  638.  1900. 

Tfuka.  A  former  Maidu  village  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Forbestown,  Butte  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist, 
XVII,  pt  ni,  map,  1906. 

Tfulalgi  ( '  fox  people ' ) .  A  clan  of  the 
Creeks. 

Ohfi'-liL— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  161, 1877.  IMiUflgi.— 
Speck,  Creek  Inds.,  115, 1907.  Tstialgi.— Gatschet, 
Creek  Migx.  Leg.,  i,  166, 1884. 

Tsiilamsewi  (prob.  'red  river').  The 
Maidu  name  of  Chico  cr.,  Butte  Co.,  Cal., 
and,  according  to  Curtin,  applied  also  to 
the  Maidu  livmg  at  its  head.  (r.  b.  d.  ) 
Palanshan.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  450,  1882. 
Palanshawl.— Ibid.  Ttulain  Bewi.— Curtin,  MS. 
Yocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1^86. 

Tsulns  (*open'  or  'open  flat').  A  vil- 
lage of  the  Nicola  band  of  Ntlakyapamuk 
near  Nicola  r.,  about  40  m.  above  Spences 
Bridge,  Brit  Col. 

Ofilu'c— Hill-Tout  In  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4, 
;S99.    Suln's.— T?it  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 


n,  174, 1900.  Tshoo-loM'.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Rot. 
Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  44, 1891.    Train's.— Teit,  op.  eft. 

Ttimakthiamittha  ( TWn'-na-ib^^-d-wW'- 
^).  A  Kuitsh  village  on  lower  Umpqua 
r.,  Or^. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  231,  1890. 

Ttorau.  The  southernmost  Yurok  vil- 
lage of  N.  w.  California,  on  the  coast  at 
Trinidad. 

Okori.— Gibbfl  (1861)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
lu,  183,  1868.  TMhuxa.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sac- 
ramento, 286,  1866.  Tiohura-Allequas.— Ibid. 
Trarau.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1907.  Zoreisoh.— 
Loeffelholtz  (1867)  quoted  by  Brinton  in  Science, 
106,  Feb.  28, 1894. 

Tsutiiola  ( T^oo-Un-cia ) .  A  Quatsino  vil- 
lage on  the  B.  side  of  the  mouth  of  For- 
ward inlet,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. — 
Dawson  in  Can.  (xeol.  Surv.,  map,  1887. 

Ttnwaraiti.  A  Paiute  band  formerly 
in  Meadow  valley,  s.  s.  Nev.;  pop.  155 
in  1873. 

Tiaaw^rita.— GatBchet  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  yii, 
410,  1879.  TiTO-wa'-ra-it».— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1878, 60, 1874. 

iBusel  ( Tfuzsl, '  palisaded  inclosure  con- 
taining houses').  A  Ntlakyapamuk  vil- 
lage on  Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col.,  above  Lyt- 
ton.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  4,  1899. 

TthiUdtik  ( TijO-W-Wc),  A  Yaquma  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Or^. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  229, 
1890. 

TthinatUtnime  {T^^nat-W  tdnnif,  'peo- 
ple at  the  forks') .  A  band  of  the  Mishi- 
khwutmetunne  formerly  residing  on  Co- 
Quille  r.j  Greg.,  at  the  site  of  Coquille. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  232, 
1890. 

Tthowache  (Ti^o-vx/'tci),  A  Takelma 
band  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Greg.,  near  **Deep  Rock." — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  235,  1890. 

Tu.  Given  by  a  native  as  the  name  of 
the  House  clan  of  the  pueblo  at  Taos, 
N.  Mex. 

Tu-taiina.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1899 
{taiina = •  people ' ) . 

Tuakay  (^salt  springs').  An  Apache 
clan  at  Sisui  Carlos  agency  and  Ft  Apache, 
Ariz.,  in  1881  (Bourke  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in.  111,  1890);  correlated  with 
the  Thodhokongzhl  of  the  Navaho. 

Tuakdjnak.  An  Gkomiut  Eskimo  sum- 
mer settlement  of  the  Saumingmiut  sub- 
tribe  on  Cumberland  penin.,  BaflSnland. 
Tonaqcyuaq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Tnanoas.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  e.  Mex- 
ico or  8.  Texas.,  probably  Coahuiltecan, 
who  were  gathered  into  San  Bernardo  mis- 
sion after  1732.— Grozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
303,  1864. 

Tuapait  An  Eskimo  village  in  s.  w. 
Greenland,  lat  60°  T''.— Meddelelser  om 
Grdnland,  xvi,  map,  1896. 

Tuarpukdjumk.  A  winter  village  of  the 
Nugumiut  Eskimo  in  Countess  of  War- 
wick sd.,  Baffin  land. 

Tuarpuk^juaq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  422. 
1888.    Twenokjiia.— Hall,  Aret.  Researches,  268, 
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TnbM.  A  former  Spanish  presidio  and 
mission,  established  in  1752  among  the 
PapagO)  on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  Santa  Cruz, 
8.  of  Tacson,  Ariz.  The  population  in 
1754-67  was  411,  including  tne  garrison 
of  50;  by  1762  the  natives  had  moved  to 
Tumacacori,  and  in  1776  the  presidio  was 
moved  to  Tucson;  after  this  transfer,  but 
prior  to  1784,  a  company  of  Pima  allies 
was  stationed  at  Tubac,  and  in  1824  a 
garrison  was  again  established  there.  In 
1842-43  it  was  occupied  by  friendly 
Apache.  It  was  asain  a  garrison  in  1851, 
consisting  of  a  collection  of  dilapidated 
buildings  and  huts,  about  half  of  which 
were  tenantless,  and  also  a  church  partly 
in  ruins;  its  population  was  then  about 
100.  In  1858-60,  besides  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Mexicans  and  Americans,  Tuoac 
contained  a  temporary  camp  of  100 
Papago.  (p.  w.  H.) 

San  Ignftoio.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Hex.,  888, 
1889.  B.  Inaoio  de  Tubao.— Ibid.,  371.  Tub^.— 
Oarers  (1775),  Diary,  63,  1900.  Tubaoa.— Rudo 
Ensayo  lea.  1762),  198.  1863.  Tub^.—Haxdy, 
Travels.  421,  1829  (misprint). 

Tnbare  ( Tu-W-re),  A  Hman  tribe  of  s. 
w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  which  formerly 
inhabited  the  territory  drained  by  the  ex- 
treme headwaters  of  the  Rio  Fuerte  from 
San  Andr^,  3  m.  from  Morelos,  to  Babori- 
game,  but  their  rancherias  are  now  scat- 
tered only  between  San  Andr^  and  the 
village  of  Tubares,  most  of  them  living  at 
San  Miguel.  They  are  chiefly  of  mixed 
Mexican  blood,  only  about  two  dozen 
pure  bloods  remaining,  and  of  these  only 
5  or  6  speak  their  native  tongue.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  formerly  very  war- 
like, fighting  theTarahumare,  whom  they 
resembled  in  their  general  customs,a8  the 
remnant  now  do  in  physical  appearance 
(Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  i,  441- 
444, 1902).  They  are  described  as  having 
been  industrious.  Articles  of  clothing  of 
their  own  manufacture  formed  their  chief 
objects  of  barter.  The  unoccupied  cave 
houses  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Fuerte 
are  attributed  to  them.  They  spoke  a 
dialect  closely  related  to  the  Guazapare 
and  Varohio,  although  their  intercourse 
with  others  was  carried  on  in  Nahuatl. 
Their  villages  are  or  were  Concepci6n, 
San  Andres,  San  Ignaeio,  San  Miguel,  and 
possibly  Loreto.  Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst 
tapers,  iii,  53,  1890)  says  they  aJso 
included  the  Tintis. 

Tovares.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  824,  1864.  Tu- 
bar.^Ibld.,  58.  Tubare.— Lumholtz  in  Scribner's 
MaK..  XVI,  33. 1894.  Tubaris.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg. 
1514, 1736.  TuTaKm.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex., 
1,443, 1902  (own  name). 

Tubaia.  A  Papago  rancheria  in  1770, 
probably  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  between 
San  Xavier  del  Bac  and  the  Rio  Gila,  s. 
Ariz. — Arricivita,  Cr6nica  Serdfica,  ii, 
416, 1792. 

Tubatnlabal  (* pine-nut  eaters.' — ^Mer- 
riam).  A  small  tribe  which  formerly 
inhabited  the  valley  of  Kern  r.,  s.  Cal., 


above  the  falls,  extending  probably  to 
the  river's  source,  but  centering  espe- 
cially about  the  junction  of  the  main  and 
8.  forks.  With  the  Bankalachi  (q.  v.) 
they  constitute  one  of  the  four  principal 
coordinate  branches  of  the  Shoshonean 
family.  See  Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  iv,  122,  1907. 
Bakhkanapnl.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Arch,  and  Eth.,  iv,  124, 1907  (own  name;  said  to 
mean  or  refer  to  all  thoee  who  speak  their  lan- 
guage). Kern  RiTer.— Henley  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep., 
611,  1864.  Ku-ohi  bieh-i-wa-nap'  Pal-up^.— Powers 
in  Gont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  893, 1877  (trans.  '  litUe 
stream').  Pa-kaa'-e-poL— Meniam  in  Science, 
XIX,  916,  June  16,  1904  PaUecawoii^p.—Gatschet 
in  Qeog.  Surv.  W.  100th  Merid..  411, 1879.  Pal-U- 
fa-wo-nap'.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m, 
898,  1877.  FhaUatiUie.— Gatschet,  op.  cit.  (per- 
haps identical).  Pitaaisha.— Kroeber  in  Univ. 
Cal.  Pub..  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  iv,  124, 1907  (the 
usual  Yokuts  name,  from  PUani-u,  the  place- 
name  of  the  forks  of  Kern  r.).  Pi-tan'-ni-rah.— 
Powers,  op.  cIt.  Po-la-fa-iiiis.~Wefl8ell8  (1853)  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  76,  84th  Cone..  3d  sess.,  32,  ISOT 
(8.  B.  of  L.  Tulare,  and  doubtfully  identified  with 
above;  they  may  be  the  Yokuts  Paleuvami). 
Polokawyaahs.— Maltby  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat 
Races,  I,  456, 1874.  Te-boVe-loV-e-lay.— Merriam, 
op.  cit.  TiUie.—Gatschet,  op.  cit.  (probably  iden- 
tical). Ti-pa-to-la'-pa.— Powers, op.  cit.  TomoOa.— 
Powers,  op.  cit.  (given  as  a  distinct  tribe  at  Kem 
r.  falls,  but  there  was  no  other  there).  Tuba- 
tnlabal.—Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub..  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth.,  iv,  122,  1907.  Wah-lik-nas'-M.— Mer- 
riam,  op.  cit.  (Yokuts  equivalent  of  tribal  name; 
sig.  'pine-nut  eaters'),  wateknasi.— Kroeber  in 
Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  iv,  124, 1907 
(said  to  mean  'pine-nut  eaters,'  sometimes  so 
called  by  Yokuts). 

Tubes.  Oblects  of  problematic  use  ob- 
tained from  burial  places  and  inhabited 
sites  over  a  lai^  part  of 
the  country.  They  range 
in  length  from  less  than  1 
in.  to  14  in.  or  more,  and 
the  cross-section  is  in  gen- 
eral circular  or  elliptiod, 
though  some  have  a  side 
ground  flat  The  outline 
is  approximatelv  cylindri- 
cal, conical,  or  like  an  elon- 
gated hourglass.  The  last 
frequently  has  a  narrow 
ridge  around  the  smallest 
part,  which  is  not  alwavs 
midway  between  the  en  js. 
In  cylindrical  specimens 
the  bore  is  usually  of  uni- 
form diameter  the  entire 
length,  but  sometimes 
there  is  an  offset  or  a  sud- 
den tapering  near  one  end, 
^vingamuch  smalleropen- 
mg.  Some  of  the  longer 
specimens  have  two  wing- 
like projections  opposite 
each  other  at  this  end; 
others  are  beveled,  like  a  blunt  wedge. 
In  conical  tubes  the  bore  increases  nearly 
uniformly  from  the  smaller  end.  In  the 
hourglass  form  it  tapers  more  rapidly 
than  the  exterior  from  each  end  and  to 
the  constriction,  being  sometimes  very 
small  at  this  point.  Various  materials 
were  used  in  their  manufacture,  inclnd- 
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ing  sandBtone  in  many  sections,  slate  in 
the  Northern  Central  states  and  on  the 
N.  W.  coast,  and  chlorite  and  steatite 
farther  s.  and  in  California.  From  West 
Virgpia,  and  to  a  less  extent  from  the 
adjoining  states,  some  large  cylinders  are 
made  of  soft  mottled  stone  resembling 
steatite.  Tubes  of  pottery  are  found  in 
many  sectious,  while  those  of  horn,  bone, 
wood,  and  joints  of  reed  were  observed 
by  early  explorers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  hourglass  form  seems  to 
belong  to  the  southward  of  the  Ohio  r. 
The  smaller  tubes  w^ere  probably  used  as 
beads,  and  it  is  p|OSsible  that  some  were 
used  as  tobacco  pipes,  the  tubular  tobacco 
pipe  of  the  Pacinc  Coast  states  presenting 
nearly  identical  conformation.  See  Pipes, 
Smoking.  (o.  p.) 

Tnbianwapu  (Tu-bi^-an-tva-pu),  A  Pa- 
viotso  tribe  formerly  about  Virmnia  Citv, 
Nev.— Powell,  Paviotso  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1881. 

Tubish.  The  extinct  Sorrow -making 
clan  of  the  Hopi. 

TuUo  wi&wd.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  588, 
1901  (wi«irti='clan').  Tii-bio  wnii-wii.— Fewkes 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  402. 1894. 

Tnbisnste.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  IJolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Tubo.  A  former  rancheria,  probably  of 
the  Sobaipuri,  visited  by  Kino  about  1697; 
situated  apparently  on  Arivaipa  cr.,  a 
tributary  of  San  Pedro  r.,  b.  of  old  Camp 
Grant,  s.  Ariz.  Bemal  (Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889)  in  1697  stated 
that  the  settlement  was  on  a  creek  flow- 
ing e. 

Tuboktulik.  A  large  Kaviagmiut  Es- 
kimo village  formerly  on  the  v.  shore  of 
Norton  sd.,  Alaska. 

Tubakhtnligmut.— Zaffoskin,  Descr.  Russ.  Fobs. 
Am.,  pt.  1, 73, 1847.  ^boktaligmiat.— Tikhmenief 
(1861 )  quoted  by  Baker,  Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Tuburoh.    A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. 
Tulmreh.— Sedelmair  (1744)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  866,  im.    Tubnrh.— Ibid. 

TnbnscaborB.  A  former  Pima  rancheria 
on  or  near  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz.,  visited 
by  Anza  and  Font  in  1775. — Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  392,  1889. 

Tubutama.  A  Papago  village  and  a  for- 
mer mission  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  n. 
branch  of  the  Rio  Altar,  in  n.  w.  Sonora, 
Mexico.  The  mission  was  founded  evi- 
dently in  1689,  Fr.  Antonio  Arras  being  its 
first  missionary.  At  the  beginning  of  1691 
it  contained  500  neophytes.  It  was  subse- 
quently destroyed  by  the  natives  and  re- 
established in  1720.  In  1730  it  contained 
131  inhabitants,  and  there  were  connected 
with  it  9  minor  villages;  but  the  mission 
was  again  laid  waste  during  the  Pima 
insurrection  of  1751.  The  four  Francis- 
cans, including  Fray  Francisco  Garc^s, 
who  were  murdered  by  the  natives  at  the 
mission  of  Ooncepcidn,  near  Yuma,  Ariz., 


July  17, 1781,  were  buried  in  a  single  cof- 
fin in  the  Tubutama  church.  Tubutama 
is  now  a  civilized  pueblo  and  contained 
300  inhabitants  in  1900.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Ban  PaUo  Tubntama.— Rivera  (1730)  quoted  by 
Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  514, 1884  (doubtless 
intended  for  San  Pedro ) .  Baa  Pedro  Tubutama.— 
Kino  (ca.  1694)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  8.,  i,  244. 
1866.  Tbutama.— Venegas,  Hist  Cal.,  ii,  179.  1759 
(inisprint).  Tibntama.— Ibid.,  i,  803.  Tubutama.— 
Kino  map  (1702)  in  Stdcklein,  Neue  Welt-BoU., 
74, 1726.   Tubutama.— Venegafl,  op.  clt.,  ii,  176. 

Tnbutavia.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.—Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Tuoa.  A  village,  presumablvCkxstanoan, 
formerly  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Tuoara.  A  tribe,  apparently  Tonka- 
wan,  represented  in  1722  among  the  In- 
dians destined  for  Ban  Xavier  de  Ndxera 
miseion,  whose  establishment  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  was  projected  in  that 
year  (Valero  Baptisms,  1722,  partida 
121,  MS. ).  Later  some  of  the  tribe  were 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission  (ibid., 
1728,  partida  211).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Tiueara. -Valero  Bnrials,  1722,  partida  121,  MS. 
Tuoane.— Valero  Baptisms,  1728,  partida  211,  MS. 

Tnoavi.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  in  the 
18th  century;  possibly  identical  with 
Tucsani. 

Raaoheria  d«  la  Paaion  d«  Tuoavi.— Garc^  (1776), 
Diary,  436, 1900. 

Taohi.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  6.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fontaneda 
Memoir  (ca,  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19, 1854. 

Tnohiamai.    A  pueblo  of  New  Mexico, 
probably  of  the  Tigua,  in  1598. 
Tnohiamas.— Ofiate  (15&)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xyi,  116, 
1871.    Tuebimas.— Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  155,  1898 
(misprint). 

Tnokagalga.  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  the  B.  bank  of  Ochlocknee  r.,  near  L. 
Imonia,  Leon  co.,  Fla.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc, 
74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  27,  1826. 

Tuokahaw.  One  of  the  former  7  Chicka- 
saw villages  of  n.  Mississippi. — Romans, 
Fla.,  63,  1776. 

Tuokaiioe.  Any  one  of  several  vegeta- 
ble substances  used  for  food  by  tiie  In- 
dians of  the  Middle  and  some  of  the  S. 
Atlantic  states,  particularly  the  golden- 
club,  or  floating  arum  {Orontium  aquaJbi- 
cum)^  and  the  Vimnia wake-robin  (Arum 
virginicum) ;  also  Fachymaf  Lycoperdony  or 
other  fungi  eaten  by  the  Inoians,  known 
variously  as  Vii^inia  truflQe,  Indian 
bread,  Indian  loaf,  etc.  (Gore  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1881,  687-701,  1883).  The 
word  is  variously  spelled  by  the  early 
writers.  Capt.  John  Smith  (m  Purchas) 
has  tockawhougJie;  Strachey  (Hist,  of 
Trav.  into  Va.,  1618)  has  in  his  vocabu- 
lary **  bread  made  of  a  root  called  tac- 
caho,  appoans,*'  and  elsewhere  (p.  121) 
tockovmmgh;  Beverley  (Hist.  Va.,  bk. 
Ill,  153,  1707)  has  tuckahoe.  Other  earlv 
forms  are  tockahow,  toctwogh,  tockwodt. 
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and  tockaawgh.  The  Virginian  tocka- 
whonghCy  as  the  cognate  Delaware  p'twdb- 
qtieu  and  the  Oree  piuihvow  indicate,  sig- 
nifies '  it  is  globular/  and  was  a  general 
term  applied  to  bulbous  roots  lused  by 
the  Indians  of  this  region  for  food  pur- 
poses. According  to  Bartlett  (Diet. 
Americanisms,  722,  1877).  "the  term 
tuckahoe  is  often  applied  to  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Lower  Virginia,  and  to  the  poor 
land  in  that  portion  of  the  state.''  In 
some  parts  of  the  South  tuckahoe  means 
*poor  white.*  (a.  f.  c.) 

Tuokaieegee  (Tiflksi^Ufif  or,  in  dialectic 
form,  TCM/t^y  of  unknown  meaning). 
The  name  of  two  former  Cherokee  set- 
tlements: (1)  about  the  junction  of  the 
two  forks  of  Tuckasegee  r.,  above  Web- 
ster, Jackson  co.,  N.  C.  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Tikwalitsi,  q.  v.) ;  (2)  on  a 
branch  of  Brasstown  cr.  of  Hiwassee  r., 
in  Towns  CO.,  Ga.  (j.  m.) 

Tslksi't^.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  687, 1900 
5Ct  Cherokee  form).     Tiiolni«g«e.~Doc.  of 

Suoted  by  Royce  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  148, 1887. 
'tiL-^Mooney,  op.  cit.  (dialectic  form). 

Tuokemnok.  A  word  used  in  some 
parts  of  8.  E.  Massachusetts  in  the  sense 
of  picnic:  from  the  name -of  an  island  off 
Nantucket,  probably  from  petuku^nak, 
*  round  island'  (Gerard).  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  given  the  island  in 
reference  to  its  shape. 

Tuetani.  A  rancheria,  ^robabljr  of  the 
Maricopa,  on  the  Rio  Gila,  Anz.,  vis- 
ited by  Kino  and  Mange  in  1699.  Not 
to  be  confounded  with  Tucson  or  Tuso- 
nimo.    See  UpoBoiUic. 

B.  Limon  Tuosani. — Kino  (1099)  M  quoted  by 
Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  208, 1884.  8.  BinMon 
de  TuoMuiL— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stfickleln,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74,  1726.  8.  8imon  TnosAid.— Man^e 
(1699)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
367,  1889.  8.  Simon  Tvesaai.— Kino,  map  (1701) 
in  Bancroft,  ibid.,  360.  TvoaarM.— Sedelmalr 
(1744),  ibid.,  366. 

Tuoiasio.  A  former  Maricopa  ranche- 
ria, on  Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz. — Ruao  Ensayo 
(ca.  1763),  22,  1863. 

Tueton  (^Papago:  Tu-uk-no-on^j  'black 
base,'  in  allusion  to  a  dark  volcanic  stra- 
tum in  an  adjacent  mountain ) .  A  former 
rancheria,  probably  of  mixed  Papago, 
Sobaipuri,  and  Pima,  on  the  site  of  the 

S resent  city  of  the  same  name  in  Arizona, 
luch  misunderstanding  has  arisen  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  the  settle- 
ment, which,  as  an  Indian  town,  was 
doubtless  prehistoric.  It  was  first  men- 
tioned by  the  Jesuit  Father  Kino,  in  1699, 
under  the  name  San  Agustin,  a  name 
transferred  to  the  Spanish  presidio  ( Pre- 
sidio de  San  Agustin  del  Tuquison)  estab- 
lished there  in  1776  on  its  removal  from 
Tubac;  and,  to  distinguish  the  near-by 
Indian  village,  the  latter  was  called  San 
Agustin  del  Pueblito  de  Tucson.  The  na- 
tive population  in  1760-67  was  331,  and 
200  families  were  settled  there  in  1772; 
but  two^ears  later,  when  visited  by  Anza, 
it  contained  only  80  famniea  pf  so-called 


"Pimas."  Tucson  remained  a  military 
outpost  of  Mexico  until  1853,  when  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States 
as  a  part  of  the  Gadsden  purchase.  In 
1848  its  population  was  760,  increased  in 
December  of  that  year  by  refugees  from 
Tubac  and  Tumacacori  on  account  of 
Apache  troubles.  Tucson  was  the  capital 
of  Arizona  from  1867  to  1877.  See  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  1889;  Bartlett, 
Pers.  Narr.,  ii,  1854;  Coues,  Garc^s  Diary, 
1900;  McGee  in  Coville  and  Macdougal, 
Des.  Bot  Lab.,  1903.  (f.  w.  h?) 

~        1.— Cooke  in  Emory,  Recon.,  864, 1848  (mi»- 
B.— ten  Kate  in  Bull.  Soc.  d'An- 


thr.  de  Paris,  874,  1883  (misprint).  Laoson. — 
Johnston  in  Emory,  Recon..  691, 1848  (misprint). 
B.  Afottia  del  PnebUto  de  Tuoton. — Writer  in 
Doe  RepAblicas,  Sept.  16,  1877,  quoted  hv  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  379, 1889  (the  rancheria). 
B.  Afttstia  de  Tueoa.— Vuma  Sentinel,  Apr.  13, 
1878,  quoted  by  Bancroft,  ibid,  (presidio  name  in 
1777).  Baa  Jos^  de  Tuowm.— Reyes  (1772).  ibid., 
381  (the  rancheria).  8a-9i(«-fo4(m-a.  ~ White, 
Apacne  Names  of  Indian  Tribes,  MS..  B.  A.  E. 
('many  chimneys':  Apache  name).  Sigoekeon.— 
ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  159, 1885  (nativ  ename). 
Btynoeoa.— Bandelier  in  Rev.  d'Ethncw.,  208, 1886 
(natiye  name).  Tensda.— Hughes,  Doniphan's 
i^nped.,  247,  1848.  ToIkib.— Hardy,  Travels,  421, 
1829  (trans.:  'golden  fleece*).  Tubso.—Foisom. 
Mexico,  map,  1842.  TubsoB.~Pike,  Exped.,  8d 
map,  1810.  TooeeoB.  — Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1768),  lOS, 
1868.  TttosoB.— Pope,  Explor.,  map,  1854.  Tue- 
•OB.— Cooke  in  Emory,  Recon.,  655.  1848.  Tng- 
■OB.— Anza  (1775)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  882,  1889.  Tngaboa.— Ibid.  Tnisoa.— 
Anza  (1780)  quoted,  ibid.,  892.  Tnosoa.— Marcy, 
Prairie  Trav.,  map,  1861.  TaaaiMm.~Anza  (1780) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  392,  1889. 
ToqalaoB.^Font,  map  (1777),  ibid.,  393.  Tnvk- 
■ooB.~McGee  in  Coville  and  Macdougal,  Des.  Bot. 
Lab.,  15, 1903  (aboriginal  name). 

Tuonbavia.  A  former  Pima  rancheria 
on  the  headwaters  of  Rio  Altar,  n. 
Sonora,  Mexico,  visited  by  Father  Kino 
in  1694  and  1700.  Itafterward  formed  one 
of  the  visitas  of  the  mission  of  Gaevavi. 
Taeubavia.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  258, 1884. 
Toonbavi.— Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1763),  193, 1863.  Tuea- 
bavia.— Kino  (1694)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i, 
282, 1856.    Tucuvavi.— Rudo  Ensayo,  on.  cit, ,  161 . 

Taoama.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly situated  at  Arroyo  Hondo,  near 
Suita  Barbara,  Gal. 

Tooxrain.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1868. 
Tuoomu.— Cabrillo  (1642)  in  Smith,  Colec  Doc. 
Pla.,  181, 1857.  Tuh'-mu.— Henshaw,  Buenaven- 
tura MS.  vocab.,  B.A.E.,  1884. 

Tuoamm.  A  former  Timucuan  dialect^ 
and  probable  sabtribe,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Florida  or  Geoi]gia,  apparently 
on  Cumberland  id.,  within  the  territory 
claimed  by  Saturiba  (q.  v.).--Gat8chet 
(quoting  Fareja,  ca,  1612),  Timucua 
limg.,  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xvni, 
479,  1880. 

Tudisishn  ( *  black  water' ).  An  Apache 
band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agenc^r  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in.  111,  1890. 

TueadaiBO  (Tiio'€dcUi''so\  *  tails  [of 
rushes  or  other  plants]  floating  there.' — 
Hewitt) .  A  former  Onondaga  village  near 
the  present  Jamesville,   Onondaga  co., 

N.  y; 

Oaehiadaohae.  — Weiser  (1748)  in  Min.  Proy. 
Council  Pa.,  iv,  660,  1851.     Oi^adaohM.— Welser 
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qnoted  by  Beaachamp  In  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus. 
no.  108,  154.  1907.  TiaohtoiL  -Beauchamp,  ibid. 
TiaUehtont— Spangenberg  (1745)  in  Pa.  Mag.,  in, 
61.  1879.  TioJaohM.— Beauchamp,  op  cit.  Tu-e- 
a-oas'-M.— Morgan,  League  Iroquois,  ii.  87,  1904. 

Tuerto.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Tano, 
near  the  present  Golden  City,  Santa  F6 
CO.,  N.  Mex.,  which,  according  to  Bande- 
lier  (Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  124,  1892), 
was  probably  abandoned  in  1591  on  ac- 
count of  a  raid  by  other  Indians.  2Mrate- 
8almer6n,  about  1629  (Bancroft,  Native 
Races,  i,  600,  1882),  states  that  it  was  one 
of  the  two  pueblos  of  the  Pecos  tribe. 
Possibly  identical  with  the  Puerto  (q.  v.) 
of  Ofiate. 

El  Tnerto.— Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  rv, 
108,  1892.  Xaap6.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man.  221, 
1893.  Ka-po.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  nr, 
108,  1892  (Tano  name).  Tuerto.—Bandelier  in 
Ritch,N.  Mex.,  201, 1886. 

TneBspit  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.— Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
ifex.,  366,  1889. 

Tuetinini  ( *  no- water  people ' )  •  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Mescalero  Apache  who  claim 
the  region  about  Marathon,  Texas,  as 
their  former  home. 

TuS'tlnl'iii.— Mooney,  field-notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1897. 
Tw«'ti(al'iide.— Ibid.  . 

Togaloo  (Dugilu^yty  abbreviated  as 
Dugim,  and  seeming  to  refer  to  a  place 
at  the  forks  of  a  stream).  A  former 
Cherokee  settlement  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  junction  of  Toccoa  cr., 
in  Habersham  co.,  Ga.  The  name  is 
sometimes  written  Toogelah  and  Too- 
goola.  (j.  M.) 

BufUu'yl— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  516, 1900 
(proper  Cherokee  name).  ToofeUh.~Mooney, 
ibid,  (a  form  sometimes  ufled).  Toofoola.— Ibia. 
(a  form  sometimes  used).  TvcUo.— Bartram, 
Travels,  872, 1792. 

Tngnlan.  Given  by  Humboldt.  (New 
Spain,  II,  344,  1822)  as  a  Yuit  Eskimo 
village  in  N.  e.  Siberia,  but  more  likely  a 
Chukchi  settlement 

ToliaiiBhiiwitthe  ( Tu^-hau-cu-wi^-t'  ^ ) . 
A  Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour,  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii.  229, 1890. 

Tuhezep  (Tdxezi^p,  shortened  form  of 
aeike^ipt  'sharp  ground  or  place  for  pitch- 
ing lodges,'  so  called  from  small  sharp 
stones  around  there.  — Teit ) .  A  Ntlakya- 
pamuk  village  on  the  b.  side  of  Eraser  r., 
about  a  mile  above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. 
Tayowip.— Can.  Ind.  ACT.,  79,  1878.  TiixeiA'p.— 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mns.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  172, 1900. 

Tuhitspiyet    (Tu-hVis-m-yetf    from    <u, 

*  village*.  *camp',  *bana',  and  hits-pi-yu, 
*a  pomt*:  'village  on  a  point  or  penin- 
sula'). A  band  of  the  Skidi  Pawnee. — 
Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  239, 1889. 

TtUikpahhukstaht    ( Tuhk-pah^huks-taht, 

*  pumpkin- vine  village  * ) .  A  band  of  the 
Skidi  Pawnee,  so  named,  it  is  said,  from 
the  fact  that  once,  after  planting  time,  this 
band  went  off  on  the  summer  hunt,  and 
while  thev  were  away  the  pumpkin  vines 
grew  so  luxuriantly  that  they  climbed 
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over  their  lodges,  covering  and  hiding 
them. — Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories, 
237,  1889. 

Tnhnkmaolie.  A  Yokuts  (Mdriposan) 
tribe  that  probably  resided  on  Kimra  r., 
but  perhaps  on  the  Kaweah.  They 
were  one  of  a  group  of  tribes  of  central 
California  that  joined  in  ceding  their 
lands  to  the  United  States  by  treaty  of 
May  13,  1851.  (a.  l.  K.) 

To-kft-ma-ohe.— Wessells  (1858)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 76, 
84th  Cong.,  Sd  sees..  81. 1857.  Ta-huo-maeh.— Royce 
in  18th  Rep.  B  A.  E.,  782, 1899.  Tu-ha«-ina-ohes.— 
Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 82d  Cong.,  spec,  seas., 
264,  1858.  Tu-hak-nahs.-^ohn8ton  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  61,  82d  Cong..  Ist  sess.,  22, 1852. 

Tni  ( TuH),  The  Yurok  name  of  a  Ka- 
rok  village  on  the  w.  side  of  Klamath  r., 
N.  w.  Cal.,  between  Orleans  Bar  and  Red- 
cap cr.  (a.  L.K.) 

Tuiban.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  Langs- 
dorff  (Voy.,  ii,  163,  1814)  as  inhabiting 
the  coast  of  California.  It  seemingly  be- 
longed to  the  Costanoan  family. 

Tnim.    The  Wolf  clan  of   the  Tigua 
Pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
T^iim-t'ainin. — Liimmis  ouoted  by  Hodae  in  Am. 
(ramin  = 'people  0- 


Anthr..  ix,  852, 1896  ( 


Tuiskiitikt  ( THi^hii/'fiks,  ' mosquitosM. 
A  society  of  the  Ikunuhkahtsi,  or  All 
Comrades,  in  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Sik- 
sika.  It  is  composea  of  men  who  were 
constantl  V  going  to  war. — Grinnell,  Black- 
foot  Lodge  Tales,  221,  1892. 

Tuinnnk  (*  marsh  people').  The 
Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  name  for  a  division 
of  the  Knaiakhotana  of  Cook  inlet, 
Alarska.— Hoffman,  Kadiak  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882. 

TnjanitnlBBilao.  A  Chumashan  village 
formerly  near  Santa  In^s  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tnkabatohi.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  the  w.  bank  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  op- 
posite Talasse,  in  Elmore  co.,  Ala.  A 
trader's  trail  crossed  the  river  at  this 
point.  In  later  times  the  place  became  a 
tribal  center,  though  it  suffered  much  in 
the  wars  with  the  Chickasaw.  It  was 
here  that  Tecumseh  (q.  v. )  met  the  Upper 
Creeks  when  he  tried  to  incite  them  to  war 
against  the  United  States.  The  people  of 
the  town  had  several  traditions  m  regard 
to  their  origin,  one  of  which  claimed  that 
they  came  from  the  n.  It  is  probable 
they  were  in  part  Shawnee.  They  had 
in  possession  certain  metal  plates  which 
they  had  preserved  from  time  immemo- 
rial. Adair  (Hist.  Ind.,  178,  1776)  says 
that  in  his  time  they  consisted  of  6  copper 
and  2  brass  plates  which  were  produced 
only  at  the  busk  (q.  v.).  In  1799  the 
place  could  muster  116  warriors,  and  in 
1832  itcontained  386  houses.  SeeGatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  147-8,  1884. 
Adgebaohes.— Coxo,  Carolana,  23,  1741  (perhaps 
identical) .  Is-po-oo-fee.— Hawkins  ( 1799) ,  Sketch, 
27,  1848  (ancient  name).  Ispok6ffi.— Chitschet, 
Creek  Migr.   Leg.,   i,   148,  1»H    (»  'to^r1    of 
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survivors' :  ancient  name).  Italua  fitoharslgo.— 
Ibid.  (=  'town  deviatinsr  from  strictness': 
ancient  name ).  Italua  ispokogi.— Ibid.  ( => '  town 
of  survivors ' :  ancient  name) .  Tauohebatohee.  — 
Schermerhom  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soo.  Coll., 
2d  s.,  II,  18,  1814.  Teiddbatiki.  — McGIlUvray 
(1877)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aflf.,  I,  18, 1832. 
Tooabatohi.— Anyille,  map  N.  Am.,  1746.  Tog»* 
battthe.  — LattT^,  map  U.  B..  1784.  Tokaubat 
ohee.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties,  324,  1837.  Tookabat- 
oha.— Woodward,  Reminis.,  31,  1859.  Tookabat- 
ohee.—Brown,  West.  Gaz.,  11, 1817.  Took-au-bat- 
ohe.—Hawklns  (1779),  Sketch,  27,  62, 1848.  Took- 
aubatohians.— Jackson  (1813)  in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.  4,  61,  1848.  Topacas.— Barcia.  Ensayo  (1698), 
318, 1723.  Toukaubatohee.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814) , 
162,  1837.  Tuooabatohe.— Bartram,  Travels,  461, 
1791.  Tuohabatohees.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1797),  70, 
1837.  Tuokaabatoheet.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4. 48, 
1848.  Tuokabatcha.~Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  149,  1858. 
Tttokabatohe.— Bartram,  Trav.,  445,  1791.  Tuoka- 
batohes.— Knox  (1791)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind. 
Aff.,  1. 127, 1832.  Tuckabatchie.— Knox,  ibid.,  260. 
Taokabatcnv.— Woodward,op.cit.  Tuokabatheea— 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1797),  68, 1837.  TuokaHaches.— 
Ker,  Travels,  300, 1816.  Tuokapaus.— Ibid,  (prob- 
ably identical).  Tuokaubatoheet.  —  Finnelson 
(1792)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  op.  clt.,  289.  Tuokha- 
batoheet.— McKenney,  Mem.  and  Trav.,  i,  164, 
1846.  Tufibixtohi.— CJatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
I,  147,  1884  (ancient  form).  Tukabaohet.— Drake, 
Ind.  Cbron.,  201, 1836.  Tukabatohey.— Adair,  Am. 
Inds.,  178,  179,  1775.  Tukabatohies.— Drake.  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  4,  67, 1848.  Tukawbatohie.— Gallatin  in 
Trans. Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,n,95, 1836.  Tukip^'htohi.— 
Gatschet,  op.  cit.  (ancient  form ) .  Tukipaxtohi.— 
Ibid.    Tukkebatohe.— Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  257, 1775. 

Tnkabatohi.  A  town  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, on  the N.  side  of  Wewoka  or.,  Okla. 
The  people  formerly  lived  between  Eu- 
faula  ana  Hillabi  towns,  Ala. — Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186,  1888. 
Tnkabaxtohi.-Ibid. 

Tnkaohkacli.     A    Chumashan     village 
formerly  at  El  Esterito,  near  San  Buena- 
ventura, Ventura  co.,  Cal. 
Ttt'-kato-kato.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vo- 
cab.,  B.  A.  £..  1884. 

Txikhenikasliika  {Tuqe^-nikacnf^a^  'red- 
dish-yellow-buffalo people ' ) .  A  Quapa w 
gens.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229, 
1897. 

Tukhtakagi  (  Tuxtu-kdgi^  *corn-cribe  set 
up').  A  former  Creek  village,  subordi- 
nate to  Oakfuskee,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Tal- 
lapoosa r.,  20 m.  above  Niuyaka,  probably 
in  Randolph  co.,  Ala. 

Com  House.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578, 1854. 
Tha-le-oo-who-oat-lau.— Hawkins  (1779),  Sketch, 
46,  1848  (probably  identical).  Tooh-to-cau-aee.— 
Ibid,  ('com  housestanding').  Totaoa9a.--Swan 
(1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  op.  eft.,  v,  262.  1855.  TouU- 
caugee.— Treaty  of  1814  in  U.  S.  Ind. Treat..  162, 1837. 
TuYtu  kagi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  148, 
1884. 

Tnkinobi.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Hopi,  traces  of  the  ruins  of  which  are 
discernible  on  a  large  hill  on  the  summit 
of  East  Mesa,  Tusavan,  n.  e.  Arizona. — 
Fewkes  in  17th  Rep'.  B.  A.  E.,  589, 1898. 

Tnkknthkatchin  ('squint-eyed  people*). 
A  Kutchin  tribe  at  the  head  of  Porcupine 
r.,  occupying  the  territory  between  the 
headwaters  of  the  Porcupine  r.  and  Ft 
McPherson,  in  the  northern  Yukon 
Ter.,  Canada.  Their  eyes  are  frequently 
small  and  oblique,  hence  their  name. 
Although  barbarous  they  are  more  in- 
telligent than  other  tribes.  They  are 
a  commercial  people,  living  by  barter. 


Though  good  hunters,  rarely  lacking  food, 
they  do  not  hunt  furs,  but  exchange  their 
beads,  which  form  the  circulating  me- 
dium, for  the  peltry  of  the  neighboring 
trib^.  They  are  fond  of  oratorical  dis- 
play, and  in  their  haran^es  the  voice  of 
the  speaker  gradually  nses,  becoming  a 
screech  at  the  climax.  They  subsist  at 
all  seasons  almost  exclusively  on  caribou, 
which  they  hunt  on  the  mountains. 
Formerly  they  were  numerous,  but  by 
1866  they  had  become  reduced  to  15  hunt- 
ers or  40  men.  Dawson  (Rep.  Greol. 
Surv.  Can.  1888,  206b,  1889)  gave  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  Peel  r.  and  La 
Pierres  House,  the  Tatlitkutchin  and 
Tukkuthkutchin  together,  as  337,  con- 
sisting of  185  males  and  152  females. 
Morice  estimated  their  number  at  150  in 
1906. 

Bakas.— Morice  in  Anthropos,  I,  261, 1906.  Bak* 
kadluD.— Petitot,  Autonr  du  lac  des  Esclaves, 
861 ,  1891.  Bakkadhi.— Petitot,  Diet.  mnd-Dindjie, 
XX,  1876  ('sqninters').  Beaaothee  Looehoo.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind .  Tribes,  n,  28, 1852.  Beefothee.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  19. 1836. 
Befathee  Bineet.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
511,  1878.  BecothoM.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
ni,  542,  1858.  Begothi-Kutohin.—Bancroft,  Nat 
Races,  i,  146, 1874.  Befutbee  Bineea— Mackensde, 
Voy.,  49,  1802.  BegatheeBennee.—Franklin.Sec. 
Exped.,  40, 1828  (*the  people  who  avoid  the  arrows 
of  their  enemies  by  keeping  a  lookout  on  both 
sides').  Beguthee  Bine.— Mackenzie,  Voy.,  n, 
213, 1802.  Beguthee  Bineet.— Mackenzie,  Voy.,  51, 
1801.  Blgothi.— Latham,  Nat.  Races  Russ.  Emp.. 
292,  1851  Bigothi-Xutohin.— Simpson.  Nar.  of 
Dlscov..  108, 1843.  Oens-de-r«lt— Colyer  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1869, 693, 1870.  Gens  de  rat».--Whymper, 
Alaska,  255,  1869.  K16-Ten-Kottttohi]i.— Petitot, 
Autour.  361, 1891  (gens  dubord des  Prairies).  Eo- 
▼fa-Kuttohin.— Petitot.  Diet.  Ddn^DindH^.  xx, 
1876  ( '  people  at  the  end  of  the  prairie ') .  Kuknth- 
kutchin.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  l  "147. 1874  (mis- 
print). Lapiene*s  aouselndians.— KirkDymHind, 
lAbrador  Penin.,  ii.  254, 1863.  Louohea— Petitot, 
Autour  du  lac  des  EsclavcM,  S61, 1891.  Loaobiovx 
Proper.— Roi^s,  notes  on  Tinne,  8.  I.  MS.  474. 
Vattstt-Kouttohin.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Es- 
clavcs,  361,  1891  (marmot  people).  Vjlth.— Ibid. 
( '  between  others ' ) .  Porcupine.— €olyer  in  Ind. 
A  ff.  Rep.  1869, 593, 1870.  Porcupine  EiTcr  Indiana— 
Whvmper.  Alaska,  256,  1869.  auarrelers.— Mac- 
kenzie, Voy.,  51,  1801.  aoanellers.— Franklin, 
Nar.  Journ.  Polar  Sea,  261,  1824.  auerelleurs.— 
Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  821,  1826.  Rat  Indians.— 
Hardesty  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866,  311. 1872.  Bat 
BiTcr  Indiana.— Wh>anper,  Alaska,  255,  1869. 
Squinters.- Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
67,  1856.  Squint-Kyea.— Franklin,  Nar.  Journ. 
Polar  Sea.  261,  1824.  Takadh&— Petitot,  MS. 
vocab.,  1865,  S.  I.  6613.  Takaa.— Morice  in  An- 
thropos. 1, 261, 1906 (Dakaz, or).  Tl'-k«*rth.— Ros^ 
notes  on  Tinne, S.I.  MS. 474 ('twisted').  Ta-kuth 
Kutchin.— Oibbs,  MS.  notes  from  Ross,  B.A.E. 

Lwrv-necked  people' ).  Ta-Kuth-Kutohin.- Hind, 
ibrador  Pen  in.,  11,254,1863.  Tdha-kk^-Kuttchin.— 
Petitot,  Diet.  D^n6-Dindji6,  xx,  1876  ('mountain 
race ' ) .  Tdha-  Kouttchin.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lao 
des E8claves,361, 1891  ('mountain  people ' ).  Tdha- 
kuttchin.— Petitot  in  Bull.  Soc.  G^.  Paris,  chart, 
1875.  Thyoothe.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  67, 1856.  Tuk-kuth.— Hardlsty  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1866.  311.  1872.  Tukukth-Kutohin.— Dall, 
Alaska,  430,  1870.  Tttkkilth'-kfitchin'.— Dall  in 
Cent.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  81, 1877.  Tukudh.— Keane 
in  Stanford,  Compend.,  540,  1878.  Tykothee.— 
Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  no.  821,  1826.  T;^thM- 
dinneh.— Franklin,  Nar.  Journ.  Polar  Sea,  261, 
1824.  Tukuth.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
545, 1878  (misprint).  Tukuth  Kutchin.— Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  l,  115, 1882  (misprint). 

Tuklak.    A  Kuskwpgmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
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lage  on  Kuskokwim  r.  below  the  Yukon 
Dortage,  Alaska;  pop.  92  in  1880. 
tookUAfamttte.— PetrofTin  10th  Census,  Alaska,  17, 
1884.   Touekagnokmiut— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann. 
Voy.,  6th  s.,  XXI,  map,  1850. 

Toklokyet  A  Yukonikhotana  village, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  15  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  Tozi  r.,  Alaska. — Baker, 
Geog.  Diet  Alaska,  1902. 

Tukpafka  (* punk-wood,* 'tinder*).  An 
upper  Creek  village,  from  which  Niuyaka 
was  settled  in  1777.  According  to  Haw- 
kins it  was  on  Chattahoochee  r.,  prob- 
ably in  w.  Georgia,  in  1 777.  It  contained 
mfamiliesin  1832.  Whipple  (Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,iii,pt.  3,8, 1856)  speaks  of  a  rem- 
nant of  the  people  as  living  with  the 
Kichai  and  Kickapoo  on  Canadian  r., 
Ind.  T.  (Oklahoma),  in  1853. 
Punknot.— Weatherford  Q79S)  in  Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  Aff.,  I,  885,  1832.  Toak  paf  oar.— Census  of 
1832  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  678,  1864. 
Topofkies.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  A.,  i,  444, 1860. 
Toprofkiet.-^acob,  Life  of  P.  Gass,  121. 1859.  Tote- 
pattf-oau.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  45, 1848.  Too- 
pauska.— Bartram,  Trav.,  462,  1773. 

Tukpafka.  A  town  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, on  Canadian  r.,  about  8  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  Little  r.,  Okla. 
TopofkoM.— Whipple  In  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  m,  pt.  8, 
8,  1856.  Tukpafka.— Gatschet,  Creek  Mlgr.  Leg., 
n,  186. 1888. 

Toknarika  ('sheep-eaters,'  referring  to 
the  mountain  sheep ) .  A  division  of  Sno- 
shoni  said  to  have  lived  in  Yellowstone 
park,  subsequently  in  w.  central  Idaho  on 
the  Lemhi  fork  of  Salmon  r.,  and  on  the 
Malade.  They  were  subsequently  on  the 
Lemhi  res.,  Idaho,  but  in  1907  they  were 
removed  to  the  Ft  Hall  res.  They  num- 
bered 90  in  1904,  but  are  no  longer  sep- 
arately enumerated. 

Great  ITainniss  Indians.— Valkenburgh  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  236,  1865.  Eanunas  Prairie  tribe.— Cooley, 
ibid.,  30.  Loo-ooo-rekah.— Mann,  ibid.,  1864, 172, 
1866.  Mountain-Sheep-Xaton. — Hoflbnan  in  Proc. 
Am.  Phllos.  Soc.,  xxni,  297, 1886.  Salmon  Eiver 
Snakes. — Stuart,  Montana,  81,  1865.  Sheep-Eat- 
ers.—Doty  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864. 175, 1865.  Too- 
ooo  recah.— Gebow,  Sho-sho-nay  Vocab.,  19,  1868 
(Shofihoni  name).  Took'-a-rik-kah.— Stuart,  op. 
cit.  Tuoaricas.— U.  S.  stat.  at  Large,  xvi,  846, 1878. 
Tuka-rika.— Gatschet  in  Geog.  Surv.  W.  100th  Mer., 
VII,  410,  1879.     Tu'kuari'ka.— Hoffman,  op.  cit. 

Tuktditlatnn.  A  former  village  of  the 
Chastacosta  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Greg. 

Tu'-3[li-lii-la'-tdn.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  234,  1890. 

Tnkntnat  A  former  village  of  the 
Rumseii  division  of  the  Costanoan  family 
near  Monterey,  Cal. 

Santa  Teresea. —Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanrfer,  Apr.  20, 
I860  (misprint  for  Santa  Teresa).  Tuoutnut— 
Ibid. 

Takwilisitanne.  A  former  village  of  the 
Chantacoeta  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. 

Tu'-kwi-li-si'  »dnn8'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  234,  1890. 

Tula.  A  province,  probably  in  w. 
Arkansas,  on  Arkansas  r.,  visited  by 
De  Soto's  army  in  1542.  As  the  language 
differed  from  that  of  the  Quapaw  to  the 


E.,  the  people  were  possibly  of  the  Cad- 

doan  stock. 

Tula.— Biedma  (1644)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 

n,  106. 1850.    Tnlla.— Qentl.  of  Elvas  (1567) ,  ibid., 

179. 

TuUdi.    See  TouladL 

Tnlalip.  One  of  three  divisions  of  the 
Twana,  a  Salish  tribe  on  the  w.  side  of 
Hood  canal,  Wash.  This  branch,  accord- 
ing to  Eells,  lives  on  a  small  stream,  near 
the  head  of  the  canal,  called  Dulaylip. 
The  name  has  also  been  given  to  a  reserva- 
tion on  the  w.  side  of  Puget  sd. 
Doaaea'p.- Eells,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Twana  name). 
Dn-hle-Upa.— Eells  in  Smithson.  Kep.  1887.  605, 
1889.  Huhiyup.— Eells.  MS.,  op.  cit.  (Clallam 
name).  Teelalup.— Hill  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  S4th 
Cong. ,  3d  sees. ,  81 ,  1857.  Thwl^lAp.— McCa w.  Pu- 
yallup  MS.   vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,   1885   (Pavallnp 


name).    Tnlalip.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1901,  704.  1902 
(name  of  res.  and  agency) . 

TraarexLoB  (Span. :  *  those  of  the  tularesy  * 
or  tracts  oi  lahd  containing  ttUes  or 
reeds).  A  term  applied  loosely  to  the 
tribes  of  the  great  valley  of  San  Joa- 
quin r.  and  Tulare  lake,  and  even  of 
lower  Sacramento  valley,  Cal.  As  this 
territory  included  Moquelumnan,  Yo- 
kuts  (Mariposan),  and  Shoshonean  tribes, 
the  word  is  without  ethnic  significance. 
Until  July  20,  1903,  there  was  a  **Mi8- 
sion-Tule  River  Consolidated  Agency" 
in  California,  when,  by  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  it  was  subdivided, 
part  becoming  the  Mission  res.  (with 
2,897  Indians  in  1908),  the  other  the  Tule 
River  res.  (with  151  Indians). 
Talarenot.— Mayer,  Mexico,  ll,  88,  1853.  Toolee- 
rayoa.— Beechey,  Voy.,  i,  881,  1881.  Tula.— 
Emmons  In  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  201, 1858. 
Tolara.— Ibid.  Tulare  Lake  Indians.— Jonnston  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  82d  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  23,  1852. 
Tularenos.— Dudot  de  Mofras,  Expl..  ii,  385, 1844. 
Tulare  River  Indians.— Henley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
511, 1854.  Tulareain.— Capron,  Hist.  Cal..  20, 1854. 
Tule  River.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1901,  686, 1902.  Tulu- 
raios.— Beechey,  op.  citi,  ii,  401,  1831.  Tutas 
Talare&os.— MQhlenpfordt,  Mejico,  ii,  538,  1844 
(the  Paiute  living  on  the  streams  s.  of  Tulare  l&ke; 
misprint). 

Tnlares.  A  band,  probably  of  the  01a- 
mentke,  formerly  livmg  on  the  n.  coast 
of  San  Francisco  bay,  Cal.,  but  nearly  ex- 
tinct in  1853.— Gibbe  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iii,  421,  1853. 

Tule  Biver  Seservation.  A  reservation 
of  48,551  acres  of  partly  arable  land  occu- 
pied by  151  Mission  Indians  of  various 
tribes  under  the  Tule  River  school  super- 
intendent, s.  Cal. 

Tolibee.  A  species  of  whitefish  ( C(yr€- 
gonus  iuUxbee)  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
waters  of  the  Canadian  N.  W. ,  the  mongrel 
whitefish.  The  Canadian-French  form 
of  the  word,  which  came  into  English  as 
ttdibeey  or  tuU^Cf  from  N.  w.  Canada,  is 
Undibiy  representing  the  oUmabi  of  the 
Cree-Chippewa  dialects  of  Algonquian, 
with  the  well-known  interchange  of  n 
and  I  and  the  dropping  of  the  first  syl- 
lable. The  word  signifies  literally  *mouth 
water,*  from  otonf  *its  mouth,*  and  ahiy 
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*  water,*  *  liquid,'  referring  to  the  watery 
flesh  of  this  fish.  (a.  p.  c.  ) 

Tnlik  (Aleut:  'fissure').  An  Aleut 
village  formeriy  on  Umnak,  Aleutian  ids. , 
Alaska,  situated  near  a  volcano  of  the 
same  name.  Pop.  26  in  1834. 
Tooleelokoi.— Elliott,  Cond.  A£F.  Alaska,  225, 1875. 
Tolik.— Holmberg,  Ethnol.  Bkizz.,  142. 1865.  Tu- 
liiukoe.— Veniaixdnof,  Zapiski,  ii,  202, 1840. 

Tulkepaia  (Tuman:  Tulkepdia  venuna 
tche^hwaUf  probably  meaning  'spotted- 
belly  sparrows. ' — Corbusier ) .  A  body  of 
Yuman  Indians,  popularly  known  as 
Apache  Yumas,  said  by  Corbusier  (1886) 
to  have  recently  sprung  from  a  mixture 
of  Yuma,  Mohave,  and  Yavapai.  Thev 
claimed  as  their  home  the  desert  stretch 
of  w.  Arizona  between  the  Colorado  r. 
and  the  country  of  the  Yavapai,  over 
which  they  roamed  until  placed  on  the 
Rio  Verde  res.,  Ariz.,  in  May,  1873.  In 
1875  most  of  these,  numbering  in  all 
about  500,  were  removed  to  the  San  Car- 
los res.,  where  thev  numbered  352  in  the 
following  year.  They  speak  the  Yavapai 
dialect  with  a  few  lexical  differences. 
See  T(mto8.  (a.s.g.) 

Apaohe  Yuma.— White,  MS.  Hist.  Apaches,  B.  A.E., 
1875.  BUzhayt.— Ibid.  Oo'hun.— Ibid.  Har-dil- 
shayt.~Ibid.  ('Red  country  Indians';  'Indians 
living  where  there  are  red  ants':  Apache 
name).  Hatilshe.^White  in  Zeib^chr.  f.  Ethnol., 
870,  1877  (the  Ton  to,  Yuma,  and  Mohave,  so- 
called  bv  the  Apache).  Ko-p£ya.— White  quoted 
by  Gatscnet  Yuraa-Sprachstamm,  370,  1877  (own 
name,  abbreviation  of  TulkejaAya).  Ko-uavi.— 
Gatachet,  Ibid,  (own  name).  Ko'un.— White,  MS. 
Hi«t.  Apaches,  op.  cit.  Xowavl.— Gat*»chet.  op. 
cit.  Kuhn.— White,  MS.  Hist^  op.  cit.  (so-called 
by  Mexicans).  Kun.— Ibid.  Vatohon.— Corbusier 
misquoted  by  Shufeldt,  Ind.  Types  of  Beauty,  17, 
1891.  Vatohoos.— Corbusier  in  Am.  Antiq.,  viii, 
276,  1886  ('lizard':  Apache  name),  auejoen.— 
Froebel,  Seven  Years'  Travel,  611, 1859.    Toleko- 


..—White  quoted  by  Gatschet,  op.  cit.,  411. 
—Ibid.    Tolkepava.— ten  Kate,  Reizen 

'      -"tipeya.-  ™ " 

iC    Ti 


Tolfopeya.- 

in  N.  A.,  199,  1885.  Tolkipeya.— White  quoted 
by  Q^tschet,  op.  cit..  871,  Tolkop^.— Ibid. 
Ttilfopaya.- Ibid.  Tsilgopeya.— Ibid.  Tulkepaia 
▼enuna  tohehwale. — Corbusier,  op.  cit.  (= spotted 
belly  T.) .  Tolvkap^y*.— Harrington  In  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xxi,  324,  1908  ('lizard  folk':  given  e^ 
Ton  to  name  for  themselves) .  Ta-▼f-pe'-Ku-toft]l^— 
ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  5, 1884  (given  as  their  own 
name). 

Tullibee.    See  Tulibee. 

TuUihas.  A  villajre  situated  in  1755  on 
the  w.  branch  of  Muskinjrum  r.,  Ohio, 
about  20  m.  above  the  forks,  and  occu- 
pied by  Delawares,  Mahican,  and  Caueh- 
nawaga. — Smith  (1799)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Trag.  Wild.,  185,  1841. 

TnlomoB.  Mentioned  as  a  tribe  or  divi- 
sion of  the  Costanoan  Indians,  probably 
inhabiting  the  peninsula  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  and  connected  with  the  mis- 
pion  of  Dolores.  Together  with  the 
Olhones,  Ah  wastes,  Altahmos,  and 
Romonans  they  have  been  called  Costa- 
nos.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Tu-lo-mos.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii.  506, 1852. 
Tulumonoa. — Latham  In  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
79,  1852-53.  Tuolomos.- Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Jan.  11, 1861. 

Talpkweyu  (contr.  from  taraphveye-u^  a 


species  of  snake).  A  Tonkawa  gens. — 
Gatschet,  Tonkawe  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Tulsa  (properly  TdUi,  contracted  from 
Tallahassee) .  A  Creek  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  Arkansas  r.,  in  tp.  19  n.,  R.  12  b., 
Okla.  See  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  L^., 
II,  186,  1888. 

Tuisa.  A  Creek  town  at  the  old  Creek 
council-ground,  at  Council  Hill,  near  the 
head  of  Grave  cr.,  in  the  s.  e.  part  of  the 
Creek  Nation,  Okla.— ^Gatschet,  Creek 
Mier.  Leg.,  ii,  186,  1888. 
Latdiap6ffa.— Gat<«chet.  Ibid.,  185. 

Ttilihk.    A  Yaquina  village  on  the  s. 
side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
T'ulok.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  229, 
1890  (c=«A). 

TuiMjaBwi{  T(iMil^'8An),  Given  by  Dor- 
sey (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  235.  1890) 
as  a  Takelma  band  or  village  in  Oregon, 
but  identified  by  Sapir  (Am.  Anthr.,  ix, 
254,  1907)  as  merely  the  Takelma  name 
(DalsaUdn)  of  Illinois  r. 

Tnltsehina  (* bathers  in  cold  water'). 
A  Knaiakhotana  clan  of  Cook  inlet, 
Alaska. — Richardson,  Arct.  Expd.,  i, 
407,  1851. 

Tiilnka.  A  former  Patwin  village  iji 
Pope  valley,  Napa  co.,  Cal.  According 
to  Powers  the  Spaniards  carried  away 
most  of  the  tribe  in  1838  to  Sonoma  mis- 
sion, where  the  larger  portion  soon  died 
from  smallpox.  There  were  only  3  sur- 
vivors in  1842. 

Re'-ho.— Powers  in  Ck>nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii.  228. 
1877  (named  from  a  chief).  Tolkay*.- Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer.  Mar.  80,  1860.  Tu-lo-kai'-di-Ml.— 
Powers,  op.  cit.  Tuluka.— S.  A.  Barrett,  inf 'n.  1905. 

Tnlnka.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  right  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska;  pop.  59  in  1880.  17  in  1890. 
Toolooka-anabamut0.— Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Ala-ska.  16. 1884.  Tooluka-anahamute.— Ibid.,  map. 
Tulukagnagamiut.— 11th  CenKUS,  Alaska,  164. 1893. 

Tnlnksak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  left  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska,  40  m.  al>ove  Bethel;  pop.  150  in 
1880,  62  in  1890. 

Inlokiak.— Hal  lock  in  Nat.  Qeog.  Mag.,  ix.  90, 1898 
(misprint) .  Toulaksiigamttt. — Spun*  (1898)  quoted 
by  Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alafka,  1902.  Tolulnaff- 
miut.- nth  Census,  Alaska,  164, 1893. 

Tulwatmetnnne  (^<people  in  the  open 
prairie*).  A  band  of  the  Mishikhwut- 
metunne  formerly  residing  on  Coquille  r., 
Oreg. 

lftl-w<it'-me.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
1&2,  1890.    xai'-wat-me'  !»iiim«'.— Ibid. 

Tomao.  Said  to  be  the  westernmost 
settlement  of  the  Maricopa  on  Gila  r., 
s.  w.  Ariz.,  in  the  18th  century.— Orozco 
y  Berra,  Geog.,  348,  1864. 

Tamaoaoori  (from  Pima  Tsu-ma-ka^^ 
kork,  'curved  peak.* — ten  Kate).  A 
former  rancheria  of  one  of  the  Piman 
tribes,  probably  Sobaipuri,  on  Rio  Santa 
Cruz,  8.  of  Tubac  and  8  leagues  n.  n.  w.  of 
Guevavi,  s.  Arizona.  It  was  visited  by 
Father  Kino  in  1097-1701,  and  afterward 
became  a  visita  of  Guevavi,  with  199 
natives  in  1764-67,  and  39  in  1772,  at 
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which  date  it  was  almost  in  ruins  from 
Apache  depredations  in  1769.  In  1784  or 
earlier  it  had  become  the  mission  of  San 
Jos^f  and  was  occupied  as  such  until  1820, 
when  the  church,  erected  by  the  Jesuits 
in  1752,  was  destroyed  by  the  Apache. 
The  ruins  are  still  visible. 
Jumagaoori.— Mange  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Aiiz, 
andN.  Mex.. 358, 1889.  Ban Joa^— Bancroft,  ibid., 
385.  S.  Oayetano.— Bernal  (1697)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, ibid..  856  (Tumacaeori,  or).  B.  Gayttaao 
Tmnapaoori.— Kino  (1697)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
s.,  I,  288,  1856.    8.  Oayetano  Tomanoori.— MunRe 

auoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  858, 1889. 
(  Cayetano.— Venegafl,  Hist.  Cala.,  i,  map,  1759. 
Bumaoacori.— Croix  (1769)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
8..  II,  15, 1856.  Termao^oori.— Hardy.  Travels,  422, 
1829.  Ttioemak^ork.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A., 
160, 1885lPima  name) .  Tumaoaoori.— Garcte  (1769) 
In  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  ii,  874,  1856. 

Tamalenia  {Tu-ma-leh-nia),  A  tribe, 
probably  Moqueluranan,  formerly  living 
at  Bodega  bay,  Cal.,  and  speaking  a  lan- 
guage dinerent  from  the  Gallinomero,  the 
next  tribe  to  the  n. — Gibbe  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  102,  1853. 

Tumamar.  A  tribe  or  subtri be,  evidently 
Coahuiltecan,  encountered  n.  of  the  Rio 
Grande  as  early  as  1675,  when  Fernando 
del  Bosque  crossed  into  Texas  ( Nat.  Geog. 
Mag.,  XIV,  340-45,  1903).  Early  in  the 
18th  century  they  became  well  known  at 
San  Francisco  Solano  mission  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  Mexico,  and  after  this  mission 
became  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  on  the 
Rio  San  Antonio  in  Texas,  some  members 
of  the  tribe  followed  it  (Baptismal  Rec.  of 
wSan  Antonio  de  Valero,  MS. ).  At  the  first 
mission  named  they  mingled  freely  with 
the  Terooodame,  a  Tumamar  being  at  one 
time  chief  of  the  latter  band.  The  tribe 
ranged  far  to  the  e.^  sometimes  being  met 
on  the  Brazos  ( Espinosa,  Diario,  entry  for 
June  10,  1716,  MS.).  The  tribal  name, 
which  was  most  commonly  written  Tuma- 
mar and  Ticmamar,  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared before  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, (h.  e.  b.) 
Taimamaret. — Fernando  del  Bosque  ( 1675) ,  op.  cit. 
Taamamares.  —  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  806,  1864. 
TiomanarM.— Espinoea(1716),op.cit.  Tumamar. — 
Fernando  del  Botk^ue  (1675),  op.  cit.  (given  as 
chief's  name). 

Tumidok.  According  to  Powers,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Mi  wok  formerly  living  in  the 
region  of  Mokelumner.,  in  Calaveras  and 
Amador  cos.,  Cal.  In  reality  the  name 
has  the  same  8ignificanceasTamuleko,q.  v. 
Toomedoct.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  x,  324, 1878. 
Ttt'-mi-dok.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii, 
349,  1877. 

Tnmkoaakyas  ( TumQoa^akyas),  A  Bella- 
coola  gens  at  Talio,  Brit.  Col.— Boas  in 
7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Tammeli  (Tum^-melf).  A  Maidu  divi- 
sion living  along  the  s.  fork  of  American 
r.,  from  a  little  above  Coloma  to  River- 
ton,  Eldorado  co.,  Cal.         .    (r.  b.  d.) 

Tximxia  (properiy  Dumna).  A  former 
Yokuts  (Mariposan)  tribe  that  lived  on 
upper  San  Joaquin  r.  and  n.  to  Kings  r., 
Cy.    They  were  one  of  the  tribes  that 


ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States  by 
treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1861,  and  were  then 
placed  on  a  reserve  between  Chowchilla 
and  Kaweah  rs.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 

Bumna.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth.,ii,  811,1907  (propername).  Loomnean.— 
Henley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  612. 1854.  Toom-na.— Ind. 
Afl.  Rep.,  223. 1851;  Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
782, 1899.    Toom-nas.-Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  223, 1851. 

Tump.  According  to  Bartlett  (Diet,  of 
Americanisms,  723,  1877),  **to  tump" 
signifies  **to  draw  a  deer  or  other  animal 
home  through  the  woods  after  he  has 
been  killed '  :  a  word  in  use  in  the  hunt- 
ing regions  of  Maine,  from  the  Abnaki 
dialect  of  Algonquian.  (a.  p.  c. ) 

Tampatafiuo.  One  of  36  tribes  reported 
in  1683  to  Domingo  de  Mendoza  ( Viaje, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  de  M6x.^  as  being 
friendly  to  the  Jumano  (Tawenash)  and 
living  three  days'  journey  eastward  from 
the  junction  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Conchos.  This  would  place  them  in  s.  w. 
Texas.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Tump-line.  A  pack  strap  or  portage 
strap.  Bartlett  (Diet,  of  Americanisms, 
723,  1877)  says:  **A  strap  placed  across 
the  forehead  to  assist  a  man  in  carrying  a 
pack  on  his  back.  Used  in  Maine,  where 
the  custom  was  borrowed  from  the  Indi- 
ans." The  first  part  of 
this  word  is  derived, 
according  to  De  Cost 
Smith,  fiom  mddHmM^ 
which  in  the  Abnaki 
dialect  of  Algonquian 
signifies    'pack  strap,' 

*  burden  strap';  line  is 
English.  According  to 
Prince  (Am.  Anthr.,  ix, 
no.  3,  1907)  the  modem  Abnaki  form  is 
macUmbaf  and  the  present-day  Mashpee 
tdfmpdm.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Tumpii.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  of  unknown 
afiSnity,  represented,  in  1728  at  San  Anto- 
nio de  Valero  minion,  Texas  (Valero 
Burials,  1728,  partida  154,  MS.). 

TnmtlB  ( *  paint ' ) .  A  Squawmish  village 
on  the  E.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 

Tnmun.  A  name  said  by  Powers  ( Cont 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  349, 1877)  to  be  applied 
by  the  Miwok  n.  of  Stanislaus  r.,  Stanis- 
laus CO. ,  Cal. ,  to  their  northern  congeners. 
Powers  derives  the  name  from  tu^mun^ 

*  north.'  It  is,  however,  very  probably 
another  rendition  of  chumetoko,  a  term  de- 
rived from  the  Miwok  chumech,  'south,' 
and  itself  signifying  'southerners.'  Cf. 
Tamuleko.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Tunagak.    An  Eskimo  village  in  the 
Kuskokwim  district,  Alaska;  pop.  71  in 
1890. 
Tunafhaminl— llth  Census,  Alaska,  164, 1898. 

Tmial.    A  former  pueblo  of  the  Tepe- 
huane,    in    Durango,    Mexico;   definite 
locality  unknown, 
el  TonaL— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  318, 1864. 

Tunanpin  ( 2Vt^-na'»-p'i«,  'black  bear'). 


TUMP-UNE  IN   USE 
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A  gens  of  the  Iowa,  consisting  of  the 
Tapothka,  Punghathka,  Munchinye,  and 
Kirokokhoche  subgentes. 
Too-num'-oe.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166, 1877.  Tu'- 
na«»-p'i«».— Doraey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  238, 1897. 
Txinanpin.      A  gens   of   the    Missouri 

(q.  v.). 

Moon'-ona.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166, 1877.    Tu-naP'- 

p'i".— Doreey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240, 1897. 

Tnnanpin.  A  gens  of  the  Oto  (q.  v.). 
Me-je'-rii-ja.— Morgan .  Anc.  Soc.,  156, 1877  ( = *  Wolf ' ; 

fiven  as  distinct  from  Bear  gens).  Mooa'-eha.— 
bid.  ('Bear').  lItt«»-tci'-ra-to«.— Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240,  1897  ('Wolf').  Tuii*»'-p'i».— 
Ibid.  ('Black  bear'). 

TundsB tuBs  ( A  pache :  *  water  spread  out, ' 
from  the  many  spring  forming  marshy 
areas).  A  large  prehistoric  pueblo  ruin 
on  a  low  elevation  between  two  washes 
entering  Forestdale  cr.  from  the  N.,  on 
the  White  Mtn.  Apache  res.,  10  m.  s.  e. 
of  Showlow,  Ariz.  It  was  partially  exca- 
vated in  1901  by  Dr  Walter  Hough,  of 
the  National  Museum,  who  is  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  settlement  of  a 
Zufii  clan  or  clans  on  its  northward  mi- 
gration. See  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1901,  289, 
1903. 
ForMtdale  niin.--Ibid« 

Tundy.    See  Tatemy, 

TuxesBftisah  ( *  where  there  is  fine  sand. ' — 
Hewitt).  An  Iroquois  village  formerly 
on  upper  Allegheny  r.,  perhaps  in  W^arren 
CO.,  Pa.,  and  occupied  by  Seneca,  Cayusa, 
and  Onondaga. — Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  200, 
299,  300,  1829. 

Tnng.  The  Sun  clan  of  the  Tewa  pueblo 
of  Hano,  n.  b.  Ariz.,  only  one  individual 
(a  man)  of  which  survived  in  1893. 
Tan'.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  166,  1894. 
Tda'-wu.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  39,  1891 
(Hop!  name).    TJon-a-ai'.— Ibid.  (Navahoname). 

Tnngge  (Tewa:  *  village  of  the  basket' ). 
A  former  pueblo  of  the  Tano  on  a  bare 
slope  near  the  banks  of  a  stream  (which 
in  the  mountains  farther  s.  is  called 
Rio  de  San  Pedro,  lower  down  Ufia  de 
Gate,  and  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  ruins 
Arroyo  del  Tunque),  at  the  n.  e.  extrem- 
ity of  the  Sandia  mts.,  in  Sandoval  co., 
N.  Mex.  It  was  the  westernmost  of  the 
Tano  villages  in  prehistoric  times,  and 
was  evidently  in  ruins  in  1541,  the  date 
of  Coronado's  expedition,  having  been 
abandoned  a  few  years  prior  to  that  date 
in  consequence  of  an  attack  by  nomadic 
Indians  from  the  plains.  The  pueblo  was 
extensive,  forming  a  number  of  irregular 
SQuares,  and  the  houses  were  constructed 
ot  adobe  with  rubble  foundations.  See 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  109, 
121,  etseq.,  1892. 

£1  Tunque.— Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  109.  Pueblo  de 
Tunque.— Doc.  of  1770 cited  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  112. 
Tung-ge. — Ibid.,  109 (aboriginal name) .  Tung-ke.- 
Bandelier  in  Ritch.  N.  Mex.,  201,  1885:  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  129, 1890.  Tunque.— Bandelier  in 
Ritch.  op.  cit.  YiUage  of  the  BiMket.— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  op.  cit. 

TTUigjdTmgui  {Tung-ul'Ung^'Sij  *  smallest 
turtle  ).  A  subclan  of  the  Delawares. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 


Tungyaa.  Accord  ing  to  tradition  of  t  he 
Santa  Clara  Indians,  an  ancient  Tewa 
pueblo  on  a  black  mesa  near  the  w.  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  above  the  San  Ilde- 
fonso  ford,  N.  Mex.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Timiakpuk.  A  Togiagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  lower  Togiak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  137 
in  1880. 

Tuniakhpok.— Petroff  in  10th  Census  Alaska,  map, 
1884.  Tuniakpuk.— Baker,  Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  &11, 
1906.    Tunaiakhpuk.— Petrofl.  op.  cit,  17. 

Tnnica  (to,  an  article;  unt,  'people*;  ka, 
nominal  suffix. — Gatschet).  A  tribe,  form- 
ing a  distinct  linguistic  family  known  as 
Tonikan,  formerly  dwelling  on  the  lower 
Mississippi.  The  Tunica  are  prominent 
in  the  early  history  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi region  because  of  their  attachment 
to  the  French  and  the  faithful  service 
rendered  them  as  allies  in  contests  with 
neighboring  tribes.  When  first  visited 
they  lived  in  Mississippi  on  lower  Yazoo 
r.  In  1699  La  Source  (Shea,  Early  Voy . , 
80.  1861 )  estimated  the  number  of  their 
cabins  at  about  260,  scattered  over  4 
leagues  of  country.  He  states  that 
they  lived  entirely  on  Indian  com 
and  did  no  hunting.  Gravier,  who  vis- 
ited the  tribe  in  1700,  states  that  they 
occupied  7  hamlets  containing  60  or  60 
small  cabins.  In  1706,  according  to  La 
Harpe,  the  Tunica  were  driven  from  their 
villages  by  the  Chickasaw  and  Alibamu 
and  joined  the  Homa;  and  it  is  said  that 
subsequently  they  killed  more  than  half 
that  tribe  and  occupied  its  territory.  In 
1730  they  met  with  a  reverse  at  the  hands 
of  those  Natchez  who  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Chickasaw;  their  village  was 
burned  and  a  large  number  of  them  killed. 
In  1760  they  occupied  3  villages,  the 
largest  of  which  was  on  a  lake  at  Tunica 
bayou.  Baudry  des  Lozi^res  in  1802 
ascribed  to  them  a  population  of  120  men, 
a  total  of  about  450. 

Hutchins  (Imlay,  West.Ter.,  419, 1797) 
notes  a  Tunica  village  on  the  e.  bank  of 
the  river  opposite  the  upper  plantations  of 
Pte  Couple,  containing  m  1784  about  20 
warriors.  Later  the  Tunica  moved  up  to 
Markaville  prairie  in  Avoyelles  parish,  on 
the  s.  side  of  lower  Red  r.  Still  later  they 
appear  under  the  local  name  of  Avoyelles 
Indians  (not  to  be  confounded  with  an 
older  tribe  of  that  name),  a  name  applied 
also  to  the  Biloxi,  who  settled  here  in  1762 
after  leaving  their  coast  seats.  The  rem- 
nant of  the  Tunica,  consisting  of  about  30 
people,  are  now  b.  and  s.  b.  of  Marksville, 
the  parish  seat,  on  what  is  called  Marks- 
ville  prairie.  They  speak  Tunica,  Creole, 
and  English. 

Gravier' s  description  of  the  Tunica  in 
1700  indicates  that  their  women  made  an 
excellent  fabric  of  mulberry  cloth;  there 
was  a  fair  division  of  labor  between  the 
sexes;  the  men  cultivated  the  soil,  planted 
and  harvested  the  crops,  cut  the  wood 
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and  brought  it  to  the  cabin,  and  dressed 
the  deer  and  buffalo  skins;  the  women 
performed  the  indoor  work  and  made 
pottery  and  clothing;  polygyny  was  rare 
among  them  (Shea,  Early  \oy.,  134). 
The  Tunica  language,  hitherto  unknown 
or  unpublished,  was  studied  in  1886  by 
Gratschet.  It  is  vocalic  and  harmonious, 
rich  in  verbal  forms  and  possessing  also  a 
declension  of  the  noun,  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  nominal  and  pronominal 
gender.  It  appears  to  have  no  genetic 
connection  with  any  other  family  of  lan- 

SoudMu— Neill,  Hist.  Minn..  173,  1858  (misprint). 
OtoimiwL— Tonti  (1687)  in  Shea,  Dl»cov..  226, 1852. 
BunioM.— Sibley  (1805)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind. 
Aff. .  I,  724, 1832.  Taaieo.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1542) 
in  French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  ii,  178, 1860  (probably 
identical).  TanikSa.— Marquette  map  Cca.  1673) 
in  Shea.  Disco  v.,  1852.  Taaikwa.— Marquette 
quoted  by  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  80,  1861.  Tonioas.^ 
P6nicaut  (1700)  in  French,  HUU  Coll.  La.,  i,61, 
1869.  Tonioaus.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  Marpy.IWc., 
VI,  302,  1886.  Tonikas.— Bossu,  Travels  La.,  i,  36, 
1771.  Toomaohat.— Berquin-Duvallon.  TravelH  in 
La.,  94, 1806.  Toumika.— Qravier  J1700)  in  Shea. 
Early  Voy.,  133, 18«1.  Tonniov.— CX)xe,  Carolana, 
map,  1741.  Touaika.— Gravier  (1701)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii.  80,  1875.  Tourika.— M^talrie 
(1682)  in  French,  ibid.,  22.  Tvaoas.^Latham,  Es- 
says. 408,  18G0.  Tunicas.— Jefferys,  French  Dom. 
Am.,  I,  145,  1761.  Tu-ni'-oka  a»-ya-di'.— Dorsey, 
Biloxi  MS.  diet..  B.  A.  E.,  1892  (one  of  the  Biloxi 
names) .  Tu-ni'-oka  han-ya'. — Ibid.  ( another  Biloxi 
name).  Tunsoas. — Sibley  misquoted  by  Scher- 
merhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ii, 
27, 1814. 

Tunioha.  Mentioned  as  a  Navaho  set- 
tlement, but  actually  intended  to  desig- 
nate that  part  of  the  tribe  in  and  about 
the  Tunicha  mts.,  N.  Mex.,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  western  j)ortionof  the  tribe. 
Ttuneoha.— Domenech,  Desertsof  N.  A.,  ii,  7.  1860. 
Tunioha.— Cortez  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt. 
3, 119, 1856.  Tunioha  Indians.— Shepherd  ( 1869)  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  69, 86th  Cong.,  Ist  sesH..  16, 1860. 

Txinaliarbik.  A  former  Eskimo  settle- 
ment and  Dutch  trading  station  in  s.  w. 
Greenland. — Crantz,  Hist.  Greenland,  i, 
18, 1767. 

Tnmminniat  ( *  people  of  the  back  coun- 
try * ).  One  of  the  two  subdivisions  of  the 
Agomiut  Eskimo,  living  at  Pond  inlet, 
opening  into  Eclipse  sd.,  n.  b.  coast  of 
Baffinland. 

Toonoonek.— Parry,  Second  Voy..  a59,  1824.  Tud- 
nnnirmiut.— Boas  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc.  Wash.,  in, 
96, 1885.  Ttmunirmint.  —Boas  i  n  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
442,1888. 

TxmxmimBirmiiit  (  'people  of  the  smaller 
back  country  * ) .  A  subtribe  of  Agomiut 
Eskimo  living  at  Admiralty  inlet,  the  n. 
shore  of  Cockbum  id., and  the  s.  shore  of 
North  Devon. 

Toonoonee-rooohitth.— Parry,  Second  Voy.,  370,1824. 
Todnuniroisirmiut— Boas  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc. 
Wash.,  Ill,  96, 1885.  Tununimsirmiut— Boa8in6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  442, 1888. 

Tunxis  (from  WuttunkahaUy  *the  point 
where  the  river  bends.* — ^Trumbull). 
An  important  tribe  that  lived  on  middle 
Farmington  r.  near  the  great  bend,  about 
where  Farmington  and  Southington, 
Hartford  co.,  C^nn.,  are  now.  They 
were  subject  at  an  earlv  period  to 
Sequassen,   the  sachem  who  sold  Hart- 


ford to  the  English.  Ruttenber  includes 
them  in  the  Wappinger.  They  sold  the 
greater  part  of  their  territory  in  1640. 
About  1700  they  still  had  a  village  of  20 
wigwams  at  Farmington,  but  in  1761 
there  were  only  4  or  5  families  left 
Junoks'es.— Wadunxnm,  a  Mohogan  chief  (1700), 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col7Hlst.,iv,  614,  1854  (misprint). 
Sepot.— Stiles  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st 
8.,  X,  104,  1809.  Bjpous.—Ibid.  Bopus.— Jones, 
Ind.  Bull.,  13,  1867  (also  used  for  the  Esopus). 
Tvaoksis.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  74,  1^ 
(early  form).  Tunzis.— Stiles  (1761)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  X,  104. 1809.  Unzos.— R.  I. 
Col.  Rec.  cited  oy  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn., 
74,  1881. 

Tuolumne  ( Turol^-um-ne),  A  collective 
term  for  the  tribes  on  Tuolumne  r.,  Gal., 
all  or  most  of  whom  were  probably  of 
Moquelumnan  stock.  Merriam  (Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  341,  348,  1907)  distin- 
guishes the  Tuolumne  tribe  of  this 
family. 

Fawalonmes.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  450,  1874. 
SololumaM.— Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  680, 1846. 
Bolttmneoo.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860. 
Tawalemnes.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  450,  1874. 
Tousorlemnies. — ^Taylor,  op.  cit  To-wal-um-ne. — 
Fremont,  Geog.  Memoir,  16,  1848.  Tuolumne.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  407,  1854.  Tu-ol'- 
um-ne.— Merriam  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  848,  1907. 
Tuolumaes.— Taylor,  op.  cit  Turoalemnes.— Hale, 
Ethuol.  and  Philol.,  630,  1846.  Tolumne.— Bar- 
bour in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 82dCong.,  spec,  sess.,  251, 
1853.  To-lum-ne.—Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
782.  1899. 

Tnpiohihasao.  A  mission  village,  prob- 
ably on  the  lower  Georgia  coast,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  among  those 
revolting  against  the  Spaniards  in  1687. — 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  287, 1723. 

Tnpirbikdjnin.  A  summer  settlement 
of  the  Kingnait  Okomiut  Eskimo  near 
the  coast  of  Cumberland  sd. — Boas  in 
6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Tupo.  A  former  rancheria,  probably 
Papago  or  Sobaipuri,  12  to  16  leagues  w. 
of  San  Xavier  del  Bac. ;  visited  by  Father 
Kino  in  1696. 

Oops.— Mange  (1701)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  I,  368, 1889.  Tupo.— Kino  (1696)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i.  266,  1856.  Tups.— Mange 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  858, 18»>. 

Tupo.  A  former  rancheria,  apparently 
Papago,  visited  by  Kino  and  Mange  in 
1701.  Situated  in  a  volcanic  desert  about 
10  m.  from  the  Gulf  of  California,  n.  w. 
Sonora,  Mexico. 

Aibaousi.— Kino  (1701)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  l,  495. 1884.    Tupo.— Ibid. 

Tups.  A  tribe  of  Karankawan  affilia- 
tion that  entered  Nuestra  Seflorade  laCan- 
delaria  mission  (q.  v. )  on  San  Gabriel  r., 
Texas,  in  1750.  In  the  same  locality 
there  were  three  missions,  one  avowedly 
assigned  to  Tonkawan  tribes,  the  second 
to  the  Bidai-Arkokisa  group,  and  the 
third.  La  Candelaria,  to  the  Karankawan 
group.  The  tribes  represented  there 
were  the  Coco,  Karankawa,  Tups,  Cu jane, 
Estepisas,  and  Esquein  (Testimonio  de 
Dilieencias,  doc.  12,  leg.  6,  letter  K, 
Arch.  Col.  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro;  Let- 
ter of  Fray  Marfa  A  no  de  los  Dolores, 
1750.  ibid.,  doc.  18).    After  Candelaria 
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mission  was  abandoned,  a  part  of  the 
tribe  went  with  the  Cocos  to  San  Antonio 
de  Valero.    See  Tops,  (h.  e.  b.) 

Thops.— Pedro  Ramon  in  doc.  10,  leg.  6,  letter  K, 
Arch.  Col.  Santa  Cruz,  ca.  1756.  Tup.— Morfi, 
Mem.  Hist.  Tex.,bk.  ii,  ca.  1782,  MS. 

Tupnio.  A  village,  presumably  CTosta- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Oal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tupninte.  A  village,  presomably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tupustikntteh  (7Vt-/)ti«^-fi-ibu<M«^,  ^grass- 
nut  eaters' ).  A  Paviotso  band  formerly 
on  Carson  r.,  w.  Nevada. — Powers,  Inds. 
W.  Nevada,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1876. 

Tuquisan.  A  Maricopa  settlement  on 
Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz.,  in  the  18th  century. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  348.  1864. 

Tnrami.  A  Costanoan  village  formerly 
within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission,  Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  6,  1860. 

Turaai  (*  where  there  are  peaches').  A 
small  pueblo  of  the  Taranumare,  near 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

Tnratn.    The  Elk  clan  of  Taos  pueblo, 
N.  Mex. 
Tura'tu  tai'na.— M.  C.  StevenBon,  notes,  B.  A.  E., 


1910  (tai'na-* people*). 
Turoo,     See  Tark. 


TnrgheBtltsatnn.  A  Tolowa  village  on 
the  Pacific  coast  n.  of  the  moutn  of 
Klamath  r.,  Cal. 

Ta-k<el'-tdn  ^fin'-nS.— Dortey,  Chetco  MS.  voeab., 
B.  A.  E. ,  1884.  Ta-kfc^l'-twi  te'-ne.— Dorsey .  Smith 
River  MS.  vociib.,B.A.E.,1884.  Tii-rx«stl'  twi'- 
tdn.— Dorsey,  Naltunnetunne  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  183. 1884. 

Turip.  A  Yurok  village  on  Klamath  r. , 
about  8  m.  above  the  mouth,  in  n.  w. 
California.  .      (a.  l.  k.) 

Tnrisai.  A  former  rancheria,  probabljr 
of  the  Sobaipuri,  and  a  visita  of  the  Jesuit 
mission  of  Suamca.  Probably  situated  on 
or  near  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz  in  s.  Arizona 
or  N.  Sonora. 

B.  Pedro  Tnris«i.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
871, 1889  (after  early  docs.). 

Turk.  A  nickname  (El  Tarco)  given 
by  the  members  of  Coronado's  expedi- 
tion in  1640-42  to  a  native  of  the  province 
of  Harahev  (identified  with  the  Pawnee 
country),  because  of  his  pecuhar  head- 
dress. The  Turk,  who  was  a  "slave"  at 
Pecos  pueblo  (Cicuy^),  N.  Mex.,  prob- 
ably first  because  of  a  desire  to  return  to 
his  people,  later  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Pueolos  who  had  suffered  atrocities  at 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  representetl 
to  Coronado  that  in  Quivira,  and  espe- 
cially in  Harahey  and  "  the  Quaes,' *  there 
was  much  gold,  which  he  called  acochis 
(q.  v.).  Fired  with  enthusiasm  at  what 
the  Indian  had  told  him,  Coronado  started 
with  his  army  from  Tiguex  on  the  Rio 
Grande  the  following  spring  (1541), 
guided  by  the  Turk  and  accompanied  by 
a  Quivira  Indian  named  Ysopete.    After 


wandering  for  some  time  on  the  Staked 

glains  of  b.  New  Mexico  and  w.  Texas, 
^ronado  became  convinced  that  thel^irk 
was  trying  to  lead  the  army  astray,  where- 
on he  put  him  in  irons,  sent  back  to  the 
Rio  Grande  the  main  body  of  his  force, 
placed  himself  under  the  guidance  of  Yso- 
pete, and  in  42  days  of  northward  jour- 
neying reached  the  country  of  Quivira, 
in  the  present  Kansas.  Traversing  the 
length  of  this  province,  Coronado,  after 
the  middle  of  August,  reached  Kansas  r., 
whence  he  summoned  Tatarrax,  chief  of 
Harahey,  which  lay  next  beyond.  Re- 
gardless of  the  presence  of  Tatarrax  with 
200  warriors  of  the  tribe  to  which  the 
Turk  belonged,  and  whom  the  latter  en- 
deavored to  set  against  the  Spanish  force 
of  30  men,  the  treacherous  guide  was 
strangled  to  death,  and  Coronado  pre- 
pared for  his  return  journey.     (  f.  w.  h  . ) 

Turkey  Hill.  A  small  village  near 
Derby,  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  subject 
to  the  Paugusset.  In  1761  there  were 
only  a  dozen  Indians  there. — Birdsey 
(1761)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  x, 
111,  1809. 

Turkey  town  (translation  of  the  native 
term  GM^'dfgadu'hiifl^vit  and  derived 
from  the  name  of  a  chief,  Turkey  or 
Little  Turkey).  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  the  w.  bank  of  Coosa  r., 
opposite  the  prest^nt  Center,  Cherokee 
CO.,  Ala.  (j.  M.) 

Giin'-dl'gaduhai'yl— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  521.  1900  (Cherokee  name).  Turkey  Town.— 
Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  In  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
144, 1887. 

Tumiptown  (from  the  native  term 
XTiaWyt^  *  tuber  place*).  A  former 
Cherokee  settlement  on  Tumiptown  cr., 
above  Ellijay,  Gilmer  co.,  Ga.  (.t.m.) 
Turnip  Mountain.— Doc.  of  1799jqiioted  by  Royce 
in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  144, 1887.  Fian'yl— Mooney 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  642.  1900. 

Turquoise.  Stones  of  greenish  hue  were 
esi>ecially  valued  by  the  American  abo- 
rigines, and  this  was  due,  apparently,  to 
the  association  of  certain  religious  no- 
tions with  the  color.  Turquoise  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  green  irem 
stones,  and,  according  to  Clark  and  Diller, 
is  a  hydrous  aluminum  sulphate  colored 
by  a  copper  phosphate,  containing  also  a 
little  iron  and  magnesia.  It  displays  a 
wide  range  of  pale  bluish  and  greenish 
tints,  ana  occurs  in  thin  seams  or  in 
pockets  associated  with  eruptive  rocks,  or 
as  grains  and  pebbles  in  the  sands  and 
gravels  of  the  valleys.  It  is  found  in 
various  localities,  notably  in  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  was  mined  by  the  natives  in 
pre-Spanish  times  at  Cerrillos  mt.,  near 
Santa  F^,  N.  Mex.  (Blake),  and  on  Tur- 
quoise mt.  in  Cochise  co.,  Ariz. 

The  first  Spanish  explorers  found  this 
stone  in  use  for  person^  ornaments  by 
the  native  tribes,  and  it  appears  that  they 
had  been  conducting  mining  operations 
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on  quite  an  extensive  scale,  especially  at 
Los  Cerrillos,  N.  Mex.,  where  many  of 
their  rude  stone  mining  hammers  and 
sledges  have  been  found  (see  Mines  cmd 
Quarries).  It  is  even  surmised  that  the 
more  highlj;  civilized  tribes  of  Mexico 
found  and  utilized  this  source  of  themuch- 
valued  gem.  The  turquoise  is  highly 
prized  by  the  present  tribes  of  the  arid 
region,  and  is  ground  into  beads  and 
pendants,  which  are  pierced  by  the  aid  of 
primitive  drills,  and  is  made  into  settings 
for  mosaic  work  (see  Mosaic).  Kunz 
states  that  **the  sellini^  price  is  now 
[1886]  very  low,  the  Indians  disposing  of 
their  specmiens  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
for  the  contents  of  a  mouth,  where  they 
usually  carry  them.  A  string  made  of 
many  hundreds  of  stones  they  value  at 
the  price  of  a  pony."     See  Ulahlite. 

Ck>n8ult  Blake  in  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  s., 
zxv,  1858;  8illiman  in  £ng.  and  Min. 
Jour.,  XXXII,  1881;  Fewkes  (1)  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  no.  11,  1896;  (2)  in  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1, 1898;  (3)  in  22d  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1904;  Kunz,  Gems  and  Precious 
Stones,  1890;  Clark  and  Diller  in  Am. 
Jour.  Sci.,  3d  s.,  xxxii,  1886;  Pepper  (1) 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  no.  2,  1905,  (2)  in 
Putnam  Anniv.  Vol.,  1909.     (w.  h.  h.) 

Tiurtleback.     See  Stonework. 

Turtle  Mountain  Sionx.  An  Assiniboin 
band  occupying  a  reserve  of  640  acres  at 
the  base  of  Turtle  mt.,  12  m.  s.  e.  of  Delo- 
raine,  Manitoba.  They  numbered  45  un- 
til the  autumn  of  1908,  when  30  of  their 
number  joined  the  Oak  Lake  band  on  its 
reservation  5  m.  n.  of  Pipestone,  Mani- 
toba. 

Tnrtle  Portage.  A  Chippewa  station  in 
Wisconsin,  occupied  by  the  tribe  for  a 
long  time  before  setthng  at  Flambeau 
lake.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V,  192,  1885. 

Tnrtletown  (trans.  oiSd^ligugty  'turtle^). 
A  Cherokee  settlement  in  upper  Georgia 
about  the  period  of  the  removal  of  the 
tribe  in  1839.  (j.  m.) 

Tnrwillana  (referring  to  a  cylindrical 
fossil  marked  in  rings).     An  extinct  clan 
of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
Tnrwillana  tai'na.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A  E., 
1910  {tai'na^  'people'). 

Tusanes.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  e.  Mexico 
or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan.  Ac- 
cording to  Portillo  ( Apuntes  para  la  Hist. 
Antig.  de  Coahuila  y  Tex.,  285,  1888), 
who  calls  them  "Tusan  or  Carrizo,*'  213 
of  their  number  were  at  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista  mission  in  1761. — Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  303,  1864. 

Tnsoalnca.     See  Tasralusa. 

Tnacarawas.  A  former  settlement  of 
Delawares  and  Wyandot  on  Tuscarawas 
r.,  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  r. 
It  was  near  the  great  trail  leading  from 
Muskingum  on  the  s.  and  Sandusky  on 


the  N.  to  the  Indian  settlements  in  w. 
Pennsylvania,  being  situated  almost  due 
w.  from  Shingas  Town  at  the  mouth  of 
Beaver  r.  The  early  traders  gave  the 
name  Muskingum,  or  Elk's  Eye,  to  the 
three  streams  now  known  as  the  Muskin- 
gum, Tuscarawas,  and  Big  Sandy.  On 
account  of  its  location  near  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  three  trails,  this  settlement, 
which  was  made  some  time  before  1750, 
was  well  known  to  traders.  Gist  passed 
through  it  in  the  year  named  on  his  way 
to  Muskingum,  when  it  was  composed 
of  a  few  wigwams.  After  1758,  when 
Tamaque  (q.  v.),  or  King  Beaver,  the 
leading  chief  of  the  Delawares  on  the 
Ohio,  left  w.  Pennsylvania  on  account  of 
the  fall  of  Ft  Duquesne,  he  made  this  his 
headquarters,  and  from  this  time  the 
place  was  frequently  spoken  of  as  "The 
Beavers  Town."  After  Zeisberger  and 
his  Delaware  converts  deserted  the  Mo- 
ravian settlement  on  Beaver  r.,  Pa.,  they 
moved  to  the  Tuscarawas  valley,  whicn 
at  once  became  the  center  of  missionary 
effort  among  the  western  Indians.  Ta- 
maque became  one  of  the  converts.  The 
Moravian  missionary  Heckewelder  la- 
bored for  many  years  in  this  field,  during 
which  time  he  had  many  narrow  escapes 
from  death  at  the  hands  of  hostile  Indians 
led  by  the  white  renegade  Simon  Girty. 
Heckewelder  says:  **in  the  year  1762, 
while  I  lived  at  Tuscarawas  on  the  Mus- 
kingum, they  [the  Delawares]  were  pet- 
tled  on  that  river  and  its  branches. ' '  Bou- 
quet's  force  encamped  near  the  place  in 
Oct.  1764,  at  which  time  it  was  entirely  de- 
serted by  its  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  in 
terror  before  the  advancinj^  army,  leaving 
about  100  wigwams,  an  evidence  of  their 
numbers.  At  this  time  the  village  had 
been  occupied  by  a  mixed  population  of 
about  150  mmilies  of  Delawares,  Shawnee, 
Wyandot,  Miami,  and  Mingos.  McCul- 
loogh  speaks  of  the  settlement  at  this  time 
where  a  ** number  of  traders  resided'* 
(McCuUough,  Narr.,  in  Border  Life,  104, 
1839;  see  also  the  Journal  of  Bouquet  Ex- 
pedition, 13,  1765;  Parkman,  Conspiracv 
of  Pontiac,  ii,  227,  1901,  and  letter  of 
General  Gage,  ibid.,  app.  F).  A  number 
of  Indians  met  Bouquet  at  Tuscarawas, 
making  overtures  for  peace.  The  army 
moved  on  to  Muskingum,  where  a  coun- 
cil was  held,  after  which  a  number  of 
white  prisoners  were  given  up  and  hos- 
tages given  for  the  return  of  all  prit^oners 
at  Ft  Pitt  in  the  coming  spring.  Many 
of  the  Indian  warriors  followed  their 
former  captives,  whom  they  had  learned 
to  hold  in  high  regard,  back  to  Ft  Pitt, 
but  many  of  these  captives  returned  not 
long  afterward  to  their  Indian  homes  on 
the  Tuscarawas.  (a.  p.  d.  ) 

Beaver*!  Town.— Croghan(  1761)  In  Ma«8.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  8.,  IX,  379,  1871.  Beaver  Town.— Hutch- 
ins  map  in  Smith,  Bouquet  Exped.,  1766.  King 
Beaver*!  Town,— Smith,  Bouquet  Exped.,  67, 1766. 
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Ttttoalaways.— McCullough  (1764).  Narr.,  104, 1889. 
TuBoarawa.— Croghan  (1765)  in  Rupp,  West.  Penn., 
app.,  166, 1S46.  Tnaoarawas.— Lewis  Evans'  map, 
.  17&.  Tuwjarawi—Loskiel,  Hist.  Miss.  Unit.  Breth., 
pt.  3,  74, 1794.  Tuacaroraiu.— Giissefeld  map,  1784. 
Tusoaroraa.— La  Tour  map.  1779  (error).  Tuaoaro- 
waa.— Bouquet  (1764)  in  Rupp,  West.  Penn.,  app., 
148, 1846.  Tusoavoroaa.— Esnautsand  Rapilly  map, 
1777  (misprint).  Tuaoorawaa.— Heckewelder  in 
Trans.  Am.  Ptiilos.  Soc.,  iv.  396,  1831.  Tuakara- 
was.— Uutciiins  map  in  Smith,  Bouquet  Exped., 
1766. 

Tnsearora  {Skarvfrtn*,  *hemp  gather- 
ers/ ihQApocynumcannabinum,  or  Indian 
hemp,  being  a  plant  of  many  uses  among 
the  Carolina  Tnsearora;  the  native  form 
of  this  appellative  is  impersonal,  there 
being  no  expressed  pronominal  affix  to 
indicate  person,  number,  or  gender). 
Formerly  an  important  confederation  of 
tribes,  speaking  languages  cognate  with 
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those  of  the  Iroquoian  linguistic  group, 
and  dwelling,  when  first  encountered,  on 
the  Roanoke,  Neuse,  Taw  (Torhunta  or 
Narhontes),  and  Pamlico  rs.,  N.  C.  The 
evidence  drawn  from  the  testimony  of 
writers  contemporary  with  them,  con- 
firmed in  part  by  tradition,  makes  it  ap- 
pear that  while  occupying  this  primitive 
habitat  the  Tnsearora  league  was  com- 
posed of  at  least  three  tribal  constituent 
members,  each  bearing  an  independent 
and  exclusive  appellation.  The  names 
of  these  component  members  still  survive 
in  the  traditions  of  the  Tnsearora  now 
dwelling  in  w.  New  York  and  s.  Ontario, 
Canada.  The  first  of  these  tribal  names  is 
KiVf£'nxL'a'ka\  i.  e.  *  People  of  the  Sub- 
merged Pine-tree';  the  second  Akaw^n- 
U/ctkd'  (meaning  doubtful ) ;  and  the  third, 
SkaruWe^^    *Hemp  Gatherers.'     Cusick 


(Hist.  Six  Nations,  34,  1828)  wrote  these 
tribal  appellations  '^Kautanohakaa," 
**Kauwetseka,"  and  "Tuscarora"  re- 
spectively, and  (p.  31)  refers  also  to  the 
*'Esaurora,  or  Tnsearora,"  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  Esaurora  is  a 
synonym  of  Skaru'^rfi"'.  According  to 
the  same  authority  (p.  36),  theTuscarora, 
on  traditionary  evidence,  possessed  in 
early  times  the  **  country  lymg  between 
the  sea  shores  and  the  moun tarns,  which 
divide  the  Atlantic  states,"  in  which 
they  had  24  large  towns  and  could  muster 
6,000  warriors,  probably  meaning  per- 
sons. I^awson,  a  better  authority,  wrote 
that  in  1708  the  Tuscarora  had  15  towns 
and  about  1,200  warriors — perhaps  a 
minimum  estimate  of  the  true  number  of 
their  fighting-men;  and  Johnson  (Le- 
gends, etc.,  of  the  Iroquois,  1881)  says 
that  the  Tuscarora  in  North  Carolina  had 
6  towns  and  1,200  warriors,  which  was 
probably  approximately  true  of  the  Tus- 
carora proper.  Col.  Barnwell,  the  com- 
mander of  the  South  Carolina  forces  in  the 
war  of  1711-12,  said  that  the  Tuscarora 
or  "the  enemy  can't  be  less  than  1,200 
or  1,400  [warriors],  which  may  be  easily 
judged  by  their  large  settlements;"  but 
Gov.  Spotswood  of  Virginia  placed  their 
fightinjj  strength  at  2,000  men  in  1711. 
Accordmg  to  Barnwell  the  Tuscarora  had 
3  towns  on  Pamlico  r.,  of  which  one  was 
Ucouhnerunt,  but  that  most  of  their 
towns  were  on  Neuse  r.  and  its  many 
affluents.  Some  indication  of  the  extent 
of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Tuscarora 
may  be  obtained  from  the  terms  of  the 
truce  declared  between  the  Tuscarora 
and  Col.  Barnwell  in  1712.  Itwas  agreed 
therein  that  the  Tuscarora  were  *  *  to  plant 
only  on  Neuse  river,  the  creek  the  fort  is 
on,  quitting  all  claims  to  other  lands.  .  .  . 
To  quit  all  pretensions  to  planting,  fish- 
ing, hunting  or  ranging  to  all  lands  lying 
between  Neuse  river  and  Cape  Feare, 
that  entirely  to  be  left  to  the  So.  Carolina 
Indians,  and  to  be  treated  as  enemies  if 
found  in  those  ranges  without  breach  of 
peace,  and  the  enemy's  line  shall  be  be- 
tween Neuse  and  Pamblico  .  .  .  fishing 
on  both  sides  Bear  river."  This  would 
indicate  that  Cape  Fear  r.  was  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  the  Tuscarora  territory. 
History, — The  data  for  the  history  of 
the  Tuscarora  are  meager  and  fragmen- 
tary, hence  while  they  were  at  first  an 
important  people  of  North  Carolina,  little 
is  definitely  known  regarding  them,  and 
that  little  usually  applies  to  only  a  part 
of  the  people.  The  nrst  authentic  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Tuscarora  is  that 
recorded  by  Lawson,  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  North  Carolina,  who  knew 
them  well,  having  lived  in  close  contact 
with  them  for  many  years.  His  History 
of  Carolina,  having  been  written  about 
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1709  and  published  in  1718,  contains 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  Tnscarora  during 
the  most  eventful  period  of  their  history, 
namely,  that  covering  the  years  1711  to 
1713.  During  this  time  they  fought  two 
wars  with  the  colonists  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  were  effectively  aided  by  those 
of  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  reenf  orced 
by  their  tributary  Indian  allies.  The 
first  war  began  with  the  capture  of  Lawson 
and  the  Baron  De  Graffenried  by  about 
60  Tuscarora  and  the  condemnation  to 
death  of  the  former  in  Sept.  1711.  Im- 
mediately following,  a  portion  of  the  Tus- 
carora under  Hencock,  the  Coree,  Pam- 
lico, Matamuskeet,  Bear  Kivers,  and 
Machapungo,  conspired  to  cut  off  the 
whites,  each  one  of  the  tribes  agreeing  to 
operate  in  its  own  district  whence  they 
were  being  driven  by  the  steady  encroach- 
ment of  the  colonists.  This  compact 
resulted  in  the  massacre  of  about  130  of 
the  colonists  on  Sept.  22,  1711,  on  Trent 
and  Pamlico  rs.,  by  the  tribes  mentioned. 
Col.  Barnwell  was  sent  by  South  Caro- 
lina to  aid  the  hard-pressed  colonists  of 
North  Carolina,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
the  Tuscarora  into  one  of  their  palisEuied 
towns  about  20m.  above  Newbern,  N.  C, 
where  he  defeated  them  and  later  in- 
duced them  to  accept  terms  of  peace;  but 
Barnwell  violated  this  treaty  by  seizing 
some  of  the  Indians  and  sending  them 
away  into  slavery.  This  was  tne  be- 
ginning of  the  second  war  between  the 
Tuscarora  and  their  allies  and  the  people 
of  North  Carolina.  A^in  an  aj)p^l  was 
made  to  South  Carolma  for  aid,  which 
responded  by  sending  Col.  James  Moore 
with  a  small  militia;  force  and  about  900 
tributary  Indians. 

Of  the  Tuscarora,  Lawson  said  that  they 
possessed  many  amiable  qualities;  that, 
in  fact,  they  were  **  really  better  to  us 
than  we  have  been  to  them,  as  they  al- 
ways freely  give  us  of  their  victuals  at 
their  quarters,  while  w^e  let  them  walk  by 
our  doors  hungry,  and  do  not  often  relieve 
them.  We  look  upon  them  with  disdain 
and  scorn,  and  think  them  little  better 
than  beasts  in  human  form;  while  with 
all  our  religion  and  education,  we  possess 
more  moral  deformities  and  vices  than 
these  people  do."  This  attitude  of  the 
whites  toward  the  Indians  naturally  led 
to  the  troubles  later,  which  ended  in  much 
bloodshed  and  cruelty  on  both  sides.  Al- 
though the  Tuscarora  were  regarded  as 
mild,  kind,  peaceable,  ingenious,  and  in- 
dustrious, they  were  speedily  brutalized 
by  the  vices  of  the  colonists  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact;  their  women  were 
dekiiuched  by  the  whites,  and  both  men 
and  women  were  kidnapped  to  be  sold 
into  slavery.  The  colonists  of  North  Car- 
olina, like  their  Puritan  brethren  of  New 
England,  did  not  recognize  in  the  Indian 
any  right  to  the  soil,  hence  the  lands  of 


the  Tuscarora  and  of  their  Indian  neigh- 
bors and  allies  were  appropriated  without 
thought  of  purchase.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  such  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  whites  should  eventually  have 
awakened  distrust  and  jealousy  in  the 
minds  of  the  erstwhile  amiable  Tusca- 
rora, which,  fomented  by  these  and  other 
grievances,  finally  ripened  into  a  hatred 
which  led  to  resistance  and  reprisal. 

Perhaps  the  most  lucid  and  condensed 
statement  of  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the 
Tuscarora  before  vainly  attempting  to 
right  them  is  contained  in  a  petition  made 
to  the  Provincial  Government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1710.  More  than  a  year  before 
the  massacre  of  1711  the  Tuscarora  ha4 
oflScially  formulated  a  number  of  propo- 
sals embodying  their  grievances  and  their 
desire  to  have  these  iwijusted  or  removed 
by  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  to  this  end 
they  sent,  through  the  Conestoga  (Sus- 
quehanna), an  emoassy  with  these  pacific 
overtures  to  the  people  and  government 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  governor  and  pro- 
vincial council  dispatched  two  commis- 
sioners to  meet  this  embassy  at  Cones- 
toga  on  June  8,  1710,  where,  in  addition 
to  the  Tuscarora  emissaries,  they  found 
Civility  and  four  other  Conestoga  chiefs, 
and  Opessa,  the  head  chief  of  the  Shaw- 
nee. In  the  presence  of  these  officials  the 
Tuscarorp,  ambassadors  delivered  their 

Proposals,  attested  by  eight  wampum 
elts,  at  the  same  time  inforfning  the 
Pennsylvania  commissioners  that  these 
were  sent  as  an  overture  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  un- 
til the  following  spring,  when  their  chiefs 
and  headmen  would  come  in  person  **to 
sue  for  the  peace  they  so  much  desired." 
By  the  first  belt,  the  elder  women  and 
the  mothers  besought  the  friendship  of 
the  Christian  people,  the  Indians  and 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  so  they 
might  fetch  wood  and  water  without  risk 
or  danger.  By  the  second,  the  children 
bom  and  those  about  to  be  bom,  implored 
for  room  to  sport  and  play  without  the 
fear  of  death  or  slavery.  By  the  third, 
the  young  men  asked  for  the  privilege  to 
leave  their  towns  without  the  fear  of 
death  or  slavery  to  hunt  for  meat  for 
their  mothers,  their  children,  and  the 
aged  ones.  By  the  fourth,  the  old  men, 
the  elders  of  the  people,  asked  for  the 
consummation  of  a  lasting  peace,  so  that 
the  forest  (the  paths  to  other  tribes)  be 
as  safe  for  them  as  their  palisaded  towns. 
By  the  fifth,  the  entire  tribe  aske^l  for  a 
firm  peace.  By  the  sixth,  the  chiefs 
asked  for  the  establishment  of  a  lasting 
peace  with  the  government,  people,  and 
Indians  of  Pennsylvania,  whereby  they 
would  be  relieved  from  **  those  fearful 
apprehensions  they  have  these  several 
years  felt."  By  the  seventh,  the  Tusca- 
rora begged  for  a  "cessation  from  mur- 
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dering  and  taking  them,"  so  that  there- 
after they  would  not  fear  **a  mouse,  or 
anything  that  ruffles  the  leaves/'  By 
the  eighth,  the  tribe,  being  strangers  to 
the  people  and  government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, asked  for  an  official  path  or  means 
of  communication  between  them. 

Stripped  of  metaphor  and  the  language 
of  dii>lomacy,  the  purport  of  this  message 
is  plain;  it  was  the  statement  of  a  tribe 
at  ba}r,  that  in  view  of  the  large  numbers 
of  their  people  who  were  being  kidnapped 
to  be  sold  into  slavery  or  who  were  oe- 
ing  killed  while  seeking  to  defend  their 
of6pring  and  their  friends  and  kindred, 
they  desired  to  remove  to  a  more  just  and 
friendly  government  than  that  whence 
they  came.  At  this  time  there  was  no 
war  between  them  and  the  white  people; 
there  had  as  yet  been  no  massacre  by  the 
Tuscarora,  no  threat  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  yet  to  maintain  peace 
and  to  avoid  the  impending  shedding  of 
blood,  they  were  even  then  willing  to 
forsake  their  homes.  The  commissioners 
of  Pennsylvania,  however,  informed  the 
delegates,  among  other  things,  that  **to 
confirm  the  sincerity  of  their  past  car- 
riage toward  the  English,  and  to  raise 
in  us  a  good  opinion  of  them,  it  would  be 
very  necessary  to  procure  a  certificate 
from  the  government  they  leave,  to  this, 
of  their  good  lx»haviour,  and  then  they 
might  be  assured  of  a  favourable  recep- 
tion'* (Min.  Prov.  Conn.  Pa.,  ii,  511, 
1852).  The  Conestoga  (**8eneque8'') 
chiefs  present  at  this  conference  stated 
that  by  the  advice  of  their  council  it  had 
been  determined  to  send  these  belts, 
brought  by  the  Tuscarora,  to  the  Five 
Nations.  It  was  the  reception  of  the 
belts  with  their  pitiful  messages  by  these 
Five  Nations  that  moved  the  latter  to 
take  steps  to  shield  and  protect  the  Tus- 
carora, which  gave  so  much  apprehen- 
sion to  the  northern  colonies. 

The  rapid  encroachment  of  the  whites 
on  the  lands  of  the  Tuscarora  and  their 
Indian  neighlx)r8  for  a  period  of  sixty 
years  after  the  first  settlements,  although 
there  was  an  air  of  peace  and  harmony 
between  the  two  races,  were  wrongs 
which  dwarfed  in  comparison  with  the 
continued  practice  of  kidnapping  their 
young  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  This  was 
the  true  cause  of  the  so-called  Tuscarora 
war  in  1711-13.  This  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion is  overlooked  or  quite  disregarded 
by  most  historians;  but  years  before  the 
massacre  of  1711,  Tuscarora  Indians  were 
brought  into  Pennsylvania  and  sold  as 
slaves,  a  transaction  that  excited  fjrave 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  resident 
Indian  tribes.  To  allay  as  much  as  pos- 
sible this  growing  terror  among  them,  the 
provincial  council  of  Pennsylvania  en- 
acted in  1705  that,  "  Whereas  the  impor- 


tation of  Indian  slaves  from  Carolina,  or 
other  places,  hath  been  observed  to  give 
the  Indians  of  this  province  some  um- 
brage for  suspicion  and  dissatisfaction," 
such  importation  be  prohibited  after 
Mar.  25, 1706.  This  enactment  was  based 
solely  on  expediency  and  self-interest, 
since  it  was  evident  that  the  Indians  to 
the  southward  were  in  a  general  commo- 
tion. During  the  Tuscarora  war  an  act 
was  passed,  Jime  7,  1712,  forbidding  the 
imi)ortation  of  Indians,  but  providing  for 
their  sale  as  slaves  to  the  highest  bidder 
in  case  any  should  be  imported  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  known  that  the  prisoners 
of  Col.  Barnwell  and  Col.  Moore  were  all 
sold  as  slaves,  even  the  northern  colonies 
being  canvassed  for  a  market  for  them; 
indeed,  the  Boston  Neivs  Letter  of  1713  con- 
tained an  advertisement  offering  these 
very  Indians  for  purchase. 

According  to  De  Graffenried,  Sur- 
veyor-General Lawson  in  1709-10  settled 
his  people,  the  Swiss  and  Palatines,  on 
the  8.  bank  of  Trent  r. ,  on  a  tongue  of  land 
called  Chattawka,  formed  by  the  Trent 
and  the  Neuse  in  North  Carolina,  in  a 
hot  and  unhealthful  situation.  De  Graf- 
fenried bitterly  complained  that  the  Sur- 
veyor-General was  dishonest  for  having 
charged  him  a  "  heavy  price  **  for  it,  ana 
for  the  consequences  of  his  not  knowing 
that  Lawson  had  no  title  to  the  land  and 
that  the  place  was  still  inhabited  by  the 
Indians,  although  the  Surveyor-General 
had  attested  that  the  land  was  free  of 
encumbrance  and  unoccupied.  This  en- 
croachment on  the  Indian  lands  was  one 
of  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  so- 
called  Tuscarora  war.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Coree,  together  with  their  close 
allies,  the  hostile  Tuscarora,  in  1711  took 
vengeance  on  the  Swiss  and  Palatines 
settled  on  Trent  r.,  killing  about  70  of 
them,  wounding  many  others,  and  de- 
stroying much  of  their  property.  De 
Graffenried  says  that  one  of  the  several 
causes  of  the  war  was  the  **  rough  treat- 
ment of  some  turbulent  Carolinians,  who 
cheated  those  Indians  in  trading,  and 
would  not  allow  them  to  hunt  near  their 
plantations,  and  under  that  pretense 
took  away  from  them  their  game,  arms, 
and  ammunition,"  and  that  the  despised 
Indians  being  "insulted  in  many  ways 
by  a  few  rougn  Carolinians,  more  barba- 
rous and  inhuman  than  the  savages 
themselves,  could  not  stand  such  treat- 
ment any  longer,  and  began  to  think  of 
their  safety  ana  of  vengeance.  What 
they  did  they  did  very  secretly." 

In  a  letter  of  Maj.  Christopher  Gale  to 
his  brother,  Nov.  2,  1711,  he  describes  a 
condition,  fairly  representative  of  the 
times,  as  to  the  relations  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians  around  them. 
During  an  attack  on  one  of  the  man}*^ 
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small  garrisons  maintained  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  settlements,  **  a  number  of 
Indian  prisoners  of  a  certain  nation, 
which  we  did  not  know,  whether  they 
were  friends  or  enemies,  roise  in  the  gar- 
rison, but  were  soon  cut  to  pieces,  as 
those  on  the  outside  repelled.  In  the 
garrison  were  killed  9  men,  and  soon 
after  39  women  and  children  sent  off  for 
slaves. ' '  This  shows  that  for  the  purposes 
of  slavery  little  distinction,  if  any,  was 
made  between  one  tribe  and  another. 

De  Graffenried,  while  a  captive  among 
the  hostile  Tuscarora,  negotiated,  subse- 
quent to  the  execution  of  the  unfortu.- 
nate  Lawson,  a  private  treaty  with  them 
by  offering  to  every  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  10  villages  of  the  hostiles  a  cloth  jer- 
kin, 2  bottles  of  powder,  600  grains  of 
small  shot,  2  bottles  of  rum.  and  some- 
thing more  to  the  head  chief  for  his  own 
ransom.  Among  other  things  he  agreed  to 
remain  neutral  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  and  that  he,  the  **8aid  Govern- 
or of  the  German  colony  promises  to  re- 
main within  his  limits  and  to  take  no  more 
lands  from  them  without  due  warning  to 
t^e  king  [head  chief]  and  his  nation.'' 
Thus  De  Graffenried  admitted  taking  In- 
dian lands  without  consulting  the  In- 
dians, although  he  says  elsewhere,  **It 
must  be  observed  that  it  was  neither  I, 
nor  my  colony,  who  were  the  cause  of 
that  terrible  slaughter  or  Indian  war," 
apparently  overlooking  the  fact,  that  the 
greatest  massacre  was  among  his  own 
Swiss  and  Palatines,  indicating  that  the 
Indians  thus  resented  the  wrongs  com- 
mitted by  him  and  his  people. 

In  order  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Catawba 
("Flatheads*')  against  the  hostile  Tus- 
carora, the  Carolina  authorities  promised 
them  that  in  the  event  of  success  in  the 
war  the  Indians  were  to  obtain  goods 
"cheaper  than  formerly.*'  But  after 
faithfully  aiding  the  Carolinians  in  1  TH- 
IS in  dispersing  the  hostile  Tuscarora, 
the  Catawba  were  deceived  as  to  the 
promiHed  reduction  in  the  price  of  goods 
sold  to  them,  and  from  tnis  misunder- 
standing arose  the  troubles  leading  later 
to  the  Catawba  war  in  1714-15  (N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  v,  444,  1856). 

The  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  in  con- 
ference with  Govl  Hunter  at  Albany, 
Sept.  25,  1714,  acquainted  him  with  the 
fact  that  the  **  Tuscarora  Indians  are 
come  to  shelter  themselves  among  the 
Five  Nations;  they  were  of  us  and  went 
from  us  long  ago,  and  now  are  returned 
and  promise  to  live  peaceably  among  us. 
And  since  there  is  peace  now  every- 
where, we  have  received  them.  Do  give 
a  belt  of  wampum.  We  desire  you  to 
look  upon  the  Tuscaroras  that  are  come 
to  live  among  us  as  our  children,  who 
shall  obey  our  commands  amd  live  peace- 


ably and  orderiy"  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
v,  387,  1855).    This  proposal,  for  it  was 

Eractically  such,  was  not  yet  accepted 
y  the  New  York  Government  in  1715 
(ibid.,  413). 

On  June  23, 1712,  Gov.  Hunter,  of  New 
York,  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  that 
'*the  war  betwixt  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  Tuscarora  Indians  is 
like  to  embroil  us  all,"  and  expressed 
the  fear  that  under  French  instigation  the 
Five  Nations  would  fulfill  their  threat  to 
join  the  Tuscarora  (ibid.,  343).  Again, 
on  Sept.  10, 1713,  Hunter  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Popple  that  "the  Five  Nations  are 
hardly  to  be  diswaded  from  sheltering 
the  Tuscaruro  Indians,  which  would  em- 
broil us  all,"  and  expressed  r^ret  that 
he  had  no  funds  with  which  to  buy 
presents  to  be  employed  in  dissuading 
them  from  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
Tuscarora. 

On  Sept.  10,  1713,  an  Onondaga  chief, 
in  conference  with  commissioners  from 
Gov.  Hunter  at  Onondaga,  said:  "Brother 
Corlaer  says  the  Queen's  subjects  towards 
the  South  are  now  at  war  with  the  tus- 
Carorase  Indians.  These  Indians  went 
out  heretofore  from  us,  and  have  settled . 
themselves  there;  now  they  have  got  into 
war  and  are  dispersed.  .  .  .  They 
have  abandoned  their  Castles  and  are 
scattered  hither  and  thither;  let  that 
suffice;  and  we  request  our  Brother  Cor- 
laer to  act  as  mediator  between  the  Eng- 
lish of  Carrelvna  and  the  tuskaroras  that 
they  may  no  longer  be  hunted  down,  and 
we  assure  that  we  will  oblige  them  not 
to  do  the  English  any  more  harm,  for 
they  are  no  longer  a  Nation  with  a  name, 
being  once  dispersed"  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  V,  376,  1865). 

In  1717  Gov.  Hunter,  of  New  York, 
informed  the  Five  Nations  that  there 
were  Virginia  traders  who  still  bartered 
with  the  Tuscarora,  thus  showing  that, 
contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  there 
were  still  a  part  of  these  Indians  in  Caro- 
lina and  s.  Virginia. 

In  a  letter  dated  at  Narhantes  Fort, 
Feb.  4,  1712,  Col.  Barnwell  gives  a  list  of 
the  various  tribes  of  Southern  Indians 
who  composed  his  motley  army.  In  his 
own  spelling  these  were:  the  Yamasses, 
Hog  Ix>gees,  Apalatchees,  Corsaboy, 
Watterees,  Sagarees,  Catawbas,  Suterees, 
Waxams,  Cohgarees,  Sattees,  Pedees, 
Weneaws,  (-ape  Feare,  Hoopengs,  Ware- 
peres,  Saraws,  and  Saxapahaws.  Ft 
Narhantes,  according  to  Barnwell,  was 
the  largest  and  most  warlike  town  of  the 
Tuscarora.  It  was  situated  about  27  m. 
below  a  former  settlement  of  the  Saxapa- 
haw  or  "Shacioe  Indians,"  which  these 
Indians  had  been  forced  to  abandon 
along  with  others  at  the  beginning  of 
Feb.  1712,  by  the  Narhantes  Tuscarora 
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who  had  fallen  npon  them  and  had 
killed  16  persons,  owin^  to  the  refusal  of 
the  Saxapahaw  to  join  the  Tuscarora 
against  the  English.  The  Saxapahaw 
had  just  reached  the  Wattomas  when 
Barnwell  arrived  there.  After  reaching 
Neuse  r.  Barnwell  numbered  his  men 
before  crossing,  and  found  that  he  had 
498  Indians  and  33  white  men.  He  com- 
plained that  there  was  a  great  desertion 
of  the  Indians;  that  only  67  remained  of 
Capt.  Bull's  200.  On  taking  Ft  Nar- 
hantes,  **head  Town  of  ye  Tuscaruros/* 
on  Jan.  30,  1712,  he  and  his  men  were 
greatly  surprised  and  puzzled  to  find 
within  two  log  houses  much  stronger 
than  the  outer  fort.  After  gaining  an 
entrance,  he  says,  while  **we  were  put- 
ting the  men  to  the  sword,  onr  Indians 
got  all  the  slaves  and  the  plunder,  only 
one  girl  we  gotf  This  was  the  strong- 
est fort  in  that  part  of  the  country.  His 
loss  was  7  white  men  killed  and  at  least 
32  wounded;  the  Indian  loss  was  6  killed 
and  28  wounded;  the  Tuscarora  loss  was 
52  men  killed  and  at  least  10  women,  and 
30  prisoners.  Barnwell  was  much  cha- 
grined at  his  great  loss,  **  with  no  greater 
execution  of  ye  enemy."  De  Graffen- 
ried,  in  speakiug  of  this  encounter,  sa^s 
he  '^marched  against  a  great  Indian  vil- 
lage, called  Core,  about  30  miles  distant 
from  Newbem,  drove  out  the  King  and 
his  forces,  and  carried  the  dav  with  such 
fury,  that,  after  they  had  killed  a  great 
many,  in  order  to  stimulate  themselves 
still  more,  they  cooked  the'fiesh  of  an 
Indian  *in  good  condition*  and  ate  it." 
So  it  appears  that  Narhantes  was  a  Coree 
village,  whose  King  was  called  Cor  Tom. 
Barnwell  then  advanced  on  Catechna,  or 
King  Hencock's  town,  in  which  had 
taken  refuge  a  medley  of  Indians  from 
the  Weetock,  Bay,  Neuse,  Cor,  Pamlico, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Tuscarora  tribe. 
After  two  assaults,  which  the  Indians 
successfully  repulsed,  Barnwell,  in  order 
to  save  from  massacre  the  white  prison- 
ers within  the  fort,  induced  the  Indians 
to  enter  into  a  truce  with  him  on  condi- 
tion that  the  white  prisoners  be  liberated; 
and  he  returned  to  Newbem  with  his 
small  army  for  refreshment.  Barnwell 
had  hoped  for  great  honors  and  gifts  from 
North  Carolina,  but  being  disappointed 
in  this  hope,  and  wishing  to  return  home 
with  his  forces  with  some  profit,  he  lured, 
under  pretence  of  peace,  a  large  number 
of  the  Indians  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Cor  village  and  then  broke  the  truce  by 
capturing  them  and  carrying  them  away 
to  be  sold  into  slavery.  This  naturally 
incensed  the  Tuscarora  and  other  Caro- 
lina Indians,  and  cause<l  them  to  lose  all 
confidence  in  the  word  of  a  white  man. 
This  change  of  affairs  resulted  in  repeated 
raids  by  the  Indians  along  Nense  and 


Pamlico  rs.,  and  'Hhe  last  troubles  were 
worse  than  the  first." 

Solicitations  by  the  North  Carolina  au- 
thorities were  made  to  the  Government 
of  South  Carolina  for  new  aid,  which  was 
granted,  imder  Colonel  Moore,  with  a  body 
of  33  white  men  and  more  than  900  Indian 
allies,  who  were  probably  reenforced  by 
North  Carolina  recruits.  His  objective 
point  was  the  palisaded  town  of  Catechna, 
or  Hencock's  village.  In  a  letter  dated 
Mar.  27.  1713,  to  President  Pollock  of 
North  Carolina,  just  after  he  had  taken 
the  palisaded  town  of  "Neoheroka"  in 
Greene  co.,  N.  C,  which  lay  on  his  route 
to  Catechna,  he  reported  that  the  attack 
was  begun  on  the  20th  and  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  **wee  had  gott  ve 
fort  to  ye  ground."  He  states' that  the 
prisoners  taken  were  392,  that  the  scalps 
taken  in  the  fort  numbered  192,  that 
there  were  200  killed  and  burned  in  the 
fort,  and  166  persons  killed  and  taken 
"ontof  jrefort  on  ye  Scout,"  a  total  of 
950.  His  own  loss  was  22  white  men 
killed  and  36  wounded;  the  loss  of  his 
Indians  was  35  killed  and  58  wounded. 
This  severe  loss  so  awed  the  Tuscarora 
that  they  abandoned  fort  **Cohunche," 
situated  at  Hencock's  town,  and  migiBted 
northward  toward  the  territory  of  the 
Five  Nations. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Col.  Moore,  Presi- 
dent Pollock  had  entered  into  an  arran^ 
ment  with  Tom  Blunt,  the  leading  chief 
of  the  **  Northern  Tuscarora,"  to  seize 
chief  Hencock,  who  was  the  reputed  head 
of  the  hostile  Tuscarora.  and  to  bring  him 
alive  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  their  mutual  difficulties  and  to 
negotiate  peace.  Blunt's  Tuscarora  were 
to  destroy  the  hostiles  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  massacre  and  to  deliver  hos- 
tages for  their  own  good  behavior — this 
arrangement  was  to  continue  only  until 
the  new  year.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Tuscarora'  by  Moore,  another  treaty  was 
made  with  Tom  Blunt  and  his  Tuscarora, 
thus  leaving  as  hostile  only  the  small 
tribes  of  the  Coree,  Matamuskeet,  and 
Catechna.  All  of  Moore's  Indians  except 
about  180  returned  to  South  Carolina  to 
sell  their  captives  into  slavery.  With  the 
remaining  forces  Moore  soon  reduced  and 
drove  away  the  few  remaining  hostiles. 

The  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  Tusca- 
rora into  the  council  board  of  the  League 
of  the  Iroquois,  through  the  Oneida,  their 
political  sponsors,  is  indefinite,  judging 
from  the  differing  dates,  ranging  from 
1712  to  1715,  given  by  various  well- 
informed  writers.  In  their  forced  migra- 
tion northward  the  Tuscarora  did  not  all 
decamp  at  once.  The  hostiles  and  their 
most  apprehensive  sympathizers  were 
most  probably  the  first  to  leave  their 
ancient  homes  in  North  Carolina.    On  the 
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total  defeat  and  disperBion  of  the  hostile 
Tuscarora  and  their  allies  in  1713,  the 
scattered  fragments  of  trihes  fled  and 
soughtan  asylum  with  other  tribes,  among 
whom  their  identity  was  not  always  main- 
tained. Although  the  Five  Nations  gave 
asylum  to  the  fugitive  Tuscarora,  there  is 
also  abundant  evidence  that,  for  political 
reasons  perhaps,  the  Tuscarora  were  not 
for  many  years  after  their  flight  from 
North  Carolina  formally  admitted  into 
the  Council  Board  of  the  League  of  the 
Five  Nations  as  a  constitutive  member. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Tuscarora  were  90 

{rears  in  removing  from  their  North  Caro- 
ina  home  to  more  friendly  dwelling- 
places  in  the  N.,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  thev  were  formally  incorporated  into 
the  confederation  of  the  Five  Nations,  as 
a  coequal  member,  before  Sept.  1722.  On 
Sept.  6j  1722,  Gov.  Burnet  held  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Five  Nations  at  Albanjr,  at 
which  Governor  Spotswood  of  Virginia 
was  present  For  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting forays  between  the  Five  Nations 
and  their  allies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Southern  Indians  on  the  other,  Spots- 
wood  induced  the  Five  Nations  to  consent 
to  the  running  of  a  dividing  line  along 
the  Potomac  and  the  high  ridge  of  the 
Allegany  mtns.  This  agreement  was 
made  in  the  name  of  the  Five  Nations 
and  the  Tuscarora,  indicating  that  the 
latter  had  become  a  factor  in  the  councils 
of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois.  In  closing 
the  conference,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Indians  **gave  six  shouts — five  for  the 
Five  Nations  and  one  for  the  castle  of 
Tuscaroras,  lately  seated  between  the 
Oneidas  and  Onondagas.'*  The  record 
continues  that  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
conference,  on  Sept.  13,  the  Five  Nations 
sought  a  special  interview  with  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  on 
Sept.  14  the  governor  received  *'  the  ten 
chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  being  two 
from  each,  together  with  two  others,  said 
to  be  of  the  Tuscororoes.**  This  appears 
to  be  the  first  oflicial  mention  of  the  Tus- 
carora as  taking  part  in  the  management 
of  the  public  affairs  of  the  League.  The 
Tuscarora  mentioned  here,  however,  did 
not  include  those  who  dwelt  on  the 
Juniata  and  on  the  Susquehanna  at 
Oquaga  and  its  environs,  nor  those  still  in 
North  Carolina. 

In  a  petition  of  John  Armstrong  for 
land  lying  in  Tuscarora  valley  on  Juniata 
r.,  Pa.,  about  6  m.  from  the  mouth  of 
Tuscarora  cr.,  the  Indians  living  there  at 
that  time  are  called  Lakens;  this  land 
was  taken  up  by  Armstrong  on  Feb.  3, 
1755.  On  the  same  day,  George  Arm- 
strong obtained  a  warrant  for  land  situ- 
ated on  the  8.  side  of  Tuscarora  cr.,  "op- 
posite to  the  settlement  of  the  Indians 
called  Lackens."     It  would  thus  appear 


that  at  this  date  this  band  of  Tuscarora 
were  known,  at  least  locally,  as  Lakens  or 
Lackens. 

Ellas  Johnson,  in  his  Legends,  says  that 
it  was  the  Seneca  who  first  adopted  the 
Tuscarora  as  a  constituent  member  of  the 
League.  This,  however,  is  at  variance 
with  the  common  but  authentic  tradi- 
tions of  all  the  tribes  and  with  the  official 
statement  of  Col.  (afterward  Sir)  William 
Johnson  to  the  Oneida,  made  at  Mt  John- 
son, Sept.  8,  1753.  He  said,  **Brethren 
of  Oneida.  ...  My  best  advice  is  to 
have  your  castles  as  near  together  as  you 
conveniently  can  with  the  Tuscaroras, 
who  belong  to  you  as  children,  and  the 
Scanihaderadighroones  lately  come  into 
your  alliance  or  families,  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  me  to  fix  a  new  string  to 
the  cradle  which  was  hung  up  by  your 
forefathers  when  they  received  the  Tus- 
caroras, ...  to  feed  and  protect.*' 

After  the  close  of  the  war  of  1711-13  in 
North  Carolina,  the  neutral  Tuscarora, 
with  remnants  of  allied  tribes  still  re- 
maining in  that  country,  were  placed 
under  the  rule  of  chief  Tom  Blunt,  or 
Blount,  by  treaty  with  the  provincial 
government  of  Isorth  Carolina.  From 
an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  North 
Carolina,  in  1778,  it  is  learned  that  VVith- 
mell  Tuffdick  was  then  the  ruling  chief; 
but  the  last  ruling  chief  of  the  North 
Carolina  Tuscarora  was  Samuel  Smith, 
who  died  in  1802. 

In  '1767,  the  renown  of  the  Moravian 
mission  station  at  Friedenshuetten  (q.  v. ) 
in  Pennsylvania  was  so  great  that  many 
Indians  from  various  tribes,  including 
the  Tuscarora,  probably  from  Oquaga, 
Ingaren,  and  vicinity,  were  constantly 
stopping  there.  Many  passed  through  it 
merely  to  see  a  place  so  famous  for  its 
hospitality.  In  May,  1766,  75  Tuscarora, 
according  to  Loskiel,  on  their  way  from 
North  Carolina,  halte<l  here  and  remained 
for  some  weeks.  They  are  described  as 
lazy  and  *  *  refuse  to  hear  religion. ' '  Dur- 
ing their  stay  the  Tuscarora  were  so 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  first  snow  that 
they  left  their  huts  down  by  the  river 
and  took  refuge  with  the  missionaries. 
A  number  of  Tuscarora  arrived  at  the 
mission  to  remain  there;  these  had 
planted  their  crops  during  1766  at  the 
mouth  of  Tuscarora  cr. ,  Wyoming  co. ,  Pa. 

On  Dec.  16,  1766,  Sir  William  Johnson 
received  at  Mt  Johnson,  N.  Y.,  160  Tus- 
carora who  had  just  arrived  from  North 
Carolina.  They  complained  to  him  that 
on  their  way  thither  they  had  been  robbed 
at  Paxtang,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  their 
horses  and  other  property  to  the  value 
of  about  $300. 

Later  the  Tuscarora  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, dwelling  at  Oquaga  and  in  its 
vicinity,  had  lands  assigned  them  by  the 
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Oneida,  th«dr  political  sponeorB.  These 
lands  were  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Unadilla 
r.,  on  the  w.  by  the  Chenango,  and  on  the 
8.  by  the  Susquehanna.  In  the  northern 
part  of  this  allotment  were  situated  the 
towns  of  Ganasaraga,  on  the  site  of  Sulli- 
van, Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  Kauneh- 
suntahkeh.  A  number  of  the  Tuscarora 
lived  with  the  Oneida  in  their  chief  vil- 
lage. On  these  lands  a  larse  portion  of 
the  Tuscarora  remained  untu  tne  events 
of  the  Revolution  displaced  them.  By 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Ft  Herkimer 
in  1785  with  the  state  of  New  York,  to 
which  the  Tuscarora  were  nominal  par- 
ties, the  Oneida,  the  original  proprietors 
of  the  lands  then  occupied  by  the  Tus- 
carora, conveyed  to  New  York  the  lands 
of  the  Tuscarora  and  retained  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale;  thus  the  Tuscarora  were 
again  without  a  home.  Thereafter  they 
became  dispersed.  Later  they  had  a 
village,  called  Junastriyo  (Tcuniistri''  io*) 
in  the  Genessee  valley^  below  Avon, 
N.  Y.;  another,  called  Jutaneaga  (Tcu- 
tiin^n''^  kiii'),  at  the  fork  of  Chittenango 
cr.;  and  another  called  Kanhato  (Ka'n- 
*ha*^ntl'). 

According  to  Johnson  (Legends,  etc.) 
a  part  of  the  fugitive  Tuscarora  settle  at 
a  point  about  2  m.  w.  of  Tamaqua. 
Schuylkill  co..  Pa.,  where  they  planted 
apple  trees  and  lived  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  these 
Tuscarora  who  later  removed  to  Oquaga, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  had  three 
other  towns  m  1778.  Another  band  of 
fugitives  settled  in  Tuscarora  valley  (as 
it  was  called  later  from  them),  on  Juni- 
ata r..  Pa.  They  remained  here  at  least 
as  late  as  1762.  In  a  minute  of  a  confer- 
ence held  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  11, 
1762,  between  Lieut.  Gov.  Hamilton  of 
Pennsylvania  and  delegates  from  the 
Ohio  Dela wares,  the  Tuscarora  of  Oquaga 
and  Lower  Tuscarora,  the  Shawnee,  the 
Kickapoo,  the  Wea,  and  the  Miami,  it  is 
stated  that  six  Tuscarora  were  present, 
of  whom  three  were  chiefs,  who  Drought 
from  their  people  a  letter  in  which  they 
asked  the  Governor  to  furnish  them  with 
a  pass,  saying,  **  We  should  be  glad  to  be 
informed  of  the  state  and  behavior  of  our 
brethren  in  Tuscarora  valley,  and  to  have 
some  directions  about  the  w^ay,  as  we 
propose  to  make  them  a  visit,  and  also 
should  be  glad  of  a  pass  or  recommenda- 
tion in  writing,  that  we  may  be  friendly 
received  on  our  way  to  and  at  the  valley." 

Major  portions  of  the  Oneida  and  the 
Tus-carora,  in  accordance  with  standing 
agreements  with  the  United  Colonies,  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  American  cause 
during  the  Revolution.  When  the  In- 
dian allies  of  the  British,  even  some  of 
their  brethren  of  the  Six  Nations,  learned 
that  a  majority  of  the  Tuscarora  had  cast 


tlieir  lot  with  the  Colonies,  they  invaded 
the  Tuscarora  country,  burned  their 
lodges,  and  destroyed  their  crops  and 
other  property.  Thus  again  by  the  for- 
tunes of  war  the  Tuscarora  were  scattered 
arid  homeless.  A  large  party  of  thei^e 
settled  at  a  place  called  Oyonwayea,  or 
Johnson's  Landing,  in  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y., 
about  4  m.  B.  of  the  ouuet  of  Niagara 
r.,  at  the  mouth  of  Four  Mile  cr.,  in  order 
not  to  be  directly  among  the  many  In- 
dians friendly  to  the  British  cause 
camped  around  Ft  Nia^ra.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  two  families,  probably 
clans,  of  Tuscarora  from  Oyonwayea 
made  their  way  to  the  n.  e.  limits  of  their 
present  reservation,  where  they  found 
many  walnuts  and  butternuts,  and  a  fine 
stream.  Here  they  decided  to  winter. 
Being  missed  from  Oyonwayea,  scouts 
were  sent  out,  who  found  them  m  their 
newly  chosen  settlement,  a  situation  so 
favorable  that,  after  the  gratuitous  ces- 
sion of  their  former  home  among  the 
Oneida,  Oyonwayea  was  abandoned  and 
all  the  families  removed  to  the  new  site. 
Although  the  Tuscarora  had  only  a  tacit 
permission  from  the  Seneca  to  reside  at 
this  place,  the  last  settlement  became  the 
foundation  of  the  present  Tuscarora  res- 
ervation in  New  York.  At  the  treaty 
held  at  Genessee,  Sept.  15,  1797,  between 
Robert  Morris  and  the  Seneca  tribe,  the 
Tuscarora  chiefs  complained,  for  the  first 
time  since  their  admission  to  the  councils 
of  the  League,  that  the  Five  Nations  had 
from  time  to  time  allotted  lands  to  their 
people,  but  that  each  time  these  lands 
naa  been  included  in  a  subseouent  ces- 
sion to  the  whites,  and  that  tie  Tusca- 
rora had  received  nothing  in  return  for 
their  right  of  occupancy  or  for  their  im- 
provements. The  justice  and  merits  of 
their  complaint  having  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Five  Nations,  Morris  re- 
served to  the  Tuscarora,  b;^  grant,  two 
square  miles,  covering  their  settlement 
on  the  ridge  mentioned  above,  and  the 
Seneca  thereupon  granted  them  an  ad- 
joining square  mile.  About  1800-02  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  North  Carolina  to 
learn  whether  they  could  obtain  funds  in 
payment  for  the  lands  they  formerly  oc- 
cupied there,  with  the  result  that,  by  aid 
of  the  North  Carolina  l^slature,  they 
were  able  to  lease  the  Carolina  lajids, 
which  yielded  a  fund  of  $13,722.  This 
sum  enabled  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
1804,  under  authority  of  Congress,  to  pur- 
chase 4,329  acres  for  the  Tuscarora  from 
the  Holland  Land  Co.,  adjoining  the 
three  square  miles  already  occupied  by 
them.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  land 
holdings  of  the  New  York  Tuscarora. 

It  was  while  the  Tuscarora  deputation 
was  in  North  Carolina  that  the  remnant 
of  the   tribe   still   residing   there   was 
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brought  to  the  N.  and  joined  their  breth- 
ren in  New  York  state. 

The  Tuscarora  in  sympathy  with  those 
of  the  Six  Nations  that  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Revolution 
were  granted  lands  in  severalty  on  Grand 
River  res.,  Ontario. 

The  evangelizing  work  of  Christian 
missionaries  be^n  among  the  Tuscarora 
in  w.  New  York  as  early  as  1805  under 
the  patronage  of  the  New  York  Mission- 
ary Society.  At  first  there  were  only  six 
persons  among  the  Tuscarora  willing  to 
abjure  their  ancient  faith  and  customs, 
at  least  in  name  and  appearance,  and  join 
in  the  missionary  work;  the  remainder 
were  generally  strongly  averse  to  the 
work  of  the  missionaries.  So  violent 
were  the  struggles  between  the  two  un- 
equal parties  that  in  the  spring  of  1820 
the  ** pagans'*  succeeded  in  mducing 
about  70  persons  to  emigrate  to  Canada, 
where  they  settled  among  the  pagans  of 
the  Six  Nations  on  the  Grand  River  res., 
Ontario.  The  church  membership  at  this 
time  was  16  persons.  Little  progress 
was  apparent  m  the  education  of  the 
Tuscarora,  although  the  New  York  Soci- 
ety had  maintained  a  school  among 
them. 

Ethnology.  —The  Tuscarora  in  New  York 
are  governed  by  a  council  of  irresponsible 
chiefs,  for  the  Indians  have  forgotten  and 
so  neglect  the  means  to  be  employed  in 
enforcing  the  will  of  the  clan  in  case  a  chief 
fails  in  his  plain  duty;  the  criminal  law 
of  New  York  at  this  point  nullifies  the 
early  sovereignty  of  the  clan  over  its 
members.  In  common  with  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Iroquoian  linguistic  .stock, 
the  Tuscarora  traced  the  descent  of  blood 
through  the  line  of  the  mother,  and 
made  the  civil  and  official  military  chief- 
tainships hereditary  in  the  ohwatcira  of 
certain  clans  (see  Clans)  over  which  the 
woman  chiefs  and  the  elder  women  pre- 
sided. The  simplest  political  unit  was 
the  ohwatcira,  of  which  one  or  more  con- 
stituted a  clan,  which  was  the  simplest 
organized  political  unit.  The  Tuscarora 
were  constituted  of  at  least  eight  clans, 
which  primitively  were  organized  into 
phratria«<.  There  are  no  data,  other  than 
those  furnished  by  tradition  and  analogy, 
as  to  the  organization  of  the  Tuscarora 
confederation.  The  clans  were  exogamic 
as  to  their  own  members,  as  were  also  the 
phratries  in  primitive  times.  The  Tus- 
carora of  New  York  being  completely 
isolated  from  any  of  their  own  people 
who  still  profess  their  ancient  dogmas 
and  beliefs  and  who  still  practise  their 
ancient  rites  and  ceremonies,  have  pre- 
served only  a  hazy  recollection  of  their 
early  customs,  ceremonies,  and  rites; 
even  less  do  they  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ceremonies  still  practised  by 
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the  so-called  pagan  members  of  cogpate 
tribes.  They  are  all  professed  Christians, 
and  so  turn  away  from  the  old  forms  of 
thought  and  practice  of  their  ancestors. 

The  exact  number  of  clans  still  exist- 
ing among  the  Tuscarora  is  not  definitely 
known,  for  the  native  authorities  them- 
selves do  not  agree  on  the  number  and 
the  names  of  those  still  recognized— some 
informants  ^ive  seven,  while  others  with 
e()uai  credibility  give  eight.  There  is  like- 
wise some  diversity  in  regard  to  the  cor- 
rect names  of  certain  clans.  One  list  has 
Bear,  Wolf,  Turtle,  Beaver,  Deer,  Eel, 
and  Snipe;  another  has  Bear,  Eel,  Large 
Turtle,  Small  Turtle,  Beaver,  Deer,  Wolf, 
and  Snipe;  still  another  list  has  Bear, 
Eel,  Deer,  Turtle,  Gray  Wolf,  Yellow 
Wolf,  Beaver,  and  Snipe;  and  yet  an- 
other is  like  the  last,  except  that  the 
Turtle  clan  is  replaced  bv  the  clans 
Small  Turtle  and  Large  Turtle.  Like 
differences  appear  in  the  lists  of  clans  of 
the  other  Iroquois  tribes. 

The  names  of  the  civil  chiefs  still  in 
use  among  the  present  two  divisions 
of  the  Tuscarora  (that  in  Ontario  and 
the  other  in  w.  New  York)  are:  (A) 
Sdkwari'^gra^  (Sacharissa),  'The  spear 
trailer';  Ni*haw6fina*''ft*,  *His  voice  is 
smair;  ITotio'kwawii''Jct'f^\  *He  holds  or 
grasps  the  multitude,'  or  possibly,  *He 
holds  or  grasps  his  own  loins';  these 
three  belong  to  the  Turtle  clan.  (B) 
NdkdiWV^*  (signification  not  clear) ;  IM- . 
ktud'm'd*,  *The  Bear  cub';  lonUtchd- 
ii&!V ^nSiW^'^  *Its  fore-paw  pressed  against 
its  breast' ;  these  three  belong  to  the  Bear 
clan.  (C)  Ndio'kdwe^^d^  (signification  not 
known);  Neioichd.^kfdofi\  *It  is  bent'; 
these  two  belong  to  the  Wolf  clan.  (D) 
Karofidatvd*'k^%  *One  is  holding  the 
tree':  Thandddk^hwd^  (significatipn  not 
clear);  these  two  belong  to  the  Snipe 
clan.  (E)  KaTi'h^Wtid\  'It  goes  along 
teaching';  NVhno*kd^wd\  *He  annointe 
thehide' iNdkd'hlfLwd'Y^^y  'Itistwenty 
canoes' ;  these  three  belong  to  the  Beaver 
clan.  Among  the  Canadian  Tuscarora  on 
Grand  River  res.,  Ontario,  the  first  and 
last  names  of  the  Turtle  clan,  the  first 
title  of  the  Wolf  clan,  and  the  first  title 
of  the  SnipNe  clan  appear  to  be  the  only 
ones  now  in  use,  although  these  four 
titles  are  questionably  also  in  use  among 
the  New  York  Tuscarora. 

There  is  no  definite  information  avail- 
able as  to  the  former  and  more  complete 
organization  into  clan  phratries.  Some 
of  the  translations  of  the  chieftain  titles 
above  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
were  originally  designations  of  some  habit, 
attitude,  or  other  characteristic  feature  of 
the  clan  tutelary  or  patron,  questionably 
called  "totem".  The  clan  name,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  is  not  the  ordi- 
nary name  of  the  clan  guardian  or  pa- 
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tron,  but  is  rather  descriptive  of  some 
feature  or  attitude,  or  is  the  name  of  the 
usual  habitat,  of  the  tutelary;  for  exam- 
ple, the  name  of  the  Bear  clan  signifies 
literally,  *Broken-off  tail*;  that  of  the 
Plover  or  Killdee  (Snipe),  *  Clean-sand 
people';  that  of  the  Beiaver,  *  People  of 
the  stream';  that  of  the  Turtle  clan, 
'Climbing-the-mountain  people,'  named 
from  the  position  of  the  turtle  basking; 
etc.  It  is  probable  that  plover  or  killr  iee 
should  be  substituted  in  the  foregoing 
lists  of  clans,  for  the  name  clearly  refers 
to  the  killdee's  habit  of  running  along 
the  clean  sand  at  the  water's  edge. 

De  Graffenried  ^ves  (N.  C.  Col.  Rec., 
I,  905  et  seq. )  an  interesting  account  of 
the  preparations  made  for  the  execution 
of  Lawson  and  himself  by  the  hostile 
Tuscarora.  In  the  open  space  or  public 
square  mentioned  tnere  was  a  large 
fire,  near  which  was  the  shaman  or  high 
priest,  a  grizzled  sorcerer,  who  made 
two  white  rings  on  the  ground,  whether 
of  flour  or  white  sand  was  not  stated. 
In  front  of  the  two  victims  was  placed  a 
wolf  skin,  and  a  short  distance  farther 
there  stood  an  Indian  in  a  terrifying  pos- 
ture, holding  in  one  hand  a  knife  and  in 
the  other  a  tomahawk ;  he  was  apparently 
the  executioner.  He  did  not  move  from 
the  spot.  On  the  forther  side  of  the  fire 
were  assembled  young  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  danced  with  weird  and 
frightful  contortions  and  attitudes.  In 
the  center  of  the  circle  of  dancers  were 
seated  two  singers  who  intoned  a  dismal 
song,  **  rather  fit  to  provoke  tears  and 
anger  than  joy."  Within  the  circle  of 
dancers  the  shaman  stood  unterrified,  ut- 
tering his  threatenings  and  adjurations 
and  performing  his  exorcisms,  against  the 
foes  of  his  people  and  their  orenda  or 
"medicine,'  when  there  would  come  a 
pause  in  the  dancing.  Finally,  with 
shouts  and  howls  the  dancers  fan  into 
the  neighboring  forest.  In  a  short  time 
they  returned  with  their  faces  painted 
black,  white,  and  red,  in  bands,  and  with 
their  hair  loose  and  flying,  oiled  and 
sprinkled  with  fine  down  or  cotton  from 
the  cattail  flag  and  with  small  white 
feathers,  and  some  returned  arrayed  in 
all  kinds  of  furs.  After  their  return,  the 
dance  was  renewed.  Back  of  the  two 
victims  stood  a  double  line  of  armed  war- 
riors who  kept  their  posts  until  everything 
was  over;  back  of  this  guard  was  the 
council  of  war,  whose  members  were 
seated  on  the  ground  in  a  circle,  gravely 
deliberating  on  the  fate  of  the  two  noted 
prisoners.  Finally,  thev  acted  on  the 
advice  of  **King"  Tom  Blunt,  the  head- 
chief  of  their  neighbors,  **the  villages  of 
the  Tuscaroros,"  properly  so  called,  that 
King  Hencock  should  liberate  De  Graf- 
fenried, and  could  deal  with  Lawson  as 


he  and  his  council  pleased.  The  manner 
of  Lawson' s  death,  as  learned  from  Indian 
information,  is  found  in  a  letter  of  Mai. 
Christopher  Gale  to  his  brother,  Nov.  2, 
1711,  wherein  it  is  said  that  the  In- 
dians stuck  the  unfortunate  prisoner 
'^  full  of  fine  small  splinters  of  torch  wood, 
like  hogs'  bristles,  and  so  set  them  gradu- 
ally on  fire."  De  Graffenried  was  not 
permitted  to  know  how  Lawson  was 
executed. 

To  this  account  of  the  Tuscarora  method 
of  preparing  for  the  execution  of  captives 
majy  be  added  their  triumphal  oeremoniee 
which  De  Graffenried  says  they  performed 
after  their  defeat  of  a  relief  party  of  Swiss 
and  Palatines.  He  reports  that  they  built 
bonfires  at  night,  ana  especially  a  large 
one  in  the  place  of  executions,  wfiere  they 
raised  *' three  wolf's  hides,  figuring  as 
many  protectors  or  gods,"  to  which  offer- 
ings, consisting  of  their  jewels,  were  made 
b^  the  women.  In  the  middle  of  the 
circle,  the  chief  shaman  performed  all 
manner  of  contortions,  conjurations,  and 
imprecations  against  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  while  the  populace  danced  in  a 
circle  around  the  wolf-hides. 

The  council  of  "King"  Hencock,  which 
consisted  of  40  elders,  was  called  by  the 
Tuscarora,  according  to  De  Graffenried, 
the  "Assembly  of  the  Great,"  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Tuscarora  terms  for  the  council 
of  chiefs,  the  ^neral  word  for  chief  sig- 
nifying *one  IS  great,*  either  in  size  or 
position.  At  the  council  before  which 
Lawson  and  De  Graffenried  were  tried  the 
*  *  forty  elders ' '  were  seated  around  a  great 
fire  kindled  in  a  lar^e  open  space  devoted 
to  important  festivals  and  public  execu- 
tions. On  this  occasion  these  chiefs  and 
the  accused  were  seated  on  rush  mats, 
which  were  customarily  provided  for  the 
comfort  of  guests  as  a  mark  of  deference 
and  honor.  Although  the  two  captives 
were  acc^uitted  by  the  first  council,  thev 
were  again  tried  before  a  second  council, 
after  Lawsou  incautiously  had  had  a  bit- 
ter quarrel  with  Cor  Tom,  the  chief  of 
Cor  town,  who  was  not  at  the  first  coun- 
cil. The  two  captives  were  not  given 
mats  upon  which  to  sit,  and  Lawson  was 
condemned  to  death  and  De  Graffenried 
was  acquitted. 

Lawson  asserts  that  the  most  powerful 
tribe  "  scorns  to  treat  or  trade  with  any 
others,  of  fewer  numbers.and  less  power 
in  any  other  tonj^uebut  their  own,  which 
serves  for  the  lingua  of  the  country; 
with  which  we  travel  and  deal."  As  an 
example  of  this,  the  Tuscarora  are  cited. 
Being  the  most  numerous  tribe  in  North 
Carolina,  their  language  was  necessarily 
understood  by  some  persons  in  every 
town  of  all  the  neighboring  tribes. 

The  Tuscarora  carried  on  a  pemidons 
trade  in  rum  with  the  Indians  dwelling 
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to  their  westward.  In  1708  rum  had 
been  but  recently  introduced  among  the 
latter,  chiefly  by  the  Tuecarora,  who 
transported  it  in  rundlets  several  hun- 
dred miles,  amongst  other  Indians. 
They  sold  it  at  "so  many  mouthfuls  for 
a  buckskin,  they  never  using  any  other 
measure,"  the  buyer  always  choosing  a 
man  having  the  largest  mouth  possible  to 
accompany  him  to  the  market,  and  the 
mouthful  was  scrupulously  emptied  into 
a  bowl  brought  for  the  purpose.  The 
Tuscarora  also  traded  with  the  Shakori 
and  Occaneechi,  selling  them  wooden 
bowls  and  ladles  for  rawhides. 

Their  lodges,  usually  round  in  form, 
were  constructed  of  poles,  covered  with 
the  bark  of  cypress,  red  or  white  cedar, 
or  sometimes  pine.  At  one  place  Lawson 
met  more  than  500  Tuscarora  in  one  body 
in  a  hunting  camp.  They  had  con- 
structed their  lodges  with  bark,  **not 
with  round  tops,  as  they  commonly  use, 
but  ridge  fashion,  after  the  manner  of 
most  Indians."  Among  them  he  found 
much  corn,  while  meat  and  venison  were 
scarce,  because  of  the  great  number  of 
people,  for  although  they  were  expert 
hunters,  they  were  too  populous  for  one 
range. 

According  to  Lawson,  the  native  Tus- 
carora of  North  Carolina  had  rather  flat 
bodies,  due  probably  to  the  foct  that  in 
early  infancy  the  children  were  swathed 
to  cradle-boards.  He  adds:  "They  are 
not  of  so  robust  and  strong  bodies  as  to 
lift  ^reat  burdens,  and  endure  labor  and 
slavish  work,  as  Europeans  are;  yet  some 
that  are  slaves  prove  very  good  and  labor- 
ious." They  were  dextrous  and  steady, 
and  collected  in  the  use  of  their  hands 
and  feet;  their  bearing  was  sedate  and 
majestic;  their  eyes  were  commonly  full 
and  manly,  being  black  or  dark  hazel  in 
color,  and  the  white  of  the  eye  was 
usually  marbled  with  red  lines;  their 
skin  was  tawny,  and  somewhat  darkened 
b^  the  habit  of  anointing  it  with  bear's 
oil  and  a  pigment  resembling  burnt  cork. 
When  thev  wished  to  be  very  fine  they 
mixed  with  the  oil  a  certain  red  powder 
made  from  a  scarlet  root  growing  in  the 
hilly  country.  This  root  was  neld  in 
great  esteem  among  them,  selling  it  one 
to  another  at  a  very  high  price,  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance  from  wnich  it  came 
and  the  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed in  obtaining  it.  The  Tuscarora 
and  other  Indians  attempted  to  cultivate 
this  plant,  but  it  would  not  grow  in  their 
land.  As  a  substitute  they  sometimes 
used  puccoon  root,  which  also  has  a  crim- 
son color,  but  this  dyed  the  hair  an  ugly 
hue.  The  heads  even  of  the  aged  were 
scarcely  ever  bald;  their  teeth  were  tinned 
yellow  from  smoking  tobacco,  to  which 
habit  both  men  and  women  were  much 


addicted;  they  however  did  not  snuff  or 
chew  tobacco.  Thev  plucked  the  hair 
from  their  faces  and  bodies.  There  were 
but  few  deformed  or  crippled  persons 
among  them. 

The  Tuscarora  had  many  dances  suita- 
ble to  various  occasions;  these  as  a  rule 
were  accompanied  with  public  feasts  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  women 
chiefs.  Every  dance  had  its  peculiar  9ong, 
but  probably  was  not  changed  for  every 
o<!casion  on  which  the  dance  was  per- 
formed, although  Lawson  states  that  "all 
these  songs  are  made  new  for  every  feast; 
nor  is  one  and  the  same  song  sung  at  two 
several  festivals.  Some  one  of  the  nation, 
which  has  the  best  gift  of  expressing  their 
designs,  is  appointed  by  their  king  and 
war  captains  to  make  these  songs."  To 
these  festivals  the  people  came  from  all 
the  towns  within  60  or  60  m.,  "where 
thev  buy  and  sell  several  commodities." 

The  Tuscarora,  in  like  measure  with 
the  northern  Iroauois,  were  passionately 
given  to  gaming,  frequently  stripping  one 
another  of  every  piece  of  property  avail- 
able. Sometimes  they  went  even  so  far 
as  to  bet  themselves  away  to  the  winner, 
readily  becoming  his  slave  until  he  or  his 
relatives  could  pay  the  redemption  price; 
nevertheless  they  bore  their  losses  with 
great  equanimity,  no  matter  how  ruinous 
they  were.  Among  their  games  was  that 
of  a  bundle  of  61  split  reeds  about  7  in.  in 
length  and  neatly  made.  The  game  con- 
sisted in  throwing  a  part  of  the  bundle 
before  an  opponent,  who  must  on  sight 
guess  the  number  thrown.  It  is  said  that 
experts  were  able  to  tell  the  number  cor- 
rectly ten  times  in  ten  throws.  A  set  of 
these  reeds  was  valued  at  a  dressed  doe 
skin.  The  Tuscarora  also  had  the  well- 
known  bowl  and  plum-seed  game,  which 
is  such  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
thankfi^ving  festivals  of  the  northern 
Iroquois.  They  also  had  a  number  of 
other  games,  but  some  of  their  neighbors 
had  games  which  they  did  not  have. 

There  were  feasts  among  the  Tuscarora 
when  several  villages  united  to  celebrate 
some  event  or  when  two  or  more  tribes 
assembled  to  negotiate  peace.  There  were 
feasts  and  dances  of  thanksgiving,  and 
invocations  to  the  gods  that  watch^  over 
their  harvests,  when  their  crops  were 
garnered  and  when  the  first  fruits  of  the 
year  were  gathered. 

Population. — No  trustworthy  estimates 
of  the  Tuscarora  population  at  any  given 
date,  exclusive  of  tnose  of  Lawson  and 
Barnwell,  previous  to  1830,  are  available 
for  the  entire  Tuscarora  people.  The 
earliest  and  perhaps  most  autlioritative 
estimate  of  the  total  Tuscarora  population 
at  a  given  time  was  that  of  Lawson  in 
1708.  His  estimate  of  15  towns  and  1,200 
fighting  men  would  indicate  a  popula- 
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tion  of  about  4,800  at  that  date;  Colonel 
BarnwelPs  figures  are  somewhat  larger 
than  Lawson's,  though  they  appear  to 
be  conservative;  his  estimate  was  1,200 
to  1,400  warriors,  or  a  maximum  popula- 
tion of  about  5,600  persons.  The  estimate 
of  Chauvignerie  in  1736  was  250  warriors, 
or  about  1 ,  000  persons.  His  estimate  was 
restricted  to  the  Tuscarora  living  near 
Oneida,  N.  Y. ,  hence  did  not  include  those 
living  in  North  Carolina  or  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Juniata  rs.  Other  estimates 
of  this  group  give  them  1,000  (1765),  2,000 
(1778),  1,000  (1783),  400  (1796)  in  the 
United  States;  414  (1885)  in  New  York 
and  an  equal  number  in  Canada,  or  a 
total  of  828;  364  ( 1909)  in  New  York,  and 
416  (1910)  in  Canada,  a  total  of  780. 

SeUlemen/s. — ^The  following  Tuscarora 
towns  have  been  mentioned  in  writings 
pertaining  to  this  people:  Annaooka, 
Chunaneets,  Coemtha,  fcJohunche,  Con- 
auhkare,  Contahnah,  Cotechney,  Coram, 
Corutra,  Eno,  Ganasaraga,  Ganatisgowa, 
Harooka,  Harutawaqui,  Ingaren,  .Tunas- 
triyo,  Jutaneaga,  Kanhato,  Kaunehsun- 
tahkeh,  Kenta,  Kentanuska,  Naurhegh- 
ne,  Nonawharit8e;Nur80orooka,  Nvucni- 
rhaan,  Ohagi,  Oonoesora,  Oneida  (in 
part),  Oquaga,  Shawhiangto,  Tasqui, 
Tiochcrungwe,  Tonarooka,  Torhunte, 
Tosneoc,  Tuscarora,  Unanauhan,  Ucouh- 
nerunt.  Some  of  these  towns  were  in 
North  Carolina,  others  on  Juniata  r.  in 
Pennsylvania,  others  on  the  Susauehan- 
na  in  Pennsylvania,  others  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna in  New  York,  while  others 
were  s.  of  Oneida  lake  in  New  York,  and 
one  in  Genessee  valley.  The  exact  situ- 
ation of  the  majority  of  these  towns  is 
not  definitely  known.  In  some  instances 
the  Tuscarora  shared  a  town  with  other 
tribes,  as  was  the  case  at  Anajot  (Oneida, 
or  Ganowarohare)  and  Onohoquaga. 

Treaties. — The  Tuscarora  have  taken 
part  in  the  following  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations: 
Ft  Stanwix,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22,  1784;  Ft 
Harmar,  Ohio,  Jan.  9,  1789;  Canandai- 
gua  (Konondaigua),  N.Y.,  Nov.  11, 1794; 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2,  1794;  Buffalo 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1838. 

For  further  information  consult  Eliaa 
Johnson  (native  Tuscarora),  L^ends, 
Traditions  and  Laws  of  the  Iroquois,  or 
Six  Nations,  and  History  of  the  Tuscaro- 
ra Indians,  1881 ;  Documents  Relating  to 
the  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  i-xi, 
1855-61;  Documentary  History  of  New 
York,  i-iv,  1849-51;  Pennsylvania  Ar- 
chives, i-xii,  1852-56;  Minutes  of  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Pennsylvania  (Co- 
lonial Records),  i-xvi,  1852-53;  South 
Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Magazine,  i-x,  especially  ix  and  x;  Vir- 

finia Magazine,  i-xv,  1893-1908;  Lawson, 
listory  of  Carolina,   1714,   repr.   1860; 


Publications  of  the  Buffalo  Hiat  Soc, 
especially  vol.  vi.  ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

A-ko-flU-ki-ro'-rf«'.~Hewitt, Mohawk  MS.  Tocab., 
6.  A.  £.,  1884  (Mohawk  name).  Ani'-SkiU'- 
IL—Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  509,  1900 
(Cherokee name).  A-SkUAOI.— Ibid,  (or  SkAl&'U; 
sing.  form).  A-t'i»-ki-lo'-l««\— Hewitt,  Oneida 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1882  (an Oneida  name).  Oa»- 
karorins.— Document  ca,  1768  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  X,  675,  1858.  Oaakarouna.— Mackenzie, 
Voy.,  app.,  316,  1802.  Dos-nk-o'-weh'.— Moigan. 
League  Iroq.,  63,  1851.  Kaskaroreni.— Montreal 
Conference  (1754)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  267, 
1858.  Keew-ahomomy.— Irvine  (1728)  in  Col.  fiec. 
N.  C,  II,  812, 1886  (eiven  as  the  Saponi  name:  the 
correct  form  is  probably  Tewohomomy,  as  given 
by  the  Va.  boundary  commissioners;  cf.  Dm-gao- 
weh  ante).  BkUi'U-.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A. 
£.,  509,  1900  (Cherokee  name,  sing,  form;  see 
A-SkOid'll,  ante).  Bki-ru'-riJ-.—Hewitt,  Tusca- 
rora MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1880  (name  uined  by  the 
tribe).  Taohekaroreins.— Document  of  1741  In 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  1081,  1855.  Tawwrina.— 
Quebec  Conference  (1748),  ibid.,  x,  186, 1858. 
TascororinB.— Quebec  Conference  Vl748),  ibid., 
187.  Tasouroreus.— Chauvignerie  (1796)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  665,  1853.  Taakalio.— 6a^ 
schet,  Wyandot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881  (Wyandot 
name).  r&t-Ul-lo'-l«B'.— Hewitt,  Oneida  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1882  (an  Oneida  name).  Taaka- 
lo'nogi.— Gatechet,  Shawnee  MS.,  1879  (Shawnee 
name).  Taakarorens.— Duquesne  (1761)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  266, 1858.  TadcaroMiit.— Writer 
of  1756,  ibid.,  487  (misprint).  Tadtirorat.-Led- 
3rer  (1670)  quoted  by  Hawks.  N.  C,  ii,  51, 1868. 
Taskororina.— Letter  of  1756  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  X,  480, 1858.  TaA».— Spotswood  (1717)  in  Va. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  n.  s.^ii,  236,  1885.  Tescarorint.— 
Document  of  1747  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist. ,  X,  97.1858. 
Tewohomomy.— Va.  Boundary  Comre.(1728)  in  Col. 
Rec.  N.  C,  n,  786,  1886  (TSaponi  name;  Irvine 
gives  the  woid  as  Keew-aho,  probably  a  mis- 
print). Tharhkarorin.— Vaudreuil  (1765)  in  N.  Y, 
DOC,  Col.  Hist.,  X,  822,  1858.  Theakarorieas.— 
Vaudreuil  (1755),  ibid.,  877.  Tosoororas.— Trader 
(1778)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  661,  1853. 
Totkiroros.— Lederer  map  (1670)  in  Hawks,  N.  C, 
II,  1858.  Tonsoaroros.— Homann  Heirs'  map,  1756. 
Turoaroras.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  il,  178-9,  1829  (mis- 
print), tusoarara.— Hunter  (1712)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  V,  348, 1856.  Tuscararo.— Humphreys, 
Acct.,  X,  1730.  TuBoareras.— Memoir  of  1727  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  998, 1855.  TuaoarooroM.— 
Document  of  1726  in  Col.  Rec.  N.  C,  Ii,  644, 1886. 
Tuscarora.— Lords  of  Trade  (1712)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  v,  346, 1855.  Tusoaroras.— Albany  Con- 
ference (1714)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hud- 
son R.,  190, 1872.  tusOarorase.— Hansen  (1713)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  376,  1855.  Tuaoaroraw.— 
La  Tour  map,  1782.  Tusoarore  haga. — Pyrlaeus 
map  {ca.  1760)  quoted  in  Am.  Antiq.,  rv,  76,  1882. 
Tusoarorens.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doc, 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  1057,  1855.  Tusoarories.— Carver, 
Travels,  173, 1778.  Tusoaroroes.— Ffrench  &  Wor- 
ley  (1710)  in  Day,  Penn.,  391,  1843.  Tum»iow.— 
Humphreys,  Acct.,  26,  1730.  Tusoamra.— Lords 
of  Trade  (1712)  inN.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  346, 
1856.  Tusoaruro.— Spotswood  (1711)  in  Col,  Rec. 
N.  C,  I,  796,  1886.  Tuiooraraa.- Turkish  Spy 
quoted  by  Malcolm  e.  Collection  of  Letters,  1739. 
Tuioorora.- Writer,  ca.  1795,  in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.. 
bk.  5, 94, 1848.  Tiwoororoes.— Pollock  (1712)  in  Col. 
Rec.  N.  C,  I,  893,  1886.  Ttiiooroura.— Spotswood 
(1713),  ibid.,  ii,  79, 1886.  Tuscorure.— Spotswood 
(1711J,  ibid.,  I.  782,  1886.  Ttwoouroro-r-Spots- 
wood  (1713),  ibid.,  ii,  15,  1886.  rus-kai'-y'l-'.— 
Hewitt,  Onondaga  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882 
(Onondaga  name).  Tus-ki-o-wiin'.— Hewitt,  Ca- 
yuga MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884  (Cayuga  name). 
Tuskararo.- Assembly  (1722)  in  Col.  Rec.  N.  C,  n, 
456, 1886.  Tuskaroes.- Document  of  1783  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  V,  963,  1855.  Tutkarooroe.- As- 
sembly (1721)  in  Col.  Rec.  N.  C,  il.  428, 1886.  tua- 
karora.- Document  of  1711,  ibid,,  i,  819,  1886. 
Tiwkarorahs.-Pen hallow  (1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  I,  79, 1824.  Tuskaroren.— Albany  Con- 
ference (1746)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  VI,  817, 
1855.     Tuakarores.- Albany    Conference    (1722) 
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ibid.,  Y,  660,  1865.  Tiukarorins.  —  Montreal 
Conference  (1756),  Ibid.,  x.  600,  1858.  Turica- 
roro.— Assembly  of  1723  In  Col.  Rec.  N.  C,  ii, 
485, 1886.  Tuskawret.— Albany  Conference  (1744) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  264, 1865.  ros-ke-o'- 
wan'.— Hewitt,  Seneca  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1880 
fSeneca  name).  Toakeroode.— Irvine  (1728)  in  Col. 
Rec.  N.  C,  II,  812, 1886  (a  creek).  Tuakeruda.— Va. 
Boundary  Comrs.  (1728),  ibid.,  786.  Tuakeruros.— 
Lawson  (1700) ,  Hist.  Car. .  103, 1860.  Tnakierores.— 
Albany  Conference  (1737)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VI,  107,  1855.  Tuakorariea.— Goldthwait  (1766)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s..  x,  121. 1809.  Tuako- 
rore.— Albany  Conference  (1715)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  V,  444,  1855.  Tuaiovroea.— Assembly  of 
1723  in  Col.  Rec.  N.  C,  ii,  486,1886.  Toaka.— 
Spotswood  (1713).  ibid..  26.  Tuakurora.— As- 
sembly of  1714,  ibid.,  140.  Tuaquarorea.  — Al- 
bany Conference  (1724)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
V,  718,  1855.  Tuaqueroro.— Document  of  1711  in 
Col.  Rec.  N.  C,  I,  818, 1886.. 

Tasearora.  The  name  of  three  fonner 
villages  of  the  Tuscarora  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury: One  is  placed  by  the  Brion  de  la 
Tour  map  of  1781  a  short  distance  e.  of 
"Anatsaeane**  (probably  the  present 
Stockbridge,  Madison  co.,  N.Y);  another 
was  situated  about  3  m.  below  Oquaga, 
Broome  co.»  N.  Y.,  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,  approximately  on  the  site 
of  Windsor,  and  at  the  time  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Col.  Butler,  in  1778,  it  con- 
tained 7  or  8  houses;  the  last  was  situ- 
ated 12  m.  by  land  and  20  by  water  be- 
low Oquaga,  in  the  vicinity  of  Great 
Bend,  Susquehanna  co.,  Pa.,  and  was 
destroyed  oy  Gen.  Clinton,  Aug.  17, 
1779.  The  last  may  possibly  be  iden- 
tical with  Ingaren,  but  as  there  were 
three  other  Tuscarora  villages  in  this 
vicinity,  the  identification  is  uncer- 
tain. ( J.  N.  B.  H.  ) 

Tnshepaw.  A  term  used  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  to  c  eeignate  the  Indians  **  residing 
on  a  N.  fork  of  Clark  r.,  in  the  Rocky  mts. 
in  8]>ring  and  summer,  and  on  the  Mis- 
souri in  winter."  They  have  not  been 
positively  identified,  but  the  evidence 
(Gibbs  et  al.)  makes  it  probable  that 
they  were  Kutenai.  According  to  Gat- 
schetthe  term  (Tiishipa)  is  a  Shoshoni 
designation  for  the  tribes  living  to  the  n. 
of  them  and  including  the  Nez  Percys  as 
well  as  the  Kutenai.  It  is  probable  that 
the  term  as  employed  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  included  both  the  tribes  named  as 
well  as  bands  of  the  Wallawalla  and  pos- 
sibly other  Shahaptian  divisions.  Lewis 
and  Clark  mention  the  Ootlashoot,  Mick- 
sucksealton,  and  Hohilpo  as  Tushepaw 
tribes.  None  of  these  has  been  identi- 
fied. The  Tushepaw  proper  numbered 
430.  in  35  houses,  m  1806.  (l.  p.  ) 

Flatheada.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Dlscov..  59,  1806. 
Tah-ae-pah.— Gebow,  Sho-sho-nay  Vocab.,  11, 1868 
(Shosboni  name).  Tiah4-pi.— Long,  Ezped. 
Rocky  Mts., II, Ixxix,  1823  (sig.  'pierced  noses'). 
Tate  Piatt.— Orlg.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi.  111, 
1905.  Tataepa.— Gebow,  op.  cit.  Touatohipaa.— 
Hunt  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  x,  74, 1821.  Tuohapaoa.— 
Gass,  Voyage,  203, 1807.  Tuchapaka.— Lewis,  Trav- 
els, 22, 1809.  Tuokapooka.— Clark  (1806)  quoted  by 
Janson,  Stranger  in  Am.,  233, 1807.  Tuoknapax.— 
Gass,  Journal,  132,  1810.  Tua-ohe-paa.— Irving, 
Astoria,  315, 1849.  Toahapawa.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  in,  27,  1905.    Tua-he-pah.— Lewis  and 


Clark  Exped.,  i,  map.  1817. 
Bk.  Inds..  xii,  1818.    Tui^] 


Tnihepahaa.— Drake, 


**»..  Auvu,..  ^.*,  xcr«7.  «»w^Mta.— Ong.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  ui,  52,  1905.  Tuahepaw  Flatheada.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  445,  1814.  Tuahe- 
pawa.— Ibid..  440.  Tuahahepah.— Ibid.,  ii,  471, 1814. 
Tuaaapa.— Gass,  Journal,  132, 1810.  Tut-aee'-w&a.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Discov.,  56,1806  (native  name). 

Tashgaesta.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Eeeelen. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Tnshkisath  ( Tucki^a^th),  A  sept  of  the 
Toquart,  a  Nootka  tribe.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Tnshqaegan.  An  Ottawa  village,  taking 
its  name  from  the  chief,  who  was  also 
known  as  McCarty,  that  formerly  ex- 
isted on  the  s.  bank  of  Maumee  r.,  oppo- 
site Toledo,  Ohio.  The  reservation  was 
sold  in  1833. 

M'Oarty'a  village.— Maumee  treaty  (1819)  In  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  205, 1873.    Tuahquegan.— Ibid. 

Tashtun  ('dragon-fly').  An  Apache 
clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agenc^^  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  112,  1890. 

Tnskawillao.      One   of    the    5   former 
Chickasaw  towns  in  n.  w.  Mississippi. 
TuakawiUae.— Adair,  Am.  Inds..  353,1775.   Tuako- 
wellow.— West  Fla.  map,  ca.  1775. 

Tuskegee  (perhaps  from  Creek  taakdya 
or  tastandffi^  *wamor').  A  former  small 
Upper  Creek  town  in  the  fork  of  Cooea 
and  Tallapoosa  rs.,  Elmore  co.,  Ala. 
According  to  Hawkins  (Sketch,  38,  39, 
1848)  it  contained  30  buildings  and  35 
gunmen  in  1799;  they  had  lost  their  own 
language  and  spoke  that  of  the  Creeks, 
whose  customs  and  manners  they  also 
had  adopted.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
noted  Alexander  MacGillivray,  his  lands 
lying  along  Coosa  r.  See  Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  145-6, 1884.  Cf.  TasH^. 
Jaaoag.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.,  map,  134,  1761 
(wrnnply  nn  E,  hpnk  of  rhnttRhoo<^hee  r.^.  Jaa- 
cagt— Ihi^l,  JaxkcffU.— KubetU^,  Flu.,  I-i,  17Cfel 
JiBkiffia.— Alii.ili>,  [ilf,  Ueotf.,  IK  jyw,  n&T.  Jaa- 
quijii,— Bunnim,  Voy,,  I,  map.  17yV-  Jo&kaff«> — 
Ji'iTery*,,  Am,  Atltm,  map  5,  1770,  Tft«-kect-fe.— 
AdttJiK  Am.  Imia.,  2&7.  1775.  Taakeg^e  -  ]  krnki>, 
l!id.  Chn.iK,  2U,  1S36.  Taakip.— tiiii^(  }iLt  Crtpk 
M\gT.  Lui?„  l,  Mb.  ISAl  tit"^  pronouiifretlLy  CreekJ), 
Taakildi  —  Biij'vti  (17f5lf).  Triivols  La.,  I,  S"^,  1771. 
Tfcaqiijtitii— VHiKiern  [L'VtiSl  in  Stnllb,  Coltt'-Dfn?. 
Fill.,  IM,  l^i'i.  TiMnjaa.— MeCiill,  Hist.  Ga.,  i,  mi, 
l,sn.  Tooiftt. — Robin,  V'oy,,  i,  mnp,  1807.  Tao- 
M*. — D uiii u ut,  Lft, .  1, 135,  1763  j f d f n ti i 'ti I? ^  Ttii- 
keegiii*,— ['somanH,  FJa.,  i,  £^^1775.  Tiiidc««ffQ'  — 
8tMi,  F5t,  P<H ,  Ji:p.  24Xh  Con^.,  iPt  stiss.,  2ri,  Tm86. 
TuikefM.— HHwklrifi  a79y^  SketeJi^  37,  lH4ft. 
Tuakegeet.  —  Wi^kiLht^rfOrrt  OT^i  In  Am.  Stiite 
l^ifHra,  hid.  Af!.^  i,  3f«J,  183'i.  Tutkiki.— OfltiHliuL 
iri'tk  Mi^r,  },rg,.  [,  145,  liH^i  (ullematlve  of 
T's-kl^i).  Tntkofee— Hawkins  i}WJ),  Sketch, 
iiy,  INK  Tuaku^u,— Treaty  *>f  1827  Id  U.  S,  IdcL 
Treat.,  420, 1837. 

TuBkegee.  The  name  of  two  towns  of 
the  Creek  Nation,  Okla.:  one  on  Deep 
fork  of  Canadian  r.,  w.  of  Ocmulgee,  the 
other  10  m.  w.  of  Eufaula.  For  the 
ethnology  of  the  Creeks  of  Taskigi,  con- 
sult Speck  in  Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  ii, 
pt.  2,  1907. 

Taaklgi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  n,  186, 1888. 
Tuakeffa.— Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  149,  1858  ("in  the 
Canadian  dist."). 

TuBkhlaBtimne.    A  former  village  of  the 
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Mishikhwatmetoime  on  Ooqmller. ,  Greg. 
Tftt-qldt'  libml'.^Doney  in  Joor.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
ni,  232,  1890. 

Tnskokogie.  A  former  Iroquois  village, 
apparently  under  Oneida  larisdiction, 
situated,  according  to  the  Brion  de  la 
Tour  map,  1781,  just  above  Schoherage, 
on  the  w.  bank  of  the  e.  branch  of  Busque- 
hanna  r.  This  is  probably  an  error  for 
Chenango  r.,  N.  Y.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Tntlalahookaka.  A  former  Seminole 
town  10  m.  w.  of  Walacooche,  Fla.  Alac 
Hajo  was  its  chief  in  1823.— H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  27, 
1826. 

Tntlatimne.  A  former  Chastacosta  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  bank  of  upper  Rogue  r., 
Ore«. 

Tuft-ia  ;diinS.— Doraey  in  Jonr.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  234, 1890. 

Tntolivi.  A  tribe  or  subtribe  living  in 
1709  on  Colorado  r.,  Texas,  in  arancheria 
with  Simaomo  and  Yojuan.  This  ran- 
cheria  was  visited  in  the  year  named  by 
Fr.  San  Buenaventura  y  Olivares  and  Fr. 
Espinosa^  of  the  Rio  Grande  missions, 
who  estimated  the  population  of  the 
settlement  at  2,500.  The  presence  of  the 
Yojuan  in  the  rancheria  would  indicate 
Tonka  wan  affiliation  (Diary  of  San 
Buenaventura  y  Olivares,  1709,  MS.  in 
College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro ) .  See 
Simaomo,  and  cf.  Tusonid.      (h.  b.  b.) 

Tut onid.  One  of  the  tribes  represented 
at  San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  Texas,  in  1772  (MS.  in 
College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro,  K, 
leg.  15,  doc.  10).    Cf.  Tusolivi. 

TnBonimon.  A  former  Sobaipuri  ran- 
cheria about  4  leagues  w.  of  Casa  Grande, 
near  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Arizona,  visited 
by  Father  Kino  about  1697. 
8te  Isabel.— Bemal  (1697)  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  856,  1889.  TuMiiim^.— Ibid.  ToMiii- 
mon,— Mange  (1697)  in  Schoolcraft.  Indian  Tribes, 
HI,  303,1863;  Bemal  (1697)  in  Bancroft,  Aria,  and 
N.  Mex.,  366, 1889.  TuMoninio.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Oeog.,  348. 1864. 

TuBqaittah      (Da^skwUM^yi       'rafters 

f)lace,*  from  daskMi^tfl^t  *  rafters,*  yi,  the 
ocative).  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  Tusquittee  cr.,  near  Hayesville, 
Clay  CO.,  N.  C.  The  creek  was  named 
after  the  settlement  (  j.  m.  ) 

Da'tkwItila'yI.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
614,  1900  (native  name).  TuMuittah.^Present 
map  form.  Tusquittee.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by 
Royce  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887. 

Tnssawehe  ( *  white  knives ' ) .  Probably 
a  Shoshoni  tribe,  although  their  country, 
in  the  mountains  along  Humboldt  r.  and 
Goose  cr.,  n.  Nevada,  adjoined  that  of  the 
Paiute.  The  name  White  Knives  was 
sometimes  applied  to  the  tribe  because 
of  the  beautiful  flint  found  in  their 
territory  from  which  they  made 
knives.  (h.  w.  h.) 

OooM  Greek  Ditten.— Stuart,  Mont.,  81,  1866. 
To'-ta  wee.— IbioT  Totawitohee.- Davies  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep..  129,  1861.  To-ei-witohet.— Simpeou 
(1869),  Rep.  of  Expl.  Across  Utah,  84, 1876.    To-ei- 


withai.— Ibid.,  610.  To-«>-eea.~Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  26,  1863.  To-ao-wate«.— Powell  in 
H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  86,  48d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  1,  1874. 
Tosowes.— Dole  in  Ind.  AffTRep.  1864,  14,  1865. 
To^w-witohes.  — Hurt.  ibid..  1856,  228.  1857. 
Tviai-wehe.— Qatschet  in  Qeog.  Surv.  W.  100th 
Mer.,  vn,  410, 1879.  White  Kaires.— Holeman  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  152, 1852. 

TnttatniikhiiiLihi.  A  band  of  the  Mishi- 
khwutmetunne  formerly  residing  on 
Coquiller.,  Greg. 

Tib'-ta-tda  qn'-u-dL— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, ni,  282, 1890. 

Tuftnr.  An  unidentified  tribe  allied 
with  the  Iroquois  and  the  tribes  of  the 
Ohio  valley,  possibly  the  Miami. 
Tustans.— stone.  Life  of  Brant,  i,  295, 1864.  Toa- 
tart.— Lord  Dorchester  (1791)  quoted  by  Lincoln 
in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  8d  s.,  v,  159, 1886. 

Tntaohro.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct  18,  1861. 

Tntago.  A  Elaiyuhkhotana  village  on 
Yukon  r.  at  the  mouth  of  Auto  r. ,  Auuska; 
pop.  32  in  1848. 

Tohouohago.— Za^oskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th 
s..  XXI,  map,  im,  Ttataho.— Tikhmenief  (1861) 
quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  82,  1901. 
Tuttafo.— Zagoskin,  Descr.  Russ.  Poss.  Am.,  map, 
1848.  TakatdaOitnik.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  12.  42d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  26,  1871.  Takutske- 
lignik.— Whymper,  Alaska.  264, 1869. 

Tntahaco.  A  name  of  somewhat  indefi- 
nite application.  It  is  recorded  by  Cas- 
tafieda  (14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  492^  519,  525, 
544,  1896)  as  that  of  a  province  of  8 
Pueblo  villages,  apparently  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  New  Mexico,  4  leagues  s.  s.  of 
Tiguex,  visited  by  members  of  Coronado's 
expedition  in  1540-41.  The  place  last 
mentioned  was  undoubtedly  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  present  Bernalillo,  consequently 
the  Tigua  villages  about  the  present 
Isleta  are  generally  regarded  as  naving 
formed  Tutahaco  province:  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  distance  (4  leagues)  is  an 
error,  the  former  Piro  and  Tigua  villages 
B.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the&linas,  may 
have  been  meant,  otherwise  they  were 
the  only  pueblos  in  New  Mexico  or  Ari- 
zona that  were  not  visited  bv  members  of 
Coronado's  force.  Jaramilfo  (14th  Rep. 
op.  cit.,  545)  confounded  Tutahaco  witn 
Acoma,  possibly  on  account  of  the  resem- 
blance o!  the  last  syllable  to  the  Acoma 
name  of  their  pueblo  (Ako),  The  Tigua 
(Isleta)  name  of  Acoma  is  Tvihlauay;  and 
of  the  Pueblo  people  who  formerly  lived  s. 
of  them  (evidently  the  Yiro) ^Jhikahun. 
See  Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers*  iv, 
234  et  seq.,  1892.  (p.  w.  h.  ) 

Outahaoo.— Domenech,  Deserts,  i,  88.  1858  (mlft* 
print).  Tutahaoo.— Castafieda  and  JaramUlo  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  op.  cit.  Tutahueo.—Davis, 
Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  189, 1869  (misprint).  Tuta- 
liaoo.^Castafieda  (1596)  in  Temaux-Compans, 
Voy.,  IX,  57.  1838  (evidently  identical,  although 
used  for  Acoma).  Tutohaoo.— Gallatin  in  Nouv. 
Ann.  Voy.,  6th  s.,  xxvii,  264,  IKil  (misprint). 
Tutohaoo.— Castafieda  (1596)  in  Temaux-Com- 
pans,  Voy.,  ix,  139,  1838. 

TntaloBi  (Creek:  tutcUdgi,  'chicken,' 
*  fowl ' ) .    A  former  Hitchiti  town  on  Tu- 
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talosi  cr.,a  branch  of  Kinchafoonee  cr., 
probably  in  Lee  or  Terrell  co.,  Ga.  In 
later  years  its  people  moved  w.  of  Chat- 
tahoochee r.  and  were  known  thereafter 
as  Hitchiti. 

Fowl  Town.— Of  seyeral  authors.  TaUyihnkU.— 
Gatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  149, 1884  (Hitchiti 
name  of  its  people).  Tuttallaaee.— Hawkins 
(1814)  in  Am.  6tate  Papers.  Ind.  AfT.,  i,  845, 
1832.  Tut-tal-loo-sea.— Ibid.,  859.  Tut-tal-lo-sea.— 
Hawkins  (1779),  Sketch,  65. 1848. 

Tatohonekntchin  (*crow  people').  A 
Kutchin  tribe  on  Yukon  r.  from  Deer  r.  to 
Ft  Selkirk,  Yukon  Ter.,  Canada.  They 
number  about  1,100  and  differ  but  little 
from  their  Kutchin  neighbors  below. 
Caribou  Indians.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.Ethnol.,  i,  82, 
1877  (so  called  by  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  people).  Car- 
ribou  Indians.— Ross,  MS.  notes  on  linne,  B.  A.  E. 
Grow  People.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  £tbnol.,i,  82. 1877. 
Oens  de  bois.— Whymper,  Alaska,  255,  1869.  Oens 
das  Foox.— Dall.  Ala.ska,  429. 1870.  Oens-de-wis.— 
Raymond  in  Ind.  AfF.  Rep.  1869,d93,1870(mi8print). 
Klo-artsnl-tshik'.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surr. 
Can.  1888.  202b,  1889.  Mountain  ^dians.— Har- 
disty  in  Smithson. Rep.  1866, 811, 1872.  Hehaunee.— 
Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i.  82,  1877  (so  called 
byHudson'sBayCo.men).  Tatanohaks.— (Jolyerin 
Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1869,  593, 1870.  Tatanohakntchin.— 
Raymond,  in  Jour.  Am.  Geog.  Soc.,  in,  178, 1878. 
Tatanohok-Kutchin.— Whymper  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Geoff.  Soc.,  233,  1868.  Tatokone  Kutohia.— Keane 
in  Stanford,  Compend.,  464,  1878.  Tonobon-ta- 
Kntohin.— Kirkby  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1864,418. 1865. 
Touohon-UyKutohin.— Kirby(1862)quoted  by  Hind, 
Lab.  Penln.,  ii.  254,  1863.  Tftt-chohn'-kftt-ohin.— 
Dall  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S..  879,  1886.  Tutoh6ae- 
Kutohin.— Dall,  Alaska,  429,  1870.  Tntobone- 
kut'qin.— Morice  in  Anthropos.  i,  506,  1906. 
Tutohon  Kutohin.— Whymper,  Alaska,  271,  1869. 
Tiktoh-fin-tah'  kutohin.— Rosn,  Notes  on  Tinne, 
S.  I.  MS.  474.  Tfttoone-kttt'qin.— Morice  in  An- 
thropos. I,  261,  1906  (—'crow  people').  Wood 
Indians.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  202b, 
1889  (so  called  by  fur  traders). 

Tatelary.  See  Oyaron,  Totem, 
Tatelo.  One  of  the  eastern  Siouan  tribes, 
formerly  living  in  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina, but  now  extmct.  Hale  (Proc. 
Am.  Philos.  Soc,  Mar.  2,  1883)  first 
made  it  known  that  the  Tutelo  language 
pertained  to  the  Siouan  stock,  a  discovery 
which,  followed  by  the  investigations  of 
Gatschet,  Mooney,  and  J.  0.  Dorsey, 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
group  of  Siouan  tribes  formerly  inhabited 
the  piedmont  region  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas.  The  relation  of  the  Tutelo  ap- 
pears to  have  been  most  intimate  with 
the  Saponi,  the  language  of  the  two  tribes 
being  8ub8tantiall3r  the  same.  Their  inti- 
mate a^ociation  with  the  Occaneechi  and 
their  allied  tribes  indicates  ethnic  rela- 
tionship. The  history  of  the  Tutelo  is 
virtually  the  same  as  that  of  the  Saponi. 
The  name  Tutelo,  although  by  the  Eng- 
lish commonly  used  to  designate  a  par- 
ticular tribe,  was  by  the  Iroquois  applied 
as  a  ^neric  term  for  all  the  Siouan  tribes 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  beinjjr  applied 
more  particularlv  to  the  allied  tribes 
gathered  at  Ft  Christanna  (see  Christ- 
anna  Indians) .  They  are  first  mentioned 
by  Capt  John  Smith  in  1609  under  the 
names  of  Monacan  and  Mannahoac,  with 


many  subtribes,  occupying  the  upper 
waters  of  James  and  Bappahannock  rs., 
Va. ,  and  described  bv  him  as  very  barba- 
rous, subsisting  chiefly  on  the  products  of 
the  chase  and  wild  fruits.  They  were  at 
constant  war  with  the  Powhatan  Indians 
and  in  mortal  dread  of  the  Iroquois.  Led- 
erer,  in  his  exploration  from  Virginia  into 
North  Carolina  in  1670,  passed  through 
their  territory  and  mentions  the  names 
of  Nahyssan  (Monahassanough)  and 
Sapon  (Saponi).  In  their  frontier  posi- 
tion at  the  base  of  the  mountains  the 
Saponi  and  Tutelo  were  directly  in  the 
path  of  the  Iroquois. 

(Jnable  to  withstand  the  constant  attacks 
of  these  northern  enemies,  they  aban- 
doned this  location  some  time  between 
1671  and  1701,  and  removed  to  the  junc- 
tion of  Staunton  and  Dan  rs.,  where  Hhey 
established  themselves  near  their  friends 
and  kinsmen,  the  Occaneechi,  occupying 
two  of  the  islands  in  the  Roanoke  imme- 
diately below  the  forks,  the  Tutelo  set- 
tling on  the  upper  one.  How  long  they 
remained  here  is  unknown;  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  in  1701  Lawson  found  the 
Saponi  on  Yadkin  r.,  N.  C,  and  says  that 
the  Tutelo  were  living  in  the  neighboring 
mountains  toward  the  w. ,  probably  about 
the  headwaters  of  the  Yadkin.  At  this 
time,  according  to  Lawson,  the  5  Siouan 
trib«3,  the  Tutelo.  Saponi,  Keyauwee, 
Occaneechi,  and  Shakori,  numbered  to- 
gether only  about  750  souls.  Soon  after 
jLawson's  visit  they  all  moved  in  toward 
the  white  settlements,  and,  crossing  the 
Roanoke,  occupied  a  village  called  Sapona 
town,  a  short  distance  b,  of  the  nver, 
about  15  m.  w.  of  the  present  Windsor, 
Bertie  co. ,  N.  C.  SOon  after  this  they  re- 
moved and  settled  near  Ft  Christanna 
(see  Christanna  Indians^  Totero),  In  1722, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Colonial  gov- 
ernments, peace  was  finally  made  be- 
tween the  Iroquois  and  the  Virginia 
tribes.  In  consequence  the  Saponi  and 
Tutelo  some  years  later  moved  to  the  N. 
and  settled  on  the  Susquehanna  at  Sha- 
mokin  (q.  v.),  Pa.,  under  Iroquois  protec- 
tion, later  moving  up  the  river  to  Skogari. 
Their  chiefs  were  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
great  council  of  the  Six  Nations.  In 
1763  the  two  tribes,  together  with  the 
Nanticoke  and  Conoy,  numbered,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  200  men, 
possibly  1,000  souls.  In  1771  the  Tutelo 
were  settled  on  the  b.  side  of  Cavuga  inlet, 
about  3  m.  from  the  s.  end  of  the  lake,  in 
a  town  called  Coreorgonel,  which  was 
destroyed  in  1779  by  Gen.  Sullivan.  The 
last  surviving  full-blood  Tutelo  known 
was  Nikonha,  from  whom  Hale  obtained 
the  linguistic  material  by  which  he  de- 
termined the  relation  of  the  tribe  to  the 
Siouan  stock.  He  died  in  1871.  It  is 
believed  there  are  still  a  few  mixed-bloods 
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in  Canada,  but  the  last  one  who  could 
speak  the  language  was  John  Key,  or 
(jostango  ('Below  the  Rock*),  whose 
Tutelo  name  was  Nastabon  ( *  One  Step  * ), 
and  who  died  in  1898,  aged  about  80 
years  (Chad wick,  People  of  the  Lone- 
house,  19,  1897;  Bovle  m  Ann.  Archseol. 
Rep.  Ontario,  66,  *pl.  xviii,  b,  1898). 
Lawson  describes  the  Tutelo  as  **tall, 
likely  men,  having  great  plenty  of 
buffaloes,  elks,  and  bears,  with  every 
sort  of  deer  amongst  them,  which  strong 
food  makes  large,  robust  bodies."  Nev- 
ertheless the  evidence  is  clear  that  they 
were  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  relied 
thereon  to  a  large  extent  for  subsistence. 
The  photograph  of  Nikonha,  given  by 
Hale,  shows  a  face  full  oval  in  outline 
and  large  features  of  an  almost  European 
cast,  "evidently,"  says  Hale,  "not  in- 
dividual or  family  traits,  as  they  reappear 
in  the  Tutelo  halt-breeds  on  the  Re8er\'e, 
who  do  not  claim  a  near  relationship  to 
Nikonha."  On  the  other  hand  Zeister- 
ger,  who  visited  the  remnant  of  the  tribe 
while  settled  at  Shamokin,  speaks  of  the 
village  as  "the  only  town  on  the  conti- 
nent inhabited  by  Tuteloes,  a  degenerate 
remnant  of  thieves  and  drunkards." 
Lederer  describes  the  Nahyssan  chief  as 
an  absolute  monarch,  and  the  people  as 
tall,  warlike,  and  rich.  In  their  temples, 
or  medicine  lodges,  they  had  large  quan- 
tities of  pearls,  which  they  had  taken  in 
war  from  more  southern  tribes.  Their 
tribal  ensign  consisted  of  three  arrows. 

Consult  Hale  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc, 
XXI,  no.  114, 1883;  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes 
of  the  East,  1894.  (  j.  m.  ) 

Xattarft.— DeTIsle,  map41,  in  Kitchin,  New  Atlas, 
1800.  H»hy»«an.— Lederer,  Dlacov. .  9, 1672  (Mooney 
regards  this  as  a  form  of  Yesan).  Bnataras. — Bello- 
mont  (1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,488, 1864. 
Taderighrones.— Ibid.,  index,  812,  1861.    Tadirifh- 


rone.— Albany  conf.  (1722;,  Ibid^  v,  660,  18^. 
Tateras.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  100,  1816. 
Tedarifhroones.— Lend.  doc.  31  (1763)  in  N. Y.  Doc. 
Col.  HLst.,  VI,  811, 1855.  Tedarrifhroonet.— Doc.  of 
1753,  ibid.,  812.  Tedderifhroones.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
HLst., index, 31 2. 1861.  Tedirifhroonaa.— Doc.ofl756, 
ibid..  VII,  55, 1^56.  Tehotirifh.— Halein  Proc.  Am. 
Philoe.  Soc.,  xxi,  no.  114,  A,  11,  1883.  TehutiU.— 
Ibid.  Tentilves.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West.  129, 
1816.  Tetarighpoones.— Doc.  of  1753  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI,  SU,  1855.  Teuteloe.— Macaulev, 
Hist.  N.  Y.,  II,  ISO.  1829.  Thedirighroonas.— N.Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  index,  312,  1861.  Tboderighroo- 
naa.— Doc.  of  1756,  ibid.,  vii,  186,  1856.  Tiederigh- 
roenet.— Doc.  of  1769,  ibid.,  380.  Tiederigh- 
roonaa.— Doc.  of  175.5,  ibid.,  vi,982, 1855.  Tiederigh- 
roones.— N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  index,  312.  1861. 
Tiederigoene.— Stone.  Life  Sir  William  Johnson,  i, 
486,  note,  I860.  Tiederigroenes.— Doc.  of  1756  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  964.1855.  Tiutei.— Hale  in 
Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc..  xxi,  no.  114,  A,  11,  1884. 
Tiuterih. — Ibid.  Toalaghreghroonees.— Doc.  of  1748 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  447, 1855.  Toalaghregh- 
•ooneet.— Doc.  of  1748,  ibid..  441.  Toataghregh- 
roones. — Ibid.,  note.  Todereohrones. — Ibid.,  v,  671, 
1856.  Toderiohroone.— Ibid.,  491.  Toderioks.— 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  100,  1816.  Todcvigh- 
rono. — Johnson,  map  (1771)  quoted  by  Hale  in 
Proc.  Am.  Philos. Soc.,  xxi,  no.  114,  A,  8, 1884  (mis- 
print). Todiriohrones.— Hale,  ibid.,  6.  Todirioh- 
roones.— Doc.  1722  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v, 
678, 1855.    Tolera.— Batts  (1671),  ibid.,  111,  in,  1863. 


Tolare.— Lambreville  (1686).  Ibid.,  489.  TolerL— 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  index,  813, 1861.  TotUpo.— 
Logan,  Hist.  So.  Car..  l,  S3,  1859.  Totaly.— 
Macauley,  Hist.  N.  Y.,  11,  166,  1829.  To- 
taro.— Harrison,  letter  to  Dorsey,  May  25.  1886 
(present  name  of  a  district  in  Brunswick  co., 
Va.,  between  Lawrenceville  and  Belfleld). 
Totaloos.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  196. 1858. 
Totera.— Clayton  (1671)  in  Femow,  Ohio  Valley, 
223, 1890.  Tot«ras.~Brickell,  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Car., 
843, 1737.  Totari.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist. ,  Index,  318, 
1861.  Toteroes.—Doc.  of  1722,  ibid.,  V,  678,  1866. 
Totoros.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  80c.,  li, 
86,  1836.  Totierono.—Paris  doc.  12  (1766)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  X,  600,1868.  TotirL— Paris  doc.  8 
(1786),  ibid.,  IX,  1067, 1866.  Totora.— Clayton  (1671) 
quoted  by  Femow,  Ohio  Val. ,  221 ,  1890.  Tottero.— 
Spotswood  (1711)  quoted  by  Burk.  Va.,  iii,  89, 
1806.  Tottaroy.  — Anville  11746),  map  60,  in 
Kitchin,  New  Atlas,  1800.  Tutaloes.— Chad  wick. 
People  of  the  Longhouse,  19,  1897.  Tntaooea.— 
Stone.  Life  of  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  it,  487,  1865. 
Tiitaevet.— Doc.  of  1764  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist. 
VII,  641,  1866.  Tutelas.~Brainerd  (1746)  quoted 
by  Day,  Penn.,  526, 1843.  rdtale.— Gatschet,  MS.. 
B.  A.  £.  (Shawnee  name) .  Tutelo.— Shea,  C^th. 
Miss.,  24,  1856.  Tutaloes.— Doc.  of  1700  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist..  VIII,  229,  1857.  Tutie.— Hale  in 
Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxi,  no.  114,  11,  1884. 
TutUoes.— Davies,  Mod.  Geog.,  632,  1806.  Tutioe.— 
Macauley,  Hist.  N.  Y.,  11,  169,  1829.  Tuttelart.— 
Doc.  of  1756  in  Rupp,  Northampton  Co.,  Pa.,  106, 
1846.  Tuttelee.— Jones,  Ojibway  Inds.,  21,  1861. 
Tutttlor.— Peters  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  80c.  CoU., 
4th  8..  IX,  440, 1870.  Te«[h.— Hale  In  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.,  XXI,  no.  114.  A,  11, 1884.  Te-Mi».— 
Hale,  letter  to  Powell,  B.  A.  E.,1877  (own  name). 
Tetang.— Hale,  op.cit.,11. 

Tntelpinoo.  A  town,  possibly  of  one  of 
the  Caddoan  tribes,  w.  of  the  Mississippi, 
through  which  De  Soto's  army  passed 
early  in  1542.  Described  as  being  one  or 
two  days*  journey  from  the  Ayays  (Eve- 
ish)  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  lake. 
See  Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  11,  184,  1850. 

Tnteneiboiea.  A  tribe,  perhaps  Ck)ahuil- 
tecan,  represented  at  San  Francisco 
Solano  mission,  Texas,  in  1706.  It  was 
associated  with  the  Terocodame  tribe 
(Valero  Baptisms,  1706,  partida220,  MS.). 

Tntlat  A  Tenankutchin  village  at  the 
junction  of  Xanana  and  Tutlut  rs., 
Alaskfi. 

Too-olok  band. — Schwatka,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  95, 
1885.  Tutlut— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
map,  1884. 

Tntoida.  A  former  Sobaipuri  rancheria 
on  the  Rio  San  Tedro,  Ariz.,  probably  be- 
tween Arivaipa  or.  and  the  Gila.  It  was 
visited  by  Father  Kino  in  1697. 
Tutoida.— Kino  (1697)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,4th  s,,  I. 
280.  1856.  Zutoida.— Bernal  (1697)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mcx.,  856, 1889. 

Tatoimana  {Ttitdimanah^y  *  backward  or 
shy  clan*).  A  modem  nickname  for  a 
band  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne.— Grin- 
nell.  Social  Org.  Chevennes,  136,  1905. 

Tatomagoidag.  A  former  Maricopa  ran- 
cheria on  the  Kio  Gila,  Ariz. 
8.  Mathias  de  Tutomagoidag.— Kino,  map  (1701), in 
Stdcklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott.  75, 1726.  fitMatiiiaa  do 
Toto  Kagoidag.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cala..  i,  map,  1759. 
Tutomagoidag.— Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  360.  1889. 

Tntonaguy.  A  village  in  1535  on  the  n. 
bank  of  St  Lawrence  r.,  25  leagues  above 
the  site  of  Quebec. — Cartier  ( 1534)  quoted 
in  Hakluyt,  Prin.  Navigations,  235,  1598. 
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Tntonashikiid  (^ water  tanks').  An 
Apache  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  112,  1890. 

Tatsoshin.  A  band  or  clan  of  the  Pinal 
Coyoteros  living  at  San  Carlos  agency, 
Anz.,  in  1881. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  112, 1890. 

Tntuaca.  A  former  settlement  of  the 
Tepehuane  (containing  also  some  Tarahu- 
mare  and  Nevonie )  about  lat.  28°  20^,  Ion. 
107°  60^,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  It  was 
the  seat  of  a  mission  in  the  17th  century. 
Jesus  del  Konta  de  Tutoaoa.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  324,  1864  (mission  name).  Tutuaoa.— 
Zapata  (1678)  cited  by  Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  in,  79, 1890. 

Tntnetac.  A  Piman  rancheria  in  the 
18th  century,  situated  about  16  m.  n.  w. 
of  Tucson  and  w.  of  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  in  s. 
Arizona,  visited  by  Anza  and  Font  in 
1775. — Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  892, 
1889. 

Tntuin.    A  former  Yuma  rancheria,  vis- 
ited in  1699  by  Kino  and   Mange,  who 
applied  the  saint  name. 
8.  katias  Tutum,— Mange  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  3,^1,  1889. 

Tntntni.  An  Athapascan  tribe  or  group 
of  small  tribes  formerly  occupying  villages 
along  lower  Rogue  r.,  Oreg.,  and  on  nie 


OEOROE   HARVEY— TUTUTNI 


coast  N.  and  s.  of  its  mouth.  Parrish  in 
1854  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1854,  495,  1855)  lo- 
cated 8  bands  on  the  coast  and  8  on  Rogue 
r.  The  gentile  system  prevailed  among 
them,  men  marrving  outside  of  their  own 
villages,  and  a  child  belonging  to  the  vil- 
lage of  its  father;  yet  they  can  not  be 


considered  as  one  tribe,  as  villages  warred 
one  upon  another  without  violation  of 
national  unity  or  tribal  sentiment  (Dor- 
sey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  232, 1890). 
The  Tututni  were  removed  to  Siletz  res. 
as  prisoners  of  war  in  1856.  They  for- 
merly practised  polygyny,  widows  beine 
buried  alive  in  the  graves  of  their  deceasea 
husbands  (Everette,  Tutu  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1883).  In  1854  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1854,  495,  1855)  the  total  population  was 
1,311,  consisting  of  448  men,  490  women, 
205  boys,  and  168  girls.  According  to 
Parrish  (op.  cit. )  the  bands  were:  Na- 
sohmah  (Nasumi,  a  Kusan  village), 
Chocreletan  (Chocrelatan),  Quahtomah 
(Kwatami),  Cosuttheutun  (Kwusatthl- 
khuntunne),  Euquachee  ( Yukichetunne), 
Yahshute  (Chemetunne),  Chetlessentun 
(Chetlesiyetunne),  Wishtenatin  (Khwa- 
ishtunnetunne),  Cheattee  (Chetco),  To- 
totin  (Tututunne),  Mackanotin  ( Mikono- 
tunne),  and  Shistakoostee  (Chastacosta). 
Dorsey  (op.  cit.,  233)  g^ve  the  following 
list  of  former  bands  or  villages  on  the  coast 
N.  of  Rogue  r. :  Chemetunne,  Kaltserghea- 
tunne,  Kosotshe,  Kwatami,  Kthukhwut- 
tunne,  Kwusathlkhuntunne,  Natutshl- 
tunne,  Niletunne,  and  Yukichetunne. 
The  following  were  on  both  banks:  Chet- 
lesiyetunne, Etaatthatunne,  Kunechuta, 
Kushetunne,  Mikonotunne,  Targheli- 
ichetunne,  Targhutthotunne,  Testthitun, 
Thethlkhuttunne,  and  Thechuntumie. 
On  or  near  the  coast  s.  of  Rogue  r.  were 
the  following:  Aanetun,  Chetleschan- 
tunne,  Enitunne,  Khainanaitetunne, 
Kheerghia,  Khwaishtunnetunne,  Na- 
katkhaitunne,  Natthutunne,  Nuchuma- 
tuntunne,  Sentethltun,  Skumeme,  Tsetin- 
tunne,  and  Tsetuttunne.  Kthutetmet- 
seetuttun  was  on  the  coast  just  n.  of 
Rogue  r.  (j.  o.  d.  ) 

Ooquins.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.,  Ii,  335,  1844. 
H'lilush.— Oatschet,  Ne«tucca  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Nes- 
tucca  name).  Lototen.— Hubbard  (1856)  in  Cal. 
Farmer, June 8.1860.  Lower RorueEiver.— Dorsey, 
Tiitu  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. £.,1884.  FoUmeos Indians.— 
Townsend,  Nar.,  228, 1839.  Rasoal  Indians.— Hale, 
Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  221,  1846.  Roger's  River.— 
Farnham,  Trav.,  112,  1843  (error).  Roeue  In- 
dians.—Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  221, 1846.  Rogue 
River.— Gatdchet  in  Beach,  Ind.  Misc.,  441,  1877. 
Rogue  River  Indians.— Gatschet.  Umpoua  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877.  Rogue's  River.— Nicolay, 
Oregon,  143,1846.  TdklSmaya. — Oat^chet.  Umpqua 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877.  Ta-qu'-qOo-oi.— 
Dorsey,  Chetco  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  18^4  ('north- 
ern lanRuage':  Chetco  name).  Tatatna.— Arm- 
strong, Oregon,  117,  1857.  T'«-ta'  »(inn«.— Dor^sey. 
NaltOnnetftnne  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Nal- 
tunnetunne  name).  Too-too-ten. — Gibb8,  MS.  on 
coa.st  tribes.  Oregon,  B.  A.  E.  Too-too-te-ny.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1856. 199,  1857.  Too-toot-nie.— Gibbs,  MS. 
on  coast  tribes.  Oregon,  B.  A.  E.  Too-too-ton.— 
Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  467,  1854.  Tootootone.— 
Ibid.,  1856,  219,  1857.  Totones.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  vi,  702,  1857.  Totonic  tribes.— Ibid.,  702. 
Tototan.— Ibid.,  in,  96,  map,  1853.  To-to-Uws.— 
Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  map,  1860.  To-to- 
tut-na.— Parrish  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1854,  494,  18.55. 
Totutime.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  327,  1882. 
Totutune.— Hale.  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  221,  1846. 
T'4'-qwe-t'a'  ^iinn«'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  232,  1890  (  =  'all  the  people*).    TuUta- 
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myte.— Hubbard  (1856)  In  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 
1860.  Ttttoten.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  702, 
1857.  Ttttunah.— Taylor  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  443,  1874.  Tututamjri.— Oatachet  in 
Beach,  Ind.  Misc.,  441,  1877.  Tu-tutmi.— Oibbs 
(1854)  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1, 165, 1877. 

Tntntuine  (*  people  close  to  the  water' ) . 
A  gens  of  the  Tututni,  located  by  Gairdner 
in  1835  (Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  256, 
1841)  about  10  m.  above  the  mouth  of 
Rogue  r.  J  Oreg.  In  1884  Dorsey  found  97 
on  the  Siletz  res.,  Oreg. 
Stotonia.— Framboise  quoted  by  Oairdner,  op.  cit. 
Tootootana.— Dole  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  221. 1861.  Too- 
too-te-nay.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1866, 199, 1857. 
Toot-oot-en-ay«.— Victor  in  Overland  Mo.,  vii,  347, 
1871.  Too-toot-6-way«.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  470,  1865. 
Too-toot-na.— Newcomb  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  162, 1861. 
Too-toot-nay.  — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  800,  1877.  Too- 
tootne.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  219,  1857. 
Too-too-to-ney».— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  821,  1858. 
Too-too-to-nies.— Dunbar  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856, 
201,1857.  Too-too-to-my.  — Abbott,  Coquille  MS. 
census,  B.  A.  E.,  ia58.  Toot-toot-en-ay.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1867,  62,  1868.  Tototon.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  702.  1857.  Tototin.— Metcalfe  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  857.  1858.  Tototune.— Latham 
in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  76, 1856.  Toutounis.— 
Duflot  de  Mofras,  Explor.,  Ii,  335,  1844.  Tou-tou- 
tan.— Kautz,  MS.  census,  B.  A.  E.,  1855.  j,u'-ta.— 
Dorseyln  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 233. 1890."  Tutu' 
t&i'e.— Everette,  Tutu  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1883 
(trans.:  'peoplebytherivershore').  Tu-tu-to-ni. — 
Schuraacner  in  Bull.  U.  8.  G.  and  G.  Surv.,  in, 
28,  1877.  Xtt-ta  }unnj(.— Ibid,  ('people  close  to 
the  water:'  own  name)  Two-took-o-waya.— 
Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  40th  Con^..  spec.  sess.. 
27, 1867.  To-to-tan.— Pres.  Mt-ss.,  Ex.  Doc.  89,  32d 
Cong.,  Istsess.,  2, 1852  (misprint). 

Tatnwalha  (Hhe  ^ardians,'  in  allusion 
to  three  high  columns  of  sandstone  near 
by).  Two  former  pueblos  of  the  Hopi 
of  Arizona,  one  of  which  was  situated  on 
the  Middle  mesa,  the  other  being  the 
Squash  village  on  the  terrace  below. — 
Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  26,  1891. 

Tntzone  (*  plenty  of  water*).  An 
Apache  band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos 
agency  and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881 
(Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
112,  1890),  corresponding  to  the  Tutzose 
of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros  and  the  Thotsoni 
of  the  Navaho. 
Tutzose.— Bourke,  op.  cit. 

Tutzose.  A  band  or  clan  of  the  Pinal 
Coyoteros. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  112,  1890.     Cf.  TiUzone. 

Tnvachi.    One  of  the  Bird  clans  of  the 
Kokop  (Wood)  phratrv  of  the  Hopi. 
Tiivatoi  winwii.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.   E., 
5H-t.  1900  ( wiHu'il  =  *  clan  ' ) .    Tu-vu-toi  wiin-wii.— 
Fewkesin  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  404, 1894. 

Tavak.  A  Tahagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Labrador,  Ion.  70°. — 
Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  map,  1863. 

Tnvon.  The  Pifion  clan  of  the  Hopi; 
apparently  the  same  as  the  Tovu  (Fire) 
clan  (q.  v.). 

Tuvoii  winwii.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584. 
1900  {winuii='clan').  Tu-vo'-u  wun-wfi.— Fewkes 
in  Am.  Anthr..  vii.  404, 1894. 

Tnwa.  The  Sand  phratry  of  the  Hopi, 
which  comprises  the  Kukuch,  Bachip- 
kwasi,  Nananawi,  Momobi  (varieties  of 
the  Lizard),  Pisa  (White  Sand),  Tuwa 
( Red  Sand ),  Chukai  (Mud),  Sihu  (Flower 
or  Bush),  and  Nanahu  (Small  Striped 


Squirrel)  clans.  They  claim  to  have 
come  from  a  r^on  in  a.  Arizona  called 
Palatkwabi,  and  from  Little  Colorado  r. 
The  Earth  or  Sand  phratry  of  Fewkes  is 
identical  with  the  Lizard  phratry  of 
Stephen. 

Tii-wa'  nyii-mfi.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vu, 
404.1894  (nyfi-mfl=' phratry'). 

Tnwa.  The  Sand  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Tdu'-wa.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  39,  1891 
(='Red  Sand').  TSw£— Voth,  Oraibi  Summer  , 
Snake  Ceremony,  284,  1903.  Tuwa  wiawft.— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Btep.  B.  A.  E.,  583, 1900  (mftirfi= 
•  clan' ) .  Tii-wa  wiin-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr., 
vn,  404.  1894. 

Tnwahokasha  (Turv^ia-hok^-a-ahaj  from 
tuh  *  village*,  wa  the  characteristic  roach 
on  the  head  of  a  man  who  has  been  shaved 
on  both  sides,  hok^-asha  *  curving  over': 
'village  on  a  ridge').  A  band  of  the 
Skidi  Pawnee.— Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,  238,  1889. 

Tnwa-Knknch  (*Sand  [and]  Lizard'). 
A  phratral  group  of  the  Hopi  of  Arizona, 
consisting  of  the  Sand,  Lizard,  and  Flower 
or  Bush  clans.  They  claim  that  their  an- 
cestors came  from  a  region  in  s.  Arizona 
called  Palatkwabi,  and  from  Little  Colo- 
rado r.  ( J.  w.  F. ) 
TUwa-KokUto.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,588. 
1900. 

Tnwanek  ( TuwdnEkg).  A  Seechelt  sept 
which  formerly  lived  at  the  head  of  Nar- 
row's Arm,  Seechelt  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst,  25, 1904. 

Tiywiirixits  {Tu-wtir-inU).  One  of  the 
tribes  known  under  the  collective  term 
Gosiute,  formerly  living  on  Snake  cr.,  s.  w. 
Utah. — Powell  and  Ingalls  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1873,  51,  1874. 

Tuxedo.  A  dinner  jacket,  so  called 
from  Tuxedo f  the  name  of  a  summer  re- 
sort in  Passaic  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  lake  of 
the  same  name.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Delaware  dialect  of  Algonquian. 
in  which  the  Wolf  subtribe  was  called 
P'tuksit,  spelled  by  Mor^n  Took-seat 
This  name  is  a  socio-esotenc  term  for  wolf 
and  signifies  literally,  *he  has  a  round 
f qot, '  from />' tuksiteu  {eu=o).    (a.  f.  c) 

Taxioan.  An  old  Tlingit  town  belong- 
ing to  the  Henya,  situated  on  a  narrow 
strait  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  Prince  of 
Wales  id.,  Alaska.  Formerly  it  was  the 
chief  Henya  town,  but  the  Henya  have 
now  moved  to,  Klawak. 
T£k-8«-kto.— Krause,  Tlinkitlnd.,  120, 1885  (given 
as  the  name  of  a  family).  Ta'q4jik-&n.— Swan  ton, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 

Tajranga.  A  former  Gabrielefio  village 
in  Encino  or  San  Fernando  valley,  Ixm 
Angeles  co.,  Cal. — Padre  Santa  Marfa 
(1796)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist,  Cal.,  i, 
553,  1886. 

Ttiiahe.  Mentioned  as  a  i)ueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Taziyammoi.    A  Paviotso  tribe  formerly 
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about  Wamer  lake,  fi.  Oreg.  .H6tcu,  or 
Ochoho  as  he  was  commonly  known, 
was  its  chief,  and  by  the  latter  name  the 
tribe  was  usually  called.  They  were 
moved  to  the  Yainax  agency,  Oreg.,  but 
subsequently  left  it  and  ranged  to  the 
s.,  especially  about  Camp  Bidwell,  n.  b. 
Cal.,  where  the  remnants  of  the  tribe  are 
now  supposed  to  be.  (h.  w.  h.) 

Ooheo'sband.— Dyar  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1873, 324, 1874. 
Ta-zi'  Tam-moi.— Powell,  Paviotso  MS.,  B.  A.  S., 
1881. 

TniBint  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerlv  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  trancieco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Twana.  A  Salish  division  living  along 
both  sides  of  Hoods  canal,  w.  Wash. 
The  name  is  said  to  signify  'a  portage,' 
the  portage  referred  to  feing  that  between 
the  nead  of  Hoods  canal  and  the  head- 
waters of  Puget  sd.  According  to  Eells 
there  are  three  bands — the  Colcine,  Sko- 
komish,  and  Tulalip.  From  the  name  of 
one  of  these  bands  all  of  them  are  some- 
times called  Skokomish.  Pop.  about  265 
in  1853.  They  are  probably  the  Skoko- 
mish  of  the  Indian  Office  reports,  num- 
bering 203  in  1909. 

Deewano.^Simmons  In  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  224,  1858. 
Duwano.—Simmona,  ibid.,  192, 1860. 


Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  Ixxxviil,  1896. 
Toanda.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  469,  1854. 
Toando.— Famham,   Travels,    111,    1843.     T& 


hoo«h.-Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  485. 1856.  To- 
anboook.— Ibid.,  431.  Toan-hnch.— Gibbs  In  Gout. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1, 177, 1877.  To-an-koooh.— Stevens, 
op.  cit. ,  462.  Too-an-hopoh.—Treaty  of  1859  i  n  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treaties,  800,  1878.  Too-au-hoo«h.— Ross  in 
Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1869,  135,  1870.  Towanda.— King, 
ibid.,  1(M,  1868.  Tu-ad-hu.— Eells  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1887. 605. 1889  (own  name).  Tu-ad-hu.— Eells,  Nis- 
gualli  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1878  CNisqualli  name). 
Tu-an'-hu.— Eells  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1887,  605,  im 
(Clallam  name).  Tu-a-noooh.— Starling  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  170,  1852.  Tu-a-noook.— Ibid.,  172.  Tu- 
oanoh.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  689,  1857 
(misprint).  Twana.— Eel  Ism  Smithson.  Rep.  1887, 
605,  1889.  Twanoh.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52, 
81st  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  173, 1850.  Twanug.— 6th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  map.  1890.  WOfa  Ampifa 
amim.— Gatschet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  105 
(Lakmiut^Kalapuya  name) . 

Tweee.  A  large  North  American  batra- 
cbian  {Menopoma  alleghanensis),  called 
also  hell-bender,  mud-devil,  ground- 
uppy,  spring-keeper,  man-eater,  etc. 
^he  name  is  from  Lenape  (Delaware) 
twe^hVf  a  radical  word.  (w.  r.  q.) 

Tweeseri.    See  Pincers, 

Twenty-nine  Palmi.  A  reservation  of 
160.21  acres  of  patented  desert  land,  near 
the  116th  meridian,  in  the  Mohave  desert, 
Cal.,  nearly  half  way  between  Indio  on 
the  Southern  Pac.  K.  R.  and  Bagdad  on 
the  Santa  F6  Pac.  R.  R.  The  settlement 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Serranos,  but 
in  1867  the  Chemehuevi,  after  fighting 
the  Mohave,  by  whom  they  were  defeated, 
fled  to  this  place;  meanwhile  the  Serranos 
have  died  out  or  moved  away.  In  1908 
the  entire  population,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  Serrano,  was  Chemehuevi. 
Within  the  last  few  years  several  Cheme- 
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huevi  removed  from  Twenty-nine  Palms, 
on  account  of  lack  of  subsistence,  to  the 
Cabezon  res.  of  the  Cahuillas  (Kawia), 
near  Coachella,  3  m.  s.  e.  of  Indio.  (See 
Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth.,  viii,  33,  37,  1908.) 
Kara.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth.,  vni,  38,  1908  (native  name).  Twentv- 
mUe  Palm*.— Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1902, 175, 1903. 

Two  Bans.  A  former  Cherokee  village 
on  Etowah  r.,  at  the  crossing  of  the  old 
Indian  trail  between  Cooea  and  Tugaloo 
rs.,  in  the  present  Bartow  co.,  n.  w.  Ga. — 
Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887. 

Twoitari,  Solomon.  An  hereditary  chief 
of  the  Sisseton  Sioux;  bom  at  Lacqui-. 
parle,  Minn.,  in  1827.  He  early  became 
a  convert  to  Christianity  under  the  min- 
istry of  Riggs  and  Williamson,  and  was  a 
federal  scout  in  the  Sioux  outbreak  of 
1862.  He  was  still  living  at  Sisseton 
agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  1907.  (d.  r.) 

Tyacappan.  A  village  formerly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Trinity  r.,  Texas,  visited  by  La 
Salle  in  1687  while  on  the  way  from  Ft 
St  Louis  on  Matagorda  bay  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Douay  says  that  the  village  was 
large  and  that  its  people  possessed  horses. 
La  Salle  relates  that  the  houses  were  of 
interlaced  canes,  covered  with  fine  white 
plaster.  Here  was  found  a  boy  who  could 
speak  Spanish.  The  village  was  in  the 
Caddoan  country,  and  the  people  may 
have  belonged  to  that  f  amil  y .  (  a  .  c.  f.  ) 
Tioapanas.— Cavelier  (1687)  quoted  by  Shea,  Early 
Voy.,  37, 1861.  Tyakappa.— Ooxe.  Carolana,  map, 
174J.  Tyakappan.— Douay  (1687)  in  Shea,  Discov. 
Miss.  Val..  212,  1852.  Tyoappans.— Coxe  (1741)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  241, 1850. 

Tyaia.  The  extinct  Pifion  clan  of  Sia 
pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Tvala-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  861, 1896 
(Mno=*  people'). 

Tyajnindena  ( Tya-juin-^ien-a),  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Jemez  ( g.  v.^  in  New  Mexico, 
the  exact  site  of  which  is  not  known. — 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  207, 
1892. 

Tyasoliwa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Je- 
mez of  New  Mexico;  definite  location  un- 
determined, (f.  w.  H.J 

Tyee.  1.  A  man  of  importance;  a  chief; 
somebody.  2.  Important;  superior; 
stre&t.  The  word  is  used  in  parts  of  the 
Pacific  coast:  from  tyee  'chief,*  in  the 
Chinook  jargon,  a  term  ultimatelv  de- 
rived from  the  Nootka  dialect  of  the 
Wakashan  family.  (  a.  f.  c. ) 

Tyendinaga  (probablv  named  in  honor 
of  Thayendanegea^  Q-  v. ).  A  Mohawk  res- 
ervation of  about  17,000  acres  of  tillable 
land,  occupied  in  1910  by  1,323  Indians,  on 
Quints  bay  near  the  e.  end  of  L.  Ontario, 
in  Hastings  co. ,  Ontario.  The  Indians  are 
known  officially  as  "Mohawks  of  the  Bay 
of  Quints."— Cfan.  Ind.  Aff.  Reps. 

Tyigh.  A  Shahaptian  tribe  speaking  the 
Tenino  language  and  formerly  occupying 
the  country  about  Tygh  and  White  rs.  in 
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Wasco  CO.,  Oreg.  They  took  part  in  the 
Wasco  treaty  of  1 855  and  are  now  on  Warm 
Springs  res.,  Oreg.  Their  number  is  not 
reported,  as  they  are  classed  under  the  in- 
discriminate term  **Warm  Springs  In- 
dians, ' '  but  in  1854  they  were  said  to  num- 
ber 500,  and  in  1859,  450.  (l.  f.) 
AtUye».— De  Smet,  Letters.  220,  1^3  (probably 
identical).  lyich.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Jane 
12,  1863.  Tai'-*q.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
742, 1896.  Taigha.— Shea,  Lib.  Am.  Linr.,  vi,  vii, 
1862.  Ta-ih.— Wasco  treaty  (1855)  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties,  622,  1873.  Tairtla.--Pando}*y  in  Shea, 
Lib.,  Am.  Ling.,  Vl,  9,  1862.  Taaxtkni.— Gatschet 
in  Ctont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii. pt.  2,  895, 1890 (Klamath 
name).  Teaxtkni  nU^klakt.— Ibid.  Tdknikni.— 
Ibid.  Thy.-^tevens  In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87, 84th 
Cong.,  8d  sess.,  42,  1857.  Tiaoh.— Thompson  In 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  98,  84th  Cong.,  Istsess.,  74,  1856. 
Tigh.-Shaw  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  84th 
Cong.,  8d  sess..  113, 1857.  Traht.— Shaw  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  76,  84th  Cong..  8d  sess.,  177,  1857.  Ti« 
Amfaftna.— Gatschet.  Lakmiut  MS.  vocab.,B.  A.  E., 
105  (Lakmiut  name).  Tye  of  Dethute.— Stevens 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  66,  34th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  9, 1856. 
~  »h.— Logan  in  Ind.  Aff.   Rep.  1864,  97,  1865. 
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TyE.-Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856.  185.  1867. 
Ty-ioh.— Thompson,  ibid.,  498.  18.>1.  Tyioks.— 
Dennison,  ibid..  1859,  435,  1860.  Tyirh.— Curtin 
quoted  by  Powell  In  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xxxvii, 
1888.  Upper  De  Ohutee.— Treaty  of  1855  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  622, 1873. 

Tyonek  ( '  little  chief) .  A  trading  sta- 
tion and  Knaiakhotana  settlement  on  the 
w.  side  of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska.  The  sta- 
tion in  1881  consisted  of  2  whites,  6  Cre- 
oles, and  109  natives  (Petroff,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  29,  1884).  In  1890  (11th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  169,  1893)  there  were  115 
inhabitants  and  21  houses.  The  total 
number  of  natives  in  the  district  is  150  to 
200.  Besides  hunting  and  trapping  they 
catch  king  salmon  to  sell  to  tne  canner- 
ies. All  are  meml)ers  of  the  Russian 
church.  Formerly  they  acted  as  middle- 
men in  the  trade  with  the  Knaikhotana 
on  Sushitna  r.,  who  now  come  down  to 
the  station  w  ith  their  furs. 
Tyonek. -Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  416.  19Q2. 
Toyonok.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map. 
1881.  Tu-i-u'-nfik.— Hoffman,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (said 
to  be  Kaniagmiut  name;  trans,  'marsh  people'). 
Tyoonok.— Post- route  map,  1903. 

Tynga.  An  unidentifiable  Pomo  divi- 
sion or  village,  said  to  have  been  near  the 
Makoma,  in  Sonoma  co.,  Cal.,  in  1858. — 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  451,  1874. 

Tynonyi  (Keres:  'treaty',  *  compact'). 
A  gorge  about  20  m.  .w.  of  Santa  F^, 
N.  Mex.,  otherwise  known  as  the  Rito 
de  los  Frijoles,  in  which  are  the  remains 
of  numerous  cave  dwellings  and  extensive 
pueblo  ruins,  the  former  habitations  prob- 
ably of  Keresan  tribes.  See  Bandelier 
cited  l)elow;  Hewett  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi, 
638,  1904-  IX,  nos.  3,  4,  1909. 
Bito  de  lot  Frijoles.— Powell  in  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
xxxvi,  1886  (Spanish  name).  Tyuonjri.— Bande- 
lier. Delight  Makers,  3,  et  seq.,  1890.  Tyuo-nyi.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  145.  1892. 
Tu-nu-ye.— Powell,  op.  cit.,  1886  (given  as  Cochiti 
name). 

Tynpi.  The  Badger  clans  of  the  pue- 
blos of  Laguna  and  Sia,  N.  Mex.  That  of 
the  former  claims  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  Zufli. 


Oh4pi-hiBo«>>.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix.  ai9, 
1896  (Laguna  form;  A4m>«A=»' people').  Tyi^ 
hino.— Ibid.  (Sia  form ) . 

Tuedelkay  ( *  white  sand ' ) .   An  Apacbe 
band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 
Tza-4-delkay.— Bounce  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
112, 1890. 

Tiahavak.  A  Chingigmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage near  C.  Newenham,  Alaska;  pop.  48 
in  1880. 

Tsaharaffamut. — Poet-route  map,  1903.  Tsahara- 
famut.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map.  1899. 
TiahaTafamute.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  53. 1881. 

Tiauamok  (refers  to  the  noise  of  rolling 
stones  in  the  bed  of  a  stream).  A 
Ntlakyapamuk  village  6  or  7  m.  above 
Boston  Bar,  Frazer  r.,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  5 
in  1897,  when  last  separately  enumerated. 
Ohomok.— Can.  Ind.  An.,  280,  1884.  Obomok- 
Spayam.— Ibid.,  418,  1898  (names  of  two  towns 
combined).  Tay-ab-Kuck.— Ccm.  Ind,  Aff..  79. 1878. 
Tsa'omik.— Telt  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii. 
169. 1900.  Tsaa'amok.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  6, 1899. 

Tsebinatte  (*roundrock').    An  Apache 
band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 
Txe-binaste.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
112, 1890. 

Tsecheiohinne  ('black  rock').  An 
Apache  band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881;  appar- 
ently corresponding  to  the  Tsinazhini,  or 
perhaps  the  Tsezhinthiai  or  the  Tsethe- 
shkizhni  of  the  Navaho. 
Cbe«-ye-na.— White,  Apache  Nameaof  Ind.  Tribes, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ('black  rocks').  TEe-obet^hinne.— 
Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  112,  1890. 
TEtt-in-n^.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  6,  1884. 

Tsekinne  ('people  of  the  rocks*).  A 
mixed  people,  partly  Apache  and  partly 
Piman,  descendants  of  the  cliff-dwellini 
Sobaii>uri,  whom  the  Apache  drove  out  of 
Aravaipa  canyon,  s.  e.  Ariz.,  and  forced 
to  flee  to  the  Pima  at  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century.  A  few  descendants  are 
said  to  dwell  among  the  White  Mountain 
Apache. 

Tdx'-x&"'-&-— <>&tschet,  Apache  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1888 
(Mning  on  the  mountain  top').  Tse-kiniie. — 
Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  114,  1890 
(— 'stfjne  house  i)eople*). 

Tsekapama.  A  band  formerly  inhabit- 
ing the  lower  Colorado  valley,  in  the  pres- 
ent Arizona  or  California,  and  who  were 
conquered,  absorbed,  or  driven  out  by  the 
Mohave: — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
II,  185,  1889. 

Tsemantuo.  A  prehistoric  ruined  pueblo 
of  the  compact,  communal  type,  situated 
about  5  m.  s.  of  Galisteo,  Santa  F<^  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  Tano  now  living  at  Santo 
Domingo  claim  that  it  was  a  village  of 
their  ancestors. 

Pueblo  Golorado.— Bandelier  In  Ritch,  New  Mex., 
201, 1H85.  Txe-man  Tu-o.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inat. 
PaperH,  iv,  106, 1892. 

Tsenatay.  A  former  Tano  pueblo  oppo- 
site the  little  settlement  of  li  Bajada,  on 
the  declivity  sloping  from  the  w.  toward 
the  be<l  of  Santa  F^'  cr.,  6  m.  e.  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  20  m.  s.  w.  of  Santa  F^, 
N.  Mex.     The  village  was  constructed  of 
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volcanic  rock  and  rubble,  and  probably 
sheltered  500  people.  It  had  evidently 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  and,  with  a  number 
of  other  pueblos  in  this  region  that  appear 
to  have  met  a  similar  fate,  is  commonly 
known  by  the  Spanish  name  Pueblo  Que- 
mado,  *  burnt  village. '  According  to  Ban- 
delier  (Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  95  et  seq., 
1892)  it  is  not  known  whether  this  village 
was  abandoned  prior  to  the  16th  century;  it 
may  have  been  the  Pueblo  Quemado  men- 
tioned by  Ofiate  in  1598,  but  as  the  remains 
of  a  prehistoric  Tano  or  Tewa  village  6 
m.  s.  w.  of  Santa  F6  were  known  by  the 
same  name,  possibly  the  latter  was  the  vil- 
lage referred  to. 

El  Pueblo  Quemado.— Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  96- 
Popolo  Bruoiato.— Coliimbiifl  ^em.  Vol.,  156, 1893 
(Italian  form ) .  Pueblo  quemado.— Ofiate  (1598)  in 
Ikxs.  Indd.,  XVI,  114, 1871  (possibly  identical). 

Tsetseakadn  ( *  toi>of-hill  people ' ) .  An 
Apac^he  band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881  (Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  112,  1890);  cor- 
responding to  the  Bithani  of  the  Navaho. 
Bid-M-kxne.—White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind.  Tribes, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (trans,  'red  dirt'  or  'red  rocks'). 
Tie-txes-kadn.— Bourke,  op.  cit. 

Tsiltadin  ( ^  mountain  slope ' ) .  A  band 
or  clan  of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros  at  San  Car- 
los agency,  Ariz.,  in  1881  (Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  114,  1890).  It 
corresponds  to  theTsiltaden  (q.v.)  of  the 
Chiric^ua  Apache. 

Tsintzilchatiikadn  ( '  acorn ' ) .  An  Apa- 
che band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii.  111,  1890. 

Tziseketzillan  ( *  twin  peaks ' ) .    An  Apa- 
che band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 
Tne-eque-tzulan. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  112, 1890. 

Tslaxiapah  ('plenty  of  water M.  An 
Apache  band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  and 
Ft  Apache  agency,  Ariz.,  in  1881.  Ac- 
cording to  Bourke  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  111,  1890)  the  name  is  one  of  the  arbi- 
trary variants  of  '^Tusayan,'*  the  native 
name  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  for  the 
Hopi  country,  and  still  used;  but  Bourke 
is  probably  in  error. 

Clin'-ar-par.— White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind.  Tribes, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  81a-na-pa.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  ni,  126,  1890.  Tu-»ahn.— Ibid.  Tuia- 
yan.— Ibid.  Tu-ela.— Ibid.  Tu-tla-na-pa.— Ibid. 
Tu-elan-go.— Ibid. 

Tzolgan  (*  white  mountain' ).  An  Apa- 
che band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii.  111,  1890. 

Tzaea.  A  Makah  village  4  m.  s.  of 
Waatch,  n.  w.  Washington;  pop.  99  in 
1863. 

Tsoo-Teaa.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  461,  1873.  Teueie.— 
Swan  in  Smithson.  Ck)nt. ,  x vi.  6, 1870.  Teu-yeae.— 
Glbbsin  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,1,  173, 1877. 

Uacazil  ('sandy  cave*).  A  rancheria, 
probably  Cochimi,  under  Purfsima 
(Cadegomo)  mission,  s.  Lower  California, 


in  the  18th  century. — Doc.  Hist.«Mex., 
4th  s.,  V,  188,  1857. 

Uahatzae    (id-hd'tza-e).      A    former 

Sueblo  of  the  Jemez  (q.  v.)^  in  New 
[exico,  the  exact  site  of  which  is  not 
known. — Bandelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  207,  1892. 

Vainaints  ( *  digger  people ' ) .  A  Paiute 
band  formerly  nving  about  St  George, 
s.  w.  Utah,  numbering  80  in  1873.  The 
significance  of  the  name  arises  from  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  only  Paiute  band 
in  this  region  which  practised  agricul- 
ture. The  English  translation  of  the 
name,  ** Diggers,"  subsequently  was  ap- 
plied to  all  root-digging  Indians,  and,  as 
according  to  the  general  idea  this  prac- 
tice implied  a  low  type  of  culture,  the 
term  became  synonymous  with  all  that 
is  low  and  degraded.  (n.  w.  h.  ) 

TI'-al-Hu-inU.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1S73,  50, 
1874.  TIrai-Huinte.— Ingalls  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66, 
42d  Cong.,  3d  8e«8.,  2, 1873. 

Valik.  A  Togiagamiut  Eskimo  villa^ 
on  Kulukak  Imy,  Alaska;  pop.  68  m 
1880. 

OoaiUk.— Post-route  map,  1908.  Ooallikh.— Petioff 
in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  17, 1884. 

IJamei.  Given  by  Ker  (Travels,  93, 
1816],  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  the 
Cadao  country,  apparently  in  extreme 
N.  w.  Louisiana.  Not  identifiable,  and 
probably  an  invented  name. 

TJapige  (Tewa:  Ihp-i-ge,  or  Wap-i-ge), 
A  prehistoric  Tano  pueblo  e.  of  Lamy 
station,  on  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.,  some 
distance  in  the  mountains,  in  n.  central 
New  Mexico.— Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  100,  1892. 

TJbakhea.  A  Pomo  division,  or  prob- 
ably a  village,  near  the  Shanel,  in  s. 
Mendocino  co.,  Cal.,  and  speaking  the 
same  language. — Gibbs  ( 1851 )  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  112,  ia53. 

Uchak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  right  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska. 

TTohafm^ttt. — Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map,  1855. 
Vgokhamittt.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  164, 1893. 

Vchapa.  Given  as  a  Karok  vUla^  on 
Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal. 

TTt-oha-pah.— McKee(1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec.  sess..  IW,  1853.  TIt-oha-paa.— Ibid., 
216  (given  as  a  Hupa  division).  TTt-ohap-pah.— 
Ibid.,  161 .  XTt-Bcha-paha. — Meyer,  Nacb  dem  Sacra- 
mento, 282, 185.5. 

Vchean  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
limited,  so  far  as  is  positively  known,  to 
a  single  tribe,  the  Yuchi  (q.  v.). 
— lichees.— Gallatin  in  Trans,  and  Coll.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc,  ii,  95.  1836  (based  on  the  Yuchl 
alone);  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.S., in,  247, 1840; Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  pt.  1.  cxix,  77, 1848; 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Comp€nd.,Cent.  and  So. Am., 
app.,  472,  1878  (suggests  that  the  language  may 
have  been  akin  to  Natchez).  —TItoheea.— Galla- 
tin in  Trans,  and  Coll.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  ii,  806, 
1836;  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  401. 
1853;  Keane  In  Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent,  and 
So.  Am.,  app.,  472.  1878.  -■Utoohiet.—Berghaus 
(1845),  Physfk.  Atlas,  map  17,  1848;  ibid..  1852. 
-XTohe.— Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man.,  338, 1850  (Coosa 
river);  Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Loud.,  n, 
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31-50.  1846;  LAtham.  Opuscula,  293.  1860. 
-Yttohi.— Gatflchet.  Creek  Mlgr.  Leg.,  1. 17, 1884; 
Oatschet  in  Science,  413,  Apr.  29.  1887. 
-TTehean.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  126, 1891. 

TJchitak.  An  Unalismiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage near  Tolstoi  pt.,  Norton  ed.,  Alaska. 
OuloMtak-Miouta.— ZafToekin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
6th  8.,  XXI,  map,  1850. 

Vchiiim.  A  division  of  the  Olamentke, 
and  according  to  Chamisso  one  of  the 
most  numerous  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  Cal.,  in  1816. 
Aguasajnohiam.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Oct.  18, 
1861  (Aguasto  and  Jucbium  (Uchium)  com- 
bined). Huohtm.— Ibid.  Juohiam.— Ibid.  Outoh- 
ioung.—Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  458,  1874  (mis- 
quoted from  Choris. )  Outohiouns.— Choris  ( 181 6 ) , 
voy.  Pitt.,  6,  1822.  Trohium.— Taylor,  op.  cit. 
Vtsehim.— Bancroft,  op.  cit.  (misquoted  from  Cha- 
misso). TTtsohiam.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
8,  1860  (misquoted  from  Cbamisso).  Vtsohlim.— 
Chamisso  (1816)  in  Kotzebue,  Voy.,  ni,  61, 1821. 

Vchiyingich.  A  settlement  of  the  Yau- 
danchi,  a  Yokuts  (Mariposan)  tribe,  on 
Tule  r.,  Cal.,  at  the  large  painted  rocks 
on  the  present  Tule  River  res.  The  word 
has  some  reference  to  these  paintings. 
It  is  the  name  of  a  village  site,  not  of  a 
tribe,  as  given  by  Powers.  (a.  l.  k.) 
O-ohiag'-i-ta.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
370, 18/7. 

TJchnckleiit  A  Nootka  tribe  on  Uch- 
ncklesit  harbor,  Barclay  sd.,  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id. ,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  34  in  1910. 
Their  principal  village  is  Elhlateese. 
Oojuklesatuoh.— Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc., 
293. 1857.  HaatoulcUSa'ath.— fioas, 6tb Rep.  N. W. 
Tribes  Can.,  81.  1890.  How-ohuek-les-aht.— Can. 
Ind.  AfT.,  808. 1879.  Howohuoldus-aht.— Brit.  Col. 
map.  1872.  Howohuk-lls-aht.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1897, 
867, 1898.  Howohokliaat.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  il.  168, 
1901.  Howtohueselet.— Kelley,  Oreg.,  68.  1830. 
Ouohuohlisit.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col..  261,  1861.  Ou- 
ehuk-lis-aht.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  61, 1876. 

Ucita.  The  first  village  in  Florida  en- 
tered by  De  Soto  in  1539.  It  was  situated 
on  the  shore  of  Tampa  bay,  the  town 
house  being  upon  a  hign  artificial  mound, 
and  was  deserted  by  the  Indians  on  the 
approach  of  the  Spaniards.  (j.  m.  ) 

Kiita.— Ranjel  (m.  1546)  in  Bourne,  De  Soto 
Narr..ii.68,1904.  O^iU.— lbid.,52.  XToisU.— Drake, 
Tragedies  of  Wilderness,  18.  1841  (misprint). 
TTcita.— Genu,  of  Elvas  (1567)  in  Bourne,  op.  cit., 
1, 22, 1904. 

Vclena.  Mentioned  by  Kane  (Wand. 
inN.  A.,app.,  1859)  as  the  name  of  a  tribe 
occupying  Scotts  id.,  n.  w.  of  Vancouver 
id.,  Brit.  Col.  According  to  Boas  it  is  the 
name  of  the  island  **  Yutl,"  belonging  to 
the  Nakomgilisala,  compounded  with 
-etwq,  *  inhabitants  of.* 

Uolnelet.  A  Nootka  tribe  at  the  n.  en- 
trance of  Barclavsd.,  w.  coast  of  Vancou- 
ver id.,  Brit.  Col.  Not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Lekwiltok.  Their  principal 
town  is  Ittatso;  pop.  150  in  1904,  132  in 
1910. 

Emlh-wilh-laht.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  310.  1892.  Ewlb- 
wiehaht.— Ibid.,  pt.  2,  158,  1901.  Ewlhwiehaht.— 
Ibid., _pt.  2,  74,  1902.  Ewl-hwilh-aht— Ibid..  367, 
1897.  Ude-tah.—Ma^^le,  Brit.  Col.,  261. 1862.  XTolfi- 
let.— Swan,  MS..  B.  A.  £.  Tlrluzlataoh.— Grant  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc..  298, 1857.  W-ltoo-ilth-aht.— 
Can.  Ind.  A ff. ,  308, 1879.  Tong letat*.— Domenech, 
Denerts,  445.  1860.  Youohehtaht.— Brit.  Col.  map, 
1872.    You-olol-aht.— Sproat,  Savage  Life,  808, 1868. 


TutlttOath.— Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  31, 
1890. 

Voonlmenmt  A  former  hut  town  of 
the  Tuscarora  of  North  Carolina,  situated 
in  1711  on  Pamlico  r.,  probably  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  Greenville,  Pitt 
CO. — S.  C.  Hist,  and  Greneal.  Mag.,  ix, 
39,  1908. 

TJdekumaig  (adCkamdgy  'caribou  fish,' 
meaning  whitefish. — W\  J.).  A  gens  of 
the  Chippewa. 

Ad-dik-kun-maif  .—Tanner.  Narr.,  314,  1830.  Adl- 
*kainaf.— Wm.  Jonef,  iufn.  1907.  Tlde-kumaif.— 
Warren  (1862)  In  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  44, 
1886. 

Vdlnhien  ('skin-scraping place').  An 
Ita  Eskimo  settlement  on  Herbert  id., 
Whale  sd.,  n.  Greenland. 
Oomiak-aoak.— Kane,  Arct.  Explor..  ii,  212,  1856. 
XTdlahMn.— Stein  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  no.  9, 
map,  1902. 

Uedle.    A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  in  the 
N.  part  of  East  cape,  Siberia. 
Ouedle.— Petroff  in  Tenth  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884.    Vedle.— Krause  in  Deutsche  Geog.  Bl&tter, 
V,  80,  map,  1882. 

Vgagogmint    A  subdivision  of  the  Agle- 
miut  Eskimo  dwelling  on  the  banks  of 
Ugaguk  r.,  Alaska. 
X^gg^-mut.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  19, 

TTgalakmint  ( *  far  people ' ) .  A  tribe  of 
Alaskan  Eskimo  living  on  the  coast  «t  the 
mouth  of  Copper  r.  and  on  Kayak  id. 
According  to  the  latest  writers  they  have 
been  so  mr  metamorphosed  by,  contact 
with  the  Tlingit  as  to  be  more  properly 
Tlingit  than  Eskimo.  They  live  mainly 
by  £bing.  Between  them  and  the  Chu- 
gachigmiut  the  Copper  River  Indians  have 
mtruded  ( Dall,  Alaska,  401, 1870).  They 
have  been  classed  by  some  as  Tlinpit,  by 
others  as  Athapascan,  confusion  having 
arisen  from  Indian  vocabularies  taken 
from  visitors  in  the  Ugalakmiut  villages. 
A  distinction  was  made  between  the  Uga- 
lakmiut,  who  were  regarded  as  a  small 
division  of  the  Chingachimiut,  and  a  sup- 
posed Indian  tribe,  by  some  considered 
Tlingit,  by  some  as  Athapascan,  called 
Ugalentsi.  When  it  was  found  that  the 
natives  of  Kayak  and  the  opposite  main- 
land have  an  Innuit  vocabulary,  they 
were  classed  as  a  separate  Eskimo  tribe, 
to  which  the  name  Ugalentsi  was  trans- 
ferred, which  is  merely  their  own  name 
with  a  Russian  termination  ( Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  21, 1877).  Their  princi- 
pal village  is  Eyak. 

Oath-le-uk-qwan.— Emmonsin  Mem.  Am.  Mu8.  Nat. 
Hist.,  Ill,  231. 1903  (Tlingit  name  of  natives  from  C 
Yaktag,  through  Controller  bay,  and  on  Kayak 
id.).  Lakhamute.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census.  Alaska, 
146. 18H4.  Oogahlensie.—Veniaminof  quoted  by  El- 
liott. Cond.  AfT.,  Alaska,  227.  1875.  Oogaleaskie.— 
Ibid.,  80.  Oofalaohmiotttsy.— Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  14,  1836.  Ougalentxe.— Petroff 
in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  146.  1884.  Oofhalak- 
mute.— PetrofF  in  Am.  Nat.,  xvi,  568. 1882.  Oacba- 
lentxe.  — Ibid.  XTgalaohiniuti.  — Humboldt,  &8ai 
Polit.,i.  347.  1811.  TlgaUkmutat.— Dall  in  Proc. 
Am.  A.  A.  S.,  xvin,  267. 1870.  TTnlakmutd.— Rich- 
ardson, Arct.  Exped.,  i,  402. 1851.  Vyaleiuohea.— 
Erman,  Archiv,  vii,  128, 1849.    Vfalmil.— Dall  in 
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Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  Sm  xvm,  269, 1870.  TTnleatt.— 
Latham  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soo.  Lond.,  189,  1848. 
TTgalantMt.  —  Latham,  Basays,  270,  1860.  Vca- 
Ifotsi.— Dall,  Alaska,  480,  1870.  VfalantsM.— 
Scoaler  In  Jour.  Oeog.  8oc.  Lond.,  i,  219,  1841. 
Vfaleu.— Latham,  Essays.  276, 1860.  ugaleasM.— 
Keane  In  Stanford,  Compend.,  541.  1878.  Vca- 
l.^^Scouler in  Jour.  Ethnol.  8oc.  Lond.,  i,  2S2, 


VfliTla.— Ibid,     trffloraia.— Baker.    Gdog.    Diet 
Alaska,  648. 1906. 

TJgovik.    A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lase  on  the  right  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r.» 
Alaska;  pop.  206  in  1880,  57  in  1890. 
Odca^ifatnut.— Poet  route  map,  1903.    Ofaviaui' 


1848.  ITga^aohBiiuten.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races.  1, 96, 
1882.  tf«4jaehmutKi.— AdelunR.  Mithrid..  in,  Sd 
abth.,  ^.  1816.  Vnlukmuta.— Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i.  96,  1882.  Ufalyaohmutsi.— Latham  in 
Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  187,  1848.  Vfalyaoh- 
mntii.— Bancroft,Nat.Racee,i,96,1882.  XTgalyaokh- 
mntai.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  68, 
1856.  Wallamute.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
146, 1884. 

Ugamitii.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Unalaska,  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska.— C)oxe, 
Ruse.  Discov.,  163,  1787. 

TJganik.  A  Kaniaemiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Kodiak  id.,  Alaska; 
pop.  73  in  1880,  31  in  1890. 
Ooffanok.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29, 1884. 
Ooliaaieki— Usianski  (1805)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  Vfanak.— 11th  Census, 
Ala^.  79, 1893. 

TTgashigmint    A  local  subdivision  of 
the  Aglemiut  Eskimo  of  Alaska. 
T^u'b^inut.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  19, 

IJgashik.    An  Aglemiut  Eskimo  village 
at  the  mouth  of  Ugashik  r.,  Alaska;  pop. 
177  in  1880, 154  in  1890. 
Oogashik.— Elliott,  Our  A  ret.  Prov.,  map,  1886. 

TJgiatok.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

TJgjnktnng  ( '  abounding  in  seal ' ) .  An 
Okomiut  Eskimo  winter  village  of  the 
Saumingmiut  subtribe  in  Bamnland. — 
Boas  in  Deutsche  Geog.  Blatt.*,  viii,  32, 
1885. 

Ugjalirmint  ( '  people  possessing  seal ' ). 
A  tribe  of  Eskimo  occupying  King  Wil- 
liam id.  and  Adelaide  penin.,  lat.  68®. 
These  are  the  Eskimo  who  fell  heir  to 
the  wrecked  ship  of  Franklin.  The 
Netchilirmiut,  who  in  recent  times  regu- 
larly visited  King  William  land,  became 
mixed  with  the  Ugjulirmiut.  Their  vil- 
lage is  Kingmiktuk. 

Kpikeptalopm^ttt.— Petitot  in  Bib.  Ling,  et  Ethn. 
Am.,  Ill,  xi,  1876  (slg.  'islanders':  Kopagmiut 
name).  Oo-geoo-lik.— Roes,  Second  Voy..  806, 1835. 
Ook-joo-lik.— (iilder,  Schwatka's  Search,  85,  1881. 
Odnrolik.— Ibid.,  199.  TTKJulik.-boa.s  in  Zeitschr. 
Ges.  Erdk.,  226, 1883.  UtjuUrmiut.— Boas  in  Trans. 
Anthr.  Soc.  Wa.«h..  ni,  101,  1885.  Ukdsohulik.— 
Schwatka  quoted  in  Ausland,  653, 1885.  Ukdshi- 
lik.— Schwatka  in  Century  Mag.,  xxii,  76, 1881. 

TJ^lariak.  A  winter  settlement  of  the 
Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  at  the  entrance  of 
Repulse  bay,  n.  end  of  Hudson  bay.  Can. 

Vglariaq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A,  E.,  447, 1888. 

Uglirn.  A  winter  settlement  of  Iglu- 
lirmiut  Eskimo  on  an  island  in  n.  w.  Fox 
basin,  lat.  68°. 

OofUt.— Parry,  Second  Voy.,  359, 1824.  OofUtt.— 
Lyons.  Priv.  Jour. ,  406, 1825.  Vglirn.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

tlglovaia.    A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Yu- 
kon, Alaska;  pop.  102  in  1880. 
Oof  loTia.~PetroiT,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  57,  1880.    8a- 
boteisky.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  ii.  A.  £.,  map,  1899. 


mute.— Bruce,  Alaska,  map,  1895.  Ooforifamute.— 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884.  Oofo- 
wlfamuta.— Petroff,    Rep.  on   Alaska,   58,   1881. 


Vffavifamiut— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1893. 
VfayUL— Hallock  in   Nat.   Geog.  Mag.,  ix.  90, 

TJgtiktui.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Vgtnmak.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Uhaskek.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  8.  E.  coast  of  Kodiak  id., 
Alaska. 

Oohaskeok.— Lisianski  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet  Alaska,  1902.    Uhasksk.— Baker,  ibid. 

TJinkarets  {U-in-W-rets^  *  where  the 
pine  grows').  A  Paiute  band  in  the 
mountains  of  the  same  name,  n.  Ari- 
zona.—Powell  in  Ind.  Aif.  Rep.  1873,  60, 
1874. 

Uinta  (contr.  of  UirUats),  A  division 
of  Ute  formerly  living  in  n.  e.  Utah,  of 
which  the  so-called  Elk  Mountain  Ute 
were  probably  a  subdivision.  Powell 
found  194  on  the  Uinta  res.  in  1873.  The 
name  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  res- 
ervation in  N.  E.  Utah  and  to  various  bands 
assembled  there,  which  thus  included  the 
Cumumbah,  Kosunats,  Pikakwanarats, 
Pahvants,  San  pet,  Seuvarits,  Timpaiavats, 
and  Yampa,  as  well  as  the  original  Uinta. 
The  name  Uinta  is  still  applied  to  some 
of  these  bands,  while  the  remainder, 
including  the  Yampa  and  some  others, 
are  called  White  River  Utes.  The  In- 
dians now  officially  regarded  as  Uinta 
numbered  443  in  1909,  under  the 
Uintah  and  Ouray  school  superintend- 
ent, Utah.  (h.  w.  h.) 
Ewinte.— Wilson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  67, 1850. 
Paf-wa-nn-ohi.— Hrdli6ka,  Inf  n,  1907  (given  as  one 
of  their  own  names,  sif. '  people  with  a  little  dif- 
ferent language  and  dress').  TTintah  Valley  In- 
dians.—Ck)oley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  17, 1866.  U'-ln- 
Uto.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1878,  61,  1874. 
XJinU  XTtas.— Forney  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  366. 

1860.  XTinU  TuU.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  677, 

1861.  TIwinty-XTtahs.  — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
V,  199,  498,  1865.  Yoor'ti— Hrdlidka,  inf  n,  1907 
(own  name). 

TJintahite.  A  certain  mineral:  from 
the  place  name  Uintah  and  the  English 
suffix  'ite.  The  word  Uintah,  or  Umta, 
applied  to  a  tribe  and  a  mountain  range 
in  Utah,  is  derived  from  the  Ute  dialect 
of  the  Shoshonean  stock.        (a.  f.  c.) 

Vintatheriam.  A  fossil  mammal  from 
the  Eocene  period  of  North  America:  so 
named  from  Uintah  (see  Uinta)  and  the 
Greek  therion,  beast.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Uinok.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  village 
at  the  mouth  of  Nome  r.,  Alaska;  pop. 
10  in  1880. 

Oo-innakhtagowik.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
11, 1884.  OoinakhlacQwik.— Jackson  in  Rep.  Bur. 
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£d.,map,145,1894»  Ooi]iuktacowik.~PetrofrinlOth 
Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884.  Hglnakhtagewik.— Nel- 
son  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1899.  Vinvk.— 
Baker,  Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Visiuit  Dwarfs  which  the  Central  Es- 
kimo believe  to  inhabit  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  They  fish  for  them  with  hook  and 
line,  but  none  is  ever  caught,  because,  it 
is  believed,  when  one  is  hooked  and 
drawn  up,  as  soon  as  he  comes  near  the 
surface  he  flashes  his  legs  above  water 
and  dives  below.  —  Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.A.E.,  621,  1888. 

Ultormm.  A  group  of  Maricopa  ran- 
cherias  visited  by  Anza,  Grarc^,  and  Font 
in  1775.  Situated  on  the  s.  bank  of  Gila 
r.,  8.  w.  Ariz.,  not  far  w.  of  Gila  bend. 
San  Diego.— Garc^s  (1776),  Diary,  117,  1900.  San 
Diego  de  TTitorrum.— Ibid.  (1776),  456. 

Vjaiap.  A  tribe,  apparentljr  Tonka- 
wan,  wnich  entered  San  Antonio  de  Va- 
lero mission,  Texas,  in  1741,  with  the 
group  to  which  belonged  the  Sana  (q.  v. ) 
tribe.  Baptisms  of  members  of  the  tribe 
there  contmued  at  least  until  1756  (Va- 
lero Baptisms,  1741-55,  passim,  MS.).  A 
number  of  words  of  their  language  have 
been  preserved.  (h.  b.  b.) 

Ajuyap.— Valero  Baptisms,  175S,  partida  883,  MS. 
Av^uiap.— Valero  Baptisms,  1741,  partida  669,  MS. 
TTjuiapa.— Ibid.,  partida  624. 

Ukadlik.  A  winter  village  of  Nugu- 
miut  Eskimo  on  the  coast  between  Fro- 
bisher  bay  and  Cumberland  sd.,  Baffin 
land. 

TJkadliq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  422,  1888. 
TTkadlLc.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  xvii, 
suppl.,  no.  80,  67, 1886. 

Ukagemint  A  subdivision  of  the 
Chnagmiut  Eskimo,  whose  village  is  Ukak. 
TJkig'emiit.— Dall  inCont.  N.A.  Ethnol.,1,17.1877. 

Ukak.  A  Kaialigmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Hazen  bay,  Alaska;  pop.  25  in  1880. 
Ookagamiut.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.E..map, 
1899.  Ookagamute.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaslut, 
11,  1884. 

Ukak.  A  Chnafmiut  Eskimo  village  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  lower  Yukon  in  Alaska. 
Ookagamute  —Petroff  in  10th  Ceusiis,  Alaska,  map, 
1884.  Ukagamut  —Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B  A.  E  . 
map,  1899.  Yukagamut.— Post  route  map,  1908. 
Yukagamute.— Raymond  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12  42d 
Cong.,  Istsess.,  25-  1871. 

ITkakhpakhti  (etymologically  the  same 
as  the  tri  bal  name, and  Canaha and  Pacaha, 
village  names  given  by  De  Soto's  chroni- 
clers). One  of  the  5  Quapaw  villages 
known  to  the  French  in  the  17th  and 
early  part  of  the  18th  centuries  The 
village  visited  by  Marquette  in  1683  was 
probably  in  Phillips  co..  Ark.,  lower  on 
the  Mississippi  than  the  one  seen  bv 
De  Soto  in  1541.  When  Gravier  arrived, 
27  years  later,  he  found  the  people  still 
lower  down.  Of  the  village  at  which  Mar- 
quette stopped  nothing  was  left  save  the 
old  ** outworks,'*  doubtless  mounds,  walla 
etc.  La  Harpe  (1722)  said  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  village  were  originally  from 
the  Kansa  nation,  evidently  an  echo  of 
the  tradition  relating  to  the  former  unity 
of  the  *  *Dh^iha' '  group.   P^nicaut  ( 1700) 


speaks  of  the  ''Arkansas  nation,"  living 
on  Arkansas  r.,  as  distinct  from  ''the 
Torimas  and  the  Kappas,"  who  lived 
with  them.  Jefferys  ( 1761 )  located  them 
above  the  * '  Sothouis  * '  ( Uzutiuhi) .  Pois- 
son  (1727)  gives  the  relative  position  of 
the  lour  villages  as  follows:  "Entering 
the  Arkansas  by  the  lower  branch,  from 
the  mouth  of  this  branch  to  where  the 
river  separates  into  two  streams  it  is 
7  leagues,  and  from  thence  to  the  first  vil- 
lage, which  contains  two  nations,  the 
Tourimas  and  the  Tougingas;  from  this 
first  village  to  the  second  there  are  2 
leagues  by  water  and  1  lea^e  by  land; 
the  latter  they  call  the  village  of  the 
Sauthouis;  the  third  village  is  a  little 
higher  up,  on  the  bank  of  the  same  river; 
this  is  the  village  of  the  Kappas."  Shea 
supposed  that  this  band  existed  no 
longer  except  in  name,  but  J.O.  Dorseyin 
1883  found  some  of  the  Quapaw  who 
claimed  to  belong  to  it. 
Oappa.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i, 
176,  1846.  TT»a'qpa-qti.— Doraey  in  15th  Rep, 
B.  A.  E.,  229, 1897. 

Ukashik.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Ukhwaikah.    A  Yaquina  village  on  the 
N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
t^-qwaiko'.— Doreey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
229,1890. 

Ukiadliving  ( '  autumn  settlement ' ) .  A 
winter  settlement  of  Okomiut  Eskimo  of 
Saumia  on  n.  Cumberland  sd.;  pop.  17 
in  1883. 

Okkiadliving.— Boas  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc.  Wash., 
Ill,  98,  1885.  UkiadUving.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A. 
£.,  map,  1888:  Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  no.  80, 
70, 1885.    Ukiolik.— Rink,  Eskimo  Tribes,  33, 1887. 

Ukivogmiat.  A  division  of  Kaviagmiut 
Eskimo,  occupying  King  id.,  Bering  str.; 
pop.  200  in  1890.  Their  village  is  Uki  vok. 
OkuTagamute.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  59, 1881. 
UkivdeMnut— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1. 15, 
1877.  IJkivokgmttt.— Zagoskln,  Descr.  Russ.  Poes. 
Am.,  pt.  I,  73,  1847.  Ukivokmiut.— Uth  Census, 
Alaska,  130. 1893. 

Ukivok.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  villa^ 
on  King  id.,  Bering  str.,  Alaska.  It  is 
said  to  consist  of  about  40  dwellings 
partly  excavated  in  the  side  of  a  ravine 
and  built  up  with  stone  walls.  The  sum- 
mer houses  are  made  of  walrus  skin. 
OokeYok.— Kelly,  Arctic  Kskimo,  chart,  1890.  Oo- 
klTok.— Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  map,  1884. 
Ouki^ak.— Jackson,  Reindeer  in  Alaska,  map, 
145,  1894.  Oukwak.— Hooper  Cruise  of  Corwin, 
15.1881.  Orkevok.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  619, 
1906  (cited  form).  Uki vak —Ibid,  (cited "form). 
TJkivdk.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A^ Ethnol..  i.  15, 1877; 
Baker,  op.  cit.  mdruk.— Baker,  ibid,  (cited 
form),    ukiwxik.— Ibid,  (cited  form). 

TTknavik  ^*on  the  other  side').  A 
Kuskwogmmt  Eskimo  village  and  mission 
station  on  Kuskokwim  r.,  10  m.  below  the 
Yukon  portage,  Alaska. 
Oavimamut.— Post-route  map,  1903.  OknaTiga- 
mut.— Spurr  and  Post  (1898)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Uknodok.    A  former  Aleut  village  on 
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Hog  id. y  Captains  bay,  Unalaska,  Aleu- 
tian ids.,  Alaska. 

Oukaadok.— Lutke  quoted  by  Baker.  Oeog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  206. 1902.  oknadak.— Veniamlnof  quoted 
by  Baker,  Ibid.  Uknodok.—Sariehef  (1792)  quoted 
by  Baker,  ibid.  innuiadok.~€oxe,  Ruasiaii  Dis- 
cov.,  167, 1787. 

Ukodlint  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Golofnin  Imy,  Alaska. — 11th 
Censos,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Ukohtontilka  ( ^  ocean  people/  their  own 
name).  The  Coast  Yuki,  a  branch  of  the 
Yuki  of  N.  California  detached  from  the 
main  body  and  inhabiting  the  coast  from 
Tenmile  r.  to  Rockport  or  Usal  in  n.  w. 
Mendocino  co.,  and  extending  inland  as 
far  as  Jackson  Valley  cr.  (a.  l.  k.) 
I7k-h^t-nom.~Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni, 
126,  1877  (stated  to  be  the  Yuki  name  for  the 
Coast  Yuki,  and  incorrectly  to  mean  *on  the 
ocean').  Vk'hotnom.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1908 
(another  form). 

Ukomnom.    The  branch  of  the  Yuki  of 
N.  California  inhabiting  Romid  valley  and 
the  surrounding  country.        (a.  l.  k.) 
tTk-nm-nom.— Powers  in  Ck)nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
126,1877. 

Ukihivikak.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo 
villase  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Kodiak  id., 
Alaska. 

TTkshivloif-iniut.— Rns8.-Am.  Co.  map  cited  by 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902  (miu(— 'people'). 
UkshiTikak.— Baker,  ibid. 

Uktahasasi  ( dktaha, '  sand ' ) .  A  branch 
colony  of  the  Upper  Creek  town  of  Hil- 
labi,  formerly  on  a  branch  of  Hillabi  cr., 
Clay  CO.,  Ala.,  near  the  present  town  of 
Ashland.  It  nad  34  heads  of  families  in 
1832.    See  Sand  Town,  (h.  w.  h.) 

Oak-li-iaroy.— Ben.  Ex.  Doc.  425,  24th  Consr.,  1st 
Rem.,  215,  1836.  Oaktartarsey.— Ibid..  279.  Oak 
TaPMurtey.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  1st 
sem. ,  2fi0, 1836.  Oak-tow  sar-iM.— Census  of  1882  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  678,  1864.  Ook-tou- 
hau-sau-SM.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch.  48.  1848. 
&uid  Town.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1828),  826,  1887. 
tTktaha  sksi.— Oatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  149. 
1884. 

Ukak.  A  village  of  the  Kaialigmiut  Es- 
kimo on  Nelson  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  68  in 
1890.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  111,  1893. 

Ukaiikialik.  A  winter  village  of  the 
Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  on  Wacer  r.,  n.  end 
of  Hudson  bay. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  449,  1888. 

UkniikiaUrmiat  ( '  people  possessing  pot- 
stone  kettles*).  A  tribe  of  the  Central 
Eskimo  living  on  Back  r..  Can.,  and  for- 
merly on  the  shores  of  Boothia  land. 
According  to  Schwatka  they  are  nearly 
extinct,  the  few  survivors  living  at  Dan- 
gerous rapids.  They  live  on  musk  ox  and 
fish,  do  not  hunt  seal,  and  have  no  fuel. 
Oofue«tik  Salik.— Schwatka  in  Science,  643. 1884. 
Oofuensik-ialik-I]uiuitt.~Ausland,  653,  1886.  Oo- 
queesiksilUk.— Schwatka  in  Century,  xxii,  map, 
1881.  OotkooMek-kalingmoBoot.— Franklin,  Joum. 
to  Polar  Sea,  ii,  42,  1824.  Stone  Kettle  Eiqai- 
mauz.— Ibid.  Thleweeohodeieth.— Back,  Narr., 
map,  1836.  Uknsikialik.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
468,  1888.  TJkusiksaliiicmittt.~Boa8  in  Trans. 
Anthr.  Soc.  Wash.,  in,  101,  1886.  Ukuaikaalir- 
miut— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  458. 1888.  Uku- 
■iksillik.— Klutachak,  Als  RHkimo  unter  den  Eel 
kimo,  map,  64,  1881.    TTtku-bikalik.— Richardson. 
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Polar  Regions,  170,  1861.  Vt-kn-bikaUBrmJrat— 
Ibid..  800.  Vt-ka-A-kaliBf-me'  ut— RicTiardson, 
Arct  Exped..  i,  862, 1861.  ^tkoaiksalik.— Boas  in 
Zeitsch.  Ges.  f.  Erdk.,  226.  1883.  UtkatyikiaUfi- 
m6it— Petitot  in  Bib.  Ling,  et  Ethn.  Am.,  in.  xi, 
1876.  XTykmiiiank,— Rink.  Eskimo  Tribes,  88. 1887. 

Ukriktulik.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo 
villaffe  on  the  n.  side  of  Norton  sd., 
Alaska. 

mcTikhtuligmiit— Zag08kin,Deflcr.RnaB.  Po88.Am., 
pt.  I.  78. 1847. 

Ulak  ( aiak,  *  carving  knife  * ) .  A  village 
inhahited  about  equuly  bv  uhukchi  and 
Ynit  Eskimo,  just  n.  of  East  cape,  n.  e. 
Siberia.  They  numbered  231,  in  38  houses, 
about  1895. 

Uweaea.— BoRoras.  Chukchee,  30,  1904  (Chnkchi 
name). 

Uleiara.    A  Kevalingamiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage near  C.  Kruzenstem,  Alaska. 
Xnenramint.— 11th  Census.  Alaska,  162, 1898  (miu<- 
•  people'). 

Ulkiin  {mts'n,  *point').  A  Squaw- 
mish  village  community  on  Burrardmlet, 
Brit  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A. 
8.,  475, 1900. 

Ullibahali.  A  palisaded  village  visited 
in  1540  by  De  Soto  and  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Tristan  de 
Luna  in  1560.    In  all  probability  it  is 


identical  with  Hnhliwahli  (q.  v.). 
Allibamoiis.~Coxe.  Carolana.  24,  1741  (probably 
identical).  OUbahaU.— Barcia  (1698),  Ensavo,  84. 
1723.  OlibahaUM.— Coxe,  op.  cit.  Tnibahali— 
Harris,  Vqy.  and  Tray.,  i,  807. 1705.  VUibahaU.— 
Gentl.  of  ravas  (1&57)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
n.  153, 1860.  mUbaUea.— Coxe,op.cit.  imibalys.— 
Ibid.,  26.  VlibiUia\j.— Map  of  1597  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  128, 1887. 

Ulokak.  An  Eskimo  village  in  the  Kus- 
kokwim  district,  Alaska;  pop.  27  in  1890. 
Xnokacmint— 11th  Census,  Ala8ka,164, 1898(mtu<- 
*  people*). 

Uln.  The  woman's  knife  of  the  Eskimo. 
The  modem  kitchen  chopping  knife  and 
the  saddler's  knife  are  denved  from 
ancient  similar  tools  plied  by  women. 
The  Eskimo  knives  were  made  in  great 
variety,  ranging  from  a  chipped  stone 
wrapped  with  a  splint  on  one  edge  for  a 
crip,  to  knives  having  exquisite  carved 
handles  of  ivor^,  shaped  to  the  hand 
and  furnished  with  steel  blades.  As  the 
women  were  the  only  workers  on  skins 
of  animals,  these  were  their  peculiar  tools, 
for  which  they  found  a  great  number  of 
uses  in  skinning  the  game,  preparing 
skins,  and  cutting  out  garments  of  many 
parts.  See  Mason  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat 
Mus.  1890,  411-16,  1891. 

inakakkotana.  A  division  of  Kaiyuh- 
khotana  living  on  Unalaklik  r.,  Alaska; 
pop.  25  in  1890.  The  natives  have  been 
expelled  bv  Eskimo  intruders  and  have 
settled  on  Yukon  r.  The  chief  village  is 
Iktigalik. 

Oolukak.— Za« oskin  (1842)_qiiotedbyPetroffin  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  87, 1884.  ulnkafmats.— Holmberg 
quoted  by  Dall,  Alaska,  432.  1870.  Xnu'-k&kho- 
tan'HK.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  25,  1877. 
Tniiknk.~Whymper,  Alaska,  180. 1869. 

innknk.  A  Malemiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Ulukuk  r.,  e.  of  Norton  sd.,  Alaska. 
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TJlukAk.— Jackson,  Reindeer  in  Alaska,  map,  145, 
1894.    Tnukuk.->Dall,  Alaska,  map,  1870. 

Umana  ('the  heart').  A vrinter village 
of  Ita  Eskimo  on  Wolstenholme  sd.,  n. 
Greenland. 

Omenak.— Inglefleld  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc., 
138,  1853.  Oomanak.— Kane,  Arct.  Explor.,  i,  45, 
1866.  tT'niana.— Stein  in  Petermanns  Mitteil., 
198, 1902. 

Umanak.  A  village  of  the  southern 
group  of  East  Greenland  Eskimo,  lat. 
§3°.— Rink  in  Deutsche  Geog.  Blatt.,  viii, 
346,  1886. 

Umanak.  A  Moravian  mission  station 
and  Eskimo  settlement  in  w.  Greenland, 
near  Godthaab. — Nansen,  First  Crossing, 
II,  204,  1890. 

Umanak.  An  Eskimo  settlement  in 
Umanak  fjord,  n.  of  Nugsuak  penin.,  w. 
Greenland,  about  lat.  71°. 

Umanaktnak.  A  winter  settlement  of 
Talirpia  Okomiut  Eskimo  on  an  island 
near  thes.  w.  coast  of  Cumberland  sd., 
not  far  from  the 
entrance. 
Annanaotook. — 
Kumlien  in  Bull. 
15,  U.  8.  Nat.  Mu8., 
15,  1879.  Umanaq- 
tuaq.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  426, 
1888.  Umana«tua«.— 
Boas  in  Petermanns 
Mitteil.,  XVII,  no. 
80,  p.  70, 1885. 

Umatilla.  A 
Shahaptian  tribe 
formerly  living 
on  Umatilla  r. 
and  the  adjacent 
banks  of  the  Co- 
lumbia in  Ore- 
gon. They  were 
mcluded  under 
the  Wallawalla 
by  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1805, 
though  their  lan- 
guage is  distinct. 
In  1855  they 
joined  in  a  treaty  with  the  United  States 
and  settled  on  Umatilla  res.  in  b.  Oregon. 
They  are  said  to  number  250,  but  this  fig- 
ure 18  doubtful,  owing  to  the  mixture  of 
tribes  on  the  reservation.  (l.  f.  ) 

Umatila.— Nesmith  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  823, 
1858.  Umatillas.— U.S. Stat., XII. 945, 1863.  Utella.— 
Raymond  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  93, 34th  Cong.,  Istsess., 
106. 18.T6.  TTtUlas.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  V, 493, 
1R55.  Tou-ma-talla.— Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  186, 1855. 
Yu]natilla.-«atflchet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  ii,  '216, 1880. 

Umiak.     See  Oomiak. 

Vmivik.  A  village  of  the  southern 
group  of  East  Greenland  Eskimo  on 
Gyldenlove  fjord,  lat.  64°  24^ 

Vmivik.  A  village  of  the  Angmagsal- 
ingmiut  Eskimo  on  an  island  in  Angmags- 
aliK  fjord,  Greenland;  pop.  19  in  1884. 
Vmerik.— Rink  in  Deutsche  Geog.  Blatt.,  viii,  348, 
1886.  XTmivik.— Meddelelser  oin  GrOnland,  ix, 
879, 1889. 

Umnokalakta.  A  Kowagmiut  Eskimo 
fishing  village  on  Black  r.,  a  s.  branch  of 
Kobuk  r.,  Alaska. 


irm-Bok-a-liik-ta.—Healy,  Cmise  of  Oorwln,  28, 

1887. 

Umpqaa.  An  Athapascan  tribe  for- 
merly settled  on  upper  Umpoua  r.,  Oreg., 
B.  of  the  Kuitsh.  Hale  (Ethnol.  and 
Philol.,  204, 1846)  said  they  were  supposed 
to  number  not  more  than  400,  naving 
been  greatly  reduced  by  disease.  They 
lived  m  houses  of  boards  and  mats,  and 
derived  their  sustenance  mainly  from  the 
river.  In  1902  there  were  84  on  Grande 
Ronderes.,  Oregon.  Their  chief  village 
was  He wut.  A  partof  them,  the  Nahankn- 
uotana,  lived  along  Cow  cr.  All  the 
Athapascan  tribes  of  s.  Oregon  were  once 
considered  divisions  of  the  Umpqua. 
Parker  (Jour.,  262,  1842)  named  as  divi- 
sions the  unidentified  Palakahu,  the 
uncertain  Skoton  and  Chasta,  and  the 
Chilula  and  Kwatami. 

A-ampkua  amim. — Gatschet,  Kalapnya  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.  (Atfalati  name).  Am^tsuish.-<}atsehet.  MS.. 
B.  A.  £.  (Shasta 
name) .  Ampkokni 
maklaka.— Gatschet 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol., ii.  pt.  2, 20. 1890 
(Klamath  name). 
Ampkna.— GatHchet, 
Nestucea  MS.  vo- 
cab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Nes- 
tucca  name). 
Aokwa.— Sapir  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  ix, 
253,  1907  (own 
name).  Caota*'- 
q w4t-me'  ^dnnS.— 
Dorsey,  NaltOnne- 
tOnn$  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Ci- 
e  ta'-qwfi  t-me' 
}dnnj(.— Dorsey, 
Tutu  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,1884C  Umpqua 
r.  people ' j.  Ci-tta'- 
qwftt. —Dorsey, 
Chasta  Co&Xa  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884.  Etnamitane.— 
Qatfichct,  Umpqua 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877  (own  name). 
Etn^mi-tenayu. — 
Ibid.  Omkwa.— 
Buschmaun,  Athapask.  Sprachstamm,  153,  1854. 
Tsan  Ampkua  amim.— Gatschet,  Lakmiut  MS..  B. 
A.  E.,  ('people  on  the  Umpqua':  Lakmiut  name). 
XTmbaqoi.— Parker,  Jour.,  257,  1840.  TTmbiqua.— 
Ibid.,  map,  1838.  TTmguas.— Hale,  Ethnol.  and 
Philol.,  198,1846.  Vrnkwa.— Ibid.. 201.  t^m'-kwa-me' 
ifinnJf.— Dorsey,  Chetco  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.E.,1884. 
tJmpaquah.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  218,  1856.  Umpqua.— 
Hale,  Ethn.  and  Philol.,  204,  1846.  Umpquaha 
proper.— Glbbs,  Obs.  on  coast  tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
umpqaa  Irina.— Dole  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  220, 1861. 
XTmqua.— FramboiHe  quoted  by  Gairdner  (1835)  in 
Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  256,  1841.  umque.— 
Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.,  ii,  103, 1844.  Vnikwa.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  437,  1851  (misprint). 
Upper  Umpqua.— Mllhau,  Hewut  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.    Tlnfala*.— Sapir  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  253, 1907 

iTakelma  name).    Yampequaws.— Meek  in  H.  R. 
ix.  Doc.  76,  30th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  10, 1848. 

Unaduti  ( Uiid^dM,  'woolly,  or  bushy, 
head,'  from  unddMa,  *  woolly,'  dd/T,  re- 
ferring to  the  head).  A  distinguished 
mixed-blood  Cherokee  chief,  commonly 
known  to  the  whites  as  Dennis  W.  Bushy- 
head  ;  bom  Mar.  18, 1826,  at  a  small  Chero- 
kee settlement  then  on  Mouse  cr.,  about 
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3  m.  N.  of  the  present  Cleveland,  Tenn.; 
died  in  the  Cnerokee  Nation,  Ind.  T., 
Feb.  4,  1898.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Rev.  Jesse  Bushyhead  (UnMdtl),  a  prom- 
inent native  Baptist  minister  who  was 
associated  with  Rev.  Evan  Jones,  the 
missionary,  in  his  Scripture  translations, 
and  was  also  several  times  a  tribal  dele- 
gate to  Washington.  The  chiefs  mother 
was  a  half-blood  Cherokee,  formerly  a 
Miss  Wilkinson."  As  a  boy  he  attended 
a  Presbyterian  mission  school  on  Candy 
cr.,  w.  of  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  and  also  the 
mission  under  Rev.  Evan  Jones  at  Valley- 
town,  N.  C.  On  the  removal  of  the  tribe 
to  Indian  Ter.,  in  1838,  he  went  w.  with 
his  father,  who  was  in  charge  of  one 
detachment  of  the  emigrants  numbering 
1,200  persons.  The  start  was  made  in 
October,  the  journey  occupying  6  months. 
He  afterward  for  some  time  attended 
school  in  New  Jersey.  In  1849  he  joined 
the  gold  rush  to  California,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1868,  when  he  returned  to 
Ind'^n  Ter.,  making  his  residence  at 
Tahlequah,  and  entered  actively  into 
Cherokee  politics.  He  served  two  terms 
as  principal  chief  (1879-86),  was  subse- 
quently twice  appointed  tribal  del^ate 
to  Washington,  and  in  1890  served  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with 
the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  the 
Cherokee  strip.  (j.  m.) 

Vnakagak.  A  Kaialigmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  the  head  of  Hazen  bay,  Alaska; 
pop.  20  in  1880. 

Oonakagamute.— Petroff  In  10th  Census,  Alaska,  11, 
1884.  trnakairunut.— Nelson  in  18tli  Rep.  B.  A  £., 
u  ap,  1899. 

TJnakhotana  (^far-off  people').  An 
Athapascan  tribe  living  along  the  Yukon 
from  Tanana  r.  down  to  the  Koyukuk 
and  on  the  latter  stream.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Koyukukhotana  and  the  Yukon- 
ikhotana.  Allen  (Rep.,  143,  1887)  esti- 
mated the  whole  tribe  at  550. 

Hattohenae.— Petitot,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1865.  Juna- 
ehotana.— Zagoskin,  Reise.  I,  824,  1849.  Juna- 
kaohotana.— Ibid.    Junn&kSohotftna. — Holmberg, 


Ethnog.  Skizz.,  6.  1855  (see  also  KoyvkhotanoS. 
XahTiohpaks.— Elliot,  Cond.  AfT.  Alaska,  29, 1875. 
KetUtk-Kutohin.— Dall,  Alaska,  431, 1870  ('valley 
people').  Mnakho-tana.— Allen,  Rep.,  143,  18OT 
? misprint).  Otmhann-Kouttinw.— Petitot,  Autour 
du  lac  des  Esclaves,  8f>l,  1891.  T'«ttoM^Dhidij.— 
Petitot,  Diet.  D6n^Dindji<^,  xx,  1876  ('people  sitp 
ting  in  the  water').  Unakatana.— Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  133,  1874.  TTnakatana  Yunakakhotana.— 
Ibid.,  147.    ITnakho-tina.— Dall,  Alaska,  431, 1870. 

Vnakite.  A  species  of  igneous  rock, 
"an  irregular  crystallization  of  old-rose 
feldspar  and  green  epidote"  (Phalen  in 
Smithson.  Misc.  Coll.,  Quar.  Iss.,  i,  312, 
1904).  The  name  was  applied  first  in  1874 
by  F.  H.  Bradley  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  s., 
VII,  519-520, 1874),  from  its  occurrence  in 
the  Unaka  mts.  between  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee.  It  has  also  been  found 
near  Luray,  Va.  The  -ite  is  the  English 
suflSx  of  Greek  origin,  and  unal^  is  de- 


rived from  one  of  the  Indian  languages 
of  the  country.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Vnalachtigo'  (properly  YrnalachtkOy 
*  people  who  live  near  the  ocean,'  because 
of  their  proximity  to  Delaware  bay. — 
Brinton).  The  southernmost  of  the  three 
main  divisions  of  the  Dela wares,  occupy- 
ing the  w.  bank  of  Delaware  r.,  in  Dela- 
ware, and  probably  also  the  s.  bank,  in 
New  Jersey,  since  many  of  the  Dela  wares 
were  forced  to  cross  the  river  to  escape  the 
inroads  of  the  Conestoga.  Their  totem 
was  the  turkey,  whence  they  have  been 
known  as  the  Turkey  tribe  of  the  Dela- 
wares.  According  to  Brinton  the  totem 
has  no  reference  to  gentes,  but  was  merely 
the  emblem  of  a  geographic  division. 
Their  principal  seat  was  Chikohoki,  on 
the  site  of  Burlington,  N.  J.  (j.  m.) 
Ohihokookloa.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  v,  81,  1848. 
Ohihokokia.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
80, 1854.  Ohiholacki.— Proud,  Penn.,  ii,  297,  note. 
1798.  Ohikiiniiii.— Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  214, 1886. 
Ohikim.— Ibid.,  215.  Pullaau.— Ibid.,  ^  ('  he  does 
not  chew,'  referring  to  the  turkey).  Pul-la'-ook.— 
Moigan,  Anc.  8oc.,  172,  1878  (trans,  'turkey'). 
TJnaiiohtgo.— Heckewelder  (1819)  quoted  by  Brin- 
ton, Lenape  Leg.,  143, 1885.  iJnaliohtifo.— Barton, 
New  Views,  xxvii,  1797.  XTnalaohtiai.— Rutten- 
ber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.j886, 1872.  Wnalaohtko.— 
Brinton,  op.  dt.,  86.  wonalatoko.— Tobias  (1884) 
quoted  by  Brinton,  ibid.,  89.  WunaUohtifo.— 
Barton,  New  Views,  xxvii,  1797. 

TTnalakligemiat  ( Undldklig^emut).  A 
subdivision  of  the  (Jnaligmiut  Eskimo  of 
Alaska,  inhabiting  the  b^ks  of  Unalaklik 
r.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  17, 1877. 

Unalaklik.  An  Unal  igmiut  Esk  imo  vil- 
lage at  the  mouth  of  Unalaklik  r.,  Norton 
sd.,  Alaska.  Pop.  lOOin  1880, 175  in  1890. 
It  being  the  terminus  of  the  winter  route 
from  Anvik  on  the  Yukon,  the  inhab- 
itants are  a  mixed  race  of  Eskimo  and 
Athapascan. 


Oonalakleet.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  59,  1880. 
'       -■  __■  •    •  iNo 

map,  1867,*  cited  by  Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  i902. 


Onnalaklik.— Zogoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.  5th  s., 
XXI,  map,  1850.    VnalaoUeet.— W.  U.  Tel.  Exped. 


UnalakUt.— Nelson  in  18ih  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 
Unalaska.  The  larger  of  the  dialectic 
divisions  of  the  Aleut,  occupying  the 
Aleutian  ids.  w.  of  Ataka  and  the  ex- 
tremity and  N.  coast  of  Alaska  penin. 
Whereas  the  Atka  show  some  resem- 
blance to  ^Asiatics,  probably  owing  to  a 
mixture  of  blood  since  the  Russian  con- 
quest, these  are  more  akin  in  appearance, 
customs,  and  language  to  the  Kaniagmiut. 
Fuohs-Aleuten.— Hohnberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  7, 1855. 
Eifiigbuns.— Pinart  in  Mem.  6oc.  Ethnog.  Paris, 
XI,  167, 1872.  Kof holaghi.— Coxe,  Russian  Discov. , 
219, 1787  (applied  to  inhabitanto  of  Unalaska  id.; 

Probably  their  own  name).  Kieakakh-itina.— 
etroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1884  (Kenai 
name  for  Aleuts  of  Alaska  penin.).  XTna- 
lasohkaer.— Uolmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  7,  1855. 
Xlnalaahkans.— Dall  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  8.,  xvin,  268. 
1869.  TJnali»kaTii.~Keane  in  Stanford,  Ctompend., 
541, 1878. 

Unalga.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Unalga,  Adreanof  group,  Aleutian  ids., 
Alastoa,  with  23  inhabitants  in  1831. 
Oonalga.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  85, 1884. 
Oonalyeaakoi.— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  225, 1875. 
XTnalginikoe.— Venlaminof,  Zapiskl,  u,  203, 1840. 
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[B.  A.1 


Unaligmlat  A  tribe  of  Alaskan  Eski- 
mo inhabiting  the  b.  shore  of  Norton  sd. 
back  to  the  coast  range.  They  are  the 
northernmost  of  the  fishing  tribes  of 
Eskimo,  and  their  racial  characteristics 
have  been  knodified  by  intermarriage 
with  the  stronger  western  Eskimo,  whose 
raids  from  the  n.  decimated  the  population 
on  Norton  sd.  until  there  were  only  150 
Unaligmiut  left  by  DalPs  reckoning  in 
1875;  at  thecensus  of  1890,  only  110.  He 
distingnished  the  following  subtribes: 
Kegiktowregmiut,  Pastoligmmt,  Pikmik- 
taligmiut,  and  Unalakli^mut.  Their  vil- 
lages are:  Anemuk,  Ignik,  Kiktaguk,  Pik- 
miktalik,  Tachik,  Topanika,  Unalaklik. 
Axiagmut.— Worman  cited  by  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol..!,  17. 1877  (see Aziagmut).  Oonaligmnte. — 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  126, 1884.  Taohlc- 
myut— Turner,  Unalit  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  18/7 
(sig.  'bay  people').  Tatsohiinnut. — Wrangell 
quoted  by  Dall , op.  clt.  Tatsohigmuten.— Wrangell 
In  Ethnog.  Nach.,  122,  18:^9.  IJnSleet.— Dall,  op. 
clt.  (so  called  by  other  natives).  XTnalicmut.— 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899.  unalig- 
mutaa.— Dall  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S.,  xvili.  266, 1869. 

Vnami.  One  of  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  Delawares  (q.  v. ),  formerly  occupy- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  side  of  Delaware  r., 
from  the  junction  of  the  Lehigh  south- 
ward about  to  the  Delaware  line.  Accord- 
ing to  Brinton,  many  of  the  New  Jersey 
Delawares  were  Unami  who  had  crossed 
the  Delaware  to  escape  the  inroads  of  the 
Conestoga,  and  Ruttenber  classes  with  this 
division  the  Navasink,  Raritan,  Hacken- 
sack,  Aquackanonk,  Tappan,  and  Haver- 
straw,  of  northern  New  Jersey.  The 
Unami  held  precedence  over  the  other 
Delawares.  Their  totem  was  the  turtle 
(pakoango ) .  According  to  Morgan,  they 
were  one  of  the  three  gentes  of  the  Dela- 
wares, while  Brinton  says  the  turtle  was 
merelythe  symbol  of  ageographicdi  vision. 
The  Unami  have  sometimes  been  called 
the  Turtle  tribe  of  the  Delawares.  (j.m.) 
Pakoango.— Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  39,  1885  ('the 
crawler,'  a  term  descriptive  of  the  turtle).  Poke- 
koo-un'-go.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  172.  1877  (trans, 
'turtle').  Tlnanu.— ro8t  (1758)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
West  Penn.,app.,  121, 1846.  Tlnamine*.— Doc.  (1759) 
quoted  by  Rupp,  Northampton  Co.,  50, 1846.  TTna- 
mini.— Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  214, 1885.  TTrawia.— 
Niles  (ra.  1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s., 
v,  541,  1861  (misprint).  Wankmi.— Barton,  New 
views,  xxvli,  1798.  Wenaumeew.— Aupaumut 
(1791)  quoted  by  Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  2«).  1885 
JMahican  name).  Wnimiu.— Brinton,  ibid.,  86. 
Wonami.— Tobias  (1884)  quoted  by  Brinton,  ibid.. 
89.  Wunaumeeh. — Barion,  New  Views,  app.,  10, 
1798. 

Vnananlian.  A  Tuscarora  village  in  n.  e. 
North  Carolina  in  1 701.— Lawson  (1709), 
Hist.  Car.,  383, 1860. 

Unangaahik.    An  Aglemiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  Ileidenbay,  Alaska  penin. ,  Alaska; 
pop.  37  in  1880,  190  in  1890. 
Oonangashik.— PetrolT,     Map    of    Alaska,    1880. 
Oonongashik.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Ala.<ika,  45, 1880. 

Unatak.    A  Kowagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Kobuk  r.,  Alaska. 
TTn-nah-tak.— Healy,  Cruise  of  Corwin,  27,  1887. 

Una  Vida.  An  important  ancient  ruin 
in  Chaco  canyon,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.,  about  4 


m.  above  Pueblo  Bonito.  It  is  situated 
on  uneven  ground  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
arroyo  at  the  base  of  the  canyon  wall. 
The  main  building  is  L-shapea,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  wings  being  connected  by 
a  semicircular  wall.  The  wings  are  274 
and  253  ft  in  length.  The  remains  of  a 
partly  subterranean  circular  kiva,  60  ft 
m  diameter,  are  situated  within  the  court; 
another  is  in  the  inclosure  at  the  an^le  of 
the  two  wings;  3  more  are  built  within 
the  walls  of  one  wing,  and  another  laige 
kiva  is  outside  of  the  e.  wall.  The  ma- 
terial of  which  the  pueblo  was  built  is 
grayish  yellow  sandstone  in  rather  large 
blocks;  the  style  of  masonry  is  plain,  no 
attempt  at  ornamentation  being  found  as 
in  other  buildings  of  the  group.  This 
building  is  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 
Two  hundred  ft  n.  w.  of  the  main  build- 
ing, on  a  point  of  the  blu^  about  50  ft 
atx>ve,  is  another  ruin,  the  principal  fea- 
ture of  which  is  a  kiva,  54  ft  in  diameter, 
surrounded  b>;  15  to  20  rooms.  The  ruin  is 
called  Saydegil  (*  house  on  the  side  of  the 
rocks')  by  the  Navaho.  See  Simpson, 
Exped.  to  Navajo  Country,  78,  1850; 
JacKSon  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden  Surv.,  1878; 
Hardacre  in  Scribner^s  Mo.,  278,  Dec. 
1878.  (e.  L.  H.) 

Vxicas  (corruption  of  Wonkus,  *fox,*  lit. 
*the  circler.' — Gerard).  A  Mohegan 
chief,  son  of  Owenoco,  who  in  1626  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Sassacus,  chief  of  the 
Pequot,  and  became  one  of  their  leaders 
(De  Forest,  Inds.  of  Conn.,  86,  1852). 
He  was  known  also  as  Poquim  or 
Poquoiam.  A  rebellion  against  Sassacus 
led  to  his  defeat  and  banishment, 
whereupon  he  fled  to  the  Narraganset, 
but  soon  made  his  peace  and  returned. 
This  conduct  was  repeated  several 
times.  He  warred  against  the  Pequot, 
Narraganset,  and  other  tribes.  After 
taking  prisoner  Miantonomo  he  executed 
him  at  command  of  the  English.  He 
sided  with  the  English  in  King  Philip's 
war  in  1675.  His  death  occurred  in  1682  or 
1683.  The  family  line  became  extinct 
early  in  the  19th  century.  De  Forest  (op. 
cit. ,  86)  says :  *  *  H  is  natu  re  was  selfish ,  jeal- 
ous, and  tyrannical;  his  ambition  was 
graspinjf  and  unrelieved  by  a  single  trait  of 
magnanimity."  Stratagem  and  trickery 
were  native  to  his  mind.  His  personal 
habits  were  bad  and  he  was  addicted  to 
more  than  one  vice  of  the  whites.  He 
protested  against  the  introduction  of 
Christianitv  among  his  people.  A  mon- 
ument to  his  memory  was  erected  by 
the  citizens  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  July, 
1847,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid 
by  President  Jackson  in  1833.  Another 
memorial,  consisting  of  a  bronze  statue 
surmounting  a  large  bowlder,  was  erected 
by  Mrs  Edward  Clark,  afterward  the 
wife  of  bishop  H.  C.  Potter,  on  the  eite 
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of  the  home  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

TJnoowa  (from  ongkcue,  *  beyond/  with 
reference  to  Pec^uannoc  r.).  A  small 
band  formerly  hving  about  Fairfield, 
Fairfield  co. ,  Conn.  Their  village,  of  the 
same  mune,  was  near  the  site  of  Fairfield. 
They  are  placed  by  Ruttenber  in  the 
Mattabesec  division  of  the  Wappinger 
groap. 

Onektway.— Doc.  of  1656  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Htet, 
XIII,  68,  1881.  ITnoaway.— Bradford  {ca.  1660)  in 
MasB.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s..  ni,  427,  1866.  Unoo- 
way.— Hubbaid  (1680),  ibid..  2d  s.,  v,  466,  1815. 
Vakowaa.— De  Forest,  Inds.  Conn.,  49, 1861.  Vak- 
waa.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  164, 1829. 

TJndl-skadJini-gitimai  (^Am  BqaadQi'ns 
giUnd^Ay  *Gituns  on  the  river  SkadjinsM. 
A  subdivision  of  the  Gituns,  a  Haida 
&UT)ily  of  the  Eagle  clan  living  at  Masset, 
Brit.  Col.  The  name  was  derived  from 
that  of  a  small  stream  which  flows  into 
the  upper  expansion  of  Masset  inlet,  and 
upon  which  they  used  to  camp. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont  Haida,  275,  1905. 

TTnga.  An  Aleut  village  on  Unga  id., 
Shumagin  group,  Alaska;  pop.  116  in  1833, 
185  in  1880,  159  in  1890. 
Delarot— Veniamlnof  quoted  by  Petroff  In  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  35, 1884.  Delarov.— Petroff,  Reo. 
on  Alaska,  24,  1880.  Ooafenakoi.— EllioU,  Cond. 
Afl.  Alaska,  225, 1876.  Ounagok.— Lutke  quoted 
by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  148. 1902,  Ooiifa.— 
Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  23, 1884.  Vgnauk.— 
Hojmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map,  1856. 

TJngalik.  A  Malemiut  Eskimo  village 
at  the  mouth  of  Ungalik  r.,  e.  end  of 
Norton  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  15  in  1880. 
0«aakhtolik.~Petroff  in  10th  Consus,  Alaska,  11, 
1884.  Onaaf-touli.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann. 
Voy.,  6th  s.,  XXI,  map,  1850.  Tynagtuligmut— 
Zagoflkin,  Descr.  Russ.  Poss.  Am.,  pt.  i,  72,  1847. 
TJaaktolik.— Elliott,  Our  Arct.  Prov.,  145,  1886. 
XTnatolik.— Elliott,  op.  cit.  XTnfalik.— Baker, 
Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  TTnoktolik.— Coast  Surv. 
chart  quoted  by  Baker,  ibid. 

TTngqaatemghiate.    See  Shikellamy. 

Unharik.  Given  in  1852  as  a  Karok 
village  on  Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal. 

Oon-li2rik.~Gibb6,  MS.  Misc.,  B.  A.  E.,  1852. 

TJniiak.  A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  of  the 
Aiwan  division  on  Indian  pt.,  n.  e. 
Siberia.  Pop.  500  in  51  houses  about 
1895;  442  in  61  houses  in  1901. 
Vukamok.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884.  XTni'ln.— Bogoras,  Chukchee.  29, 1904  (Chuk- 
chi name).    ITni'sak.— Ibid.  (Eskimo  name). 

United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commifl- 
lionert.  A  Board  of  ten  men  appointed 
and  directly  commissioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  **from  men 
eminent  for  their  intelligence  and  philan- 
thropy to  serve  without  pecuniary  com- 
pensation/' to  use  the  langua^  of 
the  law  which  in  1869  created  the 
Board  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
Grant,  that  by  its  advice  and  sugges- 
tions it  might  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  securing  a  sound  and  pro- 
gressive administration  of  Indian  affairs 
and  in  promoting  the  education  and  civ- 
ilization of  the  native  American  tribes. 


The  especial  significance  of  the  40 
years*  history  of  the  Commission  lies  in 
the  fact  that  upon  an  important  branch 
of  the  Government's  administrative  work 
there  has  been  brought  to  bear  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  through  a 
slowly  changing  boay  of  men  of  high 
character,  especially  interested  in  the  re- 
forms to  be  secured,  uninfluenced  by 
partisan  considerations  and  free  from 
danger  of  removal  for  party  advantage 
when  impelled  to  criticism  of  adminis- 
trative faults  or  defects. 

Determined  to  put  an  end  to  needless 
wars  with  Indian  tribes,  President  G ran t^ 
referring  to  his  **  Peace  Pohcy"  and  to 
this  newly  created  Commission,  in  his 
annual  message  of  December,  1869,  said: 
"I  have  adopted  a  new  policy  toward 
these  wards  of  the  nation  (they  can  not 
be  re«irded  in  any  other  light  than  as 
wards^,  with  fair  results,  so  mr  as  tried, 
and  wnich  I  hope  will  be  attended  ulti- 
mately with  great  success.'* 

Commissioned  under  the  law  of  April 
10, 1869,  the  Board  b^^an  its  work  under 

Xlations  issued  by  President  Grant, 
ih  authorized  it  to  inspect  the  records 
of  the  Indian  OflSce  and  to  obtain  full 
information  as  to  the  conduct  of  all  parts 
of  the  affairs  thereof;  gave  to  its  mem- 
bers full  power  to  inspect  Indian  agen- 
cies, to  be  present  at  payments  of  annui- 
ties, at  consultations  or  councils  with  In- 
dians; to  advise  agents  respecting  their 
duties;  to  be  present  at  purchases  of 
goods  for  Indian  purposes;  to  inspect  said 
purchases,  advising  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  in  regard  thereto; 
and  to  advise  respecting  instructions  to 
agents  and  changes  in  the  methods  of 
purchasing  goods  or  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  Indian  Bureau  proper. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  been  such  prominent  business 
men  as  Felix  R.  Brunot.  of  Pittsburg  (first 
chairman  of  the  Board);  William  Welsh 
and  Georee  H.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia; 
William  E.  Dodge,  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 
Darwin  R.  James,  and  William  H.  Lyon, 
of  New  York,  and  John  V.  Farwell,  of 
Chicago. 

Abuses  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  Indian  supplies  and  the  business 
of  Indian  traders  demanded  and  received 
immediate  attention  and  drastic  reform. 
The  Board  advised  a  change  in  the  meth- 
ods of  purchase,  securing  strict  impar- 
tiality in  the  reception  of  bids  and  the 
allotment  of  contracts,  and  a  sy^m  of 
rigid  inspection  after  goods  have  been  de- 
livered at  a  Government  warehouse,  thus 
insuring  goods  in  quality  and  grade  equal 
to  the  samples  offered,  preventing  fraud, 
and  saving  large  sums  to  the  Government 
each  year.  The  system  planned  and  inau- 
gurated by  the  business  men  of  the  Board, 
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after  a  few  years  of  practical  direction  by 
the  CommissioQy  was  adopted  substan- 
tially by  the  Department  and  is  still  in 
use  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Indians  as  well  as  ol  the 
Government 

In  their  first  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  Board  indicated,  besides  these 
reforms  in  business  methods,  certain  lines 
of  work  which  they  proposed  to  under- 
take and  certain  reforms  which  seemed 
desirable.  They  urged  that  the  Indians 
should  be  taught  as  soon  as  possible  the 
advantages  of  individual  ownership  of 

Property;  that  land  in  severalty  should 
e  given  them  as  soon  as  it  was  desired  by 
any;  that  tribal  ownership  and  tribal  rela- 
tions should  be  discouraged;  that  individ- 
ual titles  to  land  should  oe  made  inalien- 
able from  the  family  of  the  holder  for  at 
least  two  or  three  generations,  and  that 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indian  Ter. 
should  be  taxed  and  made  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
advised  that  the  system  of  treaties  with 
Indian  tribes  should  be  discontinued;  and 
that  as  soon  as  a  just  method  to  accom- 
plish it  could  be  devised,  there  should  be 
m  the  interest  of  the  Indians  themselves 
an  abrogation  of  existing  treaties  with 
tribes.  They  declared  it  to  be  the  imme- 
diate duty  of  the  Government  to  establish 
schools  and  employ  teachers,  to  introduce 
the  English  language  in  every  tribe,  and 
especially  to  educate  the  Indians  in  the 
dignity  of  work,  in  the  industries  and 
arts  of  civilization  and  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  that  Indians  might  be  fitted 
for  citizenship  and  be  made  citizens. 
From  the  first,  the  object  held  in  view 
by  the  Commission  has  been  the  absorp- 
tion of  all  Indians  as  soon  as  practicable 
into  the  body  politic  as  American  citizens. 
Their  first  report  also  commended  the 
President  for  his  avowed  purpose  to  select 
Indian  agents  with  a  view  to  their  moral 
as  well  as  their  business  qualifications  for 
their  work,  and  aside  fax>m  political  and 
partisan  considerations. 

As  early  as  1878  the  Commission  made 
a  draft  of  a  bill  to  allot  land  and  secure 
homesteads  to  Indians;  and  they  stead- 
fastly and  earnestly  advocated  that  re- 
form, against  strong  opposition,  until  its 
triumph  in  Congress  under  the  wise  and 
effective  leadership  of  Senator  Dawes  in 
the  general  severalty  act  of  1887  which 
justly  bears  his  name.  Now  that  more 
than  70,000  Indians  (besides  the  65,000 
in  Indian  Ter.,  citizens  by  virtue  of  the 
Curtis  act,  which  followed  the  Dawes  act) 
have  become  American  citizens  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Dawes  bill,  it  excites 
wonder  to  recall  the  fact  that  until  this 
tardy  act  of  justice  to  Indians  in  1887  the 
only  people  from  any  quarter  of  the  ^lobe 
who  could  not  become  American  citizens 


by  birth,  residence,  or  naturalization  were 
our  own  American  Indians,  the  only 
strictly  native-bom  Americans  by  race. 

To  assist  in  the  Christian  education  of 
the  Indians  was  urged  upon  all  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  as  a  patriotic  duty 
by  President  Grant  in  1869;  and  for  many 
years  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
cooperated  in  this  work  by  holding  twice 
in  each  year  (at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  at  Washington  in  January, 
and  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Indian  Confer- 
ence— see  Mohonk  Indian  Conference y — 
called  and  entertained  by  Hon.  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  a  member  of  the  Commission), 
a  conference  with  the  secretaries  and 
workers  of  the  various  religious  organi- 
zations which  carried  on  missions  and 
schools  among  Indians.  After  appropria- 
tions for  Government  schools  haa  steadily 
grown  from  $20,000  in  1877  to  $3,757,909 
m  1910  (a  growth  which  the  Board  has 
earnestly  recommended  and  steadily  fav- 
ored^, and  after  direct  Government  aid 
had  been  withdrawn  from  all  denomina- 
tional schools^  annual  conferences  at 
Washin^n  with  representatives  of  mis- 
sion societies  were  for  a  time  discontin- 
ued. When  the  Board  was  created,  fewer 
than  5,000  Indian  children  had  any  kind 
of  school  facilities.  Now  the  Govern- 
ment provides  school  facilities  for  the 
children  of  all  Indian  tribes  except  the 
Navaho;  and  in  1910  more  than  30,000 
Indian  children  were  enrolled  in  schools. 

In  their  first  annual  report  the  Board, 
in  speaking  of  the  proposed  policy  of 
education,  said:  **To  expect  the  Chris- 
tianization  and  civilization  of  any  barbar- 
ous people  within  the  term  of  a  few  short 
vears  would  be  to  ignore  all  the  facts  of 
history,  all  the  experiences  of  human 
nature."  Now  that  for  a  full  generation 
this  independent,  nonpartisan  Board  has 
continued  to  acrt  a^  assistants  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, often  as  interpreters  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  policy  of  the  administration, 
often  by  cnticism  and  suggestion  as  ex- 
ponents to  the  Government  of  the  thought 
and  sentiment  of  the  most  intelligent 
friends  of  the  Indians,  so  much  of  prog- 
ress is  evident  that  the  Commission  with 
great  hope  and  confidence  continue  their 
work  which  looks  to  the  speedv  abolition 
of  all  tribal  relations,  and  to  tlie  discon- 
tinuance at  the  earliest  practicable  date  of 
all  special  supervision  of  Indians  by  the 
Government 

For  the  last  10  vears  the  Board  has 
warmly  advocated  breaking  up  into  in- 
dividual holding|8  the  immense  tribal 
funds  now  held  in  trust  by  the  Govern- 
ment. They  advocate  the  fixing  of  an 
early  date  after  which  no  child  bom  to 
Indians  shall  have  any  right  to  a  share 
in  tribal  funds  save  as  he  may  inherit 
from  others  their  divided  interest  under 
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the  laws  of  the  state  or  territory  where 
-     he  may  reside,  and  the  division  of  tribal 
funds   into   individual    holdings,    each 
Indian  entitled  to  a  share  to  be  recognized 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States;  payments  of  interest  to 
be  made  directly  to  the  individual  Indian 
by  name,  the  principal  to  be  i)aid  to 
individual    Indians    whenever    in    the 
opinion  of  the  President  they  may  be  fit 
to  receive  and  use  it    So  only,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  can  Indians  be 
trains!  to  use  their  property.    The  keep- 
ing of  permanent  family  records  at  each 
agency,  with  this  purpose  in  view;  the 
strengthening  of  family  life  among  the 
Indians  by  requiring  a  license  for  mar- 
riage and  by  active  measures  to  prevent 
polygamy,  are  regulations  adopted  re- 
cently by  the  Government  at  the  uigent 
request  of  the  Board. 

The  chairmen  of  the  Board  have  been 
Felix  R.  Brunot  (1869-73),  Clinton  B. 
Fisk(1874-77,  and  1880-89),  A.  C.  Barstow 
(1878-79),  Merrill  E.  Gates,   (1890-99), 
Darwin  R.  James  (1899-1909).  Francis  E. 
Leupp,  former  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs;  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  Maurice 
F.  Egan,  present  mmister  to  Denmark, 
are  among  recent  members  of  the  Board. 
Gen.  Elipnalet  Whittlesey  was  its  secre- 
tary from  1882  to  1899.    Ita  present  (1910) 
oflBcers  and  members  are:   Andrew  S. 
Draper,  chairman;  Merrill  E.  Gates,  sec- 
retary;    and  Commissioners  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  William  D.  Walker,  Joseph  T. 
Jacobs,  Patrick  J.  Ryan,  Anarew  S.  Dra- 

Eer,  Geo^  Vaux,  jr.,  Warren  K.  Moore- 
ead,  and  Samuel  A.  Eliot  The  office  of 
the  Board  is  Corcoran  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (m.  e.  g.) 

^nkagarits  (  Unf-korgar'tU) .  One  of  the 
tribes  known  under  the  collective  term 
Gosiutes,  formerly  in  Skull  valley,  s.  w. 
Utah;  pop.  149  in  1873.— Powell  and 
Ingalls  m  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  51,  1874. 
XTnkakanigats  (  Ua-ka-ka'-ni-guts^  '  red 
land  people').  A  Paiute  band  formerly 
in  Long  valley,  s.  w.  Utah;  pop.  36  in 
1873. 

XTn-ka-ka'-ni-gntt.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1873,  60,  1874.  Vakar  kMuunte-Ta-Konto.— IngiOls 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66,42d  Cong.,  3d  seas.,  2, 1873. 

Unkapanokuints    ( Unkdpa^  nu-kwints, 

'red water    river    people').      A   Paiute 

band  near  Cedar  City,  s.  w.  Utah.    Pop. 

97    in    1873.     In    1904   there   were   30 

Paiute  near  Cedar  City,  probably  the 

remnant  of  this  band. 

Ku-kwints.— Powell  misquoted  in  8en.  Ex.  Doc. 

42, 43d  Cong.,  l6t  seas.,  15, 1874  (separated  from  Un- 

ka-pa  by  comma).    XTn-ka-pa.— Ibid.    XTiika-'-pa- 

Ku-kulnt»'.— Powell  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873, 60, 1^4. 

TTnka-tonufc.— Ingalls  in    H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66,  42d 

Cong..  8d  seas.,  2, 1873  (probably  identical). 

Unkoheynta  ( ' eat  dung *).    A  Minicon- 

I'ou  Sioux  band. 
rQk^e-ynta.— Dorsey,  after  Swift,  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  S.,  220. 1897.   tWoe-ynta.— Ibid. 


Vnkoalii.  Given  by  Doty  (Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1864,  175,  1865)  as  one  of  the  two 
chief  bands  of  the  western  Shoshoni,  but 
they  may  have  been  Paiute. 

TJnktoka  (*our  enemies').  A  tribe 
which,  according  to  the  Iowa,  formerly 
lived  in  n.  Wisconsin  and  was  destroyed 
by  them  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century. — ^Lynd  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  CJolL, 
n,  pt.  2,  59,  1864. 

TJnojita.  One  of  36  tribes  reported  in 
1683  to  Domingo  de  Mendoza  as  being 
friendly  to  the  Jmnano  and  living  three 
days'  journey  eastward  from  the  junction 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Conchos  rs.,  in 
Texas.— Mendoza,  Viaje,  1683-84,  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.  de  M^ico. 

Unihagii  {Un^'Shargi4^),  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Jemez  of  New  Mexico;  defi- 
nite location  unknown. — Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895. 

TJnawat  A  ''castle"  of  the  Mahican, 
taking  its  name  from  the  chief,  situated 
on  the  B.  bank  of  Hudson  r.  in  Rensselaer 
CO. ,  N.  Y. — Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
85,  1872. 

Vny^aima.     Mentioned  as  a  village, 
presumablv   Oostanoan,    formerly   con- 
nected witn  San  Juan  Bautista  mission, 
Cal. 
Vitiaima.— Engelhardt,  Franc,  in  C9al..  898, 1897. 

unyjaware  ( Iroquois  name ) .  One  of  the 
5  Abnaki  villages  in  1700. — Bellomont 
(1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  nr,  758, 
1854. 

Vpan  ('elk').  A  gens  of  the  Kansa. 
(K-p&.—Moigan.  Anc.  Soc.,  166, 1877.  0-pdh*  nika- 
■hinrfa.— Stubbs,  Kaw  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  25, 
1877.  Vpan.— Doney  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A  E.,  281, 
1897. 

Uparoh.    A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila.  Arizona,  in  the  18th  century. 
B.  FeUpo  Trparoh.~86delmair  (1744)  cited  bv  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mez.,  266,  1889.    Vparoh.— 
Rudo  Enaayo  (ca.  1763),  22, 1868. 

TJpasoitao.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  near 
the  ffreat  bend  of  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  vis- 
ited by  Anza  in  1744,  and  by  Anza,  Font, 
Garc^,  and  others,  in  1775. 
Opanoitac—AiTiciyita  (1791)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mez.,  890,  1889.  PoMdom.— Anza 
and  Font  (1780),  ibid.,  892.  Poeblo  de  lot  Santoa 
ApoatolM  Ban  Simoa  y  JiaAMM.—Qtac^  (1776), 
Diary,  118, 1900.  San  Bimon  y  Judaa  de  Ypasoitao.— 
Garc68  (1776) ,  ibidy  466.  B.  Simen.— Arrlcivita,  op. 
cit.  B.  Bimon  ▼  Judie  de  Opeeoitac.— Anza  and 
Font  (1780)  cited  by  Bancroft,  op.  cit..  892. 
VparMiita4>.~Ibid.  vparaoytao.— Garc^  (1775), 
Dlwy,  188, 1900. 

TJpemivik.  A  Danish  post  in  w.  Green- 
land, lat.  74^.  It  contains  4  frame  houses, 
occupied  by  Danish  officers  and  their 
families,  a  wooden  church,  and  a  number 
of  Eskimo  huts  made  of  turf. — Bessels, 
Am.  Nordpol-Exped.,  85, 1878. 

TTpeihipow.  A  tribe,  related  to  the  Oree, 
livine  near  the  s.  coast  of  James  bay,  Can- 
ada, Detween  Rupert  and  Great'  Whale 
rs.,  bordeting  on  tne  Eskimo  of  Labrador. 
One  band,  the  Winnepeskowuk,  lived  on 
East  Main  r.,  another  was  said  to  live  on 
Moose  r.y  probably  the  Monsoni,  who 
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were  doubtless  a  cognate  if  not  the  same 

tribe. 

Vpe-dii-pow.—Hutchins  (1770)  quoted  by  Rich- 

aidflon,  Arct.  Ezped.,  ii,  88, 1851. 

Upkhan  ( '  elk ' ).    A  gens  of  the  Hanka 
division  of  the  Osage. 
V'pqv.— Doney  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  284,  1887. 

Upop  ( U-pSp),  A  Cnumashan  village 
formerly  near  Ft  Ooncepdon,  Oal.— Hen- 
shaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884. 

Upper  Okinook.  A  general  term  for  the 
Ohinookan  tribes  of  Columbia  r.,  above 
(b.  of)  the  Lower  Chinook.  As  com- 
monly used  it  refers  to  the  tribes  between 
the  mouth  of  Willamette  r.  and  The 
Dalles,  Oreg. 

Onithlia'-kbliAtohk.— Gatschet,  MS.,B.A.B.,  1877. 
Olndlans above  the  falls':  LowerChinook  name). 
Haatt-Tohi]ioiiks.~Mofra8,  Ezpl.  dans  TOregon, 
n,  885,  1844.  Tohayl£txkdk.— Oatschet.  op.  cit. 
(Clackama  name) .  upper  Ohinook.— Hale  in  U.  8. 
Expl.  Ezped. ,  Yi,  214, 1846. 

trpper  Oowliti.  A  division  of  the  Cow- 
litz on  the  upper  waters  of  Cowlitz  r., 
Wash. 

Upper  Creeks.  A  term  applied  to  that 
division  of  the  Creeks  formerly  living 
about  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rs.,  n.  s.  Ala., 
and  for  a  shoH  distance  below  their 
junction.  Lincoln  in  1798  (Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,i,  79,  1832)  stated  that 
there  were  about  46  Upper  Creek  towns. 
See  Creeks. 

Maskold  Satohap<la.-<}at8chet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
I,  287, 1884  (Cre^  name).  Overkill  Ontkt.—Lee 
quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds. ,  bk.  iv,  68, 1848.  Th« 
]ration.~Bartram,  Trav. ,  208,1791.  upper  Oreeke.— 
Ibid.,  878. 

Upper  Eraser  Band.    One  of  4  subdivi- 
sions of  the  Upper  Ntlakyapamuk  of  the 
interior  of  British  Columbia. 
SLaxa'7ax.--Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  n, 
170,1900.    Upper  FrMer  band.— Ibid. 

Upper  Kntenai.  The  larger  of  the  2 
divisions  of  the  Kutenai,  speaking  a  dif- 
ferent dialect  and  more  amenable  to  civ- 
ilizing influences  than  the  Lower  Ku- 
tenai. Thev  live  in  the  region  inclosed 
between  Selkirk  and  the  Rocky  mts.,  on 
the  lakes  at  the  head  of  Columbia  r., 
and  on  Upper  Kootenai  r.  and  L.  Pend 
d'  Oreille,  Brit  Col.  Their  subdivisions 
are  Akiskenukenik,  Akamnik,  Akaneku- 
nik,  and  Akiyenik. 

Ki'ton&'Qa.— Chamberlain  In  8th  Hep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
.  Can. ,  6. 1892.  Upper Kootaaaie.—Mayne,  Brit.  Col.. 
298, 1862.  Upper  Kootanie.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Comp.  Vocabe.,  124b,  1884.  Upper  Kootenay.— 
Boas  In  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10,  1889. 
Upper  Xooteniiha.~Tolmle  and  Dawson,  op.  clt 

Upper  Mdewakanton.  The  northern 
bands  of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux  in 
Minnesota. 

Upper  Me-d^wekan-t'waa.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Afl. 
Rep.  1849,  81, 1850. 

Upper  8t  Oroix  Lake  Band.  A  band  of 
the  Munominikasheenhug. 

Upper  Sioux.  The  Sisseton  and  Wahpe- 
ton  Sioux,  on  upper  Minnesota  r.,  as  ais- 
tinffuished  from  the  Lower  Sioux  (Mde- 
wakanton and  Wahpekute). — ^Ind.  Aif. 
Rep.,  1859,  101, 1860. 


Upper  Takelma.  A  Takelman  tribe  that 
dwelt  eastward  of  the  Takelma  proper, 
occupying  the  poorer  land  of  the  upper 
Rogue,  eastward  from  about  Table  Kock 
toward  the  Cascades  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  town  of  Jackson- 
ville, Oreg.  These  eastern  Takehna  seem 
to  have  been  on  the  whole  less  advanced 
than  their  down-river  kinsmen.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  shorter  in  stature 
than  these,  to  have  used  loe  rafts  instead 
of  canoes,  and,  because  of  greater  eco- 
nomic distress,  to  have  us^  for  food 
crows,  ants'  eggs,  and  the  like,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  Takelma  prooer,  who, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly averse  to  the  eating  of  lice  and 
grasshoppers  themselves.  The  Upper 
Takelma  were  much  more  warlike  than 
their  western  neighbors,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  make  raids  on  the  latter  in 
order  to  procure  supplies  of  food  and 
other  valuables.  The  slaves  they  cap- 
tured they  often  sold  to  the  Klamath  of 
the  Lakes,  directly  to  the  b.  The  few 
words  obtained  of  their  language  show  it 
to  have  been  very  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Takelma  proper,  but  with 
distinct  phonetic  and  lexicog^phic  dia- 
lectic dinerenqes.  (e.  8.) 
laffi^w^.-Saplr  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  252,  1907 
CUiose  living  in  the  uplands':  Takelma  name), 
wiklz.— Sapir,  ibid,  ('enemies':  also  sometimes 
so  called  by  ihe  Takelma,  although  applied  spe- 
ciflcally  to  the  Shasta). 

Upper  Thompson  Indiani.  The  Ntlak- 
yapamuk on  Fraser  r.  and  its  tributaries 
above  Cisco,  Brit.  Col.  They  embody  4 
minor  divisions:  the  Lytton,  Upper 
Fraser,  Spences  Bridge,  and  Nicola 
bands. 

Hknldbnamuz.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Hus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  168,  1900  (=  'people  above').  Upper  Thmnp- 
SOBS.— Ibid. 

Upper  Tanktonai.  One  of  the  two  prin- 
dpiQ  local  divisions  of  the  Yanktonai 
Sioux,  so  named  because  their  habitat 
was  fiirther  up  Missouri  r.  than  that  of 
the  Hunkpatina  (U.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  ii, 
905,  1904).  They  include  the  Wazikute, 
Takini,  Shikshichena,  Kiyuksa,  and  Pa- 
baksa. 

Vorth  Tasktons.— Piescott  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  n,  169,  note,  1862.  Upper  Tanotonais.— Stan- 
ley in  Poole,  Among  the  8ioux,  app.,  281,  1881. 
Task-ton  of  tho  north  or  plains.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Discoy.,  tabl%,  84, 1806.  Tanktons  of  tho  Vorth.— 
Ibid.,  24.  Yaaktons  of  tho  Plauis.-^Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  i,  61, 1814. 

Uppntnppet  Mentioned  by  Kane 
(Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  274,  1859)  as  a  band 
numbering  70  or  80  warriors  at  the  mouth 
of  Palouse  r. ,  Wash.  The  term  is  not  met 
with  elsewhere  and  probably  refers  to  a 
division  or  a  settlement  of  the  Palooe. 

Uracat.  Mentioned  in  connection  with 
some  mvthical  as  well  as  existent  tribes 
of  the  plains  in  the  17th  century. — Vet- 
ancurt  (1693)  in  Teatro  Am,,  ui,  303, 
1871. 
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Uraoha.  A  tribe  or  band  represented 
by  one  individual  at  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  mission,  Texas,  in  1764  (Valero 
Baptisms^  1764, partida  1500, MS.).  There 
is  no  indication  of  the  tribe's  affiliation. 

Urchaostao.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.— Sedehnair 
(1744)  dted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  866,  1889. 

Urebiire.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Urei  (Opata:  tin,  'man').  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Opata,  containinff  also  Ne- 
vome,  and  the  seat  of  a  Spanisn  mission 
founded  in  1636:  situated  on  the  s.  bank 
of  the  E.  branch  of  Rio  Sonora,  central 
Sonora,  Mex.  Pop.  904  in  1678,  692  in 
1730.  The  name  was  applied  also  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  Ure  and  Ore  were  some- 
times used  svnonymously  with  Opata. 
Orozco  y  Befra  (Geog.,  58,  361,  1864) 
classes  Ures  both  as  a  Nevome  pueblo 
and  as  an  Opata  division.  Bandelier 
(Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  68, 1890)  says  the 
Ures  were  Opata.  After  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Salineros  and  Cabezas  of 
Tizonezo,  in  Durango,  that  pueblo  was 
repeopled  by  some  of  the  Ures  inhabit- 
ants. Ures  is  now  a  Mexicanized  town 
of  2,350  inhabitants,  including  descend- 
ants of  the  former  Opata  population  and 
a  number  of  Yaqui.  See  Vorazones, 
Huret.— Ribaa  (1645)  quoted  In  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
m.  pt.  1, 58, 1890.    Ban  Mifael  VrM.~Zapata  (1678) 

auoted  by  Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States.  245,  1884. 
rea.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  St6cklein,  Neue  Welt- 
Bott.  74, 1726. 

Urhlaina  (a  variety  of  trees).    A  clan 
of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
Ur'thlaina  tai'iia.~M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A. 
E.,  1910  (tai'na  =  'people'). 

Urihetahe.  Mentioned  as  a  Choctaw 
dan  (Wright in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 348, 1843). 
Not  identified. 

Urn-burial.  This  method  of  disposinff 
of  the  dead,  which  consisted  ot  the  Durial 
of  cremated  or  noncremated  human  re- 
mains in  vessels  that  were  covered,  un- 
covered, or  inverted  over  the  remains^ 
was  practised  in  places  by  the  Indians, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  in  the  territory  now 
forming  the  United  States,  principally  in 
the  S.,  out  nowhere  has  it  been  found  to 
be  exclusive  and  apart  from  other  forms 
of  burial.  The  custom  continued  into 
the  historical  period  (Yarrow,  Moore). 
Noncremated  human  remains  were  buried 
in  vessels  of  stone,  covered  in  various 
ways,  in  s.  California  (Yarrow),  the 
only  locality  in  the  United  States  where 
stone  vessels  are  known  to  have  been 
used  for  burial  purposes.  Similar  remains 
have  been  found  in  a  covered  receptacle 
of  earthenware  in  Tennessee  (Holmes). 
In  Alabama,  where  alone  plural  burials 
of  noncremated  remains  in  a  single  ves- 
sel are  sometimes  met  with,  unoumed 


human  bones  have  been  found  in  vessels 
with  and  without  covers,  as  is  also  the 
case  in  Georgia.  In  n.  Florida  two  bowls 
containing  noncremated  remains  were 
found  wim  vessels  inverted  above  them 
(Moore).  Cremated  human  remains  in 
covered  vessels  have  been  unearthed 
in  Arizona  (Hough,  Cushing,  Fewkes, 
Hrdli^ka) ;  in  large  seashells  and  in  shells 
of  turtles  in  Illinois  (Mc Adams);  in  an 
urn  in  Michigan  (Gillman),  and  in  ves- 
sels, variously  covered  or  uncovered,  in 
Georgia  (Moore).  In  Georgia,  also,  hu- 
man remains,  sometimes  cremated  and 
sometimes  not,  were  placed  on  the  sand 
with  vessels  of  eartnenware  inverted 
above  them  (Moore).  In  s.  California 
entire  skeletons  having  the  skulls  cov- 
ered with  inverted  stone  mortars,  and  in 
one  case  with  an  inverted  metal  pan,  are 
said  to  have  been  found  (Yarrow) ;  and 
earthenware  bowls  were  similarly  turned 
over  skulls  belonging  to  entire  skeletons 
in  Arizona  (Fewkes:  Hodge,  inf  n,  1904) , 
in  New  Mexico  (Duff;  Hewett,  inf n, 
1904),  and  in  two  instances  in  lower  Ala- 
bama (Moore).  In  Utah  burials  of  non- 
cremated  remains  have  been  found  cov- 
ered with  baskets  (Pepper) .  Urn-burial 
was  not  practised  by  the  tnbes  occupying 
peninsuliu*  Florida,  but  in  the  n.  w.  part 
of  that  state,  urn-burial  consisting,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  of  lone  skulls  some- 
times accompaniea  with  fragments  of 
other  bones  placed  on  the  sand  and  cov- 
ered by  inverted  bowls  have  been  found 
(Moore).    In  South  Carolina  urn-burial 

Srobably  was  practised,  but  authentic 
etails  are  wanting.  Published  reports 
of  the  discovery  of  urn-burials  in  Missouri, 
Indiana,  and  Kentucky  have  been- shown 
to  be  incorrect. 

Consult  Cushing  in  Intemat.  Cong. 
Americanists,  7th  sess.,  1889,  Berlin, 
1890;  Du  Bois  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  no. 
3, 1907;  Duff  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xxiv,  Sept.- 
Oct.,  1902;  Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
1904;  Gillman  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S.,  1876, 
ixv,  1877;  Holmes  m  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1886;  Hough  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1901, 
1903;  Hrdfiika  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  480, 
1906;  Moore  (1)  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi, 
no.  6,  1904,  (2)  ibid.,  vii,  no.  1,  1905, 
(3)  various  memoirs  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila.,  XI,  in,  xni.  1897-1905;  Mc- 
Adams  in  Proc  Am.  A.  A.  S.,  1880,  xxix, 
1881;  Pepper  in  Jour.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  II,  no.  4,  Guide  leaflet  6,  1902; 
Yarrow  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Geog.  Surv.  W. 
100th  Mend.,  vii,  1877.  (c.  b.  m. ) 

Umi.    See  Receptacles, 

Urraoa.  Mentioned  by  Castafio  de  Sosa 
(Doc.  In^.,  xy,  191,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  s. 
of  the  Queres  (Keres),  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
N.  Mex. .  in  1590.  It  seemingly  belonged 
to  the  Tigua. 

Umaehio.    A  Tarahumare  settlement  in 
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Chihuahua,  Mex.;  definite  locality  un- 
known.—Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  323,1864. 
Utal.  A  part  of  the  Sinkyone  living 
on  the  California  coast  from  Usal  north- 
ward. 

Gftmel-ttlpoma.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  404,  1858. 
Oam-el-lel-PomM.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864,  119.  1865. 
Kam'-a-lel  P6-nio.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
Ill,  155, 1877.  Ku»h-KUh.— Tobin  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1857,  406,  1858.  Uial— A.  L.  Kroeber,  Infn,  1908. 
"""*  .---..   "11,1908  ('reed  people': 

I.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867, 


iber,  Inf 
lJti]iom.~A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1908  ('reed  people' 

^        on-Mtl-pomM.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867 

406, 1858.    toshol.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn.  1903  (Po^ 


Ynki  name).    Ton-tal-i 


mo  name).  Yo-m1  Pomas.—Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864, 
119,  1865.  T6-ai  P6mo.— Powers  in  Ck>nt.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  155, 1877. 

Utoamaon.  A  tribe  or  village  mentioned 
by  La  Vandera  (B.  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  I,  16,  1857)  as  a  day's  journey  from 
St  Helena,  which  was  visited  by  Juan 
Pardo  in  1567.  Not  identified,  but  possi- 
bly the  Yamasee  of  n.  Florida  or  s.  South 
Carolina. 
SMamaou.— Barcia,  Enaayo,  141, 1728. 

Uthn.  The  Columnar  Cactus  clan  of  the 
Chua  (Snake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Veil  winw<i.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  682, 
1900.  tt'-ctt  wun-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vn, 
402,  1894  (vmfirVTa  =  clan).  'O'-M.—Stephen  in 
8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  38, 1891. 

UtL  A  villajge,  probably  on  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina,  in  1569;  distant  about 
60  leagues  *' by  salt  water"  from  Santa 
Elena,  about  the  present  Beaufort — Juan 
de  la  Vandera  (1569)  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  I,  17,  1857. 

Ufkwaligata.    See  Hanging-mcm, 

Ufia  Toholo.    See  Osceola, 

IlMete.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Uttanali  (  U'stdna^Uj  denoting  a  natural 
barrier  of  rocks  across  a  stream).  The 
name  of  several  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ments. One  was  on  Keowee  r.,  below 
the  present  Ft  Greorge,  in  Oconee  co., 
S.  C;  another  seems  to  have  been  some- 
where on  the  waters  of  Tuckasegee  r., 
in  w.  North  Carolina;  a  third,  prominent 
during  and  after  the  Revolutionary  period, 
was  just  above  the  junction  of  Coosa wa- 
tee  and  Conasauga  rs.  to  form  the  Cos- 
tanaula,  in  Gordon  co.,  Gra.,  and  adjoin- 
ing New  Echota.  Other  settlements  of 
the  same  name  may  have  been  on  Easta- 
nollee  cr.  of  Tugaloo  r.,  in  Franklin  co., 
Ga.,  and  on  Eastaunaulacr.,  flowing  into 
Hiwassee  r.,  in  McMinn  co.,  Tenn.  In 
addition  to  the  forms  cited  below,  the 
name  is  variously  spelled  Eastinaulee, 
Eastanora,  Estanaula,  Eustenaree,  Ista- 
nare,  Oostanaula,Ustenary,  etc. — Mooney 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  543,  1900. 
Oot-te-iiau-lah.~Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1887.  Oofttiiiawley.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce, 
ibid.,  144.  OitonooB.— Barcia,  £nsayo,  261,  1?28 
(identical?).  Ouitanale.— Doc.  of  1755  quoted  by 
Royce,  op.  cit,  143.    Oustanalle.— Ibid. 

ITttifli.  Mentioned  in  a  document  of 
1755  as  one  of  the  Cherokee  lower 
towns.    It  is  also  said  to  have  been  the 


name  of  an  ancient  Cherokee  clan,  the 

Holly. 

OustMtM.— Royce  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  148, 1887. 

Uttiiti.— Ibid. 

Uftoma  (Vy-UHma).  A  Maidu  village 
near  Nevada  City,  Nevada  co.,  Oal. 
Oofttomaa.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii.  420, 
1874.  lJi-ti-iiia.~PowerB  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
ni,  282, 1877.  Usto.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i,  460. 
1874. 

Utaca.  One  of  36  tribes  reported  in 
1683  to  Dominffo  de  Mendoza  as  being 
friendly  to  the  Jumano  and  living  three 
days'  journey  eastward  from  the  junction 
of  the  Rio  Urande  and  the  Conchos,  in 
Texas.— Mendoza,  Viaje,  1683-84,  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.  de  Mexico. 

Utagsmi  (* middle  of  the  river').  An 
extinct  band  of  the  Peoria. 

UtaUite.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  ala- 
minum  somewhat  similar  to  turc|Uoise 
and  capable  of  being  highly  polished. 
Although  rare,  its  occurrence  has  been 
noted  in  certain  prehistoric  ruins  in  Utah, 
having  been  employed  by  the  ancient 
Pueblo  inhabitants  evidently  for  orna- 
ments. From  Utahy  the  state  name, 
which  in  turn  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
Ute  or  Uta  tribe. 

Utalliam.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Utohowig.  A  village,  probably  belong- 
ing to  the  Erie,  situated  in  1608  on  a  w. 
trioutary  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  Penn- 
sylvania.—Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Utohnohn.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan, formerly  connected  with  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  26,  1860. 

Ute.  An  important  Shoehonean  divi- 
sion, related  linguistically  to  the  Paiute, 
Chemehuevi,  £!awaii8U,  and  Bannock. 
They  formerly  occupied  the  entire  cen- 
tral and  w.  portions  of  Colorado  and  the 
B.  portion  oi  Utah,  including  the  b.  part 
of  Salt  Lake  valley  and  Utah  valley.  On 
the  s.  they  extended  into  New  Mexico, 
occupying  much  of  the  upper  drainage 
area  of  the  San  Juan.  They  appear  to 
have  always  been  a  warlike  people,  and 
early  came  into  possession  of  horses, 
which  intensified  their  aggressive  char- 
acter. None  of  the  tribes  practised  agri- 
culture. Very  little  is  known  of  their 
social  and  political  organization,  although 
the  seven  Ute  tribes  of  Utah  were  at  one 
time  organized  into  a  confederacy  under 
chief  Tabby  (Talwi).  Dialectic  differ- 
ences exist  in  the  language,  but  these  do 
not  appear  to  be  great  and  probably  pre- 
sented littie  diflficulty  to  intercourse  be- 
tween the  several  bands  or  geographical 
bodies.  In  the  n.  part  of  their  range,  in 
Utah,  thejr  appear  to  have  become  con- 
siderably intermixed  by  marriage  with 
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their  Shoehoni,  Bannock,  and  Painte 
kindred,  and  on  the  s.  with  the  Jicarilla 
Apache. 

The  first  treaty  with  the  Ute,  one  of 
peace  and  amity,  was  concluded  Dec.  30, 
1849.  By  Executive  order  of  Oct.  3, 1861 , 
Uintah  valley  was  set  apart  for  the  Uinta 
tribe  and  the  remainder  of  the  land 
claimed  by  them  was  taken  without 
formal  purchase.  By  treaty  of  Oct  7, 
1863,  the  Tabeguache  were  assigned  a 
reservation  and  the  remainder  of  their 
land  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  On 
May  5, 1864,  various  reserves,  established 
in  1856  and  1859  by  Indian  a^nts,  were 
ordered  vacated  and  sold.  By  treaty  of 
Mar.  2,  1868,  a  reservation  for  the  Tabe- 
|;uache,  Moache,  Capote,  Wiminuche, 
Yampa,  Grand  River,  Uinta,  and  other 
bands  was  created  in  Colorado  and  the 
remainder  of  their  lands  relinquished; 
but  by  agreement  of  Sept.  13, 1873,  a  part 
of  this  reservation  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  W  hen  it  was  found  that  a  portion 
of  this  last  cession  was  included  in  the 
Uncompahgre  valley,  the  part  so  included 
was  retroceded  to  the  Ute  by  Executive 
order  of  Aug.  17,  1876.  By  Executive 
order  of  Nov.  22,  1875,  the  Ute  res.  was 
enlarged,  but  this  additional  tract  was 
restored  to  the  public  domain  by  order 
of  Aug.  4, 1882.  By  act  of  June  18,  1878, 
a  portion  of  the  act  of  May  5,  1864.  was 
repealed  and  several  tracts  included  in 
the  reservations  thereunder  established 
were  restored  to  the  public  domain.  Un- 
der agreement  of  Nov.  9, 1878,  the  Moache, 
Capote,  and  Wirainuche  ceded  their  right 
to  the  confederated  Ute  res.  established 
by  the  1868  treaty,  the  United  States  agree- 
ing to  establish  a  reservation  for  them  on 
San  Juan  r. ,  which  was  done  by  Executive 
order  of  Feb.  7, 1879.  On  Mar.  6, 1880,  the 
Southern  Ute  and  the  Uncompahgre  ac- 
knowledged an  agreement  to  settle  respec- 
tively on  La  Plata  r.  and  on  the  Grand 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison,  while 
the  White  River  Ute  agreed  to  move  to 
the  Uinta  res.  in  Utah.  Sufficient  a^- 
cultural  land  not  being  found  at  the  point 
designated  as  the  future  home  of  the  Un- 
compahgre, the  President,  by  Executive 
order  of  Jan.  5, 1882,  established  a  reserve 
for  them  in  Utah,  the  boundaries  of  which 
were  defined  bv  Executive  order  of  Jan. 
5,  1882.  By  act  of  May  24,  1888,  a  part 
of  the  Uinta  reservation  was  restored  to 
the  public  domain. 

The  Southern  Ute  lands  in  Colorado 
were  in  part  subsequently  allotted  in  sev- 
eralty, and  on  Apr.  13, 1899, 523,079  acres 
were  opened  to  settlement,  the  remainder 
(483,750  acres)  being  retained  as  a  reserva- 
tion for  the  Wiminuche.  A  large  part  of 
the  Uinta  valley  res.  in  Utah  has  also  been 
allotted  in  severalty,  more  than  a  million 
acres  set  aside  as  forest  and  other  reserves, 
and  more  than  a  million  acres  more  opened 


to  homestead  entry;  the  residue  (179,194 
acres  under  reclamation)  is  unallotted  and 
unreserved.  Of  the  Uncompahgre  res. 
in  Utah,  12,540  acres  have  been  allotted 
and  the  remainder  restored  to  the  public 
domain  by  act  of  June  7,  1897. 

Various  numerical  estimates  of  the  Ute 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  but 
they  are  generally  unreliable.  The  rest- 
less character  of  these  Indians  and  their 
unfriendly  spirit  have  rendered  a  correct 
census  or  even  a  fair  estimate  impossible. 
Some  estimates  have  included  many  Pai- 
ute,  while  others  have  included  only  a 
portion  of  the  Ute  proper,  so  that  the 
figures  have  varied  from  3,000  to  10,000. 
An  estimate  of  4,000  for  the  year  1870 
would  probably  be  within  safe  bounds. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  combined  num- 
bers of  the  several  Ute  bands  ever  ex- 
ceeded 10,000.  The  official  reports  give 
3,391  as  on  the  several  reservations  in 
1885,  and    2,014    in    1909.     They  have 


GROUP  OF   UTE   MEN    (oURAY,    SCATKO,    IN   MlOOLs) 


been  classed  as  follows:  Capote,  Cum- 
umbah,  Kosunats,  Moache,  Pahvant, 
Pikakwanarats,  Sanpet,  Seuvarits,  Tabe- 
ffuache,  Timpaiavats,  Uinta,  Wiminuche, 
Yampa.  According  to  Hrdli6ka  the 
three  divisions  now  recognized  by  the 
Ute  are  Tabeguache  or  Uncompahgre, 
Kaviawach  or  White  River  Ute,  and 
Yoovte  or  Uinta.  Sogup  and  Yubuin- 
cariri  are  given  as  the  names  of  former 
bands.  Most  of  the  divisional  names 
have  become  obsolete,  at  least  in  official 
reports,  and  the  Ute  on  the  several  reser- 
vations are  now  classed  under  collective 
terms.  These,  with  their  numbers  in 
1909,  were  as  follows:  Wiminuche  under 
the  Ft  Lewis  school,  Colo.,  454;  Capote 
and  Moache  under  the  Southern  Ute 
school,  Colo.,  352;  Uinta  (443),  Uncom- 
IMdigre  (469),  and  White  River  Ute  (296) 
under  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  agency, 
Utah. 
In  July,  1879,  about  100  men  of  the 
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White  River  a^ncy,  Colo.,  roamed  from 
their  reservation  into  s.  Wyoming  to  hunt. 
During  this  time  some  forests  were  fired 
by  railway  tiemen,  resulting  in  great  loss 
of  timber,  and  calling  forth  complaint 
against  the  Indians,  who  were  ordered  to 
remain  henceforth  on  their  reservation. 
In  Sept.  the  agent,  Meeker,  was  assaulted 
after  a  quarrel  with  a  petty  chief,  and  re- 
ouested  military  aid,  which  was  granted. 
Orders  were  later  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
the  Indians  charged  with  the  recent  for- 
est fires,  and  Maj.  Thomburgh  was  sent 
with  a  forc!e  of  190  men.  Suspecting  the 
outcome,  the  Indians  procured  ammuni- 
tion from  neighboring  traders  and  in- 
formed the  agent  that  the  appearance  of 
the  troops  would  be  regardea  as  an  act 
of  war.  On  Sept.  20  Thomburgh' s  de- 
tachment was  ambushed,  and  their  leader 
and  13  men  were  killed.  The  command 
fell  back.  On  Oct.  2  a  company  of  cav- 
alry arrived,  and  3  days  later  Uol.  Mer- 
ritt  with  600  troops  reached  the  scene. 
Atornear  the  agency  thebodiesof  Meeker 
and  7  employees  were  found;  all  but  one 
of  the  agency  buiidjn^  had  been  rified 
and  burned.  The  conflict  was  soon  ended, 
mainly  through  the  peaceful  attitude  and 
influence  of  chief  Ouray. 

In  the  summer  of  1906  about  400  Ute, 
chiefly  of  the  White  River  band,  left  their 
allotments  and  the  Uintah  res.  in  Utah 
te  go  to  the  Pine  Ridge  res.,  S.  Dak., 
there  to  enjoy  an  unrestricted  communal 
life.  They  made  the  journey  leisurely, 
and  although  no  depredations  were  com- 
mitted on  the  way,  settlers  became 
alanned.  Every  peaceful  effort  was  made 
to  induce  the  atieentees  to  return  to  Utah, 
but  all  excepting  45,  who  returned  home, 
remained  obdurate,  and  after  having 
been  charged  with  petty  thefts  while  in 
Wyoming,  the  matter  was  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department, 
troops  were  sent  to  the  scene  in  October, 
and  the  Indians  accompanied  them  peace- 
fully to  Ft  Meade,  S.  Dak.,  in  November. 
In  the  following  spring  (1907)  arrange- 
ments were  made  whereby  the  absentee 
Ute  were  assigned  4  townships  of  the 
Cheyenne  River  res.,  8.  Dak.,  which  was 
lea^^cd  by  the  Government,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Ute  annuity  fund,  for  5  years. 
The  Indians  were  removed  in  June  to 
their  new  lands,  where  they  remained 
until  the  following  June  (1908),  when,  at 
their  own  request,  they  were  returned  to 
their  old  home  in  Utah,  arriving  there  in 
October.    Cf.  Yuta. 

Diner  Ute.— Marcy,  Army  Life,  229,  1866  (appar- 
ently a  general  name  for  the  Ute).  Eutaht.— 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  498,  1866.  EuUw.— 
Irving,  Rocky  Mts.,  II.  213, 1837.  OraMhopp«r  In- 
dian!.—Pattio,  Pers.  Narr.,  101,  1833.  Outalu.— 
Domenech,  Deserts,  ii,  4, 1860.  lata-co.— Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1043, 1896  (Kiowa  name). 
letan.— See  under  that  name.  Inta.— Escudero, 
Not.   de  Sou.   y  Sin.,   67,  1849    (=>  luta).     Jut 


ioat.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  69, 1864.  KaotdiM- 
ha  wal«.— Dorsey.  <Peglha  MS.  Diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878 
(=  'rabbit-skin  robes':  Omaha  and  Ponca  name). 
MoK-taa-hai'-ta-ai-o.—Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  290,  1862  (->  'the  black  men': 
Cheyenne  name).  Muxtawatan.— ten  Kate, 
Rei2en,  8, 1886  ( '  black  people':  Cheyenne  name). 
Vasuia  kwe.— ten  Kate,  ibid.,  7  ('deer-hunting 
men ':  Zufii  name).  Vo-o-ohi.— A.  Urdlidka,  inf n, 
1907.  Vo-o-ohi-oh.—Ibid.  Vo-^neh.— Ibid,  (own 
name).  Vota-i.— ten  Kate,  op.  cit.,  6  (Navaho 
name).  Voteh.— Ibid..  8  (own  name).  Vuta.— 
Ibid,  (alternative  of  Notch).  aaasuIa.--Z&rate- 
8almer6n  (ea.  1629)  in  Land  of  Sunshine.  183,  Jan., 
1900  (a  province;  name  in  J emez  language:  seem- 
ingly the  Ute).  Qiunitas.— Ibid.  Sapawieaia.^ 
Cook,  Yankton  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  184,  1882 
(Dakota  name) .  Sana  wee-oha-oha.—Corl its,  La- 
cotah  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  106.  1874  (Te- 
ton name;  intended  for  Sapa  wida&i,  'Black 
people').  Spanish  Tutas.— Fremont,  Exped.  to 
Rocky  Mts.,  141,  1864.  Ti'hana. -Hodge,  field- 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  (Taos  name).  Toinnw£p- 
tuh.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  30, 1891  (former 
Hopi  name).  Utahs.— Vargas  (1694)  quoted  by 
Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mez.,  404,  1869.  Utas.— 
Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man.,  v,  416, 1847.  UUws.— 
Parker,  Journal.  79.  1840.  Ute.— Bent  (1846)  in 
Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  193. 1850.  tttaiC— Voth. 
Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  267,  1906  (Hopi  name) 
Wd^tanl&ts.— Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  v,  154,  190/it 
('hlnrSr'-  V-'nn  rmme),  Tit*.— Mediavilla  y 
A  •■•''?  n  'iTir.  '1  ^.^  iti  rolG^^iiifle  sianirt  i'njK.d** 
gut TcNim,  Mlx.,  K,  leg.  ft,  no.  6.  Yioht*.— 
J'ii]i<'[iti.'i*  LiiJigutu^u^^il,  IMii  {wmfi^unih'd  wiili 
roniJLiiijhi^)*  Yota.— Clin ia^ K.Am.  Ind  .  i,  lSi>,  1M7 
f  JimriHA  Ajuach*."^  rnmi).  Tout*!*.  ^<j  !.*'>"' *t^  S!i#v 
shoTmy  Vns^ni,.. 'ji,  I'HGA  csh^i^h^mi  IJltlDu■^  Ton- 
t*i.— Diiliutdv M 1  pf  mji,  K3Ci»L.  H,  :JS5,  IKN.  Yotrt*.— 
Hmet.  LcUtrri,  9li,  If^Ja*  Yu'htm,—luLMrh(?t.  Co 
Gitrnt'lic  M.S.,B.  A.E,  i(>im(iiK'hennmt!S.  Yuiu^ — 
E^i'inU  i»u  Nt.L  Xm■Vl^  isr.'x,  H:i  InW,  Yuniyuai. — 
Wrirrr  (rM  i  ,  :  [v.  Ui^t.  Me^.,  Ith  ?,,  v, 
160,  1857  (Orozco  y  Berra,  p.  59,  says  Maricopa 
name).  Tuti.— Dorsey,  Kan.sa  MS.  vocab.,B.  A. E., 
1882  (Kansas  name).  Tutama.— Bourke.  Moquis 
of  Ariz..  118.  1884  (Hopi  name).  Yutamo.— 
Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  35, 1891  (Hopi  name). 
Yutas.— Gregg,  Comm.  Prairies,  i,  285,  1844.  Yq- 
Uwats.— Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  167.  1898 
(so  called  by  Plains  tribes).  Yute.— Garrard. 
Wah-to-vah,  186, 1850.  Yutta.— Doc.  of  1720  quoted 
by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v.  183, 1890. 

Uteniils.    See  Implements^  Receptacles. 

Utenitank.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Mattapony  r.  in  Caroline  co., 
Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Uthleean.    See  Oolichan. 

UtikimitTLng.    A  village  of  the  Talirping- 
miut  Okomiut  Eskimo,  on  the  s.  shore  of 
Cumberland  sd. 
Utiqimitunff.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

IJtina  (Timucua:  uft,  land;  na,  my: 
*  my  country').  In  the  narrative  of  tfie 
French  Huguenot  colony  in  Florida,  1564, 
Utina,  Quae  Utina,  or  Olata  Quae  Utina, 
is  given  as  the  name  of  the  head  chief  of 
the  Timucua,  and  on  the  De  Bry  map  of 
1691  (Le  Moyne,  Narr.,  1885)  we  find 
Utina  as  a  town  within  the  same  territory. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  title  rather 
than  a  geographic  or  personal  name,  and 
does  not  occur  in  subsequent  Spanish 
history.  OkUa,  or  holata,  is  one  of  the  Ti- 
mucua titles  for  ** chief,"  and  it  has  been 
adopted  into  the  Creek  language,  (j.  m.) 
data  Oua«  ntina.— Laudouni^re  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  243.  1869.  Otina.-Barcia,  Ensayo,  50, 
1723.    OiuM  Vtiiia.«LiaudoQui6re,  op  cit.,    266. 
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OtttiBa.— Biackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  84,  1814. 
Vtiiut.— Laudonnj^re  (1664)  quoted  by  Baaanler 
in  French,  HistCoU.  La.,  261,  1869.  TTtiBaina.— 
Qentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  Boaroe,  De  Soto  Narr.,  i, 
89, 1904  (in  N.  w.  Florida,  1639). 

Utina.  In  the  narrative  of  De  8oto*B 
expedition  it  is  stated  that  the  Spaniards 
paseed  a  town,  apparently  aboat  Suwan- 
nee r.,  called  Utrnama  (Gentl.  of  Elvas, 
1557)  orUtinaraocharra(Ranjel,  ca.  1546). 
prolmbly  a  confusion  between  a  title  ana 
a  proper  name.  The  ma  is  a  locative 
suffix ;  the  mocharra  remains  unexplained. 
The  town  probably  belonged  to  the  Po- 
tano  tribe.  '  (j.  m.) 

Utinamooharra.— Ranjel  (co.  1646),  in  Boorae,  De 
Soto  Narr.,  ii.  70, 1904  (n.  w.  Florida,  1589). 

XTtinomaiioc.  Mentioned  as  one  of  the 
tribes  from  which  neophytes  were  drawn 
by  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Cal.  It 
was  probably  Moquelumnan.  See  Ban- 
croft, Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  506, 1886;  Engelhardt, 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  461, 1897;  Barrett  in  Univ. 
Cal.  Pub.,  VI,  no.  1,  44,  1908. 

Utitnom.  The  branch  of  the  Yuki  of 
N.  California  that  inhabited  the  angle 
between  the  confluence  of  Middle  and 
South  Eel  rs.  and  extended  westward 
across  South  Eel  r. 

Utkiavi  ( *  high  place' ).  The  village  of 
the  Utkiavinmiut  Eskimo  at  C.  Smyth, 
Alaska,  lat.  71°  23';  pop.  225  in  1880.  A 
Government  station  was  established  there 
in  1881. 

Ooflaamie. -Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  26, 1K92 
(given  as  incorrect  form).  Ooflamie. — U.  S.  Sig- 
nal Serv.  map,  1885.  Ootivakh.— Baker,  Qeoe. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Ootlwakh.— Petroflf  In  lOUi 
Cen8UH,  Alaska,  4,  1884.  Ootkaiowik.— Ibid.  Ot- 
ke-a-Tik.— Simpson,  Observations,  map,  1855.  Ot- 
kiawik. -Baker,  op.  cit.  Ot-ki-a-winc.— Maguire 
in  Pari.  Rep..  XLii,  186,  1854.  Otkio^- British 
Admiralty  chart  cited  by  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E^  '26,  1892.  Otkiwik.— Brit.  Admiralty 
chart,  uclaamie.— Murdoch,  op.  cit.  (given  as 
incorrect  form ).  UtkeaTio.— llth  Census,  Alaska, 
162,  1893.  Utkeagirik.— Zagoskin,  Descr.  Russ. 
Poss.  Am.,  pt.  1, 74, 1847.  UtkiaTi.  -Baker,  op.  cit. 
UtkiaTiiig.— Ibid.    UtkiaTwin.— Murdoch,  op.  cit. 

Utkiavinmiut.  An  Eskimo  tribe  w.  of 
Pt  Barrow,  Alaska;  pop.  about  140  in 
1883,  246  in  1890.  They  flourished  about 
1870,  but  have  since  declined  and  keep 
up  their  numbers  by  accessions  from  the 
Nunato^miut  Their  villages  are  Pengnok 
and  Utkiavi;  summer  camps  are  Emivwin, 
Imekpung,  Ipersua,  Kuosugru,  Nake- 
duxo,  Nunaktuau,  Sakamna,  Sin3ni.  Wal- 
akpa. 

OotlEeaTiematM.— Kelly,  Arct.  Eskimo,  ohart,  1890. 
Ootk0aTiet.~Ibid..  14.  TFtkiavwfimiuii.— Murdoch 
in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  43.  1892. 

Utlaktnk.  An  Eskimo  settlement  near 
the  N.  end  of  Baffin  bay,  w.  Greenland. 
Utlak-soak.— Kane,  Arct.  Explor.,  ii,  55, 1856. 

UUimif.     An  abandoned  Salishan  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  side  of  Galiano  id.,  Brit. 
Col. 
Ut-lii]ns.--Daw8on,  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  map,  1887. 

Utoca.  An  ancient  village  in  n.  Florida, 
probably  Timucuan. — Robin,  Voy.,  ii, 
map,  1807. 

Utorkarmint.  A  ruined  Eskimo  village 
on  the  B.  shore  of  Sermiligak  fjord,  b. 


Greenland. — Meddelelser  om  GrOnland, 
xxvn,  22, 1902. 

Utiehta  (MowlandersO-  One  of  the 
three  principal  divisions  of  the  Osage 
tribe. 

LeMOT  Otafft.— Fisher,  NewTrav.,  250, 1812.  Littl« 
Otafft.—Treaiy  of  1865  in  U.  S.  Indian  Treat.,  ii, 
878, 1904.  littlo  OsMfe.— Sohermerhom  (1812)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  n,  81,  1814.  Oo^-i4- 
t&tt.--Lewis  and  Clark  Discoy.,  18,  1806.  Potit 
OMfft.— Bradbury,  Trav.  in  Am.,  36, 1817.  Petits 
Oi.— Du  Lao,  Voy.  dans  les  Louisianes,  map,  1805. 
Potit  Zo.—Lewis  and  Clark  Discov.,  18. 1806.  Teat 
Bawr—Featherstonhaugh,  Slave  States,  71,  1844. 
U^Mii'ta.— MeOee  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  162, 1897 
(own  name). 

UttamusMO.  A  village  of  the  Powha- 
tan confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the 
N.  bank  of  Fkununkey  r.  in  King  William 
CO.,  Va.  The  principal  temple  of  the 
confederacy  was  here. 

Pttannmack.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  1. 188,  repr.  1819. 
Vttmqmck.— Strachey  (1612) ,  Va. ,  90, 1849.  Vtta- 
mussak.— Smith,  op.  cit.,  map. 

UttamnMsmaeoma.  A  village  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy  in  1608,  situated 
on  the  8.  bank  of  Potomac  r.  in  West- 
moreland CO.,  Va. 

yttamvssamaeoBia.— Smith  (1629)^  Va.,  i,  map, 
repr.  1819. 

Utuka  ('the  old  place').  The  chief 
village  of  the  Utukamiut  Eskimo  at  Icy 
'cape,  Alaska;  pop.  50  in  1880,  48  in  1890. 
Otok-kok.— Petrolf.  Rep.  on  Alaska,  59,  ,1880. 
Otnkah.--Baker,  Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  O'-tu- 
k^.— Murdoch  quoted  by  Baker,  Geogr.  Diet. 
Alaska,  1902.  Vtaka.-llth  Census,  Alaska,  152, 
1893. 

Utakamiat.  A  nomadic  tribe  of  Es- 
kimo which  originated  at  Icy  cape  and  now 
range  along  the  Arctic  coast  from  Pt 
Hope  to  Wainright  inlet  and  inland  to 
Colville  r.  Through  intermarriage  with 
the  Nunatogmiut,  Kowagmiut,  and  Ko- 
paffmiut  thev  have  developed  physically 
and  mentally  beyond  the  sedentary 
tribes  of  N.  w.  Alaska.  Their  villages 
are  Kaiaksekawik,  Kelemanturuk,  and 
Utuka. 

Ootooka  Mtttoe.— Kelly,  Arct.  Eskimos,  chart,  1890. 
Ootookas.  ~  Ibid.,  14.  Oto-lroc-aineuts.  —  Hooper, 
Cruise  of  Corwin,  26, 1880.  Utukakgmut.— Za«os- 
kin.  Descr.  Russ.  Foss.  Am.,  pt.  i.  74, 1847.  Utuka- 
miut.—Woolfe  in  11th  Census,  Alaska,  180, 1893. 

Utnmpaiati  ( U-turn^ -pai-atSt  *  people  of 
arrowhead  lands').  A  Paiute  band  for- 
merly in  or  near  Moapa  valley,  s.  k.  Ne- 
vada; pop.  46  in  1873.— Powell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1873,  60,  1874. 

Utnritno  (Pima:  'the  comer,'  because 
it  was  situated  at  the  angle  of  the  new 
and  the  old  stream  beds  oi  the  Gila).  A 
former  Pima  village  on  the  Rio  Gila,  prob- 
ably on  the  site  of  the  present  Sacaton, 
about  3  Spanish  leagues  n.  w.  of  Casa 
Grande  ruin,  s.  Ariz.  It  was  visited  by 
Grarc^  and  Anza  in  1775,  at  which  time 
it  contained  300  inhabitants.  See  Anza 
in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  389, 1889; 
Anza  and  Font,  ibid.,  392;  Garc^  (1775- 
76),  Diary,  65, 1900;  Bartlett,  Pers.  Narr., 
II,  268,  1854. 

Ban  Joan  Oapistraao.— Oarers  (1775),  Diary,  109, 
1900.    Ban  Joan  Gapistrans  de  Yirtod.— Font  (1775) 
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luoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  301, 1853. 
!.  Jjun  OapUtrano.— An2a  quoted  by  Bancroft. 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  389,  1889.    8.  Juan  Gap: 


a: 


d«  Uluritue.— Anza  and  Font,  ibid..  892.  San  Juan 
de  OapUtrano.— Oarc^  G776) ,  Diary,  455.  1900. 
Tutirituoar.— Anza  Quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex. ,  889, 1889.  Tutunitooan.— Anza  and  Font, 
ibid.,  392.  UtiUtuo.— Ibid.  Vtarieut.~HumboIdt, 
New  Spain,  ii,  803, 1811.  Utorituo.— Font  (1775)  in 
Temaux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  383, 1838.  Vtuiituo.— 
Garcia  (1775).  Diary,  65, 1900. 

Uulgo.  Mentioned  by  Rivera  (Diario, 
leg.  1514,  1736)  with  the  Pima,  Opata, 
Jova,  Eudeve,  Yacjui,  Seri,  and  Tepoca, 
apparently  as  a  tnbe  of  n.  w.  Mexico. 
Not  identified,  and  seemingly  a  misprint 
of  some  other  name. 

Unpon.    See  Black  drinky  Yopon. 

Uya.  A  Chnmashan  tribe  of  the  Tolare 
basin,  Cal.,  reduced  in  1851  to  20  individ- 
uals through  conflict  with  the  Spaniards 
and  neighlx)ring  tribes.  They  joined  with 
other  small  tribes  in  the  treaty  of  June  10, 
1851,  by  which  they  reserved  a  tract  be- 
tween Tejon  pass  and  Kern  r.,  and  ceded 
the  remainder  of  their  lands  to  the  United 
States. 

Urai.— Barbour^in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong., 
spec.  8688.,  124, 1853.  Uvas.— Barbour  in  Ind.  AfT. 
Rep.,  233, 1861. 

Uvingatok.  An  Eskimo  village  in  w. 
Greenland,  lat.  73°  17^.— Science,  xi,  259, 
1888. 

Uwarotnk  (*big  stone').  An  Ita  Es- 
kimo settlement  on  Murchison  sd.,  lat. 
77°  7^  N.  Greenland. 

Uwarrow  Suk-suk.— Kane,  Arct.  Ezplor.,  n,  235, 
1856. 

Uyak.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  village 
near  the  Salmon  canneries,  on  Uyak  bay, 
Kodiak  id.,  Alaska.  Pop.  76  in  1880; 
fewer  than  20  in  1890. 
Bobrowskoje.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map, 
1855.  Ooiak.— Petrofr  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  w, 
1884.  OoUtdc— Lisianski  Q805)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  tJnguk.— Holmberfft  op- 
cit    Uyak.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  79, 1893. 

Uiela.  An  Apalachee  ( ? )  village  visited 
by  De  Soto  in  1539,  just  before  reaching  the 
principal  town  of  the  tribe,  and  prolmbly 
not  far  from  the  present  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Uzela.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  134, 1850. 

UEinki  ( Russian :  *  narrow  * ) .  A  village 
of  Kaniagmiut  Creoles  on  Spruce  id.,  Ko- 
diak group,  Alaska.  Pop.  45  in  1880;  74 
in  1890. 

Ooxinkie.—Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  28, 1884. 
Uxinkee.— 11th  CensuR,  Alaska,  74, 1893. 

TTintiahi.  A  Quapaw  band  and  ancient 
village.  There  still  survived  in  1891  cer- 
tain gentes  belonging  to  it.  The  first 
mention  of  the  village,  unless  found  in 
some  of  the  names  of  De  Soto's  chroni- 
clers, is  probably  the  Atotchasi  of  Mar- 
quette*smap  ( 1673).  Ototchassi of Theve- 
not  is  greatly  out  of  place,  as  are  most  of 
the  names  on  his  map.  In  1727  Poisson 
located  it  near  the  French  fort  on  Arkan- 
sas r.,  near  its  mouth. 

Ae»etooue.— Iberville  (1702)  in  Margry,  D^c,  iv, 
601.  1880.  Awotoue.— Tonti  (1687)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  71. 1846.  Atoiohaia.— Marquette 
quoted  by  Shea,  Discov.,  268,  1852.  Srabaoha.— 


Cose^  CiU-cilAiiti,  11  ^  1741.  LmiehetoliDtiii. — Bjiudry 
dgji  Lozi^rtfl^  Vt/y.  H  la  Linji^ittin*.  24:^,  ijjOS  ilprtib- 
ably  idt^niif'iU ) .  Otatuvei.— Btirciii,  EnaiiVoCnm,* 
28*1. 1 723.  Omtaaof . — T< m  ty  ( 1 6^7)  la  Frei  I'c  h .  H  iirt. 
Coll.  I^,  I.  m,  1>M6.  Cl*ottiHi«.— Doiiiiy  flfiS7) 
quctted  by  Shffl^  Bim'or.,  170,  1S^2.  OMttotx.^ 
Htiiiiepin.  New  DImhiV.,  pt.  2,  44,  ^^R^.  Qno- 
t^ou*.— MtirRry,  l^c  ill,  fm.  WIS.  Osiotofioy.— 
.S  h  i'H .  IH  »icov.  \  1 71),  I  ^^  thaotouos .— JJ  c  Kenii  tj 
iiTt'l  Hrill,  Jnd.  Trib4.>d,  in,  31, 1854,  Oiutteiwa.— 
r  I  Ii  I  rl  e  voi  X,  N  a  w  Ff  (itice,  IV  ^108.  note,  1«70.  Qb- 
■ottQuei.— Toiiti  in  Kreot-h,  HiaL  Coll.  L&.»  s,  S3» 
1846.  Ototohi*ii  — Thevniot  in  Sh^ft,  OIswv.,  ae&, 
1862.  0{v3  teliiu^.  —J  oi  ltd  U  G&"  'i  In  M  arifry ,  1M<?, , 
lU,  -16;^  161i>.  OiMttthou*.— Clmflcvoi^,  New 
France,  iv,  108.  note,  1866.  Otaotehove.— Joutel 
(1687)  in  French,  Hiat.  Coll.  La.,  1, 176, 1846.  Ot- 
■ot^.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D^.,  iii,  444. 1878. 
Ouet-periei.— Coxe,  Carolina,  11, 13, 1741 .  Ooioto.— 
Sibley  (1805)  in  Lewis  and  Clark  .Discov.,  85, 1806. 
Onsola.— Sibley  (1805)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff., 
1. 725, 1882.  Ousontiwi.— Coze,  Carolana,  map,  1741. 
Ousoutiwy. — Ibid.,  11.  Oiotheoa. — McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81.  1854.  Osotonas.— 
Tonti  (1687)  in  French.  Hist  Coll.  La„i,82, 1846. 
8at«t.-^hoolcraf  t,  Ind. Tribes,  iii,  557, 1853  (iden- 
tical?). Saathooia.-^hea,  Discoy.,  170,  note.  1852. 
Bitt8oai.--6ale,  Upper  Miss.,  202, 1867.  Sothouas.— 
HcKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  82,  1854. 
Sothooii.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  144, 1761. 
8ot©fc— Doc.  of  1736  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  1067. 
1855  (identical?) .  Botonis.— De  la  Tour  map,  1779 
(misprint).  Botooia.^Jefferys,  French  Dom.  Am., 
pt.  1,  184.  1761.  Bouohitionv.— Iberville  (1700)  in 
Margrv,  I)4c. ,  iv,  429, 1880.  Southois.— Charlevoix, 
Hist.  Jour.,  307, 1768.  Southouis.— Shea,  Discov., 
268,  1852.  Boutouis.— Carte  des  Poss.  Angl.,  1777. 
lJxati£ho.-<}atschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  30, 1884. 
tj-TO'-ti-u'-hl.— Dorsey.  Kwapa  MS.  vocab..  B.  A. 
E.,  1883.  \r-xu'-ti-u'-w«.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  229,  1897.  Zautoouys.— La  Harpe  (1721)  in 
Margry.  D6c,  Vl,  357, 1886.    Zautooys.— Ibid.,  865. 

Yaaf  (Va^'Of).  Apparently  a  gentile 
organization  among  the  Pima,  belonging 
to  the  Suwuki  Ohimal,  or  Red  Ants, 
phratral  group. — Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  197,  im. 

Yaba.  A  rancheria,  probably  Ck)chimi, 
under  PurMma  (Cadegomo)  mission,  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Lower  Califomia  in 
the  18th  century.— Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th 
s.,  V,  189,  1857. 

Yabaoahel  ( '  water  of  the  rancheria  *).  A 
rancheria,  probably  Cochimi,  connected 
with  Purfsima  (Cadegomo)  mission, 
Lower  Califomia,  in  the  18th  century. — 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  189,  1857. 

yaohindpnohio  ('the  pass  straightahead' ). 
A  Tarahumare  rancneria  about  25  m.  n. 
E.  of  Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — 
Lumholtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

Yaooregne  (Nahuatl:  aU.  'water';  core, 
'the  turning';  ^t*i,*  place  oi':  'place  of  the 
turn  of  the  river.*  —Buelna).  A  division 
of  the  Cahita  on  the  lower  Rio  Fuerte  and 
the  coast  between  that  river  and  the  Rio 
Sinaloa,  in  Sinaloa,  Mexico.  Besides  the 
Vacoregue  proper  this  division  embraced 
the  A  home,  Batucari,  Comopori,and  Gua- 
zave — all  named  from  their  settlements 
and  speaking  the  same  dialect  of  the 
Cahita.  They  eked  out  a  livelihood  by 
fishing,  and  after  being  converted  to 
Christianity  founded  a  town  on  the  Rio 
Fuerte,  not  far  from  Ahome. 
BaoorMniet.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  214, 
1886.   Baoorshui.— Ribas  quoted  by  Brinton,  Am. 
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Race,  127, 1891.  OiiMave.~Ibid.,  map  ( Vaoorcffi:ue, 
or).  Oqamvo.— Oroioo  y  Berra,  Geog.,  68,  1864. 
Vaoorvfue.— Ibid. 

Yaeachaohio  {vae,  ' pasture' ;c^tc,  'place 
of).  A  small  rancheria  of  the  Tarahu- 
mare  near  Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico.— Lumholtz,  infn,  1904. 

Yagerpe.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Yagitohitohate.  A  Kaijrukhotana  vil- 
lage near  the  mouth  of  Innoko  r.,  w. 
Amska. — Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
5th  ser.,  xxi,  map,  1850. 
Kaihiohafat.— Tikhmenief  quoted  by  Baker,Geoe. 
Diet.  Alaska,  865,  1901.  y«aliieIu«at.~Za«OBkin 
quoted  by  Petioftln  10th  Census,  Alaska,  87. 1884. 

Yahadha  ( *  tobacco  * ) .  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave  (q.  v.). 

Yahia.  The  name  of  the  site  of  San 
Miguel  mission,  Cal.,  established  in  Sali- 
nan  territory. 

Yahia.— Engelhardt,  Franc,  in  Gal.,  404,  1897. 
Yatio£— Ibid. 

Yahiohi  ( '  swamp ' ) .  A  small  ranche- 
ria of  the  Tarahumare  near  Norogachic, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. —Lumholtz,  inf'n, 
1894. 

Yi^ademin.  A  rancheria,  probably 
Cochimi,  under  Purfaima  (Cadegomo) 
mission.  Lower  California,  in  the  18tn  cen- 
tury.—Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  188, 
1857. 

Yakainaohiki  ('plenty  of  reeds,'  or 
*  place  where  reeds  shoot  up ' ) .  A  Tara- 
humare rancheria  in  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico.— Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Yalebo  ( 'lar^  mesa' ).  A  small  ran- 
cheria of  the  Tarahumare  near  Noroga- 
chic, Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz, 
infn,  1894. 

Yalle  (Span. :  *  valley ' ).  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  central  Papago,  probably  in 
Pima  CO.,  Ariz.,  with  97  families  in  1865. — 
Davidson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  135,  1865. 

Yallecillo  (Span. :  *  little  val  ley ' ) .  An 
Opata  pueblo  visited  by  Coronado  in 
1540;  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Sonora,  n.  w.  Mexico,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arizpe.  Probably  identical  with  a  village 
later  known  by  another  name. 
SI  VaUecillo.— Caatafleda,    Relaci6n   (1596) ,_  in 
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^  Voy.,  IX,  158, 1888. 
ley.— Winship'in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  515, 1896. 

Yalle  do  lai  Yiejas  (Span. :  '  valley  of  the 
old  ones  * ).  A  former  Dieguefio  village  in 
San  Diego  co.,  Cal.— Hayes  (1850)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  458,  1882. 

Yalleytown  (native  name  GiX^nAhMn^vi, 
*  long  place ' ) .  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment where  now  is  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  on  Valley  r.,  in  Cherokee  co., 
N.  C.  The  various  settlements  on  Val- 
ley r.  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Hiwassee 
were  known  collectively  as  the  **  Valley 
towns."  (j.  M.) 

Ydnoa.  A  tribe,  evidently  Coahuiltecan, 
met  by  Massanet  (Diary,  in  Mem.  de 


Nueva  Espafla,  xxvii,  94,  MS.)  in  1691 
w.  of  Rio  Hondo,  Texas,  together  with 
the  Patchal,  Papahaca,  and  others. 

Yareato.  Mentioned,  in  connection 
with  Puaray,  apparently  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  Tigua  of  New  Mexico  in  1598. — Ofiate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  115,  1871. 

Yarohio.  A  division  of  the  Tarahumare 
inw.  Chihuahua  and  s.  e.  Sonora,  Mexico, 
mainly  on  the  Rio  Chinipas,  but  extend- 
ing N.  to  the  town  of  Loreto  and  w.  to 
the  Rio  Mayo.  It  includes  the  Chinipa, 
Guailopo,  Maguiaqui,  Hizo,  Husoron, 
Cuteco,  and  Tecargoni.  The  Varohio 
proper  occupied  Loreto  and  Santa  Ana 
pueolos. 

Ohinipa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  58,  1864  (used 
Bynonymou.<Uy  with  Varohio,  but  strictlv  only  a 
cQ vision  thereof.)    Hoarofio.— Lumholtz  In  Scnb- 


net's  Mag.,  xyi,  31,  82.  July,  1894;  Lumholtz  in 
Proc.  Int.  Cong,  of  Anthr.,  108,  1894.  Varoflo.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  58,  1864.  Varohio.--Ibid. 
Yoraglo.— Ibid. 

Yaiei.    See  Pottery ,  Receptacles, 

Yaiiia.  One  of  the  7  Apalachee  towns 
named  in  a  letter  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  to  the  King  of  Sftain  in  1688;  situ- 
ated probably  on  Wacissa  r.,  Jefferson 
CO.,  Fla.,  and  evidently  destroyed  by 
the  English  and  their  Indian  allies  un- 
der Gov.  Moore  in  1704.  In  1822  Creek 
(i.  e.  Seminole)  immigrants  from  Chatta- 
hoochee r.  occupied  a  town  called  Wacissa- 
talofa,  *  Wacissa  town,*  about  the  head 
of  St  Marks  r.  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, (j.  M.) 
Yaaisa.— Doe.  of  1688  quoted  by  Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  76, 1884  ( Apalachee  town ) .  wa-eiasa- 
talofa.— Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  806, 1822 
(Creek  town). 

Yaioreaehio  (va«o/t,  an  herb;  chiCy  'place 
of).  A  Tarahumare  rancheria  near 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz, infn,  1894. 

Yawerachi  ( Va-we^'ra-chif  *  place  of 
much  water ' ) .  A  small  rancheria  of  the 
Tarahumare  near  Norogachic,  Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. — Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Yaynorpa.  A  village  of  the  Opata  on 
the  B.  bank  of  Rio  San  Miguel,  about  lat. 
30°,  Sonora,  Mexico. — Bandelierin  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  71, 1890;  iv,  487, 1892. 

Yaynavabi.  A  ruined  village  of  the 
Opata  E.  of  Nacori,  about  lat.  29®  SO',  b. 
Sonora,  Mexico. 

Ya-yna-va-bi.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
III,  62, 1890.    Vay-ua-va-vi— Ibid.,  IV,  508,  1892. 

Yaiaoahel  ( '  mesquite  water ' ) .  A  ran- 
cheria, probaoly  Cochimi,  connected  with 
Purfaima  (Cadegomo)  mission.  Lower 
California,  m  the  18th  century. 
yaxaoahel.~Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  190, 1857. 
Yazaoahel.— Ibid. 

Yeohaochi  (  Ve-cha^-O'Chi,  'place  of  the 
prickly  herb,'  possibly  referring  to  a 
cactus).  A  small  rancheria  of  the  Tara- 
humare near  Norogachic,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.— Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Yeotaca.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
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mission,  San  Francisco,  Oal.— Taylor  in 
Oal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Yelasco,  Luis  do.  The  brother  of  a  chief 
of  a  Vii:g:inia  district  known  to  the  Si>an- 
iards  as  Axacan  (q.  y.)>  on  a  stream 
flowing  into  Chesapeake  bay.  Spanish 
navigators,  in  company,  perhaps,  with 
some  Dominican  monks,  had  visited  the 
countrjr  in  1569-60  and  carried  the  bo^ 
to  Mexico,  where  the  viceroy,  Don  Luis 
de  Velasco,  caused  him  to  be  baptized  and 

Stve  him  his  name.  In  1566,  while  in 
avana,  Don  Luis  accompanied  a  party 
of  30  Spanish  soldiers  under  a  captain, 
and  two  Dominicans,  to  his  home  country, 
where  it  was  planned  to  establish  a  mis- 
sion; but  the  venture  proving  a  failure, 
the  monks  and  the  Indian  sail^  for  Spain. 
At  court  he  bo  ingratiated  himself  into  the 
good  will  of  King  Philip  II  that  he  lived 
at  the  royal  expense  during  all  his  stay; 
when  he  returned  to  Havana  with  some 
Dominican  missionaries  who  had  em- 
barked for  Florida.  The  Florida  mission 
having  been  abandoned,  Don  Luis,  in  his 
apparent  zeal  to  convert  his  countrymen, 
joined  the  Jesuits  under  Father  Segura  on 
their  departure  for  Florida  in  1570.  On 
August  5  Father  Segura  and  8  other 
Jesuits,  together  with  the  Indian,  sailed 
for  Chesapeake  bay,  reaching  on  Sept.  10 
the  province  of  Axacan,  where  they 
entered  a  river  and  landed.  So  impover- 
ished was  the  country  that  the  vessel  was 
sent  back  with  a  message  appealing  for 
the  relief  of  the  destitution  of  the  Indians 
in  the  following  spring.  On  the  depart- 
ure of  the  vessel  the  fathers  moved  to 
another  stream,  2  leagues  distant,  near  a 
settlement  governed  by  a  younger  brother 
of  Don  Luis,  where  a  hut  and  a  chapel 
were  erected  and  where  the  Indian 
served  as  interpreter  for  some  time,  when 
he  abandonea  the  missionaries  under 
pretense  of  preparing  for  their  reception 
at  another  village.  Early  in  Feb.  1571, 
a  messenger  was  sent  by  the  missionaries 
to  induce  Don  Luis  to  return.  He  re^ 
ceived  them  with  a  great  show  of  friend- 
ship and  promised  to  return  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  the  same  night  the  Indians, 
led  by  Luis,  overtook  the  little  party  ana 
murdered  them.  On  Feb*.  8,  the  remain- 
der of  the  missionary  band  at  their  settle- 
ment were  disarmea  of  their  hatchets  by 
a  ruse,  when  the  Indians  fell  upon  and 
killed  all  except  a  little  boy,  Alonso,  who 
was  rescued  by  Menendez  later  in  the  year 
when  he  visited  Axacan  to  wreak  ven- 
geance on  the  natives  for  the  murders  they 
had  committed.  Consult  Lowery,  Span- 
ish Settlements— Florida,  1562-1574, 1905, 
and  authorities  therein  cited;  Murray, 
Lives  Cath.  Heroes,  1896;  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  ii,  230,  1875;  Shea  (1) 
in  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.,  1877,  (2)  in  Cath. 
World,  Mar.  1875,  (3)  Oath.  Missions, 


1855,  (4)  Oath.  Church  in  Col.  Days,  1886; 
Brown,  (1)  First  Republic  in  Amer., 
1898;  (2)  Genesis  of  U.  8. ,  1890.    (  j.  m.  ) 

Yenaambakaia.  A  band  or  division  of 
the  Pomo,  formerly  living  near  the  Rus- 
sian settlement  of  Ross,  in  Sonoma  co., 
Oal.— Powell  in  Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL,  m, 
493, 1877. 

Yenadof  (Span.  pi. '  deer ' ) .  One  of  the 
tribes  mentioned  by  Fray  Bartolom^  Gar- 
cia as  speaking  the  language  of  his  Man- 
ual (1760).  This  tribe  was  either  quite 
widely  distributed  or  else  the  name  was 
applied  to  several  distinct  bands,  all  evi- 
dently Coahuiltecan.  In  1731  San  Juan 
Gapistrano  mission  was  founded  in  Texas 
for  the  "Benados"  andToloujad  (Tiloja), 
and  the  Benado  chief  was  made  firet '  'gov- 
ernor" of  the  mission  (Test,  de  Asientode 
Misiones,  MS.,  1731,  in  Gen.  Land  Off.. 
Austin,  Texas).  In  1737  they  deserted 
the  mission  (doc.  in  Lamar  Papers,  1737, 
MS.).  After  1757  large  numbers  of  them 
were  gathered  at  the  Camai^  mission, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  they  were  still 
living  there  as  late  as  1809  (^Baptismal 
records  in  the  parish  church  oi  Camargo, 
examined  in  1907).  Some  time  in  the 
18th  century  some  of  the  tribe  were  at 
the  Vizarron  mission  in  northern  Mexico 
(Portillo,Apuntes,  323, 1888).  (h.b.b.) 
B«aadM.— Test,  de  Asiento,  1731,  op.  cit. 

Yenango.  A  former  Seneca  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  French  cr.,  in  Venango  co., 
Pa.,  at  the  site  of  the  present  Franklin. 
According  to  the  deposition  of  Stephen 
Coffen  (1754)  it  was  '*  called  by  the  In- 
dians Ganagarah'hare,  on  the  Banks  of 
Belle  Riviere,  where  the  River  o  Boeff 
empties  into  it  "  (Arch.  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vi. 
184, 1877).  The  place  was  later  occupied 
by  a  mixed  population  of  Seneca,  Dela- 
wares,  Shawnee,  Wyandot,  Ottawa,  and 
other  tribes  allied  with  the  French.  The 
place  first  came  into  notice  when  the 
French  agent  Joncaire  visited  the  Indians 
in  1753,  in  advance  of  the  French  expedi- 
tion. He  distributed  presents  to  the  In- 
dians about  the  region,  and  expelled  the 
English  traders.  John  Fraser,  who  had 
been  at  the  place  for  several  years,  selling 
goods  and  acting  as  a  gunsmith,  wrote  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Council  explaining  that 
the  French  were  building  a  fort  **at  Cas- 
eoago  up  French  creek,^'  the  reference 
being  to  the  French  fort  at  I^  Boeuf ,  now 
Waterford,  Pa.  No  French  fort  was  built 
at  Cussewago.  Many  writers  are  in  error 
in  locating  the  Frencih  fort  at  this  place, 
and  in  callins  the  locality  where  the  French 
fort  was  built  Cussewago.  Shippen,  in  a 
letter  concerning  the  matter,  says:  "We- 
ningo  is  the  name  of  an  Indian  Town  on 
Ohio,  where  Mr.  Freser  has  had  a  Gun- 
smith Shop  for  many  years;  it  is  situate 
eighty  Miles  up  the  same  River  beyond 
the  Log's   Town  Casewago   is  Twenty 
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miles  above  Weningo"  (Col.  Rec.  Pa., 
y,  660,  1851).  The  entrance  of  the 
french  expedition  in  1753  caused  great 
excitement  amon^  the  Iroquois,  who  re- 
garded it  as  an  mvasion  of  their  lands; 
and  also  amon^  the  Delawares,  Shawnee, 
and  other  Indians  at  Logstown  for  the 
same  reason  (see  letter  of  Lieut.  Hol- 
land, Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v,  623;  Letter  of  Gov. 
Dinwiddle,  630;  Letter  from  Council  of 
Onondaga,  637;  Letter  of  Half  King,  635; 
Weiser's  Journal  of  his  mission  to  Onon- 
daga. 642-647).  This  expedition  followed 
a  different  course  from  that  of  C^loron 
de  Bienville  (1749),  which  reached  Al- 
legheny r.  by  way  «f  L.  Chautauqua 
and  Conewaneo  r.  It  made  the  portage 
from  Presou'  Isle  (Erie,  Pa.)  to  the  head- 
waters of  River  au  Bceuf  (French  cr.) 
and  then  down  this  stream  to  its  mouth 
( Venanco).  Forts  were  built  at  the  two 
former  locations  in  1753.  It  was  the 
intention  to  build  a  third  fort  at  Venango, 
but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Indians 
and  the  lateness  of  the  season,  this  project 
was  temporarily  abandoned  (Letter  of 
M.  Duquesne  to  M.  deRouille,  Aug.  1753, 
in  Arch.  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vi,  161,  1877).  Pos- 
session was  taken  of  the  place  bv  Capt 
Chalbert  de  Joncaire,  who  expelled  tne 
traders  from  John  Fraser's  house,  and 
erected  a  French  flag  on  the  building, 
which  he  made  his  headquarters.  He 
spent  his  time  trying  to  win  the  Indians 
on  the  Ohio  to  the  French  interest. 
The  presence  of  the  French  force  within 
the  r^on  claimed  by  the  Enfflish  led  to 
the  mission  of  Washington  and  Gist,  who 
were  sent  by  the  Governor  of  Viiginia  to 
warn  the  French  invaders  to  depart 
(Washington's  Jour.,  1753;  Gist's  Jour., 
1753;  Frontier  Forts,  ii,  1  et  seq., 
1895J .  The  French  fort  at  Venango  was 
finisned  in  the  spring  of  1754;  it  was  called 
Ft  Machault  by  the  French,  but  was 
always  called  "the  French  fort  at  Ve- 
nango" by  the  English.  Daring  the 
French  occupancy  of  the  Ohio  this  fort 
became  a  center  of  Indian  influence  on 
the  upper  Allegheny  (Frontier  Forts,  ii, 
585,  1896) .  After  the  fall  of  Ft  Duquesne 
in  1758,  the  fort  at  Venango  was  strength- 
ened and  a  larger  garrison  placed  at  it;  it 
then  became  a  rendezvous  for  all  the 
Indians  hostile  to  the  English.  In  the 
summer  of  1759  there  were  about  1,000 
Indians  of  various  tribes  gathered  in  the 
vicinity.  Col.  Hugh  Mercer,  the  com- 
mander of  Ft  Pitt,  wrote  to  Gov.  Denny, 
telling  him  of  the  gathering  of  the  French 
and  Indians  at  Venango  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  Ft  Pitt  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  viii,  292, 
1852).  In  the  summer  of  1759  the  French 
force  deserted  all  their  posts  in  n.  w. 
Pennsylvania,  leaving  the  entire  region  in 
pos8ef»ion  of  the  English  (Col.  Rec.  Pa., 
vm,  394-396, 1852).    After  the  abandon- 
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ment  of  Venango  by  the  French  a  new 
fort  was  built  b}^  the  English  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1760,  which  was  called  Ft  Venan- 
go, but  only  a  small  garrison,  under 
Lieut  Gordon,  was  stationed  at  the  place. 
During  the  Pontiac  war  the  little  garrison 
and  fort  at  Venango  was  blotted  out  by 
the  hostile  Seneca,  not  a  soul  escaping. 
Lieut  Grordon  was  slowly  burned  to  aeam 
(Bouquet's  letter.  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  ix,  35, 
1852).  All  the  frontier  forts  of  w.  Penn- 
svlvania  were  besieged  by  the  Indians  at 
the  same  time,  and  all  except  Ft  Ligonier 
and  Ft  Pitt  fell  under  the  fury  of  the  In- 
dians. After  the  destruction  of  Ft  Ve- 
nango the  entire  region  in  n.  w.  Pennsyl- 
vania was  in  full  possession  of  the  Indians 
iParkman,  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  ii, 
8-25,  1901;  Frontier  Forts,  ii,  592,  1896; 
Arch,  of  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vi,  579  et  seq.,  1877). 
At  the  treaty  of  Ft  Pitt  in  1765  many  In- 
dian denuties  were  present  from  the 
upper  Allegheny  region  (Col.  Rec.  Pa., 
IX,  250  et  seq.,  1852).  The  close  of  the 
Revolution  brought  fears  of  another  In- 
dian uprising  in  Pennsylvania.  Settle- 
ments nad  been  made  at  various  points 
on  the  AUegheny  n.  of  Kittanning,  to  pro- 
tect which  Ft  Franklin  was  built,  about 
half  a  mile  up  French  cr.  (Arch,  of  Pa., 
XI,  270, 1855).  During  the  Indian  troubles 
in  1794  this  fort  was  strengthened.  A 
garrison  was  kept  at  this  point  until  1796, 
when  a  new  location  was  selected  nearer 
the  mouth  of  French  cr.  This  building, 
called  the  **01d  Garrison,"  was  occupied 
until  1803,  when,  all  danger  of  Indian  in- 
vasion having  passed  away,  the  military 
post  was  abandoned.  (g.  p.  d.) 

Fort  Fnukkli]i.~HoweIl  map,  1792.  Fort  Haoh 
aalt.— Duquesne  (1756)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vi 
263,  1877.  Fort  Maokhaalt.~Vaadreuil  (1767), 
ibid.,  406.  Fort  of  Venanfo.—Pa.  Ck>uncil  (178d) 
in  Ool.  Rec.  Pa.,  xvi,  1858.  Oanafarahhare.— Got- 
fen  (1754),  ibid.,  vi,  9.  1851.  Oanafarah'hare.— 
Arch,  of  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vi,  184.  1877.  Maohaull.— 
Feyre (1758),  ibid.,  iii,  868, 1868.  Oninge.— Uomann 
Heirs  map,  1756.  Omnfo.— Esnauts  and  Rapillv 
map,  1777.  P.  Maohanlt.— Pouchot  map,  1758. 
Ctuuifo.— La  Tour  map,  1784  (misprint).  Venan- 
fa.— Lattre  map,  1784.  Yenaago.— Washington 
(1768)  In  Proud,  Penn.,  n,  app.,  48, 1798.  Venan- 
go Fort-^ull  map,  1770.  yenargo.— Morse,  Hist. 
Am.,  map,  1798  (misprint).  Yeneango.— Easton 
conf.  a757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  287, 1856. 
Yoainco.— Shirley  (1755),  ibid.,  Yl,  967, 1855.  VU- 
lagedu  Loups.— Bonnecamp  map,  1749.  Yinan- 
'go.—Homann  Heirs  map,  1756.  '^ningo.— Gist 
map,  1758.  Wenango.— Lewis  Evans  map,  1766. 
Woningo.—Shippen  (1768)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v,  660, 
1861.   Woningo  Town.— Peters  (1754),  ibid.,  759. 

Yende  Flechas  (Span. :  '  arrow  sellers'). 
A  band  represented  in  1794  by  six  mem- 
bers at  Espfritu  Santo  de  Ziifliga  mission, 
Texas.  Tney  were  called  by  the  mis- 
sionary there  a  branch  of  the  Xaraname 
(Aranama)  tribe  (Portillo,  Apuntes,  308, 
1888). 

Yer^hi  ('where  com  grows').  A 
small  rancheria  of  the  Tarahnmare  near 
Norogachic,  Chihnahna,  Mexico. — ^LfOm- 
holtz,  inf  n,  1894. 
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Yermilion.  A  division  of  the  Kicka- 
poo  that  formerly  lived  on  Wabash  r., 
Ind.,  about  the  mouth  of  Vermilion  r. 
Kiokapooi  of  th«  Yermilioii.— Treaty  of  1820  in  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat,  454.  1878.  VermiUoni.— Trader  (1778) 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft  Jnd.  Tribes,  iii.  661, 1868. 
YermilUon  Kiokapoot.— Harrison  (1811)  In  Am.  St. 
Papers,  Ind.  Aflf.,  i,  780, 1832.  YermiUiont.— Dodge 
(1779)  quoted  by  Jeflferson,  Notes,  145, 1825. 

Yeionachi.  A  pueblo  of  the  Opata  on 
Rio  Sonora,  Sonora,  Mexico,  in  1678-88 
(Zapata,  1678,  quoted  bv  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  246,  1884).    See  Chinapa. 

Yeielofiiki  (Russian:  'cheerful').  A 
former  Aleut  village  at  0.  Cheerful,  Una- 
laska,  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska;  pop.  16  in 
1831. 

yaysayloTikoi.— EllioU,  €k>nd.  Aff.  Alaska,  225, 
1875.  Y«wlofcki.^arlchef  (1792)  quoted  by 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  122,  1902.  Vesel^w- 
koe.— Veniamlnof.  Zapiski,  ii,  202,  1840.  Yea- 
Mlovsl^.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  84, 1884. 
WeMelowBkoi0.~Holmber8r,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map, 
1855. 

Yeinak.    A  former  Nishinam  division 
near  the  mouth  of  American  r.,  on  the 
s.  side,  in  Sacramento  co.,  Cal. 
Yeihanacks.—Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860. 
YeanaokB.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  460, 1874. 

Yetperio  Indians.  A  term  proposed  by 
Schoolcraft  (Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  28,  1852;  v, 
104,  1855;  vi,  35, 1857)  to  designate  the 
entire  group  of  tribes  geographically 
limited  to  the  exact  area  of  the  United 
States. 

YeiieU.    See  PoUery,  Receptadea, 

Yiayan.  A  Coahuiltecan  band  men- 
tioned in  1754,  with  the  Piguiques,  as 
a  subtribe  of  the  Pamaques,  q.  v.  (In- 
forme,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii, 
307,  MS. ).  They  are  listed  by  Morfi  as  a 
Texas  tribe  (Mem.  Hist  Tex.,  bk.  ii,  ca. 
1782). 

Yioh^braohi  ('where  there  are  needles,' 
referring  to  cactus  spines).  A  small 
ranchena  of  the  Tarahumare  near  Noro- 
gachic.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz, 
mf  n,  1894. 

Yiddaqnimsmar.  A  tribe  or  band,  per- 
haps Coahuiltecan,  which  lived  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  18th  century  at 
San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  s.  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  below  the  site  of  Eagle 
Pass,  Texas.  They  were  closely  associated 
with  the  Terocodame  and  Tunamar 
(Ticmamar)  bands  (Baptismal  records  of 
the  mission,  MS.). 
Biddaquimamar.— Baptismal  rec.,  1707,  op.  cit. 

Yiger.  A  Malecite  settlement  m  Viger 
township,  Temiscouata  co.,  Quebec,  con- 
taining 106  inhabitants  in  1910. 

Yihiyo  ( Vmtyo,  'chiefe,'  sing.  my*)» 
The  name  used  to  designate  the  tnbal 
council  of  44  chiefs  of  the  Cheyenne 
(q.  v.):  sometimes  r^arded,  but  im- 
{>roperly,  as  constituting  a  regular  war- 
rior societv  of  the  tribe.  (j.  m.  ) 

Yikhit  ( 'knowing  people':  Kaniaffmiut 
name).  An  Ahtena division  next  below 
the  Koltshan  on  Copper  r.,  Alaska. 

'^-qit— Hoffman,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 


Yillage,  YUlage  site.  See  Mounds, 
Pueblos,  SheU-heaps. 

Yillage  dn  Pnant  A  former  village, 
probably  of  the  Winnebago,  on  Wild  &t 
cr.,  about  a  mile  above  its  junction  with 
the  Wabash,  above  La&iyette,  in  Tippe- 
canoe CO.,  Ind.  It  was  abandoned  before 
1819.  The  site  was  included  in  the 
"Langlois  reserve."  See  St  Mary's 
Treaty  (1819)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat,  493, 
1873. 

Yinasale.    A  trading  post  on  Kusko- 
kwim  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  140  in  1890. 
Yeaisali—Hallock  In  Nat.  Oeog.  Mag.,  ix.  91, 
1898.    YiniMOila.— 11th  Census,  Ahiska,  164, 1898. 

Yinataoot  The  site  and  probably  the 
local  tribe  at  Santo  Rosario  mission,  lat 
30°  3^,  Lower  California. 
Yinataoot— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Jan.  24, 1862. 
Yiataoottas.— Taylor  in  Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope, 
app..  68.  54,  1869  (wrongly  identified  with  the 

Yint  Mentioned  as  a  New  Mexico 
mission  in  1742. — Mendoza  etal.  (1742-3) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
244,  1889. 

Yisioni.    See  Dreams,  Oyaron. 

YofmeisenskL  An  Aleut  village  and 
trading  post  on  the  island  of  that  name 
in  the  Shumagin  group,  Alaska.  Pop. 
22  in  1880;  43  in  IfiSo. 
YoraosMBsky.— Petrofl  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  23, 
1884.  YoraoMnaky.— nth  Census,  AlaskM6, 1893. 

Ynikhtnlik.    A  Nushagaemiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  n.  shore  of  L.  Alaknakik, 
Ala&i;  pop.  51  in  1880. 
Ynikhtaliginato.— Petrofl,  Bep.  on  Alaska,  60, 1880 
{miui^  'people'). 

Ynmahein.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atriquy  (q.  v.).  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rio  (jrande.  New 
Mexico,  in  1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc 
In6d.,  XVI,  115,  1871. 

Ynntakntehin  ( VurirUa-hwirchin,  'people 
of  Willow  creek,*  referring  to  Charlie's 
cr.,  where  willows  abound. — Schmitter). 
A  Kutchin  tribe,  now  greatly  modified 
by  contact  with  whites,  occupying  the 
country  n.  of  Porcupine  r.,  Alaska,  as  far 
as  the  Eskimo  territory  on  the  Arctic 
coast.  They  trade  at  Ft  Yukon  and  at 
Ft  Egbert  in  common  with  the  western 
Kutchin.  They  formerly  traded  at  Ft 
Selkirk,  Pelly  Banks,  and  Francis  lake, 
but  abandoned  their  trips  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  trading-posts  at  these  points. 

The  Vuntakutchin  subsist  entirely  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  agriculture  being 
unknown  to  them,  although  their  terri- 
tory is  fertile.  During  the  winter  they 
move  about  wherever  game  is  plentiful; 
in  the  spring  they  go  to  the  river,  where 
they  make  canoes  and  nets  in  prepara- 
tion for  salmon  fishing,  and  during  the 
summer  dry  and  cache  large  quantities 
of  fish;  in  the  fall  the  entire  family  goes 
hunting,  and  when  a  good  supply  of 
game  is  accumulated  it  is  cached  on  the 
spot;  later,  in  October,  they  return  to 
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the  river  for  about  two  months,  when 
they  make  snowshoes,  toboggans,  and 
other  articles  for  winter  use.  Wolfish 
dogs,  their  only^  domestic  animals,  are 
employed  in  wmter  for  drawine  tobog- 
gans and  sleds,  and  in  summer  for  haul- 
mg  boats  up  the  river  banks.  For  inland 
travel,  when  there  is  no  snow,  the  dogs 
are  used  as  pack-animals.  Each  man 
owns  a  team  of  about  five  dogs. 

The  habitations  formerly  consisted  of 
tents  of  caribou  skin,  supported  by  poles 
which  were  left  behind  when  the  occu- 
pants moved.  Most  of  the  people  now 
live  in  rude,  ill-ventilated  cabms  of  a 
single  room,  built  of  logs  .chinked  with 
moss,  and  with  roofs  of  saplings  covered 
with  turf. 

The  native  costume  consisted  of  a 
parka  of  caribou  skin— a  hooded  coat 
reaching  to  the  knees,  put  on  over  the 
head.  Bometimes  sealskin  parkas  were 
obtained  in  trade  from  the  natives  of  the 
lower  river.  Trousers,  or  a  combination 
of  trousers  and  stockings,  of  dressed  moose- 
skin  were  also  worn,  as  likewise  were 
mittens  and  moccasins  of  the  same 
material,  cut  in  generous  size  in  order 
that  they  could  be  lined  with  grass 
during  cold  weather.  The  coat  of  a 
chief  was  ornamented  with  quill  work, 
front  and  back,  and  had  a  special  collar 
of  moose-skin,  fringed  and  quilled,  which 
was  significant  of  his  ofiice.  A  special 
hunting  belt  of  caribou  skin,  quill- 
worked,  was  provided;  from  it  hung  an 
ornamented  moose-skin  knife-sheath. 
Most  of  the  native  clothing  has  been 
supplanted  by  the  cast-off  clothing  of 
the  whites,  or  by  cheap  fabrics  intro- 
duced by  traders.  Garments  were  deco- 
rated with  porcupine  quills  dyed  red  by 
boiling  in  cranberry  luice,  or  blue  by 
boiling  in  huckleberry  juice;  pure  white 
auills  were  not  dyed;  various  colored 
nowers  were  also  boiled  and  their  color- 
ing matter  used  for  dyeing  quills.  Small 
geometrical  figures  were  made  by  sewing 
the  fiattened-out  quills  to  a  backing  of 
skin,  and  long  stripes  were  made  by 
rolling  the  quills  into  narrow  spirals  and 
sewing  them  side  by  side.  The  hair  was 
formerly  allowed  to  grow  long,  tied  in  a 
bunch  behind,  with  a  small  knot  over 
each  temple.  Swan  feathers  were 
chopped  fine  and  applied  with  grease  to 
the  rear  bunch  daily  until  it  became  a 
large  mass.  Rings  of  small  bird  bones 
were  worn  in  the  nasal  septum,  especially 
on  gala  occasions.  The  older  people  still 
have  their  noses  pierced. 

Skin-dressing  is  the  work  of  women. 
The  hide  is  soaked  in  water  to  soften  it. 
and  the  hair  is  scraped  off  with  the  end 
of  a  sharp  bone  spatula.  All  sewing  is 
still  done  with  bone  awls.  The  women 
also  make  beadwork  for  sale  to  whites. 


Moose-skin  mittens  are  likewise  made  for 
the  white  trade. 

Formerly  a  healthy  people,  the  Vun- 
takutchin,  like  the  other  Kutchin  tribes, 
have  suffered  greatly  by  the  inroads  of 
disease  since  their  contact  with  whites 
and  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  habits 
and  devices  of  frontier  civilization,  and 
especially  the  change  in  their  dwellings. 
Tuberculosis  is  the  most  deadly  enemy 
with  which  they  have  to  cope,  very  few 
of  them  bein^  free  from  it  Tonsilitis, 
respiratory  diseases  and  digestive  dis- 
eases, and  myalgia  are  ever  present 
Diphtheria  carries  off  many  in  occasional 
epidemics. 

The  diet  of  the  Vuntakutchin  consists 
chiefly  of  firfi,  game,  and  berries.  Their 
prinapal  game  animals  are  caribou, 
moose,  bear,  and  mountain  sheep.  The 
fish  is  chiefly  salmon.  Various  berries 
and  a  large  tuber  form  their  chief  vegetal 
food.  Ravens,  hawks,  eagles,  dogs,  and 
wolves  are  not  eaten.  They  seldom  eat 
wolverene,  though  lynx  ana  one  kind  of 
owl  are  consumed.  Salmon  (they  pre- 
fer the  dog  salmon)  are  caught  in  hand- 
netSj  but  fish-wheels  are  gradually  re- 

glacmg  the  primitive  method.  White- 
sh  and  grayling  are  regarded  as  lux- 
uries. Fish  are  dressed  by  the  women, 
and  dried  on  racks  until  ready  for  cach- 
ing. Caribou  are  run  between  two  long 
ran  fences  converging  into  a  corral, 
snares  are  placed  at  intervals,  and  the 
caribou  that  try  to  escape  are  shot  with 
arrows.  Moose  are  stalked  and  shot  with 
arrows;  sometimes,  in  spring,  they  are 
snared  in  creeks^  into  which  they  are 
driven  with  the  aid  of  dogs  and  are  then 
dispatched  with  pikes.  Bears  are  de- 
ceived by  the  natives  who  imitate  the 
cry  of  a  raven  when  it  has  discovered  a 
dctful  moose;  the  Indian,  armed  with  a 
spear,  then  kills  the  bear  at  close  range. 
Birds  and  other  small  game  are  killed 
with  blunt-pointed  arrows. 

Baskets  for  cooking  are  made  of  spruce 
roots;  these  are  watertight  when  soaked, 
and  water  is  boiled  in  tnem  by  means  of 
hot  stones.  Birchbark  utensils  are  also 
made,  but  chiefiy  for  use  on  the  hunt. 
Fire  was  made  with  flint  and  iron  pyrites, 
a  fungus  furnishing  the  tinder;  the  fire- 
drill  was  also  used.  Stone  hammers 
fastened  to  wooden  handles  with  strips 
of  caribou  skin  are  still  employed  for 
breaking  bones.  Stone  hatchets  were  used 
until  recent  years.  Hunting  knives  are  of 
bone,  ground  flat  and  sharpened  on  both 
edges,  and  sometimes  copper  knives  are 
obtained  in  trade  from  White  r.  The 
spear  was  made  by  binding  a  hunting 
knife  of  caribou-horn  to  the  end  of  a  pole 
6  ft  long.  Bows  and  arrowshafts,  as  well 
as  fish-net,  snowshoe,  toboggan,  and  canoe 
frames,  are  made  of  birch;  their  wooden 
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obiects  are  nearly  always  painted  with 
red  ocher,  which  is  used  also  as  a  face 
paint.  Babiche  of  walrus-hide,  obtained 
in  trade  with  down-stream  natives,  is 
used  for  netting  snowshoes,  fish-nets,  and 
the  like. 

The  tribe  was  governed  by  a  chief 
whose  authority  is  said  to  have  been  des- 
potic; he  detailed  hunting  parties  and 
dictated  their  duties,  and  had  sole  power 
to  apportion  the  product  of  the  hunt. 
During  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  a 
chief,  a  patriarchal  form  of  government 
exists,  important  matters  bein^  decided 
by  the  elders  in  council.  Pubhc  opinion 
has  great  weight  in  controlling  the  chief's 
personal  actions.  Sometimes  the  Vunta- 
kutchin  intermarry  with  other  tribes,  and 
sometimes  outside  children  are  adopted 
into  a  family.  Couples  were  often  be- 
trothed in  marriage  while  children,  Uie 
arrangement  of  course  being  made  by  their 
parents,  although  the  engaged  couple  had 
a  voice  in  the  question  of  the  final  mar- 
riage. When  between  10  and  15  years  the 
boy  went  to  live  with  the  parents  of  the 

g'rl,  but  they  were  not  married  until  the 
)y  was  able  to  support  a  wife.  On  the 
death  of  a  wife  or  a  husband  it  was  not 
customary  for  the  survivor  to  remarry 
for  several  years. 

Ceremonial  tribal  feasts  are  given  on 
various  occasions,  such  as  at  the  birth  of 
JL  child,  when  the  eldest  son  kills  his  first 
game,  or  when  a  girl  reaches  puberty. 
In  the  lastinstance  the  girl,  after  the  feast, 
ffoes  about  a  mile  from  home,  where  she 
lives  in  isolation  for  a  year  under  the  care 
of  a  relative  of  her  betrothed.  During 
this  period  fresh  meat  is  tabooed,  other- 
wise game  would  become  scarce  during 
the  ensuing  year.  The  body  of  a  de- 
ceased chief  was  burned  by  men  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose;  the  burned  bones 
and  ashes  were  then  placed  in  a  wooden 
receptacle  and  hung  in  a  tree.  The  men 
who  burned  the  body  ate  no  fresh  meat 
for  a  year,  else,  it  was  believed,  they  too 
would  die.  It  is  said  that  a  belief  is  cur- 
rent among  them  to  the  effect  that  when 
a  person  dies  his  spirit  returns  to  a  wo- 
man and  is  reborn.  Property  is  not  in- 
herited by  relatives  on  the  death  of  a 
chief,  but  is  distributed  to  visitors  at  a 
potlatch  which  lasts  several  days,  or  un- 
til the  supplies  are  exhausted,  and  to 
which  memoers  of  related  tribes  are  in- 
vited. 

As  among  many  tribes  the  medicine- 
men perform  their  functions  by  dreams, 
incantation,  and  magic,  whether  it  is  de- 
sired to  heal  the  sick,  to  overcome  the 
enemy,  or  to  make  a  hunt  successful. 
The  power  supposed  to  be  possessed  by 
a  medicine-man  to  promote  the  tribal 
welfare  is  believed  also  to  be  employed 
sometimes  in  the  malevolent  practice  of 
sorcery. 


Richardson  (Arct  Exped.,  397,  1851) 
gave  their  population  in  1817  as  80  men; 
m  1866  they  numbered  60  men,  of  whom 
about  25  were  hunters.  Their  present 
population  is  not  known. 

Consult  Schmitter  in  Smithson.  Misc. 
Coll.,  Lvi,  no.  4,  1910. 
Oeiu  des  Kate.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A  Ethnol.,  i,  81, 
1876  (so  called  by  yoj&gean).  Qtnt  du  Bat.— 
Ross,  MS.  Notes  od  Tinne,  B.  A.  £.  Bat  ladiaaa.— 
Ibid.  Bat  People.— Dm II  in  Proc.  Am. A.  A.  S.  1S69, 
271, 1870.  Vbue-U-Konttohin.— Petitot,  Autoar  du 
lac  des  Esclaves,  361, 1891  ( '  people  of  the  lakes ' ). 
Van-tah-koo-ohiD.— Hardjsty  In  Smithson.  Rep. 
1866,311,1872.  YaBta-Katohi.— Richardson.  Arct. 
Exped.,  I,  399,  1851.  yanta-Kutohia.— Bancroft, 
Nat  Races,  i,  115, 1882.  YanU  kntahi.— Latham, 
Nat.  Races  Russ.  Emp.,  294,  1854.  YeB^-ta-Knt- 
tohin'.— Petitot,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865.  Ytmrn 
Kuttohin.— Petltot,  Diet.  D^n^Dlndji^,  xx,  1876. 
Vondt-way-Katohin.— Jones  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866. 
820, 1872.  Vtin'-tih  kii'toh'-in.~Rofls,  MS.  notes  on 
Tinne,  B.  A.  £.  Yaata-Kutohiii.— Dall  in  Proc.  Am. 
A.  A.  S.  1869.  271,  1870.  Zjea  Kuttohiii.— PeUtot, 
Diet  mn^DindJi^,  xx,  1876  ('rat  people'). 
Zi6i-ta-Koattohin.— Petitot,  Autour  da  lac  des 
Esclaves,  861, 1891  ('muskrat  people'). 

Waahoo.    See  Wahoo, 

Waaili  (Wa-aVhf  'maggot').  An  ex- 
tinct division  of  the  Comanche. — Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1046, 1896. 

Waatoh.    A  Makah  villageatthe  mouth 
of  a  creek  of  the  same  name,  4  m.  from 
Neeah,  Wash. ;  pop.  126  in  1863. 
Wlatch.— Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont,  xvi,  6, 1870. 

Wabakwa  (Wd-ba-kwO').  A  former 
puehlo  of  the  Jemez  tribe,  situated  on  a 
mesa  n.  of  their  present  vills^  in  New 
Mexico.  (p.  w.  H.) 

Waban  ('east').  A  "Praying  Indian" 
of  the  Nipmuc  tnbe,  bom  at  Musketaquid, 
the  site  of  Concord,  Mass.,  about  1604; 
died  late  in  1676  or  early  in  1677.  His 
later  home  was  4  or  5  m.  from  Roxbury, 
on  the  s.  side  of  Charles  r.,  near  Water- 
town  mill,  now  in  Newton  township,  at 
a  place  where  John  Eliot  in  1646  estab- 
lisned  his  first  mission  and  which  he 
named  Nonantum,  signifying  'I  rejoice.' 
When  John  Eliot  first  visited  the  place 
in  1646  he  was  welcomed  by  Waban,  who 
ever  after  encouraged  the  missionary  in  his 
labors  and  manifested  sincere  friendship 
toward  the  whites.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Massachusetts  chief  to  pro- 
ft  ss  Cliristianity.  In  1661  the  mission  of 
Natick  was  established,  and  Waban  and 
his  people  removed  thereto.  In  1674  he 
was  the  chief  man  of  the  latter  place, 
which  then  contained  29  fomilies,  and  is 
described  by  Gookin  as  "a  person  of  ^eat 
prudence  and  piety:  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Indian  that  excels  him.**  When  in  1676 
a  civil  community  was  established  there 
Waban  was  made  a  "ruler  of  fifty,*' 
and  subsequently  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
While  serving  in  this  capacity,  it  is  said 
that  he  was  asked  by  a  youn^  justice 
what  he  would  do  when  Indians  got 
drunk  and  quarreled.  Waban  replied, 
"Tie  um  all  up,  and  whip  um  plamtiff, 
and  whip  um  *fendent,  and  whipum  wit- 
ness."   He  married  the  eldest  daughter 
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of  Tahattawan,  or  Attawan,  sachem  of 
Mnsketaquid.  In  Apr.  1675,  about  two 
months  before  King  rhilip's  war,  Waban 
visited  one  of  the  magistrates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  him  of  the  impenaing 
outbreak  ot  the  Indians,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  he  repeated  the  warning, 
stating  that  Philip's  men  "  wereonly  wait- 
ing for  the  trees  to  get  leaved  out  that 
they  might  prosecute  their  designs  with 
more  effect."  He  appears  to  have  been 
sent  to  Deer  island  with  other  prisoners 
in  Oct  1675,  many  of  whom  had  been 
falsely  accused,  and  was  one  of  the  ill 
who  were  returned  in  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Waban's  name  is  conspicuous 
on  the  Eliot  memorial,  erected  about 
1879  at  the  head  of  the  valley  between 
the  hills  Nonantum  and  Waban,  at 
Newton. 

Wabaii»qaot( 'White Cloud*).  AChip- 
pewa  chief,  son  of  Wabojeeg,  bom  at  Gull 
Lake,  Minn.,  11  m.  from  the  present 
Brainerd,  about  1830.  He  was  not  of  an 
old  hereditary  line,  his  father  having 
been  appointed  chief  by  the  United  States 
agent  solely  on  account  of  his  amiability. 
On  his  father's  death  he  succeeded  to  the 
office,  and  was  generally  considered  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Mississippi  bands  of 
Chippewa.  In  1868  he  removed  with  his 
band  and  many  others  to  White  Earth 
res.,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in 
1898.  He  was  considered  a  fine  speaker 
by  his  tribesmen,  but  was  not  a  man  of 
sterling  principle,  bavins  come  under  the 
influence  of  a  malicious  half-breed  trader 
who  kept  him  supplied  with  whisky, 
and  in  return  induced  Wabanaouot  to 
further  his  nefarious  designs,  to  tne  det- 
riment of  his  people  (see  Wendjijiiadub). 
In  particular  the  trader  led  Wabanaquot 
to  bitterly  fi^ht  three  excellent  agenta 
who  were  doing  much  good  for  the  In- 
dians. This  hostility  covered  about  10 
years.  White  Cloud  became  a  Christian 
about  1871;  but  his  drinking  and  other 
vices  prevented  him  from  doing  honor  to 
his  professed  belief.  A  monument  was 
erected  over  his  ^ve  by  the  state,  the 
only  Indian  in  Minnesota  thus  honored, 
but  this  is  regarded  as  having  been  due  to 
political  machinations  rather  than  to 
Wabanaquot's  worth.  (j.  a.  o.  ) 

Wabaqnasset.  A  tribe  or  band,  subject 
to  the  Mohegan,  formerly  living  w.  of 
Quinebaug  r.,  in  Windham  co.,  Conn. 
Kan-hnm-iqueef.— Trumbull  (1818)  in  MaMs.  Hist. 
Soc.  CJoll.,  l8t  8..  IX,  80. 1804  ('WJietstone  country,' 
the  territory  of  the  Wabaquflsset).  Wabaqouset.— 
Doc.  of  1700  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hiat.,  iv,  616.  1854. 
WabaquaMuok.— Caul  kins,  Norwich,  137,  1866. 
Wabaquiait.— Gookin  (1677)  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  n,  465,  1836.  WabbequaMet.— Trumbull  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  lat  s..  ix.  80,  1804.  Wabe- 
quaM«t».— Doc.  of  1700  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv, 
615,  laM.  Wabequiaset.— Caulkin«.  Norwich.  117, 
1866.  WabquiMit.— Gookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  C^ll.,  1st  8..  I,  190.  1806.  Wapaquawett.— 
Owaneco'srep.  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv, 
614, 1H54.  whetstone  country.— Trumbull  in  Mas8. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  IX,  80-81, 18(M  (the  territory). 


Wabaqnasiet  The  village  of  the 
Wabaquasset,  situated  about  6  m.  from 
Quinebaug  r.,  a  short  distance  s.  of  the 
present  VVoodstock,  Conn. 

Wabaiemowenenewak  ('white  dog 
tribe ' ) .  An  unidentified  Chippewa  band 
living  near  a  white  rock,  perhaps  in 
Minnesota. 

Wib2aim&  Waaenewak.— Ix>ne.  Exped.  St  Peter's 
R.,  11,153, 1824.  Wibaaimdwin&iwag.—Wm.  Jones, 
infn,  1906. 

Wabaih.  In  1682  La  Salle  mentioned 
the  Ouabachi  as  one  of  the  tribes  defeated 
by  the  Iroc^uois  a  few  years  previously. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  it 
was  really  the  name  of  a  tribe  or  only  a 
collective  term  for  the  Indians  living  on 
Wabash  r.  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  In 
the  18th  century  the  Wea,  Piankashaw, 
Eel  River  Miami,  and  perhaps  also  the 
Kickapoo,  were  commonly  known  as  the 
Wabash  confederates.  The  name,  accord- 
ing to  J.  P.  Dunn,  is  an  abbreviation  of 
the  Miami  name  for  the  stream,  Wa-ba- 
shV'ht,  or  Wa-pa-shV'ktf  meaning  *  bright 
white,*  or  'gleaming  white,'  and  referring 
to  the  limestone  l)ed  of  the  stream  in  ito 
upper  course. 

Ouabachi.— La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margry,  D<^.,  ii,  237, 
1877.  Ouabaah  Kationi.— Doc.  of  1748  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  X,  156,  1858.  Wabash  Indians  —Knox 
(1789)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  13,  1832. 
Wabash  oonfederacy.- McKee  (1774)  in  Rujpp,  W. 
Pa. ,  app. ,  203. 1846.  Wabash  oonfederates.— Detroit 
council  (1786)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff..  1,8, 
1832.  Waubash  Indians.— Johnson  (1772)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VIII,  814, 1857. 

Wabaih.  To  cheat.  Scheie  de  Vere 
(Americanisms,  18,  1872)  says  that  l^e 
phrase  "he  has  been  ivahashed,'^  was 
known  to  the  people  of  Indiana  and  the 
W.  generally.  Derived  from  the  name  of 
the  Wabash  r.  in  Indiana. 

Wabasha.    See  Wapasha, 

Wabathin  {WaWshiu,  'marten').  A 
subphratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee 
(Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1, 
42,  1896).     Qi.Wabezhaze, 

Wabey.  A  band  of  Sisseton  and  Wah- 
peton  Sioux  at  Sisseton  agency,  S.  Dak. — 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  226,  1874. 

Wabeihaie  ( *  marten ' ) .  A  gens  of  the 
Chippewa.  Cf.  Wahathiu, 
Wa-be-shaxe'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166,  1877. 
Wibishesh.— Gatschet,  Ojibwa  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
Waub-ish-ash-e.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
v,  44, 1886. 

Wabigganus.  A  village  connected  in 
1614  with  the  Abnaki,  probably  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  r.,  Me. 

Wabigganus.— Smith  (1631)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  8d  s..  Ill,  22,  1833.  Warbigranos.— Smith 
(1616),ibid.,  VI,  ^,  1837. 

Wablenioha  ('orphans').  A  modem 
Oglala  Sioux  bancl,  or  a  society  of  de- 
scendants of  chiefs  who  had  visited  Wash- 
ington. 

Wai>lenite.~Dorsey  (after Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  220, 1897.  Wablenitca.— Ibid.  Wam-bi- 
li'-ne-^.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
376, 1862. 

Wabokieshiek  (*The  Light,'  or  *  White 
Cloud ').    A  medidnevman,  also  known 
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as  The  Prophet,  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  Black  Hawk.  He  was  bom  about  1794, 
and  presided  over  a  village  known  as 
"Prophet's  Village,"  on  Rock  r.,  about 
35  m.  above  its  mouth,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Prophetstown,  111.  Half  Winne- 
bago and  half  Sauk,  he  had  g^reat  influence 
with  both  tribes,  and  was  noted  for  era- 
eltv  and  his  hostility  toward  Americans. 
When  Black  Hawk's  lieutenant,  Nea- 
pope,  went  to  Maiden,  Canada,  to  consult 
with  the  British  authorities  in  regard  to 
the  right  of  the  Indians  to  retain  their 
lands  on  Rock  r.,  he  stopped  on  his  re- 
turn at  the  Prophet's  vulage,  where  he 
remained  during  the  winter,  and  told 
Wabokieshiek  of  his  mission.  The 
Prophet,  always  ready  for  mischief  and 
delighted  at  this  opportunity  to  make 
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trouble  for  the  whites,  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed some  incantations,  had  several 
visions,  and  prophesied  that  if  Black 
Hawk  would  move  against  the  whites  he 
would  be  joined  by  the  "Groat  Spirit" 
and  a  large  army  which  would  enable 
him  to  overcome  the  whites  and  regain 
possession  of  his  old  village.  These  pre- 
dictions, added  to  Neapope's  false  reports 
from  the  British,  induced  Blacic  Hawk 
to  continue  the  war  which  bears  his 
name.  Keokuk  is  said  to  have  blamed 
the  Prophet  for  all  the  trouble.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Indians  at  Bad  Axe  in 
1832,  Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet  made 
their  escape,  but  were  captured  by  Chae- 
tar  and  One- Eyed  Dekaury,  two  Winne- 
bago Indians,  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
Prairie  La  Crosse,  where  they  expected 


to  cross  the  MisBiSBippi  and  be  safe. 
They  were  delivered  to  Gen.  Street  on 
Auff.  27, 1832.  Arri  vin^  at  Jefferson  Bar- 
racKs,  10  m.  below  St  Louis,  they  were 
I>ut  in  irons,  to  their  extreme  mortifica- 
tion and  of  which  they  complained  bit- 
terly. In  April  of  the  following  vear 
they  were  taken  to  Washington,  where 
thev  were  permitted  to  see  President 
Jackson,  to  whom  Wabokieshiek  ap- 
pealed for  their  freedom;  instead,  they 
were  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  where 
they  remained  until  June  4,  when  they 
were  released.  Having  lost  his  prestige 
as  a  prophet,  Wabokieshiek  Uvea  in  ob- 
scurity among  the  Sauk  in  Iowa  until 
their  removal  to  Kansas,  and  died  among 
the  Winneba^  about  1841.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  bemg  six  ft  tall,  stout  and 
athletic  of  figure,  with  a  countenance  in 
keeping  with  his  militant  disposition. 
At  variance  with  accounts  of  his  de- 
pravity is  a  statement  by  Maj.  Thomas 
Foreythe,  for  years  the  agent  of  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes,  in  which  he  says  of  Wabokie- 
shiek: ''Many  a  good  meal  has  the 
Prophet  given  to  the  people  traveling 
past  his  village,  and  very  manv  stray 
norses  has  he  recovered  from  the  Indians 
and  restored  them  to  their  rightful 
owners,  without  asking  any  recompense 
whatever."  It  is  also  said  that  during 
the  progress  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  Col. 
Gratiot,  agent  for  the  Winnebago,  who 
on  account  of  his  humane  and  honorable 
treatment  of  the  Indians  was  considered 
most  likely  to  influence  them,  was  se- 
lected to  visit  the  hostile  camp  and  in- 
duce the  Prophet  to  turn  the  British 
band  back  to  its  Iowa  reservation.  On 
reaching  the  Prophet's  villas,  Gratiot 
and  hia  party  were  surrounded  by  the 
hostiles  and  made  prisoners,  despite  their 
flag  of  truce,  and  he  would  have  lost  his 
life  had  not  the  Prophet  come  to  his 
rescue.  He  was  taken  to  Wabokieshiek's 
house  and  allowed  to  explain  the  object 
of  his  mission,  but  could  not  dissuade  the 
Indians  from  their  purpose.  Although 
the  warriors  clamored  for  Gratiot's  life, 
Wabokieshiek  was  determined  to  save 
him,  and  after  keeping  him  for  several 
days  found  an  opportunity  to  allow  him 
to  escape. 

While  in  Jefferson  Barracks  Wabokie- 
shiek's  portrait  was  painted  by  Catlin, 
and  is  now  in  the  National  Museum; 
another  portrait,  by  R.  M.  Sully,  made 
while  the  Prophet  was  a  prisoner  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  is  here  reproduced. 

Consult  Fulton,  Red  Men  of  Iowa,  1882; 
Stevens,  Black  Hawk  War,  1903;  Wis. 
Hist  Soc.  ColL,  X,  1888.  (p.  s.  n.) 

Wabozo  (  Wa-bo^'zo,  'rabbit').  A  gens 
of  the  Potawatomi. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc, 
167,  1877. 

Waoahoota.     A  former  Seminole  settle- 
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ment  in  Florida. — Worth  in  H.  R.  Doc. 
262,  27th  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  30,  1842. 

Waoamao.  The  chief  villas  of  the 
Cathlacumup  of  the  Chinookan  family  in 
Oregon  in  1836. — Framboise  quoted  by 
Gairdner  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi, 
255,  1841. 

Wacoamaw.  One  of  the  small  tribes 
formerly  dwelling  on  the  Lower  Pedee 
and  its  branches  in  South  Carohna  and 
the  adjacent  border  of  North  Carolina. 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  language,  and 
very  little  else  concerning  them,  as  they 
were  never  prominent  in  history.  Their 
associations  indicate  that  they  were 
Siouan.  Their  habitat  was  along  Wacca- 
maw  r.,  which  enters  the  Pedee  from  the 
N.  almost  at  its  mouth.  They  were  men- 
tioned first  in  1715  as  living  near  the 
Winyaw,  both  tribes  receiving  ammuni- 
tion from  the  Cheraw,  who  attempted  to 
gain  them  as  allies  of  the  Yamasee  and 
other  tribes  against  the  English.  At  this 
time  they  were  living  in  6  villages  with 
a  population  of  610  (jfivers,  Hist.  S.  Car., 
94,  1874).  In  1755  the  Cherokee  and 
Notchee  were  reported  to  have  killed 
some  Pedee  and  Waccamaw  in  the  white 
settlements  (Gregg,  Hist,  of  Old  Cheraws. 
15,  1867).  Like  Uie  Pedee,  Cheraw,  and 
other  trilDes  of  that  region  (Mooney,  Siouan 
Tribes  of  the  East,  76,  1894),  the  rem- 
nant was  probably  finally  incorporated 
with  the  Catawba. 

Wacoamaus.— Letter  of  1715  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec,  ii, 
252,  1886.  Waooanuiw.-^hristian  (ca.  1771)  in 
Hawkins,  Miss.,  88, 1845.  Waooamawe.— Letter  of 
1715  in  N.  C.  CoL  Rec,  n,  252. 1886.  Waocomaa- 
•eea.— Rivers,  Hist  S.  Car.,  94, 1874.  Waoemaus.— 
Letter  of  1715  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec.,  n,  251,  1886. 
Wagramaw.— Map  of  S.  C,  1760.  waggoman.— 
War  map  of  1715  in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  v,  346, 1887 
(misprint).  Wioomaw.— Bowen  map,  1760.  Wig- 
omaw.— Moll,  map  Car.,  1720. 

Waocogo.  A  village  connected  in  1614 
with  the  Abnaki,  probably  situated  on  or 
near  the  s.  coast  ot  Maine;  possibly  iden- 
tical with  Wachuset. 

Waooogo.— Smith  (1631)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
8d  8.,  Ill,  22, 1833.  Wakoogo.— Smith  (1616) ,  ibid., 
VI,  94, 1837. 

Wachamshwasli.    A  former  Modoc  vil- 
lage on  Lost  r.,  near  Tule  or  Rhett  lake, 
in~ Klamath  co.,  s.  w.  Oreg. 
Watohamshwaah.— Gat8chetinCont.N.  A.  Ethnol., 
u,  pt.  I,  xxxii,  1890. 

Waohanamka.  A  former  Costanoan  vil- 
lage of  the  Rumsen  division,  on  the  site 
of  the  Salinas  rancho  of  Cooper,  Monterey 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

Wachapalaschnk  (  Wachap^dlaschuk), 
The  name  of  an  ancestor  of  a  gens  of  the 
Kwakiutl  proper;  also  applied  to  the  gens 
itself  (Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt. 
6,  131,  1887). 

Waokape  ( *  stabber ' ) .  A  modem  band 
of  the  Oglala  Sioux. 

Wa6ape.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  fi.,  221, 1897.    Watcape.— Ibid. 

Waoharones.    A  Costanoan  group  for- 


merly connected  with  Soledad  and  San 
Juan  Bautista  missions,  Cal. 
Ooatoharoaaa.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  20, 
1860  (at  Soledad).  Ouaohurronaa.— Engemardt, 
Franciflcans  in  Cal.,  898, 1897  (at  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista). Huaehirronaa.— Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta,  Idio- 
mas  Califomias,  1821,  MS.  trans.,  B.  A.  £.(at  San 
Juan  Bautista). 

Waohaskesonek.  A  tribe  mentioned  in 
1648,  in  connection  with  bands  of  the 
Ottawa,  as  allies  of  the  Hurons,  living  s. 
of  L.  Huron. 

Ooaohaakeaonek.— Jes.  Rel.  1648,  62,  1858.  Waoh- 
aakeMuek.— Jes.  Rel..  iii,  index,  18&8. 

Waokbit.  A  former  Shoshonean  settle- 
ment on  the  site  of  San  Bernardino,  Cal., 
or  perhaps  only  the  native  name  of  that 
lo<»lity. 

Waoh-Ut.— Kroeberin  Univ.  CJal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth.,  vili,  89. 1908. 

Wachegami  (prob.  *  beaver-dam  lake,* 
or  possibly  'shining  lake.* — Hewitt). 
An  unidentified  tribe  or  band  living  m 
Canada  n.  of  L.  Nipissing;  probably 
named  from  a  lake  on  which  they  re- 

Ooachegami.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  84,  1858.  Waohe- 
gami.— Jes.  Rel.,  in,  index. 

Wacheonpa    f* roasters').     A    modem 
band  of  the  Oglala  Sioux. 
Wa6eonpa.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  220, 1897.    Watoeo-pa.— Ibid. 

Waoheunpa  ( *  roasters  * ) .  A  band  of  the 
Brul6  Teton  Sioux. 

Broiled  meat  paople.— Culbertson  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1850,  141,  1851.  WaAeogpa.— Cleveland,  let- 
ter to  Dorsey,  1884.  Wa6e-tti)pa.— Dorsey  In  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 1897.  Wa-ll'-om-pa.— Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  376,  1862.  Wa- 
toen>pa.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218,  1897. 

Wacheonpa  ('roasters*).  A  band  of 
the  Yankton  Sioux. 

Waoeuijpa,— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217, 1897. 
Watoeu^pa.— Ibid. 

Wachaset  (*at  the  small  mountain.' — 
Gerard).  A  tribe  formerly  living  on 
upper  Nashua  r.  in  Worcester  co.,  Mass. 
They  are  commonly  classed  as  Nipmuc, 
but  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
Pennacook  confederacy. 
Watohnseta.— Hubbard  (16»})  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  8.,  V,  408,1816. 

Wachuf  et.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Wachuset,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt 
Wachusett,  about  where  Princeton,  Mass., 
now  stands. 

Waohnaatt.— Winthrop  (ca.  1644)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  n,  46, 1848.  WadohuMt.— Eliot  ( 1648) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  8d  s.,  iv,  82, 1834.  Wa^jua- 
■et.— Writer  of  1676  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Chron., 
135, 1836. 

Waeo.  One  of  the  diviisions  of  the 
Tawakoni,  whose  village  stood  until  after 
1830  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Waco,  Texas.  The  name  does  not  seem 
unmistakably  to  appear  until  after  1820, 
occurring  first  in  Anglo-American  ac- 
counts. As  the  Tawakoni  evidently  are 
the  Touacara,  whom  La  Harpe  visited  in 
1719  on  Canadian  r.,  it  is  not  impossible 
(and  it  has  been  assumed)  that  the  Hone- 
cha,  or  Houecha,  given  by  La  Harpe 
and  Beaurain  as  one  of  the  Touacara 
group,  are   identical    with   the   Waco. 
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Yet,  if  the  later  Waco  had  kept  this 
name  throughout  the  18th  century,  it  is 
strange  that  it  should  not  appear  in  some 
of  the  many  Spanish  reports  and  descnp- 
tions  of  them  under  the  name  Tawakoni, 
after  1770.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
Quainco  of  De  I'Isle's  map  are  the  same 
as  the  Waco. 

That  the  Waco  village  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury was  identical  with  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  neighboring  Tawakoni  vil- 
lages on  the  Brazos,  known  in  the  later 
18th  century  respectively  as  the  village 
of  El  Quiscat  and  that  of  the  Flechazos, 
is  clear,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
which  one,  since  both  were  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Waco.  As  the 
ethnology,  customs,  and  early  history  of 
these  two  villages  are  quite  fully  given 
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under  Taivakoni,  they  need  not  be  de- 
scribed here. 

About  1824,  according  to  Stephen  F. 
Austin,  the  main  Waco  village  consisted 
of  33  grass  houses,  occupying  about  40 
acres,  and  inhabited  by  about  100  men. 
Half  a  mile  below  was  another  village  of 
15  houses,  built  close  together.  The 
Waco  were  then  cultivating  about  200 
acres  of  com,  enclosed  with  brush  fences 
(** Description  of  Waco  Vil^ges,*'  n.  d., 
in  Austin  Papers,  Class  D).  At  the  site 
of  the  Waco  village  a  native  earthwork, 
like  that  of  their  Kindred,  the  Taovayas 
(Tawehash),  and  known  to  have  been 
used  for  militarv  purposes  as  late  as  1829, 
is  said  to  have  been  until  very  recently 
still  visible  at  the  city  of  Waco  (Kenney 
in   Wooten,   Comp.   His.   Tex.,   i,   745, 


1898).  For  the  relations  of  the  tribe 
with  the  An^lo-American  Texans,  see 
Kenney,  op.  cit. 

The  w  aco  were  included  in  the  treaties 
made  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Wichita  in  1835  and  1846,  and  also  in 
1872,  when  their  reservation  in  the 
present  Oklahoma  was  established.  In 
1902  they  received  allotments  of  land 
3nd  became  citizens.  (h.  b.  b.) 

Ctontlemen  Indians.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  II,  275, 1850  (sometimes  so  called).  Hone- 
ohM.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  Margxy,  D6c.,  vi,  289. 
1886.  Honeohas.— Beaurain  (1719).  ibid.  Huaa- 
ohanj.— La  Harpe,  ibid., 277.  Haanohaa.— La  Harpe 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in,  72, 1851.  Huana.— 
La  Harpe  in  Margry,  D6c.,  vi,  277, 1886.  Hueoo. — 
Tex.  State  Arch.,  Sept.  20,  1826.  Ooainoo.— La 
Tour,  map  of  N.  Am.,  1782.  duaineo.— De  1'  Isle,  map 
(CO.  1700),  in  Winsor,  Hist  Am^  ii,  294, 1884-  Tal*- 
le-wit-aua.— Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  lii,  68, 1856 
(eiven  as  their  own  name).  Waceo.— Maillard, 
Hist. Texas2232, 1842.  Waoha.— Brown, West. Gaz. , 
152, 1817.  Waohoi.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  U^17, 1886.  Waco.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  xii, 
1848.  Wacoah.— Hildreth,  Dragoon  Campaigns, 
166,  1886.  Waooea.— Bonnell,  Texas,  140.  1840. 
Waeooe.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  518.  1851. 
Waeko.— M611hausen,Tagebuch,73, 1858.  Wikb.— 
M'Coy,  Ann.  Reg.,  no.  4, 27,  1838.  Wakoe.— Fal- 
coner in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  xiri,  209,  1843. 
Wakoa.— Hazen  (1868)  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  18,  40th 
Cong., 3d  sess.,  13, 1869.  Weooo's.— Bollaertin Jour. 
Elhnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii,  265, 1850.  Weooa.— Dom- 
enech.  Deserts  N.  A.jli.  25,  1860.  Weeoo.— Bol- 
laert,  op.  cit.,  275.  wtto.— Gatschet,  Tonka  we 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Tonkawa  name).  WeTku.— 
Gatschct.  Caddo  and  Yatassi  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  W<- 
kusk.— Gatschet,  Wichita  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884 
(Wichita  name).  Whaoo«.— Burnet  (1847)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  239,  1851.  Wioo.— Hil- 
dreth. Dragoon  Campaigns.  177, 1836.  Wi'ko. — 
Gatschet.  Caddo  and  Yatassi  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
Wi'-ku.— Dorsey.  Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1891  (Quapaw  name). 

Waconiask.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of  Rap- 
pahannock r.  in  King  George  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Waeimtug.  A  village  of  Praying  Indians 
in  the  Nipmuc  country  in  1674,  situated 
on  the  w.  side  of  Blackstone  r.,  near  the 
present  Uxbridge,  Worcester  co.,  Mass. 
It  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  subject 
to  the  Narraganset. 

Waoantuok.— Barber,  Hist.  Coll.,  612,  1889.  Wa- 
oumtong.— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res^  95,  1824.  Waeua- 
tu».— Gookin  0674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.. 
I,  194,  1806.  Wayunokeke.— Williams  (1660)  in  R. 
I.  Col.  Rec,  I,  89, 1856. 

Waddapawjestin  (probably  from  tvcUpa 
chistina,  'small  stream ' ) .    A  Dakota  band, 
probably  a  part  of  the  Wahpeton. 
WaddapacfMhestixier.— Balbi,    Atlas  Ethnog.,   56, 
1826.    Waddapaw-JMtin.— Carver,  Trav.,  80,  1778. 

Wadington  Harbor  Indians.  A  body  of 
Salish  of  Fraser  River  agency,  Brit  Col., 
numbering  37  in  1895,  the  last  time  the 
name  appears. 

Waddinfton  Harbour.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  277,  1894. 
Wadington  Harbor.— Ibid.,  189, 1883. 

Wadjahonak  ( *  those  who  seek  a  living  * ) . 
The  name  given  by  the  Algonkin  of  Oka 
(q.  V.)  to  the  Iroquois  women  of  the 
same  settlement  on  account  of  their  cus- 
tom of  peddling  their  manufactures  to  the 
neighboring  whites,  a  thing  which  the 
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Algonkin  women  of  Oka  never  do. — Oaoq, 
Lexique  Algonqnine,  416,  1886. 

Wafford,  James  D.  (TsuskwdnCtnfnd^ 
wa'ta,  *  Worn-out  blanket') .  A  Western 
Cherokee  mixed-blood,  epeakinff  and 
writing  both  langoages,  bom  in  nie  old 
Cherokee  Nation  near  the  site  of  the 

§  resent  Clarkesville,  Ga.,  in  1806,  and 
ying  when  about  90  years  of  age  at  his 
home  in  the  b.  part  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion, adjoining  the  Seneca  res. ,  in  the  pres- 
ent Oklahoma.  The  name  figures  promi- 
nently in  the  early  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  His  grand&ither,  Colo- 
nel Wafford,  was  an  ofncerin  the  Amer- 
ican Revolutionary  army,  and  shortly 
after  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  in  1785,  es- 
tablished a  colony  known  as  *  *  Wafford  set- 
tlement," in  upper  Georgia,  on  territory 
which  was  afterward  found  to  be  within 
the  Indian  boundary  and  was  acquired 
by  special  treaty  purchase  in  1804.  His 
name  is  appended,  as  witness  for  the  State 
of  Geoiyia,  to  the  XxesXy  of  Holston,  in 
1794.  On  his  mother's  side  Wafford  was 
of  mixed  Cherokee,  Natchez,  and  white 
blood,  she  being  acousin  of  Sequoya(q.  v. ). 
He  was  also  remotely  connected  with 
Cornelius  Dougherty,  the  first  trader 
established  amone  the  Cherokee.  In  the 
course  of  his  long  life  he  filled  many  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  honor  among  his  peoi)le. 
In  his  youth  he  attended  the  mission 
school  at  Valley  town  under  Rev.  Evan 
Jones,  and  just  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Cherokee  alphabet  he  finished  the 
translation  into  pnonetic  Cherokee  spell- 
ing of  a  Sunday-school  speller.  In  1824 
he  was  the  census  enumerator  for  that 
district  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  em- 
bracing upoer  Hiwassee  r.,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, with  Nottely  and  Toccoa  in  the  ad- 
joining portion  of  Georgia.  His  fund  of 
Cherokee  geographic  information  thus  ac- 
quired was  found  to  be  invaluable.  He 
was  one  of  the  two  commanders  of  the 
largest  detachment  of  emigrants  at  the 
time  of  the  removal,  and  his  name  appears 
as  a  councilor  for  the  Western  CheroKee  in 
the  Cherokee  Almanac  for  1846.  When 
emploved  for  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  by  Mr  Mooney,atTahlequah, 
in  1891,  his  mind  was  still  clear  and  his 
memory  keen.  Being  of  practical  bent,  he 
was  concerned  chiefly  with  tribal  history, 
geography,  linguistics,  and  every-day  life 
and  customs,  on  all  of  which  subjects  his 
knowledge  was  exact  and  detailed,  but 
there  were  few  myths  for  which  he  was 
not  able  to  furnish  confirmatory  testi- 
mony. Despite  his  education  he  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  Ndflnt^hl^  or  fairies, 
and  several  of  the  best  legends  connected 
with  them  were  obtained  from  him.  His 
death  took  from  the  Cherokee  one  of  the 
last  connecting  links  between  the  present 
and  the  past.  (j.  m.) 


Waganakiii  ( ' bent  tree,'  from  a  tree  on 
a  neighboring  hill).  A  former  Ottawa 
village  on  the  site  of  Harbor  Springs, 
Enmiet  co. ,  Mich.  It  was  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  important  Ottawa  settle- 
ments in  Michigaji,  having  been  estab- 
lished about  1743,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Mascoutens  from  the  district  In  1 825 
the  Catholic  mission  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul 
was  established  there. 
Abttr«r<Mli.<^Hanlflon  (1S14)  qaoted  by  Drake, 
Tecamseh,  162,  18S2.  Abre  Oroohe.— Dunham 
(1807)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  798, 1832. 
Axto«  orooht.— BeauharnoiB  (1741)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Ool.  Hist,  IX.  1072, 1866.  Forkad  tree.— Tanner, 
Narr.,  616.  ISM  (given  as  a  totem  among  "Ottaw- 
waws  and  OJlbbeways  " ) .  L'Arbreeh-roehe.— De- 
troit treaty  (1866)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  614, 1873. 
L*Arliire  droeJie.— KendaU,  Trav.,  n,  287,  1809 
(French  trans,  of  Indian  name) .  L' Arbre  Oniehe.— 
Brown.  W.  Gas..  166,  1817.    mddletowiu  —  Shea, 


note,  1^.    Waw-^uB-Bok-l^se.— Ibid.,   256.' 
kw-fon-ak-k 
Ibid.,m 


Waw-fan-oik-ke-iie.- 


^aw-fOB-] 
—Ibid., 


880.  Wawkwunkine.-- 


Waginkhmk  ( Wagkixak, )  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tlaklnit,  \  m.  below  the  Dalles 
of  Columbia  r.,  Wash.  (b.  s.) 

^^namuitk.— Bdward  Sapir,  inf  n,  1906  (sig.  'mud 
place'). 

Waglenoin  ( '  water-snake  earring ' ) .  A 
Miniconjon  Sioux  band. 
Waglesa-oi*.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220. 
1897.  Wa-fia-le'-M-wen.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.Val.,  876,1862  (trans,  'striped  snake 
earring  band'). 

Waglnkhe  (' followers').  An  Oglala 
Sioux  division,  including  two  bands  com- 
posed largely  of  mixed-bloods, 
la-lnreeden.— Robinson,  letter  to  Dorsey,  1879. 
Loafers.— Ibid.  Weglage.— Ibid.  Wag-lafie.— Dor- 
sey in  16th  Rep.  B.  aTe.,  220, 1897.  lira»luklie.— 
Mc(}ee,  ibid.,  iSL    Weglnqe. —Dorsey,  ibid.,  220. 

Waglnkhe.  A  band  of  the  Brul^  Teton 
Sioux. 

Waglale.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  16th  Rep. 
B.X  E.,  219, 1897.    Waglttqe.— Ibid. 

Wagmetavnlia  ('has  com').  A  band 
of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux. — Dorsey  (after 
Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  219, 
1897. 

Waha.  The  Cloud  clan  of  Jemez  pueblo, 
N.  Mex.  A  corresponding  clan  existed 
also  at  the  related  pueblo  of  Pecos. 
W&liih.- Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr..  iz,  849,  1896 
(Peoofl  form).  Wihatsa-lsh.— Ibid.  (Jemez  form; 
eiocwA^* people').  W&kMh.— Hewett,  ibid.,  n.  s., 
VI,  481, 1904  (Pecos  form). 

Wahaka  (  Wa-haf-ka ) .  A  former  Awani 
village  at  the  base  of  the  rock  known  as 
"Three  Brothers,"  in  Yosemite  valley, 
Mariposa  oo.,  Cal.;  also  the  name  of  the 
rock  itself.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A. 
EthnoL,  in,  366,  1877. 

Wake.    A  Chinookan  village  formerly 

at  the  head  of  the  Cascades  of  Columbia 

Izj  Oreg. 

Wah-he.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  176, 1844. 

Wahi*!  Band.    A  Paviotso  band  under 

Wahi  (Fox),  formerly  at  the  big  bend  of 

OarBon  r.,  w.  Nev.;  said  to  number  130  in 
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1869.— Dodge  in  Ind.  AIL  Bap.  1859, 374, 
1860. 

Wahkiakum.  A  Chinoolcmii  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  the  n.  bank  of  Colombia 
r.  near  its  mouth.  Their  territory  ad- 
joined that  of  the  Chinook  and  extended 
npetream  toward  Oak  point  According 
to  Stuart  (1821)  they  were  an  oifohoot  of 
the  Chinook  wno  had  separated  from  the 
main  body  about  two  generations  before 
under  chief  Wahkiacum  and  were  after- 
ward known  by  his  name.  In  1806 
Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  their  number 
at  200.  They  have  been  lost  s^ht  of  as 
a  tribe  since  about  1850,  when  Uibbs  re- 
ferred to  their  chief  as  almost  the  last 
survivor  of  the  tribe.  Their  principal 
village  seems  to  have  been  near  Pillar 
rock,  a  short  distance  above  Grays  bay. 
According  to  Boas  they  had  two  villages 
near  Pillar  rock— Tlalegak,  a  little  below 
the  rock,  and  Chakwayalham  farther 
down  the  river.  (l.  f.  ) 

Oiukieoing.— Stuart  in  Noav.  Annales  a.  Voy.,  x, 
lU,  1821.  Ouakikowt.— Ibid.,  28.  WaiWiwnni.— 
Dunn,  Hist.  Oreg.,  114, 184i.  Waakitfam.— Drake, 
Bk.  IndB. ,  xil,  ISIl  Wioh-ki-a-«am.— Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  46,  1906.  Wk^kiaenma.— 
Ibid.,  166.  WA^ki<a-mimt.~Ibid..  183.  Waokki- 
aeuma.— Ibid.,  206.  WAok-ki-a-ooms.— Ibid»  81. 
Wahkayknm.— Franch^re.  Narr.,  106, 1864.  Wah- 
kaakmaM.— Robertson.  Oreg..  129, 1846.  Wahkia- 
•mn.— Lewis  and  Clark  Bxped.,  il,  69, 1814.  Wah- 
Uahknms.— Lyman.  Hist.  (W.,  1, 62, 1906.  Wak- 
kU-kam.-4tevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.. 239, 1864.  Wak- 
kiakoms.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped^  i,  map,  1814. 
Wabkiakams.— Ibid.,  li,  89. 1817.  WabkyMoins.— 
Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped..  vi,  66971846.  Wah- 
kyekam.— Ibid.,  216.  'WaU^rskum.— Medill  in  H. 
R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  aotb  Com.,  1st  sees.,  7, 1848.  Wai- 
kaikum.— WUkes,  U.S.  Expl.  Exped.,  y,  120, 1846. 
Wa-Utt-a-kaiii.--0ibb6,  CbLiook Vocab.,  iv,  1863. 
Wakaflcam.— Hale  in  l7.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  216, 
669, 1846.  Wakalknm  — Qairdner  quoting  Fram- 
boise (1886)  in  Jour.  Qeog.  8oc.  Lond.,  xi.  286, 1841. 
Wakiakums.— Keane  li)  Stanford,  Compend.,  642, 
1878.  Wakiooms.— Ross,  Adventures,  87,  1847. 
Waqa-iqam.— Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  6,  1901. 
Waroiaooms.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  m, 
800. 1906.  War.  n  a  cum.— Ibid.,  262.  War^-A- 
m.— Ibid.,  208.  Warkiaoom.— Ibid.,  IV,  200, 1906. 
WarUaoum.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  700, 1898. 
Waakiaoum.->Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  26, 
1906.  Watt-ki-ifc-Ottiiia.— Ibid.,  86.  Waokidoama— 
Ibid.,  166.  Waokikam.— Ex.  Doc.  89,  82d  Cong., 
Ist  sesB.,  6, 1862.    Waa-U-kom.— Ibid.,  2. 

Wahkila  (probably  from  Miwok  wakalu, 
'river').  Mentioned  as  the  name  of  a 
so-called  band,  probably  Mociuelumnan. 
formerly  frequenting  Stanislaus  and 
Tuolunme  rs.,  central  Cal.  They  were 
on  the  reserve  between  Stanislaus  and 
Tuolumne  rs.  in  1851. 
Wah-ki-la.— Wesselis  (1868)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
84th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  80, 1857.  W0-«hU-la.-John- 
ston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  82d  Cong..  Ist  sees.,  20, 
1852. 

Wahlakalgi.  One  of  the  extinct  Creek 
gentes,  which,  to  judge  from  the  term 
wa^hlita,  *to  distribute',  probably  had 
reference  to  -varfare. 

Wa-hlik-kftl'-kea.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  161,  1877. 
W£'hlakalgi.~Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg..  1, 166, 
1884. 

Wahnaataa.    See  Waneta. 

Waknaotontak.  A  former  band  and  vil- 
lage of  the  Wahpeton  Sioux,  numbering 


8S2,  on  Minnesota  r.,  about  60  m.  fis 
the  month.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tri2)s. 
Ill,  612,  1858. 

Wahoma.  A  former  LanefioTiOifes 
San   Diego   co.,  a   OaL— Hayee  085: 

?  noted  by  BancrofL  Nat  Baoea,  i,  € 
886. 

Wakoo.  AGeorsiaaadSoathGuoIisi 
name  for  XJhmu  otoEo,  the  cork  orwi]$ec 
elm,  but  for  many  years  applied  ^ 
the  spedee  of  elm  indiscriminaiely.  Tbf 
bark  of  the  cork  elm,  which  is  plisbk. 
has  been  used  for  making  ropeeaixlecd. 
henoe  the  name  Ljmn  waboo,  wbe! 
"Lynn"  is  wiswritten  for  fe»  or  W 
(  ma).  (2)  TUia  heUrophfUa,  bm  tbe 
resemblance  of  its  wood  to  that  of  tbe 
cork  elm.  A  variant  of  the  name  isv^ 
hoo.  The  name  is  from  HJiaiehi,  in  ti^ 
Creek  language.  (w.  b.  ^] 

Wakoo.  A  name  for  Eiumpmn^ 
pureuB,  the  spindle-bosh,  burning  baffl,(r 
Indian  arrow  wood;  spelled  ateo«*flfe^ 
wcuUioo,  and  vfohoon.  The  word  is  frn 
Dakota  wo^^u,  'arrowwood'  (^  » 
late  Rev.  J.  O.  Dorsey ).         {w.  b.  6.) 

Wahowak.    &ee  HovehoodL 

Wakowpnin  (from  hdhdu,  a  sped** 
willow; ijJlm,  'people':  •willowp«)F 
A  small  Shahaptian  tribe,  speaking  tk 
Tenino  language,  formerly  living  (m^ 
N.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  near  the  dhks 
of  Olive  cr.,  in  Klickitat  co.,  w«^ 
They  are  mentioned  by  Lewis  aMSJ 
who  evidently  used  the  term  to  inoQ* 
a  laree  number  of  Klickitat  bands. 
Hikaa'pftm.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.L» 
1896  (•  willow  people':  native  name),  wjj 
pu«.-flchoolcraft,Ind.Tribefl,v,706,185Bj«gr 
poi.— Lewis  and  Clark  £xped..  u,  j^  ^^ 
Waknpama.— Wilkes,  Hist.  Oregon,  44, 186 

Wakpekato  (wakhpey  leaf;  bite, io^. 
*  shooters  in  ttie  leaves ' ).  One  of  tW' 
primary  divisions  of  the  Dakota..  ^ 
though  the  name  Santee  was  ongW 
applied  only  to  the  Mdewakanton,""* 
early  extended  to  the  Wahpekute^ 
closely  were  the  two  tribes  connec»|- 
and  eventually  by  the  Teton  iiso^^ 
two  other  tribes  of  the  eastern  W^ 
Historic  and  linguistic  evidence  pwj? 
the  close  affini^  of  the  tribes  ot  »* 
group.  The  Wahpeknte  were  dm^ 
Rving  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iW^r 
kanton  of  Mille  Lac,  Minn.,  whenfifl*^ 
ited  by  the  French  ( 1678-1680),  and«^ 
still  so  closely  combined  with  them  * 
beincludedundertheonetenn.  l^/V 
Carver  met  the  Wahpeknte  ?wfj;^ 
on  Mmnesota  r.  They  were  w  IJjrfe 
cording  to  Lewis  and  Clark,  on  botiis^ 
of  that  stream  below  Kedwood  r.,^ 
numbered  about  160  men.  I^*®j^ 
spoke  of  them  as  the  sn^^/^rttf 
the  Sioux,  residing;  fS^^^^M 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  ^f^i  m 
ing  commonly  at  the  **«•". J^  « 
Moines  r.    He   characteriies  tftem 
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''the  moet  stapid  and  inactive  of  all  the 
0    Sioux.'*    Long  (Exped.  St  Peter's  B.,  I, 
386.  1824)  says:  **  This  tribe  has  a  very 
bad  name,  being  considered   to  be  a 
^    lawless  set  of  men.    They  have  a  regular 
hereditary  chief,  Wiahuga  ( *  the  raven ' ), 
who  is  acknowledged  as  such  by  the 
Indian  agent,  but  who,  disgusted   by 
their  misbehaviour,  withdrew  from  them 
and    resides    at    Wapasha's.     .      .      . 
Thev  have  no  fixed  villages,  they  in- 
habit skin  lodges,  and  rove  at  the  head 
of  Cannon  and  Blue  Earth  rs.     Their 
huntinff  grounds  are  in  that  vicinity  and 
west  of  W*    He  estimated  them  at  100 
lodges,  200  warriors,  and  800  souls.    Ac- 
oorduig  to  Sibley  (Minn.  Hist  Coll.,  ui, 
250, 1880)  they  were  in  1834  in  villages 
on  Gannon  r.,  a  short  distance  from  tne 
present  city  of  Faribault,  Minn.,  and  at  a 
few  other  points.    Thev  numbered  then 
about  150  warriors.     Between  1842  and 
1857  they  were  under  two  chiefe  named 
Wamdisapa  (Black  Eagle)  and  Taeagi. 
The  lawless  and  predatory  habits  of  Wam- 
disapa and  his  oand  prolonged  the  war 
with  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged,  and  created  difficulties 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  Wahpe- 
kute  which  caused  a  separation.    Wamdi- 
sapa and  his  band  went  w.  and  occupied 
lands  about  Vermillion  r.,S.  Dak.  So  thor- 
oughly were  they  separted  from  the  rest 
of  the  Wahpekute  that  when  the  latter, 
together  with  the  Mdewakanton,  made 
a  treaty  at  Mendota  in  1851  cedingtheir 
lands  in  Minnesota,  the  remnant  of  wam- 
disapa's  band  was  not  regarded  as  being 
a  part  of  the  tribe  and  did  not  participate 
in  the  treaty.    In  1857  all  that  remamed 
of  this  straggling  band  were  some  10  or  15 
lodges  under  Inkpaduta  (q.  v.).    It  was 
this  remnant  that  committed  the  massacre 
in  1857  about  Spirit  lake  and  Springfield, 
Minn.  (Flandreau  in  Minn.  Hist  Coll., 
Ill,  387,  1880).     In  1856,  according  to  the 
Report  on  Indian  Affairs  for  that  year,  the 
Mdewakanton  and  Wahpekute  together 
numbered  2,379.    A  part  at  least  of  the 
tribe    participated   in   the  massacre  of 
1862.      They  are  now  with  the  Mdewa- 
kanton on  the  San  tee  res.,  Nebr. 

afrahoootant.— Carver.  Tiav.,  80, 1778.    Aaibiflhiw 

ininiwak. — Gatscbet,  MS.,  B.  A.   £.   (Chippewa 

lame).     Oens  do  FeuiUet-tir^.— Burton,  City  of 

•:t8.,  117.  1866.    Oena  das  FeuillM  tlrMt.-^hooI- 

•raft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  663, 1858  (French  lor  Wah- 

lekute).     Ea-ftha->ha  band.— Gale,  Upper  Miss., 

!ii2.  1867.     Leaf  Bed.— Coyner,  Lost  Trappers.  70, 

847.     People  of  the  LoaTOt  dotaehod.— Pike  (1806). 
.  .      ^  .      ,      ..,,-...  ggg   jggj 

,  m,  250. 

W.  Gaz., 

09.  1817.  Sioux  Wahpaeoota.— Lewis  and  Clark 
>isoov.,  28,  1806.  waakpaoootat.— Domenech, 
>i>MertA  N.  Am.,  ii.  26, 1860.    Waahpooouteo.— Pike, 


:xped..  pt.  1,  app.,  25,  1810.  WaJioh-Pe-Ktiteh.— 
faximilian.  Trav..  149,  1848.  Wahoh-Peknt^.— 
bid..  134.  Wah-har-koo-UT.— Hatch  in  H.  R. 
[isc.  Doc.  167,  44tb  Cong..  Ist  sesB.,  424.  1876. 
?'ahkpapoota.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  168, 
)52.   ^KTAhkpaoooUys.— Minn.  Hist.  Colt,  n,  pt 


2,5,1865.  Wabl^akoota.— Ind.  Air.  Rep.,  856, 1848. 
Walikpakvta.— Long,  Bxped.  St.  Peters  R.,  i,  886, 
1824.  Wahkpakfttoaw  — Ibid»878.  Wahpaakootaa.— 
Ind.  Air.  Rep.,  496, 1839.  WahpaakDotah.— Treaty 
of  18S7  in  tJ.  8.  Stat  at  Large,  vn.  527,  1846. 
Wak-pa-eoo-la.— Brackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  78, 
1814.  Wih^-pa-ooo-ta.— Lewis  and  Clark  Discov., 
80, 1806.  Wahsaeooto  Bionx.— Marshall  (1852)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  29,  pt.  2,  32d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  8, 1858. 
Wahpaeootay  Bionz.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849, 114, 1850. 
Wak-pa-oosta.— Cor.  on  Emig.  of  Inds.,  doc.  512 
(1880),  V,  22,  1835,  Wakjjakoo-ta.— U.  8.  Stat  at 
Large,  zn,  287. 1868.  wahpakootah  Sioux.— Ind. 
Aif.  Rep.  1856,  87.  1857.  Wahpakooty.— Sen.  Ex. 
Doc  29,  pt  2,  ^  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  4. 1853.  Wak- 
•nitaa.— Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1866.  58,  1857.  Wakpa- 
a.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  61, 1814.  Wak- 
^^^hoo-tays.— Ramsey  (1858)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 
88d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  827,  1854.  WakpaykooUj.— 
Ind.Aif.  Rep..  18,  1851.  WakMykooteys.— Mbin. 
Hist  ColL.  n,  pt  2,  85.  1865.  Wakpeoonte.— Bur- 
ton, C»ty  of  Sts.,  U7, 1861.  Wakpekootays.— Parker, 
Minn.  Handbk.,  141.  1857.  Walipekute.— Riggs, 
Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet,  Tii,  1852.  Wakpokutea.— 
Warren,  Dacota  Country,  15,  1855.  Wakpeknte'a 
band.— hid.  Aff.  Rep.,  68,  1860.  Wahpekutey.— 
Williamson  in  Minn.  Qeol,  Rep.  1884,  111,  1885. 
Wakpakuti.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  68,  1856.  Wa- 
kpo-kwtea.— Spencer  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  68,  37th 


pakata 
toota.- 


Cong.,  3d  sees.,  8, 1868.  Wakhpekute.— Williamson 
in  Minn.  Geol.  Rep.,  Ill,  1^.  Wakpakootas.— 
Minn.  Hist  Coll.,  iii,  250,  1880.  Wak-po-ka-te.— 
Smithson.  Misc.  Coll.,  14,  art  6. 8. 1878.  Wak-pe- 
ktt-te.— Flandrau  in  Minn.  Hist  C«ll.,  iii,  387,  im 
Walipekutea.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Compend.,  542, 
1878  (misprint).  Wapakotak.— Schoolcraft  Ind. 
Tribes,  vi.  707,  1857.  Wa-pa-too-U.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped..  l,  map,  1814.  Wapaykoota.— Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  29,  32d  Cong..  2d  sess..  25, 1853.  Wappa- 
ooota.— Treaty  of  ISSin  U.8.Ind.Treat,S67,fm 
Wark-payOra-Uy.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849, 
82. 1850.  War-po-kintea.— Ramsey,  ibid.,  74.  War- 
p^te.— Nicollet.  Rep.  on  Upper  Miss.  R..  13, 1843. 
warpekntey.— Ibid.,  map.  Wa^pooute.  — Bou- 
dinot  Star  in  the  W..  12§,  1816.  Waahpeeoate.— 
Schermerhom  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll..  2d  s.,  n.  41, 
1814.  Waahpooonte.— Pike,  Trav..  128. 1811.  Waah- 
pooontongs.— Schoolcraft,  Trav., 307. 1821.  Waapa- 
oootar.— Clark.  MS.,  quoted  by  Coues,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  1. 101,  note.  1893.  Wba-pa-ka-taha.— 
CuUen  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857, 79, 1858. 

Wahpeton  (vxikhpi,  Meaf*;  tonwan 
( French  nasal  n) ,  *  a  village ' ;  hence  prob- 
ably *  dwellers  among  leaves ' ) .  One  of  the 
7  primary  divisions  of  the  Dakota.  His- 
toric and  lin^istic  evidence  proves  the 
affinity  of  this  tribe  with  the  Sisseton, 
Wahpekute,  and  Mdewakanton.  Hen- 
nepin (1680)  mentions  them  as  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mille  Lac,  Minn.,  near  the 
Mdewakanton,  Sisseton,  and  Teton.  On 
his  map  they  are  placed  a  little  to  the 
N.  E.  of  the  lake.  Le  Bueur  ( 1700)  places 
the  Oudebatons,  or  **  river  village," 
amonff  the  eastern  Sioux,  and  the  Ouape- 
tons,  village  of  the  leaf,"  among  the 
Sioux  of  the  west  As  both  these  names 
seem  to  be  forms  of  Wahpeton,  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  applied  to  differ- 
ent villages  of  the  tribe,  which  was  sub- 
sequently found  most  of  the  time  in  two 
boiids.  It  was  not  until  Lewis  and 
Clark  and  Pike  visited  the  N.  W.  that 
the  name  appeared  again  in  history. 
According  to  the  former  (1804)  they  re- 
sided on  Minnesota  r.,  just  above  its 
mouth,  and  claimed  the  country  to  the 
mouth  of  Chippeway  r.,  thence  n.  e.  to 
Crow  Wing  r.    Pike  (1806)  says:  **  They 
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hunt  on  the  St.  Peter's  [Minnesota  r.], 
also  on  the  Mississippi,  up  Rum  r.,  and 
sometimes  follow  the  buffalo  on  the 
plains." 

They  gradually  moved  up  Minnesota 
r.,  so  that  in  1849  they  lived  n.  and  w. 
of  the  Wahpekute,  their  villa^  extend- 
ing far  upstream  toward  its  source. 
They  had  one  of  their  most  importsint 
villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Lac  qm  Parle. 
Here  missionaries  established  themselves 
as  early  as  1835,  at  which  date  the  tribe 
numbered  about  l,500persons.  Accord- 
ing to  Sibley  (Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  iii.  250, 
1880)  the  lower  Wahpeton  were  lound 
on  Minnesota  r.,  not  far  from  Belle- 
plaine;  the  upper  Wahpeton  villages 
were  on  the  shores  of  Lac  qui  Parle. 
They  were  ultimately  gathered  with  the 
Sisseton  on  L.  Traverse  res.    The  esti- 


OTHER   DAY — WAHPETON 


mates  of  population  vary  from  900  to 
1,500.  In  1909  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpe- 
ton together,  under  the  Sisseton  aeency, 
S.  Dak.,  were  reported  as  numbering 
1,936.  They  were  participants  in  the 
Minnesota  outbreak  and  massacre  of  1862. 
According  to  Long  (Exped.  St.  Peter's 
R.,  I,  367,  1824)  these  Indians  were 
good-looking  and  straight;  none  were 
large,  nor  were  any  remarkable  for 
the  symmetry  of  their  forms.  They 
were,  for  the  greater  part,  destitute 
of  clothing,  except  the  breechcloth, 
though  some  of  the  young  men  were 
dres^  with  care  and  ostentation. 
"They  wore  looking-glasses  suspended 
from  their  garments.  Others  had  papers 
of  pins,  purchased  from  the  traders,  as 
ornaments.     We  observed  that  one,  who 


appeared  to  be  a  man  of  some  note  among 
them,  had  a  live  sparrow  hawk  on  his 
head,  by  way  of  distinction;  this  man 
wore  also  a  buffalo  robe,  on  which  8 
bear  tracks  were  painted.  .  .  .  The 
squaws  we  saw  had  no  ornament,  nor 
did  they  seem  to  value  themselves  upon 
their  personal  appearance.  .  .  .  Both 
males  and  females  have  small  feet  and 
hands.  .  .  .  The  dress  of  the  women 
consisted  of  a  lon^  wrapper,  with  short 
sleeves,  of  dark  calico;  this  covered  them 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  waist;  a  piece 
of  blue  broadcloth,  wound  two  or  three 
times  round  the  waist,  its  end  tucked  in, 
extended  to  the  knee.  They  also  wore 
leggings  of  blue  or  scarlet  cloth.  Their 
forms  were  rather  clumsy;  their  waists 
not  very  delicate;  they  exhibited  a  great 
breadth  of  hips,  and  their  motions  were 
not  graceful.*'  The  villa^  consisted  of 
skin  lodges,  yet  they  cultivated  maize  to 
some  extent  According  to  Pike  the  tribe 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year  to  pursuit  of  the  buffalo. 

Lewis  and  Clark  mention  two  divisions, 
the  Wakpaatonwan  and  Otekhiatonwan. 
Parker  (Minn.  Handbk.,140, 1857),  adds 
the  Inyancheyakaatonwan  and  Inkpa. 
Ashley  (15th  Rep.  B.  A.  R,  216,  1897, 
and  letters)  enumerates  the  following 
bands:  Inyancheyakaatonwan,  Takapsin- 
ton wanna,  Wiyakaotina,  Otechiatonwan, 
Witaotina,  Wakpaatonwan,  Chankagha- 
otina,  Inkpa,  Mdeiyedan,  and  Inyang- 
mani.  Waddapawjestin  and  the  village 
of  Wahnacsoutah  can  not  be  identifi^ 
with  any  of  these. 

Oens  de  Peuille.— Pike,  Trav.,  110,  1811.  Oens  de 
U  Feiiille.— Badin  (1830)  in  Ann.  de  la  Prop,  de  la 
Foi.  IV. 536, 1843.  OensdesFeniUes.— I^ke,  Exped., 
93, 1810.  Houebaton.— Crepy,  Carte  de  1' Am.  Sept., 
n.  d.  Honetbatons.— Du  Lhut  (1678)  in  Margry, 
D<^c.,  VI.  22,  1886.  Leaf.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  viii, 
1848.  Leaf  Nation.— Clark.  MS.  quoted  by  Couea, 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  101,  note,  1893. 
Leaf  Villagers.— Mazekootemane  in  Minn.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  83.  1880.  Men  of  the  Eiver.— 
Hennepin.  New  Discov.,  184,  1698.  Oetbatooa.— 
La  Chesnaye  (1697)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  vi,  6,  1886. 
Onadbatone.- La  Hontan  (1700),  New  Voy.,  i,  231, 
1703.  Onadebathons.— Hennepin,  New  Discov., 
184. 1698.  Ouadebatons.— La  Salle,  Exped.  (1679-^ ) , 
in  Margry,  D6c.,  i.  481.  1875.  Oua  de  Battona.— 
Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  map,  1698.  Ouaepetona. — 
Le  Sueur  (1700)  in  Margry,  D^c,  vi.  87,  1886 
(trans.  'Gens  de  la  Feullle*).  Ouapetona.— Le 
Sueur  (1700)  quoted  by  Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  170, 
1868.  OuaUbatonha.— Pa^'hdt  (1722)  In  Margry. 
D^c,  VI.  518,  1886.  Oudebaetoas.— Raudot  (1710), 
ibid.,  15.  Ouyopetoni,— Pdnicaut  (1700),  ibid., 
Y,  414,  1883.  Ovadebathont.— Coxe,  Carolana, 
map.  1741.  People  of  the  Leaf.— Minn.  Hist.  Coll., 
Ill,  172,  1880.  People  of  the  Leaves.— Pike  (1806) 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  lu,  568, 1853. 
People  of  the  River.— Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i  (1860-56) 


the  Leaf.— Treaty  of  1816  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat..  191, 
1837.  SiouxWahpatone.— Lewis  and  Clark  Discov., 
28, 1806.  Wabipetons.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
pend.,542. 1878  (misprint).  Wahkpa toan.— Long, 
Exped.  St.  Peter's  R.,  i,  378, 1824.  Wahk-patons.^ 
Prescott  (1847)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  171, 
1852.  Wahpatoan8ioax.-Ind.Aff.Rep.l856,88,18S7. 
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Wahpaton.— U.  S.  Stat,  at  Larse,  xii,  1037,  1863. 
Wih^-pa-tonc— Lewis  and  Clark  Dlscov..  80, 1806. 
Wah-pay-toan.— U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  x,  51,  1853. 
Wah-pay-toan-wan  Dakotahi.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 
88d  Cong.,  l8t  seas.,  333,  1854.  Wah-pay-to-wan.— 
Ramsey  (1853)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  SSd  Cong.,  Ist 
Bess.,  324,  1854.  Wahpeeton.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  612,  1853.  Wah-pee-ton  Sioux.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  431, 1839.  Wahpehtonwan.— Minn.  Hist 
Coll.,  Ill,  190,  1880.  Wahpeton.— Treaty  of  1830  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat,  635, 1826.  Wahpetongi.— School- 
craft, Trav.,  307,  1821.  WaEpctogwai).— Riggs, 
Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet.,  vl,  1852  (trans.  •  village 


Dakota.— Sibley  In  Minn.  Ulst  Coll.,  in,  99, 1880. 
Wakpayton.— Minn.  Hist  Coll.,  in,  172, 1880.  Wak- 
pe-ton  Dakota.— Stanley  in  Smithson.  Misc.  Coll., 
XIV,  no.  216,  7,  1867.  Wapatone.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Jour.,  132, 1840.  Wa-pa-toone.— Arrowsmitb, 
map  N.  Am.  (1795),  1814.  Wapintowahor.— Balbi, 
Atlas  Ethnog.,  55,  1826.  Wappitong.— Treaty  of 
1825  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat..  367,  1826.  Wa-qpe'-to»- 
wa».— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  115,  1891. 
Wark-pey-t'wawn.  — Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1849,  83,  1850  (given  as  pronunciation].  War- 
paton.— Cooper  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61.  33a  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  378,  1854.  Warpeton.— Nicollet  Rep. 
on  Upper  Miss.  R.,  13,  1843.  War-pe-ton-wan.— 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  83,  1850.    War- 

Sj-t'wans.- Ramsey,  ibid.,  74.  Waahpelong.— Boa- 
inot  Star  in  the  W.,  129,  18i5  (misprint).  Waoh- 
petong.— Pike  quoted  by  Schermerhom  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Cull.,  2d  s.,  II,  40,  1814.  Waahpotanff.— 
Schermerhom,  ibid.,  41.  Waupatone.— Clark,  MS. 
quoted  by  Coues.  Lewis  ana  Clark  Exped.,  I, 
101,  note,  1893.  Wawpoentowalu.  —Carver,  Trav., 
80, 1778.  Whapetons.— Corliss,  Lacotah  MS.  vocab., 
B.A.E.,  107, 1874. 

WahBaahgnnewininewng  ( WastuagUni- 
wititntuHgy  'people  who  fish  by  torch- 
light.'—W.  J. ).  A  division  of  the  Chip- 
pewa. 

wah-toah-gon-e-winin-e-wug.— Warren  in  Minn. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  V,  39,1885  (trans.:  'men  of  the 
torches').  Wsswig^niwininiwag. — Wm.  Jones, 
inf'n,  1906. 

Wahtatkin.    An  unidentified   Paviotso 
tribe  living  e.  of  the  Cascade  mts.,  and  s. 
of  the  Blue  mts.  in  Oregon. 
Wah-tat-kin.- Huntington  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  466, 
1865.    Wa-tat-kah.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  806,  1873. 

Wahti.  One  of  the  Diegueflo  ranche- 
rias  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1852  at 
Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Ck)ng.,  3d  sess.,  133,  1857. 

Wahyahi  (Wayd^hi,  *wolf  place,'  i.  e. 
place  of  the  Wolf  clan).  Wolftown  set- 
tlement on  upper  Soco  cr.,  on  the  East 
Cherokee  res.,  in  Jackson  co.,  N.  C. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  546,  1900. 
Wolftown.— Mooney,  ibid. 

Waiilatpnan  Family  (from  Wayiletpu, 
pi.  of  WaAletj  *  [one]  Cay  use  man.' — 
Gatschet) .  A  linguistic  family  composed 
of  two  divisions:  the  Cay  use  ana  the 
Molala,  the  former  occupying  the  terri- 
tory from  Des  Chutes  r.  to  the  Blue  mts., 
including  the  headwaters  of  Wallawalla, 
Grande  Konde,  and  Umatilla  rs.,  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  The  territory  of 
the  Molala  is  not  so  certain,  but  was 
probably  for  the  greater  part  in  the  Cas- 
cade range  between  Mts  Hood  and  Scott, 
and  on  Molala  cr  in  w.  Oregon.  The 
Waiilatpuan  language  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  studied,  and,  while  classed 


as  independent,  may  prove  to  be  related 
to  the  Shahaptian,  with  the  tribes  of 
which  family  the  Cayuse  have  always 
been  closely  associated.  According  to 
Gatschet  the  two  dialects  of  the  language 
are  very  distinct,  which  would  indicate 
a  geographical  separation  of  the  two 
tribes  of  long  standing.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  tradition  among  the  Cayuse  of 
the  western  migration  of  the  Molala 
which  would  support  a  contrary  view. 
The  tribes  of  the  family  have  probably 
always  been  weak  in  numbers,  and, 
although  constantly  decreasing  in  historic 
times,  nave  been  noted  for  warlike  quali- 
ties. Both  branches  are  now  nearly 
extinct.  (l.  f.  ) 

-Waiilatpn.— Hale  in  U.  S.'Expl.  Exped.,  vi.  199, 
214,  569,  IM&  (include*  Cailloux  or  Cayuse  or 
Witktftoos,  anfl  Moleh');  Uh  Hal  In  *  aftvf  Hfl^le,  in 
Tmnfl.  ;\m,  EtImoL  Soc.,  it.  pt.  1,  c,  H,  &fl,  77, 
IfHS;  BerRhftUfl  U8511,  rhyHlk.  AtJt*B,  tnap  17. 
Wi2\  Bii.HChtijJinj>,  Spupt'ii  dtT  iLztek*  Sprac-he* 
im,  l^'ia;  lidncrort,  Nat.  Riwm,  III,  BftTp,  mi 
irrtv^ise  mid  MoUalo).  =WftilmtpTi,— Gal  latin  In 
SihiHili  rjLft,  Iml.  TrlLpj",  Hi,  4«jQ,  1853  iCayUiie 
uttl  MiiU'le).  xSahaptiii.— Liithani,  Niit  Hist 
MttTL.  323,  l*i50  (filed  at^  including  Cayils?). 
XS&hmptiBs,  —  KeAiie  In  Stanford,  Coinpt't^d^, 
Cent,  jirid  So.  Am.,  app,  474,  IflTB  (ulted  because  it 
iiicludL'^  Ciaviiiif  una  MunAlcO.  =KDlele.^Latb 
am.  Nrit.  Rial.  MiiiL.324,  l^'KJ  fftickidi^K  Muleltf, 
OayiM),  >0*y4»i.— Ijiiiham,  ibid.  =Ci,y^ie,^ 
Oalwliet  111  Mag,  Am,  Rist.iefl,  1ST?  (Pji>ij>pand 
Mnlvki-  (;atjnih*?t  in  BfMch,  hid.  MisreL,  442. 
1^77.  =  Waiilatpuan,— Powell  in  7tb  Rtp.  B.  A.  K., 
127,  1891. 

Waikenmuk  (said  to  mean  *  people  up 
north/  or  'what  is  down  north').  A 
Wintun  tribe  formerly  living  on  upper 
Trinity  r.,  Trinity  co.,  Cal.,  their  terri- 
tory extending  to  Scott  mtn. 
Wai'-kcn-mok.— ftwerein  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in. 
230,  1877.  Wi  Kain  Moos.— Powers  in  Overland 
Mo.,  xii,  631. 1874. 

Waikosel  (interpreted  *in  the  north,' 
and  *  on  the  plains ' ) .  A  W intun  or  Pat- 
win  village  formerly  in  Cortina  valley, 
Colusa  CO.,  Cal. 

Wai'-ko-iel.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
219, 1877.  WiooieU.— Powers  In  Overland  Mo. ,  xiii, 
543, 1874. 

Wailaki  ( Wintun :  *  northern  language' ) . 
An  Athapascan  tribe  or  group  of  many 
villages  formerly  on  the  main  Eel  r.  and 
its  N.  fork  from  Kekawaka  cr.  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  Round  valley,  Cal.  After 
some  fighting  with  the  whites  they  were 
placed  on  Round  valley  res.,  where  a 
few  of  them  still  reside.  Their  houses 
were  circular.  They  had  no  canoes,  but 
crossed  streams  by  weighting  themselves 
down  with  stones  while  they  waded. 
They  lived  by  the  river  during  the  wet 
months  of  the  year,  when  their  chief  oc- 
cupation was  fishing,  done  at  especially 
favorable  places  by  means  of  nets  and 
spears.  The  summer  and  fall  months 
were  spent  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  the 
ridges,  where  the  women  were  able  to 
gather  the  bulbs,  seeds,  and  nuts,  and  the 
men  could  unite  in  deer  drives  and  other 
methods  of  hunting.    They  usual ly  buried 
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their  dead,  but  burned  those  who  fell  in 
battle.  They  took  the  whole  heads  of 
their  enemies  as  trophies,  with  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  dance.  Like 
the  Yuki  the  women  have  their  noses  and 
cheeks  as  well  as  their  chins  tattooed. 
Coyote  holds  the  principal  place  in  their 
mythology,  where  he  is  represented  as 
acting  unaer  the  direction  oi  his  father. 
He  secured  for  men  daylight  and  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  fire  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  stealing  from  their  guardians. 
He  established  the  fishing  places,  and  or- 
dained social  and  other  customs.  An 
adolescent  ceremony  was  held  for  the 
girls,  and  most  of  the  boys  were  trained 
with  the  candidates  for  medicine-men, 
who  were  restricted  as  to  their  food,  drink, 
and  sleep  for  many  days.  This  training 
took  place  in  the  tall  under  the  direction 
of  two  or  more  old  shamans.  Public  ex- 
hibitions, consisting  in  part  of  dancing, 
were  given  by  the  candidates.  Large 
conical  dance  houses  were  erected  occa- 
sionally, and  dedicated  with  ceremonies 
of  dancing  and  singing;  such  were  im- 
portant occasions  of  mmgled  social  and 
religious  character.  ( p.  e.  o.  ) 

KiJf^wiU,— Powers  In  Oont,  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m,  124, 
1877  ('northern people':  Ynkiname).  Xac'-tal- 
Po-mo.— Ibid.,  147.  TUokeM.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Sept.  6,  1882.  1J7»-LMkM.->SteTen8on 
in  Ind.  AtfT  Rep.  1856.  251.  1857.  WaiUkki.— 
Powers  in  Coot.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m,  114,  1877. 
Wi  Laekeet.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  ix,  499, 
1872.  Wiladd.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  465, 
1878.  Wi  TaokeM.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  ix, 
806,1872.  WiTaekee-Tukaa.— Ibid.  Wrylaeksrs.— 
Maltby  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  91, 1866.  Wye-Ladnaa.— 
Geiger  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  488,  1860.  WjU- 
ohiea.— Maltby  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  112.  1865.  Wy- 
Iaokiaa.--Han8on  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1^,  98, 1864. 
Wylaka.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860. 
Tlaekaa.— Taylor,  ibid.,  June  22, 1860. 

WaUakMl  ( '  in  the  north ' ).  A  Patwin 
tribe  that  formerly  lived  on  Middle 
Cache  cr.,  Colusa  co.,  Cal. 
WeelaokMla.— -Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xm,  548, 
1874.  WMak-Ml.— Powers  in  Ck>nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol. , 
m,  219, 1877. 

Waifha  ( Wa^^ha),  A  former  Modoc 
camping  place  on  Lost  r.,  3  or  4  m.  n.  w. 
of  Tule  lake^  and  near  the  hills  that  culmi- 
nate in  Laki  peak,  s.  w.  Oreg. — Gatschet 
inCont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt  i,  xxxii^  1890. 

Waifufknok.  A  Potawatomi  villa^, 
named  from  a  chief,  in  n.  e.  Illinois  in 
1832.— Tippecanoe  treaty  (1832)  m  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat.,  698,  1873. 

Waitlai.  A  village  of  the  Goasila  at 
the  mouth  of  Samo  r:,  Smith  inlet,  Brit 
Col. 

Oi-ole-la.— Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1850. 
Wyol6ia.--Boa8  in  Bull.  Am.  Qeog.  8oc.,  226, 1887. 

Waituf .  A  Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw 
Fy  Oreg. 

wai^va.— BorseyinJonr.  Am.  FOlk-Iore,  m,  280, 
1890. 

Wainshr.  The  Duck  clan  of  San  Felipe 
pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

waiushr-haao.— Hodffe  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  360, 
1896  (Adnoa*  people'). 


Wakan  (cf.  Wakonda).  An  Iowa  gens 
or  band,  now  extinct 

Wa-kap>'.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  239. 1897. 
W£-keeh'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Boo.,  156, 1877. 

Wakan.    An  Oglala  Sioux  band. 
Wakan.— Doraey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Bep. 
B.  A.  B.,  220, 1697.    Waka-.— Ibid. 

Wakan.    A  Hunkpapa  Sioux  band. 
Daril'i  wadidna  man  band.— Culbertson  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1850, 141, 1851.    Waka>.— Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K,  221, 1897.    Wakag.— Ibid. 

Wakan.    An  Oto  gens  or  band. 
Wa'-ka,— Morgan,  Anc.Soc.,  156, 1877.  Wa-ka^.— 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240, 1897. 

Wakanaiisi  ( ffd'ik/aruurt'«i).  A  locality 
on  the  N.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  Wash., 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wil- 
lamette; also  Uie  name  of  the  Chinook- 
an  tribe,  strictly  called  Galakanasisi 
(Ga^Llaklanasisi,  'those  of  the  wood- 
pecker'), formerly  living  at  that  point 
and  in  its  vicinity.  Before  moving  to 
this  place  they  lived  at  Lakstak,  on  the 
8.  siae  of  the  Columbia,  a  little  below 
Nakoidk,  and  were  then  called  Gatqstax 
(Boas).  About  1840  their  chief  was 
Kiesno,  whose  name  is  sometimes  given 
to  their  main  village.  After  the  epidemic 
of  1829  the  Wakanasisi  were  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers  and  included  the  rem- 
nants of  several  neighboring  tribes.  In 
1849  they  numbered  fewer  than  100,  and 
are  now  extinct.  (l.  f.  ) 

Awakaniahiah.— Gatschet,  Kalapuya  MS..  B.  A. 
B.,  81,  1877  (Kalapuya  name).  Ol'L!ak!aBa- 
iisL— Boas,  infn,  1905  ('those  of  the  wood- 
pecker'). Oatqstax.--Boa8,  inf  n,  1905.  Ouathla- 
kanaahishl— Oatschet,  Kalapuya  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877.  Kieaao*s  Tillafa.— Tolmie  in  Trans.  Oreg. 
Pion.  Ass'n,  82^1^  Lamxeixat— Ibid.  (Kala- 
puya name).  waooaneisiiC— Gatschet  in  Mag. 
Am.  Hist,  1, 167,  1877.  Wakanaaoeoea.— Lane  in 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  52,  Slst  Cong.,  1st  sesB.^74, 1860. 
Wa-kaa-a-akee-ahee.— L]rman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc 

guar..  1, 828, 1900.  Wftiniahiahi  —Gatschet.  MS., 
.  A.£.,1877  (Clackama  name).  Wakanaaiaae.— 
Gibbfl,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  B.  Vakanaaiaai.— Tol- 
mle  in  Trans.  Oreg.  Pion.  Ass'n,  82, 1884. 

Wakanda.    See  Wakonda, 

Wakanikikaraehada  ('they  call  them- 
selves after  a  snake').  A  Winnebago 
gens. 

Wa-ka*'  i-U'-ka-ra'-taa-da.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  B.,  240, 1897.  WK-kon'-aa.— Morgan,  Anc. 
Soc..  167,1877. 

Wakantaenikathika  ( *  those  who  became 
human  beings  by  the  aid  of  a  thunder- 
being  ' ) .    A  Quapaw  gens. 
Tkuit&r-bdnf  miia.--Dor8ey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
229, 1807.    Wafaui'^  a'aikad'iia.— Ihid. 

Wakatatta  (*  where  there  are  many 
cattle  M .  A  former  Seminole  town  located 
by  Bell  on  the  b.  side  of  the  mouth  of 
Suwannee  r.,  Levy  co.,  Fla.,  but  more 

?robably  on  the  stream  of  the  same  name, 
he  people  came  originally  from  Coosa  r. , 
Ala.,  under  the  "prophets"  McQueen 
and  Francis.  A  small  stream  and  bay  s. 
of  Suwannee  r.  retain  the  name. 
Waw-ka-aan-an.— Bell  in  Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
306,1822. 

Wakaihan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
occupying  the  w.  coast  of  British  Colum- 
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bia  between  lat  54^  and  60^  3(K,  the  n.  and 
w.  parts  of  Vancouver  id.,  and  the  extreme 
N.  w.  comer  of  Washing^n,  nearly  to 
lat  48^  N.  The  name  is  derived  from 
waukash,  'good,'  which  Cook  heard  at 
Friendly  cove,  Nootka  sd.,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  name  of  a  tribe.  The  culture 
of  these  people  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  coast  Salish  to  the  s.  and 
B.  of  them,  and  with  that  of  the  Tsim- 
shian,  Haida,  and  Tlingit  in  the  n. 
In  physical  characteristics  they  rather 
approach  the  coast  Salish,  and  their 
lanffuage  conforms  in  type  most  closely 
with  that  of  the  Salish  and  Ohimakuan. 
Juan  de  Fuca  probably  reached  the 
coast  of  British  t)olumbia  and  was  the 
first  white  man  to  see  the  lands  of  the 
Wakashan.  If  Fuentes  be  not  an  imagi- 
nary person,  nor  his  voyage  a  fable,  he 
sailed  in  1640  through  the  archipelago 
where  the  Wakashan  live.  Ensign  Juan 
Perez  is  believed  to  have  anchored  in 
Nootka  sd.  in  1774.  In  the  following  year 
Bodega  and  Maurelle  passed  along  the 
Wak^han  coast  on  their  way  s.  In  1786 
Enelish  vessels  under  Capts.  lianna,  Port- 
lock,  and  Dixon  called  at  this  coast,  and 
from  that  time  visits  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can trading  vessels  were  constant,  Nootka 
in  particular  being  much  frequented. 
Between  1792  and  1794  Capt.  George  Van- 
couver visited  the  country.  In  1803  the 
Boston,  of  Boston  Mass.,  was  destroyed 
by  the  people  of  Nootka,  and  all  on  bcxEird 
except  two  persons  were  killed.  From 
the  account  of  one  of  these,  John  R.  Jew- 
itt,  we  have  important  information  re- 
garding the  tribes  of  the  w.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  estab- 
lished a  post  at  Victoria  in  1843,  and 
from  that  time  relations  with  the  natives 
became  more  intimate.  Since  then  the 
native  ix)pulation  has  pretty  steadily  de- 
clined. Mission  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished at  many  points  with  considerable 
success  in  the  n.,  but  half  of  the  southern 
Kwakiutl  still  hold  to  their  ancient  cus- 
toms and  beliefs.  Most  of  the  Nootka 
have  been  converted  by  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries.  Wakashan  dwellings  were 
large  structures  of  huge  cedar  beains  and 
planks,  and  stood  in  a  row  fronting  the 
sea.  Each  accommodated  several  fami- 
lies which  had  separate  fires.  The  canoe 
was  one  of  the  essentials  of  existence  on 
these  shores,  where  there  were  no  better 
seamen  than  the  tribes  of  the  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.  These  and  a  few  of  the 
neighboring  tribes  in  Washington  were 
the  only  people  who  pursued  and  killed 
the  whale,  others  bemg  content  to  wait 
until  the  animals  drifted  ashore  dead. 
For  the  rest  of  their  diet  they  depended 
mainly  upon  fish,  but  they  also  hunted 
land  and  sea  animals  and  collected  shell- 
fish, roots,  and  berries,  each  family  owning 


its  ownfishinggrounds  and  salmon  creeks, 
which  it  guaraed  jealously.  Although 
^ood  carvers  of  wood,  they  were  excelled 
m  this  respect  by  the  Haida  and  Tlingit 
The  northern  tnbes,  the  Heiltsuk  Kwa- 
kiutl, reckoned  descent  in  the  female  l:'ne; 
but  the  southern  tribes,  though  in  a  tran- 
sitional state,  are  rather  to  be  reckoned 
in  the  paternal  stage.  Intertribal  warfare 
was  constant  and  slavery  an  institution. 
Head  flattening  was  practised  consider- 
ably bv  the  triTOs  of  Vancouver  id.  The 
potlatc'h  was  one  of  the  cardinal  institu- 
tions, and  around  it  centered  a  large  part 
of  the  social  and  religious  interests  of  the 
people.  Owing  mainhr  to  smallpox  and 
vices,  the  number  of  Wakashan  has  fallen 
off  steadily  since  their  first  contact  with 
whites.  In  1909  there  were  enumerated 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  4, 150,  to  which 
are  to  be  added  434  Makah  in  Washington ; 
total,  4,584.  Of  these  2,090  were  Kwakiutl 
and  2,494  Nootka.  ( J.  R.  s. ) 

:.  Wikuh. — CinllHtin  In  Trans.  Am.  Atttla.  Soc,« 
11,15, 30e.  1S30  {o!  NootkA  Souuii:  gives  Jtwrttt'B  TO- 
CAbJ;  tiAllathi  in  Trani.  Am.  EthnDl.  @oc.,  TI,  pt- 
1.  77. 1818  ibiiMHl  OD  Ncwm««K  BergMus  asciK 
Phvj^lk.  AUufi,  miipn.  l>^;  Gallutin  in  ScIkk^I- 
rra'ft^  I  nd.  Tribes,  III.  4m,  IK'S  (hi  eludes  He  wit- 
ter and  Nciotkii Roimd);  I^tham  in  Tronj,  PhtlciL 
S(>e.  Ijonrl.,  73,  lSf>fi  (of  Qiiiidra  and  Vaooofn^er's 
Ml;  Ijitham.  OpiiM/nlA.  Mi\  imk  Ijithum,  EI. 
lump.  pLikjL,  ^Oa  18ij2  (Thifx^ntttali  and  Wakasb 
pT(i po  r;  S" il  r  kiL  ana  conjif  enern  fvli^t.^  rii h' rred  hu re ) . 
yWkknh,— Ijilbfltn,  Nat.  nf-^L  Man  ,  ."iCH,  1850 
(iTii-'Indej*  NA«pft[!t%  rnip+?r  Nurkmis,  'i']!Mii(iiAtiiht 
MTtnmt,  Klrtsflet,  K!rt.]]eni?'  iha  ln^l  imini^d  \a 
S&^MmtiK  =W&kub&a.^Fowe]|  in  7th  Rep,  B. 
A.  K.,  12.^,  1S*91.  X'y«tJt»-OftliimtiiAii.-^Stx>iiler  In 
Jour  Rciv,  UeO(<.  8chj..  Xi/i2l,  1S41  {includeJiQua- 
d ra  a nd  \' ft iK'oii V c T  h  1 . ,  T! fiee I  Utu k ,  Bill cc htwl a, 
Ttao-^uak^h,  Kawiu-heii.  NiKifedahim,  Squalls  a- 
miftli,  Cbc'tnooksK  Pdihartl,  Fhys.  Rifit-  Man- 
kind, V,  4%  1K47  (fonoww  8<^nkrj:  Liitham  In 
Juur.  ElhimL  Bov,  l^md.,  I,  162,  1«4^  { j-cmfLflta on 
Scoult^r's  sTotjp  of  thin  nJime  i ;  Lu  thjim,  Opuscala, 
/ft7,  IWtO  a  he  »asmeK  -cMMtka.— Hale  m  V,  B, 
Eipl.  Hi^Hfd.,  vi,lC20.  E#.  IN6  iproposes  family 
to  include  tf  Itiejt  of  Vancouver  Id.  aiiid  tribcii  0»l 
smitti  Hide  of  Fueaiitr,).  >iriitk*.— HiL*tf:bmjinn, 
Ncti  Mexico,  B2y,  IHftM.  >lfoot]ta.— i.Tiit-i^het  in 
Mii^.  Am.  HiBT,.  no,  1B77  (mcntirjrjs  ittily  Makah, 
Mvl  ^•lii.'wet  tHbf'S  of  Capts  Flatten  k  ^l'ftt*c^«Pt 
hi  Rimh,  Ind,  Misc.,  i46,  ISV.  Xl^aotkabA,— 
Keane  In  BtaDford,  Coin  pond..  Cent,  and  £kr> 
Am..  ITU,  \hlA  (hic'iudeft  MiuhJahti.  MUnahtav 
nhyftht^,  Mflnit^**«Jjt«.wt]fj  QuoigiiouUhiJiof  presenl 
in  ru  i  ]  V ,  l^jj;!'tiifr  witli  a  numbi'rolSali&han  tribija), 
>  Nootlu..— Ha u croft,  NaL  Raceii,  III,  M4.€0«,lW2 
irt  tit'KTO'KerjeouB  ^roup,  lifcrfely  SalUhao,  with 
U  nk^L/nhan,  ;^kitta^etan.and  other  families  repre- 
Hi-iiTi'lt.  >StriUU  flf  Puea,—tf  alia  tin  In  Trana, 
,\m.  A  r  i  t  a  t  ]  i^  r  M '  .  T  r  J  3i ,  30e,  1  M3fi  (  vwib  uliiry  of, 
hh^md  her*^  wUtidimbt;  comideTKl  di  Mi  net  by 
cJal  Satin  h  xSflaOioTii,— Seoul er  in  Jour.  Rciy. 
Omg^.  S(M5..  3ti,  224,  li^l  (same  b»  big  Nfsotka-Col- 
umblan  aboTcL  Xl"J«al»r,— eeonler,  ibid,  [Ranio 
i\B  his  NfMitta  Columbian  above).  X'HMltKuIt.— 
Lai  ha  in  in  Jour.  KthmjU  Boc,  lA»nd  ,  I,  1S6.  IMS 
Kllea  Tolmie'a  voeab.^  N^joki'D  from  MP  30'  j:i>63^ 
:-;4>'>:  l^-fltham,  f  ipi]^i  ola,  2.'>1,  lJ^>  (the  same), 
>R%eelttuk  an  d  Mailtu .— 1^  tli»  m ,  S'a  t.  H  l^t.  M&n , , 
SfJO,  1^/^  lineludu*^  ilyphalln,  Hvh>?ih,  Esleytuk, 
VVecktnofta,  NalatMfiiotib,  QiiairiieTdl,TlfttlnSIie- 
quilU,  I^queeltoeh).  >SuItoA.  — Latham  In 
frani*.  PhtloL  &c»c,  Lond,,  72,  XHSG:  Buschmann, 
NcLi  .Mexico,  822, 1^?5S;  lAt  nam.Opufieula,  S39, 1860; 
L(i  I  ham ,  El .  Com  p.  Ph  i  lol . ,  ^01 . 1  Sa2 1  i  iiel  \i6m  com* 
dial  eels  between  Hawkysbury  Id.,  BroGghtoa'8 
Hreb^E^I^Kgo,  and  nortbem  pftft  ot  Vanoonrer  id^, 
>tt*  ealb  mk,— 6chcx)lcmJt,  Ind,  Tribes,   v,  iS7, 
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1856;  Kane,  Wand.  In  N.  A..app..  1869  (or  Balla- 
bola;  a  census  of  N.  W.  tribee  classifiea  by  lan- 
guage). >Ea-Ut'-siikh.— Dall,  after  Gibbs,  in 
Cent.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  144, 1877  (vocabularies  of 
Bel-bella  of  Mllbank  sd.  and  of  Kw&kiQtr). 
<Naas.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii, 
pt.  1,  c,  1848.  <NaaM.— GallaUn,  ibid.,  77  (in- 
cludes Hailstla.  Haceltzuk,  Billechola,  Chimey- 
san);  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
402, 1853  (includes  Huitsla).  XNaas.— Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  iii,  664,  606. 1882  (includes  Hailtza  of 
present  family).  >Ant.->Sproat,  Savage  Life, 
app..  312,  1868  (name  suggested  for  family  in- 
stead of  Nootka-Columbian);  Tolmie  and  Daw- 
son, Comp.  Vocabs.,  60, 1884  (vocab.  of  Kaiook- 
waht).  XPuget  Sound  Group.— -Keane  in  Stan- 
ford, (impend.,  C^ent.  and  So.  Am.,  460,  474, 1878. 
XHydahft.—Keane,  ibid.,  473  (includes  Hailtzasof 
the  present  lamilv).  >Kwakiool.— Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Comp.  Vocabe..  27-48,  1884  (vocabs.  of 
Haishilla,  Hailtzuk.  Kwiha,  Likwiltoh  sepU:  also 
map  showing  family  domain).  >Kwa'kiutl. — 
Boas  in  Fetermanns  Mitteil.,  130,  1887  (general 
account  of  family,  with  list  of  tribes). 

Wakatomioa.  The  name  of  two  Shawnee 
towns  in  Ohio  about  the  Revolutionary 
period,  one  being  possibly  the  successor 
and  continuation  of  the  other.  ( 1 )  One, 
apparently  the  earlier,  was  one  of  a  group 
of  two  or  more  towns,  occupied  chiefly  by 
Shawnee,  situated  on  the  Muskineum,  be^ 
low  the  junction  of  the  Walhonding  and 
below  the  present  Coshocton,  Coshocton 
CO.  It  waa  visited  by  the  missionary 
Zeisberger  in  1772  ana  with  another  of 
the  group  was  destroyed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans under  Col.  McDonald  in  1774  and 
not  thereafter  rebuilt,  the  Shawnee  re- 
moving to  the  Scioto  and  the  Miami. 
(2)  The  other  of  the  same  name,  possibly 
built  by  refugees  from  the  first,  was 
situated,  according  to  former  agent  John- 
ston, on  the  headwaters  of  Mad  r.,  jUst 
below  the  present  Zanesfield  in  Lc^an 
CO.,  within  the  Greenville  treaty  cession 
of  1795.  It  was  sometimes  known  also 
as  the  Upper  Shawnee  village,  because  it 
was  the  highest  of  those  on  the  waters  of 
the  Miami.  (j.  m.) 

Waocotomioa.— Connelley  in  Heckewelder,  Narr- 
(1820),  Connelley  repr..  241,  note,  1907.  Waoha- 
tawmaha.— Bouquet  (1764)  in  Rupp,  W.  Penn., 
app.,  155,  1846.  Wachatomakak.— Connelley  in 
Heckewelder,  op.  cit.,  241,  note.  Wagetomioa.— 
Ibid.  Wagkatamagy.— Bouquet  (1764)  in  Rupp, 
op.  cit.,  157.  WaghkaUwmaJcy.— ibid.,  156.  Wa- 
katamake.— Smith,  Bouquet  Exped.,  16,  1766. 
Wakatameki.— Heckewelder,  op.  cit.,  245.  Waka- 
tomaoa.— Connelley  in  Heckewelder,  op.  cit.,  253, 
note.  Wakatomioa.— Butterfield,  >Yashington- 
Iryine  Corr.,  5,  1882.  Wakautamike.— Smith,  op. 
cit..  18.  Waketameki.— Heckewelder,  op.  cit., 241. 
Waketummakie.— McKee  (1774)  in  Rupp,  W.  Penn., 
app.,  211, 1846.  WakiUmiki.— Connelley  in  H^cke- 
welder,  op.  cit.,  241,  note.  Waakatamikee.— La 
Tour  map,  1784  (misprint).  Wapatomaoa.— Con- 
nelley in  Heckewelder,  op.  cit., 253.  note.  Wapa- 
tomica.— Butterfield,  op.  cit. ,  332.  Wappatomioa.— 
Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio,  150,  1861.  Waugkcoto- 
mooo.— Connelley  in  Heckewelder,  op.  cit.,  241. 
Waukatamike.— Smith.  Bouquet  Exped.,  67, 1766. 
Waukataumikee.— Hutchins,  map,  ibid.  Wauka- 
tomike.— Ibid. 

Wakohekhiikikarachada  ( '  they  call 
themselves  after  a  water  monster*).  A 
Winnebago  gens. 

Wahk-oh£-he-d£— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  157,  1877. 
Wa-ktoe'Hjl  i-ki'-ka-ra'-tca-4a.— Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  241, 1897. 

Wtk'kemtk'p  {Wa^q/Emap).    A  former 


village  of  the  Tlakluit  on  Colmnbia  r., 
Wash.  { E.  s. ) 

Wakeshi  {Wake-shV,  *fox').  A  gens 
of  the  Potawatomi. — ^Morgan,  Anc  Soc., 
167,  1877. 

Wakhaknkdhin  (Hhose  among  the 
cacti  *^.  A  band  of  Pahatsi  Osage  men- 
tioned by  De  Smet  as  forming  a  village 
with  a  population  of  500  on  Neosho  r., 
Ind.  T.,  in  1860. 

Waqdank^'.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  im  Weiohaka-Oucrin.— Smet,  West.  Mis8.,255. 
1866. 

Wakhkel.  A  Yurok  village  on  Kla- 
math r.,  N.  w.  Cai.,  about  4  m.  above 
its  mouth. 

Wakhker.  A  Yurok  village  on  Kla- 
math r.  just  below  Wakhtek  and  adja- 
cent to  it,  at  Klamath  P.  0.,  n.  w.  Cal. 

Wakhna  ('snorts').  A  band  of  the 
BtuU  Teton  Sioux. 

Wa&na.-— Dorsey,  after  Cleveland,  in  15th  Rep.  B. 
A.  £.,  219. 1897.    Waqna.— Ibid. 

Wakhshek.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  3  m.  below  Weitchpec,  n.  w. 
Cal.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  a  place 
called  Wa*shoi,  7  or  8  m.  downstream. 
Wah-akorr.— Gibbs  (1861)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  138.  1858.  Wah-si.— McKee  (1851)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec.  seas..  194,  1853. 
Wakhshek.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn.  1907.  Wieh- 
■is.— McKee,  op.  cit.,  215.  Wi-uh-ais.— Meyer, 
Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282, 1865. 

Wakhtek.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  at  Klamath  P.  0.,  n.  w.  Cal. 
Wakhtek.— A.  L.  Kroeber.  infn,  1907.  Wauh- 
tooq.— Gibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
in,  138, 1853. 

Wakiohi.  A  former  Mariposan  (Yo- 
kuts)  tribe  of  California  which  spoke  a 
dialect  that  indicates  closest  relationship 
with  the  valley  half  of  the  northern  group 
of  Yokuts. — Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  ii,  260,  1907. 

Wakmahaoin     ( *  pumpkin  -  rind     ear- 
ring ' ).    A  Yankton  Sioux  band. 
Walmxuha  oin.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  217, 
1897     Wakmuha-ol*.— Ibid. 

WakoawisBojik  (  Wdkoshdwisochio^y  *they 
of  the  fox  name.*— W.  J.).  The  Fox 
gens  of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes. 
OnafooMaK.— Jes.  Rel.  1672.  Iviii,  40.  1899.  W&- 
gu»na«i.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906.  Wa-ko-a-wia'- 
•o-jik]— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  170.  1877.  Wikosha- 
wlsotoif i.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1907. 

Wakokayi  ( *  blue  -  heron  breeding 
place ' ).  Two  former  Upper  Creek  towns: 
one  on  Hatchet  cr.,  Coosa  co.,  Ala.,  the 
other  on  lower  Coosa  r.,  below  Wetump- 
ka,  Elmore  co.,  Ala. 

Blow-horn  Nett.— Gatachet,  Creek  Mlgr.  Leg.,  i, 
149,  1884.  Vaocay.— Vaugondy,  map  Am^rique, 
1778  (on  upper  Coosa  r.,  Ala.).  Wacaooya.— Swan 
(1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  262,  1856. 
waooay;--Jeffery8,  French  Dom.,  l,  134,  map, 
1761.  waccoooie.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
380,  1864.  Waokakoy.— Finnelson  (1792)  in  Am. 
State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  289, 1832.  Wiocakaw.— 
Bartram,  Trav.,  462, 1791.  Woo-oo-ooie.— Hawkins 
(1799),  Sketch,  43, 1848.  Wooke  Ooyi.— Weather- 
ford  (1793)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  op.  cit.,  385. 
Wokuiuiy.— Alcedo.  Die.  Geog.,  v.  344. 1789.  Wol- 
kokay.— Bartram,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1799. 

Wakokayi.  A  town  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, Okla. 

Wakok£-i.— Gat8chet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186, 
1888.    Wakokayi.— Ibid. 
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Wakonda  (Wa-hoif-da),  A  term  em- 
ployed by  the  Omaha,  Ponca,  Osage, 
Qpapaw,  Kanea,  Oto,  Missouri,  and  Iowa 
tribes  of  the  Siouan  family  when  the 
power  believed  to  animate  all  natural 
forms  is  spoken  to  or  spoken  of  in  suppli- 
cations or  rituals.  The  dialects  of  the 
first  five  tribes  are  closely  related;  the 
Omaha  and  Ponca  speak  practically  alike; 
the  Osage,  Quapaw,  and  Kansa  differ 
somewhat  from  the  former  in  pronuncia- 
tion,  while  the  Oto,  Missouri,  and  Iowa 
have  so  far  changed  their  speech  as  to  be 
unintelligible  to  the  others.  The  word 
vxikovda,  spelled  wakavda  by  Riggs  in 
his  Dakota  Dictionarv,  is  given  by  him 
as  a  verb  signifying  ^to  reckon  as  holv 
or  sacred,  to  worship*;  the  noun  is 
wakarff  and  is  defined  as  *  a  spirit,  some- 
thing consecrated.*  The  same  authority 
sives  the  meaning  of  luakav,  as  an  ad- 
jective, as  'spiritual,  sacred,  consecrated, 
wonderful,  incomprehensible,  mysteri- 
ous.* The  same  general  meaning  that  runs 
through  the  DaKota  words  wakayda  and 
ivakav  inheres  in  the  word  vxikovda  as 
used  by  the  Omaha  and  their  cognates; 
with  the  latter  the  word  mav  be  r^^arded 
as  an  appellative,  for  while  it  is  the  name 
given  to  the  mysterious  all-pervading 
and  life-giving  power  to  which  certain 
anthropomorphic  asp^ts  are  attributed, 
the  word  is  also  applied  to  objects  or 
phenomena  regarded  as  sacred  or  mys- 
terious. These  two  uses  of  the  word  are 
never  confused  in  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful.  When  during  his  fast  the 
Omana  sings,  ^^Wakovda,  here  needy  he 
stands,  and  I  am  he!*'  his  address  is  to 
"the  power  that  moves,**  ''causes  to 
move,*^  that  is,  gives  life;  for  the  ability 
to  move  is  to  the  Omaha  mind  synony- 
mous with  life.  In  this  prayer  the 
Omaha  is  not  crying  to  those  forces  or 
forms  spoken  of  as  wakovda  in  songs  that 
relate  to  objects  seen  in  dreams  or  to  sym- 
bols of  magic.  This  distinction  is  some- 
times difficult  for  one  of  another  race  to 
follow,  but  that  there  is  a  distinction  to 
the  native  mind  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
The  vxikav  tayka,  the  great  wakav  or 
spirit  of  the  Dakota,  is  not  quite  the  same 
as  that  which  the  Omaha  means  by 
vxxkovda.  The  term  'great*  in  wakay 
tayka  implies  a  comparison,  and  such  an 
idea  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  vxikovda^ 
for  wakovda  stands  by  itself,  unlike  any 
other,  and  represents  a  concept  that 
seems  to  be  bom  of  the  Indian's  point  of 
view  toward  nature  and  natural  phenom- 
ena, including  man  himself.  To  the 
Omaha  nothing  is  without  life:  the  rock 
lives,  so  do  the  cloud,  the  tree,  the  ani- 
mal. He  projects  his  own  consciousness 
upon  all  things,  and  ascribes  to  them  ex- 

Eeriences  and  characteristics  with  which 
e  is  familiar;  there  is  to  him  something 

3466— Bull,  30,  pt  2— 07 57 


in  common  between  all  creatures  and  all 
natural  forms,  a  something  which  brings 
them  into  existence  and  holds  them  in- 
tact; this  something  he  conceives  of  as 
akin  to  his  own  conscious  being.    The 

Sower  which  thus  brings  to  pass  and 
olds  all  things  in  their  living  form  he 
designates  as  wakovda.  That  he  anthro- 
pomorphizes this  power  is  evident  from 
nis  supplication,  made  with  fasting  and 
symbols  of  humility,  by  which  he  seeks 
to  awaken  pity  or  compassion,  human 
attributes,  as  "here  needy  he  stands," 
and  thus  expects  to  win  some  kind  of 
recognition.  He  is  taught  that  when  he 
^ts  and  prays  he  must  not  ask  for  anj 
special  fovor  or  gift;  that  which  he  is 
able  to  receive  will  be  given  him.  This 
teaching  throws  a  side-light  on  his  con- 
cept of  wakovda^  showing  that  it  implies 
intelligence  as  well  as  power;  but  the 
concept  seems  to  be  vague,  and  ideas  dis- 
solve into  indefiniteness  in  the  "mys- 
terious,** the  "incomprehensible**  at- 
mosphere that  surrounds  the  unseen 
power  denominated  wakovda. 

That  there  is  a  creative  aspect  to  wa- 
kovda is  made  dear  from  the  use  of  the 
word  wakovda^'  gi  is  the  sign  of  posses- 
sion, ther^ore  the  phenomena  termed 
wakovdagi  evince  something  belonging  to 
or  of  the  power  denominated  wakovda. 
For  example,  when  a  child  is  first  able  to 
walk,  this  new  manifestation  of  ability  to 
moveaboutiscalleduxiibo^da^;  butshould 
a  person,  fromsickness  or  other  disability, 
lose  the  power  to  walk,  but  recover  it 
the  act  01  resumption  would  not  be  called 
wakovdagi.  The  first  speech  of  the  child 
is  the  manifestation  of  a  new  power,  and 
is  wakovdagi.  Wakovda  is  invisible,  and 
therefore  allied  to  the  idea  of  spirit. 
Objectts  seen  in  dreams  or  visions  par- 
take of  the  idea  or  nature  of  spirit,  and 
when  these  objects  speak  to  man  in  an- 
swer to  his  entreaty,  the  act  is  possible 
because  of  the  power  of  wakovda,  and  the 
object,  be  it  thunder-cloud,  animal,  or 
bird,  seen  and  heard  by  the  dreamer, 
may  be  spoken  of  by  him  as  a  wakovda, 
but  he  does  not  mean  that  they  are  wa- 
kovda. The  association  in  which  the 
term  wakovda  is  used  determines  the 
character  of  its  meaning.  Wakovda,  the 
power  addressed  during  the  fast  as  hay- 
ing power  to  help  the  one  standing  "  in 
n^d,*'  is  not  the  same  wakovda  as  the 
thunder  that  speaks  to  a  man  in  a  dream  is 
sometimes  called;  yet  there  is  a  relation 
between  the  two,  not  unlike  that  signified 
by  the  term  wakovdagi  when  applied  to 
the  first  manifestation  of  an  ability;  for 
all  power,  whether  shown  in  the  thunder- 
storm, the  hurricane,  the  animals,  or 
man,  is  of  wakovda.  Whatever  is  mys- 
terious and  beyond  ordinary  experience 
or  effort  approaches  the  realm  of  the  con- 
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cept  which  the  word  wakoyda  signifies  to 
the  Omaha  and  his  cognates. 

Wakovda  is  difiScult  to  define,  for  exact 
terms  chance  it  from  its  native  uncrys- 
tallized  condition  to  something  foreign  to 
aboriginal  thought  Vague  as  the  con- 
cept seems  to  be  to  one  of  another  race, 
to  the  Indian  it  is  as  real  and  as  m ysterions 
as  the  starry  night  or  the  flush  of  the  com- 
ing day.    See  Totem.  (a.  c.  p.) 

Wakouingonechiwek.  An  Algonqnian 
tribe  or  band  living  on  a  river  about  60 
leagues  s.  of  Hudson  bay  and  150  leagues 
N.  w.  of  Three  Rivers,  Quebec.  Tney 
were  probably  a  part  of  the  Mistassin  liv- 
ing on  Marten  r. 

K8aK8aK8ohioaets.— Jes.  Rel.,  LX,  244, 1900.  K8«- 
KSohiSeta.— Jes.  Rel.,  Lxm.  248,  1900.  Koo«koai- 
koiietiotiek.— Jee.  Rel.  1672, 54, 1868.  Konakonikone- 
giwek— Jes.  Rel.,  Lxxiii,  60, 1901.  Kwakw&koia- 
ohioueta.— Ibid.,  LX,  245.  Oiukouiacouaohionek— 
Jes.  Rel.  1658,  20, 1858.  OnkouinconeobioQek— Ibid. 

Wakpaatonwan  ( '  village  on  the  river' ). 
A  Wahpeton  Sioux  band. 
Wa&petoi)wai)-M6a.— S.  R.  Riggs,  letter  to  Doney, 
1882  (trans.  *  real  Wahpeton ' ) .  wakpa-aton wai).— 
Ashley  quoted  by  Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.A.B., 
216,  1897.  Wakpa-ato»wa".— Ibid.  WakpatoiL— 
Ashley,  letter  to  Dorsey,  1886.    Watpaton.— Ibid. 

Wakpaatonwedan  ( *  those  who  dwell  on 
the  creek* ).  One  of  the  two  early  divi- 
sions of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux.  They 
had  thdr  villageon  Rice  cr.,  Minn.  (Neill, 
Hist.  Minn.,  144,  note,  1868).  The  Mde- 
wakanton as  described  by  Le  Sueur  (1689) 
seem  to  have  been  composed  of  this  divi- 
sion alone.  In  1858  it  comprised  the  fol- 
lowing bands:  Kiyuksa,  Ohanhanska, 
Tacannpisapa,  Anoginajin,  Tintaotonwe, 
and  Oyateshicha. 

Wakpokinyan  (^ flies  along  the  creek'). 
A  Miniconjou  Sioux  band. 
Bi^er  that  flies.~Gulbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850, 142. 1851.  Wak-po'-ki-an.— Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  875,  1862.  Wakpokmya.— 
Swift,  letter  to  Dorsey,  18S4.  Wakpokinjai).— 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  220,  18^.  Watoo- 
ld.ya«.-lbld. 

Waksachi.  A  Shoshonean  tribe  on  the 
Kaweah  r.  drainage,  extending  into  the 
mountains,  in  s.  central  California.  They 
lived  above  the  Wikchamni  and  below 
the  Badwisha.  Merriam  (Science,  xic. 
916,  1904)  classes  them  as  a  "Paiute'* 
tribe  in  Eshom  valley,  n.  of  Kaweah  r., 
where  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  appears 
now  to  reside. 

Waek-sa-ohe.— Barbour  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4« 
82d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  255,  1858.  Wakeadaohi.— 
Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Archseol.  and 
Ethnol.,  IV,  121,  1907  (Yokuts  pi.  of  Waksachi). 
Waksaski.— Ibid.  Waaakshet.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  8,  1860.  Wik'-saoh-i.— Powers  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ili,  870,  1877.  Wook-sooha.— 
Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  82d  Cong..  1st  seas., 
23,1852.  Wok-aaoh-e.— Wessells  (1853)  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  32, 1857.  Wok- 
a&'-ohe.— Merriam  in  Science,  xix,  916,  June  17, 
1904. 

Waktonila  ( *  the  baud  that  kills  no  peo- 

«le').     An  unidentified  Sioux  band, 
rak-tani-la.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  876. 1862. 


Walakpa  (  WH^Uikpa).  A  summer  vil- 
li^ of  the  Utkiavinmiut  Eskimo  in  n. 
A&ska.— Murdoch  in  9th  Eep.  B.  A.E., 
83,  1892. 

Walakanmi.  A  division  of  the  Miwok 
between  the  Oosumne  and  Mokelumne 
rs. ,  Cal.  This  name  was  probably  Waka- 
lumni,  another  form  of  Mokelumne. 
Walaoumniea.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  450,  1874. 
WaIafiimMa.^HaIe,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  vi,  630, 

Walalilmni.  A  band  formerly  fre- 
quenting the  Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne  rs. 
in  central  C^fomia.  It  probably  be- 
longed to  the  Moquelumnan  family. 
Walalahinmi.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1907  (so  called 
by  people  U)  the  8.  of  the  territory  mentioned). 
WaUliilmiii.  —  Ibid.     Wal-laltim-ae.  —  Weesellfl 

S858)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  76,  S4th  Cong.,  8d  sess., 
,  1867. 

Walam  Olam.  The  sacred  tribal  chron- 
icle of  the  Lenape  or  Delawaree.  The 
name  signifies  'painted  tallv'  or  'red 
score,'  from  walam,  'painted,'  particu- 
larly 'red  painted,'  and  olum,  'a score  or 
tally.'  The  Walam  Olum  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1836  in  a  work  entitled  '^he 
American  Nations,"  by  Constantine Sam- 
uel Rafinesque,  an  erratic  French  scholar, 
who  spent  a  number  of  years  in  this  coun- 
try, dying  in  Philadelphia  in  1840.  He 
asserted  that  it  was  a  translation  of  a 
manuscript  in  the  Delaware  language, 
which  was  an  interpretation  of  an  ancient 
sacred  metrical  legend  of  the  tribe,  re- 
corded in  pictographs  cut  upon  wood, 
which  had  been  obtained  in  1820  bv  a 
Dr  Ward  from  the  Delawares  then  liv- 
ing in  Indiana.  He  claimed  that  the 
original  pictograph  record  had  first  been 
obtained,  but  without  explanation,  until 
two  years  later,  when  the  accompanying 
songs  were  procured  in  the  Lenape  lan- 
guage from  another  individual,  these  be- 
in^  then  translated  by  himself  with  the 
aid  of  various  dictionaries.  Although 
considerable  doubt  was  cast  at  the  time 
upon  the  alleged  Indian  record,  Brinton, 
arter  a  critical  investigation,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  genuine  native 
production,  and  it  is  now  known  that  sim- 
ilar ritual  records  upon  wood  or  birch- 
bark  are  common  to  several  cognate 
tribes,  notably  the  Chippewa. 

After  the  death  of  Rafinesque  his  manu- 
scripts were  scattered,  those  of  the  Walam 
Olum  finally  coming  into  the  hands  of 
8quier,  who  again  brought  the  lesend  to 
public  attention  in  a  paper  read  betore  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  in  1848, 
which  was  published  in  the  American 
Review  of  Feb.  1849,  reprinted  by  Beach 
in  his  Indian  Miscellany  in  1877,  and  ^;ain 
in  a  later  (15th)  edition  of  Drake's  Abo- 
riginal Races  ot  North  America.  All  of 
rhese  reprints  were  more  or  less  inaccu- 
tate  and  incomplete,  and  it  remained  for 
Brinton  to  publish  the  complete  pictog- 
raphy, text>  and  tradition,  with  notes  and 
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critical  investi^tion  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, with  the  aid  of  native  Lenape  schol- 
ars, in  ''The  LenAp^  and  their  Legends, 
with  the  complete  text  and  symbols  of 
the  Walam  Olum,"  as  No.  6  of  his  li- 
brary of  Aboriginal  American  Literature, 
Phila.,  1885. 

After  sifting  the  evidence  as  to  its  au- 
thenticity, Brinton  concludes  (p.  158): 
*  *  It  is  a  genuine  native  production,  which 
was  repeated  orally  to  some  one  indiffer- 
ently conversant  with  the  Delaware  lan- 
guage, who  wrote  it  down  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  In  its  present  form  it  can,  as  a 
whole,  lay  no  claim  either  to  antiquity  or 
to  purity  of  linguistic  form.  Yet,  as  an  au- 
thentic modern  version,  slightly  colored 
by  European  teachings,  of  the  ancient 
tribal  traditions,  it  is  well  worth  preser- 
vation and  will  repay  more  study  in  the 
future  than  is  given  it  in  this  volume. 
The  narrator  was  probably  one  of  the  na- 
tive chiefs  or  prieste,  who  had  spent  his 
life  in  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  towns  of 
the  Lenape,  and  who,  though  with  some 
knowledge  of  Christian  instruction,  pre- 
ferred the  pagan  rites,  legends,  and  myths 
of  his  ancestors.  Probabl  v  certain  lines 
and  passages  were  repeated  in  the  archaic 
form  in  which  they  had  been  handed  down 
for  generations.*'  {j.  m.) 

Walapai  (Xawdlapdiya^  *pine  tree 
folk.' — Harrington).      A    Yuman   tribe 


WALAPAI    MAN 


originally  living  on  middle  Colorado  r., 
above  the  Mohave  tribe,  from  the  great 
bend  eastward,  well   into  the    interior 


of  Arizona,  occupying  Hualapai,  Yava- 
pai, and  Sacramento  valleys,  tne  Cerbat 
and  Aquarius  mts.  forming  the  south- 
em  part  of   their   range.      They  lived 


WALAPAI  WOMAN 


chiefly  by  the  chase  and  on  roots  and 
seeds.  They  are  said  to  have  been  brave 
and  enterprising,  but  physically  inferior 
to  the  Mohave.  The  Havasupai,  who  are 
an  offshoot,  speak  a  closely-relatetl  lan- 
guage. The  Walapai  numbered  728  in 
1889,  631  in  1897,  and  498  in  1910.  They 
are  under  the  administration  of  a  school 
superintendent  on  the  Walapai  res.  of 
730,880  acres  in  n.  w.  Arizona,  and  are 
making  little  progress  in  civilization. 
They  cultivated  only  57  acres  during  1904, 
but  owned  2,000  horses.  The  nsiix^e  Santa 
Margarita  was  applied  by  the  Spaniards 
to  one  of  their  rancherias. 
E-pa.— A.  Hrdlieka,  Inf  n,  1906  (given  aa  their  own 
name).  GualUba.— Garc^s  (1776),  Diary,  404, 1900 
(Yavapai  name).  GaaUi^a.— Ibid..  444  (men- 
tionea  distinctly  from  "Jagiiallepai,"  but  evi- 
dently the  same).    Hawflapai.— Curtis,  N.  Am. 


Ind.,  n.  116, 1908  ('pinery  people' :  Yuma  name; 
Hawalpdi  ia  the  Mohave  form,  ibid.,  p.  114). 
Hah-wal-ooef.— Whipple,  Exp.  San  Diego  to  Colo- 


rado R.,  17,  1851.    Eaulapais.— White,  MS.  Hist. 
Apache^  B.  A.  E.,  1875.     Hawalpai.-^urtis,  N. 


Am.  Ind.^r,  118, 1908  ('pinery  people':  Maricopa 
name).  Hi-wol-Ul  Pai.— Ewing  in  Great  Divide, 
208,  Dec.  1892  (transi.  'mountain  people').  Ho- 
allo-pi.— Thoma>t.  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1868.    Huaepais.— 


Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863,  887,  1864.  Hualapai*.— Ind. 
Aff. Rep., 128. 1865.  Hualipaia.— Ibid..  1867, 895, 1868. 
Huallapai*.-  Terry  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  pt.  i,  46, 
1868-69.  Huallopi.— Thomas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,1868. 
Eualopaia.  — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  1864, 156, 1865.  Hoal- 
paioh.— Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  m,  pt.  8   16, 
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1856  (Yuma  name).  HualpAU.->Ind.  AIT.  Rep 
1863.390,1864.  HuiJpM.— U.S  Stat.,xxni,377,l»<5. 
HolapaU.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1867,  381. 1868.  Hwftla- 
pai.— Ibid.,  246, 1877.  JapiaUapai.— Oarers  ( 1776) , 
Diary, 808, 1900.  Jacullapai.-^arc^8(  1776-76), mis- 
quoted by  Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeos.,  41. 1864.  Jaguya- 
pay.— Escudero,  Not.  Estad.  de  Chihuahua,  228, 
1834.  Jallafaapais.— Oarers, op  cit.,809.  Jaquala- 
mL— Font,  map  (1777),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 


north'  [?]:  Yavapai  name).  Oohp.— ten  Kate, 
Reizen,  160,  1885  (Pima  name).  Oop.— Ibid,  (al- 
ternative form).  Pa  xv^^  uiSti.— Gatschet  in 
Zeitschr.  f.  Ethnol.,  86,  1886  ('people  far  down 
river':  Yavapai  name).  8«ta  K6xain&me.— ten 
Kate.  Synonymie,  7.  1884  (Honi  name).  Tab- 
kfo^ya.— Oatflchet,  Yuma-Sprachstamm,  II.  124, 
1877  (Yavapai  name;  abbr.from  MatAvCkCpAya). 
Tiqui-LUpait.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  A.,  i,  444, 
w^pai  kwe.— ten    Kate,  Synonvmie,  7, 


1884  (ZuAi  name:  itu>e— 'people'), 

"  "    •      *         "  *      '    ~  c.  Lond..  I,  243;  1869. 


WaUpa 
Bell  in  Jour  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  243, 
Wal-la-paia.— Powell  in  Bcribner's  Mag.,  213,  Dec. 
1875.  walyepai.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  iv, 
107,  1907  (Chemehuevi  name).  Zawalyapay.— 
Harrington  in  Jour.  Am.  Folic- lore,  xxi,  324, 1908 
('pine-tree folk ':  own  name). 

Walas  (Wd^laSy  'the  great  ones').  A 
cens  of  the  Nakoaktok  and  of  the  Mamale- 
lekala  Kwakiutl  tribes. — Boas  in  Rep. 
U.  8.  Nat  Mue.  1895,  329,  1897. 

Walas  KwakinU  ( 'the  great  Kwakiutl ' ) . 
A  sept  of  the  true  Kwakiutl,  comprising 
the  Tsentsenkaio,  Gyekem,  Waulipoe, 
Tlekem ,  and  Tletlkete  gen  tee.  Pop.  30  in 
1889,  the  last  time  they  were  enumerated 
separately. 

L&lcailila.—Boa8  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 330. 
1897  ('the  tramps':  a  nickname).  Lock-qua- 
lillai.— Lord,  Natur.  in  Brit.  Col.,  I,  165,  1866. 


WaOas  Kwa-UatL— Boas,  op.  cit.,  330.  Wslit-kwft- 

loy. 
66,  1887.     Waw-lia-knahkewlth.— Can.   Ind.  AiT., 


ki-ooL — ^Dawson  in  Trans 


Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii. 


189, 1884.  Waw-lifr-knahk-newith.— Ibid.,  1889, 270. 
1890. 

Walainomoqois.  A  n  ancestor  of  a  K  wa- 
kiutl  gens  whose  name  was  sometimes 
given  to  the  gens  Itself. — Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  MitteiL,  pt.  6,  131,  1887. 

Waleghaunwoliaii  ( '  boil  food  with  the 
paunch  skin').  A  band  of  the  Brul(§ 
Teton  Sioux. 

ThoM  that  boil  their  diahM.— Culbertaon  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1850, 141 ,  1851.  Wale^-oQ-wohai] .— Dor- 
sey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 
1897.    Walexa^)«-woha^.— Ibid. 

Walekhe  (  Wd-ti^-khe).  The  site  of  an 
old  village  probably  occupied  by  San  Luis 
Obispo  Indians,  on  Santa  Maria  cr.,  San 
Luis  Obispo  co.,  Cal. — Schumacher  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1874,  343,  1875. 

Wallaneg.    See  Woolyneag. 

Wallaxuni.  A  Costanoan  village  for- 
merly within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission, 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5, 18(50. 

Wallawalla  ( 'little  river') .  A  Shahap- 
tian  tribe  formerly  living  on  lower  Walla- 
walla r.  and  along  the  s.  bank  of  the  Co- 
lumbia from  Snake  r.  nearly  to  the  Uma- 
tilla in  Washington  and  Oregon.  While 
a  distinct  dialect,  their  language  is  closely 
related  to  the  Nez  Perc^».  Their  number 
was  estimated  by  Lewis  and  Clark  as  1,600 
in  1805,  but  it  is  certain  this  figure  includ- 
ed other  bands  now  recognized  as  inde- 


pendent. By  treaty  of  1855  they  were  re- 
moved to  the  Umatilla  res.  in  Oregon, 
where  they  are  now  (1910)  said  to  num- 
ber 461,  but  are  much  mixed  with 
Nez  Perc^^s,  Umatilla,  and  Cayuse.  In 
the  Wasco  treaty  of  1855,  by  which  the 
Warm  Springs  res.  was  established,  a 
number  of  Shahaptian  tribes  or  bands 
are  mentioned  as  divisions  of  the  Walla- 
walla which  had  no  real  connection  with 
thattril)e.  (l.  f.) 

Oualla-Oualla.— Dufiot  de  Mofras,  Oreg.,  ii,  835, 
1844.  Ouallat-Ouallas.— Stuart  in  Nouv.  Ann 
Voy.,  xii,  36,  1821.  Wahlahwahlah.— Domenech , 
Deserts  N.  Am.,  ii,  188. 1860.  WaUwala.-Oallatin 
in  Tnins.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  li,  73,  1848.  Wal-a- 
Walt».—Ga.s.s  Jour.,  203,  1807.  Wallah  Wallah.— 
Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  426. 1852.  Wai-U-wal- 
la.— Gass,  Jour..  205,  1807.  Walla-Wallah*.— Wy- 
eth  (1H4H)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  221, 1851. 
Walla-Walla-pum.— Lord,  Nat.  in  Brit.  Coi.,  246, 


WOMAN'S   SHIRT— WALLAWALLA 

1806.  Wal-la-walt«.—Ga8S,  Jour.,  203,  1807.  Wal- 
lawoUah.— <Jas8  (1834)  quoted  bv  Schoolcraft, 
lud.  Tribes,  in.  609.  ia53.  WaUewahot.— Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  ii,  map,  1836.  WaUow 
Wallow. — Lewis  and  ('lark  Exped.,  Coues  ed., 
969.1893.  WoUahwollah.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  252, 1854. 
WoUaolU.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War.  870,  1822. 
WoUawalla.— Ibid.,  869.  WollawoUahs.  —  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exped.,  il,  253.  1814.  WoUawwallah.— 
Ibid.,  I.  map,  1817.  Wol-law-wol-lah.— Ibid.,  i. 
map,  1814. 

Wallets.     See  Receptacles. 

Wallie  ( from  wallim,  *  do  wn  below  * ) .  A 
name  saici  to  have  been  applied  bv  Yo- 
seinite  Indians  to  all  tribes  iivinf;^  below 
them,  as  on  the  Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne 
rs.,  Cal.  Probably  only  the  country,  not 
its  inhabitants,  were  actually  so  called. 
Most  or  all  of  them  belonged  to  the 
Moiiiielnmnan  familv. 

WallM. -Patrick  in  Ind.' Aff.  Rep.  1886,  240J857 
(applied  to  Indians  of  Tuolumne  co.,  Cal.).    Wal'- 
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U.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etbnol.,  in.  349,  1877. 
W«llie«.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  x.  325,  1874. 

Walpapi.  A  Shoshonean  division,  be- 
longing to  the  Mono-Pavioteo  branch  of 
the  family,  closeiv  affiliated  with  the 
Yahuskin,  with  wliom  they  have  been 
officially  associated  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. By  treaty  of  Aug.  12,  1865,  they 
ceded  their  territory  about  the  shores 
of  Goose,  Silver,  Warner,  and  Harney 
lakes,  Oregon,  and  were  assigned  lands 
in  the  8.  part  of  Klamath  res.,  established 
the  previous  year.  The  Walpapi  and  the 
Yahuskin  together  have  numbered  135 
to  166  persons  between  1877  and  1891. 
In  1906  the  combined  bands  (officially 
designated  as  **Paiute'')  on  the  Klamath 
res.  numbered  113;  in  1909, 103.  Two  of 
their  settlements  or  camping  places  are 
Chakeletsiwish  and  Kostuets,  occui>ie(l 
also  by  Yahuskin.  Their  great  war  chief 
Pauline,  also  called  Panaine,  Paulihe, 
Pau-le-nee,  and  Pah-ni-nees,  was  killed 
in  1867. 

Voll-pah-pe  Snakes.— A pplegate  in  Ind.  Aft.  Hep., 
89,  1866.  Pauline's  band.  — Huntington,  ibid.. 
108, 1865.  WaU-Pah-Pe.— U  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  x\, 
218, 1869.  Walpahpe  Snakes.— Ind.  AfT.  Hep.,  74, 
1874.  Wal-pah-pee  Snakes.— Ibid.,  62. 187'J.  Wal- 
palla.— Ibid.,  171, 1877  Walpapi.— (intsthet.  Kla- 
math Inds..  II,  zxxv.  1890.  wohlpahpe  Snakes.— 
Ind.  All.  Rep.,  110. 1874.  WeU-piJfi-pe.- Hunting- 
ton in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  466, 1865. 

Walpi  (from  walat  *gap',  'notch*;  o/)?, 
locative:  *  Place  of  the  notch,'  in  allusion  to 
a  gap  in  the  mesa  on  which  it  is  situated ) . 
One  of  the  6  villages  of  the  Hopi  (q.  v. )  in 
N.  E.  Arizona,  situated  on  the  summit  of 
East  mesa,  at  its  s.  end  (for  an  illustration, 
see  Pueblos),  The  ancestral  clans  which 
founded  Walpi  built  their  first  village 
below  the  present  site,  on  the  n.  w.  side 
of  the  mesa  point  among  the  foot-hills  on 
the  lowest  terrace;  this  site  is  now  marked 
by  a  ruin  called  Kuchaptuvela,  *  Ash-hill 
terrace*.  About  1629  the  village  was 
moved  to  a  higher  terrace,  on  the  w.  point 
of  the  mesa,  at  a  site  covered  with  ruins 
known  as  Kieakobi  (q.  v.),  *  Place  of  the 
ladder  house,*  where  was  built  a  mission 
chapel  the  remains  of  walls  of  which  may 
still  be  traced.  During  a  lar^e  part  of 
the  17th  century  Spanish  missionaries 
labored  here,  but  with  slight  success,  and 
in  1680,  as  a  result  of  the  Pueblo  rebellion 
(see  Pti€blo8)j  the  mission  was  destroyed 
and  the  missionary  killed,  putting  an  end 
to  efforts  to  Christianize  tne  Ilopi  until 
after  Arizona  passed  into  posses.sion  of 
the  United  States.  A  short  time  after 
the  destruction  of  the  mission,  impelled 
by  fear  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  well  as  by  the  increasing 
attacks  of  Apache,  Navaho,  and  Ute,  the 
village  was  removed  to  the  top  of  the 
rocky  mesa  where  it  now  stands.  Walpi 
has  three  rows  of  houses  separated  by 
courts.  The  middle  or  largest  row  is  four 
stories  high,  long  and  narrow,  and  pre- 
sents a  broken  sky-line.    This  row  of 


buildings  is  the  oldest,  having  been  orig- 
inally built  by  the  Bear  and  Snake  clans. 
The  main  plaza  or  court  lies  e.  of  this 
row,  and  communication  with  the  rear 
court  of  the  village  is  by  means  of  an 
alley,  roofed  by  buildings.  There  is  a 
similar  covered  entrance  at  the  s.  end. 

The  secret  ceremonies  of  the  Hopi  are 
performed  in  rooms  called  kivas  and  ki- 
hus,  the  former  isolated  from  the  house 
groups  and  used  by  fraternities  of  priests 
composed  of  different  clans,  white  the 
kihus  are  generailv  limited  in  use  to  cer- 
tain clans.  The  kivas  are  rectangular 
subterranean  rooms  oriented  to  the  Hopi 
cardinal  points,  and  are  entered  by  lad- 
ders from  the  roofs.  Each  kiva  has  an 
elevated  floor,  for  the  use  of  spectators,  at 
the  N.  end,  a  firehole  in  the  middle  of 


KOPEU,    NATIVE   OF  WALPI 

the  floor,  and  a  symbolic  opening,  called 
the  sipapu,  in  the  floor.  There  are  five 
kivas  in  Walpi,  four  of  which  are  built 
in  recesses  and  walled  up  on  the  outside; 
the  fifth  is  constructed  in  a  depression 
in  the  mesa.  These  are  known  as  the 
Mungkiva  ('Chief  kiva*),  Wikiwaliobi- 
kiva  ( *  Watch-place  kiva  * ),  Alki  va  ( *  Horn 
kiva*),  Chivatokiva  (*Goat  kiva*),  and 
Nacabkiva  (* Half-way  kiva').  The  ki- 
hus are  known  as  the  Flute  kihu,  the 
Sun  kihu,  and  the  Warrior  kihu.  The 
western  row  of  houses,  separated  by  a 
court  from  the  Bear-Snake  row,  was  built 
by  Flute  and  related  clans;  the  short  row 
on  the  eastern  rim  of  the  mesa,  once  popu- 
lous, has  now  fallen  into  disuse.  In  early 
days  it  was  occupied  by  the  Asa  clan. 
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whose  descendants  now  inhabit  Sicho- 
movi. 

A  mushroom-shaped  rock,  the  result  of 
sabaerial  erosion,  stands  in  the  open  area 
on  the  8.  B.  side  of  the  village,  and  near 
this  rock  the  public  portion  of  the  Snake 
Dance  (q.  v.)  and  of  other  ceremonies  is 
held. 

The  direct  trails  to  Walpi  are  steep  and 
in  some  places  difficult.  Many  years  ago 
part  of  the  ascent  was  made  at  the  s.  b. 
side  by  a  ladder  drawn  up  at  night.  The 
N.  B.  trail  into  Walpi  is  the  most  acces- 
sible, having  been  greatly  improved  in 
recent  years.  The  population  of  Walpi 
is  mixed  with  Tewa  ana  other  progressive 
Pueblo  peoples,  and  has  been  in  closer 
contact  with  the  whites  than  any  other 
Hopi  pueblo.  The  prc^ressive  character 
of  tne  Walpi  people  is  shown  by  the  num- 
ber of  modem  houses  built  in  recent 
years  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa  near  the 
springs  and  fields. 

The  following  groups  of  clans,  among 
others,  are  represented  at  Walpi:  Chna 
(Snake),  Honau  (Bear),  Kachina  (Sacred 
Dancer),  Patki  (Cloud),  Pakab  (Reed  or 
Arrow),  Kokop  (Firewood),  Asa  (Tansy 
Mustard) ,  Tuwa-Kukuch  (Sand^Lizard), 
Lengya  (Flute),  Ala  (Horn),  and  Piba- 
Tabo  (Tobacco-Rabbit).  The  ancestors 
of  these  clans  lived  in  pueblo  or  cliff 
houses,  now  ruins,  situated  in  various 
directions  and  in  some  cases  remote  from 
Walpi.  The  original  settlers  were  the 
Bear  people,  who  are  reputed  to  have 
come  trom  Jemez  (q.  v.).  These  colo- 
nists were  later  joine^i  by  the  Snake  and 
Horn  peoples,  whose  ancestors  lived  in 
extreme  n.  Arizona.  The  Kachina  clan 
came  from  the  e.  ;  the  Reed  people  are 
descendants  of  women  capturea  at  a 
Hopi  town,  now  a  ruin,  called  Awatobi. 
The  Kokop  clan  came  from  Jemez,  and 
made  Walpi  their  home  after  the  fall  of 
their  own  pueblo,  Sikyatki,  in  prehistoric 
times.  The  Patki,  Kukuch,  and  Piba- 
Tabo  originally  came  from  the  s.,  where 
ruins  of  their  pueblos  are  still  visible  at 
Winslow  and  near  Hardy,  Ariz.,  on 
Little  Colorado  r.  The  Flute  people 
came  from  n.  Arizona,  where  they  once 
lived  with  the  Horn  and  Snake  clans. 
The  Asa  migrated  from  Zuili.  Thesocio- 
logic  historv  and  growth  of  Walpi  are  as 
follows:  (ij  Formed  by  Bear  clans;  (2) 
increased  by  the  accession  of  Snake  clans; 
(3)  enlarged  by  clans  after  the  overthrow 
of  Sikyatki;  (4)  destruction  of  Awatobi 
and  assimilation  of  many  clans  there- 
from; (5)  advent  of  Asa  clans  from  Zufii; 
(6)  advent  of  clans  from  the  Little  Colo- 
rado; (7)  advent  of  the  Tewa  clans,  some 
of  whose  descendants  now  live  in  Hano. 

The  population  now  numbers  about  200, 
but  according  to  Vetancurt  it  had  about 
1,200  inhabitants  in  1680.  This  estimate  is 
evidently  exaggerated. 


(insult  Bourke,  Snake  Dance  of  the 
Moqois,  1884;  Donaldson,  Moqui  Indians 
of  Arizona,  1893;  Fewkes,  various  writ- 
ings in  Reps.  B.  A.  £.,  Am.  Anthr.,  and 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore;  Hough,  Moki  Snake 
Dance,  1898;  V.  Mindelelf  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1891;  C.  Mindeleff  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £.,  1900,  and  the  writings  cited 
below  ^j  w  V  ) 

Alaki.-^Fewke8  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  611, 1900 
('Horn  house/  on  account  of  the  many  Horn  (Ala) 
people  there:  traditional  name).  Oiiupe.— Parke, 
map  of  N.  Hex.,  1861;    Davis,  El  Gringo,  115, 


1851    Si-tah-kin-nei.- 


Eaton  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
nalpa. — 
-rbld.. 


Tribes,  iy,  220,  1854  (Navaho  name).    Onaipa.— 

Gare^  (1776),  Diary,  894,  1900.    Oaalpea.- 

860.    OaalpL— Porras  (ea.  1630)  quoted  by  Vetan- 


curt, Menolog.  Fran.,  211,  212,  1871.  Gnalpi- 
maa.~Vetancurt  (1693)  in  Ttetro  Mex.,  ni,  9^ 
1871.  OuelpM.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  10, 
1868  (or  Hualpee).  Ho«peekM.~Ea8tman,  map 
(1863)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  24-25, 1854. 
aom  Pneblo.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  6U, 
1900(orAlaki).  HnaUpi.— Alcedo.  Dice  (}eog.,  n, 
879, 1787.  HiUa-p^.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A., 
242,1886.  Hualpeo.— Beadle,  undeveloped  West, 
576,  1878.  Hual-peo.— Ives,  Colo.  R.,  map,  1861. 
Hual^.— VUla-Sef&or,  Theatro  Am.,  n.  4S».  1748. 
Hualpr.—Loew  in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  v,  fea,  July  1874. 
Hualvi~Loewa875)  in  Wheeler.  Surv.  Rep.,  vii. 
Haati-Ti.~Tx)ew  in  Ann.  Rep.  Wheeler 
,178, 1875.    I-ya'-kJn.— A  M.  Stephen,  infn. 


346, 1879.    Huati-Ti.— Tx)ew  in  Ann.  Rep.  Wheeler 

Surv.. 

1887    ('high 


house':    Navaho    name).     Jaao- 


[•high 
goalpa.— Garc^  (1776)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  187, 396, 1889  (apparently  a  mistaken 
combination  of  Hano  and  Walpi).  Joal-pL — 
Palmer  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep..  188,  1870.  ]lo'-«iii.— 
Barber  in  Am.  Nat.  730,  Dec.  1877  (or  Guar-pl). 
OWkL— Loew  In  Pop.  8cI.Mo.,v,362,  Julyl874C*er- 
Toneously  called  Hualpy*').  0-p«'-ki— Jackson 
cited  by  Barber  in  Am.  Nat.,  780,  Dec.  1877  (or 
Gual'-pi).  0-pi-jiHBM.— Ward  (186U  quoted  by 
Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds. ,  14,  IflwS.  OpyiquL— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  19, 1868.  Opquiv*. — 
Schoolcraft. Ind.Tribes. i,519, 1861.  OpQuM— Cal- 
houn quoted  by  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inda., 
14,1898.  aulU-l-pi.— Donaldson,  Ibid,  (misprint  of 
Whipple's  Gu41-pl) .  S.  Benurdiao  Ooalpi.— Vaigas 
(1692)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  Arix.  and  N.  Mex.,  201, 
1889.  Talvoi.— Ewudero,  Not.  Estad.  de  Chihua- 
hua, 281.  1834  (probably  identical).  Wa-oi-pi.~ 
Shipley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  310, 1891.  Walla-pi— 
Irvtae  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  160, 1877.  W£l-»<.— ten 
Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  454, 1885  (or  HuAl-p^).  Wal- 
pi.—Common  form.  Walpiaas.— Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  vii,  896,  1894  (the  people).  Waahpi.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  ( Acoma  form) . 
Wathl-pi4.— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  ni,  pt, 
8,  18, 1856  (Zufli  name).  WolapL— Shufeldt,  In- 
dian Types  of  Beauty,  10, 1891.  Wol-pi.— Powell 
in  Scribner's  Mag.,  202,  Dec.  1876. 

Wamdisapa'i  Band.  One  of  the  two  di- 
visions of  the  Wahpekute  Sioux,  of  which 
Wamdisapa  (Black  Eagle)  was  chief  be- 
tween 1842  and  1851.  Their  predatory 
habits  led  to  and  prolonged  a  war  with 
the  Sank  and  Foxes,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  separated  from  the  main  body 
of  Wahpekute  before  1851,  going  to  Ver- 
milion r.,  8.  Dak.  Subsequently  Inkpa- 
duta  ( Scarlet  Point)  was  chief  of  the  band, 
which,  after  becoming  reduced  to  10  or 
15  lodges,  was  known  by  his  name.  They 
returned  to  Spirit  lake  and  Des  Moines  r., 
and,  their  lands  having  been  ceded  by 
the  treaty  of  Mendota,  Minn. ,  in  1851,  they 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Grovemment. 
Their  right  to  a  part  of  the  purchase 
money  bemg  refused,  they  murdered 
the  settlers  and  were  hunted  down  by 
soldiers. 
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BlMkBacl«r*^<^-— ^'I'^^ln^  ^^  Minn.  Hist 
Coll.,  ui.  887, 1880.  Ink-M-dn-tort  band].— Ibid. 
Ink-p«]i-doo-to  bftad.— Hatch  in  H.  R.  Mbo.  Doc 
167,  44th  Cong.,  let  sess.,  424, 1876.  Wam-di-Mipa't 
people.— Flandran,  op.  cit 

Wamditanka  ('Great  war  eagle')*  A 
chief  of  one  of  the  bands  of  Mdewakanton 
Sioux  at  the  time  of  the  Sioux  uprisinff 
in  1862;  commonly  oEdled  Big  Eagle,  and 
sometimes  known  as  Jerome  Big  £^le. 
According  to  his  personal  narrative,  re- 
corded by  R.  L.  Hoioombe  (Minn.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  pt  3,  382-400,  1804),  he 
was  bom  in  1827  at  the  Indian  village 
near  the  site  of  Mendota,  Dakota  co., 
Minn.,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
Gray  Iron,  succeeded  him  as  chief.  In 
his^outh  he  often  went  with  war  parties 
aeainst  the  Chippewa  and  other  enemies 
of  his  tribe,  ana  on  occasion  wore  a  head- 
dress with  six  feathers  representing  as 
many  Chippewa  scalps  taken  by  him. 
Although  Wamditanka  took  port  with 
the  Sioux  in  the  uprising  of  1862,  he 
cliums  that  he  did  not  participate  in  the 
massacres  of  the  settlers,  but  even  used 
his  influence,  in  some  instances,  to  save 
from  death  both  whites  and  converted 
mixed-bloods.  The  evidence  shows  this 
claim  to  be  substantially  correct,  and 
that  he  was  perhaps  pressed  into  the  war 
by  his  people.  At  tiiis  time  his  village 
was  on  Crow  cr.,  in  McLeod  co.,  Minn. 
His  band  consisted  of  about  150  to  200 
persons,  including  about  40  warriors. 
Soon  after  the  battle  of  Birch  Coolie, 
Minn.,  iik  1862,  Wamditanka  and  his 
band,  with  others,  surrendered  to  Gen. 
Sibley.  He  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  three  years  imprisonment, 
part  of  the  time  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  the 
remainder  at  Rock  Island,  III.  After  his 
discharge  he  was  converted  to  Christi- 
anity. He  was  twice  married;  his  second 
wife  was  still  alive  in  1894,  at  which  time 
his  home  was  at  Gcanite  Falls,  Yellow 
Medicine  co.,  Minn.  He  visited  Wash- 
ington with  a  delegation  of  his  tribe  in 
1858,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Sioux  negotiated  June  19 
of  that  year.  (c.  t.  ) 

Wametit  An  important  tribe  of  the 
Pennacook  confederacy,  occupying  the  s. 
bank  of  Merrimac  r.  below  the  mouth 
of  Concord  r.,  Mass.  In  King  Philip's 
war  of  1675  they  suffered  severely  and 
decreased  so  greatly  that  in  1686  they 
sold  their  territory  and  probably  joined 
the  other  Pennacook  at  St  Francis  in 
Canada. 

PaAotaoketto.— Sanford.  U.  S.,  cxxxix,  1819.  Paw- 
tnolcetts.— F&rmer  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  219, 
1824.  Wambeaitts.— Kidder  in  Me.  HUt  Soc.  Coll., 
VI,  286, 1859. 

Wametit  The  village  of  the  Wamesit, 
situated  near  the  present  Lowell,  Mass.  It 
was  the  gathering  place  of  the  confeder- 
acy during  the  fishing  season;  hence  the 
name.    It  was  one  of  the  Praying  towns 


uooKin  ICO.  IV74J  quoiea  oy  vaier,  Mitn 
■ec  t.  877.   1816.    WafmesMt.— Writer 

2 noted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  126. 1886. 
it.— Salisbury  (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hit 


before  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war 
in  1675. 

Pantakrt.— Eliot  (1651)  in  Mass.  Hist  8oc.  Coll., 
8d  8.,  IV,  128,  1884  (from  pauiuk,  'falls').  Paw- 
tnokdt^Eliot  (1651).  ibid.,  168.  Pawtokett— 
GooUn  (ea.  1674)  quoted  by  Vater,  Mith.,  pt  8, 
___    ^   v-    -..-     ^  \-Writer  of    1676 

86.    Wama- 

. ,      Hi8t,xin, 

696, 1881.  Wamstet— Record  of  1676  in  N.  H.  Hist 
Soc.  Ctoll.,  Ill,  99,  1832.  Wamesit— Gookin  (1674) 
in  Mass.  Hist  Soc  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  i,  168, 1806.  Warn- 
BMStt— Hubbard  (1680),  ibid.,  2d  s.,  v,  82,  1815. 
WamMot— Tooker  in  Am.  Anthr..  x,  285,  1897. 
WaynMsdok.— Deed  of  1686  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ist  s.,  VI,  278. 1800. 

Wammikan.  A  raft  of  hewed  logs,  upon 
which  is  constructed  a  shanty,  provided 
with  cooking  and  sleeping  arrangements. 
See  Wanigan,  of  which  the  word  is  a  cor- 
ruption, (w.  R.  Q.) 

Wamnughaoin  (* shell  ear  pendant'). 
A  band  of  the  Sihasapa  or  Blackfoot 
Sioux. 

WamBafa-«ii|.— Doraey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  219, 
1897.    wamniiza-oi*.— Ibid. 

Wampampeag.    See  Wampum. 

Wampanoag  ( '  eastern  people ' ) .  One 
of  the  principal  tribes  of  New  England. 
Their  proper  territory  appears  to  have 
been  the  peninsula  on  the  s.  shore  of  Nar- 
ragansett  Dav  now  included  in  Bristol  co.. 
B.  I.,  and  the  adjacent  parts  in  Bristol 
CO.,  Mass.  The  Wampanoag  chiefs  ruled 
all  the  country  extending  s.  from  Narra- 
gansett  bay  and  Pawtucket  r.  to  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  including  the  islands  of  Nan- 
tucket and  Martha's  Vineyard.  Rhode 
Island  in  the  bay  was  also  at  one  time 
the  property  of  this  trjbe,  but  was  con- 
quei^  from  them  by  the  Narraganset, 
who  occupied  the  w.  shore  of  the  bay. 
On  the  N.  their  territory  bordered  that  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Massachuset  confed- 
eracy. The  Nauset  of  Cape  Cod  and  the 
Saconnet  near  Compton,  K.  I.,  although 
belon^ng  to  the  group,  seem  to  have 
been  in  a  measure  independent.  Gos- 
nold  visited  Martha's  Vineyard  in  1602 
and  ''trafficked  amicably  with  the  na- 
tives. ' '  Other  explorers,  before  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims,  visited  the  region 
and  provoked  the  natives  by  ill  treat- 
ment. Champlain  found  those  of  C.  Cod 
unfriendly,  probably  on  account  of  pre- 
vious ill  treatment,  and  had  an  encounter 
with  them.  When  the  Enslish  settled 
at  Plymouth  in  1620  the  Wampanoag 
were  said  to  have  about  30  villages, 
and  must  have  been  much  stronger 
before  the  great  pestilence  of  1617  nearly 
depopulated  the  southern  New  England 
coast.  Their  chief  was  Massasoit,  who 
made  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the 
colonists,  which  he  faithfully  observed 
until  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded 
b^  his  son,  known  to  the  English  as 
King  Philip.  The  bad  treatment  of  the 
whites  and  their  encroachment  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Indians  led  this  chief,  then 
at  the  head  of  500  warriors  of  his  own 
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tribe,  to  form  a  oombination  of  all  the 
Indians  from  Merrimac  r.  to  the 
Thames  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  or 
ezterminatinfi;  the  whites.  The  war, 
which  began  in  1675  and  lasted  2  years, 
was  the  most  destructive  in  the  history 
of  New  England  and  was  most  disastrous 
to  the  Indians.  Philip  and  the  leading 
chiefe  were  killed,  the  Wampanoag  and 
Narraganset  were  practically  extermi- 
nated, and  the  survivors  fled  to  the  inte- 
rior tribes.  Many  of  those  who  surren- 
dered were  sold  into  slavery,  and  others 
joined  the  various  Praying  villages  in  s. 
Massachusetts.  The  greater  pa?t  of  the 
WamfMuioag  who  remained  in  the  coun- 
try  Joined  the  Saconnet.  The  Indians 
of  Cf.  Cod  and  Martha's  Vineyard  gen- 
erally remained  foithful  to  the  whites, 
the  latter  persistently  refusing  to  comply 
with  Phihp's  solicitations  to  ]oin  him  in 
the  contest 

The  principal  village  of  the  Wampa- 
noag, wnere  the  head  chief  resided,  was 
PotSmoket.  Other  villages  probablv  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  were  Acusnnet, 
Agawam,  Assameekff,  Assawompset,  As- 
sonet,  Betty's  Neck,  Chaubaqueduck, 
Coaxet,  Cohannet,  Cooxissett.  Ck)W8ump- 
sit,  Grayhead,  Herring  Pond,  Jones  River, 
Kitteaumut,  Loquascjuscit,  Mattakeeet, 
Mattapoiset,  Miacomit.  Munponset,  Na- 
masket,  Nashamoiess,  Nashanekammuck, 
Nukkehkummees,  Nunnepoag,  Ohkon- 
kemme,  Pachade,  Pocasset,  Quittaub, 
Saconnet,  Saltwater  Pond,  Sanchecan- 
tacket,  Seconchqut,  Shawomet,  Shim- 
moah,  Talhanio,  Toikiming,  Wauchimo- 
qut,  Wawayontat  (j.  m.) 

XMMMiti.— Dee  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  ii,  229, 
repr.  1819.  Maiaasowat.  —  Ibid.  !!■■■■  ■oyto.  ~ 
Mourt  (1622)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  8..  viil, 
226.  18(tt.  Pawkmuukwlratto.— Chase  in  Bmith- 
Bon.  Rep.  for  1883,  881,  1885.  PhiUp't  IndiaBS.— 
Trumbull,  Conn. ,  i,  221, 1818.  Wampaiifi.—Writer 
of  1676,  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  125, 1886. 


Wampano.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
80, 1854.  Wampaaoags.— Niles  {ca,  1761)  in  Maaek 
Hist.  S9C.O)11.58d  8^,  vi,190,_l^«  Wam-pa-no-fas.— 


Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  162,  1829.  Wampanooueks.— 
Writer  of  1675  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s.,  i, 
67,  1825.  Wampeafe.— Record  (1653)  quoted  by 
Macauley,  N.  V.,  il,  8^  1829.  Wampoaoafi.— 
Writer  of  1807  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s..  in, 
88, 1815.  Wapanooks.— Le  Laet  (1640)  in  N.  T.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  I,  294,  1841.  WliampinafM.— 
Brlnley  (1658)  In  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  y, 
217,  1816.  Wompanaoffea.— Ibid.,  x,  15-20,  1809. 
Wompanoaf.— Oliver  {ccl.  1675)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  m,  85,  1848.  Womponoaffs.— Hoyt, 
Antiq.  Res.,  112, 1824. 

Wampapin.  A  name  for  the  water 
chinquapin,  Ndumho  Ivleay  corropted  from 
wce^kipin^  *  crooked  root'  the  Chippewa 
name  for  the  long,  nodose  rootstock  of 
the  plant,  which  after  beine  boiled  to 
destroy  its  acidity  is  used  as  food.  It  is 
called  tarawa  and  taluwa^  *  hollow  root^' 
by  the  Oto  and  Quapaw.  The  name  is 
still  further  corrupted  in  the  West  to 
yankapin,  (w.  r.  g.) 

Wampataok  ( *  goose ' ) .    A  Massachuset 


chief  of  the  country  s.  of  Boston,  Mass., 
a  son  of  Chickataubut  (q.  v. ).  from  whom 
the  English  purchased  much  land.  He 
was  killed  in  1669  in  a  battle  with  the 
Mohawk.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Wampeag.    See  Peagj  Wampum, 

Wampee.  A  name  used  in  parts  of  the 
Southern  statesfor  the  pickerel-weed(  Pon- 
tederia  caudaia).  Gerard  (Garden  and 
Forest,  July  26,  1896)  says  that  the  term 
wampee  was  applied  by  Drayton  in  1802  to 
the  Indian  turnip  {Aristema  triphyllum)^ 
and  by  Rafineeque  in  1830  to  Peltandra 
alba,  (▲.  F.  c.) 

Wamping.  A  former  village,  Mohican 
or  Wappinger,  on  the  lower  Hudson  r., 
N.  Y. ,  under  Iroquois  protection. — Albany 
treaty  (1664)  inN.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  m, 
68,  1853. 

Wampoote.  The  American  elk,  Cenm» 
americanaf  called  also  gray  moose  and 
wapiti;  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a 
horse  and  strikingly  similar  to  the  staff  of 
Europe.  It  was  formerly  extensively  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  present  limits  of 
the  United  States,  but  is  now  confined 
mostly  to  the  n.  and  n.  w.  portions.  The 
name  is  of  Abnaki  origin,  from  iva:»bu$  or 
VHP^uSf  '  white  moose ' ;  the  Algonquians 
making  no  distinction  between  white  and 
gray.  (w.  b.  o. ) 

Wampum  (the  contracted  form  of  New 
England  Algonquian  tuampUmpeak,  vjom- 
p&mpeage,  or  ivampdrnpeag,  expressed  pho- 
netically  as  wanpa^>»piah  or  wa'f^bcfi^biaq^  the 
component  lexical  elements  of  Which  are 
wamp,  for  uti»6,  a  derivative  of  tixi^,  *(be- 
ing)  white';  umpe  or  ompe^  for  a»W  or 
onpt,  *  a  string  ( of  shell-beads) ' ;  ok  or  aq, 
the  grammaticsign  of  the  animate  pluraL 
As  the  native  expression  was  too  cumber- 
some for  ready  utterance  by  the  New 
England  colonists^  the  sentence-word  was 
divided  by  them  mto  wampum,  and  peak 
or  peage,  regpdless  6f  the  exact  line  of 
phonetic  division  between  the  component 
lexical  elements  of  the  expression ) .  The 
shell  beads  in  use  among  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians,  wrought  out  of  several  kinds 
of  shells  found  along  both  the  western 
and  the  eastern  littorals  of  the  continent, 
including  various  species  of  Veneridse,  as 
the  poquaiUiaug{yenuB  mercenaria),  usu- 
ally contracted  to  quahaug  or  ouahog,  for- 
merly sometimes  called  hens,  tne  common 
round  or  hard-shell  clam,  which  in  the  8. 
sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  4  pounds; 
the  periwinkle  (Pyrula  caricaand  P.  ca- 
naliculata),  or  winkle,  the  meteadhock  of 
Roffer  Williams;  the  whelk  ^Bucdnom 
undatum) ;  fresh- water  shells  ot  the  genus 
Unio;  and,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Den- 
talium  (D.  entalis,  and  D.  indianorum), 
the  abalone  or  haliotis  (H.  rufescens,  H. 
splendens,  and  H.  cracherodii),  the  scal- 
lop shells  or  pectens,  and  the  olivella  (O. 
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biplicata);  and  a  number  of  other  sea- 
shells. 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  shell  beads 
much  patient  labor  and  a  marked  degree  of 
skill  and  careful  manipulation  were  re- 
quired.   Their  manufacture  was  appar- 
ently not  confined  to  any  class  of  i>er8ons 
among  the  natives,  for  Roger  Williams 
(Key,  128,  1827)  remarks  that  in  general 
those  who  live  along  the  seashore  manu- 
facture the  beads,  and  that  ''as  many 
make  as  will/'    In  New  England  and 
alonff  the  Atlantic  seaboard  wampum  was 
chiefly  of  two  colors:  the  white,  and  the 
violet  or  purple,  which  latter  varied  in 
shade  from  pale  or  pink  violet  to  dark 
rich  purple.    The  value  of  these  shell 
beads  was  determined  by  their  color  and 
degree  of  finish.    In  form  they  were  cy- 
lindrical, being  from  about  i  to  A  in.  in 
diameter,  and  from  i  to  iV  in.  in  length. 
Notwithstanding  the  abundant  literature 
concerning  the  multifarious  uses  of  these 
shell  beads  in  trade,  in 
the  embroidering  of  ar- 
ticles of  dress,  the  mak- 
ing of  objects  for  per- 
sonal  adornment   and 
badges  of  rank  and  offi- 
cial dignity,  and  in  the 
fiducial  transactions  of 
private  and  public  life, 
no  technical  statement 
of  the  exact  methods 
employed   by  the  na- 
tives in  their  manufac- 
ture is  available. 

According  to  Barber 
and  Howe  (Hist.  Coll. 
N.  J.,  1844)  the  method 
3f  manufacture  after 
:'ontact  with  the  whites 
A'aa  as  follows:  The 
;vampum  was  wrought, 
argely  by  the  women, 
rom  the  thick  blue 
hell,  and  the  process, 
equired 
practice. 


erniNos  or  Wam^m 


portions  of  the 
,  though  simple, 
a  skill 'acquired  only  by  long 
The  intense  hardness  and  brit- 
leness  of  the  materials  made  it  impos- 
ible  to  wear,  grind,  and  bore  the  snell 
y  machinery  alone.  First  the  thin  por- 
ions  were  removed  with  a  light  sharp 
ammer,  and  the  remainder  was  clamped 
1  a  scissure  sawed  in  a  slender  stick,  and 
as  then  ground  into  an  octagonal  figure, 
1  inch  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  di- 
iieter.  This  piece  being  ready  for  bor- 
ig  was  inserted  into  another  piece  of 
ood,  sawed  like  the  first  stick,  which 
as  firmly  fastened  to  a  bench,  a  weight 
)in^  so  adjusted  that  it  caused  the  scis- 
re  to  grip  the  shell  and  to  hold  it  se- 
irely.  The  drill  was  made  from  an 
I  tempered  handsaw,  ground  into  proper 
ape  and  tempered  in  the  flame  of^a  can- 
e.     Braced  against  a  steel  plate  on  the 


operator's  chest  and  nicely  adjusted  to  the 
center  of  the  shell,  the  drill  was  rotated 
by  means  of  the  common  hand-bow. 
To  clean  the  aperture,  the  drill  was  dex- 
trously  withdrawn  while  in  motion,  and 
was  cleared  by  the  thumb  and  finger  of 
the  particles  of  shell.  From  a  vessel 
hanging  over  the  cloeely  clamped  shell 
drops  of  water  fell  on  the  drill  to  cool  it, 
for  particular  care  was  exercised  lest  the 
shell  break  from  the  heat  caused  by  fric- 
tion. When  the  drilling  reached  halfway 
through  the  shell,  the  shell  was  reversed 
and  the  boring  was  completed  from  the 
opposite  side.  To  finish  the  surface  and 
to  shape  the  edges  were  the  next  proc- 
esses. A  wire  about  a  foot  long  was  fas- 
tened at  one  end  to  a  bench;  beneath  and 
parallel  with  the  wire  was  a  grindstone 
with  a  grooved  face,  which  was  worked 
by  a  foo^treadle.  The  beads  were  strung 
on  the  wire  and  the  free  end  grasped  in 
the  left  hand  and  the  wire  of  beads  was 
drawn  into  the  groove  of  the  fast-revolv- 
ing grindstone.  By  means  of  a  flat  piece 
of  wood,  held  in  the  right  hand,  the  beads 
were  continually  tum^.  By  this  process 
the  beads  soon  became  round,  smooth, 
and  polished,  and  were  then  strung  on 
hempen  strings  about  a  foot  in  length. 
Five  to  ten  such  strings  could  be  made  in 
a  day,  and  were  sold  to  country  mer- 
chants at  the  rate  of  12^  cents  apiece. 

Wampum  very  early  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  as  it 
already  was  among  themselves,  became  a 
medium  of  exchange  at  fixed  values,  not 
only  in  merchandise  but  also  in  dollars 
and  cents.  So  important  was  this  use  of 
it  that  Weeden  (Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 
Stud.,  2d  s.,  viii-ix,  1884)  wrote  a  mono- 
graph on  wampum  with  the  su^estive 
title.  **  Indian  Money  as  a  Factor  in  New 
England  Civilization,"  in  which  this 
phase  of  the  subject  is  fully  discussed, 
rowers,  Stearns,  Goddard,  and  others 
mention  facts  showing  that  shell  money 
at  an  early  time  on  the  Pacific  coast  be- 
came a  medium  of  exchange,  not  only 
among  the  Indians  but  also  among  the 
whites.  Goddard  (Life  and  Culture  of 
the  Hupa,  48-49,  1903)  says  that  a  single 
shell  of^the  decorated  dentaliuin  is  meas- 
ured and  its  value  determined  by  the 
creases  on  the  left  hand ;  that  strings  of 
these  shells  reaching  from  the  thumb- 
nail to  the  point  of  the  shoulder  con- 
tain 11  of  the  largest  and  14  of  the 
smallest  of  these  shells;  that  some  of  the 
natives  have  a  set  of  lines  tattooed  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  left  forearm,  which  indi- 
cate the  length  of  6  shells  of  the  several 
standards  of  length.  Rosendale  (W^am- 
pum  Currency,  1896)  shows  by  ample  ci 
tations  from  the  ordinances  of  New  Neth- 
erland  that  the  period  from  1641  to  1662 
« marked  the  decadence  of  wampum  as 
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currency."  His  article  is  valuable  and 
interesting  for  giving  the  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  grades  of  wampum  in 
stivers  and  guilders  at  the  periods  men- 
tioned. 

Williams  (op.  cit),  speaking  of  the  po- 
ouaHhock  or  qmhaug,  called  hens  by  the 
iCnglisb,  or  the  hard  round  clam,  says 
that  the  Indians  *' break  out  of  the  shell 
about  half  an  inch  of  a  black  part  of  it, 
of  which  they  make  their  mckaiUiocky  or 
black  money,"  and  that  they  manufac- 
ture from  the  stem  or  stock  of  the  me- 
teadhockt  or  periwinkle,  their  **w6mpam 
or  white  money,"  of  naif  the  value  of 
the  tack&whock  or  black  money  or  shell 
beads.  In  his  lexicon  Williams  gives  the 
words  sawhdog  and  sawhdsachick  as  the 
native  tenns  for  '  loose  beads, '  enamphdM- 
chick  as  that  for  'strung  ones,'  and  mdche- 
quoce  as  *a  girdle,  or  belt,'  curiously 
made  from  one  to  five  or  more  inches  in 
width  of  these  shell  beads.  Such  a  belt, 
he  .tells  us,  was  worth  sometimes  more 
than  £10  ster- 
ling, and  was 
worn  either  as 
a  girdle  or  as 
a  scarf  or  sash 
around  the 
shoulders  or 
breasts,  hence 
the  common 
name  of  belt 
for  this  article. 
Strings  were  al- 
so worn  as  orna- 
ments around 
the  necks  of 
women  and 
children.  Wil- 
liams quaintly 
adds:    **  Princes 


USE  OF   WAMPUM    BELTS   IN    INDIAN   COUNCIU       (ArTER   LATITAu) 


make  rich  caps  and 
aprons  (or  small  breeches)  of  these  beads, 
thus  curiously  strung  into  many  forms 
and  figures:  their  black  and  white  finely 
mixed  together."  As  to  their  means  of 
manufacture  he  says  also  that  before  the 
Indians  obtained  awl  blades  from  Euro- 
peans they  **made  shift  to  bore  this  their 
shell  money  with  stone,"  and  that  the 
work  of  smoothing  the  beads  **they  doe 
on  stones"  and  other  things. 

Lawson  (Hist.  Car.,  315-316,  1714) 
writes  that  the  Indians  of  Carolina  had 
two  different  kinds  of  shell  money,  called 
peak  and  ronoaky  chiefly  the  former  kind, 
which  at  New  York  went  by  the  name  of 
wampum^  and  was  used  as  current  money. 
He  oelieved  that  peak  was  used  on  the 
continent  *' as  far  as  the  bay  of  Mexico." 
The  peak,  he  says,  was  called  **  porcelan" 
by  many  writers,  and  was  made  in  great 
quantities  in  New  York  and  **  with  us  in 
some  measure. ' '  It  was  made  from  shells 
found  on  the  coast,  very  large  and  hard, 
so  that  it  was  difiicult  to  cut  them;  that 


some  English  smiths  attempted  ''  to  drill 
this  sort  of  shell  money"  for  profit,  but 
found  the  task  too  hard,  and  saw  that 
nothing  could  be  gained,  for  the  *' drilling 
was  the  most  difficult  ^art  of  the  work 
to  the  Englishmen,  which  the  Indians 
manage  with  a  nail  stuck  in  a  cane  or 
reed,  which  was  rolled  by  them  on  their 
thighs  with  the  right  hand  and  the  bit  of 
shell  was  held  in  the  left,  so  in  time  they 
drill  a  hole  quite  through  it,  which  is  a 
tedious  work;  but  especially  in  making 
their  rcnoak,  four  of  which  will  scarce 
make  one  length  of  their  wampum.  * '  He 
does  not  say  now  the  drilling  was  done 
before  the  Indians  had  nails.  For  this 
shell  money  **  skins,  furs,  slaves,  and 
whatever  the  Indians  possessed  might  be 
bought;  by  it  they  might  be  enticed  to  do 
anything — to  part  with  anything  except 
their  children  for  slaves;  Dy  its  means 
murders  and  other  crimes  were  adjusted 
and  settled."  Beverley  (Hist.  Va.,  bk. 
Ill,  58,  1705)  says  that  the  Indians  of  the 
Virginia  and 
Carolina  littoral 
had  peak  and 
roenoke;  that 
the  peak  was  of 
two  colors,  dark 
purple  and 
white;  that 
they  (presum- 
ably the  purple 
and  the  white) 
were  alike  in 
size  and  figure, 
being  made  of 
different  por- 
tions of  the 
same  shell  (evi- 
dently the  po- 
quaOihock) ;  they  were  polished  as  smooth 
as  glass,  and  were  strung  through  holes 
drilled  through  their  centers;  the  purple 
or  dark -colored  beads  were  more  valu- 
able than  the  white,  bringing  among 
the  Indian  traders  18  pence  per  yard, 
while  the  white  brought  only  9  pence; 
and  that  these  Indians  made  of  these 
shell  beads  pipes  (probably  tubular  ob- 
jects), 2  or  3  in.  long  and  **  thicker 
than  ordinary,  which  are  much  more 
valuable;"  that  they  also  made  runlees 
of  the  same  shell,  grinding  them  smooth 
as  the  beads  of  the  peaky  "the  strung 
beads,"  and  that  these  rurUees  were 
either  large  like  an  oval  bead,  drilled 
through  the  length  of  the  oval,  or  they 
were  flat  and  circular,  nearly  an  inch 
in  width  and  J  in.  thick,  and  were  drilled 
edgewise.  The  peak,  the  runieeB^  and  the 
**  pipes,"  he  continues,  were  used  for  cor- 
onets, bracelets,  belts,  or  else  the  shell 
beads  were  made  into  long  strings  to  hang 
down  before  the  breast,  to  lace  up  their 
garments,  or  to  adorn  their  tomahawks 
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and  other  weapons  and  implements; 
lastly,  he  adds,  that  these  Indians  made 
another  kind  of  beads,  of  less  value  than 
the  other,  from  the  cockle  shell,  which 
was  broken  into  small  fragments,  which 
were  left  with  rough  edges,  and  drilled 
through  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
shell  beads  forming  the  peak;  these  rough- 
edged  "beads"  were  called  roenoke  (the 
ronoak  of  Lawson),  and  they  were  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  peak  or 
strung  beads. 

To  the  Iroquois  and  to  man^  other  In- 
dians white  as  a  color  was  auspicious,  and 
its  use  in  ritual  and  ceremony  therefore 
indicated  peace,  health,  welfare,  and  pros- 
perity—ideas expressed  by  white  wam- 
pum when  ceremonially  employed;  on 
the  contrary,  black  as  a  color  was  inaus- 
picious, and  its  use  therefore  indicated 
nostility,  sorrow,  death,  condolence,  and 
mourning— ideas  expressed  by  dark  or 
purple  wampum  when  ceremonially  em- 
ployed; nevertheless  the  dark  or  purple 
variety  of  wampum  was  commercially 
much  more  valuable  than  the  white  kind, 
and  the  darker  its  shade  the  more  valu- 
able it  was.  Commonly  the  ratio  was  as 
one  to  two.  In  commercial  transactions 
wampum  was  used  strung  or  unstrung. 
In  trade  it  was  usually  exchanged  by 
count  when  loose,  by  the  string,  or  by 
the  fathom.  The  fathom  was  a  count. 
Williams  (Key,  chap,  xiv)  says  that 
piuckquat  was  the  native  name  for  10 
sixpence,  or  60  pence,  and  that  this  was 
called  nquiUdmpeg,  that  is,  'one  fathom,' 
6  shillings.  So  a  fathom  was  a  count  of 
beads,  the  number  of  which  was  deter- 
mined by  the  number  legally  current  for 
a  penny.  Williams  said  that  6  white  and 
3  bfock  beads  were  current  for  a  penny; 
therefore  at  this  ratio  360  white  and 
180  black  beads  constituted  a  fathom. 
A  large  portion  of  the  white  shell  beads 
was  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  va- 
rious articles  of  personal  adornment  and 
in  the  embroidery  of  various  articles 
of  raiment  for  both  men  and  women. 
For  use  in  public  affairs  and  in  official 
communications,  in  ritualistic  and  fiducial 
transactions,  wampum  was  wrought  into 
two  well-known  products — strings,  often 
tied  into  bundles  or  sheaves  of  strings, 
and  belts  or  scarfs  or  sashes.  The  first 
variety  was  made  originally  by  stringing 
the' wampum  beads  on  small  strands  of 
skin  or  sinew,  and  later  on  a  strong  thread 
or  on  several  threads  twisted  together: 
these  strings  of  shell  beads  were  called 
** branches"  by  French  writers  gener- 
ally, probably  including  the  bunches  or 
sheaves.  In  making  these  strings  of 
beads  it  was  possible,  by  using  all  white, 
all  purple,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two 
colors  m  definite  proportions,  regulated 
by  the  color  symbolism  of  the  people,  to 


convey  mnemonically  a  variety  or  a  dif- 
ference of  ideas,  indicated  by  the  propor- 
tion, the  sequence  of  the  two  colors,  and 
the  figures  or  outlines  portrayed  by  them 
on  the  strand  or  string;  for  example,  there 
might  be  one  white  bead  and  then  one 
purple  bead  alternately  on  the  strand,  or 
a  white  bead  and  then  two  purple  b^ds 
alternately,  or  there  might  be  two  or  more 
white  beads  followed  by  two  or  more 
purple  beads  alternately  on  the  strand; 
or  the  strand  might  be  composed  one  half 
of  white  and  the  other  half  of  purple 
beads;  or  one  half  of  the  string  oi  beads 
might  be  arranged  in  one  way  and  the 
other  half  in  another.  Thus  it  was  pos- 
sible by  these  simple  devices  to  indicate 
by  means  of  the  two  available  colors  a 
number  of  combinations,  differing  one 
from  another  sufficiently  to  convey  a 
number  of  ideas  without  much  chance 
for  confusion.  The  white  strings  tinged 
red  by  vermilion  or  some  other  red  color 
were  used  as  a  challenge  or  declaration  of 
war,  or  as  an  invitation  to  friends  to  join 
in  a  war.  For  these  reasons  some  strings 
of  beads  consisted  wholly  of  white  beads, 
while  others  were  composed  entirely  of 
purple  or  dark  beads.  A  strii^  composed 
enurely  of  dark  beads  is  the  official  string 
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THE  PENH  TREATY  BELT 

of  beads  by  which  one  of  the  Iroquois 
tribes  notifies  its  brother  and  cousin  tribes 
of  the  death  of  one  or  more  of  its  chiefs. 
White  strings  were  commonly  employed 
in  matters  of  ordinary  routine,  requiring 
only  some  degree  of  formality,  or  merely 
as  preliminary  exhibits  to  others  of  more 
ana  deeper  import  The  second  kind  of 
shell-bead  product  was  the  more  or  less 
broad  sash,  scarf,  or  belt,  on  which  the 
white  and  the  purple  beads,  first  suitably 
proportioned  on  strings,  were  fastened  to- 
other by  small  strands  of  sinew  or  skin 
in  such  manner  as  to  form  a  neat  and  dur- 
able fabric.  By  suitable  combinations  of 
the  two  colors  dominant  in  the  beads  va- 
rious symbolic  figures  and  devices  were 
neatly  and  deftly  wrought  into  the  body 
of  the  belt  or  scarf.  Someti  mes  the  fabric 
took  the  form  of  a  symbolic  sun.  But  the 
breadth  and  length  of  the  belt  or  sash, 
and  the  proportions  of  the  whiter  and  the 
purple  beads  composing  it,  were  naturally 
determined  by  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  occasion  for  its  use.  According  to 
Lafitau  (1724),  a  very  good  authority,  the 
usual  size  of  a  belt  in  his  time  was  11 
strands  of  180  beads  each,  or  about  1,980 
wampum  beads.  There  are  references  to 
belts  composed  of  6,000  and  7,000  beads, 
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and  proportionately  long.  Some  belts 
were  employed  to  convey  a  double  mes- 
sage— that  is,  one  half  to  one  person  and 
the  other  half  to  another,  or  two  messages 
to  one  person  or  people. 

The  chiefs  and  the  eiders  of  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  to  rehearse 
the  matters  mnemonically  connected 
with  the  several  wampum  strings,  sheaves 
of  strings,  and  belts  in  their  keeping.  In 
complex  and  important  affairs,  certain  of 
these  annalists  were  chaiged  with  re- 
membering only  a  particular  portion  of 
the  record,  while  to  others  were  entrusted 
other  portions,  thereby  rendering  it  the 
more  easy  to  remember  the  detail  of  the 
entire  matter  without  foi^tting  any 
material  circumstance.  To  aid  these 
annalists  and  others  they  devised  the 
complex  and  varied  forms  of  wampum 
strands,  sheaves,  and  belts  already  noted. 
Belts  were  used  for  various  purposes, 
as  the  ratification  of  treaties,  the  con- 
firmation of  alliances,  and  the  authentica- 
tion of  proposals  made  by  one  people  to 
another. 

In  addition  to  packs  of  skins  and  furs, 
the  public  treasure  of  a  people,  such  as 
the  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  league,  con- 
sisted lareelv  of  wampum,  together  with 
the  strands,  bunches,  or  sheaves  of  strings 
or  strands,  and  the  belts,  scarfs,  or  sashes 
made  from  it,  as  above  described.  Not 
having  the  use  of  writing  of  any  kind, 
the  Indians,  naturally  apt  to  forget  events 
and  occurrences  happening  among  them, 
devised  the  variety  of  uses  for  wampum 
and  its  products. 

In  addition  to  the  descriptive  names  or 
merelv  denotive  designations  of  wampum 
and  the  things  made  from  it,  a  number 
of  terms  of  political  import  were  applied 
to  these  wampum  string  and  belts  by 
the  Iroquoian  tribes,  which  indicate  the 
importance  attached  to  these  several 
objects.  By  all  these  tribes  the  term 
kand^'sd^f  *a  braid  or  plaited  object,*  was 
applied  to  strings  of  wampum  of  what- 
ever nature.  The  Mohawk  applied  the 
term  gdiofl^nV  to  the  belt  of  wampum, 
while  the  Onondaga  and  the  Seneca  use 
kde'Iiwen^^tS*,  Figuratively,  and  perhaps 
ceremonially,  these  people  apply  the  fol- 
lowing names  to  wampum  employed 
officially  and  formally:  lari^^hwd*  (gdV- 
'hwd\  dialectic  variant),  *the  business, 
the  affair,  or  the  authentic  credential'; 
gaw^^nd\  *the  voice,  the  word,  or  the 
proposition,*  because  every  proposal  of  a 
public  nature,  as  an  edict,  required  for 
Its  authentication  a  belt  or  a  string  of 
wampum  according  to  its  importance  and 
to  the  exigency  of  the  case;  and  kaian- 
er^^'serd'  {gdinnW*8d\  a  dialectic  va- 
riant), *  welfare,'  *the  commonwealth,' 
*  justice,'  here  *the  law.'  For  wampum 
the  Mohawk  have  the  name  (meibo'rw, 


which  by  strict  dialectic  changes  of  sounds 
(n=ty  and  the  dropping  of  r)  becomes 
oiko"d\  which  is  the  Onondaga  and  the 
Seneca  name  for  it 

The  Dutch  about  New  York  (Man- 
hattan)  applied  the  Algonquian  term 
ievxm  (also  written  sewaTU,  aewared,  zee- 
wand^  etc.),  'scattered  or  loose  (beads),' 
to  all  shell  beads,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  English  called  all  peage^  or  strung 
beads,  wampum,  *  white.'  The  Dutch 
applied  the  name  Sewan  hacky,  *  Wam- 
pum land,'  to  Lon^  Island,  perhaps  in 
imitation  of  the  natives,  for  it  was  noted 
for  its  abundance  of  shells  suited  to  shell- 
bead  making.  In  New  England  maiD- 
hcKkees,  *  black  beads,'  was  u^. 

As  early  as  1640,  in  New  England  and 
especially  in  New  Netherland,  there  was 
much  trouble  and  discontent  owing  to 
the  manufacture  of  counterfeit  and  un- 
finished wampum.  It  was  complained 
that  payments  were  made  in  nothing  but 
roujB^h,  unpolished  stuff,  while  the  good, 
polished  t)eads,  commonly  called  **  Man- 
hattan wampum,"  was  exported,  con- 
cealed, or  at  least  not  to  be  had  at  all. 
Many  ordinances  of  the  Director  and 
Council  of  New  Netherland  were  passed 
in  more  or  less  successful  attempts  to 
remedy  this  growing  evil.  The  following 
citation  from  such  an  ordinance,  passed 
May  30,  1650,  shows  to  what  an  alarming 
extent  wampum  was  counterfeited: 
**  Whereas,  we  have  by  experience,  and 
for  a  long  time  seen  the  decline  and  daily 
depreciation  of  the  loose  wampum  among 
which  are  circulating  many  with  holes 
and  half  finished;  also  some  of  stone, 
bone,  glass,  muscle-shells,  horn,  yea,  even 
of  wood  and  broken  beads,  together  with 
the  manifold  complaints  of  the  inhabit- 
ants that  they  cannot  go  to  market  with 
such  wampum,  nor  obtain  any  commodi- 
ties, not  even  a  small  loaf  of  white  bread 
or  pot  of  beer  from  the  traders,  bakers, 
or  tapsters  for  loose  wampum.  ...  in 
order  hereby  to  prevent  the  further  im- 
portation of  all  lump  and  unperf orated 
wampum,  so  as  in  future  to  obviate  all 
misunderstanding,  the  Hon'ble  Director 
and  Council  aforesaid,  do  ordain  that  the 
commercial  shall  pass  and  be  good  pay  as 
heretofore,  to  wit,  six  white  or  three 
black  for  one  stiver;  on  the  contrary, 
poor  strung  wampum  shall  pass  eight 
white  and  four  black  for  one  stiver  [sti- 
ver =one  penn v] . ' ' 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  according  to  Pow- 
ers, Gibbs,  and  other  writers,  immense 
(quantities  of  shell  money  or  beads  were 
in  circulation,  the  value  of  which  fiuctu- 
ated  greatly  from  tribe  to  tribe.  Much 
of  it  was  made  from  the  so-called  tusk- 
shell,  a  species  of  dentalium,  which  was 
obtained  in  the  following  manner:  To  the 
end  of  a  suitable  pole  a  strip  of  wood  was 
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secured,  being  placed  transversely  to  the 
line  of  the  pole,  and  first  studded  with 
bone  or  wooaen  teeth.  From  the  bow  of 
a  canoe  or  boat,  propelled  usually  by  a 
woman,  the  tusk-shell  fisher  stood  and 
carefully  prodded  the  sands  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water  a  number  of  times  with  his 
oombhke  instrument,  and  then  drew  it 
np  to  see  whether  any  of  the  shells  had 
become  impaled  on  tne  teeth  of  the  in- 
strument. Sometimes  four  or  five  of  the 
shells  were  bi-ought  up,  and  sometimes 
none  at  all.  This  was  a  practical  method 
of  obtaining  these  shells,  as  they  are  not 
found  between  tide  marks.  The  form  of 
this  shell,  which  gave  it  its  name  of  tusk- 
shell,  is  tooth-  or  fang-shaped,  having  an 
orifice  at  both  ends.  A  fine  specimen  is 
about  3  in.  in  length,  but  usually  they  are 
much  shorter.  With  the  small  ena  in- 
variably downward,  it  is  found  burrowed 
in  the  sand  in  from  4  to  8  fathoms  of 
water  in  sheltered  harbors  or  inlets.  The 
women  string  these  shells  neatly  on  bits 
of  dried  sinew;  they  are  afterward  orna- 
mented with  fragments  of  haliotis  shell 
and  with  tufts  of  mountain-goat's  wool. 
A  string' of  25  of  these  shells,  which, 
placed  ^d  to  end,  reached  one  fothom 
or  6  ft,  was  called  a  hiaqua  (q.  v.)  and 
was  the  standard  of  value.  The  short  or 
broken  shells  were  strung  in  like  manner, 
and  these  inferior  strings  were  called 
kopkops,  of  which  40  were  equal  in  value 
to  one  hiaqua.  Bands  or  belts  were  also 
made  of  dentalium  shells,  and  these  also 
served  as  currency  and  for  ornament 
But  according  to  Gibbs  **  forty  to  the 
fathom  "  was  the  standard,  or  one  hiaquay 
which  would  purcha.«<e  as  a  rule  one  male 
and  two  female  slaves:  this  was  approxi- 
mately £50  sterling.  According  to  Pow- 
ers and  others  dlli-co-chick  was  the  name 
of  this  tusk-money  in  California.  In  the 
central  and  southern  part  of  the  state 
there  was  a  staple  currency  known  as 
hawochj  or  hawoky  msule  from  the  shells 
of  '*a  bivalve,  a  ponderous  clam  when 
adult"  The  shell  was  cut  into  small 
disks,  of  which  the  larger  were  worth 
about  25  cents  and  the  smaller  about  4 
cents.  Some  of  the  disks,  2  in.  in  diame- 
ter and  i  in.  in  thickness,  were  worth  a 
dollar  apiece.  Powers  mentions  a  neck- 
lace of  haivok,  worn  by  a  young  woman, 
which  was  10  yds  Ions:,  consisting  of  1,160 
pieces,  and  was  worth  about  $^.  The 
olivella  shell  money  was  known  as  kol- 
kolf  or  col-col  The  shell  was  prepared 
by  simply  grinding  off  the  apex  and 
stringing  it  mouth-to-mouth  with  others. 
This  money,  it  is  said,  was  ''slightly 
esteemed,"  perhaps  owing  to  the  great 
abundance  of  the  species.  The  abalone 
or  haliotLs  shell  money  was  known  as 
uhl'lo  or  iil-h;  this  was  made  from  a  very 
beautiful  shell,  rather  too  large  and  cum- 


bersome to  be  used  as  money.  The  shell 
was  prepared  for  use  by  cutting  it  into 
oblonff  strips  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  long  and 
about  i  in.  m  width.  Holes  were  drilled 
near  one  end  of  the  strip,  and  the  strips 
were  then  strung  edge  to  edge.  Ten 
pieces  constituted  a  string.  The  larger 
pieces  were  worth  $1  apiece,  thus  mak- 
mgthe  value  of  a  string  about  $10. 

The  literature  pertaimng  to  shell  money 
and  to  shell  objects  is  extensive.  The 
more  important  writings  on  the  subject 
are:  Barber  and  Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  N.  J., 
1844;  Beach,  Indian  Miscel.,  295,  1877; 
Beauchamp  (1)  in  Am.  Antiq.,  Mar.  1889; 
(2)  in  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus..  viii,  no. 
41,  1901,  with  bibliog.;  Beverley,  Hist. 
Va.,  bk.  Ill,  68,  1705;  Boas,  (1)  in  Rep. 
Brit  A.  A.  8.,  36,  1889;  (2)  in  Rep.  on 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  85,  1890;  Bradford 
m  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  3,  234-35, 
336-36, 1866;  Brinton,  Myths  of  the  New 
World,  1903;  Bumaby,  Travels  in  N.  Am., 
60,  1775;  Bushnell  in  Jour.  Anthr. 
Inst.  Gt  Brit,  xxxvi,  172,  1906;  Cartier 
in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  in,  272,  1600,  repr. 
1810;  Carver,  Travels,  235,  1796;  Cox, 
Adventures,  332-33, 1831 ;  Eells  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1887,  647, 1889;  Forsyth,  Acct. 
Man.  and  Cust  of  the  Sauk.  3, 1826;  God- 
dard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  i,  49, 1903;  Goo- 
kin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st 
s.,  I,  152,  1792;  Hale  in  Am.  Nat,  xviii, 
1884;  Holm  (1646)  in  Mem.  Hist.  Soc. 
Pa.,  Ill,  1834;  Holmes  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  179,  1883;  Ingersoll  m  Am.  Nat, 
XVII,  no.  5,  1883;  Jewitt,  Narr.,  76,  1815; 
Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Ind.,  1873;  Josselyn, 
Acct  Two  Voy.  to  New  Eng.,  1865;  Kane, 
WanderingsinN.  Am.,  238,1859;  Lawson 
(1714),  Hist  Car.,  1860;  Lord,  Naturalist 
in  Bnt  Col.,  ii,  22,  1866;  Morgan,  (1) 
League  of  the  Iroq.,  1904;  (2)  in  Rep.  N. 
Y.  State  Mus.,  6,  71,  73,  1852;  Norton  in 
Am.  Mag.,  Mar.  1888;  Penn  in  Har- 
vey. Hist  Shawnee  Inds.,  20, 1855;  Pow- 
ers m  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  1877;  Pratt 
in  Proc.  Davenport  Acad.  Sci ,  ii,  1876; 
Proud,  Hist  Pa.,  i,  133-34, 1797-98;  Ross, 
Adventures  in  OrMjon.  95,  1849;  Rutten- 
ber,  Ind.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  26,  1872; 
Smith,  Hist.  N.  Y.,  ii,  42,  1829;  Stearns, 
(1)  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  1887,  297-334, 
1889,  with  bibliography;  (2)  in  Proc. 
Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  July,  1873;  (3)  in  Am. 
Nat,  XI,  1877;  Stites,  Economics  of  the 
Iroq  ,  1905;  Thompson,  Hist.  Long  Inland, 
I,  84-88,  1843;  Timberlake,  Memoir,  50, 
62, 1765;  Townshend,  Quinnipiack  Inds., 
33, 1900;  Trumbull,  Hist.  Conn.,  52, 1818, 
repr.  1898;  Van  der  Donck,  Descrip.  New 
Netherlands,  206,  1841;  Weeden,  Indian 
Money,  1884;  Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
HI,  115,  1856;  Williams  (1643),  Key  into 
Lanff.  of  Amer.,  1827  and  1866;  Wood- 
ward, Wampum,  1878.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Wampom,  The.    See  WauTnegeaako, 
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Wamintta.  Cotton  cloth  manufactured 
at  the  Wamsutta  mills  at  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  named  after  a  Maasachuset  sachem, 
the  eldest  son  of  Massasoit  The  name 
is  apparently  a  contraction  of  Womosutta, 
*Lovmg-heart'.  (w.  b.  g.) 

Wanaghe  (  Wanax€j  'ghost' ).  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Kansa. — Dorsey  in  16th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  231,  1897. 

Wanamakew^jenenik  ( *  people  eatinjo^ 
meat  out  of  skin  ba^' — that  is,  'pemmi- 
can-eaters ' ) .  A  Chippewa  band  formerly 
living  near  Lake  of  tne  Woods,  on  the  n. 
border  of  Minnesota. 

Teoomimoni— Ghauvlgnerie  (1736)  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ui,  566,  1863.  WIbI- 
mlkA-wl^^iiilk.— Long,  Exped.  St.  Peter's  B..  n, 
163, 1824.    WuimBia'kewijiBk.— Wm.  Jones,  infn, 

Wananifk.    See  Ouananiche, 
Wanaskqaomptkqnt    See  Squam, 
Wanatak.    A  Potawatomi  village  fcHr- 
merly  in  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.,  a  short  dis- 
tance B.  of  the  present  Wanatah. — Hough, 
map  in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.  1882,  1883. 

Waiieta('TheCharger').  AYanktonai 
Sioux  of  the  Pabaksa  or  Cuthead  band, 
son  of  Shappa  or  Red  Thunder;  born  oh 
Elm  r.,  in  the  present  Brown  co.,  S.  Dak., 
about  1795.  He  enlisted  with  his  father 
in  the  English  service  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and  fouglit  valiantly  at  Ft  Meigs  and  San- 
dusky, winning  his  Dame  b}r  his  bravery 
in  cliarging  the  Americans  in  the  open, 
and  being  seriously  wounded  in  the  battle 
at  the  latter  place.  After  the  war  he  was 
^ven  a  captain's  commission  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  visited  England.  He  continued 
to  sympathize  with  the  British  until  1820, 
when  he  attempted  to  destroy  Ft  Snelling 
by  stealth,  but  being  thwarted  in  his  en- 
terprise by  Col.  Snelling,  he  afterward 
heartily  supported  American  interests. 
Waneta  was  a  dominant  chief  of  the  Sioux 
and  exceedingly  active  in  his  operations. 
He  signed  the  treaty  of  trade  and  inter- 
course at  Ft  Pierre,  July  6,  1825,  and  on 
Aug.  17  of  the  same  year  si^ed  the 
treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien  which  fixed 
the  boundaries  of  the  Sioux  territory. 
He  died  in  1848  at  the  mouth  of  the  War- 
reconne,  the  present  Beavercr.,  Emmons 
CO.,  N.  Dak.  His  name  is  variously 
spelled,  as  Wahnaataa,  Wanotan,  and 
Wawnahton.  (d.  b.) 

Wanigan.  A  receptacle  in  which  small 
supplies  or  a  reserve  stock  of  goods  are 
kept;  also  a  large  chest  in  wnich  the 
lumbermen  of  Maine  and  Minnesota  keep 
their  spare  clothing,  pipes,  tobacco,  etc. 
Called  also  vHrngan-hox,  and  spelled  wan- 
gun  and  wangan.  (2)  A  boat  used  on 
the  rivers  of  Maine  for  the  transportation 
of  the  entire  personnel  of  a  logging  camp, 
along  with  the  tools  of  the  camp  and  pro- 
visions for  the  trip.  See  Wammihin. 
(3)  A  place  in  a  lumber  camp  where 
accounts  are  kept  and  the  men  paid. 


* 'Running  the  wanaan**  is  the  act  of  tak- 
ing a  loaded  boat  down  a  river,  from  sta- 
tion to  station,  particularly  in  swiftly 
flowing  water.  Tne  word  is  from  Abnaki 
toaniigany  *trap';  literally,  that  into  which 
any  object  strays,  wanders,  or  gets  lost;  a 
receptacle  for  catching  and  holding  stray 
objects;  from  wan,  *  to  wander' ,  *  go  astray  , 
'get  lost',  -igan^  often  used  in  Abnaki  in 
the  sense  of  *  trap ' .  Similarly,  a  locker  in 
a  hunting  phaeton  is  called  a  'trap',  and 
this  eventually  gave  its  name  to  the 
vehicle  itsell  (w.  r.  o.) 

Wanineath  ( WaninBo^th),  A  sept  of  the 
Seshart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32, 1890. 

Waninkikikarachada  ('they  call  them- 
selves after  a  bird ' ) .  A  Winnebago  gens. 
Thoader.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  167, 1877.  wa-koa'- 
«h«rT&.— Ibid.  Wa-niak'i-ki'-ka-ra'-tea-dA.— Dorsey 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  240, 1807. 

Wankapin.    See  Wampapin, 

Wanliik.  A  division  of  the  true  Rwa- 
kiutl,  probably  named  mistakenly  from 
its  chief.— Lord,  Nat  in  Brit  Col.,  i,  165, 
1866. 

Wannalaneet  A  son  of  Paasaconaway, 
who  succeeded  his  &ther  as  sachem  of 
Penacook  on  the  Merrimac.  He  was  a 
life-long  friend  of  the  English  and  signed 
the  treaty  of  Dover.  In  1&9  Wannalancet 
was  imprisoned  for  debt         (a.  p.  c.  ) 

Wannawegka  ('broken  arrow').  A 
former  band  of  the  Miniconjou  Sioux, 
possibly  identical  with  the  Wanneewack- 
ataonelar  band  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 
Waniutwe^— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220, 
1897.  Wa^iuiwexa.— Ibid.  WaB-Bee-waek-*-to-o- 
n«-Ur.  —Lewis  and  Clark  Discov.,  84, 1806. 

Waxmigan.    See  Wanigan. 

Wanotan.    See  Wanda, 

Wannpiapayiim.  A  division  of  the  Sho- 
shonean  Kawia  (Cahuilla)  formerly  liv- 
ing about  Banning  and  San  Timoteo,  Cal. 
Akavat.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pab.,  viii.  85, 
1908  (Serrano  name  of  their  country).  Wanupi- 
apaynm. — Ibid. 

Waoknitem  ( WaykuUEtn).  A  clan  of  the 
Wikeno,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe.— Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat  Mus.  1895,  328,  1897. 

Waoranee.  A  tribe  of  the  Eeopus  which 
resided  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
near  Esopus  cr.,  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y. 
Mnrderer's  kill  Indiaju.— Dongan  deed  (1685)  in 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  98, 1872.  Waoraa- 
ooks.— De  Laet  (1683)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  ibid., 
72.  Waoraaeky.— De  Laet,  Nov.  Orb..  72.  1688. 
Wareneoker.— Wassenaar  (1682)  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenber, op.  cit.,  71.  waranoeker.  —  Ibid.,  93. 
Waroanekiiit  — De  Laet  (1688)  quoted  in  Jones, 
Ind.  Bull.,  6,  1867.  Warranoke.— Addam  (1658) 
quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  ii.  79, 1848.  War- 
aaeoks.— Map  oi  1614  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist.,  I, 
1856. 

Wapaont  A  dictionary  name  for  the 
great  white  owl,  or  snowy  owl  (Nyctea 
sca}idiaca) :  probably  from  one  of  the  north- 
ern dialects  of  Algonquian,  Wood  Cree  or 
I^bmdor,  in  which  wapacuthu  would  cor- 
respond to  the  Cree  wdpaskitiw  and  the 
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Chippewa  wdbakoti,  Ht  is  white/  from  the 
radical  wdp  or  wdb,  *  white.'    (  a.  p.  c.  ) 

Wapakoneta  ( 1fbkpa-i:(Mi4^-(a,  'white 
jacket ' ) .  A  Shawnee  village,  named  from 
a  chiefi  on  Auglaize  r.,  on  the  site  of  the 
preeent  Wapakoneta,  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio, 
llie  Shawnee  settled  there  by  consent  of 
the  Miami,  after  losing  their  country  on 
the  Scioto  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in 
1796.  The^  occupied  it  as  their  principal 
village  until  1831,  when  they  sold  their 
reservation  and  removed  to  the  W.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Logan.  (j.  m.  ) 
lona's  TiUafe.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  v.  184, 
1848.  Wapachkmgtto.  —  Johngton  quoted  by 
Brown.  W.  Oaz.,  2»7, 1817.  WapArhkoiietto.^John- 
8ton,  ibid.,  826.  WapAhkonetta.— Sen.  Doc.  187, 
29UiCong.,l8t8e8B.,M846.  Wapakaaotte.— Drake 
Tecunueb,  17, 1852.  Wapakowkkimge.— Gatscbet 
Infn,  190S  ('where  Wapakoneta  lived':  Miami 
name).  Wapanokanata. —Harrison  (1814)  qaoted 
by  Drake,  Tecumseb,  159, 1852.  WapaurhkoMtta.— 
St  Marys  treaty  (1817)  in  U.  8.  IndTTreat..  1084, 


nata.— Brown,  W.  Oas.,  272, 1817.  Warpieanata.— 
Woodward,  Reminlsc.,  86,  1850.  Waupkanthaw- 
oBaakee.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind  Tribes,  ni, 
111,1854. 

Wapakwe  (Worpa-kwe^)  The  Opossum 
gens  of  the  Mahican. 

Wapaiha  ('Bed  Leaf').  A  succession 
of  chiefs  of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  ex- 
tending through  tradition  to  a  time  imme- 
morial. The  first  Wapasha  of  which 
there  is  historical  knowledge  was  bom  at 
the  head  of  Rum  r.,  Minn.,  in  1718.  His 
father  was  a  chief  of  the  same  name,  and 
bis  mother  a  Chippewa  captive.  In  1 747, 
through  relatives  of  his  mother,  he  ne- 
a^tiated  peace  between  the  Chippewa 
ind  hiq  own  people.  About  1763  an 
Ehielish  trader,  known  to  the  Indians  as 
^lallard  Duck,  was  killed  at  his  store  at 
$t  Anthony's  falls  by  a  Sioux  named 
zatape,  in  retaliation  of  which  the  £ng- 
ish  withdrew  trade  from  the  Sioux.  By 
his  time  they  had  become  so  dependent 
>n  the  traffic  that  destitution  ana  suffer- 
ng  ensued,  and  Wapasha  determined  to 
Eike  the  murderer  to  Quebec  and  deliver 
im  to  the  English.  In  company  with  a 
undred  of  his  tribesmen  he  started  with 
satape,  but  one  by  one  the  members  of 
le  party  returned  to  the  Mississippi,  so 
lat  by  the  time  Green  Bay  was  reached 
lit  few  remained,  and  there  Ixatape  es- 
iped;  but,  undaunted,  Wapasha  with 
/e  others  kept  on,  and,  reaching  Quebec, 
fered  himself  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice  for 
e  sins  of  his  people.  His  unselfish  ac- 
>n  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
iglish,  and  he  was  aiterward  accorded 
ach  honor.  He  led  the  Sioux  in  a  well- 
a.nned  campaign  in  1778  to  drive  back 
e  Chippewa  and  recover  the  ancestral 
ids  of  the  Sioux  about  Spirit  lake, 
inn.,  but  after  some  notable  victories 
3  party  fell  into  ambush  at  the  mouth 
Clk  r.  and  many  of  his  warriors  were 


slain.  Two  years  later  he  was  able  to 
avenge  this  loss  upon  the  Chippewa  in  a 
notable  battle  near  Elk  r.  He  served  the 
English  in  the  Bevolution,  and  upon  his 
visit  to  Mackinaw,  Col.  DePeyster,  the 
commandant,  dedicated  to  him  a  poem 
and  made  him  the  subject  of  a  great  ova- 
tion. He  served  in  the  West  with  Lang- 
lade, but  his  service  was  not  of  great 
importance.  Before  his  death,  which 
occurred  about  1799,  he  established  his 
band  at  the  site  of  Winona,  Minn.,  at  a 
village  called  Kiyuksa  (q.  v.). 

Wapasha  II  succeeded  his  fother  and 
inherited  the  hitter's  mild  temperament 
and  benevolent  disposition.  He  came 
into  notice  when  he  met  Lieut.  Z.  M. 
Pike,  in  April,  1806,  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
and  ad  visea  the  latter  to  make  Little  Crow 
the  American  chief  of  the  Sioux.  He 
conceived  a  liking  for  Americans  which 
proved  to  be  lasting.  Although  he  was 
in  nominal  alliance  with  the  English  in 
the  War  of  1812,  he  was  constantly  under 
suspicion  of  disloyalty  to  them,  and  Rol- 
lette,  his  son-in-law,  was  court-martialed 
on  the  charge  that  he  was  in  collusion 
with  Wapasha  against  English  interests. 
After  the  war  he  was  very  prominent  in 
all  the  relations  between  the  whites  and 
the  Sioux,  and  died  about  1855. 

Wapasha  III,  known  as  Joseph  Wa- 
pasha, succeeded  his  father  as  chief  of  the 
old  Red  Leaf  band,  and  went  with  his 
people  to  the  reservation  on  upper  Min- 
nesota r.  He  was  opposed  to  the  out- 
break of  1862,  but  when  it  was  forced  by 
Little  Crow  he  mildly  assisted  in  it 
After  the  war  he  was  removed  to  the 
Missouri  with  his  neople  and  finallv  lo- 
cated at  Santee,  Nebr.  He  signed  the 
treaty  of  1868,  which  ended  the  Red  Cloud 
war,  and  died  Apr.  23, 1876. 

Wapasha  IV  (Na^leon),  the  son  of 
Joseph,  is  (1909)  nominal  chief  of  the  San- 
tee at  Santee  agency,  Nebr.  He  is  civil- 
ized and  a  citizen.  (d.  r.  ) 

Wapato.    See  Wappatoo, 

WapeUo  ( '  chief ' ) .  Head  chief  of  the 
Fox  tribe,  bom  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wis.,  in  1787.  His  village  was  on  the  b. 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  near  the  foot  of 
Rock  id.,  and  not  far  from  Black  Hawk's 
village.  In  1816  it  was  one  of  the  three 
principal  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ft  Armstrong,  Iowa,  opposite  the  present 
Rock  Island,  111.  Altnough  stout  and 
short  of  stature,  Wapello  was  of  at- 
tractive appearance,  owing  partly  to  his 
kindly  expression;  he  was  peaceful  and 
intelligent,  and  entertainedf  friendly  re- 
gard for  the  whites.  Like  Keokuk,  and 
unlike  Black  Hawk,  he  was  willing  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1804 
which  provided  for  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  to  the  w.  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
in  1829  he  quietly  removed  to  Muscatine 
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slough  with  his  people,  and  later  settled 
near  the  present  Wapello,  Louisa  co., 
Iowa,  in  wnich  state  a  county  was  after- 
ward named  in  his  honor.  Wapello  was 
next  in  rank  to  Keokuk,  whom  he  accom- 
panied with  others  to  the  £.  in  1837,  in 
charge  of  their  agent,  Gen.  Joseph  M. 
Street  While  in  Boston,  and  in  reply  to 
an  address  by  Gov.  Everett,  Wapello 
made  a  speech  expressing  sentiments  fov- 
orable  to  the  whites,  which  was  received 
with  great  applause.  He  died  while  on 
a  hunting  trip  near  the  present  Ottumwa, 
Iowa,  Mar.  15, 1842.  In  accordance  with 
his  request  he  was  huried  near  Gen. 
Street,  to  whom  he  had  been  deeply  at- 
tached. A  monument  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory  at  Agency  City,  Iowa. 
Wapello  was  one  of  uie  signers  of  the 
following  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Sank  and  Foxes:  Ft  Arm- 
strong, Sept.  3,  1822;  Prairie  du  Chien, 
July  15,  1830;  Ft  Armstrong,  Sept  21, 
1832;  Dubuque  CO.,  Iowa,  Sept  28,  1836; 
Washington,  Oct  21,  1837.  See  Fulton, 
Red  Men  of  Iowa,  1882;  Stevens,  Black 
Hawk  War,  1903;  McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  1854.  (p.  s.  N.) 

Wapeminskink    ( Wah -pi-  wSlnt^-  Hnh, 

*  chestnut- tree  place').  A  former  Dela- 
ware town  on  tne  w.  fork  of  White  r.,  at 
the  site  of  Anderson,  Madison  co.,  Ind. 
From  being  the  residence  of  Anderson 
{KdhW-wha-nimdj  *  making  a  cracking 
noise'),  the  principal  chief,  about  1800- 
1818,  it  was  commonly  known  as  An- 
derson's Town.  The  land  was  sold  in 
1818.  (j.  p.  D.) 
Anderson's  Town.— Hough,  map,  in  Indiana  Geol. 
Rep.  1882,  1888.  Kikthe-iwe-mnd.— Hough,  ibid. 
(«Koktowhanund,  the  chief).  Wah-pl-mlns'- 
kink.~Dunn,  True  Ind.  Stories,  253, 1909.  Wape- 
minikink.— Brlnton,  Lenape  Leg.,  124, 1886  (incor- 
rectly identified  with  Wapicomekoke). 

Wapieomekoke  {Wah-pi-ko-me-kunk, 

*  White-river  town',  from  ITaA-pi-Aro-we^- 
kahj  *  white  waters,'  the  Miami  and  old 
Delaware  name  of  White  r.,  Ind.).  A 
former  town  of  the  Munsee  branch  of  the 
Delawares,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Muncie,  Delaware  co.,  Ind.  It  wau  the 
easternmost  town  of  the  Delawares  in 
Indiana,  and  the  first  reached  bv  the 
trails  from  the  s.,  n.,  and  a.  It  was 
formed  by  removal  from  an  older  town  a 
short  distance  up  the  river^  commonly 
known  as  Outainink  (Utemnk,   *at  the 

Elace  of  the  town'),  or  Old  Town.  It 
as  been  confounded  with  a  neighboring 
Delaware  village,  Wapeminskink,  better 
known  as  Anderson's  Town.  The  l^id 
was  sold  in  1818.  (j.  p.  d.) 


493. 1873.    Wah-pi-ko-me-kunk.— J.  P.  Dunn,  infni 
1907.    Wapicomekoke.  —  Ibid.    Woapikamiknnk. — 


MunseyTown.— Treaty  of  1818  inU^S.Jnd.  Treat. 

^api< 
Brlnton,  Lenape  Leg.,  124, 1886. 

Wapifiwifibiwininiwak  ( 'Swan  creek 
men,'  from  wapisi,  *swan';  «iW,  *  river'; 
ininiwakj  *men').    A  band  of  Chippewa 


that  formerly  resided  on  Swan  cr.,  near 
L.  St  Clair,  Mich.  They  sold  the  greater 
part  of  their  lands  in  1836  and  part  of 
them  removed  to  Kansas,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  rest  in  1864.  Their 
descendants  now  form  part  of  the  mixed 
band  of  '* Munsee  and  Chippewa"  in 
Kansas,  numbering  together  about  90  in- 
dividuals, (j.  M.) 
Swaa-Cre«k  baad.^Wa8hington  treaty  (1886)  in 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  227, 1873.  WAUiibiwiniaiwff .— 
Wm.  Jones,  Infn ,  1906  ( correct  name) .  Wapiaiwl< 
■iU-wiainiwak.— Gatschet,  OJibwa  MS.,  B.  A.  £.. 
1882. 

Wapiti  {ivajM,  'white  rump').  The 
Shawnee  name  of  Cervus  canadensis^  the 
American  elk,  called  also  gray  moose,  the 
mo8  or  mus  of  the  Lenape,  the  ma?»rus  of 
the  Kenebec,  the  wa^boz  of  the  Penob- 
scot, the  mishewe  of  the  Chippewa,  the 
shewea  of  the  Miami,  the  makyase  of  the 
Pequot,  etc. ;  a  deer  about  the  size  of  the 
horse  and  so  strikingly  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  stag  of  Europe  that  it  was 
supposed  by  the  early  settlers  to  be  the 
same  species  and  was  called  by  the  same 
name.  Ita  horns,  which  are  round  and 
not  flat,  like  those  of  the  moose  and  cari- 
bou, are  6  to  6  ft  long  and  much  branched, 
and  its  color  in  summer  is  light  chestnut- 
red  with  white  rump,  in  winter  grayish, 
and  to  the  latter  fact  the  Penobscot  name 
(meaning  *  white  moose')  alludes.  The 
animal  was  formerly  extensively  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  present  limits  of  the 
United  States,  but  is  now  confined  mostly 
to  the  N.  and  n.  w.  portions.  In  Minne- 
sota it  is  found  in  large  herds,  and,  on  tiie 
upper  Missouri,  Yellowstone,  and  other 
streams,  in  still  larger  ones.  Of  the  vast 
numbers  in  these  r^ons,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  piles  of  shed  horns 
which  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of 
heaping  up  in  the  prairies.  One  of  these, 
in  Elkhom  prairie,  was,  before  its  de- 
struction in  1850,  about  15  ft  high,  and 
was  for  many  years  a  conspicuous  land- 
mark. Others,  still  larger,  are  found  on 
the  upper  Yellowstone.  (w.  r.  g.) 

Wapon.    The  extinct  White  Shell-bead 
clan  of  Sia  pueblo,  New  Mexico. 
Wa'poa.— Stevenj9on  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  R,  19, 
1894.    W^a-hduno.^ Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix, 
862, 1896  (Aano=* people'). 

Wapoo.  A  small  tribe  of  the  Cusabo 
group,  former!  V  living  on  Wapoo  cr.  and 
the  immediately  adjacent  coast  of  South 
Carolina.  They  have  long  been  extinct. 
Bartram  (Trav.,  54, 1792)  mentions  them 
among  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charleston,  which  he  says  *' cramped  the 
English  plantations."  Nothing  further 
has  been  recorded  in  re^rd  to  them. 
The  tribe  is  designated  on  De  PIsle's  map 
(Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  ii,  1886),  about  the 
year  1700,  under  the  name  Ouapamo,  as 
situated  on  Wingau  r.,  S.  C. 

Wappatoo.  A  bulbous  root  (Sagiitaria 
variabiLis)  used  for  food  by  the  Indians 
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of  the  W.  and  N.  W.:  from  the  Cree 
wdvatow  or  the  Chippewa  wdpato  or 
toaoado,  'white  fungus.'  This  word, 
spelled  also  wapato,  has  passed  into  the 
Uhinook  jargon  of  the  Columbia  r.  re- 

fion,  in  which  wappatoo  means  'potato,* 
ut  its  origin  is  very  uncertain.  The 
Chippewa  name  wdpato  has  been  applied 
to  some  plant  called  rhubarb.  As  a 
place  name  it  occurs  in  WapatoOf  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Washington,  and 
in  Wapato,  a  village  in  Washington  co., 
Oreg.  (a.  p.  c.    w.  r.  g.  ) 

Wappatoo.  The  tribes  on  and  around 
Sauvies  id.  at  the  mouth  of  Willamette 
r.,  Oreg.  Under  this  name  Lewis  and 
Clark  (Exped.,  ii,  472-473,  1814}  in- 
cluded Necnacokee  (Nechacoke),  Snoto, 
Multnomah,  Clannahqueh  (Clahnaquah ), 
Nemalquinner,  Cath lacommatups  (Cath- 
lacomatup),  Cathlanaquiahs,  Clackstar 
(Tlatskanai),  Claninnatas,  Cathlacu- 
mups.  Clannarminnamuns  (Kathlamini- 
mim),  Quathlahpohtle  (Cathlapotle), 
Cathlamahs  (Cathlamet).  The  name 
r  Wapato  Lake)  is  now  officially  used  to 
aesignate  a  small  remnant  of  4  Indians 
on  Grande  Ronde  res.,  Oreg.,  probably 
the  survivors  of  those  mentioned  by 
Lewis  and  Clark.  (l.  f.  ) 

Wappinger  ( '  easterners,'  from  the  same 
root  as  Abnaki,  q.  v.).  A  confederacy 
of  Algonquian  tribes,  formerly  occupy- 
ing the  £.  bank  of  Hudson  r.  from 
Poughkeepsie  to  Manhattan  id.  and  the 
country  extending  e.  beyond  Connec- 
ticut r.,  Conn.  They  were  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Mahican  on  the  n.  and 
the  Delawares  on  the  s.  According 
to  Ruttenber  their  totem  was  the  wolf 
They  were  divided  into  9  tribes: 
Wappinger  proper,  Manhattan,  Wecqua- 
es^eek,  Sintsink,  Kitchawank,  Tanki- 
teke,  Nochpeem,  Siwanoy,  and  Mattabe- 
sec  Some  of  these  were  again  divided 
into  subtribes.  The  eastern  bands  never 
came  into  collision  with  the  Connecticut 
settlers.  Gradually  selling  their  lands  as 
they  dwindled  away  before  the  whites, 
thev  finally  joined  the  Indians  at  Scati- 
cook  and  Stockbridge;  a  few  of  them 
also  emigrated  to  Canada.  The  western 
bands  became  involved  in  war  with  the 
Dutch  in  1640,  which  lasted  five  years, 
and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  1,600 
Indians,  of  whom  the  Wappinger  proper 
were  the  principal  sufferers.  Notwith- 
standing this,  they  kept  up  their  regular 
succession  of  chiefs  and  continued  to 
occupy  a  tract  along  the  shore  in  West- 
chester CO.,  N.  Y.,  until  1756,  when  most 
of  those  then  remaining,  together  with 
some  Mahican  from  the  same  region, 
joined  the  Nanticoke,  then  living  under 
Iroquois  protection  at  Chenango,  near 
the  present  Bingham  ton,  N.  Y.,  and,  with 
them,  were  finally  merged  into  the  Dela- 
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wares.  Their  last  public  appearance  was 
at  the  Easton  conference  in  1758.  Some 
of  them  also  joined  the  Moravian  and 
Stockbridge  Indians,  while  a  few  were 
still  in  Dutchess  co.  in  1774. 

They  had  the  following  villages:  Alip- 
conk,  Canopus,  Cupheag,  Keskistkonk, 
Kestaubuinck,  Kitchawank,  Mattabesec, 
Menunkatuc,  Nappeckamak,  Naugatuck, 
Nipinichsen,  Nocnpeem,  Oasingsing,  Pas- 
quasheck,  Paugusset,  Pauquaunuch,  Pom- 
peraug,  Poningo,  Poodatook,  Poquannoc, 
ryqnaug,  Quinnipiac,  Rechtauck.  Roa- 
tan,  Sackhoes,  Sapohanikan,  Senasqua, 
Tunxis,  Turkey  Hill,  Uncowa,  Wecquaes- 
geek,  Wongunk,  Woronock.        (j.  m.) 

AbingM.— Schoolcraft  In  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Pioc., 
101,  1844.  Apineiis.~McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  81,  1854  (probably  the  Wappinger). 
WabiffiuL— Am.  Pioneer,  ii,  192,  1843  (mispnnt). 
Wabuiga.— Schermerhom  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc 
Co11.7m  8.,  n,  6. 1814.  WaMngiaa.— Boudinot,  Star 
in  the  West,  129,  1816.  Wam-pa-nos.— Macauley, 
N. Y.,  n,  174, 1829.  Wamponaa.—Doc.  of  1766  quoted 
by  Rupp,  Northampton  (^.,  88, 1845.  Wapanoot.— 
Map  of  1616  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  1866. 
WapiBMli.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III.  8qj854.  Wapi]if«r.— Doc.  of  1766  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  VII,  868,  1856.  Wapingoes.~Lovelace 
(1668) ,  ibld^xiii,  420, 1881.  Wapings.— Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  129, 1816.  Wappanooa.— Van  der 
Donck  (1666)quoted  by  Ruttenber, '"  *  "  ' 
R.,  51, 1872.  Wa] 


_^  r,  Tribes  Hudson 

.1,  Ite  Wappengar.— Courtland(1688)  in  N. Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  562,  1858.  wappenoa.— De 
Rasiftres  (1626)  quoted  by  Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hud- 
son R.,  51,  1872.  WappiBgea.— Winfleld,  Hudson 
Co.,  8, 1874.  Wappiax.— Treaty  (1645)  quoted  by 
Winfield,  ibid.,  46. 

Wappinger.  The  leading  tribe  of  the 
Wappinger  confederacy,  occupying  the 
territory  about  Poughkeepsie,  in  Dutchess 
CO.,  N.Y. 

HLthlijid  IfldiaiLt.^Loviilaee  (Untifl)  tn  N.  Y,  !>□€. 
Col.  HL-^U,  xm.  4-fO,  1881.  Indiau  of  Xka  I/tme 
%6Ksh,—lhyo.  of  1300  qiirHod  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribta  IliidHOn  E.,  17&,  iwri.  Wappinok.— Tteftty 
of  1&44  In  a.  y.  Dt»e,  CoK  BImU  siii,  17,  1881. 
Wappinei.— Tre^ftlv  of  1S45  quotefl  hv  Unttenbor. 
Trll>eM  FI  iidsf »n  R, ,  1 1 H,  1872.  Wapplmferii .  - W riter 
oflli'l.'l  In  K.  Y.  Itoe.  Col.  Hist.,  I,  IHi.  IS66.  Wap- 
pingh.— [kOf.  of  16Ca.  Ihid.,  xm.  282.  ISi^l .  Wap- 
piaifo*.— LiivelAce  |16€9},  ibid.,  427,  Wapmftfi.— 
Ltoc.  of  1650.  ibid,,  ^ITI,  5^,  188L  Wftpplnoei.— 
Nltohuii]  (17aO)  QTiottMl  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes 
Hudson  R..  51,  1S72.  Wuppiooo. —Vim  lier  Donck 
(165fi)  quutecl  by  HntU'iiher,  Ibid.,  77.  'WeftM- 
haahke  —  Loskiel  (179-U  quoted  Ivy  RuUtuber, 
ibid.,  SCSI)  (I»Mklel  givt*};  U  sa  the  Indian  name 
of  the  Hij^hlanda,  niejioLn^  the  tilll  coutitry'; 
Rnt  ten  tier  Bayw  it  mny  liftve  been  th«  neftl  nam© 
of  tbe  Wappinger  proper  i- 

Wappo  ( from  Span .  guapo,  *  brave ' ) .  A 
small  detached  portion  of  the  Yukian 
family  of  n.  California,  separated  from  the 
Huchnom,  the  nearest  Yuki  division,  by 
30  or  40  m.  of  Pomo  territory.  They 
lived  chiefly  in  the  mountains  separating 
Sonoma  from  Lake  and  Napa  cos.,  be- 
tween Geysers  and  Calistoga.  A  portion 
of  them,  called  Rincons  by  Powers^  occu- 
pied Russian  River  valley  in  the  vicinity 
of  Healdsburg. 

Ashoohemieft.~Power8  In  Overland  Mo.,  ziii,  542, 
1874.  Aah-o-ehf-mi.— Powers  In  Cont.N .  A.  Ethnol., 
III.  196,  1877.  Oiutpot.— Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  iv, 
71,  1886.  Satiyomes.— Ibid.,  iii.  860,  1886.  Bati- 
yomit.— Ibid..  ly,  71.  1886.    S«teomellM.— Taylor 
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in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  80, 1860.  BotaoBMllM.— Tay- 
lor misquoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  i,  448, 
1874.  BotomieyM.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar. 
80, 1860.  Botoyomes.— Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  it,  72, 
1886.  Wapo.— Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1866.  257,  1867. 
Wappo.—Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni,  196, 
1877  (given  as  Spanish  name).  Wattot.— Steams 
in  Am.  Nat.,  yi,  206, 1882. 

Waptailmin  ('people  of  the  narrow 
river ') .  The  principal  band  of  the  Yak- 
ima (q.  v.),  formerly  living  on  Yakima 
r.  just  below  Union  Gap,  near  the  present 
town  of  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

Wapmnne.  A  former  Nishinam  settle- 
ment near  Michigan  bar,  on  the  middle 
fork  of  American  r.,  Cal.  (r.  b.  d.) 
W^jnomae.— Bancroft  Nat  Races,  i,  450,  1874. 
Wapoomney.— Ibid,  wapaomey.— Sutter  (1862) 
quoted  by  Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Etbnol.,  iii, 
£23, 1877.  Wapam]iiM.~Powers  in  Overland  Mo., 
xn,  22, 1874. 

WapntTntiiama  (Keres:  'little  doorway 
leading  west*).  A  former  summer  vil- 
lage of  the  Laguna  Indians  of  New  Mex- 
ico, now  a  permanently  occupied  pueblo 
of  that  tribe;  situated  6  m.  w.  of  Laguna. 
Poerteeito.— Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Antbr.,  iv,  346, 1891  (Span.:  Mittle  door').  Wa- 
pn-ohn-se-amma.— Ibid.  Wapntyutaiduna. — Hodge, 
field-notes,  B.  A.  E..  1895. 

Waqnithi  ( Wa^-gui'thi,  *bad  faces').  A 
band  of  the  Arapiaho  (q.  v.). 

Waqnoi t  A  vii  lage  of  Praying  Indians 
in  1674  about  the  site  of  the  present 
Waquoit,  Barnstable  co..  Mass.  It  was 
probably  subject  to  eitner  the  Wam- 
panoag  or  the  Nauset 
wakoquet.— Bourne  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  s.,  I,  197,  1806.  Wawqnoit— Freeman 
(1792),  ibid.,  230.  WMquaknt.— Bourne  (1674), 
Ibid.,  197. 

Waradika.  A  band  of  the  Bannock. 
Bye-GTass-Be«d-Saten.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.,  XXIII,  299,  1886.  Wara'dika.— Ibid. 
Warrarioas— Lander  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42,  86th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  188,  1860  (trans.  '  sunflower  seed 
eaters'). 

Waranawonkongr.  An  important  tribe 
of  the  Munsee,  formerly  hving  on  the 
w.  bank  of  Hudson  r.,  in  the  country 
watered  by  Esopus,  Wallkill,  and  8ha- 
wangunk  crs.,  mainly  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y. 
Their  principal  village  was  on  the 
Shawangunk,  and  they  had  another  one, 
probably  of  the  same  name  as  the  tribe, 
on  Esopus  cr.  They  were  the  leading 
tribe  of  the  Esopus  Indians,  but  were 
nearly  exterminated  by  the  Dutch  in  the 
war  of  1663,  though  they  still  had  a  chief 
in  1684.  (j.  M.) 

Waerinnewangli.— Doc.  of  1656  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIII, 47, 1881.  Waranaiiooiumis.~Gallatin in 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  34,  1^.  Waranawan- 
oougy.— De  Laet.  Nov.  Orb.,  72,  1633.  Warana- 
wanJconft.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  75, 
1853.  Waranowankings.— Schoolcraft  in  N.  Y. 
Hist.  Soc.  Proc..  108.  1844.  Waranwankongs.— 
Van  der  Donck  (1656)  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R..  72.  1872.  Waronawanka.—Map 
of  1614  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  1, 1856.  Warrana- 
wankongt.— De  Laet  (1633)  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
op.  cit.  Warranawonkongs.— De  Laet  ( 1688) ,  ibid., 
9o.  Warrawannankonoka  —Wasseoaar  (1632),  ibid., 
71.  Warynawonoks.— Doc.  (ca.  1663)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  XIII.  259,  1881. 

War  and  War  diioipline.  The  Indians 
recognized  two  kinds  of  warfare,  to  which 


they  gave  distinctive  names:  defensive 
warfare,  or  fighting  for  the  protection  of 
women  and  cnildren,  the  home  and  the 
village,  and  aggressive  war,  or  the  {roing 
forth  of  exi)eaitions  to  avenge  injuries  or 
to  take  spoils.  The  aim  of  warfare  was 
to  destroy,  and  as  every  person,  old  or 
young,  was  a  part  of  the  present  or  future 
strength  of  the  enemy,  neither  age  nor 
sex  was  si>ared  and  no  noncom&tants 
were  recognized.  Mutilation  of  the  dead 
was  neither  universal  nor  constant  amons 
the  tribes,  but  th^  cutting  off  of  the  head 
or  takii^  of  the  scalp  was  generally  prac- 
tised. The  fundamental  reason  forscalp- 
^S  (Q*  ^0  ^^  ^^^  7^^  been  fully  ex- 
plained, but  there  is  evidence  to  indicate 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  rites  ob- 
served when  a  boy  was  reco^ized  as  a 
member  of  the  band  and  his  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  God  of  War.  The  ordi- 
nary physical  training  of  young  men 
fitted  them  to  endure  the  discipline  and 
hardships  of  war.  From  the  time  he  de- 
termined to  join  a  war  partv  the  man  was 
obliged  to  abstain  from  all  personal  in- 
dulgence, and  to  accept  whatever  dutjr 
mignt  be  prescribed  by  the  leader  until 
the  disbanding  of  the  party  on  its  return 
home. 

There  were  grades  and  ranks  among 
warriors,  each  having  its  peculiar  in- 
signia. All  rank  was  gained  by  personal 
achievement,  but  before  a  man  could 
count  his  war  honors,  wear  their  appro- 
priate insignia,  or  assume  the  grade  or 
rank  to  which  they  entitled  him,  he  had 
to  be  given  the  right  to  do  so  publicly  and 
generally  in  connection  with  more  or  less 
elaborate  religious  ceremonies,  conducted 
by  societies  or  by  tribal  officials.  Among 
some  tribes  honors  won  in  defensive  war- 
fare ranked  higher  than  those  gained  in 
aggressive  ventures.  As  war  honors  were 
public  tokens  of  a  man's  coura^  and 
ability,  thev  were  regarded  as  his  cre- 
dentials; therefore  when  a  man  was 
called  to  any  position  or  service,  either 
social  or  tribal,  custom  required  that  be- 
fore he  entered  on  his  duties  he  should 
give  his  public  record  by  counting  his 
onors  in  order  to  show  his  fitness  to 
receive  the  distinction  offered  him. 
Among  some  tribes,  at  the  telling  of  each 
honor  a  blow  was  struck  on  a  post  or 
some  other  object,  and  this  form  of  re- 
cital has  become  known  by  the  composite 
term  "counting  coup"  (see  Coup), 

The  treatment  of  captives  (q.  v.)  varied 
among  the  different  tri  bes.  Adoption  (q. 
V. )  was  common  to  nearlyall,  particularly 
in  the  disposal  of  women  and  children. 
Although  the  life  of  a  captive  was  gener- 
ally regarded  as  forfeit,  yet  among  many 
tribes  there  were  ways  by  which  either 
a  captive  could  save  his  own  life  or  it 
could  be  saved  by  members  of  the  tribe. 
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Among  some  tribes  there  was  a  particular 
village  or  clan  that  had  the  right  to  shel- 
ter or  protect  a  foffitive;  among  others 
the  chiefs  tent  afforded  asylom,  or  if 
food  was  offered  and  taken  the  captive 
was  snared;  others  snbjected  captives  to 
ordeais(q.  v. ) which  if  thecaptivesorvived 
he  wassaved.  In  most  cases  the  sorvivors 
were  finally  adopted  by  their  captors.  Ex- 
change of  captives  between  tribes  was  of 
rare  occurrence.  Some  tribes  had  a  war 
chief  whose  duties  pertained  exclusively 
to  war.  When  an  attack,  either  offen- 
sive or  defensive,  was  made  which  in- 
volved thfe  entire  tribe,  the  war  chief  led 
the  warriors.  War  parties,  however, 
were  composed  wholly  of  volunteers,  and 
were  orajanized  solel;^  for  aggressive  war- 
fore.  Tney  varied  in  size  from  half  a 
dozen  men  to  a  hundred  or  more.  Large 
parties  which  intended  going  a  consider- 
able distance  from  home  were  attended 
by  hunters,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the 
warriors  supplied  with  game.  Occasion- 
ally a  few  women  were  of  the  party:  they 
were  not  under  orders,  but  acted  .as 
servers,  and  when  the  spoils  were  divided 
they  were  given  a  share.  The  initiation 
and  organization  of  a  war  party  for  offen- 
sive warfare  differed  among  the  tribes,  as 
did  the  religious  rites  which  preceded  its 
departure.  Among  the  Pueblos  these 
rites  were  in  charge  of  a  war  priesthood; 
in  all  tribes  the  ntes  were  more  or  less 
directly  under  the  men  to  whom  were 
confided  the  keeping  of  rituals  and  the 
direction  of  ceremonies  related  to  war. 
In  general,  a  man  had  to  prepare  for  the 
office  of  leader  by  fasting  and  continence, 
and  as  upon  him  rested  the  responsibility 
of  the  failure  or  success  of  the  party,  he 
must  be  careful  to  observe  all  the  rites 
by  which  he  could  personally  appeal  to 
the  supernatural.  He  assigned  the  men  to 
their  various  duties,  and  to  him  each  man 
had  to  render  implicit  obedience:  any  re- 
fusal to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  leader 
was  punished  by  flog^nff.  He  appointed 
two  lieutenants,  or  **  little  leaders,"  who, 
in  case  of  his  death,  should  act  in  his 

glace.  Frequently,  however,  a  war  party 
ad  two  leaders,  equal  in  authority.  In 
battle  the  warriors  were  not  required 
to  keep  close  together  except  when 
making  a  charse,  but  while  each  man 
fought  more  or  Jess  independentlv,  friend 
stowi  by  friend  to  death,  and  only  under 
sreat  stress  was  the  body  of  a  companion 
left  to  the  knife  of  the  victor.  Frequently 
the  severest  fighting  took  place  about  the 
body  of  a  faflen  comrade.  The  leader 
exercised  no  control  over  the  men  in 
re^rd  to  taking  honors,  such  as  touching, 
stnking,  orscalpinsan  enemy:  each  man 
was  free  to  take  all  the  honors  he  could, 
but  only  the  leader  had  the  right  to  divide 


the  spoils,  and  no  one  could  question  his 
apportionment  Not  infrequently  a  war 
party  carried  some  article  sacred  to  the 
band,  and  rites  connected  with  it  had  to 
be  observed.  In  such  cases  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  outcome  of  the  expedition 
was  believed  to  rest  with  this  emblem. 
The  warrior  societies  of  several  of  the 
Plains  tribes  possessed  a  x>articular  object 
similar  in  use  to  the  ceremonial  lance  of 
the  Kiowa.  This  was  attached  by  an 
elk-skin  sash  to  the  neck  of  the  leader, 
who  under  certain  circumstances  took  his 
place  in  front  of  his  line  of  warriors,  and 
thrusting  the  lance  into  the  ground 
through  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  sash, 
there foughtor awaited  death:  hecouldnot 
retreat  unless  one  of  his  own  party  should 
pull  up  the  lance  to  which  he  was  m  honor 
fixed  (Mooney).  Dreams  (q.  v.)  some- 
times influenced  the  acts  of  a  war  party. 
Instances  have  been  known  where,  be- 
cause of  a  dream,  the  entire  F^y  ^^^ 
disbanded  and  returned  home.  There 
were  grades  or  ranks  among  warriors, 
each  Imvin^  its  peculiar  insignia,  and  all 
rank  was  ^med  oy  personal  achievement 
In  defensive  warfare  the  warriors  sprang 
to  the  alarm  and  aimed  to  engage  the 
enemy  beyond  the  limits  of  the  village, 
while  the  women  hastily  threw  up  breast- 
works or  dug  pits  in  which  to  thrust  the 
children  out  of  reach  of  flying  arrows. 
Women  fought  only  at  close  ranee,  using 
their  knives  or  any  available  objects  as 
weapons;  but  in  rare  cases  women  went 
to  war  and  fought  on  equal  terms  with 
the  men  of  the  party.  Prisoners,  partic- 
ularly it  women  or  children,  were  fre- 
quently adopted,  otherwise  they  were 
killed.  The  club,  knife,  spear,  javelin, 
and  bow  and  arrows  were  the  Indian's 
principal  weapons;  the  throwin^-stick 
had  only  a  limited  range.  Poisoned 
arrows  are  reported  as  having  been 
used  by  a  number  of  the  trib«8,  and 
while  the  poison  itself  was  sometimes 
effective,  the  main  rehance  was  on  the 
theurgical  potency  of  the  substances  used. 
Consult  Chamberlain  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xx,  1-16,  1907;  Matthews, 
Hidatsa,  1877;  Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  i-v, 
1907-1909;  Dorsey  in  3d  and  15th  Reps. 
B.  A.  E.;  Mooney,  Winship,  and  Hoff- 
man in  14th  Rep. ;  Mooney  m  17th  Rep. ; 
Mindeleff  in  19th  Rep.;  Murdoch  in  9th 
Rep. ;  Powell  in  Ist  Rep. ;  McGee  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  xi,  1898;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  xvii,  pt  3,  1905;  Grin- 
nell,  (1)  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  1889;  (2) 
Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  1892;  (3)  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  xii,  no.  2,  1910;  Holm,  Descr. 
New  Sweden,  1834;  Sapir  in  Am.  Anthr., 
IX,  no.  2,  1907.  See  also  Captives.  Cbup, 
FortlJlcationSf  Military  sodetieSf  OrdecuSf 
Scalping f  Slavery.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 
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Waranoke.  An  Algonquian  band  orvil- 
lage  abont  the  site  of  Westfield,  Hampden 
CO.,  Mass. 

Wanmooo.— Trumboll,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  91, 
1881.  Waranoke.— Trumbull,  Conn.,  i,  159,  1818. 
WarroBOO.— Barber.  Hist  Ck>ll.,  299,  1889.  Wax^ 
ronoeke.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Ck>nn.,  op.  cit 

Warartika  ( War-ar^-ti-ka).  APaviotso 
tribe  formeriy  about  Honey  lake,  n.  e. 
Cal.— Powell,  PaviotsoMS.,B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

WarohixLktarke.  An  unidentified  band 
of  the  Brul6  Teton  Sioux. — Lewis  and 
Clark,  Discov.,  341,  1806. 

Ward,  Nanoy.  A  noted  Cherokee  half- 
breed  woman,  the  date  and  place  of 
whose  birth  and  death  are  alike  un- 
known. It  is  said  that  her  father  was 
a  British  oflBcer  named  Ward  and  her 
mother  a  sister  of  Atakullakulla,  princi- 
pal chief  of  the  Nation  at  the  time  of  the 
first  Cherokee  war.  She  was  probably 
related  to  Brian  Ward,  an  oldtime  trader 
among  the  Cherokee.  During  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  she  resided  at  Echota, 
the  national  capital,  where  she  held  the 
oflace  of  **  Beloved  Woman,"  or  **  Pretty 
Woman,'*  by  virtue  of  which  she  was 
entitled  to  speak  in  councils  and  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  captives.  She  distin- 
ffuished  herself  by  her  constant  friendship 
for  the  Americans,  always  using  her  best 
effort  to  bring  abont  peace  between  them 
and  her  own  people,  and  frequently  giv- 
ing timely  warning  of  projected  Indian 
raids,  notably  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  invasion  of  the  Watauga  and  Hol- 
ston  settlements  in  1776.  A  Mrs  Bean, 
captured  during  this  incursion,  was  saved 
by  her  interposition  after  having  been 
condemned  to  death  and  already  bound 
to  the  stake.  In  1780,  on  occasion  of  an- 
other Cherokee  outbreak,  she  assisted  a 
number  of  traders  to  esca^je,  and  the 
next  year  was  sent  by  the  chiefs  to  make 
peace  with  Sevier  and  Campbell,  who 
were  advancing  against  the  Cherokee 
towns.  Campbell  speaks  of  her  in  his 
report  as  **the  famous  Indian  woman, 
Nancy  Ward."  Although  peace  was  not 
then  granted,  her  relatives,  when  brought 
in  later  with  other  prisoners,  were  treated 
with  the  consideration  due  in  return  for 
her  good  oflBces.  She  is  described  by 
Robertson,  who  visited  her  about  this 
time,  as  "queenly  and  commanding"  in 
appearance  and  manner,  and  her  house 
as  furnished  in  accordance  with  her  high 
dignity.  When  among  the  Arkansas 
Cherokee  in  1819,  Nuttall  was  told  that 
she  had  introduced  the  first  cows  into 
the  Nation,  and  that  by  her  own  and  her 
children's  influence  the  condition  of  the 
Cherokee  had  been  greatly  elevated. 
He  was  told  also  that  her  advice  and 
counsel  bordered  on  the  supreme,  and 
that  her  interference  was  allowed  to  be 
decisive  even  in  affairs  of  life  and  death. 
Although  he  speaks  in  the  present  tense, 


it  is  hardly  probable  that  she  was  then 
still  alive,  and  he  does  not  claim  to  have 
met  her.  Her  descendants  are  still  found 
in  the  Nation.  Consult  Haywood,  Nat. 
and  Aborig.  Hist.  Tenn.,  1823;  Ramsey, 
Tenn.,  1853;  Nuttall,  Trav.,  130,  1821; 
Campbell  letter,  1781,  and  Springstone 
deposition,  1781,  in  Virginia  State  raners, 
I,  435, 436,  447,  1875;  Appleton'6  Cyclop. 
Am.  Biog. ;  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
pt.  1,  1900.  (J.  M.) 

Warm  Spring  Apaehe.  So  called  from 
their  former  residence  at  the  Qjo  Cali- 
ente,  or  Warm  Spring,  in  s.  w.  N. 
Mex.,  near  the  ex6«me  headwaters  of 
Gila  r.  They  were  evidently  Chiri- 
cahua  Apache  in  the  main,  and  were  prob- 
ably the  Apaches  de  Xila  (Gilefios)  of 
Benavides  m  1630.  Victorio  and  Nana 
were  among  their  noteworthy  leaders  in 
recent  times.  Some  of  them  are  on  the 
Mescalero  res.,  N.  Mex. 
Hot  Spring  Apaohes.— Bancroft,  Ariz.  andN.  Hex., 
563,1889.  Oji  Oalieate.— Bell  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Sec 
Lond.,  1^2, 1869.  OjoOaUeateApaehaa.— Common 
name,  warm  Bprinf  IncUaas. — U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large, 
XVII,  438, 1878.  Warm  Springt.—Hinton,  Hand- 
book  of  Arizona,  859, 1878. 

Warm  Sprinfrs  Indiani.  A  term  used  to 
denote  the  different  tribes  rodent  on 
Warm  Springs  res.,  Oreg.,  most  of  whom 
were  placed  there  nnder  the  Wasco 
treaty  of  1855.  The  chief  tribes  of  the 
reservation  are  Wasco,  Paiute,  Tenino, 
and  Ty  igh.  The  number  on  the  reserva- 
tion was  780  in  1910,  while  about 80  others 
are  reported  to  be  permanently  absent 
from  the  reservation.  (l.  p.) 

Lokuathtkni.— Oatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii, 
pt.  II,  196, 1890  (Klamath  name).  Tfanmafmfankm 
w^i  peyaktohlmmem.— Gatscbet,  Kalapaya  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  30, 1877  (Atfalali  name).  Waita'nkiit— 
Gatechet  in  Cont.  N.  A. Ethnol.,  n,pt  n.  467, 1890 
(Klamath name).  W{Cankiii.»Ibid.  Y^makni— 
Ibid.,  196. 

Warrasqneoo  (from  wdraskikj  *  swamp 
in  a  depression'  of  land. — Gerard).  A 
tribe  of  the  former  Powhatan  confed- 
eracy, living  on  the  s.  bank  of  James  r.  in 
Isle  of  Wight  CO.,  Va.  Their  principal 
village  was  situated  in  1608  at  the  mouth 
of  Warrasqueoc  cr. 

Wamaaquealu.— Boudinot.  Star  in  West,  129. 1816 
(misprint).  Waraakoyaok.— Simons  in  Smith 
(1629).Va.,i,180.repr.l819.  Waraskweaf.— Gerard 
in  Am.,  Anthr..  vi,  819,  1904.  Warraakoraek.— 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819.  Warraako- 
yack.-Strachey  (1612),  Va.,  85,  1849.  Warraa- 
queak».— Jeflferson,  Notes,  179,  1801.  War-raa- 
■quaaks.— Macauley.  N.  Y.,  il,  168, 1829.  Wania- 
ooyake.--Doc.  of  1624  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  4tb 
s.,  IX,  65,  note,  1871. 

Warremiimcook.  An  unidentified  tribe, 
mentioned  in  1672  (Lederer,  Discov.,  2, 
1672);  probably  one  of  the  small  tribes 
of  the  Carolinas  known  nnder  another 
name. 

Wasabe  (  Wd'Sa^-ba,  *  bear' ) .  A  subgena 
of  the  Dhatadagens  of  the  Omaha. 

Wasabaetage.--Balbl,    Atlas    Ethnog.,   56,    1826. 


Wa-sa-ba-etaoe— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i, 
826,  18'23.  Wagabe-hit'idl.— Dorscy  in  8d  Rep. 
B.  A.  £.,  220,  1885  ('touches  no  skin  of  a  bla<^ 


bear'), 
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Wftiabe  ( *  black  bear ' ) .  A  Kansa  gens, 
the  5th  on  the  right  side  of  the  tribal 
circle. 

Bin'-ja-ye-f*.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156, 1877.  Wa- 
Mbe.— Doraey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  231,  1897. 
WasSb-be  aika-thiaf-fa.— Stubbe,  Kaw  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  25,  1877. 

Watabehitashi  ('touch  not  the  skin  of 
a  black  b^r  M .  A  subgens  of  the  Omaha. 
Wasabe-hit'ajt— Doisey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  228. 
1897. 

Waiaenikashika   ('those  who  became 
human  beings  by  means  of  the  blac^k 
bear  * ) .    A  Quapaw  gens. 
Black- bear  geaa.— Doney  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ,  229, 
1897.    Waaa'  e'aikaoi'ica.— Ibid. 

Waiamegin.    See  Massasoit. 

Wasapetun  ('having  four  locks  of 
hair*).  The  12th  Osage  gens,  the  6th  on 
the  right  side  of  the  tribal  circle,  being 
composed  of  two  of  the  original  Hangka 
fireplaces,  Sindtsakdhe  and  Wasapetun. 
Blaok  bear.— Doreey  in  Am.  Nat.,  114,  18«4. 
Waaa'de  t&>.— Doisey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  234. 
1897. 

Waaapokent  A  village  situated  in  1608 
on  the  w.  b^mk  of  Patuxent  r. ,  in  St  Marys 
CO.,  Md. 

Waaapekent— Bozman,  Md.,  1. 141, 18S7.  Waaapo- 
kent.—Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Wasasa's  Village.  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement,  named  from  a  chief,  situated 
on  Browns  cr.,  a  southern  affluent  of  the 
Tennessee  r.  in  n.  Alabama. — Royce  in 
5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.j  map,  1887. 

Wasoaoag.  A  village  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Patuxent  r.  in  Calvert  co. ,  Md.,  in  1608. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Wasco  (from  the  Wasco  word  wacqlo, 
*cupor  small  bowl  of  horn,*  the  reference 
being  to  a  cup-shaped  rock  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  main  village  of  the  tribe; 
from  the  tribal  name  Gala8<j!6,  'Those 
that  belong  to  Wasco/  or  *  Those  that 
have  the  cup,'  are  derived  many  of  the 
forms  of  the  name  that  follow  in  the 
synonvmy.  The  derivation  of  the  name 
from  the  Shahaptian  }6'a«A;.V<,  'grass,'  lacks 
probability).  A  Chinookan  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  the  s.  side  of  Columbia 
r.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  The  Dalles,  in 
Wasco  CO.,  Greg.  This  tribe,  with  the 
Wishram  (also  known  as  Tlakluit  and 
Echeloot),  on  the  n.  side  of  the  river, 
were  the  easternmost  branches  of  the 
Chinookan  family.  These  two  tribes 
were  practically  identical  in  language  and 
culture,  though  they  have  been  removed 
to  different  reservations.  On  the  n.,e., 
and  8.  they  bordered  on  Shahaptian 
tribes,  on  the  w.  on  closely  related  Chi- 
nookan tribes  (White  Salmon  and  Hood 
River  Indians,  Mooney's  Chiluktkwa  and 
Kwikwulit).  Morse,  in  1822,  estimated 
the  number  of  the  Wasco  at  900.  They 
joined  in  the  treaty  of  18o5,  and  removed 
to  the  Warm  Springs  res.,  Greg.,  where 
about  200  now  reside.  The  Wasco  occu- 
pied a  number  of  villages,  some  of  these 
oeing  used  only  for  winteriug  during  the 


salmon  runs.  The  names  of  these  vil- 
lages and  fishing  stations  from  e.  to  w. 
are:  Hlgahacha,  Igiskhis,  Wasko  (a  few 
miles  above  the  present  town  of  The 
Dalles),  Wogupan,  Natlalalaik,  Gawo- 
bumat,  Hliekala-imadik,  Wikatk,  Wat- 
sokus,  Winkwot  (at  The  Dalles),  Hlilwa- 
ihldik,  Hliapkenun,  Kabala,  Gayahisi- 
tik^  Itkumahlemkt,  Hlgaktahlk,  Tgahu, 
Hliluktik,  Gahlentlich,  Gechgechak, 
Skhlalis. 

The  Wasco  were  a  sedentary  people, 
depending  for  their  subsistence  mainly 
upon  fish  (several  varieties  of  salmon,  suck- 
ers, sturgeon,  eels),  to  a  less  extent  upon 
edible  roots,  berries,  and,  least  important 


of  all,  game.  Salmon  were  caught  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  partly  with  dip-nets, 
partly  by  spearing;  smaller  fish  were  ob- 
tained with  hook  and  line  or  by  means 
of  basket  traps.  Definitely  located  fish- 
ing stations  were  a  well-recognized  form 
of  personal  property;  the  capture  of  the 
first  salmon  of  the  season  was  accom- 
panied with  a  ceremony  intended  to  give 
that  particular  fishing  station  a  good  sea- 
son's catch.  Pound^  salmon  flesh  was 
often  stored  away  for  winter  use;  it  also 
formed  an  important  article  of  trade  with 
neighboring  tribes,  the  chief  rendezvous 
for  barter  oeing  the  falls  a  few  miles 
above   The    Dalles.    Also  berries  were 
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dried  and  preeerved  for  winter  uae.  The 
most  notable  of  their  industries  were 
work  in  wood  (bowls,  spoons),  horn 
Tspoons,  cups),  and  twined  basketry 
(b^,  various  forms  of  stiff  baskets). 
Coiled  basketry  has  been  learned  since 
closer  contact  with  the  Klikitat;  the  chief 
materials  used  in  twining  are  cedar  roots 
and  various  grasses,  of  late  also  trader's 
cord  and  yam.  Realistic  figures  are 
carved  in  wood  and  horn;  while  the  bas- 
ket designs  are  partly  geometrical,  recall- 
ing the  basketry  art  oiN.  California,  and, 
as  in  that  area,  bearing  conventional 
pattern  names,  partly  r^istic,  though 
crudely  so  (angular  figures  of  men,  eagles, 
and  deer  are  characteristic  of  the  basketry 
art  of  the  lower  Columbia).  The  latter 
designs  may  be  plausibly  explained  as  an 
adaptation  of  forms  familiar  from  wood- 
carving  to  twined  basketry  with  its 
straight  line  and  angular  patterns.  The 
original  Wasco  costume  consisted  of 
blanket  robes  (the  pelts  of  bear,  deer, 
wolf,  coyote,  raccoon,  and  mountain 
goat  in  summer),  sleeveless  shirts  of  rac- 
coon or  coyote  skin,  breechcloths  of 
raccoon  skin,  and  moccasins  of  deerskin; 
hats  and  gloves  were  made  of  coyote  skin. 
Two  types  of  house  were  in  use — ^the 
partly  underground  winter  house,  roofed 
with  cedar  bark  and  having  board  plat- 
forms about  the  walls  for  beds,  and  the 
summer  house  with  frame  of  fir  poles  and 
covering  of  tules  or  cedar  bark;  the  latter 
type  might  have  several  fireplaces,  ac- 
commodating three  or  four  families. 
Sweat-houses  were  frequently  used  and 
were  of  quasi-supernatural  significance. 

In  childhood  the  head  was  flattened 
by  pressure  on  the  forehead,  and  the  ears 
were  punctured  with  five  holes  in  each 
ear;  adults  whose  heads  were  not  flat- 
tened were  derided  as  no  better  than 
slaves.  As  regards  naming,  the  most 
interesting  fact  is  perhaps  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  translating  a  single 
Wasco  name,  the  Ohinookan  dialects  dif- 
fering in  this  respect  from  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  American  langua^.  Puberty 
ceremonies  were  observed  m  the  case  of 
both  girls  and  boys;  the  former  were  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  taboos,  after  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  a  menstrual  dance  was 
held,  while  the  latter  "trained"  for  the 
acquirement  of  strength  and  one  or  sev- 
eral guardian  spirits.  Burial  was  on 
boards  put  away  in  **dead  people's 
houses";  slaves  were  sometimes  buried 
alive  to  accompany  a  chief  to  the  next 
world.  Three  classes  of  society  were 
recognized:  chiefs  (the  chieftainship  was 
her^itary),  common  folk,  and  slaves 
(obtained  by  capture).  There  was  no 
clan  or  totem  organization,  the  guardian 
spirits  referred  to  being  strictly  personal 
in  character;  the  village  was  the  main 


social  unit  Religious  ideas  centered  in 
the  acquirement  and  manifestation  of 
supernatural  power  obtained  from  one 
or  more  guardian  spirits.  The  main  so- 
cial dances  were  the  menstrual  dance,  the 
guardian  spirit  dance,  in  which  each 
participant  sang  the  song  revealed  to  him 
by  his  protector,  and  the  scalp  dance, 
llie  most  striking  fact  in  the  mythology 
of  the  tribe  is  the  great  r61e  that  Coyote 
plays  as  culture-hero  and  transformer. 
Bee  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  Pub.  Amer. 
Ethnol.  Soc.,  II,  1909.  (».  s.) 

AfioUkiii.— Gatscbet,  Kalapuya  MS.,  B.  A.  B. 
(Galapooya  name).  AmpxinlcBi.  — Oatuchet  in 
Gont.  N.  A  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  ii,  21, 1890  (*  where  the 
water  is':  Klamath  nameV.  Awaako  ammim— 
Oatschet,  Kalapaya  MS.,  B.  A.  B.  (Kalapava 
name).  Oaolaaoo.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  186, 
1844.  OatUaa.— Stoart  in  Nouy.  Annales  d.  Voy., 
XII,  27, 1821.  Oathlaacana.— 8couler  in  Jour.  Eth- 
nol. Soc.  Lond.,  I.  287, 1848.  Oathlaaoo.— Oatachet 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  l,  167,  1877.  OatUaMoaa.— 
Sconler  in  Joor.  Qeog.  Soc.  Lond^  xi,  224,  1841. 
OathladcM.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec  War.  868,  1822. 
OathlaMJi— Stuart,  op.  cit,  26.  OatUataooa.^ 
Sconler  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  2M, 
1841.  OatlaMoa.— Ibid.,  248.  OviChladco.— Gat- 
schet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  n,  pt.  I.  93,  1890 
(Elakama  name).  Xa-ola»4n>.— Lee  and  Proet, 
Oregon,  176,  1844  (Chinook  name).  B^Utka.— 
Gatschet,  Molale  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,27,187r(Molale 
name).  irnooea.~H.  R.  Rep.  98,  42d  Cong.,  8d 
seas. ,  457, 1878.  Waooet.— Palmer  in  Ind.  A  ff .  Rep. 
1866, 194.  1866.  Waaoo.— Hines,  Oregon,  80,  159. 
1861.  waa-oo-pam.—Leeand  Fro^t,  Oregon,  167, 
1844.  WaMoparaa.— Dart  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  215. 
1851.  Waaoopaw.— Lane  (1849)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Dop. 
52,  81st  Cong..  Ist  seas.,  171,  1850.  Waaoopena.— 
Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76. 80th  0>ng.,  Ist  sess..  10, 
1848.  Waaoopuma.— White.  Ten  Years  in  Oregon, 
259, 1850.  Waako.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
741,  1896.  Waakopam.— Gatschet  in  Cont  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  n,  pt.  I,  98,  1890  (Tenino  name).  Waa- 
koain.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  478, 1855.  Waakowa.— 
Alvord(1853)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  652, 
1855.  wiaa-oo-pam.— Ross.  Fur  Hunters.  I,  1855. 
Woaoopom.— Trans.  Oreg.  Plon.  Asbo..  85. 1887. 

Wasooo.  Given  bv  Ker  (Trav.,  104, 
1816)  as  the  chief  village  of  the  ''Iliseefl" 
(q.  v.). 

Watechnn-taihnnka.  See  American 
Horse. 

Washa.  A  small  tribe,  probably  of 
Muskhogean  stock,  which,  when  first 
known  to  Europeans,  inhabited  the  lower 
part  of  Bayou  Difourche,  La.,  and  hunted 
throuffh  the  country  between  that  river 
and  the  Mississippi.  In  1699  Bienville 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  open 
relations  with  them,  but  in  1718,  after 
the  close  of  the  Chitimacha  war,  the^ 
were  induced  to  settle  on  the  Mississippi 
3  leagues  above  New  Orleans,  and  they 
appear  to  have  remained  near  that  place 
to  the  time  of  their  extinction  or  their 
absorption  by  other  tribes.  They  were 
always  closely  associated  with  another 
small  tribe  called  Chaouacha,  with  which 
they  finally  became  united.  In  1805 
Sibley  stated  that  there  were  only  four 
individuals  of  this  tribe  living  scattered 
among  various  French  families.  The 
name  Ouacha  is  peri^etuated  in  that  of 
a  lake  near  the  Louisiana  coast,  and  it 
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also  appears  as  an  alternative  name  for 
L.  Salvador.  (j.  b.  s. ) 

Ohaduk,— LAttre.  map  IT.  S.,  1784.  OnmohM.— Jef- 
ferya,  French  Dom.  Am.,  i,  168,  1761  (misprint). 
Ouaohm.— Iberville  (1699)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  iv,  166, 
1880.  Ouanohas.— McKenneyandHall.Ind.Tribefl, 
ni,  79,1864.  Waehas.— Brown,  West.  Gaz..  162, 
1817.  Wanohas.— Bossu  (1759),  Trav.  La.,  I,  281, 
1771.  Wanha*.— Martin,  Hist.  La.,  i.  148,  1827. 
Washai.— Sibley  (1806),  Hist.  Sketches,  84,  1806. 
Waihaws.— Drake,  Bk.  Ind..  zii,  1848. 

WaiOiabe   ('dark    buffalo').    The  6th 
Ponca  gens,  the  2d  on  the  Wazhazhe 
side  of  the  tribal  circle. 
Waoabe.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  228, 1897. 
Wa-aha'-ba.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166, 1877. 

Washakie  ('shoots  [the  baffalo]  run- 
ning.'—Corbusier.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  name  means  '  gambler's  gourd,'  and 
that  its  bearer  was  originally  known  as 
Pinaquana,  meaning  'smell  of  sugar'). 
A  Shoshoni  chief,  of  mixed  Shoshoni  and 


Umatilla  blood  (according  to  some  au- 
thorities he  was  half  white),  born  about 
1804.  Before  reaching  maturity  he  left 
the  Umatilla  and  joined  his  mother's 
people,  the  Shoshoni.  Washakie  was 
noted  chiefly  for  his  friendship  toward 
the  whites  and  as  a  warrior  against  his 
tribal  enemies.  He  early  became  the 
chief  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Shoshoni  of 
Wyoming,  known  also  as  Washakie's 
Band,  by  reason  of  his  prowess  and  lead- 
ership, but  when  about  70  years  of  age 
some  of  the  younger  men  aspirins  to 
the  chief  ship,  took  steps  to  depose  him. 
Washakie  disappeared  from  the  camp, 
and  two  months  later,  on  the  night  when 
the  council  met  to  take  action,  he  sud- 
denly appeared  with  six  scalps  which  he 


had  taken  alone  on  the  war-path,  thus 
setting;  at  rest  all  further  opfHOsition  to 
his  chieftaincy  on  the  ground  of  age. 
Washakie  is  described  as  having  been 
lieht  in  color,  of  commanding  figure,  very 
tall,  powerfully  built,  and  of  dignified 
carriage,  and  had  a  reputation  for  great 
endurance.  He  realized  the  importance 
of  his  position,  and  was  fond  of  form  and 
ceremony  in  his  dealings  with  white  peo- 
ple. When  in  the  50's  emigrants  passed 
in  large  numbers  through  the  Shoshoni 
country  in  Wyoming,  Washakie  and  his 
people  exercised  great  forbearance,  fol- 
lowing the  injunctions  of  the  Govern- 
ment agents  to  aid  overland  travelers  in 
recovering  strayed  or  lost  stock,  helping 
the  emigrants  across  dangerous  fords, 
and  refr&ning  from  all  acts  of  reprisal 
when  animals  of  the  white  men  destroyed 
the  Indian  root  and  herding  grounds. 
So  friendly  and  helpful  were  Washakie 
and  the  members  of^  his  band  that  9,000 
emigrants  signed  a  paper  commending 
their  kind  treatment  Washakie  owed 
his  great  popularity  among  his  people  to 
his  exploits  on  the  war-path,  especially 
against  the  Siksika  (Blackfeet)  and  the 
Crows,  and  also,  it  is  asserted,  because  in 
his  youneer  days  he  brooked  no  opposi- 
tion in  the  tribe  and  allowed  no  asylum 
to  a  horse  thief  or  a  vagabond.  Another 
war-chief  of  the  Shoshoni,  named  Pushi- 
can,  or  Purchican,  bore  on  his  forehead 
the  scar  of  a  blow  from  Washakie's  toma- 
hawk received  during  an  altercation. 
He  was  for  many  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  American  and  Hudson's  Bay 
fur  companies,  and  was  long  the  valued 
companion  of  white  hunters  and  trap- 
pers. Before  the  Imttle  of  Bear  t.  in  1 863, 
m  which  Gen.  Connor  defeated  the  Ban- 
nock and  hostile  Shoshoni  who  refused 
to  heed  Washakie's  warning,  he  fled  with 
the  greater  portion  of  his  tribe  to  Ft 
Bridger,  Wyo.,  thus  saving  many  of  his 
people  from  destruction.  When  Ft  Brown 
was  established  on  the  site  of  Lander, 
Wyo.,  in  1869,  Washakie  met  the  sol- 
diers and  avowed  his  friendship  for  the 
whites,  and  frequently  served  as  a  scout 
in  campaignsagainstthe  Cheyenne,  Sioux, 
Arapaho,  Ute,  and  other  hostile  tribes. 
Members  of  his  band  also  performed 
valiant  service  against  the  Cheyenne  fol- 
lowing the  Custer  defeat  in  1 876.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  Feb.  20, 1900,  Washakie 
was  a  devout  member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  and  a  firm  friend  of  the 
missionaries.  He  was  buried,  with  mili- 
tary honors,  in  the  cemetery  at  Ft  Washa- 
kie, Wyo.,  where  a  monument  has  been 
erected  over  hisgrave.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  known  as  Dick  Washakie. 

Washakie's  Band.  The  easternmost  di- 
vision of  the  Shoshoni  proper,  so  called 
from  their  chief.    They  formerly  ranged 
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from  Wind  r.  in  lat.  43**  3(K  on  the  n., 
in  Wyoming,  and  from  South  pafls  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  North  Platte  on 
the  B.,  and  to  Bear  r.  near  the  mouth  of 
Smith  fork,  in  Idaho,  on  the  w.  On  the 
B.  they  extended  as  far  as  Brown's  Hole, 
on  Green  r.,  Wyo.  They  are  known 
officially  as  Shoehoni  in  distinction  from 
the  Bannock,  Sheepeaters,  etc.,  and  were 
placed  upon  the  Shoshoni  res.  in  w.  Wyo- 
ming by  treaty  of  1868.  They  numbered 
870  in  1885,  while  the  Shoshoni  under 
the  Shoshoni  agency  numbered  816  in 
1909. 

SMtern  8iiakM.~Lander  in  Ben.  Ex.  Doc.  42,  86th 
Cong.,  Istsess.,  121,  1860.  Green  Eiver  Snakeft.— 
Stuart,  Montana,  80,  1865.  Pe-hah.—Lewis  and 
Clark,  Exped.,  i,  map,  1814.  Po^oi.— Oatachet. 
Comanche  MS.,  B.  A.  B.  (Comanche  name  oi 
Eastern  Shoshoni  of  Wyoming).  Pokahs.— Morse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  map,  1822.  Waahai'ki.— Oat- 
schet  in  Geog.  Surv.  W.  100th  Mer.,  vii,409, 1879. 
Waah'-a-keeks  band.-^tuart,  Montana,  81,  1865. 
Waahano.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes.  V,  199,  1855. 
Waahikeek.— Lander  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42.  86th 
Cong.,  1st  sesB.,  121.  1860.  Wauahakde'a  band.— 
Doty  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864«  175, 1865. 

WMhaihewannn.  The  first  gens  on  the 
right,  or  Hangka,  side  of  the  Osage  circle. 

Blder  Oaace.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  234, 
1897.     Waoa'oe  Wantt*'.— Dorsey,  ibid. 

Wailiatiuigiinaihka.  A  Montagnais  vil- 
lage on  a  bay  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  gulf 
of  St  Lawrence,  Quebec. — Steams,  Labra- 
dor, 271,  1884. 

Waihetan  (Wacetanf  'reptile  people'). 
A  division  of  the  Inshtasanda  gens  of  the 
Omaha.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
228,  1897. 

Washiehunohinoha  ('sons  of  white 
men ' ).  A  modem  band  or  division  of 
the  Yankton  Sioux. 

Half-blood  band.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
217,  1897.  Waoiton»-toiBtoa.— Ibid.  Waai^in- 
a^da.— Ibid. 

Was-hinedi  (  Wqs/hVnedt,  Mousy  creek 
people').  A  Tlingit  division  at  Kake, 
Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Wolf  phratry. 
Tradition  says  a  man  from  Lousy  cr  was 
so  infested  with  vermin  that  he  died,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  applied  the 
name  to  liis  people.  (j.  s.  s.) 

Washo  (from  washiUf  'person,'  in  their 
own  language. — Kroeber) .  A  small  tribe, 
forming  a  distinct  linguistic  family,  the 
Washoan,  which,  when  first  known  to 
Americans,  occupied  Truckee  r.,  Nev.,  as 
far  down  as  the  Meadows,  though  their 
right  to  the  latter  was  disputed  by  the 
Mono.  The  Washo  also  held  Carson  r. 
down  to  the  first  large  canyon  below  Car- 
son City,  the  borders  of  L.  Tahoe,  and  Si- 
erra and  other  valleys  as  far  as  the  first 
range  s.  of  Honey  lake,  Cal.,  the  moun- 
tains being  resorted  to  only  in  summer. 
There  are  some  evidences  that  thev  once 
were  established  in  the  valleys  farther 
to  the  E.  than  where  found  by  the  whites, 
whence  they  had  been  dnven  by  the 
Paiute,  between  whom  and  themselves 


existed  a  state  of  chronic  ill  feeling,  break- 
ing out  occasionally  into  open  hostility. 
About  1860-62  the  Faiute  conquered  the 
Washo  in  a  contest  over  the  site  of  Carson 
and  forbade  them  thenceforth  to  own 
horses  (Mooney).  Of  late  years  they  have 
been  confined  to  the  country  from  Reno, 
on  the  railroad,  to  a  short  distance  s.  of 
Carson  City,  and  have  adopted  a  parasitic 
mode  of  life,  being  almost  entirely  depend- 
ent upoii  the  towns  and  ranches.  Ilecent 
Btudy  of  their  langua^  indicates  no  lin- 
guistic relationship  with  any  other  peo- 
ple. In  physique  and  general  appearance 
they  correspond  more  closely  with  the 
California  Indians  than  with  the  tribes  to 
their  eastward.  In  1859  the  Washo  num- 
bered about  900,  but  are  now  reduced  to 
about  a  third  of  that  number.  On  the 
language  of  the  Washo,  consult  Kroeber 
in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and  £th., 
IV,  no.  6,  1907.  (h.  w.  h.  ) 

Taaianma.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1904  (name  given 
by  the  northeaatem  Maidu).  Wah-aiioea.~Simp- 
Bon,  Rep.  of  Expl.  Across  Utah  in  1859,  460, 1876. 
Waahawa.— Holeman  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  444, 1853. 
Wa^o.— Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  874. 186a 
Waahoe.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth.,  nr,  262,  1907.  Wiaiu.— Mooney,  inf  n, 
1900  (Paiute  name).  Waa-aawa.— Hurt  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1856,  228, 1857. 

Washoan  Family.  The  lingpistic  family 
represented  by  the  Washo  mbe  (q.  v. ). 
-Waaho.— Oatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  255,  Apr. 
1882.  < Bhoahone.  — Keane  in  Stanford ,  Ck>mpend ., 
Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  477, 1878  (contains  Wasnoes). 
<Snak6.— Keane,  ibid.(same  as  Shoshone,  aboye). 
-Waahoaa — Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  ISl.  1891. 

Washpa.  The  Dance-kilt  clan  of  8ia 
and  Cochiti  pueblos,  New  Mexico.  In  the 
former  the  clan  is  extinct. 
Hoaahpa  hanutah.— Bandelier,  Delight  Makers, 
256, 1890.  Waah'pa.— Stevenson  in  Uth  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  19,  1894  (given  as  name  of  Cactns  clan). 
Witahpa-hibo.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  850, 
1896  (Sia  name:  hano  a  'people').  Wlbhpa- 
hiaoob.— Ibid.  (Cochiti  form). 

Washpashaka  ( Wash-pa^ -shu-ka),  A 
pueblo  of  the  Acoma  tribe,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  inhabited  in  pre- 
historic times  during  their  migration  from 
the  mythic  Shipapu  in  the  indefinite 
north.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  second 
pueblo  traditionally  occupied  by  this 
people. — Hodge  in  Century  Mag.,  lvi,  15, 
May  1898. 

WaimaouB.  A  village  on  the  w.  bank 
of  Patuxent  r.,  in  St  Marys  co.,  Md.,  in 
1608.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Wasnaniks  (Was-wi^'niks),  A  former 
village  of  theXlakluit  below  The  Dalles 
of  Columbia  r.,  Wash.  (e.  s.) 

Waittanek  (  Wd^stsansk).  A  sept  of  the 
Toquart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Waiupa.  A  former  Seminole  town  2 
m.  E.  of  Sumulgahatchee,  18  m.  from 
St  MarkSjprobably  in  Wakulla  or  Jeffer- 
son CO.,  FLa.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823), 
19  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  27,  1826. 
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Watakihalata  ( *  beloved  people ' ) .  One 
of  the  two  Choctaw  phratries,  consisting 
of  the  Chufaniksa,  Iskulani,  Chito,  and 
Shakchakla  clans. 

HAttak-i-hol-lihtah.— Reed  in  Btnrm  a  Statehood 
Mag.,  1. 85,  Nov.  1905.  Okoelaihoelahta.— ten  Kate, 
Reizen  in  N.  A.,  403,  1885.  Wi-tik-i-Hli-li'-tiL— 
Morgan,  Anc.  8oc.,  162, 1877. 

Watap.  Roots  of  the  pme,  spruce,  tam- 
arack, etc.,  used  to  sew  birch-bark  for 
canoes  and  other  purposes:  from  vxUap, 
in  the  Chippewa  and  closely  related  Al- 
gonquian  aialects,  signifying  root  of  the 
Samarack.  The  word  has  come  into  Eng- 
lish through  CanadianFrench.  Cuoq(Lex. 
Alg.,  426,  1886)  says  the  word  is  known 
from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other  and 
deserves  adoption  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy, (a.  f.  c.) 

Wataaga  (  Watd^gl,  of  unknown  mean- 
ing) .  A  name  occurring  as  that  of  two  or 
more  towns  in  the  old  Cherokee  country; 
one  was  an  important  settlement  on  Wa- 
tauga cr.,  a  branch  of  Little  Tennessee  r., 
a  few  miles  below  Franklin,  in  Macon  co., 
N.  C. ;  another  was  traditionally  located 
at  Watauga  Old  Fields,  about  the  present 
Elizabeth  ton,  on  Watauga  r.,  in  Carter  co., 
Tenn.  The  name  is  also  written  Watoga, 
Wattoogee,  Whatoga,  etc.— Mooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  646,  1900. 
Wataga.— Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  map,  1887. 
Watoga.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce,  ibid.,  144. 
Watoge.— Doc.  of  1755,  quoted  by  Royce,  ibid.,  142. 
Whatoga.— Bartram,  Travels,  371, 1792  (in  N.  C). 

Watcheeshoo.  A  Montagnais  village 
near  Manicouagan  bay,  on  the  n.  shore 
of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Quebec. — 
Steams,  Labrador,  271, 1884. 

Watchfal  Fox.  See  Keokuk. 
Wateree  ( perhaps  from  Catawba  wateran^ 
*to  float  on  the  water.' — Gatschet).  One 
of  the  early  tribes  of  the  Carolinas,  proba- 
bly Siouan.  As  described  by  Juan  de  la 
Vandera  in  his  account  of  the  expedition 
of  Juan  de  Pardo  in  1567,  they  then  lived 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  coast,  near 
the  Cherokee  frontier.  In  1670  Lederer, 
whose  statement  is  doubtful,  places  them 
apparently  in  North  Carolina,  on  the 
extreme  upper  Yadkin,  far  to  the  n.  w. 
of  their  later  habitat,  with  the  Shoccore 
and  £no  on  the  n.  e.  and  the  Cheraw  on 
the  w.  In  1700  they  lived  on  Wateree 
r.,  below  the  present  Camden,  8.  C. 
On  a  map  of  1715  their  village  is  placed 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Wateree  r.,  perhaps  in 
Fairfield  co.  MolPs  map  of  1730  locates 
their  village  on  the  e.  bank  of  the 
river.  When  Lawson  met  them,  in  1700, 
they  were  a  much  larger  body  than  the 
Congaree,  and  spoke  an  entirely  different 
language,  which  was  unintelligible  to  the 
latter  people.  The  Yamasee  war  broke 
the  power  of  the  Wateree,  and  according 
to  Adair  (1743)  they  became  confeder- 
ates of  the  Catawba,  though  still  re- 
taining their  own  village  and  language. 
Vandera  says  they  were  ruled  by  two 


female  chiefs,  who  held  dignified  court, 
with  a  retinue  of  young  men  and  women. 
He  also  describes  them  as  being  rather 
the  slaves  than  the  subjects  of  their 
chiefs,  which  agrees  with  what  Lawson 
says  of  the  ^ntee.  Lederer,  who  speaks 
from  hearsay  only,  mentions  the  killing 
of  women  of  a  hostile  tribe,  by  a  chief, 
in  order  that  their  spirits  might  serve  his 
dying  son  in  the  other  world.  Lawson 
says  that  their  houses  were  as  poor  as 
their  industry;  that  the  men  were  tall 
and  well-built,  friendly,  but  great  pil- 
ferers, and  very  lazy,  even  for  Indians. 
See  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East, 
80,  1894. 

Ghiehanao.— Rivers.  Hist.  So.  Car.,  86, 1866.  Chiek- 
anee.— Lawson  (1714).  Hist.  Car..  69, 1860.  Chick- 
aree.—Howe  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
IT,  168,  1864.  Ouatari.— Vandera  (1669)  in  Smith, 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  i,  17,  1857.  Watareea.— Jeflferys, 
French Dom. Am.,pt.  1, 134, map,  1761.  Watary.— 
Lederer,  Discov.,  16,  1672.  Wateree.— La  w.son 
(1714),  Hist.  Car.,  66, 1860.  Wateree  Ohiokanee  — 
Ibid.,  69.  Waterreee.— Ibid.,  99.  Watterree.— 
Moll,  map  Car.,  1720. 
Water-moxiBterB.  See  Mythology, 
Wathatotarho  ('he  obstinately  refused 
to  acquiesce';  diXoo  Thadodaho,  Tododaho, 
Atotarho),  The 
official  name  and 
title  of  a  chief  ship 
hereditary  in  the 
Bear  clan  of  the 
Onondaga,  and 
heading  the  roll  of 
federal  chiefs.  The 
first  known  chief- 
tain to  bear  the 
name  flourished 
about  the  year 
1670.  He  was  one 
of  the  great  men 
of  his  time  and 
people,  who  reso- 
lutely deferred  to  the  last  his  assent  to 
the  adherence  of  his  tribe  to  the  con- 
federation of  peoples  then  forming,  which 
afterward  became  famous  under  the 
name  of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois, 
or  Five  Nations.  According  to  native 
tradition  Wathatotarho  possessed  great 
force  of  character,  being  haughty,  am- 
bitious, crafty,  and  remorseless,  brook- 
ing no  equal'  He  was  reputed  to  be  a 
dreaded  sorcerer  and  was  even  charged 
with  being  a  cannibal.  By  taking  too 
literally  the  figures  of  speech  by  which 
were  designated  the  qualities  that  made 
him  feared  and  dreaded  by  his  opponents, 
tradition  assigns  to  him  a  preterhuman 
nature,  even  representing  nis  head  as 
having  been  clothed,  in  lieu  of  hair,  with 
livins  vipers,  his  hands  and  feet  as  having 
the  shape  of  huge  turtle-claws,  and  whose 
other  organs  were  similarly  monstrous  in 
form,  in  keeping  with  his  demoniacal 
mind.  Hence  he  is  said  to  have  had 
**  seven  crooks  in  hii3  body,"  referring 
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figaratively  to  his  annatural  hair,  hands 
and  feet,  eyes,  throat,  hearing,  sexual 
parts,  and  mind,  but  now  erroneously 
taken  literally.  After  the  Mohawk, 
Oneida,  and  Cayuga  had  united  in  a 
tentative  league,  they  were  enabled  to 
gain  his  assent  to  the  adhesion  of  the 
Onondaga  to  the  proposed  confederation. 
By  his  defiance,  however,  he  obtained 
for  the  Onondaga  certain  concessions, 
among  them  being  that  the  league  coun- 
cil-fire should  be  kept  at  their  chief 
town;  that  they  should  have  14  chiefs, 
while  no  other  tribe  should  have  more 
than  10;  that  the  federal  council  should 
be  summoned  only  by  Wathatotarho; 
that  no  act  of  the  council  would  be  valid 
unless  sanctioned  by  the  Onondaga 
speaker  as  being  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  principles  of  the  league;  that 
Wathatotarho,  being  the  leading  chief  of 
the  Onondaga  tribe,  should  have  four 
peers  assigned  to  him  as  special  aids;  and 
that  the  Onondaga,  represented  by  their 
chiefs,  should  have  confirmatory,  arbitra- 
tive,  and  advisory  functions  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  league  council.  His 
great  antagonists  were  Dekanawida  and 
Hiawatha,  who  by  wise  statecraft  finally 
overcame  his  opposition,     (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Wfttlala.  A  division  of  the  Chinookan 
iaxnUy  formerly  living  at  the  cascades  of 
Columbia  r.  and,  at  least  in  later  times,  on 
Dog  (now  Hood)  r.  about  halfway  between 
the  cascades  and  The  Dalles,  in  Wasco 
CO. ,  Oreg.  Early  writers  mention  several 
tribes  at  or  near  the  cascades,  but  as  the 
population  of  that  region  was  very 
changeable  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
much  frequented  fishing  resort,  and  as 
many  of  the  so-called  tribes  were  merely 
villages,  often  of  small  size,  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  identify  them  with  certainty. 
After  the  epidemic  of  1829,  the  Watlala 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  remaining 
tribe,  the  remnants  of  the  others  having 
probably  united  under  that  name,  though 
they  were  commonly  called  Cascade  Ir- 
dians  by  the  whites.  In  1854  they  were 
reported  to  number  80.  In  1855  they 
joined  in  the  Wasco  treaty  under  the  name 
of  the  **Ki-gal-twal-laband  of  the  Was- 
coes"  and  the  **Dog  River  band  of  the 
Wascoes,  * '  and  were  removed  to  the  Warm 
Springs  res.  in  Oregon,  where  a  few  still 
survive. 

The  term  Watlala  is  also  used  by  some 
writers,  following  Hale,  to  include  all 
the  Upper  Chinook.  The  names  given 
by  different  writers  to  the  tril)es  living  at 
or  near  the  cascades,  which  may  have 
been  the  Watlala  or  later  have  been  in- 
cluded under  them,  are  Cathlakaheckit, 
Cathlathlala,  Cathlayackty,  Clahclellah, 
Katlagakya,  Yehuh.  (l.  p.) 

Al-e-it.— Oass,  Journal,  197,  1811.  Oareader.— De 
Smet,  Letters,  232,  1843.  Caaoade  Indians.— Nico- 
let,  Oregon,  143, 1846.    Dog  River.— Taylor  in  GaL 


Fanner,  Jane  12, 1863.  (ULi'zioatek.— Boas,  Chi- 
nook Texts,  276,  1894  (Chinook  name).  Ki-cal- 
twalU.— U.S.  Stat,  at  Large.  XII,  963, 18e».  Ki-gal- 
twal-la.— Wasco  treaty.  1865,  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.. 
622, 1873.  Kwikwfl'Ut— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  741.  1896.  Wahdellah.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Bxped. ,  II,  231, 1814.  Wah-lal-la.— Dayton  treaty, 
1856,  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  18, 1878.  Wah-ral-lah.— 
Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Qaar.,  i,  823, 1900.  Wat- 
lala.—Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Ezped..  yi.  214.  1846. 
Watlalla.— Medill  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 30th  Cong., 
Ist  sess.,  7, 1848. 

Watok.  Mentioned  as  a  Yokuts  (Mari- 
poBan)  or  a  Shoshonean  tribe  in  s.  central 
California,  probably  on  or  near  Kin^  r. 
The  Wat-tokes  are  mentioned  in  185/  as 
high  up  on  Kings  r.,  and  in  1861  as  on 
Fresno  res. 

Wartokea.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  219,  186L  Watooga.— 
Qatschet  in  Max.  Am.  Htst.  158.  1877.  Wat-to- 
kea.— Lewis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  399, 1858. 

Watopaohnato.  A  division  of  the  As- 
siniboin  which  in  1804,  according  to 
Lewis  and  Clark,  roved  the  plains  be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  the  Saskatche- 
wan, above  the  Yellowstone  and  the 
heads  of  Assiniboine  r.  They  numbered 
1,600,  including  450  warriors,  m  200  tipis, 
and  resembled  their  congeners,  the  Wa- 
topapinah  and  the  Itscheabine,  in  their 
habits  and  alliances.  Hayden  estimated 
them  at  100  lodges,  averaging  4  persons, 
in  1862. 

Big  Devils.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  104, 
19C6  (traders'  nickname).  Oena  de  Tage.— Maxi- 
milian. Travels,  194, 1843.  Oena  dea  grand  diable.— 
Grig.  Jour.,  op.  cit.  Gens  da  Gkuieh^.— Hayden. 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  887. 1862.  Oeaa  da 
large.— Maximilian,  Travels,  194,  1848.  Mahto- 
panato.— Grig.  Jour.,  op.  cit.,  105.  Va-oo'-ta  Mah- 
to-p&nar-to.— Ibid..  104.  Old Gaaeh^a geaa.- Denig 
Quoted  by  Dorsev  in  L5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  223, 1897. 
(Hopaohgnato.— Maximilian,  op.  cit  (apparently  a 
duplication) .  WaB-to'-paU-aB-da-to.- uayden,  op. 
cit.  Wah-to-pah-han-da-toh.- Denig  quoted  by 
Dorsev,  op.  cit.  Watipaehnato.- Maximilian, 
Travels,  194, 1843. 

Watopapinah(^  canoe  people').  A  hand 
of  the  Assiniboin  which,  according  to 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804,  roved  on 
Mouse  (Souris)  r.  and  the  branches  of 
the  Assiniboine  n.  of  the  Mandan  tribe, 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  At  this 
period  they  numbered  450  warriors,  in  200 
ti pis.  In  1806  Henry  ( Coues,  New  Light, 
II,  522,  1897)  said  they  had  160  lodges, 
while  Hayden  (Ethnc^.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  387,  1862)  in  1866  said  that  they 
ranged  from  White  Earth  r.  to  the  sources 
of  the  Souris  and  Pembina  rs.  and  occu- 
pied 220  lodges,  averaging  4  persons. 

AfsioiboiD  M an utep*.— Lewis  and  Clarte  Ibcped  i , 
U<iJ>ili.  Bsnd  I  It?  Oru  (orain)  wc  fiaflor— (JriK. 
Joiir.  Lt^wis  urifl  Clftflc^  vJ,  lOJ,  1905.  Canoe  khJ 
Pa^idling  Awimiboiaea.— Henry  qiiot«^d  bf  CSnii-^, 
New  Lijirht,  o'J'i,  !8^^7h  &«jio<  Attiaiboiufsi^— Ib^l, 
d&nDe  budL— <'Ulb(frt»>ii  In  Gmlth*M>n.  Rep.  !«?<►, 
14^^.  18^^ L  Ossoe  Imdiwi* --lad.  AIT,  Rep.,  2^9. 
iKil,  fient  do  CBBflt.— BrapkijtiTldge,  View^fl  of 
Lft..  1%  1K14  (=MHU(!lom-s  lbitl.,ed.  1§17K  <J*n* 
d#s  Canoft.— Ltnyis  and  CJark  Disc^v.,  4St.  iH'it^. 
Qem  des  pasiDtt.—MaTflmBl&n,  TniveLi,  l@i,  l&iS. 
Lfli  fcni  d«i  OftniU.— Jud.  Aff.  Rem.,  ^&p  l!^. 
ttiflclopeo— Brack Lnrirlgi^N  op. dt^  ISllt^'Gtfn^ 


JcHir.  Lvw\b  imii  Clark.  VJ,  1(M.  190^ 
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Maximilian,  Travelflt  194, 1843  (sig.  'les  gens  des 
canots').  Wato-pana.— lapi Oaye, xiii, no. 5, p.  17, 
1884.  wah-to-pan-ah.— Denlg  quoted  by  Doraey  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ,  222, 1897.     WaR-to'-pap-i-naH.— 


Hayden.Ethnog'.'and  Phiiol.  Mo.  VafT  887, 1862. 

Wattaghika.  A  former  village  of  the 
Iruwaitsu  Shasta  near  the  head  of  the 
canyon  and  at  the  Jextreme  w.  end  of  Scott 
valley,  N.  Cal.  (b.  b.  d.) 

WatM-ho-wa.— Oibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ni,  171,  la'iS  (given  as  a  baud) .  wat-io- 
ke-wa.— MoKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  171, 1853  (given  as  a  band). 

Watteqaeorda' ■  Band.  A  Paviotso  band , 
named  from  its  chief  (Four  Crows),  for- 
merly living  on  Pyramid  lake,  w.  Nev., 
and  said  to  number  320  in  1859. 
Four  Orowa  band.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  676, 
1861.  Watsequendo.  —  Ibid.  wat-M-que-order'a 
band.— Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  874, 1860. 

Wananonk.  A  former  village  near  St 
Francis,  Quebec,  probably  of  refugee 
VVewenoc. — Lattr6  map,  1784. 

Wauban.    See  Waban, 

Waabanaquot.    See  Wabanaqnot. 

Wauekimoqut.  A  Wampanoag  village 
in  1646,  probably  near  Seekonk,  Bristol 
CO.,  Mass.— K.  I.  Col.  Rec,  i,  82,  1856. 

Waugau.  A  former  Ottawa  village, 
named  from  the  chief,  near  the  mouth  of 
Maumee  r.  in  Lucas  co.,  Ohio,  on  a  reser- 
vation sold  in  1833. 

Wan-gan.— Maumee  treaty  (18^  In  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.,  697,  1873  (misprint).  Waugau.— Detroit 
treaty  (1807),  ibid.,  194 

WauguUewatl.    A  former  Hupa  village 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Trinity  r.,  Cal.,  near 
the  mouth  of  Willow  cr. 
Waug-ulle-wati.-Gibb8,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1862. 

WauguUewutlekauh.  A  former  Hupa 
village  on  the  e.  bank  of  Trinity  r.,  Cal. 

Waug-uUe-wutle-kauh.-Glbbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,1852. 
Waulipoe  {Wa^ulwoej  *  those  who  are 
feared ' ) .  A  gens  ot  the  K wakiutl  proper 
on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia. — Boas 
in  Rep.  U.  8.  Nat  Mus.  1895,  330,  1897. 


mMMlo^*,HO,    "THt  WAMPUM,"       [tnom  n.  PA^tfitHa  m  f-'v 
•EMION   OP   THI    Wl*COM«IN    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY ) 


Waumegetako  (  Wemtglsiked,  *  He  who 
makes  the  miffts,  or  sacred  shell/  i.  e. 

*  Sacred-shell  maker.*— J.  A.  Gilfillan. 
Also   known    as   The    Wampum,    and 

*  *  Mexico*  * ).  A  leading  Chipi)e  wa,  bom 
about  1789,  head  chief  of  a  mixed  band 
of  Chippewa,  Potawatomi,  and  Ottawa 
residing  at  Mai^itowoc,  Wis.,  where  he 
died  in  1844.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  treaties  of  Butte  des  Morts  in  1827, 
Green  Bay  in  1828,  Prairie  du  Chien  in 
1829,  and  Chicago  in  1833.  At  the  last 
treaty,  ratified  in  1835,  the  Indian  title 
was  extinguished  to  all  the  tract  of  coun- 
try commencing  at  Grosse  Point,  9  m.  n. 
of  Chicago,  to  the  source  of  Milwaukee 
r.,  thence  w.  to  Rock  r.  A  portrait  of 
Waumegesako  was  painted  by  Headey,  an 
Irish  artist,  in  1839,  a  copv  of  which  is 
in  the  collection  of  the  Wisconsin  His- 
torical Society.  In  appreciation  of  his 
f  riendl  j^  attitude  toward  the  early  settlers, 
the  citizens  of  Manitowoc  have  erected 
a  monument  to  W^aumogesako's  memory. 

Wanregan.  A  word  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  earlier  literature  of  New 
England.  Bartlett  (Diet,  of  American- 
isms, 741,  1877)  states  that  it  was  still 
local  in  and  about  Norwich,  Conn.,  in 
the  sense  of  fine  or  showy.  The  word  is 
fomous  through  Dr  Elisha  Tracy's  epi- 
taph on  the  tombstone  of  Uncas,  tne 
Mihegan  sachem: 

•'  For  courage  bold,  for  things  wauregan. 
He  was  the  glory  of  Moheogon." 

Wauregauy  according  to  Gerard,  is  a 
corrui)t  form  of  vmfighiy  an  inanimate 
adjective  (of  which  the  animate  form  is 
wuHou)  belonging  to  an  7i*-dialect  of  New 
England,  and  meaning  Mt  is  good  (fine, 
pretty,  etc.)';  cognate  with  Massachuset 
warCigln,  Lenape  (Delaware)  vmlfghi,  etc. 
As  a  place  name  the  word  survives  in 
Wauregan,  a  village  in  Windham  co.. 
Conn.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

WauBwagiming  ( W&^w&gaming,  *  at  the 
torchlight  fishing  lake.*— Gerard).  A 
Chippewa  band  that  lived  on  the  present 
Lac  de  Flambeau  res.  in  Wisconsin,  on 
Lac  de  Flambeau,  where  they  were  ac- 
customed to  fish  by  torchlight 
Lac  du  Flambeau.— Treaty  of  18M  in  U.  S.  Stat,  at 
Large,  x,  228, 1855.  W«sw«gamiiig.— Wm.  Jones, 
inf  n,  1905  (correct  name^.  Was-waw-gun-nink.— . 
James  in  Tanner,  Narr.,  Ml,  1830.  Wau»-wag-im- 
iM.-'Warren  (1862)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v, 
192,1885. 

Wautakon.    See  Wingatakw. 

Wautegke  (  WmitSghe ) .  A  village  about 
1750,  on  the  upper  Susquehanna,  be- 
tween Teatontaloga  and  Oquaga.— Haw- 
ley  (1764)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st 
8.,  IV,  63,  1795. 

Wavey.  A  Canadian  French  corrup- 
tion of  wehweWf  the  Cree  (onomatopoetic) 
name  of  the  snow  goose,  Chen  hyperbore- 
M«,  called  hy  the  Chippewa  wetue.  The 
snow  goose  is  also  distinguished  as  the 
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"common  wavey,  or  wavy",  and  the 
**  white  wavey  ",  while  the  blue- winged 
soose  (C.  ccmdescens)  is  known  as  the 
^'blue-wavey'',  and  the  smaiieet  goose 
(C.  lossi)  SB  the  "  horned  wavey  ".  The 
nying  to  the  fiouth  of  the  wavey  in  large 
flocks  is  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  a  sure 
sign  of  approaching  winter,     (w.  b.  o.  ) 

Wftwarsink  (possibly  from  wawdrd^bn^- 
heu,  *many  hollow  stones/  referring  to 
stones  hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  the 
creek. — Gerard).  A  former  Munsee  (?) 
band  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  lower  Hud- 
son r.,  N.  Y.y  having  their  principal  set- 
tlement of  the  same  name  about  the 
junction  of  Wawarsing  with  Eondout  cr., 
m  Ulster  CO.  (j.  m.) 

Waw&rasinke.— Doc.  of  1685  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Ind.  Geog.  Names.  166,  1906.  Wawaniiif.— Rut- 
tenber, Tribes  HudsonR.,  392, 1872.  Wawaninla.— 
Ibid.,  96. 

Wawayotttat  A  village  of  Praying  In- 
dians in  1674,  situated  on  Weweantitt  r., 
near  Wareham,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass. 
Wawayontot.— Bourne  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc. 
Coll.,  l8t  s.,  I.  198.  1806.  WawayouUt.— Bourne 
(1674),  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  ii,  118, 1848. 

Wawepex.  A  Matinecoc  village  for- 
merly near  the  present  Cold  Spring,  near 
Oyster  Bay,  on  the  n.  shore  of  Long  id., 
N.Y.— Thompson,  Long  Id.,  i,  501, 1843. 

Wawiky  em  (  Wd^wik  em),  A  clan  of  the 
Wikeno,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe.— Boas  in  Rep. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  328,  1897. 

Wawnahton.    See  Waneta, 

Wawyachtonoo  ( *  eddy  people',  or  possi- 
bly 'people  of  the  curving  channel.'  Cf. 
Wed) .  A  tribe  or  band  of  the  Mahican 
confederacy  formerly  occupying  a  terri- 
tory in  Dutchess  and  Columbia  cos.,  N. 
Y.,  extending  to  the  Housatonic  r.  in 
Litchfield  co.,  Conn.  Their  principal 
village  was  Wean ti nock.  Shecomeco, 
Wechquadnach,  Pomperaug,  Bantam, 
Weataug,  and  Scaticook  were  villages  of 
this  tribe  or  in  alliance  with  it.  Most  of 
these  Indians  were  gathered  by  the  Mo- 
ravians into  the  missions  at  Shecomeco 
and  Scaticook,  Conn.,  and,  except  some 
who  remained  at  Scaticook,  removed  to 
Pennsylvania  and  shared  the  fortunes  of 
the  Moravian  Indians.  (  j.  m.  ) 

Wawijaohtenooks.— Doc.  of  1689  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenber, Tribes  Hudson  R..  85, 1872.  Wawyftohtei- 
oka.— Doc.  of  1689,  ibid.,  85.  Wawyftohtonooks.— 
Ibid.  Wayaughtanook.— Caldwell  (1702).  ibid. 
Wyeck.— Wassenaar  (1632)  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
ibid..  71. 

Wazhaw.  A  small  tribe  that  lived  in 
the  1 7th  century  in  what  is  now  Lancaster 
CO.,  S.  C,  and  Union  and  Mecklenburg 
COS. ,  N.  C.  They  were  connected  with  the 
neighlx)ring  Sugeree,  and  both  were  ap- 
parently related  to  the  Catawba,  and 
therefore  were  Siouan.  The  custom  of 
flattening  the  head,  practised  by  the 
Waxhaw,  was  also  mentioned  as  a  custom 
of  the  Catawba.  Lederer  (1672)  says 
they  were  subject  to  and  might  be  con- 


sidered a  part  of  the  Catawba.  Lawson 
visited  the  Waxhaw  in  1701  and  was  hos- 
pitably received.  He  mentions  two  of 
their  villages  situated  about  10  m.  apart 
He  descriSas  the  people  as  very  tall,  and 
notes  particularly  their  custom  of  artifi- 
cially flattening  the  head  during  infancy. 
The  dance  ceremonies  and  councils  were 
held  in  a  council  house,  much  larger  than 
the  ordinary  dwellings.  Instead  of  being 
covered  with  bark,  like  the  domiciles,  it 
was  neatly  thatched  with  sedge  and  rush- 
es; the  entrance  was  low,  and  around  the 
walls  on  the  inside  were  benches  made 
of  cane.  Near  the  Waxhaw  were  the  Ca- 
tawba, or  more  likely  a  band  of  that  tribe. 
They  were  probably  so  reduced  by  the 
Yamasee  war  of  1715  as  to  have  been 
obliged  to  incorporate  with  the  Catawba 
See  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East, 
1894. 

natheads.-^Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  E..  68, 
1894  (general  name,  applied  also  to  the  Catawba). 
Waohaw.— Vaugondy  man,  1776.  Waokaawt. — 
Craven  (1712)  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec..  i,  898, 1886.  Waa- 
B.— Catawba  MS.  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes* 


in,  294,  1863.  Wastana.— War  map  (1711-16)  in 
Winsor.  Hist.  Am.,  v.  346,  1887  (possibly  identi- 
cal). 'WazauB.— Map  N.  Am.  and  W.  Indies.  1720. 


Waxawi.— Doc.  of  1719  in  Rivers,  8.  Car.,  98, 1874. 
Waxhawi.— Logan,  Hist.  8.  Car.,  l,  182. 1869.  Wax- 
lawi.— Lawson  (1714).  Hist.  Car ,  60,  1860.  '^- 
•aok.— Ibid.,  72.  Wiaadcy.— Lederer,  l)l8COT.,  17, 
1672. 

Wayagwa  (  Wa^'ya-mva),  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tlakluit  (q.  v. )  on  Columbia 
r.,  Wash.  (e.  s.) 

Wayon.  A  chief  or  tribe  in  alliance 
with  the  chief  of  Audusta  (Edisto),  S.  C, 
and  in  friendly  relation  with  the  French 
in  1562.  The  village  was  a  short  distance 
inland  from  the  French  fort  near  Port 
Royal. 

Majroa.— De  Bry  map  (1591)  In  Le  Moyne,  Narr., 
Appleton  trans.,  1875  (misprint?).  Wayon.— Lau- 
donni^re  (1564)  quoted  by  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
n.  s.,  201, 1869. 

Washaslia  ('Osage').  A  band  of  the 
Brul6  Teton  Sioux. 

Os-aah.— Lewis  and  Clark  Discov.,  34,  1806. 
Wahshasaa.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  67,  1877.  Waiaja.— 
Dorsej-rafter  Cleveland)  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 
1897.  Waiaia.— Ibid.  Wasashas— Warren.  Daco- 
ta Country.  16, 1855. 

Washasha.  A  band  of  the  Oglala  Sioux. 
Wahxa-she.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  296,  1854.  W^a- 
ia.— Doreey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220.  1^. 
waiaia.— Ibid.  Wax-ax-«.— Brackett in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1876,  467.  1877.  Waiaxita.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.. 
250. 1875.    Waszasies.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  801, 1854. 

Wazhashe.     The   second    Ponca  half- 
tribe,  as  given  by  Dorsey,  which  included 
four  gentes. 
Wajaje.— J.  O.  Dorsey,  MS..  B.  A.E.,1880. 

Washaihe.     A  Ponca  gens. 
Ice.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soo.,  165.  1877.     Wa&'ga. — 
Ibid.    Wa-ja-Ja.— Lone.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  328, 
1823.    Wa-sha'-zha.— Morgan,  op.  cit.,  165  (trans, 
•snake'). 

Wftshashe  (named  from  the  chief  who 
was  originally  an  Oglala  Wazhazha).  A 
band  of  the  Sihasapa  Sioux. 
Kill  Eafle's  band.— Don*ey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
219.  1897.  Wajaje.— Ibid.  Waiaie.— Ibid.  Was- 
sades.— Bordeau  in  H.  R.  Doc.  63,  33d  Cong.,  2d 
8ess.,3.1855. 
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Waihingkaenikashika  (Hhose  who  be- 
came human  bemgs  by  means  of  a  bird ') . 
A  Quapaw  gens. 

Bmall-bird  gens.— Dorsev  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,229, 
18Q7.    Wi^in'^  enlkaoi^3|a.— Ibid. 

Washuflh  {wazhash,  'muskrat').  A 
gens  of  the  Chippewa.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  they  were  considered 
adivisionof  the  Kenozhegens,  and  resided 
on  the  N.  shore  of  L.  Superior  at  Grand 
Portage  and  Thunder  bay. 
HftwoySMk.— Long,  Voy.  and  Trav. ,  62, 1791.  Mii»- 
qoMh.— Ibid.  Omaokiaiw^.— Wm.  Jones,  inf  n, 
1907.  AmiiobkiB^  Wenenawak.— Long,  Exped. 
St.  Peter's  R.,  ii,  153,  1824.     Omurii-k«s.— Warren 

il862)   in  Minn.    Hist.   Sec.   Coll.,  v,  84,  1886. 
>-maali-kM-ug.~Ibid.    Rat  nation.— Long,  Voy. 
and  Trav.,  117, 1791. 

Waiikate  ( '  shooters  among  pine  trees  * ) . 
A  division  of  the  Upper  Yanktonai  Sioux. 
It  was  an  ancient  and  important  division, 
from  which  in  early  times  the  Assiniboin 
BBceded. 

Cbna  det  Pin.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
y«].,  371, 1802.  OuapeontetonB.— La  Harpe  (1700) 
in  Shea.  Early  Voy.,  Ill,  1861  (trans.  'Tallage  of 


those  who  shoot  in  a  great  pine').    Ouapetontft- 

US. '  village  of  those  who  e 
at  the  large  pine').    Otuuieonteton.--Le  Saeor 


tons.— Le  Sueur  (1700)    quoted  by  Neilf,   Hist 
Minn.,  170, 1858  (trans,  'village  of  those  who  shoot 


(1700)  in  Margnr,  D6c.,  vi,  87, 1886  (trans.  *  village 
of  those  who  shoot  at  the  large  pine').  Pine- 
Band.— Hayden,  op.  cit.  Pole  people.— Culbertaon 
In  Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 141, 1851.    Shooters  in  the 


Pines.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  96,  42d  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  6, 
1878.  Biouza  who  Shoot  in  the  Pine  Tope.— Treaty 
of  1816  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treaty  870, 18721    Tw 


eyin  . 

Shoot  in  the  pines.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,  141, 1851.  Tieiolt'a*.— Dorsey  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  VL  412,  1890  (trans,  'plenty  of  lodge 
poles').  Wa-ge'-ku-te.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  871,  1862.  Wah-au-eootas.— 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  169. 1852. 

Wea  (probably  a  contraction  of  the 
local  name  Wmviaqtenana,  *  place  of  the 
ronnd,  or  curved,  channel'  (Schoolcraft); 
possibly  contracted  from  Wayahtdnukif 
*eddy  people,'  from  wayaqtonwi^  *eddy,' 
both  renderings  coming  from  the  same 
root.  Wawaqtenang  was  the  common 
AJgonqnian  name  for  Detroit  Cf.  Waw- 
yachtonoc).  A  subtribe  of  the  Miami. 
They  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Jesuit  Re- 
lation for  1673  as  living  in  e.  Wisconsin. 
In  the  later  distribution  of  the  tribes  of 
the  confederacy  they  occupied  the  most 
westerly  position.  Allouez  in  1680  found 
a  Wea  town  on  St  Joseph  r.,  Ind.  Mar- 
quette visited  a  Wea  village  at  Chica^ 
which  Courtemanche  found  still  there  m 
1701.  A  part  of  them  were  for  a  time  with 
the  bands  of  various  tribes  gathered  about 
La  Salle's  fort  near  Peoria,  111.  La  Salle 
says  their  band  had  35  cabins.  In  1719 
their  chief  village,  Ouiatenon,  was  on  the 
Wabash,  below  the  mouth  of  Wea  cr., 
where,  according  to  Charlevoix,  they 
were  living  nearly  half  a  century  before. 
This  is  possibly  identical  with  **Les 
Gros"  village  (q.  v.)  of  a  document  of 
1718.  Besides  this  they  had  two  or  three 
villages  near  by.  Ouiatenon  was  one  of 
the  principal  headquarters  of  the  French 


traders.  In  1767  the  Wea  and  Pianka- 
shaw  endeavored  to  come  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  whites,  and  an  agree- 
ment to  this  end  was  entered  into  with 
Col.  George  Crocan,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  assembly  of  Virginia.  Subsequently 
various  agreements  of  peace  with  other 
tribes  and  the  whites  were  entered  into, 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Col.  Crogan 
and  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  to  be  as  often  lol- 
lowed  by  outbreaks.  In  1791  their 
neighbonng  villages  were  destroyed  by 
the  U.  S.  troops  under  Gen.  Scott.  They 
^urtidpated  m  the  treaty  of  Greenville, 
Ohio,  Aug.  3, 1795,  their  deputies  signing 
for  them  and  the  Piankashaw.  In  1820 
they  sold  their  last  lands  in  Indiana,  near 
the  mouth  of  Raccoon  cr.  in  Parke  co., 
and  removed  with  the  Piankashaw  to 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  In  1832  the  united 
tribes  in  turn  sold  their  claims  in  those 
states  and  removed  to  Kansas,  where 
some  had  already  settled.  The  few  Wea 
still  remaining  in  Indiana  afterward 
joined  them  there.  In  1854  the  Wea  and 
Piankashaw,  having  rapidly  dwindled 
away,  joined  the  remnants  of  the  cognate 
Ulinois,  then  known  as  the  Peoria  and 
Elaskaskia.  The  united  body,  all  that 
remained  of  7  tribes,  then  numbered  but 
259,  a  laige  proportion  of  whom  were  of 
mixed  blood.  In  1868  they  removed  to 
a  tract  on  Neosho  r.,  in  the  n.  b.  comer 
of  the  present  Oklahoma,  where  they 
now  are.  In  1885  the  united  tribes  num- 
bered 149  souls.  In  1909  the  number  of 
the  confederated  Peoria  was  204,  only 
about  75  of  whom  had  as  much  as  one- 
half  Indian  blood.  ( j.  m.  ) 
Abinonea.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  236, 1723.  Aoiatenon.— 
La  Salle  (1682)  in  Marrry-,  Ddc.,  il,  216, 1877.  Aonia- 
tiaoaii.— La  Hontan  (1706),  New  Voy.,  map,  1736. 
Aoniatinoni.— Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  176, 1867.    Aouit- 


I.— La  Hontan  (1708),  New  Voy^map.  1735. 
Kewoalenoot.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
ni,  114,  1864.  Oohiatenena.— AUonez  (1680)  in 
Margry,  Dte.,  Ii,  99,  1877.  Oiatenoa.— La  Salle 
(1680),  ibid.,  201.  Oiatinon.— Hennepin.  New 
I)iscov.,lll,1698.  Qjaohtaniohroenee.— Livingston 
(1720)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hiat.,  v.  667,  1866  (Iro- 
quois name).  Ojatinont.— La  Hontan,  New  voy., 
1.231,1708.  Oniaotmawt.— Dalton  (1783)  in  Mass. 
Hist  8oc.  Coll.,  Ist  B. ,  z,  123. 1809.  Onias.— Stone, 
life  of  Brant,  n,  278,  1864  (misprint).  Onia- 
toaona.— Imlay,  West  Ter.,  291,  1797  (misprint). 
Oniattanon.— Wilkinson  (1791)  quoted  by  Rupp. 
West.  Penn.,  app.,  237. 1846  (misprint).  Onillaa.— 
Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  75,  1867  (misprint).    Oooiata- 


I,— Beauhamois  (1732)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX,  1085, 1855.  OSUtnSatenoii.— MS.  Jes.  Rel .  ( 167^- 
79)  quoted  by  Shea  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in.  135, 
1857.  OtiaraSateaon  .—Jes.  Rel.  (1676)  quoted  .ibid. 
Oiia.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.Tribes,  in,  80, 1854. 
Onaohtanons.— Smith,  Bouquet  Exped.,  64,  1766. 
Onaohtenons.— Trader  quoted  by  Smith,  ibid.,  70. 
Onaohtiman.— Rupp, West.  Penn. ,  149, 1846.  8a8aia- 
tion.— Doc.  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  619, 
1855.  Oiiaoiiiartaaons.— Bacqueville  de  la  Pothe- 
rie,  Hist.,  n,  261,  1753.  Onaouiatanoukak.— Char- 
levoix (1744)  quoted  by  Tailhan.  Perrot  Mem., 
222,  note,  1864.  Ouaouiatenonookak.— Jes.  Rel. 
(1672)  quoted  by  Shea  in  Wis.  Hist.  ?oc.  Coll.,  in, 
136,  1857.  OoaoayartanoiiB.— Bacqueville  de  la 
Potherle,  Hist.,  n,  848, 1753.  Ouatanons.— Doc.  of 
1766inN.Y.Doc.Col.Hist,x,  482. 1858.  Ouatanon.— 
Boycein  IstBep.  B. A.K,  map,  1881  (villas).  Guar 
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toaom.— Hlldreth,  Pioneer  Hist.  807, 1S48.  Out- 
toBon.— Crogban  (1766)  quoted  in  Monthly  Am. 
Jour.  Oeol.,  264,  1831.  Ouoatoiumi.— Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  W.,  128. 1816.  Ooeac— Tailhan,  Penot 
M6m.,  222,  note,  1864.  Oogataawit.— Chauvijnie- 
rie  (17S6)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribee, 
m,  565, 1853.  Ooias.— Montreal  oonf .  (1766)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  447,  1868.  Ouiataium.— 
Frontenac  (1682),  ibid.,  IX,  178, 1856.  Oniatenons.— 
Perkins  and  Peclc,  Annals  of  the  West,  411, 1860. 
OoiatiiiOBs.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  xli,  1848.  Oniato- 
BQiu.~Beauhamoi8  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.  IX,  1060.  1866.  Oviattaium.— Harmar  (1790) 
auoted  by  Rupp,  West.  Penn.,  app.,  229,  1846. 
OuiattoBs.— Harinar,lbid.  Ouioatonaiia.— Croghan 
(1766)  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Geol.,267,1881.  OoU- 
lu.— De  Bougainville  (1767)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ool. 
Hist,  X,  606,  1868.  Onituiaiis —Brown,  West 
Gaz.,  71,  1817.  OuitaiiOBft.— VaudreuU  (1704)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  768,  1856.  Onitatot' 
iioiis.-JefrerBon  (1785).  Notes,  148,  1825.  Oniti- 
nans.— Writer  of  1812  Quoted  by  Schoolcraft  Ind. 
Tribes,  m,  656, 1853.  Oniataiioiis.~Doc.  of  1718  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix,  890, 1856.  Ourootenon.— 
Boyce  in  1st  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1881  (village). 
Oatacanont.— Doc.  of  1756  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi^, 
X,  424, 1858  (misprint).  Outias.— Malartic  (1768), 
ibid.,  840  (misprint).  Outiaoii.— Schermerhom 
(1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s.,  li,  8, 1814. 


.— Vater,  Mith.,pt  8,  sec.  i,  851, 1816.  tyas.— 
Longueuil(1752)  in  N.Y.Doc.Col.  Hist,  x,  248,1868. 
tyatonoa.— Longueuil  (1752).  ibid.,  246.  Ouyata- 
aQiu.-La  Salle  (1679)  in  Margrv,  D6c.,  i,  468, 1876. 
Ouyatenoni.— Prontenac  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col. 
Hist,  IX,  178,  note,  1856.  Syatonons.— Longueuil 
(1752),  ibid.,  x,  246. 1858.  (hurattaaons.— Chauvig- 
nerie  (1736),  ibid.,  ix,  1067, 1856.  Ouyaws.— Bou- 
quet (1760)  in  Mass.  HUt  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s..  ix,  845, 
1JB71.  OuytUaons.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  79, 1854  (misprint) .  Oyaohtownuk SoaiiiL— 
DobUL  Hudson's  Bay,  28,  1744.  Oysfhtaaont— 
Post  (1768)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  ii,  app., 
118,  1798.  Oyatonaiii.-Vaudreuil  (1711)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  860,  1856.  07zatanoas.-^ef- 
ferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt  1, 117,  1761.  7ml— Brinton, 
Len&pe  Leg.,  11,  1885  (misprint).  Potaaons.— 
MaximUian.  Trav.,  82.  1843  (misprint).  Pyato- 
aoas.— Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals  of  W..  687, 1850. 
QnraohteaoBS.— Buchanan,  N.  Am.  Inds.,  166, 1824. 
Seluffme.— Frontenac  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col. 
Hist,  IX.  178, 1865.  Vitaaoas.— Maximilian,  Reise, 
I,  186, 1887.  Waaa— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  xii.  1848. 
wah-we-ah'-tnaf-oaf.— Dunn,  Trae  Ind.  Stories, 
815, 1909  (full  name,  of  which  Wea  is  the  abbrevia- 
tion). Wah-wee-ah-taaoa.— Hough,  map  in  Ind. 
Qeol.  Rep.  1882, 1883.  Wak-we-ot-U-aoa.— Ibid, 
(village).  Warraghtiaooka.— Canajoharie  oont 
(1759)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vn,  884, 1856.  Waali- 
teaaw.— Harvey  quoted  by  Day,  Penn.L315, 1848. 
Wataaoas.— Nuttall,  Jour..  251,  1821.  Waughwa- 
oofhteaaea.— Croghan  (1760)In  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  IX,  260,  im.  wangwaoughtaaaaa.— 
Croghan  (1759)  quoted  by  Proud.  Penn.,  u,  296, 
1798.  Wauwaughtaaees.— Mitchell  map  (1755) 
quoted  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  iv,  601,  note,  1864. 
Wawaightoaot.— German  Flats  conf.  (1770),  ibid., 
yni,  ^  1857.  Wawoottoaaaa.— Croghan  (1765) 
quoted  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Geol..  267, 1831  (mis- 
print). Wawehattaoooka.— Doc.  of  1747  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  891,  1856.  Waweotoaaaa.— 
Hildreth,  Pion.  Hist.,  71, 1848.  Waweoughtaaaea.— 
Ooghan  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  a,  ix, 
872,  1871.  Wawiachtaaot.— Loekiel  (1794)  quoted 
by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  336, 1872.  Wa- 
wiaghta.— Johnson  (1763)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
Yii,  583,  1856.  Wawiaghtaaakfts.— German  Flats 
conf.  (1770),  ibid., viii, 244. 1857.  Wawtaghtaaoa.— 
Johnson  (1765).  ibid.,  vil,  716, 1856.  Wawiaghto- 
aoa.— Johnson ( 1768) .ibid.. 583.  Wawia'hta'ana.— 
Gatschet.  Shawnee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  JLB80  (Shawnee 
name;  plural,  Wawiata'nuagl).  Wawiotoaaaa.— 
Croghan  (1765)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vii,  780. 
1856.  Wawiooghtaaea.— Croghan  ( 1757 ),  ibid.,  268. 
Wawyaohteaoke.— Livingston  (1700),  Ibid.,  iv,  651, 
1864.  Waya'hto'auki.— Gatschet  Miami  MS., 
B.  A.  E..  1888  (correct  Miami  form).  Wayough- 
taaies— Croghan  (1765)  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour. 
<3eol.,272, 1831.  Wea.— Harmar(  1790)  in  Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind .  Aflf.,  i,  105, 1832.    Weah.^Jones,  Ojeb- 


way  Inds.,  178, 1861.  Waana.— Doc  of  1786  in  Mass. 
Hist. Soc. (^11., Ists., Iiij26, 1794.  waawa.— Brown, 
West  Gaz.,  848, 1817.  Weeah.— Harmar  (1790)  in 
Rupp,  WcRt  Penn.,  app.,  229, 1846.  Waea'a— <jrreen- 
ville  treaty  (1795)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat,  184, 1873. 
Waeawa.— Brown,  West  Gaz.,  72. 1817.  Weada.— 
Rupp,  West  Penn.,  app.,  268, 1846  (misprint).  Wi- 
ahtaaah.— Barton,  New  Views,  xxxiii,  1798.  Wl'- 
ah-tfia-ooa-gi.~Dunn,  True  Indian  Stories,  315, 
1906  (Miami  name  of  the  Wea  town).  Wiata- 
aona.— Doc  1766  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  x,  401. 
1868.  Wiaat—Latti6,  map  U.  S.,  1784.  Wyaehte- 
aoa.— Putnam  (1792)  in  Am.  State  Papers,Ind.  AfT., 
1^,1832,  Wjahtiaawa.— Imlav,  W.Ter.,364, 1797. 
wyataaoaa.— Duquesne  (1754)  In  N.  Y.  Doc  Col. 
Hist.  X,  268,  m^  Wyaaaktaaaaka.— Undesay 
(1749),  ibid.,  vi, 588, 1866.  Wyogtaaii.— McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.Tribes,  iii,  80, 1864.  Teahtaataaaa.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  xii,  1848. 

Weakaote  (probably  from  vnyaka  oia, 
*much  sand').  A  former  band  or  vil- 
lage of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioox. — Long, 
Exped.  St  Peters  R.,  i,  386,  1824. 

Weanoc.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacv,  formerly  living  in  Charles 
City  CO.,  Va.,  on  the  n.  bank  of  James  r. 
In  1608  they  numbered  about  500.  They 
seem  to  have  crossed  over  to  the  s.  bank 
of  James  r.  toward  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
astrous attack  Irom  the  Iroquois  in  1687. 
In  1722  Beverley  stated  that  their  former 
settlement  in  Prince  Greorge  co.,  s.  of  the 
James,  was extinct,and  in  1727  it  was  stated 
that  thev  had  lived  at  different  times  on 
upper  Nottoway  r.  and  on  a  tributary 
stream,  then  called  Wyanoke  cr.,  near 
the  North  Carolina  frontier.  Nottowaj 
r.  was  also  at  one  time  known  by  their 
name. 

ObawopoweaBaok.~Pots  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i, 
204,  repr.  1819  (incorrect  combination  of  Chawopo 
and  Weanock).  Waaaooks.— Smith,  ibid.,  116. 
"maaoaa.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  W.,  129,  1816 
(misprint). 

Weanoo.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Weanoc  in  1608,  situated  below  the  mouth 
of  Appomattox  r.,  at  the  present  Wey- 
anoke,  Prince  George  co.,  Va. 
Wayaaoak.— Colden  (1727),  Five  Nat^68,  1747. 
Wyaaoka.— Beverley,  va.,  199,  1722.  Wyaoaok.— 
Moll  in  Humphreys,  Acct.  ,map,  1730.  Wyoaaka. — 
Doc  of  1727  in  Martin,  N.  C,  i,  app.,  xvf,  1829. 

Weantinoak.  The  chief  village  of  the 
Wawyachtonoc,  situated  on  Housatonic 
r.,  near  the  present  New  Milford,  Litch- 
field CO.,  Conn. 

Owaaatoaoffa.— Trambull,  Hist  Ck>nn.,  n,  82, 1818. 
Waaa'tiaook.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn..  80, 
1881.  'Wyaataaook.— Doc  of  1702  quoted  by  Trum- 
bull, Hist.  Conn.,  ii,  82, 1818. 

Weapemeoc  An  Algonquian  (?)  tribe 
met  by  Raleigh's  colonists  in  1584-89. 
occupying  the  territory  n.  of  Albemarle 
sd.,  N.  C,  including  probably  most  of 
what  is  now  Currituck,  Camden,  Pasquo- 
tank, and  Perquimans  cos.  Their  chief 
town,  of  the  same  name,  seems  to  have 
been  in  Pasquotank  co.  Other  towns 
apparently  in  the  same  jurisdiction  were 
Pasquenock  (Pasquotank?),  Chenanoc, 
and  Mascoming.  Thejr  were  said  then 
to  have  700  or  800  (warriors),  under  their 
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chief  Okisco.  A  century  later  the  same 
territory  was  occapied  by  the  Yeopim  or 
Jaupim  ( Weapom-oc?),  Pasquotank,  Per- 
qniman,  and  Poteskeet.  In  1662  the 
Yeopim  chief  sold  lands.  In  1701,  ac- 
cording to  Lawson,  the  other  bands  still 
counted  40  warriors,  but  of  the  Yeopim 
only  one  man  survived.  (j.  m.) 

Jaupin.— Lawson  (1714),  Hist  Car.,  1860.  Weap- 
omcdoo.— Harlot  (1685),  Narr.,  map,  repr.  1893. 
Waapomeiok.— lAvne  (1586)  in  Smith,  Va.,  Arber 
ed.,  812,  1884.    Weep  "  '  ■       -    - 

682, 1888.     ~* 


neokei.— Haines,  Am.  Ind., 
.  uok.-Lane  (1586)  in  Hakluyt, 
Vov.,  Ill,  819,  1810.  Waopomekoet.— Drake,  Inds. 
N.  Am.,  845, 1880.  Taopim.— Doc.  1693  in  Hawks, 
N.  C,  n,  137, 1858.    Yeopim  .—Ibid.,  450. 

Weapons.  The  offensive  weapons  of 
the  Indians  may  be  classified  by  their 
working  parts  and  hafting,  and  then: 
use.  StriKing  weapons  are  of  stone,  bone, 
or  wood,  in  the  snape  of  clubs  or  balls, 
and  into  the  shapes  of  the  clubs  the  tribes 
carved  a  marvelous  amount  of  their  my- 
tholo^,  especially  those  among  whom 
tractable  wood  was  abundant;  cutting 
weapons,  before  the  introduction  of  iron, 
were  made  of  stone  or  copper;  piercing 
weapons  were  of  any  hard  substance 
that  would  take  a  pomt  Many  weap- 
ons had  two  or  more  functions.  The 
Sioux  had  clubs  armed  with  blades  or 
points;  among  other  tribes  cutting  or 
thrusting  weapons  were  weighted.  All 
three  classes  are  subdivided  according  to 
the  manner  of  holding  or  mounting. 
They  were  held  in  the  hand,  perhaps 
wrapped  with  a  strip  of  fur,  set  in  a  gnp 
for  one  hand,  mounted  on  a  longer  shaft 
for  two  hands,  or  slung  to  a  line.  Missile 
weapons  were  thrown  from  a  sling,  darted 
from  a  throwing-stick,  hurled  from  the 
hand,  or  shot  from  a  bow.  Not  all  these 
were  equally  common.  The  chisel-edged 
arrow  of  Africa  was  almost  unknown  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.    Piercing  im- 

Elements  for  hunting  were  often  com- 
ined  with  a  device  for  holding  the 
quarry,  and  the  Mexicans  are  said  to 
hare  shot  the  soldiers  of  Cort6s  with 
harpoon  arrows  thrown  from  atlatls; 
but  war  arrows  had  lanceolate,  not 
barbed  points.  The  war  arrow  also  had 
a  single  head.  The  poisoning  of  arrows 
is  a  much  mooted  question. 

The  most  common  defensive  weapon  of 
the  North  Americans  was  the  shield,  worn 
on  the  left  arm  by  means  of  thongs  fast- 
ened on  the  inside  and  used  both  for 
parrving  and  for  covering  the  vitals. 
Shields  were  usually  circular  in  form  and 
made  of  the  thickest  rawhide,  though 
bark,  basketry,  and  rods  woven  together 
served  the  purpose  here  and  there.  The 
making  of  a  shield,  for  which  one  or  more 
covers  were  prepared,  was  attended  with 
great  ceremony.  On  the  surface  were 
painted  heraldic  devices,  and  the  shield 
was  further  adorned  with  fringes,  pre- 
cious objects,  tassels,  and  the  plumes  of 


eagles.    A  special  place  was  set  apart  for 
it  m  or  about  the  tent. 

Armor  was  not  universal  and  was  of  two 
sorts :  ( 1 )  woven  of  rods  or  splints  of  wood 
or  of  plates  of  ivory;  (2)  made  of  thick 
rawhide.  From  Bering  str.  southward 
all  varieties  are  found.  There  is  historic 
evidence  of  skin  armor  on  the  Atlantic 
slope.  The  fighting  of  the  Indians  was 
chiefly  hand  tohand,  hence  there  was  little 
need  of  engineering  inventions  or  coop- 
erative weapons  demanding  the  united 
effort  of  a  number  of  men.  See  Armory 
Arrows,  Clubs,  Daggers,  Knives,  Lances, 
Poisons,  Shields,  Slings,  Spears,  Thromng- 
stick,  Tomahawk,  etc.  (o.  t.  m.  ) 

Weare.  A  Tenankutchin  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Tanana  r.,  Alaska. — Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Weataug.  A  village  formerly  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Salisbury,  Litchfield 
CO.,  Conn.,  containing  70  wigwams  in 
1740.  Its  inhabitants  were  probably  a 
part  of  the  Mahican. 

Weataug.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  80. 1881. 
Weatof.— Trumbull,  Hist.  Conn.,  ii,  109, 1818. 

Weatherford,  William  (known  also  as 
Lamochattee,  or  Red  Eagle).  A  half- 
blood  Creek  chief,  bom  about  1780; 
noted  for  the  part  he  played  in  the  Creek 
war  of  1812-14,  in  which  Gen.  Jackson 
was  leader  of  the  American  forces.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  his  parentage. 
Claiborne  (quoted  bv  Drake,  Inds.  N. 
Am.,  388,  1860)  says  his  **  father  was  an 
itinerant  peddler,  sordid,  treacherous, 
and  revengeful;  his  mother  a  full-blooded 
savage  of  the  tribe  of  the  Seminoles." 
Another  authority  says"  that  a  trader, 
Scotch  or  English,  named  Charles 
Weatherford  (believed  to  have  been  the 
father  of  William),  married  a  half-sister 
of  Alexander  McGillivray  (a.  v.),  who 
was  the  daughter  of  an  Inaian  chief  of 
pure  blood.  In  person  he  was  tall, 
straight,  and  well  proportioned,  and  na- 
ture nad  bestowed  upon  him  genius,  elo- 
quence, and  courage,  but  his  moral  char- 
acter was  far  from  commendable.  He 
led  the  1,000  Creeks  at  the  massacre 
of  Ft  Mimms,  Aug.  30, 1813.  Gen.  Jack- 
son having  entered  the  field,  the  Creeks 
were  driven  from  point  to  point  until 
Weatherford  resol  ved  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  retrieve  his  waning  fortunes  by 
gathering  all  the  force  he  could  command 
at  the  Great  Horseshoe  bend  of  the  Tal- 
lapoosa. The  si^al  defeat  his  forces  suf- 
fered at  this  point  ended  the  war,  and 
Weatherford,  to  save  further  bloodshed, 
or  perhaps  shrewdly  judging  the  result, 
voluntarily  delivered  himself  to  Jackson 
and  was  released  on  his  promise  to  use 
his  influence  to  maintain  peace.  He  died 
Mar.  9, 1824,  leaving  man^r  children,  who 
intermarried  with  the  whites.  It  is  said 
that  after  the  war  his  character  changed. 
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and  he  became  dignified,  industrious, 
and  sober.  Consult  Red  Eagle,  by  G.  C. 
Eggleston,  1878.  (c.  t.) 

Weaving.    Among  the  Indians    n.  of 
Mexico  weaving  was  done  generally  by 


sNAVAHO   BELT   WEAVER.       (matthcws) 

hand;  baskets,  bags,  and  mats  were  made 
without  the  aid  of  apparatus.  But  in  the 
Atlantic  states,  the  Aleutian  ids.,  and 
doubtless  else- 
where, the  warp 
of  wallets  was 
suspended  from 
limbs  of  trees  or 
some  other  sup- 
port, this  con- 
stituting the 
first  step  toward 
the  loom.  The 
Chilkat  of  s.  e. 
Alaska,  in  set- 
ting up  the  warp 
for  their  elabo- 
rate blankets, 
drove  two 
forked  stakes 
into  the  ground 
as  far  apart  as 
the  width  of 
the  blanket  and 
laid  a  stout  bar 
or  pole  across  for 
a  warp  beam. 
From  this  was 
suspended  a 
thong  or  stout 
cord  stretched 
from  side  to  side, 
which  held  the 
warj)  of  goats' 
hair  and  cedar  bark.  The  woman,  sitting 
in  front,  wrought  her  intricate  patterns 
with  her  fingers  alone,  as  does  the  basket 
maker,   using  neither   shuttle,    heddle, 


NAVAHO   SPINNING   AND   WEAVING 


batten,  or  other  device.  The  technic  in 
many  varieties  of  twined  weaving  in- 
volved two  or  more  weft  strands.  The 
designs  were  in  black,  white,  yellow, 
blue,  and  green,  first  sketched  out  in 
black  on  a  pattern  board.  Farther 
s.,  in  the  Columbia  drainage  basin,  fine 
blankets  were  woven  after  the  same  tech- 
nic, but  they  were  rectangular  in  form, 
lacking  the  elaborate  fringes  and  borders 
of  the  Chilkat,  and  the  decorations  were 
geometrical. 

In  the  E.  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
and  later  in  the  Pacific  states  the  Indians 
were  found  weaving  into  blankets  feath- 
ers and  down  of  birds  as  well  as  rabbit 
skins  cut  into  narrow  strips.  The  strips 
of  skin  were  twisted  into  rolls  as  thick  as 
a  finger,  and  the  shafts  of  feathers  were 
caught  between  the  strands  of  twine  in 
twisting.  These  fluffy  rolls  constituted 
a  kind  of  warp,  held  in  place  by  rows  of 
twined  weaving  of  stout  cord  or  babiche. 
In  the  S.  W.  the  Spaniards  introduced 
sheep  and  probably  taught  the  Indians 
the  use  of  European  hand  looms.  With 
these  the  Pueblo  tribes  and  the  Navaho 
developed  a  genuine  native  art,  producing 
narrow  garters,  belts,  girths,  and  sashes, 
and,  by  different  processes,  larger  fabrics, 
such  as  dresses  and  blankets.  In  these 
fabrics,  as  well  as  in  all  others  produced 
in  this  area,  the  length  of  the  web  was  that 
of  the  article  to 
be  produced;  no 
cloth  was  made 
in  the  piece  to 
be  afterward 
cut  up.  Cotton, 
yucca,  mulberry 
bark,  and  other 
fibers,  hair  of 
quadrupeds,  and 
the  down  of 
birds  formerly 
furnished  the 
materials  for 
purely  native 
fabrics.  A  slen- 
der rod  with  a 
circular  block 
for  a  fly-wheel 
served  for  spin- 
dle. Variety  in 
color  was  given 
by  the  native 
hue  of  the  mate- 
rials and  with 
dyes.  The  set- 
ting up  of  the 
warp  was  a  com- 
bination of  the 
Chilkat  process 
and  that  of  the 
conquerors.  The  Zufii  even  adopted  the 
western  European  hand  heddle.  In  the 
8.  the  woman  in  weaving  also  sat  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  her  work,  using  little 
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balls  of  yam  tied  to  the  warp  or  a  simple 
bobbin  for  a  shuttle.  See  Artj  Basketry^ 
Clothing^  Dyes  and  Pigments,  Ornament, 

The  intricate  processes  with  crude  ap- 
paratus are  discussed  and  illustrated  by 
Matthews  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 
Consult  also  Mason  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep. 
1901,  and  the  bibliography  therein;  Bush- 
nell  in  Am.  Anthr..  xi,  no.  3, 1909;  Dixon 
in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  pt.  3, 
1905;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888, 


NAVAHO    LOOM.       ( MATTHEWS  ) 

1890;  Nordenskiold,  Cliff  Dwellers  of 
Mesa  Verde,  1893;  Speck  in  Am.  Anthr., 
IX,  293, 1907;  Guide  to  Anthr.  Coll.  Prov. 
Mus.  Victoria,  1909;  Emmons  and  Boas, 
Chilkat  Blanket,  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  III,  pt.  4,  1907;  Stites,  Economics 
of  Iroquois,  1905.  (o.  t.  m.) 

Wechikhit.  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan) 
tribe  formerly  living  on  lower  Kings  r., 
Cal.,  in  the  plains,  and  one  of  the  group 
of  tribes  which  ceded  their  lands  to  the 
United  States  by  treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1851. 
They  were  then  placed  on  Fresno  res., 
where  they  were  still  represented  in  1861. 
Two  or  three  individuals  survive. 

Wa-ch»-et— Royce  In  18th  Rep..  B.  A.  E.,  782, 
1899.  Wa-oh»-het8.— McKee  et  ai.  in  Senate  Ex. 
Doc.  4.  82d  Cong. ,  spec,  seas.,  76  J863.  Wa-che-ha- 
ti.— Wessells  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  84th 
Cong.,  3d  seas.,  31,  1857.  Wa-«he-net§.— Ind.  Afl. 
Rep.,  228, 1851.  Wa-ohe-riet.— Senate  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  93, 1853.  Waohca.— Henley 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  611, 1864.  Watch-ahet8,-John- 
ston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  32d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  22, 
1852.  Wat-ohes.— Lewis  tn  Ind,  Aff.  Rep.  1857, 399, 
la'W.  Wechikhit.— KroeberlnUniv.  Cal.  Pub., Am. 
Arch. and  Eth.,ii. 360. 1907.  Wi'-ohi-kik.— Powers 
in  Cont,  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iu,870, 1877. 

Weohotookme  ( We-cho-took-me).  One 
of  the  7  Seminole  towns  in  Florida  in 
1799;  exact  locality  unknown. — Hawkins 
(1799),  Sketch,  25,  1848. 

Wechquadnach  (properly  Wequae^adn- 
auke,  *  place  at  the  end  of,  or  extending 
to,  the  mountain';  the  earlier  name  was 
Pachquadnach,  *  bare  mountain  land.'— 
Trumbull).  A  Mahican  village,  prob- 
ably belonging  to  the  Wawyachtonoc 
tribe,  formerly  near  Indian  pond,  n.  w.  of 
Sharon,  Litchfield  co..  Conn.,  adjoining 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 69 


the  New  York  state  line.  The  Moravians 
had  a  mission  there  about  1744.  (j.  m.) 
Pachqnadnanh .— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
197,1872.  Waohqnadnaeh.— Ibid.  Weohquadnaoh.— 
Ibid.,  86.  Wequadn'aoh.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names 
Conn.,  88,  1881.  Wukhquautenaulc—Rattenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  86, 1872. 

Weohquetank  {wechquMank  or  wiquitank, 
the  Lenape  name  of   a   shrub   which 

rw  near  that  vicinity. — Heckewelder). 
Delaware  village  about  8  m.  be- 
yond the  Blue  Ridge,  n.  w.  from  Beth- 
lehem, probably  near  the  present  Mauch 
Chunk  in  Carbon  co..  Pa.  It  was  settled 
in  1760  by  a  colony  of  Moravian  Indians 
from  the  mission  of  Nain.  They  were 
driven  off  by  the  whites  and  their  village 
burned  in  1763.  (j.  m.  ) 

Vaquetank.— Flint,  Ind.  Wars,  41, 1833.  Weohque- 
tank.—Loskiel,  Hist  Miss.  Unit.  Breth.,  pt.  2,193' 
1794.  Weqaetank.— Loskiel  (1794)  in  Day,  Penn., 
518, 1843. 

Wechurt  (W€^tcu{r)ty  *  opposite').  A 
Pima  village  at  North  Blackwater,  s. 
Ariz.— Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  23, 
1908. 

Weoqnaesgeek  (from  vnkwaskiky  'end  of 
the  marsh,  or  swamp.' — Geraid).  An 
important  tribe  of  the  Wappinger  con- 
federacy that  formerlv  occupied  s.  Fair- 
field CO.,  Conn.,  and  Westchester  co., 
N.  Y.,  from  about  Norwalk,  Conn.,  to 
Hudson  r.  They  were  a  strong  tribe 
until  thev  had  trouble  with  the  Dutch. 
In  1643  the  Dutch  massacred  more  than 
100  in  a  single  night,  and  in  the  war 
which  ensued  two  of  their  three  fortified 
villages  were  destroyed.  In  a  massa- 
cre near  Greenwich,  Conn.,  a  party  led 
bv  Underbill  killed  between  500  and 
700  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
Wecquae'^geek  and  Wappinger,  only  8 
men  escaping.  Peace  waa  finally  con- 
cluded in  1644.  In  1663  their  single  re- 
maining "castle**  contained  about  400 
souls.  The  tribe  still  had  a  chief  as  late 
as  1689.  Their  castles  are  said  to  have 
been  very  strong,  constructed  of  plank  6 
in.  thick,  9  ft  high,  and  braced  around 
with  thick  plank,  pierced  with  portholes. 
One  of  their  villages  was  Alipconk,  an- 
other bore  the  name  of  the  tribe.  See 
Rechtauch,  (j.  m.) 

Eiffhlaad  ladianB.— Lovelace  (1669)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
GoT.  Hist.,  XI 11.  440,  1881  (applied  also  to  the 
Wappinf^er).  Weohqaaeskeck.— Doc.  of  1644,  ibid., 
1, 150, 1856.   Weokquaesgeeka.— Breeden  Raedt  (ca. 


1636)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  108, 
1872.    Weokqneticka.— Hist.  Mag.,  Ist  s,.,  Ill,  121 


1859.  Wecka.— Van  der  Donck  (1666)  quoted  by 
Ruttenber,  op.  cit.,  82.  Wequa-esgeokt.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  vi,   147,  1857.    Weakeakek.- 


Witt  (1689)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ill.  669,  1853. 
Wesquecqueok.— Doc.  of  1644.  ibid.,  i,  211.  1856. 
WetqueMheok.— Doc.  of  1643,  ibid.,  186.  Wioguaea- 
geok.— Doc.  ca.  1643,  ibid.,  197.  Wiokencreek.— 
Doc.  of  1671 ,  ibid. ,  xill,  460^881.  Wiokeneoreeke.— 
Doc.  of  1676.  ibid.,  496.  Wickeraheck.— Lovelace 
(1669),  ibid.,  440.  Wiokeakeok.— Lovelace  {ca. 
1669)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  83, 
1872.  >J7iokwarfKeok.— Doc.  of  1650  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  I,  410^1866.  Wioquaeifeckers.— Doc.  of 
1648, ibid.,  199.  Wioquaskaka.— Livingstonpatent 
quoted  in  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  872, 1872. 
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WieohquMdcedL— Treaty  of  1660  in  N.  Y.  Doc 
Col.  Hist.,  ziii,  148,  1881.  WiMhquMeqaook.— 
Doc.  of  1668.  ibid.,  282.  Wi6oluiiuMk6«k.— Treaty 
of  1664,  ibid.,  875.  WieokqaaaakMke  — Stuyvesant 
(1664),  ibid.,  865.  Wiequaaalnok  -rDeed  of  1649, 
fbid..  24.  WiequaslMok.— Doo.  of  1665,  ibid.,  52. 
WifhqaMtkeek.— Deed  quoted  in  Ruttenber,  op. 
cit..  866.  Wikagyi.— Map  of  1614  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  I.  18%.  WiqoaaslMx.— Treaty  of  1645 
quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  118. 
1872.  WiqoaMkeek.— Treaty  of  1644  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  XIII.  17, 1881.  WiskersorMke.— Andros 
(1680),  ibid.,  546.  WitqueMhaok.— Doc.  of  1644. 
ibid..  I.  151.  1856.  Witquesoheok.— Doc.  of  1646. 
ibid.,  184.  '^tquetohrMk.— Doc.  of  1646.  ibid..  188. 
Wyokertoreeke.— Doc.  of  1671.  ibid.,  xm.  460, 1881. 
Wyquaeequeo.— Doc.  of  1641,  ibid..  I.  415. 1866. 

Wecqaaesgeek.  The  principal  village 
of  the  Wecqnaeegeek,  sitoated  on  the 
Hudson  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  Westchester  co  , 
K.  Y.  Its  outlines  could  be  traced  in  re- 
cent times  by  numerous  shell  beds. 
Wockqoaatffuk.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  81. 
1881.  Weekqaask«ok.— Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson 
R.,  78,  1872  Wiekquaskeok.— Van  der  Donck 
(1666)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  ibid.,  72. 

Weoappom.  A  villa^  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  situated  m  1608  on  the  n. 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock  in  Richmond 
CO.,  Va. 

Maouppom.— Simons  in  Smith  (1629).  Va..  i.  185, 
repr.  1819  (misprint).  Weeoppom.— Smith,  ibid., 
map. 

Wedges.  Wedges  were  probably  in 
most  general  use  among  the  woodworking 
tribes  of  the  far  N.  W.  They 
are  made  of  wood,  stone, 
bone,  antler,  and  copper,  but 
of  late  years  iron  and  steel 
have  come  into  &ivor.  These 
implements  are  employed  in 
cutting  out  and  splitting  lum- 
ber for  house  and  boat  build- 
ing, for  firewood,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Wedges  re- 
semble celts  and  chisels  in 
general  shai)e,  but  are  not  so 
carefully  finished  and  neces- 
sarily show  the  effect  of  bat- 
tering from  use  under  the  hammer  or 
maul.  The  heads  of  wooden  wedges  are 
sometimes  protected  by  a  cap  of  tough 
withes  or  spruce  roots.  Besides  the  wo<Ki- 
working  wedges  small  wedges  of  various 
materials  were  in  common  use  for  tighten- 
ing fastenings  of  implement  hafts  and 
for  like  purposes.     See  Woodiuork. 

For  illustrations,  see  Niblack  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1888, 1890;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Smith  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  II,  1900;  Teit,  ibid.;  Mason  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1886,  1889.     (w.  h.  h.) 

Weechitoklia.  A  former  Seminole  town 
'between  Suwannee  and  Santa  Fe  rs.,  in 
aw.  Columbia  CO.,  Fla.  -H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
74  (1823),  19th  Con^.,  Ist  sess.,  27,  1826. 
Weendigo  (* cannibal* ).  A  mj'thical 
tribe  of  cannibals  said  by  the  Chippewa 
and  Ottawa  to  inhabit  an  island  in  Hud- 
son bay.  Some  of  the  Chippewa  who 
dwelt  on  the  n.  w.  shore  of  L.  Superior 
were  said  to  practise  cannibalism  ana  were 
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called  by  this  name.  The  Biaskegon  on 
the  shores  of  Hudson  bay,  though  re- 
proached as  cannibals  by  the  other  tribes, 
were  said  to  be  themselves  in  constant 
fear  of  the  Weendigo. 
Onaoqiwitagoa.— BacqaevlUe  de  la  Potberie,  Hist., 
n,  49.  1763  (misprint).  Weeadogoaf —Tanner, 
Narr.,  816.  1830  (Ottawa  form).  WMndicoM.— 
Kane  jnranderings  of  an  Artist,  60. 18&9.  wladl- 
foa.— Kingsley.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6. 153, 1888. 

Veequaihing.    8eeWigioas8mg, 

WeMiok.  A  popular  name  in  Connecti- 
cut for  the  fall  herring,  Alosa  maUowacoou 
The  meaning  is  unknown.      (w  bo.) 

Weetowhetko  (Wee-wuhhet^-tOf  'yellow 
tree').  A  8ul:«ens  of  the  Delawares. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  172,  1877. 

Weetqaobt.  A  village  of  Praying  In- 
dians m  1674  near  the  present  rocasset, 
Barnstable  co.,  Mass.  (Bourne,  1694,  in 
Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  i,  197, 1806), 
probably  subject  to  the  Wampanoag. 

Weetamoo.    See  Wetamoo, 

Wekatta.  The  Calabash  clan  of  Jemez 
pueblo,  N.  Mex  A  corresponding  dan 
existed  also  at  the  related  pueblo  of  Pecos . 
W»-ha.— Hewett  in  Am.  Anthr..  n.  s.,  Ti.^Sl.  1904 
(Paoos  form).  Wa^-W-hi*.— Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr..  ix.  819.  1896  (Pecoa  form).  Wihataa- 
£sh.— Ibid.    (Jemez  form;  ashs=  *  people ' ). 

Weiniliaiiks.  A  Pequot  village  in  1636. 
the  residence  of  Saseacus,  the  principal 
chief.  On  a  map  drawn  by  Williams  in 
1636  (see  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU.,  3d  8. ,  1, 161, 
1825)  it  is  located  between  Thames  and 
Mystic  rs.,  near  the  present  Groton,  New 
London  co.,  Conn. 

Weitipekan  Family.  A  linguistic  fam  ily 
consisting  of  the  Yurok  (q.  v. )  tribe  alone, 
inhabiting  the  lower  Klamath  r.  valley 
and  the  adjacent  coast  in  n.  California 
The  name  is  an  adaptation  of  Weitspns 
(q.  v.). 

-Wtit^-Mk.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III.  422. 1853  (a  band  and  language  on  Klamath  at 
J  unction  of  Trinity ) ;  Latham.  Elem.Comp.  Philol., 
410. 1862  (Junction  of  Klamatl  and  Trinity  is.); 
Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  168. 1877  (affirmed  to  be 
distinct  from  any  neighboring  tongue):  Gatschet 
in  Beach.  Ind.  Misc.,  438,  W77.  <  Wtitepak.— 
Latham  In  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond^  77,  1866 
(Junction  of  Klamatl  and  Trinity  rs.:  Weyotand 
Wishosk  dialects);  Latham.  Opuscula.  843,  1860. 
—Buroos.~Power8 in  Overland  Mo.,yui.6d0.  June 
1872  (of  the  lower  Klamath  and  coastwise;  Weit- 
spek^  village  of).  —Bnrok.— Gatschet  in  Mag. 
Am.  Hist..  168, 1877;  Gatschet  in  Beach.  Ind.  Miac.. 
487.  1877.  -  Tfi-rok.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Bthnol..  in.  45, 1877  (from  Junction  of  Trinity  to 
mouth  and  coastwise);  Powell.  Ibid.,  460  (vocaba. 
of  AM-kwa,  Klamath.  Yu'-rok).  X  Klamath.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  (impend..  Cent,  and  So.  Am.. 
475, 1878  (Eurocs  belong  here).  *WeitsMkaa.-> 
Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  131, 1891. 

Weittpas  (from  Weitspekw,  the  name  of 
a  spring  in  the  village. — Kroeber).  A 
Yurok  village  on  lower  Klamath  r.,  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  Trinity,  n.  w.  Cal. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  populous  Yurok 
villages,  and  one  of  onl^  two  or  three  at 
which  both  the  Deerskin  dance  and  the 
Jumping  dance  were  held  It  is  now  a 
post-office  under  the  name  of  Weitchpec 
Including  the  settlements  on  the  oppomte 
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side  of  the  river  the  Indian  population  of 
Weitchpec  is  now  abont  100.    (a.  l.  k.) 
▲aiafriki.— A.  L.  Kioeber.  inf'n,  1904  (Karok 
name).   Wtitohpee.— Ibid,  (white  men's  name). 

Wc(jack.  A  name  of  the  fisher  {Mub- 
tela  pennanti)  formerly  in  use  amonff  the 
people  of  the  fur  country:  from  otcnia  or 
odjikf  the  name  of  this  anmial  in  the  Chip- 
pewa dialect  of  Algonquian,  which  is  also 
the  orig^al  of  wxtdchuck  (q.  v.).  With 
the  ooiuusion  of  names  of  fisher  and  mar- 
mot may  be  compared  that  of  the  names 
of  the  American  glutton  and  the  badger, 
noted  under  Carcajou.  (a.  p.  cT) 

Wcjegi  (probably  from  Navaho,  bimgi, 
*  in  its  head, '  or  bitsi  *ge,  'among  its  rocks.  * — 
Matthews).  The  name  given  by  a  New 
Mexican  to  Gen.  J.  H.  Simpson  m  1850  as 
that  of  an  important  ancient  pueblo  ruin 
in  Chaco  canyon,  k.  w.  N.  Mez.,  about  6 
m.  s.  B.  of  Pueblo  Bonito,  on  the  n.  side  of 
the  arroyo,  at  the  base  of  the  canyon  wall. 
It  is  a  rectangular  structure,  226  by  120 
ft  in  exterior  dimensions,  built  around  3 
sides  of  a  court,  the  s.  sideof  which  is  open, 
there  being  no  vestige  of  an  inclosing 
wall  as  with  other  Chaco  Canyon  pueblos. 
The  rooms  average  about  8  by  14  ft  in 
size,  a  few  being  about  8  ft  square.  Two 
circular  kivas  are  embraced  within  the 
walls,  each  being  30  ft  in  diameter.  The 
building  was  3  stories  high,  and  consider- 
able portions  of  wall  are  still  standing, 
but  no  timbers  remain  in  place.  The  plan 
of  the  building  is  remarkably  symmetri- 
cal, the  masonry  regular  and  well  finished. 
The  material  is  grayish  yellow  sandstone, 
laid  in  small  tabular  pieces  with  thin  mor- 
tar. There  are  small  windows  in  the  sec- 
ond story,  below  which  are  apertures  2  bv 
3  ft  in  size,  extending  diagonally  through 
the  walls.  These  appear  to  have  been 
used  for  loopholes  for  the  defense  of  the 
pueblo.  (e.  l.  h.) 

Kl'ndoOIs.— Matthews,  Navaho  Leg.,  passim,  1897 

i'blae  house':  Navaho  name).  waMi.— Bell  in 
our.  Ethnol.  8oc.  Lond..  I,  247, 18W.  Wijjt^— 
Bimpson,  Exped.  Navajo  Country,  77, 1850.  wijji- 
fi.— Haraacre  in  Scribner's  Mo.,  276,  Dec.  1878. 

Wekapaug  Tat  the  end  of  the  pond.' — 
Trumbull).  The  principal  village  of  the 
eastern  Niantic,  formerly  about  the  site 
of  Charlestown,  R.  I.  Variants  of  the 
name  are  Wecapaug,  Wequapaug,  Wequa- 
pauock,  etc.  ',   . 

Weka^ug.  A  Nipmuc  village  formerly 
on  the  site  of  West  Brookfield,  Worcester 
CO.,  Mass. 

Wiekabaof.^  Chase  cited    by    Einniontt,  Ind. 
Names,  95.  1905. 

Wekeeponall.  A  Delaware  village  in 
1758,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
about  the  mouth  of  Loyalsock  cr.,  in  the 
present  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.  (Poet,  Jour., 
1758,189,1904).  Probably  identical  with 
Queen  Esther's  Town. 

Welagamika  ( '  rich  soil ' ) .  A  Delaware 
village  on  the  site  of  Nazareth,  Lehigh 
CO.,  Pa.,  abandoned  about  1748. 


Welafamika.— Heckewelder  in  Trans.  Am.  Philos. 
8oc.,  n.  s..  IV,  850, 1884.    WeUkamika.— Ibid.,  888. 

Welika  (Creek:  ti-i  'water*,  lalka  *ex- 
tending'  or  'sitting').  A  former  Semi- 
nole town,  4  m.  B.  of  theTallahassee  towns, 
probably  in  Leon  co.,  Fla. — H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  27,  1826. 

Welsh  Indiaiis.  According  to  a  story  of 
the  Welsh  bards,  first  print^  in  Lloyd's 
History  of  Cambria  in  1584,  a  certain 
Prince  Madoc  of  Wales  in  the  year  1170 
sailed  westward  and  discovered  a  new 
land.  Returning  to  Wales  he  fitted  out 
a  second  squadron,  which  sailed  awav 
and  was  never  heard  of  again.  Although 
the  story  is  lacking  in  detail  or  corro  w)- 
rating  evidence,  its  romantic  side  appealed 
strongly  to  Welsh  national  pride,  while 
on  the  political  side  it  was  eagerly  seized 
to  offset  in  a  measure  the  Spanish  claims 
of  priority  in  American  discovery,  so  that 
it  nas  been  perpetuated  and  constantly 
amplified  for  the  last  3  centuries  by  a 
succession  of  writers,  who  have  built  up  a 
tribe  of  *  *  Welsh  Indians  ^  on  the  flimsiest 
theories  until  the  extension  of  linguistic 
investi^tion  has  left  no  resting  place  on 
the  entire  continent  for  this  mytnic  peo- 
ple. The  first  discovery  of  a  tribe  of 
Welsh  Indians^  in  this  case  the  Tuscarora 
of  North  Carolina,  was  announced  by  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Jones,  who  claimed  to  have 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tuscarora, 
who  spared  his  life  when  they  heard  him 
pray  in  the  Welsh  language,  which  they 
said  was  the  same  as  their  own.  His 
story  was  published  in  the  Turkish  Spy 
about  1730  and  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine in  1740,  and  was  widely  copied  and 
commented  on.  In  1768  another  Welsh- 
man, Rev.  Charles  Beatty  (Journal  of  a 
Tour  in  America),  enlarged  the  story  by 
giving  these  Indians  a  Welsh  Bible,  which 
they  were  unable  to  read,  but  which  their 
prisoner  read  and  explained  to  them  in 
the  Welsh  language  to  their  great  edifi- 
cation. About  the  same  time  another 
Welshman,  Griffith,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Shawnee  in  1764,  claimed  to 
have  met  in  his  wanderings  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians speaking  his  own  language;  and  in 
1774  David  Jones,  in  his  Journal,  at- 
tempted to  give  examples  of  Welsh  identi- 
ties for  the  languages  of  the  Ohio  valley. 
Others  have  attempted  to  identify  this 
mythic  tribe  with  the  Nottoway,  Croatan, 
Modoc.  Moki  (Hopi),  Padouca  (Coman- 
che), Pawnee,  Kansa,  Oto,  and,  most  of 
all,  with  the  Mandan,  the  noted  traveler 
Catlin  having  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to 
the  latter  hvpothesis,  but  with  as  little 
success  as  all  the  others.  Some  theorists 
have  had  the  mythic  tribe  speak  **  Keltic," 
and  some,  notably  Custer,  have  made  it 
Graelic.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  there  is  not  a  provable  trace  of 
Welsh,  Gaelic,  or  any  other  European  lan- 
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gaage  in  any  native  American  language, 
excepting  for  a  few  words  of  recent 
intnxluction  which  have  had  no  e^ect 
whatever  on  the  general  stmctore  or 
vocabulary. 

Consult  Oatlin,  N.  Am.  Inds.,  for  Man- 
dan  theory;  Bowen,  Am.  Discovered  by 
the  Welsh,  1876;  Border,  Welsh  Inds., 
1797;  Dorrett  in  Filson  Club  Pub.,  no. 
23,  1908;  Lewis  in  Trans.  Oneida  Hist. 
Soc.,  1884;  Mooney,  Growth  of  a  Myth, 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  Oct.  1891,  and  numerous 
authorities  noted  in  Winsor,  Narr.  Crit. 
Hist  Am.,  I,  notes  109-111, 1889. 

The  early  stories  of  a  tribe  of  "White 
Indians"  (q.  v.),  or  "White,  Bearded 
Indians,"  somewhere  in  the  unknown 
interior,  refer  sometimes  to  this  mythic 
Welsh  tribe,  but  more  often  appear  to  arise 
from  misinterpreted  Indian  accounts  of 
other  distant  European  colonies  or  visita- 
tions, or  of  some  tribe  of  complexion 
lighter  than  usual.  See  Lost  Ten  Tribes 
oflgrael,  Popular  FaUades.  (j.  m.) 

MadawrwrB.— Bowen,  Am.  Diacov.  by  the  Welsh, 
98, 1876  (also  Madogian  and  MadoQrfaint;  so  called 
by  various  authors).  Ma4ocia«  Inds.— Ibid.,  63 
(term  used  with  reference  to  the  Indians  of 
Prince  Madoc).  Kadogians.— Janson,  Stranger  in 
Am.,  270.  1807.  Madoffiant— Bowen.  op.  cit.,  98. 
Mnaosdaos.— Ker  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk.  inds.,  bk. 
I.  88.  1848.  Wtleh.— Drake,  ibid.,  xli.  WeUli 
Baarded  Indiaas.— Bowen.  op.  cit,  129.  Walsh 
IndianT.— Croghan  (1769)  in  Rupp,  West.  Pa..  146, 
1846  (misprint). 

Welnnnngsi  (We-luvr^ng-si,  ^little 
turtle').  A  subdan  of  the  Delawares. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172, 1877. 

Welwai hkeni  (  Welwashxe^ni,  *  place  of 
the  large  spring  * ) .  A  former  Modoc  set- 
tlement on  the  s.  s.  side  of  Tule  lake, 
at  Miller's  farm,  n.  e.  Cal. — (jratschet  in 
Ck>nt  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt  i,  xxxii,  1890. 

Wenameao.    8ee  Winamac. 

Wenatehi  (Yakima:  windtshiy  'river  is- 
suing from  a  canyon,'  referring  to  We- 
natcnee  r. ) .  A  Safish  division,  probaWy  a 
band  of  the  Pisquows,  formerly  on  We- 
natchee  r.,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia 
in  Washington.  In  1850  there  were  said 
to  have  been  60  on  Yakima  res.,  but  66 
were  enumerated  in  the  Report  on  Indian 
Affairs  for  1910  as  under  the  Colville 
agency.  It  is  uncertain  whether  these 
bodies  belonged  to  one  original  band. 
Lower  Ohehalii.— Ck>mmon  name.  Wanoolohie.— 
Ford  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857, 341, 1858.  Warateha.— 
Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.,  219,  1861.  Waratka.— Ibid.,  3864, 
499, 1865.  Waratkaaa.— Ibid.  1863,  512,  1864.  We- 
nateha.— Lansdale,  ibid.,  1859.  412,  1860.  We- 
natohi.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  704, 1901.  Wenatahapam.— 
U.  8.  Stat  at  Largre,  xii,  961.  Wenatihapan.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1856,  266,  1857.  Wenatahepum.— Ibid., 
110, 1874.  Wina'Uhipdm.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
~    *    ~    *" 1  of  Pis- 


B.  A.  E., 


736,  1896  (given  as  a  synonym  c 
'^ynooehee.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.       .  , 
wy-noot-ohe.— Ross  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 


Rep., 


quows).    Wy 
1,428,1855. 
18, 1870. 

Wendigo.    See  Windigo. 

WencUimadnb  (* whence  he  sits*;  that 
is,  supposing  he  was  sitting  in  one  spot,  he 
moves  from  it  and  sits  in  another).  A 
Chippewa  chief  and  orator,  with  a  strain 


of  French  blood,  bom  at  LaPointe,  Wis., 
about  1838.  He  married  a  Mississippi 
Chippewa,  and  since  1868  has  lived  at 
White  Earth,  where  he  is  at  the  h^ul  of 
a  band  of  about  40.  Wendjimadub  is 
noted  for  his  independence.  When, 
about  1878,  a  half-breed  trader  indnced 
all  the  other  chiefs  to  join  him  in  oppos- 
ing a  worthy  Indian  agent,  Lewis  Stowe, 
in  order  that  an  agent  might  be  appoint- 
ed who  would  further  his  schemes,  Wend- 
jimadub was  the  only  one  who  had  the 
courage  to  stand  up  openly  in  the  council 
before  prominent  Americans,  and  take 
the  agent's  part,  declaring  his  innocence 
and  showing  why  the  warfare  was  waged 
against  him.  Although  uneducated, 
Wendjimadub  is  by  far  the  best  speaker 
among  the  Chippewa.  He  served  in  a 
Minnesota  regiment  throughout  the  Civil 
War.  He  farms  to  some  extent,  but  is  in 
sufficiently  affluent  circumstances  to  live 
without  working.  He  has  been  converted 
to  Christianity.  (j.  a.  g.) 

WenimoMet  {wenomisntt  'at  the  grapMd- 
vine.' — Gerard).  A  Nipmuc  village  in 
1676,  at  the  present  New  Braintree,  Wor- 
cester co.,  Mass. 

WenimeMet— Rowlandson  quoted  by  Drake, 
Trag.  Wild.,  25,  1841.  Wenimisset.— Kinnicntt, 
Ind.  Names  Worcester  Co.,  56,  1906.  Winaimia- 
aett— Ibid. 

Wenona.  A  small  snake  (Charina  bottse ) 
found  in  California  and  Mexico.  From 
mnona  (q.  v.)  in  the  Santee  Sioux  lan- 
guage, si^ifying  'first-bom  child'  [if  a 
daughter  J.  The  word  is  also  a  place 
name.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Wenrohronon  {Awliflro*rofl^noi'^\  prob- 
ably from  a  combination  of  the  noun 
av>tfl^rd\  the  Huron  form  of  the  com- 
mon Iroquoian  vocable  denoting  *scum,' 
*mo88,*  *  lather,*  with  the  verb  stem 
-o*,  *to  float,'  *to  be  immersed  or  con- 
tained in  liquid  or  in  the  earth,'  'to  be 
in  solution,'  *to  be  contained  in,'  with 
the  tribal  appellative  suffix  -rofino*'. 
AvMfro^  (ouenro  in  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions), the  base  of  the  term,  signifies,  as 
a  geographic  name,  '  where  scum  floats 
on  the  water';  hence  Atoenrokronon 
means  *  the  people  or  tribe  of  the  place 
of  floating  scum.'  The  suggested  mean- 
ing of  the  name  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Wenrohronon  may  have  lived 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous  oil  springof 
the  town  of  Cuba,  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y., 
described  as  a  filthy,  sta^ant  pool,  about 
20  ft  in  diameter,  without  an  outlet  A 
yellowish-brown  oil  collects  on  its  sur- 
race,  and  this  was  the  source  of  the 
famous  **  Seneca  oil,"  formerly  a  popular 
local  remedy  for  various  ailments.  The 
spring  was  so  highly  regarded  by  the 
Seneca  that  they  always  reserved  it  in 
their  land-sale  treaties).  One  of  the 
tribes  which,  according  to  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1639,  had  been  associated 
with  the  Neutral  Nation  and  which  had 
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lived  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Neu- 
tral Nation  toward  the  Iroquois,  the 
common  enemy  of  all  these  tribes.  As 
the  territory  of  the  Neutral  Nation  on 
the  B.  side  of  Niagara  r.  extended  at  this 
date  southward  to  the  **end  "of  L.  Erie 
and  eastward  to  the  watershed  of  Gene- 
see r.,  at  least,  the  former  habitat  of  the 
Wenrohronon  must  have  been  s.  of  this 
territory.  So  long  as  the  Wenrohronon 
kept  on  good  terms  with  the  Neutral 
Nation  they  were  able  to  withstand  their 
enemies  and  to  maintain  themselves 
against  the  latter* s  raids  and  incursions. 
But  owine  to  some  dissatisfaction,  possi- 
bly fear  of  Iroquois  displeasure,  the  Neu- 
tral Nation  severed  its  relations  with  the 
devoted  Wenrohronon,  who  were  thus  left 
a  prey  to  their  enemies.  Deciding  there- 
fore to  seek  asylum  and  protection  from 
some  other  tribe,  they  sent  an  embassy  to 
theHurons,  who  received  them  kindly  and 
accepted  their  proposal,  offering  to  assist 
them  and  to  escort  them  with  warriors 
in  their  migration.  Nevertheless,  the 
fatigue  and  Imrdships  of  the  long  retreat 
of  more  than  80  leagues  by  a  bixiy  ex- 
ceeding 600  persons,  largely  women  and 
children,  caused  many  to  die  on  the  way, 
and  nearly  all  the  remainder  arrived  at 
Osso8»an^  and  other  Huron  towns  ill 
from  the  epidemic  which  was  primarily 
the  occasion  of  their  flight  The  Jesuit 
Relation  cited  says:  "Wherever  they 
were  received,  the  best  places  in  the 
cabins  were  assigned  them,  the  granaries 
or  caches  of  com  were  opened,  and  they 
were  given  liberty  to  make  such  use  of 
it  as  their  needs  required.*' 

It  is  stated  (Jes.  Rel.  1647-48,  xxxiii, 
63,  1898)  that  the  southern  shores  of  L. 
Erie  were  formerly  inhabited  **by  cer- 
tain tribes  whom  we  call  the  Nation  of 
the  Cat  (or  Panther);  they  have  been 
compelled  to  retire  far  inland  to  escape 
their  enemies,  who  are  farther  to  the 
west,"  and  that  this  Nation  of  the  Pan- 
ther has  a  number  of  fixed  towns,  as  it 
cultivates  the  soil.  This  shows  that  the 
appellation  ''Nation  du  Chat"  was  a 
^neric  name  for  "certain  tribes"  dwell- 
ing s.  and  s.  b.  of  L.  Erie,  whose  enemies 
j^her  westward  had  forced  at  least 
some  of  them  to  migrate  eastward .  From 
the  list  of  names  of  tribes  cited  by  Bre- 
beuf  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1635  (33, 
1858)  the  names  of  four  tribes  of  the 
Iroquois  tongue  dwelling  s.  of  L.  Erie 
and  of  the  domain  of  the  Five  Iroquois 
tribes  occur  in  the  order:  Andastoerrho- 
nons  (Conestoga),  Scahentoarrhonons 
(People  of  Wyoming  valley),  Rhiier- 
rhonons  (the  Erie),  and  the  Ahouenroch- 
rhonons  (Wenrohronon).  But  this  last 
name  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  tribal 
names  cited  from  Father  Ragueneau*s 
"Carte  Huronne,"  recorded  by  Father 


LeJeune  in  his  Relation  for  1640  (35, 
1858),  because  this  tribe,  in  1639,  becom- 
ing too  weak  to  resist  the  Iro(}uois,  hav- 
ing lost  the  support  of  an  alhance  with 
the  Neutral  Nation,  and  being  afllicted 
with  an  epidemic,  probably  smallpox, 
had  taken  flight,  part  seeking  refuge 
among  the  Uurons  and  part  among 
the  Neutral   Nation,    with  which  peo- 

Jles  they  became  incorporated.  The 
esuit  Relation  for  1641  (80,  1858)  says 
that  in  the  town  of  Khioetoa,  sumamed 
St  Michel,  of  the  Neutral  Nation,  a  cer- 
tain foreign  nation,  named  A8enrehro- 
non,  which  formerly  dwelt  beyond  **the 
Erie  or  the  Nation  au  Chat  (or  the  Pan- 
ther Nation),"  had  for  some  years  past 
taken  refuge.  Father  Jean  de  Brebeuf 
and  Father  Joseph  Marie  Chaumonot 
started  from  Ste  Marie  of  the  Hurons  on 
Nov.  2,  1640,  on  a  mission  to  the  Neutral 
Nation;  but  owing  to  several  causes, 
chiefly  false  reports  spread  among  them 
by  Huron  spies  concerning  the  nature  of 
this  mission,  they  were  coldly  received 
by  the  Neutrals  as  a  whole,  and  were 
subjected  to  much  abuse  and  contumely. 
But  the  Wenrohronon  dwelling  at  Khio- 
etoa lent  willing  ears  to  the  gospel,  and 
an  old  woman  who  had  lost  her  nearing 
was  the  first  adult  person  amon^  them 
to  be  baptized.  Bressani's  Relation  for 
1653  (Thwaites  ed.,  xxxix,  141,  1899), 
however,  says  that  among  the  Hurons 
the  Oenronronnons,  whether  by  true  or 
false  report,  added  weight  to  the  charges 
against  the  Jesuits  of  being  the  cause  of 
the  epidemic  and  other  misfortunes  of 
the  people.  The  foregoing  quotation 
definitely  declares  that  this  tribe  of  the 
Wenrohronon  dwelt  before  their  migra- 
tion "beyond  the  Erie"  or  the  Panther 
Nation.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
this  tribe  lived  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Allegheny,  possibly  on  the  w.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  that  it  was 
one  of  the  tribes  generically  called  the 
Black  Minquaas.  Writingto  his  brother 
on  Apr.  27,  1639,  FatherDuPeron  (Jes. 
Rel.  1639,  XV,  159,  1898),  in  reference 
to  the  Wenrohronon,  says:  "We  have 
a  foreign  nation  which  has  taken  refuge 
here,  both  on  account  of  the  Iroouois, 
their  enemies,  and  on  account  of  the 
epidemic,  which  is  still  causing  them 
to  die  here  in  large  numbers;  tney  are 
nearly  all  baptiz^  before  death."  Of 
the  Wenrohronon,  Father  Bressani, 
writing  in  1653  (ibid.,  xxxix,  141,  1899), 
says  that  they  had  then  only  recently 
come  into  the  Huron  country,  and  that 
they  "had  formerly  traded  with  the  Eng- 
lish, Duteh,  and  other  heretical  Europe- 
ans." Nothing  is  known  of  the  numbers 
of  the  refugee  Wenrohronon  who  fled  to 
the  Neutral  Nation,  but  these  were  in 
addition  to  the  ''more  than  600"  who 
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arrived  in  the  Huron  conntry  in  1639. 
From  Hemnan's  map  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  in  1670  (published  in  1673) 
much  information  is  derived  in  regard  to 
the  valley  of  the  Juniata  r. ,  the  w.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Wyoming 
or  Scahentowanen  valley.  As  the  Wen- 
rohronon  were  on  hostile  terms  with  the 
Iroquois  tribes,  and  as  they  were  known 
to  have  traded  with  the  English,  the 
Dutch,  and  other  Europeans,  it  would 
appear  that  they  must  have  followed  the 
routes  to  the  trading  places  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  lower  Hudson  customarilv 
followed  by  the  Black  Minquaas,  with 
whom  they  seem  to  have  been  allied. 
From  Herrmanns  map  it  is  learned  also 
that  the  Black  Minquaas  lived  w.  of  the 
Alleghany  mts. ,  on  the  Ohio  or  Black  Min- 
quaas r.,  and  that  these  Indians  reached 
Delaware  r.  by  means  of  the  Clonemaugh, 
a  branch  of  the  Ohio  or  Black  Minquaas 
r.,  and  the  Juniata,  a  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  that  prior  to  1670  the  Black 
Minqua^is  came  over  the  Alleghany  mts. 
along  these  branches  as  far  as  the  Dela- 
ware to  trade.  These  Wenrohronon  were 
probably  closely  allied  in  interests  with 
the  Black  Minquaas,  and  so  came  along 
the  same  route  to  trade  on  the  Delaware. 
Diverging  eastward  from  the  Wyoming 
valley  were  three  trails— one  through 
Wind  gap  to  Easton,  Pa.,  the  second  By 
way  of  the  Lackawanna  at  Capouse  mead- 
ows through  Cobb's  gap  ana  the  Lacka- 
wazen  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  and 
the  third,  sometimes  called  the  "War- 
rior's path,"  by  way  of  Ft  Allen  and 
along  tne  Lehigh  to  the  Delaware  Water- 
sap  at  Easton.  From  the  journal  of  Rev. 
Wm.  Rogers  with  Sullivan's  expedition 
against  the  Iroquois  in  1779,  it  is  learned 
that  in  the  Great  Swamp  is  Locust  Hill, 
where  evident  marks  of  adestroyed  Indian 
village  were  discovered;  that  the  Toby- 
hanna  and  Middle  crs.  flow  into  Tunkhan- 
nock,  which  flows  into  the  head  branch 
of  the  Lehigh,  which  in  turn  joins  the 
Delaware  at  Easton;  that  Moosick  mtn.. 
through  a  gap  of  which  Sulhvan  passea 
into  the  Great  Swamp,  is  on  the  dividing 
line  or  ridge  between  the  Delaware  and 
the  Susquehanna.  This  indicates  the 
routes  by  which  the  Wenrohronon  could 
readily  have  reached  the  Delaware  r.  for 
trading  purposes  at  a  very  earlv  date. 

LeJeune  (Jes.  Rel.  1639,  xvii,'213, 1898) 
states  that  the  Wenrohronon.  "those 
strangers  who  recently  arrived  in  this 
country,"  excel  in  drawing  out  an  arrow 
from  the  body  and  in  curing  the  wound, 
but  that  the  elficacy  of  the  prescription 
avails  only  in  the  presence  of  a  pregnant 
woman.  In  the  same  Relation  (p.  37)  he 
says  that  "the  number  of  the  faithful 
who  make  profession  of  Christianity  in 
this  village  amounts  to  nearly  60,  of  whom 


many  are  Wenrohronons  from  amonjg 
those  poor  strangers  taking  refuge  in  this 
country.''  According  to  the  Jesuit  Bekir 
tion  for  1672-73  (Lvu,  197,  1899)  there 
were  Wenrohronon  captives  among  the 
Seneca,  along  with  others  from  the  Neu- 
tral Nation,  the  Onnontioga,  and  the 
Hurons;  the  three  nations  or  tribes  last- 
named,  according  to  Father  Fr^min  (1669- 
70),  composed  the  Seneca  town  of  Kana- 
earo,  the  Neutrals  and  the  Onnontioga 
Dein£  described  as  having  seen  scarcely 
any  Europeans  or  having  heard  of  the  tnie 
God. 

The  historical  references  above  given 
indicate  that  the  Wenrohronon,  TOfore 
their  wars  with  the  Iroquois  and  before 
they  were  stricken  with  smallpoz,  must 
have  been  a  tribe  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, numbering  at  least  1,200  or  1,500, 
and  possibly  2,000  persons,  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 
Ahomnroohrlumoii*.— Jes.  Bel.  1635, 84, 1858.  Awcb- 
rehroaen.— Jes.  Rel.,  m,  index,  1858.  Osnronrqa- 
noiu.— Jes.  Bel.  1658,  xzxix,  141, 1899.  Sattohr*- 
Bons.— Jes.  Rel.  1689,  65,  1858  (misprint,  cor- 
rected in  errata) .  OoAiiro  nation.  -Ibid.,  1678,  Lvn, 
197.  1899.  8eBrdronoiu.~>Je8.  Rel.  1689.  98,  1868. 
Waanohronons.— Ibid.,  1689,  xvij^,  1898.  Wrnro.^ 
Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  179,  1855.  WeBrohzonona  (8«b- 
Tohronoas).— Jes.  Rel.  1689,  55,  1858  (form  given 
in  errata). 

Weogi&fka  ( *  muddy  water ' ) .  A  former 
Upper  Creek  town  on  a  branch  of  Pon- 
chishatchee  cr.,  in  s.  w.  Coosa  co.,  Ala., 
with  103  heads  of  families  in  1832. 
Owekofea.— Rqvce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  Ala.  map, 
1900.  Xr-i-iikiSfki.-Oatschet,  (^reek  Migr.  Leg., 
1,149,1884.  We-a-ffol-ka.— Sen.  Ex.Doc.425,24th 
Cong.,  1st  seas. ,  277, 1886.  Wt  gof  ear.— Parsons  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  576,  1854.  Weo- 
gofka.— H.  R.  Rep.  87. 81st  Gong.,  2d  sess.,  122, 1851. 

Weogufka.  A  town  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, Okla. 

Xr-i-ukfifki.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  n,  186, 
1888. 

Wepanawomen.  A  village  situated  in 
1608  on  the  s.  bank  of  Patuxent  r.  in 
Anne  Arundel  co.,  Md. — Smith  (1629), 
Va^  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

weperigweia.  An  Algonqnian  tribe 
living  in  1635  n.  of  St  Lawrence  r.,  below 
Tadoussac,  Quebec. 

Ooeperigoueiaouek.— Jes.  Rel.  1648,  88, 1858.  Onpe- 
rigoae-ouaooakhi.— Jes.  Rel.  1685. 18,  1858.  Wspe- 
rigoudiawdc^Jes.  Rel.,  lu.  index,  1858. 

Weqnadong  (from  wikuedunk,  'at  the 
bay').  An  ancient  Chippewa  village 
where  the  L'Anse  band  sUll  live,  near 
L'Anse,  at  the  head  of  Keweenaw  bay, 
Baraga  CO.,  Mich. 

Anoe.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  890,  1855.  AaM-ks-wa 
naw.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  v. 
88, 1885.    Anse  Kanowenoa.— Chauvignerie  (1736) 

Eted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  656, 185^ 
sprint).  Kiooanaa.— Chaavignerie  in  N.  Y. 
.  Col.  Hist.,  iz,  1054, 1855.  SlonaBaa.— Chan- 
yignerieqnoted in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  427, 
1885.  Koua]ioiu.-^hauyignerie  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  556, 1858  (mirorint). 
Kioueouenau.— Vaodreoa  (1719)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX,  893,  1855.  Xuk-k«-wa-«a-sa-iBg.— War- 
ren (1862}  in  Minn.  Hist  Soc.  CoU.,  vTSlS.  1886. 
L'AnM.— La  Pointe  treaty  Q864)ln  U.  8.  Ind.Treat.. 
223, 1873.  We-qaa-dong.— warren  (1852)  In  Minn. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  V,  88,1^.  Wikoedo-wiaiaiwak.— 
Qatschet,  Ojibwa  MS.,  B.  A.  B..  1862  ('pe(^e  at 
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the  inlet':  name  of  the  band).  Wiknediiiik.— 
Ibid.  Wrkwidoak.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906. 
Wikwed.— Baraga*  Biu^.-Otch.  Diet.  154.  1878 
(Chippewa  form).    W£kw«d«Bf.— Ibid. 

WeqiiMhiiig.    See  Wiguxunng. 

Werawahon.  A  yilla^  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  eitoated  m  1608  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Cnickahommy  r.,  in  New  Kent 
CO.,  Va. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Werowaeomooo  ('chiefs  town').  A 
town  of  the  Powhatan  confederacy,  sit- 
uated in  1608  on  the  n.  bank  of  York  r., 
in  Gloucester  co.,  Va..  about  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Queen  cr.  Although  it  was  the 
favorite  residence  of  Powhatan,  the  popu- 
lation did  not  exceed  200  persons.  On 
account  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
whites  he  subsequently  withdrew  to 
Orapaks. 

XeronoMmoeo.— Simons  in  Smith  (1620),  Va..  I, 
162,  repr.  1819  (misprint).  Werawooomoeo.— Smith 
(1629),  ibid.,  117.  Werowoomooo.— Ibid..  142. 
Wfcowoo&nioos.— Jefferson,  Notes,  138,  table,  1801. 
Warowoeomooo,— Smith  (1629),  op.  cit,  74. 

Werowanee.  A  chief,  or  head-man, 
amonff  the  former  Indians  of  Maryland 
and  Viiginia.  Crerard  (Am.  Anthr.,  iz, 
112,  1907)  derives  the  word  from  Benape 
winm&n&9Uf  '  he  is  rich,'  or  *  he  exists  in 
affluence,'  the  chief  radical  being  wiro, 
*  to  be  rich . '  Other  forms  of  the  word  are 
weroance,  wirowance,  wiroans,  w3rroans, 
wyoraunce,  etc. . 

Wetaenikashika  ('snake  people').  A 
Quapaw  gens. 

Serpentgent.— Dorsey  in  15th  Bep.  B.  A  S.,  229, 
1897.    Wte'&e'nikaoi^sia.— Ibid. 

Wetawmaim  iWe-mw-ma'-un^  'yellow 
eel ' ) .  A  gens  ot  the  Mahican. — ^Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc,  174, 1877. 

Wethaonm  iwechecum  is  given  by  Roger 
Williams  as  tne  Narraganset  name  of  the 
sea,  to  which  Trumbull  adds:  "as  the 
ffreat  'producer'  of  their  staple  food, 
fish  " ) .  A  Nash  ua  village,  apparently  the 
principal  one,  at  Washacum  ponds,  near 
Sterling,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  in  the  17th 
century. 

Washaoiim.-Willard,  Address,  G9,  1858.  Wesa- 
kam.— Gookin(1677)  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc., 
n,  487, 1836.  Weshaoam.— Doc.  ca.  1675  quoted  by 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  in,  83.  1848.  Wsshakim.- 
Gookln  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck>ll..  Ist  s.,  i, 
162, 1806.  Weshskam.— Qookin  (1677)  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  SoCf  n,  512, 1836. 

WeskarinL  An  Algonquian  tribe  that 
lived  on  the  n.  side  of  Ottawa  r.  below 
Allumette  id.,  Quebec,  with  the  people  of 
which  they  appear  to  be  closely  associate 
in  the  Jesuit  Kelations. 


Rel!  for  165^  2i.  1858.    Oaaoiiieohksiriiii.-<?ham 


plain  (1618),  CEuvres,  ra,  299,  note,  1870. 
kaii]iii6k.-^es.  Bel.  for  1646, 84,  1858.  SeSaskaii- 
BiMis.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1648.  61,  1%8.  OnssohariiiL-. 
Champlain  (1618),  (Envres,  m,  299,  1870.  Petits 
Vati(m.^Jes.  Bel.  for  1683,  84, 1858.  Petite  nation 
des  Algonqoins.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1640, 84, 1858.  Petits 
Alfonquins.— La  Tour  map,  1784.  (laiemioBtat- 
sronons.— Sagard,  Hist,  du  Can.,  m,  788,  1866 
(Huron  name).    WawschkaYrini .^Jes.  Bed.,  m, 


index,  1858.  WawMksSriai.— Ibid.  Wtweehksi- 
zini.— Ibid. 

WeaiagiiiMt  A  former  Massachuset 
village  near  the  present  Weymouth,  Nor- 
folk co.,  Mass. 

Wsithsf  skas.^Hoyt,  Antiq.  Bes.,  89, 1824.  Wm- 
•hafsdcM.— Oookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.. 
1st  s.,  I,  148,  1806.  WesssfMcosett— Bradford 
(CO.  1660),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  m,  241.  1856.  W«safnsoa- 
sit— Pratt  (1662),  ibid.,  lY,  479,  1858.  WsMgns- 
oos.— Dudley  (1681)  in  N.  H.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  iv, 
227,  1834.  Weseffusonaset— Mather  (ca.  1680)  in 
Maas.  Hist  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s.,  ly,  491, 1858.  Wessa- 
nsons.— Dudley  (1^),  ibid.,  Ist  a,  vni,  87,  1802. 
WMMtfusqaasset.— Hubbard  (1680),  ibid.,  2d  s.,  y, 
^  1815.  WessMosiett.— Ibid.,  1st  a,  i,  125,  1806. 
WestaajrastosT-Hubbard  (1680),  ibid..  2d  s. ,  y,  192, 


1815.  Wiehsfashas.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  yi, 
150, 1857.  WiohsgnsAusset— Mourt  (1622)  in  Mass. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  a,  Vin,  248,  1802.  Wisofus- 
set-^oaselyn  (1675),  ibid.,  8d  a,  m,  8257l883. 
Wissafosit-Josselyn  (1675).  ibid.,  818. 

Weit  Abeika  {Aiaheka,  'unhealthful 
place').  A  former  Choctaw  village  located 
by  Romans  at  the  head  of  Chickasawhay 
r.,  Miss.,  probably  in  the  present  Neshoba 
00.  It  was  callea  West  Abeika  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  town  (see  East 
Abeiha)  of  the  name  at  the  junction  of 
Sukenatcha  and  Straight  crs. — Halbert  in 
Pub.  Miss.  Hist  Soc,  vi,  425,  427,  1902. 
^e^Abikka, 

Abaka.— Bomans,  Florida,  828,  1775.  West 
Abeika.— West  Florida  map,  ca,  1775. 

West   Ckinffeeto.     A   former   Choctaw 
town  on  the  headwaters  of  Chickasawhay 
r^  presumably  in  Kemper  co..  Miss, 
west  Oonaeta.— Romans,  Fla.,  815,  1775.     West 
Oongeto.— West  Fla.  map,  ca.  1775. 

Wettenhnok  (corruption  of  Hous^aienuCf 
Eng.  HausatoniCf '  at  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain. ' — Trumbull ).  A  former  Mahi- 
can village  near  Great  Barrington,  Berk- 
shire CO. ,  Mass.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Mahican  confederacy  after  the  removal  of 
the  council  fire  from  Schodac.  The  in- 
habitants removed  to  Stockbridge  in  1736, 
soon  aft4^  the  establishment  of  the  mis- 
sion at  that  place.  A  few  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  joined  the  Dela- 
waree  and  kindred  tribes.  Most  of  the 
Stockbridges  came  originally  from  Wes- 
tenhuck.  (j.  m.) 

Waahktoohook.— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Bes.,  209.  1824. 
Wahktoohook.— Ibid.,  225.  Westmhook.— Deed  of 
1C79  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ctol.  Hist,  xm,  546, 1881.  West- 
eahQok.~Buttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  B.,  62,  1872 
(name  used  by  Moravian  missionaries).  W-nahk- 
ta-kook.— Ibid,  (name  used  by  English  mission- 
aries). Wnahktakook.— Barber,  Hist  Coll.  Mass., 
95,  1841.  Wno^aetookoke.— Edwards  (1788)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  z,  95, 1823. 

WestOreenlanden.  Ageo^phicgroup 
of  Eskimo  without  recognized  subdivi- 
sions. They  have  long  been  Christianized 
by  German  Moravian  and  Danish  mis- 
sionaries, and  live  principally  about  the 
mission  stations.  A  considerable  admix- 
ture of  white  blood  is  found  among  them. 
They  are  expert  in  hunting  the  seal  with 
the  large  harpoon  and  bladder,  and  man- 
^e  their  kaiaks  with  marvelous  skill. 
They  numbered  9,752  in  1880.  Their 
villi^ges,  including  the  Danish  trading 
posts  and  the  mission  stations,  are  as  fol- 
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lows:  Adjuitsuppa,  AgdloitBok,  Aglatok, 
Amerdlok.  An^palartok,  Arpik,  Arsak, 
Atanekeraluky  Blaeeedael,  Christians- 
haab,  Oianshaven,  Drynaeskirk,  ]^edes- 
minde,  Epieok,  Fiskemaes,  Frederiksda), 
Frederikshaab,  Godthaab,  Holstenboi]g, 
Igdlorpait,  Inigsuarsak,  Ipik.  Itivliarsuk, 
Ivigtut,  Ivikat,  Jacobshavn,  Julianehaab, 
Kaersok,  Kagsersuak,  Kanajonniut,  Kan- 
ffek,  Kaneiarteoak,  Kai)i8ilikj  Kariak, 
K&TBok,  Karusuk,  Kasigianguit,  Keker- 
tarsuarak,  Kinalik.  Kinffiktok,  Komok, 
Lichtenfels,  Maklykaut,  Merkitsok,  Nan- 
ortalik,  Narsak,  Narsarsuk,  Nugsoak, 
Numarsuak,  Nunatareuak,  NyHermhut, 
Okossisak,  Pamiadluk,  Proven,  Riten- 
benk,  Bagdlet,  Saitok,  Sardlok,  Sarkak, 
Sermilik,  Sukkertoppen,  Svartebuk,  Tor- 
nait,  Tuapait,  Tunuliarbik,  Umanak, 
Upemivik,  Utlaksuk,  Uvingasok,  Yotlik, 
Zukkertop. 

WeBto.  A  name  applied  by  the  ooaet 
Indiana  of  southern  South  Carolina  to  a 
tribe  dwelling  along  Savannah  r.  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  They 
were  dreaded  enemies  of  the  coast  people, 
who  declared  that  thev  were  man-eaters. 
In  1674  Henry  Woodward  visited  their 
town,  or  a  town  of  theirs,  situated  on  a 
point  on  the  w.  bank  of  Savannah  r.,  two- 
thirds  surrounded  by  the  river  and  pro- 
tected by  palisades.  Their  predatory 
habits  made  them  particularly  trouble- 
some in  1669-71,  and  in  1674  it  was  neces- 
sary to  send  against  them  a  company  of 
volunteer  troops.  In  1681  part  of  the 
Shawnee  drove  them  from  the  region 
about  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  little  is  heard  of 
them  afterward.  It  appears,  however, 
that  some  of  the  Westo,  at  least,  retired 
among  the  Lower  Creeks,  first  to  Okmul- 
gee r.  and  thence  to  Chattahochee  r., 
from  which  circumstance  and  other  evi- 
dence it  is  almost  certain  that  they  were 
identical  with  the  well-known  Yuchi  (q. 
v.).  This  tribe  is  the  **0u8tack"  of  Led- 
erer  (1672),  and  perhaps  the  Yustaga 
(q.  V. )  of  the  Florioa  explorers  in  the  16th 
century.  (j.  r.  s.) 

OusUoa.— De  Bry  map  (1591)  in  Le  Movne,  Narr., 
Appleton  trans.,  1875.  Ouitaok.— Lederer,  DIb- 
COY.,  17,  1672.  Ouitaoa.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  48.  1884.  Weitowi.— Archdale  (1707)  In 
Ramsay,  Hist.  So.  Car.,  i,  34, 1809. 

Wetamoo.  A  female  chieftain  of  a  part 
of  the  Wampanoag,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century,  generally  known  during 
Philip's  war  as  the  Squaw  Sachem  of 
Pocasset.  She  was  the  wife  of  Alexander 
( Wamsutta),  Philip's  elder  brother,  and 
sister  of  Wootonekauske,  Philip's  wife, 
and  until  Alexander's  death  (1662)  went 
under  the  name  of  Namumpam.  She  sur- 
vived her  husband,  and  after  his  death 
was  called  Wetamoo  ( Weetamoe,  Weeta- 
moo,  Wetamoe,  Wetamore).  She  es- 
poused Philip's  cause  in  his  war  with  the 
English,  and  aided  him  with  warriors 


and  provisions.  After  the  death  of  her 
first  husband  she  married  Quinnapin 
(known  also  as  Petananuet  and  Peter 
Nunuit),  a  son  of  Ninigret,  chief  of  the 
Niantic  tribe.  While  fleeing  from  the 
English  she  was  drowned,  Aug.  6,  1676, 
in  attempting  to  cross  Tehticut  r.  Her 
head  was  cut  off  and  set  upon  a  pole  in 
sight  of  Indian  prisoners  who  were  her 
adherents.  According  to  Mrs.  Rowland- 
son  (Narr.,  73, 1828),  who  was  a  prisoner 
of  Quinnapin,  Wetamoo  spent  much  time 
in  her  personal  adornment.  At  a  dance 
"she  had  a  kersey  coat  covered  with 
girdles  of  wampum  from  the  loins  up- 
ward. Her  arms  from  her  elbows  to  her 
hands  were  covered  with  bracelets. 
There  were  handfuls  of  necklaces  about 
her  neck,  and  several  sorts  of  jewels  in 
her  ears.  She  had  fine,  red,  stockings, 
and  white  shoes,  her  hair  powdered,  and 
her  face  painted  red."     (a.  f.  o.    c.  t.  ) 

Wetohon  (* panther').  A  Yuchi  dan. 
Wito«An '.—Speck,  Yuchi  Inds.,  71,' 1909  (te-cA). 
Wetoh6>  tatUL—Gatflchet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.A.E., 
1886  (— 'panther  rens'). 

Wetlko.  A  Yurok  village  on  the  s.  side 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  r.,  n.  w. 
Cal. 

Wthtn-qiUL-Gibbe  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  188, 1858. 

WetBEgua  ( '  opossum  M .  A  Yuchi  clan. 
W5t»agowA»'.— Speck,  Yuchi  Inds.,  71, 1909.  Wet- 
uftt£tiJi£.— Qatschet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885 
(—' opossum  gens ') . 

WetBlans.  A  Siuslaw  village  on  Sius- 
law  r.,  Oreg. 

Wo'-tii-aiu'.--i)or8ey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
280,1890. 

WetBitBiko.  The  Yurok  name  of  a 
Karok  village  on  Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal., 
between  the  mouth  of  Salmon  r.  and  Or- 
leans Bar. 

Wetumpka  (Creek:  ti^-i,  or  u-t'tm, 
*  water*;  tdmJns,  *it  is  rumbling').  Two 
former  Upper  Creek  towns,  4  m.  apart, 
on  the  K.  Dank  of  Coosa  r.,  Elmore  co., 
Ala.,  the  falls  of  the  river  lying  between 
them.  Swan  in  1791  called  them  Big  and 
Little  Wetumpkee.  The  modem  town 
Wetumpka  stands  on  the  site  of  Big  We- 
tumpka,  about  i  m.  below  the  falls;  and 
another  town,  West  Wetumpka,  has 
sprung  up  on  thew.  side  of  the  river, 
which  flows  through  a  deep  dmyon  at  that 
place.  The  * '  Stincard '  *  language  spoken 
by  these  two  towns,  which  are  generally 
referred  to  as  one  settlement,  was  the 
Alibamu  dialect.  (a.  s.  g.  ) 

Oweatumka.— Woodward,  Reminisc.,  48,  1859. 
Wee-tam-ka.— Adair,Am.  Inds.,  257,  1775.  We*- 
tumkui.— Romans,  Florida,  i,  90,  1775.  Wee- 
tampkM.— Adair, op.  cit.SSO.  WetampkeaaCbigand 
little).— Swan(1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
V,  262, 1855.  Whittuinke.— Bartram,  Travels,  461, 
1798.    Witumki.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog..  v,  848, 1789. 

Wetumpka.  A  former  Lower  Creek 
town,  a  branch  or  colony  of  Kawita  Tal- 
ahasi  (see  Kawita),  situated  12m.  from 
it,  extending  for  3  m.  along  Wetumpka 
cr.  in  N.  E.  Kussell  co.,  Ala. 
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WeektmnlcM.— Carroll,  Hist  Coll.  8.  C,  i.  190. 
1836.  We-tam-oML— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  66, 
1848.  Wttumkee.— Page  (1886)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  274, 
26th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  76, 1838. 

Wetnmpka.  Apparently  a  former  Semi- 
nole settlement  in  central  Florida,  It 
was  probably  near  Wetmnpka  Hammock, 
in  Marion  co.  Charley  Emathla's  town 
and  Coe  Iladjo's  town  were  near  by,  and 
Wetumpka  may  be  the  proper  name  of 
one  of  tnem.  (h.  w.  h.) 

Wetnmka.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  iv,  84,  1848. 
WiUmky.— H.  R.  Doc.  78.  26th  Cong..  2d  sess.. 
map,  768-9,  1838.  Witamky.— McKenney  and 
HaU,  Ind.  Tribes,  il,  160, 1868. 

Weyok.  A  Tikeramiut  Eskimo  village 
at  C.  Lisburne,  Alaska. — Hydrogr.  chart, 
1890,  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet  Alaska, 
1902. 

Wewamaikem  ( WyvximasoEmy  'the  no- 
ble ones  * ) .  A  gens  of  the  Mamalelekala, 
a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  330,  1897. 

Wewanitownk.  A  band  of  Cree.— 
Hutchins  (1770)  quoted  by  Eichardson, 
Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  37, 1851. 

Wewaiee  (We-wd^'See,  *  buzzard*).     A 

fens  of  the  Shawnee. — Morgan,  Anc.  8oc, 
68,  1877. 

Wewenoc.  A  tribe  of  the  Abnaki  con- 
federacy that  lived  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  r.,  in 
Lincoln  and  Sagadahoc  cos.  They  were 
closely  related  to  the  Arosaguntacook, 
with  whom  they  combined  at  an  early 
period  when  displaced  by  the  English. 
They  figured  in  the  Falmouth  treaty  of 
1749  and  other  treaties  of  that  period. 
Before  1727  most  of  them  had  removed 
to  St  Francis  and  B^cancour,  Quebec,  and 
in  1747  only  a  few  families  remained  in 
Maine,  who  soon  afterward  removed  also 
to  Canada,  where  a  remnant  still  exists. 
8an8inak.— French  letter  (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  YTII,  263,  1819.  Sarinakieiu.— 
Rasle  (trans,  of  1724)  in  Maas.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  8.,  VIII,  247,  1819.  BheepMot  Indiana.— Wil- 
liamson in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 476, 1855  (local 
name).  SheraMutt.— Douglass,  Summary,  i.  184, 
1765.  Walinfld.— GatBchet,  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1887  (Penobscot  name).  Walnonoak.— Doug- 
lass, op.  cit.,  185.  Wananoak.— Alcedo,  Die.  Oeog., 
v,331. 1789.  Waaonoaka.— Jeflerys, Fr.t>oms.,ptl, 
map,1761.  Waweenock.— CJascoconf.(1727)inN.H. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  If,  261, 1827.  Wawenaoh.— Colman 
(1727)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  vi  J17, 1800. 
Wawenook.— Cttsco  conf.  (1727)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  II.  261,  1827.  weewenocki.— Falmouth 
lour.  (1749)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iv,  164. 1856. 
Weweenocks.— Falmouth  jour.  (1749),  Ibid.,  166. 
Wewenooks.— Nilcs  (co.  1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  8.,  V,  365. 1861.  Wewoonook.— Falmouth 
treaty  rep.  (1726)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  m,  390, 
1853.    Winnenocks.— Falmouth  treaty  rep^l726) 


in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in.  386,  1863.  ^s^»mm- 
■ett— Sullivan  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s., 
iz,220, 1804  (local  name).  Woenoeks.— Falmouth 
treaty  rep.  (1726)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  m,  386, 
1853.  Womenoff.— Gyles  (1726)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
0>11.,  Ill,  357,  1853  (misprint).  Wowenocki.— 
Falmouth  treaty  rep.  (1726),  ibid.,  m,  886, 1888. 

Wewoka (Creek:  u^-iwa  or  w^-i,  *  water*; 
wdxIciSf  •  it  is  roaring ' :  'roaring  water'). 
A  former  Upper  Creek  town  on  Wewoka 
cr.,  in  N.  w.  Elmore  co.,  Ala.,  with  40  war- 


riors in  1799  and  100  families  in  1832. 
See  Ouanakina,  (a.  s.  g.) 

Weakia.— Treaty  of  1797  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat , 
«,  1837.  Weooka.— Robin,  Voy.,  ii,  map,  1807. 
WMokMt.— Treaty  of  1779  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat,  70, 
1887.  Weoka.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  1st 
seas.,  826, 1886.  Wewoak-har.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  426, 
24th  Conir.,  1st  sess..  303,  1836.  Wewoakkan.— 
Ibid.,  279.  W«  woak  kar.— Schoolcraft  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  578. 1864.  WewoakJutr  Wookey.— Creek 
paper  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Rep.  37,  31st  Cong.,  2d 
sesB.,  122,  1861.  We-wo-oau.— Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  40, 1848.  Wewoko.— Treaty  of  1814  in  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat,  162, 1887.  Wiwoka.— Gatschet  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  1. 150, 1884.  Wiw^xka— Ibid.  Wowo- 
oatt.— Cornells  (1818J  in  Am.  St  Papers,  Ind.  Aff., 
I,  846. 1882. 

Wewoka.  An  important  town,  the 
former  capital  of  the  Seminole  Nation, 
Okla. 

Wiw^xlca.— Qatschet  Creek  Mlgr.  Leg.,  ii,  186, 
1888. 

Wewntnowha.    A  Kawia  village  in  the 
San  Jacinto  mta,  s.  Cal. 
Baata  Roaa.— Barrows,  Kthno-Bot.  Coahuilla  Ind., 
84, 1900.    We-wnt-now-hu.— Ibid. 

Weyapienenwali.    See  Bluejacket. 

Weyamihkato  ( We-yar^W-kd-tOf  *cave 
enterer ' ).  A  snbclan  of  the  Dela wares.  — 
Morgan,  Anc  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Weye.  A  former  town,  probably  of  the 
Upper  Creeks,  on  middle  Cooear.,  Ala. — 
Lattre,  map  U.  S.,  1784. 

Weyon  ( *  deer  * ) .    A  Yuchi  clan. 
WetTAn'.— Speck,  Yuchi  Inds.,  70,  1909.    W^yon 
tah£— Gatschet  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885  (=  'deer 
gens'). 

Weypaloo.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  the  B.  side  of  Coosa  r.,  Ala.— Jeff erys, 
Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776. 

Weihinihte  (freely  translated  the  name 
signifies  'those  by  whom  the  anger  or 
displeasure  of  the  people  is  made  mani- 
fest'). TheWargensoftheOmaha.  The 
skin  of  the  elk  is  not  touched  or  used  by 
the  members  of  this  gens,  because  the 
wrappers  used  to  cover  the  pipes  and 
other  sacred  articles  happened  to  be  the 
skin  of  a  male  elk.  It  nas  been  errone- 
ously called  the  Elk  gens.  (f.  l.  ) 


icky  Mts 

826, 1828.    Wa'-xhese-ta.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156, 
1877.  W«jjincte.— Dorsey  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A .  E. , 219, 1885. 

Whahoo.    See  Wahoo, 

Whala.    The  extinct  Bear  clan  of  the 
former  pueblo  of  Pecos,  N.  Mex. 
Whalatdihh.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  349, 1896 
(dsh  =  •  people ').    WM-la,— -Hewett,  Ibid.,  n.  s., 
VI,  431, 1904. 

Whalebaok  Shellheap.  The  extensive 
oyster-shell  heaps  of  Damariscotta  r., 
Me.,  lie  within  the  towns  of  Newcastle 
and  Damariscotta.  Besides  many  small 
mounds  and  layers  of  shell,  there  are  five 
heaps  of  large  size.  Two  of  these  are  on 
the  w.  shore,  the  more  northerly  of  which, 
known  as  ihe  Peninsular  mound,  being 
about  400  ft  long.  The  greatest  depth  of 
shells  is  about  22  ft.  A  hundred  yards 
downstream  is  another  heap  of  irregular 
form,  extending  along  the  shore  for  sev- 
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eral  hnndred  feet.  On  the  oppoeite 
shore  are  three  principal  deposits.  The 
greater  part  of  the  laifcest  of  these, 
the  Whaleback  mound,  was  removed  in 
1886,  and  the  shells  were  ground  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  Peahody  Mu- 
seum of  Harvard  University  purchased 
the  right  to  all  artifacts  found.  This 
heap  was  approximately  300  ft  long  and 
125  ft  wide;  its  greatest  depth  was  16}  ft 
There  seem  to  have  been  two  or  three 
periods  of  deposition  of  shells  forming 
the  mound,  separated  by  intervals  during 
which  thin  layers  of  moid  had  accumu- 
lated. 

The  mound  was  cpmposed  almost 
wholly  of  oyster  shells,  a  few  of  the 
larger  valves  being  11  and  12  in.  in  length. 
OcoBsionally  shells  of  other  species  of 
mollusks  were  found;  five  or  six  Indian 
skeletons  were  unearthed,  and  fireplace 
hearths,  ashes,  charcoal,  and  bones  of 
various  animals  occurred  frequently,  but 
artifacts  of  stone,  bone,  and  antler  were 
extremely  rare.  A  small  number  of  stone 
adze  blaaes  of  the  nearly  straight-edged 
t}rpe  were  obtained,  also  a  very  few  rude 
pestles,  hammer-stones,  and  other  com- 
mon forms.  Fragments  of  a  considerable 
number  of  earthenware  pots  were  recov- 
ered at  various  depths.  The  sherds  from 
10,  12,  and  14  ft  below  the  surface  have 
the  same  characteristics  as  those  from  the 
upper  layers,  all  of  them  being  of  the 
well-known  New  England  Al^nquian 
types.  The  "roulette**  and  mdented 
methods  of  decoration  prevailed  through- 
out. The  potter's  art  in  this  r^on 
made  little  if  any  advance  during  the  lonff 
period  necessary  for  the  accumulation  of 
12  or  14  ft  of  sheUs. 

Consult  Berry  in  New  England  Mag., 
XIX,  1898-9;  Putnam  in  20th  Rep.  Pea- 
body  Mus.,  1887;  Wyman  in  2d  Rep. 
Peabody  Mus. ,  1869.  ( c.  c.  w. ) 

WhA^i  {Whd'pi').  The  Red-tail  Hawk 
clan  of  the  San  Ildefonso  Indians  of  New 
Mexico;  also  the  name  of  an  ancient 
pueblo  site  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley 
about  2  m.  n.  b.  of  the  Black  mesa,  tradi- 
tionallv  claimed  to  be  a  former  home  of 
the  Wnapi  clan.  (  b.  l.  h.  ) 

WharhootB  (Xwaxots:  Chehalis  name). 
A  former  village  of  the  Chinook  tribe  on 
Shoalwater  bay,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Bruceport,  Pacific  co.,  Wash. 
Vi^pvi'xotM.— F.  Boas,  inf  n,  1905.  WhArhooto.— 
Swan,  N.  W.  Coast,  211,  1857.  ^wi'zoto.— Boas, 
op.  cit.  (ChehallB  name). 

Whamook.  A  Kwantlen  village  on  Era- 
ser r.,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
Stave  r.,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  29  in  1910. 
H6'n«k.—HUl-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can..  54. 1902. 
Stoawi'^El.— Boas.  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1891  (probably 
identical).  Wharnook.— Can.  Ind.  Afl..  pt  ii.  160, 
1901.  WhoBn«oh.— Hill-Tout,  op.  dt  whoBook.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  74, 1878. 

Wkathninek  (  WhaU-min-ek').  An  Oki- 
nagan  village  6^  m.  n.  of  Deep  cr.,  Oka- 


nagan  lake,  Brit  Col. —Dawson  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  u,  44, 1891. 
WketitonM.  See  Abrading  implementB, 
Whiggiggin.  A  written  permit  to  hunt, 
from  looAlofficials  or  from  Indian  chiefs. 
According  to  Scheie  de  Vere  (American- 
isms, 21,  1872)  this  word  is  in  common 
use  in  Maine  and  adjoining  parts  of  Oux- 
ada:  from  awikhigan  in  the  Abnaki  dia- 
lect of  Algonquian,  signifjring  '  (what  is) 
carved  (scratched,  or  engraved),'  hence 
anything  written,  as  a  letter,  a  Dill,  or  a 
book.  (a.  F.  a) 

Whilkut  The  Hnpa  name  of  a  small 
Athapascan  division  occupying  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Redwood  cr.,  k. 
Cal.  Their  languase  differs  slightly  from 
that  of  the  Hupa,  &om  whom  they  were 
separated  by  a  mountain  ridge,  and  they 
might  be  considered  a  part  of  that  trible 
except  that  they  seem  to  have  had  no 
political  connection  with  them  and  dif- 
ered  in  religious  practices.  The  routes 
of  the  pack-trains  lay  through  their  terri- 
torv,  and  the  conflicts  between  the  whites 
ana  Whilkut  were  frequent  and  bloody. 
The  survivors  were  taken  to  the  reserva- 
tion at  Hupa  soon  after  its  establishment, 
but  after  1870  they  drifted  back  to  their 
old  homes,  where  10  or  12  families  are 
still  living.  Below  them  on  Redwood  cr. 
are  the  Ghilula.  (p.  b.  g.  ) 

H6-al-kat-whnh.— Powers  in  Cent  N.  A  Ethnol., 
ni,  88, 1877  ('givers':  Hupa  name).  Holti  ladi- 
aiMT.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  216,  1866. 
BadwoodlndiMs.— McKee(1861)  inSen.Bz.boe.4. 
82d  Gong.,  spec,  sess.,  leO,  1868.  WhMlovttas.-- 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  446,  1874  (* tributaries': 
—  Wbn'-knt— Powers  in  Oont.  N.  A. 


Hupa  name). 
Bthnol.,  in,  88,  1877. 
inf  n,  1908  (Hupa 


XSiOkirt.— P.  S.  OoddaM, 

5). 

name  of  the  fireweed 


Whiptiwoff.  A  na] 
(JEVec^it^m^raoi/b^ia).  Crerard  ^Garden 
and  Forest)  Joly  29, 1896,  who  atee  the 
word,  refers  it  to  wippitiwok  in  the  Cree 
dialect  of  Alffonquian,  signifying  'they 
are  hollow,'  mat  i&  like  a  tabe,  plural 
of  mppisiw,  'it  is  hollow.'        (a.  f.  a ) 

Whirling  B«ar.    See  MahJUjiowd. 

Whirling  Thunder.    See  NatiheahuiL 

Whif kah.  A  band  of  Salish  formerly 
living  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  a  n. 
branch  of  the  Chehalis  in  w.  Washing- 
ton. They  are  little  known  to  whites 
except  under  the  oomprehensiye  term 
*  *  Lower  Chehalis. ' ' 

Whishkah.-Gibb8  in  Gont.  N.  A.  Ethnol-.i,  171, 
1877.    Whis-kah.— Ros8inInd.Afl.Bep.,18,1870. 

WhUk7-diok,Whiik7-Jaek.  SeeffAiai^ 
John, 

Whiiky-John.  A  name  in  northern  Can- 
ada and  parts  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Canada  ]ay  (Pmsorftia  oatnadentM),  A 
corruption,  by  folk-etjrmology,  of  witka^ 
tchdn,  the  name  of  this  bird  m  the  Cree 
dialect  of  Algonquian  (Nascapi  ut^kachon; 
Chippewa  hv\ngxm»hlt  the  Canada  jay  or 
moosebird,  according  to  Dr  Wm.  Jones), 
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farther  cormpted  into  whiBky-iack^  occa- 
sionally into  whisky-dick,  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

WhistltB.  See  music  and  Musical  tiMtru* 
menta* 

Wliite  Apple.  One  of  the  Natchez  vil- 
lages of  early  writers,  which  seems  to 
have  been  sitnated  on  the  b.  side  of  St 
Catherines  cr.,  Miss.,  opposite  the  Grand 
village.  Wliite  Earth  has  been  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  it.  For  the  arche- 
ology of  this  section,  see  Bull.  Free  Mus. 
Univ.  Pa.,  n,  128,  1900. 
Applo  YillAfe.— Bowu,  Travels  La.,  49,  1771. 
Great  Villaffe.—Diunoiit  in  French,  Hist.  Ooll.  La., 
y,  81. 1858.  ChTMit  White  Apple  maffe.— Ibid.,  70, 
Ypeloia.— Iberville  (1699)  quoted  by  Brinton  in 
Pioc.  Am.  Philot.  Soe.,  4SB,  1878.  White  Apple 
Villace.— Dumont,  op.  cit.,  49. 

White  Cap  Indians.  A  band  of  Sioux 
from  Minnesota,  under  the  chief  White 
Cap  ( Wapahaska)  in  1879,  who  settled  on 
s.  Saskatchewan  r.  in  Assiniboia,  Canada. 

White  CkHp  Biovz.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  96, 1880. 

White  Cloud.  See  Wabanaquoi;  Wabo- 
kieshiek. 

White  Dog  Baerifloe.  The  annual  im- 
molation of  the  white  dog  (or  dogs)  at 
the  New  Year  ceremony  by  the  Iroquois 
is  the  satisfaction  or  the  fulfilment  of  a 
dream  of  Teharonhiawa^n  (q.  v.),  one 
of  their  chief  gods,  who.  m  the  Iroqnoian 
cosmic  philosophy,  is  tne  impersonation 
or  the  embodiment  of  all  uunal  and 
floral  life  on  earth.  He  is  therefore 
called  the  Master  of  Life,  or  ihe  Life 
God.  As  prescribed  by  tne  ritual  em- 
ployed, the  date,  for  beginning  the  cere- 
monv,  or  more  properly  series  of  rites,  is 
on  the  5th  day  of  the  new  moon,  called 
Disgo^nA*  (*long  moon'),  which  is  the 
second  coming  after  the  winter  solstice, 
or  about  the  end  of  January  or  the  early 
part  of  February.  These  New  Year 
rites  deal  symbolically  with  very  strik- 
ing phenomena  in  nature,  namely,  the 
weakening  or  the  depression  of  the 
power  of  the  Life  God  bv  the  Monster 
Forces  of  the  Winter  God,  exhibited  in 
the  seeminff  demise  of  nearly  all  founa 
and  flora  following  the  departure  south- 
ward of  tiie  Sun,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  Winter  God's  forces  and  the  renewal 
of  life  in  all  things  on  earth  by  his  return 
northward.  In  the  native  mind  these 
changes  are  due  larsely  to  enchantments 
produced  by  powerral  orendas  (q.  v.),  or 
magic  powers,  struggling  for  supremacy. 
So  the  rites  and  ceremonies  believed  to 
be  efficacious  in  the  restoration  of  health 
amon^  men  are  believed  to  be  likewise 
effective  amons  the  gods.  Dreams  being 
the  recognized  means  through  which 
tutelaries  may  reveal  the  objects  or 
asendes  to  be  employed  for  the  recovery 
of  health  when  rumed  by  sorcery^  it  was 
assumed  that  Teharonhiawagon,  m  view 
of  his  weakened  power,  must  have 
dreamed  what  would  restore  his  life,  the 
life  in  nature,  to  its  normal  condition; 


and  the  tutelaries  of  man,  his  father's 
clansmen,  have  revealed,  it  is  thought, 
the  fact  that  he  has  dreamed  that  a  sac- 
rificial victim  and  an  offering  of  tobacco 
are  required  to  disenchant  the  life  forces 
in  nature  and  in  man.  The  motive  of 
these  New  Year  rites  is  therefore  (1)  to 
resuscitate  all  life  on  earth  by  suppl3dng 
to  the  Master  of  Life  what  ne  has 
dreamed  is  imperatively  necessary  to 
secure  the  well-beinffof  ms  specific  incar- 
nations— ^the  normu  bodies  and  beings 
in  nature,  and  (2)  to  renew  through  rite 
and  oeremcmy  idl  theagendes  and  means, 
lar^ly  mythic  or  figmental  in  character, 
which  are  believed  to  secure  and  promote 
man's  welfare.  Should  the  blight  cast 
upon  the  &ce  of  nature  by  the  demons  of 
the  Winter  Grod,  should  the  migration  of 
birds  and  fishes,  and  the  hibernation  of 
game  and  other  animals  become  perma- 
nent fticts,  unchangeable  phenomena  of 
the  known  world,  the  wise  men  of  the 
Iroouois  taught  that  all  normal  life  on 
eartn — ^birds,  animals,  and  men — would 
perish  from  the  land,  and  that  com, 
beans,  squashes,  and  sunfiowers,  and  the 
predous  tobacco,  could  no  longer  be 
planted  to  sprout  and  ^w  to  maturity, 
so  that  the  demon  Famme  would  devour 
the  people.  It  is  this  gloomy  proroect 
that  impels  the  tutelary  of  Teharonnia- 
wa^n,  the  Master  of  Life,  to  reveal  to  his 
som,  through  a  di«am,  what  is  needed, 
in  the  form  of  an  offering  by  mankind, 
to  thwart  the  malign  purpose  of  the 
demons  of  the  Winter  God,  Tawiskaron 
(q.  V. ).  He  who  seeks  the  fulfilment  of 
his  dream  must  chant  his  death  song, 
the  challenge  song  of  his  tutelary,  and 
for  this  reason  Teharonhiawagon,  too, 
sings  his  death  chant  in  midwinter,  for 
if  his  dream  be  disr^utled  and  remain 
unsatisfied,  the  complete  destruction  of 
all  life  on  earth  would  take  place.  The 
Caucasian  custom  of  drinking  the  health 
of  a  person  is  a  vestigial  refiex  of  a  similar 
concept. 

In  consideringthe  status,  the  character, 
and  the  dependence  on  man  of  Teharon- 
hiawagon as  a  chief  god  among  others, 
an  important  caution  is  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  namely,  that  while  he  is  regarded 
as  the  Master  of  Life,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  he  is  also  the  god  or  ruler 
of  all  other  things;  and  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  all  gods  as  such  were 
themselves  subject  to  the  inexorable 
decrees  of  Fate,  of  Destiny.  In  primi- 
tive thought  the  concept  or  idea  of  Fate 
or  Destiny  is  clearly  developed  out  of 
the  countless  foilures  of  the  gods  to  bring 
about  results  contrary  to  the  established 
course  of  nature;  every  foilure  of  a  god 
to  accomplish  a  certain  expected  result 
was  at  once  attributed  to  one  of  two 
things:  either  to  the  conjecUired  inability 
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of  the  god  to  change  the  decree  of  Fate, 
i.  e.  the  established  order  of  things, 
or  to  an  abortive  attempt  of  the  people 
to  perform  a  rite  or  ceremony  in  accord- 
ance with  a  prescribed  ritoaL  These 
considerations  exempted  Teharonhia- 
wagon  and  other  gods  from  censure  for 
the  nonperformance  of  the  impossible, 
and  they  also  show  that  sometimes  the 
gods  stood  in  need  of  human  aid,  either 
directly  or  ceremonially. 

The  New  Year  ceremony  is  conmionly 
performed  in  every  so-called  long-house 
or  assembly-hall  in  the  tribe,  for  there 
are  sometimes  several  such  structures 
within  the  tribal  limits,  one  in  each  vil- 
lage or  small  town,  although  two  or  more 
contiguous  small  villages  may  unite  in  ' 
holding  a  joint  session.  However,  the 
village  which  is  the  first  to  celebrate  the 
festival  must  begin  it  on  the  day  pre- 
scribed by  the  ritual,  and  the  other 
villages  consecutively;  or  the  several  vil- 
lages and  towns  may  perform  the  cere- 
mony simultaneously. 

The  name  given  by  all  the  Iro<]uoian 
peoples,  with  perhaps  the  tentative  ex- 
ception of  the  Cherokee,  to  this  cere- 
mony is  some  variant,  dialectic  or  other, 
of  Onnonhouarori  ( Lafitau).  In  the  Jesuit 
Relations  and  in  other  early  writings  the 
following  forms  occur:  Onnonhouaroiaf 
Hannonouaroria,  Honruwuaroria,  Bono- 
novaroriay  HagnonhariorcJia,  OrumhvHxroiay 
Ononhara,  AnnonhSaroria  (Huron),  Oan- 
onhSarori  (Mohawk,  Bruyas).  In  the 
present  Onondaga  it  appears  aa  Oano^- 
^hwaVv^\  a  form  cognate  with  iakoncc^- 
*hwaiid^*hd.\  signifying  *it  drives,  ui^ges, 
ordistractsone  8  brain,'  having  reference 
to  the  supposed  promptings  of  the  soul, 
inspired  by  the  tutelary  to  seek  to  ac- 
quire something  designed  to  promote  and 
secure  the  welfere  of  the  body.  Hence 
the  song  or  chant  commonly  expressed 
such  a  desire.  In  describing  such  parts 
of  this  ceremony  as  were  observea  by 
them,  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries 
among  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois, 
and  tne  early  French  writers  of  Canada, 
employed  expressions  like  la  folic^  ou  U 
renversemerU  de  Ute  ou  du  cerveUe^  i.  e. 
''the  madness,  or  the  dizziness  or  swim- 
ming in  the  head  or  brain."  and  avoir  la 
Ute  en  hharve,  i.  e.  **to  nave  the  head 
in  a  sling, '^  and^  taking  a  part  for  the 
whole,  **tiie  festival  of  dreams,  or  of  de- 
sires," and  confusing  the  rite  of  purifica- 
tion by  fire  with  the  rite  of  kindling 
the  new  fire,  **  the  fire  festivals."  Father 
De  CarheiL  writing  of  the  Cayuga  in  1670, 
says  that  tney  do  not  worship  the  dream, 
as  such,  as  the  Master  of  Life,  but  a 
certain  akatkonsoria  (*  false-face  Oi  iden- 
tifying it  with  Teharonhiawagon.  It  is 
only  through  these  expressions  that  the 
ceremony  may  be  recognized  in  these 


early  writing.  Among  very  early  writers 
among  the  Mohawk,  parts  of  me  cere- 
mony have  been  recoraed  by  Van  Curler 
(1634^  and  among  the  Hurons  by  Sai^EUtl 
(1626)  who  gave  a  very  incisive  account, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  partici- 
pants in  some  of  the  rites  were  more 
obsessed  and  maniacal  than  are  tiiose  of 
the  present-day  Iroquois.  Wholly  mis- 
apprehending the  motives  underlying 
the  several  rites  of  the  ceremony,  Breb^ul 
(1636),  like  his  contemporaries,  saya  that 
the  Ononharoy  ''a  certain  kind  of  mad- 
ness," is  for  tools  (or  madcaps). 

In  early  times  the  number  of  dogs  to 
be  sacrificed  was  apparently  not  ritually 
limited;  for  in  a  ceremony  held  by  the 
Hurons,  Feb.  24,  1656,  in  fulfilment  of 
an  order  purj>orting  to  have  been  issued 
by  an  apparition  of  Teharonhiawagon 
himself,  10  dogs,  10  wampum  beads  from 
every  cabin,  a  wampum  belt  10  strands 
in  breadth,  4  measures  of  sunflower  seed, 
and  as  many  beans,  were  sacrificed,  for 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  country  had 
been  threatened  in  case  of  a  failure  to 
provide  the  required  gifts  and  offerings. 
At  another,  held  in  1^9,  likewise  in  an- 
swer to  a  direct  order  of  an  apparition, 
22  presents  were  asked,  among  the  items 
of  which  were  6  dogs  of  a  certain  form 
and  color,  50  pieces  of  tobacco,  a  large 
canoe,  etc.  It  is  not  until  late  modem 
times  that  the  dog  (or  dogs)  was  not  partiy 
eaten  after  having  been  partially  burned 
in  the  sacrificial  fire;  for  as  early  as  1642 
the  Jesuit  Relations  say  that  the  dogs  are 
eaten  as  ''they  usually  eat  their  cap- 
tives." The  missionary  Kirkland  wit- 
nessed among  the  Seneca  a  ceremony 
lasting  7  days,  in  which  two  white  dogs 
were  strangled,  painted,  decorated,  and 
hung  up  in  the  center  of  the  village  on 
the  evening  preceding  the  beginning  of 
the  rites;  and  after  the  performances  nad 
lasted  several  days,  the  dogs  were  taken 
down  and  placed  on  a  pyre,  and  when 
nearly  consumed  one  was  removed  and 
placed  in  a  kettle  with  vegetables  and 
eaten.  This  shows  that  as  late  as  1760 
the  fiesh  of  the  victim  was  ceremonially 
eaten  among  the  Iroquois. 

According  to  the  ritual,  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  and  of  all  other  tnbal 
ceremonies  each  of  the  two  phratries  of 
clans  (see  Tribe)  has  essential  parts  in 
every  act  to  execute,  which  the  other 
may  not,  without  at  once  destroying  the 
assumed  mystic  effect  of  the  ceremony 
on  the  welmro  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Master  of  Life. 

In  the  preparations  preliminary  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  victim  two  fire  rites  are 
performed,  which  consume  three  days; 
one  is  for  the  purpose  of  rekindling  the 
fires  after  removing  the  old  from  all  the 
cabins  of  the  community.    The  Directors 
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o£  the  Four  Ceremoniee  appoint  two  per- 
sons, one  from  each  phratry,  to  do  this. 
Among  the  Onondaga  these  two  persons 
are  chosen  from  the  Deer  and  the  Wolf 
clans,  respectively,  these  two  being  the 
heads  of  the  phratries  to  which  they 
bMong.  In  the  performance  of  their 
sacred  duties  these  two  persons,  who 
must  have  the  rank  of  federal  chiefe, 
must  wear  the  native  costume— a  feather 
head-dress  made  of  the  webs  stripped 
from  the  shafts,  and  a  blue  sash  when 
available— must  be  painted  with  a  spot  of 
vermilion  on  each  cheek,  and  must  carry 
each  a  wooden  paddle,  about  4  or  5  ft  in 
length,  on  which  must  be  delineated  the 
clan  tutelary  of  the  bearer.  The  duty 
of  the  Deer  herald  in  every  lodge  is, 
while  rekindlinff  the  fire,  to  deliver  a 
thanksgiving  address  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  beginning  of  the  Ganon^hwmf- 
ui*t  or  New  Year  ceremony,  and  to  urge 
the  inmates  to  abandon  their  labors  and 
Amusements  in  order  to  attend  in  person 
at  the  long-house  or  tribal  assembly- 
hall;  the  duty  of  the  Wolf  herald  is  con- 
tinuously to  chant  on  the  way  and  in 
the  lodges  the  Ganoi^^hwaVwVj  or  the 
DeuEith  chant  of  Teharonhiawagon.  The 
rites  at  the  assembly-hall  do  not  begin 
until  these  two  persons  return  there  and 
make  their  report. 

In  making  his  report  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  sacred  commission  entrusted 
to  them,  the  spokesman  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  cousin  of  the  Wolf  phra- 
try  says,  among  many  other  things,  that 
they  then  place  the  entire  matter  on  the 
floor  of  the  assembly-hall  and  that  there- 


after the  whole  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing on  the  ceremony  devolve  on  the 
Two  Cousins  (i.  e.  the* two  clan  phratries 
of  the  tribe)  occupying  respectively 
the  two  sides  of  the  phratral  fires;  that 
they  two  have  chanted  the  Death  chant 
in  behalf  of  Teharonhiawagon;  that  they 
have  rekindled  the  fires  m  his  behalf 
with  the  paddles;  that  the  session  of  the 
Gano^'htmVmVt  or  New  Year  ceremony, 
is  now  open  for  all  the  people,  even  to 
the  least  of  the  children;  and  that  in 
the  ensuing  fire  rite  they  two  will  pass 
through  the  fires  in  behalf  of  Teharon- 
hiawagon. Then  a  speaker  chosen  from 
the  Deer  phratry  receives  in  the  name 
of  the  people  the  report  with  suitable 
commendations  of  the  two  officials,  and 
then  in  behalf  of  the  assembled  people 
directs  his  words  in  a  long  address  to 
extolling  the  handiwork  of  Teharonhia- 
wagon as  exhibited  in  nature.  Vividly 
he  addresses  the  bodies  and  beings  and 
elements  in  nature  as  anthropic  persons. 
Beginning  with  the  lowest  m  position, 
he  gives  thanks  to  "Our  Motner,  the 
Earth,*'  for  her  blessings;  and  then  in 
like  manner  he  addresses  the  Grasses, 


the  Plants,  the  Shrubs,  and  the  Trees, 
severally,  feelingly  declaring  that  all 
these  things  were  made  ''curative 
medicine"  by  Teharonhiawagon  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  man;  then  the 
Rivers,  the  Lakes,  the  Springs,  and  All 
Moving  Waters,  and  so  too  "Our  Moth- 
ers the  Com,  the  Beans,  and  the  Squash" 
receive  a  like  measure  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  supplied 
by  them;  then  the  Grame  Animals  which 
run  or  fly  or  swim  likewiBe  receive  praise 
and  thanks  for  the  sustenance  which 
they  give  to  man;  then,  in  order,  the 
Fire  is  thanked  for  its  many  blessings  to 
man;  in  like  manner  the  Sun,  "Our 
Elder  Brother,"  the  Moon,  "Our  Grand- 
mother," and  her  Assistants,  the  Morn- 
ing Star  and  the  Stars,  are  all  thanked 
for  their  care  and  guidance;  then  the  Four 
Thunderers  and  Rainmakers,  "  Our 
Grandfathers,"  receive  praise  and  thanks 
for  the  many  blessings  and  comforts 
which  they  bestow  on  man  and  on  all 
living  things  on  earth  in  watering  the 
earth  and  all  that  jg^rows  thereon  and  in 
keeping  the  water  in  springs,  rivers,  and 
lakes  fresh;  lastly,  the  Air  (or  the  Wind) 
is  thanked  for  preserving  fresh  the  air 
that  moves  on  the  earth,  even  as  Teha- 
ronhiawagon has  willed  it  The  speaker 
now  addresses  the  people,  strongly  re- 
minding them  that  such  and  so  many 
are  the  required  words  of  thanksgiving 
which  must  be  spoken  by  man  to  all  the 
things  established  by  Teharonhiawagon 
and  to  all  those  assistant  anthropic  beings 
to  whom  he  has  assigned  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  world  by  entrusting 
them  severally  with  various  duties  for 
the  promotion  of  human  welfare  and 
who  will  aid  in  protecting  man  during 
the  New  Year  ceremony,  then  just  begun, 
in  which  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  man 
to  execute  faithfulW  the  decrees  of  Te- 
haronhiawagon. Finally,  apostrophiz- 
ing the  Master  of  Life,  the  speaker  sum- 
marizes all  that  he  has  said  m  behalf  of 
the  people  and  humbly  begs  of  him 
health,  peace,  and  contentment  for  all 
mankind  during  the  period  the  ceremony 
will  last  Then  he  announces  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  fire  rite  by  announc- 
ing to  the  cousin  phratry  of  the  Wolf 
that  his  phratry  has  already  appointed 
the  ofiScial  who  will  take  charge  of  the 
paddles,  and  he  earnestly  enjoms  on  all 
persons,  both  adults  and  children,  the 
imperative  necessity  for  every  one  to 
perform  this  rite  and  solemnly  cautions 
every  one  not  to  withdraw  his  hand 
when  a  paddle  is  offered  by  the  chosen 
ofiScial. 

This  fire  rite,  called  Aoutaenhrohi  ('to 
asperge  with  asnes ')  by  the  Hurons,  has 
for  its  motive  the  disinfection  or  rather 
disenchantment  of  all  persons  from  the 
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contagion  of  fevers  and  hot  maladies 
produced  by  the  Fire-god,  the  "Demon 
Aoutaenhrohi/'  by  passing  through  the 
breath  of  fire,  and  the  exorcism  and 
expulsion  from  the  village  and  country  of 
the  malign  spirits  that  caused  these  evils. 
The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1637  relates  that 
a  woman  among  the  Hurons  for  whom 
this  fire  rite  was  being  performed,  passed 
barefoot  through  200  or  300  fires  main- 
tained expressly  for  her  in  the  several 
cabins,  and  that  she  was  not  thereby 
burned  in  the  least  At  the  present  time 
this  rite  is  performed  sjrmbolically  only. 
The  persons  performing  the  rite  each 
receive  a  wooden  paddle  and  then  repair 
to  each  of  the  two  phratral  fires  in  the 
long-house,  where  they  dip  up  the  ashes 
and  let  them  fall.  For  this  purpose  small 
parties  of  men,  women,  and  children  are 
formed  from  either  phratry,  acting  con- 
secutively or  sometimes  simultaneously. 
Every  pwty,  however,  must  have  a  leader, 
a  chanter,  and  a  speaker  who  makes  an 
address  of  praise  and  of  thanksgiving  to 
Teharonhiawagon  in  behalf  of  those  who 
accompany  him  to  the  two  fires.  When 
the  people  have  all  passed  through  the 
fire,  the  two  persons  who  acted  as  heralds 
perform  this  fire  rite  in  behalf  of  Teharon- 
hiawagon himself;  and  then  two  men  and 
two  women  from  each  phratry  with  the 
usual  complement  of  a  leader,  a  chanter, 
and  a  speaker,  accompanied  b^  all  the 
people,  bank  the  phratral  fires  lighted  in 
behalf  of  Teharonhiawagon,  and  thus  the 
rite  closes. 

In  this  rite  the  parties  from  the  Deer 
phratry  bearing  paadles  leave  the  room  bv 
the  eastern  doorway,  turn  to  the  lefthand, 
or  sinistrally,  and  go  around  the  building 
by  the  northern  side  and  reenter  the  room 
by  the  western  doorway;  but  the  parties 
from  the  Wolf  phratry  bearing  paddles 
leave  the  room  by  the  western  doorway, 
turn  to  the  lefthand,  or  sinistrally,  ana 
go  around  the  building  by  the  south  side 
and  reenter  the  room  by  the  eastern  door- 
way. Thus  half  of  the  circuit  is  made  by 
one  phratry,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
other;  and  by  turning  sinistrally  the 
parties  do  not  at  anv  point  in  their  jour- 
ney turn  their  backs  to  the  Sun,  their 
"Elder  Brother."  This  distinctly  em- 
phasizes the  dual  or  phratral  organiza- 
tion of  the  tribe  (q.  v.T,  whose  functions 
symbolize  those  of  tne  male  and .  the 
female  principles  in  nature. 

With  the  close  of  the  two  fire  rites,  the 
Dream  festival  or  ceremony  begins;  this 
usual! V  lasts  three  days.  This  rite  is  the 
cult  of  the  personal  tutelary,  and  consists 
(1)  in  the  renewal  or  rejuvenation  of  the 
orenda,  or  magic  power,  of  the  personal 
tutelary  of  every  person  who  possesses 
one,  by  having  its  distinctive  cnallenge 
song  or  chant  resung  by  the  clansmen  of 


the  father  of  the  owner,  this  resinging 
being  done  according  to  ritual  by  one  or 
more  persons  with  a  drum  or  specific 
rattles;  and  (2)  in  "the  divining  or  seek- 
ing to  guess  the  dream- word"  of  those 
who  have  dreamed  specific  dreams,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  therebv  the 
suggested  or  revealed  tutelary  of  the 
dreamer,  who  is  commonly  a  child,  and 
the  bestowal  of  a  small  symbolic  material 
representation  of  this  tutelarv  upon  him 
by  his  father's  clansmen.  A  challenge 
sons  or  chant  accompanies  the  bestowal 
of  tne  symbol  referred  to,  and  it  is  this 
which  is  renewed  in  subsequent  years  at 
such  a  ceremony.  Every  clan  of  each 
phratry  appoints  a  man  and  a  woman  to 
near  these  specific  dreams  from  children 
and  diffident  persons  in  their  clan,  and 
they  afterward  relate  these  dreams  to  the 
chiefs  or  priest-chiefs  whose  duty  it  is  to 
divine  the  tutelary  for  each.  The  son^ 
which  accompany  the  tutelaries  comprise 
practically  all  those  belonging  to  the  trit>e, 
with  the  exception  of  those  employed  for 
condolence  and  sorcery.  The  rite  begins 
with  the  renewal  of  the  two  challenge 
songs  of  Teharonhiawiu;on  himself;  these 
two  are  the  Great  Feather  Dance  and  the 
Drum  Dance.  Of  course,  this  consists  in 
singing  only  one  of  the  scores  of  songs 
and  chants  belonging  to  each  of  these 
rites  or  dances.  In  many  cases  these 
songs  constitute  integral  parts  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Four  Ceremonies,  which  are: 

(1)  the  Great  Feather  Dance,  with  about 
150  songs  with  dance  accompaniment; 

(2)  the  Drum  Dance,  with  approximately 
ahkenumberof  songs;  (3)  mQAdofi^w6,\ 
or  Clan  Personal  Chant,  every  dan  having 
about  100  of  these,  and  (4)  *the  Great 
Wager  or  Bet  which  is  laid  between  the 
two  phratries.  This  is  the  game  of  the 
plum-pits. 

In  addition  to  these  songs  and  dances, 
some  persons  may  ask  to  mive  performed 
the  rite  of  aspeivation  with  ashes  by  the 
HoMu'^V  or  False-faces,  or  that  of  in- 
sufflation by  them,  or  that  of  the  Lament 
of  the  Women,  or  that  of  the  Waving  of 
Evergreen  Branches,  or  that  of  the  Add- 
^gofivji^'s^^^  or  Dance  of  the  Com  People, • 
or  that  of  the  Chant  of  Death,  or  any  one 
of  many  others.  It  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary that  persons  from  both  phratries  as- 
sist in  the  performance.  There  are,  too, 
certain  tutelaries  whose  nature  is  sup- 
posed to  be  such  that  their  challenge 
songs  need  not  be  renewed  at  the  New 
Year  ceremony,  but  they  may  be  reju- 
venated at  any  other  time  at  a  public 
or  private  festival  held  in  their  honor. 
These  independent  tutelaries  are  the  Sun, 
whose  challenge  song  is  the  Skin-drum 
Dance  {One^Wv^^);  the  Moon,  whose 
challenge  songs  are  three  in  number, 
namely,  the  A^gofiwi^'^'^  or  Dance  of 
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the  Com  Mother,  the  Owdsgd^nu^  or 
8hii£9e  DaDce,  the  Four  Nights  Dance; 
the  Thunderers,  whose  challenge  sone  is 
the  Wd^sa'^Bd  or  War  Dance;  and.  lastly, 
those  whose  challenge  songs  helons  to 
the  Gd'hi'dy'hwi'  or  Dance  of  the  Sor- 
cerers. This  Dream  Rite  is  closed  with 
the  visit  of  the  HofldWH\  or  False-face 
Society,  whose  reception  requires  that 
the  dream-word  of  the  eldest  of  these  be 
divined  and  the  presents  required  for  its 
satisfaction  be  provided;  thereafter  this 
society  disenchants  or  disinfects  the  as- 
sembly-hall and  the  village  bv  aspeiga- 
tion  with  ashes  and  coals  of  nre.  This 
rite  is  the  last  one  preliminary  to  the  sac- 
rifice of  tlie  White  Do^,  which  must  ritu- 
ally  take  place  at  sunnse  of  the  morning 
following. 

The  victim  must  be  of  the  native  va- 
riety, white  in  color,  and  must  be  killed 
bv  strangulation  in  order  not  to  break  any 
of  its  bones.  According  to  the  ritual  the 
body  must  be  dressed  and  adorned,  with 
the  foce  painted  in  such  manner  as  to 
represent  Teharonhia wagon — the  highest 
type  of  man;  it  is  profusely  marked  with 
Tea  spots  about  an  inch  in  diameter; 
white,  blue,  red,  and  ffreen  ribbons  are 
secured  around  the  neck,  body,  tail,  and 
legs;  the  feet  are  fastened  witn  ribbons 
to  the  hips  and  the  neck  in  such  manner 
that  the  legs  remain  at  right  anslee  to  the 
body,  thus  simulating  the  standing  posi- 
tion of  the  animal;  a  long  loop  of  ribbon 
is  fastened  to  the  feet  for  the  purpose  of 
carrving  it;  to  the  head  is  attached  a 
small  head-dress  or  crown  of  feathers,  and 
around  the  neck  is  placed  a  small  string 
of  wampum  as  a  credential  of  the  authen- 
ticitv  of  its  mission;  it  is  borne  with  the 
head  directed  forward,  and  it  is  placed 
on  the  song-bench  in  the  assembly-hall 
with  its  h^d  toward  the  west  On  the 
bench  are  placed  in  order,  first  a  bow  and 
arrows;  secon<]^  the  victim;  and,  lastly, 
a  parcel  of  native  tobacco:  these  are  the 
onerings  to  be  made  to  the  representative 
of  Teharonhiawaffon.  Upon  their  enter- 
ing the  assembly-nall  the  priest-chiefs  ap- 
pointed by  both  phratries  must  offer  these 
things  to  the  Teharonhia  wagon:  those  of 
the  Wolf,  the  bow  and  arrows  (which  are 
refused),  and  the  victim;  while  the  Deer 
priests  offer  the  tobacco.  The  last  two  are 
accepted.  Then  the  Teharonhiawagon 
leaves  the  room,  followed  by  the  bearers 
of  the  offerings  and  by  the  people,  and 
repairs  to  the  pyre,  which  is  kindled  at 
a  suitable  distance  to  the  southeast  of  the 
building.  The  victim  and  the  tobacco 
are  placed  on  a  platform  prepared  for 
them  On  the  soutnwest  side  of  the  fire; 
the  sacrificing  priest  takes  his  position  on 
the  west  side  of  the  fire,  and,  naving  the 
victim  on  his  righf^  faces  the  east;  the 
chiefs  and  ceremonial  officers  gath^  on 


the  north,  west,  and  south  sides  of  the 
fire,  and  back  of  these  the  people  assem- 
ble, and  all  those  who  have  Drought  their 
tutelaries  then  place  them  around  the 
sacrificial  fire.  Thus  the  sacrificing  priest 
is  brought  to  face  the  impersonator  of 
Teharonhiawagon,  who  stands  southeast- 
ward from  the  fire.  Then  thrice  in  a 
loud  voice  the  sacrificial  chief  exclaims 
^^Ku^n*^  meaning  "Here,  do  thou  receive 
it!"  The  first  two  paragraphs  and  the 
one  in  which  the  sacrifice  is  made  are  as 
follows: 

"Now,  thou  hearest  the  people  who 
d  well  on  the  earth  callinir  (on  tnee}.  Thou 
dost  too  plainly  see  that  there  where 
the  ceremonial  officers  have  kindled  a 
fire  for  thee,  mankind  stand  in  a  body, 
in  a  regulated  assembly.  Moreover,  t  hey 
who  stand  there  are  those  persons  whose 
lives  are  still  spared  on  earth  and  who 
are  indeed  thy  father's  clansmen.  Now, 
moreover,  do  thou  listen,  thence,  to  them 
when  they  shall  speak.  Thou  didst  or- 
dain it,  willing  that  it  should  be  thus  on 
earth  a  matter  of  the  gr^test  moment 
which  should  take  pla^  in  midwinter; 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  5th  day  of  the  moon 
Disg6''n&\  the  matter  which  thou  didst 
call  by  the  name  of  the  ^  Great  Sacred 
Ceremony  of  the  Gano"*h wai-'wl *. '  Thou 
didst  resolve,  too,  that  thou  wouldst  con- 
tinue to  honor  this  ceremony,  in  which 
mankind  should  perform  the  rites  of  it 
for  thee,  and  in  which  they  should  chant 
their  dream  sonss,  and  through  which 
their  words  should  ^  to  thee  when  liv- 
ing thee  thanksgivmgs.  This  is  wnat 
took  place  in  thy  mind,  thou  who  d  wellest 
in  the  sky. 

"Thou  didst  will,  too,  that  all  persons 
should  be  equally  obligated  to  perform 
this  ceremony— me  roia'ner  chiefs,  the 
officers,  both  men  and  women,  of  the 
Four  Ceremonies,  the  public  and  the  chil- 
dren too.  Thou  didst  will,  too,  that  all 
these  persons  should  pass  through  the 
fires  kindled  for  thee  bv  the  officers  of 
the  Four  Ceremonies.  Thus  did  it  come 
to  pass  in  thy  mind.  And,  moreover, 
notning  obstructs  thee,  so  that  thou  hast 
plainly  seen  that  all  those  whose  lives 
are  still  spared  have  now  performed  this 
duty:  all  have  fulfilled  what  thou  hast 
ordained,  thou  who  d wellest  in  the  sky.'* 

Then  coming  to  the  paran^ph  of  sacri- 
fice, he  continues:  "So,  tnen,  do  thou 
now  know,  too,  that  with  due  formality 
mankind  make  use  of  what  thou  didst 
ordain  for  us  to  employ,  when  thou  didst 
will  that  this  shall  be  the  principal  thing, 
that  that  shall  be  their  word — this  pin- 
ioned object  [the  victim].  Thus  it  took 
place  in  thy  mind,  thou  who  d wellest  in 
the  sky.  So,  now,  here  lies  that  which 
shall  authenticate  the  words  of  man, 
when  thou  wilt  hear  the  whole  earth 
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speak.  Now,  moreover,  do  thou  know 
that  that  by  which  thy  father's  clans- 
men, mankmd,  dwelling  on  the  earth, 
make  answer  to  thy  dream-word,  goes 
hence  to  thee  [casts  victim  on  the  pvre]. 
Thou  dost  plainly  see  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  assembled  at  the  ^laoe  where 
those  who  attend  to  thy  afbors  kindled 
afire  forttiee." 

The  entire  invocation  would  require 
about  7,400  English  words  to  translate  it. 
At  the  end  of  every  subsequent  para- 
graj)h  the  priest  throws  a  portion  of  the 
sacrificial  tobacco  into  the  fire^  until  all 
is  offered.  This  ends  the  sacrifice.  On 
the  four  or  five  days  following,  the  Rites 
of  the  Four  Ceremonies  are  performed  in 
their  entiretv.  These  are  the  rites  dis- 
tinctive of  the  New  Year  or  Midwinter 
Ceremony  of  the  Iroquois,    (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

White  Eaffle  Band.  A  former  Sioux 
band,  named  from  its  chief. — H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  96,  42d  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  15,  1873. 

White  Earth.  One  of  the  Natchez  vil- 
lages of  early  writers.  It  was  either  on 
the  site  of  the  subsequent  concession  of 
White  Earth  on  St  Catherines  cr..  Miss., 
or  else  was  identical  with  White  Apple. 
Terre  Blanche.— Dumont  in  FreDch,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
V,  70, 1853  (in  a  footnote  given  as  the  same  as  the 
Great  Wbite  Apple  village).  Washt  Kahipa.— 
Gatechet^S.,  B.  A.  E.  ('town  white':  Natchez 
name),    white  Clay.— Gayarre,  La.,  i,  156, 1861. 

WhitB'eyeB  (Koquethagechton),  A  former 
chief  of  the  Dela wares  in  Ohio.  He  was 
first  councilor  and  in  1776 succeeded  to  the 
chieftaincy  on  the  death  of  Netawatwees 
pending  the  minority  of  the  heredi- 
tary chief.  He  encoun^ed  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries  in  their  efforts  to 
civilize  and  educate  the  Indians.  In  the 
Revolutiouary  war.  as  in  the  previous 
conflict  between  the  colonists  and  the 
native  tribes,  he  strove  to  keep  the  Dela- 
wares  neutral.  When  the  Iroquois  coun- 
cil commanded  the  Delawares  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  British,  he  replied  that 
he  was  no  woman  and  would  do  as  he 
plea«ed.  W hen  Captain  Pipe  almost  per- 
suaded his  people  to  take  the  warpath  in 
the  spring  of  1778,  he  told  the  warriors 
that  he  would  march  at  their  head  if  they 
were  determined  to  go,  and  would  seek  to 
be  the  first  to  fall  and  thus  avoid  witness- 
ing the  utter  destruction  of  the  tribe. 
Comi>elled  to  declare  himself,  he  openly 
espoused  the  American  cause  and  Joined 
Mcintosh's  expedition  against  the  British 
Indians  of  Sanduskv,  but  died  of  small- 
pox at  Pittsburg  in  Kov.  1778,  before  the 
force  set  out.  His  name  is  also  recorded 
Koguethagechton,  Koquethagechton,and 
Kuckquetackton.  (p.  h.) 

White-eyeB  Village.  A  Delaware  vi  llage, 
named  from  the  chief,  that  formerly  ex- 
isted at  the  site  of  Duncan's  Falls,  9  m. 
below  Zanesville, in  Muskingum  co. ,  Ohio. 
Old  ladiaa  ▼illage.^Royce  in  18tn  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 


pi.  cM,  1899.  Old  Town.— Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio. 
II,  146,  1896.  Old  Town  yiliafe.— Ibid.  White- 
eyee.— Dnke,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  vTm,  1848. 

White  Hair.  An  influential  C^age  chief 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
known  alsoas  TeSiuhimga,  Cahagatonga, 
and  Pahuska  or  Pawhuska,  and  by  me 
French  as  Cheveux  Blancs.  He  was 
head-man  of  the  Great  Osage,  whose  vil- 
lage, known  also  as  White  Hair's  Vil- 
lage, was  situated  in  1806  on  the  b.  side 
of  Little  Osage  r.,  in  the  n.  part  of  the 

E resent  Vernon  co..  Mo.  (near  which 
lent.  Z.  M.  Pike  established  what  he 
called  Camp  Independence  in  1806),  and 
in  1825  and  1837  on  the  w.  bank  of  Neo- 
sho r.  in  the  present  Neosho  co.,  Kan., 
on  land  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
treatv  of  Sept  29,  1865.  The  nominal 
chief  of  the  village,  according  to  Pike, 
was  Cashesegra  (K6shisigr6,  Big  Foot,  or 
Big  Track),  but  Clermont  or  Clermore 
(Ta°wa"gahe,  Builder  of  Towns)  was  the 
greatest  warrior  and  most  influential  man, 
and  **  more  firmly  attached  to  the  Amer- 
ican interests  than  any  other  chief  of  the 
nation.*'  He  was  lawful  chief  of  the 
Grand  Osage,  but  his  hereditarv  right 
was  usurped  by  White  Hair  while  Cler- 
mont was  an  infant.  Pike  asserts  that 
both  White  Hair  and  Cashesegra  were 
chiefe  of  the  trader  Pierre  Chouteau's 
creating,  and  neither  had  the  power  or 
disposition  to  restrain  their  young  men 
from  the  perpetration  of  an  improper  act, 
lest  they  should  render  themselves  un- 
popular. This  was  evidentduring  Pike's 
stay  in  their  country,  when  White  Hair's 
people  left  to  war  against  the  whites  on 
the  Arkansas,  the  chief  being  powerless 
to  restrain  them.  He  treated  Pike  with 
hospitality,  and  sent  his  son,  *' a  discon- 
tented young  fellow,  filled  with  self- 
pride,"  as  an  embassy  with  Pike's  party, 
out  he  soon  became  tired  and  returned. 
Both  White  Hair  and  his  son  were  pre- 
sented by  Pike  with  **  grand  medais." 
White  Hair  seems  to  be  identical  with 
Papuisea  (Pahusca?),  who  was  the  first 
Indian  signer  of  the  treaty  with  the  Osage 
at  Ft  Clark,  Nov.  10,  1808.  He  signed 
also  the  treaties  of  Sept.  22,  1815;  Sept. 
25, 1818;  Aug.  31, 1822;  June 2, 1825;  and 
Aug.  10,  1825.  He  died,  probablv  soon 
after  the  date  last  mentioned,  at  his  vil- 
lage in  Vernon  co..  Mo.,  and  was  buried, 
in  a  stone  tomb,  on  the  summit  of  Blue 
Mound.  The  grave  was  afterward  van- 
dalized by  treasure-seekers,  and  prior  to 
1850  the  chief  parts  of  the  skeleton  were 
taken  therefrom  by  Judge  Charles  H. 
Allen  (•* Horse  Allen").  About  1871 
some  Osage  went  from  Kansas  to  Blue 
Mound  and  rebuilt  the  cairn  formerly 
covering  White  Hair's  remains,  but  the 
whites  would  permit  neither  the  stones 
nor  the  few  bones  of  the  old  chief  to  re- 
main.   The  name  Pawhuska  survives  in 
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that  of  a  town  in  Oklahoma,  the  present 
Osage  agency. 

White  Indians.  An  unidentified  or  en- 
tirely m};thic  people  mentioned  by  various 
early  writers  as  existing  in  some  part  of 
the  unexplored  interior  of  America,  and 
described  sometimes  simply  as  "white,'* 
but  in  other  cases  as  having  white  skins, 
with  beards,  and  clothed  like  Europeans. 
In  some  cases  the  accounts  seem  to  be 
entirely  mythic,  based  on  the  supposed 
existence  of  a  tribe  of  "Welsh  Indians," 
but  in  other  cases  they  seem  to  refer  to  a 
settlement  or  temporary  visitation  of 
Europeans  in  the  remote  distance,  or  to 
the  existence  of  an  Indian  tribe  of  some- 
what lighter  complexion  than  their  neigh- 
bors. Thus  the  white  men  of  whom  Coro- 
nado  heard  in  w.  Texas  were  De  Soto's 
party  advancing  from  the  e.  ;  and  the  white 
men  n.  w.  from  the  St  Lawrence,  of  whom 
the  Jesuits  heard  from  the  Indians,  were 
probably  whalers  coasting  along  Hudson 
bay.  Tne  Hatteras  Indians  of  Albemarle 
sd.,  N.  C,  were  said  to  show  in  1700 
traces  of  white  admixture  and  to  claim 
white  descent,  which  if  present  may  have 
come  from  absorption  of  the  lost  colony 
of  Roanoke  in  1587.  The  so-called  Croa- 
tan  Indians  base  their  claim  on  the  same 
theory.  Some  of  the  Plains  tribes,  notably 
the  Cheyenne  and  the  Crows,  are  lighter  in 
complexion  than  those  of  the  woods  and 
mountains;  some,  as  the  Mandan,  are 
noted  for  the  frequency  of  light  hair  and 
eyes;  and  in  pome,  especially  the  Zufii  and 
the  Hopi,  albinos  are  somewhat  common. 
See  CronUm  Indiana^  Popular  fallaci&<, 
Welsh  Indians,  ( j.  M. ) 

Barbos.— Imlay,  West  Ter.,  293,  1797  (French: 
*  bearded').  Bearded  Indt.— Am.  Pioneer,  I,  257, 
18-t2.  Bl&nchet.~Ibld.  Blanot.— Imlay,  op.  cit. 
(French:  'white').  Blanct  Barbui.— Traaer  in 
Smith,  Bouquet  Exped.,  69. 1766  (French:  'white 
bearded ' ).  Blanet.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West, 
126, 1816  ( misprint  for '  Blancs ') .  Blank  Barbua.— 
Buchanan,  N.  Am.  Inds.,  156.  1824.  White 
Bearded  Indiana.— J.  J.  (1792)  In  Bowen.  Am.  Dis- 
cov.  by  the  Welsh,  87,  1876.  White  Indiana.— 
Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  21, 1744. 

White  Lodge.  A  subchief  of  the  Sis- 
seton  Sioux  whose  home  camp  was  at  L. 
Shaokatan,  Lincoln  co.,  Minn.,  until  the 
outbreak  of  1862,  when  he  attacked  the 
settlers  at  L.  Shetak  and  carried  away 
Mrs  Wright  and  Mrs  Duly  with  their 
children  to  the  Missouri  r.,  where  they 
were  later  rescued  by  the  **  Fool  Soldier 
band*'  of  Teton  Sioux.  White  Ix)d^ 
escaped  into  Canada  and  died  at  Swift 
Current  about  1870.  (d.  r.) 

White  Konntain  Apache.  Formerly  the 
Sierra  Blanca  Apache,  a  part  of  the  Coy- 
oteros,  so  called  on  account  of  their  moun- 
tain home.  The  name  is  now  applied  to 
all  the  Apache  under  Ft  Apache  ajrency, 
Ariz.,  consisting  of  Arivaipa,  Tsiltaden  or 
Chilion,  Chincahua,  Coyotero,  Mim- 
brefio,  and  MogoUon.    In  1910  they  num- 


bered 2,269.  Capt  Bourke  in  1881-82  ob- 
tained at  Ft  Apache  and  San  Carlos  agen- 
cies the  followm^  names  of  bands  or  clans: 
Satchin,  Destchin,  Tseskadin,  Tzolgan, 
Tuakay,  Klokadakaydn,  Tzintzilcnut- 
zikadn,  Tzlanapah,  Tudisishn,  lyaave, 
Kivahani,  Akonye,  Kaynaguntl,  Indel- 
chidnti,  Peiltzun,  Chilchadilkloge,  Na- 
tatladiltin,  Tzaedelkay,  Kaihatin,  Mayn- 
deshkish,  Tushtun,  Tzebinaste,  Tutonash- 
kisd,  Yachin,  Tziseketzillan,  Tizsessen- 
aye,  Tzecheschinne,  Natootzuzn,  Tut- 
zone,  Chiltneyadnaye,  Yagoyekaydn, 
Tzetseskadn,  Inoechuhochen,  and  Gon- 
tiel.  There  are  also  the  forei^  clans 
Tzekinne  and  Nakaydi,  partly  Piman. 
Arisonian  Apaehea.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, in,  2&9,  189a  Binietto  Shedeoka.— White, 
MS.  Hist  Apaches,  B.  A.  £.,  1875  (Chiricahua 
name).    Sierra  Blanoa  Apaohea.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 


WHITE  MOUNTAIN  APACHE 

141,1868.  Sierra  Blanoaa.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in.  119,  1890.  Sierra  Blanoo  Apaohe.— 
Chapin,  Sierra  Blanca  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1867. 
Sierras  hlanoaa.— Villa-Sefior,  Theatre  Am.,  pt.  2, 
413. 1748.  Surra  Blanooe.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  506, 1866 
(misprint).  White  Xountain  Apaohes.— Parke, 
map  N.Mex.,  1851. 

Wmte  people.    See  Race  names. 

White  Pigeon  (Wahbememe),  A  Pota- 
watomi  chief  of  local  prominence  in  the 
early  years  of  the  19th  century.  The 
little  that  is  known  of  him  is  derived 
chiefly  from  tradition.  It  is  said  that 
about  181 2y  while  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Detroit,  he  learned  of  an  uprising  among 
the  Indians  and  of  a  threatened  attack  on 
the  settlement  that  now  bears  his  name, 
in  St  Joseph  co.,  Mich.  Far  from  home 
and  friends,  he  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
the  impending  trouble  and  by  a  timely 
warning  saved  the  white  settlers  from 
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possible  massacre.  He  is  described  as 
tall  and  athletic,  an  anusually  fleet  nin- 
ner,  and  as  having  possessed  high  ideals 
of  truth  and  honor.  According  to  Indian 
information  he  received  his  name  because 
he  was  of  much  lighter  complexion  than 
the  members  of  his  tribe  generally.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  about  30  years  and  was 
buried  in  a  mound  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  of  White  Pigeon.  Here,  on  Aue. 
11,  1909,  a  monument,  suitably  inscribed, 
was  erected  to  his  memory  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alba  Columba  Club  of 
women.  White  Pigeon  signed,  in  behalf 
of  his  band,  the  Greenville  treaty  of  Aug. 
3,  1795,  ana  the  treaty  of  Brownstown, 
Mich.,  Nov.  25,  1808.  Two  of  his  great- 
grandsons  and  a  great-granddaughter 
(the  wife  of  the  great-grandson  of  Simon 
Pokagon,  q.  v. )  reside  near  Dorr,  Mich. 
Ck)n8ult  Mich.  Pion.  Coll.,  x,  1888;  [Cora 
Cameron,]  White  Pigeon,  [1909]. 

White  Bacooon'B  Village.  A  Miami  vil- 
lage, named  from  the  chief  ( Wahpahsay- 
pon, '  White  Raccoon ' ),  near  the  present 
Aboite,  Allen  co.,  Ind.  The  site  was 
made  an  individual  grant  by  treaty  of 
Oct.  23,  1834.  (j.  p.  D.) 

Bacooont  villain. — Royce,  map,  in  lat  Rep.  B.  A. 
£.,  1881.  £aoooon  viUkge.— Treaty  of  1834  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  498. 1878.  wah'-pah-iay'-pon.— Dunn. 
True  Indian  Stories,  313,  1908  (proper  name  of 
White  Raccoon).  Wapasepah.— Ibid,  (name  of 
the  reservation) .  White  Raocoona  Tillage  .~M  issis- 
sinewa  treaty  (1826)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  498, 1873. 

White  Biver  Ute.  The  official  collective 
name  for  such  of  the  Ute  on  Uintah  res., 
Utah  (to  the  number  of  514  in  1885),  as 
are  not  classed  under  Uinta.  It  comprises 
the  Yainpa,  and  the  Green  River  and 
Grand  River  Ute,  as  well  as  perhaps  other 
bands.  As  officially  recognized,  the  White 
River  Ute  under  the  Uinta  and  Ouray 
agency,  Utah,  nmnbered  356  in  1904  and 
298  in  1910.  See  Uinta. 
Kaviawaoh.— A.  Hrdlifika,  inf  n,  1907  (or  Ka-wai- 
ra-chi-u :  their  own  name,  having  relation  to  their 
mountain  abode). 

White-shield,  Harvey.  See  Hishkowits; 
Woj)ohwat8, 

White  Swan.  A  Crow  scout,  brother  of 
Curly,  who  served  with  Reno  in  the  Cus- 
ter campaign  against  the  Sioux  in  1876, 
which  met  with  such  disaster  on  the  Lit- 
tle Bighorn  on  July  25.  He  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  retreat  out  of  the 
valley,  which  made  him  a  cripple  for  the 
remamder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  the  fall 
of  1905  and  was  buried  with  military 
honors  in  the  National  cemetery  on  the 
Custer  battlefield  in  Montana.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  Government. 

White  Woman's  Town.  A  former  Dela- 
ware village  near  the  junction  of  the 
Walhonding  and  the  Killbuck,  about  7 
m.  N.  w.  of  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum, 
in  the  present  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio.  The 
settlement  was  so  named  because  a  white 


girl,  Mary  Harris,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  French  Indians  about  the 
year  1710  and  later  became  the  wife  of 
Eagle  Feather,  made  the  place  her  home 
at  least  as  early  as  1750.  The  Walhond- 
ing r.  was  known  as  White  Woman's 
river,  or  White  Woman's  creek.  Another 
white  wife  of  Eagle  Feather  was  known 
as  The  Newcomer,  from  whom  Newcom- 
erstown  (q.  v.)  received  its  name. 
FemmMblaaohea.— Esnauts  andRapilly  map,  1777. 
White  WMiiaBi.~Lattr6  map,  1784. 

Whining  stick.    See  BuUroarer. 

Whonkentia.  A  tribe  of  the  Manahoac 
confederacy,  formerly  Uvin^  near  the 
head  of  Rappahannock  r.  in  Fauquier 
CO.,  Va. 

Whonkenteaas.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  lU,  repr. 
1819.  Vhonkentiaa.— Strachey  (co.  1612),  Va..  104, 
1849.    Whonkeatiea.— Jefferson.  Notes,  179, 180L 

Whnlk.  A  Nimkish  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Nimkish  r.,  b.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id.,  Brit.  Col.— Dawson  in  Tnuos. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  65,  1887. 

Whullemoooh  ('dwellers  on  Pucet 
sound').  A  generic  term  used  by  we 
natives  to  designate  the  Salish  tribes  on 
the  N.  w.  coast  of  Washington. — Deans  in 
Am.  Antiq.,  viii,  41,  1886. 

Wiam.  A  Shahaptian  tribe,  speaking 
theTenino  language,  formerly  livmg  near 
the  mouth  of  Deschutes  r.,  Oreg.  Their 
chief  village  was  Waiam,  on  the  Colum- 
bia r.  at  the  site  of  the  present  Celilo. 
They  were  included  in  the  Wasco  treaty 
of  1855 asa  **band  of  Walla  Wallas,*'  and 
were  removed  to  the  Warm  Springs  res., 
where  a  remnant  of  the  tribe  that  num- 
bered 130  in  1850  still  survives,  (l.  f.) 
Lower  De  Chutes.— Treaty  of  1855  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.,  622, 1873.  Ouaaoiimpoam.~Hunt  in  Nouv. 
Ann.  Voy.,  x,  81, 1821.  Waiiim.— Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.j741, 1896.  Waiam-'l&na.— Ibid,  (na- 
tive name),  way-yam-pams.— Ross.  FurHuntera, 
186, 1856.  Wiam.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oref.,  176, 1844. 
Wyam.— Waaco  treaty  (1855)  in  U.S.  Ind.  Treat, 
622, 1878.  Wy-am-paaia.— Ross,  Advent.,  118. 1849. 
Wyampaw.— Lane  in  Sen.  Kx.  Doc.  62,  Slst  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  174, 1850. 

Wiaquahheohegnmetng  ( WaiekwdkUchi' 
gaming,  *at  the  end  of  the  great  lake,' 
whence  the  French  au  Fond  du  Lac),  A 
Chippewa  village  at  the  head  of  L.  Su- 
perior, in  Douglass  co.,  Wis.  The  Fond 
du  Lac  Chippewa  numbered  934  under 
the  La  Pointe  school  superintendent  in 

1909, 

Fond  da  Lac.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist  Soc 
Coll.,  v,  180,  1885.  Wi-a-quah-he-ehe-gume-anf.— 
Warren  (1852),  ibid,,  v,  130, 1885. 

Wiatakali  ( *  hanging  loft  * ) .  A  former 
Choctaw  town  in  the  s.  part  of  Neshoba 
CO.,  Miss.,  about  a  mile  s.  of  the  De  Kalb 
and  Jackson  road.  It  received  its  name 
from  a  brush  arbor,  called  by  the  Choctaw 
ttna-takalif  under  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  for  their  councils  and  gen- 
eral amusements. — Halbert  in  Pub.  Ala. 
Hist.  Soc.,  Ill,  77,  1899;  Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  108,  1884. 
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Wiatiae.  A  former  Mahican  village 
near  the  present  Salisbury,  Litchfield  co., 
CJonn.  The  Moravians  had  some  converts 
there  about  1743. 

Wehtak.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  197, 
1872.  Wiatiac.— Kendall,  Ttav.,  1,228, 1809.  WU- 
tiacks.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  II,  164.  1829.  Wya- 
tiaok.— Ruttenber,  op.  cit. 

Wiattacheohah.    An  unidentified  Sioux 

village. 

Wi-atM-obe-ohah.— Prescott  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  n,  171,  1852  (trans,  'bad';  che-cha  may  — 
ahicha^  'bad'). 

Wichita.  A  confederacy  of  Caddoan 
stock,  closely  related  linguistically  to  the 
Pawnee,  and  formerly  ranging  from  about 
the  middle  Arkansas  r.,  Kansas,  south- 
ward to  Brazos  r.,  Texas,  of  which  gen- 
eral r^ion  they  appear  to  be  the  aborigi- 
nes, antedating  the  Comanche,  Kiowa, 
Mescaleros,  and  Slogan  tribes.  They 
now  reside  in  Caddo  co.,  w.  Okla.,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  former  Wichita  res. 

The  name  WVchUafj  by  which  they  are 
commonly  known,  is  of  uncertain  origin 
and  etymology.  They  call  themselves 
KitikUvsh  (Kinkinsh),  a  name  also  of  un- 
certain meaning,  but  probably,  like  so 
many  proper  tribal  names,  impl}dng  pre- 
eminent men.  They  are  known  to  the 
Siouan  tribes  as  BlcuJc  Paumee  (Paniwa- 
saba,  whence  "  Paniouassa,"  etc.),  to  the 
early  French  traders  as  Pani  Piqu^y  *  Tat- 
tooed Pawnee,'  to  the  Kiowa  and  Co- 
manche by  names  meaning  'Tattooed 
Faces,'  and  are  designated  m  the  sign 
language  by  a  sign  conveying  the  same 
meaning.  Thev  are  also  identifiable  with 
the  people  of  Quivira  met  by  Coronado 
in  1541.  The  Ouachita  living  in  e. 
Louisiana  in  1700  are  a  different  people, 
although  prol)ably  of  the  same  stock. 

Among  the  tribes  composing  the  con- 
federacy, each  of  which  probably  spoke 
a  slightly  different  dialect  of  the  common 
language,  we  have  the  names  of  the 
Wichita  proper  (?),  Tawehash  (Tayova- 
yas),  Tawakoni  (Tawakarehu),  Avaco, 
Yscani,  Akwesh,  Asidahetsh,  Kishkat, 
Korishkitsu.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
Panimaha,  or  Skidi  Pawnee,  also  appear 
to  have  lived  with  them  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  18th  century  J  and  in  fact  the 
Pawnee  and  Wichita  tnbes  have  almost 
always  been  on  terms  of  close  intimacy. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Yscani  of  the  ear- 
lier period  may  be  the  later  Waco  (Bol- 
ton). The  only  divisions  now  existing 
are  the  Wichita  proper  (possibly  synony- 
mous with  Tawehash),  Tawakoni,  and 
Waco.  To  these  may  be  added  the  in- 
corporated Kichai  remnant,  of  cognate 
but  different  language.  Just  previous  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  about  1840-5,  the  Tawakoni  and 
Waco  resided  chiefly  on  Brazos  r.,  and 
were  considered  as  belonging  to  Texas, 
while  the  Wichita  proper  resided  n.  of 


Red  r.,  in  and  n.  of  the  Wichita  rats., 
and  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  best 
estimates  for  about  1800,  the  Wichita 
proper  constituted  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  body. 

The  definite  history  of  the  Wichita- 
more  particularly  of  the  Wichita  proper 
— begins  in  1541,  when  the  Spanish  ex- 
plorer Coronado  entered  the  territory 
known  to  his  New  Mexican  Indian  guides 
as  the  country  of  Quivira.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  their  exact  location  at  the 
time,  probably  about  the  great  bend  of 
the  Arkansas  r.  and  northeastward,  in  cen- 
tral Kansas,  but  the  identity  of  the  tribe 
seems  established  (consult  Mooney  in 
Harper's  Mag.,  June  1899;  Hodge  in 
Brower,    Harahey,    1899;    see    Quivira). 


WICHITA   MAN 


On  the  withdrawal  of  the  expedition  after 
about  a  month's  sojourn  the  Franciscan 
father  Juan  de  Padilla,  with  several  com- 
panions, remained  behind  to  undertake 
the  Christian ization  of  the  tribe,  this 
being  the  earliest  missionary  work  ever 
undertaken  among  the  Plains  Indians. 
After  more  than  three  years  of  labor  with 
the  Wichita  he  was  killed  bv  them 
through  jealousy  of  his  spiritual  efforts 
for  another  tribe. 

In  1719  the  French  commander  La 
Harpe  visited  a  large  camp  of  the  confed- 
erated Wichita  trilSjs  on  South  Canadian 
r. ,  in  the  eastern  Chickasaw  Nation,  Okla. , 
and  was  well  received  by  them.  He  es- 
timated the  gathering,  including  other 
Indians  present,  at  6,000  souls.  They 
had  been  at  war  with  another  tribe  and 
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had  taken  a  number  of  prisoners  whom 
they  were  preparing  to  eat,  having  already 
disjposed  of  several  in  this  way. 

They  seem  to  have  been  gradually 
forced  westward  and  sonthwara  by  the 
inroads  of  the  Osage  and  the  Chickasaw  to 
the  positions  on  upper  Red  and  Brazos 
vrs.  where  they  were  first  known  to  the 
Americans.  In  1758  the  Spanish  mis- 
sion and  presidio  of  Ban  Sabd,  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  upper  Colorado  r.,  Texas,  were 
attacked  and  the  mission  was  destroyed 
by  a  combined  force  of  Comanche,  Tawa- 
koni,  Tawehash,  Kichai,  and  others. 
In  the  next  year  the  Spanish  commander 
Pari  11a  undertook  a  retaliatory  expedi- 
tion against  the  main  Wichita  town, 
about  the  junction  of  Wichita  and  Red 
rs.,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  in  dis- 
order, with  the  loss  of  his  train  and  field 
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guns,  by  a  superior  force  of  Indians  well 
fortified,  and  armed  with  guns  and  lances 
and  flying  the  French  flag.  In  1760  the 
confederated  Wichita  tribes  asked  for 
peace  and  the  establishment  of  a  mission, 
and  on  being  refused  themission,  renewed 
their  attacks  about  San  Antonio.  In  1 765 
they  captured  and  held  for  some  time  a 
Spaniard,  Tremifio,  who  has  left  a  valu- 
able record  of  his  experiences  at  the  main 
Tawehash  town  on  Red  r.  In  1772  the 
commander  Mezi^res  visited  them  and 
other  neighboring  tribes  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  peace.  From  his  data  the 
Tawakoni,  in  two  towns  on  Brazos  and 
Trinity  rs.,  may  have  had  220  warriors, 
the  **Y8canis"  (Waco?)  60,  and  the 
Wichita  proper  and  **Taovayas"  600,  a 


total  of  perhaps  3,500,  not  including  the 
KichaL  In  1777-8  an  epidemic^roMibly 
smallpox,  swept  the  whole  of  Texas,  in- 
cluding the  Wichita,  reducing  some  tribes 
by  one-half.  The  Wichita,  however,  suf- 
fered but  little  on  this  occasion.  In  the 
spring  of  1778  Mezi^res  again  visited 
them,  and  found  the  Tawakoni  (i.  e.  the 
Tawakoni  and  Waco)  in  two  towns  on 
the  Brazos  with  more  than  300  men, 
and  the  Wichita  jjroper  in  two  other 
towns  on  opposite  sides  of  Red  r.  (below 
the  junction  of  Wichita  r.),  these  last  a^ 
gr^ating  160  houses,  in  which  he  esti- 
mated more  than  800  men,  or  perhaps 
3,200  souls.  The  whole  body  probably 
exceeded  4,000.  (H.  E.  Bolton,  inf  n, 
1908.) 

In  1801  the  Texas  tribes  were  again 
ravaj^  by  smallpox,  and  this  time  the 
Wichita  suffered  heavily.  In  1805  Sibley 
oflacially  estimated  the  Tawakoni  (prob- 
ably including  the  Waco)  at  200  men,  the 
**  Pauls  or  Towiaches  *'  (Wichita  proper) 
at  400  men,  and  the  Kichai  at  60  men,  a 
total  of  about  2,600  souls,  including  the 
incorporated  Kichai.  An  estimate  by 
Davenport  in  1809  rated  the  total  about 
2,800.  A  partial  estimate  in  1824  indi- 
cates nearly  the  same  number.  At  this 
time  the  Waco  town  was  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Waco,  while  the  Tawakoni 
town  was  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Brazos 
above  the  San  Antonio  road.  From  about 
this  time,  with  the  advent  of  the  Austin 
colony,  until  the  annexation  of  Texas  by 
the  United  States,  a  period  of  about  & 
years,  their  numbers  constantly  dimin- 
ished in  conflicts  with  the  American 
settlers  and  with  the  raiding  Osage  from 
the  N. 

In  1835  the  Wichita  proper,  together 
with  the  Comanche,  made  their  first 
treaty  with  the  Government,  by  which 
they  agreed  to  live  in  peace  with  the 
United  States  and  with  the  Osage  and  the 
immigrant  tribes  lately  removed  to  Indian 
Ter.  In  1837  a  similar  treaty  was  n^o- 
tiated  with  the  Tawakoni,  Kiowa,  and 
Kiowa  Apache  (Ta-wa-ka-ro,  Kioway, 
and  Ka-ta-ka,  in  the  treaty ).  At  this  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  inroads  of  the  Osage, 
the  Wichita  had  their  main  village behmd 
the  Wichita  mts. ,  on  the  North  fork  of  Red 
r.,  below  the  junction  of  Elm  fork,  w. 
Okla.  In  consequence  of  the  peace  thus 
established  they  soon  afterward  removed 
farther  to  the  e.  and  settled  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Ft  Sill,  n.  of  Lawton,  Okla.; 
thence  they  removed  about  1850  still 
farther  e.  to  Rush  Springs.  The  Tawa- 
koni and  Waco  all  this  time  were  ranging 
about  the  Brazos  and  Trinity  rs.  in  Texas. 
In  1846,  after  the  annexation  of  Texas,  a 
general  treaty  of  peace  was  made  at  Coun- 
cil Springs  on  the  Brazos  with  the  Wichita 
proper,  Tawakoni,  and  Waco,  together 
with  the  Comanche,  lipan,  Caddo,  and 
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Kichai,  by  which  all  these  acknowledged 
the  jorisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
In  1855  the  majority  of  the  Tawakoni  and 
Waco,  together  with  a  part  of  the  Caddo 
and  Tonkawa,  were  gathered  on  a  res- 
ervation on  Brazos  r.  westward  from  the 
present  Weatherford.  In  consequence  of 
thedetermined  hostility  of  theTexans,  the 
resen^ation  was  abandoned  in  1859,  and 
the  Indians  were  removed  to  a  temporary 
location  on  Washita  r.,  Okla.  Just  pre- 
vious to  the  removal  the  Tawakoni  and 
Waco  were  oflBcially  reported  to  number 
204  and  171  respectively.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Wichita  had  fled  from  the  vil- 
lage at  Rush  Springs  and  taken  refuge  at 
Ft  Arbuckle  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
the  Comanche,  who  held  them  responsi- 
ble for  a  recent  attack  upon  themselves 
by  United  States  troops  under  Major  Van 
Dorn  (1858).  The  Civil  War  brought 
about  additional  demoralization  and  suf- 
fering, most  of  the  refugee  Texas  tribes, 
including  the  Wichita,  taking  refuge  in 
Kansas  until  it  was  over.  They  returned 
in  1867,  bavins  lost  heavily  by  disease  and 
hardship  in  tne  meantime,  the  Wichita 
and  allied  tribes  being  finally  assigned  a 
reservation  on  the  n.  side  of  Washita  r. 
within  what  is  now  Caddo  co.,  Okla.  In 
the  next  year  they  were  officially  reported 
at  572,  besides  123  Kichai.  In  1902  they 
were  given  allotments  in  severalty  and 
the  reservation  was  thrown  open  to  set- 
tlement. The  whole  Wichita  body  num- 
bers now  only  about  310,  besides  about 
30  of  the  confederated  Kichai  remnant, 
being  less  than  one-tenth  of  their  original 
number. 

Like  all  tribes  of  Caddoan  stock  the 
Wichita  were  primarily  sedentary  and 
agricultural,  but  owing  to  their  proximity 
to  the  buffalo  plains  they  indulged  al8o  in 
hunting  to  a  considerable  extent.  Their 
permanent  communal  habitations  were  of 
conical  shape,  of  diameter  from  30  to  50 
ft,  and  consisted  of  a  framework  of  stout 
poles  overlaid  with  grass  thatch  so  as  to 
present  from  a  short  distance  the  appear- 
ance of  a  haystack.  Around  the  inside 
were  ranged  the  beds  upon  elevated  plat- 
forms, while  the  fire-hole  was  sunk  in  the 
center.  The  doorways  faced  e.  and  w., 
and  the  smoke-hole  was  on  one  side  of 
the  roof  a  short  distance  below  the  apex. 
Several  such  houses  are  still  in  occupancy 
on  the  former  reservation.  There  were 
also  drying  platforms  and  arbors  thatched 
witti  grass  in  the  same  way.  The  skin 
tipi  was  used  when  away  from  home.  The 
Wichita  raised  large  quantities  of  corn  and 
traded  the  surplus  to  the  neighboring 
hunting  tribes.  Besides  corn  they  had 
pumpkms  and  tobacco.  Their  corn  was 
ground  upon  stone  metates  or  in  wooden 
mortars.  Their  women  made  pottery  to 
a  limited  degree.     In  their  original  con- 


dition both  sexes  went  nearlv  naked,  the 
men  wearing  only  a  breech-cloth  and  the 
women  a  short  skirt,  but  from  their 
abundant  tattooing  they  were  designated 
preeminently  as  the  ''tattooed  people" 
in  the  sign  language.  .  Men  ana  women 
generally  wore  the  hair  flowing  loosely. 
They  buried  their  dead  in  the  ground, 
erecting  a  small  framework  over  tlie 
mound. 

The  Wichita  had  not  the  clan  system, 
but  were  extremely  given  to  ceremoniid 
dances,  particularly  the  picturesque 
**Horn  dance,'*  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
Green  Com  dance  of  the  Eastern  tribes. 
They  had  also  ceremonial  races  in  which 
the  whole  tribe  joined.  Within  recent 
years  they  have  taken  up  the  Ghost  dance 
and  Peyote  rite.  Their  head-chief,  who  at 
present  is  of  Tawakoni  descent,  seems  to 
be  of  more  authority  than  is  usual  among 
the  Plains  tribes.  In  general  character 
the  Wichita  are  industnous,  reliable,  and 
of  friendly  disposition.  ( j.  m.  ) 

BUok  Paai.— Charlevoix,  Voy.  to  Amer.,  ii,  246, 
1761.  Blaok  Pawneea.— Prlchard.  Phys.  Hist.  Man., 
V,  406, 1847 (confounded  with  Arikara) .  Do'gu'at.— 
Moouey.  Ghost  Dance,  1095, 1896  ('tattooed peo- 
ple': Kiowa  nalne).  DoOEftni.— Mooney,  ibid, 
r  tattooed  people':  Comanche  name).  Freckled 
Fanie.— Bouquet  (1764)  quoted  by  Jefferson, 
Notes,  141, 1826.  Ouiohita.— Tex.  State  Archives, 
Nov.  16, 1785.  Ouichittk.— Doc.  603  (1791-2).  ibid. 
Ouilaoh.— Ibid.,  1792  (probably  identical).   Ein^ 
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pie ' :  Cheyenne  name).  Huiohitet.— Bull.  Soc. 
eog.  Mex.,  267, 1870.  Ikarik.— Gatschet,  Pawnee 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Pawnee  name).  Ki'-^-ku'-^o.— 
La  Flesche  quoted  by  Dorsey,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,1878 
(Omaha  name).  KiddOEMisaX.— ten  Kate,  Sy- 
nonymic, 10,  1884  (own  name).  Kidikur^— 
Gatschet.  Wichita  MS,,  B.  A.  E..  1884  (own  nfimp). 
Kiri  kur-iiki,— 4irii]niL4i,  Pnwiitrc  HunuBtorles^  *J41, 
iHsy  ('  beiirV  crytH ' ;  Fjtxinee  name).  ElrUtunii,— 
lbh\.  (uwfj  ntiuKvi,  El'tildti'ili.—Mwiiey,  Ghost 
UiiiiriL?,  1CH»5,  ]8y(li(owti  imme;^,  ItltwtML— iKpfaey 
K  11138*1  MS,  V(Hinh,,  B.  A.  E.',  3h82  {  Kamio.  nanifl). 
Nitehcta.— Stblcy,  Hint.  Pki'tcbPi*.  75. 1806  (eTldt^at 
It  t  i  ^^tI  II  t  u  (  W  i  tx'h  t"  Un :  ^  V  en  lu  a  v1 1  luire ) .  Ikhl- 
viUi.— Bull. Soc. Oe«>R.  Mi^TC.f fi04. 1869.  ©Bao^ta.— 
Ann.  d«  Ik  Propair.  de  la  Foi;,  i,  no,  6,  44,  1F63 
(uiijfprint).  Out&«,— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  Fn»ncb. 
lli*t.  Coil.  Lfl.,  m,  74, 186U  Otwhit*wi.— Bollflert 
\u  Jour.  EihnoL  8oe.  Lotid..  u,  S66.  l^W.  Ouiohi- 
tftwi.— BtJllaun,  Ibid.,  279,  Owtdt**,— KMhin. 
V  \>y .  a  Iw  1  joulpiime.  i  n ,  3, 1807.  Oasita, — l.u  H  iirp4<? 
iirm  ill  Marifry,  D^c,  Vi,  289,  188fi>  Qvaxitm.— 
Bare 3 ft.  Eliaoyu.  2SS*  1T23.  Oiredtitai,— Dotx.  of 
1771-2  quotc'ii  by  Bottom  tn  Tex,  Hist,  Asbo. 
Quur..  IX,  m,  1905.  jM'^  wu£b£,'Di:rT^y,  f  eglha 
MS.  dIcL.  B.  A.  E.Mh  (  BJfti'k  l>ear  Pawneea't 
Ponea  am!  UmiiJiJi  imuie^ .  Pamaau.— Vuii^^ondy , 
Ounv  AmC'riqnti,  177*,  Paouuu*.— Alcedo,  Die. 
tjL'iii)^.,  11,  r«30,  17J?7.  FaasajA.^Biirt'la.  I'^iiBiiyo, 
■jma,  1723.  f  anoaua.— La  Salic  (co.  1680)  in  Maivry. 
D^.,  II,  168,  1877.  Paneasaa.— La  Hontan,  New 
Voy.,  I,  180,  1703.  Paniaiaa.— Bowles,  Map  of 
America,  after  1750.  Paaia-pioque.— Sibley,  Hist. 
Sketches,  19, 1806.  Pania  Pique.^refferaon  (1806) 
quoted  by  Bowen,  Am.  Discov.  by  Welsh,  94, 1876. 
Paniaaaas.— Carver,  Travels,  map,  1778.  Pani- 
maaaaa.— Dumont,  La.,  1, 135, 1753.  Paaionaaaa.— 
De  risle  (1703)  cited  by  Dunbar  in  Mas.  Am. 
EUst,  iv,  249,  1880.  Panionaaaa.— Beaurain  (ca. 
1720)  in  Margry,  D«c.,  VI,  280,  289,  1886.  Paai- 
onaaa.— La  Harpe  (1720),  ibid.,  290.  PanioTaaaa.— 
Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  iv,  53,  1788.  Pania.— Sibley, 
Hist.  Sketches,  74, 1806  (given  as  French  name). 
Pania  Boira.-Bruy^re  (1742)  in  Maigry,  Dte.,  vi, 
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474, 1886.  Puis  piquet.— Hutching  (1764)  in  School- 
cralt,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  567,  1858;  Perrin  du  Lac, 
Voyages,  868, 1805.  Pani-wuaba.— A.  G.  Fletcher, 
infn,  1905  (Omaha  name).  Paojaata.— Bowles, 
Map  of  America,  after  1760.  Panniassas.— Jef- 
ferys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  6,  1776.  P^ayi  wa9<wo.— 
Dorsey,  Chiwere  MS.  vocabM  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Iowa, 
Oto,  and  Missouri  name).  Paonee  Piqfi^— Sibley, 
Hist.  Sketches.  64, 1806  (French  name).  Pawnee 
Pick.— Irving.  Ind.  Sketches,  n,  74,  1885.  Paw- 
nee Plots.— Hildreth,  Dragoon  Campaigns,  160, 
1886.  Pawnee  Piqoas.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts., 
n,  104,  1823.  Pio.— Sage,  Scenes  in  Rocky  Mts., 
153, 1846.  Ploks.— Dougherty  (1837)  In  H.  R.  Doc. 
276,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  16.  1838.  Pitohin^vo.— 
ten  Kate,  Synonymic.  10, 1884  ('painted  breasts': 
Comanche  name).  Priokled  Penis.— Buchanan, 
N.  A.  Inds.,  155, 1824  (or  Freckled  PanU).  auloaa- 
quiris.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  Margry.  D6c.,  Vi,  289, 
1886.  aoiraMiuins.— Beaurain.  ibid.,  289.  ani- 
▼ira.— For  the  application  of  this  term  to  the 
Wichita  and  their  country,  see  Quivira.  86ni- 
k'ni.— Oatschet,  Comanche  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884 
('grass  lodge*:  Comanche  name).  Boninkanik  — 
ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  9.  1884  ('grass  lodges': 
Comanche  name).  Speckled  Pani.—Imlay,  West. 
Ter.  N.  A.,  293, 1797.  Thaoanhe.— Iberville  (1700) 
in  Maigry,  D6c.,  iv,  374, 1880  (cf.  JX/kdnd  above). 
T&Schkanne.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A..  878, 1885 
('Donkere  Hutten':  Comanche  name).  T^x' 
foCt.— Gatschet,  Kiowa  MS..  B.A.E.,  147  ('thora 
who  tattoo':  Kiowa  name).  T^yl^tuu^o— ten 
Kate,  Synonymie.  9,  1884  ('dusky  lodges':  Co- 
manche name).  T^xquft.— Gatschet,  Kiowa  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  ('those  who  tattoo':  Kiowa  name;  cf. 
Do'gu'ai).  Washita.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches,  121. 
1806.  Washittas.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  n,  115,  1836.  WaaiU.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compend.,_643. 1878.  Wiohetahs.— Ind.  All.  Rep., 
144.  1860.  wiohetas.— Neighbors  in  H.  R.  Doc. 
100. 29th  Cong..  2d  sess..  4. 1847.  Wiohita.— Latham 
in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  108. 1856.  WishiUw.— 
Otis,  Check  List,  127,  1880.  Wi'-si-t».— Dorsey, 
Kwapa  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1891  (Quapaw 
name).  Witoh-a-taws.— Butler  and  Lewis  (1846) 
in  H.  R.  Doc.  76,  29th  Cong,,  2d  sess.,  7.  1847. 
Witoheta.— Stokes  (1839)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  219,  27th 
Cong..  8d  sess.,  202,  1843.  WitoheUw.— Ind.  AfT. 
Rep..  455,  1845.  Witohitas.— Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  i,  518.  1851.  WitohiUws.— Arbuckle  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  311,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  88.  1838. 
Withoheton.— McCoy,  Ann.  Reg.,  no.  4,  27.  1838. 
Witshita.- Latham.  Enays,  899, 1860.  Wftsitf'.— 
Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  B.,  1883  (Osage 
name). 

Wickakee.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
scarlet  painted-cup  {CastUleia  cocdiiea), 
called  in  Massachusetts  "Indian  paint- 
brush"; probably  derived  from  one  of 
the  Algonquian  dialects. 

Wiekaniimish.  Originally  the  name  of 
a  chief,  but  used  by  authors  to  designate 
several  tribes,  separately  and  collectively, 
between  Nootka  sd.,  Vancouver  id.,  and 
Juan  de  Fuca  str.,  Brit.  Col. 
Wiokaninnish.— Jewitt,  Narr.,  37.  1849.  Wiok-a- 
nodc.— Ro8S.  Adventures,  159,  1849  (near  Nootka). 
WiokJnninish.— Jewitt,  op.  cit.,  76. 

Wiekinp.  The  popular  name  for  the 
brush  shelter  or  mat-covered  house,  of 
the  Paiute,  Apache,  and  other  tribes  of 
Nevada,  Arizona,  and  the  adjacent  re- 
gion. The  name  is  of  disputed  origin, 
but  apparently  is  from  the  Sauk,  Fox,  and 
Kickapoo  tvihyapi,  *  lodge,'  'dwelling,' 
*  house. '    See  Ilabiiations, 

Wiekopy.    See  Wicopy. 

Wicknp.  A  New  England  name,  par- 
ticularlv  in  Massachusetts,  of  the  Ameri- 
can linden  or  basswood  ( Tilia  americana), 
from  wikopf  the  name  of  this  tree  in 


MasQachuset,  Chippewa,  and  closely  re- 
lated dialects  of  the  Alsonqaian  stock. 
The  willow-herb  {EpiMium  angtuHfr- 
Hum)  is  also  known  as  wickup  or  Indian 
wickup.  In  this  case  the  name  is  due  to 
transference.    See  Wicopy,       (a.  f.  c.  ) 

WieoGomoco.  A  tribe,  belonging  to  the 
Powhatan  confederacy,  residing  on  the 
s.  side  of  Potomac  r.,  at  its  mouth,  in 
Northumberland  co..  Va.  Their  prin- 
cipal village  was  at  tne  mouth  of  W ico- 
mocco  r.  In  1608  they  numbered  about 
520,  but  in  1722  had  dwindled  to  a  few 
individuals,  who  still  kept  up  the  name 
and  avoided  intercourse  with  the  whites 
and  other  Indians.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  unknown,  but  the  last  part,  co- 
moco,  is  the  Powhatan  term,  in  composi- 
tion, for  a  stockaded  village.        (  j.  m.  ) 

Wioooomoooo.— Beverley,  Va.,  199. 1722.  Wlgkoeo- 
mooo.— Smith  (1629),  va.,  i.  map,  repr.  1819. 
Toaeomooo.— Herrman,  map  (1670)  In  Rep.  on  the 
Line  between  Va.  and  Md.,  1873. 

Wioooomooo.  A  tribe  formerly  living  on 
Wicomico  r.,  on  thes.  shore  of  Mairland, 
havinff  their  principal  village,  in  1608,  on 
the  8.  Dank  of  the  river  in  Somerset  co. 
They  were  of  small  stature  and  spoke  a 
language  different  from  that  of  the  Pow- 
hatan tribes.  They  frequently  united 
with  the  Nantiooke  m  attacks  on  the  col- 
onists, even  crossing  to  the  w.  shore  for 
this  purpose,  but  in  1668,  as  a  condition 
of  peace  with  the  English,  the  Nanticoke 
"emperor"  agreed  to  deliver  the  whole 
Wicocomoco  tribe  into  their  hands.  A  few 
mongrels  still  retain  the  name.     (  j.  m.  ) 

WeoamMt.— Sanford.  U.  S.,  cxlvlli,  1819.  Wiooo- 
miiii  — Md.  Archly.,  Proc.  Counc,  1667-1687,29, 
1887.  Wioomaae.— Map  lea.  1640)  in  Rep.  on  the 
Line  between  Va.  and  Md.,  1873.  WioomesM.— 
Evelin  (1648)  in  Force.  Hiirt.  Tracts,  u,  24. 1838. 
inoomiok.— Bozman,  Md.,  ii,  810, 1837.  Wiooom- 
ooa.— Calvert  {ca.  1685)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  131, 1857.  m|liooo6mieoM.^Jeffer- 
son,  Notes,  88,  table.  1801.  wifhooeomooo.— Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  I,  118,  repr.  1819.  Wifheooomoaoea.— 
Smith,  ibid.,  129.  Wifhoomoooa.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  131,  1857.  Wighoamogoa.— Dom- 
enech.  Deserts,  i,  445, 1860.  Wyaooiaa.— Am.  Pio- 
neer, u,  192,  1848.  Wyoomaaea.— Evelin  (1648) 
quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  i,  114,1797. 

Wioopy.  A  New  England  name  of  the 
moosewood  (Dirca  pahAstris),  called  also 
leatherwood  on  aooonnt  of  the  strength 
and  toughness  of  the  bark  ropes  made 
from  it  m  Indian  fashion.  The  Indian 
word  from  which  wicopy  or  wiekopy  is 
derived  applies  not  to  uie  leatherwood 
but  to  the  stringy  bark  of  the  whitewood 
or  basswood  ( luia  amerioana).  The  ori- 
gin of  the  word  is  seen  in  Massachuset 
wik*piy  Abnaki  wighebi,  Delaware  wikH, 
Chippewa  tngob,  and  Cree  wUeufiy,  each 
signifying  'inner  bark,'  particularly  the 
bast  of  the  linden.  The  components  of 
this  Algonquian  term  are:  w,  preforma- 
tive;  i,  connective;  and  the  radical  ibop, 
'inner  or  second  bark.'  Wickup  is  the 
same  word.  (a.  p.  c.) 
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Widja  ( Wi'dja ) .  A  Haida  town  of  the 
Widja-eitanai  family  fonnerly  on  the  n. 
coast  of  Graham  id.,  just  w.  of  the  en- 
trance to  Masset  inlet,  Qneen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit  Col.  (j.  B.  8.) 

Wi'dUa.— Swanton,  Gont.  Haida,  281.  1905.  W- 
ta'a.— Boas  in  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  23. 1898. 

Wi^a-gitunai  ( \\Vdia  gitAnd^^,  *Gitun8 
of  the  town  of  Widja' ).  A  Haida  family 
of  the  Eagle  clan,  named  from  its  town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Graham  id.,  Brit  Col., 
between  Masset  inlet  and  Virago  sd. 
This  with  the  Tohlka-gitonai,  Chete-gi- 
tunai,  and  Djus-hade  formed  one  larger 
related  group.  (j.  r.  s. ) 

Wi'dja  fiUna'-!.— Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  275. 1905. 
Wi'ta'a  fyifinai'.— Boas  in  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can..  28, 1898. 

Wiekagjoo  (apparently  a  corruption  of 
wikfuxijeh,  'head  of  a  creek.* — Gerard). 
A  tribe  of  the  Mahican  confederacy  dwell- 
ing on  the  E.  bank  of  Hudson  r.  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hudson,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y. 
Wiokacfook.— Waasenaar  (1632)  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenberTTribes  Hudsfjn  R. ,  71 ,  1872.  Wiekagjocki.— 
Ruttenber,  ibid.,  85. 

Wieika.    See  Nanabozho. 

Wigwam.  (1)  A  name  for  an  Algon- 
quian  dwelling,  an  arbor-like  or  conical 
structure  in  which,  from  Canada  to  North 
Carolina,  was  employed  the  same  general 
mode  of  erection,  which  varied  mainly 
in  the  plant  materials  (sapling,  barks, 
rushes,  or  flags)  used,  and  which  differ- 
ences in  soil  and  climate  changed  here 
and  there  to  a  certain  extent  (see  Habita- 
tions) .  The  word,  which  appears  in  En- 
glish as  early  as  1634  (Wood,  New  En- 
gland's Prospect,  65,  1634)  was,  like  the 
terms  skunk,  musquash,  etc.,  borrowed 
from  Abnaki  by  the  colonists  of  e.  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  adopted  it  as  the  name 
for  an  Indian  habitation,  in  preference  to 
the  term  wetu  (uitu)  used  by  the  natives 
among  whom  they  settled.  The  Massa- 
chuset  Indians,  like  the  Narraganset, 
used  also  as  the  name  for  a  house  the 
word  wetuom  {tuUudm),  formed  from  the 
same  base.  Eliot  (Indian  Grammar  Be- 
gun, 11,  1666),  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  under  consideration, 
mentions,  we  may  suppose  through  an 
inadvertence,  a  word  uekuwomvi  (for 
wetuomut),  which  he  interprets  *in  his 
house,*  and  adds:  **  hence  we  corrupt 
this  word  [to]  wigwam. '*  This  errone- 
ous etymolo^,  based  on  a  word  nonex- 
istent in  the  Massachuset  dialect,  and,  in 
fact,  impossible  in  any  Algonquian  dia- 
lect, baa  unfortunately  been  copied  by 
nearly  every  English  (Uctionary. 

The  Abnaki  word  tuigwdm.  literally 
'dwelling,'  is  tromwiffw,  *  he  dwells,*  -j- 
the  formative  -am.  from  the  Algonquian 
root  wig^  vnk  (ig,  tic,  in  composition),  *to 
dwell,*  and  is  cognate  wuth  Micmac  uig- 
wdrrij  Mohegan  wihvdm^  Lenape  (Dela- 
ware) wihwam,  and  Chippewa  wigiwam 
(from  wigiw,  *  he  dwells,'  a  word  obsolete 


in  Chippewa  but  preserved  in  Cree),  and 
Nipissinff  ynkkodyn,  and  by  change,  in 
this  dialect,  of  i«;  to  m,  mikitvdm.  The 
Virginia  Renape  seem  not  to  have  em- 
ployed the  word  wikti}dm  used  by  their 
relatives  of  the  N.,  but  substituted  for  it 
the  term  k&mHh,  which,  like  its  cognates 
in  other  Algonquian  dialects  (Lenape  gd- 
mik  or  hdmlkf  Abnaki  gdmtk,  Cree  and 
Chippewa  kdmik,  Masachu8etic<$mi^ib,  Nar- 
raganset kdmdky  etc. ),  was  always  used  in 
compounds,  and  never  disjunctively.  The 
word  wigwang  used  by  Beverley* (Hist 
Viiiginia,  1705)  is  merely  a  corruption  of 
the  northern  vocable  wigwdm,  with  which 
he  was  evidently  unfamiliar. 

(2)  A  name  applied  by  travelers  to  the 
dwellings  of  Indians  other  than  those  of 
Algonquian  stock,  or  to  the  habitations 
of  the  natives  of  countries  other  than 
North  America,  as  for  example:  **  Their 
houses  or  wigwams,  which  they  [the 
Caribs]  call  carbets"  (Stedman,  Exped. 
against  the  Revolted  N^roes  of  Surinam, 
I,  403,  1806) ;  **The  Fu^ian  wigwam  re- 
sembles, in  size  ...  a  haycock**  (Dar- 
win, Jour,  of  Researches,  212,  1845); 
**rude  jackales,  somewhat  resembling 
the  wigwams  of  the  Pawnees  "  (Gregg, 
Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  i,  286,  1851). 

(3)  A  name  applied  bv  the  founders  of 
the  Tammany  Society  of  New  York  City 
to  their  headquarters. 

(4)  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  a 
lai^  structure  in  which  a  nominating 
convention  or  other  political  meeting 
takes  place. 

Certain  summer  hospital  tents  for  chil- 
dren are  known  as  **  wigwams,"  and  there 
is  also  a  "wigwam  shoe"  or  ** wigwam 
slipper. "  ( w.  R.  G.    A.  p.  c. ) 

Wigwaiiing.  A  term  used  on  the  coast 
of  New  England  for  the  operation  of  tak- 
ing eels  by  torch-light;  spelled  also  ire- 
quashing.  In  a  letter  of  N.  Freeman  in 
1792  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  i,  231, 
1806),  he  says:  **The  Indians  when  they 
^o  in  a  canoe  with  a  torch,  to  catch  eels 
m  the  night,  call  it  weequash,  or  angli- 
cized, wequashing,*'  The  word  is  a  par- 
ticiple of  a  verb  **to  wigivasj^*  contracted 
and  anglicized  from  Massachuset  wikwes- 
weu,  'he  illuminates  it  (something  ani- 
mate, say  a  fish)  by  burning  (i.  e.,  torch- 
ing).' (w.  R.  G.) 

Wihattet  {Wi-hat^-sit),  A  populous 
Chumashan  village  formerly  at  Punta 
Pedregosa,  near  Point  Mugu,  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Wihinasht  A  division  of  Shoshoni, 
formerly  in  w.  Idaho,  n.  of  Snake  r.  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boise  City.  The  name 
appears  to  be  obsolete,  the  surviving 
Indians  having  been  absorbed  by  other 
Shoshoni  bands  and  now  being  under 
the  Fort  Hall  school  superintendency  in 
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Idaho.  They  were  said  to  number  1,000 
in  1865. 

BoiU  BhoflhoneM.— Gooley  in  Tnd.  Aff.  Rep.,  80, 
1866.  WahiimM.— Wool  (1865)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  84th  Conf.,  8d  seas.,  160.  1857.  WMtem 
Bhothoni.— Gallatin  quoted  by  Latham  in  Proc. 
Philol.  Soc.  Lond. .  vi,  73, 1854.  WMtem  BnakM.— 
Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  218,  1846.  Wi- 
hinacut.— Powers,  Inds.  W.  NevadaLMS.,  B.  A. 


E.,  1876  (Paiute  [Mono?]  name).  Wihinaaht.— 
Hale,  op.  cit.  Wihinast.— Latham  in  Proc.  Phi- 
lol. Soc.  Lond.,  VI,  78, 1854.  Winnaa  band.— Klrk- 
gitrick  in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep.,  268. 1862.  WinaaA-ti.— 
ussell  (1855)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  26.  84th  Ck>nff.,  Ist 
sesB.,  13. 1856.  Win-net-tet.— Townsend  (1865)  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  8d  sesa.,  160,  1857. 

Wikaihlako  {Wi^-kai-'ldko,  Mar^ 
spring').  A  former  Lower  Creek  town 
on  the  w.  side  of  Chattahoochee  r.  in 
Henry  co.,  Ala.,  4  m.  above  Chiskatalofa. 
It  contained  250  inhabitants  in  1820. 
ir-i-kayi-'lako.— A.  S.  Gat8chet,  inf^n,  1883  (full 
Creek  name).  Wekisa.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  xii. 
1848.  WekiTas.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec  War,  864. 
1822.  We-kiwa.— Treaty  of  1827  In  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat. , 
420,  1837.  Wi-kai-'lakc-Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  1, 149, 1884. 

Wikohamni.  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan) 
tribe  on  Kaweah  r.,  near  Limekiln  or 
Lemon  cove,  below  the  Wiksachi  and 
above  the  Kawia  and  Yokol.  The  pres- 
ent, population  consists  of  two  or  three 
scattered  &imilies  and  individoals. 
Vie-ehum-BM.— Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  82d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  254, 1853.  Waohanmis.— Purcell 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  198. 1870.  Waitdiuin'iii.— 
Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philoe.  Soc.,  xxiii,  872. 

1886.  We-ehmiuiuea.— Lewis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857, 
185, 899, 1858.  Wio-ohum-nee.— Roy ee  in  18th  Kep.  B. 
A. E.,782, 1899.  Wioh-a-diim-iw.— Wessells (1853)in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 84th Cong.,  8d sess.. 82, 1857.  Wi- 
obumniM.— Lewis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.^  881, 1872.  Wi- 
kaohomnit.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8. 1860. 
Wik-ohom-iii.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iir, 
870,1877.  Wik-tohum'-iM.— Merriam  in  Science, 
zix,  915,  June  15.  1904.  Wiktahdm'ai.— Hoffman 
in  Proc.  Am.  Phllos.  Soc.,  xxiii,  801, 1886.  Wi»- 
oun-nM.— Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 61. 82d  Cong., 
Istsess.,  22,  1&'>2.  Wnkehamiii.— Kroeber  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  viii,  662, 1906  (correct  name). 

Wikeno(  W'iib' e^no,*  the  portace  makers'). 
A  Kwakiutl  tribe  speakmg  the  Heiltsuk 
dialect  and  living  on  Rivers  inlet,  Brit. 
Col.  Their  clans,  according  to  Boas,  are: 
Koikaktenok,  Gyi^ilkam,  Waokuitem, 
Wawikem,  Guetefa,  and  Nalekuitk. 
Their  towns  are:  Tlaik,  Niltala,  Wikeno, 
Nuhitaomk,  Somhotnechau,  and  Tsiom- 
hau.  Pop.  131  in  1901,  99  in  1909. 
Awi'kendz.— BoaAin  Nat. Mus. Rep.  1895.828. 1897. 
Awi'ky'enoq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
62. 1890.  Oweokano.— Sproat  in  Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  145, 
1879.  O-wee-kay-no.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  804.  1893. 
Owe«kayo.— Ibid.,  361, 1897.  Wee-kee-mooh.— Kane, 
Wand.  In  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  Weekenooh.— Scouler 
(1846)  in  Jour.  Eihnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  233,  1848. 
Wikaaee.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872,  Wikeinoh.— Tol- 
mie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit  Col..  117b,  1884. 
Wik'ano.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5. 180. 

1887.  Wykenas.— Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. ,  816, 1868. 
Wikeno.     A  town  of  the  Wikeno  tribe 

(q.  V. )  of  British  Columbia.         (  f.  b.  ) 

Wikoktenok  (  Wl'k'oxtendx,  *  eaeleM.  A 
clan  of  the  Bel  label  la,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 328, 1897. 

Wikorsh  (derived  from  wihuy  *fat,*  and 
k(yrOy  'cavity,'  because  it  is  said  the  eyes 
in  the  cadaver  of  a  certain  bear  had  dis- 


appeared and  some  dried  fat  still  adhered 

to  the  orbits;  or  from  wikuru,  *  netted 

g6urdM.    A  Hopi  clan. 

Fat  Oavity  clan.— Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopl. 

22,    40,   1906.     ^mmL— Ibid.,   37.     Wiknnh.— 

Ibid. 

Wiktotaohki  ( 'white-earth  place ') .  A 
Tarahumare  rancheria  about  28  m.  e.  of 
Chinatu,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  inPn,  1894. 

Wikynwamkamiuienaikata  ( '  pai  n  ted 
lod^').  A  Cree  band,  taking  the  name 
of  Its  diief,  living  in  1856  alx>ut  Fort  de 
Prairie,  Northwest  Ter.,  Canada. — Hay- 
den,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  237, 
1862. 


Nat.  Hist.) 


Wilakal.  A  villa^  of  the  AguaCali- 
ente  Shoshoneans,  in  the  San  Jacinto 
mts..  8.  Cal.  Under  the  Spanish  name 
of  tnis  place  (San  Ysidro)  2  villages  are 
mentioned  in  1865  (Lovett  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  125),  with  populations  of  159  and 
90,  respectively.  In  1880  only  one  is 
recorded,  with  between  50  and  75  inhab- 
itants (Jackson  and  Kinney,  Kep.  Miss. 
Ind.,  22,  1883).  It  is  now  included  in 
Los  Coyotes  res.  See  PacJiauxd. 
Ho-la-kal.— Barrows,  Ethno-Bot.  Coahuilla  Ind.. 
84.1900.  Ban  Isidro.— Ibid.  SaaTsedro.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  175,1902,  Baa  Yaidro.— Jackson  and  Kinney, 
Rep.  Miss.  Ind.,  22. 1883.  Wilakal.— A.  L  Kroeber, 
inf%,  1906. 

Wild  rice.  The  aquatic  plant  (Zizania 
aqucUica)  generally  known  as  **wild 
rice"  has  been  for  many  generations  one 
of  the  most  important  food  producers  of 
the  Indian  country  about  the  Great  I^kes 
and  adjacent  waters.  The  comparatively 
dense  population  in  the  wild-rice  area 
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and  the  physical  well-being  of  the  In- 
dians there  resident  have  been  remarked 
by  many  writers.  Henry  in  1775  and 
Carver  in  1776  record  the  fact  that  the 
great  expeditions  to  the  rivers  of  the  W. 
and  the  nreservation  of  the  **  infant 
colonies'*  oeyond  the  settled  E.  would 
hardly  have  been  poS&ible  without  this 
cereal.  The  nomenclature  of  the  wild- 
rice  area  is  of  importance,  since  Jenks 
concludes  that  in  this  limited  region  of 
North  America  alone  **more  geographic 
names  have  been  derived  from  wild  rice 
than  from  any  other  natural  vegetal  prod- 
uct throughout  the  whole  continent." 
The  plant  itself  is  multinomial,  no  fewer 
than  60  synonyms  in  English,  French, 
and  the  Indian  tongues  l^ing  cited  by 
Jenks.  The  use  of  wild  rice  (which  ia 
mentioned  rather  late  in  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions) seems  to  have  been  stimulated  not 
a  little  by  the  pressure  of  the  whites  on 
the  Indians,  which  forced  them  more  and 
more  into  closer  quarters  in  this  region 
and  cut  off  some  of  their  resources,  espe- 
cially hunting.  Wild  rice  is  remembered 
in  several  Indian  month-names  and  some 
interesting  legends  are  connected  with  it. 
The  Menominee  tribe  is  so  called  from  the 
plant.  Practically  all  that  is  known  about 
the  botany  of  wild  rice,  its  production 
and  food  uses,  its  influence  on  Indian  life 
and  customs,  and  its  use  by  white  settlers, 
will  be  found  in  Dr  A.  E.  Jenks'  mono- 

fraph,  "  The  Wild-Rice  Gatherers  of  the 
rpper  Lakes"  (19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1900).  A  list  of  the  tribes  using  wild 
rice  IS  there  given.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Willanonoha.  A  fonner  Seminole  town 
near  the  head  of  St  Marks  r.,  probably  in 
Leon  CO..  Fla. 

Willa-noucba-talofa.— Bell  In  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  806, 1S22. 

Willewah.  A  band  of  the  Nez  Perc<?8 
(q.  V. )  mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in 
1805  and  formerly  residing  in  Wallowa 
valley,  Oreg.  At  that  date  they  num- 
bered about  500.  Their  descendants  after- 
ward formed  Joseph's  band,  and  were  the 
leaders  in  the  Nez  Perc<^  war  of  1877. 
The  majority  of  this  band  are  now  on 
Colville  res..  Wash.,  where  they  num- 
bered 97  in  1909. 

Grand  Ronde.—Cilbbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  417, 
1855.  WiUa'motki  tituYan.— Qat-schct,  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1S78.  WiUewah.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped., 
n,  471,  1814.  ^ 

Willi.    A  former   Maidu   division  re- 
siding in  Sutter  co.,  Cal. 
Willem.— Chever  in  Bull.  K-^iscx  Inst.  1870,  ii,  28,  • 
1871.    Willie.— Wozencraft  (1851 )  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe. 
4,  32d  Cong.,  ppec.  sess.,  206, 1853. 

Williams,  Eleazar.  The  son  of  Thomas 
(Tehoragwanegen, q.  v.)  and  Mary  Ann 
Rice  Williams  (Konwatewenteta),  born 
probably  on  the  shore  of  L.  George,  N.  Y., 
m  May,  1788,  died  Aug.  28,  1858,  on  St 
Regis  res.,  near  Hogansburg,  N.  Y.,  neg- 
lected and  in  great  destitution.    He  is 


said  to  have  been  one  of  1 3  children,  most 
of  whom  were  born  at  Caughnawaga, 
Quebec,  the  home  of  their  parents.  The 
childhood  of  Eleazar  passed  unevent- 
fully, as  usual  amon^  cnildren  of  semi- 
agncultural  Christianized  Indians.  One 
of  the  early  playmates  of  Eleazar  related 
in  after  life  how  the  latter,  wearing  a  kind 
of  shift  as  his  only  garment,  sported  about 
the  byways  of  Caughnawagsi,  exposed  to 
wounds  from  stones  and  thorns.  Owing 
to  a  scrofulous  taint  in  his  family,  these 
braises  and  injuries  left  permanent  scars, 
which  later  in  life  were  increased  in  size 
by  means  of  lashee  and  tartar  emetic  in 
such  manner  as  to  suggest  the  scars  of  the 
shackles  and  chains  alleged  to  have  been 
inflicted  on  him  by  the  jailor  Simon  of 
the  Tower  of  the  Temple  in  Paris.    In 


ELEAZAR   WILUAM8.       (frOM   a   Paintino   in     POSSESSION   OF  THE 

Wisconsin  histokical  socieTy) 

1800,  his  father  (in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  mother,  on  religious  grounds,  she 
being  a  strict  member  of  the  Soman  Cath- 
olic Church)  took  him  and  his  brother 
John  to  Long  Meadow,  Mass.,  to  be  edu- 
cated among  distant  relations  of  the 
father,  but  «lohn  soon  returned  home  be- 
cause he  made  no  progress  in  his  studies. 
At  Long  Meadow  the  boys  were  left 
with  Mr  Nathaniel  Ely,  who  had  under- 
taken to  educate  them  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, but  financial  reverses  compelled 
Mr  Ely  to  appeal  first  to  missionary  socie- 
ties for  aid,  then,  in  1804,  to  the  state 
legislature,  each  time  meeting  with  some 
success.  In  1805  Eleazar  visited  Mon- 
treal; and  in  the  following  year,  in  com- 
Sany  with  a  reputed  relation,  the  Rev. 
[i*  Williams,  he  went  to  Boston,  where 
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he  was  questioned  by  several  ministers 
r^g^rding  his  studies.  While  here  he  met 
Father  CnevreuZj  to  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced as  an  Indian  youth  studying  for 
the  ministry.  The  Father  questioned 
him,  it  is  said,  as  to  the  practice  of  the 
Indians  in  adopting  French  children,  as 
Williams  a{)peared  to  him  to  have  French 
blood.  It  is  possible  that  at  this  inter- 
view Williams  first  conceived  the  idea 
that  he  could  successfully  personate  the 
Dauphin  of  France.  In  1807  he  was  at 
Hartford^  Mass.,  where  he  met  President 
Dwight,  who  gave  him  some  salutary  ad- 
vice; and  in  May  of  the  following  year  a 
Dr  Lyman  urged  him  to  b^K>me  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians,  a  suggestion  which 
met  with  Williams'  hearty  approval.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  Mr  Ely,  his  friend 
and  benefactor,  died,  and  with  his  death 
closed  the  first  scene  of  Williams'  life 
among  civilized  surroundings.  He  lived 
at  Mansfield  and  Long  Meadow  until  Dec. 
22,  1809,  when  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  of  Westhamp- 
ton^  Mass.,  under  whose  guidance  he  re- 
mamed  until  Aug.  1812.  During  this 
period  he  was  commissioned  to  make  a 
visit  to  the  8t  Louis  or  Caughnawaga  In- 
dians to  learn  what  the  prospect  was  of 
introducing  Protestantism  among  them! 
In  1810^wing  to  the  condition  of  his 
health,  Williams  abandoned  his  studies 
and  traveled  in  the  S.,  where  he  met  his 
future  friend  and  bishop,  Dr  Hobart 
Again  visiting  his  family  at  Caughnawaga 
in  the  following  year,  he  conversed  with 
their  Indian  neighbors  about  the 
Protestant  faith,  but  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  warned  them  not  to  listen  to  his 
instructions.  Nevertheless,  the  attention 
shown  encouraged  him  to  enter  on  what 
was  to  be  his  life  work. 

Early  in  1812  Williams  went  to  Canada 
as  an  agent  of  the  American  Board  of 
Missions,  arriving  at  the  Sault  St  Louis 
on  Jan.  18;  but  he  found  it  difiScult  to 
change  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  people. 
He  continued  his  missionary  tour  until 
March,  when  the  chiefs  ana  counsellors 
made  him  a  chief  of  the  Iroquois  at 
Caughnawa^  being  eiven  the  name  On- 
warenhiiaki,  probably  meaning  'Tree 
Cutter.'  In  July  he  returned  to  West- 
hampton.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War 
of  1812,  Williams,  being  regarded  as  a 
suitable  person  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
Indians  of  his  tribe  from  espousing  the 
cause  of  England,  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent-general of  the  Northern  Indian 
Department.  He  was  assigned  to  duty 
witn  Gen.  Dearborn,  but  was  transferred 
to  service  with  Gen.  Jacob  Brown,  under 
whom  he  acted  in  a  confidential  capacity, 
obtaining  through  the  Canadian  Indians 
valuable  information  regarding  the  move- 
ments of  British  troops.    At  the  battle  of 


Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  Sept  14, 1814,  he  was 
wounded.  At  this  time  he  had  not  com- 
pleted his  theological  studies.  In  Nov. 
1820  Gen.  A.  G.  Ellis  went  to  Oneida 
Castle,  N.  Y.,  where  Williams  had  resided 
for  about  3  years  as  a  catechist  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  order  to  aid  the  latter  in 
teaching  school.  For  this  service  Wil- 
liams was  to  repay  Ellis  by  instractine 
him  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  Instead 
of  being  learned  in  these  languages,  how- 
ever, Ellis  found  that  Williams  was  igno- 
rant of  them,  and  that  he  had  really  been 
induced  to  live  with  Williams  in  order 
that  the  latter  might  be  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  English.  Ellis  lived  with 
Williams  about  4  years,  during  which 
period  the  latter  made  no  appreciable 
progress,  not  being  able  then,  says  Ellis, 
^' to  compose  five  fines  of  the  English  de- 
cently." Nevertheless,  during  his  resi- 
dence among  the  Oneida,  Williams,  by 
his  persuasive  eloouence  in  the  native 
tongue,  had  inducea  the  old  Pagan  party, 
numbering  about  three-fourths  of  the 
tribe,  to  abjure  paganism.  He  had  fur- 
ther inducea  them  to  grant  him  100  acres 
of  land  for  his  own  use  and  to  sell  several 
hundred  acres  more  to  the  state  to  provide 
a  fund  to  build  a  church  and  a  school- 
house.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale,  amount- 
ing to  about  14,000,  were  placed  by  the 
SDvemor  in  the  hands  of  Judges  Wil- 
ams  and  Miller,  of  Utica,  to  secure 
faithful  application  of  the  sum  to  the  pur- 
pose mentioned.  Williams,  however, 
managing  to  obtain  control  of  the  expend- 
iture of  the  money,  erected  a  church  at 
a  cost  of  $1,200  or  $1,400,  for  which  he 
submitted  bills  covering  the  entire  sum 
of  $4,000,  but  in  such  equivocal  shape 
that  they  would  not  bear  examination, 
whereupon  the  two  trustees  resigned 
their  trust.  For  man  v  years  the  Oneida 
charged  Williams  witn  malfeasance,  bat 
the  matter  was  never  adjusted  or  ex- 

Slained.  In  Oct.  1820  Rev.  Jedidiah 
forse,  who  had  traveled  through  the 
N.  W.  as  far  as  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  presented 
to  Williams  a  project  for  removing  the 
New  York  Indians  to  the  country  w.  of 
L.  Michigan.  Williams  was  ripe  for  such 
a  venture,  even  claiming  later  that  he  was 
the  originator  of  the  scheme.  In  a  coun- 
cil with  the  Oneida,  which  Morse  called 
to  discuss  the  proposal,  Williams  acted  as 
interpreter.  After  the  council  was  over, 
Morse  asked  Williams  for  a  copy  of  the 
speech  of  the  Oneida  chief  m  reply, 
which  was  strongly  adverse  to  Morse's 
proposal.  Severfl  days  later  Williams 
completed  a  fictitious  speech,  misrepre- 
sentmg  the  answer  of  the  Oneida,  to 
which  he  forged  the  names  of  their 
chiefs.  In  the  following  year  the  chiefs, 
again  in  council  with  Morse,  when  Wil- 
luuns  was  not  present,  repudiated  the 
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Williams  interpretation  of  the  speech  as 
''a  lie  from  beginning  to  end.''  At  this 
time  he  was  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  with  a 
self- constituted  delegation  of  Oneida, 
Ononda^,  Tascarora,  and  Stockbridges^ 
negotiatmg  a  project  for  the  removal  oif 
all  the  New  York  Indians  to  the  country 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  and  the  establishment  among  them 
of  an  empire  with  a  single  supreme  head. 
In  the  furtherance  of  this  plan  in  1821 
Williams  visited  New  York  and  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Ogden  Land 
Ck>mpany,  which  then  held  the  preemp- 
tion right  to  most  of  the  Indian  lands  m 
w.  New  York,  looking  to  the  removal  of 
the  New  York  Indians  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  state,  and  received  sums  of  money 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  land  com- 
pany. Williams  also  busied  himself  at 
this  time  in  enlisting  the  aid  of  mission- 
ary societies  in  establishing  a  church 
amons  the  Indians  at  Green  Bay,  and 
carried  on  a  voluminous  corresponaence 
with  the  War  Department  (under  which 
the  Indian  affairs  were  then  adminis- 
tered), in  order  to  obtain  recognition  of 
his  schemes.  Aided  by  the  Ogden  Land 
Company,  he  finally  obtained  official 
permission  to  lead  a  delegation  of  Indians 
to  Green  Bay,  representing  to  them  that 
the  affair  was  *' under  the  patronage,  pro- 
tection, and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Government;'*  but  when  the  proposal 
was  openly  made  to  the  New  York  In- 
dians in  council,  the  Seneca  and  the 
other  tribes,  through  the  famous  Red 
Jacket,  emphatically  refused  their  assent 
to  the  project.  Nevertheless,  through 
Williams'  machinations  and  tne  power- 
ful influence  behind  his  schemes,  a  treatv 
was  finally  negotiated  in  1832  by  whicn 
Williams'  plan  was  partly  realized.  Most 
of  the  Oneida  removed  to  Wisconsin,  but 
the  Seneca,  followed  by  the  Tuscarora 
and  the  Onondaga,  resolved  to  hold  their 
lands  in  New  York  at  all  hazard. 

When  Williams  removed  to  Green  Bay 
in  1823  he  married  Miss  Mary  Jourdain. 
He  had  promised  schools  to  the  Indians 
and  the  French  traders  in  consideration 
of  their  consent  to  establish  the  New  York 
Indians  among  them;  but  having  failed 
to  redeem  these  pledges  the  missionary 
societies  disavowed  their  confidence  in 
Williams,  and  in  1827  appointed  as  mis- 
sionary the  Rev.  Richard  F.  Oadle,  who 
established  a  school  at  Menomoneeville, 
Wis.  With  the  failure  of  the  Green  Bay 
land  scheme  Williams  realized  that  he 
was  ruined,  and  withdrew  to  his  home  at 
Kaukalin.  He  continued  to  receive  aid 
from  some  of  the  missionary  boards,  since 
he  represented  himself  as  the  missionarv 
of  the  Oneida  at  Duck  Creek,  Wis.,  al- 
though he  did  not  perform  the  duties  of 


that  station.  About  1832  the  Oneida, 
becoming  wearied  with  the  Williams  in- 
cubus, held  a  council,  to  which  they 
invited  Col.  George  Boyd,  XJ.  S.  Indian 
agent,  in  order  to  show  him  that  for 
years  Williams  had  failed  to  carry  out 
any  of  his  many  promises;  that,  owins 
''to  his  want  of  good  faith,  his  fraud  and 
deceit,  they  were  in  the  wilderness, 
utterlv  abandoned,  without  schools, 
churches,  or  religious  privileges  of  any 
kind;  and  worse  than  all,  that  the  little 
fund  provided  b^  the  kindness  of  the 
Christian  public  in  the  East  was  antici- 
pated, caught  on  its  way  to  them  by  him, 
and  consumed  for  entirely  contrary  pur- 
poses." At  the  Indians'  request,  the 
a^ent  notified  the  governor  of  New  York, 
the  United  States  Government,  and  the 
missionary  societies,  wamine  the  authori- 
ties that  the  Oneida  had  forever  repu- 
diated Williams,  and  asking  that  he 
should  not  be  recognized  as  acting  for 
them  in  any  capacity.  This  indictment 
was  so  disastrous  to  Williams  that  he 
dropped  out  of  sight  until  1863,  when  he 
reappeared  in  a  new  r61e,  that  of  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  the  Lost  Prince, 
Louis  XVII.  At  once  he  gained  many 
credulous  adherents  and  apologists,  al- 
though it  had  been  shown  that  he  was 
'Hhe  most  perfect  adept  at  fraud,  deceit, 
and  intrigue  that  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced." He  so  far  imposed  on  the 
credulity  of  many  well-meaning  persons 
that  the  Rev.  John  H.  Hanson  in  1854 
published  an  elaborate  work,  entitled 
The  Lost  Prince,  in  support  of  Williams' 
preposterous  claim,  based  largely  on  ma- 
terial manufactured  by  Williams  himself. 
Gen.  A.  G.  Ellis  (Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
vni,  1879)  and  William  Ward  Wight 
(Eleazar  Williams  Not  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  1903)  have  shown  the  ground- 
lessness of  his  claim.  For  Williams' 
published  translations  in  the  Iroquois 
language,  see  Pilling,  Bibliography  of  the 
Iroquoian  Languages,  Bull.  B,  A.  £., 
167-168,1888.  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Williami,  Thomas.   Bee  Tehonigwanegen. 

Williami  Lake.  A  Shuswap  village  or 
band  on  Williams  lake,  which  (fiains 
westward  into  Eraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  about 
lat.  52«*  W.  Pop.  165  in  1910.  The  name 
is  applied  also  to  a  Canadian  Indian 
agency. 

Willopah  (XwUd^paXf  their  name  for 
the  river).  A  Chinookan  tribe  on  the 
lower  course  of  Willopah  r.,  Wash.  They 
have  been  so  frequently  confounded  with 
the  Kwalhioqua,  an  Athapascan  tribe 
living  on  the  upper  course  of  that  stream, 
that  the  latter  have  usually  been  called 
Willopah.  Their  villages  were  Nayako- 
lole,  Quelaptonlit,  and  'SaXaX,  Along  with 
the  Kwalhioqua  they  ceded  their  lands 
to  the  United  States  in  1864.     In  1910 
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there  was  said  to  be  a.  single  survivor 
who  understood  the  language. 
OiLS'xwils'pax.— Boas  letter,  1904  (=>  *  people  of  the 
Willopah ' ). '  OiU'zwiUpaz.— Ibid,  ^wilapth  — 
Oatwhet,  Ealapuya  Ms.,  B.  A.  E.,  280  {^wi- 
l&'pax  and  the  ending  -pc,  'people';  =»  "people 
of  the  Willopah" :  Salisn  name),  auila'po.— Boas 
in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  67, 1896.  Wheel- 
appa.— Pres.  Mess.,  Ex.  Doc.  89,  82d.Gong.,  Ist 
sess.,  2jl8&2.  Wheelappert.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  158, 
1850.  WhU'-a-pah.— Swan,  N.  W.  Coast,  211,  1857. 
Whirlpool.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  445, 1880. 
WiUapah.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  447,  1854.  Willenoh.— 
Robertson,  Oreg.,  129,  1846.  Willopah.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  448, 1854. 

Willftown  (named  from  the  half-breed 
chief  known  to  the  whites  as  Red-headed 
Will).  A  former  important  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Wills  cr.,  below  Ft  Payne, 
in  De  Kalb  co.,  Ala.  (j.  m.  ) 

WiU'yI.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  546, 1900 
(s.'Wiir8  place':  sometimes  so  called).  WilU- 
towu.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887. 

Will' I  Town.  A  former  settlement  of 
the  Shawnee  at  the  site  of  Cumberland, 
Md.  After  this  region  was  deserted  bv 
the  Shawnee,  an  Indian  named  Will 
lived  a  short  distance  from  the  site  of 
the  old  Shawnee  town  at  the  mouth  of 
Caiuctucuc  cr.  At  the  time  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  first  white  settlers  he  was  living 
in  a  cabin  on  the  mountain  side.  The 
creek,  mountain,  and  town  were  after- 
ward named  for  him.  WilPs  cr.  is  noted 
on  the  maps  of  Lewis  Evans  (1755)  and 
Scull  (1759,  1770),  and  on  the  map  in 
Gist's  Journal  (1753).  (q.  p.  d.  ) 

Will' I  Town.  A  Delaware  village  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Muskingum  r.,  at  the  mouth 
of  Wills  cr.,  in  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Americans  in 
1782. 

Will's  Town.— Hutchins  In  Smith,  Bouquet  Ex- 
ped.,  map,  1766.    Wik  T.— La  Tour  map,  1784. 

Wilion,  Jack.    See  Qhosi  dance^  Wovoka. 

WUtkun  {Qawi'Uk^).  A  KUkitat  town 
in  s.  Washington.  (p.  b.  ) 

Wiltkwillnk.  A  former  Chinookan 
village  on  the  s.  bank  of  Columbia  r., 
Orej?.,  just  below  Rainier  and  nearly  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  Cowlitz  r.^-Gibbs, 
MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Wiltmeet  The  Dutch  name  of  a  Wa- 
ranawonkong  village  on  Esopus  cr., 
probably  near  Kingston,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  in  1660. — 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R,  95,  128, 
1872. 

Wimbee.  A  village  or  band  of  the  coast 
tribes  of  South  Carolina  included  under 
the  collective  term  Cusabo  (q.  v.).  The 
only  mention  of  the  name  in  history 
seems  to  be  in  1683,  when  the  "chief  of 
Wimbee**  sold  lands  between  Combahee 
and  Broad  rs.  See  Mills,  Hist  S.  C,  106, 
1826,  and  document  quoted  by  Rivers, 
Hist.S.  C.,38,  1856.  (j.  m.) 

Wimego.  A  Potawatomi  village,  named 
from  the  chief,  situated  in  1832  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Indian  cr.,  in  the  n.  part  of  Cass 
CO.,  Ind. 


Wi-m^-oo't  village.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
pi.  czzvl,  1899.  Wi-ma-fo's  ▼illaffe.— Ibid.,  pi. 
cxxvli. 

Wimian  (  Wi^mian),  A  ruined  village 
pertaining  to  the  Zufli,  situated  11  m.  n. 
of  Zufii  pueblo,  N.  Mex.— ten  Kate, 
Reizen  in  N.  A.,  291,  1885. 

Wimilchi.  A  Yokuta  (Mariposan)  tribe 
formerly  living  n.  of  Kings  r.,  Cal.,  op- 
posite the  Wechikhit.  They  were  gath- 
ered on  the  Fresno  res.,  and  with  thexachi 
(Tadii)  numbered  165  in  1861. 
Eo-mel-ohat.^John9ton  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  S2d 
Cong.,  1st  seas.,  23,  1852.  Mowelehea.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep. ,  219. 1861.  Ve-mil-fihea.— Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  254,  laSS.  Waa-mil- 
ohet.— Ibid.,  258.  We-mal-ohe.— McKee  in  i^n.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec  8eas.L75,  186$;  Royce  In 
18th  Rep.  B.  aTE.,  7a2, 1899.  We-melohes.— Lewis 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. ,  1867,  899,  1858.  We-ndl-«ha.— 
Wessells  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 84th  Cong.,  8d  sess., 
81, 1857.    We-mal-flhea.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  22a  1861. 

Wiminache.  A  division  of  Ute  formerly 
ranging  in  s.  w.  Colorado,  chiefly  in  the 
valley  of  the  San  Juan  and  its  n.  tribu- 
taries. There  were  463  under  the  Navajo 
Springs  school,  Col.,  in  1910. 
GuibisnuohM.— Salazar  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  141, 1866. 
OuiffuiinuohM.— Cooley,  ibid.,  21,  1865.  Kama- 
aoohe.— Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  40th  Cong., 
spec.  sesM.,  10,  1867.  Vomenuohes.— Delgado  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  168, 1865.  Poruohes.— Ibid.  Wama- 
nua.—McKennev  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iil  80, 
1854  (identical?).  Wamenuohe.— Norton  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  146,  1866.  Wannemnolies.— Cooler,  op. 
cit.  Wabinoche.— Taylor,  op.  cit.  WaUnooaa 
Utaha.— Qraves  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  185,  1866. 
Welninoohea.— Ibid.,  132.  Weamianohe.— Treaty  of 
1868  in  U.-8.  Ind.  Treaties,  981, 1873.  Wemennohe.— 
Nicolay  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863,  151, 1864.  Wema- 
nntoha  ITtahs.— Amy  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867,  204, 
1868.  Wibisnuoha.— Delgado,  ibid.,  188.  1866. 
Wiminanohaa.— Collins,  ibid.,  125,  1861.  Wimme- 
Buahes.— Davis,  ibid.  1869.  255, 1870.  Womaa-o-oho 
irtat.— Marcv,  Border  ReminLs.,  335. 1872.  Woma- 
BOBoha.— Collins  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  238, 1862. 

Winamae  ( *  catfish,  *  from  tvee^n&d  *  mud- 
dy,' mdk  *  a  fish.'— J.  P.  Dunn) .  A  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Potawatomi  in  the  pe- 
riod of  the  War  of  1 81 2.  He  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  noted  treaty  of  Greenville 
in  1796,  and  of  others  in  1803  and  1809. 
In  this  last  treaty,  concluded  at  Ft 
Wayne,  the  Miami,  Delawares,  and  Pota- 
watomi sold  a  larse  tract  of  land  in 
central  Indiana.  This  so  provoked  Te- 
cumseh  that  he  threatened  the  life  of 
Winamae,  but  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  speedy  reconciliation,  as  we  find  Wina- 
mae leading  the  warriors  of  his  tribe  at 
the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  two  years  later. 
In  the  War  of  1812,  he,  with  most  of  the 
Indians  of  the  central  region,  joined  the 
British  side.  He  claimed  to  have  caused 
the  massacre  of  the  surrendered  garrison 
of  Ft  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Aug.  15,  1812, 
but  the  actual  leader  in  the  affair  seems 
to  have  been  Blackbird  (Makahta-pena- 
she,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Makata- 
pake,  Black  Partridge,  a  friendly  Pota- 
watomi of  the  same  period),  another  Pot- 
awatomi ch  ief .  Some  three  months  later, 
Nov.  22,  Winamae  was  killed  in  an  en- 
counter with  the  Shawnee  chief  Oaptain 
James  Logan  (Spemicalawba),  who  had 
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espooaed  the  cause  of  the  Americans  in 
the  war.  The  name  appears  also  as  Ou- 
enemek  (French  form),  Wenameac,  We- 
nameck,  Winemac,  Winnemeg,  Wyne- 
mae,  etc.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Winamae.  Another  Potawatomi  chief 
of  the  same  period,  the  name  beine  a 
common  one  in  the  tribe.  Unlike  his 
namesake,  he  was  generally  friendly  to  the 
Americans  and  interposed  in  their  behalf 
at  the  Ft  Dearborn  massacre,  although 
he  was  said  to  have  been  among  the  hos- 
tiles  at  Tippecanoe  in  1811.  He  visited 
Washington  several  times  and  died  in  the 
summer  of  1821.  His  village,  commonly 
known  by  his  name,  was  near  the  present 
Winamae,  Pulaski  co.,  Ind.  See  Dunn, 
True  Indian  Stories,  1909;  Thatcher,  Ind. 
Biog.,  1832.  (j.  M.) 

Winangik  ( Wi-nan-gik^)  Given  by 
Powers  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  393, 
1877)  as  a  Shoshoneau  tribe  on  the  n. 
fork  of  Kern  r.,  Cal.,  but  there  was  no 
tribe  in  this  region  except  the  Tubatu- 
labal  (q.  v.). 

Winanis.    See  Guananiche. 

Winauguiooney.     See  Moanahonga. 

Windigo.    See  Weendi^o. 

Winema  ('woman  chief*).  A  Modoc 
woman,  better  known  as  Toby  Riddle, 
bom  in  the  spring  of  1842.  She  re-  . 
ceived  her  name,  Kaitchkona  Winema 
(Kitchkani  laki  shnawedsh,  'female  sub- 
chief),  because,  when  a  child,  she 
guided  a  canoe  safely  through  the  rapids 
of  Link  r.  She  justified  her  title  when, 
but  15  years  of  age,  she  rallied  the  Modoc 
warriors  as  they  took  to  flight  when  sur- 
prised by  a  band  of  Achomawi.  After 
she  grew  up  she  became  the  wife  of 
Frank  Riddle,  a  miner  from  Kentucky. 
When  the  Modoc  left  Klamath  res.  in 
1872  to  return  to  Lost  r.  he  served  as 
interpreter  to  the  various  commissions 
that  tfeated  with  them.  After  they  had 
fled  to  the  lava-beds  and  had  defeated  a 
detachment  of  soldiers,  the  Government 
decided  to  send  a  commission  of  men 
known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  them  to 
arrange  a  peace.  Winema  warned  Com-^ 
missioner  Meaciiam  of  the  murderous 
temper  of  some  of  Captain  Jack's  fol- 
lowers (see  KirUpuash),  Meacham  was 
convinced  and  told  his  fellow-commis- 
sioners. Gen.  Edward  R.  S.  Canby  and 
Rev.  E.  Thomas,  that  they  were  going  to 
their  death,  but  could  not  swerve  them 
from  their  purpose.  Shonchin  (q.  v.), 
the  shaman,  threatened  to  kill  her  unless 
she  confessed  who  had  betrayed  the  plot, 
but  she  declared  that  she  was  not  afraid 
to  die,  and  Captain  Jack  forbade  him 
to  shoot  a  woman.  When  Gen.  Canby 
refused  to  withdraw  the  troops  from 
the  lava-beds,  the  Modoc  chief  gave  the 
signal,  and  Canby  and  Thomas  fell  in- 
stantly.    Shonchin  then  tiitned  his  rifle 


upon  Meacham.  Winema,  who  was  pres- 
ent as  interpreter,  pleaded  for  the  hfe  of 
the  tnan  who,  when  Indian  superintend- 
ent, had  presented  to  white  men  living 
with  Indian  women  the  alternative  of 
legal  marriage  or  criminal  prosecution. 
She  seized  the  chiefs  wrists  and  thrust 
herself  between  the  assassins  and  the 
victim,  and  when  he  dropped  from  sev- 
eral bullet  wounds  and  a  Modoc  seized 
his  hair  to  take  the  scalp  Winema  cried 
out  that  the  soldiers  were  coming,  where- 
upon they  all  fled.  When  the  soldiers 
came  at  last,  she  advanced  alone  to  meet 
them.  Meacham,  crippled  and  invalided, 
afterward  took  Winema  with  her  son  and 
Riddle,  one  of  the  two  whites  who  escaped 
from  the  massacre,  to  the  £.  to  continue 
his  intercession  in  behalf  of  the  Indians, 
especially  the  Modoc,  who  had  so  per- 
fidiously requited  his  previous  benevo- 
lence. For  her  portrait,  see  Modoc.  Con- 
sult Meacham,  Wi-ne-m£t,  the  Woman 
Chief,  1876.  (p.  h.) 

Winemse.    See  Winamae, 

Wingandaeoa.  A  term  which,  like  *  *  As- 
samoox>moco,"  was  once  supposed  to  be 
the  native  name  of  Virginia.  In  his  report 
(made  in  1584)  to  Sir  Walter  Raleieh, 
Capt.  Arthur  -Barlowe,  in  narrating  what 
occurred  after  his  landing  at  the  island  of 
Wococon  (now  Ocracoke),  states  that  on 
the  fourth  day  he  was  visited  by  **  diners 
boates"  with  "fortie  or  fiftie  men," 
among  whom  was  the  brother  of  the  ruler 
of  the  country,  and  then  proceeds  to  say: 
"His  name  was  GranganimeOy  and  the 
king  is  called  Wingina,  and  the  county 
Wingandocoay  and  now  by  her  Majestie 
Virginia,^^  Subsequently,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  mentioning  the  fact  that  Yu- 
catan, Peru,  and  Paria  are  but  words  in 
native  languages  which  the  Spaniards 
mistook  for  place-names,  remarks:  "The 
same  happened  among  the  English  which 
I  sent  under  Sir  Richard  Grenville  [a  slip 
of  the  memory  for  Captains  Amidas  and 
Barlowe]  to  inhabit  Virginia.  For  when 
some  of  my  people  asked  the  name  of  the 
country,  one  of  the  savages  answered  Win" 
ganrdorcoaj  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
*  You  wear  ^ood  clothes '  or  *  gay  clothes.  * ' 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  when  the 
English  interrogator  asked  a  native,  by 
signs,  the  name  of  the  country,  he  acci- 
dently  embraced  in  his  gestures,  intended 
to  include  everything  in  sight,  the  cloth- 
ing which  he  wore.  The  Indian  there- 
fore laconically  answered:  "Wingatakw," 
which  means  simply  *  excellent  fibrous 
material.'  (w.  r.  g.^ 

Wingatakw.  The  term  for  which  the  im- 
possible "Wingandaeoa"  is  a  corruption 
due  to  a  mishearing;  from  wing^  *  good,' 
'excellent,'  and  the  nominal  termination 
'tcJcw  (of  which  the  sound  of  the  w  can 
not  be  expressed  by  tyx)e),  'fibrous  stuff.' 
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It  is  from  the  secondary  root  tak,  mean- 
ing in  composition  'fiber,'  and,  by  ex- 
tension, anything  made  of  fiber,  as 
thread,  twine,  rope,  band,  girdle,  etc. 
By  a  slight  dialectic  change  the  termi- 
nation becomes  in  Massacnuset  -takun^ 
'takon^  found  in  the  name  Wauk^^on  or 
Wavtakun,  which  the  Massachnset  In- 
dians applied  to  an  Englishman,  and 
which  the  English  colonists  supposed  to 
mean  *coat.*  (w.  b.  g.) 

Wingina  (abbrev.  of  Winginam^  *he  ap- 
proves,' *is  pleased  with,'  or  'looks  at 
with  complaisance.' — Gerard).  The  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Secotan  tribe  at  the  time 
of  Raleigh's  first  and  second  expeditions 
to  Nortn  Carolina.  He  was  the  son  of 
Ensenore  and  brother  of  Granganimeo. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  the  colonists  of  1585,  and  of 
the  former  in  the  spring  of  1586,  Wingina, 
no  longer  restrained  by  the  influence  of 
these  two  relatives,  whoWl  been  friendly 
to  the  English,  laid  plans  in  secret  to 
destroy  the  colony.  His  designs  proved 
abortive,  however,  and  eventually  led  to 
his  own  death.  Lane  states  that  Wingina, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  changed 
his  name  to  Pemisapan. 

Winimem  {wini  'middle,'  7n^  'water*: 
'middle  water',  referring  to  McCloud  r. ). 
A  Wintun  tribe  formerly  living  on  Mc- 
Cloud r.,  Shasta  CO.,  Cal. 
Oloud  River  Indians.— Reddinj;:  in  Am.  Nat.,  xni, 
668-9, 1879.  Win-ni-mim.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  230,  1877. 

Wininish.    See  Ouananiche. 

Winnebago  (wintpig,  'filthy  water* 
[Chippewa];  mntpydaohug^f  'people  of 
the  filthy  water'  [Sauk  and  Fox]. —W.J.) 
A  tribe  of  the  Siouan  linguistic  family. 

Habitat  and  History. — The  Winnebago 
have  been  known  to  the  whites  since  1634, 
when  the  Frenchman  Nicollet  found  them 
in  Wisconsin,  on  Green  bay,  at  which  time 
they  probably  extended  to  L.  Winnebago. 
At  this  period  they  were  found  wedged  in 
byCentralAlgonquian  tribes,  particularly 
by  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  and  the  Menomi- 
nee. To  the  w.  they  were  in  intimate  con- 
tact with  a  kindred  tribe,  the  Iowa,  who  in 
turn  were  neighbors  of  the  Oto  and  Mis- 
souri. These  four  tribes,  the  Winnebago, 
Iowa,  Oto,  and  Missouri,  speak  dialects 
naturally  intelligible  to  one  another,  and 
show  many  cultural  similarities.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Winnebago  show  many 
cultural  similarities  with  their  Central 
Algonquian  neighl)ors,  particularly  in  all 
that  pertains  to  material  culture  and  art, 
and  this  double  influence,  that  from  their 
Siouan  neighbors  and  that  from  their 
Algonquian  neighbors,  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  any  attempt  to  understand 
properly  the  Winnebago  culture. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for 
1671  (42,  1858)  that  the  Winnebago  had 
always  dwelt  in  the  Green  Bay  region. 


AUouez  spent  the  winter  of  1669-70  at 
Green  Bay,  preaching  to  the  Potawatomi, 
Menominee,  Sauk,  Foxes,  and  Winne- 
bago, whom  he  found  commingled  there. 
The  map  of  1681  accompanying  Mar- 
quette's Journal  notes  a  Winnebago  vil- 
lage near  the  n.  end  of  L.  Winnebago. 
At  a  very  early  date,  it  is  stated  in  the 
Jesuit  Relation  for  1671,  thev  were  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Illinois,  but  all 
captives  were  at  last  allowed  to  return 
and  form  a  tribe  again.  Jefferys  (1761) 
refers  to  them  and  the  Sauk  as  living  to- 
ward the  head  of  Green  bay.  Carver 
(1778)  speaks  of  "the  great  town  of  the 
Winnebagoes  situated  on  a  small  island, 

CEU3  you  enter  the  e.  end  of  L.  Winne- 
."     A  "queen,"  he  says,  presided 
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then  over  the  tribe.  Pike  (1806)  states 
that  they  resided  on  Wisconsin,  Rock, 
and  Fox  rs.  and  Green  bay  in  7  villages, 
situated  at  the  entrance  and  at  the  end  of 
Green  bay,  at  L.  Poygan,  and  L.  Puckway , 
at  the  portage  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  at 
two  places  on  Rock  r.  They  had  a  war 
with  the  Chippewa  in  1827,  but  this  was 
of  short  duration.  By  the  treaty  of  Prairie 
du  Chien  in  1825  and  another  treaty  in 
1832  they  ceded  all  their  lands  s.  of  Wis- 
consin and  Fox  rs.  in  return  for  a  reserva- 
tion on  the  w.  side  of  the  Mississippi  above 
upper  Iowa  r.  One  of  their  villages  in 
1832  was  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.  Smallpox 
visited  the  tribe  twice  before  1836,  ana  in 
that  year  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
people  died.^  In  1837  they  relinquished 
the  title  to  their  old  country  e.  of  Mis- 
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siflsippi  r.,  and  in  1840  removed  to  the 
Nentml  Ground  in  the  territory  of  Iowa, 
though  a  part  of  the  tribe  had  to  be  re- 
move by  soldiers.  They  were  in  1843 
on  the  Neutral  Ground  in  different  bands, 
the  prindpai  one,  called  the  School  band, 
on  Turkey  r.  In  1846  they  surrendered 
their  reservation  for  one  n.  of  Minnesota  r. 
in  Minnesota,  and  in  1848  removed  to 
Long  Prairie  res. ,  bounded  by  Crow  Wing, 
Watob,  Mississippi,  and  Long  Prairie  rs., 
Minn.  Schoolcraft  said  that  the  tribe  was 
composed  of  21  bands  in  1852,  having  a 
total  population  of  2, 521  souls.  They  lost 
many  of  their  number  by  disease  and  were 
kept  on  the  reservation  only  by  foixe. 
In  1853  they  were  removed  to  Crow  r. ,  and 
in  1856  to  Blue  Earth,  Minn.,  where  they 
were  just  ^tting  a  start  in  civilization 
when  the  Sioux  war  of  1862  broke  out,  and 
the  people  of  Minnesota  demanded  their 
removal.  They  were  taken  to  Crow 
Creek  res.,  S.  Dak.,  on  Missouri  r.,  but 
could  not  be  kept  there  by  the  troops. 
There  was  much  suffering  from  sickness 
and  other  causes.  Out  of  the  2,000  taken 
to  Crow  cr.  only  1,200  reached  the  Omaha 
res.,  whither  they  fled  for  protection. 
They  were  then  assigned  a  new  reservation 
on  the  Omaha  lands  in  n.  b.  Nebraska, 
where  they  have  since  remained  and  where 
their  landfs  have  been  allotted  to  them  in 
severalty.  When  the  tribe  was  removed  by 
force  from  Minnesota  to  Crow  cr.  in  1863, 
many  who  had  taken  up  farms  remained. 
How  long  the  tribe  had  maintained  its 
position  at  Green  bay  previous  to  the 
coming  of  the  whites  is  unknown.  As 
has  b^n  seen,  it  appears  they  had  re- 
ceded slightly  towara  the  w.  before  1766, 
the  time  of  Carver's  visit,  who  found 
them  on  Fox  r.  The  French  found  them 
in  league  with  the  Menominee,  and  the 
2  trib^  gave  shelter  to  the  Potawatomi 
and  the  Ottawa,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  Iroquois,  and  also  to 
the  Sauk  and  Fox  tribes  when  these  were 
expelled  from  s.  Michigan.  Notwith- 
standing their  friendly  relations  with  the 
last  named,  who  were  the  only  Algonquian 
tribes  with  whom  the  French  had  strife, 
the  Winnebago  managed  to  maintain 
friendship  and  uninterrupted  trade  with 
the  French.  They  generally  kept  on 
friendly  terms  also  with  their  neighbors, 
the  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  Potawatomi, 
Kickapoo,  and  Mascoutens,  to  do  which 
required  great  address,  as  the  Sauk  and 
Foxes  seem  to  have  been  cut  loose  from 
their  ancient  and  natural  affinities  and 
were  perpetually  making  inroads  on  Al- 
gonquian tribes,  particularly,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Sioux,  on  tne  Chippewa 
( Schoolcraft) .  After  the  fall  of  the  French 
power  in  Canada  in  1760  the  Winnebago 
were  slow  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
Great  Britain,  but  when  they  did  they 


remained  firm  in  their  new  fealty. 
When  the  United  States  declared  their 
independence  in  1776,  the  Winnebago 
sided  with  the  Crown,  and  in  all  questions 
of  local  jurisdiction  were  arrayed  on  the 
side  of  the  British.  In  the  War  of  1812 
they  espoused  the  cause  of  England, 
helped  to  defeat  Col.  Crogan  at  l^chili- 
mackinac.  Col.  Dudley  at  the  rapids  of 
the  Miami,  and  Gen.  Winchester  at  the 
River  Raisin,  and  were  with  the  tribes 
that  gathered  about  Detroit.  In  the 
years  immediately  following  this  war  they 
became  insolent.  Hoochoop,  a  chief  of 
the  tribe,  living  at  the  outlet  of  L.  Winne- 
bago, assumed  to  be  the  keeper  of  Fox  r. 
vaDey  and  sometimes  levied  toll  for  the 
privilege  of  ascent.  This  people  also  con- 
nected themselves  clandestinely  with  the 
Sauk  and  Foxes  in  the  Black  Hawk  war 
of  1832.  Since  that  time  they  have  been 
uniformly  peaceable. 

Language. — The  Siouan  dialect  spoken 
by  the  Winnebago  is  intimately  related 
to  Oto,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  more  dis- 
tantly to  Dakota,  and  still  more  distantly 
to  Ponca.  Its  relationship  to  the  north- 
em  Siouan  dialects  (Crow,  Hidatsa,  and 
Mandan),  to  the  southern  (Biloxi),  and 
eastern  (Catawba  and  Tutelo).  is  not  as 
yet  definitely  known.  The  characteris- 
tics of  the  Winnebago  dialect  are,  gram- 
matically, a  strong  development  of  the 
classifiers  of  position,  and,  phonetically, 
the  insertion  of  vowels  between  conso- 
nantal clusters  and  the  change  of  the 
Dakota  and  Omaha  ^,  d,  and  m,  to  fc,  dL 
and  w.  (See  EUmdbook  of  Am.  Ind. 
Languages,  Bull.  40,  B.  A.  E.,  part  1). 

SocUd  Organization. — The  Winnebago 
social  organization  is  based  on  two  phra- 
tries,  known,  respectively,  as  the  Upper 
or  Air,  and  the  Lower  or  f  ^rth,  divisions. 
The  Upper  division  contains  four  clans, 
Thunderbird,  War  People,  Eagle,  and 
Pieeon  (extinct),  and  the  Lower  division 
eight  clans,  the  Bear,  Wolf,  Water-spirit, 
Deer,  Elk,  Buffalo,  Fish,  and  Snake. 
An  Upper  individual  must  marry  a 
Lower  individual,  and  vice  versa.  While 
there  is  no  law  restricting  marriage  be- 
tween the  clans  of  the  two  phratries, 
there  is  some  evidence  showing  a  ten- 
dency of  certain  clans  to  intermarry.  The 
Thunderbird  and  Bear  clans  are  regarded 
as  the  leading  clans  of  their  respective 
phratries.  Both  have  definite  functions. 
The  lodge  of  the  former  is  the  peace 
lodge,  over  which  the  chief  of  the  tribe 

f  resides,  and  in  which  disputes  between 
ndians  are  adjudicated.  No  person 
could  be  killed  in  the  lodge,  and  an 
offender  or  prisoner  escaping  to  it  was 
protected  as  Ions  as  he  was  within  its 
precincts.  The  \(Aj^  of  the  Bear  clan 
was  the  war  or  disciplinary  lodge:  pris- 
oners were  killed,  and  offenders  pun- 
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ished  in  its  precincts.  Besides  these 
functions,  the  Bear  clan  possessed  the 
right  of  ** soldier  killing.'^  and  was  in 
charge  of  both  ends  of  the  camping 
circle  during  the  hunt  Each  clan  has 
a  lai^  number  of  individual  customs, 
relating  to  birth,  the  naming  feast,  death, 
and  the  funeral  wake.  The  chief  item  of 
interest  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that 
a  member  of  one  clan  cannot  be  buried 
by  the  members  of  another  clan  of  the 
same  phratry.  (For  details  of  the  soclid 
organization,  see  Radin  in  Am.  Anthr., 
xn,  no.  2,  1910.) 

Religion. — ^The  Winneba^  possess  two 
important  tribal  ceremonies,  the  Mafl- 
kdni  or  Medicine  Dance,  and  the  Winter 
Feast  (Wagigd).  The  Medicine  Dance 
can  take  place  only  in  summer,  and  the 
Winter  Feast  only  in  winter.  The  Medi- 
cine Dance  is  a  secret  society,  ungraded, 
into  which  men  and  women  can  be  initi- 
ated on  payment  of  a  certain  amount  of 
money.  Supernatural  dreams  are  not 
required  for  initiation  at  the  present 
day.  A  new  member  generally  suc- 
ceeds some  deceased  relative.  There  are 
five  ceremonial  bands,  occupying,  re- 
spectivelv,  the  east,  north,  west,  south, 
and  southeast  of  the  long  tent  in  which 
the  ceremony  is  performed.  The  posi- 
tions of  honor,  which  follow  m  the  man- 
ner enumerated  above,  are  dependent 
on  the  order  of  invitation  and  may 
differ  at  each  performance.  A  secret 
vapor-bath  ceremony  precedes,  and  a 
secret  ceremony  intervenes  between,  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  the  general  cere- 
mony. The  general  ceremony  itself  is 
public.  The  purpose  of  the  society  is  the 
prolongation  of  life  and  the  instilling  of 
certain  virtues,  none  of  which,  however, 
relate  to  war.  This  instilling  is  accom- 
plished by  meansof  the  "shooting"  cere- 
mony, consisting  of  thesimulated  snooting 
of  a  shell,  contained  in  an  otter-skin  bag, 
into  the  body  of  the  one  to  be  initiated. 
This  ceremony  is  extremely  similar  to 
that  in  the  Algonquian  Midhuiwin.snd  to 
that  in  the  Dakota  **  Mystery  femce** 
and  the  Omaha  ** Pebble  Ceremony." 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  shoot- 
ing ceremony  has  been  borrowed  by 
the  Winnebago  from  some  Central  Algon- 

?uian  tribe,  presumably  the  Sauk  and 
oxes;  also  that  the  teachings  have  been 
greatly  influenced  by  those  of  the  MidS- 
wimn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organiza- 
tion, a  large  portion  of  the  ritual,  and  the 
ritualistic  myths  are  so  fundamentally 
different  that  it  is  better  to  regard  the 
shooting  ceremony  as  a  ritual  second- 
arily associated  with  an  old  Winnebago 
ceremony. 

The  Winter  Feast  is  the  only  distinctly 
clan  ceremonial  among  the  Winnebago. 
Each  clan   has  a  sacred  clan  bundle, 


which  is  in  the  hands  of  some  male  indi- 
vidual, who  hands  it  down  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another^  always  taking  care,  of 
course,  to  keep  it  m  the  same  clan.  The 
Winter  Feast  is  distinctly  a  war  feast, 
and  the  purpose  in  giving  it  seems  to  be 
a  desire  to  increase  their  war  powers  by 
a  propitiation  of  all  the  supernatural 
deities  known  to  them.  To  these  they 
offer  food  and  deerskin.  There  may  be 
as  many  as  twelve  (?)  powers  propitiated, 
namely,  Earth-make'r,  Disease-giver, 
Sun,  Moon,  Morning  Star,  the  spirits 
of  the  Night,  Thunder  bird,  One-horn, 
the  Earth,  the  Water,  the  Turtle,  and 
the  Rabbit  Of  these,  food  had  to  be 
offered  to  all  except  the  last  two,  who 
are  really  only  the  culture  heroes  and 
probably  of  recent  introduction.  The 
feast  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts, 
one  for  the  Disease-giver  and  one  for  all 
the  other  spirits.  The  Sauk  and  Foxes 
seem  to  have  a  similar  feast,  but  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Winnebago  is  as  yet  unknown. 

There  are  a  numt^  of  important  cere- 
monies besides  the  above,  of  which  the 
beet  known  are  the  Buffalo  Dance  and  the 
Herucka.  The  former  is  given  in  spring, 
and  has  for  its  purpose  the  magical  calling 
of  the  buffalo  herds.  All  those  who  have 
had  simematural  communication  with 
the  Buffalo  spirit  may  become  members, 
irrespective  of  clan.  The  Herucka  is  the 
same  as  the  Omaha  Grass  dance.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  other  dances  and 
feasts,  of  which  little  is  known  as  yet,  such 
as  the  Snake,  Scalp,  Grizzly-bear,  Sore- 
eye,  and  Ghost  dances. 

The  religious  beliefs  of  the  Wiunebi^o 
are  practically  identical  with  those  of  the 
Dakota,  Ponca,  and  Central  Algonquian 
trib«3.  A  figure  known  as  Mcfl^'^una 
( Earth-maker)  corresponds  to  the  Gitdd 
Manito  of  the  Central  Algonouian  tribes. 
The  mythology  consists  of  large  cycles 
relating  to  the  five  personages  whom 
E^rth-maker  sent  out  to  free  the  world 
from  giants  and  evil  spirits.  They  are 
the  Trickster,  the  Bladder,  the  Turtle, 
He-who-wears-heads-as-earringB,  and  the 
Hare.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous 
myths  relating  to  the  Thunderbird  and 
other  clan  heroes,  and  likewise  numerous 
miscellaneous  myths.  Although  there 
are  evidences  of  Central  Algonquian 
influence,  the  mythology  shows  a  much 
more  intimate  relataon  with  that  of  the 
other  Siouan  tribes. 

Material  Culture. — In  their  material  cul- 
ture the  Winneba^  are  distinctly  tim- 
ber people,  and  their  houses  and  dress  are 
practically  identical  with  those  of  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes,  Menominee,  and  others.  The 
same  applies  to  their  betfulwork,  although 
there  is  considerable  evidence  to  show 
that  they  had  a  characteristic  porcupine- 
quill  industry  not  very  long  ago.    In  their 
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clothing,  moccasins,  cooking  utensils,  arms, 
and  in  other  respects,  they  show  marked 
individual  characteristics  which,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  investigated  as  yet 

The  population  was  estimated  by  Pike 
at  1,750  m  1806;  by  Morse  at  5,800  in 
1820;  in  1837  and  again  in  1843  their 
number  was  eiven  at  4.500.  In  1867 
there  were  1,750  on  the  Nebraska  res.  and 
700  in  Wisconsin.  In  1876  there  were 
1,463  on  the  Nebraska  res.  and  860  in 
Wisco^n;  but  204  of  the  latter  removed 
in  1877  to  Nebraska.  In  1886  there  were 
1,222  in  Nebraska  and  930  in  Wisconsin, 
and  in  1910  there  were  1,063  in  Nebraska 
and  1,270  in  Wisconsin. 

The  gentes  as  spven  by  Dorsey  are  as 
follows:  1.  Shungikikaracnada  (*Wolf'); 
2.  Honchikikarachada  (*  Black  Bear ' ) ;  3. 
Huwanikikarachada  (^Elk');  4.  Waka- 
nikikarachada(*  Snake  M;  5.  Waninkiki- 
karachada('Bird'),  including:  (a)  Hich- 
akh8hepara(*Eagle'),  (h)  Ruchke(  *Pig- 
eon'),  (c)  Kerechun  (*HawkM,  (d) 
Wakanchara  ( *  Thunderbird ' ) ;  6.  Cheiki- 
karachada  (^Buffalo');  7.  Chaikikara- 
chada  (*Deer*);  8.  Wakchekhiikikara- 
chada  (* Water-monster'). 

The  Winnebago  had  a  number  of  vil- 
lages, those  whose  names  are  known  be- 
ing Prairie  la  Crosse,  Sarrochau,  Spotted 
Arm's  village.  Village  du  Puant,  Wuckan, 
Yellow  Thunder.  (j.  o.  d.    p.  b.) 

Aoefttoioaenronaon.— Jen.  Rel.  for  1649,  27,  1858> 
AoueatoiouMn-hrononi.— Vimont,  ibid.  (1640),  85. 
AouaatoiooMnroiuioiis.— Ibid.  (1646),  81.  ASeatoi- 
SMarrhonon.— Ibid.  (1636),  92  (Huron  name). 
AonenteioaMroii.— Sanson,  map  Can.  (1657),  in 
Am.  Antiq.,  i,  233, 1879.  Aweataiwaenhro«ion.--Je8. 
Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1858.  Banabeouekt.— Perrot, 
M6m.,  298,  1864  (misprint  for  Ouanabeoueks). 
Banabeoiiik.— Prise  de  possession  (1671)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  808, 1855.  Banabeouika.— Proces 
verbal  of  1671  In  Margry,  D4c.  i,  97, 1876.  Bana- 
boneks.— Perrot,  M6m.,  295,  1864.  Bay  Indians.— 
Lapham,  Blossom,  and  Dousman,  Inas.  Wis.,  15, 
1870.  Pish-eatera.— Maximilian,  Trav.,  507,  1848. 
Oeaa  de  Mer.— Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  342,  1867. 
Hati'kshl' rd'nd.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.A.  E.  ('afraid 
of  sticking  in  the  mire':  Wyandot  name).  Hoob- 
uagohrah.— Qallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc., 
II,  cv,  1848  (own  name).  Hoohnngara.— Dunn, 
True  Ind.  Stories,  817,  1909.  Hoohongarxas.— 
Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  il,  34, 1851.  Hoohungob- 
rah.—Qallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq .  Soc. ,  II,  120. 1836 
(trans,  'trout  nation').  Hoh-tohungh-grans.— 
Ramsey  In  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i  (1850-56).  49,  1872. 
Hooehawnnah.— Tanner,  Narr.,  818.  1830.  Ho- 
roje.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Amer.  Antlq.  Soc,  ii, 
120, 1836  ( ' fish-eaters').  Ho-ro-go.— Long,  Exped. 
Rocky  Mte.,  i,  339,  1823.  Horoji.— Dunn,  True 
Ind.  Stories,  817,  1909.  Ho-tan^e.— Ramsey  in 
Rep.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1849,  88, 1850  (Dakota  name). 
HotaQke.— Riggs,  Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet.,  69,1852. 
Hotoaagara.— Dorsey,  MS.  Winnebago  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1878  (trans,  'primitive language') .  Ho-toaii- 
ga-ra.— McGeein  15th  Rep.B.  aTe.,  162. 1897  (trans, 
'people  of  the  parent  speech').  Hoto-shog- 
garan.— Investigator,  i,  17,  1845.  Hoto-thong- 
garah.— Ibid.  Eoton-ga.— Maximilian,  Tray., 507, 
1843.  Howobnngerab.—Featherstonhaugh,  Canoe 
Voy.,  1, 168, 1847.  Huii'taMia.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS. 
TOcab.,B.  A.  £.,  1883  (Osaee  name).  Hu'taa->a.— 
Dorsey,  Kwapa  MS.  vocao.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881  (Qua,- 
paw  name).  Iripegouans.— Rasles  (1723)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  VIII,  251,1819.  Mipegoes.— Bou- 
dinot.  Star  in  W.,  107, 1816.  Mipegois.-Ibid.,  127. 
Vation  de   Xer.^Fes.  Rel.  1666,  89, 1858.    Vatioa 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 61 


i»f  Stiak«n.— Nelll.  Hl^.  Minn..  100, 11^  (tmns. 
nf  N>]iiion  df«  Puantfl,  French  tran*.  of  the  Chip- 
r>ewa  immc,  wliif  h  ta  wUd  to  liuvt^been  tinBstowed 
m  di'riaiun  of  th«ir  fond  new  tor  haihingtn  foul 
wn  ttTK    Kipegoni.— <:arver,  Tra^..  115*  I77S.    Ktp- 

Scgon — t^iug,  KsptKl,  Rocky  MtfiL^  ixjEXvi,  l&A 
ctaniTM."i»ilie.  Trat.,  134,  1811.  Onibtuga- 
raw  — Flttoher  in  S.:bo«ilomft»  Ind.  Trlb*«,  tv, 
227,  l«'t4  isi-t  cat  led  by  Oto.  Iowa,  Omaha,  and 
M  iH^  - ij ri )  Ooh unkgraw,— Wn n^n  i  n  M Iti d  ,  B  lit 
Coll.,  V.  4(M).  1885.  OHBbtyak-»-««,— kittle,  Upper 
M!»is..  42.  IS67.  Ootaaros,  — Dc!  U  Touf.  t^ny^  1/79 
(mispfltit  fi.ir  OctJi^to^*).  OfitMroi.— Carte  de* 
rota,  Angl..  1777.  Obtohflgrai— JclTeTys.  Frent^h 
rkfin.  Am.,  r,  74.  HiiL  0.  tan.  fin. -Fo  myth 
t|uotMby  Mian  E.  H. Blair,  infn.lSf^Ji  'grealvtitce': 
ft wujia. in t?  1 .  OtohAgTflJi  —J t-fle r vh,  v ck  c I T - ,  47 .  Ot- 
chagTQB.  -  F  bid . .  miip ,  1  ^4 .  0-  t«auii-gu-rali. — llam- 
seyJn  I  nd,  A  IT.  lU  p.  W4'^,h8.  ly.'iO,  0  thiio-gn  rahi,— 
l.dfihiim.  Ftloiismi!,  riud  Dooi^mari,  Itida.  WiM.,  16, 
lK7i>,  Otosftgra— Afi^lutiK:,  Mithridatfs.  ill.  270, 
oisie,  J>l*'f.  Otonkah.—FletiiihcT  fn  Schooleral^ 
Ind.  Tribe?,  IV.  227  18M  UMkotA  name).  Sana- 
begDuelCH, "  Kfi  rrot,  M  t^iu . ,  296. 18^ .  Oiien  ebegaai. — 
Ui  Potb^rie.  Hist.  Am.,  I^  49.  17a3.  Ou«a«M- 
goncbelinii.— Ibid.,  i.  Ul  {lim$  pmibubly  lu- 
iLtiJed  for  Illini).  OuewibegouD,— t'bftrlfvoli.  New 
K  r nij  e*^  .VI,  T2o ,  1  Sij(k  Quembigone. — Perf 0  r ,  M  (5  m . . 
2y;i,  1W4.  OueniMgouto.— Jm.  ReL  1670,  94. 
ISfil  Ouinepeag.— P«et  In  AlKU  Alitiq.,  30"»,  I&Hd. 
OiiiivipepoBff.— J'.^.  Rel.  im$,  62,  1&5S.  Ouinipe- 
So\i.—>'\*'}L,  DiiicoY,,  xjcllt  185*2.  OuijiipepQTiftc.— 
I  *^x  .  1  uTinhmftT  Oifi^Pi  l""*!'  Oalnip«|foiiek— Tail- 
hiiri  ill  Pvrrot,  Mdm.,  293.  1S64.  Ouinipifou.— Le 
Jeurit*  In  Jl-j.  RpI,  IG-lO,  dr\  ISM.  Oimepijoui.— 
ChaiivigTierie  (1736)  quoU^d  by  SchiXtlcraft,  Ind. 
TriiH^  iiL  56fi.  %m.  Paimi,— 1^  Sueur  (nrxt)  in 
N^iJlJTi^t.  Minn.,  166,  I8&8.  P#wioa.— Gold  ih  wait 
1 17<it,  I  \n  Mjyis,  aiwt.  &0C.  Coll.,  1st  a.,  X,  122,  1S09. 
Poum.-Dw.  of  1736  In  N.  Y.  D(m.  Col.  nirt., 
IX.  1055,  IS-yj,  Fguaa*.— Clmnrigncrie,  ibM. 
Puamff.— l^Ubtchct  la  Am.  Antiq.,  ii,  73,  1^79 
fdven  as  Cbippt?wa  na^eK  Foaiu. — HcoDeplii. 
\i.'w  jyifusiw,  pt.  I.  3fi»  lom  Puanti.-^es.  Eel. 
\mt\,  92,  lam.  Pufoa.— Dalton  £1783)  In  Mass. 
HU,  Soc.  Coll..  I?t  9,.  .T.  123.  1H09,  Sca  trib*fc— 
i^hf'jiCftth.  Mis*..  349,  l&'VS-    Stinkard!.-  '   ~ 


Fr*-noii  Oom.  Am.,  pL  1,  47,  1761  (imns.  of 
Frt'urh  Jhtaiwy.  &tliLken.<=Lonj?,  Expied.  St. 
P(.'tt'r^s  R.,  ir,  'J16,  1S24.  BtiBki.-ljaplAa.m.  Blrm^ 
nam,  urn!  liuLir^man,  Inds.  Wt*.,  8.  1870.  Tmut 
naUon, — D  u  n  n ,  Tni  e  Ind .  Stori  fa,  $1 5.  1 900.  Web- 
inKi— Imlav,  W,  Torr,  S.  Am..  2MJ7tt7.  Winbli- 
rug— <  ibiLsonet,  Sfa.  B.  A.  E.  (fotawatomi  niiraBl. 
Wineba^o.— Pike,  Exp?d.,  1,  flpp,^  m,  IfilO.  Wljifr 
bii^Q€.'^IvK.  DiM^  90.  2M  Cong.,  1st  mm..  t>4,  1R32. 
Wincfc^k.^Giitschet,  MS,  H.  A.  E.  <Chlpt*W(i 
name,  from  wi*nat>  'dirtyM.  Wioe|^etouek.^Je,». 
ReL.  111.  Index.  ISTicl.  Winil»i|ro»  — PflrhnFd, 
Phys.  HIat.  Mankind,  v,  412. 18 17,  Wimbiganff.— 
Ji^.  del.,  in,  indL-x,  lA'M.  Winipefgn,— liiia* 
WidttftbieoM,— Iralay.  W.  Terr.  N.  Am.,  '2S3,  1797. 
Winntbagur  — Adeliing,  MllhrldiiK^,  m.  270.  1816. 
W  innubai*!. — Kl  e  te  hi?  r  i  n  !^c  boo  I  eraf  t,  r n  d ,  T  rl  bta, 
rv,  22S.  I^i7  (mUprinlL  Winnubaffo^— Drakp,  Bk. 
Indik.  i7l,  l^S.  WituBebogoftg.— Tanner,  Na.rr.. 
ai6,  IK?0  fOEtAwa  n*m»JL  Wfnneb«fM.— (iharle- 
voix.  New  Pr..  VI,  225»  ISCC.  Wiuiiebigoefl  — iMlii, 
U  ppe  r  M  im. ,  1  h4  .  1 857  f  A I  ffon  kin  n  n  ni  e ) .  Winaft- 
bngoff.— Atwfller,  Writing]*,  pi.  2,  167.  1&33-  Win- 
tsebaga  Indimj.— Kelt^n,  Ft.  Mackinac.  US,  18M, 
WiElnl(!bigoue.--^l^lt^^  Tpper  Mi^%  342,  lft67.  Win- 
iicbajgo.  Tmay  of  ISLMJ  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  996, 
UTA.  WinsepazLi.^Bliic^Jiukc't  (1S07>  qnntcd  by 
[inikf,  T*;enni-s<^b.  SM,  1H52,  Wianepaui.-'Bhie' 
incket jrjnott?d  by  Brlce,  Hiju  FL  Wayne,  173. 
iHtifi,  Winnepfls.— Pe-^t  in  Am,  Antiq..  VI i J,  304, 
l.^*^. ,    W initibiffof^t  i n isv h t^t ,  MH . .  B.  A .  E,  ( Ch i p- 

\H'WH     iJiBLEUv'i.       winnipojoiJ^lf.  —  Slu^n       [il^f'nv 
xxili,  Iboi. 

Winnebago.  An  Indian  village  on 
Wildcat  cr.,  Ind.,  destroyed  by  the 
troops  under  Gen.  Hopkins  in  1812; 
named  for  the  Winnebago  tribe,  which 
was  largely  represented  amon^  the  fol- 
lowers of  Tenskwatawa,  The  Prophet 
It  contained  *' about  forty  houses,  many 
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of  them  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  length, 
besides  many  temporary  huts  in  the  sur- 
rounding prairie.  The  settlement  was 
situated  on  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Langlois  reserve,  adjoining  the  city  of 
Lafayette.  It  was  often  called  Village 
du  Puant,  because  the  French  called  the 
Winnebago PwxriB,  i.  e.  *fetid. *     ( j.  p.  d. ) 

Winnebegothishiwininewak  ( '  people  on 
Winnibigashish  lake' ) .  A  division  of  the 
Chippewa  formerly  living  on  L.  Winnibi- 
gashish, Minn. 

Lake  WinnebfoabUb  band.— Washington  treaty 
(1864)  In  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  269, 1878.  ^BtnWWfodoi- 
wininiwfg.—Wm.  Jones,  inf n,  1906.  Wiimobe- 
goabiabi-wininowak.— Oatschet,  Chippewa  MS.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1882  (own  name).  Wiimobiffoabiab.— Rep. 
Ind.  Afl.,  39, 1857. 

Winneoowet.  A  tribe  or  band,  con- 
nected with  the  Pennacook  confederacy, 
formerly  living  in  Rockingham  co., 
N.  H,— Potter  quoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v.  223, 1855. 

Winnefelly.  An  unidentified  Galapooya 
band  that  participated  in  the  Dayton 
treaty  of  1855.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  18, 
1873. 

Winnemeg.    See  Winamac. 

Winnemnooa,  Sarah.  A  woman  of  the 
Paviotso  of  w.  Nevada,  commonly  called  a 
Paiute,  bom  in  1844  in  the  vicinity  of 
Humboldt  lake,  and  known  after  mar- 
riage as  Sarah  Winnemucca  Hopkins. 
Her  father,  Winnemucca,  was  chief  of  the 
band  that  lived  about  Humboldt  and 
Pyramid  lakes,  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
VVinnemucca's  band  (q.  v.).  Her  grand- 
father, who  was  also  a  chief,  accompanied 
Gen.  Fremont  into  California  and  was 
named  by  this  oflBcer  **  Captain  Truckee," 
by  which  designation  he  was  afterward 
known  to  the  whites  until  his  death,  about 
1859.  In  1860  Sarah  and  her  sister  were 
taken  to  San  Jos^,  Cal.,  and  placed  in  the 
Sisters'  school,  where  they  were  allowed 
to  remain  but  a  few  weeks;  in  the  same 
year  the  band  which  included  her  people 
was  confined  to  lands  about  Pyramid 
lake,  which,  in  1864,  were  formed  into  a 
reservation.  In  the  following  year  the 
family  lived  at  Dayton,  Nev.,  and  it  was 
at  this  time,  or  shortly  afterward,  that 
Sarah's  mother  and  sister  Mary  died. 
About  1868  Sarah  began  to  act  as  inter- 
preter for  Agent  Bateman  to  the  Sho- 
shoni,  and  later  became  interpreter  and 
scout  for  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard's  forces  dur- 
ing the  Paiute  and  Bannock  war  of  1877. 
when  no  Indian  man  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  risk  the  attendant  danger,  and  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  her  father  and 
his  immediate  band  onto!  the  hostile  Ban- 
nock camp  in  Oregon.  On  Jan.  26, 1880, 
she  was  appointed  interpreter  at  Malheur 
agency,  Oreg.,  and  in  1881  conducted  a 
school  for  Indian  children  at  V^ancouver 
barracks,  Wash.  In  the  winter  of  1879- 
80  she  accompanied  her  father  to  Wash- 


in^n  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  per- 
mission for  the  return  of  their  people 
from  the  Yakima  to  the  Malheur  res., 
which  was  granted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  but  the  plans  for  canyin^ 
it  into  effect  were  thwarted  by  the  Yaki- 
ma agent.  In  1881-82  she  again  visited 
the  East,  delivering  public  lectures  in 
Boston  and  other  cities  with  the  object  of 
making  known  the  story  and  the  trials  of 
her  people  and  of  arousing  sympathy  in 
their  benalf,  her  complaints  being  directed 
principally  a^inst  the  Indian  agents. 
To  aia  in  this  effort  she  wrote  a  book 
under  the  title  ''Life  Among  the  Piutes, 
Their  Wrongs  and  Claims,'*  published  in 
1883.  In  the  meantime,  late  in  1881  or 
early  in  1882,  she  married  a  Lieutenant 
Hopkins.  Although  Sarah's  attacks  on 
the  Indian  agents  with  whom  she  had  to 
deal  brought  forth  countercharges  against 
her  character,  these  were  met  and  r5ute<l 
by  Gen.  Howard  and  other  militaiy  offi- 
cers whona  she  had  aided  in  the  field. 

With  aid  received  during  one  of  her 
visits  to  Boston  lands  were  purchased  for 
her  near  the  present  Lovelock,  Nev.,  and 
an  Indian  school  was  established,  which 
she  conducted  for  3  years.  Here  her  hus- 
band died  of  tuberculosis  and  was  buried 
in  Lone  Mountain  cemetery.  Sarah  there- 
upon abandoned  the  school  and  went  to 
visit  her  sister  in  Monida,  Mont,  where 
she  died  Oct.  16,  1891  (infn  from  Miss 
Jeanne  Elizabeth  Wier,  Reno,  Nev., 
1905).  She  was  d^enerate  in  her  later 
years. 

Winnemnooa' t  Band.  A  Paviotso  band, 
under  chief  Winnemucca  ( *  The  Giver ' ), 
formerly  dwelling  on  Smoke  cr.,  near 
Honey  lake,  n.  e.  Cal.,  and  eastward  to 
Pyramid,  Winnemucca,  and  Humboldt 
lakes,  Nev. ;  said  to  number  155  in  1859. 
In  1877  they  were  under  Malheur  agency, 
Oreg.,  numbering  150.  See  Kuyuvdika. 
WanunukA*!  b«Bd.--Burton,  City  of  Saints,  576. 
1861.  Winnemuooa'i  Band.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  172, 
1877.  Wnn-a-muo-A'i  buid.— Dodge,  ibid.,  ISSQ, 
874. 1860. 

Winnepetanki    A  tribe  or  band  of  the 
Pennacook  confederacy  formerly  living 
around  Winnepesaukee  lake,  N.  H. 
Wi]i]iep«MtiikiM.— Potter  quoted  by  Schoolcmft, 

Ind.  Tribes,  v,   222,   1855.    WiimeDiasMMkMce 

Treaty  (1690)  In  Mass.  Hist  Soc  Coll.,  3d  s.,  i, 
113,  1825. 

Winnepetkowuk.  A  division  of  the 
Upeshipow  living  in  1770  on  East  Main 
r.,  Canada.— Hutchins  (1770)  quoted  by 
Richardson,  Arctic  Exped.,  ii,  38, 1851. 

Winnisimmet  A  Massachuset  village 
on  the  site  of  Chelsea,  near  Boston,  Mass. 
The  chief,  Wonohaquaham,  with  nearly 
all  his  people,  died  of  smallpox  in  1633. 
Wiiietemet.--Moil,  map  in  Humphreys,  Acct., 
1730.  Winiaemit.— Pincheon  (1688)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  2d 8.,  VIII,  231. 1819.  Wiaisimett— Brad- 
ford (CO.  1650),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  Ill,  241,  1856.  Wini- 
thnmit.— Williams  (1637),  ibid.,  VI,  218,  1863. 
Wianetemet— Prince  (1631).  ibid.,  2d  s..  vii,  29, 
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ISIS.  Winnadmet.— Habbaid  (1680),  ibid.,  v,  194, 
1815.  Winaiamit— Barber.  Hist.  Ooll.^9, 1889. 
Wimdtimet.— Joeselyn  (1676)  in  Maw.  Mist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  8dB.,lu,  322, 1888. 

Winoaek.  The  common  name  of  the 
single  village  of  the  Nottoway  in  1701 
(Lawson,  1709,  N.  0.,  383,  1860)  on  Not- 
taway  r.  (see  Weanoc),  and  on  the  s. 
border  of  Viiginia,  in  Southampton  co. 

Winona  ('first-bom  child*  [if  a  girl], 
in  the  Santee  dialect).  The  chief  village 
of  the  Kiyuksa  band  of  Mdewakanton 
Sioux,  succeeded  by  the  present  town  of 
Winona,  Winona  co.,  Minn.  The  name 
was  introduced  to  the  reading  public  by 
Keating,  who  relates,  in  his  Narrative  of 
Long's  expedition  to  St  Peters  r.,  pub- 
lished in  1823,  the  storv  of  a  Sioux  maiden 
who  committed  suicide  because  her  rela- 
tives sought  to  make  her  marry  against 
her  will.  See  Wenona, 
WMiumah.— Neill,  Hist  Minn.,  zliv,  1858. 

Winootkeek.  A  village  occupied  by  the 
Scaticook  of  Hudson  r.  in  1699.  It  was 
in  Vermont,  on  L.  Champlain,  probably 
at  the  mouth  of  Winooski  r.,  on  a  spot 
that  had  been  previously  occupied  by  the 
same  Indians. 

Wino<Mkaek.-^huyler  (1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col. 
Hist.,  lY,  675, 1854.    Winoodcoek.— Ibid. 

l^iAtaok.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  situated  in  1608  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Biappahannock  r.,  in  Richmond 
CO.,  Va.— Smith  ( 1629) ,  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Wintnn  ( *  Indians,  *  *  people ' ) .  One  of 
the  2  divisions  of  the  Copehan  family, 
the  other  beine  the  Patwin.  The  Wintun 
territory  was  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Mt 
Shasta  and  the  domain  of  the  Lutuamian 
and  Shastan  families;  on  the  s.  bv  a  line 
running  from  the  e.  boundary,  about  10 
m.  B.  of  Sacramento  r.,  due  w.  through 
Jacinto  and  the  headwaters  of  Stonjr  cr., 
Ck)lu8a  CO.,  Cal.,  to  Kulanapan  territory. 
The  E.  boundary  began  at  the  headwaters 
of  Bear  cr..  bearinff  s.  some  miles  b.  of 
and  parallel  to  McCloud  r.  From  Pit  r. 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Redding  they  oc- 
cupied a  triangular  area  b.  of  tne  Sacra- 
mento. On  the  w.  the  Wintun  territory 
was  bounded  by  that  of  the  Kulanapan, 
Yukian,  Chimarikan,  and  Quoratean 
families,  and  the  Wailaki  tribe. 

The  Wintun  division  of  the  Copehan 
family  is  rather  homogeneous,  the  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  characteristics  of  the 
trifc^  presenting  comparatively  slight  va- 
riations. Powers  thought  the  Wintun 
were  originallv  a  sort  of  metropolitan 
tribe  for  the  whole  of  n.  Califomia  below 
Mt  Shasta.  Physically  they  were  inclined 
to  obesity;  they  were  indifferent  hunters 
but  good  fishermen,  and  were  abundantly 
supplied  with  dried  salmon.  Roots  of 
various  kinds,  manzanita  berries,  piHon 
nuts,  and  acorns  were  used  as  food;  and 
according  to  Powers  clover  was  eaten  in 
great  quantities  in  the  blossoming  season. 


Dancing  was  a  favorite  amusement  Win- 
tun marriage  was  of  the  simplest  charac- 
ter and  the  man  seldom  paid  for  his  bride. 
The  dead  were  buried  in  ordinary  graves, 
the  bodies  being  doubled  up  and  wrapped 
in  mats  or  skins.  The  Wintun  language 
presents  many  agreements  with  that  of 
the  Patwin  division,  vocabularies  show- 
ing about  a  third  of  the  words  to  be  com- 
mon to  both.  For  the  Wintun  subdi- 
visions, see  Copehan  Family, 
Khatokeyu.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,    1905  (name 

fiven  by  Shasta  of  Salmon  r.).  Wawah.— Powers, 
nds.  of  W.  Nevada,  MS.,  14,  1876  CstranKere': 
Paiute  name  for  all  Sacramento  r.  tribe8)rwin- 
toon.— Powers  in  Qverland  Mo.,  xii,  580,  1874. 
Wintu.— Curtin,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Win-t^.— 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Bthnol.,  in,  229,  1877. 
X^tokwiwa.— R.  B.  Dixon,  infn,  1906  (Shasta 
name  for  a  Wintun  Indian). 

Winyaw.  One  of  the  small  tribes  living 
on  lower  Pedee  r.  and  its  tributaries  in 
South  Carolina.  Of  their  limguage  noth- 
ing is  known,  and  very  little  else  is  re- 
corded concerning  them,  as  they  were 
never  prominent  m  history.  It  is  sup- 
posed, however,  from  their  associations 
that  they  were  of  Siouan  aflBnity.  They 
dwelt  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Pedee  near 
its  mouth,  about  opposite  the  Waccamaw. 
The  2  tribes  were  first  mentioned  in  1715 
as  being  neighbors  and  as  receiving  am- 
munition from  theCheraw,  who  attempted 
to  induce  them  to  join  in  a  league  against 
the  English.  Gov.  Johnson  in  1715  re- 
ported them  as  having  one  village,  with  a 
population  of  106.  After  this  they  drop 
from  history,  becoming  extinct  as  a  tribe. 
Weene^.— Rivers,  Hist  S.C.,  86, 1866.  Wonaaw.— 
Johnson  (1715)  in  Rivers,  Hist.  S.  C,  94,  1874. 
Wineaus.— Letter  of  1716  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec.,  ii,  251, 
1886.  Wincah.— Map  of  S.  C,  1760  (misprint). 
Winyaws.— Mills,  Hist.  8.  C,  108. 1826.  Wmyo.— 
Bowen,  Map  of  Brit.  Am.  Plantations,  1760. 
Wyniawt.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc., 
II,  89, 1886. 

Wiokemae  ( Wt^oqsmae,  *whom  no  one 
dares  to  look  at ' ) .  A  gens  of  the  Tsawa- 
tenok,  a  Kwakintl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
U.  S.  Nat  Mus.  1895,  331,  1897. 

Wipho  ( Wip-ho),  The  site  of  a  tradi- 
tional settlement  of  early  Hopi  clans  at  a 
spring  a  few  miles  n.  e.  of  Walpi  pueblo, 
N.  B.  Ariz. 

Waepo.— Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  47, 1893. 
Wipho.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  18, 1891. 

Wiroans.    See  Werowance, 
WiBake4jak.    See  Nanabozho, 
WiBconiins.    A  name  occasionally  used 
to  designate  the  grouj)  of  tribes  living  on 
the  banks  of  Wisconsin  r.,  including  the 
Sauk,  Foxes,  and  others. 
Onisooosins.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  W.,  128,  1816 
(misprint).  Oaetooiuu]ia.—Le  Sueur  (1695)  in  Shea, 
Early  Voy.,  95,  1861.     Oaisoontins.— Smith,  Bou- 
quet Exped.,  69,  1766.    Siakonohe.— French  doc. 
fl689)  in   N.  Y.  Col.  Doc  Hist.,  ix,  418,  1855. 
Oiiisk<mohot.-~-Ibid. 

Withoko.  The  Turkey-buzzard  clan  of 
the  Hopi. 

Wiooko  wifiwu.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  584, 
1900.  Wi-co-ko  wiia-wiL—Fewkes  in  Am.  An- 
thr.,  VII,  406,  1894.  Wu-so'-ko. -Stephen  in  8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  89, 1891. 
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Wiihofk.  A  small  tribe,  whose  name 
Powell  adopted  for  the  Wishoskan  lin- 
guistic family,  on  the  coast  of  n.  Oalifomia 
about  Humboldt  bay.  The  word  seems 
to  be  a  misapplication  of  their  own  name 
for  their  Athapascan  neishbors,  WisJuuhk, 
Wiyot  (see  below) ,  which  has  sometimes 
been  used  as  an  equivalent,  is  therefore 
probably  a  better  term  than  Wishosk, 
though  not  entirely  exact  The  Wishosk 
territory  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
Mad  r.,  lat  41°,  to  a  short  distance  above 
Blue  Lake;  thence  the  boundary  followed 
the  watershed,  between  the  streams  that 
flow  into  Humboldt  bay  and  those  that 
drain  into  Mad  and  Eel  rs.,  southward  to 
Eel  r.,  probably  slightly  below  Fortuna 
(though  some  accounts  make  the  Wishosk 
territory  extend  up  Eel  r.  to  the  mouth 
of  Van  Duzen  fork),  and  across  it  to  the 
Bear  River  range,  which  formed  the 
southern  boundary,  back  to  the  coast 
perhaps  5  or  6  m.  n.  of  C.  Mendocino. 
This  territory  included  Lindsey,  Jacoby, 
Freshwater,  and  Salmon  crs. ,  and  Elk  and 
Salt  rs.  The  entire  stretch  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Wishosk  is  scarcely  30  m.,  and 
the  greatest  breadth  is  not  more  than  12 
or  14  m.  As  this  limited  territory  is 
heavily  timbered  with  redwood,  the 
people  lived  almost  exclusively  along  the 
edge  of  salt  water  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
two  larger  rivers  flowing  into  the  ocean 
in  their  domain.  For  this  reason  the 
Wishosk  probably  depended  leas  on 
acorns  for  food  than  most  of  the  tribes  of 
California,  products  of  the  sea,  including 
the  flsh  that  ran  up  the  streams,  consti- 
tuting their  chief  source  of  subsistence. 

The  Wishosk  were  surrounded  on  the 
land  side  by  Athapascan  tribes,  except  at 
the  N.,  where  lower  Mad  r.  formed  the 
boundary  between  themselves  and  the 
coast  Yurok.  The  Wishosk  call  the  Atha- 
pascan languages  WishVlak^  the  Yurok  lan- 
guage Dendkwatelak.  For  themselves  as 
a  Ixxiy  they  have,  like  the  other  tribes  of 
N.  w.  tJalifomia,  no  geographic  or  specific 
name,  calling  themselves  simply  'peo- 
ple.* Thev  call  their  language,  however, 
as  distinct  from  other  languages,  SuWtelik, 
They  recognize  3  divisions  in  their  coun- 
try: the  territories  about  Mad  r.,  Hum- 
boldt bay,  and  Eel  r.,  which  they  call 
Batawa^t,  Wiki^,  and  Wi^yat,  respec- 
tively. On  the  addition  of  -daredalill 
these  terms  denote  the  people  of  the  dis- 
tricts; thus  WUd'daredcUiU  are  the  people 
living  on  Humboldt  bay.  These,  how- 
ever, are  only  geographically  natural  and 
convenient  names,  and  did  not  reflect  any 
real  political  divisions.  As  was  customary 
in  N.  w.  California  the  only  organization 
of  a  political  or  social  nature  that  they 
possessed  consisted  of  village  settlements. 
They  showed  no  trace  of  a  totemic  or 
gentile  system.    They  spoke  only  one 


dialect;  the  distinction  between  the 
Viard  and  the  Wiyot  rests  on  fsLulty 
orthography.  The  general  name  for 
them  and  their  country  among  the 
neighboring  tribes  is  some  form  of  the 
worn  Wiyot;  the  Yurok  call  them  Weyet; 
the  Karok,  Waiyai;  the  Sinkyone,  the 
Athapascans  about  the  lower  s.  fork  of 
Eel  r.,  call  them  DUwishne  and  their 
country  Wet/at. 

The  whole  Humboldt  bay  region  was 
rapidly  settled  by  the  whites  after  1850. 
The  wishosk  suffered  considerably  at 
their  hands,  a  larae  party  being  massa- 
cred on  Indian  id.,  near  Eureka,  on  a 
mistaken  suspicion.  The  numbers  of  the 
Wishosk  were  placed  at  800  in  1853,  but 
all  figures  are  only  estimates.  At  present 
there  survive  about  70,  who  live  m  their 
original  country  without  recognition  by 
the  Government,  supporting  tnemselves 
by  civilized  labor. 

In  general  culture  the  Wishosk  re- 
sembled the  tribes  of  the  lower  Klamath 
and  Trinity.  They  had  sauare  board 
houses  witn  gabled  roofs  Duilt  about 
excavations,  r^wood  canoes,  and  twined 
basketry,  similar  in  all  essentials  to  those 
of  the  Yurok,  Kargk,  and  Hupa.  The 
women  also  tattooed  their  chins.  They 
lacked  the  Deerskin  dance  and  the  Jump- 
ing or  Woodpecker  dance  of  these  three 
tribes.  They  had  a  puberty  ceremony 
for  girls,  that  incl uded  dancing.  Accora- 
ing  to  their  mythology  the  creator  was 
Gudatrigakwitl,  *Above-old-raan.'  This 
deity  is  more  distinctly  a  creator  than 
most  of  the  correspondmg  mythological 
characters  of  other  tribes  of  n.  w.  Cali- 
fornia. On  the  whole  but  little  is  known 
about  the  religion  of  the  Wishosk.  Their 
language  is  also  very  little  known.  It  is 
complex  and  obscure,  and  appears  to  re- 
semble the  adjacent  Yurok  in  general 
structure,  but  to  be  an  entirely  unrelated 
and  independent  family.  (a.  l.  k.) 
DUwiihne.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  Inrn,  1904  (Sinkyone 
name  for  the  Wishosk  and  their  langtutfe). 
Humbolt  Bay  Indiana.— U.  S.  Stat.,  xn,  IwTlM. 
Koquilth.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni,  100, 
1877  (given  as  a  Wishosk  division).  Ko-wilth.— 
Powell,  ibid. ,  478.  Ook-oo-wltth.— Buchanan  (1858) 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  24, 
1857.  Solotluok.— Ibid.,  23  (cf.  SulcUO^  follow- 
ing). Solatelik.— A.  L.  Kroeber.  infn,  1904  (used 
by  the  Wishosk  to  designate  their  own  language; 
it  comes  nearer  to  being  a  tribal  name  for  them- 
selves than  any  other  term).  Waiyat.— Ibid. 
(Karok  name).  Walla-WaUoo.-GIbbs  (1851)  In 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  138,  1863  (said  to 
be  so  called  by  the  tribes  to  the  N.).  W»a 
Shotoh.— Buchanan,  op.  cit.,  24.  Weyat.— A.  L. 
Kroeber,  infn,  1904  (Sinkyone  name  for  Wishosk 
country).  Weyet-  Ibid.  (Yurok  name).  With- 
o«k.— Gibbs,  op.  cit. 

Wiihotkan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
represented  by  the  Wishosk  Indians 
(q.v.). 

>with-oak.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes. 
Ill,  422, 1853  (given  as  thenameof  adialecton  Mad 
r.  and  Humboldt  bay).  —With-oek.— Powell  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  478. 1877  (vocabularies  of 
Wish-oek,  Wi-yot,  and  Ko-wUth);  Gatachet  in 
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Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  162,  1877  (indicates  area  occu- 
pied by  family):  Gatschet  in  Beach.  Ind.  Misc.. 
487, 1877.  >Wee-yot.— Glbbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ni.  422, 1868  (given  as  the  name  of  a  dia- 
lect on  Eel  r.  and  Humboldt  bay).  XWeitopek.— 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  8oc.  Lond.,  77,  1866 
(includes  Weyot  and  Wishosk) ;  Latham,  Opus- 
cula,  848, 1860.  <Klainath.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compend..  Cent,  and  So.  Am..  476, 1878  (cited  as 
including  Patawats.  Weeyots,  Wishoska) .  -Wish- 
oskan.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  182. 1891. 

WiBhram.  Formerly  the  principal  vil- 
lage of  the  Tlakluit,  and  now  their  chief 
fishing  settlement;  situated  on  Columbia 
r.,  about  6  m.  above  The  DaUes,  in  Wash- 
ington. '  It  is  said  to  have  contained  as 
many  as  4(X)  inhabitants  at  one  time,  but 
now  fewer  than  150,  the  total  population 
of  the  tribe,  live  there. 
Hicttluita.— WUkes  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  iv,  388, 
1846.  Hi^lu'idix-.— Edward  Sapir,  inf n,  1908 
^  tt.— Wtl 


name).     Wisham.- 


Vilkes, 


di. 


a|^— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  740, 
1896.  wnshttum.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Anthr.,  Yin, 
476, 1906. 

WiBhtonwiih.  A  species  of  prairie-dog, 
Cfynomya  ludavicianuSy  of  the  Missouri 
region  and  westward  and  southward. 
These  animals  utter  a  sharp  chirp,  which 
is  called  barking,  and  hence  their  name 
of  **dog."  They  live  in  burrows,  and 
large  numbers  are  often  found  in  the 
same  locality,  forming  communities  which 
hunters  call  ''dog  towns.'*  The  name 
under  consideration  was  applied  by  the 
Caddoan  tribes  of  Louisiana  from  the  cry 
uttered  by  the  animals.  "As  you  ap- 
proach their  towns,  *'  says  Lieut.  Pike, 
"you  are  saluted  on  all  sides  by  the  cry 
ot* vnsJUonwish^  (from  which  they  derive 
their  name  with  the  Indians),  uttered  in 
a  shrill  and  piercing  manner."  J.  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  in  his  works  "The  Wept 
of  Wishtonwish*'  and  "The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans*'  erroneously  applied  the  name 
to  the  whippoorwill.  (w.  b.  g.  ) 

Witkala  ( *  sand. ' — Kroeber ) .  A  former 
village  of  the  Awani  at  the  foot  of  the 
"  Royal  Arches";  it  was  the  uppermost 
village  in  Yoeemite  valley,  Mariposa  co., 
Cal. 

Wi»o611».— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  x,  333, 1874. 
Wiflkala.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1905.  Wit-kul'- 
U.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  ni,  365,  1877. 

Wiikinky.    One  of  the  officers  or  ^ov- 
emine  council  of  the  Tammany  Society 
V. )  of  the  city  of  New  York.   William 

'ooney,  the  founder  of  the  society,  bor- 
rowing the  general  scheme  of  the  oipini- 
zation  from  the  Saint  Tammany  societies 
already  in  existence,  called  its  meeting- 
place  the  "  wigwam'* ;  its  head,  the  "great 
father"  (afterward  the  "grand  sachem"); 
its  council  of  twelve,  "sachems";  itsmas- 
ter  of  ceremonies,  a  "  sagamore  " ;  and  its 
doorkeeper  a  "wiskinkie."  This  last- 
named  word  was  obtained  by  Mooney 
from  Oapt.  Carver's  Travels,  which  had 
been  published  shortl  v  previous  to  the  or- 
j;anization  of  the  society,  and  in  which, 
in  an  Old  Algonkin  vocabulary,  it  ap- 


pears, in  the  form  toiskinkhief  as  a  name 
for  'eyes'  (lit.  'his  eye' J.       (w.b.g.) 

WiMatinnewag.  A  village,  apparently 
on  Connecticut  r.,  in  central  Massachu- 
setts in  1663.— Pynchon  (1663)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  XIII.  308, 1881. 

WiMomanohuh.    A  former  Hupa  village 
on  or  near  Trinity  r.,  Cal. 
WiB'-t^-nuuiK^ah.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol., in,  78, 1877. 

WiBtonwith.    See  WWiUmtoish, 

Witaotina  ('dwellers  on  the  island'). 
A  Wahpeton  Sioux  band. — Dorsey  (after 
Ashley )  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  216. 1897. 

Witawasiyataotiiia  ( 'village  at  the  north 
island ' ).    A  Sisseton  Sioux  band. 
WitAWMiTata.— Ashley,  letter  to  Dorsey,  Jan.  18, 
1886.    Wita-wasiyata-oti&a.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  216, 1897, 

Witchah  (*  turkey ' ) .    A  Yuchi  clan. 
WSto«£— Speck,  YnchI  Inds.,  70, 1909.    Witohi'h 
tah£-Gatschet,  Uchee  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1885  (='  tur- 
key gens'). 

Witchcraft  Witchcraft  majr  be  defined 
as  the  art  of  controlling  the  will  and  well- 
being  of  another  person  by  supernatural 
or  occult  means,  usually  to  his  detriment 
If  shamans  possessed  supernatural  powers 
that  could  be  exerted  beneficially,  it  was 
naturally  supposed  that  they  mieht  also 
be  exerted  with  injurious  results,  and 
therefore  where  shamanism  was  most 
hijf^hly  developed  the  majority  of  supposed 
witches,  or  rather  wizards,  were  shamans. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  believed  that 
anybody  might  practice  witchcraft  if  he 
knew  the  proper  formulae,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  shaman  is  often  repre- 
sented as  causing  sickness  in  order  to 
bring  himself  {>ractice,  the  distinction 
between  the  legitimate  exercise  of  sha- 
manistic  powers  and  witchcraft  seems 
always  to  nave  been  recognized. 

One  mode  of  bewitching  was  similar  to 
that  enjployed  in  Europe  and  New  Eng- 
land. The  wizard  would  possess  himself 
of  a  lock  of  the  victim's  hair,  parings  from 
his  nails,  some  of  his  saliva,  a  bit  of  the 
clothing  he  had  worn,  esi)ecially  such  as 
had  ab^rbed  his  perspiration,  a  frap^nent 
left  after  he  had  eaten,  some  of  his  imple- 
ments, or  other  personal  belongings,  and 
by  treating  them  in  certain  ways  would 
bring  on  him  local  or  general  sickness 
or  some  other  misfortune.  It  was  said 
that  the  wizard  could  affect  any  part  if  he 
obtained  something  taken  from  it  Thus 
sore  throat  might  be  brought  about  or 
a  man  made  to  ''spit  himself  to  death" 
b}r  means  of  a  little  saliva,  and  headache 
might  be  induced  through  a  few  hairs. 
A  Tlingit  wizard  having  obtained  one  of 
these  articles  would  make  a  little  image 
of  his  victim  and  torture  it  in  just  that 
part  which  he  desired  to  harm.  A 
woman  envious  of  another  who  was  a 
good  weaver  might  try  to  destroy  her 
skill  by  torturing  the  hands  of  the  effigy, 
and  so  with  other  parts.    Very  much  me 
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same  custom  was  recorded  by  Alexander 
Henry  among  the  Cbip^wa,  except  that 
the  figure  was  outlined  in  sand,  asnes,  or 
clay.  The  K  wakiutl  wizard  stuffed  articles^ 
obtained  from  his  victim  into  the  mouth, 
nose  and  ears  of  a  corpse,  or  in  a  more 
elaborate  form  of  bewitching,  called 
i^ib'^a,  into  human  bones  and  skulls. 
Dawson's  description  of  this  particular 
form  is  as  follows: 

"An  endeavor  is  first  made  to  procure 
a  lock  of  hair,  some  saliva,  a  piece  of  the 
sleeve  and  of  the  neck  of  the  dress,  or  of 
the  rim  of  the  hat  or  headdress  which  has 
absorbed  the  perspiration  of  the  person 
to  be  bewitched.  These  are  placed  with 
a  small  piece  of  the  skin  and  flesh  of  a 
dead  man,  dried  and  roasted  before  the 
fire,  and  rubbed  and  pounded  toother. 
The  mixture  is  then  tied  up  in  a  piece  of 
skin  or  cloth,  which  is  covered  over  with 
spruce  gum.  The  little  package  is  next 
placed  in  a  human  bone,  which  is  broken 
for  the  purpose,  and  afterwards  carefully 
tied  toother  and  put  within  a  human 
skull.  This  again  is  placed  in  a  box. 
which  is  tied  up  and  gummed  over  and 
then  buried  in  tne  ground  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  barely  covered.  A  fire  is  next 
built  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  on  the  top 
of  the  box,  so  as  to  warm  the  whole. 
Then  the  evilly  disposed  man,  beating 
his  head  against  a  tree^  names  and  de- 
nounces his  enemy.  This  is  done  at  night 
or  in  the  early  morning  and  in  secret, 
and  is  frequently  repeat^  till  the  enemy 
dies.  The  actor  must  not  smile  or  laugh, 
and  must  talk  as  little  as  possible  till  the 
spell  has  worked.  If  a  man  has  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  is  being  practiced  on  in 
this  way,  he  or  his  friends  must  endeavor 
to  find  the  deposit  and  carefully  unearth 
it.  Rough  handling  of  the  box  may 
prove  immediately  fatal.  It  is  then  cau- 
tiously unwrapped  and  the  contents  are 
thrown  into  tlie  sea.  If  the  evilly  dis- 
posed person  was  discovered,  he  was  in 
former  years  immediately  killed.  If,  after 
making  up  the  little  package  of  relics  as 
above  noted,  it  is  put  into  a  frog,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  tied  up  before  it  is  re- 
leased, a  peculiar  sickness  is  produced, 
which  causes  the  abdomen  of  the  person 
against  whom  the  sorcery  is  directed  to 
swell." 

Breaking  the  spell  by  separating  the 
articles  employed  to  effect  it  and  throw- 
ing them  into  the  sea  was  common  to  the 
Tlingit,  and  probably  other  tribes  on  the 
N.  Pacific  coast  as  well.  There  was  a 
special  set  of  persons  among  the  Kwa- 
kiutl  whose  business  was  to  undo  the 
wizard's  work.  These  went  through  the 
same  ceremonies  as  the  wizard  himself, 
but  ended  by  putting  everything  into  the 
fire.  This,  therefore,  was  a  sort  of  puri- 
fication by  fire. 


Probably  the  most  common  method  of 
bewitching  was  to  inject  a  spearpoint, 
arrowpoint,  piece  of  bone,  or  similar  ob- 
ject into  the  body,  either  by  symbolic 
propulsion  or  by  exerting  mental  enei^. 
Thus  the  Ntlakyapamuk  shaman  shot  Uie 
nasal  bones  of  the  deer  into  a  person  hy 
means  of  his  guardian  spirits  or  his 
thoughts.  A  sluunan  might  also  draw 
out  the  soul  from  a  person  and  send  a  spirit 
of  a  snake  or  other  animal  into  him  that 
would  prevent  him  from  killing  animals. 
Wizards  were  often  supposed  to  be  able 
to  assume  the  forms  of  animals  them- 
selves, and  other  remarkable  feats  were 
attributed  to  them. 

Taking  the  North  American  peoples  as  a 
whole,  no  crime  seems  to  have  been  more 
quickly  or  more  severely  punished  than 
witchcraft,  mere  suspicion  being  often 
equivalent  to  conviction  and  execution,  al- 
though bloodshed  might  follow  if  the  vic- 
tim's family  were  strong.  The  Tsimshian 
suspected  of  witchcraft  was  tied  up  and 
starved  until  he  confessed,  when  he  was 
driven  into  the  sea  in  order  to  expel  the  evil 
spirit  If  he  refused  to  confess,  he  was 
starved  to  death  or  exposed  on  tne  beach 
at  low  tide  until  the  water  rose  over  him. 
The  Tlingit  wizard  was  starved  for  some 
time,  but  liberated  finally  if  he  refused 
to  confess.  In  the  alternative  case  all 
that  was  done  was  to  force  him  to  take 
the  bundle  through  which  he  had  oper- 
ated and  scatter  it  in  the  ocean.  Among 
the  Haida  witchcraft  was  supposed  to  be 
due  to  mice  which  had  got  inside  of  a 
person's  body,  and  if  these  could  be  ex- 
pelled he  might  be  restored  to  his  right 
mind.  There  were  said  to.be  as  many 
as  ten  of  these  mice  sometimes,  one  of 
which  (the  last  to  leave)  was  a  white  one. 
The  charge  of  witchcraft  was  not  only 
brought  against  individuals  but  entire 
towns  and  tribes,  and  in  the  S.  W.  the 
people  of  the  Hopi  jmeblo  of  Awatobi 
were  destroyed  on  this  ground.  As  an 
illustration  of  its  influence  on  religious 
rites  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Powamu 
ceremony  of  the  Hopi  was  undertaken  to 
relieve  the  land  from  the  bewitchment  of 
winter.     See  Oyaron.  (j.  B.  s.) 

Withlaooocbee  {WUak-uchi,  *  little  Wi- 
lako'  [Withlako],  i.  e.  'little  great 
water*).  A  former  Seminole  town  on 
Withlacoochee  i'.,  probably  in  Citrus  or 
Sumter  co.,  Fla. 

Weeoookooeee.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
II,  72, 1854. 

Withlacooeheetalofa  {taldf a  =  ' town*), 
A  former  Seminole  town  between  St  Marks 
and  Ocklocknee  rs.,  probably  in  Wakulla 
CO.,  Fla. 

Wethoeeuohytalofa.— Bell  in  Mone,  Rep.  to  Sec 
War,  807. 1822.  Wi-'U-ku-tci  talefa.~F.  Q.  Speck, 
inf  n,  1907  (correct  form;  tc=ch). 

Withlako  {wirlako,  '(Treat  waterM.  A 
former  Seminole  village,  4  m.  irom 
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Clinch's  battle  ground  of  Dec  31,  1836, 
in  N.  B.  Hernando  co.,  Fla.  It  waa  de- 
stroyed by  the  Americans  in  1836. 
OMMola'i  TowB.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  207,  1836. 
Ouithloko.— Ibid.  Powells  town.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  IV,  85, 1848. 

Witiohqnaom.  A  Nanticoke  village  in 
1707,  perhaps  near  Susquehanna  r.,  in 
s.  Pennsylvania.— Evans  (1707)  quoted 
by  Day,  Penn.,  391,  1843. 

Witakomnom.  A  division  of  the  Yuki 
of  N.  California,  living  s.  of  Middle  fork 
of  Eel  r.  in  Eden  valiev  and  s.  to  South 
Eel  r.  Their  dialect  differed  somewhat 
from  that  of  the  Ukomnom  and  other 
divisions  of  the  Yuki  proper. 
Spanish  Yuki.— Powers  in  Oont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m, 
186,  1877.  Witukomnom.— A.  L.  Eroeber,  infn, 
1906. 

Wiwaih.  That  part  of  the  Nanticoke 
who  remained  in  Maryland  when  the 
main  body  moved  northward.  In  1792 
they  numbered  perhaps  30  or  40  souls,  in 
a  village  of  7  houses  called  Locust  Neck- 
town,  on  Choptank  r.  in  Dorchester  co. — 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  n, 
53,  1836. 

Wiweakam  (Wi^wdgam,  *true  frog 
tribe').  Two  Lekwiltok  gentes,  one  be- 
longing to  the  Wiwekae  sept,  the  other 
to  the  Kueha.  There  seems  to  be  con- 
siderable confusion  between  the  people 
bearing  this  name  and  those  called 
Wikae.  The  population  of  each  is 
enumerate!  separately  in  the  Canadian 
Indian  Affairs  reports,  and  in  1909  the 
number  of  persons  in  this  division  was 
placed  at  77.  In  1885  their  principal 
town  was  called  Tatapowis.      (j.  b.  s.) 

Woowaikun.— Brit.  Col.    map,   1872.    Weewok.— 
Ibid.    We-wai-ai-kum.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  270,  1889. 


We-wark-kum.— Kane,  Wand.  In  N.  A.,  app.,  1859. 
—  ly-n-kum.— Powell  in  Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  119, 
1880.    wi'wa«un.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 

_i.  ^,.     oio     ifkAA      tart 1  .1  1^ r%^^ 


Hist.,  V,  pt.  II,  318,  1902.  Wi-wai-ai-kum.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  364,  1897.  Wi'weakam.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  65, 1890.  Wi'wJaqam.— 
Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887. 
Wi'-we-oknm.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
sec.  II,  65,  1887.  Wi-wi-kum.— Tolmie  and  Daw- 
son, Vocabs.  Brit.  Col..  119b,  1884. 

Wiwekae  (WVwi^aef  *the  We'qaes/ 
from  an  ancestor  of  that  name).  A  sept 
of  the  Lekwiltok,  living  between  Bute 
and  Loughborough  inlets,  Brit.  Col.  Its 
gentes,  according  to  Boas,  are:  Gvigyil- 
kam,  Gyeksem,  Wiweakam,  and  a  fourth, 
the  name  of  which  is  unknown.  Their 
principal  town,  according  to  Dawson,  is 
Tsakwalooin,  at  C.  Mudge.  Pop.  103  in 
1910. 

X-Wai-ai-kai.-~Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  485, 1896  (misprint). 
Waiwaiaikai.— Ibid.,  pt.  2,  41,  1909.  Wo-wai-ai- 
kai.— Ibid.,  189. 1884.  V^wark-ka.— Kane,  Wand. 
In  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  Weway-a-kay.— Sproat  in 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  149,  1879.  We-way-a-ky.— Powell, 
ibid.,  119,  1880.  Wi-wai-ai-kai.-^an.  Ind.  Aff., 
862,  1895.  Wiwaylki— Brit  Col.  map.  1872.  Wi- 
wS-«ke.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 
n,  65, 1887.  Wi'-wekae.— Boas  In  6th  Rep.  N,  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  55,  1890.  Wi'weqaa.— Boas  in  Rep. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  1895,  381, 1897.  Wi'weq'aS.— Boas 
In  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  xvii,  pt.  5, 131, 1887. 


Wiyakawir  (  WV-yorha-mr).  A  former 
village  of  the  Kikatsik  Shasta  on  the 
right  bank  of  Shasta  r.,  below  Montague, 
Siskiyou  co. ,  Cal .  The  name  (We-o-how ) 
was  mcorrectly  applied  by  Steele  (Ind* 
Aff.  Rep.  1864, 120, 1865)  to  all  the  Shasta 
oocupving  the  b.  side  of  Shasta  r.,  giving 
it  as  their  own  name.  (b.  b.  d.) 

Wo-o-how.— Steele,  op.  cit.  (said  to  mean  'stone 
house,'  from  the  large  cave  in  their  country). 

Wiyakaotina  ('dwellers  on  the  sand'). 
A  band  of  the  Wahpeton  Sioux. — Dorsey 
(after  Ashley)  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
216,  1897. 

Wiyat  The  name  given  by  the  Wishosk, 
a  small  group  of  the  coast  of  n.  California, 
to  that  part  of  their  territory  about  the 
lower  course  of  Eel  r.,  and  applied  by 
several  authors  to  the  Wishosk  people 
dwelling  in  that  section  or  to  the  family 
as  a  whole.  Waiyat  is  the  Karok  name 
for  the  Wishosk  (q.  v.). 
Voearda.— Powers,  MS.  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat 
Races,  i,  446, 1874.  Yiard.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  m,  101. 1877.  Wee-yot.— Gibbe  (1851)  In 
SchoolcraXtllnd. Tribes,  m,  434, 1853.  We-yot.— 
Ibid.,  188.    Wi-yot.— Powers,  op.  cit.,  478. 

Wiiikute  ( ^Pine  Shooter' ).  The  great 
chief  of  the  Sioux  when  Hennepin  (who 
referred  to  him  as  Ouasicoude)  was  amons 
them  in  1680.  His  home  was  at  the  head 
of  Rum  r. ,  Minn.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  wise  and  good  man,  who  protected  the 
French  from  the  cupidity  of  some  of 
the  other  chiefs.  When  Hennepin  and 
Du  Luth  were  about  to  return  to  Canada, 
Wizikute  supplied  them  with  an  abund- 
ance of  wild  oats,  and  *'  with  a  pencil,  he 
marked  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  which 
I  had  left,  the  course  that  we  were  to 
keep  for  400  leagues  together.  In  short, 
this  natural  geographer  described  our 
way  so  exactly  that  this  chart  served  us 
as  well  as  any  compass  could  have  done, 
for  by  observing  it  punctually  we  arrived 
at  the  place  designed  without  losing  our 
way  in  the  least.*'  (d.  b.  ) 

Woapikamikimk  ('at the  place  where 
there  is  much  white  earth.' — Gerard). 
The  largest  of  6  Delaware  villages  in  the 
valley  of  White  r.,  Ind.,  probably  settled 
after  1795.  Their  Indiana  lands  were  sold 
in  1818. 

Wapomiatkiiik.— Brinton.  Lenilp^  Leg.,  124, 1885. 
Woapikamikimk.— Ibid.,  124. 

Wooeon.  A  small  tri be  formerly  inhab- 
iting B.  North  Carolina,  related  liuguistic- 
allv  to  the  Catawba,  hence  of  Siouan  stock. 
All  that  is  known  of  them  is  recorded  by 
Lawson,  who  states  that  about  1710  they 
lived  2  leagues  from  the  Tuscarora  on  the 
lower  Neuse  in  2  villages,  Yupwauremau 
and  Tooptatmeer,  having  120  warriors. 
In  his  map  of  1709,  reproduced  by  Hawks 
(Hist.  No.  Car.,  ii,  104,  1859),  he  places 
them  between  Neuse  r.  and  one  of  its 
affluents,  perhaps  about  the  present 
Goldsboro,  Wayne  co.  They  joined  the 
Tuscarora  against  the  whites  in  the  war 
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of  1711-13,  as  is  learned  from  incidental 
references  in  colonial  documents,  and  it 
18  probable  that  they  were  extinguished 
as  a  tribe  by  that  war.  The  remnant 
may  have  fled  n.  with  the  Tuscarora  or 
have  joined  the  Catawba  (Mooney,  Siouan 
Tribes  of  the  East,  65, 1894).  Lawson 
preserved  a  vocabulary  of  150  words  of 
their  language,  which  shows  that  it  was 
closely  related  to  the  Catawba,  althouffh 
the  two  tribes  were  separated  by  neany 
200  miles. 

WftooMU— Mo^,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  146,  1822. 
Wmmmh.— Ibid.  Waooon.^Doc.  of  1712  in  N.  C. 
Col.  Rec.,  1, 891.  1886.  Waoon.— Lawsod.  map  of 
1709,inHawk8,Hi8t.».C.,ll,  104,1850.  Woooon.— 
Lawson  (1714),  Hist.  Car.,  878.  1860.  Woooono.— 
Coues  and  Kingidey,  Standard  Nat.  Hist.,  pt  6, 
166, 1883.  Wooons.— Kaflneeque  in  Marsliall,  Ky., 
I,  introd.,  28,  1824.  Wokkon.  — DraJce,  Bk.  Ind., 
xii,  1848.  Woooon.— Sctioolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m, 
401, 1853.  WorkoBs.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am., 
I,  445, 1860. 

Wobawa.    See  Hopehood, 

Wohkpottit  ( Wohlsfpo  UiU,  obsolete  name 
for  'white  wolf).  A  family  group  of 
Cheyenne^  consisting  of  mixed  Sutaio 
and  Heviqsnipahis.  They  take  their 
name  from  a  chief. 

irlnnell.  Social  Orff.  Cheyennes* 
»tsX't:^Mooney  in  Handbook  Am. 


Wohk'  po  tait— (irlnneU, 

186.1906.   W6opot«I't— M         . 

Inds.,  I,  SS6, 1907.    WiqpotsXt— Mooney  in  Mem. 


,  pt.  6,  fadng  pi.  xii,  1907. 
-Dorsey  in  Field  Mus.  Pub., 
Anthr.  ser.,  ix,  no.  2, 62, 1906. 


Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  i^  , 
YouAf- White-Wolf.— Dorse; 


Wobnsmis  (  Woxud^mts) .  A  gens  of  the 
Koskimo,  a  K  wakiutl  tribe. — ^Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897. 

Wokai.  A  farinaceous  food  made  by 
the  Klamath  from  the  seeds  of  the  great 
yellow  water-lily  {Nymphsea  polyse^ila): 
trom  vx/-kaBy  the  Lutuamian  name  for 
the  plant  or  its  seed. — Coville  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1902,  725-729,  1903. 

Woketamoti.  A  division  of  the  Shaw- 
nee (Heckewelder  quoted  by  Brinton, 
LenAp6  Leg.,  30, 1885) ;  not  the  Piqua,  but 
possibly  the  Mequachake,  Chillicothe,  or 
ICiskopogi. 

Wokodot  ( Wo-W-doi) .  A  former  Maidu 
village  on  the  site  of  Nevada  City,  Ne- 
vada CO.,  Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat  Hist.,  XVII,  map,  1905. 

Wokiihitaniu  (Woksi^hUaniu,  'kit-fox 
men,*  sing.  Wohi^hUan^),  A  warrior  so- 
ciety of  the  Chevenne  (q.  v. ) ;  sometimes 
also  known  as  Mot86nitaniu,  *  Flint  men.' 
They  received  their  name  Kit-fox  men 
on  account  of  a  ceremonial  club,  with 
pendent  skin  of  a  kit-fox,  carried  by 
their  leaders.  (  j.  m.  ) 

Hoof  Rattle.— Dorsey  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub. 
99, 16, 1906  (probably  idenUcal).  WokdOiitiuiia— 
Mooney  in  Mem.  Am.  Antbr.  Asso.,  i,  412, 1907. 

Wokioyndshi.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town,  probably  on  lower  Ckx)sa  r.,  below 
Wetumpka,  in  Elmore  co.,  Ala. 
WMkaoyoohoM.— Swan  (1791)  in  8choolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v.  262,  1855.  waksorocheM.— Census  of 
1S82  cited  by  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  160, 
1884.    Wolcaoyn'dMhi.-^t8chet,  ibid. 

Wolaiatnx.  A  Kaivuhkhotana  village 
on  the  B.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  on  a 


small  stream  n.  of  Kaiyuk  r.  Wolasatnx 
was  an  Indian  who  alone  escaped  mas- 
sacre at  Nulato  in  1851  and  afterward  had 
his  barrabora  at  this  spot 
Wolasatuz.—Dall,  Alaska,  map,  1870.  Wolaatoz.— 
Allen,  Rep.,  map,  1887. 

Wolaii  ( Wo'Um).  A  Yokuts  (Maripo- 
san)  tribe  which  probably  resided  in  or 
near  the  Kaweah  delta,  Cal.  They  joined 
in  the  treaty  of  May  30, 1851,  and  were  as- 
signed to  a  reservation  between  Kaweah 
and  King  rs. 


Vo-la-si.— Barbour  in  Ben.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Conff., 
spec,  sess.,  225, 1858.  Wo'lad.— Kroeber  in  Unly. 
^.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Bth.,  ii,  no.  5,  1907. 


c.  sess.,  225, 1858.    Wo'lasi.--Kroeber  J 
VMM.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Bth.,  ii,  no.  w,  *wr. 
Wo-la-d.— Boyce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  782.  1899. 
Wo-lass-i.— Johnston  in  Sen.  £x.  Doc  61,  82d 
Cong.,  iBt  seas.,  2S,  1862. 

Wolf  Lying  Down.    See  Sleeping  Wolf, 

Wolf  Bapids.  An  Ottawa  village  on 
Maumee  r.,  Ohio,  about  the  boundary  of 
Wood  and  Henry  cos.,  on  a  tract  sold  in 
1831.— Treaty  of  1831  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat., 
591,  1873. 

Wolf  Yillage.  A  Sauk  and  Fox  village 
on  the  Great  Nemaha  r.,  on  the  Nemaha 
pes.,  Nebr.,  in  1861.— Treaty  of  1861  in 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  780,  1873. 

Wolntajuta  ( '  eat  dried  venison  from  the 
hind  quarter').  A  band  of  the  Sans  Arcs 
division  of  the  Teton  Sioux. 
ThoM  that  eat  the  ham.— Culbertson  in  Smithaon. 
Rep.  1850,  142,  1861.  WolaU-ynta.— Doxsey  in 
16th  Bep.  B.  A.  £.,  219, 1897. 

Women.  One  of  the  most  erroneous 
beliefs  relating  to  the  status  and  condition 
of  the  American  Indian  woman  is  that 
she  was,  both  before  and  after  marriage, 
the  abject  slave  and  drudge  of  the  men 
of  her  tribe  in  general  This  view,  due 
largely  to  inaccurate  observation  and 
misconception,  was  correct,  perhaps,  at 
times,  as  to  a  small  percenta^  of  the 
tribes  and  peoples  whose  social  organ- 
ization was  of  the  most  elementary 
kind,  politically  and  ceremonially,  and 
especially  of  such  tribes  as  were  non- 
agricultural. 

Among  the  other  Indian  tribes  n.  of 
Mexico  the  status  of  woman  depended 
on  complex  conditions  having  their 
oriein  in  climate^  habitat,  mythology, 
and  concepts  arising  therefrom,  and 
especial! V  in  the  economic  environment 
and  in  tne  character  of  the  social  and 
political  organization.  It  is  one  of  the 
lundamentai  deductions  of  modem  myth- 
ologic  research  that  the  prevailing  social, 
ceremonial,  and  governmental  principles 
and  institutions  of  a  people  are  closely 
reflected  in  the  forms,  structure,  and 
kind  of  dominion  exerosed  by  the  gods 
of  that  people.  Where  numerous  god- 
desses sat  on  the  tribal  Olympus,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  woman  was  highly 
esteemed  and  exercised  some  measure  of 
authority.  In  tribes  whose  government 
was  based  on  the  clan  organization  the 
gods  were  thought  of  as  related  one  to 
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another  in  degrees  required  by  such  an 
institntion  in  which  woman  is  supreme, 
exerdsing  rights  lying  at  the  foundation 
of  tribal  society  and  government  Ethi- 
cal teaching  and  ob^rvances  find  their 
explanation  not  in  the  religious  views 
and  rites  of  a  people  but  rather  in  the 
rules  and  principles  underlying  those 
institntions  which  have  proved  most  con- 
ducive to  the  peace,  harmony,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  community. 

In  defining  thestatusof  woman,  a  broad 
distinction  must  be  made  between  women 
who  are,  and  women  who  are  not,  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  or  community,  for  amoujg 
most  tribes  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  well-being  are  rights  belonging  only  to 
women  who  by  birth  or  by  the  rite  of 
adoption  (a.  v.)  are  members  or  citizens 
thereof.  Other  women  receive  no  con- 
sideration or  respect  on  account  of  their 
sex,  although  after  adoption  the^  were 
spared,  as  possible  motners,  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  in  the  heat  of  battle,  ex- 
cept while  resisting  the  enemy  as 
valiantly  as  their  brothers  and  husbands, 
when  they  suffered  wounds  or  death  for 
their  patriotism. 

Among  the  North  American  aborigines 
here  de^t  with  each  sex  had  its  own 
peculiar  sphere  of  duty  and  responsibility, 
and  it  is  essential  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  subject  that  Dotn  these  spheres 
of  activity  should  be  considered.  To  pro- 
tect his  family — his  wife  or  wives  and 
their  offspring  and  near  kindred — 
to  support  them  with  the  products  of 
the  chase,  to  manufacture  weapons  and 
wooden  utensils,  and  commonly  to  pro- 
vide suitable  timbers  and  bark  for  the 
building  of  the  lodge,  constituted  the 
duty  and  obligation  which  rested  on  the 
man.  These  activities  required  health, 
strength,  and  skill.  The  warrior  was  usu- 
ally absent  from  his  fireside  on  the  chase, 
on  the  warpath,  or  on  the  fishing  trip, 
weeks,  months,  and  even  years,  during 
which  he  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  and 
was  subjected  to  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  hunting  and  fighting,  and  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  often  without 
adequate  shelter  or  food.  The  labor 
required  in  the  home  and  in  all  that 
directly  affected  it  fell  naturally  to  the 
lot  of  the  woman.  In  addition  to  the 
activities  which  they  shared  in  common 
with  men,  and  the  cafe  of  children,  women 
attended  to  the  tanning  of  skins,  the  weav- 
ing of  suitable  fibers  intofabricsand  other 
articles  of  necessity,  the  making  of  mats 
and  mattresses,  baskets,  pots  of  clfty,  and 
utensils  of  bark;  sewing,  dyeing;  gather- 
ing and  storinfi^of  edible  roots,  seeds,  ber- 
rieSj  and  plants,  for  future  use,  ana  the 
drymg  and  smoking  of  meats  brought  by 
the  hunters.  On  the  march  the  care  of 
the  camp  equipage  and  of  the  various 


family  belongings  constituted  part  of  the 
woman's  duties,  in  which  she  was  assisted 
by  the,  children  and  by  such  men  as 
wiere  incapacitated  for  active  fighting  or 
hunting.  The  essential  principle  gov- 
erning this  division  of  labor  and  re- 
sponsibility between  the  sexes  lies  much 
deeper  than  apparently  heartless  tvranny 
of  tne  man.  It  is  the  best  possible  aa- 
iustment  of  the  available  means  of  the 
family  to  secure  the  largest  measure  of 
welfare  and  to  protect  and  perpetuate  the 
little  communitv.  No  other  division  was 
so  well  adaptea  to  the  conditions  of  life 
among  the  North  American  Indians. 
Fortified  by  the  doctrine  of  signatures 
and  by  other  superstitious  reasons  and 
beliefs,  custom  emphasized  by  various 
rites  and  observances  the  division  of  labor 
between  the  sexes.  Thus,  the  sowing  of 
seeds  by  women  was  supposed  to  render 
such  seeds  more  fertile  and  the  earth 
more  productive  than  if  planted  by  men, 
for  it  was  held  that  woman  has  and  con- 
trols the  faculty  of  reproduction  and  in- 
crease. Hence  sowing  and  cultivating  the 
crops  became  one  of  the  exclusive  de- 
partments of  woman's  work. 

According  to  Lewis  and  Clark  (Travels, 
307,  1806)  the  Shosboni  husband  was 
the  absolute  proprietor  of  his  wives  and 
daughters,  and  might  dispose  of  them  by 
barter  or  otherwise  at  his  pleasure;  and 
Harmon  (Jour.  Voy.,  344,  1820)  de- 
clares that  the  women  of  the  tribes  vis- 
ited by  him  were  treated  no  better  than 
the  dogs.  Writing  of  the  Kutchin,  and 
of  the  Loucheux  Indians  in  particular. 
Hardesty  (Smithson.  Rep.  1866, 312. 1867) 
says  that  **  the  women  are  literally  beasts 
of  burden  to  their  lords  and  masters.  All 
the  heavy  work  is  performed  by  them." 
A  similar  statement  is  made  by  Powers 
(CJont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m,  23,  1877)  in  re- 
gard to  the  Karok  of  Caliiomia.  School- 
craft (Ind.  Tribes,  v,  167,  1855)  declares 
that  the  Cree  women  are  subjected  to 
lives  of  heavy  and  exacting  toil,  and  that 
some  mothers  amon^  them  do  not  hesitate 
to  kill  their  female  infants  to  save  them 
from  the  miseries  which  they  themselves 
have  suffered.  Ghamplain,  writing  in 
1615,  states  that  the  Huron  and  Algon- 
quian  women  were  **  expected  to  at- 
tend their  husbands  from  place  to 
place  in  the  fields,  filling  the  office  of 
pack-mole  in  carrying  the  baggage  and 
in  doing  a  thousand  ouier  things.''  Yet 
it  would  seem  that  this  hard  life  did  not 
thwart  their  development,  for  he  adds 
that  among  these  tribes  there  were  a 
number  of  powerful  women  of  extraordi- 
nary height,  who  had  almost  sole  care  of 
the  lodge  and  the  work  at  home,  tilling 
the  land,  planting  the  com,  gatherinj^  a 
supply  of  fuel  for  winter  use,  beating 
and  spinning  the  hemp  and  the  bark 
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fibers,  the  product  of  which  was  utilized 
in  the  nianufacture  of  lines  and  nets  for 
fishing  and  for  other  purposes;  the  women 
also  Harvested  and  stored  the  c6m  and 
prepared  it  for  eating. 

The  duties  of  a  woman  of  the  Up^r 
Lakes — i.  e.  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  Chip- 
pewa— were  to  bring  into  the  lodge,  of 
which  she  was  the  mistress,  the  meat 
which  the  husband  left  at  the  door;  to 
dry  it;  to  have  the  care  of  the  cuisine;  to 
get  the  fish  at  the  landing  or  harbor  and 
to  prepare  it  for  immediate  use  or  for 
storage;  to  fetch  water;  to  spin  various 
fibers  in  order  to  secure  thread  for  sun- 
dry uses;  to  cut  firewood  in  the  surround- 
ing forest;  to  clear  land  for  planting  and 
to  raise  and  harvest  the  several  kinds  of 
grain  and  vegetables;  to  manufacture  moc- 
casins for  the  entire  family;  to  make  the 
sacks  to  hold  grain,  and  the  lone  or  round 
mats  used  for  covering  the  lodge  or  for 
mattresses;  to  tan  the  skins  of  the  animals 
which  her  husband  or  brothers  or  her 
own  or  her  sister's  sons  had  killed  in  the 
chase;  and  to  make  robes  of  those  which 
were  used  as  furs.  She  made  also  bark 
dishes  while  her  husband  or  other  male 
members  of  the  household  made  those  of 
wood;  she  designed  man^  curious  pieces 
of  art  work;  wnen  her  mfant,  swathed 
on  a  cradle-board,  cried,  she  lulled  it  to 
sleep  with  song.  When  on  the  move, 
the  woman  carried  the  coverings  of  the 
lodge,  if  not  conveyed  by  a  canoe.  In  all 
her  duties  she  was  aided  by  her  children 
and  by  dependents  or  guests,  not  rarely 
by  the  old  men  and  the  crippled  who 
were  still  able  to  be  of  service. 

While  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast  are 
distinct  in  language  and  in  ph^rsical  fea- 
tures and  mental  characteristics,  they 
are  nevertheless  one  in  culture;  their 
arts,  industries,  customs,  and  beliefs  dif- 
fer in  so  great  a  degree  from  those  of  all 
other  Indian  tribes  that  they  constitute 
a  well-defined  cultural  group.  The  staple 
food  of  these  Indians  is  supplied  by  the 
sea,  whence  the  women  gather  sea-grass, 
which  after  being  cut,  and  pressed  into 
square  cakes,  is  dried  for  winter  use; 
clams  and  mussels  are  eaten  fresh,  or 
strung  on  sticks  or  strands  of  bark  are 
•dried  for  winter  consumption.  Consid- 
erable quantities  of  berries  and  roots  are 
also  consumed.  The  dense  forests  along 
the  coast  furnish  wood  for  building  cabins, 
canoes,  implements,  and  utensils.  The 
red  cedar  (Thuya  gigantea)  is  the  most 
useful  as  it  yields  the  materials  for  a  large 
part  of  their  manufactures,  its  wood  ^- 
mg  utilized  for  building  and  carving,  and 
its  bark  for  the  manumcture  of  clothing 
and  ropes,  in  which  the  women  perform 
the  greater  part  of  the  work.  The  wo- 
men nave  their  share  also  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  curing  of  the  flesh  ana  furs  of 


the  various  game  and  f  ur-beaiing  animals 
which  their  husbands  and  brothers  kilL 
Berries  and  crab-apples  are  preserved  by 
them  for  winter  use;  the  food  is  stored 
in  spacious  boxes  made  from  cedar  wood 
suitably  benL  having  bottoms  sewed  to 
their  sides.  Women  assist  in  curing  and 
tanning  the  skins  designed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wearing  apparel.  Dog's  hair, 
mountain-goat's  wool,  and  feathers  are 
woven  into  fabrics  suitable  for  wear 
or  barter;  soft  cedar  bark  is  also  pre- 
pared for  use  as  garments.  The  women 
manufacture  in  great  variety  baskets  of 
rushes  and  cedar  bark  for  storage  and 
carrying  purposes;  mats  of  cedar  bark, 
and  in  the  South^  of  rushes,  are  made 
for  bedding,  packing,  seats,  dishes,  and 
covers  for  boxes. 

Hodge  (in  article  Pueblos)  is  authority 
for  the  following  statements:  That  mo- 
nogamy is  the  rule  among  the  Pueblos, 
and  tbiat  the  status  of  woman  is  much 
higher  among  them  than  among  some 
other  tribes;  that  among  most  of  the 
Pueblos  the  descent  of  blood,  and  hence 
of  membership  in  the  clan  and  so  citizen- 
ship in  the  tribe,  is  traced  through  the 
mother,  the  children  belonging  to  her, 
or  rather  to  her  clan  ;  that  tne  home  be- 
longs to  her,  and  that  her  husband  whom 
she  may  dismiss  upon  slight  provocation, 
comes  to  live  with  her;  that  if  she  have 
daughters  who  marry,  the  sons-in-law 
reside  with  her;  that  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  men  and  women  married  dwell- 
ing together  for  life  in  perfect  accord  and 
contentment;  that  labor  is  as  equitably 
apportioned  between  the  sexes  as  is  pos- 
sible under  the  conditions  in  which  tney 
live;  that  the  small  gardens,  which  are 
cultivated  exclusively  by  the  women,  be- 
long to  the  women ;  that  in  addition  to 
performing  all  domestic  duties,  the  carry- 
ing of  water  and  the  manufacturing  of 
pottery  are  tasks  devolving  strictly  on 
the  women ;  that  some  of  the  less  irk- 
some agricultural  labor,  especially  at  har- 
vest time,  is  performed  by  the  women ; 
that  the  men  assist  the  women  in  the 
heavier  domestic  work,  such  as  house- 
building and  fuel-gathering;  that  the 
men  also  weave  blankets,  make  mocca- 
sins for  their  wives,  and  assist  in  other 
tasks  usually  regarded  as  pertaining  ex- 
clusively to  women. 

According  to  Mrs  Stevenson  (23d  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  lfl©4).  among  the  Zufli,  who  are 
an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people,  the 
little  gardens  around  the  villages,  which 
ar^  cultivated  exclusively  by  the  women, 
are  inherited  by  the  daughters;  a  married 
man  carries  the  products  of  his  fields  to 
the  house  of  his  wife's  parents,  which  is 
then  his  home.  The  wife  likewise  places 
the  produce  of  the  plots  of  land  derived 
from  her  father  or  mother  with  those  of 
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her  husband,  and  while  these  stored  prod- 
ucts are  designed  to  be  utilized  by  the  en- 
tire household,  only  the  wife  or  the  hus- 
band may  remove  them  thence.  Mrs 
Stevenson  says  further  that  a  woman  is  a 
member  of  the  Ashiwanni  or  Rain  Priest- 
hood, consisting  of  nine  persons,  and  con- 
stituting one  of  the  four  fundamental  reli- 
gious groups  in  the  hierarchical  ^vem- 
ment  of  the  Zufli;  and  that  while  the 
Zuili  trace  descent  through  the  mother 
and  have  clans,  these  clans  do  not  own 
the  fields,  as  they  do  among  the  Iroquois; 
that  by  cultivation  a  man  may  make  use 
of  any  unoccupied  plot  of  ground,  and 
thereafter  he  may  dispose  of  it  to  anyone 
within  the  tribe.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
daughters,  and  not  the  sons,  innerit  the 
landed  property  of  the  married  Zufli  man 
or  woman.  These  few  facts  show  plainlv 
that  the  Zufii  woman  occupies  a  high 
status  in  the  social  and  the  political  or- 
ganizations of  her  tribe. 

Among  the  Iroquois  and  tribes  simi- 
larl  V  organized,  woman  controlled  many 
of  the  fundamental  institutionsof  society: 
(a)  Descent  of  blood  or  citizenship  in  the 
chm,  and  hence  in  the  tribe^  was  traced 
through  her;  (6)  the  titles,  distinguished 
by  unchanging  specific  names,  of  the  va- 
rious chieftainships  of  the  tribe  belonged 
exclusivel}r  to  her;  (c)  the  lodge  and  all 
its  furnishings  and  e<]uipment  belonged 
to  her;  (d)  her  offspring,  if  she  possessed 
any,  belonged  to  her;  (e)  the  lands  of  the 
clan  (including  the  burial  grounds  in 
which  her  sons  and  brothers  were  in- 
terred] and  so  of  the  tribe,  as  the  source 
of  food,  life,  and  shelter,  belonged  to  her. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  possession  of 
these  vested  rights,  the  woman  exercised 
the  sovereign  right  to  select  from  her  sons 
the  candidates  for  the  chieftainships  of 
her  clan,  and  so  of  the  tribe,  and  she  like- 
wise exercised  the  concurrent  right  to 
initiate  the  procedure  for  their  deposition 
for  sufficient  cause.  Being  the  source  of 
the  life  of  the  clan,  the  woman  poss^sed 
the  sole  rieht  to  adopt  aliens  into  it,  and 
a  man  could  adopt  an  alien  as  a  kinsman 
only  with  the  tacit  or  expressed  consent 
of  tne  matron  of  his  clan.  A  mother  pos- 
sessed the  important  authority  to  forbid 
her  sons  going  on  the  warpath,  and  fre- 
quently the  chiefs  took  advantage  of  this 
power  of  the  woman  to  avoid  a  rupture 
with  another  tribe.  The  woman  had  the 
power  of  life  or  death  over  such  alien 
prisoners  as  might  become  her  share  of 
the  spoils  of  war  to  replace  some  of  her 
kind  mi  who  may  have  been  killed;  she 
might  demand  from  the  clansmen  of  her 
husband  or  from  those  of  her  daughters  a 
captive  or  a  scalp  to  replace  a  loss  in  her 
familv.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  not  only 
the  clan  and  the  tribal  councils,  but  also 
the  League  council  were  composed  of 


her  representatives,  not  those  of  the 
men.  There  were  chieftainesses  who 
were  the  executive  officers  of  the  women 
they  represented;  these  female  chiefs 
provided  by  public  levy  or  contributions 
the  food  required  at  festivals,  ceremo- 
nials, and  general  assemblies,  or  for  pub- 
lic charity.  Part  of  their  duty  was  to 
keep  close  watch  on  the  policies  and  the 
course  of  affairs  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  tribe,  to  guard  scrupulously  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  treasury,  with  power 
to  maintain  its  resources,  consisting  of 
strings  and  belts  of  wampum,  quill  and 
feather  work,  furs,  corn,  meal,  fresh  and 
dried  or  smoked  meats,  and  of  any  other 
thing  which  could  serve  for  defraym^  the 
various  public  expenses  and  obligations, 
and  they  had  a  voice  in  the  disposal  of  the 
contents  of  the  treasury.  Every  distinct 
and  primordial  family  or  ohwachira  (see 
Clan)  had  at  least  one  of  the  female 
chiera,  who  together  constituted  the  clan 
council;  and  sometimes  one  of  them,  by 
reason  of  extraordinary  merit  and  wis- 
dom, was  made  regent  m  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  regular  male 
chief.  Hence,  in  various  accounts  men- 
tion is  made  of  **  queens,''  who  ruled 
their  tribes.  In  view  of  the  foregoing 
facts  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
among  the  Iroquoian  tribes — the  Susque- 
hannaj  the  Hurons,  and  the  Iroquois — the 
penalties  for  killing  a  woman  of  the  tribe 
were  double  those  exacted  for  the  killing 
of  a  man,  because  in  the  death  of  a  wom- 
an the  Iroquoian  lawgivers  recc^ized 
the  probable  loss  of  a  long  line  of  pros- 
pective offspring.  According  to  Swanton, 
on  the  N.  W.  coast  the  penalty  for  the 
killing  of  a  woman  of  the  tribe  was  only 
one-half  that  for  the  killing  of  a  man. 
These  instances  show  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  value  placed  on  the  life  of 
woman  by  tribes  m  widely  separated 
areas. 

The  statement  of  Powers  in  r^^ard 
to  the  Yokuts  of  California,  that  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  husband 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  lodge  of 
his  wife  or  of  his  father-in-law,  he  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  wife, 
can  not  be  accepted  without  qualification. 
This  statement  can  mean  apparently  only 
that  this  power  mi^ht  be  exerted  to  pun- 
ish some  specific  crime,  and  that  it  mi^ht 
not  be  exercised  with  impunity  to  satisfy 
a  whim  of  the  husband. 

In  describing  the  character  of  the  Mus- 
khogean  people,  Bartram  (1773)  says:  "  I 
have  been  weeks  and  months  amonsst 
them,  and  in  their  towns,  and  never  ob- 
servea  the  least  sign  of  contention  or 
wrangling;  never  saw  an  instance  of  an 
Indian  beating  his  wife,  or  even  reproving 
her  in  anger.  .  .  .  for  indeed  their  wives 
merit  their  esteem  and  the  most  gentle 
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treatment,  they  being  indastiioas,  frugal, 
careful,  loving,  and  luSectionate.'' 

According  to  Smith,  among  the  In- 
dians of  Virginia,  while  the  men  devoted 
their  time  and  energy  to  fishing,  hunting, 
warfare,  and  to  other  manly  exercises 
out  of  doors,  within  the  lodge  they  were 
often  idles  for  here  the  women  and  chil- 
dren performed  the  lareer  share  of  the 
work.  The  women  made  mats  for  their 
own  use  as  well  as  for  trade  and  ex- 
change, also  baskets,  mortars,  and  pes- 
tles; planted  and  gathered  the  com  and 
other  vegetables;  prepared  and  pounded 
the  com  to  obtain  meal  for  their  bread, 
and  did  all  the  cooking;  cut  and  brought 
all  the  wood  used  for  fuel,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  children  fetched  the  water 
used  in  the  lodge.  Thus,  the  women 
were  obliged  in  performing  their  duties 
to  bear  iQl  kinds  of  burdens;  but  thej 
willingly  attended  to  their  tasks  at  their 
own  time  and  convenience,  and  were  not 
driven  like  slaves  to  do  their  duty.  The 
descent  of  blood  was  traced  through  the 
mother.  The  class  of  women  whom 
Smith  calls  *  trading  ^rls''  affected  a 
peculiar  tonsure  that  differed  from  that 
of  all  other  women,  to  prevent  mistakes, 
as  the  Indians  were  as  solicitous  as  Cau- 
casians to  keep  their  wives  to  themselves. 

Lawson  (Hist.  Car.,  1866)  says  thai  a 
woman  with  a  large  number  of  children 
and  with  no  husbcmd  to  help  support  her 
and  them,  was  assisted  bv  the  young  men 
in  planting,  reaping,  and  in  doing  what- 
ever she  was  incapable  of  perf  onmng  her- 
selL  He  says  also  that  they  eulogized  a 
ereat  man  by  citing  the  fact  that  ne  had 
**  a  great  many  beautiful  wives  and  chil- 
dren, esteemed  the  greatest  blessings 
amongst  these  savages."'  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  North  Carolina  native 
woman  was  not  the  dmdge  and  slave  of 
her  husband  or  men  of  her  tribe.  Con- 
cerning people  of  the  same  general  re- 
gion, Bartram  (Trans.  Am.  Etnnol.  Soc., 
Ill,  pt  1,  31,  1853)  says  that  among  the 
Cherokee  and  the  Creeks  scarcely  a  third 
as  many  women  as  men  were  seen  at  work 
in  their  fields.  De  Soto  found  in  1540  a 
woman  whom  he  styled  a  queen  ruling 
in  royal  state  a  tribe  on  the  Savannah  r., 
indicating  that  woman  at  that  early  pe- 
riod was  held  in  high  esteem  among  these 
people. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident 
that  the  authority  possessed  b^  the  Indian 
husband  over  his  wife  or  wives  was  far 
from  being  as  absolute  as  represented  by 
careless  observers,  and  there  is  certainly 
no  ground  for  saying  that  the  Indians 
generally  kept  their  women  in  a  condi- 
fion  of  absolute  subjection.  The  avail- 
able data  show  that  while  the  married 
woman,  because  of  her  status  as  such, 
became  a  member  of  her  husband's  house- 


hold and  owed  him  certain  important  da- 
ties  and  obligations,  she  enjoyed  a  large 
measure  of  independence  and  was  treated 
with  great  consideration  and  deference, 
and  tSul  a  marked  influence  over  her  hus- 
band. Of  course,  various  tribes  had  dif- 
ferent conditions  to  face  and  possessed 
different  institutions,  and  so  it  happens 
that  in  some  tribes  the  wife  was  the  equal 
of  her  husband,  and  in  others  she  was  his 
superior  in  manv  things,  as  among  the 
Iroquois  and  tribes  similarly  organized. 
In  most,  if  not  in  all,  the  highly  or^ 
ganized  tribes,  the  woman  was  the  sole 
master  of  her  own  body.  Her  husband 
or  lover,  as  the  case  may  be,  acquired 
marital  control  over  her  person  by  her 
own  consent  or  by  that  of  her  family  or 
clan  elders.  This  respect  for  the  per- 
son of  the  native  woman  was  equally 
shared  by  captive  alien  women.  Mrs 
Mary  Rowlandson,  the  wife  of  a  clergy- 
man, and  a  captive  in  1676  for  12  weeks 
among  the  fierce  Narraganset,  bears  ex- 
cellent witness  to  this  tact  She  wrote: 
^*I  have  been  in  the  midst  of  those  roar- 
ing lions,  and  savage  bears,  that  feared 
neither  Gk)d,  nor  man.  nor  the  devil,  by 
day  and  by  night,  alone,  and  in  com- 
pany; sleeping,  all  sorts  together,  and 
not  one  of  them  ever  offered  the  least 
abuse  or  unchastity  to  me  in  word  or  in 
action."  Koger  Williams,  with  reference 
to  another  subject,  brings  this  same  re- 
spect for  woman  to  view;  he  wrote:  "So 
Old  never  the  Lord  Jesus  bring  any  unto 
his  most  pure  worship,  for  he  abhors,  as 
all  men,  yea,  the  very  Indians,  an  un- 
willing spouse  to  enter  into  forced  rela- 
tions'^ (K.  I.  Hist  Tract,  1st  ser.,  14,  p. 
15).  At  a  later  day,  and  in  the  face  of 
circumstances  adverse  to  the  Indians, 
Gen.  James  Clinton,  who  commanded 
the  New  York  division  in  the  Sullivan 
expedition  in  1779  against  the  hostile 
Iroquois,  paid  his  enemies  the  tribute  of 
a  soldier  by  writiM  in  April  1779,  to 
Colonel  Van  Schai(£,  then  leading  the 
troops  against  the  Onondaga,  the  follow- 
ing terse  compliment:  "Bad  as  the  sav- 
rare,  they  never  violate  the  chastity 
Dy  woman,  their  prisoners.*'  How- 
ever, there  were  cases  in  various  tribes 
of  violation  of  women,  but  the  guilty 
men  were  regarded  with  horror  andaver- 
sion.  The  culprits^  if  apprehended,  were 
punished  by  the  kindred  of  the  woman, 
if  single,  and  by  her  husband  and  hia 
friencb,  if  mamed.  Amone  the  Sioux 
and  the  Yuchi,  men  who  made  a  practice 
of  seduction  were  in  grave  bodily  danger 
from  the  aggrieved  women  and  girls, 
and  the  resort  by  the  latter  to  extreme 
measures  was  sanctioned  by  public  oi>in- 
ion  as  properly  avenging  a  gross  violraon 
of  woman's  inalienable  right— the  con- 
trol of  her  own  body.     The  dower  or 
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bride  price,  when  each  was  given,  did 
not  confer,  it  seems,  on  the  husband, 
absolute  right  over  the  life  and  liberty  of 
tiie  wife:  it  was  rather  compensation  to 
her  kindred  and  household  for  the  loss 
of  her  services.  Among  the  Navaho  the 
husband  possesses  in  reality  but  very 
little  authority  over  his  wife,  although 
he  has  obtained  her  by  the  payment  of 
a  bride  price  or  present  ( Westermarck, 
Human  Marriage,  892  et  seq.) 

Among  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  north 
of  Mexico,  woman,  during  the  catame- 
nial  period,  and,  among  many  of  the 
tribes,  during  the  period  of  gestation  and 
parturition,  was  regarded  as  abnormal, 
extra-human,  sacred,  in  the  belief  that 
her  condition  revealed  the  functioning  of 
orenda  or  maeic  power  so  potent  that  if 
not  segregated  from  the  ordinary  haunts 
of  men  it  would  disturb  the  usual  course 
of  nature.  The  proper  view  point  is  that 
while  in  either  condition  the  woman 
involuntarily  was  the  seat  of  processes 
which  man^,  if  they  did  not  thwart, 
the  normal  exercise  of  human  faculties, 
rather  than  that  she  was  merely  "un- 
clean." and  so  an  object  to  be  tabooed. 
Yet,  it  appears  that  this  species  of  tem- 
porary but  recurrent  taboo  did  not  affect 
the  status  of  the  woman  in  the  social  and 
political  organization  in  any  way  detri- 
mental to  her  interests. 

It  appears  also  that  in  many  instances 
.  woman  aspired  to  excel  in  some  of  the 
vocations  which  might  be  regarded  as 
peculiar  to  the  male  sex— hunting,  fish- 
ing, fowling,  and  fighting  beside  the  man. 
At  times  also  she  was  famed,  even  noto- 
rious, as  a  sorceress.  Some  of  the  weird- 
est tales  of  sorcery  and  incantation  are 
connected  with  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
noted  woman  sorcerers,  who  delighted 
in  torture  and  in  destruction  of  human 
life. 

Some  students  maintain,  on  seemingly 
insufiScient  grounds,  that  the  institution 
of  maternal  descent  tends  to  elevate  the 
social  status  of  woman.  Apart  from  the 
independence  of  woman,  brought  about 
by  purely  economic  activities  arising  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  woman  ever  attains  any  large 
degree  of  independence  and  authority 
aside  from  this  potent  cause.  Without  a 
detailed  and  carefully  compiled  body  of 
facta  concerning  the  activities  and  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  and  the  relation 
of  each  to  the  various  institutions  of  the 
community,  this  question  can  not  be  sat- 
isfactorily decidea.  The  data  concerning 
the  rights  of  women  as  compared  with 
those  of  men  to  be  found  in  historical 
accounts  of  various  tribes  are  so  meager 
and  indefinite  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  define  accurately  the  effect 
of  either  female  or  male  descent  on  the 


status  of  the  woman.  It  is  apparent^ 
however,  that  amongj  the  sedentaury  ana 
agricultural  communities  the  woman  en- 
joyed a  lai^,  if  not  a  preponderating, 
measure  of  mdependence  and  authority, 
greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  community's  dependence  for  daily 
sustenance  on  the  product  of  the  woman's 
activities. 

For  additional  information  on  the  avo- 
cations of  women  amonfftheseveral  tribes, 
see  Basketry  t  Dyes  andrigmenU,  Skin  and 
Skin  dressing.  Weaving.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Women's  National  Indian  Association. 
See  National  Indian  Association. 

Wompam.    See  Wampum. 

Wonalanoet    See  WannalanceL 

Wonai^nam.  A  village  in  1686  on  the 
seacoast  m  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  about  the 
present  Annisquam.— Dunton  (1706)  in 
Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  n,  122, 1814. 

Wongen.    See  Wangan. 

Wongunk  ('at  the  bend').  A  former 
village  on  the  b.  bank  of  Connecticut  r., 
about  the  present  Chatham,  Middlesex 
CO.,  Conn.,  belonging,  according  to  De 
Forest,  to  the  Mattabesec. 
WaBfum.— De  Forest,  Inds.  Ck>im.,  54,  1862. 
WoBfonki.— Field.  Middlesex  Co.,  56, 1819.  Won- 
nms.— Ibid.  Woacandc.— StUes  (1761)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  X,  105.  1800.  Wonfuaff.— 
Trumbull.  Hist.  Conn.,  i.  40. 1818.  Woagimk.— De 
Forest,  op.  clt. 

Wononffoteak.  A  former  village,  prob- 
ablv  of  the  Potawatomi,  between  the  n. 
ana  s.  branches  of  Elkhart  r.,  apparently 
in  Noble  co.,  Ind. 

Wo-BOB-fo-s«ak  Yillaffe.— Hough,  map  in  Indiana 
Geol.  Rep.  1882, 1888. 

Woodohnck.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
ground-hog  (Arctomvs  monax),  called 
moonack  in  parts  of  the  S.  The  present 
form  of  the  word,  as  if  from  "wood  '*  and 
"chuck,"  is  a  corruption  by  folk-etymol- 
ogy of  woodschockt  woodshaw,  or  wejack,  a 
name  applied  to  this  animal  by  the 
hunters  and  traders  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
region.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Cree  otchek  or  the  Chippewa  otchig  or 
ocfijikf  the  name  of  the  fisher  {Mustela 
nennanti)f  this  Algonquian  term  having 
Deen  transferred  oy  the  whites  to  the 
ground-hog.  In  the  fur  nomenclature  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  the  skins  of 
these  animals  have  long  been  known  as 
woodsckocks.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Woodchnck  day.  Candlemas  (February 
2d)^  which  is  so  designated  from  a  rural 
belief  that  the  appearance  of  the  ground- 
hog on  that  day  presages  a  return  of  cold 
weather  and  a  late  spring.       (w.  r.  o.) 

Woodwork.  Much  use  w  made  of  wood 
by  the  Indians,  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  skilful  workers  in  that  material. 
Some  areas  may  be  classed  as  fovorable 
for  the  development  of  woodworking  art, 
having  an  abundant  supply  of  straight- 
grained  timber,  easilv  split  and  worked, 
and  other  growths  nimishing  a  variety 
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for  all  purposes.  The  richest  region  is 
the  N.  W.  coafit,  where  woodworking 
reached  its  highest  development  in  his- 
toric times.  Some  densely  forested  areas, 
as  the  Appalachian  region,  did  not  seem 
to  foster  the  art,  while  in  some  environ- 
ments where  wood  is  scarce  the  Indians 
have  made  more  extended  use  of  such 
that  is  available  than  tribes  better  pro- 
vided with  the  raw  material.  Specimens 
of  woodworking  survive  in  ancient  de- 
posits of  artifacts  only  where  conditions 
are  most  favorable,  as  in  the  keys  of 
Florida,  whose  inhabitants  worked  wood 
in  elaborate  designs  with  shell  imple- 
ments and  shark's  teeth,  or  in  the  dry 
sands  of  Arizona^  where  hard- wood  imple- 
ments, prayersticks  of  cottonwood,  and 
other  objects,  have  been  found. 

Fire,  the  stone  ax,  and  the  wedge  were 
the  principal  tools  of  the  Indian  for  get- 
ting out  timber.  With  these  the  largest 
tree  could  be  felled  and  cut  into  lengtiis. 
Some  tribes  in  ^the  California-Oregon 
region  felled  trees  by  bruising  off  succes- 
sive rounds  of  the  wood.  Large  timber 
was  not  demanded,  however,  except  for 
canoes,  house-posts,  beams,  and  totem 
poles.  Boards,  when  required,  were 
split  out  with  antler  wedges,  while 
smaller  material  was  cut  with  s&ne  or  cop- 
per tools.  The  saw,  drill,  ax,  adze,  knife, 
chisel,  scra]3er.  rasp,  and  the  smoother, 
made  of  suitable  stone,  shell,  copper,  or 
teeth,  were  used  for  woodworking,  the 
knife  being  drawn  toward  the  body. 
Wood  was  bent  by  means  of  hot  water 
and  fire,  small  rods  were  straightened  with 
the  teeth  or  with  wrenches  of  bone,  horn, 
or  wood,  and  larger  rods  or  poles  in 
smoke  and  heat  of  the  fire.  In  the 
Pueblo  region  figurines  and  other  objects 
of  soft  wood  are  modeled  entirely  by  rub- 
bing with  coarse  sandstone  or  by  attri- 
tion upon  rock.  Canoes  were  hollowed 
out  with  the  aid  of  fire,  the  charred  por- 
tions being  removed  with  cuttinj^  tools. 
In  every  locality  each  art  had  its  par- 
ticular tools,  varjring  as  to  material,  haft- 
ing.  etc.,  and  some  arts,  as  the  making 
of  Dows  and  arrows,  developed  a  lai^ 
number  of  tools  for  shaping,  finishing, 
and  decorating.  Dishes,  small  boxes, 
and  the  like  were  excavated  with  great 
labor  by  means  of  scrapers  and  other  cut- 
ting tools,  as  the  incisors  of  the  beaver, 
suitably  hafted.  The  use  of  curly  knots 
from  trees  for  dishes  was  widespread, 
since  much  of  the  work  in  forming  the 
vessel,  spoon,  or  cup  had  been  done  by 
nature.  In  many  cases  the  interior  of  the 
knot  had  decayed,  leaving  a  shell  which 
became  a  vessel,  with  Tittle  working. 
Perforations  for  lashing,  suspending,  and 
fastening  were  made  with  the  drill.  In 
hard-wGK)d  saplings  there  is  often  a  core  of 
pith  which  could  be  pushed  out  with  a 


cane  or  grass  stem  and  the  hole  somewhat 
enlarged  to  form  a  tube.  In  the  Pueblo 
region  roof  timbers  and  the  stakes  that 
were  used  to  cover  bodies  in  ancient  bur- 
ials show  marks  of  the  stone  tools  with 
which  they  were  cut.  Firewood  was 
broken  from  trees  by  means  of  large 
grooved  hammers  or  inauls.  Most  of  the 
elementary  processes'  known  to  modem 
woodworkers  were  practised  by  these 
Indians.  Examples  of  joining,  splicing, 
binding,  lashing,  p^^ng,  and  grooving 
are  found,  and  in  joming  bireh-bark  a 
process  somewhat  resembling  dovetailing 
was  often  employed.  The  tenon  ana 
mortise  app^r  to  be  absent,  their  place 
being  taken  in  Alaskan  houses  by  worked 
sockets  for  frame  timbers,  and  in  other 
structures,  as  the  Navaho  hogan,  by 
crotched  sticks.  The  N.  W.  coast  tribes 
had  a  primitive  vise  for  holding  bent* 
wood  boxes  and  dishes.  Pegs  of  bone, 
ivory,  or  wood  were  used  instead  of 
nails. 

Among  the  numerous  products  of  wood- 
working may  be  mentioned  bows,  arrows, 
spears,  armor,  gaming  blocks,  trinket 
boxes,  and  chests,  especially  developed  by 
theN.  W.  coast  tribes,  boat  frames,  ooats, 
sleds,  bowls,  mortars,  nestles,  fire-drills, 
pipestems,  masks,  ana  ngurines.  Among 
these  objects  are  specimens  carved  with 
such  skill  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in 
the  class  of  art  productions. 

Consult  Beverley,  Hist.  Va.,  1722;  Boas 
in  Southern  Workman,  xxxix,  no.  6, 
337-343,  1910;  Bogoras  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Jesup  Exped.,  vii,  1906; 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
XVII,  pt.  iii,  1905;  Kroeber  in  Pub.  Univ. 
Cal.,  VIII,  no.  2,  1908;  Mason  (1)  in  Rep. 
Nat  Mus.  1894, 1896,  (2)  in  Smithsonian 
Rep.  1886,  205-239,  1B89;  Morgan  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iv,  1881;  Nelson  in 
18th  Rw.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1,  1899;  Norden- 
skiold.  Cliff  Dwellers  of  the  Mesa  Verde, 
1893;  Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii, 
1877;  Swan  in  Smitbson.  Cont  Knowl., 
XXI,  1-18, 1876,  (2)  ibid.,  xvi,  1-108, 1870; 
Swanton  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist, 
Jesup  Exped.,  v,  pt  1, 1905;  Willoughby 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  ix,  no.  2,  296^-306, 
1907.  (w.  H.) 

Woolyneag.  A  name  in  the  northern 
parts  of  New  England  for  the  fisher  or 
pekan,  Mustela  pennantL  The  name  is 
from  Abnaki  tuulanikw.  'handsome  squir- 
rel' (from  vml,  *good,'  *  pretty,'  etc.  + 
anikwy  a  general  name  for  'squirrel'  in 
all  Algonquian  dialects).  The  name, 
with  variants  woolaneag  and  wooleneag.  is 
evidently  a  misapplication.     ( w.  b.  g.  ) 

Wootemeqnin.    See  Massasoit, 

Wootastite.    See  Outacity. 

Wooteka.  A  former  village,  probably 
Seminole,  e.  of  Apalachee  Iwiy,  w.  Fla. — 
Bartram,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1799, 
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Wopobwati  ( Wo'poK^ivOts,  *  White 
Shield  Owner,*  commonly  known  to  the 
whites  as  White  Shield ) .  A  former  chief 
of  the  Southern  Cheyenne,  bom  about 
1833  on  an  upper  branch  of  North  Platte 
r.,  Wvo.;  died  in  1883  near  the  present 
ElingnBher,  Okla.  In  accordance  with 
Indian  custom,  he  had  different  names 
at  different  periods.  As  a  young  man 
he  was  known  as  Mouse  Koad.  His 
more  famous  name  was  bestowed  on  him 
in  1862  bv  his  uncle,  the  noted  Black 
Kettle,  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Washita, 
who  had  previously  borne  the  name 
himself.  About  the  year  1878  he  assumed 
his  grandfatiier*8  name  of  Buffalo  fieard, 
which  he  kept  until  his  death.  Having 
distinguiehea  himself  as  a  warrior,  par- 
ticularly in  two  enga^ments  with  the 
Pawnee,  he  became  a  leader  in  the  Bow- 
string soldier  society,  and  in  1870  was 
formally  elected  to  the  council  of  chiefs. 
In  the  next  year  he  was  one  of  a  delega- 
tion sent  to  Washington  to  represent  tne 
allied  Cheyenne  ana  Arapaho  tribes  then 
newlv  established  on  a  reservation  in 
Oklahoma,  and  with  his  companions  re- 
ceived from  President  Grant  a  treaty 
medal  bearing  the  device  of  a  pipe,  a 
plow,  a  globe,  and  a  Bible,  which  were 
explained  to  symbolize  ^eace,  agricul- 
ture, education,  and  Christianitv.  White 
Shield  accepted  all  this  literallv,  and  on 
his  return  became  an  earnest  advocate  of 
civilization,  schools,  and  mission  work. 
Throughout  the  outbreak  of  1874-75  he 
held  his  band  quiet  at  the  agency.  In 
1881  he  was  again  chosen  as  deflate, 
but  was  unable  to  go  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  tnbal  custom  for- 
bidding participation  in  public  business 
by  anyone  in  mourning.  As  was  com- 
mon with  the  Plains  Indians,  he  had 
two  wives,  who  were  sisters.  His  son, 
Harvey  White  Shield  (see  HishkowiU)^  is 
one  of  the  best  educated  young  men  in 
the  tribe  and  an  efficient  mission  helper 
and  interpreter.  (j.  m.) 

Wopnm.    Mentioned  as  a  Karok  village 
on  Klamath  r.,  Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 
Woo-pum.  —Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23, 1860. 

Woronook.  A  Wappinger  village  on  the 
E.  bank  of  lower  Housatonic  r.,  in  New 
Haven  co.,  Conn.,  at  the  ferry  between 
Mil  ford  and  Stratford. 

Oronoake.— Birdaey  (1761)in  Maffl.  Hi«t  Soc.Coll., 
1st  B.,  X,  111,  1809.  Oronoke.— Trumbull,  Ind. 
Names  Conn.,  91,  1881.  Oronoque.— Ibid.  Woro- 
nock.-Ibid. 

Wonhip.    See  Orenda,  Prayer^  Religion, 

Womntaek.  A  village  in  Massachu- 
setts, apparently  on  or  near  Connecticut 
r.,  whose  inhabitants  were  driven  out  by 
the  Mohawk  about  1664. — Winthrop 
(1664)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s., 
VI,  531,  1863. 

Wotamens.  A  village  in  1608  on  the 
w.  bank  of  Patuxent  r.  in  Prince  George 
CO.,  Md.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  1819. 


Wotkalgi  ('raccoon  people*).  A  clan 
of  the  Creeks. 

W^tkalfL-Oatachet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  155, 1884. 
Wo'-tko.— Moigan,  Anc  Soc.,  161, 1878. 

Wovoka  ('The  Cutter').  A  Paiute 
dreamer  and  medicine-man,  and  origi- 
nator of  the  Ghost  dance;  bom  in  w. 
Nevada  about  1856.  His  father,  Tavibo, 
'  White  Man,'  was  also  a  reputed  medi- 
cine-man, and  the  son  may  have  inherited 
the  mystic  tendency  from  him .  After  his 
fathers  death  the  Doy  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  a  white  rancher  from  whom  he 
received  the  name  of  Jack  Wilson,  by 
which  he  was  commonlv  known  among 
the  whites.  He  was  still  alive  in  1905, 
but  had  lost  in  large  measure  his  former 
influence.  For  an  account  of  his  super- 
natural mission,  see  Ghogt  dance.  Con- 
sult Mooney,  Ghost  Dance  Religion,  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  1896. 

Wowol.  A  former  Yokuts  ( Mariposan ) 
tribe  that  li  vednear  the  Tachi  and  Chunut, 
N.  or  E.  of  Tulare  lake,  Cal.  With  the 
Chunut  they  ceded  their  lands  to  the 
United  States  by  treaty  of  June  3,  1851, 
excepting  a  strip  from  Tulare  to  Buena 
Vista  lake.  In  1857  they,  with  the  Tachi, 
numbered  175. 

Wah-wol.— Wessells  (1858)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
84th  Cong..  8d  sess. ,  Si,  1857.  Woo-welli.— Lewis  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  400,  1858.  Wo-woL— Barbour 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  256, 1853. 

Wright,  Allen.  A  Choctaw  preacher, 
bom  in  Mississippi  about  1825;  he  emi- 
grated with  most  of  the  tribe  to  Indian 
Ter.  in  1832,  his  parents  dying  soon  after- 
ward, leaving  him  and  a  sister.  He  had 
a  strain  of  white  blood,  probably  one- 
eighth  or  one-sixteenth.  In  his  youth 
he  lived  some  time  in  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury,  a  Presbyterian 
missionary,  and  began  his  education  in 
a  missionary  day-school  near  Doaksville. 
While  here  he  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  soon  after  entered 
Spencer  Academy  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
By  reason  of  his  studious  habits  he  was 
sent  h}r  the  Choctaw  authorities  to  a 
school  in  Delaware,  but  afterward  went 
to  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1852.  He 
then  took  a  full  course  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City,  being 
graduated  in  1855,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  ordained  by  the  Indian  Presby- 
tery. Returning  to  his  people  in  Indian 
Ter.,  he  preached  to  them  until  his  death 
in  1885.  His  people  appreciating  his  abil- 
ity and  uprightness,  Mr  Wright  was  called 
to  affairs  of  state,  being  elected  succes- 
sively a  member  of  the  Choctaw  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and  after- 
ward Treasurer.  In  1866,  after  the  Civil 
War,  he  was  sent  to  Washington  as  a 
delegate  to  negotiate  a  new  tmitv  with 
the  United  States,  and  during  his  absence 
was  elected  principal  chief  of  the  Choc- 
taw Nation,  an  office  which  he  held  until 
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1870.  The  Rev.  John  Edwards  charac- 
terized Wrieht  afl  **a  man  of  large  intel- 
ligence, good  mind,  an  excellent  preacher, 
and  a  very  faithfal  laborer  for  the  good 
of  his  people.  No  other  Choctaw  that  I 
ever  met  could  give  snch  a  clear  explana- 
tion of  difficult  points  in  the  grammar  of 
the  Choctaw."  About  1873  he  trans- 
lated the  Chickasaw  constitution,  which 
was  published  by  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
and  in  1880  he  published  a  ''Chahta 
Leksikon."  Just  before  his  death  he 
completed  the  translation  of  the  Psalms 
from  Hebrew  into  Choctaw.  Soon  after 
his  graduation  Mr  Wright  married  Miss 
Harriet  Newell  Mitchell,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  to  whom  were  bom  several  chil- 
dren, including  Eliphalet  Nott  Wright. 
M.  D.,  of  Olney,  Okla. ;  Rev.  Frank  Hall 
Wriffht,  of  Imllas,  Texas;  Mrs  Mary 
Wallace  and  Mrs  Anna  W.  Ludlow,  of 
Wapanucka,  Okla.;  Allen  Wright,  jr., 
a  lawyer  of  South  McAleeter,  Okla. ;  Mrs 
Clara  E.  Richards,  Miss  Kathrine  Wright, 
and  James  B.  Wright,  C.  E.,  all  of  Wa- 
panucka, Okla.  For  Mr  Wright* s  por- 
trait, see  CJioctaw, 

Wrotetasatow.    See  Outacity, 

Wnokan.  One  of  the  7  Winnebago 
villages  in  1806,  situated  on  L.  Poygan, 
Winnebago  co..  Wis.— Pike,  Trav.,  124, 
1811. 

Wuia  (Wu4a).  Given  by  Ingalls  (H. 
R.  Ex.  Doc.  66,  42d  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  2, 
1873)  as  a  Paiute  band  m  Utah.  Not 
identified. 

Wnitnthlaa.  A  Kuitsh  village  on  lower 
Umpqua  r.,  Oreg. 

Wu'-l-w-oU'-*.— Doraey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  281,  1890. 

Wnkakeni  (Wukaxe^ni,  *at  the  can- 
yon* ) .  A  former  Modoc  settlement  on  the 
B.  side  of  Tule  lake.  n.  e.  Cal.— Gatschet 
in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  i,  xxxii, 
1890. 

Wukoann.    The  Great-ant  clan  of  the 
Ala  (Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Wu-ko'-a-nii  wun-wu.— Fewkes  in   Am.  Anthr., 
VII,  401, 1894  (wUn-ivU  =  'clan'). 

Wnkoki  ( *  great  house  or  village ' ).  A 
croup  of  ruined  pueblos  w.  of  the  Great 
mils  and  the  Black  falls  of  Little  Colorado 
r.,  about  40  m.  n.  e.  of  Flaj^staff,  Ariz. 
Both  archeological  and  traditionary  evi- 
dence indicate  that  they  were  erected  in 
prehistoric  times  by  the  Snake  clan  of  the 
Hopi  and  formed  one  of  itsstopping  places 
in  its  migration  from  the  n.  to  its  present 
habitations  in  N.  e.  Arizona.  See  Fewkes 
in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  66  et  seq.,  1904. 
BlMk  fftlU  ruins.— Fewkes,  ibid.,  41. 

Wnkopakabi  (*  great  reed  or  arrow 
house').  A  ruined  pueblo,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  mounds  very  much  worn 
down,  covering  a  rather  small  site,  at 
Ganado,  on  the  road  between  Ft  Defiance 
and  Reams  canyon,  Ariz.  It  is  locally 
known  as  Pueblo  Ganado  and  Pueblo 


Colorado.  It  was  inhabited  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Pakab  or  Reed  people  of  the 
Hopi,  who  migrated  from  Wukopakabi  to 
Awatobi  (q.  v.).  After  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  village,  in  1700,  they  went 
to  the  Middle  mesa  of  the  Hopi  and 
founded  a  town  on  the  b.  side;  subse- 
quently they  moved  to  Walpi,  on  the  East 
mesa,  where  their  descendants  now  live. 
These  people,  as  their  name  signifies, 
were  warriors,  and  traditionally  they  are 
related  to  the  Zufii.  Their  descendants 
hold  at  the  present  time,  in  December,  a 
war  celebration.  (j.  w.  f.  ) 

Poeblo  Colorado. —A  local  name  Poeuo  Oanado.— 
Fewkee  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E .  127.  1904  (Span.. 
'Bheep  village,'  another  local  name). 

Wnllaneg.    See  Woolyneag. 

Wnimathowataekoog  ( *  people  at  the 
fork  of  the  river*).  A  Nipmuc  tribe 
or  band  formerlv  living  in  the  s.  part  of 
Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  probably  on  Black- 
stone  r.  They  adjoined  the  Narraganset, 
to  whom  they  were  said  to  be  subject, 
although  the  two  tribes  are  known  to 
have  been  at  war.  They  sheltered  the 
hostile  Pequot  in  1637,  and  for  this  were 
attacked  by  the  eastern  Nipmuc  and, 
being  defeated,  retreated  toward  the  Mo- 
hawk country.  They  seem  to  have  re- 
turned ajgain,  for  in  1675  we  find  the 
English  interfering  to  protect  them  from 
inroads  of  the  Mohegan  and  Narraganset. 
Bhowatuki.— Williams  (1675)in  Mans.  Uist,  Soc. 
Coll..  4th  8.,  Yl,  297,  1863.  Woimashoataekoofft  ~ 
Willluns  (16S7),  ibid.,  3tl  a.,  ix,  800, 1846  Wunna- 
•howatookoofs.— Williams  (1636),  Ibid.,  1,161  1825 
Wttimaahowataokowoffs.— Williams  (1676),  ibid.. 
4th  s.,  Tl,  297,  1868.  WuimaakowatiidKqiit.— Wil- 
liams (1^).  ibid.,  198. 

Wnthketan  ( *  people  having  houses  on 
top  of  one  another  * ) .  A  Tlingit  division 
of  the  Wolf  phratry  living  at  Killisnoo, 
Gaudekan,  and  Anchguhlsu,  Alaska. 
Vuflohki-tiii  — Krause,  TUnkit  Ind.,  118,  1886 
VfisehkStan.— Ibid,  wfi'eketiii.— Swanton,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E..  1904. 

Wmqnowhananawkit  ('at  the  pigeon 
country*).  A  Nipmuc  tribe,  or,  more 
likely,  bsmd,  living  probably  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  friends 
of  the  hostile  Pequot  in  1636,  and  neigh- 
bors of  and  possibly  related  to  the  Wun- 
nashowatuckoog. 

Wtuquowhanaaawldto.— Williams  (1636)  in  Ma&s. 
Hist.  Soc.  CoIL,  4th  s.,  VI,  188. 1863.  Wnaqnowhar 
nawkits.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Oonn..  $1, 188L 

Wntapiu  ( }V&^tapi^Uy  from  a  Sioux  word 
meaning  *  eat*  or  ^eaters,'  sing.  Wi^tap), 
A  principal  division  of  the  Cheyenne 
tribe  (q.  v.).  (j.  m.) 

OkeyenneSioaz.— Dorsey  in  Field  Colmnb.  Mas. 
Pub.  no.  103, 62, 1906.  Wl'tajrf'u.— Mooney,  Qhost 
Dance,  1025, 1896  (improperly  given bymisprint 
from  Grinnell  MS.  as  'haters')  wS'tapfe. — 
Mooney  in  Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  i,  406, 1907. 
WoB  t&  pi  a.->Qrinuell,  Social  Org.  Cheyenne,  136, 
1906. 

Wntshik  (*  fisher').  A  subphratry  or 
gens  of  the  Menominee. — Hoffman  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1.  42,  1896. 

Wyah.  A  Nitinat  village  on  the  b. 
shore  of  the  outlet  of  Nitinat  lagoon,  s.  w. 
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coofit  of  Vancouver  id. ;  pop.  63  in  1902. 
Why»fik.— Whymper,  Alaska,  78.  1869.  Wyah.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  264. 1902. 

Wyalnting  (M^chvnhiUusinkj  *at  the 
d welling  puuce  of  the  hoary  veteran/ 
:8o  called  from  an  ancient  warrior  who 
lived  near. — Heckewelder).  A  former 
Munsee  and  Iroquois  settlement  at  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  the  same  name 
in  Bradford  co.^  Pa.  It  was  also  the  site 
of  an  older  Indian  villaee,  called  Gohon- 
toto,  which  is  mentioned  by  Cammerhoff, 
who  visited  the  place  in  1750.  "Here, 
they  tell  me,"  he  says,  "was  in  early 
times  an  Indian  town,  traces  of  which  are 
still  noticeable,  e.  ^.,  com-j)its,  etc.,  in- 
habited b^  a  distinct  nation  (neither 
Aquinoschioni,  i.  e.,  IriquoijB,  nor  Dela- 
wares),  who  spoke  a  peculiar  language 
and  were  called  Tehotitachsae;  against 
these  the  Five  Nations  warred,  and  rooted 
them  out.  The  Cayugas  for  a  time  held 
a  number  of  them,  but  the  Nation  and 
their  language  are  now  exterminated  and 
extinct**  (Cammerhoff  quoted  by  Clark 
in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  124, 
1887).  In  1752  Papunhank,  a  Munsee 
chiei,  settled  at  the  site  with  20  families. 
He  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
Quakers,  and  later  made  great  preten- 
sions as  a  religious  teacher.  The  peo- 
ple of  his  village  became  dissatisfied  with 
his  instruction,  and  after  a  conference  de- 
cided to  take  the  first  religious  teacher 
who  came  to  their  village,  having  been 
undecided  whether  they  wanted  a  Quak- 
er or  a  Moravian.  John  Woohnan,  a 
Quaker  evangelist,  who  had  become  ac- 
(luainted  with  Papunhank  during  his  vis- 
its to  Philadelphia,  set  out  for  Wyal using 
in  May,  1763,  accompanied  by  Benjamin 
Parvin.  News  of  the  situation  reaching 
David  Zeisbei^er  at  Bethlehem,  he  at 
once  started  for  this  promising  field, 
passing  Woolman  on  the  mountains  be- 
low Wilkes-Barr^.  On  the  way  he  met 
Job  Chillaway,  a  Delaware,  the  messenger 
and  friend  of  the  English,  who  was  then 
living  in  Papunhank's  village.  Together 
they  entered  the  settlement  and  were 
welcomed  by  the  Indians.  In  a  few  days 
Woolman  reached  the  place;  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  decision  of  the  council,  and 
that  as  a  conseauence  they  had  accepted 
Zeisberger  as  their  teacher.  The  latter 
remaineid  until  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
during  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  when 
he  removed  the  Moravian  Indians  to 
Bethlehem,  thence  to  Philadelphia  (Arch. 
Pa.,  rv,  138,  1853).  At  the  urgent  invi- 
tation of  Papunhank,  these  Indians 
moved  back  to  Wyalosing,  which  they 
reached  May  18, 1765.  Owing  to  various 
causes  the  mission  was  abandoned,  June 
11, 1772,  by  the  Moravians,  who  removed 
to  Beaver  r.  (see  FriedenshtietUn) .    Dur- 
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ing  the  Revolution  the  villase  became  a 
gathering  place  for  hostile  Indians  and 
Tories,  many  of  the  raids  into  the  Sus- 
quehanna valley  being  planned  here  and 
at  Sheshequin.  On  Sept.  28,  1778,  Col. 
Hartley  marched  from  Shesheqain,  which 
he  had  destroyed,  and  camped  that  night 
at  Wyalusing,  which  the  Indians  had  de- 
serted just  before  his  arrival.  On  the 
29th  his  detachment  of  about  120  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians  a  short  distance 
from  the  village;  the  Indians  were  de- 
feated, leaving  10  dead,  while  Hartley 
had  4  killed  and  10  wounded.  From 
here  he  marched  to  Wyoming  (Arch. 
Pa..  VII,  5-9,  1853).  On  Aug.  5-7,  1779, 
Sullivan's  army  encamped  at  the  site  of 
the  Indian  village  when  on  its  expedition 
to  the  Seneca  country.  Rev.  Mr  Rogers, 
chaplain  in  this  expedition,  says  in  his 
journal,  ''No  sign  of  even  the  smallest 
hut  was  left  standing**  (Jour.  Mil.  Exped. 
Gen.  Sullivan,  258, 1887).  (g.  p.  d.) 
KaobMhlotwif.— Post  (1760)  In  Arch.  Pa.,  ni,  748, 
1868.  Xaoheluti]iff.~Ind1an  letter  (1764),  Ibid., 
IV,  170,  1863.  ^fcohochUuaf. —Post  (1760).  op. 
cit.,  744.  XMhoohloMhuiif.—Xbid.  KMhwihl- 
indjic.— Day,  Penn.,  188,  1^.  Mahaekloodnr— 
Proua,  Penn.,  ii,  820,  1796.  Hakahelooiink.— Te- 
dyuscung  (1761)  quoted  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  viii.636, 
1862.  Kakehalontiiiff,  Papoonan*!  Eoum.— Ibid., 
636.  Vobwihilluadik.— Heckewelder  in  Trans. 
Am.  Philos.  Soc..  n.  a.,  iv,  862,  1834.  MlebaUoa- 
sen.~Pa.  Council  (1760)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  viii, 
492,  1862.  Koiu&aehlooMii.~Pa.  Council  (1760) 
in  Arch.  Pa.,  in,  748,  1868.  Papounan't  Town.— 
Hamilton  (1761)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  viii,  648,  1862. 
Waffhalooaeii.-Col.  Rec.  Pa.  (1760),  ibid.,  492. 
Wealoainff.— Grant  (1779)  in  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sul- 
livan7^S8,  1887.  Wealuridiiftawn.— Machin 
(1779),  ibid.,  194.  Wialodac.—German  Flats 
oonf.  (1770)  in  N.  Y.,  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vill,  248, 
1867.  Wiaiaainc.— Grant  (1779)  in  Jour.  Mil. 
Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  188,  1887.  WifhalooMn.— 
Got.  Penn  (1768)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  ix.  426,  486. 
1862.  WifhaloMoon.— Pa.  Council  (1760),  ibid., 
viu,  492,  1862.  Wifhaloutia.— Gov.  Hamilton 
(1761).  ibid.,  648.  Wlhaiooainf.— Writer  of  1784 
quoted  by  Harris,  Tour,  211.  1806.  Wildlodt— 
Fellows  (1779)  in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sulllyan, 
86,  1887.  Wyalonsinf.— Petition  to  Gov.  Penn 
(1764)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  ix,  189, 1862.  Wyalooiiiff.— 
Barton  (1779)  in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan, 
6. 1887.  WyaiusiBf.— Hartley  (1778)  In  Arch.  Pa., 
VII,  7.  l«fe.  Wybusinf.-Campfleld  (1779)  In 
Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan.  68, 1887.  Wy»- 
lutiiif.— Uvermore  (1779)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  VI,  820,  1850.  Wylucinf .— Gookin  (1779)  in 
Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  104,  1887.  Wy- 
Insink.— Blake  (1779),  ibid..  89.  Wyoliioiiiff.-. 
Dearborn  (1779).  ibid..  69. 

Wyandot.    See  Huron. 

Wyandotte.  An  American  breed  of 
fowls,  earlier  known  as  Sebright  Cochins, 
said  to  have  sprung  from  the  mating  of  a 
Sebright  bantam  cock  and  a  Ck>chin  hen. 
The  name  was  proposed  at  Worcester. 
Mass.,  in  1883,  oy  Mr  Houdette,  and 
after  some  opposition  it  has  been  accepted 
as  the  name  of  the  fowl  (T.  F.  McGrew, 
U.  S.  Dept  of  Agr.  Bull.  31,  1901). 
The  word  is  the  same  as  Wyandot,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  peoples  of  Iroquoian 
stock.  (a.  P.O.) 

Wyantenno.  A  village  in  Litchfield  co. , 
Conn.,  where  there  was  a  great  Indian 
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gathering  in  1675;  possibly  identical  with 

Wiatiac 

Wayattano.—Doc.  of  1676  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 

Xiu,    496,    1881.     WaTattanoo.— Headinfir,    ibid. 

Wyantaauok.— Leete  (1675)   in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 

Coll.,  4th  8.,  VII.  676, 1865.    Wy»iit«Miok.-.Wad»- 


ntaauok.-.Leete  (1675)   in  Mass. 
^y^J.M.,  4th  8.,  VII.  576, 1865.    W; 
worth  (1694),  ibid.,  l,  108, 1852. 

Wynemao.    See  Winamac, 

Wyoming  (Delaware:  M^cheuwdmink^ 
*  upNon  the  great  plain.  *  The  native  name, 
variously  corrupted  to  Chiwaumuc,  Wia- 
wamic,  Wayomic,  Waiomink,  etc..  finally 
reached  the  more  euphonious  form  of 
Wyoming^  a  word  which  was  lone  sup- 
posed to  signify  *  field  of  blood."  The 
name  was  made  widely  known  by  the 
poet  Campbell  in  his  "Gertrude  of  Wyo- 
ming'' (1809),  an  imaginary  tale  the 
scenes  and  incidents  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  massacre  of  the  settiers 
on  July  3,  1778,  by  British  soldiers,  To- 
ries, and  Indians  in  the  above-named 
picturesoue  valley.  It  is  not  known  who 
sugKestea  the  name  of  the  state  (which 
hiS^been  proposed  as  that  of  a  territory 
as  early  as  1866),  but  it  was  probably 
some  emigrant  or  emigrants  from  one  of 
the  dozen  or  more  places  so  called  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  Union. — Gerard). 
A  settlement,  before  1744,  of  Shawnee 
and  Mahican,  after  which  time  and  until 
1756  it  was  made  up  of  Shawnee,  Ma- 
hican, Iroquois,  Munsee,  and  Nanticoke. 
After  the  latter  date  it  was  a  Delaware 
and  Munsee  village,  the  head(]uarters  of 
Tedyuskung,  the  leading  chief  of  the 
Delawares.  The  principal  settlement 
was  at  the  site  of  the  present  Wilkes- 
Barr^,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.  The  name  was 
applied  to  the  lands  in  the  Wyoming 
valley,  in  which  there  were  a  number  of 
Indian  villages,  and  then  to  the  chief 
town  of  the  region.  The  location  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  council  of  Philadelphia, 
June,  1728.  At  the  council  at  Conestoga 
(May  1728),  Tawenna,  chief  of  the  Con- 
estoga,  said  that  the  attack  upon  John 
Burt's  house  the  year  before  had  not 
been  made  by  the  Conestoga,  Delawares, 
Shawnee,  or  Conoy,  but  by  the  Minisink 
(Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  iv,  314,  1851).  At  the 
council  at  Philadelphia  in  June  follow- 
ing, Alluinapees  stated  that  the  "Meny- 
sineks"  lived  **at  the  Forks  of  Sasque- 
hannah  above  Meehayomy,  &  that  their 
Kings  name  is  Kindarsowa"  (ibid.,  iii, 
326,  1852).  When  the  Delaware  chiefs 
signed  the  famous  deed  of  1737  (the  so- 
called  **  Walking  Purchase"),  they  did 
so  with  the  understanding  that  those 
living  in  the  Minisinks  would  not  be 
obliged  to  abandon  their  lands,  but  would 
live  there  in  friendship  with  the  English 
(Walton,  Conrad  Weiser,  66,  1900;  Arch. 
Pa. ,  1, 541 ,  1852).  At  the  council  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  1742,  when  Canassatego  or- 
dered the  Delawares  to  leave  at  once  for 


Shamokin  or  Wyoming,  he  was  in  igno- 
rance of  any  such  unc&rstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  Delawares.  Weiser,  fl  he  liad 
nothing  to  do  with  this  speech,  at  least 
permitted  its  statements  to  pass  unre- 
Duked.  The  Delawares  went  away  from 
this  council  thoroughlv  humiliated. 
Some  of  them  moved  to  Shamokin,  some 
to  Wyoming,  but  the  ^reat  majority  of 
them  went  w.  to  the  Ohio  and  joined  the 
Shawnee  in  their  effort  to  throw  off  the 
Iroquois  yoke.  When  Zinzendorf  and  his 
party  of  Moravian  missionaries  visited 
Wyoming  in  the  fall  of  1742,  he  found  it 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  Shawnee,  who 
were  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  him,  as  they 
feared  that  he  had  come  to  buy  their 
lands  (Zinzendorf's  Jour,  in  Mem.  Mora- 
vian Church.  71, 1870).  At  this  time  the 
flats  w.  of  tne  Susquehanna  were  occu- 

Eied  by  the  Shawnee,  while  the  Mahican 
ad  a  large  village  at  the  n.  end  of  the 
valley,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river. 
In  1751  the  Nanticoke  had  a  settlement 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  on  the  k. 
side  of  the  river.  At  the  treaty  of  Albany, 
in  1754,  when  the  Iroquois  disposed  of 
the  lands  drained  by  the  Juniata,  they 
reserved  these  lands  at  Wyoming  as  a 
hunting  ground,  and  as  a  place  of  refuge 
from  the  French,  should  they  be  driven 
to  seek  an  asylum  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  vi, 
119,  1851).  They  then  appointed  John 
Shikellimy,  son  of  Shikeilimy,  to  look 
after  these  lands  for  them.  At  the 
council  at  Easton,  1757,  Tedyuskung 
said:  **We  intend  to  settle  at  Wyo- 
ming, and  we  want  to  have  certain  boun- 
daries fixed  between  you  and  us,  and 
a  certain  tract  of  land  fixed,  which 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  us  or  our 
children  ever  to  sell,  or  for  you  or  any  of 
your  children  ever  to  buy"  (ibid.,  vii, 
678, 1851 ).  When  it  was  discovered  that 
this  land  had  been  sold  by  the  Mohawk 
at  Albany  in  1754  to  Lydius,  the  agent  of 
the  Connecticut  Companv,  Conrad  Weiser 
declared  that  the  deed  was  fraudulent 
and  that  unless  the  settlement  was  pre- 
vented an  Indian  war  would  result. 
Hendrick,  the  Mohawk  chief,  summoned 
to  Philadelphia,  stated  that  the  deed  had 
been  obtained  by  fraud.  The  extended 
discussion  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut  and  the  fearful  slaughter  at 
Wyoming  were  the  results  of  this  transac- 
tion. (For  details  relating  to  this  subject, 
consult  Arch.  Pa.,  ii,  120  et  seq.,  1852; 
Walton,  Conrad  Weiser,  193  et  seq.,  1900. ) 
In  1756  the  Mohawk  refused  to  accept 
the  second  instalment  of  the  money  for 
the  purchase  of  the  lands,  although  Hen- 
drick had  advised  them  to  -do  so.  In 
July  of  that  year  came  Braddock's  de- 
feat, and  then  all  the  discontented  In- 
dians sought  vengeance  for  the  many 
grievances   they  had   against   Pennsyl- 
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vania.  In  1756  Wyoming  was  occupied 
by  a  mixed  population  of  Delawares, 
Shawnee,  Iroquois,  and  Mahican,  with  a 
few  Chickasaw,  the  Dela wares  being  in 
the  majority.  In  the  early  summer  of 
that  year  Tedyuskung  moved  to  Tioga 
with  his  followers.  After  the  council  of 
1757  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  of- 
fered to  enact  a  law  which  would  grant 
the  Wyoming  lands  to  Tedyuskung  and 
the  Delawares  forever,  but  the  project 
was  delayed  for  various  reasons,  chiefly 
because  the  lands  had  never  been  bought 
from  the  Iroquois.  Tedyuskung  insirted 
that  a  fort  and  houses  be  built  at  Wyo- 
ming for  the  Delawares,  and  Weiser  was 
asked  to  look  after  this  work,  but  de- 
clined to  do  so  on  account  of  his  health 
and  because  he  feared  the  Iroquois  would 
blame  him  for  doing  the  work.  The 
council  then  appointed  one  of  their  own 
number  to  oversee  the  work;  a  force 
of  50  or  60  carpenters  and  masons  was 
sent  to  Wyoming,  where  10  wooden  houses 
with  stone  foundations  were  erected. 
In  the  spring  of  1758  Tedyuskung 
went  to  Philadelphia  from  Wyoming,  to 
which  place  he  had  removed,  and  asked 
that  scnoolmasteis,  counsellors,  and  two 
ministers  be  sent  to  his  village,  saying, 
"You  must  consider  that  I  have  a  soul 
as  well  as  another"  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  viii, 
47,  1852).  At  the  treaty  at  Easton,  1758, 
he  again  presented  the  matter  of  the 
fraudulent  ** Walking  Purchase,**  and 
charged  the  Mohawk  with  selling  the 
lands  at  Wyoming,  which  had  been 
promised  to  the  Delawares  as  a  perma- 
nent home.  The  old  chief  had  at  last 
to  pay  with  his  life  the  penalty  for  what 
he  said  at  this  council.  In  .June,  1758, 
Charles  Thomson  and  Frederick  Post 
started  on  their  journey  to  Wyoming, 
but  when  they  reached  a  point  about  16 
m.  from  their  destination  they  were 
warned  by  Tedyuskung,  who  met  them, 
to  advance  no  farther  as  the  woods  about 
Wyoming  were  filled  with  hostile  Indians 
(Jour.  Thomson  and  Post  in  Arch.  Pa., 
Ill,  412-422,  1863).  In  the  spring  of 
1763  a  number  of  families  from  Connecti- 
cut settled  at  Wyoming  (Arch.  Pa.,  iv, 
105,  1853).  This  led  to  an  attack  by  the 
Indians  in  which  20  of  the  settlers  were 
killed  (ibid.,  127).  No  more  attempts 
were  made  to  settle  there  until  1 769,  when 
another  company  of  Connecticut  immi- 
grants reached  the  place,  and  at  once 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  fort,  called 
Ft  Durkee,  situated  between  Ross  and 
South  sts.,  Wilkes-Barr^  (Frontier  Forts 
of  Pa.,  I,  425,  1896).  Other  forts  were 
built  in  this  region  about  this  same  time: 
Ft  Wyoming  (1771),  erected  by  the 
Pennsylvania  authorities  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ft  Durkee,  was  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Northampton  and  River  sts.. 


Wilkes-Barr^;  Mill  Creek  Fort  (1772) 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  creek  of  the  same 
name;  Forty  Fort,  in  the  borough  of  the 
same  name,  built  in  1770  by  the  40 
pioneers  of  the  Connecticut  Co.  who 
went  to  the  re^on  in  1769.  During  the 
hostilities,  which  became  more  threaten- 
ing in  1778,  Forty  Fort  became  the  place 
of  refuge  to  which  many  of  the  settlers 
went.  In  June  of  that  year,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  la^e  force  of  the  enemy 
were  approaching  Wyoming,  under  Maj. 
John  Butler,  the  inhabitants  sought  ref- 
uge in  the  various  forts  in  the  region,  but 
on  account  of  its  strength  and  size  the 
majority  gathered  in  Forty  Fort.  But- 
ler's force  of  about  1,100  men,  consisting 
of  about  200  British,  the  same  number 
of  Tories,  and  about  700  Indians,  chiefly 
Seneca  and  Cayuga,  descended  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  landed  a  few  miles  above 
Wyoming,  whence  they  marched  on  the 
night  of  July  1  and  encamped  on  the 
mountain  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  The 
next  day  demand  was  made  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort,  which  was  refused. 
The  force  gathered  in  the  fort  nimibered 
fewer  than  400  (chiefly  old  men  and 
boys,  unfitted  by  reason  of  their  age  to 
be  at  the  front  with  the  American  army ), 
commanded  by  Col.  Zebulon  Butler. 
The  members  of  the  garrison,  no  doubt 
mistaken  in  their  estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy,  marched  out  on  July 
3  to  attack  them.  Then  followed  the 
battle,  the  defeat,  the  flight,  and  the 
awful  massacre  (Frontier  Forts  of  Pa.,  i, 
438  et  seq.,  1896;  Parkman,  Conspiracy 
of  Pontiac,  ii,  109,  1901  (flrst  massacre 
1763);  Arch.  Pa.,  vi,  626,  629, 631  et  seq., 
1853;  Egle,  Hist.  Pa.,  898-906,  1883). 
During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1778  the 
entire  frontier  from  Wyoming  to  Ft  Pitt 
was  subject  to  the  raids  of  the  Seneca  and 
Cayuga.  Washington  decided  to  send 
an  expedition,  under  Maj.-Gen.  John 
Sullivan,  into  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
country  to  destroy  the  villages  and  drive 
the  Indians  back  to  the  British  lines. 
Sullivan's  army  reached  Wyoming  on 
June  14,  where  it  remained  until  July  31, 
awaiting  supplies.  At  that  time  the 
village  was  filled  with  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  had  been  slain  in 
the  massacre  of  the  year  previous. 

In  addition  to  the  works  cited,  consult 
Miner,  Hist.  Wyoming,  1845;  Military 
Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  1887;  Wyoming 
Com  mem.  Asso.,  Wyoming:  A  Record  of 
the  One  Hundredth  Year  Commem.  Ob- 
serv.,  1882;  Wyoming  Commem.  Asso., 
116th  Anniv.  of  Battle  and  Massacre,  1895; 
the  various  publications  of  tiiis  associa- 
tion for  each  year.  (o.  p.  d.) 
"    ly.— Thomas  (1742)  In  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  iv, 


572, 1851.  Kaoffhwawame.— Day.  Penn.,  431, 1848. 
K'eheu6mi.— Heckewelder  in  Tnms.  Am.  Philofl. 
8oc.,   D.  8.,  IV,  861,  1834.    Vobaow  ^  mi— Ibid. 
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VehwanwaamL— Day,  op.  cit.  Keohayomy.— Pa. 
CouDcll  (1782)  In  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  in.  451,  1852. 
KMhayomy.— Pa.  Council  (1728),  ibid..  826.  8oa- 
haadowana.— Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1756)  In  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  Til,  48, 1856.  Soahentoarrhonon.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1685,83, 1858  (Huron  name  of  the  people). 
8eha,  haa,  do,  a,  aa.— Clinton  (1760)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
CoirHiBt,  vi,  548. 1865.  8cliahandowa.—Mt  John- 
son Council  (1755)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  2d  s.,  YT,  293. 
1877.  flohahandowaaa.—Mt Johnson  oonf .  (1755)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi8t.,yi,  984. 1856.  SMhautowano.— 
Weiser  (1755)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  ii.  259.  1852.  Ske- 
haadowa.— Writer  of  1737  qaoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  194,  1872.  Waiomiaa.— 
Zeisberger  (1755)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  ii,  459,  lS53. 
Waiomink.— Day,  op.  cit.,  432.  wajomiok.— Los- 
klel  (1794)  in  Rupp,  W.  Penn.,  app.,  858. 
1846.  Wi^omilL— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  184,  1886. 
Waia|^waawame.~Drake,  Tecnmseh.  18,  1852. 
Wawamie.— Day,  Penn.,  432,  1848.  Wayomiok.— 
Horsfield  (1755)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  n,492, 1853.  Wayom- 
iBff.— Ibid.,  491.  Weomiaff.  — Machin  (1779)  in 
Jour.  Mil.  Ezped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  194,  1887. 
Wtyomiaff.— Baston  conf.  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  Yii,  805, 1856.  WioBiiaf.— Evans  map,  1749. 
Wiomink.— Peters  (1757)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  ni.  2%1853. 
Woyiaing.--Spangenbeiv  (1756)  quoted  by  Rupp. 
Northampton  Co.,  95,  1845.  Woyiimoth.— Allnm- 
mapees  (1748)  in  Col.  Rec  Pa^  iv.  648,  1851. 
Wyamiag.—La Tour  map,  1782.  wyomaa.— Writer 
of  1759  quoted  by  Kendall,  Trav.,  ii,  281, 1809. 
WyoBiia.— Canaasat^o  (1742)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa., 
IV,  580, 1851.  Wywtt&r-Johnson  (1756)  in  R.  I. 
Col.  Rec.,  V,  629,  ISeoTwywaiak,— Stanwix  (1757) 
in  Arch.  Pa.,  in,  801,  1868.  Wywnish.— Hess 
(1756),  ibid.,  56. 

Wysoz.  A  tribe  or  band  reputed  to 
have  lived  on  a  small  creek  which  flows 
into  SusQuehanna  r.  at  the  present  Wysox, 
Bradford  co.,  Pa.  According  to  Day 
(Penn.,  137,  1843),  tradition  states  that 
tnis  tribe  had  two  sanguinary  battles  at 
the  mouth  of  Towanda  cr.  with  Indians 
livine  there,  probably  the  Nanticoke. 
The  Wysox  may  have  been  Munsee  or 
Delawares.  (j.  m.) 

Wiokhilain.    See  Omnkkirhine, 

Xabaagna.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Oanoas  ( San  Buenaventura) , 
Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1642.— Cabrillo, 
Narr.  (1542),  m  Smith,  CJolec.  Doc.  Fla., 
181,  1857. 

Xaffaa.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura); Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Saiay  (?).— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer  Apr.  17,  1863. 
Xagua.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  181, 1857.    Xaqua.— Taylor,  op.  cit. 

Xaim^a.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
In^.,  XVI,  113,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598.  Doubtless  situated  in 
the  Salinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  e.  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  It  seemingly  pertained 
to  the  Piro  or  the  Tigua. 

Xalan^j.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Xalon.  A  Chumashan  village  formerlv 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Xamaohl  A  former  Dieguefiio  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal.— Ortega  (1775) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  253, 
1884. 

Xamnnambe.  A  province,  tribe,  or  vil- 
lage on  the  South  Carolina  coast,  visited 
by  Ajrllon  in  1520  and  1521.  Barcia  says 
that  it  was  under  a  chief  called  Datha. 


Zamuaambe.— Documentoe  InMitos,  xi7, 506, 1870. 
Xamuaanuo.—Oviedo,  Hist  Qen.  Indies,  iir,  628, 
1853.    Zumnaaumbe.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  4, 1728. 

Xana.  A  former  DiegueHo  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal. — Ort^  (1775) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cat.,  i,  253j 
1884. 

Xapida.    A  province  or  tribe  on  the 
Carolina  coast,  visited  by  Ayllon  in  1521, 
when  it  was  under  the  chief  Datha. 
Xapida.— Barcia,  Ensayo  4, 1723.    Xapira.— Ovie- 
do,  Hist  Qen.  Indies,  m,  628, 1863. 

Xarame  (probably  pronounced  cha-ra^- 
me).  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe,  well  known 
in  the  18th  century  at  several  Franciscan 
missions.  They  seem  to  have  been  natives 
of  the  region  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.  In 
1699  they  were  in  Coahuila  at  both  San 
Juan  Bautista  and  San  Francisco  Solano, 
below  the  present  Eagle  Pass,  on  the 
Rio  Grande  (Portillo,  Apuntes,  271,  279, 
1888).  Soon  after  this  date  they  were  the 
chief  tribe  at  the  latter  mission,  a  Xarame 
being  its  ** governor'*  (Paredes,  Visita, 
1729,  par.  7,  MS.).  Of  the  144  Indians 
baptized  there  in  1704,  22  were  Xarames 
^Bap.  Rec.,  MS.).  When,  in  1718,  Father 
Olivares  transferred  this  mission  to  San 
Antonio  r.,  Texas,  and  reestablished  it 
as  that  of  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  he  took 
with  him  the  Xarame  neophytes  to  serve 
as  teachers  and  examples  for  the  Payaya 
and  other  new  tribes  to  be  gathered  (Oli- 
vares, Carta,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
XXVII,  169.  MS.).  The  first  baptism  at 
San  Antonio  de  Valero  was  that  of  a  Xar- 
ame child,  and  the  tribe  was  still  repre- 
sented at  that  mission  late  in  the  18th 
century.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Oharame.— Doo.  of  May  18.  1752,  in  Bez4r  Arch- 
ives. Ohaolamas.— Fr.  Isidro  Felix  de  Espinosa, 
Diary,  1709,  MS.  Jarame.— Fr.  Querra,  1720.  in 
Valero  Baptismal  Rec.  MS.  JaramM.— Morfi 
(1777)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  612, 1886. 
Jurame.— Fr.BenitoSanchez,1727,ibid.  Barame.— 
Fr.  Francifico  Ruiz,  1715,  ibid.  Sohiarame.— Red- 
dencia  of  Gov.  Bustiilo  y  Zevallos,  1734,  MS.  in 
Bexar  Archives.  Sohyarame.— Ibid.  Taram, — 
Fr.  De  Soto,  1713,  in  Solano  Baptismal  Rec.,  MS. 
>.— Ft.  Espinoea,  Diario,  June  10-18,  1716, 


MS.  Xaramat.— Revillagigedo  (1793)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  611,  1886.  Xharame.— Fr. 
Prado,  1737,  in  Valero  Baptismal  Rec.,  MS,  2ar- 
ame.— Fr.  Francisco  de  los  Dolores,  1789,  ibid. 

Xaienm.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen.  It  was  10  leagues 
from  Carmelo,  in  the  Sierra,  near  Pach- 
hepes. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

Xatde.  Mentioned  by  OfXate  (Doc. 
In^.,  XVI,  113, 1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1698.  Doubtless  situated  in 
the  Salinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  e.  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  It  seemingly  pertained 
to  the  Piro  or  the  Tigua. 
Zatol.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  186,  1889 
(misprint).  Zatoe.— Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  154, 
1893  (misprint). 

Xeripam.  A  tribe  named  in  1708  in  a 
list  of  those  that  had  been  encountered 
or  heard  of  to  the  n.  e.  of  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista mission,  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande. 
Although  the  Yerbipiamos  (Ervipiames) 
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ftre  given  in  the  same  document  as  one 
of  the  tribes  living  n.  of  the  minion, 
the  two  names  probably  applied  to  the 
same  tribe,  the  Ervipiame  (Fr.  Isidro  Felix 
de  Espinosa,  *  *  Relacion  Compendiosa ' '  of 
the  Rio  Grande  missions,  MS.  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  College  of  Santa  Cruz  de 
Quer^taro).  (h.  b.  b.) 

Xiabn.  A  vilia^,  probably  Coahuilte- 
can,  encountered  m  Coahuila  in  1689  by 
De  Le6n  (Derrotero,  MS.)i  &  leagues  s.  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  when  on  his  way  to  Texas. 

Xineii  (probably  pronounced  che-na^- 
se).  The  nigh-pnest  of  the  Hasina!  con- 
federacy of  B.  Texas.  The  bonds  of  this 
confederacy,  which  included  about  a 
dozen  tribes,  seem  to  have  been  rather 
more  religious  than  political.  The  Hai- 
nai  was  re^rded  as  the  head  tribe,  and 
what  gave  it  its  prestige  was  the  location 
on  its  western  border,  near  Angelina  r., 
of  the  chief  temple  containing  the  sacred 
fire,  from  whicn  directly  or  indirectly 
all  the  household  fires  were  kindlea. 
F*or  religious  purposes  there  was  first  a 
sub-grouping  of  tne  confederacy.  Thus, 
for  ordinary  occasions,  the  Neche  and 
Hainai  tribes  held  their  ceremonies  and 
festivals  together,  while  the  Nacogdoche 
and  Nasoni  formed  another  group.  But 
many  of  their  religious  and  social  func- 
tions included  the  whole  confederacy. 
Such  were  held  at  the  chief  fire  temple. 
Presiding  over  this  temple  was  the  head 
priest  ciled  the  xlnesi,  or  chenesi.  Ac- 
cording to  Espinosa,  chenm  seems  to 
have  been  a  general  term  meaning 
priest,  yet  even  ne  ordinarily  restricted 
the  name  to  this  head  priest.  Terdn, 
Jesus  Marfa,  and  Massanet  agree  in 
regarding  the  xined  as  the  highest 
individual  authority  in  the  group,  but 
they  do  not  give  the  same  view  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  position.  Massanet 
regarded  him  as  a  high  priest;  I'^pinosa 
regarded  him  mainly  in  this  light,  but 
te^ified  that  his  authority  was  superior 
to  that  of  any  chief;  Jesus  Marfa  calls 
him  not  only  a  priest,  but  also  a  **  little 
king,**  and  tells  of  his  great  authority  as 
a  ruler.  The  details  given  as  to  his  func- 
tions, however,  indicate  that  he  was  pri- 
marily a  priest,  but  that  through  his 
personal  dignity  and  priestly  innuence 
ne  outranked  all  others,  and  that  his 
word  had  great  authority  in  civil  as  well 
as  in  religious  affairs. 

The  xinesi  lived,  as  has  been  indicated, 
in  the  center  of  the  confederacy,  near 
Angelina  r. ,  w.  of  Nacogdoches.  Accord- 
ing to  Jesus  Marfa,  his  oflBce  was  heredi- 
tary, and  the  inference  from  all  circum- 
stances is  that  it  was  attached  to  the 
Hainai  tribe.  The  most  important  duty 
of  the  onyiesi  was  to  care  for  the  fire 
temple  near  his  house,  and  to  consult 
the  Coninisi,  or  fictitious  twin  boys,  by 


means  of  which  he  talked  with  the  Great 
Chief  Above.  The  early  writers  convey 
the  impression  that  the  xinesi  was  a  per- 
son of  great  dignity,  doing  no  manual 
labor,  and  commanding  great  personal 
respect.  He  was  fed  and  clothed,  we 
are  told,  by  community  gifts,  to  insure 
which  he  sometimes  preyed  upon  the 
superstition  of  his  people.  At  the  house 
of  each  caddi,  or  civil  chief,  and  of  each 
of  the  other  dignitaries,  a  special  seat 
of  honor  and  a  bed  were  scrupulously 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  xineti  during 
his  visits.  (Consult  Espinosa,  Cr6nica 
Apo8t61ica,  pt.  I.  421,  424,  425,  432,  1746; 
Jesus  Marfa,  Relaci6n,  1691,  MS.;  Massa- 
net, Carta,  in  Quar.  Tex.  Hist.  Asso.,  ii, 
305-312, 1899;  Terdn,  Descripci6n  y  Diaria 
Demarcaci6n,  1691,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia,  XXVII,  48,  MS.)  (h.  b.  b.) 

Xiica.    A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  »an  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. 
Xisoa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Parmer,  Nov.  28,  1860. 
Zisoaoa.— Bnglehardt,  Franc,  in  Cal..  898, 1897. 

Xiviroa.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noauj  formerly  connected  with  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Nov.  23,  1860. 

Xoootoo.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  ( San  Buenaventura) , 
Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Xoootoo.— Cabrillo.  Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith.  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  181,  1857.  Zotoooe.— U.  S.  Qeog.  and 
Geol.  Surv.,  vii,  307, 1879. 

Xoxi.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  in,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visited  by  Ayllon, 
probably  on  the  South  Carolina  coast,  in 
1520. 

Xnacaya.  A  province  or  tribe  on  the 
Carolina  coast,  visited  by  Ayllon  in  1621. — 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  5,  1723. 

Xngna.  A  Chumashan  village,  prob- 
ably identical  with  Guacaya  (q.  v.), 
formerly  on  Santa  Cruz  id.  (San  Lucas  of 
Cabrillo),  C^l. 

Oa-wa'.~Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  £..  1884  (c-sA).  Zorua.— Cabrillo,  Narr. 
(1542),  in  Smith.  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  181,  1857. 
Xuqua.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  17, 1863. 

Xnmis.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Esselen. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Xamikhnmetilis  (XumsxumetlLis),  An 
ancestor  of  a  Quatsino  gens  after  whom 
the  gens  was  sometimes  named. — Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt  6,  131,  1887. 

Xntis.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  ( Doc.  InM. , 
XVI,  103, 1871 )  as  a  pueblo  of  New  Mexico 
in  1598.    Unidentified. 

Taaga  {Ya^^iga,  'little  willows').  A 
former  large  village  that  formed  the  center 
of  the  Klamath  settlements  on  William- 
son r.,  about  a  mile  from  Upper  Klamath 
lake,  Greg.,  where  the  Linkville-Ft  Kla- 
math road  crosses  the  stream. — Gatschet 
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in  Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL,  u,  pt.  i,  xxix, 
1890. 

Yaaihakemae  ( Yaai^x'aqBmaey  '  the 
crabs*).  A  eens  of  the  Komoyue,  a  sept 
of  the  true  Kwakiutl,  and  a  clan  of  the 
Tenaktak. 

Yaai'Eak'Anae.— Boaa  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  64, 1890.  Yaai'xaqEmM.— Boas  in  Rep.  U. 
S.  Nat.  Mus.  1895.  330, 1897.  Yixaqftmie.— Boas  In 
Petermanns  Mltteil.,  pt.  6. 131, 1887.  * 

Yaatitun  (  Ya^-a-d^-tiMn).  A  Takelma 
band  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  235, 1890. 

Yacdoiia.  A  former  small  tribe  repre- 
sented at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texas. 

Yacherk.     A    Nushasagmiut    Eskimo 
village  on  Igushik  r.,  Alaska. 
Yaohergamut.— Spurr  quoted    by  Baker,   Oeog* 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902  (mttt=mitt<, 'people').    YaoE- 
erk.— Baker,  ibid. 

Yachikamni.  Mentioned  by  Pinart  as 
the  tribe  that  originally  lived  on  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  and 
hence  oelonged  to  the  Cholovone  tribe  of 
the  Mariposan  (Yokuts)  family.  The 
same  is  said  by  Taylor  of  the  Yachimese, 
the  tribes  being  apparently  identical. 
Ooheoamet.— Bancroft.  Hist.  Cal.,  iv,  138,  1886. 
OoheoamnM.— Hale,  Kthnog.  and  Philol.,  vi,  630, 
1846.  OohekamaM.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.Ethnol. 
8oc.,  II,  123,  1848.  Oohboumnat.— Bancroft.  Hist. 
Cal.,  IV,  138, 1886.  Yaohaohumnet.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  8, 1860.  YaohohumnM.— Ibid.,  Feb. 
22.  YaobimeM.— Ibid.,  Dec.  7, 1860.  Yatohikam- 
nat.— Pinart.  Cholovone  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1880. 
Yatohikumne.— Ibid. 

Yachin  ( *  mesquite  M .    An  Apache  band 
or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 
Ta-ohin.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  112, 
1890. 

Yaoomanshagliking  (apparently  a  cor- 
ruption of  Yagawanshaking,  *  at  the  place 
of  small  huts.'— Gerard).  A  Delaware 
tribe  or  band  that  dwelt  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Delaware  r.  in  New  Jersey,  on  a  small 
stream  about  the  present  Camden. — Herr- 
man,  map  ( 1670 ) ,  in  Rep.  on  Line  between 
Va.  and  Md.,  1873. 

Yacomni.    A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Yacomui.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Yaoumi.— Ibid. 

Yacnm.  A  warlike  Diegueflo  band,  in 
alliance  with  the  Cocopa,  occupying  a  val- 
ley in  the  mountains  oetween  the  desert 
and  the  Gulf  coast,  chiefly  in  Lower 
California.  They  were  said  to  number 
fewer  than  200  in  1 853.  They  raised  com, 
melons,  pumpkins,  beans,  and  other 
crops,  by  irrigation. 

Ouaioamaopa.— Kino  (m.  1699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  8..  I.  349,  1866  (located  by  Kino  at  junction 
of  the  Gila  and  the  Colorado,  but  probably  the 
identical  tribe;  opa  is  a  Pima  word  signifying 
•people').  Ha-coom.— Heintzelman (1853) in H. R. 
Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  34-63,  1857. 
Jaoum.— Ibid.    Yaoum.— Ibid. 

Yadni  ( Yd^dAs).  An  important  sub- 
division of  the  Stustas,  a  great  Haida 


family  of  the  Eagle  clan.  It  constituted 
one  of  the  Kaigani  families,  and  was  sub- 
divided like  them  (in  the  Tlingit  style) 
into  5  house-groups:  Ildjunai-hadai,  Na- 
algus-hadai,  l^akons-hadai,  Otkialnaas- 
hsulai,  and  Otnaas-hadai. — 8wanton, 
Cont  Haida,  276,  1905. 

Yagats  ( Ya^-gais).  A  Faiute  band  for- 
merly at  Amargoza,  s.  b.  Cal. — Powell  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  61,  1874. 

Ya^eneohito  (Choctaw:  'large  land'). 
A  tnbe,  probably  affiliated  with  the 
Chitimacha,  located  on  De  F Isle's  map 
(1703)  on  Bayou  Lafourche,  La. 
Mageneaito.— Iberville  (1699)  in  Marary,  IMc.,  IT, 
172,1880.  Yageneohito.— Ibid.,  184.  Yacnetaito.— 
De  risle,  map,  1708.  Yagueneohitona.— La  H&rpe 
(1706)  in  French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  in,  86,  186L 
Yaguenasohito.— Iberville,  op.  cit.,  155. 

Yagnashoogawa  (possibly  for  Yakni- 
achukma^  *good  country').  A  former 
Choctaw  town,  noted  by  Romans  in  1775 
and  perhaps  identifiable  withatraditional 
town  on  Indian  branch  of  Running  Tiger 
cr.,  Kemper  co..  Miss. — Halbert  in  Pub. 
MisB.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  425,  1902. 

Yagna.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fontaneda 
Mem.  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19,  1854. 

Yagnn.    An  ancient  Haida  town  for- 
merly on  the  N.  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col. 
Yft'gAB.— Swanton.  Cont.  Haida,  281, 1906. 

Yagankan-lnagai  ( Ya^gun-kun-lnagd^-iy 
*Yagun  river  point-town  people').  A 
branch  of  the  Kuna-lanas,  a  great  Haida 
family  belonging  to  the  Raven  clan.  The 
Yagun  is  the  largest  stream  on  the  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.  (J.  R.  s.) 

Yigun  kuntlnagai'.—Boas.  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  23,  1898.  Ya'gon  knn  Inagt'-i.— 8 wanton. 
Cont.  Haida,  271, 19^. 

Yagnnttlan-lnagai  ( Ya^gun  sLlan 
lnagc7-i,    'Yagun   river   rear-town    peo- 

Cle ' ).  A  local  subdivision  of  the  Stlen«i- 
uias,  a  Haida  family  belonffin^  to  the 
Raven  clan.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  271, 
1905. 

Yahaoh.  A  former  Alsea  village  on  the 
Pacific  coast  s.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Alsea 
r.,  Oreg. 

Yahato.— Dorsey  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni,  280, 
1890.  YahaU.— Ibid.  Ya'-qai-ytk.— Ibid.  Yaw- 
hiok.— Ind.Aff.  Rep.,  107.1866.  Yawhuoh.— Ibid., 
80, 1863.  Yoiiittt.— LewiB  and  Clark  Exped.,  n, 
118. 1814.    Youits.~Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  xi,  1848. 

Yahal.    A  Yaquina  village  on  the  n. 
side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
Ya'-hal.— Donsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  229, 
1890. 

Yahalgi  ( '  wolf  people *).    A  clan  of  the 

Ya'-ha.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  161, 1878.  Yahilgi,— 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  165,  1884  {abf^ 
•people"). 

Yahandika  ( Ydhandika,  'ground-hog 
eaters ' ) .  Given  by  H offman  ( Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.,  XXIII,  298,  1886)  as  one  of 
the  former  divisions  of  the  Shoshoni. 

Yahktii.    The  principal  village  of  the 
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Kelsemaht,  on  Flores  id.,  Clayoquotsd., 
w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id  ,  with  76  inhabi- 
tants in  1909. 

Tahntkin.  A  Shoehonean  band  which 
prior  to  1864  roved  and  hunted  with 
the  Walpapi  about  the  shores  of  Goose, 
Silver,  Warner,  and  Harney  lakes, 
Oreg.,  and  temporarily  in  Surprise  val- 
ley and  Klamath  marsh,  where  they 
gathered  wokas  for  food.  They  came 
speciaUv  into  notice  in  1864,  on  Oct.  14 
of  which  year  they  became  party  to  the 
treaty  of  Klamath  lake  by  which  their 
territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
and  they  were  placed  on  Klamath  res., 
established  at  that  time.  With  the  Wal- 
papi and  a  few  Paiute  who  had  joined 
them,  the  Yahuskin  were  assigned  lands 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  reservation,  on 
Sprague  r.  about  Yainax,  where  they 
have  since  resided,  although  through 
intermarriage  with  other  Indians  on  the 
reservation  their  tribal  identity  became 
lost  by  1898,  since  which  time  they  have 
been  officially  designated  as  Paiute.  Gat- 
schet,  who  visited  them  about  1884,  says 
they  were  then  engaged  in  agriculture, 
lived  in  willow  lodges  and  log  houses,  and 
were  gradually  abandoning  tneir  roaming 
proclivities.  The  Yahuskm  have  always 
been  officially  enumerated  with  the  Wal- 
papi, the  aggregate  population  varying 
between  1877  and  1891  from  135  to  166 
persons.  In  1909  they  were  reported  at 
103. 

Gahooskins.— Applegate  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  90, 1866. 
"  "      ""-"n.— Gatschet  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  n, 


pt.  1.  XXXV.  1890.  Yahooddn.~Treaty  of  1864  In 
Ind.  Laws  and  Treaties,  ii,  663, 1908.  Yahootki]! 
SiiakM.— H.  K.  Rep.  98.  42d  Cong..  8d  sess.,  449, 
1873.  Yahuaki]i.~Meacbam  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  62, 
1870. 

Yaka.  The  Com  clans  of  the  Keresan 
pueblos  at  Laguna,  Acoma,  Santa  Ana, 
Sia,  San  Felipe,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex. 
The  Corn  clans  of  Acoma  (Kochinish, 
Yellow;  Kukanish,  Red;  Kuishkosh, 
Blue;  Kuishtiti,  Brown;  and  Kusesh, 
\Vhite)  formed  a  phratrjj,  as  do  the  Yel- 
low and  Red  Com  clans  of  Laguna,  who 
claim  to  have  come  originally  from 
Acoma.  The  Blue,  Brown,  and  White 
Corn  clans  of  Acoma  are  now  extinct. 
The  varying  forms  of  the  clan  name 
among  the  different  Keresan  villages  are: 
Laguna,  Ydka-Miio^f^;  Acoma,  YAka- 
hihioo^^;  Santa  Ana,  Yak'-Mno;  Sia  and 
San  Felipe,  Ydka-hdno;  Cochiti,  Ydl^a- 
hdnuch.  The  termination  hdnoy  etc.,  sig- 
nifies *  people.' — Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr., 
IX,  349,  1896. 

Yft-ka.— Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19, 1894. 
Takluk.— Bandelier,  Delight  Maker8.  257, 1890. 

Yakohilak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  near  the  mouth  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska. 

TMhtthild[famiat.— Spurr  and  Post  quoted  by 
Baker,  Geog  Diet  Alaska,  1902.  Yakohilak.— 
Baker,  ibid. 


Takima ( YoH-rndf  '  ranaway  * ).  An  Im- 
portant Shahaptian  tribe,  formerly  living 
on  both  sides  of  the  Columbia  and  on  the 
northerly  branches  of  the  Yakima  (for- 
merly Tapteal)  and  the  Wenatchee,  in 
Washington.  They  are  mentioned  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1806  under  the  name 
Cutsahnim  (possibly  the  name  of  a  chief) 
and  estimated  as  1,200  in  number,  but 
there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  bands  in- 
cluded under  that  figure.  In  1865  the 
United  States  made  a  treaty  with  the  Ya- 
kima and  13  other  tribes  of  Shahaptian, 
Salishan,  and  Chinookan  stocks,  by  which 
they  ceded  the  territory  from  the  Cascade 
mts.  to  Palouse  and  Snake  rs.  and  from  L. 
Chelan  to  the  Columbia,  and  the  Yakima 
res.  was  established,  upon  which  all  the 


YAKIMA  MAN 


participating  tribes  and  bands  were  to  be 
confederated  as  the  Yakima  nation  under 
the  leadership  of  Kamaiakan  (q.  v.),  a 
distinguished  Yakima  chief.  Before  this 
treaty  could  be  ratified  the  Yakima  war 
broke  out,  and  it  was  not  until  1859  that 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  carried 
into  effect.  The  Paloos  and  certain  other 
tribes  have  never  recognized  the  treaty 
or  come  on  the  reservation.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  reservation  the  term 
Yakima  has  been  generally  used  in  a 
comprehensive  sense  to  include  all  the 
tribes  within  its  limits,  so  that  it  is  now 
impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of 
Yakima  proper.  The  total  Indian  popu- 
lation of  the  reservation  was  officially  es- 
timated at  1,900  in  1909,  but  of  this  num- 
ber probably  comparatively  few  are  true 
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Yakima.  The  native  name  of  the  Yakima 
is  Waptailmimf  *peopleof  the  narrow  river,  * 
or  Pa^kiuClenuiy  *  people  of  the  ptp.'  botli 
names  referring  to  the  narrows  m  Yakima 
r.  at  Union  Gap,  where  their  chief  village 
was  formerly  situated.  Other  bands  were 
the  Betaslema,  of  ISetass  cr.,  and  the  Pisko, 
of  the  lower  Yakima.  Little  is  known  of 
the  particular  customs  of  the  Yakima,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
life  differed  greatly  from  that  of  the 
Nez  Pero6s  (q.  v. )  and  other  Shahaptian 
peoples.  Consult  Mooney  in  14th  Kep. 
B.A.  E.,  pt.  2,  1896.  (j.  m.) 

Oat-Mi-nim.— Gibb0  in  Pac.  R.  K.  Rep.,  I,  417. 1855 
(misquoting  Lewis  and  Clark).  Outsahnim.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  11,475,1814.  Out-ia-nim.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  252.  1854.  Outs-aih-aem.— Clark 
(1805) In  Orig.  Jour.  Lewisand  Clark,  iii,  128, 1905. 
Ottto-iah-nim.— Orig.  Jour.,  Ibid.,  vi,  119,  1905. 
B'Taok-im-ah.— Ross.  Fur  Hunters,  i,  185,  1855. 
Ia£keina.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Ezped.,  vi,  218, 1846. 
I-£ki]na.-^atschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Okiuagan 
name).  Jaskema.— Hale,  op.  cit.,  r89.  Pa"kiut- 
"      L— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  737,  1896. 


equot 
PsJia^ 


B.~Keano 


Pishwanwapum.— Tolmle  quoted  by  Lord,  Nat.  in 
—  ,  Col.,  II.  2^"  •"-     ^^  

Stanford, 

i.~Lewis 

awappones. 
Stobshaddat.— Lord,  Nat.  in  Brit.  Col.,  ii.  246, 1866 


Bnt  Col.,  II.  245,  1866.  FsJiawanwappam.—Keaii 
in  Stanford,  Compend.,  531,  1878.  Sbanwai 
poBu.    '       '  .--..--        ,     _     — .    - 

Bhan^ 


^    _..   .  ,     .  .      i7. 

Ihanwappones.— Morse,  Rep.  to  See.  War,  372, 1822. 


i.~Lewis  and   Clark   Exped.,  li,  595,  181^ 


by  Puget  Sound*  tribes). 
—Stevens  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  84.  33d  Cong., 


('robbers':  so  called 

Ta 

Ist  sesB..  16, 1854.    Tobo'-a-4dd.— McCaw,  PuyaUup 


MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  18J 
Wa'pamStftnt — Mooney  in 
744.    1896.     Waptai'lmlm.— : 


1885  (Puyallup  name). 


14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
Waptai'lmim.— Mooney,  ibid.,  787. 
yiU'kimS.— Chamberlain  in  Rep.  N.*  W.  Tribes 
Canada,  8,  1892  (Kutenai  name;  said,  by  folk- 
etymology  perhaps,  to  mean  'foot  bent  toward 
the  instep ').  Taoaaws.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
I,  521,  1853.  Yaoamaws.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  52,  3l8t  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  174,  1850.  Yaoka- 
man.— Cox,  Columbia  R.,  il,  14.  1831.  Yaoka- 
niawa.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52.  31st  Cong..  Ist 
sess.,  8,  1850.  Yackawa.— Lane  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribe8,  in,  632.  1853.  Yaokimaa.— Dart  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  216, 1851.  Yaoomans.— Smet,  New 
Ind.  Sketches,  92.  1895.  Yakamaa.— Stevens  In 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  231,  1854.  Yakaniaa.— Douglas  in 
H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  98.  30th  Cong.,  1st  ses^.,  15, 1848. 
Yakemaa.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  213, 
1846.  Yakeiiia.-Medlll  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 30th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  6,  1848.  Yakima.— Gibbs  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep. .  1, 467, 1855.  Yakimaw.— Tolmie  quoted 
by  Lord,  Nat.  in  Brit.  Col.,  ii,  245, 1866.  Yanka- 
maa  —Gray.  Hist.  Oreg.,  94.  1870.  Yookoomana.— 
Parker.  Jour.,  318. 1846. 

Yakonan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
formerly  occupying  a  territory  in  w. 
Oregon,  on  and  adjacent  to  the  coast  from 
Yaquina  r.  s.  to  Umpqua  r.  The  family 
was  probably  never  strong  in  numbers  and 
of  late  years  has  decreased  rapidly.  The 
few  survivors  are  on  the  Siletz  res.,  in 
Or^on.  The  family  is  of  considerable 
ethnologic  interest,  since  it  apparently 
represents  the  southern  limit  or  a  type  of 
culture  exhibited  particularly  by  the  Chi- 
nookan,  Salishan,  and  other  tribes  of  the 
coast  of  Washington  and  Vancouver  id. 
The  Athapascan  tribes  of  s.  Oregon  and 
N.  California  seem  to  have  been  more 
deeply  affected  by  contact  with  Califor- 
nian  stocks. 

The  Yakonan  conformed  physically  to 
the  general  type  of  the  N.  W.  coast  and 
are  notable  as  marking  the  southern  limit 
in  that  region  of  the  practice  of  artificial 


deformation  of  the  head.  Their  social 
organization  is  not  fully  understood,  but 
there  was  no  totemic  clan  system,  though 
a  tenden(\v  to  local  segregation  of  groups 
related  by  blood  was  evident  in  their 
villa^.  'There  was  also  a  preference  for 
marriage  outside  the  tribe,  though  this 
did  not  have  the  force  of  an  exc^moos 
rule,  so  far  as  can  be  learned.  The  social 
orders  of  nobility  and  common  people^ 
peculiar  to  the  N.  W.  coast,  obtained,  and 
slavery  was  an  institution  in  full  force 
until  the  tribes  came  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States.  The  Yakonan 
mythology  and  traditions  are  distinctly 
of  the  tvpe  of  the  coast  tribes  of  Wash- 
ington, but  they  show  traces  of  modifi- 
cation by  contact  with  the  Califomian 
stocks  on  the  a.  The  family  was  com- 
posed of  4  tribes  occupying  adjacent  dis- 
tricts, which,  from  n.  to  s.,  were;  Yaqui- 
na, Alsea,  Siuslaw,  and  Kuitsh.  These 
tribes  have  played  an  unimportant  r61e 
in  history  and  little  is  known  of  them. 
On  the  formation  of  the  Siletz  res.  in 
1855  they  were  removed  thither,  and 
since  that  time  they  have  declined  so 
rapidly  in  numbers,  principally  through 
the  ravages  of  tuberculosis^  that  they  are 
now  on  tne  verge  of  extinction,  (l.  p.  ) 
>Yakonea.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped..  vi,  198, 
218, 1846  (or  lakon,  coast  of  Oregon) ;  Buacnmann, 
Spuren  der  aztek.  Sprache,  612, 1859.  >Iakoa.— 
Hale  In  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  218,  569, 1846  (or 
Lower  KiUamuks);  Buschmann,  Spuren  der 
aztek.  Sprache,  612,  1859.  >Jaoon.— Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  8oc.,  ii,  pt.  1,  c,  77,  1848. 
>J'akon.— <}allatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.. 

II,  pt.  1, 17, 1848;  Berghaus  (1851),  Phvsik.  AUas, 
map  17, 1852;  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 

III,  402,  1858  (language  of  lower  Killamuks); 
LAtham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  78,  1856; 
Latham,  Opuscula,  840, 1860.  >  Yakon.  —Latham, 
Nat.  Hist  Man,  324. 1850;  Gatschet,  in  Mag.  Am. 
Hist.,  166,  1877;  Gatschet  In  Beach,  Ind.  Misc.. 
441.1877;  Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  iii,  666,  640, 1882. 
>Yakoiia.— Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist,  256, 1882. 
-Yakonan.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E.,  133, 
1891.  >Boathem  KUlamuka. — Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl. 
Exped.,  VI,  218.  669,  1846  (or  Yakones);  Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  17, 1848  (after  Hale). 
>8adKiUamak.— Berghaus  (1851).  Physik.  AUas, 
map  17,  1852.  >8ainatakla.— Latham,  Nat  Hist 
Man,  325.1850  ("south  of  the  Yakon.  between  the 
Umkwaand  thesea").  >8a3riukla.— Gatschet  in 
Mag.  Am.  Hist,  257,  1882  (on  Lower  Umpqua, 
Saraskla,  and  Smith  rivers).  >Killiwaahat— 
Latham.  Nat.  Hist  Man,  325, 1850  ('*  mouth  of  the 
Umkwa").  X  Klamath.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compend..  Cent  and  8o.  Am.,  475, 1878  (cited  as 
including  Yacons). 

Yaku  (Yak!*i).  A  Haida  town  of  the 
Dostlan-lnagai  family,  that  formerly  stood 
on  the  N.  w.  coast  of  Graham  id.,  opposite 
North  id.,  Qaeen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit 
CJol.  This  town,  or  it  and  the  neighbor- 
ing one  of  Kiusta  together,  may  l^  that 
designated  Lu-lan-na  by  John  Work, 
183&-41,  to  which  he  assigned  20  houses 
and  296  people.  Old  people  remember 
4  large  houses  and  4  small  ones  in  Yaku, 
and  9  houses  in  Kiusta.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  population  in  Yaku 

£  roper  of  about  100  to  120.        (  j.  r.  s.  ) 
lVo.— Boas.  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  22, 
1898.    Kakoh.*Dawson,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  182b, 
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1880  (corrupted  form).  T»k!«.— Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  281.  1905.  Tukh.— Deans,  Tales  from  Ui- 
dery,  94, 1899. 

Takn-gitinai  ( Yd'ku  atiina'-i,  *  the  mid- 
dle GitKns').  A  subdivision  of  the 
Hlgahet-gitinai,  a  Haida  ivunWy  of  the 
Eagle  clan.  They  received  their  name 
from  having  lived  in  the  middle  of  Skide- 
gate  village;  there  they  killed  a  chief 
and  fled  to  the  w.  coast.- -S wanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  274,  1905. 

Takn-lanas  ( Ya^ku  WnaSy  *middle-town 
people').  A  large  and  important  Haida 
family  belonging  to  the  Raven  clan.  By 
the  Skid^jate  people  it  is  said  they 
were  so  named  because  they  occupied 
the  middle  row  in  a  legendary  five- 
row  town,  where  all  the  Raven  side  for- 
merly lived  (see  Skena).  The  Masset 
people  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that 
wherever  the  members  of  this  family 
settled  they  occupied  the  middle  of  the 
village.  They  are  said  to  have  come 
originally  from  the  s.  end  of  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  but  the  greater  part  finally 
moved  to  Alaska,  where  they  constituted 
the  most  important  Raven  family  among 
the  Kaigani.  One  subdivision,  the  Ao- 
yaku-lnagai,  settled  in  Masset  inlet.  Of 
the  Kaigani  part  of  the  family  there  were  4 
subdivisions,  the  Kaad-naas-hadai,  Yehl- 
naas-hadai,  Skistlai-nai-hadai,  and  Na- 
kaduts-hadai.  The  extinct  Ta-ahl-lanas 
of  North  id.  perhaps  belonged  to  it.  Be- 
fore they  left  Queen  Charlotte  ids.  their 
principal  town  was  Dadens.  In  Alaska 
it  was  Klinkwan.  The  Hlgahet-gu-lanas 
are  said  to  have  once  been  a  part  of  this 
family.—Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  271, 1905. 
Yak*  irnas.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
22, 1898.  Ytkwu  Lennai.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  126, 1895. 

Takntat.  A  Tlincrit  tribe  centering 
around  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  but 
extending  northward  to  Copper  r.  and 
southward  to  Dry  bay,  Alaska.  Pop. 
826  in  1880,  436  in  1890.  Their  principal 
winter  town  is  Yakutat.  According  to  a 
contributor  to  The  Alaskan^  the  town  on 
Dry  bay  is  called  Satah.  Emmons  con- 
siders the  Dry  bay  and  Chilkat  (Con- 
troller bay)  Indians  as  distinct  divisions. 
A  summer  \7llage  near  Copper  r.  is  named 
Chilkat,  and  Gonaho,  Gutheni,  and  Hla- 
hayik  are  the  names  of  former  towns. 
Social  divisions  are  Ganahadi,  Kashke- 
koan,  Koskedi,  and  Tekoedi.  (j.  r.  s.) 
Chlaoh-»-ja:.— Kranse,  Tllnkit  Ind.,  98, 1886.  Jak" 
huthith.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz..  map,  142> 
1855.  Jakutat.— Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man.,  v,  870. 
1847.  JakfiUt-kda.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  116, 1865- 
KUhinki.— Colyer(1869)  in  Ind.  Aflf.  Rep., 636, 1870- 
Sahayl'kqoan.— Swan  ton,   field-notes,    B.    A.  £• 


(usual  name  applied  by  themselves).  Thlar-har 
jeek-gwan.— Emmons  In  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat- 
Hist.,  III.  230,  1903.    TahkuUU.— Elliott,  Cond. 


Aff.  Alaska,  30,   1874.    YakuUts.— Dall  In  Proc- 
Am.    A.    A.    S.    1869.    xviii,    269,    1870.      Taku- 
taUkoe.— VeniaminofT,  Zapiski,  ii,  pt.  ill,  29, 1840. ' 
Tuoatatt.->Mahoney  in  Ind.  AfF.  Rep.  1869,  675, 
1870. 


Yakutat.    The  principal  town  of   the 
Yakutat  tribe  on  the  oav  of  the  same 
name  in  Alaska.     Pop.  300  in  1890. 
Tak»da't.— Swan  ton,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 


YAKUTAT   PRIEST 


Takwal  ('drifted  ones,*  from  ydhvxindf 
*  I  am  carried  off  by  water ' ) .  A  tribe  tra- 
ditionally found  by  the  Tonka wa  on  the 
Gulf  coast  near  Gailyeston,  Texas.    They 
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recof2;nized  the  Yakwal  language  as  a  di- 
alect of  their  own  and  believea  that  the 
separation  had  been  caused  by  a  flood. 
See  Yqjuane,  (a.  s.  g.) 

Talacatooclie.  A  former  Seminole  town 
at  the  mouth  of  Ocklawaha  r.,  Putnam 
CO.,  Fla.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th 
Cong.,  Istsess.,  27,  1826. 

Talaka.  A  former  Seminole  town  35 
m.  w.  of  Volusia  or  Dexter,  in  w.  Marion 
CO.,  Fla, 

Aiiukt]ilM.~H.  R.  Doc.  78.  25th  Cong..  2d  sess., 
map.  768-9, 1838.    Oharlei  Old  TowiL—Drake,  Book 
nds., " " 


Istsess.,  27, 1826. 

Talik.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Nuka  bay,  e.  coast  of  Kenai  penin., 
Alaska;  pop.  32  in  1880.— Petroff  in  Tenth 
Census,  Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Taliiumni.  A  former  Maidu  village 
near  Salmon  Falls,  on  the  s.  side  of  the 
South  fork  of  American  r.,  Eldorado  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mua.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVII,  map,  1905. 

Tamacraw.  A  detached  town  of  the 
Creek  confederacy,  formerly  on  Yama- 
craw  bluff,  on  the  s.  bank  of  Savannah 
r.,  in  what  is  now  the  western  suburb  of 
Savannah,  Ga.  It  was  settled  about  1730 
by  a  small  party  of  outlawed  Creeks,  with 
a  few  Yamasee,  numbering  in  all  about 
17  or  18  families  and  30  or  40  men,  under 
the  leadership  of  Tomochichi(q.  v.),  who 
for  *  *  some  mischief  in  their  own  country ' ' 
had  been  driven  out  from  among  the 
Lower  Creek  towns.  In  1732  they  asked 
and  received  from  the  South  Carolina 
government  formal  i>ermi8sion  to  remain 
m  their  new  settlement,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Georgia  colony  under  Oglethorpe 
in  the  next  year  Tomochichi  made  him- 
self instrumental  in  bringing  about  a 
treaty  between  Georgia  and  the  Lower 
Creeks,  resulting  in  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween himself  and  his  tribe,  with  permis- 
sion to  bring  other  friends  from  the  Creek 
towns  to  settle  at  the  new  location.  The 
site  was  reserved  by  the  Indians  for  their 
own  use,  but  was  probably  abandoned 
soon  after  the  deatn  of  Tomochichi  in 
1739. 

The  Indians  of  Yamacraw  were  not  a 
distinct  tribe,  as  has  frequently  been  rep- 
resented, but  simply  a  refugee  band  of 
Creeks,  who  returned  to  their  original 
homes  after  the  ban  had  been  removed. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  evident  that  it 
was  composed  largely  of  descendants  of 
those  who  had  lived  formerly  in  this 
neighborhood  and  had  subsequently  re- 
tired among  the  Creeks.  The  name  is  of 
uncertain  etymology  and  seems  to  be  a 
corrupted  form,  the  Creek  language  hav- 
ing no  r;  neither  has  it  any  apparentcon- 
nection  with  Yamasee.  Nevertheless  it 
should  be  compared  with  the  Yamiscaron 


recorded  bs  far  back  as  the  expedition  of 
Ayllon  in  1520-21.  Consult  Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  ii,  1884,  1888;  Jones, 
Hist.  Sketch  of  Tomochichi,  1868;  Jones, 
Hist,  of  Ga.,  1883.  (j.  m.    j.  r,  s.  ) 

Yamaoraw.^Moore  (1744)  in  Ga.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
1, 103, 1840.    Tammaontw.—Morse,  N.  A..  208, 1776. 

Tamako.  A  former  Maidu  village, 
about  9  m.  b.  of  Nevada  City,  Nevsula 
CO.,  Cal. 

YamagatcM^.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  450,  1874 
(probably  identical),  xamako.— Dixon  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  map,  1905.  Yumaga- 
tock.— Bancroft,  op.  cit. 

Tamasee  (a  name  of  uncertain  etymol- 
ogy, and  evidently  an  abbreviated  form). 
A  former  noted  tribe  of  Muskhogean 
stock,  best  known  in  connection  with  early 
South  Carolina  history,  but  apparently 
occupying  originally  the  coast  region  and 
islands  of  s.  Georgia,  and  extenaing  into 
Florida.  From  their  residence  near 
Savannah  r.  they  have  frequently  been 
confused  with  the  *' Savannahs,"  or 
Shawano,  and  the  Yuchi.  Missions 
were  established  in  their  territory  by 
the  Spaniards  about  1570,  and  they  lived 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Spanish 
government  of  Florida  until  1687,  when, 
in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  transport 
a  number  of  their  people  as  laborers  to 
the  West  Indies,  they  revolted,  attacked 
a  number  of  the  mission  settlements  and 
peaceful  Indians,  and  then  fled  n.  across 
Savannah  r.  to  the  English  colony  of 
South  Carolina.  They  w^ere  allowed  to 
settle  within  the  present  limits  of  Beau- 
fort CO.,  where  at  a  later  period  they 
had  several  villages,  the  principal  of 
which  was  Pocotaligo;  others  were  Tole- 
mato  and  Topigui  (?).  They  aided  against 
theTuscarora  in  1712,  but  in  1715,  in  con- 
sequence of  dissatisfaction  with  the  trad- 
ers, organized  a  combination  against  the 
English  which  included  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  tribes  from  C  Fear  to  the  Florida 
border.  The  traders  were  slaughtered  in 
the  Indian  towns  and  a  general  massacre 
of  settlers  took  place  along  the  Carolina 
frontier.  After  several  engagements  the 
Yamasee  were  finally  defeated  by  Gov. 
Craven  at  Salkechuh  (Saltketchers)  on 
the  Combahee  and  driven  across  the  Sa- 
vannah. They  retired  in  a  body  to 
Florida  where  they  were  again  received 
by  the  Spaniards  and  settl^  in  villages 
near  St  Augustine.  From  that  time  they 
were  known  as  allies  of  the  Spaniards  an^ 
enemies  of  the  English,  a^inst  whom 
they  made  frequent  raids  in  company 
with  other  Florida  Indians.  A  small 
part  of  them  also  appear  to  have  taken 
refuge  with  the  Catawba,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Adair,  they  still  retained  their 
separate  identity  in  1743.  In  1727  their 
village  near  St  Augustine  was  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  the  English,  and  their  Indian 
allies  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  were 
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killed.  In  1761  the  remnant  was  said  to 
number  about  20  men,  residing  near  St 
Augustine,  and  they  seem  also  to  have 
Had  a  small  settlement  near  Pensacola. 
The  tradition  of  their  destruction  and 
enslavement  by  the  Seminole  is  noted  bv 
several  writers  of  this  and  a  later  period. 
As  late  as  1812  a  small  band  retained  the 
name  among  the  Seminole,  and  some  set- 
tled among  the  Hitchiti,  but  they  have 
now  completely  disappeared.  They 
were  said  to  be  darker  than  the  Creeks, 
and  "flat-footed,"  and  fronl  their  profici- 
ency as  canoe  men  gave  name  to  a  par- 
ticular method  of  rowing  known  as  the 
"Yamasee  stroke."  (j.  m.) 

BamiuM.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  864,  1822 
(extinct;  Yamasl  probably  meant).  Tamiiyot.— 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  287,  1728.  Jimiiftw.— Brinton, 
op.  cit.  TaininaMM.~01dinixon  in  Carroll,  Hist. 
Coll.  S.  C,  II,  413,  1836  (misprint  T  for  Y). 
Wimosas.— Woodward,  Rem.,  26, 1859  (misprint). 
YanuifM.— Barcia,  op.  cit.,  848.  Yamaa.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  870,  1857.  YamaaeM.— Mc- 
Kenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  82. 1854  (mis- 
print). YamaMM.— Archdale,  Carolina,  356, 1707. 
YamaMt.~Bartram,  Travels,  878,  1792.  Yamaa- 
salfi.—0atschet.  Creek  Migr.Ler.,  1,63,1884  (Creek 
name,  pi.  form).  Yamane«s.— Raflnesquein  Mar- 
shall, Kv.,  introd.,  27, 1824.    Y^imaMi.— Gatschet. 


Ky.,  II  .     . 

Creek  Migr.  Leg.,i,  63, 1884.  Yameset.— Moll's  map 
in  Humphrey.  Aect.,  1730.  YammaMMt.— Brin- 
ton,  op.  cit.  YammoniM.— Thomas  ( 1702)  in  Haw- 
kins, Missions,  48, 1845.  YammoMea.— Humphrey, 
Acct.,  X,  1730.  Yamoiaaea.— Drake,  Ind.  Cnron., 
173,  1836.  Yamoaaeea.— Carroll,  Hist.  CoU.  8.  C. 
II,  549,  1836.  Yanioaaavea.— Oldmixon  (1708)  in 
Carroll,  Hist.  Coll.  8.  C,  II,  424,  1886  (misprint). 
Yemaaee.— <iat«c'het,  op.  cit.,  I,  68,  Yemaaaaea. — 
Brinton,  op.  cit.  Yenunaaaawa. — Gatschet.  op.  cit. 
Yaomanaee.— Rep.  (1704)  in  Hawkins,  Miasiona,  20, 
iai5. 

Yambadika  ( *  yampa-root  eaters ' ).  A 
band  of  the  Bannock. 

Root-Eatera,— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
XXIII,  299,  1886.  Yam'badika.— Ibid.  Yumpatiok- 
ara.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  522, 18.>3. 

Yamel.  A  Kalapooian  tribe  formerly 
living  on  Yamhill  cr.,  a  w.  tributary  of 
the  Willamette  in  Orecon.  They  are 
now  under  the  Siletz  school  and  num- 
bered only  6  in  1910.  The  following  were 
their  bands  as  ascertained  bv  Gatscuiet  in 
1877:  Andshankualth,  Andshimmampak, 
Chamifuamim,  Chamiwi,  Champikle, 
Chinchal. 

TohA-yamel-amim.— Qatschet,  A  tfalatiMS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877  (Atfalati  name).  Yim«.— Gatschet  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  xii,  213,  1899.  Yamhalaa.— Coues, 
Henry-Thompson  Jour.,  812,  1897.  Yam  Hill.— 
Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  90, 1844.  Yainatilla.--Slo- 
cum  in  Sen.  Doc.  24,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  15, 1838. 

Tammottuwlwagaiya  ( Ydm-mos  tu-wi- 
iva-gai-ya),  A  Mono  band  formerly  liv- 
ing in  Paradise  valley,  w.  Nev. 

Yam-moa  tu-wi-wa-gai-ya.— Powell,  Paviotso  MS., 
B.  A.  E..  1881.  Yam-mu'a.— Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nev., 
MS.,  B.  A.  K,  1876  (trans.  *  big  plains'). 

Yampa.  A  plant  {Varum  gairdneri) 
whose  roots  are  much  used  for  food  by 
the  Inclians  of  the  Oregon  region,  the 
Klamath,  Umatilla,  Ute,  and  others;  from 
i/dmpd,  the  name  of  this  plant  in  the 
Ute  dialect  of  Shoshonean.      (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Yampa.  A  division  of  Ute  formerly  liv- 
ing in  B.  Utah  on  and  about  Green  and 
Grand    rs.    In  1849  they  occupied  500 


lodges.  The  name  does  not  appear  in 
recent  official  reports,  and  the  original 
Yampa  are  included  under  the  term 
White  River  Ute.  The  Akanaquint  and 
Grand  River  Ute  were  bands  of  this  divi- 
sion. 

Tamp-Pah-TJtaa.— Simpeon  (1859),  Rep.  of  Expl. 
Acrou  Utah,  85,  1876.  Wampa.— Cummings  in 
Ind.  Aff,  Rep.,  153,  1866.  Yampa.— U.  S.  Stat  at 
Lai!^,  XV,  619, 1869.  Yam  Pah-ITtaa.— TourteUotte 
in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  142, 1870.  Yampatiek-ara.— School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  1, 198,  1853.  Yampi-Trtaa.-Gat- 
flchet,  Comanche  MS.  vocab. ,  B.  A.  E.  (said  to  have 
originated  from  union  of  Kwahari  Comanche 
women  with  Ute  men).  Yamp-Pah-TJtaha.— Simp- 
son, op.  cit.,  459.  Yaa-pa-pa  Vtaha.~Wil8on  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  67, 1850.  Yap-pa.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped..  i.  map,  1814  (posBlbly  identical). 
Yom-pa-paXrtaha.- WOson  (1849)  in  Cal.  Mess,  and 
Corresp.,  185, 1850. 

Yampas.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Yan  (* directly  opposite'  a  ledge).  A 
former  Haida  town  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
mouth  of  Masset  inlet,  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  was  built  in  compara- 
tively recent  times  after  troubles  between 
two  Masset  families.  One  family  staved 
in  Masset,  while  the  other,  the  Aostlan- 
Inagai,  settled  at  Yan. 
la'an.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  23, 
1896.  Yan.— Dawson,  Q,  Charlotte  Ids.,  163, 1880. 
Yan.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii, 
124,  1895. 

Yan.    The  Willow  clan  of  the  Tewa 

$ueblo  of  Santa  Clara,  N.  Mex. 
a'a-td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  852,  1896 

Yana.  A  tribe,  constituting  a  distinct 
linguistic  family,  formerly  occupyin^^  the 
territory'  from  Round  mtn.  near  Pit  r., 
Shasta  co.,  to  Deer  cr.,  Tehama  co.,  Cal. 
The  w.  boundary  was  about  10  m.  e.  of 
Sacramento  r.,  both  banks  of  that  stream 
being  held  by  the  Wintun,  with  whom 
the  Yana  were  frequently  at  war.  The 
E.  boundary  extended  alouK  the  spurs 
running  out  to  the  n.  and  s.  from  Lassen 
butte.  In  Aug.  1864  the  neighboring 
miners  organiz^  a  massacre  of  the  whole 
tribe,  then  numbering  about  3,000,  of 
whom  all  but  about  50  were  slaughtered 
in  the  course  of  a  few  davs.  In  1902 
Dixon  reported  only  about  half  a  dozen 
remaining.  A  number  of  their  myths 
have  been  recorded  by  Curtin.  Consult 
Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  1877, 
art.  Nosi;  Curtin,  Creation  Myths  Prim. 
America,  1898.  (h.  w.  h.) 

Kom'-ba.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni,  277, 
1877  (Maidu  name).  Hocaa.- Powers  in  Over- 
land Mo.,  XII,  416, 1874.  Koaa.— Curtin  quoted  by 
Powell  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xxxvil,  1888.  Kol- 
8aa.— Geiger  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859.  488,  1860. 
Hoaar.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  16,  1860. 
H6-aL— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  276. 1877. 
Hoia.— Taylor,  op.  cit.  Koaaa.— Powers  in  Over- 
land Mo.,  XII,  416,  1874.  K6-ai.— Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol..  Iii,  275, 1877.  Tiaaia^ji.— CurUn,  li- 
ma wi  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1889  (Ilmawi  name). 

Yanan   Family.     A    linguistic    family 
represented  by  the  Yana  tribe  (q.  v. ). 
—Ii6-ii.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  276, 
1877  (or  N^si;  mention  of  tribe;  gives  numerals 
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and  states  they  are  different  from  any  he  has 
found  in  California).  -iKoc«t.— Gatschet  in  Mag. 


Am.  Hist.,  160,  Mar.,  1877  (or  Nozes:  merely  men- 
tioned under  Meidoo  family).  i-Yaium.— Powell 
in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  135, 1891. 


Yanatoe.  A  former  Choctaw  village 
(Romans,  Fla.,  311,  1776),  probably  in 
B.  w.  Kemper  co.,  Miss. 

Yanoomo.  Mentioned  as  a  ])aeblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex., 
m  1598.-Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In6d., 
XVI,  115,  1871. 

Yanegua  (Yartje^guHi^  *  Big-bear  *)\  A 
Cherokee  chief  who  appears  to  have  been 
of  considerable  local  prominence  in  his 
time,  but  whose  name,  even  with  the 
oldest  of  the  band,  is  now  but  a  memory. 
He  was  among  the  signers  of  the  treaties 
of  1798  and  1805,  and  bv  the  treaty  of 
1819  there  was  confirmed  to  him  a  tract 
of  640  acres  as  one  of  those  living  within 
the  ceded  territory  who  were  **  believed 
to  be  ^rsons  of  industry  and  capable  of 
mana^ng  their  •property  with  discre- 
tion,'°  and  who  had  made  considerable 
improvements  on  the  tracts  reserved. 
This  reservation,  still  known  as  the  Big- 
bear  farm,  was  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Oconaluftee,  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth, 
and  appeal^  to  have  been  the  same  after- 
ward occupied  bv  Yonaguska  (q.  v.). — 
Mooney  in  19th  ftep.  B.  A.  E.,  547,  1900. 

Yaneka.  The  most  southerly  "old 
town"  of  the  Chickasaw,  first  settled 
after  the  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Chak- 
chiuma  separated  on  the  e.  side  of  the 
Mississippi. — Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  66,  1775. 

Yaneka.  One  of  5  hamlets  composing 
the  former  Choctaw  town  of  Imonga- 
lasha,  in  Neshoba  co..  Miss. — Halbert  in 
Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc,  vi,  432,  1902. 

Yanekt  (*  at  the  little  butte*).  Former 
settlements  of  Klamath,  Modoc,  and  Sho- 
shoni  along  Middle  Sprague  r.,  Lake  co., 
Oreg.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  the 
seat  of  a  subagency  on  Klamath  res. — 
Gatachet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  i, 
xxxi;  pt.  II,  100,  1890. 

Y&inakshi.— Gatschet,  op.  cit.  Yainakakni.— Ibid. , 
100  (referring  to  the  people). 

Yangna.  A  Gabrieleflo  rancheria  for- 
merly on  the  site  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
lyakha.^A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1905  (Luisefio 
name;  no  called  from  a  plant  growing  abundantly 
there).  Wanot.— Kroeoer  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  viii,  89,  1908  ('stream* :  so 
called  by  native  informant  "because  of  a  large 
river  there"}.  Yanga.— Ried  (1852)  quoted  by 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860.  Yang-ha.— 
Taylor.ibld.,  May  11, 1860.  Yang-na.— Ried  quoted 
by  HoflTman  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  xvii,  2, 1885. 

Yangtl  ( YAnn^).  The  Buzzard  clan  of 
the  Yuchi.— Speck,  Yuchi  Inds.,  70, 1909. 

Yangtsaa.  The  Coyote  clan  of  Jemez 
pueblo,  N.  Mex.  A  corresponding  clan 
existed  also  at  the  former  related  pueblo 
of  Pecos. 

Ya'+.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  850, 1896  (Pecos 
name;  -»-  =  oM  -  'people').  Ytf>tsaa.— Ibid. 
(Jemez  form). 


Yankapin.    See  Wampapin. 

Tankton  (iAa«A:e  *  end,'  to^wa^  'village  : 
*end  village').  One  of  the  7  primary 
divisions  of  the  Dakota,  constituting,  witn 
the  closely  related  Yanktonai,  the  middle 
'croup.  J.  O.  Dorsey  arranged  the  Da- 
kota-Assiniboin  in  4  dialectic  groups: 
San  tee,  Yankton,  Teton,  and  Assinibom, 
the  Yankton  dialect  being  spoken  also  by 
the  Yanktonai,  for  the  2  tnbes  were  the 
outgrowth  of  one  original  stem.  Although 
the  name  Yankton  was  known  earlier  than 
Yanktonai,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Yankton  were  the  elder  tribe.  Long  ( Ex- 
ped.  St.  Peter's  R.,  i,  378, 1824)  speaks  of 
the  Yankton  as  descendants  of  the  Yank- 
tonai. The  Assiniboin,  who  were  an  off- 
shoot from  the  Yanktonai,  are  mentioned 
in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1640  as  a  tribe; 
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hence  the  Yanktonai  must  have  been  in 
existence  as  a  tribe  before  that  time. 
This  fact  serves  as  an  aid  in  tracing  back 
the  Yankton  both  historically  and  geo- 
graphically. However,  the  name  Yank- 
ton and  some  of  its  synonyms  appear 
early  to  have  been  used  to  include  the  2 
tribes,  the  distinction  probably  not  then 
being  known.  The  first  mention  of  them 
is  on  Hennepin's  map  (1683^,  on  which 
they  are  placed  directly  n.  of  Mille  Lac, 
Minn.,  in  the  region  of  Leech  lake  or 
Red  lake.  This  position  would  accord 
geographically  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Assiniboin  to  the  Cree.  In  theaccount 
of  Hennepin's  expedition  attributed  to 
Tonti  ( 1697) ,  they  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  San  tee,  Teton,  and  Sioux, 
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located  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Both  these  references  would 
seem  to  applv  as  well  to  the  Yanktonai 
as  to  the  Yankton;  itis  probable  that  both 
are  referred  to  under  one  general  name. 
La  Chesnaye  ( 1697 )  includ^  them  among 
the  tribes  that  dwelt  n.  of  Mille  Lac,  and 
placed  them  n.  of  the  Santee  and  other 
Sioux.  Le  Sueur  (1 700 ) ,  however,  speaks 
of  a  village  or  tribe  of  the  western  Sioux 
(Margry,  D^..  vi,  87,  1887),  the  Hinha- 
netons,  identined  by  Shea,  probably  cor- 
rectly, with  the  Yankton,  which  he  calls 
the  "village  of  the  quarry  of  red  stone." 
If  this  refers,  as  is  maintained  by^  Wil- 
liamson, to  the  pipestone  quarry  in  ex- 
treme s.  w.  Minnesota,  it  would  indicate  a 
sudden  change  of  residence,  unless  the 
references  are  in  one  place  to  one  and 
in  another  to  the  other  tribe,  or  apply  to 
different  villages  or  bands.  Williamson 
(Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i,  296,  1860)  consid- 
ered the  Hinhanetons  a  part  only  of  the 
Yankton.  There  are  indications  that  a 
westward  movement  took  place  about  the 
time  Le  Sueur  visited  that  region.  On 
De  Plsle's  map  of  1708  the  Yankton  are 
placed  on  the  b.  bank  of  the  Missouri, 
about  the  site  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  For 
about  a  century  they  dropped  almost 
entirely  from  history,  there  bemgscarcely 
a  notice  of  them  except  as  included  in 
the  general  term  Sioux.  When  thejr  were 
again  brought  to  notice  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  (1804)  they  had  shifted  but  little 
from  tne  position  they  occupied  at  the 
beginning  of  the  previous  century. 
According  to  these  explorers  they  roamed 
over  the  regions  of  the  James,  Big  Sioux, 
and  Des  Moines  rs.  Lewis,  in  his  Sta- 
tistical View,  locates  them  on  James, 
Big  and  Little  Sioux,  Floyd,  and  Des 
Moines  rs.,  an  area  that  mcludes  the 
district  of  the  pipestone  quarry,  where 
Le  Sueur  placed  tnem.  From  this  time 
they  became  an  important  factor  in 
the  history  of  the  N.  W.  Long  (1823) 
says  that  they  are  in  every  respect  similar 
to  the  Yanktonai  and  had  prooably  sepa- 
rated from  them.  They  frequented  the 
Missouri  and  generally^  trafficked  with 
the  traders  on  that  river.  Their  hunting 
grounds  were  e.  of  the  Missouri.  Drake 
(1848)  located  them  in  1836  about  the 
headwaters  of  Red  r.  of  the  North.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Report  on  Indian  Affairs 
for  1842  and  a  statement  by  Ramsey  in 
1849  they  lived  along  Vermillion  r.,  S. 
Dak.  At  the  time  of  the  Minnesota  out- 
break in  1862  their  head  chief,  Palanea- 
Eape,  wisely  kept  them  from  joining  the 
ostiles,  and  sent  warning  to  the  white 
people  in  Dakota  to  flee  to  the  forts, 
thereby  saving  hundreds  of  lives.  By 
the  treaty  of  Washinflrton,  Apr.  19,  1858, 
they  ceded  all  their  lands  in  South  Da- 
kota, excepting  a  reservation  on  the  n. 


bank  of  Missouri  r.,  where  they  have 
since  remained  in  peace  with  the  whites. 
Immediately  after  the  allotment  act  of 
1887  the  process  of  allotments  in  severalty 
began  on  this  reservation  and  was  com- 
pleted before  the  close  of  1890. 

Lewis,  in  his  Statistical  View  (1807), 
says  the  Yankton  are  the  best  disposed 
Sioux  who  rove  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri, but  they  would  not  suffer  any 
trader  at  that  date  to  ascend  the  river  if 
they  could  prevent  it.  Lewis  and  Clark 
describe  them  as  being  in  person  stout, 
well  proportioned,  and  exhibiting  a  cer- 
tain air  of  dignity  and  boldness.  Their 
dress  is  described  as  differing  in  no  respect 
from  that  of  other  bands  encountered. 
They  had  then  only  a  few  guns,  being 
^nerally  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
m  the  use  of  which  they  did  not  app^r  as 
expert  as  the  more  northerly  Indians. 
Pike  describes  them  and  the  Yanktonai 
as  never  stationary,  but,  like  the  Teton, 
as  more  erratic  than  other  Sioux.  Lewis 
(1807)  estimated  their  number  at  700. 
Pike  (1807)  estimated  the  population  of 
the  Yankton  and  Yanktonai  at  4,300. 
The  Report  on  Indian  Affairs  for  1842 
gives  the  Yankton  a  population  of  2,500; 
m  1862  the  estimate  was  3,000;  in  1867, 
2,530;  in  1886. 1,776.  Their  present  num- 
ber is  not  definitely  known,  the  Yankton 
and  the  Yanktonai  being  seemingly  con- 
fused on  the  different  Sioux  reservations. 
Most  of  the  Indians  under  the  Yankton 
school,  S.  Dak.,  are  Yankton,  and  num- 
bered in  all  1,739  in  1909.  There  were 
also  about  100  under  the  Fort  Totten 
school,  N.  Dak.,  a  few  under  the  Crow 
Creek  school,  S.  Dak.,  and  a  few  others 
under  the  Lower  Brul^  school,  S.  Dak. 
The  so-called  Yankton  on  the  Fort  Peck 
res.,  Mont,  are  really  Yanktonai. 

The  bands  as  given  by  J.  O.  Dorsey 
(1878)  are  as  follows:  Chankute,  Chagu, 
Wakmuhaoin,  Ihaisdaye,  Wacheunpa, 
Ikmun,  Oyateshicha,  and  Washichun- 
chincha.  Culbertson  (Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,  141,  1851)  mentions  a  ''Band  who 
do  not  cook,*'  and  another  "  Who  eat  no 
geese,"  which  can  not  be  identified  with 
any  of  these  divisions;  and  Schoolcraft 
(Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  612,  1853)  incorrectly 
makes  Wahnaataa,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Yankton  bands.  (c.t.) 

AmitoBi.— La  Chesnaye (1697)  in  Margry,  D^.,  vi, 
6,  1886.  B-hawn-k'-t'-wawBt.— Ramsey  In  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  for  1849, 86, 1850.  Haaotont.~Hennepin, 
New  Discoy.,  map,  1698.  Haaetonet.— Barcla/En- 
aayo,  238. 1723.  Hannetont.~McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in.  80.  1854.  Einhaneton.-Alcedo, 
Die.  Oeog..  n,  362, 1787.    Hinhaaetona.—Le  Buenr 

ilTOO)  in  Marffry,  D4c.,  vi,  87, 1886.  Hinkaaeton.— 
[one,  Hist.  Am.,  map,  1798.  Eonotoat.— Bacque- 
Yille  de  la  Potherie,  Hist.  Am.,  u.  map,  1758. 
Ihl'ttawaK^tayka.— Oatschet,  MS.,  6.  A.  E.  (Paw- 
nee name).  Ihanketwans.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1849,72,1850.  Ihaik'ta"wi>.— Doney,  Dhegiha 
MS.  diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878  (Omaha  and  Poncaname). 
Ihanktonwu).— Riggs,  Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet., 
vlil.  181^.    thaaktoBwaas.— Ind.  Aff.   Rep.,   664, 
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1846.    Xhanktoawtt.— Boyd,  Ind.  Local  Names,  55, 
1885  (trans.:  *a  town  or  dwelling  at  the  end'). 


Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  212, 1884  ('people  who  dwelt  In  the 
woods':  80  called  anciently  by  the  Omaha). 
Jaatons.— De  Smet,  Miss,  de  TOregon,  264,  1848. 
Jantooi.— De  8met.  Letters,  2S,  1848.  Lowar-Tano- 
tons.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  871, 
1862.  8han-ke-t'wans.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1849, 74, 1850  (misprint).  ShaakH'  wannons.— Ram- 
sey, ibid.,  78.  Bhank-t'wans.— Ramsey,  ibid.,  75. 
South  Tanktons.— Prescott  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ii,  169,  note,  1852.  Wiohiytla.— Warren, 
Dacota  Country,  15,  1855  (trans.:  'first  nation'). 
Wi6iyttla.~Riggs,  Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet.,  viil, 
1852  ( *  they  are  the  people ':  Teton  name,  applied 
also  to  Yanktonal ) .  Yaaokton.— Treaty  of  1831  in 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties,  788,  1873.  Yanoton.— Lone, 
Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  179, 1823.  Yanotoaas.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  497, 1839.  Yanotonffs.— Pike.  Exped.,  49, 
1810.  Yanotons.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849, 
78,  1850.  Yanotoawas.— ^hoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
Vl,  689,  1857.  Yaaotoriaaas.-Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  295, 
1854.  Yaaotowah.— Boiler,  Among' Inds.  in  Far 
W.,  29,  1868.  Yaaaton.— Martin,  Hist.  La.,  383, 
1882.  Yaaetoag.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  W.,  129, 
1816.  Yaaka-tons.— Ruxton,  Life  in  Far  W.,  Ill, 
1849.  Yaaktau-Siottz.— Sage,  Scenes  in  Rocky  Mts. , 
54,  1846.  Yaak  toaa.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peter's 
R.,  I,  878, 1824  (trans.:  'descended  from  the  fern 
leaves').  Yaaktoas.~De  I'Isle,  map  of  La.  (1708) 
in  Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  164,  1858.  Yaaktoas  of  tka 
south.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  184,  1817. 
Yaaktooas.— West,  Jour.,  86,  1824.  Yaaktowa.— 
Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  86,1851.  Yaa- 
toas.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend..  470,  1878. 
YanktoBf.— Tanner,  Narr.,  324,  1830  (misprint). 
Yaaktoas.— Parker,  Minn.  Handbk..  141,  1857. 
Yauaktwana.— Ramsey  in  Minn.  Hist.  ()oll.,  i, 
(1850-56),  47,  1872.  Yeagetoags.— Schoolcraft, 
Trav.,  308, 1821.  Yoaktias.— Oass,  Voy.,  407, 1810. 
Yoaktoas.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  201, 1836. 

Yanktonai  {ihanke  *end,'  to"wan  'vil- 
lage,' na diminutive:  *  little-end  villa^.' — 
Riggs).  One  of  the  7  primary  divisions 
or  subtribes  of  the  Dakota,  speaking  the 
same  dialect  as  the  Yankton  and  believed 
to  be  the  elder  tribe.  Long  evidently  ob- 
tained a  tradition  from  the  Indians  to  this 
effect.  The  first  apfmrent  reference  to  one 
of  the  tribes  in  which  the  other  is  not 
included  is  that  to  the  Yankton  by  La 
Sueur  in  1700.  It  is  not  until  noticed  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804  that  they  reap- 
pear. These  explorers  state  that  they 
roved  on  the  hc^adwaters  of  the  Sioux, 
James,  and  Red  rs.  The  migration  from 
their  eastern  home,  n.  of  Mille  Lac,  Minn., 
probably  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century.  It  is  likely  that  they  fol- 
lowed or  accompanied  theTeton,  while  the 
Yankton  turned  more  and  more  toward 
the  B.  w.  Long  (1823)  speaks  of  them  as 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Dakota 
trib^,  their  hunting  grounds  extending 
from  Red  r,  to  the  Missouri.  Warren 
(1855)  gives  as  their  habitat  the  country 
between  the  James  r.  and  the  Missouri, 
extending  as  far  n.  as  Devils  lake,  and 
states  that  thev  fought  against  the  United 
States  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  that  their 
chief  at  that  time  went  to  England.  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  tribe  took  any  part  in 
the  Mmnesota  massacre  of  1862.  In  1865 
separate  treaties  of  peace  were  made  with 
the  United  States  by  the  Upper  and  Lower 


Yanktonai,  binding  them  to  use  their  in- 
fluence and  power  to  prevent  hostilities 
not  only  against  citizens,  but  also  between 
the  Indian  tribes  in  the  region  occupied 
or  frequented  by  them.  Subsequently 
they  were  gathered  on  reservations,  the 
Upper  Yanktonai  mostly  at  Standing 
Rock,  partly  also  at  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. ; 
the  Lower  Yanktonai  (Hank patina) 
chiefly  on  Crow  Creek  res.,  S.  Dak.,  bat 
part  at  Standing  Rock  res.,  N.  Dak.,  and 
some  at  Fort  Peck  res.,  Mont. 

Their  customs  and  characteristics  are 
those  common  to  the  Dakota.  Long 
(1823)  states  that  they  had  no  fixed  resi- 
aence,  but  dwelt  in  fine  lodges  of  well- 
dreased  and  decorated  skins,  and  fre- 
quented, for  the  purpose  of  trade,  L. 
Traverse,  Big  Stone  lake,  and  Cheyenne  r. 
Their  chief,  Wanotan,  wore  a  splendid 
cloak  of  buffalo  skins,  dressed  so  as  to  be  a 
fine  white  color,  which  was  decorated  with 
tofts  of  owl  feathers  and  others  of  various 
hues.  His  necklace  was  formed  of  about  60 
claws  of  the  grizzly  bear,  and  his  legging 
jacket,  and  moccasins  were  of  white  skins 
profusely  decorated  with  human  hair,  the 
moccasins  being  variegated  with  plumage 
from  several  binis.  In  his  hair,  secured 
by  a  strip  of  red  cloth,  he  wore  9  sticks, 
neatly  cut  and  smoothed  and  painted  with 
vermilion,  which  designated  the  number 
of  gunshot  wounds  he  had  received.  His 
hair  was  plaited  in  two  tresses,  which 
hung  forward;  his  face  was  painted  with 
vermilion,  and  in  his  hand  ne  carried  a 
large  fan  of  turkey  feathers. 

The  primary  divisions  of  the  tribe  are 
Upper  Yanktonai  and  Hnnkpatina.  These 
are  really  subtribes,  each  having  its  oiigan- 
ization. 

The  first  notice  of  subdivisions  is  that 
by  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  mention  the 
Kiyuksa,  Wazikute,  Hunkpatina,  and 
the  unidentified  Hahatonwanna,  Hone- 
taparteenwaz,  and  Zaartar.  Hayden 
(1862)  mentions  the  Hunkpatina,  Pa- 
baksa,  and  Wazikute,  and  speaks  of  two 
other  bands,  one  called  the  Santee,  and 
probably  not  Yanktonai.  J.  O.  Dorsey 
gives  as  subdivisions,   which   he    calls 

fentes,  of  the  Upper  Yanktonai:  Wazi- 
ute,  Takini,  Shikshichena,  Bakihon, 
Kiyuksa,  Pabaksa,  and  another  whose 
name  was  not  ascertained.  His  subdi- 
visions of  the  Hunkpatina  are  Putete- 
mini,  Shungikcheka,  Takhuhayuta,  Sa- 
nona,  Ihasha,  Iteghu,  and  Pteyuteshni. 
English  translations  of  names  of  bands  of 
Yanktonai  of  which  little  else  is  known 
are  'The  band  that  wishes  the  life'  and 
*The  few  that  lived.' 

The  population  as  given  at  different  dates 
varies  widely.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1806) 
estimate  the  men  at  500,  equal  to  a  total 
of  about  1,750;  Long  (1823),  5,200;  Rep. 
Ind.  Aff.  for  1842,  6,000;  Wanen  in  1856, 
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6,400;  in  1867,  4,500;  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for 
1874,2,266;  in  1885  returns  from  the  agen- 
cies gave  6,618,  while  in  1886  the  reported 
numoer  was  only  5,109.  The  Lower 
Yanktonai,  or  Honkpatina,  are  chiefly 
under  the  Crow  Creek  school,  8.  Dak., 
where,  together  with  some  Lower  Brul^, 
Miniconjou,  and  Two  Kettles,  they  num- 
bered 1,019  in  1909.  There  are  others 
under  the  Standing  Rock  agency,  N. 
Dak.,  but  their  number  is  not  separately 
enumerated.  The  Upper  Yanktonai  are 
chiefly  under  the  Standing  Rock  agencv, 
and  while  their  number  is  not  separately 
reported,  there  are  probably  about  3,500 
at  this  place.  The  Pabaksa  branch  of 
the  Upper  Yanktonai  are  under  the  Ft 
Totten  school,  N.  Dak.,  but  their  num- 
ber is  not  known.  The  so-called  *  *  Yank- 
ton Sioux"  under  the  Ft  Peck  agency, 
Mont.,  are  in  reality  chiefly  Yanktonai. 
These,  with  several  other  Sioux  tribes, 
numbered  1,082  in  1909.  (c.  t.  ) 

EhMiktoiiwaiuia.— Lynd  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii,  pt. 
2,  59,  1864.  S-hank-to-wana.— Brackett  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.,  471.  1876.  E-hawn-k'-t'-wawn-iuth.^ 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1819,  86,  1850  (trans, 
'lesser  people  of  the  further  end').  Byank-ton- 
wah.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  il,  169.  1852. 
Xhagktonwagna.— Riggs,  Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet., 
viii,  1852.  Ihaiiktonwaiuia  Dakotas.— Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  map,  1862.  Xhank- 
toawaimas.— Warren,  Dacota  Country,  15,  1865. 
num-k'-tow-wao-nan.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep. 

1849,  86,  1850.  Ihank'-t'wan-alii.— Ramsey,  ibid., 
85.     Ihauk-to-wa-iia.~Am.  Nat.,  829,  1882  (mls- 

grint).  Ihauk-t'wan-ahs.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  96,  42d 
ong.,  3d  ses8.,  16,  1873.  Jantonnaii.— De  Smet 
Miss,  de  I'Oregon,  264,  1848.  Jantonnees.— De 
Smet,  Letters,  87,  note,  1843.  Jantonaois.— Ibid., 
28.  Ohantonwaiuia.--Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  566,  1845. 
Tanotannas.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  118.  1861. 
Yanotonais.— Harney  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  94.  34th 
Cong.,  1st  Bess.,  1,  1856.  YanotonMi.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  7, 1866.  Taaotonie.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  117, 19th 
Cong.,  1st  8688^  6,  1826.  Yanotonnais.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  ,15, 1858.  Yangtoni  Ahnah.— Bradbnry J^rav., 
83. 1817.  Yanktoanan.— Long,  Exped.  St.  Peter's 
R.,  I,  878,  1824  (trans.  'Fern leaves^.  Yankto- 
anons.— Maximilian,  Trav.,  149, 1848.  Yanktona.— 
Ex.  Doc.  56, 18th  Cong..  Ist  sess.,  9, 1824.  Yank- 
toa  Ahiii.~Lewis  and  Clark  Discov.,  20.  1806. 
Yankton  ahnah.  —I  bid .,  28.  Yanktonai.— Treaty  of 
1865  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat,  862,  1873.  Yankton- 
aiai.— Corliss,  Lacotah  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  107, 
1874.  Yanktonai!.— Warren,  Dacota  Country,  16, 
1855.  Yanktonans.— Maximilian.  Tray.,  149, 1848. 
Yank-ton-ees. — Prescott  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.Tribes, 
II.  169,  note,  1852.  Yanktoniana.— Culbertson  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  89,  1851.  Yanktoniaa-Sioux. - 
Williamson  iii  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  in,  285,  1880. 
Yanktonies.— Treaty  of  1826 in  U.  S.  Ind.Treat..  871, 
1873.   Yanktonnan.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 

1850,  141,  1851.  Yanktonnaa.— Warren,  Neb.  and 
Ariz., 47, 1875.  YanktoniAhna.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Discov. ,  21, 1806.  Yanktoni  Ahnah.— Lewis,  Trav. , 
171,  1809.  Yank-ton-ui.— Prescott  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  169,  note.  1852.  Yonktona  Ahnah.— 
Farnham,  Trav.,  32, 1843. 

Yanoitat.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Yaognt  {YdogAs).  A  Haida  town  of 
the  Kagials-kecawai  family,  formerly  on 
the  s.  w.  side  of  Louise  id..  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.,  Brit.  Col. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  279,  1905. 


Yapalag^a.  An  ancient  town,  probably 
of  the  Apalachee,  on  the  e.  bank  of  St 
Marks  r.,  Fla. 

Yapalaga.— Jeflerys,  French  Dom.,  136,  map,  1761.  * 
Yapalage.—Roberts,  Fla.,  14, 1763. 

Yapashi.  The  generic  name  given  by 
the  Keresan  trib^  to  fetishes  represent 
ing  human  forms,  and  hence  applied  to 
a  prehistoric  pueblo,  the  aboriginal  name 
o£^  which  is  unknown,  on  the  Potrero  de 
las  Vacas,  above  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.,  on 
account  of  the  presence  there  of  numer- 
ous figurines.  Not  to  be  confounded 
with  Fueblo  Caja  del  Rio,  to  which  the 
Cochiti  people  apply  the  same  name. — 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  152, 
1892. 

Tit-jri  Ea-nat  Kama  Tio-shum-a.— Bandelier,  op.  cit. 
('Tneold  houses  in  the  north  * :  Cochiti  name). 
Tit-7i  Ha-nat  Ka-ma  Tse-shum-a  Ko-katah  Zaitah.— 
Ibid,  ('the  old  houses  above  in  the  north  where 
the  panthers  He  extended':  another  Cochiti 
name).    Yap-a-ahi.— Ibid. 

Yaplam.     An  unidentified  Pomo  divi- 
sion formerly  living  on  Russian  r.,  Cal. 
Japiam.—Wrangell,  Ethnog.  Nach.,  80, 1839. 

Yapon,  Yapoon.    See  Bldck  drinkj  Yopon. 

Yaqatlenlith  ( YdqaUenAsch ) .  An  ances- 
tor of  one  of  the  gentea  of  the  Kwakiutl 
proper,  after  whom  the  ^ns  itself  was 
sometimes  named. — Boas  m  Peter  manna 
Mitteil.,  pt  5,  131,  1887. 

Yaqui  (said  to  mean  'chief  river,'  re- 
ferring to  the  Rio  Yaqui ).  An  important 
division  of  the  Cahita  which  until  re- 


cently dwelt  along  both  banks  of  the 
lower  Rio  Yaqui,  but  is  now  scattered 
over  the  larger  part  of  s.  Souora,  Mexico. 
The  first  notice  of  the  tribe  is  probably 
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the  narrative  of  the  expedition  in  1531 
by  Nafio  de  Guzman  (Segunda  Rel.  An6n. , 
in  Icazbalceta,Col.  Docs.,  ii,  300-02,1866), 
in  which  they  are  spoken  of  as  related 
linguistically  to  the  people  living  on  Rio 
die  Fuerte,  a  relationship  that  has  since 
been  fully  confi  rmed  ( see  Cahita ) .    Capt. 
Hurdaide  made  3  successive  attacks  on 
the  tribe  (1609-10),  the  last  time  with  60 
mounted   Spaniards   and   4.000   Indian 
allies,  but  was  defeated  and  forced  to  re- 
treat each  time.    The  Yaqui  made  over- 
tures of  peace,  a  treaty  with  the  Spaniards 
was  made  in  1610,  and  soon  thereafter 
misHionaries  began  to  visit  them.     Perez 
de  Ribos,  a  missionary  among  them  be- 
tween 1624  and  1644,  says  they  were  then 
agriculturists,  cultivating  not  only  maize, 
but  also  cotton,  which  they  manufacturea 
into  cloth,  especially  mantles.    The  first 
serious  revolt  against  the  Spaniards  oc- 
curred in  1740,  and  was    brought   on, 
according  to  Alegre  (Hist.  Ck)mp.  Jesus, 
III,  273, 1842),  by  disputes  between  Span- 
ish settlers  and  the  missionaries.    There 
was  a  second  outbreak  in  1764.    The  more 
recent  uprisings  were  in  1825, 1832,  1840, 
1867,   1885,  and  1901.     Hrdli^ka   (Am. 
Anthr.,  vi,  61,  1904),  who  speaks  highly 
of  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  Yaqui, 
says:    **This    is 
the  only  tribe  on 
the  continent 
that,  surrounded 
by  whites  from 
the  beginning  of 
their    nistory, 
have  never  been 
fully  subdued." 
Their    native 
dwellings,   in 
which   many  of 

them  still  live,  are  quadrilateral  structures 
of  poles  and  reeds,  or  adobes  and  reeds  or 
brush,  with  flat  or  slightly  sloping  roofs  of 
grassand  mud.  These  aregenerally  of  fair 
size,  with  adjoining  shelters  where  the 
cooking  and  the  other  indoor  work  is  done. 
Their  principal  industries  are  agricul- 
ture and  cattle  raising,  and  tlie  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  and  woolen  stuffs.  They 
also  make  hats  and  fine  mats  of  palm  leaf 
and  reed  baskets,  which  they  sell  at  Guay- 
mas.  Many  of  them  are  employed  as  la- 
borers in  the  fields  and  mines.  A  few 
ornaments,  as  rings,  earrings,  and  beads, 
are  made  from  silver  and  other  metals. 
According  to  HrdliCka  (op.  cit.,  68) ,  there 
is  no  organization  among  the  Yaqui,  ex- 
cept in  that  part  of  the  tribe  which  lives 
practically  free  and  conducts  the  revolu- 
tions; nor  do  there  appear  to  be  any 
secret  societies.  Marriage,  natal,  and 
mortuary  ceremonies  are  mainly  Roman 
Catholic;  the  women  marry  young;  the 
dead  are  buried  in  graves.  They  nad  a 
former  custom  of  exchanging  wives. 
Their  principal  settlements   have  been 


Bacum,  Belen  (with  others),  Bicam,  Co- 
cori,  Huirivis,  Potam,  Rahun,  and  Torin. 
Estimates  of  the  population  of  the  tribe 
have  varied  widely  at  different  dates. 
The  earliest  guess,  that  for  1621,  wsa 
30,000;  Zapata  (1678)  reported  the  popu- 
lation of  tne  7  principal  Yaqui  puebloe 
as  8^116;  while  in  1760,  according  to 
Jesuit  accounts,  the  population  of  8  chief 
settlements  was  19,325  (Escudero  Not 
Estad.  Sonora  y  Sinaloa,  100, 1849).  Es- 
cudero gives  the  population  in  1849  at 
54,000  to  57,000.  Stone  estimated  their 
number  in  1860 at  20,000,  which  Hrdli^ka 
considers  approximately  correct  for  1903. 
In  1906-7  the  Mexican  government  un- 
dertook a  plan  to  overcome  permanently 
the  hostile  Yaqui  by  deporting  them  to 
Tehuantepec  and  Yucatan,  to  which  parts 
several  thousand  accordingly  have  oeen 
sent 

Consult  Ribas,  Hist  Trium.  Santa  Fee, 
1645;  Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc  Hist  Mex., 
4th  s..  Ill,'  1857;  Escudero,  op.  cit,  1849; 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  1883;  Stone, 
Notes  on  the  State  of  Sonora,  1861; 
Hrdli6ka,  op.  cit,  1904.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Oiaaloa.— Hervas,  Cat.  Leng.,  i,  822, 1800.  Oaqui.— 
Ck>nklin,  Arizona.  341,  1878.  Hiaqui.— Orosco  y 
Berra,  Oeog.,  68» 
1864.  Eyaqnes. — 
Rivera,  Diario,  leg. 
1514,1736.  Hyaquin. 
— Bandelier,  Gilded 
Man,  124.  1893  (Ya- 
qui or ) .  Eyaqais. — 
Rivera,  op.  cit.,  leg. 
1:^82.  lafam.— Cur- 
tis. Am.  Ind.,n,  112. 
1908  ( Papago  name) . 
Ibequi.  — Latham. 
El.  Comp.  Phllol.. 
428,1862.  Taquiaa. 
— Castafieda  (1S96) 
in  T  e  r  n  a  u  x-Com- 
YAQUI  WOMEN  pan8,Voy.,  IX,  157, 

1638.     Taquimii.— 
Alegre,  Hist.  Comp.  Jesus,  ii,  82, 1841. 

Taqnina.  A  small  tribe,  but  the  most 
important  division  of  the  Yakonan  family 
(q.  v.),  formerly  living  about  Yaquina  r. 
and  bay,  w.  Oregon.  By  the  early  ex- 
plorers and  writers  they  were  classed 
with  the  Salishan  tribes  to  the  n.,  but 
later  were  shown  to  be  linguistically  inde- 
pendent. The  tribe  is  now  practically 
extinct.  There  are  a  few  survivors,  for 
the  greater  part  of  mixed  blood,  on  the 
Siletz  res.,  Oreg.  According  to  Dorsey 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  229,  1890) 
the  following  were  villages  of  the  Ya- 
quina: On  the  N.  side  of  Yajjuina  r. : 
Holukhik,  Hunkkhwitik,  Iwai,  Khai&- 
huk,  Khilukh,  Kunnupiyu,  Kwulai, 
shauik,  Kyaukuhu,  Kvuwatkal,Mipshun- 
tik,  Mittsulstik,  Shash,  Thlalkhaiun- 
tik,  Thlekakhaik,  Tkhakiyu,  Tshkitshi- 
auk,  Tthilkitik,  Ukhwaiksh,  Yahal,  Yik- 
khaich.  On  the  s.  side  of  the  river:  At- 
shuk,  Chulithltiyu,  Hakk^aiwal,  Hathle- 
tukhish,  Hitshinduwit,  Uiwaitthe.  Kaku, 
Khaiyukkhai,  Khitalaitthe,  Kholkh, 
Khulhanshtauk,  Kilauutuksh,  Kumsuk- 
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wum,  Kutshuwitthe,  Kwaitshi,  Kwilaish- 
auk,  Kwulchichicheshk,  Kwullaish, 
Kwullakhtauik,  Kwutichuntthe^  Mulsh- 
intik,  Naaish,  Paiinkkh  wutthu,  Pikiiltthe, 
Pkhullu  waaitthe,  Pkuuniukhtauk,  Paunt- 
thiwaun,  Shilkhotshi,  Shupauk,  Thlek- 
wiyanik  Thlelkhus,  Thlinaitshtik, 
Thlukwiutshthu,  Tkulmashaauk,  Tuhau- 
shuwitthe,  Tulghk. 

lAkon.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  218.  1846. 
Jaeon.— Gallatin  In  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc., 
II,  99.  1848.  Jakon.— Ibid.,  17.  8i<kl.— Gatschet, 
Nestucca  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Nestucca 
name).  Sit'-qibi-ine'  ^ibinX.— Doraey,  Chetco  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.^  1884  (Chetco  name).  Southern 
Killamnk.— Hale,  op.  cit.,  198  (falsely  so  called). 
Taeoon.— Framboise  quoted  by  Gairdner  (1836) 
in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  255.  1841.  Toha 
▼Aeon  amim.— Gatschet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  fi.  A.  E., 
105  (Lakmiut  name),  xaoona  Indiana.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  164,  1850.  Taoono.— Wilkes,  West.  Am.. 
88.  1849.  Yaoons.— Domenech.  Deserts,  i,  map, 
1860.  Yah^quonah.— Metcalfe  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
357,  1857.  Yakon.— Gatschet  in  Beach,  Ind.  Misc., 
441,  1877.  Yikona.--Gatschet  in  Globus,  xxxv. 
no.  11,  168,  1879.  Yakonah.— Gibb!»,  Obe.  on  Coast 
Tribes  of  Oreg.,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Yakono.— Hale,  op. 
cit.,  218.  Ya-i(fin'-ni-me'  ^dnnS.— Dbrsey,  Tutu 
MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1894  (Tutu  name).  Ye- 
k'u'-n&-me'-)6nn<.— Dorsey,  NaltOnneldnne  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1884  (Naltunne  name).  Youioo- 
met —Domenech,  op.  cit..  i,  445.  xooieone.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  xii,  1848.  Youikconet.->Lewis 
and  Clark  Exped.,  n.  473,.  1814.  Youikkone.— 
Amer.  Pioneer,  ii.  192,  1843.  Yonkono.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  op.  cit..  118.  Yd-kwln'-i.— Dorsey, 
Alsea  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  ( Alsea  name). 
Yd-kwin'-me')dnn«.— Dorsey,  Coquille  MS. vocab., 
B.  A.  £..  1884  (Coquille  name). 

Yarahatssee  (  Ya-ra-hai^-tee,  *tall  tree' ). 
A  clan  of  the  Hurons  (q.  v.). — Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc,  153,  1877. 

Yascha.     The  Coral  Bead  clan  of  San 
Felipe  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
Yasoha-himo.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  849, 1896 
{hdno=  '  people'). 

YasUing  (  YaaUi^fi).  A  Haida  town  of 
the  Koetas  family,  formerly  in  Naden  har- 
bor, Graham  id.,  Queen  Charlotte  ids., 
Brit.  Col.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  281, 
1905. 

Yatanoeas.  One  of  the  9  Natchez  vil- 
lages in  1699.— Iberville  in  Margry,  D^a, 
IV,  179,  1880. 

Yatasi.  A  tribe  of  the  Caddo  confed- 
eracy, closely  affiliated  in  language  with 
the  Natchitoch.  They  are  first  spoken 
of  by  Tonti,  who  states  that  in  1690  their 
village  was  on  Red  r.  of  Louisiana,  n.  w. 
of  the  Natchitoch,  where  they  were  living 
in  company  with  the  Natasi  and  Choye. 
Bienville  and  St  Denys,  during  their  R«i 
r.  trip  in  1701,  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Yatasi  and  henceforward  the  tribe  seems 
to  have  been  true  to  the  friendship  then 
sealeil.  The  road  frequented  by  travel- 
ers from  the  Spanish  province  to  the 
French  settlements  on  Red  r.  and  at  New 
Orleans  passed  near  their  village.  Dur- 
ing the  disputes  incident  to  the  uncertain 
boundary  line  between  the  Spanish  and 
the  French  ix)8session8  and  to  the  Spanish 
restrictions  on  intertrade,  they  proved 
their  stearlfastness  to  the  French  interests 


by  refusing  to  comply  with  the  Spanish 
demand  to  close  the  road.  The  Indians 
maintained  that  *Hhe  road  had  always 
been  theirs"  and  that  it  should  remain 
open.  St  Denys*  invitation  to  the  vari- 
ous tribes  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  porst  and  fort  established  among  the 
Natchitoch  in  1712-14  to  settle  near  by 
under  his  protection  was  opportune,  for 
the  Chickasaw  were  then  waging  war 
along  Red  r.  and  the  Yatasi  were  among 
the  sufferers.  A  part  of  the  tribe  sought 
refuge  with  the  Natchitoch,  while  others 
fled  up  the  river  to  the  Kadohadacho  and 
to  the  Nanatsoho  and  the  Nasoni.  The 
wars  of  the  18th  century  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  diseases,  especially  small- 
pox and  measles,  had  sucn  an  effect  on 
the  Yatasi  that  by  1805,  according  to 
Sibley,  they  had  become  reduced  to  8 
men  and  25  women  and  children.  This 
remnant  was  then  living  in  a  village  mid- 
way between  the  Kadohadacho  and  the 
Natchitoch,  surrounded  by  French  set- 
tlements. In  1826  (U.  S.  Ind.  Treat, 
465,  1826)  they  numbered  26  on  Red  r. 
Little  more  than  the  name  of  the  Yatasi 
now  survives,  and  those  whoclaim  descent 
from  the  tribe  live  with  the  Caddo  on  the 
Wichita  res.  in  Oklahoma.  (a.  c.  f.) 
yactaoh^i.—Bienvllle  (1700)  in  Margry,  D^.,  vi 
438, 1880.  Yallathee— Warden.  Account  of  U.  8.. 
Ill,  561, 1819.  Yaltawe.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  465, 1826. 
Yatace.— P6nicaut  (1717)  in  Man^ry.  D6c.,  v,  547, 

1883.  Yataoex.— Ibid.. 504.  Yataoh©.— Tonti  (1690) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i.  72, 1846.  Yataohes.— 
Carte  de  TailI<Se  des  Possess.  Anglaisea,  1777. 
Yataae.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  French,  Hist.  Col). 
La..  Ill,  18,  1851.  YataMM.— P^nicaut  (1714), 
ibid.,  n.  8.,  I,  122,  1869.  Yatasi.—Espinosa  (1746) 
quoted  by  Buscbmann,  Spuren,  417,  1854. 
Yatasi©.  — Bull.  Soc.  Oeog.  Mex.,  504,  1860. 
Yataas©.— Bniy^re  (1742)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  vi,  486, 
1886.  Yataas©©.— Boudinot.  Star  in  the  West, 
129,  1816.  YataM^.— Tex.  State  Arch.,  Nov.  17, 
1763.   Yataaai.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  48, 

1884.  Yatay.— La  Harpe  ( 1719)  in  Margry,  D^.,  vi, 
255. 1886.  Yattapo.— Porter  (1829)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes,  iii,596,1853.  Yatta«a©©t.— Balbl,  Atlas 
Ethnog.,  M.  1826.  Yattascas.— Brackenrldge, 
Views  of  La.,  80, 1816.  Yatta»©©a.— P^nicaut  (1701) 
in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  I.  73,  1869.  Yat- 
tasi©.— >ichermerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll., 
2d  s..  IT,  24,  1814.  Yattasae©*.— Sibley.  Hist. 
Sketches,  67, 1806. 

Yatoheethinyoowno  (Wood  Cree:  Ayd- 
tchilhlntuMy  'foreign  men/  'foreigners.* — 
Lacombe.)  A  name  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately by  the  Cree  to  all  tribes  w.  of 
themselves  and  the  Assiniboin,  in  Can- 
ada. It  has  no  ethnic  significance. 
Jatoha-thin-juwuo.— Egli.  Lexicon,  532.  1880.  Yat- 
ohea-thin-yoowuo.— Franklin,  Narr.,  108, 1828. 

Yatokya.    The  Sun  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Zufii,  N.  Mex. 
Ya'tok*ya-kw©.— Cushing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 

368. 1896  (Jhw-'  people '). 

Yatia  ('knife*).  An  important  camp- 
ing place  on  the  n.  coast  of  Graham  id., 
between  North  id.  and  Virago  sd.,  Brit. 
Col.  A  house  or  two  were  erected  here 
and  potlatches  were  held  for  the  purpose, 
which    circumstances  led    Dawson    (Q. 
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Charlotte  Ids.,  162b,  1880)  to  suppose  it 
was  a  new  town.  ( j.  b.  s.  ) 

Tandanehi.  The  Yokuts  (Mariposan) 
tribe  on  Tule  r.,  s.  central  CaK,  that  for- 
merly occupied  the  region  about  Porter- 
ville,  the  present  Tule  River  res.,  and 
the  headwaters  of  the  river.  They  are 
now  on  Tule  River  res.,  together  with  the 
Yauelmanior  **Tejon*'  Indians  and  rem- 
nants of  other  Yokuts  tribes,  (a.l.k.) 
Voeh&w&yi.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn.  1903  ('moun- 
taineers/ or  'easterners':  name  given  by  plains 
tribes  about  Tulare  lake;  plural  form;  not  re- 
stricted to  Yauelmani).  Vut^.— Ibid,  (the 
same;  singular  form).  Olanohes.— Taylor  in 
Gal.  Farmer,  June  8. 1860.  Yaudanohi.— Kroeber 
in  Univ.  Gal.  Pub.,  ii.  171,  1907  (own  name,  sin- 
gular). YaiUanehi. — Ibid.  ( name  applied  by  most 
of  their  neighbors).  YawMXn'tshi.— Hoffman 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philoe.  8oc.,  xxiii,  802,  1886. 
Y^wMmd'ni.— Ibid.,  801  (Wikchumni  name). 
Yoadnani.— Kroeber,  infn,  1908  (pi.  form  of  Yau- 
dimni.)  Yolanohas.  — Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i, 
456.  1882.  Yowechani.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal. 
Pub.,  II,  171, 1907  (own  name,  plural). 

Yanelmani.  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan) 
division  formerly  living  on  Bakersfleld 
plain  and  removing  thence  to  Kern  lake, 
Cal.  The  survivors,  numbering  50  or 
more,  are  now  on  the  Tule  River  res. 
Yaaelmani— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  ii,  279 
et  seq.,  1907.  Yow'-el-man '-&•.— Merriam  in 
Science,  xix,  916,  June  15, 1904. 

Yanko  ( Ya^-u-ko).  A  former  Maidu 
village  about  7  m.  n.  e.  of  Chico,  in  the 
N.  part  of  Butte  co.,  Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  map,  1905. 

Yannyi.  The  extinct  Granite  clan  of 
Sia  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Y^un-ai.— Stevenson  in  llth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19, 
1894.  Y^imyi-h^o.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix. 
852, 1896.  {haru)  =  'people'). 

Yanpon.    See  Black  drinky  Yopon, 

Yavapai  (said  to  be  from  enyatva  'sun,* 
pax  *  people':  *  people  of  the  sun').  A 
Yuman  tribe,  popularly  known  as  Apache 
Mohave  and  Mohave  Apache,  i.  e.,  *  hos- 
tile or  warlike  Mohave.'  According  to 
Corbusier,  the  tribe,  l)efore  its  removal 
to  the  Rio  Verde  agency  in  May  1873, 
claime<i  as  its  range  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Verde  and  the  Black  mesa  from  Salt 
r.  as  far  as  Bill  Williams  mt.,  w.  Ariz. 
They  then  numbered  about  1,(XX).  Ear- 
lier they  ranged  much  farther  w.,  appear- 
ing to  have  had  rancherias  on  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado; but  they  were  chiefly  an  interior 
tribe,  living  s.  of  Bill  Williams  fork  as 
far  aa  Castle  Dome  mts.,  above  the  Gila. 
In  the  spring  of  1875  they  were  placed 
under  San  Carlos  Apache  agency,  where, 
in  the  following  year,  they  numbered 
618.  Dr  Corbusier  described  the  Yava- 
pai men  as  tall  and  erect,  muscular,  and 
well  proportioned.  The  women  are 
stouter  and  have  handsomer  faces  than 
the  Yuma.  (Hiercomache  was  mentioned 
in  1776  as  a  Yavapai  rancheria  or  divi- 
sion. In  1900  most  of  the  tribe  drifted 
from  the  8an  Carlos  res.  and  settled  in 
part  of  their  old  home  on  the  Rio  Verde, 
mcluding  the  abandoned  Camp  McDowell 


military  les.,  which  was  assigned  to  their 
use  Nov.  27,  1901,  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  until  Congress  should  take 
final  action.  By  1903  these  were  said  to 
number  between  500  and  600  ( but  prob- 
ably including  Yuma  and  Apache),  scat- 
tered in  small  bands  from  Camp  Mc- 
Dowell to  the  head  of  the  Rio  Verde 
By  Executive  order  of  Sept.  15,  1903,  the 
old  reservation  was  set  aside  for  their  use, 
the  claims  of  the  white  settlers  being  pur- 
chased under  act  of  Apr.  21,  1904.  Here 
they  are  making  some  progress  in  civi- 
lized pursuits,  but  in  1905  the  ravages  of 
tuberculosis  were  reported  to  be  lai^gely 
responsible  for  a  great  mortality,  the 
deaths  exceeding  the  births  4  to  1.  In 
1906  there  were  officially  reported  465 
** Mohave  Apache"  at  Camp  McDowell 
and  Upper  Verde  valley,  Ariz.,  and  55  at 
San  Carlos,  a  total  of  520.  In  1910  there 
were  178  Mohave  Apache  and  Yavapai 
under  the  Camp  McDowell  school,  282 
under  the  Camp  Verde  school,  and  89 
under  the  San  Carlos  school.    (  h.  w.  h.  ) 

ApMhe  MoluiYM.— iDd.  Aff.  Rep.  1869.  92,  1870. 
ApMhe-MojaoM.— Bourke,  Moquls  of  Ariz..  80, 18S4 
(misprint).  ApAohfl-Moja^eB.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864. 
21,  1865.  Ap^M.—Garc^  (1775-76).  Diary.  446. 
1900  (so  called  by  Spaniards).  OrusadM  — Ofiate 
(1698)  in  Doc.  In^d..  xvi,  276,  1871  (probably 
identical;  see  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
ni,  109,  1890}.  Dil-sha.— White,  MS.  Hist.  Apa- 
ches, 1875  (^'Indians  living  where  there  are  red 
ants':  Apache  name).  E-sTae-vaPai.— Ewing  in 
Great  Divide,  208,  Dec.  1892  (="*Sun  people.'  be- 
cause they  were  sun-worshippers).  Ooh^.— ten 
Kate,  Synonymic,  5,  1884  (Apache  name.  cf. 
Tuikfpaia).  Har-dU-shaya.— White.  MS.  Hii^t. 
Apaches,  B.  A.  £..  1875  (Apache  name).  Inra- 
▼ap4— Harrington  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xxi, 
824,  1906  (Walapai  name).  Jumpyt.— Heint- 
eelman  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  Sith  Cong.. 
8d  sess.,  44,  1857.  Kohenint.— Corbusier  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  VIII,  276.  1886  (Apache  name).  Ku-we- 
▼l-ka  pai-ya.— Corbusier,  Yavapai  MS..  B.  A.  K..  27, 
1873-75  (own  (?)  name:  so  called  becaa^e  they  live 
to  the  south).  Hya^apai.— Corbusier  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  viii,  276,  1886.  Vyavi  Pais.— Ewing  in 
Great  Divide,  208,  Dec.  1892.  Taros.— Garc^s  ( 177&- 
76),  Diary.  446.  1900  (Pima  name).  TabeMuaa.— 
Ruxton  misquoted  by  Ballaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  II,  276,  1850.  Tabapaia.— Whipple  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  Ill,  pt. 8. 108, 1856.  Tabyoiaa.— Pike, 
Exped.,  3d  map,  1810.  Tabipaeei.— Humboldt, 
Pers.  Narr.,  ui,  236, 1818.  Tabipai8.--Garc^  (,1775- 
76),  Diary,  446, 1900  (Mohave  name).  Tabipafye.— 
ten  Kate,  Relzen  in  N.  A.,  198,  1885.  TaWpay.— 
Hinton.  Handbook  Ariz.,  map,  1878.  Yabipiaa.— 
Humboldt,  Atlas  Nouvelle-Espagne,  <-arte  1,  IHII. 
Tah-bMr-p»ie»h.— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep  .  ni. 
pt.  8.  99,    1856   (given   as   Maricopa    name  for 

i),    Talipm.— Hinton.  op.  cit.  28.    Tam- 

whipple.  Exp'n  San  Diego  to  the  Colorado, 


Apache).  Talipm.— Hinton.  op.  cit.  28.  Tam- 
pai  b.— Whipple.  Exp'n  San  Diego  to  the  Colorado, 
17. 1851.   Tampaii.— Eastman  map  (1863)  InSchool- 


craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  24-25, 1854.  YampaM.— Whip- 
ple in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in.  pt  8,  108.  1856. 
xainpaa.-fiell  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond..  i. 
243.  1869.  Yampay.— Mollhausen,  TagebQch.  ii, 
167,  1858.  Yampi.— Thomas,  Yuma  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1868.  Yampias.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Jan.  31,  1862.  Ya-pa-pi.— Heintzelman  (1853)  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong..  3d  seas..  44,  1857. 
Yavapaias. -Corbusier  in  Am.  Antiq..  viii.  276. 
1886.     Yava-paii.— Dunn  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  128. 


1865.  Ya^ape.— Corbusier  in  Am.  Antiq..  vm. 
276,  1886.  Yavapiei.-Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  109.  1866w 
Yavipait.— Arricfvita,   Cron.   SerAfica.  471.    1792. 


Yavipay.— Escudero.  Not  E.stad.  de  Chihuahua, 
228.  im.  Y^Tflp^y*.— Harrington  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folklore,  xxi,  324, 1908  (own  name).    YnUplaa.^ 
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Distarnell.  Map  M6jico,  1846.  TaUwiM.— Ruxton 
in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,lT,95, 1850 (misprint). 
Yum-pi«.— Heintzelman  (1858)ln  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th Cong..  3d  eess.,  38, 1857.  Yupapait.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  156, 1864.    Yurapeit.— Ibid.,  109, 1866. 

Yawilohine.  A  Yokutn  (Mariposan) 
tribe,  not  further  identifiable,  probably 
'living  formerly  between  Kaweah  andTule 
rs.,  (Jal.  They  joined  with  other  tribes 
in  ceding  lands  to  the  United  States  under 
the  treaty  of  May  30, 1851,  when  they  were 
])laced  on  a  reserve.  In  1882  the  Yawit- 
shenni  were  mentioned  as  on  Tule  River 
res.  The  word  may  be  only  a  dialectic 
synonym  of  Yaudanchi,  plural  Yowechani 
for  Yowedchani,  which  m  certain  dialects 
would  become  Yowelchani.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 
Yah-wil-ohin-ne.—Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 
32d  Cong.,  1st  sew?.,  23, 1862.  Ya-wil-ohin©.— Royce 
in  18th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E.,  782,  1899.  Ya-wil-ohui*.— 
Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  seaa., 
255,  1863.  Yawitth&mi.— Hoffman  In  Proc.  Am. 
Philoa.  Soc  .  xxni,  301,  1886.  Yoelohan*.— Wes- 
sells  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d 
seiw.,  82, 1857. 

Yawpan.     See  Black  drinky  Vopon. 

Yayahaye.  A  Maricopa  rancneria  on 
the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  cite<i  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Yayaponohatu.  A  traditional  people 
.who  once  lived  in  a  single  village  n.  of 
Oraibi,  n.  e.  Ariz.  In  Hopi  story  thev 
are  said  to  have  been  in  league  with 
supernatural  forces,  and  by  means  of  fire 
to  have  destroyed  the  villages  of  Pivan- 
honkapi  and  Huahkovi,  at  the  instance 
of  the  chief  of  the  former,  because  his 
people  had  become  degenerate  through 
gambling. — Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi, 
241,  1905. 

Yayatnitennggee.    See  Great  Mortar. 

Yaioo  (meaning  unknown).  An  ex- 
tinct tribe  and  village  formerly  on  lower 
Yazoo  r.,  Miss.  Like  all  the  other  tribes 
on  this  stream,  the  Yazoo  were  small  in 
number.  The  people  were  always  closely 
associated  with  the  Koroa,  whom  they 
resembled  in  employing  an  r  in  speaking, 
unlike  most  of  the  neighboring  tribes. 
The  French  in  1718  erected  a  fort  4  lea- 
gues from  the  mouth  of  Yazoo  r.  to 
guard  that  stream,  which  formed  the 
waterway  to  the  Chickasaw  country. 
In  1729,  in  imitation  of  the  Natchez,  the 
Yazoo  and  Koroa  rose  against  the  French 
and  destroyed  the  fort,  but  both  tribes 
were  finally  expelled  (Shea,  Cath.  Miss., 
430,  449,  1855)  and  probably  united  with 
the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw.  Whether 
this  tribe  had  any  connection  with  the 
West  Y'azoo  and  East  Yazoo  towns  among 
the  Choctaw  is  not  known.  See  Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  l^ii.,  i,  1884. 
Hiasui.— RaiinesquciiiMaixha]l,Ky..l.introd.,28, 
1H24.  Jakou.— Oravier  (1700)  in  Shoa,  Early  Vov., 
133,1861.  Jason.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La..l.47,lJi46. 
OaUeet.— Mtirtin.  Hist.  I.a.,  i,  249, 1X27.  Yachou.— 
Ibervillo  ( 1C.99)  in  Mnrtrry,  DcH-.,  iv.  179. 18H0.  Ya- 
ohoux.— Charlevoix  (1721^  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  III.  132,  1861.  Yalaas. -CharKvoix  (1774), 
New  Frauoe,  vi,  88,  lb72  (probably  idenUcal). 


k— Morse,  N.  Am.,  254,  1776.  Yasona.— 
Baudry  des  Lozldres,  Voy.  La.,  242,  1802. 
Yaaoos.— Rafinesque.op  cit.  Yasou.— LaM^tairie 
(1682)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  22,  1875. 
Ya«>ux.— P^nicaut  (1700)  in  Margry,  D^.,  v,  401, 
1883.  YaaoYM.— Alcedo.  Die.  Geog..  v,  894,  1789. 
Yaaaa. — Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Yaaaanet.— 
Ibid.  Yaasoueea.— Ibid.,10.  Yasiis.— Hervas,  Idea 
deir  Universo.  xvii,  90,  1784.  Yasooa.— Dumont 
in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  v,  72.  1858.  Yaaoos.— 
Vater,  Mithridates,  ni,  sec.  3, 246. 1816.  Yasoux.— 
Dumont.  La.,  i,  135, 1753. 

Yaioo  (or  Yashu).  A  former  impor- 
tant Choctaw  town,  belontnng  to  the 
Uklafalaya,  situated  in  Neshooa co. ,  Miss. , 
near  the  headwaters  of  Oktibbeha  cr. 
The  site  is  still  called  Yazoo  Old  Tpwn. 
Tecumseh  visited  this  p\ace  in  the  fall  of 
1811.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  (Govern- 
ment records  and  was  the  town  where 
the  commissioners  a[>pointed  to  investi- 
gate the  Choctaw  claims  under  the  14th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit 
cr.  held  their  sessions  from  Apr.  6  to  Aug. 
24,  1843.  It  was  sometimes  called  West 
Yazoo  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
town  of  the  name.  — Halbert  in  Pub.  Miss. 
Hist.  Soc.,  VI,  427,  1902. 
Ootibea.— Alcedo,  Die.  Qeog.,  iii.  365,  1788.  Oktib- 
beha.—Romans,  Florida,  i.  313,  1775.  Old  Yasoo 
Villafe.— Claiborne  (1843)  in  Sen.  Doc.  168.28th 
CfOng.,  1st  sew..  42,  1844.  We»t  Yaso.—Romans, 
Florida,  map.  1775.  Yahahoo.— Adair,  Am.  Inds., 
339,1775.  Yathoo.— Ibid.,  297.  Yaaoo  Old ViUafe.— 
(^lalborne,  op.  cit.,  41.  Yasoo  Villago.— Bayley, 
ibid..  42. 

Yaioo  Bkatane  (  Yashu  Iskitinij  *  little 
Yazoo').  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
both  banks  of  Yazoo  cr.,  an  affluent  of 
Petickfa  cr.,  on  the  n.  side,  in  Kemp(»r 
CO.,  Miss.  It  extended  un  Yazoo  cr.  for 
about  a  mile  to  where  th^re  is  an  im- 
portant fork.  It  was  called  East  Yazoo 
Skatane  by  Romans  to  distinguish  it  from 
Yazoo  (q.  V.).— Halbert  in  Pub.  Miss. 
Hist.  Soc,  VI,  422-23,  1902. 
East  Yaaoo.— Romans,  Florida,  80. 1775. 

Ybdacaz.  A  tribe  named  in  1708  in  a  list 
of  those  which  had  been  met  or  heard  of  n. 
of  8an  Juan  Bautista  mission,  on  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  ( Fr.  Isidro  Felix  de  Espinosa, 
"Relacion  Comnendiosa"  of  the  Rio 
Grande  missions,  MS.  in  archives  of  College 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer(!^taro ) .     (h.  b.  b.  ) 

Ye.  The  Lizard  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblos  of  San  Juan  and  San  Ildefonso, 
N.  Mex. 

Ye-td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  851,  1896 
(W<5o=' people'). 

Yecora.  A  pueblo  of  the  Onata  and  seat 
of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1673, 
situated  in  n.  e.  Sonora,  Mexico,  prob- 
ablv  on  Rio  Soyopa.  Pop.  356  in  1678, 
197  in  1730. 

loora.— Alegre  in  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  1, 523, 
1884  ( probably  identical ).  San  Ildefonso  Yeoora.— 
Zapata  ( 1678) .  ibid.,  245.  Yeoora.— Rivera  ( 1730). 
ibid.,  513.  Yeoorf.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geo^.,  343, 
1864. 

Yeoora.  A  pueblo  of  the  Nevome  on 
an  upper  tributarv  of  Rio  Mavo,  about 
lat.  28°  W,  Ion.  108°  30',  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico.— Orozoo  y  Berra,  Geog.,  351, 1864. 
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Yehl  (* raven').  One  of  the  two  main 
divisions  or  phratries  of  the  Tlingit  (q.  v. ) 
of  the  Alaskan  coast.  (  j.  r.  s.  ) 

Yehlnaai-hadai  (  Ye^l  Twfas  xd^da-i,  'Ra- 
ven-house people  * ) .  A  subdivision  of  the 
Yaku-lanas,  a  Haida  family  of  the  Raven 
clan,  probably  named  from  one  house, 
although  they  occupied  a  large  part  of 
the  town  of  Kweundlas.— Swanton,  CJont. 
Haida,  272,  1905. 

Yati  nat:  had' i'i.— Boas,  Fifth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  26,  1889. 

Tehnh.  According  to  Lewis  and  Clark 
(Exped.,  II,  472,  1814)  a  Chinookan 
tribe  living  in  1806  just  above  the  Cas- 
cades of  Columbia  r.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  them.  See  Watlala, 
Wey-eh-hoo.— Gass.  Jouraal,  1807,  p.  199.  Yehah.— 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  l,  817,  1874.  Yehhuh.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  Ii.  236.  1814. 

Yekolaos.  One  of  the  two  Cowichan 
tribes  on  Thetis  id.,  off  the  s.  e.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col.  If  identical 
with  the  Tsussie  of  the  Canadian  Reports 
on  Indian  Affairs,  the  population  was  53 
in  1904. 

TtuMie.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  pt.  II  66,1902.  Y^olaoa.— 
Boas,  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Yellow  Lake.  A  Chippewa  village,  es- 
tablished about  1740  on  Yellow  lake, 
Burnett  co.,  Wis.— Warren  (1852)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Roc.  Coll.,  v,  171,  1885. 

Yellow  Liver  Band.  An  imidentified 
Sioux  band,  named  from  its  chief,  and 
numbering  60  lodges  when  brought  to 
Ft  Peck  agency  in  Aug.  1872.— H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  96, 42d  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  15, 1873. 

Yellow  Thnnder  (  Wa-kun-cha-koo-kah). 
A  Winnebago  chief,  said  to  have  been 
born  in  1774,  died  in  1874.  Prior  to  1840 
the  Winnebago  occupied  the  country  sur- 
rounding L.  Winnebago  and  Green  bay. 
Wis.  When  it  was  determined  to  remove 
the  Indians  to  a  new  reservation  in  n.  e. 
Iowa  and  s.  e.  Minnesota,  Yellow  Thun- 
der, with  others  of  his  tribe,  was  per- 
suaded to  visit  Washington  and  **get 
acquainted  with  the  Great  Father." 
Here,  on  Nov.  1, 1837,  they  were  induced 
to  sign  a  treaty  ceding  to  the  United  State.** 
all  their  lands  e.  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
providing  for  their  removal  to  the  \\\ 
within  eight  months.  The  Indians 
claimed  that  they  were  misled  into  be- 
lieving that  they  had  eight  years  in  which 
to  make  the  change,  consequently  at  the 
expiration  of  the  stipulated  time  they 
were  unwilling  to  go.  In  1840  troops  were 
sent  to  Portage  to  remove  the  Indians  by 
force,  and  Yellow  Thunder,  through  a 
false  report  that  he  intended  to  revolt, 
was  put  in  chains;  he  was  soon  released, 
however,  and  the  removal  was  effected 
without  ifurther  trouble.  Within  a  year 
Yellow  Thunder  and  his  wife  reappeared 
at  their  old  home  and  entere<l  a  tract  of 
40  acres  as  a  homestead  on  the  w.  side  of 
Wisconsin  r.  about  8  m.  above  Portage. 
Here  he  lived  quietly  until  his  death  in 


Feb.  1874.  Yellow  Thunder  was  greatly 
respected  by  his  people;  he  was  an  able 
counsellor  in  their  public  affairs,  indus- 
trious, temperate,  and  a  zealous  Catholic. 
His  portrait,  painted  by  S.  D.  Coates,  is 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society,  and  a  monument  to  his  memory 
has  been  erected  a  few  miles  n.  of  Bara- 
boo.  Wis. 


YELLOW  THUNDER.       (wiecOHSm   Historical   SocteTv) 


Yellow  Thnnder.  A  former  Winnebago 
village,  named  after  its  chief,  at  Yellow 
Banks,  Green  Lake  co.,  Wis. — Whittle- 
sey (1854)  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  74, 
repr.  1903. 

Yellow  Wolf.  A  local  band  of  the 
Cheyenne  in  1850.  (j.  m.  ) 

Yelmns.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  whose  inhabitants  are  mentioned 
as  at  San  Juan  Bautista  and  Dolores  mis- 
sions, Cal. 

Yelamu'.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Oct.  18,  1861 
(at  Dolores  iniKsion).  Yelmus.— Engelhardt, 
Franciscans  in  Cal.,  398,  1897  (at  San  Jiian  Bau- 
tista mission). 

Yelovoi  ( Russian :  *  spruce ' ) .  A  Kani- 
a^niiut  Eskimo  village  on  Spruce  id.,  Ko- 
diak  group,  Alaska;  pop.  78  in  1880. — 
PetroSin  10th  Census,  Alaska,  28,  1884. 

Yendestake.  A  Tlingit  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Chilkat  r.,  Alaska,  with  171 
inhabitants  in  1880.  According  to  Em- 
mons it  is  now  occupied  only  in  summer. 
Jendettake.— Kraiise,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  100, 1885.  Tin- 
dettak.— Wright,  Alaska.  224. 1883.  Ytede'»t«q!«.— 
Swanton,  Held  notes.  B.  A.  E..  1904.  Y'hiadjw- 
Uchy— Willard.  Life  in  Alaska,  301,  1884.  Y<m- 
dettuk.— I'etrolT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  31, 1884. 

Yennis  ( *  good  place ').  A  Clallam  vil- 
lage at  Port  Angeles  or  False  Dungeness, 
on  Fura  str.,  N.  w.  Wash.     Eells  reportad 
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about  35  Indians  around  Port  Angele«  in 
1887. 

DungeneM.— (}ibbH  in  Pac.  K.  R.  Rep.,  i,  429. 1855 
(should  be  False  Dungeness;  see  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  1, 177, 1877).  I-eh-nus.— Kane.  Wand,  in 
N.  A..  229, 1859.  I-e'-nii.— Eells,  letter.  B.  A.  E.. 
May  21. 1886.  Tixini*.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
I,  429, 1855  (misprint).  Yennii.— Treaty  of  1855  in 
r.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  800, 1878. 

Yenyedi  (  Yhiye^di^  'mainland  people' ). 
A  Tlinpt  division  on  Taku  inlet,  Alaska, 
belonging  to  the  Wolf  phratry.     (j.r.8.) 

Yenyohol.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  iii,  628,  1853)  as  a  province 
or  village  visited  by  Ayllon,  probably  on 
the  South  Carolina  coast,  in  1520.  In  the 
Documentos  In^ditos  (xiv,  506,  1870)  the 
name  is  spelled  Yenyochol. 

Yepaohic.  (Tarahumare:  ^ep(i 'snow,' 
chik  '  place  of.' )  A  ranchena  on  the  ex- 
treme headwaters  of  the  Rio  Aros,  a 
tributary  of  the  Yaqui,  in  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.  It  seemingly  was  origuially  a 
Tarahumare  settlement,  but  in  1902  was 
inhabited  by  Mexicans  and  about  20  Ne- 
vome,  or  Southern  Pima,  with  a  half- 
caste  Tarahumare  as  its  presidente. — 
Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  124-128, 
1902. 

Santiago  Yepachio.— Orozeo  y  Berra,  Geog.,  324, 
18frl. 

Yesheken  (Ye^cEqsn).  A  division  of 
the  Nanaimo  on  the  e.  coast  of  Vancou- 
ver id.,  Brit.  Col.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  VV. 
TribesCan.,  32,1889. 

Yeiito.  A  former  village,  probably 
Caddoan,  near  and  presumably  connected 
with  the  Yatasi  on  Red  r.  in  n.  w.  Loui- 
siana at  the  close  of  the  17th  century. — 
Iberville  (1699)  in  Margrv,  D^c,  iv, 
178,  1880. 

Yennaba.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Yennata.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Yennator.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Ygnates.  An  unidentified  Texas  tribe 
with  whom  Cabeza  de  Vaca  lived  during 
his  Ftay  in  Texas  in  1 527-:^.  They  dwelt 
inland  from  the  Guaycones  and  h.  e.  of 
the  Atayos.  The  buffalo  herds  reached 
theircountry,butthe  people  used  the  skins 
mainly  for  roben  and  moccasins.  They  are 
spoken  of  as  a  well -formed,  symmetrical 
people,  good  archers,  and  great  runners. 
They  hunted  the  deer  by  running  the 
animal  down.  Cabeza  de  Vaca  speaks  of 
their  using  ** bucklers"  of  buffalo  hide. 
Their  houses  were  of  mats  placed  upon 
four  hoops.  When  moving  camp  the 
mats  were  rolle*!  in  a  bundle  and  carried 
on  the  back.     The  men  i)erforate<l  the  lip 


and  the  nipple,  and  wore  a  reed  thrust 
through  the  openings.  They  planted 
"  nothing  from  which  to  profit"  and  sub- 
sisted mainly  on  roots,  frequently  suffer- 
ing long  fasts.  During  these  painful 
periods  they  bade  Cabeza  de  Vaca  **not 
to  be  sad,  there  would  soon  be  pricklj^- 
pears,"  although  the  season  of  this  fruit 
of  the  cactus  might  be  months  distant. 
V^hen  the  pears  were  ripe  the  people 
feasted  and  danced  ana  forgot  their 
former  privations.  They  destroved  their 
female  infants  to  prevent  them  being  taken 
by  their  enemies  and  thus  becoming  the 
means  of  increasing  the  tatter's  numbers. 
They  seem  to  have  been  more  closely  re- 
lated by  custom  to  tribes  near  the  coast, 
like  the  Karankawa,  than  to  the  agricul- 
tural people  toward  the  n.  and  w.  So  far 
as  known  the  tribe  isextinct.  (  a.  c.  p.  ) 
Ifuaoes.— BarciaLHistoriadores,  i,  20, 1749.  Igua- 
sa».— Ibid.,  19.  YegoaoM.— Ibid.,  19,  20.  Yegva- 
•M.— Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  82,  1869. 
Yefuas.— Cabeca  de  Vaca,  Smith  trans.,  180. 1871. 
Yeroaset.— Ibid.,  62. 1851.  Yguaoes.— Barcia,  His- 
tonadores,  i.  28, 1749.  Ygnaset.— Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
op.  clt.,  92. 1871.    TguasM.— Ibid.,  102. 136. 

Yiiknlme.  A  former  Maidu  village  on 
the  w.  side  of  Feather  r.,  just  below  the 
village  of  Hoako,  in  the  present  Sutter 
CO..  Cal.  (K.  B.  D.) 

Ooolmehs.— Powers  in    Oyerlaud.  Mo.,  xii.  420, 
1874.    Kul'-m«h.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Bthnol., 

III,  282,  1877.     YilkaUne.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  map,  1905. 

Yikkhaioli.  A  Yaquina  village  on  the 
N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  nearly  opposite  the 
site  of  the  present  Elk  City,  Oreg. 
Lickawis.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..  ii,  118,1814. 
Lukawis.— IbidM  473.  Lukawiase.— Am.  Pioneer, 
II,  189,  1843.  Yi-kq*aio'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  229. 1890. 

Yjar.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
In^d.,  XIV,  114,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  Mexico  in  1598.  It  can 
not  be  identified  with  the  native  name  of 
any  of  the  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Jemez. 
Yxoagiiayo.— Ofiate,  op.  cit.,  102  (roLsprint  combi- 
nation of  Yiar  ( Yxar)  and  the  first  two  syllables 
of  Guayogiua,  the  name  of  another  pueblo  next 
mentioned). 

Ymacaohas.  One  of  the  9  Natchez  vil- 
lages in  1699. — Iberville  in  Margry,D^c., 

IV,  179,  1880. 

Yman.  A  former  small  tribe  repre- 
sented at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texas. 

Ymic.  A  tribe  given  in  1708  in  a  list 
of  tribes  N.  E.  of  San  Juan  Bautista  mis- 
sion, on  the  lower  Kio  Grande  ( Fr.  Isidro 
Felix  de  Espinosa,  **Relacion  Comj>endi- 
osa''  of  the  Rio  Grande  missions,  in  ar- 
chives of  College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer6- 
taro) .  It  may  be  identical  with  the  Emet 
(q.  v.),  or  Ymat,  frequently  met  in  the 
district  B.  of  San  Antonio.       (h.  e.  b.) 

Ymimakain.  A  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  formerly  connected  with  San 
Carlos  mission,  Cal.  It  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Kalendaruk  division. 
Ymonaoam.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20. 1860. 
Tumanagan..— Ibid,  (connected  with  Soiedad 
mission.) 
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Tncaopi.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc 
InM.y  XIV,  103,  1871 )  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598. 

Yuoaopi. -Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  137,1889 
(misprint). 

Todetabi.  A  Pat  win  tribe  that  formerly 
lived  at  Knight's  Landing,  Yolo  co.,  Cal. 
Todetabi.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  70, 1891 
(misprint).  Yo-det'-a-M.— Powers  in  Cont  N. 
A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  219, 1877.  Yod«tabie«.— Powers  in 
Overland  Mo.,  Xlil,  543, 1874. 

Yodok.  A  former  Maidu  village  on  the 
E.  bank  of  American  r.,  just  below  the 
junction  of  South  fork,  Sacramento  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  XVII,  map,  1905. 

Yogoyekay  dn  (*juniper*).  AnA  pache 
band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and 
Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881.— Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  112,  1890. 

Yoholomicco  (yahdloy  *hallooer,*  an  ini- 
tiation title;  mikoy  *  chief).  A  Creek  chief, 
born  on  Coosa  r.,  Ga.,  about  1 790;  died  in 
Arkansasabout  1838.    He  was  headman  of 
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Eufaula  town,  a  warrior  of  prowess,  and 
one  of  the  most  ])ersiuusive  orators  in 
the  Creek  nation.  Of  the  imrty  of  Mac- 
intosh, ho  foup:ht  under  Cien.  Jackson 
ajrainstthe  relx4  Creeks  in  1813-14,  and 
8nbse(|uentlv  signed  the  various  treaties 
ceding  Creek  lands  and  agreeing  to  emi- 
grate beyond  the  Mississippi.  He  died 
of  the  hardships  of  the  journey  when 
the  removal  took  place,  having  previously 
lost  his  chieftaincy  and  st»at  in  the  coun- 
cil on  account  of  his  complaisance  to  the 
whites.  (f.  h.  ) 

Yojuane.  A  Tonkawan  tribe  of  north- 
ern and  central  Texas,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  18th  century  S[)anish  records. 
Since  their  general  hist6ry,  customs,  and 
ethnological  relations  an*  outlined  under 


Tonkawa,  only  a  few  characteristic  facts 
concerning  them  need  be  given  here. 

The  Yojuane  and  Tonkawa  tribes  were 
unmistakably  mentioned  in  1691  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Jesus  Marfa  as  the  "DioJuan" 
and  the  *'Tanqua  ay,"  among  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Hasinai.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Ayennis,  spoken  of  in  1698  by  Talon, 
and  the  Yakwal  (*drifted  ones*)  remem- 
bered, according  to  Gatschet,  in  Tonka- 
wa tradition,  were  the  Yojuane.  That 
the  Joy  van  met  by  Du  Rivage  in  1719  on 
Red  r.,  70  leagues  above  the  Kadohada- 
cho,  were  the  same  tribe,  there  is  little 
room  for  doubt  (see  Francisco  de  Jesus 
Marfa,  Relaci6n,  1691,  MS  ;  Interroga- 
tions faites  k  Pierre  et  Jean  Talon,  1698, 
inMargry,  D^.,  in,  616,  1878;  LaHarpe, 
ibid.,  VI,  277,  1886;  and  cf.  Yakwal). 

Throughout  the  18th  century  the  Yojua- 
ne shared  the  common  Tonkawan  hatred 
for  the  Apache.  There  are  indications 
of  an  early  hostilit  v  toward  the  Hasinai 
also.  For  example,  about  1714  (the 
chronology  is  not  clear),  according  to 
Kspinosa  they  burned  the  Neche  village 
and  destroyed  the  main  fire  temple  of  the 
Hasinai  confederacv.  Ram6n  in  1716 
likewise  mentions  them  among  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Hasinai  (Espinosa,  Cr6nica 
Apostolica,  pt.  I,  424,  1746;  Dictamen 
Fiscal,  MS.,  m  Mem.  de  Nueva  E^spafta, 
XXVII,  193).  Before  the  middle  of  the 
century,  however,  these  relations  with 
the  Hasinai  seem  to  have  been  changed, 
and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  the 
tribes  fretjuently  went  together  against 
the  Apache. 

The  Y'ojuane  tribe  comes  most  prom- 
inently into  notice  between  1746  anil 
1756,  \i\  connection  with  the  San  Xavier 
missions  on  San  Gabriel  r.,  Texas.  The 
four  chiefs  who  went  to  San  Antonio  to 
ask  for  the  missions  were  of  ttie  **  Yojua- 
nes,  Deadozes,  Maieyes,  and  Rancheria 
Grande,"  and  Yojuane  were  among  the 
neophytes  gathered  at  the  missions  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  that  reijuest  With 
some  exceptions  the  indications  are  that 
by  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the 
tril)e  had  moved  southward  with  the 
Tonkawa  into  central  Texas.  One  of 
these  exceptions  is  the  statement  that 
they  had  a  village  on  Rio  del  Fierro, 
between  San  Sabiiand  theTaovayas  (the 
Wichita  r.,  perhaps),  but  that  about  1759 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Li  pan,  when  the 
Yojuane  tied  to  the  Tonkawa,  one  of 
their  number  becoming  a  chief  of  that 
tribe  (Cabello  to  Loyola,  Bexar  Archives, 
Province  of  Texas,  1786,  MS.).  The 
village  on  the  Rio  del  Fierro  could  not 
have  been  the  permanent  residence  of  a 
laiye  part  of  the  tribe,  for  several  times 
before  this  the  Yojuane  are  referred  to 
as  living  near  the  Hasinai,  who  were  in 
E.  Texas.  In  1772  the  Yocovane,  ap^ 
parent ly  the  Yojuane,  were  included  by 
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Mezi^res  among  the  Tonkawa.  This  is 
one  of  several  indications  that  the  Yojua- 
ne  tribe  was  absorbed  by  the  Tonkawa 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century. 
In  1819  Juan  Antonio  de  Padilla  wrote 
in  his  report  on  the  Texas  Indians  that  a 
tribe  of  190  people  called  "Yuffanis,** 
and  having  customs  like  the  "Cad6,'' 
lived  **east  of  Nacodoches  on  the  Nechas 
river.*'  Terdn,  in  1828,  called  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  tri  be  the  *  *  Yguanes. ' ' 
These  names  surest  the  Yojuane,  whom 
they  may  posnbly  have  been,  but  it 
seems  improbable  that  they  were  identi- 
cal (Padilla.  Indies  fiarbaros  de  Texas, 
1819,  MS.;  Terdn,  Noticia,  in  Bol.  Soc. 
Geog.  Mex. ,  269,  Apr.  1870).  (h.  b.  b.  ) 
Ayennit.— Talon  (16»8)  in  Margry,  IXk5„  in, 
616,  1878  (identical?).  DinJuan.— Francisco  de 
Jeeus  Maria,  Relacion.  1691,  MS.  laooTane.— 
Morfl  ica.  1782)  in  Mem.  Hist.  Tex..  MS.  lojnaa.— 
MS. (ca.l746)in ArchivoGen.  Mexico.  JojaaaM.— 
Solis  (1768).  Diario.  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia,  XXVII.  277  (evidently  a  miacopy  for 
lojuanes).  Joyvan.— LaHarpe  (1719),  op.  cit. 
YaoaTanet.— Bonilla  (1772)  in  Tex.  Hist.  Ahso. 
Quar.,  VIII,  66.  1905.  YoooTaaM.—Mezidres,  MS. 
Informe.  29. 1772  (identical?).  Yohoanfl.— Arrici- 
vita,  Chr6uica  Apostolica.  pt.  il.  1792.  Yduanet.— 
Ram6n  (1716),  Diet.  Fiscal,  op.  cit.  Yu]ttaB««.— 
Oabzabal  (1748)  letter  in  Mem.  de  Naeva  Espafia, 
xxviii.  71. 

Yokaia  ( *  south  vallev  *).  An  important 
division  of  the  Pomo.  formerly  inhabiting 
the  southern  part  of  Ukiah  valley,  Men- 
docino CO.,  Cal.  The  town  and  valley 
of  Ukiah  are  named  from  them.  Not  to 
be  confiiseil  with  Yuki. 
Xndaht.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanper,  June  8.  1860. 
Xndat.— Ibid.,  May  18.  Ya-U-at.— McKee (1851) in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sefs.,  144,  1868. 
Yadtti.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  658,  1854 
(probably  identical).  Yohios.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  May  18, 1860.  Yo-kai-a.— Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  III.  163.  1877.  Yo-kai-a-mah.— Ibid. 
Yttkae.— Latham  in  Froc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  vi,  79, 
1852-3.  Yukai.— Gibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  112,  1853.  Yo-Kei.— sJenkins  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  67,  82d  Cong..  2d  sess..  10,  1853.  Yol- 
hioi.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  30, 1860. 

Yokeag.  A  corruption  of  Pequot- 
Mohegan  yol^hig^  an  abbreviation  of 
yok'higan  *  (what  is )  made  soft '  Parched 
corn  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
sometimes  mixed  with  maple  susar.  It 
is  still  prepared  by  the  Pequot-Mohegan 
of  the  Inaian  reservation  on  Thames  r., 
Ck)nn.,  and  is  sometimes  sold  by  them  to 
their  white  neighbors,  who  eat  it  with 
milk  and  sometimes  with  ice  cream.  See 
Nocake,  Rokeag.  (w.  r.  g.) 

Yokhter.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  above  Pekwan  and  below 
Shregegon,  but  on  the  op()osite  side  of  the 
river,  in  n.  w.  Cal. 

Yau-terrh.— Gibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  138,  1853.  Yokhter.— A.  L.  Kroeber, 
infn,  1906. 

Yoki  ( Y(/'ki).  The  Rain  clan  of  the 
Patki  (Cloud  or  Water-house)  phratry 
of  the  Hopi. — Stephen  in  8tn  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 

Yokel  (probably  a  form  of  yokvis,  or 
yoku4ih,  *perHon,*  'Indian*).  A  Yokuts 
(Mariposan)  tril)e  formerly  living  on  Ka- 


weah  r.,  Cal.,  but  now  extinct.  They 
lived  about  Kaweah  station,  near  Exeter, 
Tulare  co.,  on  the  s.  side  oi  the  river  op- 
posito  the  Kawia.  (a.  l.  k. ) 

YoooUM.~TayIor  in  Cal.  Parmer,  June  8.  I860. 
Yoke— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxui, 
801.1886.  Yokod.— A. L.  Kroeber, infn.  1906 (name 
in  Yokuts  foothill  dialects).  Yokol.— Ibid,  (name 
in  Yokuts  valley  dialects).  Yo-kols.— Johnston  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  82d  Cong.,  1st  bo»s.,  23,  1862. 
Yo-kol.— Wessell8(1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  84th 
Cong.,  sess.,  32, 1857.  Towkiei.— Purcell  In  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  198, 1870.  Yoeal.— Hale  misquoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  461, 1874.  YokaU— Hale, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol..  631,  1846.  Yu'-kol— Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  870, 1877. 

Yokolimdn.  A  former  Nishinam  village 
in  the  valley  of  Bear  r.,  which  is  the  next 
stream  n.  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Yokoalimduh.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  22, 
1874.  Yo-ko'-lim-duh.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  816, 1877. 

YokaUne  ( Yu-hU^-nvt),  A  former 
Maidu  village  on  the  w.  bank  of  Feather 
r.,  near  Starr's  Landing,  Sutter  co.,  Cal., 
with  12  inhabitants  in  1856.  Probably 
the  same  as  Kulme.  (r.  b.  d.  ) 

Ynkulmoy.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8. 1860. 
Yttkutneys.— Bancroft,  Mat.  Races,  i,  450, 1874. 

Yokntf.     See  Mariposan  Family. 

Yolanar.  Mentioned  as  a  Creek  town 
(H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  300. 
1836).  It  was  more  likely  Seminole  and 
was  probably  a  branch  town  of  Chiaha  on 
Apalachicola  r.,  Fla.  Possibly  the  same 
as  the  modern  name  Tola. 

Yolo  (said  to  mean  *r^ion  thick  with 
rushes*).  A  Patwin  tribe  after  which 
Yolo  CO.,  Cal.,  was  named.  There  were 
45  of  the  tribe  living  in  Yolo  co.  in  1884. 
Tol6BM.— Taylor  in  Cat  Parmer,  Mar.  30,  1860 
(probable  misprint  for  Yolenos).  Yolayt.— Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  i,  362, 1874.  Yolos.— Taylor  in 
Cal .  Farmer,  June  8, 1860.  Yoloy.— Bancroft,  Nat 
Race*).  I,  460, 1874  (proper  form,  meaning  'a  re- 
gion thick  with  rushes').  Yoloytoy.— Bancroft, 
Htet.  Cal.,  IV,  71, 1886. 

Yonagnska  (properly  Yd^nH-gatl^skly 
'The  bear  drowns  him,*  whence  his 
common  name  *  Drowning- bear*).  The 
adopted  father  of  Col.  Wm.  H.  Thomas, 
and  the  most  prominent  chief  in  the 
history  of  the  Eisist  Cherokee,  although, 
singularly  enough,  his  name  does  not 
occur  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
early  wars  or  treaties.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  peace 
chief  and  counselor  rather  than  a  war 
leader,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
isolated  })osition  of  the  mountain  Chero- 
kee kept  them  aloof,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  the  tribal  councils  of  those  liv- 
inj^  to  the  w.  and  s.  In  person  he  was 
strikingly  handsome,  being  6  ft  3  in.  in 
height  and  strongly  built,  with  a  faint 
tin^  of  red,  due  to  a  slight  strain  of 
white  blood  on  his  father's  side,  reliev- 
ing the  brown  of  his  cheeks.  In  power  of 
oratory  he  is  said  to  have  surpassed  any 
other  chief  of  his  day.  When  the  Cher- 
okee lands  on  Tuckasegee  r.  were  sold  by 
the  treaty  of  1819,  Yonaguska  continued 
to  reside  on  a  reservation  of  640  acres  in 
a  bend  of  the  river  a  short  distance  above 
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the  present  Bryson  City,  N.  Car.,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Kituhwa.  He  after- 
ward moved  over  to  Oconaluftee,  and 
finally,  after  the  removal,  gathered  his 
people  about  him  and  settl^  with  them 
on  »oco  cr.  on  lands  purchased  for  them 
by  Thomas.  He  was  a  prophet  and  re- 
former as  well  as  a  chief.  When  about 
60  years  of  &f^  he  had  a  severe  illness, 
terminating  in  a  trance,  during  which 
his  people  mourned  him  as  dead.  At 
the  end  of  24  hours,  however,  he  awoke 
to  consciousness  and  announced  that  he 
had  been  to  the  si)irit  world,  where  he 
had  tl^lked  with  friends  who  had  gone 
before,  and  with  God,  who  had  sent  him 
back  with  a  message  to  the  Indians, 
promising  to  call  him  again  at  a  later 
time.  From  that  day  until  his  death  his 
words  were  listened  to  as  those  of  one 
inspired.  He  had  been  somewhat  ad- 
dicted to  liquor,  but  now,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Thomas,  not  onlv  8topi)ed 
drinking  himself,  but  organized  his  tribe 
into  a  temperance  society.  To  accom- 
plish this  he  called  his  people  together 
in  council,  and,  after  clearly  pointing  out 
to  them  the  serious  effect  of  intemper- 
ance, in  an  eloquent  speech  that  moved 
some  of  his  audience  to  tears,  he  declared 
that  God  had  permitted  him  to  return  to 
earth  especially  that  he  might  thus  warn 
his  people  and  banish  whisky  from 
among  them.  He  then  had  Thomas  write 
out  a  ijledge,  which  was  signed  first  by 
the  chief  and  then  by  each  one  of  the 
council,  and  from  that  time  until  after 
his  death  whisky  was  unknown  among 
the  East  Cherokee.     Although  frequent 

Eressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  induce 
im  and  his  i)eople  to  remove  to  the  W., 
he  firmlv  resisted  every  persuasion,  de- 
claring that  the  Indians  were  safer  from 
aggression  among  their  rocks  and  moun- 
tains than  they  could  ever  be  in  a  land 
which  the  white  man  could  find  profit- 
able, and  that  the  Cherokee  could  be 
happy  only  in  the  country  where  nature 
had  planted  him.  While  counseling 
peace  and  friendship  with  the  white 
man,  he  held  always  to  his  Indian  faith 
and  was  extremely  puspicious  of  mission- 
aries. On  one  occasion,  after  the  first 
Bible  translation  into  the  Cherokee  lan- 
guage and  alphabet,  some  one  brought  a 
copy  of  Matthew  from  New  Echota,  but 
Yonaguska  would  not  allow  it  to  be  read 
to  his  people  until  it  had  first  been  read 
to  himself.  After  listening  to  one  or  two 
chapters  the  old  chief  dryly  remarked: 
**Well,  it  seems  to  be  a  good  book — 
strange  that  the  white  people  are  not 
better,  after  having  had  it  so  long."  He 
died,  aged  about  80,  in  Apr.  1839,  within 
a  year  after  the  removal.  Shortly  before 
the  end  he  had  himself  carried  into  the 
townhouse  on  Soco  cr.,  of  which  he  had 


supervised  the  building,  wnere,  extended 
on  a  couch,  he  made  a  last  talk  to  his 
people,  commending  Thomas  to  them  as 
their  chief  and  again  warning  them  ear- 
nestly against  ever  leaving  their  own 
country.  Then  wrapping  his  blanket 
around  him,  he  (juietly  lay  back  and 
died.  He  was  buned  beside  Soco,  about 
a  mile  below  the  old  Macedonia  mission, 
with  a  rude  mound  of  stones  to  mark  the 
spot.  He  left  two  wives  and  consider- 
able property,  including  an  old  nefcro 
slave  named  Cudjo,  who  was  devotedly 
attached  to  him.  One  of  his  daughters, 
Katalsta,  still  (1909)  sur\'ive8,  and  is  the 
last  conservator  of  the  potter's  art  among 
the  East  Cherokee.  (j.  m.  ) 

Tonalns.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
In^d.,  XVI,  113,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1698.  Doubtless  situated  in 
the  Salinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  b.  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  It  seemingly  pertained 
to  either  the  Tigua  or  the  Piro. 
Xoiuaus.->Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  185,  1889 
(misprint).  Yonalin*— Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  IM, 
1893  (misprint.) 

Tonoopin.    See  Wampapin. 

Yonh  I '  hickory-nut ' ) .  A  Yochi  clan. 
T6«h  Uh£.-4iatscliet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  71, 

1885  (=1 '  hickory-nut  gens ' ). 

Tonkalla.  The  southernmost  Kala- 
pooian  tribe,  formerly  living  on  Elk  and 
Calapooya  crs.,  tributaries  of  Umpqua  r., 
Oreg.  According  to  Gatschet  there  were 
two  bands,  called  (yhayankeld  and  Tsan- 
tokayu  by  the  Lakmiut,  but  it  seems 
likelv  that  the  former  name  (Teh*  Ayan- 
ke^ld)  is  merely  the  native  tribal  name. 
The  tribe  is  probably  extinct,  (l.  p.  ) 
AjrankSld.— Gat«chet  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xii, 
212,  1899.  JamkalUfl.— Latham  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  1. 168, 1848.  Toh'Ayaiikeld.— Gatschet. 
Calapooya  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  18*7  ('those  living  at 
Ayankeld':  own  name).  Yamkallie.— Seoul er  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Qeog.  Soc.,  xi,  225, 1841.  Tamkally.— 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  in,  665,  1882.  TonooUa.— 
McClane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  184,  1887.  Yonkalla.— 
Oatschet  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xii,  212,  1899. 
Toulolla.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  422. 1888. 

Tonora.    A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo 
in  Durango,  Mexico;  the  seat  of  the  mis- 
sion of  San  Miguel. 
8.  Miguel  Tonora.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 318, 1864. 

Tontnh  ('acorn ' ).     A  Yuchi  clan. 
Tontu'h  taha.— Qat«cbet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  71, 

1886  ( = '  acorn  gens ' ). 

Too  ( '  beads ' ) .    A  Navaho  clan. 
Ybo.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in.  104« 
1890. 

Topon  iyaupon).  (1)  The  Southern 
traders*  name  of  Ilex  camne^  an  elegant 
species  of  holly  growing  to  a  height  of  10 
or  15  feet  in  close  proximity  to  the  coast. 
(2)  A  beverage  prepared  from  the  tor- 
refied leaves,  and  possessing  the  prop- 
erties of  an  exhilarant  and  gentle  diuretic 
This  beverage,  called  by  the  British  trad- 
ers *'  black  drink  *'  (q.  v. ),  from  the  color 
of  the  strong  infusion,  was  drunk  by  the 
Creeks  at  their  *'bu8k**  (see  Busk),  and 
by  the  elders  when  assembled  in  council 
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or  when  discussing  everyday  topics.  The 
infusion  was  used  for  different  purposes, 
according  to  its  strength.  Like  the  leaves 
of  Ilex  paraguayengis  (mat^),  guayusa, 
cacao,  guarana,  tea,  and  coffee,  the  leaves 
of  the  holly  under  consideration  owe  their 
property  of  a  nerve  excitant  to  the  alka- 
loid theine  which  they  contain.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Southern  seaboard  still 
annually  collect  and  dry  the  leaves  and 
use  them  as  tea,  which*,  however,  is  op- 
pressively sudorific,  at  least  to  those  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  it.  The 
name  is  from  Catawba  yopun,  a  diminu- 
tive of  yop,  *tree,*  'shriib.*     (w,  r.  g.) 

Toqnibo  (yoH  'bluebird',  Iro  'mesa': 
'bluebird  on  the  mesa').  A  Tarahu- 
mare  vill^se  between  the  mining  settle- 
ments of  Batopilas  and  Zapuri,  near  the 
extreme  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Fuerte, 
in  the  Sierra  Mad  re,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  180, 
1902. 

Toricas.  A  former  tribe  of  s.  Texas, 
perhaps  Coahuiltecan,  members  of  which 
were  encountered  by  Fernando  del 
Bosque,  in  1675,  in  company  with  some 
of  the  Hapes. 

OorioM.— Revillaflgedo  (1793)  quoted  by  Orozco 
y  Berra,  Geog.. 806, 1864.  GoxioM.— RevillagiKedo 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  611,  1886.  Torl- 
OM.— Fernando  del  Bosque  (1675)  in  Nat.  Geog. 
Mag.,  XIV, 843, 1903. 

Torlgongh.  A  Seneca  village  about  12 
m.  from  Anagangaw  (Honeoye,  q.  v.) 
and  about  6  m.  from  New  Genesee,  proba- 
bly in  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.,  destroyed 
by  Gen.  Sullivan  in  1779. — Livermore 
(1779)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  328, 
1850. 

Toroonwago.  A  Seneca  vi  1  lage  formerly 
situated  on  upper  Allegheny  r.,  near  the 
present  Corvaon,  Warren  co.,  Pa.  It 
was  one  of  the  towns  in  the  Seneca  set- 
tlement that  extended  for  nearly  8  m. 
along  the  Allegheny  before  1779,  near 
the  later  Complanter  (Seneca)  res.,  N.  Y. 
This  village  is  mentioned  by  this  name 
by  Col.  Brodhead,  to  whom  the  name 
was  given  by  John  Montour.  No  such 
name  appears  on  any  of  the  maps  of  the 
period.  It  was  probably  situated  at  or 
near  the  village  noted  on  Eilicott's  map 
of  1786  as  Tush  ban  ushagota  (Arch.  Pa., 
xi^  map,  1855);  it  is  also  noted  on  the 
Historical  Map  of  Pennsvlvania  (Hist. 
Soc.  Pa.,  1875)  as  Tayunchoneyu,  but  is 
wrongly  located  below  Conewango  ( War- 
ren, Pa.),  whereas  according  to  Brod- 
head's  statement  it  was  20  m.  above  that 
place.  (o.  p.  D.) 

Ixuhaunthagota.— Howells,  map,  1792,  Tayuncho- 
neyu. -Hiflt.  Map  Pa. ,  Hist.  Soc.  Pa.  1876.  Teuiha- 
nushsonf-gofhta.-'Adlum  map,  1790,  In  Arch.  Pa., 
8d  8.,  I,  1^.  Tuthhanufthasfota.— Elllcott  map. 
1786,  in  Arch.  Pa.,  xi,  1856.  Yahrunrwago.— Brod- 
head (1779),  ibid.,  Xli.  166, 1866.  Toffhroonwago.— 
Ibid.,  166.  Toroonwago.— Hist.  Map  Pa.,  Hlat. 
Soc.  Pa.,  1875  (wrongly  situated). 


Yoroteei.  Given  by  Ker  (Trav.,  139, 
1816)  as  a  tribe  living  80  m.  s.  sw.  of 
Red  r.,  apparently  in  w.  Texas,  but  "on  a 
lake  callea  by  the  natives  Testzapotecas,'* 
and  numbering  5,000.  The  so-called  tribe 
is  evidently  imaginary. 

Totammoto.  A  former  Maidu  village 
near  Genesee,  Plumas  co.,  Cal. — Dixon 
in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  xvii,  map, 
1905. 

Totlik.  An  Eskimo  village  in  w.  Green- 
land, lat.  73°  W.— Kane,  Arct.  Explor., 
II,  52,  1856. 

Tonahnoe.  Given  in  John  Work's  list 
(Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  488,  1855) 
as  the  name  of  a  Kaigani  town  having  18 
houses  and  234  inhabitants  in  1836^1. 
It  may  possibly  have  been  the  summer 
town  of  Kaigani. 

Yonghtannnd.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  living  on  the  s.  bank  of 
Pamunkey  r.,  Va.,  perhaps  in  Hanover 
CO.  Pop.  in  1608  estimated  at  about  240. 
Youghtamund.— Strachey  (ca.  1012) ),  Va.,  36,  IM9. 
Youghtanund.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  117,  repr.  1819. 
Youthtanundo.— Simons,  ibid..  160. 

Yonng  Man  AftKiid  of  His  Horfles.  A 
chief  ofthe  Oglala  Sioux,  contemporane- 
ous with  Red  Cloud  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing lieutenants  of  the  latter  in  the  war  of 
1866  to  defeat  the  building  of  the  Montana 
road  through  the  buffalo  pastures  of 
Powder  r.  His  Sioux  name,  Tasunka- 
kokipapi,  is  not  properly  interpreted;  it 
really  means  that  the  bearer  was  so  potent 
in  battle  that  the  mere  sight  of  his  horses 
inspired  fear.  After  the  peace  of  1868  he 
lived  at  the  Oglala  agency  and  died  at 
Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.  (  d.  r.  ) 

Yoapon.    flee  Biack  drlnky  Yopon. 

Yowani  (probably  'the  cutworm,*  or 
*  the  caterpillar*).  A  former  important 
Choctaw  town  on  Chickasawhay  r.,  a 
mile  or  two  s.  of  the  modern  town  of 
Shubuta,  Clarke  co..  Miss.  The  terri- 
tory belonging  to  it  extended  westward 
to  the  eastern  dividing  ridge  of  Bogue 
Homa,  northward  as  far  as  Pachuta  cr., 
and  southward  perhaps  as  far  as  the  con- 
fluence of  Chickasaw  hay  and  Buckatunna 
rs.  Ita  eastern  boundaries  are  unknown. 
It  is  often  mentioned  by  Adair  and  other 
con  tern  porar};  writers.  It  seems  that  at 
one  time  during  the  18th  century  it  waa 
included  among  the  Sixtowns  people,  and 
the  entire  district  was  then  sometimes 
called  Seventowns.  It  was  perhaps  in 
1764  that  a  band  of  Yowani  separated 
from  the  main  clan,  emigrated  to  Louisi- 
ana, and  united  with  the  Caddo,  forming 
the  Yowani  band  in  the  Caddo  tribe,  an 
organization  nearly  extinct  in  1892.  All 
the  remaining  Yowani  living  in  their 
ancient  territory  removed  in  1832,  in 
the  second  emigration,  except  two  fam- 
ilies, whose  descendants  still  live  in 
Mississippi.    Some  Yowani  Choctaw  set- 
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tied  about  4  m.  N.  of  Lecompte,  Rapides 
parish,  La.,  but  the  settlement  was  prob- 
ably abandoned  before  1850;  others  went 
to  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  Ind.  Ter.,  where 
they  gained  a  livelihood  as  trappers; 
others  settled  between  Red  r.  and  Bayou 
Natchitoches,  La.,  while  a  few  passed  into 
Texas.  Consult  Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  1775; 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  79,  1884; 
Halbert  ( 1)  in  Pub.  Ala.  Hist.  Soc.,  Misc. 
Coll.,  I,  380,  1901;  (2)  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist. 
Soc.,  Ill,  370,  1900;  vi,  403-410,  1902. 
ATuwani.^Oatschet.  Caddo  and  Yatansi  MS.,  B 

A.  E.,  66  (Caddo  namf).  Aywani.— Ibid,  (an- 
other Caddo  name).  Ewaay.— Romans,  Florida, 
map,  1775.  Haiowanai.—Halbert  in  Pub.  HLss. 
Hist.  Soc.,  432,  1902.  Hewaaee.— Royce  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Miss,  map,  1900.  Eflwanny.— Hal- 
bert, op.  clt.  Eewhannefl.— Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  Aff.,  I,  689.  1832.  Hflyowaxd.— Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093,  1896.  Hiowanni.— Ham- 
ilton in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  Yi,  405, 1902  (Quot- 
ing various  writers).  Hiyooinannee.— Am.  State 
Papers,  op.  cit..  749.  Aiyoowaimee.— Ibid.  la- 
waai.— Latham.  VarieUes  of  Man,  850,  1860.  lo- 
wanet.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  83, 1850.  Iwanios.— 
Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii.  265, 1850. 
Tawanis.->Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
103,  1856.  Taoana.— Bartram,  Voy.,  I,  map,  1799. 
Toani.— Romans,  Florida.  86, 312. 1775.  Tonaany.— 
Biog.  and  Hist.  Mem.  of  N.  W.  La..  526,  1890. 
Touana.— Alcedo,  Die.  Qeog.,  v,  407,  1789.  Too- 
ane.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  map,  135. 1761. 
Yooan<.~d'Anville's  map  in  Hamilton,  Col.  Mo- 
bile, 158,  1897.  Touaa.— Lattr^,  map  U.  S..  1784. 
Towana.— Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  map,  177d.  Yow^. — 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  li,  206,1888.  Yo- 
waane.— Adair,  op.  cit.,  297. 

Ypne.    A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
in  Ventura  co.,  Cal. 
Hi'-pilk.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 

B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Ypao.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  24, 1863. 

Ysbapne.  A  tribe  named  in  1708  in  a 
list  of  those  which  had  been  met  or  heard 
of  N.  of  San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  on  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  (Fr.  Isffro  Felix  de 
Espinosa,  **Relaci6n  Compendiosa**  of 
the  Rio  Grande  missions,  MS.  in  archives 
of  College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro, 
Mexico).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Yseanii.  A  tribe  of  the  Wichita  con- 
federacy; they  were  entirelv  distinct 
from  the  Asinais  (Hasinai),  though  the 
names  of  the  two  tribes  have  been  con- 
fuped.  It  is  possible  that  the  Ysconis.  or 
Isconis,  reported  to  Domingo  de  Mendoza 
in  1684  among  the  tribes  awaiting  him 
somewhere  in  central  or  e.  Texas,  were 
the  Xscanis  (Mendoza,  Viage,  1683-84, 
MS.).  In  1719  LaHarpe  visited  them 
(the  ^'Ascanis**)  on  Canadian  r.,  where 
they  were  living  a  settled  life  with  the 
Wichita,  Taovavas  (Tawehash),  and 
Tawakoni.  LaHarpe  also  reported  an- 
other village  of  the  Ascanis  60  leagues 
farther  to  the  n.  w.  (Marcrv,  D^c,  vi, 
293, 1886) .  Little  more  is  heard  of  these 
tribes  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
by  which  time  they  had  all  moved  south- 
ward into  N.  Texas,  under  pressure  from 
their  bitter  enemies,  the  Comanche  and 
the  Osage.  According  to  an  official  re- 
port made  in  1762,  tlie  Yscanis  had  been 


among  the  numerous  tribes  which,  about 
1746,  asked  the  missionaries  at  San  An- 
tonio for  missions  in  central  Texas.  If 
this  be  true,  they  were  possibly  the 
Hiscas,  or  Haiscas,  mentioned  in  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  San  Xavier  mis- 
sions (Royal  cedulas  of  Apr.  6, 1748,  and 
Mar.  21,  1752,  MSS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  de 
Mexico).  In  1760  Fr.  Calahorra y  Saenz, 
of  Nacogdoches,  went  among  the  Yscanis 
and  Tawakoni  to  establish  peace,  and 
soon  afterward  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  found  a  mission  for  them .  These 
two  tribes  were  at  that  time  living  close 
together  on  a  stream  in  n.  Texas,  appar- 
entljT  farther  x«.  than  the  place  where 
Mezi^res  found  them  a  decade  later  (con- 
temporary docs,  in  B^xar  Archives). 
The  Yscanis  took  part  in  the  peace  con- 
ference held  by  Alezi^res  in  1770  at  the 
Kadohadacho  village,  and  two  years  later 
they  sent  representatives  to  B6xar  to 
ratify  the  convention  before  the  governor 
of  Texas.  When,  in  1772,  Mezieres  vis- 
ited the  tribe,  they  were  living  near  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Trinity,  somewhere  below 
the  present  Palestine,  7  leagues  e.  of  one 
of  the  Tawakoni  villages,  and  an  equal 
distance  w.  of  the  Kichai.  The  villa^ 
consisted  of  60  warriors  and  their  fami- 
lies. They  lived  in  a  scattered  agricul- 
tural settlement,  raised  maize,  beans, 
melons,  and  calabashes,  were  closely 
allied  with  the  other  Wichita  tribes,  whose 
language  they  spoke,  and  were  said  by 
Mezieres  to  be  cannibals.  There  are  in- 
dications that  after  this  the  Yscanis  united 
with  the  Tawakoni,  with  whom  they  had 
always  been  most  closely  associated,  to 
reappear,  perhaps,  in  the  19th  century, 
as  the  Waco.  In  his  reports  of  his  ex- 
peditions made  in  1778  and  1779  to  the 
Wichita  tribes  Mezieres  does  not  men- 
tion the  Yscanis,  but  he  fully  describes 
the  two  Tawakoni  villages,  then  both  on 
the  Brazos.  Morfi,  about  1782,  on  what 
authority  is  not  known,  states  that  the 
^'Tuacana  nation,  to  which  are  unit€^d 
some  90  families  of  the  Ixcani,  occupies 
two  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Brazos  de  Dios'*  (Mem.  Hist.  Tex.,  bk. 
II,  MS.).  This  not  improbable,  for  al- 
though the  Yscanis  are  sometimes  men- 
tioned by  name  as  late  as  1794,  at  least, 
it  is  always  in  connection  with  the  other 
Wichita  tribes,  and  with  no  indication 
as  to  their  location.  After  1794,  so  far  as 
has  been  learned,  the  name  is  not  used. 
But  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  when 
the  Tawakoni  villages  are  again  men- 
tioned in  the  records  (now  English  in- 
stead of  Spanish),  one  of  them  appears  as 
that  of  the  Waco,  a  name  formerly  un- 
known in  Texas,  and  not  accounted  for 
by  migration.  The  Waco  may  have  been 
the  Yscanis  under  a  new  name.  For 
other  information,  see  Tawakoni j  Tawe- 
hash, Waco,  Wichita,  (h.  b.  b.) 
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Ammub.— LaHarpe  (1719),  op.  cit.  EaiaoM.— 
Royal  cedula  of  1752,  op.  cit.  (identical?).  Hit- 
oat.— Ibid.,  1748.  Hytoanit.— KerKSrec  (1763). 
Projet  de  Palx,  In  Jour.  Soc.  des  Am^ricanistefl 
de  Paris,  n.  8.,  iii,  no.  1.  72,  1900.  Itoonit.—Men- 
doza  (16M),  op.  cit.  iWoU.— Morfl  {ea.  1782), 
op.  cit.  Izaoanit.— Cabello,  Informe.  1784,  M8. 
Tteaa.— Gonzalez  (1770),  MS.  letter  in  the  Arch- 
ivo  Gen.  M^x.  Ytoantt.— Melchor  Afan  de  Ri- 
vera (1768),  letter  to  Hugo  O'Conor,  MS.  In  B^xar 
Archives.    Ytoonit.— Mendoza  (1684),  op.  cit. 

Yta.  A  province  or  village  visited  by 
Aylloiij  probably  on  the  South  Carolina 
coast,  in  1520.  It  was  then  under  the 
chief  Datha. 

Itha. -Barcia,  Ensayo,  4,  1723.  Yta.— Ovledo, 
Hist.  Gen.  Indies,  iii,  628,  1853.  Ytha.— fiarcia, 
op.  cit. 

Ytriia.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
InM.,  XVI,  103,  .1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598. 

Ynbninoariri  A  tribe  or  band,  proba- 
bly Shoshonean,  living  w.  of  Green  r., 
Utah,  in  1776. 

lumbuoanit.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Jan.  81, 
18«2.  Jumbttiorariri.~Mahlcnpfordt,  Mejico,  ii, 
538,  1842.  Yubuinoarini.— Escalante  quoted  by 
Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Peflalosa,  142. 1882.  Yubuin- 
oaririt.— Dominguez  and  Encalante  (1776)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  2d  8.,  I,  637. 1854. 

Ynoaipa  (*wet  lands').  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Serranos  e.  of  Red  lands,  s.  Cal. 
Yuoaipa.— Cal>alleria,  Hist.  San  Bernardino  Val.. 
39,  19(fe;  Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth..  viii.  83, 1908.  Yukaipa.— Kroeber,  ibid., 
89.   Yukaipat.  —Kroeber,  ibid.,  34  (Serrano name ). 

Yaoca.  The  yucca  was  perhaps  the 
most  useful  plant  known  to  the  Indians 
of  its  habitat,  which  incluiled  the  South- 
ern states,  the  Rocky  mtn.  region,  and 
the  Great  Plains  as  far  n.  as  the  Dakotas. 
Yucca  gloriosa  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
y.  filamentosa  ranges  south  wan!  from  that 
state.  It  was  the  '*silk  grass"  so  often 
mentioned  by  early  writers  on  Virginia. 
The  tribes  making  most  use  of  this  plant 
are  the  Comanche,  Apache,  Navaho,  Pue- 
blos, Havasupai,  Mohave,  Pima,  Papago, 
Maricopa,  Walapai,  Paiute,  Panamint,and 
Diegueftos.  Thereare  innumerable  speci- 
mens of  sandals,  cordage,  etc.,  from  caves 
and  cliff-houses  showing  the  use  of  yucca 
by  the  ancient  Southwestern  tribes,  and 
that  the  Southern  tribes  valued  the  fiber 
is  indubitable.  The  fruit  of  Y.  baccata 
and  Y,  glauca  is  used  for  food  by  the  Zufii, 
Navaho,  Apache,  and  other  tribes  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  the  flowers  of 
Y.  Jilamenlosa  and  Y.  gloriosa  were  eaten 
by  the  Virginia  Indians  and  tribes  farther 
8.  The  roots  were  the  only  8oai>  (amole) 
known  to  the  Southwestern  tribes,  and 
the  Pueblos  especially  use  it  for  washing 
the  hair,  for  which  purpose  it  is  a  god- 
send in  a  territory  where  the  water  is 
generally  alkaline.  The  Kiowa  added 
the  roots  to  a  preparation  used  in  tanning 
skins  (see  SHn-dremng),  The  Navaho 
made  green  dve  from  the  chopped  leaves 
of  y.  baccata  m  conjunction  with  another 
plant,  and  the  Zufli  used  the  juice  ex- 
tracted, by  boiling,  from  the  fruit  of  Y, 
glauca^  in  the  manufacture  and  decoration 


of  pottery.  The  dried  flower  stalk  is  an 
excellent  material  for  fire-drills  ( Apache. 
Zufii,  cliff-dwellers).  The  Zufii  shreddea 
the  stalk,  after  boiling,  to  procure  a  strong, 
straight  fiber,  which  they  extracted  witn 
their  teeth.  Hairbrushes  were  made 
from  coarse  yucca  fibers  by  many  tribes 
of  the  extreme  S.  W.,  and  the  Pue- 
blos used  thin  strips  of  the  leaf  as  paint 
brushes  in  decorating  pottery,  masks, 
tablets,  dolls,  prayer-sticks,  etc.  In  bas- 
ketry the  leaves  and  slender  fibrous  roots 
were  extensively  used  for  making  trays, 
plates,  bowls,  and  mats  for  household  use 
and  to  shroud  the  dead.  The  most  use- 
ful product  of  the  yucca  was  its  excellent 
fiber,  which  was  used  in 'straight  bunches 
or  twisted  into  cord  for  making  nets, 
noose  snares,  bowstrings,  sandals,  cloth, 
and  warp  for  rabbit-skin  and  feather 
robes,  and  for  sewing  and  tying,  the  leaves 
or  strips  of  them  often  being  used  in  the 
natural  state  for  the  latter  purpose.  For 
twisting  the  fiber  into  cora  the  Papago 
had  a  simple  device  which  was  whirled 
in  the  hand.  The  net  of  the  carrying 
frame  {kihu)  of  the  Pima  and  Papago  is 
elaborately  worked  and  resembles  lacel 
Dried  flower  stalks  of  the  yucca  were  car- 
ried in  certain  Zufii  ceremonies,  and  the 
leaves  were  used  for  simulating  flagella- 
tion in  an  initiation  rite  by  the  Hopi  and 
other  Pueblos.  (w.  h.) 

Ynohi  ('situated  yonder,*  probably 
given  by  some  Indians  of  the  tribe  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry  "Who  are  you?" 
or  "Whence  come  you?").  A  tribe  co- 
extensive with  the  Uchean  family  (q.  v. ). 
Recent  investigations  point  strongly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Westo  referred  to  by 
early  Carolina  explorers  and  settlers,  and 
from  whom  Savannah  r.  was  orginally 
named,  were  the  Yuchi.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Stono,  whose  name  is  some- 
times coupled  with  the  Westo,  were  re- 
lated to  them,  or  whether  the  two  tribes 
have  been  confused  on  account  of  a  simi- 
larity in  designation.  The  early  writers 
also  state  that  the  Westo  were  driven  out 
of  their  country  in  1681  by  the  Savannah 
(Shawnee),  but  this  must  mean  only  a 
part  of  them.  Another  name  applied  to 
at  least  the  northernmost  Yuchi  was  Ho- 
gologee.  These  different  names  have 
caused  much  confusion,  and  standard 
maps  of  the  18th  century  have  Westos, 
Hogologees,  and  Yuchi  (or  IJchee)  noted 
independently.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  all  of  these  were  Yuchi,  representing, 
instead  of  separate  tribes,  a  number  ^f 
successive  migrations  of  Yuchi  from  Sa- 
vannah r.  to  the  Chattahoochee— the 
Westo  being  those  driven  out  by  the 
Shawnee,  the  Hogologee  those  who  emi- 
grated with  the  Apalachicola  after  the 
Yamasee  war,  and  the  Yochi  those  who 
changed  their  place  of  abode  between  1 729 
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and  1750,  just  before  and  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Georgia.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  find  a  Yuchi  derivation  for 
words  and  names  recorded  by  ancient 
chroniclers,  but  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Yupaha,  the  name  of  a  country 
heard  of  by  De  Soto  but  not  certainly 
reached,  there  is  no  good  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  them.  The  name  of  Cofitachique, 
which  has  generally  been   considered  a 


YUCHI  MAN.       (f.   G.   SPECK,   PHOTO.) 

Yuchi  town,  appears  to  be  Muskhogean, 
and,  if  the  indentification  of  the  Westo 
with  the  Yuchi  is  correct,  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  people  of 
Cofitachique  were  something  else.  Al- 
though there  is  known  to  have  l^een  one 
settlement  of  the  Yuchi  on  Tennessee  r., 
the  rest  of  them  apnarently  occupied  one 
continuous  area  and  seem  to  have  consti- 
tuted a  homogeneous  ])eople.  This  area 
embraced  the  entire  mid-course  of  Savan- 
nah r.,  and  probably  included  most  of  the 
Ogeechee,  which  was  sometimes  known  as 
IIughchee(i. e.  Yuchi)  r.  In  1739a Yuchi 
town,  Mount  Pleasant,  existed  on  Savan- 
nah r.  25  m.  above  El)enezer,  hence  in 
Si^reven  co. ,  Ga. ,  i^robably  near  the  mouth 
of  Brier  cr.  Tracts  on  thew.  side  of  that  r. 
extending  as  far  s,  as  Ebenezercr.,  Ef- 
fingham CO.,  and  others  above  and  l>elow 
Augusta  were  claimed  by  the  Yuchi  as 
late  as  1740.  Hawkins  in  1799  (Sketch, 
61,  1848)  stated  that  Yuchi  were  for- 
merly settled  in  small  villages  at  Ponpon, 
Saltketchers  (these  two,  however,  were 
Yamasee  centers).  Silver  Bluff,  and  Ogee- 
chee, and  were  continuall  v  at  war  with  the 
Cherokee,  Catawba,  and  Creeks.    This 


gives  them  a  wide  ran^  on  both  sides  of 
Savannah  r.  Filson  ( Discov.  of  Ky.,  1793) 
said  that  the  **  lichees  occupy  foiir  differ- 
ent places  of  residence,  at  the  head  of  St 
John's,  the  fork  of  St.  Mary's,  the  head 
of  Cannouchee  (Cannochee),  and  the 
head  of  St.  Tilles  [Satilla]."  The  princi- 
pal Yuchi  town  among  the  Lower  Creeks 
had  in  Hawkins*  time  ( 1799)  sent  out  three 
colonies  eastward:  Intatchkalgi,  Padshi- 
laika,  and  Tokogalgi  (their  Creek  names). 
Another  Yuchi  town  is  mentioned  by 
Morse  (1822)  near  Miccosukee,  Leon  co., 
N.  Fla.  Some  of  the  Yuchi  settled  with 
the  Savannah  Indians  on  Tallapoosa  r. 
Hawkins  estimated  the  **gun-men" 
in  Yuchi  and  these  branch  villages  at 
250.  Bartram  (Trav.,  387,  1792)  points 
out  their  relations  to  the  Creeks  as  fol- 
lows: **  They  are  in  confederacy  with  tlie 
Creeks,  but  do  not  mix  with  them;  and 
on  account  of  their  numbers  and  strength 
are  of  importance  enough  to  excite  and 
draw  upon  them  the  jealousy  of  the 
whole  Muscogulge  confederacy,  and  are 
usually  at  variance,  yet  are  Mise  enough 
to  unite  against  a  common  enemy  to  sup- 
port the  interest  and  glory  of  the  general 
Creek  con  federally.'*  Their  town  is  de- 
scribed as  the  largest,  most  compact,  and 


best  situated  Indian  town  he  ever  saw. 
Their  population  is  stated  by  him  to  be 
from  1,000  to  1,500,  and  in  this  estimate 
he  includes  500  warriors.  The  Creeks 
claimed  to  have  subjugated  the  Yuchi  and 
regarded  them  as  slaves  ( salafki ) ,  probably 
only  the  western  or  Chattahoochee  part, 
not  those  who  lived  among  the  Semi- 
nole and  the  Yamasee.  In  recent  times 
this  point  was  mooted  even  in  the  Cre^ 
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legislature,  and  some  members  thought 
the  Yuchi  should  receive  no  annuities, 
since  they  were  slaves.  The  Yuchi  were 
much  attached  to  the  ways  and  customs 
of  their  forefathers,  and  in  1813  they  took 
sides  with  the  Upper  Creeks  a^irainst  the 
Government.  Their  towns  were  de- 
stroyed in  consequence  of  this  by  the 
friendly  Creeks.  Hawkins  (Sketch,  62, 
1799)  claims  a  better  standard  of  morality 
for  them  than  for  many  of  the  Creek 
towns,  sayinc  **  these  people  are  more 
civil  and  orderly  than  their  neighbors, 
and  their  women  are  more  chaste  and  the 
men  better  hunters.  The  men  take  part 
in  the  labors  of  the  women,  and  are  more 
constant  in  their  attachment  to  their 
women  than  is  usual  among  red  people." 
In  1836  they  removed  with  the  Creeks  to 
the  present  Oklahoma,  where  fewer  than 
500  now  reside  in  the  n.  w.  part  of  the 
Creek  Nation.  Part  live  among  the  Shaw- 
nee on  the  W.— the  so-called  Shawano 
Yuchi.  Here  they  had  a  separate  town 
body,  with  representatives  in  the  Creek 
assembly,  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Creek  Nation  as  such  in  1906.  They  ex- 
hibit a  tendency  toward  conservatism  and 
pride.  Their  loosely-marked  settlements 
were  named  as  follows:  Arkansaw  River, 
Big  Pond  Town,  Blackjack  Town,  Deep 
Fork  Creek,  Duck  Creek  Town,  Intatch- 
kalgi.  Mount  Pleasant,  Ogeechee,  Padshi- 
laika,  Polecat  Creek,  Red  Fork,  Silver 
Bluff,  Snake  Creek,  Spring  Garden  Town, 
and  Tokogalgi. 

In  material  culture  the  Yuchi  are 
typical  of  the  agricultural  hunting  tribes 
of  the  s.  E.  Atlantic  and  liulf  coast  area, 
living  formerly  in  permanent  villages 
surrounded  by  cultivated  fields  and 
always  situated  conveniently  near  some 
stream  where  fish  abounded.  Their 
houses  were  grouped  about  a  square  plot 
of  ground,  which  was  held  as  sacred, 
where  religious  ceremonies  and  social 
gatherings  took  place.  The  ordinary 
houses  were  of  the  common  coast  type, 
covered  with  bark  or  mats,  but  there  was, 
besides,  another  more  complex  and  per- 
manent sort  with  sides  pWtered  with 
clay.  They  were  good  potters,  manu- 
facturing various  forms  by  the  coiling 
process,  nearly  all,  however,  similar  in 
shape  to  gourds,  from  which  it  is  possi- 
ble the  forms  were  derived.  Incised 
decorations  occur  only  on  or  near  the 
rim.  Decorated  effigy  pipes  of  clay  are 
still  made,  resembling  closely  some  of 
those  found  in  mounds  in  Georgia  and 
the  Carol inas.  Basketry  was  made  of 
cane  and  hickory  splints,  and  the  art  was 
quite  highly  developed.  Conniderable 
wooden  ware  was  also  used.  The  original 
style  of  clothing  has  been  supplanted  for 
several  generations  by  calico  and  trade 
goods  made  into  shirts,  outside  hunting 


jackets,  leggings,  turban-like  headgear, 
sashes,  neckbands,  garters,  shoulder 
straps,  and  pouches,  which  are  possibly 
survivals  of  older  forms.  Sashes,  neck- 
bands, leg-bands,  hair  pendants,  pouches, 
and  shoulder-bands  are  decorated  with 
geometrical  designs  in  bead  embroidery 
representing  animals  and  natural  objects. 
Some  of  these  designs  are  said  to  be  worn 
in  imitation  of  mythic  characters  and 
seem  to  be  in  a  sense  symbolical.  An 
influence  may  have  been  exerted  on 
Yuchi  art  by  the  prairie  tribes  since  the 
removal  to  the  VV.  Bows  and  arrows, 
clubs,  and  spears  were  their  chief 
weapons.  The  blowgun  was  much  in 
use  m  hunting.  Dogs,  too,  were  used  in 
the  chase,  and  hunting  formulas  were 
believed  to  affect  the  movements  of  the 
quarry.  Fishing  was  commonly  carried 
on  by  poisoning  the  stream  with  a  species 
of  tephrosia. 

The  politi(«l  organization  of  the  tribe, 
which  has  become  more  pronounceil  in 
type  since  its  incorporation  into  the 
Creek  Nation,  is  based  on  the  town. 
This  is  made  up  of  some  18  or  20  totemic, 
maternal,  exogamic  clans,  the  members 
of  which  trace  their  descent  from  the 
totem  animal  and  have  certain  restric- 
tions in  regard  to  it.  At  an  annual  cere- 
mony the  clans  perform  propitiatory  and 
reverential  dances  in  honor  of  their  to- 
tems. 

The  Yuchi  clans  are  as  follows,  the 
names  in  parentheses  being  the  simplified 
forms  of  tho8(^  recorded  bv  Gatschet: 
Sag«e^  (Sagi),  Bear;  Data  (Tala),  Wolf; 
We^vA*^  (Weyon),  Deer;  Tab^ii'  (Tapa), 
Tortoise;  WeU'^A"^  (Wetchon).  Panther; 
Cad'^n^  (Shatane),  Wildcat;  Catien^ 
(Shathiane),  Fox;  Godii  (Huda),  Wind; 
Cu(Shu),  Fish;  CagJi'»^(Shakian),  Beaver; 
Culan6  (Shuhlanan),  Otter;  Djti^tie" 
(Tchatchiun),  Raccoon;  Y  us  A"^(Yus8oih), 
Skunk;  WetsagowA"^  (Wetsagua),  Opos- 
sum; Cad j wane.  Rabbit;  Cdva,  Squirrel; 
WetcSji  ( Witchah),  Turkey;  CA^na  (Sha) , 
Eagle;  YaHI^,  Buzzard;  Ca,  Snake. 
Gatschet  gives  also  the  Senan  (Bird), 
Tapatwa  (Alligator),  Tapi  (Salt),  To 
Sweet-potato),  Yonh  (Hickory-nut), and 
Yontuh  (Acorn),  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
these  clans  existed  among  the  Yuchi. 
There  is  disagreement  among  native  in- 
formants regarding  the  existence  of  the 
¥j8^\e,  Buzzard,  and  Snake  clans  above 
given. 

The  whole  male  population  of  the 
town,  and  of  the  tribe  as  well,  is  again 
subdivided  into  two  other  social  classes, 
which  have  certain  town  offices  and 
functions  in  the  ceremonies  inherent  in 
them.  These  cIasK*s  are  chief  and  war- 
rior, and  inheritance  in  them  is  reckoned 
through  the  father  without  regard  to 
clanship  of  the  other  sort.     Proi)erty  is 
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handed  down  partly  through  father  to 
son  and  partly  from  father  to  sifter's 
children,  inheritance  being  thus  an  indi- 
vidual and  •  not  solely  a  group  matter. 
The  men  of  different  classes  are  distin- 
guished by  facial  painting. 

The  town  officials  are  a  town  chief  and 
priest,  chosen  from  the  chief  class  of  cer- 
tain leading  clans;  a  master  of  cere- 
monies and  representative  from  the  war- 
rior class  of  certain  clans,  with  3  secondary 
chiefs  and  3  secondary  warriors  from  cer- 
tain clans.  There  are,  besides,  other  offi- 
cials chosen  from  certain  clans  and  classes, 
who  have  charge  of  different  stages  of 
the  ceremonies.  Unanimous  acclamation 
constitutes  appointment  to  an  office.  The 
town  itself,  represented  by  its  chiefs  and 
lesser  officers  or  warriors,  regulates  the 
ceremonies  and  matters  of  an  internal 
nature  or  those  dealing  with  outsiders  or 
other  towns. 

Each  town  has  a  sacred  public  square, 
or  shrine,  where  social  and  religious 
meetings  are  held,  on  the  four  edges  of 
which  stand  four  ceremonial  lodjres  cov- 
ered with  boughs.  In  these  lodges  the 
different  clan  groups  have  assigned  places 
during  public  occasions.  The  square 
ground  symbolizes  the  rainbow,  where, 
in  the  sky-world,  Sun,  the  mythical  cul- 
ture-hero, underwent  the  ceremonial  or- 
deals which  he  handed  down  to  the  first 
Yuchi. 

The  chief  power  above  that  is  recog- 
nized as  the  source  of  life  and  mystery  is 
the  Sun.  There  seems,  as  well,  to  be 
some  un worshiped  but  acknowledged 
supernatural  source  of  power  from  which 
mechanical  magic  flows.  But  the  Sun,  in 
his  plural  concept  as  chief  of  the  sky- 
world,  the  author  of  the  life,  the  cere- 
monies, and  culture  of  the  people,  is  by 
far  the  most  important  figure  in  their  re- 
ligious life.  The  various  animals  of  the 
8ky-worl<l  are  important  in  myth,  but  in 
practice  the  Yuchi  do  not  recognize  in 
them  anything  more  to  be  feared  than  in 
the  numerous  spirits  which  dominate 
other  natural  objects  in  their  surround- 
ings. Vegetation  spirits  are  closely  con- 
cerned in  their  daily  and  ceremonial  life, 
as  is  shown  in  the  annual  new-iire  and 
harvest  cen^mony .  Besides  these,  totemic 
ancestral  spirits  i)lay  a  rather  important 
part. 

Public  religious  worship  is  performeil 
by  the  whole  town  in  a  complex  annual 
ceremony  connected  with  the  corn  har- 
vest, the'  different  rites  of  which  occupy 
4;hree  days  and  the  intervening  nights. 
The  square  ground  is  the  scene  of  action. 
Ceremonial  making  of  new  fire,  clan 
dances  mimicking  totemic  ancestors, 
dances  propitiating  evilly-inclined  spir- 
its and  thanking  various  beneficent  ones 
as  well  as  inducing  them  to  continue 


their  benefits,  scarification  of  the  males 
for  sacrifice  and  purification,  taking  an 
emetic  as  a  purifier,  the  partaking  of  the 
first  green  com  of  the  season,  and  the 
performance  of  a  characteristic  ball  game 
with  two  sticks,  are  the  main  elements  of 
the  annual  ceremony.  Young  men  are 
admitted  to  the  ranks  of  manhood  at  this 
time.  This  important  event  is  carried  on 
'in  distinct  emulation  of  the  Sun  to  insure 
a  continuance  of  tribal  existence.  The 
sentiment  of  obedience  to  the  Sun  is 
peculiarly  prominent  with  the  Yuchi. 

Disease  is  accredited  to  the  presence  of 
a  harmful  spirit  which  has  been  placed 
in  the  system  by  some  offended  animal 
spirit  or  malevolent  conjurer.  Herbs, 
which  have  names  corresponding  in  some 
way  to  the  name  of  the  animal  causing 
the  trouble,  are  brewed  in  a  pot  and  ad- 
ministered internaRy.  By  this  means  of 
sympathetic  healing  and  by  the  use  of 
song  formulas  the  disease  spirit  is  driven 
out  Dy  the  shaman. 

During  her  catamenial  periocls,  and  at 
childbirth  also,  the  woman  secludes  her- 
self from  her  family  and  house.  She  lives 
alone  in  a  temporary  hut  under  a  taboo 
of  certain  foods.  At  the  birth  of  the  child 
its  navel  cord  is  ceremoniallv  disposed  of, 
and  the  father  is  hencefortli  prohibited 
from  association  with  his  friends,  besides 
having  restrictions  for  a  month  against 
the  use  of  certain  foods,  manual  labor,  and 
hunting.  The  children's  cradle  is  the 
hammock.  On  the  fourth  day  after  its 
birth  the  child  is  named  after  a  maternal 
granduncle  or  grandaunt.  Unmarried 
girls  are  marked  off  from  others  with  red 
paint.  The  marriage  rite  is  a  very  simple 
one,  the  couple  being  of  different  clans, 
of  course,  merely  agreeing  to  unite  and 
for  awhile  usuallv  reside  in  the  woman's 
home.  The  dead  were  formerly  buried 
underneath  the  floor  of  the  house  with  a 
supply  of  food  and  clothes.  Nowadays, 
however,  burial  is  made  in  a  cemetery, 
with  rites  similar  to  those  of  former  times, 
and  a  small  log  hut  is  raised  over  the  spot- 
Here  a  fire  is  kept  burning  for  four  days, 
during  which  time  the  spirit  is  on  its  jour- 
ney eastward  to  the  land  of  the  d^d  op 
above  where  the  Sun  is.  There  are  four 
souls,  but  only  one  passes  on  to  the  future 
life,  having  as  a  finale  to  pass  an  obstacle 
at  the  entrance  to  the  sky.  If  this  point 
is  pa*<sed  in  safety  the  journey  is  over, 
otherwise  it  returns  to  earth  a  menace  to 
the  happiness  of  the  living. 

In  mythology  there  is  a  sharp  contrast 
between  culture-hero  and  trickster.  In 
the  more  sacred  cosmological  myths  con- 
siderable unity  is  found,  but  the  trickster 
tales  are  loose  and  often  fragmentary. 
Creations  are  ascribed  mostly  to  the  as- 
sembled pre-earthly  animals'.  Earth  is 
brought  up  from  a  watery  waste  by  craw- 
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fish.  The  Sun  seems  to  be  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  culture-hero.  He 
created  the  Yuchi,  having  caused  their 
forebears  to  spring  from  a  drop  of  men- 
strual blood  in  the  sky  world,  whence 
the^  were  transferred  to  this  earth.  He 
is  likewise  the  author  of  the  human  class 
and  clan  system  and  the  religious  rites, 
but  he  does  not  appear  prominently  as  a 
transformer.  He  is  furthermore  the  giver 
of  all  that  is  materially  good  and  bene- 
ficial in  their  hves.  The  trickster,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  named  Rabbit.  He  effects 
a  few  transformations  in  the  course  of  his 
mischief-making  career,  without  any  par- 
ticular motive.  Other  myths  are  held  by 
the  various  clans,  and  repeated  generally 
in  praise  of  their  totem.  Many  myth  ele- 
ments from  negro  sources  ma^  have  been 
embodied  by  these  Indians  in  their  ani- 
mal tales,  probably  through  contact  with 
the  Creek  negroes.  Other  types  of  widely 
distributed  myths  are  the  race  between 
two  animal  rivals,  the  imitation  of  the 
host,  the  magic  flight,  stealing  of  fire,  tar- 
man  story,  the  legend  about  an  emigra- 
tion of  part  of  the  tribe,  the  origin  of  death 
resulting  from  someone's  mistake,  and  the 
explanation  of  various  peculiarities  pos- 
sessed by  the  present-day  animals.  See 
Westo,  Yupdha, 

Consult  Speck,  Ethnology  of  the  Yuchi 
Inds.,  Anthr.  Pub.  Mus.  Univ.  Pa.,  i, 
no.  1,  1909.  (f.  G.  s.) 

Aohee*.— Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man.,  v.  401, 1847. 
Ani'-Yu'tsl.— Mooney  m  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  510, 
1900  (Cherokee  name:  sing.  Yu'tsl).  Enohat.- 
RomanH,  Florida,  i.  280. 1775.  Suoh6et.~Lincoln 
(1789)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  79,  1832. 
Euhohee.— Adair,  Hist.  Am.  Inds.,  S46. 1775.  Sut- 
cheos.— Hawkins  (1785)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind. 
Aff.,  1,  89,  1832.  Houtchi*.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  811, 1822.  Ochee*.— Drake  Bk.  Inds., 94, 1848. 
Ouchee.--Schermerhom  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  CoU., 
2d  8.,  II,  18, 1812.  RooBd  town  people.— Swanton  in 
Am.  Anthr..  xi,  no.  3,  497,  1909  (so  called  by 
early  English).  Bavannas.— Lattr^,  map  of  U.  8., 
1784.  Bavanuoa.— Bartram,  Trav.,  461,  1791.  Ta- 
hogale.— Coxe,  Carolana,  13,  1741  (erroneously 
given  as  an  island  in  Tennessee  r.  and  the  tribe 
occupying  it).  Tahogal^i.— Qatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  19.  1884.  (Delaware  name.)  To- 
hogaleat.— German  map  Brit.  Col. ,  m.  1750.  Teoya- 
ha.— F.  G.  Speck,  infn,  1907  ( '  offspring  of  the  sun' : 
own  name).  Ucheee.— Barnard  (1792)  in  Am.  St. 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  ii,  309,  1832.  Uchee.— Bartram, 
Trav.,  209. 1791.  Xlchiee.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  iv, 
58,  1848.  Xlohye.— Woodward.  Rem..  25,  1859.  Ut- 
oheee.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  95, 
1836.  XItchie.—Nuttall,  Jour.,  236, 1821.  XltMhies.— 
Berghaus  (1845),  Physlk.  Atlas,  map  17,  1848. 
Tooohee.— Loughridge.  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  131, 
1851.  Yuohi.^Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  19, 
1884.  Yuchiha.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (distribu- 
tive plural  of  Yuchi). 

Taenehe.  A  Tatshiautin  village  at  the 
head  of  Stuart  lake,  Brit.  Col.,  and  the 
f)ortage  between  it  and  Babine  lake. 
Pop.  16  in  1909. 

Ya-Ku-toe.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D^n^s,  26, 1893. 
Yucntce.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Reps. 

Yn^.  The  name  applied  bv  the  Garzas, 
who  were  living  in  1828  at  Mier,  on  the 
8.  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to  the  band  of 
Carrizos  who  Ii  ved  at  Camargo.  The  band 


of  Carrizos  about  Laredo,  Texas,  they 
called  Yem^.  Those  at  Camarso  were  at 
this  time  still  in  part  unsettleu  and  un- 
civilized. According  to  the  naturalist 
Luis  Berlandier,  who  visited  these  places 
in  the  year  named,  the  Garzas  were  com- 
monly known  in  the  country  as  Carrizos, 
yet  their  languages  were  entirely  distinct, 
the  two  tribes  being  able  to  understand 
each  other  only  bv  signs.  He  adds  that 
the  language  of  the  Yu6  was  limited  to 
the  Carrizo  tribe  only  (Berlandier  and 
Chovel,  Diario  de  Viage  de  Limites,  144, 
146,  1860).  (H.  B.  B.) 

Yufera.  A  district  (tribe)  speaking  a 
distinct  dialect  of  the  Timucuan  langua^, 
mentioned  without  location  or  other  de- 
tail by  Pareja  (1614),  Arte  de  la  Lengua 
Timuquana,  1886. 

Yageaingge  (Tewa:  'village  of  the  ra- 
vine'). A  former  Tewa  pueblo  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  the 
present  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  near  the  site 
of  the  village  of  Chamita,  n.  N.  Mex.  It 
was  visited  in  1542  by  Francisco  de  Bar- 
rionuevo,  of  Coronado's  expedition,  but 
little  information  concerning  it  was  ob- 
tained, as  the  inhabitants  at  the  approach 
of  the  Spaniards  fled  to  the  mountains, 
where,  it  was  said,  they  had  four  strong 
villages  that  could  not  be  reached  with 
horses.  The  pueblo  was  voluntarily  re- 
linquished to  tne  Sp^aniards  under  Oilate 
in  1598,  the  inhabitants  joining  their 
kindred  at  San  Juan.  In  the  year  named 
the  first  white  settlement  in  the  W. 
was  here  made,  under  the  name  *^San 
Francisco  de  los  Espafloles,"  and  on  Sept 
8  the  chapel  was  consecrated.  In  the 
following  year  the  name  was  changed  to 
San  Gabriel,  which  has  been  retained  by 
the  Mexicans  as  the  name  of  the  place 
to  this  day.  San  Gabriel  was  abandoned 
in  the  spring  of  1605  and  Santa  F6  founded 
as  the  seat  cJf  the  New  Mexican  provincial 
government.  See  Bandelier  (1)  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  58, 1892,  (2)  Gilded  Man, 
286,  1893;  Winship  in  14th  Rep  B.  A. 
E.,  1896;  Hodge  m  Historic  Towns  of 
Western  States,  1901.  (f.  w.  b.) 

Joke-yunke.— Loew  (1875)  in  Wlieeler  Surv.  Rep., 
VII,  844, 1879.    San  Gabriel.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  78, 

1870.  Ban  Chtbriel  del  Yunqne.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  107,  1890.  Bant  FranoiMO  de  lot 
Etpanolee.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  116, 

1871.  Bant  Gabriel.— Oflate,  ibid.  Bant  Gabriele.— 
Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  i.  19,  1888  (after  Ofiate). 
Ynqueyunqne.— Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  186, 
221, 225, 1869  (misprint).  Yuge-uinf-re.— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ni,  123,811, 1890  (aboriginal 
name).  Yonqne.— Bandelier  in  Ritch,  N.  Mex., 
201,  1885.  Yuqueyunk.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Ethnol.  Soc.,  II,  Ixxi,  1848.  Yuqaeyunque.— Casta- 
Aeda  ( 1596 )  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  525, 1896.  Yuqui 
Yanqui.— Kern  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
map,  3»-39,  1854. 

Yuit  (pi.  of  yuky  'man':  own  name. — 
Bogoras).  The  Asiatic  Eskimo,  who  emi- 
grated from  America  probably  at  no  dis- 
tant i>eriod  and  are  settled  around  East 
cape,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Indian  pt 
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and  C.  Chukotsky,  and  on  St  Lawrence 
id.  Although  a  few  of  them  have  ob- 
tained reindeer,  in  mode  of  life  and  gen- 
eral characteristics  they  resemble  the  Es- 
kimo of  Alaska.  Their  language,  how- 
ever, varies  considerably  from  that  spoken 
on  the  American  side  and  is  said  to  be 
harsher.  But  few  of  them  have  adopted 
the  custom  of  wearing  labrets.  They 
have  l)een  frequently  confused  with  their 
neighbors,  the  maritime  Chukchi.  Lin- 
guistically they  may  be  distinguished  into 
four  groups— the  Nookalit  of  East  cape, 
the  Aiwanat  of  Indian  pt,  the  Wuteelit 
of  C.  Ulakhpen,  and  the  Eiwhuelit  of  St 
Lawrence  id.  Their  villages,  grouped 
under  these  subdivisions,  are:  Nookalit: 
Enmitahin,  Nabukak,  Ulak.  .  Aiwanat: 
Avak,  Imtuk,  Napakutak,  Rirak,  Tesik, 
Unisak.  (Krause  mentions  another,  at 
the  head  of  Plover  bay,  called  Nasskatu- 
lok,  not  referred  to  by  Bogoras.)  Wulee- 
IH:  Chenlin,Cherinak.  Eiwhuelit:  Chibu- 
kak,  Chitnak,  Kialegak,  Kukuliak,  Pugu- 
viliak,  Punuk. 

Ohuklu'k-mut.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i. 
13, 1877.  Chukohukomute.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  12.  42(i  Cong.,  Ist  was..  2,5.  1871.  NamollM.— 
Prichard,  Phys.  Hist  Mankind,  v.  371, 1847.  Yu- 
Ite.— Deniker,  Races  of  Man,  370, 1901.  Yu-pi'it.— 
Bogoras,  Chukctiee,  11,  1904  ( ru-p<=»' genuine 
man'). 

Yakhais.  An  Alsea  village  on  the  n. 
side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. 

Yuk-qai«'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
230,  1890. 

Ynkhwnstitn.  A  Siuslaw  village  on 
Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

Yu'-k'  qwti-«ti'-i<i.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  '230,  1890. 

Ynklan  Family  (adapted  from  Wintun 
Vtikij  'enemy*. — Kroeber).  A  linguistic 
family  in  n.  California,  comprising  only 
the  \  uki,  divided  into  several  tribes  or 
groups  speaking  several  dialects.  Ap- 
parently thev  had  no  common  name  of 
their  own.  Though  the  territory  of  the 
Yuki  was  very  small,  it  was  diviaed  into 
three  detached  areas — one  about  the  pres- 
ent Kound  Valley  res.  and  s.  thereof; 
another  w.  of  this]^  along  the  coast,  and  a 
third  some  distance  to  the  s.  in  the  moun- 
tains dividing  Sonoma  from  Napa  and 
Lake  cos. 

The  greater  part  of  the  family  was 
comprised  within  the  area  first  mentioned, 
which  ran  along  Eel  r.  from  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  confluence  of  the  North 
fork,  along  both  sides  of  the  river  to  the 
junction  of  South  Eel  and  Middle  fork, 
extending  on  the  w.  to  the  ridge  e.  of 
Long  valley.  From  the  junction  of  the 
two  streams  up,  the  Yuki  possessed  the 
entire  drainage  of  Middle  fork  e.  to  the 
watershed  of  the  Coast  range,  which 
formed  the  boundary  l)etween  them  and 
the  Wintun.  They  appear  to  have  lived 
also  on  Hull  cr.,  which  drains  into  the 
North  fork  of  Kel  r.  Some  of  the  chief 
divisions  of  the  Yuki  proper  were  the 


Ukomnom  in  and  about  Round  valley, 
the  Sukshultatanom  on  North  fork  of 
Middle  fork,  the  Huititnomon  South  fork 
of  Middle  fork,  the  Sukanom  on  Middle 
fork,  the  Utinom  about  the  junction  of 
Middle  fork  and  South  Eel  r.,  and  the 
Lilshiknom  and  Tanom  on  main  Eel  r. 
South  of  this  group  of  tribes,  between 
the  Middle  fork  and  the  South  Eel,  in 
Eden  valley  and  the  adjacent  country, 
were  the  Witukomnom,  whose  dialect 
was  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
Yuki  proper.  South  of  the  Witukomnom 
ag^in,  on  both  sides  of  South  Eel  r.,  cer- 
tainly near  the  mouth  of  Tomki  cr.,  and 
probably  to  the  headwaters  of  the  South 
Eel  itself;  also  on  the  upper  waters  of 
Russian  r.,  at  the  head  of  Potter  valley, 
were  the  Huchnom,  who  spoke  a  third 
dialect,  which  differed  considerably  from 
the  Yuki  proper.  They  are  known  by 
the  Pomo,  who  are  their  neighbors  on  the 
s.,  as  Tatu,  and  by  the  whites  as  Red- 
woods. 

The  second  territory  held  by  Y'ukian 
tribes  extended  along  the  coast  from  Ten 
Mile  r.  to  Rockport  or  Usal,  and  inland  as 
far  as  Jackson  Valley  cr.,  or  more  proba- 
bly the  range  between  this  stream  and  the 
sea.  These  people  call  themselves  Ukoh- 
torUilka,  *  Ocean  tribe.  *  They  have  proba- 
bly been  separated  from  the  main  body 
of  the  Yuki  by  Athapascan  migration, 
as  the  Kato  of  Cahto  and  Lay  ton  vi  He 
occupy  a  strip  of  Athapascan  territory 
between  the  two  divisions.  The  dialect 
of  the  coast  Yuki  does  not  differ  more 
from  that  of  the  Yuki  proper  than  does 
that  of  the  Huchnom. 

The  third  territory  occupied  by  the 
Yuki  is  mainly  in  the  hills  between 
Geysers  and  Calistogu,  but  includes  a 
small  portion  of  Russian  r.  valley,  about 
Healdsbui]g.  These  people  are  called 
Ashochimi  by  Powers,  and  are  generally 
known  as  Wappo.  They  are  separated 
from  their  northern  relatives  by  Pomo 
tribes,  and  their  lanjguage  diverges  greatly 
from  all  other  Yuki  dialects. 

The  Yuki  are  said  to  have  been  some- 
what more  warlike  than  most  of  the  Cal- 
ifornians.  The  Yuki  proper,  or  portions 
of  them,  were  at  war  at  times  with  the 
Kato  and  Wailaki,  the  Wintun,  the 
Huchnom,  and  certain  Pomo  tribes. 
Excepting  the  Wappo,  who  fought  "with 
the  Spaniards  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  19th  century,  the  Yuki  were  barely 
beginning  to  be  known  at  the  time 
when  the  discovery  of  gold  flooded  the 
state  with  Americans.  They  came  in 
conflict  with  the  whites  on  different 
o<'casions,  suffering  considerably  in  num- 
bers as  a  consequence.  Round  Valley' 
res.  was  established  in  the  heart  of  their 
territory  in  1864,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  stock,  as  well  as  various  Athapascan, 
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Wintun,  Poino,  and  other  tribes,  were 
brought  to  it,  where  they  still  reside. 
The  Yuki  proper  in  1902  numbered 
about  a  hundred,  the  Huchnom  barely 
a  dozen.  The  coast  Yuki  amount  proba- 
bly to  15  or  20  individuals,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Wappo,  though  not  accurately 
known,  is  undoubte<]Iy  also  small. 

The  Yuki  much  resemble  the  Pomo 
in  appearance.  They  are  short,  broad, 
and  sometimes  fat.  Measurements  give 
an  average  height  for  men  of  162  cm., 
which  is  a  rather  low  stature.  The  Yuki 
show  a  considerably  longer  headform 
than  any  of  their  northern,  eastern,  or 
southern  neighbors,  as  the  Yurok,  Hupa, 
Wintun,  Maidu,  and  Pomo.  This  devia- 
tion is  unexplained.  The  women  tattoo 
their  faces,  especially  across  the  cheeks 
and  on  the  chin. 

In  their  mode  of  life,  habits,  and  beliefs 
the  Yuki  generally  resemble  the  better- 
known  Pomo,  though  the  Yuki  proper 
show  the  closest  specific  cultural  resem- 
blances to  the  neighboring  Athapascan 
Wailaki.  The  Huchnom  aflSliated  with 
the  Pomo,  and  resembled  these  more 
nearly  in  their  habits  and  practices  than 
they  d  id  the  Y'uki  proper.  They  fished  and 
hunted,  butmostof  their  food  was  vegetal. 
They  performed  a  ceremony  conducted 
by  a  secret  society  whose  members  rep- 
resented the  spirits  of  the  dead.  They 
believed  that  the  world  was  created  by 
a  being,  human  in  shape,  called  Taiko- 
inol,  'lie  who  travels  alone,'  assisted  by 
the  coyote.  This  deity  was  represented 
in  a  ceremony.  (  a.  l.  k.  ) 

Chu-mai-a.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  ElhnoL,  iir,  136, 
1877  (Porao  mime).  Eukw.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864, 
119.  1865.  Hoam-kekhl.— Powers  in  Cout.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  230. 1877  ( •  west  dwelling*  or  *  western 
tribe':  Wintun  name).  Koaiii'-]nilt.~Ibid.  Nomee 
CulU.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860.  Bhu- 
mcia.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  ix,  306,  1872. 
Uoa.— <}ibb8  in  Hist.  Mag.,  Ist  s.,  vii.  123,  1868. 
Uka.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  22,  1860. 
UUes.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  112. 1865.  Ulkiea.— lud.  Aft. 
Rep.,  75, 1870.  YucaV— Rusfiell  ( 1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  76, 34th  Cong..  8d  sess..  74. 1857.  Tuoaa.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep., 26.  1866.  Yuka.— Gibbs. op.  clt.  Tokeh.— 
Ibid.  Yu-ki.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
23, 1877.    Yuquei.— Gibbs,  op.  cit. 

YakiehetTume  ( '  people  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river').  A  band  of  the  Tututni  for- 
merly living  on  Euchre  cr.,  n.  of  Rogue 
r.,  Greg.;  now  on  Siletz  res.  In  1854 
(Ind.  Aff.  Rej).  1854,  495,  1855)  their 
population  consisted  of  24  men,  41  women, 
18  l)oy8,  and  19  girls.  In  1863  (ibid., 511, 
•  1864 )  they  numh^red  187;  two  years  later 
(ibid.,  470,  1865),  their  reputed  popula- 
tion was  150.  They  are  no  longer  sepa- 
rately enumerated. 

Ettohees.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863.  511, 1861.  Euoher.— 
Newcorab,  ibid.,  162, 1861.  Euohes.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
470,  18r>5.  Euohre.— Victor  in  Overland  Mo.,  vii, 
347,  1871.  Euohre  Creek.— Reynolds  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  IHT^e.  202,  18.S7.  Eu-qua-chee.— Parrish.  ibid., 
1854. 49:>.  1S.T6.  Eu-quah-chee.— Kautz,  MS.  Toutou- 
ten  census.  B.  A.  E.,  1H55.  I-uka  t&ie.— Everette, 
Tutu  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883 ( trans,  'people  by  the 
mossy  creek' ).    XTchret.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  495,  1865. 
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Uka.— Metcalfe,  ibid.,  857,  1857.  Toqueeehae.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ill,  maps,  1863.  Yoqui- 
ohaot.~Domenech.  Deserts  of  N.  Am.,  i,  map,  i860. 
Yon-quee-ohae.— Ex.  Doc.  89,  32d  €k>ng.,  Ist  sess., 
2, 1852.  Yu'-»i.— Dorsey,  Alsea  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1884.  Ytt^-ki-toi('  ^ibmJS.—Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  233, 1890  (Tututni  name).  Yn-kwi- 
ohi.—Schumacher  in  Bull.  G.  and  G.  Surv.,in,28, 
1877.  Yn'-kwi-tod'  ^iiniii'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  238.  1890  (Naltunnetunne  name). 
Yuquache.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  702, 1857. 
Yokolanmi.  Mentioned  as  a  tribe  of  the 
Cholovone,  who  lived  e.  of  the  lower  San 
Joaquin  r.,  Cal.,  and  were  the  northern- 
most division  of  the  Yokuts  (Mariposan) 
family. 

YonoooluBuiies.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i,  450, 1874. 
Yukolumni.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1906. 

Yakoxiikhotana.  An  Athapascan  tribe 
in  A  laska  whose  range  is  principally  n.  of 
the  Yukon  from  the  mouth  of  Tozi  r.  down 
to  Yukon  r.  They  are  few  in  number  and 
are  less  nomadic  than  their  eastern  neigh- 
bors. Beyond  the  uneventful  visits  of  sev- 
eral explorers,  nothing  of  their  history  is 
known.  They  trade  every  spring  at 
Nuklukayet  with  the  Kutchin  tribes 
from  upper  Yukon  and  Tanana  rs.  They 
hunt  the  moose,  reindeer,  and  fox, 
the  skins  of  which  they  either  trade  or 
make  into  clothing,  although  of  late 
years  they  are  begmning  to  adopt  the 
clothing  of  the  whites.  Their  houses  are 
less  permanently  built  than  those  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Yukon.  They  have  no 
draft  dogs,  like  their  western  neigh- 
bors, but  carry  their  burdens  on  their 
shoulders.  There  seems  to  be  no  system 
of  totems  among  them,  although  retroff 
(Rep.  on  Alaska,  161,  1884)  states  that 
there  is  evidence  of  their  division  into 
clans.  Intermarriage  with  their  lowland 
neighbors,  to  whom  they  are  closely  re- 
late dialectically,  is  rare;  it  is  said  that 
they  do  not  purchase  their  wives,  like 
many  Athapascan  tribes,  but  take  and 
divorce  their  wives  at  pleasure,  there  be- 
ing no  marriage  ceremony  among  them. 
Although  the  men  outnumber  the  women, 
polygyny  is  common  among  them.  They 
are  not  copper-colored,  but  of  an  ashy 
olive  hue,  and  are  less  hairy  than  the 
adjacent  Eskimo.  The  dead  are  fre- 
quently buried  in  an  erect  position,  the 
sarcophagus  being  of  a  rough  casklike 
form.  Many  of  their  old  customs  have 
been  modified  or  replaced  by  those  of  the 
Eskimo.  The  population  of  two  villaces 
in  1843  was  56  (Zagoskin  quoted  oy 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37, 1884). 
Petroff  (ibid.,  12)  gives  their  total  popu- 
lation in  villages  as  221.  The  village 
are  Chentansitzan,  Medvednaia,  Melozi- 
kakat,  Noggai,  Nowi,  Tohnokalony,  and 
Tuklukyet. 

Youoan.— Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  i,  54, 1863.  Youcon.— 
Anderson  (1858)  quoted  by  Hind,  ibid.,  ii,  260, 1863. 
Yookonikatana.— Dall  in  Proe.  Cal.  Acad.  Soi.,  iv, 
36, 1873.  Youkponi-Konttkns.— Petitot,  Autour  du 
lac  des  Enclaves.  361,  1891.  Yakonikhotana.— 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  161, 1884.  Yukon'- 
ikhoOUit.— Dall  in  Cout.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1, 28, 1877. 
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Yakati.  A  Squawmish  village  commu- 
nity on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmisht  r., 
Brit.  Col. 

Tik'to.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1887.  Tnlrato.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S..  474. 1900. 

Yakweakwiooie.  A  Cbilliwack  village 
on  lower  Chilli wack  r.,  which  flows  into 
the  lower  Fraser,  Brit.  Col  ;  pop.  26  in 
1909. 

YahweakwiooM.— Can.Ind.Aff.Rep.,pt.2,44  1909. 
YakweakwiooM.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  277.  1894. 
Yak-y-you.— Ibid.,  809,  1879.  Yukkweakwioow.— 
Ibid.,  pt.  II,  160, 1901.  Yttkukweu's.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Can..  4, 1902.  Yu-kwea-kwi- 
ooM.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  414.  1898.  Yuk-vuk-y- 
yooae.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria.  1872. 

YvLliloJkA  (Yu-la-U/'na).  A  former  set- 
tlement of  Klamath  and  Modoc  at  the 
site  of  the  present  Linkville,  Or^. — 
Gatschet  in  CJont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt  i, 
xxiv,  1890. 

Ynloni  ( Yt^UZ-ni).  A  division  of  the 
Mi  wok  formerly  living  on  Sutter  cr.,  not 
far  from  Amador,  Amador  co.,  Cal. 
Yolonees.— Powers  In  Overland  Mo.,  x.  322, 1874. 
Yu-lo'-ni.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  349, 
1877. 

Yama  (  Yahmdyo,  'son  of  the  captain,' 
seemingly  the  title  of  the  son  of  the  he- 
reditary chief,  contracte<l  and  applied 
to  the  tribe  through  misunderstanding 


Oflate  visited  the  locality  in  1604-05,  he 
found  the  'Coahuanas'  (Cnchan)  in  9 
rancherias  on  the  Colorado,  entirely  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Gila.  Physically 
the  Yuma  were  a  fine  people,  superior  in 
this  respect  to  most  of  their  congeners. 
Though  brave  and  not  unwarlike  they 
were  in  no  sense  nomadic,  seldom  leav- 
ing their  own  villa^  where,  like  the 
Mohave,  they  practised  a  rude  agricul- 
ture, raisins  com,  beans,  pumpkins,  and 
melons.  The  Catholic  fathers  of  the  1 8th 
century  erroneously  considered  Yuma 
and  Cuchan  as  separate  and  distinct 
groups,  the  former  residing  s.  of  the 
lower  Colorado,  and  the  Tatter  w.  of 
it  Thev  divided  the  Yuma  into  several 
tribes:  Alchedomas,  Hudcodoadans,  etc 
Leroux,  about  1853,  estimated  their  num- 
ber at  3,000.  In  1910  there  were  656 
under  the  Ft  Yuma  school  superintend- 
ent, Cal.  For  the  so-called  Apache  Yuma, 
see  Tulkepaia, 

The  following  have  been  mentioned  as 
Yuma  tribes  or  bands  and  rancherias: 
Cerritos,  Concepci6n,  Gimiels,  Pescadero, 
Pesos,  San  Dionysio,  San  Pablo,  San 
Pascual,  San  Pedro,  Santa  Isabel,  Tinajas, 
Tutum. 

CalifornU  Indiant.— Johnston  in  Emory*  Recon., 
612. 1848.  OetfOABM.— Veneras,  Hist.  Od.,  I,  308. 
1769.  Ohinunu.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  59.  353, 
1864  (Yumasor).  Olub  Indi«iift.~Emory,  Recon., 
96,  1848.  Oou-«luui.— Whipple.  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
Ill,  pt.  S,  99. 1856  (Maricopa  name).  OuatvaaM.— 
Consag  (1746)  quoted  by  Taylor  m  Cal.  Farmer, 
Dec.  6,  1861.  Ouoliaik.~Latham  in  Proc.  Philol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  75, 1852-53.  Oaohaaa.— Clarke  in  Jour. 
Anthr.  Inst.  Q.  B.,  IV,  158,  1875.  Ou-oha -no.— 
Helntzelman  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  34th 
Cong., 3d  sess.,  85.  1857.  Ouohaus.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1863,  887,  1864.  Cfuohian.— Froebel,  Seven  Years' 
Travels,  511, 1859.  Ouefanaa.—Venega8,  Hist  Cal., 
1, 57, 1759.  Cuiohaa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar. 
7.  1862.  Ooabaiu.— Whipple  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  214.  1855.  Outoanas.— Rudo  Ensayo 
(1763).  25.  1863.  Outohaaas.— Mdllhausen.  Diary, 
II,  245,  1858.  Outeanas.— Kino  (1701)  cited  by 
Coues,  Garc^s  Diary,  551.  1900.  Outfanas.— Ibid. 
Outganes.— Mollhausen,op.cit.,275.  Outgnaaea.— 
Kino  quoted  by  Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  1. 67.  301, 1759. 
Dil-tAay's.— white,  Apache  names  of  Ind.  tribes, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ('red  soil  with  red  ants':  Apache 
name;  also  applied  to  Tonto  and  Moliave).  Bu- 
ohas.— Browne.  Apache  Country,  291,  1869  (mis- 
print of  Cuchan).  Oanstero.— Taylor  in  CaL 
Farmer,  Jan.  31, 1862  (misprint).  OaroU.— Ibid., 
Dec.  14,  1860.  Oarotero.  —  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v.  203, 1855.  Garretero.— Bigelow  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  IV.  7,  1856.  Oarrotaros.— Emorj-,  Re- 
con.,  96,  1848  ("or  club  Indians").  Oarretas.— 
Moivan,  Ckjnsang.  and  Affln.,  241,  1869  (incor- 
rectly mentioned  as  part  of  the  Gila  Apache). 
Ooyoteros.— Taylor  in  Cal.Farmer,  Mar.l4,1862(in- 
ciden  tally  mentioned  as  Indians  of  the  Colorado). 


bv  the  early  Spanish  missionaries. — 
1  i  ardy .  They  cal  1  themsel  vea  KttichAno ) . 
One  of  the  chief  divisions,  or  tribes,  of 
the  Yuman  family  (n.  v.),  formerly  re- 
siding on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Colorado 
next  above  the  Cooopa,  or  about  50  or  60 
m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  be- 
low the  junction  of  the  Gila.  Ft  Yuma 
is  situated  about  the  center  of  the  terri- 
tory formerly  occupied  by  them.     When 


Ouiohyana.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  iv,  107. . 
1907  (Chemehuevi  name).  Hatilsha'.— White  in 
ZeiUchr.  f.  Ethnologic,  870,  1877  (Yuma,  Mo- 
have, and  Tonto  so  called  by  the  Apache).  Huk- 
wato.— Ztschr.  f.  Ethnologic, 370, 1877  (' weavere  ': 
Paiute  name).  Jumas.— Humboldt,  Atlas  Non- 
velle-Espagne,  carte  1.  1811.  Katehaa.— Corbu- 
Bier  in  Am.  Antiq..  276.  Sept.  1886  (Yavapai 
name).  Ke-jawa'.— Ewing  in  Great  Divide.  208, 
1892  (so  called  by  neighboring  tribes).  Xihua. — 
ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  199, 1886.  Ko'-ntohaa.— 
Zeitschr.  f.  Ethnologic,  881.  1877.  Kulta'a.— En- 
gelhardt,  Kutchan  >Ts..vocab..  B.  A.E.,  184,  1886 
( => '  Indian ' :  own  name) .  Kia.— Ztschr.  fur  Eth- 
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nologie,  370, 1877  (Apache  name  for  Yuma  and 
Tulkepaia).  Kutonan.— ten  Kate,  Reisen  in  N.  A., 
Ill,  1885.  Kutsin.— Ibid.  Kwitcyan*.— Harring- 
ton in  Jour.  Am.  FolJc-lore,  xxi,  324.  1908  (own 
name).  OotguanM.^Farnbam,  Travels,  165, 1844. 
(Uchon.— Curtis,  Am.  Ind.,  ii,  116, 1908  ('people': 
Yuma  name).  Tumavas.— Botiaert  in  Jour.  £th- 
nol.  Soc.  Loud.,  ll,  276, 1850  (misprint).  Umahi.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i.  519.  1861.  Umeas.— 
Pattie,  Pers.  Narr.  137,  1833.  Umene.— Ibid.,  91. 
Tahm^yo.— HardVj  Trav.  in  Mex.,  872, 1829  (= '  sou 
of  the  captain,'  evidently  the  origin  of  '*  Yuma"). 
Yamaa.— Ibid.,  438  (misprint;  "so  named  for  the 
extraordinary  length  of  their  hair").  Yavep^ 
Kutohan.~ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  198,  1885. 
Yoem.— Ibid.,  160  (Pima  name).  Yum.— Curtis, 
Am.  Ind.,  ii,  110, 1908  ( Pima  name).  Yuma.— Kino 
(1690)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i.  230,  1856. 
Yumayas.— Duflot  de  Mofros,  Expl.,  i,  355,  1844. 
Yump.— Curtis,  Am.  Ind.,  ii.  112,  1908  (Papago 
name).  Yomsa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  13, 
1862.  Yurmaijart.— Simpson  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  57, 
1850.  Yutcama.— Sedelmair  ( 1750)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex. -States,  i,  641,  1884. 

Yumam.  A  former  Maidu  village  on  the 
site  of  Oroville,  Butte  co.,  Cal. — Dixon 
in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  map, 
1905. 

Ynman  Family.  An  important  linguistic 
&unily  whose  tribes  before  being  gathered 
on  reservations  occupied  an  extensive  ter- 
ritory in  the  extreme  s.  w.  portion  of  the 
United  States  and  n.  Lower  Calif omia,  in- 
cluding much  of  the  valley  of  Colorado  r., 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Gila,  and  all  of  ex- 
treme 8.  California.  The  family  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  include  also  the  Seri 
of  w.  Sonora  and  Tiburon  id.  in  the  Gulf 
of  California,  but  these  have  been  deter- 
mined to  belong  to  a  distinct  stock  (the 
Serian)  bearing  no  linguistic  relation  to 
anjr  of  the  tribes  within  the  United  States, 
while  the  tribes  that  occupied  the  s.  half  of 
Lower  California,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  meager  linguistic  evidence, 
belong  to  another  family  yet  unnamed. 
These  latter  were  diHtinguishable  from 
the  Yuman  tribes  as  being  probably  the 
lowest  in  culture  of  any  Indians  of  North 
America,  for  their  inhospitable  environ- 
ment, which  made  them  wanderers,  was 
unfavorable  to  the  foundation  of  govern- 
ment, even  of  the  rude  and  unstable  kind 
elsewhere  found.  The  names  of  a  large 
number  of  rancheriaa  or  villages  have 
been  preserved,  and .  as  many  of  these 
antedated  mission  rule,  they  indicate 
that  their  occupants  had  at  least  entered 
upon  a  rude  social  life  and  lived  under 
some  sort  of  recognized  authority,  though 
less  definite  and  binding  than  among 
most  other  tribes.  There  are, also  the 
names  of  not  a  few  of  the  divisions 
usually  termed  tribes,  but  the  limits  of 
country  claimed  by  these  and  their  inter- 
relations are  almost  unknown.  Father 
Baegert,  who  is  perhaps  the  best  authority 
on  the  Lower  California  Indians,  gave 
five  distinct  languages,  which  represented 
as  many  divisions  or  groups  of  tribes. 
These  were,  from  the  north  southward: 
Cochimi,  Laimon  (usually  considered  a 
branch   of   Cochimi),    Waicuri,    Uchiti 


(usually  considered  a  branch  of  Waicuri), 
and  Pericu.  Of  these,  however,  only  the 
Cochimi  can  be  definitely  regarded  as 
Yuman.  Later  authorities  usually  recog- 
nize but  three  linguistic  divisions  for 
Lower  California,  viz,  Pericu,  Waicuri 
(a  distinct  stock),  and  Cochimi,  the  last 
occupyinj^  the  peninsula  n.  of  about  lat. 
26°.  This  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  group- 
ing, as  it  is  improbable  that  a  single  lan- 
guage, the  Cochimi,  extended  over  6  de- 
grees of  latitude;  but  it  is  the  best  that 
can  be  made  in  our  present  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  linguistic  groups  may  be 
accepted  as  divisional  names  under  which 
to  group  the  numerous  rancherias  in 
which  these  now  extinct  tribes  live^l. 

Passing  from  the  s.  to  the  n.  end  of  the 
peninsula  a  marked  change  for  the  bet- 
ter was  observed.  The  social  groups  ap- 
pear to  have  been  better  defined;  the 
tribes  made  fine  basketry  and  pottery, 
and  in  many  other  ways  were  further 
advanced.  They  lived  in  communal  huts, 
very  well  constructed  of  cotton  wood  and 
well  thatched.  No  better  example  of  the 
power  of  environment  to  better  man's 
condition  can  be  found  than  that  shown 
as  the  lower  Colorado  is  reached.  Here 
are  tribes  of  the  same  family,  remarkable 
not  only  for  their  fine  physical  develop- 
ment, but  living  in  settled  villages  with 
well-defined  tribal  lines,  practising  a  rude 
but  effective  agriculture,  and  well  ad- 
vanced in  many  primitive  Indian  arts. 
The  usual  Indian  staples  were  raised  ex- 
cept tobacco,  these  tril)es  preferring  a  wild 
tooacco  of  their  r^ion  to  the  cultivated. 
None  of  the  Colorado  r.  tribes  borrowed 
the  art  of  irrigation  from  the  Pueblo  peo- 
ples, consequently  their  crops  often  suf- 
fered from  drought.  All  of  them  de- 
pnended  more  or  less  on  the  chase — the 
river  tribes  less,  those  of  the  interior 
more.  Mezquite  beans,  pifXon  nuts,  tor- 
nillas,  and  various  see<ls  and  roots  were 
important  articles  of  food.  None  of  them 
were  boatmen;  in  crossing  rivers  and 
transporting  their  goods  they  employed 
rude  rafts,  or  balsaS^  made  or  bundles  of 
reeds  or  twigs.  Apparently  all  the  river 
tribes  cremated  their  dead,  and  with 
them  all  articles  of  personal  property. 
The  climate  favored  nudity,  the  men 
wearing  only  the  breechclotn,  and  not 
always  that,  while  women  were  content 
with  a  short  petticoat  made  of  strips  of 
bark. 

Regarding  the  character  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Rio  Colorado  in  the  18th  century. 
Fray  Francisco  Garc^s  (Diary,  1775-76, 
435,  1900)  says:  **The  Indian  men  of 
its  banks  are  well-formed,  and  the  Indian 
women  fat  and  healthy;  the  adornment 
of  the  men,  as  far  as  the  Jamajabs  [Mo- 
have], is  total  nudity;  that  of  the  women 
is  reduced  to  certain  short  and  scanty 
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petticoats  of  the  bark  of  trees;  they 
oatheat  all  seasons,  and  arrange  the  hair, 
which  they  always  wear  long,  in  diverse 
figures,  utilizing  for  this  purpose  a  kind 
ofgum  or  sticky  mud.  Always  are  they 
painted,  some  with  black,  others  with 
red,  and  many  with  all  colors.  All  those 
of  the  banks  of  the  river  are  very  gener- 
ous and  lovers  of  their  country,  in  which 
they  do  not  hunt  game  because  they 
abound  in  all  provisions." 

Important  tribes  of  the  northern  Yuman 
areaaretheCocopa,  Dieguefto,  Havasupai, 
Maricopa,  Mohave,  Tonto,  Walapai,  Ya- 
vapai, and  Yuma.  These  differ  consid- 
erably, both  physically  and  otherwise, 
the  river  tribes  being  somewhat  superior 
to  the  others.  The  Yuma  are  a  fine 
people,  rather  superior  to  the  Cocopa, 
although  closely  resembling  them  phys- 
ically. 

The  population  of  the  Yuman  tribes 
within  the  United  States  numbered  about 
3,700  in  1909. 

In  addition  to  the  tribes  mentioned,  the 
following  were  also  of  Yuman  affinity,  but 
so  far  as  known  they  are  either  extinct  or 
their  tribal  identity  has  been  lost:  Agua- 
chacha,  Bahacecha,  Cajuenche,  Coanopa, 
Cocoueahra  (?) ,  Gualta,  Guamua,  Guana- 
bepe,  Haglli,  iloabonoma,Iguanes,  Japul, 
Kivezaku,  Ojiopas,  Quigyuma,  Quilmurs, 
Sakuma,  Tzekupama.  (  b.  w.  h.  ) 

>Yuinft.— Turner  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  8,  55, 
94,  101,  1H56  (includes  Ouclian,  Coco-Maricopa, 
Mojave,  Diegeflo);  Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  86,  1856;  LAtham.  Opusc'ula,  851,  1860  (a» 
above);   Latham,  Opu>culH,  addenda,  892.  1860 

iadds  Cuchun  to  the  group);  Latham  £1.  Comp. 
'hilol.,  420. 1862  (includes  Cuchan,  C«)Comaricopa, 
Mojave,  Diegunoi;  Gatschet  In  Mag.  Am.  Hist., 
156, 1877  (mentions only  U.S.  members  of  family); 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Corapend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am., 
460,  479,  1878  (includes  Yumas,  Maricopas,  Cu- 
chans,  Mujaves.  Yampais,  Yavipais,  Hualpais); 
Bancroft,  Nut.  Races,  lli,  569,  1882.  -Yuma.— 
Gatschet  in  Beach.  Ind  Misc..  429, 1877  (habitat 
and  dialects  of  family);  Gatschet  in  U.  S.  Geog. 
Surv.  W.  1001  h  Mer..  vii,  413,  414. 1879.  -Yuman.— 
Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.  187,  1891.  >Die- 
«uno.— Latham  (18.^)  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  VI,  75, 18,54  (includes  mis«ion  of  San  Diego, 
Dieguno,  Cocomaricopas,  Cuchali.  Yumas,  Ama- 
guaquas).  >Coohimi.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  87,  1856  (northern  part  peninsula  of 
California);  Buschmann.  Spuren  der  aztek. 
Sprache,  471, 1859  (center  of  California  peninsula); 
Latham,  Opuw  ula,  353,  1860;  Latham,  El.  Comp. 
Philol.,  4'23,  1862;  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  map, 
1864;  Keane  in  Stanford,  Corapend.,  Cent,  and 
So.  Am.,  476, 1878  (head  of  gulf  to  near  Loreto). 
Yomersee  (mi8Hi)ellingof  Yaynasee,  Q.  v. ). 
A  former  Seminole  town  at  the  nea^l 
of  Sumulgahatchee  r.,  20  m.  n.  of  St 
Marks,  Wakulla  co.,  Fla.  Alac  Hajo  was 
chief  in  1823.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74,  19th 
Cong.,  1st  8es8.,  27,  1826. 

Ynngyn.  The  Opuntia  Cactus  clan  of 
the  Cnua  (Snake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Yuna  winwa.— Fewkea  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  682, 
1900.  Yu'-nii  wun-wu.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr., 
VH,  402,  l.s9i  ( ?t'M/I-iHi  =  'clan' ).  Yu'n-y».— Stephen 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  88.  1891. 

Yunsawi  ( Yumd^l^  '  buffalo  place ' ).  A 
former  Cherokee  settlement  on  w.  Buf- 


falo cr.  of  Cheowar.,  in  Graham  co.,  X.  C. 
Buffalo  Town.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Roy€^  m 
5th  Rep.,  B.  A.  £..  144, 1887.  Ydjiat—M coney  In 
10th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  547, 1900. 

Yan«.  A  Maidu  division  living  e.  of 
Chico,  Butte  co.,  Cal. 

Yuna.— Curtin,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885. 

Yapaha.  An  ancient  province,  gov- 
erned by  a  woman  and  said  to  have 
much  metal,  described  as  lying  k.  of 
Apalache,  in  n.  w  Florida  or  s.  w. 
Georgia.  It  was  heard  of  bv  De  Soto  in 
1540,  and  may  have  been  identical  with 
the  territory  of  the  Yuchi  (q.  v.)« 
Yupaoha.— Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  i,  806.  1706. 
Yttpaha.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French.  Hist. 
Con.  La.,  11, 136, 1850. 

Yapon.     See  Black  drinks  Ycpon. 

Ynpu  (  Yu^-pu).  A  former  Maidu  vil- 
lage on  the  w.  bank  of  Feather  r.,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Yuba  City,  Sutter  co., 
Cal.  In  1850  it  contained  180  inhab- 
itants. The  name  Yuba  is  a  corruption 
of  Yupu.  (r.  b,  d.  ) 

Bubu.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i.  450,  1874.  Me- 
▼ada«.— Ind.  Att.  Rep.  1856.  251, 1857.  Ubo.— Ban- 
croft, op.  cit.  Vubom.— Chever  in  Bull.  Essex 
Inst.  1870,  n.  28,  1871.  Yuba*.— Day  (1850)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  89,  ISSa. 
Yupa.— Cnriin,  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1885. 
Yuvaa.— Fremont.  Geog.  Memoir,  22,  1848. 

Yapwaureman.  One  of  the  two  Woccon 
towns  in  Greene  co.,  N.  C,  in  1700. — Law- 
son,  Hist.  Car.  (1714),  383, 1860. 

Ynqnot.  The  principal  town  of  the 
Mooachaht,  situated  in  Friendly  cove, 
Nootka  sd.,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. 
In  olden  times  it  was  a  widely  known 
place,  continually  frequented  by  trading 
vessels.  Pop.  172  in  1904,  140  in  1910. 
Xoaoha.— Can.  Ind.  AfT..  pt.  2, 88, 1910.  Nootka.— 
Jewitt,  Narr.,  pa^ssim,  1849.  Yueuatl.— Qaliano. 
Kelacion,  117,  1802.  Yuquot.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  264. 
1902. 

Yargnimes.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  b.  Coa- 
huilaors.  Texas,  jperhapsCoahuiltecan. — 
Doc.  quoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra,  Cieog., 
306,  1864. 

Yarok  (from  Karok  yuruky  *  down- 
stream'). A  tribe  living  on  lower  Kla- 
math r.,  Cal.,  and  the  adjacent  coast,  con- 
Htituting  the  Weitspekan  linguistic  family. 
They  nave  no  name  for  themselves 
other  than  OlekwoH  ('persons*),  some- 
times written  Alikwa.  The  territory  of 
the  Yurok  extended  from  Bluff  cr.,  6  m, 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Trinity,  down 
Klamath  r.  to  its  mouth,  and  on  the  coast 
from  beyond  Wilson  cr.,  6  m.  n.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Klamath,  to  probably  Mad  r. 
Their  settlements  in  the  valley  were 
confined  closely  to  the  river,  and  those 
along  the  coast  were  close  to  the  beach  or 
on  the  lagoons.  They  had  no  settlements 
on  Redwood  cr.  except  at  the  mouth. 
Along  Klamath  r.  the  Yurok  language  was 
everywhere  uniform,  but  along  the  coast 
K.  of  the  mouth  of  the  K  lamath  there  were 
three  slightly  varying  dialects,  one  si)oken 
at  Ciold  blufi,  one  at  Re<lwood  cr.,  and  a 
third  at  Trinidad,  the  last  differing  most 
from  that  of  the  river. 
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Most  of  the  so-called  ware  of  the  Yurok 
were  private  feuda,  participated  in  by  vil- 
lages. These  t<x)k  place  as  fre^iuently 
between  Yurok  villages  as  against  alien 
tribes.  In  all  cai^es  payment  for  the 
dead  and  for  all  property  destroyed  was 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Apart 
from  a  few  vessels  that  touched  at  Trini- 
dad in  the  18th  century,  and  a  few  trap- 
pers that  visite<i  Klamath  r.,  whites  did 
not  come  into  contact  with  them  and  were 
utterly  unknown  to  them  before  1850. 
After  the  coming  of  the  Americans  the 
Yurok  never  engaged  in  war  with  them  as 
a  body,  though  certain  villages  became 
involved  in  conflicts  with  the  miners  and 
early  settlers.  The  lower  20  m.  of  Kla- 
math r.  were  constituted  into  a  reservation 
as  early  as  1855.  Of  recent  yeare  this 
has  been  discontinued,  the  few  surviving 
Indians  having  allotments  in  severalty. 
The  river  above  this  former  reservation, 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Trinity,  forms  at 
present  a  nominal  part  of  the  Uupa  res. 
Actually  the  Government  has  interfere*! 
very  little  with  the  Yurok,  who  have  al- 
ways been  entirely  self-supporting.  They 
now  number  500  or  600 along  Klamath  r., 
those  on  the  coast  being  very  few.  In 
1870  the  number  on  the  river  was  said  to 
be  2,700. 

The  Yurok  are  fairly  tall  for  Pacific 
Coast  Indians  (168  cm. )  and  considerably 
above  the  average  Califomian  in  stature. 
Their  cephalic  index  is  83,  being  the 
highest  known  from  California.  It  is 
probable  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
('alifornian  type  physically,  but  are  a 
mixture  of  this  with  an  Athapascan  tvpe. 
Their  facial  expression  is  different  from 
that  of  their  neighbors,  the  Karok  and 
the  Hupa,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  differ 
much  in  their  measured  proportions  from 
the  Ilupa.  The  men  are  les^s  inclined  to 
be  stout  than  in  the  interior  and  in  cen- 
tral California.  Deformation  of  the  head 
is  not  practised,  but  the  women  tattoo 
the  chin. 

The  Yurok,  together  with  several  other 
tribes  of  N.  w.  California,  especially  the 
Karok  and  Hupa,  formed  a  distinct  ethno- 
graphic group,  characterized  among  other 
things  by  the  considerable  influence 
which  ideas  of  property  excrte<i  on  social 
conditions  and  modes  of  life.  There  was 
no  chieftainship,  prominence  depending 
altogether  on  the  possession  of  wealth, 
to  the  acquisition  of  which  all  efforts 
were  directed.  The  jM)tlatch  of  the  n. 
Pacific  coast  did  not  exist  among  them. 
Marriage  was  distinctly  a  property  trans- 
action. The  medium  of  exchange  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  dentalium  shells,  though 
woodpecker  scalps  and  large  worked 
pieces  of  obsidian  were  also  regarded  as 
valuables.  The  men  wore  no  regular 
clothing,  using  skins  as  occasion  required. 


The  women  wore  skirts  of  dressed  skins 
or  sometimes  of  bark,  basketry  caps,  and, 
as  there  was  need,  cloaks  of  fure.  Along 
the  river  acorns  were  much  eaten,  but 
salmon  and  lampreys  made  up  a  very 
large  part  of  the  food.  Along  the  coast 
products  of  the  sea  were  more  important 
as  food.  The  Yurok  houses  were  from 
18  to  25  ft  square,  built  of  split  and 
dressed  planks  about  a  square  or  octago- 
nal pit,  with  a  gabled  roof.  Their  canoes 
were  less  than  20  ft  in  length,  square  at 
both  ends,  made  of  redwood.  They  were 
particularly  adapted  for  use  on  the  rapid 
river,  but  were  also  used  for  going  out  to 
sea.  The  Yurok  and  neighboring  tribes 
developed  a  number  of  specialized  cere- 
monies, especially  the  Deerskin  and  the 
Jumping  or  Woodpecker  dances.  These 
were  held  only  at  certain  localities  and 
differed  somewhat  in  each  place. 

The  mythology  of  the  Yurok  is  char- 
acterized by  a  well-developed  conception 
of  the  Wage,  a  race  largely  responsible 
for  the  present  condition  of  the  world, 
who  disappeared  before  the  coming  of 
men,  and  by  myths  centering  about 
**  Widower-acroes-the-sea  *'  and  other  cre- 
atore  or  culture-heroes.  All  the  mvths 
of  the  Yurok  refer  to  the  country  which 
they  now  inhabit,  most  of  them  beine 
very  specifically  localized.*  Historical 
traditions  are  lacking  except  for  the  most 
recent  generations.  Like  all  the  tribes 
of  N.  w.  California  they  were  essentially 
unwarlike,  engaging  in  war  only  for  pur- 
poses of  revenge.  The  most  important 
contest  that  they  remember  took  place  in 
the  first  third  of  the  19th  century  between 
the  village  of  Rek  woi  and  one  of  the  Hupa 
villages,  in  the  course  of  which  both  set- 
tlements were  destroyed. 

The  Yurok  were  altogether  without 
tribes  or  political  divisions,  other  than 
the  purely  local  ones  of  villages,  and 
lacked  totems.  Their  principal  villages 
on  the  Klamath,  in  their  order,  from 
Bluff  cr.  down,  were  as  follows:  Atsepar, 
Loolego,  the  three  villages  Pekwuteu, 
Weitspus,  and  Ertlerger  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Trinity  with  tlie  Klamath,  Wakh- 
shek,  Atsep,  Kenek,  Merip,  Kepel,  Shaa, 
Murek,  Meta,  Nakhtskum,  Shregegon, 
Yokhter,  Pekwan,  Kootep,  Wakhtek, 
Wakhker,  Tekta,  Serper,  Enipeu,  Ayotl, 
Erner,  Turin,  Wakhkel,  Hoopeu,  and 
Wetlko  and  Rek  woi  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Kequa.  On  the 
coast,  6  m.  n.  of  the  mouth,  was  Amen; 
to  the  8.  successively  were  Ashegen, 
Eshpeu,  Arekw,  Tsahpekw,  Oketo  and 
other  villages  on  Big  lagoon,  and  Tsurau 
(Trinidad). 

Al-i-kwa.— Crooks  vocab.  in  Conl.  N.  A.  Ethnol.> 
III,  461, 1877.  Allequas.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacra- 
mento, 215,  1855.  Euroct.— Powers  in  Overland 
Mo.,  IX,  157,  1872.  Klruhikwak.— A.  L.  Kroeber, 
inf'n,  1904  (name  given  by  the  Shasta  of  Salmon  r. ). 
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glamatht.  —  Ibid,  (a  nonsignificant  collective 
name  sometimes  loosely  used,  especially  locally). 
Wait'-spek.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,*44. 
1877.  Wech-pec*.— McKee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  hpec.  sess.,  193,  1853.  Weohp«okt.— Ibid.. 
191.  Weoh-pelu.— Ibid..  215.  Weitchpec.  —  Kroe- 
ber,  infn,  1904  (a  name  sometimes  locally  used, 
especially  in  Hupa  and  Karok  territory,  to  which 
Weichpec  is  at  present  the  nearest  Yurok  village). 
Weithspek.— Loew  in  Rep.  Chief  of  Eng.,  ili,  546, 
1876.  wciU-pek.— Gibb8(1851 )  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iii,  138,  1853.  Wetoh-peo.— McKee  (1851) 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  194. 1853. 
WetobpedL— Ibid.,  161.  WUh pooke.— Ibid.,  194 
(probably  identical) .  Witach-puu.— Mever.  Nach 
dem  Sacramento,  282,  1855.  Youruk.— Gibbs,  op. 
cit.,  151.  Yurok.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
111,44,  1877. 

Yuihlali  (Yuc-la^-li).  A  former  Ta- 
kehna  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  235,  1890. 

Ynsioili  ( *  skunk ' ).     A  Yuchi  clan. 
YiUAo.— Speck,  Yuchi  Inds.,  70,  1909.    Yuaao-rh 
tahi.  — Gatechet.  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  70,  1885 
(=' skunk  gens'). 

Yastaga.  An  important  tribe  in  the 
16th  century,  occupying  a  territory  about 
the  head  streams  of  Suwannee  r.,  n.  Fla. 
De  Soto  passed  through  their  country  in 
1539,  ana  the  French  Huguenots,  who  set- 
tled at  the  mouth  of  St  Johns  r.  in  1564,  also 
came  in  contact  with  them.  Cf.  Westo. 
Hoataqua.— Laudonniere  (1561)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  8..  288.  1869.  Hoataque.— Ibid.,  266. 
Hooataqua.— Ibid..  244.  Yuataga.— Biedma  (1544) 
in  Bourne,  De  Soto  Narr..  ii,  7, 1904. 

Yainnme  {Vu-m^m-ne).  A  former 
Maidn  village,  said  by  Hale  to  have  been 
on  Feather  r.,  in  Sutter  co.,  Cal.,  but  now 
asserted  to  have  been  either  on  the  s. 
fork  of  American  r.,  or  near  lone,  Ama- 
dor CO.  (r.  b.  d.) 
Ya;eaamnea.— Hale  misquoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  I,  450,  1874.  Yajumui.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861.  Yaleaunmea.— Hale,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.,  631,  1846.  Yaleaumni.— Latham  in 
Proc.  Philol. Soc.  Lond..  vi,  79, 18M.  Yaaumnea.— 
Hale,  op.  cit.  Yaaunmi.— Latham,  op.  cit.  Yo- 
aunmia.— Taylor, op. cit., June 8. 1860.  Yuaumne.— 
Suiter  (1847)  quoted  by  Biincroft.  op.  cit. 

Yuta.  A  tribe  represented  at  San  Anto- 
nio de  Valero  mission,  Texas,  in  the  18th 
century.  Possibly  those  of  this  name 
baptized  there  were  captured  Ute  (q.  v. ) 
from  the  far  n.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Yutoyara.  A  Karok  village  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Klamath  r.,  a  little  above  Salmon 
r.,  N.  w.  Oal.  It  was  burne<l  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1852.  Possibly  it  is  identical  with 
Ishipishi. 
Yutoo'-ye-roop.— Gibbs.  MS.  Misc.,  B.  A.  E.,  1852. 

Yntsutkemie  (* people  down  there'). 
A  Sekani  tril)e  whose  hunting  grounds 
are  between  McLeoil  lake  and  v^almon  r., 
Brit.  Col.  From  time  imniernorial  they 
have  bartered  stone  axes,  arrows,  and 
other  implements  with  the  Takulli  for 
l)eads  ana  articles  of  metal. 
Yu-tou-tqaae.— Morice,  letter.  B.  A.  E.,  1890.  Yu- 
tau-tquenne.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D<^n6s,  28, 1893. 

Yutnm.    A  Chumashan  village  between 
Goletaand  Pt  Concepcion,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Yatum.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  17.  1863. 
Yutuin.— Ibid.    Yutum.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542).  in 
Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  183.  1857. 


Yxaulo.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Zaartar.  An  unidentified  band  or  di- 
vision of  the  Upper  Yanktonai  Sioux. 

Waa-xa-ar-Ur.— Am    St.   Papers.  Ind.  Aff.  I,  715. 
1832.   Za-ar-tar.— Lewis  and  Clark  Discov..  34, 1806. 

Zaclom.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Oal. — 
Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  506,  1886. 

Zaco.    A  Chumashan  village  on  San 
Miguel  id.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Oaoo.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  189, 1857.    Zaoo.— Ibldf.,  186. 

Zakatlatan.  A  Koyukukhotana  trading 
village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  Ion. 
156°  30^  Pop.  25  in  1880;  39  in  1890. 
Baohertelontin.— Whymper,  Trav.  Alaska,  226.1869. 
Safhadellautiii.— Post  route  map,  1903.  8akad«l- 
onUn.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12.  42d  Cong.. 
Ist  sess.,  23,  1871.  Sakatolan.-Petroff.  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  62,  1880.  Sakatalodmi.— 11th  Census, 
Alaska.  7.  1893.  Zakatlatan.—Petroff,  map  of 
Alaska,  1880. 

Zakhauuiken  {Zaxxauzsi^ksrij  'middle 
ridge'  or  *middlehiir).  A  village  of  the 
Spences  Bridge  band  of  Ntlakyapamuk 
i  m.  back  from  Thompson  r.,  on  the  s. 
side,  about  31  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit 
Col.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  173,  1900. 

Zaltana  ('mountain').  A  Knaiakho- 
tana  clan  of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. — Rich- 
ardson, Arct.  Exped.,  i,  407,  1851. 

ZandihuUn    ('village   in    a    highland 
grove').     A  Kansa  settlement  at  Kaw 
agency,  Ind.  T.,  in  1882. 
Zandjuli".— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882;   Zan4j4U».— Ibid. 

Zape.  A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo,  and 
seat  of  the  mission  of  San  Ignacio,  at  the 
extreme  head  of  Nazas  r.,  lat.  25°  30^,  Ion. 
106°,  N.  w.  Durango,  Mexico.  There 
are  a  number  of  ancient  burial  caves  in 
the  vicinity,  and  20  m.  s.  are  the  note<l 
ruins  usually  known  by  this  name  (Luui- 
holtz.  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  448,  1902). 
8.  Ignacio  del  Zape.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  318, 
1864. 

Zaisalete.  A  former  village,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  with  &n  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Zdlniat.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  of  16 
persons  in  1880  on  the  e.  side  of  Knik 
rwiv,  at  the  head  of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. — 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Zeawant.    See  Sewan. 

Zhaniohi  ( *  wooden  house ' ) .  A  former 
village  on  Kansas  r.,  Kan.,  occupied  bv 
that  T)art  of  the  Kansa  tribe  which  fol- 
lowed the  chief  Nunpewave,  probably  be- 
fore 1820. 

Jan-Itoi.— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882. 

Zhawenikashika.  The  Beaver  gens  of 
the  Quapaw. 

Beaver  gens.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  229, 
1897.    Jawe' nikaciJia— IWd. 

Zillgaw  ( *  many  mountains ' ) .  A  sub- 
division of  Apache  in  Arizona  under  the 
chiefs    Eskiltissillaw,    Nogenogeys,  and 
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Nardoeoein,  about  1875.— White,  Apache 
Names  of  Ind.  Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 

Zifiogaba.  Mentioned  by  the  Mohave  to 
Juan  de  OHate  in  1604  as  a  tribe  of  people, 
with  bald  heads,  living  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name  a  day's  journey  by  boat 
off  the  California  coast.  These  Indians 
were  said  to  wear  necklaces  and  ear  orna- 
ments of  pearl  shells,  called  xicullo  {shi- 
kul-yo)^  and  to  possess  "an  instrument 
with  which  they  made  the  noise  when 
they  dance,  which  is  a  lon^  stick  from 
which  are  pendent  many  pieces  of  that 
metal  [silver]  of  which  they  make  dishes 
in  which  they  eat.*'  The  tribe  had  an 
old  **lady  or  captainess,"  called  Ciflaca- 
cohola,  "the  height  of  a-man-and-a-half," 
very  broad,  with  big  feet,  who  had  a  sister, 
also  a  giantess;  there  was  no  man  of  her 
kindj  and  she  mingled  with  no  one  on 
the  island.  See  Zdrate  Salmeron  {ca, 
1629)  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  106,  Jan.  1900. 
Zinofovft.— Zdrate  Salmer6n,  op.  cit.,  108. 

Zoar.  A  Moravian  mission  among  the 
Suhinimiut  Eskimo  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Labrador,  established  in  1865. 

Zoe  (tzoif  *wax,'  *  pitch  tree*. — 
Buelna).  A  tribe  formerly  inhabiting 
a  small'  territory  in  lat  27°,  Ion.  108°, 
about  the  Sinaloa-Chihuahua  boundary, 
Mexico.  According  to  a  tradition  men- 
tioned by  Rilws  (Hist  Trium.,  145, 1645) 
they  came  from  the  n.  together  with  the 
Ahoine,  and  although  they  had  a  different 
language  and  lived  somewhat  distant  from 
each  other,  the  two  tribes  preserved  con- 
stant friendship.  The  Zoe  established 
themselves  on  the  slopes  of  the  sierra,  in 
a  settlement  of  the  same  name  at  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte  near  the 
Sinaloa.  On  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity the  missionaries  moved  them  to 
the  other  part  of  the  river,  founding  a 
town  which  comprised  the  whole  tribe. 
The  Zoe  and  Baimena  spoke  their  par- 
ticular dialect,  although  they  usually,  in 
communication  with  others,  made  use  of 
the  Cahita  and  to  some  extent  also  the 
Nahuatl.  They  are  extinct,  (f.  w.  h.) 
Ch6li.— Hardy,  Trav..  438,  1829  (referred  to  as  a 
Mayo  town).  Choix.— Rivera.  Diario,  lee.  1514, 
1736.  Troes.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  833.  1864. 
TKoei.— Ibid.    Zoe.— Ibid. 

Zogliakten.  A  Koyukukhotana  village 
of  7  persons  in  1844  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska. 


Tsof  liakhten.— Zagoskin  quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th 
...       ...   -  „.     _    glidrteii.-T'   • 

>ted  b\'       " 
1902.    Zogliakten.— Zago^kin  In  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 


nief  (IHT.l)  quoted  b\'  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska, 


■ofli 
',  Ge< 


6th  8.,  XXI,  map,  ls%. 

Zoht.  A  village  of  the  Nicola  band  of 
Ntlakyapamuk  living  near  the  w.  end  of 
Nicola  lake,  50  m.  alx>ve  Spences  Bridge, 
Brit.  Col.  Pop.  31  in  1901,  the  last  time 
the  name  appears. 

Hloola.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872 
(one  of  two  villages  so  named  on  Nicola  lake  may 
correspond  to  this  town ).  Yoht  —Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
277,  18W.    Yon-kt.— Ibid..  198.  1885.    Zoht.— Ibid., 


232, 1886.  ZSokt.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can..  4. 1899. 

Zolatnngieihii.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  Mexico,  the  exact  site  of 
which  is  not  known. 

Zo-lat-«-te-diii.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  207,  18»2.  Zo-la'-tu*-ie-shi-i.— Hodge,  fleld- 
notes,  B.  A.  £..  1896. 

Zomiomi.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  IJolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Zonagogliakten.  A  Koyukukhotana 
village  of  11  persons  in  1844  on  the  b. 
bank  of  Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska. 
Tsoaaffofliaktm.- Tikhmenief  (1861)  quoted  by 
Baker,  Geoe.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Taonagolyakh- 
ton.— Zafoskin,  Descr.  Russ.  Pom.  Am.,  map,  1848. 
ZonagoffUakton.— Zagoakin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
5th  8.,  zxi,  map,  1850, 

Zorqaan.  A  former  small  tribe  repre- 
sented at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texas. 

Zrohono.  A  clan  of  the  Hopi  which 
takes  its  name  from  a  small  unidentified 
mammal. 

Zro-ho-aa  wiinwd.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii, 
404, 1894.  Zrohono  winwA.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  584, 1900. 

Zaaque  (mua,  'interior,*  *  middle'; 
yaquty  *  river':  *  river  of  the  middle,'  re- 
ferring to  the  Rio  Fuerte,  of  which  Zuaque 
is  the  ancient  name. — Buelna)^  A  sub- 
division of  the  Cahita,  speaking  both 
the  Tehueco  and  the  Vact)r^nie  dialect 
and  occupying  a  territory  extending  10 
leagues  along  the  middle  waters  of  Rio 
del  Fuerte  in  n.  Sinaloa,  Mexico.  They 
occupied  the  pueblos  of  Mochicaui  and 
San  Miguel  Zua(^ue,  besides  another  the 
name  of  which  is  unknown.  They  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
established  in  their  country  at  the  ban- 
ning of  the  17th  century*,  exhibiting  a 
"threatening  indifference*'  to  their  sal- 
vation. In  1601  Gov.  Hurtaide,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Guazave,  invaded  their  coun- 
try and  by  a  ruse  captured  and  hanged 
about  40  leading  men. 

Onaqnes.— Ribas.    Hist.     Triumphos,    171,    1645.  ' 
Soaque.— Hrdli6ka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  72,  1904. 
Boaqni.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  210,  1886. 
Zoaqna.— Orosco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  58, 1864. 

Zaeigin.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Zokkertop.  A  Danish  trading  station 
in  8.  w.  Greenland. — Crantz,  Hist.  Green- 
land, I,  12,  1767. 

Znmaqne.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex., 
in  1598.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^d., 
xvr,  115,  1871. 

Zamblito.  A  former  village,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  with  &n  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Zafii.  The  popular  name  of  a  Pueblo 
tribe,  constituting  the  Zuflian  linguistic 
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family,  residing  in  a  single  permanent 
pueblo  known  oy  the  same  name,  on  the 
N.  bank  of  up^r  Zufii  r.,  Valencia  cc, 
N.  Mex.  (for  illustration  see  Pueblos), 
and,  in  summer,  the  three  neighboring 
farming  villages  of  Pescado,  Nutria,  and 
Ojo  Caliente.  Their  tribal  name  is 
A-'shiwi  (sin^.  ShViii),  *the  flesh.'  The 
name  of  their  tribal  range  is  Shi^wona, 
or  Shi-'winakwin,  which  Gushing  renders 
*the  land  that  produces  flesh/  Their 
common  name,  Zuili,  is  a  Spanish  adap- 
tation of  the  KeresaxiSunyit^if  or SiYnyitsay 
of  unknown  meaning.  It  has  no  con- 
nection with  "peopleof  long  finger-nails," 
as  has  been  erroneously  said. 

According  to  Gushing,  the  Zufii  are  de- 
scended from  two  parental  stocks,  one  of 


a  companion  of  Alvar  Nuflez  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  on  his  famous  journey  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  across  Texas  and  into 
Mexico),  to  explore  the  unknown  region 
to  the  N.  w.  Sending  the  negro  and  some 
Indian  guides  ahead  to  prepare  the  tribes 
for  his  coming  and  to  report  on  the  profl- 
pects  of  the  country,  the  friar  pursue<i 
nis  way  through  Sonora  and  into  the 
present  Arizona,  where  he  received  word 
trom  some  of  the  Indians  who  had  accom- 
panied Estevanico  that  the  negro  and 
some  of  their  own  people  had  been  killed 
by  the  natives  of  Gibola.  After  placat- 
ing his  Indian  followers,  who  threatened 
his  life.  Fray  Marcos  again  pressed  on, 
viewing  the  first  of  the  Cibola  villages 
from  an  adjacent  heigh t.    He  then  started 
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ACROSS  THE  HOUSE-TOPS  OF  Zufil— TAAIVALONE  IN  THE  DISTANCE 


which  came  originally  from  the  n.,  the 
other  from  the  w.  or  s.  w.,  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  lower  Rio  ( -olorado.  The  lat- 
ter, who  resembled  the  Yum  an  and  Piman 
tribes  in  mode  of  life,  joined  the  others 
after  their  settlement  in  the  Zufii  valley. 
To  this  nucleus  there  were  many  accretions 
from  other  tribes  and  stocks,  as  well  as 
many  desertions  from  it,  in  both  prehis- 
toric and  historic  times. 

Although  indefinite  knowledge  of  an 
Indian  province  containing  seven  cities 
in  the  far  n.  existed  in  Mexico  soon  after 
the  conquest,  the  first  real  information 
regarding  the  Zufii    tribe  and  their  7 

Sueblos  was  gained  by  Fray  Marcos  of 
iza,  who  in  1539  set  out,  with  a  Barbary 
negro  named  Estevanico  (who  had  been 


on  his  return  to  Mexico,  where  he  made 
a  report  of  his  discoveries,  representing 
the  ** Kingdom  of  Cibola,'*  from  what 
he  had  heard  from  the  Indians  along 
the  route,  as  a  rich  and  populous  prov- 
ince containing  7  cities,  of^wnich  Abacus 
(Hawikuh)  was  the  principal  one.  His 
glowing  accounts  lea  to  the  fitting  out 
of  an  expedition  the  next  year,  1540, 
under  Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado,  the 
advance  guard  of  which,  after  crossing 
the  arid  region  to  the  s.,  met  the  first 
party  of  the  Zufii  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  The  first  meet- 
ing was  friendly,  but  a  collision  soon 
occurred,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  the 
Indians  retreated  to  their  villages.  0)n- 
tinuing  their  advance,  the  Spaniards  ap- 
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proached  the  town  described  by  Fray 
Marcos  under  the  name  of  Cibola,  but 
which  Coronado  called  Granada.  This 
was  Hawikuh.  After  a  contest  outside 
the  walls  the  place  was  carried  by  storm, 
July  7,  1540,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
warriors  had  previously  removed  the 
greater  part  of  their  property,  together 
with  their  women  and  children,  to  their 
stronghold  on  Taaiyalone  mesa,  whither 
they  also  fled.  The  magnificent  King- 
dom of  Cibola,  with  its  7  cities  filled 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  proved  to  be 
only  a  group  of  ordinary  Indian  pueblos,- 
and  thedisappointed  Coronado  was  moved 
to  declare  in  his  official  report  that  the 
friar  had  *.*said  the  truth  in  nothing  that 
he  reported."  Coronado  found  the  7 
towns  all  within  4  leagues,  each  hav- 
ing a  distinct  name,  and  the  largest  con- 
taining 500  houses,  while  Cibola  (derived 
from  Bhiwona,  above  mentioned),  was 
found  to  be  the  name  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory. From  Cibola,  on  the  identification 
of  which  with  the  ZuHi  country  all  scien- 
tific students  agree,  expeditions  were 
sent  to  Tusayan  (the  Hopi  countrv),  the 
Grand  canvonof  the  Colorado,  and  to  the 
Rio  Grande  and  beyond,  and  after  the 
arrival  of  the  main  force  the  Spanianls 
moved  to  the  latter  stream,  thereto  enter 
winter  quarters. 

In  1580  the  tribe  was  visited  by  Fran- 
cisco Sanchez  Chamuscado,  in  the  account 
of  whose  journev  the  name  of  the  prov- 
ince is  printed  Oami  (Cufii).  It  was  rev 
ported  to  contain  6  villages.  In  1583  the 
province  was  visiteii  by  Antonio  de  Espejo, 
who  for  the  first  tinie  called  the  place 
Zufii,  adding  that  its  other  name  was 
Cil)ola,  and  who  found  there  some  ^lexi- 
cAn  Indians  who  had  been  left  by  Coro- 
nado. Espejo  attributed  to  Zufii  the 
greatly  exaggerated  population  of  20,000 
in  6  villages  (one  of  which  wa.s  Aquico= 
Hawikuh  =  Coronado's  Granada),  thus 
indicating  that  one  of  their  pueblos  had 
been  abandoned  between  1540  and  1583. 
Zufii  was  again  visited  by  Juan  de  Ofiate, 
the  colonizer  of  New  Mexico,  in  1598, 
when  this  and  several  other  pueblo 
provinces  were  given  under  the  minis- 
terial care  of  Fray  Andrews  Corchado, 
but  there  was  no  resident  missionary 
at  Zufii  at  this  time,  in  1598  the  Zufii 
still  occupied  6  villages,  recorded  by  Ofiate 
as:  Aguicobi  or  Aguscabi  (Hawikuh), 
Canabi  (Kianawe?),  Coaciucria  ^Kiaki- 
ma),  Halonagu  (Halona),  Macacjui  (Mat- 
saki),  and  Aquinsa  (Apinawa?).  The 
ruins  of  those  that  are  indentified  beyond 
doubt  are  still  plainly  to  be  seen. 

The  first  Zufii  mission  was  established 
at  Hawikuh  by  the  Franciscans  in  the 
summer  of  1629.  Fray  Roque  de  Figue- 
redo,  Fray  A  gust  in  de  Cuellar,  and  Fray 
Francisco'  de  Madre  de  Dios  being  its 


missionaries,  although  one  or  two  of 
these  probably  were  established  at 
Halona.  Between  this  date  and  1632 
Fray  Francisco  Letrado  was  transferred 
from  the  Jumano,  in  e.  New  Mexico,  to 
the  Zufii,  but  was  murdered  by  them  on 
Feb.  22  of  the  latter  year,  and  5  days 
later  Fray  Martin  de  Arvide,  w^ho  had 
passed  through  Hawikuh  on  his  way  to 
the  Zipias,  was  killed  by  5  Zufii  and  a 
mestizo  who  accompanied  him.  As  in 
Coronado's  time,  the  Indians  again  fied 
to  their  stronghold  on  Taaiyalone  mesa, 
where  they  remained  until' 1635.  From 
this  time  until  1670  the  history  of  the 
Zufii  is  almost  a  blank.     On  Aug.  7  of 


PAHLOWAHTIWA—  ZUNI 


the  year  named  the  Apache  or  Navaho 
raided  Hawikuh,  killed  its  missionary. 
Fray  Pedro  de  Avila  y  Ayala,  and  burned 
the  church,  his  remains  being  recovered 
the  next  day  by  Fray  Juan  (ialdo,  priest 
at  Halona.  Hawikuh  was  never  rees- 
tablished as  a  mission,  and  it  is  even 
possible  that  it  was  not  reoccupied  at  all, 
OjoCaliente  springing  up,  a  short  distance 
away,  as  a  summer  fanning  settlement. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  Pueblo  rebel- 
lion of  1680  the  Zufii  occupied  but  3  towns, 
excluding  Hawikuh.  These  were  Halona, 
Matsaki,  and  Kiakima;  the  first  at  the 
site  of  the  present  Zufii,  on  l)oth  sides  of 
the  river;  the  other  two,  which  were 
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visitcLs  of  the  Halona  mission,  at  the  n.  w. 
and  8.  w.  base  of  Taaivalone,  respec- 
tively. The  Zuni  participated  in  the 
rebellion,  killing  their  missionary  and 
again  fleeing  to  Taaiyalone,  where  they 
remained  until  New  Mexico  was  recon- 
quered in  1692  by  Diego  de  Vargas. 

The  people  from  this  time  were  con- 
centrated on  the  site  of  Halona,  which 
meanwhile  had  fallen  to  decay,  where, 
chiefly  on  the  n.  side  of  Zufii  r. ,  they  built 
a  new  pueblo— the  present  Zufii.  A 
church  was  erected  here  about  1699,  but 
the  village  was  soon  again  without  a  resi- 
dent priest  owing  to  the  killing,  in  1703, 
of  a  few  Spanish  soldiers  who  had  treated 
the  natives  harshly,  causing  them  again 


ZURl  WOMAN 

to  flee  to  their  stronghold.  The  Indians 
remained  on  Taaiyalone  until  1705,  when 
they  again  settled  in  the  plain  and  the 
missionary  returned  to  them.  A  garri- 
son was  kept  at  the  pueblo  for  some 
years,  and  from  time  to  time  they  were  at 
enmity  with  the  Hopi,  but  peace  was  re- 
stored in  1713.  The  subsequent  history 
of  Zufii  is  not  noteworthy.  A  mission 
was  in  existence  throughout  the  18th  and 
well  into  the  19th  century,  but  the  church 
gradually  fell  in  ruins  and  only  occasion- 
ally was  it  visited  by  priests.  For  some 
time  after  the  territory  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  following  the 
war  with   Mexico,    Zufii   was  entirely 


abandoned  by  white  people,  but  in  the 
70*8  various  attempts  were  made  to  ini»- 
sionize  the  pueblo,  with  little  success.  In 
recent  years  the  (government  has  built 
extensive  irrigation  works  and  established 
a  large  school,  and  the  younger  genera- 
tion are  becoming  educated  in  the  ways 
of  civilization  and  have  learned  the  En- 
glish language. 

In  character  and  customs  the  Zufii  re- 
semble the  Pueblo  tribes  generally.  They 
are  quiet,  good  tempered,  and  industrious, 
friendlv  toward  the  Americans  but  jeal- 
'ous  ancl  distrustful  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
bitter  enemies  of  the  Navaho.  They  ad- 
here tenaciously  to  their  ancient  religion, 
which  is  closely  interwoven  with  their 
social  organization.  For  information  con- 
cerning their  customs  and  beliefs,  see 
Pueblony  and  consult  Gushing  (1)  in  2d 
Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  1883,  (2)  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1886,  (3)  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Ste- 
venson (1)  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1887, 
(2)  23d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 

The  population  of  Zufii  at  the  period  of 
the  Pueblo  rebellion  of  1680  was  about 
2,500,  since  which  time  it  has  steadily 
decreiased,  chiefly  by  reason  of  smallpox 
epidemics.  Between  1788  and  1799  the 
population  ranged,  according  to  various 
estimates,  from  1,617  to  2,716;  in  1820  it 
apparently  had  dwindled  to  1,597.  In 
1880  the  population  was  1,650;  at  the 
present  time  (1910)  it  is  1,640,  having  re- 
covered from  an  epidemic  in  1898-99 
which  carried  away  about  250. 

According  to  Gushing  the  ZufXi  have 
7  phratral  groups,  divided  into  16  surviv- 
ing clans,  as  follows: 

(1)  Itiwa  Ateuna  (* those  of  the  mid- 
most air ),  embracing  P(-chi-kwe  or  Mii- 
la-kwe  (Parrot or  Macaw  folk),  T&^-a-kwe 
(Seed  or  Gorn  folk),  and  Ya^'-to-k'ya-kwe 
(Sun  folk).  (2)  Rshla  Ateuna  (*tho8t« 
of  the  northernmost*), embracing  Aiug'- 
shi-kwe  (Bear  folk),  Kd-lok-ta-kwe  (Her- 
on or  Granefolk),  and  Til-thlup-tsi-kwe 
(Yellow-wood  folk).  (3)  Ky'alishiAteu- 
na  (*tho8e  of  the  westernmost*),  em- 
bracing Sus^'-ki-kwe  (Goyote  folk)  and 
P6-yi-kwe  (Ghaparral  cock  or  Grouse 
folk).  (4)  Alaho  Ateuna  ('those  of  the 
southernmost'),  embracing  T6-na-shi- 
kwe  (Badger  folk)  and  Af-ya-ho-kwe 
(Red top-shrub  folk).  (5)  T^lua  Ateuna 
(* those  of  the  easternmost'),  embracing 
T6-na-kwe  (Turkey  folk)  and  Sh6-hoi-ta- 
kwe  (Deer  folk).  (6)  lyama  Ateuna 
('those  of  the  uppermost*),  embracing 
K'yd-k'ya-li-kwe  (Eagle  folk)  and  An'-a- 
kwe  (Tobacco  folk).  (7)  Mailam  Ateu- 
na ('those  of  the  lowermost'),  embrac- 
ing T^-k'ya-k  we  (Toad  folk)  andTchf-to- 
la-kwe  (Rattlesnake  folk). 

Following  are  the  Zufii  pueblos,  those 
marked  by  an  asterisk  being  now  extinct: 
*  Halona,     ^Hampasawan,    *Hawikub, 
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*He8hokta,  *He8hota  Ayathltona,  *He- 
shota  Hluptsina,  *  Heshota  Imkoekwin, 
* Heshotapathltaie,  *  Heshota  Uhla, 
♦Kechipauan,  ^Kiakima,  *Kwakina, 
*Kwakinawan,  ^Matsaki,  Nutria,  Ojo 
Caliente,  Peecado,  *Pinawan,  *Shopa- 
kia.  *Wimian,  Zufii.  (f.  w.  h.) 

A'-oi-wi.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  7,  1884  (slnar. 
Ci-wi;  own  name;  c=8h).  AA-she«-wai.— Eaton  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  220, 1854  (Zufll  name 
for  themselves  as  a  tribe ) .  Ah-thi-wi.— Stevenson 
in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  641. 1887  (or  Zufll).  Am^.— 
Espeio  (im)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xv,  117,  1871  (*otro 
Hombre  Cibola':  misprint  of  Cunt).  Ami.— Ibid., 
120.  121.  A-ahe-we.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth. 
and  Arch.,  i,  98,  1891  (Zufiian  name  of  their 
tribe).  A-shi-ui.  — Bandelier  in.  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  v.  176, 1890  (or  Zufils).  Ashiwi.— Cush- 
ing  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  9,  1883  (or  Zufiis). 
Atundon.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  221, 1889 
(early  mission  name  of  Zufii  pueblo).  Buffalo 
Provinoe.— Davis,  El  Gringo,  68,  1857.  OabrL— 
Chamuscado  (1580)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi,  203,1871 
(apparently  regarded  by  Bandeller,  Jour.  Am. 
Ktb.  and  Arch.,  in,  63,  1892,  as  Cami-Zuf&i). 
Came— Barmndo  and  Escalante  misquoted  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  77,  1889.  Oami.— 
Uiistamente  a582-83}  in  Doc.  InM.,  xv,  86,  1871 
( regarded  by  Bandeller,  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch., 
Ill,  63, 1892,  as  a  misprint  of  "Zufll,"  i.  e.  Cuni). 
Cebola.— Loew  in  Ann.  Rep.  Wheeler  Surv.,  app. 
LL,  175.  1875.  OebolU.— Cope,  ibid.,  178.  Oebol- 
liana.— Ibid.  Oenola.— Hakluyt  (1600)  misquoted 
by  Cushing  in  Millstone,  ix.  224,  Dec.  1884. 
Ceoala.- Nlca  (1539)  in  Ramusiq,  Nav.  et  Viaggi, 
III,  357,  1565  (also  Ceuola).  Oenola.— Nica  in 
Hakluyt,  Voy.,  ill.  438, 1600  (or  Cibola).  Oevola.— 
Alarcon  (1540)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy..  ix, 
815, 1888.  Ohi-TO-la.— Niza  misquoted  by  Cushing 
(1888)  in  Compte-rendu  Intemat.  Cong.  Am.,  vii, 
155, 1890.  Oibala.— £m«ry,  Reconnoissance,  128. 
\M8.  Cibola.— Nioa  (1539)  in  Hakluyt,  Vry..  in, 
438:  Coronado  (1540),  ibid.,  451,  1600.  Oibola.— 
Turquemada,  Monarq.  Ind.,  i,  323, 1723.  Oibola.— 
Morelli,  Fasti  Novi  Orbis,  23.  1776.  Oibolal.— 
Ten  Broeck  (ia'>2)  quoted  by  Donaldson,  Moqui 
Pueblo  Inds.,  27. 1893.  OiboUn  Indians.— Ogilby, 
America,  294, 1671.  Oibolans.— Cushing  in  Compte- 
rendu  Intemat.  Cong.  Am., vii.  174, 1890  (the  peo- 
ple). Oibolas.— Jeffervs,  Am.  Atlas,  map  6,  1776 
(Zuni  or).  Oibola-Znni.— Bandeller  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iii,  64, 1890.  Oibole.— Pennant,  Arc- 
tic Zoology.  3,  1792.  Oiboliane.— Bracken  ridge, 
Early  Span.  Discov.,  28,  1867.  Ciboloe.- Vllla- 
Seflor.Theatro  Am.,  pt.  2, 425, 1748.  Oibora.— Hum- 
boldt. New  Spain,  il,  324, 1811.  Oiloba.— Ogilby. 
America,  map.  1671  (misprint).  Oinola.— HaKluyt 
(1600)  misquoted  by  Cushing  in  Millstone,  ix.  224, 
Dec.  1884.  Oinola.— Hakluyt,  Voy.,  440,  note,  1600. 
Oivola.- Mendoza  (1540)  in  Ternaux-Compans, 
Voy.,  IX,  292  et  seq.,  1838.  Oivoli.— Bandeller  in 
Mag.  West.  Hist, 666,  Sept.  1886  (after  Coronado). 
Oivona.— Bandeller,  Gilaed  Man.  142. 1893  (given  as 
a  16th  century  form).  Ci'-wi-na-kwin.— ten  Kate. 
Synonymie.  7.  1884  ('country  of  Aciwi*:  Zufll 
name  for  their  territory).  OP-wo-na.— Ibid.  Oom 
Peoples.— Cushing,  infn,  1891  (or  TAa  Ashiwani: 
sacred  name  of  the  tribe).  Oimi.— Coronado  as 
quoted  by  Bandeller  in  Mag.  West.  Hist.,  668. 
Sept.  1886.  9nni.— Cordova  ( 1619)  in  Ternaux-Com- 
pans, Voy.,  X,  444, 1838:  Barcia,  Ensayo,  170, 1723. 
unni.— Garcia,  Origen  de  los  Inds.,  index.  1?29. 
Ouni.— Z4rateSa]mer6n  {ra.  1629)  in  Land  of  Sun- 
Hhine,  47,  Dec.  1899.  Cvni.— Nieto  (1629)  quoted 
by  Bandeller  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  830, 1892. 
Gibola.— Mendoza  (1699)  Quoted  bv  Winsor,  Hist. 
Am.,  II,  489,  note,  1886  ("las  Bacosde  Gibola"). 
Onadalupe.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  221, 
1889  (mission  name  prior  to  1699).  Ha-lo-nah.— 
Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  Pion.,  i,  no.  9. 13,  1906  (see 
Halona).  Jnni.— Oflate  (1698)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi, 
269  et  seq..  1871.  Jnni.— Oflate  (1598)  as  quoted 
by  Bandeller  in  Arch.  Inat.  Papers,  i,  15,  1881. 
La  Pur(timade  Zuni.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
221, 1880  (mission  name  of  Zufii  from  July  1699). 
Lnni.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  893,  1853. 
Hai-tJ'-ii.  —  ten  Kate,    Synonymie,    6,   1884   (a 


Navaho  name) .  Varsh-tii-a.— Whi  te,  Apache  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1875  ('dwellers  In  adobe 
houses':  Apache  name}.  NashlXsh^.— Curtis.Am. 
Ind.,  1, 134,1907  ('blackened  eyebrows':  Apache 
name).  NashtUiX.- Ibid.,  138  (Navaho  name). 
Ha»-t»'-ii..— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  6, 1884  (a  Nav- 
aho name;  i=zh).  N.  S.  de  Onadalupe  de  Zuni. — 
Alencaster  (1806)  quoted  by  Prince,  N.  Mex., 
37, 1883.  Nnestra  Benora  de  Chiadalupe  de  Znm.— 
Orozco  y  Berra  In  Anales  del  Minis,  de  Fom., 
VI,  255,  1882  (misprint).  Nnestra  Senora  de 
Chiadalupe  de  Zuni.— Dominguez  and  Escalante 
(1776)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  2*  s.,  I,  566,  1854.  Nn- 
estra Benora  Onadalupe  de  Zuni.- Ward  in  Ind. 
Afl.  Rep.  1867,  213,  1868.  Baraf.- Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1895  (Isleta  and  Sandia  name  of 
the  pueblo).  Baran.— Ibid.  (Isleta  name  of  the 
people).  Baray.— Bandeller.  Gilded  Man,  149, 
1893  (Tigua  name  of  the  pueblo;  corrupted  into 
Xalay  by  the  early  Spaniards).  Beptem  oinita- 
tum.- Wytfllet,  Hist,  dea  Indes.  map,  112-113, 1606 
(also  Ceuola).  Beven  Cities  of  Oold.—Ladd,  Story 
of  N.  Mex.,  71. 1891.  Bhewena.— Fewkes  in  Bull. 
Essex.  Inst.,  xxn,  99,  1890.  Bhe-wo-na.— Powell 
in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xxvii,  1883  (ZufU  name  for 
their  country).  Bhi'-oui.— Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3,  93,  186,  1866  (Zufii  name  for  one 
of  their  tribe).  Bhi-na-na.— Bandeller  in  Rev. 
d'Ethnog.,  203, 1886.  Bhiuano.— Bandeller.  Gilded 
Man,  149,  1893.  Bhi-oo-na.— Bandeller  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  v,  131,  1890.  Bhi-vo-la.— Cushing 
in  Millstone,  ix,  226,  Dec.  1884  (original  pro- 
nunciation of  Cibola).  Bhi-wa-na.— Bandeller  in 
Mag.  West.  Hist.,  667,  Sept.  1886  (Zufli  name  for 
their  tribal  range).  Bhiwi.— Cushing  in  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.  343,  1896  (the  tribe).  BUwian.- 
Cushing  in  Compte-rendu  Intemat.  Cong.  Am., 
vii,  167,  1890  (adjecUval  form).  Bhi-wi-na.— 
Cushing  in  Millstone,  ix.3,Jan.  1884.  Bhi-wi-na- 
kwin.— Ibid.  Bhiwinas.— Baxter  in  Harper's  Mag., 
June  1882.  Bhfwona.— Cushing  in  Millstone,  ix, 
225,  Dec.  1884.  Bibola.— Gordon,  Hist.  Mex..  n. 
235,  1832.  Bibolla.— Galvano  (1563)  in  Hakluvt 
Soc.  Pub.,  XXX.  227, 1862.  Biete  Oibdades.— Nuflo 
de  Guzman  (1529)  in  Icazbalceta,  Colec.  de  Docs., 

II,  288-306. 1866  (first  mention  of  the  seven  cities 
of  Cibola).  Biikis.- Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de  la 
Conq.,  515,  1742.  8i^.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  30,  1891  (Hop!  name  of  pueblo).  Bi-o'- 
ki-bi.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  7, 18»4  (Hopi  name 
for  the  pueblo).  Bi-o'-me.— Ibid.  (Hopi  name 
for  the  Zufii;  sing.  Si-6-tftk).  Biuola.— Gomara. 
Hist.  Gen.,  466a,  1606.  Bivola.— Motolinia  (1649) 
quoted  by  Bandeller  in  Mag.  West.  Hist.,  669, 
Sept.  1886.  Bivolo.- Ruxton  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  II.  94,  1860.  Bivulo.— Ruxton,  Life  in 
Far  West,  163,  1849  (after  old  MS.).  Boonee.- 
Emory,  Recon.,  99.  1848.  Benn^.— Gallatin  in 
Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6tn  s.,  xxvn,  296, 1861.  Bumi.- 
Ofiate (1602) in  Doc. In^d.. XVI, 206, 1871  (Zuni  or). 
Bnni.— Mfihlenpfordt,  Mejico.ii,528.1844.  Bunis.- 
Freytas,  Peflalosa  (1662),  Shea,  ed.,  62,  83. 1882; 
Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  n,  649, 1787.  Bunis. -Alcedo, 
Dic.Geog.,  Ill,  184,1788.    Bunne.— Hakluyt,  Voy., 

III,  470,  note,  1600  (or  Zuny).  Buny.  — Duro, 
Don  Diego  de  Peflalosa,  75.  1882.  Bo'nyitsa.— 
Hodge,  field-notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Santa  Ana 
name  of  pueblo).  Bitnyltei.— Ibid  (Laguna  form; 
Acoma  form,  ZunyUa).  T&a  Athiwani.— Cushing, 
inrn,  1891  _('Com  peoples':  sacred  name  of 
the  tribe).  Tennii.-^herman  in  H.  R.  Rep.  384, 
43d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  276. 1874  (mi«<print.)  Tmni.— 
Oflate  (1698)  in  Doc.  InM.,XYi.  116, 1871.  Tunis.- 
Taylor  in  CJal.  Farmer,  Feb.  14,  1862.  Xalay.— 
Oflate  (1698)  in  Doc.  In6d.,xvi,  116,  1871  (identi- 
fied by  Bandeller,  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  in, 
80. 1892,  with  Xaray,theTIgua  name  of  Zufii;  see 
Saray,  above).  Xaray.— Bandeller  In  Jour.  Am. 
Eth.  and  Arch.,  ni,  81, 1892  (Tigua  name;  cf .  Sarai, 
etcabove).  Zani.— Mill, Hist.  Mexico, map,  1824. 
Ze-car-kin-a.— White,  MS.  Hist.  Apaches,  B.  A.  E., 
18^  (Apache name).  Zeren  steden  van  Oibola.— ten 
Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  290,  1886  (Dutch  form). 
Zibola.— Villagran,  Hist.  Nuevo  Mexico,  145, 1610. 
Zivola.— Kino  (1699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  s.,  I. 
327, 1866.  Z5eigi.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  291, 
1885  (Cochiti  name) .  Zouni.— Benavides  as  quo- 
ted by  Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th  s..  xxvn, 
307,    1851.      Zuffnit.— Borsari,  Letteratura    degl' 
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Indig.Amcricani,  II,  1888 (lUlUn form).  Zumia.— 
Blaeu,  Atlas,  xii,62,1667.  Zub.— Dlsturnell,  map 
M^Jico,  1846.  Zttia.— Davis,  EI  Gringo,  128,  1857. 
Ztule.— Ward  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864,  191.  1865. 
Zuni.— Es|»ejo  (1583)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  in.  471. 
1600:  Doc.  InM..  x  v,  180, 1871.  Zuii.— Benavides, 
Memorial,  S4.  1630.  Zunia.—Calhoun  (1849)  in 
Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  206  et  veq.,  1850. 
Zufiiaiu.—Hughe«,  Doniphan's  Exped.,  196,  1848. 
Zuniaa.— Vetancurt  (1693).  T^atro  Mex.,  iii,  311, 
1871.  Zoai-Oibola.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  in  153, 1890.  Zuni-Cibola.— Bandelier  In 
Rev.  d'  Ethnog.. 207. 1886.  Zunie.— Evana  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1869, 101, 1870.  Zanni.— Gregg  misquoted 
by  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii. 
Ixxxvlii,  1848.  Zuau.— Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am. 
Hist.,  260,  Apr.  1H82  (misprint;  also  Zufii). 
Zuny.— Mendova  (1686)  in  Hakluyt.  Voy..  462,470, 
1600  (after  Espejo.  1583).  Zura.--Hervas.  idea 
deir  tnivereo.  xvii,  76,  1784.  Zuyi.— Bandelier 
In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  154, 1890  (misprint). 

Zafiian  Family.    A    distinct  linguistic 
family,  comprising  only  the  Zufli  tril)e. 


-Zuii.— Turner  in   Pac.  R.  R.  Rep    in  «  . 
91-«3. 1866  (finds  no  radical  affinity  b«w£  - 
and  Keres):  Buf>ehinanu.   Neu- Mexico.  3t~ 
276-278.  TXO^'m,  302,    1^S8    ( vocabl'^JS  ^V- 
references):  Keane  in  Stanford.  Comp^od    .^ 
and  So.  Am..  479.  1878    ("a  stork  Wtt 
Powell  m  Rocky   Mtn.   Pre*bvierian:  N^      ' 
(includes  Zufii,  La»  Nutria*s  Oio^  pU . 
(Jatachet  In  Mag.  Am.  Hi*t    MOls^^Sl: 
Powell  In  Am.  Nat..  604,  Aug.  isso^  Po«ell  n " 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  138,  1891.  ^^ 

Zifiiga.  Apparently  a  P&pa^co  nn. 
ena  in  n.  w.  Sonom,  Mexico;  pmle 
named  from  a  Spaniard.— Cooes,  (isr 
Diary,  37,  1900.  — v..ju«,  .m 

ZntMmin  (*red  ocher,'  or  ^redeanl 
An  OkmMran  town    on    upper  Simi  i. 
meen  r..  Bnt  Col. 

Viltl^^'J^  (whit*  inen*B   name*     Zo'tauta. 
Ibid.    Ztt'taBmiii.-.lbi<l.  "'^««''.    fflrnuo 
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Aabaha = Arapaho. 

Aa<mt=Acoma. 

A-i-ko-za= I  vakoza. 

Aaltn=Ala. ' 

A-ampkua  aiiiiin=Umpqua. 

Aaiiaaako's=:  Anadarko. 

Aa'iuii<na= Atsina. 

AaBA1iawa=  Hanahawunena 

Aarapahoet= Arapaho. 

A*ar-ke='Hopi. 

Aai^Eyeish. 

A'-A'tam,  I'-rtam  Aldmfilt^  Pima. 

A-aah-waiih=Ahahweh. 

Aa7i=>Eyel8h. 

AbabeTM=>  Ababco. 

AbaooM=Abihka. 

Abaoooohe,  Abaeonoheaa = A  bi  k  ud.vh  i 

Abaoa,  Aba<mt=Hawikuh. 

AbaffadnMt>=:  Baffaduce. 

Abalaohe,  Abalaoni^Apalachee. 

Abanakeet,  Ahawakii,  Abanaquia,  Abanaquois=3Ab- 

naki. 
Abargi]in7=Aberginian. 
Abbaoooeheeaa  A  bl  kadshi . 
Abbato-tena',  Abba-to-tenah,  Abbato-tiiuieh=Abba- 

totine. 
Abbetikis,  Abbitibbea,  Abbitibbi  ^Abittibi. 
Abbo=Abo. 

Ab-boiii'ee  Sionx^  Ab«boiB-ug,  Abbwoi>nvg= Dakota. 
Abohaa,  Abecaet,  Abecas,  AD6oka=Abihka. 
Abeooone,  Abecoohif  Abeeooohee,  Abeoothee,  Ab^ 

oou^ohis = A  bi  kudahi . 
Abeeka=Ea8t  Abeika. 
Abeioas,  Abeikaa,  Abekas=Abihka. 
Abenagnia,  Abenaka,  Abenalna.  Abeaakias,  Ab^ 

nakia,  Abenaldaaf  Abenakki,  AbenaqueSf  Abeoa- 

Iuioieta,  Abeoaquioia.  Abanaquione,  Abenaquia, 
ibMiati,  Abenequaa,  Abenquoia=Abnaki. 
Abeqain=Abiquiu. 
Abansroah = Wa^auakisi . 
Abargeay,  Aberieney^Aberginlan. 
AberBaquia=  A  bnaki. 
Abioaa=Abihka. 
Abion,  Abioui,  Abignia^Abiquiu. 
Abi*hka=Abihka. 
Abi*hk6dahi= Abikudshi. 
Abikaa,  Abikawa=»Abihka. 
Ibimioueo,  Abi]ni8«o=Illinoi<*. 
lbinaqui= Abnaki. 
Ibiagaa = WaDpi  ii|irer. 
Ibinohkia  »•  A  onaki . 
kbinonea = Wea. 
lbio=Abo. 

Ibiquioo,  Abiquieu,  Abiquin,  Abiqulri=:Abiquiu. 
kbitibU,  AbitSbbea^Ablttibi. 
kbnakia,  Abnaquiea,  Abnaquioia,  Abnaquia,  Abna* 
quoia,  Abnaquotii,  Abnaaque,  Abnekais^Abnaki. 
Lb-oin.  Aboiiiiic= Dakota. 
Lbolaoni = Apalaehee. 
Lbonakiea = Abnaki. 
Lbonerhopibeim  =  Ahouerhopiheim. 
Lbonnekee= Abnaki. 
kboreinny — AberKinlan. 
.braaam  Xinooln'a  ▼illaae^Thuchufitunne. 
.bre  Oroohe=Waganakr8i. 
.briou-=sAbiquiu. 

.baaraka,  Abaarakoa,  Abaaroka,  Abaarokes,  Abaa- 
roki=CrowR. 
baayme = Ansaimes. 
baoroka — Cro  wn. 
buoboohu  =  Abl  kudsh  i 
buoioa—  Acoma. 
buquin  =  Abiauiu. 
bnrooa=sCambujofl. 


AbaaaalaAbaacal. 

Abwoinug  =■  Dakota . 

Aaadoan,  Aoadian  Indiana  ^Micmac. 

Aoanaa,  Aoanaea,  Aoanaiaa=Quapaw. 

Aoapato8=a  Atsina. 

Aoawmiiok»  Patuxet. 

c»Accohanoc. 
inoeaa,  AoaaBoea=>Qaapaw. 
Aooawmaeke  =-  Accomac. 
Acohuaantt = Acushnet. 
Aooooaaawa,  Aooookeaawa=>Arkoki8a. 
Aooohanooks  Accohanoc. 
Aoookeaaua,  Aoookeaawa^Arkokisa. 
Aoo<»maek=3 Accomac.  Patuxet. 
Aooomentaa,   Aeoomintioaa,   Aoeomintyona,    Acao- 

m7ntioaa=>  Accomlnta. 
AoooaaeohyaOccaneecbi.  ^ 

AoHNMMa^Akuli. 
Aooomne^=s  Patuxet. 
Aooopogue = Aquebocue. 
Aoootronaol~  


Accohanoc. 
Aooowmaok= Accomac. 
Aooulee=Akuli. 
Aoha^Picoris. 
Aohaca<=rOutchougai. 
Aeliaraqne=Cherokee. 
A-oha'-o-tiii-ne= Etchareottine. 
Aohaqne^OatchouKai. 
Aohaatai.     Achaatli,     Aahaatliana,     AohaaUlana, 

Aohaatiier,  Aohaatliea = Rumsen . 
Aehaaubofau =Tala8se. 
Aohadoinaa= A  Ichedoma 
Aeheea=3Yuchi. 
Aohelad,  Aehelaoy,  Aehelaiy,  Aohalayy=Hoche' 

layi. 
Aoheaa= Atsina. 
Aoheotonne= Etchareottine. 
Aohea= Pawnee. 
Aeheaa^Chiai. 
A-ohe-to-e-tan-ni,    Aeheto-e-Tinne,     Aoheto-taaka 

Etchareottine. 
Aoha'to-tin'nehsTitahotina. 
Ao]iie8ta= Achasta. 
Aoliinuiaa=Sooke. 
AohiEa=Chiaha. 
Aohma=Hitchiti. 
Aohiligoiiiane = Achiligouan. 
Aohiok=Akblok. 
Aohipo^  Aohipon<=Chippewa. 
Aohingonana = Achiligouan. 
Aohiataa  ==  Rumnen . 

Aol^aoh-Aliatolnfniklimiut,  Imaklimiut. 
AoUdngkeaakTf  Achkinkehaoky,  Aohkinkeahaoky= 

HackensacK. 
Aohkumjuten=Ag1emiut,  Kaniagmiut. 
Aeh-inui-de>oou-inay — Kalispel. 
Aohoio  Oomihavit=AchoiB. 
AohoiiU[waa=  Achomawi. 
A-eho«mA'-wi=Sha8tan  Family. 
Aehoneohv^Occaneechi. 
Aohoto-e-tenni^  Etchareottine. 
Aohouegenonok,  Aehqoiokenoiuigh,  Aehqoiokaaunok, 

AoAqmokeauak,     Aohqaikanuaoque  =  Aquacka* 

nonk. 
Aehaiaaghecka,  Aehiiaaaghaoas-Miaaisauga. 
Aohttlaraa=Chulare. 
Aohuaae,  Aehuaai^Achasi. 
Aohwlget =>  Ha^Twi  Iget. 
Aoihi,  Aoihi-^e.=Ashihi. 
Aoinay^C^addo. 
A'-d-wi-Ziifli. 
Aokiagmnte = A  kiak . 
Aokinokeaaky = Hackensack. 
Aokoolao^Akuli. 
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Hi: 


Aokqnek»BOB  :=  Aquackanon  k. 

▲cBUUit,  A-oo,  AoogiyaaAcoma. 

Aoohaaoek»  Accohanoc. 

Aooli«6=3  0coee. 

Aeo-ke-aaa = Arkokiaa. 

Aooloott^Chiliii. 

AMlta-Lekwiltnk 

Aoomaok,  ▲oomak»Accomac. 

Aoomaa,  Aoonuu,  Aoome,   AoomoiaM,    AoonaMs, 

Acomii,  Aoomo,  Aooiia=aAcoma. 
AoooMhA,  AooneckOt  AMmeaehy^Occaneechi. 
Aooiiia=-Acoma. 
Aooaioki  =»C)ccaneechi. 
Aooiiista=3  Aeomlta. 
Aooonady  »  Occaneech  i. 
AooaMtawts  Arkokisa. 
Aootta,  Ao<Mt6=>Co6te. 
Aoota=Acotl. 
Aoou]iee=Oconee. 
Aopamat=>Akpaliut. 
Aoqttaokanonk=3  Aq  uackanon  k . 
Aoqoaaeaok,  Aoquatkaok=*AcquaHkac. 
Aoquia=>Acoma. 
AoquioanoBok,      Aoqaift^aoaok,      AoqaikaBoaf-> 

Aquackanonk. 
Ao-quin-a-naok-sn  aoka»AcquintanaC8iiak. 
Aoquiaoehionee  =■  I  roquoii*. 
AcqwinUnarkmah,  AcquintanackTOak,  Aequiataaao- 

niok,  Aoqaiatiuiaohtuah=>Acquintanac8uak. 
Aoquinushioneaa  Iroquois. 
Aoquiora  »  Ba^opa. 
AoqnitanaMa = Acci  ulntanacsuak. 
Aotun^'San  Rafael. 
Aoa=>Acoma. 
Aoubadaos = Arbadaos. 
Aonoa,  Aowoaw,  Aonoo,  Aeuou^sAcoma. 
Aeuera = Acq  uera. 
Aeuique,  A-cu-lah— Peoos. 
Aoiu=Acoma. 
Aouty^Achusi. 
Aoiix=Acoma. 
Aouy«= Pecos. 

Adaea= Adai,  San  Miguel  de  Linares. 
Adage,    Adahi,  Adaioet,    Adaios,  Adaiea,  Adaiha, 

Adais.  AdaiMM,  Adaise=Adai. 
Adaka'dabo=Arikara. 
i'dal-l^ato'i«p=Nez  Pen-^s. 
Adams  Lak« Band = South  Adrian  Band. 
Adawadenys= Potawatomi. 
Adayes,  Adays,  Addaise,  Addaixe,  AddessnAdai 
Addi=Ati. 
Addiok=Ahdik. 
Addies=Adai. 
Ad-dik^Abdik. 
Ad-dik-kim-inaif=Udekumaig. 
Addle-Heads  =3  Menominee. 
Adees-=Adai. 

Ad^i^  Athapascan  Family. 
Adero=Ardeco. 
Adeyohes= Adai. 
Adgebaohes = Tukabatchi . 
Adgeoantehook = Arosaguntacook. 
AdiaU=Adai. 

Adiffie,  Adigo=Kittanning. 
Adi*kamag=Udek  umaig. 
Adirondaos,    Adirondaks,    Adiroadax,    Adirontak, 

Adisonkas= Adirondack. 
Ad-je-jawk-Ojeejok. 
Adls,  AdUhsuin,  Adlat=»  Adlet. 
Adnondecks= Adirondack. 
Adoena= Athapascan  Family. 
Adoses^Adai. 
AdusU^Edisto. 
Adwanuq<|ji='  Atstigewi. 
Adye8=Adai. 
Adzumiwi = Achomawi. 
Aenay=Hainai. 
Aequeya = A  cquera. 
Ae8=Eyei8h. 
Aesetooue = Uzutiuhi. 
Aesopus = Esopus. 
Aflagoala= Oiogoula. 
Aflats-teiia=  Abbatotine. 
Afrahoootaiu= Wahpekute. 
Afdlakln»Wasco. 

A-gai-du-ka,  A-gai-ti-kut-teh=AgaihtIkara. 
Af^gamute = Aguliak . 
Againenticus==  Accomiuta. 
Aganosohioaia- Iroquois. 


-Mifiknt. 


Agaraits,  A-gar-it-is^-Miski 

Agawaam= Affawam. 

Agiwashkni,  Agiweshai = Aga vesh. 

Agawom,  Ajrawom«8=*Agawam. 

Ageroaass-  Hainai. 

Aggawaan,  Aggawoai»Agawam. 

Aggi-tik'kah=>Tazaaigadika. 

Aggoney,  Aggaaeia=>Norumbcga. 

AgSqnssssias,  AghQmssssiie=Haint  R«ps 

Aghsif)ssg<ohroBe=i  Sf  igjaauga. 

Agin— Peooa. 

AgissawamgsAgawam. 

AgiaaPecoa. 

Agiiikehiigainiit=  Agiukcbnk. 

AgivarlkoAglvaviX 

AgUhmntea,  Aglaxtaaa,  AgUlgnivt,  Affaf^*:^ 

A^lgmat»  Aglemiat. 
Agaaaeoga»  Aquascogoc 
Agaaehnmoas,  Agnfe.   Agaeduooos,  Apsv* 
^-  ^  '      Mohawk 


Agai^  Agni^  Acniajgu<=CanieiiKa. 
a|>ll^^l^r9l|*f^^**^^  Agxiieliroroa,  AgaierkiMi*  i(^ 

TonaonsL  Agaienmona,  AgaierrhaMH,  Apa 

Agaiss,  Agnises= Mohawk. 
Ago=>Aeoma. 
Agoligmint,     AgoUgrnvten,     Affdtgnte  u. 

miut. 
AgoaeyaNonimbega. 
iseah-tlioqaoia. 
tslowa. 

quoia. 

Agoawaragas  Kagoufphsage. 
Agoolaratas— Aglemiat. 
Agorialii»>Aoreachi. 
Agatsagaaaaa  ^Tsaganha. 
AgotMgaaas»Mahlcan.  Taaganha. 
Agatsagaaens^Mahican. 
AgotMakaBn<=TBaganha. 
Agouala,  Aconal,  Ag<raea=Iowa. 
Agowann,  Agowaywam^Agawam. 
Agowik=Igulk. 
Agaaliaga=iT8aganha. 
AgashagantaB  Mabican. 
Agna  Caliante^Qupa.  Sechl. 
AgaaahaohasaAguachacha. 
Agoa  Dulae^Tova. 
Agoa  Frioa>  Pueblo  Quemada 
Aguaaaxgi=Abnaki. 
Agoa  Kias^Agua  Fria. 
AguaaaJoehiam^AhwaBte.  Uchinm. 
AgoasOaUantaa^Hawikuh,  OjoCalieotfr 
Aguasaabi^-Hawikub. 
Aguasoasaak^Aquascogoc. 
Aguasta  »  Ah  wastes. 

AgStSrSglStai^TSSKiiw.  Agastsby,  ifi^ 

Agoatuya,  AgiuUaybdtx«AwatobL 
Aguanas-  Doguenes. 
Agoiaa,  AgaiaaU-Hawikuh. 
Agaiarnanaa^Mobawk. 
Againsa=*  K  wakina. 
Agnitoki = A  watobi. 
Aguivira^Quivira.  „  . 

AgoUagamint,  Agidiagamata^AgulisL 
AgQ^jmjataBsAglemuit. 
Agulmiat  s  Ch  nagmlut. 
AgtUmata  Kuskwogmlut. 
Agulmatan = Aglemlot. 
Agnsaal=»A  bascal. 
Agasaabi=Hawikab. 

Agaskemaigs  Eskimo.  -«^gt 

A-gutah-a-nlnna,  A-gutah-a-aiaae-wsg^B"* 

Agutlt^Kinlpetu. 

Aguwom  a>  Agawam. 

A-gu-yu=»  Pecos. 

AmB»Ayak. 

A-ha-ahaaaOsage. 

AhaoQS = Ha  wlkuh. 

Ah'-ah=AhalakalgI.  .^^^^^ 

AhIhAr-ra'-pir-no-piJi=Ahabaropinwp«- 

Ahahawa,  iJkahaway=Amabaini* 
Ahahaalias=AtKina.  ,     . 

Ah-ah-wai,  Ah-ah-waak=Ahahweh.     ^j.i: 
Ahakna&aat,  A-hak-Baa-helet.  Ak»w»»***^ 

vllirmiut. 
Ah*alakat=Chemehueyl. 
Ahalax^»  Ahalakalgl. 
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^-  AlUndihiyvk,  Ahandahuyuk  amim,  AlUuttohuyuk 

'     amimaAhantchuyuk. 

'  Ahapapka^Ahapopka. 

-  Ah-Mli-TTauh.  Ah-aah-wanh-uf  =>Ahahweh. 

Ahauaaths  Anousaht. 
'  Ahawhwaok^Ahahweb. 
i  Ahbah-to-(Ua-Ma.Abbatotitie. 

AhahanOari-AtchinahAtchl. 

'  Ah'M'AOOffli. 

'  AhahoML  AhahoMiMaAhehotien. 
Ahti^pnttn^Lower  Chinook. 
Ahakonn^Ahehouen. 
A''hal-taha.Tleldltig. 
Ah-a-Mirirailowa. 
Ab«pat  Okla**0ypatukla. 
AhfomakhtUaaf bamlttt  =«  Agomekelenanak. 
Ah-fott'-aa-ta-iiife = Stoc  k  bridge . 
AhgnlakhpafhaaJut  a»  Agulakpak. 
Ahgiilia(amut=i:Aklut. 
Akgrtadtteh,  Ahfyweit-Agaihtikara. 
Ah^-oki«k»Abacblck. 
Ahhi-tiM^Sikslka. 
Ahliotaaant=>  Ahouaaht. 
Ahiahiohi=iEyei8b. 
Ahialt-Ahealt. 
Afi-i'-hi-nin  =>  Pawnee. 
Ahijadoa,  Aiiiiaoa,  Ahiiito«=iTawehash. 
AMiiai=HaInal. 
AhiM=Etah. 

Ah-knaw-ah-miah,  Ah-know-ah-iaiab=>Hahu&inl«. 
Ah-ko»Acoina. 
Ahkonani  >  A  konapl . 
Ahkootaide=>Auk. 
Ik-kuh'-ne-nJik = Akuninak. 
Ikkvayatkie = A  k  vetskoe. 
l*hlait1ia»CochlU. 
[h-l^U,  Ahlelq^ShipauloTt 
kh-mah-oo= Komoyue. 
Lh-man-dah-kaa = Anadarko. 
Lh-meek»Ahmik. 
Lli-mo-ks=Hopi. 
Ji]iahawa7a=»  Amanami. 
Ji'-iia&-ha-]Ui'-m«-te=Ahnahanamete. 
ii-aan-dah-kas,  Ahnaiidahkaa,  Ahnaudakaa  a  Ana- 
darko. 

hnenia,  Ahiii-iiinii»Atsina. 
hondihroimona  =-  Aondlronon . 
honerhopih«i]ii«  Abouerhopiheim. 
li<Mett=Abou8aht. 
hoiiandate=>  Huron . 
tiouenroohrhonons  =:  Wen  robronon. 
ionaXt,     AhowartB,     Ahowaaht,    Ah-owi-arU=» 
Ahouaaht. 
ioya=Hoya. 

i'-pai-tap-ika= Ahahpitape. 
i-pe-ki',  Ah-pe-ki'-e=AplkaIylkfi. 
i-ptfn-ope-aay = Arikara. 
ipokacainint=  Apokak. 
-qna-MM-ne^Samt  Regis. 

renda,  Ahreadah-ronoiu,  AhrendanmonsssAren- 
lahronons. 

'-ro- wha=Arukbwa  (1). 
-ahee-wai=Zufii. 
■shin  '-na-de'-ali = Ash  inadea. 
•ahi-wi=Zufil. 
shu-ah-har-peh = Salish. 
Supai = Havasupai. 
;=Nootka. 
jiwwah—  Ottawa. 
na-Khotana = A  h  tena. 
iaoh«a=  Pawnee, 
i^toha— Mescaleroe. 
lato,  Ahtuktu,  Ahuatayba=Awatobl. 
Iqa=Ahu]ka. 
zto— Awatobi. 

rahawaa,  Ahwahawaya,  Ah-wAh-hA-way=Ama- 
imi. 

ahnachee,  Ahwaluieohee=Awani. 
rah-8ia'-aa=  Awausee. 
ra-ki-lu= Chimakum. 
and&te = Huron . 
a-paia-kwaawa^  Tontas. 
raah-tea = Ah  waste. 
'^a-aia-ae = Awausee. 
ftatea  =  A  h  waste. 
'at-temia=  Awatobi. 
iaclrnafihelett=.Alvilinniut. 
ha-miah  ■■  Hahnamis. 


Ahyak=*Ayak. 

Ahy&toBArapaho. 

Aurohe  »  Bycosh. 

AhyokMkawik^Alacbagiuk. 

Aiabeka-EastAbeika. 

Ai-ah^-Chiricahua. 

Alaialftttak-i  Avatanak. 

AiaidJ-Byelsh. 

AiakhataUk-Aiaktalik. 

Aiaaabe>«Ayaluibi. 

AiaAO^Kanohatino. 

Aiaoua,  AtarniaJt,  AlaMMa*«Iowa. 

Ai-a-ta«i  Apache. 

Aiauwasr,  AiaTviti»lowa. 

Aibaratt^-Tupo. 

Aibamoaa*  Alioamu. 

Aibdu^WestAbelka. 

AiUna.  AiUao-Alvino. 

A'-lo.  Auiie,  Aiohea«B>'elih. 

Ai-dO'-a-da-htt^Arlkara. 

Ai'ftpalo»Aig8paluma. 

Ai'Mpaliiaia«8tiake8,  Modoc. 

Ai-ki^Chiricahua. 

AUadet,  AUaoa*Tawthaiih. 

Auaa-Eyelsh. 

AuotMaaiiowa. 

Aikokaai  Acoma. 

Aiktpalu*Alg8paluma. 

AiUfttlaha-makalsi. 

AUwaya»Iowa. 

Aiaala^Hainai. 

Ainonea,  AinovM^-Iowa. 

Aii'ahllcwe,  A^lihl-kwe-Aingshi. 

A-i-nim'aOiows. 

Aioaasalowa. 

Aioma,  Aiomo^Aooma. 

Aiones.  Alwuwuaa,  Aiowaisalowa. 

Aia^Eyeiah. 

Aiaa-Ais. 

Aiae,  A'-iah^Eyeish. 

AiaaouBalowa. 

AitoheUoh,  AitdieUtx=<>Atselits. 

Aitioha»Iticha. 

Ai-tis-iarta,  Aitiarto^Ehatisaht. 

Aivatanak  a  A  vatanak . 

AiTiUinniat^Aivilirmiut. 

AiwahdkweaAiyabo. 

Aix^EyelBh. 

Aizaoan  =«  Axacan . 

Aixai,  Aixi^^^Eyeish. 

Aixaoa— Tawehash . 

Ai-yah-kia-nea = Hop!. 

Afyaho-kwe—Alyaho. 

Aiyahokwi^Asa. 

Al-yan,  Ai-ya-naaHankutchin. 

Aiyaiuih^  Aiyansh. 

AUM=Eyeish. 

tiooes,  Ajoaaa^Iowa. 
»uellea= Avoyelles, 
raea,  Ajoiies=Iowa. 
lyap^Ujuiap. 
a  ^iik'ftoi>'a=Kan8e. 
.  Akamaoa,  . 
Ak'&n= Anchgub  Isu. 
Akancaa,  A  Kanoea,  Akanoeaa,  Akanaa,  Akanaaea, 
Akanaaa,  Akanaoaa,  Akanaea,  Akanaia,  Akanaaa, 
Akaazaa^Quapaw. 
Akatlak»Akatik. 
Aka-uah,  Aka'-nakni=Agawe8h. 
AkaTat—  Wanupiapayum . 
lk'-ba-an'-pai=>  Havasupai . 
Akbat^Akpan. 

Akohadak-koohkond=aAkcbada]& 
Ak'eji^ Santa  Clara. 
A'k«inorl-Oohtam= Pima. 
Akenatiie,  Akenatiy=»Occaneecbl. 
Akonaaa  ^Quapaw. 
Akf^aki  =3  Oakfuskee. 
Akharatipikaiii= Kepel. 
Akhonapi = A  konapi. 

Akhrakouaehronon,  AkhrakTaeronoB=Cone8toKa. 
Akiafamittt,  Aki^rmut.  Akiacomate=Akiak. 
Akiakohacmiat,  Akiatahaganiat^Akiachak. 
ATriniinaah= Clackama. 
Akimuris  Aquimuri. 
Akinaaws=>Quapaw. 
Akiakinookanika^Akiskenukinik. 
Akka»Makak. 
Attiacamute,  Akkiafnmt«-Akiak. 


Akamaian«= Quapaw. 
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AKKOLEAR ALNANBAli 


[b.  a.  e. 


Akkolear=:Akuliarraiut. 

Ak-kda=Auk. 

Akkool«e=Akuli. 

Aklukwagamut=Aklut. 

Ak-inin'-e-ihu'-iae=>-  Kali2q)el . 

Akmute=Akmiut. 

Aknutl = HoDsading. 

A-ko=Acoma. 

Ako=Ab6,  Acoma. 

Akoohakanen* = Mahican. 

Akokavi — Acoma. 

Akoklako=i Lower  Kutenai. 

Ak6kovi.  Ako-iiia= Acoma. 

Akoniohi = Occaneech  i . 

Akonondonni = I  roquois. 

Akonwarafo= K^oughsage. 

Akooligamute = Aklut. 

Akoon=Akun. 

Akoroa=Koroa. 

A-ko-t '&i-ki-ro'-ri»' =Tu.scar<)m. 

A-ko-toi-ki'   n<»',  A-ko-to&-ki-ii]ii\  A-koU-ba-ka- 

nen= Delaware. 
Ak8anake=Abnaki. 
Akowetako = Kawita. 
Akowini  =>  A  konapi . 
Akpani=Akpan. 
Akrakwa«=:Atrakwaye. 
Akuohiklaotas= Lower  Kuteuai. 
Akudliarmiut = A  kuliarm  iut . 
Akudiiimiut= Akudnirmiut . 
Akuetd-pai = Havasupai . 
Akukaois  A  coma. 
Akuliak-Eikimoft=  Akulianniut 
Akiiliaq=:Akuliak. 
AkuUokhpak = A  kuliukpak. 
Akulvikohuk^Akulivlkchuk. 
Akura-nga;^  Acu  ragna . 
Akn«a»h-r6na=8aJnt  Regis. 
Akutanakoe = Akutan . 
A-ku-toi-ka''-iihi=i  Delaware. 
Akfitoiny^Aquitun. 
Akutskoe=Auk. 
A-kwi'-amiflh = Hahuamis. 
Akwanake  =  A  Igon  kin . 
A-kw&n-ke'= Agotsaganha. 
AkwdUMne= Saint  Regis. 
AkwetK=Akvetskoe. 
Akwilget = H  wotsotenne. 
Akwinoshioni = Iroquois. 
Ala=Alibamu. 

Alabama-^Alibamu,  Taliepatavu. 
Ala  Bamer= Alibamu. 

Alaohees,  A-laok-a-way-talofa,  Alacua^Alacliuu. 
Aladthiuh=>  Chinook . 
Alaganuk,  Alagnak=Alaganik. 
Alagonkiiis = A  Igonkin . 
AlaguUa=Elakulsi. 
Aliihah6=  Kansa. 
AlajuUpu— Santa  In^. 
AlaJcea = Palaqnesson . 
Alakimiyuk = Lakmiut. 
Alaki=\Valpi. 
Alamada = A  lameda. 
Alameda  la  Isleta=Isleta. 
Alammimakt  £8h= Klamath. 
Alamo^Lawilvan. 
Alamo  8olo=Cienega. 
A-lan-s&r=At8ina. 
A'-la-nyu-miil= Ala. 
Alapana-tolafa=t  Alapaha. 
Alatamaha8=Altamaha. 
A 'Utakn^-i=Tlatskanai. 
Alauna= Halona. 
Albamas = Alibamu . 
Albenaquioue,  Albenaqiiis    Abnaki. 
Albikas=Abihka. 
Albinone«=Wea. 
Albiquin^Abiquiu. 
Aloea=Alsea. 
Alohedomes,  Alohedum,  Alohedumas,  Alohidomas= 

Alchedoma. 
Alohone8=01hon. 
Alcuco- Afoma. 

Alebamah,  Alebamons  -  A  li  iMimn. 
Aleohe=E;^'cish. 

Aleegaeening'-'Shannopin'H  Town. 
Al-e-is=Watlala. 
Alemada,  Alemeda^ Alameda. 


Alemoutiaki  =>  A  rmouch  iquois. 

Alena=Halona. 

Al«'oateaiis= Aleut. 

Aleaar^Atsina. 

Aleupkunia=Alympquigna. 

Aleat=£8quimauan  Family. 

Alettten= Aleut,  Esquimauan  Family. 

Aleutians^sEsquimauan  Family. 

Alexandria =Stella. 

Alexandria  Indiana =Tautin. 

Alexandrouak=Alexandrov8k,  NuMhagak. 

Alexeiefi  Odinotohka='Alexie!. 

Aleya^Alsea. 

Aleytao— Aleta. 

Aleyut= Aleut. 

Alfodomet,    AlgodonM,   Al<odonnei= Alchedoma. 

Algokin,    Algomeeqnia,    Algomequinat    Algomme- 

quin= A  Igonkin. 
Algomme^uin  de  risle='Kichesipirini. 
Algomquint,  Algonoaint.  Algonguia,  Algonguin,  Al- 

gonic  Indians=>Algonkin. 
Algonkin  Inf^enres=Montagiiai$>. 
Algonkin-Lenape,   Algonkins,  Algonkin   und   Beo- 

thuk  =  Al^nauian. 
Algonmoquuif  Algonquaina,  Algonqaens= Algonkin. 
Algonquin  =  A  Igonquian. 
Algonquins  iL  Utes  de  Bonle— T6t«8  de  Boule. 
Algonquint  Inf^eursaMontagnais. 
Algonquins  of  Rainy  Lake=Kojejewininewug. 
Algonquins  Bnperieur«=>Ottawa. 
Algoomenquini«    Alfpoquins.     Algoqnois,    Algonia- 

quinSf    X^g^nmftkini,     Algonmeqnini,    Algoume- 

ouins,  AlgamenaninisAleonkin. 
Aliata,  Aliatan.  Aliatana  ox  La  Flayas,  A1i«t»n»  of 

the  Wett.  Aliatons,  Aliatona  of  ttae  weat=Ietan. 
Alibam,  Alibamaa,  Alibamiea,  Alibamo.  AlibanHwia, 

Alibamoua,  AlibaniOt  Alibanonis  Alibamu. 
Alioh,  Aliohe,  Aliokas=Eyei8h. 
Alikwa=Yurok. 
Alimaoany==Alimacani. 
Alimamn = A 1  i  bamu . 
Alimibegoueoi^  Alimibegouek. 
Alimo  Bonita,  Alimo  Bonito= Alamo  Bonito. 
Alimouek,  Alimouk=niinois. 
Alinoonguins = Algonkin . 
Alinionek,  AliniSek,  AlinotteokB= Illinois. 
Alipoonok,  Alipkonok=Alipconk. 
Alith.  Alithei=»Eyeish. 
AUtak=Akhiok. 
Alitan,  Aliton=Ietan. 
Aliiman=Eljman. 
Al-ki-ao=Alcaz. 
AlkakaUlke8= Alkali  Lake. 
Alkanaas^t  Quapaw. 
Allagae^Ellilay. 
Allamntoha  Old  Toim=s  Alamucha. 
Allaftis=Atasi. 
Allayame= Aleut. 
All  0hiefi=Motwainaik8. 
Allebome^Comanche. 
Allegaeniny=Shannopin's  Town. 
AlleganB=Cherokee. 
Allegany  IndianB= Alleghany  Indiana. 
Allegany  Village =Deyohnegano. 
Allegewe,    Allegewi^   Aliegewy,   AUeghani,    All«- 


ghan3rB=Cherokee. 
Allegheny 


leghenys Alleghany  Indians. 

Allegmpes-' A  llaquippa. 

Allegwi = Cherokee. 

Allemouohiooi«»Armouchiquoi8. 

Allenemipigons=Chippewa  of  Lake  Nii^iegon. 

Alleqaa>=Yurok. 

Allequippe = A  llaq  uippa. 

Allianie8=MiamI. 

Alliatan,  AlUatans  of  the  west^Ielaii. 

Allibama,  Allibamis,  Allibamons,  AUibamous^ Ali- 
bamu. 

Allioamany=Alimacani. 

Alligany=Alleghany  Indians. 

Alligator  Hole,  Alligator  Indians^  Alligator. 

Alligewi,  Allighewi8=Gherokee. 

Allimaoany  =  A  limacani. 

Alllnouecks = II  linois. 

Allvatalama= Al  wathalanui. 

Almaooao— Anacoat. 

Almaaohicois,  Almonehiguois,  Almouehiooisen,  Al* 
mouchiquoise^  Armouchiquois. 

Almpquigna = A I  y  m  pquigna . 

Alnanbaii = Abnaki. 
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AlomM=Acoma,  Halona. 

AloiiA=Halona. 

Aloqtti=Hopl. 

Alpawa= Alpowna. 

Al-pIn-toii=>  Alpincha. 

ALqU'zL=LAtlklaktl. 

Alquequin  ra  A  Igonkin. 

AlqaeiUn  =>  Azquel  tan. 

AlM]itU= Kaguyak. 

Alteya,  Al-ii^Alsea. 

AlaigukWgwi^ATOB&guut&cook. 

Aliigdntegok=8t  Francis. 

Alaiiat,  iOii'-me^ibuiS.  Alaiya^Alaea. 

Alti^umi,  Alti^nino^AItahtnoH. 

AltanuMa,  Aitapaha=-Altamaha. 

Altar=Pit!c. 

Altaraoa=>01ataraca. 

AltasM^Atasi. 

Al-U-tin^Sekani. 

Al-t£-tin  of  Bear  Lake-Saschutkenne. 

AltatmM= Altahmos. 

Altekat=Texa». 

Altenkins = A  Igon  kin. 

Altinenonghao^Attigneenongnahac. 

Altihamagaex,  Altikamek,   AltikamequM^iAttika- 

megue. 
Alto=Pncblo  Alto. 
Aluquia-  Abiquiu. 
Aava-7eailit= Eskimo. 
Alwatnthalam = A 1  wathalama. 
Amacaboi,  AmaoaTa,  A-mao-ha'-TW,  Am«gnagnat= 

Mohave. 
Amahim = Anaham . 

Amahuayas,  Amaiabat,  ^iiuijaTas= Mohave. 
Amakaraongky = Aquackanonk. 
Amaleoitet,  Amalioites,   Am»lliigaiii,  Amaliit— = 

Malecite. 
Amanakoa = Amonokoa. 
Amandaiooea= Anadnrko. 
Amaquas,  Amaqui^Hopi. 
Amaraaooffin,  Amarasoogin,  AmarMooffgin<  Amaria- 

ooggina,  Aiaarotooggen=Aro8aguntacook. 
Amasaoontioook,    Amasaoontoog,    Amasaguantegs 

Araaseconti. 
Amasaguntioook = A  rosagnn  tacook . 
Amaaoonly,  Amasoontie,  Amaaoontj,  Amaaooontae^ 

Amaseconti. 
Amaai = A  mahami. 

Amaaaaoantj,  Amaaaaoontj^Amaseconti. 
A-ma'-ta-wat-ae'= Amahami. 
Amathlaa=>  Yalaka. 
AmatiAami = Amahami . 
A  ma  tiaatfUi^iAmatidatahi. 
Amay-Amaye. 
Amiye'l-e'gwa^  Big-island. 
Amiye'lI-gibiihi'U=>Long  Island. 
Amayea=Jcmez. 
Ambahtawoot,  Ambah-tawut-dinni,  Amba-ta-at*tin^ 

Ambatawwoot,    Ambawtamoot,    Ambawtawhoot- 

dinneh,  Ambawtawhoot  Tinneh,  Ambawtawoot, 

Ambawtowhoot=  Abbatotine. 
Amduatea^  Conestoga. 
Am^=Zufii. 

Amediohe,  Amediohes=>Nabedache. 
Ameffea=Jemez. 
Amehoueat==  Amikwa. 
Ameiaa,  Ameiea.  Anicjea=Jeme2. 
AmekoSea = Amik  wa. 
Ameleatea,  Amelioka,  Amelingaa,  Amaliataa,  Ame- 

liatia,  Aineneoia^Malecite. 
Ameraaoogen,  Amoreaoogin^Arosaguntacook. 
Ameriea=:Jemez. 

Ameriacoggina,  Amerriaooggin=>Arosaguntaeook. 
A-me-8he~=  Hidatsa. 
Aingtttattiah= Umpqua. 
Anii=ZufiI. 
Amioawaea,  Amiooia,  Amioonea,  Amioourea,  Ami- 

ooora,  Ainio-wajra— Amikwa. 
Amiea=:Jemez. 
Amibouia = Amlk  wa. 
Ami'k,  Amik=:Ahmik. 
A-mi-k«-ar-rum= Amaikiara. 
Amikoia,    Amikonea,    Amikonai,    Amikiwlaa,  Ami- 

kouek,  Amikouea,  iL  Hikouaat,  AmikouiiU,  Ami- 

kouia,  Amikou3ra=Amikwa. 
A-mika'-ek8=>  Inuksiks. 
Amilioite8=>  Malecite. 
=Aminoya. 
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ijemez. 

Amiroankanae,  Amirttaneans-Arosaguntacook. 

Amirea^Jeme^ 

Amirgankaniaia^Narraganaet. 

AmitigokeoAmitok. 

Amitioke=>  Amitonniot. 

Amitoaas  Yankton. 

Amitoq,  Amittioka,  Amityook»Amitok. 

Amkepatinaa = Hunkpatina. 

Am-kharic-liit-taii=Ankakehittan. 

Ammaraaooggin,  Ammaraaooggin,   Ammaaooggen- 
Arosaguntacook. 

Ammiak-watohe^thiayoowtto  =*  Paskwawininiwug. 

A-moe-h<-ve= Mohave. 

A^moekwikwea  Hopl. 

Am6hah = Mohave. 

Am6haks  Mohawk. 

Amojavaa  =>  Mohave. 

A-mo-kini,  A-mo-kwis-Hopi. 

AmolOiah = Molala. 

Amonoaooggan,  Amonoa<wggin»=Aroaagun tacook. 

Amooklaaah  TownaMuklaasa. 

Amoaoongen = A  rosagu  n  taoook . 

Amoaaqnoaty  a  Amaseconti. 

Amo-ahiiim-qaa='  Amushungkwa. 

Amoxami,  Amoxawia>  Mohave. 

Amo-xiam-qiia,     Amoznnqna,    Amoxanqaa=-Amu- 
shungkwa. 

Ampapa,  Ampapea=>Hunkpapa. 

Ampkokni  m£klaka,  Ampkua=>Umpqiia. 

A'mpxaakni = Wasco. 

AmreaaooggiB»Aroeagun  tacook. 

Amnahabat- Mohave. 

A'muhak»  Mohawk. 

A-ma-kwi-kwa  =»  Hopi. 

Amatakhwe=>New  River  Indians. 

Ana=Cree. 

AaabaidaCtoho^Nabedache. 

Anaaarek,  Anaobne=>Anacbuc. 

Aaaohataqoa^  Anacharaqua. 
Anacoat. 
=Nacotchtank. 

.  Anadaghooaa.  Anadabooe,  Aa-a-dah-haa, 

Aa-a-dah-kaa,  Anadahkoea,  Aaadahkoa,  Anadakaa, 
Aa-a-dak-haa,  Anadakkas,  Aaadako,  Anadaku, 
Anadarooa,  Anadarko'a,  Anadoghaoa,  Aaador- 
koea=Anadarko. 

Anagadoa=Anegad08. 

Aaagangaw = Honeoye. 

Anagongaa.  AnigaaBOxgi=>Abnaki. 

Aaaguaa = Moha  w  k. 

Aoaha=iInyaha. 

Anahanuk^^  Alaganik. 

An-ah-dah-koaa,  Aa-ah-dah-koa,   Anahdakaa^Ana- 
darko. 

Anahem,  Anahim,  Anahim'a  Triba=Anaham. 

Anah^,  Aaahona,  Anaboua»  Osage. 

Aoahaao=Inyaha. 

Anaioa  Apalaoha=>Iniahico. 

Anaia=Hainai. 

Anajot- Oneida  (vil.). 

Anaknak  =>  Anagnak. 

Anakwan'ld=Delaware8. 

A]ialao=Analao. 

Anamea = Aranama. 

Ananaraa = A  vavares. 

Anaadaque = Canandaigua. 

Anaadarkoea^'Anadarko. 


Biloxi. 
Anaatooeah^Seneca. 
Anapaho= Arapaho. 
Aaaqnago,  Aaaqaaqaa=Oquaga. 
Anaaagnataaooka,    Anaaaguntakook,     Aaaaaguati- 

oooka = A  rosagun  tacook . 
Anaaaqttanaaa= Nascapee. 
Anaauguatakook^Aioeaguntaoook. 
Anatoak = Anoatok . 
Anataagaaa  =iStockbridge. 
Anandagaa=Onondaga. 
Anavarea=Avavares. 
Anawmaniaat=Onawnianient. 
Anazia«Biloxi. 
Anayaohtalik— AUktalik. 
Aaayinta—  Oneida. 
Aaoa,  Anoa-ka-we-naw=Weauadong. 
Aaoeatral  gaaa=Hangkaenikashika. 
AaohipawahsChippewa. 
Ancianna  Loratta»lx)rette. 
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>Aacoci8Co. 


ADd«caron»-  Kana^aro. 
Andauw=»AD 


>Anadarko. 

AiuUt-kp<Bii= Eskimo. 

Andaraqni^  Kanagaro. 

▲ndaroM— Anadarko. 

And—laka,  Andattofthronon,  Andartaitronnons,  An- 
dartaat,  Andattagneut,  AndafttagiiM,  AndaaUkii, 
Andflfftfff,  Andastfs,  AadaiticnM,  AndastiquM, 
Aadastoe,  Andasto'a^r,  Andastomrhoaon,  Andas- 
to'a^roanoiu,  Aadattoerrhonou,  AndaitognM, 
Andattofna,  Andastofuehroimona;  Andaitogne- 
roanoBS,  Andattofuet,  Aadastoha,  Aadaitones, 
Aadastoni,  Aadastraoronnoni=>Cone8toga. 

Andata  honato,  Andatahooat,  Aadatohats=>  Ottawa. 

AndaTMaAdal. 

And-aai-«oeaa  Anadarko. 

Andenon't  Biver  KMwiman»=-  Kit^areut. 

Andenon't  Tomn-WapemiDBkink. 

Aadiatae»  Andlata. 

Andoouanohronon— Ataronchrono. 

AndoMtfttM,  AndMlafUM,  Aadostoaeft^Conestoga. 

AndowanohrononssAtaroncbronoii. 

AndreaflUcy,  Andreievaky,  AndreiTiky  =»  Andreaf  ski . 

AndrcrJanouMhen  Al«utMi=>  Atka. 

AndroMOfgiiu^  Aroeaguntacook . 

A]idaioo=Anadarko. 

Anega^Henya. 

Aneaatea-*  Anonatea. 

AnmdaoBaotia»  Arendaonatia. 

Aii4n^t»  Kopagmiut. 

Aiieretek=<  Anontok. 

AiiBxtd't'tiiii^Anektettim. 

AngallaaOglala. 

Angawom— Affawam. 

A]ifeohaf'eiiiiit=>  Ad  kachagmiut. 

A]ifeleft»Lo8  Angeles. 

Aagelea  Taraioki=Taraichi. 

An-shem-ak-ti  Jcoot»  Accomin  ta. 

Anghet-hada,  Angit  Hftadd=Guaghet-haidagai. 

AngmanaUnk  =t  A  ngmagnal  ingm  iu  t. 

Angmalortoq = A  ngmalortu  k . 

Angnovolumiat  ap  Angnovchak . 

Angoon=iAngun. 

AngSieni— ADgoutenc. 

Aageuma  Aga^am . 

AngStoaoa  Angoutenc. 

AnguumsAgawam. 

ABff-wuah-a— Angwusi. 

Annawas = Amaham  i . 

Anhayoa,  AniaoaApalaoh«»Iiiiahico. 

A]ii£ka-lUka»  Mohawk. 

AniUthiw  iiuniwak=Wahpekute. 

Aniooyanqua = Ani  Ico. 

ABi<»Mobawk. 

Aniegui = Canienga. 

Aiiiei= Mohawk. 

Ani^h  KaUoken=Amikwa. 

Aiiuiie=Aneiue. 

ABi'-Kawi't&=  Kawita. 

Aaikoissa = C  reeks. 

Amleos»Anilco. 

Anilukhtakkak= Anilukhtakpak. 

Ani'-lla*t»I= Natchez. 

Ani'Kdn'diwe'gl-  Seneca. 

Ani'ponpi=Noz  Pere^. 

Ani  B<'iiika=Seneca. 

Aa-ish-in-aub-ag= Chippewa. 

ABi'-8kU&lX=Tuscarora. 

Ani'-Buwaai=Cheraw. 

Ani'ta'gui = Cata  w  ba. 

Ani'-T«a'ta= Choctaw. 

Ani'-T»I'k«ii=Chicka8aw. 

Ani'-Wadihr- Paint  Town. 

Ani'  WaM'sI= Osage. 

Aniyakh = Ani  yak . 

Aiii^-Tu'UI=Yuchi. 

Aiuageen  =>  Honeoy  e. 
.  Ainouet=Iowa. 

Ankaohaeamuk,  Ankatohag-miout,  Ankatsohagmint, 
Ankoonagamuk = Ankachak. 

Ankora=:  Ankara. 

An-Kotohin,  A]i-Kntohin=>Hankatchin. 

A»kwa— Umpq  ua. 

Anligmnt—  Kaviagmiut. 

tAnq  •qa4ii'n«gftAnI'-i=Undl-skadjins-gitiinai. 

Anlygmiiten=Kaviagmiut. 

Afimeftoukkanti,  AnmeMukkantti,  AnmiisSkanti^ 
Amaseconti. 


AnmottghoawgeB  «.  Arosagu  ti  tacook . 

Annadiuikoea,  Anna-darooasa  Anadarko. 

Aanacaugaw  =■  Honeoy  e. 

AnnaEsCree. 

AnnahawasB  Amahami. 

Aiknaho=>  Osage. 

An-namusAnu. 

Aanaaaotooks  Umanaktuak. 

Annanatook,  Annanatootex-Anamitung. 

Anna  Ooka^Annaoka. 

AnnayaHainai. 

Anndggho'soi  Anadarko. 

Anniegu^  Anniekronnons^ Mohawk. 

Annien^»  Canienga. 

AnniengehronnoBft,  Anaienhronnons,  Anniaronnoas, 

Annianmoni,    Anniarronnont,    Anni4^  Annies = 

Mohawk. 
Annirkakan  =-Aro6agun  tacook. 
Annooohy»Biloxi. 
An-no-dar-«oesa  Anadarko. 


AanogonMStaAbnaki. 
AnnoYOUamint 


Anovok. 

nuganok = Anngamok. 
AnniuoiationaSaurt  au  Recollet. 
Anoeg=>EDO. 

A-nog-i-na  jin=s  Anoginajin. 
Anogogmute,  Anogokmttte==Anogok. 
Anogongaart=  Abnaki. 
Anonatra=  Anonatea. 
Anoogamok = Anugamok. 
Anoret6=>  Anoatok . 
Aa^anyottkana  =>  A  rapaho. 
Aaovala^Nukfalalgi. 
Anoys  Avoyelles. 

A»'pa>>  e'nika«i'iia= Anpanenikashika. 
Anqia'ka  bit  t&a= Ankakehittan. 
Anaafriki^iWeitspufi. 
AnsainuMa  Anaaimes. 
Anaaua^Kansa. 
An-ahi-i-que  =>  Alngshi. 
Antaatoes,    Aataatogue',    Antaatoai,    Antaatonaia, 

Antaatooas^Conestoga. 
Antog«ltaa«  Anchguhlsu . 
Anta=AuIe. 

Antalopa-aatara,  Antelopa  Bkinnara=Kwahari. 
Ant  mil,  Ant  HiU  of  tha  Middla^Halona. 
Anthontana  »Teton . 
Anthontantaa=aOto. 
iLn'tl-h&«' =Muncey  town . 

ABtoahonorona,Antouor<monafABtoToriaoa=BScne(» 
Ananoiata»  Comaq  uidam . 
Anu-qoil-i-gaiaAnyukMrinu. 
A'-nii  wiin-wii  >  Ann . 
Anvio,  Anvig^Anvik. 

Anwuoi  winw^  An-wu'-ai  wii&-wiis>Angwu8i. 
Anyayaa = Honeoy  e. 
Aayganaatas  Narraganset. 
Aoaia=Iowa. 
Ao£t=Awata. 
AoitoTi = A  watobi . 
Aoaataioaanronnon— Winnebago. 
Aoaohiaaaronon= MissLsauga. 
AoiatanonsWea. 
Aom<=Tohome. 
AonaTasIowa. 
AondLronnona  «  Aon  dironon . 
Aoniatinonia=Wea.  ' 
Aorta  bands  Hevfqgnipahia. 
Aoaaannan-Tsaganha. 
Aoaaa=Iowa. 
Aouaaanik =Ouasouari  ni . 
Aouayaillaa«  Avoyelles. 
Aonaataiouaen-hronona,  Aouaataionaanronnona,  Aft. 

aataiSaanrrhonon,  Aoaentaiouaaron=s  Winnebago. 
Aouiatinona,  Aoaittanona=Wea. 
Apaooi,  Apaohaa= Apache. 
Apaoha  Arivapah= Arivaipa. 
Apaoha  hordaa  of  Pharaoh =Faraon. 
Apaoha  Indiana  of  Nabign^Navaho. 
Apaoha  Mobavaa,  Apacha-Mojaoaa,  Apaoha-Mojavaa^ 

Yavapai. 
Apaohanan= Apache. 
Apaohaa= Kiowa  Apache. 
Apaohea  Bronooa^^Cfhirieahua. 
Apachaa  Oalchuflnea^Calchuflnes. 
Apaohea  0arlanea=Carlane8. 
Apaohea-Ohirioaguia=Chiricahua. 
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ApMhM  de  Habi^oa,  ApMhat  de  Habi^u,  Apaohet 
de  Hauaji.  ApaehM  de  navaio,  Apaohet  de  Ka- 
viQO,  Apaonea  de  Havi^oz,  Apaohee  de  HaTayo^ 
Nayaho. 

Apaches  de  Feryllo»  Apaches  del  Perrillo. 

Apaehea  dee  7  RiTi&esaMescalero. 

Apaohee  Faraones.  Apaehes  FaroneesFaraon. 

Apaohea  OUenoe,  Aoaehes  jileaoisGila  Apache. 

Apaehea  Lipanee=>Lipan. 

Apaehes  LuBeros,  Apaohee  MesealerossMescaleros. 

Apaohee  Ximhrenoe^  Mimbrefios. 

Apaohea  Habi^aiaNavaho. 

Apaohee  of  Seven  RiTen=-Mesca1ero8. 

Apaohee  of  the  Plainer* Kiowa  Apache. 

Apaohee  of  Xila»aila  Apache. 

Apaohee  orientauz»BQuerecbo8. 

Apaohea  FharaoneSf  Apaohee  Taraonee  -  Faraon . 

Apaohee  Vaqueroe,  Apaohee  Vaeqnerae^Querechoe. 

Apaohee  Xiearillae=jicarilla. 

Apaohe  Toato,  Apaohe  Tontoee^Tontoe. 

Apaohe  TnmaaTuikepaia. 

Apaohisa  Apache. 

Apaohoe-Meeoaleroes  Mescaleros. 

Apaohn,  Apaoi= Apache. 

Apaouea  Hawikuh. 

Apadee,  Apaehe=«  Apache. 

Apaf an = Nestucca. 

Apahiaehamiat  =>  Apahiachak. 

Apahlahohe = Apalachee. 

A-pa-hnaohes  Apache. 

Apalaooitun.  Apaiaoha,  Apalaohe=Apalachee. 

Apalaoheoolo= Apalachicola. 

Apalaohenj  Apelaohee,  Apalaohia,  Apalachiane, 
Apa1achiae»  Apalachee. 

Apelaohieoloee,  Apalaohiooly,  Apalaehiooulye= Ap- 
alachicola. 

Apalaohinoe,  Apalaohine,  Apalaohia,  Apalaohita, 
Apalaohitee= Apalachee. 

Apelaohooola,  Apalaohnola=  Apalachicola. 

Apalane.  Apalatoheee,  Apalatoliia=<  Apalachee. 

Apalatonukla = A  palachicol  a. 

Apalatohy  =3  A  palachee. 

Apalatohy-Oola = Apalachicola. 

Apalatd,  Apalohen,  Apalehen,  Apallaohian  In- 
diane= Apalachee. 

Apalousa»  Apaluea=Opelusa. 

Apamatioa,  Apamatiolce,  Apamatuok,  Apamatuk= 
Appomattoc. 

A-pa-nix'-he = Abnaki . 

Apanaape,  Apangaese,  A-panff-asei»Apanga.si. 

ApanisTawnee. 

A-pan-t^pee= Arikara. 

A-pl4-pi«Nez  Percys. 

Apapteim=»Spat8um. 

Apato,  Apatdi,  Apatohe= Apache. 

A'patohu = Na  vaho. 

Apata,  Apateoheee,  Apateh=s  Apache. 

A'patqoe=3  Navaho. 

Apaum = Patuzet. 

Apayxam— Ebahamo. 

Apedee=>  Apache. 

Apelaeh = Apalachee. 

Apelouseae,  ApelaBae=iOpeluiia. 

Apeolatei = Apalachee. 

Apee»Hapes. 

Apewa"-tanka=Apewantanka. 

Aphoon=Apoon. 

Apiohee — Eyeish. 

Apionee,  Apichi= Apache. 

Apilaohea,  Apilaehe^ Apalachee. 

A-pi-na,  A-pinaua=PiDawan. 

Aplnefii »  Chepenala. 

Apineue= Wappinger. 

Apinnlboinee^Assiniboiii. 

Apie^Hapes. 

Apieoae = A  bihka. 

Apkaw = Chicago. 

Apoohea  If  aoion=s  Apache. 

Apoca,  Apogee Kuapooge. 

Apokaohamnte.  Ajpokaffmute=>Apokak. 

Apolacka,  Apolashe=Apalachee. 

Apomatook=  Appomattoc. 

AponngHhsee = A  pangasi. 

Appaohe«  Appaohees^  Apache. 

Appah=Etah. 

Appidaohee,  Appalaohiana-=  Apalachee. 

Appalaohioolas=i  Apalachicola . 

Appalaohitee,  Appalaohoe,  Appallatcy,  Appallatta— 
Apalachee. 


I  Appalon=Apalou. 

Appaloueas  »  Opelusa. 

Appamatox= Appomattoc,  Matchotic. 

Appamatnox= Matchotic. 

Appamattooe,  Appaniattuoke,  Appamataoks= Appo- 
mattoc. 

Appeohee  =3  Apache. 

Appelathae,  AppellaoheesApalachee. 

Appelooeae^  Opelusa. 

Applerate  Oreek^Dakubetede. 

AppletowB  =3  Kendaia. 

Apple  VUlago=.  White  Apple. 

Appomatooke,  Appomattijce,  Appomataok,  Appomo- 
taoki  =a  A  ppoma  tloc. 

Ap-eah-ro-kee,    Apearrikt,    Apearuka,  Ap-eh&-roo- 
kee=Crow8. 

Apiiaeto=3  Ah  waste. 

A-pfi-pe'=>Nez  Percys. 

A-pw<-tei = A  pache. 

Ap-yang- ape = A  pangafti . 

Aqbirsiarbuf = A  kbirsiarbing. 

Aqiu=PecoB. 

Aqk'amnik=i  Akamnik. 

Aqk*aaequnik=Akanekunik. 

Aqkiek'anukEnik,  Aqklsk'Ennkinik^i  A  k  i  e  k  e  n  u- 
kinik. 

Aqkiye'nik=Akiyenik. 

Aqkoqtlatlao= Lower  Kutenai. 

A'-qn-st&=Tolowa. 

A-qo^  Acoma. 

Aqokulo=»Chimakum. 

Aqaaauohuques= Atquanachuke. 

Aqua  Baiz=»Agua  Fria. 

Aqua  Oaliente^Gapa. 
I  Aquaohaoha=Aguachacha. 
I  Aquachonongue.  Aottaokanonks^sAquackanonk. 
I  Aquahpa,  Aqualipah=Quapaw. 

Aquamaohukee^    Aqua]naohuques=' Atquanachuke. 

Aquamieh=3  Hahuamis. 

Aquanaohukee = A  tquanachuke. 

Aquaninonoke=:  Aquackanonk. 

Aquannaaue = Abnaki . 

Aauanoeohioni,   Aquanueohioni,    Aquanueohioniga 
Iroquoia. 

A-qua-pae  ^'Quapaw. 

Aquaquanunoke  «  Aquae  kanon  k . 

Aquarage = Kanagaro. 

AquaBasne= Saint  Regis. 

Aquas-0alientee='Agua8  Calientes. 

Aqoaeoogoke  =>  Aquasccwoc. 

Aquae-saw- tee = Koasati. 

Aquatasi = A  watobL 

Aquateaffan^=>Mahican. 

AqaatubT=:  A  watobi . 

Aquatsagane= Mahican. 

Aqueokenonge,     Aqueokkonunque,     Aquegnonke= 

*  Aquackanonk. 

Aqueloa  pissas,  Aquelon  pissas,  Aquelou  pissasa 
Acolapissa. 

Aqneyamnunke= Aquackanon  k. 

Aqui»  Pecos. 

Aquia=Acoma. 

Aquioato = Aqulcabo. 

Aquiokanucke.  Aquiokanunke=>  Aquackanonk. 

Aquioo=»  Hawikun. 

Aquieeronons,  Aquiers=Mohawk. 

Aquimtuiouoa,  Aquunuriouta=>Aquimuri. 

Aqninoehioni  =*  Iroquois. 

Aqninsa  »  K  wakina. 

Aquinushionee=Iroqnol8. 

Aquira-Otam=>  Pima. 

Aqui8=Haqui. 

Aqniu^s  Pecos. 

Aqnoeohoaonqne"  Aquackanonk. 

Aqnohanook = Accohanoc. 

Aqnoeofl^joe = Aqua8COgoc . 

Aquqenulcqo,  Aquqtla'tlqos  Lower  Kutenai. 

Aqusoogoek = Aquascogoc. 

Aqiistft—Tolowa. 

Aq'weba=i  Laguna. 

Ara=Karok. 

Araal=Harahey. 

Ara-ara=KaroK. 

Arabasca= Athapascan  Family. 

Arabaskaw = A  thabasca. 

Araoaris=Arikara. 

A-r2oh-b^-OQ  »  Mandan . 

Araohe,  Arao,  Arahei^Harahey. 
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ArafaritkM=Neutrals. 

AraiTapfto  Aiivaipa. 

Irak^daho— Arikara. 

Ara-k*e= Eskimo. 

Arambeok,  Aramp6o=Noruinbega. 

AranamUf  AranamesaAranama. 

Araobega,  Araikmbef8k=Norumbega. 

Arapanas,  ArapahajraaArapaho. 

Arapahoea=Algonquian  Family. 

Arapahootf  ArapUcata,  Araphahoe,  Araphat,  Arap- 

hoes,  Arapohaea,  Arapoho,  Arapohote— Arapaho* 
AratliapeBooaa= Athapascan  Family. 
Arauohi—Aracuchi. 
Aravaipa,    Aravapa.   Aravapai,    Aravapa    PiaaU, 

Aravipaii= Ari  vaipa. 
Arbadoei = Arbadaos. 
Arbapaoe«=  Arapaho. 
Arbeka^Abihka. 
Arbiooooehee= Abikudshi. 
Aroahamoa—Tacame. 
Arcan^aa,  Aroanaa— Quapaw. 
Arobareea = Arikara. 
Arohe=Harahey. 
Ar-che-o-t6k-o-pa=  Matyata. 
Archieoo ->  Ch  iaha. 
Arohirigouan= Achiligouan. 
Arohouffueta = Ou  tchougai . 
Aro  Indiana =Quapaw. 
Aro  Plattea,  Aroa-a-plaU=  Lower  Kutenai. 
Aro8-Bri8ea=Tinazipe  Fhicha. 
Aroa-PlaU,  AroaplattM« Lower  Kutenai. 
Arotio  Hignlandera^Blta. 
Areibe=^Oraibi. 
Arenda,  Arendacronona.  Arendaebronons,   Arenda- 

anhronons,     Arendarnonoaont,     Arendaronnons, 

Arendaronona,  Arendarrhonona,   Arendoronnon= 

Arendahronons. 
Arepahaa»  Arapaho. 
Areaa2ttntaoooka=>Aro6aguntacook. 
A-]4-tkr-^p&n-gJL=<  Atsina. 
Arhan=Arnau. 
ArhoMtt = A  housah  t 
Aribabia=Aribaiba. 
Aribao,  Aribaoa=Arivaca. 
Aribaipa= Arlvai  pa. 
Aribaipia= Baipia. 
Aribapaia— Arivaipa. 
Aribayopia^Baipla. 
Aribeohi=Arivechi. 
Arioara,    Arioare«8,    Arioaria,    Arioaria,    Arioaa, 

Ariooarees,  Arioharay,  Ariohard,  Ariokara,  Ariok- 

a-ra-one,      Ariokarawi,     Ariokare,     Arickareea, 

Ariokera= Ari  kara. 
Aridgevoak,  Aridfewoak«.Norridgewock. 
A-rlk'-a-h&,  Arikaroea,  Arlk'-ard,  Arikari,  Arikera, 

Arikkara8= Arikara.  « 

Aripa=Arizpe. 

Aripahoea,  Aripohoei= Arapaho. 
ArUaguntaoooka= Arofiaguntacook. 
Ari8pa=Arizpc. 
AriBwanisk = A  riswan  iski. 
Aritoao = A  ritutoc . 
Arivao= Baipia. 
Arivapa,  Anvapa  Apaobaa,    Arivapaia,    Arivaypa 

Apaohe«= Arivaipa. 
Arivetzi = Ari  vechi. 
Arizo  del  Aqua= Agua  Fria. 
Arizonian  Apaohes^White  Mountain  Apache. 
Arizonian  Pimaa = Pima. 
Arkandada=Oglala. 
Arkanaa  band = San  tsukdhi. 
Arkan8aa=Quapaw. 

Arkanaaw  band,  Axkanaaw  Oaagea=Santsukdhi. 
Arkansawa,  Arkantea,  Arlcanaaa,  Arkanzaa,  Arken- 

■aa,  Arkensaw,  Arkenaea=Quapaw. 
Armeomeka = Eri  wonec. 
Ar-me-ahay = Hidatsa. 
Armewamen,  Armewamua= Eri  wonec. 
Anno8=Auk. 

Armouchiooia,  Armuoioeaes^Armouchiquois. 
Anioniogre» Onondaga  (vil.). 
Arockameoook = Rocameca. 
Aroeck=Arseek. 
Aroenem«ok= Eriwonec. 
Arogi8ti=Conoy. 
AroaagantakiUc,     Arooaafttnteoook  =  Aroaagunta- 

cook. 
Arra-Arra=  Karok. 


Ar-rab-pa-hoo = Arapaho. 

Arranaoak=<Norridgewock. 

Arrapahaa,    Arrapaho,    Arrapahoaa,    Arrapaoea- 

Arapaho. 
ArrapapaasChantapeta. 
Arraphaa,  Arraphoea,  Arrapohoea= Arapaho. 
Arraaafoataoook,      Arreagunteoooka,      Arrefimto- 

noeka = A  rosagun  tacook . 
Arrekaraa^  Arikara. 
Arrenamuae= Aranama. 
Arrepabaa= Arapaho. 
Arreragunteoook,  Arrerognntanooka,  Arreaagonta- 

eook,  Arreaagnntaoooka,  Arreaagunteoook,  Arrc- 

aegunteoook,     Arreaeguntoooook,     Arreaagnntoo- 

cookB=>Aroeagontacook. 
Arrioara,  Anictareea,  Arriekarawa,  Arrickaree,  Ar- 

riokora,  AmakarU=  Ari  kara. 
Arripaboeas  Arapa  ho. 
Arrivapia^  A  ri  vaipa. 
Arroekaumaeook  »  Kocameea. 
Arrohataok,  Arrohattook,  Arrowbatoeka,  Arrowlui- 

toea=3Arrohattoc. 
Arrow  MenoMoiKeyu. 
Arroya,  Arroyo= Pueblo  del  Arroyo. 
Arroyo  del  8onoitao«:Sonoita. 
AraaJiattook = Arrohattoc. 
Araegunteookeas  Aroaagun  tacook . 
AradksArseek. 
Araelamaby  a  AssilanapL 
Araenipoitia,  Artenipoita=AA.<*iniboln. 
Araikantec8=Aro6aguntacook. 
AraikantoKok^St  Francis. 
Artpabaa=Arapaho. 
Artaylnovakoi,  Arte^nowakoje,   ArtelnorakoasAr- 

telnof. 
Artea-Kutobi,    Artes-kutabi,    Artes-KattchiB«Ali- 

tena. 
Artigonioha—  Antigonishe. 
Artamilab^Artsmftl,  Lower  Chehalis. 
Anmdaoa,  Arundax=Adirondack. 
Anmaeguntekooka=Aro6aguntacook. 
A-ru'-qwa = Arukh  wa. 
Aruaeguntekooka= Aroeagun  tacook . 
Arwa«abwaa,  Arwaobaon=Amahami. 
Aaaha'ptin=>Nez  Percys. 
Aa-a-ka-ibi = Mandan. 
Aaanyumu = Asa. 
Aaaukeea  =Sauk. 
Aaay=Hopi. 
Aacanis = YscanLs. 
Aaoo= Dooesedoo  we. 
Aaeguang = Gahlinskun . 
AM-iz=A8elk. 
Asenjra = Caddo. 

A'tep^*,  A'iep&n*=Ahseponna. 
A'seq^Aseik. 
A-ie-quang = Gahl  i  nskun . 
Aaba-nibmka=:Shanam  karak. 
Aab-bot-ohea-ab«A8hbotchiah. 
Aaboroft=Stlahl. 
A-ahe-we=Zufii.  # 

A-ahi-ap'-ka- wi = Bik  tasatetuse. 
A-abi-ui,  Aabiwi= Zufli. 
Aabley  River  Indiana=Etiwaw. 
Aabniuiumab =Snohomish . 
Aaboobemiea,  Aab-o-cb£mi=Wappo. 
Aabt-ia-la-qua,  Aaht-ya-laqua = Astialaqua. 
A-abu'-e-ka-p« =Sali9h. 
A«ibi,  A^dhidlne^Ashihi. 
AaUa= Axilla. 
A-8imaea,    Asimaia,     Aainaea,    Aaiaai,    Aaiaay— 

Caddo. 
I  Aainbols,  Aainiboelt,  Aainiboinaa,  Aai'-ni-bwa",  Aai- 

nibwanak,  A-ai-ni-poi'-ttik,  Aainipovalea«A&nDi- 

boin. 
Aaiatagneronon,  Aaiatagneroiioni-Potawatomi. 
Aaivonobea = Seu  varits. 
A-BkUaOI^Tuscarora. 
Aakaenao = Askinuk. 
Aakaltan = Azquel  tan. 
Aakhomute = A  sko. 
AskioSaaeronona,    AakikSanebronona,    Aakikoaaae- 

rononi = Nlplssing. 
Aakinac.  Aaklnagbamiut= Askinuk. 
AakwalU=Ni8qualli. 
Aa-na-boinea= Assiniboin. 
AaonisCaddo. 
Aaona-abt=>Ahoa8aht. 
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AaoomMhet^Asomoches. 

AsopusaEBopiis. 

Asp«Ufa= Asapalaga. 

Aspauilasft,  AspasnUquan,  Aspasaiaquea^Aspasnl- 
agan. 

AsperouBa^Opelusa. 

Asphalaahe— Apalachee. 

AftMguntioook  =3  Arosaguntacook. 

AMamaoomoe  *  Secotan . 

AManpinktaAssumpink. 

Aaaawampsit.  AMawaiiuptits>Aflsawompfiet. 

AftMekalei  s  Hatha  wekela. 

AsMenaboine,  AMeeneepoytuok^Aasiniboin. 
•  »-8auk. 

=A88unpink. 
•= Hatha  wekela. 

AueliboiB,  AuenepoiU^Assiniboiii. 

AMeni=>  Caddo. 

Aflseniboinet,  Aflsenibonalak,  Aflsenipoflli,  AMeni- 
poiU.  AMeniponalaoa,  AHanipooalak,  Asseni- 
pouals,  Aflsenipouftl,  Auenipoulaot,  Aaseniponlaet, 
Aaaenipoulaks,  Aasenipom^kU,  AjMiiipovaU=As- 
siniboin. 

Auei^ijrun=Osage. 

Auexmiboins,  Auenpoelfl=A8SinIboin. 

Aaaeru^= Caughna  waga. 

AMe«tagtteroiioiia=PotawatomI. 

At-Bif-Mof-tish-e-ram=Asi8Ufuunuk. 

Aangnnaiok— Assegun. 

Assiffunaigt^ABsegun,  Osage. 

AMUunniisSeneca. 

Aasiliboueli = Assiniboin. 

AMiUT^Ocilla. 

AMiminenkon=AaBlmlnehkoD. 

Aaaimpouals,  Auinaboet,  AMinaboil,  Auiiiaboine, 
AMinaboiiiB,  ABsijiabwoinM=»Assiiiiboin. 

Aiainaig,  AMina^Ti  Auine=Caddo. 

Aatineboes.  ABSinaboinf  AMineboine,  AMinebwan- 
nuk,  Aaainepoel,  AaaiiiApoiU,  Asainepouu,  Astine- 
potuo,  Auinepoualaot,  AMiniboelld,  AMiniboelfl= 
Assiniboin. 

Asainibo«U  of  the  North = Northern  Assiniboin. 

Auiniboels  of  the  8outh=As8iniboin  of  the  Plains. 

AMiniboeai,  AMiniboile,  AMiniboile,  AManiboi]iet=> 
Assiniboin. 

AMiniboin  Menatopa=Watopapinah. 

Aaainiboint  det  For6ts=Tscbantoga. 

AMiniboins  det  Plainest  Assiniboin  of  the  Plains. 

AMiniboins  of  the  forett=Tschantoga. 

Andnibointof  the  North = Northern  Assiniboin. 

Asainiboins  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  Asainiboins  of 
the  Wood«=Tschantoga. 

Asftinibois,  AssiniboleMs,  Astiniboualaa,  Assini- 
bouane,  AssiniboueU= Assiniboin. 

AanniboueU  of  the  l[eadowt=>  Assiniboin  of  the 
Plains. 

Asainibouets,  Aaainiboiales,  AasiniVwans= Assini- 
boin. 

Aasinipi = Assi  napi. 

Asainipoals.  AsainiiKMlt,  Aasinipoile,  AMininoilen, 
AMinipoiis,    Auiniponiels,   Auin  notuc,  Astini- 


ponal,  Aseiniooilalao,  AMinipouala^,  Aasini- 
poiiars,  Asainipoulao,  AMinipour,  AsunipoTaU, 
Assini-poytuk,  Asainipwanak,  Astinnaboin,  Astin- 


naboinet,  AMinneboin,  Auinnee-Poetuo,  Aeiinni- 

bains,   Assinniboan,    Atunniboine,   Auinniboine 

Sioux,  A8sinniboini= Assiniboin. 
Asainnis = Caddo. 
Aaainopoila^  Aaainpouele,  Aaainponlao,  AaainponU=t 

Assiniboin. 
Aaaiaagh,  Aaai8affigroone=Mi8si8auga. 
Aaaista  £otaeronnona<-Mascoutens. 
Aaaiataeronona,     Aaaiatagueronon,     Aaaiataquero- 

nona=  Potawatomi. 
Aaaiwikalea  =s  Hatha  wekela. 
Aaaek8ekik=Sokoki. 
Aaaoni,  Aasony=Caddo. 
Aaaoowamaoo^  A»ia  wompset. 
Aaaetoue=  Uzutiuhi. 
Aaaowamaett= Assa  wompset. 
Aaawekales,   Aaawikalea,    Aaawikalua^Hathawe- 

kela. 
Aaayletoh,  Aaaylitoh,  AaayUtlh^Atselits. 
Aaaynaia^Caddo. 

Aatakaywaa,  Aatakywioh,  Aata<ikewa=>A8takiwi. 
Aauoaagna= Azucsagna. 
Aaumpoion = Sandia. 
Aaunoion=sia,  Zufii. 


Aaunoion  Amipaa»Ciimpii8. 

Aaunoion  Arispe»Arizpe. 

Aaunoion  Batuoo=Batuco. 

Aaunoion  de  Opodepe^Opodepe. 

Aaunoion  de  Kaum=Ranun. 

Aaunoion  de  Tepave,  Aaunoion  Tepahue=Tepahue. 

Aawalthatana=>  Al  wathalama. 

Aa- wun-wii = Asa. 

At=-Ati,  Attn. 

A'-ta-a-kiiit'-ti = Ataakut. 

AUbi-hogandi = Awatobi. 

Atacapaa,  Ataoapaa,  Atao-aaaaa=»Attacapa. 

Atach,  A-taohe=Tachi. 

Ataoonohronona=Ataronchrolnon. 

A-tagui=»Lipan. 

Ataiwaa= MasBet. 

Ataka^Attu. 

Atakapaa=3  Attacapa. 

A'-to-ke-te'  tiln'-n<=iAtaakut. 

Atakhtan=Ahtena. 

Atako^Attu. 

Atakwa = Catawba. 

A'tUI  da'ndaka'nihi==  Lookout  Mountain  Town. 

Ataniek=>Atnik. 

Ataouabouaoatonek=>Bouscoutton. 

Ataronch=>Ataronchronon. 

ttaaea=Atasi. 
-t«&a-ki-l^lji»'  =-Tuscarora. 

Ataaai=Atasi. 

Atationoue= Nottoway. 

Atawawaa= Ottawa. 

Atayoa=>Toho. 

Atoanaa=Quapaw. 

AtehaersAtka. 

Atohalugumint=Atchaluk. 

Atoh'aahti  amSumei=Chastaeosta. 

Atohelity=iAtselits. 

Atohihwa' = Maricopa. 

Atohiligoiian = Achiligouan. 

Atohixeaiah^Chehalis. 

Atohougek,  Atohougue,  Atohougueta»Outchougai 

A'-tofik^Atshuk. 

Atoakari,  Ateanaea-<Ateacari. 

A-teet*aa=»Tangesatsa. 

Aten&=Ahtena. 

Atenaa^  Shus  wap. 

Ateplra=>Atepua. 

Ateaalgi,  Ateai^Atasi. 

Ate'waa= Masset. 

Ateyala-keokva^Astialakwa. 

Athabaaea= Athapascan  Family,  Chipewyan. 

Athabaaoan^i Athapascan  Family, 

Athabaakana=  Athabasca. 

Athapaooa,  Athapaohea= Athapascan  Family. 

Athapaaca=> Athapascan  Family,  Chipewyan. 

Athapaaoow= Atnabasca. 

Athapaaque^s Athapascan  Family. 

Athapuaoow = Athabasca. 

Athiataeronnon = Potawatomi . 

Athlameth-  Klamath. 

Athlankenetia = Kimsquit. 

Athlaxani==Tlatskanai. 

Athleta=>  Pavlotso. 

Athnaer  =  Ahtena. 

Ati=San  Francisco  Ati. 

Atiaonrek  =s  Neutrals. 

Atio=Ati. 

Ataga = K  ittan  ning. 

Atiga9>ioi'ffueha= A  ttigneenongnahac. 

Atignaouantan=sAttignawantan. 

Atignenongaoh,  Atignenonghao=>  A  ttigneenongna- 
hac. 

Atihipi-0atou7=>Tippecanoe. 

Atik'=Ahdik. 

Atikameguea=>  Attikamegue. 

Atilamaa — All  bamu. 

Atimaoo,  Atimuoa,  Atimuqua^Timucua. 

Atingaeennonnihak= Attigneenongnahac. 

Atingyahointan,  Ating7ahoulan=Attignawantan. 

AtinSi^=^Atnik. 

Atinioaguin =Neagwaih . 

Atinniaienten,  Atinonaentana=Attignawantan. 

Atintana,  Atintona=> Teton. 

Atiouandaronka,  Atiouendaronk,  Atiraguenrek,  Ati- 
rhagenrenreta,  Ati-rhagenreta=>  Neutrals. 

Atiaon=:San  Francisco  Ati. 

Atiwandaronk=3  Neutrals. 

Atkan»Atka. 
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Atkha^Nazan. 

Atkba«=>Atka. 

AtUohatJo— Acoma. 

A  *tU'nuw&='Chattanooga. 

Atliahimih=>TakulIi. 

Atna—Salishan  Family. 

Atnaohljaiier,  Atnaer=Ahtena. 

Atnahs=iAhtena,  Shuswap,  Salishan  Family. 

At-naki = Shuswap. 

Atiialii=Tautin. 

Atnans,  Atnaa^Abtena,  Shuswap. 

AtnaUina,  Atnazthynn^sAhtena. 

Atnikmioute,  Atnikmut  Zafo«kin=s  Atnuk. 

A-t6-oo,  A'-to-ko  wu£-wn=>  Atoko. 

Atokdwe=:  Apache. 

Atonthrataronon,     AtMitrataronnons,    Atontratas, 

AtoBtratoronoiia=>Totontaratonhronon. 
A-too-hi-i4=Salish. 
Atotohau=nUzutiuhi. 
AtSafannen—  Ontwaganha. 
Atowas= Ottawa. 
Atowateaays  Polawatomi. 
Atoyofti^Toho. 
At-paaha-ihliha»HitchiU. 
Atquaeke = Aquack. 
Atquanaohaokf  Atquawaohnki.  AtqnanahookM,  At- 

qainaohttnks=Atquaaachuke. 
Atra*  K8ae=Atrakwaye. 
Atra  'X8ae  *r = Conestoga. 
Atra*kwa'«==>Atrakwaye. 
Atra'kwae^ronnoaa,  Atrakw6r=>Cone8toga. 
Atrutoiu=>Teton. 
AtMcaanen — Tsaxanha. 
Atsayongkys  Mahican . 
At-i«'-ni=Atflina. 
Ataharoke = Crows. 
A-taho-to-ti-na = Etchareottiue. 
A'tsInlk'ta'an^Taskigi. 
Ataiataohronoiu  «-  Potawatomi . 
Ataiatacherroii]ums<-  Maseoutens. 
Atsistaharoron,  Atsiitarhonon= Potawatomi. 
Atangeif  Atsufe'wi=>At8ugewi. 
Attaoapaoaa,  Attaoappa-  Attacapa. 
Attaohooka = I  vit&c  huco. 
Attak=Attu. 

Attakapaa,  Attakapo=3  Attacapa. 
AttamaMO=Timucua. 
Attanak=Atnik. 
Attapaha = A  Itamaha. 
Attaquapaa= Attacapa. 
Attaset,  Attaais,  Attaaae^Atasi. 
At-taa-gee= Atagi. 
Attawaa.  Attawawaa=»Ottawa. 
Attawita=>  Kadohadacbo. 
Attaye8=Tyigb. 
Atteffheny=  Alleghany  Indians. 
Attekainek= A  tti  kamegue. 
Attanoapaa=  Attacapa. 
Attenkina^  Algonkln. 
Attenmuk'-i  A  tten . 
Attenokamiut^  Attenok. 
Attenonderonk  =>  Neutrals. 
At-te-ahu-pe-aha-loh-paB-ga»Les  Noire  Indians. 
Attibamagueaf  Attioameoeta,  Attioameouaoaf  Atti- 

oamiquea,  Attiounoeta=3Attikamegue. 
Attioinoapioayea=Thlingchadlnne. 
Attignaoouentan,   AttignaSantan,   Attignaonentan, 

Attignawantan = Attignawantan. 
Attign^a  Attique. 

Attigneenonguahao=Attigneenongnahac. 
Attignouaatitana,  Attigouantaiif  Attigouantiiiea,  At* 

tigouautan = A  ttigna  wan  tan . 
Attigua=  Kittanning. 
Attigueenongnahao,  Attigaenoiigba= Attigneenong- 

nanac. 
Attihouandaron = Neutrals. 
Attikamegouek.  Attikamega,  Attikamaguekhi.  At- 

tikamek,  Atokamequea,  Attikainiguea=s  A  tti  kam- 
egue. 
Attik  Iri]iiouetoha= Attlkirlniouetch. 
Attikouets = Attikamegue. 
Attikou  Iriiiiouats= Attlkirlniouetch. 
Attimoapiauaiea,  Attlmoapiquaia,  Attimoapiquay*- 

Thlingchadlnne. 
Attingneenongnahao,    Attingueenongnahac  -  A  ttig- 

neenongnanac. 
Attinniaoenten = A  ttigna  wan  tan . 
Attiaoi]idarona= Neutrals. 
Attinquanongnahao  »  Attigneenongnahac. 


Attionandarona,  AttioBidaronar  AtttSaadaroii,  Atti- 
Sandaronk,  Attioaendaraakhronon,  Attiouanda- 
ronk=NeutralK. 

Atti8andaronk= Huron. 

Attiqu^s  Kittan  ning. 

Attiquenongnah,  Araquaaoagnahai  =>  AtUgneenong- 
naiiac. 

AtUataa,  Attiataahroaoa,  Attiataeroaoas>t  Potawa- 
tomi. 

Attiuoiadaroaa,  Attiwaadaroak,  Atttwoadaroak^ 
Neutrals. 

Attochiagoohroaoa  scOj  eejok . 

Attoo,  Attou=>Attu. 

Attuokapaaa  A  ttacapa . 

A-tu-a-Biih = Atuamf. 

Atda«=>Atnik. 

Atat^=Cochiti. 

Atwagaaaea— Ontwaganha. 

Aua-tu-ni = A  watobi . 

Au-ba-ooo-ohe,  An-be-ooo-ake^Abikudshi. 

Au-ba-«ah= Abihka. 

Aubiaaukaa= Abnaki. 

Auboooea = A  bi  h  ka. 

Aub-a^-ro-ka = Crows. 

Aaoaaiaoo = A  ucocisco. 

Au-olia-aaa-hat-ohe= A  tchinahatchi. 

Au-ohe-aan-ul-gan=>  A  tchlnaalgi . 

Aaohaa<a  Eyeish. 

Anooaiaoo,  Aucoaiaeo=»Aucoci9CO. 

Aud-je-jauk  =»  Oj  eejok . 

Audaata=sEdi8to. 

Augallalla^Oglala. 

Angawaaif  Avgawoam=Agawam. 

Aoghguagey,  Aoghquaga,  Anghqoagaha,  Aagk- 
quagoha,  Aughquagea,  Aughquaghaa,  Aaghwu«= 
Oquaga. 

Augoam,  Angoan=:Agawam. 

Augoon=aAngun. 

Aiigaaa=>  Agawam. 

Au-aai,  Avgay=Ojai. 

Ai^uiap—Ujuiap. 

Aake,  Auke-qwaa=Ank. 

Aukpapaa=  Hunkpapa. 

Aukaiwaah,  A'-ukaai= Klamath. 

Aukwiok = Oouaga. 

A^-kwft-oti=Tolowa. 

Aaloohawaa,  Aa-lot-oke-wan  =>  A  lachua. 

Aaaxaaaa=:Tawehash 

Aumeaoukkaatti = Amasecon  ti. 

Aumoaaaoaika,  AumoaaoBuka=Monsoni. 

AuBuraghoawgea = Am  moncongan . 

Auakonaaoaaitaa= Monsoni. 

An-ma(Hml-le=:Amakalli. 

Aumuokoawgaa,  AamughoawgeasAmmonoongan. 

Aoaatok = A  noatok. 

An-aat-te  ckap-aoa  Anatlchapko. 

Awnghim  =»Tanotenne. 

Auaiera,  Auaiea^ Mohawk. 

Au61aada»  Paiute. 

Anorobagra=>Norumbega. 

Au-put- taa-« = A  patai . 

Auqardaaliag= Aukardneling. 

Auquaguaa = Oq  uaga . 

Aaquitaaukoa — Delaware. 

Auraaaaeaaa=:Aranama. 

Aorioara,  Auriokareea-*  Arikara. 

Aoaa  KeaoweaottaWequadong. 

A'-aahkai= Klamath. 

Auaiaabwaaa= Assin  i  boin . 

Auaotaaaoog=Stockbridge. 

Autallga,  AuUvga=:  Atagi. 

Autawa= Ottawa. 

AuthoBtaataa= Oto. 

Autia^Aute. 

Autir^^Kikatsak. 

Aut  aeea=Atasi. 

Autobaa= Atagi. 

Aatoaaee=Atasi. 

Autouaoka=Ottawa. 

Antraohaha = Osage. 

Aut-toa-ae,  Auttotaaa=Ata8i. 

Auuioo=Hawikuh. 

A'-Bjrax = Kickapoo. 

Avaraea,  ATareasAvavaies. 

Ava-Bupiea= Havasupai. 

Avataaakakoi,  Avataaoyakoa^Ayatanak. 

Avauwaia  =3  lo  wa. 

Aveadaha= Arendahronon& 

ATaau-pai^' Havasupai. 
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ATionsHawikuh. 

Avipa  ApMh«»  Arlvaipa. 

Aynuliniiats  AvDuli  k 

Ato«*Ado. 

AyofmlL  ATOTella»» Avoyelles. 

AToy=Iowa. 

ATojallf  AToyellat,  AToyelis  Avoyelles. 

Avoyi^Iowa. 

A-vue-hoo-mar-liahBCasa  Montesmma. 

Awachawi  =Amahami. 

A-wao-la'-ttrk=Arva8hlaurk. 

AtwaS'LBU=Awaitlala. 

A-wa-ha-wat,  A-wa-ha-waya^Ainahaini. 

Awahe,  Aw£]ii» Pawnee. 

A'wa-i  LalasAwaltlala. 

Awakanifthiih=  Wakanasisi . 

Awalaohd,  Awallaohe»AwanI. 

Awan^Avak. 

i  -  wa-na-kwai-k*7a-k6-iia»=  A  nak  wai  kona. 

iwanee=>Awanf. 
-wa-oo=Tlaaluis. 
Awaaatoi« = Ouasouarini . 
Awaiko  aminia=Wa«co. 
AwaaoftB  Ab  wehsoos. 
A- wla-ih^tin-qui  »  Cheyenne. 
Awaansain^iAwausee. 
Awata  wi&wHa  Awata. 
Awitoh,  Awitoh«»Apache. 
A-wa-te-n— A  watobl. 
Awatiohai-Bohpoo,  Awatiohay=^Amatlha. 
Awat6bi,  k  wat  u  i,  A  wat  n  iantsAwatobi. 
A-wat'  wim-wii=>Awata. 

A-waos-e,  A-waat-e-wuf,  A-waiu-ia-«6— Awausee. 
Awou]nbuoks=a  Aukumbumfik . 
Aweataiwaenhr<mon=»  Winnebago. 
AweohiMehronon = M  Issisauga. 
Awefen=>Owego. 
Aweiirehr(moa=  Wenrohronon. 
A-wha-whf-UM-ora= Awha  whilashmn. 
Awi-adfthi-Klikltat. 
A  wiriuaghroene = A  wighsaghroone. 
Awilc'indx,  AiHIrr'iiioq-Wikeno. 
A-with-in-aub-ay^Chippewa. 
Awis-na= Awigna. 
Awka»Auk. 
Awi= Pawnee. 
Awokkiiak= Etchareottine. 
A'w-o-tom = Pima. 
A'wK^' Apache. 
Awp-pa-pa=-  Maricopa. 
Awud  infiwH™  Awuiihl. 
Axa,  Axaas=Harabey. 
Azanti^'Axautl. 
Axas=Harahey. 
Ayehin^n-*  Pawnee. 
Axi=Ati. 

Axib  Inenai  Pawnee. 
AkoTtre=Axol. 
AxBttiaaaj^rmiia-rChippewa. 
Axtaot  =-Ta  wehaflh. 
Azua=Comeya. 

Ayabaaoa=Athapa<<can  Family. 
Ajrabatkau  =a  A  thabasca. 
Ayabaakawiyiniwag^Sakawitbiniwuk. 
Ayaohaghayuk  =>  Aiachagiii  k . 
AyachetaEyeish. 
Ayaoheruk  =>  Aiachagiuk. 
Ayahwa—  Iowa. 

Ayakhtalik,  Ayaktalik  =-^  Aiaktalik. 
Ay4ai'yI=Jore. 
Ayanabe = Ayana  bi . 
Ayaiiais»Halnai. 
Ayano= Kanohatino. 
Ayaiii=  Hankutchin. 
A3ras=Eyel8b. 

Av&tohinini,  Ay&tohiyiniw^Sikaika. 
A^-ya-to= Arapaho. 
AyanaiBf  Ajrauvai,  Ajraawait,  Ayauwas,  Ajrauwaui, 

Ajranway,  Ayaaways=>Iowa. 
Ayavala,  Ayavill««>Aya valla. 
AyavoiSf  Ajrawai,  Ayawayislowa. 
Ayay»»Eyei8h. 
Aybamos»  Alibainu. 
Aybino=iAlvino. 
A-y-cbarto=>  Hachaath. 
Ayoha,  Ayobit,  Ayeohe=Eyeiah. 
Ayanait  Ayenii==Hainai. 


Ayeania-a  Yojuane. 

Ayaooaia,  Aya8aia=Iowa. 

AyeaaEyeisn. 

Ayatansletan. 

Ayliattiaaht>  Ehatiaaht. 

Ayiohas,  Ayiah^Eyeish. 

Ayia-iyiiiiwok-Cree. 

Ajijadoa,  AyJaoaaTawehash. 

Aynaia.  Asrnaya,  Ayniaa=Hainai. 

Ayoaalowa. 

Ayodaudao=Ba80tutcan . 

Ayoaa=Iowa. 

Ayona=«  Kanoha  tino. 

AyoaaiaHalnai. 

Ayonontouaa,  ATononto«it»Junundat. 

Ayooia,  Ayoonaiaf  Ayoooaa,  AyoSoia,  Ayooa,  Ayoa- 

aba,  Ayonaa,  Ayouex=Iowa. 
Ayououton = A  yanamon . 
Ayouwa,  Ayouwaia,  Ayoaway,  Ayouwaya,  Ayovai, 

Ayovoia,  A'yowa,  Ayoway->Iowa. 
Ayqaiyu=Ayqul. 
Ay8=«Ai8,  Eveisb. 
Ayaaa^Eyelsh. 
Aytoh-arU= Hachaath. 
AjruAba,  Ayobuwahak^Iowa. 
Ayubwa'als  Hi  waasee. 
Ayn^a^alowa. 
Aynwduii»Yowani. 
Ayawaaalowa. 
AywaaioYowani. 
Ayaaa-BEyeiab. 
Asaihagyagmut^Nokrot. 
AsadysaaAdai. 
Asanas  Atsina. 
Aiavay=Sarauahl. 
AsiagmfitaAziagmiut,  Unallgmiut. 
Aaiavigamat,    Aaiavigamata,    Aaiavigidkbainiat>° 
I      Aziavik. 

Baaobiaana,  Baaknuna'aaa^Nakaainena. 

Ba-akuab' =>  Dakota. 

Baa^toiine'naa  Nakaainena. 

Babarola^Bru)^. 

Babayoulaa»Bayogoula. 

Babaaagui  »  Babaaaqui . 

Babicon  «  Babiacora. 

Babiaaa,  Babina  Indiana,  Babin  Indiana,  Babiaia» 

Nataotin. 
Babor— Pabor. 
BaborigamiaBaborlgame. 
Bao^San  Xavier  del  Bac. 
BaaabaabasBaca. 

Baaadaguatai,  Baaa  da  Hoaahi— Bacadeguacbi. 
Biaindaa=>  B^cancour. 
Baaapa^Matape. 
Baaaraguea= Vacoregue. 
Baoatu  da  OuaohisBacadeguachi. 
Baaatii=Bacuachi. 
Baaayopa^Baqulgopa. 

Saooaloona,  Baoaatoona,  Baaaatoua=Buekaloon. 
BaaaraoaBaaerac. 
Baobom'a  aountrr^Tankiteke. 
Batfoaabi,  Baaoaiz,  Baooatii=Bacuachi. 
Baooragnea,  Baaorabui=Vacoregue. 
Baaowla  =^  Bacuacbl . 
Baauanoa  »  Bacuancos. 
Baaiin=Bacnm. 
Baatttia=»  Bacuvia. 
Bad  Bowa»Tlnazipeshicha. 
Bad  OoupsEsekepkabuk. 
Bad  Faaaa=slteahicba. 
Bad  SaU- Passing  Hail's  Band. 
Bad  Haartaa Kiowa  Apache. 
Bad  Honora«£sekepkabuk. 
Badiaa»Bidai. 
Bad  Lacgina^Eaachkabuk. 
Bad  looldng  <maa»>Glaglabecha. 
Bad-Paopla^  Ettchaottine. 
Badwunnn— Pal  w  iinan. 
Bads»  Esqugbaag. 


Bagopaa  »  Bagiopa. 


>Navaho. 
BInakoain = Cheyenne. 
Bahamoa  »  Ebahamo. 
Babt'  qtfb«»Bahekbube. 
Babia«Eerpiritu  Santo  de  Ztifilga. 
BabiumsBacum. 

Babwatago-waninnawug,  Babwatig=Atidna,  Pawa- 
tlng. 
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BahynaBayu. 

B«£afoiilM*-Bayogoula. 

BaULovakoe-Belkofski. 

BaimoU^Balmena. 

Baiouff  oula = Bayogoula. 

BaisimetM=Bei8iamlte. 

Bai'-ya— Bayu. 

Bdio  de  Aqnitono^Aquitim. 

BMiopas^Bagiopa. 

Bakab-Pakab. 

BakhkanapulsTubatnlabal. 

Bakiho>,  BakihoQaBakihon. 

Bald  Eeada-*  Comanche. 

Bald  Hill,  Bald  Hill  Indiana-Chilula. 

Ballana = Eff  epam . 

BallaiaaTepehuaiies. 

Bal-loh-Paviotflo. 

Baluza,  BalnziaaBiloxL 

BalwiAa»  Badwisha. 

BiaabMueki,  Baaabeoiiik,  Banabouaks- Winne- 
bago. 

Baaao,  Baii-aokt=» Bannock. 

Baaaffiro»  Kananro. 

Banaiti^Bannock. 

Banalaohie—  Panalachic. 

Baaamiohi^Banamitzi. 

Baa^bd,  Ban-at-teet.  Banax^Bannock. 

Band  lar  Oru  (orain)  or  oaiioe=Watopapinah. 

Band  of  Kinkash,  Band  of  Kinkraah»Kinkasb. 

Band  of  the  lights— Cbagu. 

Band  that  eats  no  bufUo»Pteyuteahni. 

Biniathoi-Cherokee. 

Bannaoh  BnakeSf  Bannaoks,  Bannoek,  Ban-ni-ta=^ 
Bannock. 

Buitom  ■■  Bantam . 

Banumints— Seiranofl. 

Bapiapaa-Babiape. 

Ba-qa-d=>Makab. 

Baqtteros=Querecho8. 

Baqnioba,  Baqiiiova=>Bagiopa. 

Ba-ra-shfip'-jn-o= Dakota. 

BarbarolesChankute. 

Barbas»Wbite  Indians. 

Barohuxem,  Baroloxen^Patuxent. 

Bar-har-oha=>  Pabatid. 

Bark  Indiana =Micmac. 

Bark  tribe^^Ecorce. 

Basaoora = Ba<^nora. 

Baadote  tfni,  Basdatoa-oniaBasdecbesbnl. 

Baaaraoa=  Baserac. 

Baaa-tlo-tinneh— Tataanottine. 

Baahabaa= Abnaki. 

Baahonaaa«Buflhamul. 

Baaiaa^'Vasisa. 

Basket  People=-Colyille. 

Basket  VilIaffe=Tunffge. 

B(a8)  Baara=8aura  Towns. 

Basses  Bivi^res^  Lower  Creeks. 

Bastard  Beaver  Indians =Etcheridiegottine. 

Bas  Tohinouks=>  Lower  Chinook. 

Bataoora,  Bataooaa— Babiacora. 

Batans,  Batang-a=  Patung. 

B&tard  iiouoheuzf  B&tards-l>oaohenx=>NellaKOttiiie. 

Ba-tei'p-kwa-si = Bachipk  wasi . 

Batemdaikai,  Batem-da-kat-ee,Batem-da-kaiiBKato. 

Bat  Houae^Chakpahu. 

Batin-da-kU==Kato. 

Batkinyamu=Patki. 

BatokoT£=3  Patoqua. 

B&ton  Rouge=Mikasuki. 

Batosda=San  Xavier  del  Bac. 

Battle-le-mule-emauoh  =>  M  ethow. 

Batuoos = Eudeve. 

Batuearis  =>  Batucari. 

Batsakikat^Batza. 

Baviaoora  =>  Babiacoxa. 

Bawateec,  Bawating,  Bawitifowininiwag.  Bawi'ti- 
gonk.  Bawiting=Pawating. 

Bayaoeliito= Bayou  Chicot, 

Baragola,  Bayagoubaa,  Bayagoulaa,  Baya-Ogoulas=: 
Bayogoula. 

Bay  Indiana =Oklahannali,  Winnebago. 

Bay-ma-poma8=Sinkyone. 

Baymoa=>Bamoa. 

Bavogola,  Bayonne  Ogoolaa,  Bayouo  Agoulaa= 
Bayogoula. 

Bayou  Oh4ne=Namukatsup. 

Bayou  Ohioo= Bayou  Chicot. 

Bayone  Ogoulaa,  Bayuglaa^-Bayogoula. 


BaihigagataBazhL 

Beadeyea^Bidai. 

Bean-people,  BeanamensPapago. 

BearaChonakeratMatonumanke,  Tnnanpin. 

Bearded  Indiana^- White  Indians. 

Bear  Indianai-Clatchotin. 

Bear  Lake  Indiana— Saschutkenne. 

Bear  nation= Attignawantan. 

Bear*a  Faw  Hountain— Shiptetxa. 

Beathook-Beothukan  Family. 

Beaaaneoart= B4cancour. 

Beaux  Hommea— Quapaw.  Siksika. 

BeaTer=Etcheridlegottine,  Pakhtha,  Patha,  Taw- 

enikashika,  Tsattine. 
Beaver  band-Zhapeinihkashina. 
Beaver  Oreek=Sawcunk. 
Beaver  geaa^Itchhasualgi,  Zhawenikaahika. 
Beaver  Hill  Oreea-Paskwawininiwug. 
Beaver  Huntera- Tsattine. 
Beaver  (Indiana)— Amikwa. 
Beaver-men = I'amak  wapl. 
Beavera— Tsattine. 

Beaver'a  Town,  Beaver  Town— Tuscarawas. 
Beoaea-Abihka. 
Beoaneooriana,  B^oanooort,  Beoquanoourt,  Beoquea- 

eonrt,  Beounoonrt— B4cancour. 
Bedah-marek— Bidamarek. 
Bedaia,  Beddiea,  Bedeea,  Bediea-Bidai. 
Bedaaqeteha,  Bedaietoho— Chippewa. 
Be-g£-k51-kiajju-Mogollon. 
BIhathook-Beothukan  Family. 
Behda-Baad&. 
Beieaa-Abihka. 
Be-Ju^  Tu-a^,  Be-Jni  Tu-ay,  Be-Juy  Tu-a^^Bejui- 

tuuy. 
Bekaneourt— B^cancour. 
BOiu-Beku. 

Belantae-etea,  Belantae-etea-Hidatsa. 
Belbellaha=Bellabella. 
Belem^Belen. 
Belhoola— Bellacoola. 
Belkovaky-Belkofeki. 
Bella-Bellaa— Bellacoola. 
Bellaooola—Salishan  Family. 
Bellaghohoolaa,  Bellahoola— Bellacoola. 
BeUBellaa-Bellabella. 
Bell-houla,  Belliohoola- Bellacoola. 
Bellkovakoi-BelkofBki. 
Beloehv,  Beloea^-Biloxi. 
Beloved  People— Chufaniksa,  Watakihulata. 
Beloxi-Biloxi. 
Belue— Belen. 
BeluzlB,  Beluzy— Biloxi. 
Benadoa— Venadofl. 
BAiaquis — Abnaki. 
Bend  Village— Daudehokto. 
Benem^,  Benemi,  Beny«me=8errano8. 
Beothik,    Beotha,    Beothuoa,  Beothnea,  Beothngs, 

Beothuk— Beothukan  Family. 
Beowawe = Beo  wa  wa. 
Bergbewohner— Montagnais. 
Beraamia,   Beraiamitea,  Beraiamita,  Beraiamitta» 

Bersiamite. 
Berthold  Indian  Villace=>Hidatsati. 
Bertiamiatea,  Bertiamltea = Bersiam  1  te. 
Beaanpon—  B^cancour. 
Be-ide'-ke- Poxes. 

Bea-he-kwe-guelta = Miseek  wigweel  is. 
Be'ahntohi-Kiowa. 
Bea-tohonhi— Bistchonigottine. 
Bethaiamita-Bendamlte. 
Bethuok^Beothukan  Family. 
B«tidM-Arapaho. 

Be-ton-auk-an-ub-yig— Betonukeengainubejig. 
Betaiamitea,  Betaiamita^Bersiamite. 
Betnmki—Mitomkai  Porno. 
Bevan-aoa,  Bewanaoas  Dakota. 
Bi'-xai—Jicarilla. 

Biaundo—San  Francisco  Xavierde  Vigg4  Biaundo. 
Biean— Bicam. 
Bifi^-Bithani. 
Bi9^==Dsihlthani. 
Biocareea = A  rikara. 
Bi-oo-we-tha  =3  Piqua. 
Biouner=San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo. 
Bidaiaea^Bidai. 
BidUpah^ko=Pneblos. 
Biday.  Bidayea-Bidai. 
Biddahatai-Awatiaa-Elahsa. 
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Bidd«hooohe6=Blthahot8hi. 

BiddAqttimamaro-Viddaquim&mar. 

BidiM»Bidal. 

Bijrai,  Bi6ndd=>  Lacuna. 

Bienii'ii— Keresan  Family. 

Bif-hiU=Pasukdhin. 

Bif  Ankle  baad=Iyakoza. 

Big  Bdad»  Arapaho. 

Big  BeaTen= Moravian. 

Big  Belley,  Biebellied,  Big  BeUiet=Gros  Ventres. 

Big  Ohebaut^  Big  Ohehawt—Chiaha. 

Big  OoTe=K.alanuyi. 

Big  Devils=Watopachnato. 

Big  Eagle's  band=Ohanhanska. 

BigEddy-Niukhtasb. 

Big-heads^T^tes  de  Boule. 

Big  HillflsPasukdhln. 

Big  Jim's  Baiid=Ki8pokotha. 

Big-legged  hones =iyakoza. 

Big  Licic=<Ketchewamidaugenink. 

Big-Ups=iNataotin. 

Big Pftuoh,  BigPaunch^Gros  Ventres. 

Big  salt  liok^Ketchewaundaugenink. 

Big  Stone  Lake^ilnkpa. 

Big    Talassee,    Big    Tallasees,    Big    Tallassees=» 

Talasse. 
BigTeUioo^Tellico. 
Big  Traok^Santsnkdhi. 
Big  Tree=^Gaandowanang. 
Big  Uohee  Town=»  Yucbi  town. 
BigXrfala=£ufaiila. 
Bik-ta'-8he=Shoshoni. 
Bflchula-Salishan  Family. 
Bilexes=Biloxi. 

Bilhoola.Billeohoola»Be11acoola,8ali8hanFamilv. 
Billeohaia»Salishan  Family. 
Billikula=i  Bellacoola. 
Billozie,  BiUozis,  Bilooohi,  Biloochy.  Biloeoi.  Bi- 

leohy,  Bilocohi,  Bilooohy,  Biloui,  Biloxy-Biloxi. 
Bilqula = Bellacoola. 
Bilusi.Biliixi:=Biloxi. 
BtlzulaaBellacoola. 
Bin-i-etto  She-deck-a=San  Carlos  Apache,  White 

Mountain  Apache. 
Binuzsh,  B(n6x>l^=Biloxi. 
Biquaohe — Bacuach  i. 
Biroh  BaT= Semiahmoo. 
Birch  Indians=Tennuthkntchin. 
Blrch-rind   Indians,    Biroh-rind    men,     Biroh-rind 

i>eople=3  Tataanottine. 
Birch  River  Indiaxis=Tennuthkutchin. 
Birds' Fusualgi. 
Bird  (gens)  =Cnorofa. 
BirdPueblo=Pueblo  of  the  Bird. 
BirdTown^^Tsiskwahi.  « 

Biroros=  Piro. 
Bisanig = Busanic. 
Bisoatronges = Coaque. 
Bishapa  =Bissasba. 
Bishkun  Tamaha=»Biflhkon. 
Biskatronge=Ck)aque. 

Bisserains,  Bisseriniens,  Bissiriniens=>Nipi8sing. 
BItiQiotsi»Bithahotshi. 
BIta'ni=Bitbani. 
Bitomkhai=Mitomkai  Porno. 
Bitoupas = I  bitoupa. 
Bi3roas=Bayu. 

Selkowskoje  ^  Belkofski. 
aok=Inke8abe. 
Blaok-arms = Cheyen  ne. 

Blaok  bear=Chonakera,  Tunanpin,  Wasapetun. 
Blaok-bear  gens^Wasaenikasbika. 
Blaok  Oanon=Snapa. 
Blaok-dog,  Black  itog's,  Blaok  Dog's  band=Ohan- 

hanska. 
Blaok  eagle  =aHaneatanga. 
Blaok  Eagle's  band=>Wamdisapa's  Band. 
Blaok  FaOs  rains=>Wukoki. 
Blaokfeet^Sibasapa,  Siksika. 
Blaokfeet    Dakotss,   Blaok-feet    Scioux,   Blaokfeet 

Sioux,  Blaokfeet  Tetons^sSlhasapa. 
Blaokfoot=Siksika. 
Blaokfoot  Dakotas=Sihasapa. 
Black-footed  ones=Siha8apakhcha. 
Blaokfoot  Sioux^Sihasapa. 
Blaok  Hawk  Band=Mokohoko. 
Blaok  Hook=Backbook. 
Blaok  house^Hickerau. 
Blaok  Lake  of  Tears =Sbipapulima. 


Blaok  Mingo^WinyawB. 

BlaokmouthsaSukhutit. 

Blaok  Fanis» Wichita. 

Blaok  Fawnee»Arikara,  Wichita. 

Blaok-Biver    band^^Mekadewagamitigweyawini- 

niwak. 
Blaok  Warrior,  Blaok  Warriors  Town^Tuskalusa. 
Blaok- Water=>Ke8iet8ha,  Okalusa,  Opelousa. 
Blanohes=>  White  Indians. 
Blanoo=>  Pueblo  Blanco. 
Blanos,  Blanos    Barbus,  Blanes,    Blank  Barbns» 

White  Indians. 
Blinde  Towne=Ohanoak. 
Bloodies,    Blood  Indians,   Blood  People,  Bloods=> 

Kainah. 
Blow-horn  Vest=>Wakokayi. 
Blue  Earth  IndiansaNez  Perc^. 
Bine  Earth  Village»Mankato. 
Blue-lipped  people^Blewmouths. 
Blue  mud  Inidians,  Blne-muds=>Nez  Perc^. 
Blue  Bunning  Water  pueblo=tShakwabaiyaki. 
Bluiflndiansa  Prairie  band  of  Potawatomi. 
Bld-koi,  B'luksi=.Biloxi. 
Blunt  Indians=> Blount  Indians. 
Blut  (Indianer)  =  Kainah. 
Bobor=Pabor. 

Bobrovo,  Bobrovskoe,  Bebrovskoi= Beaver. 
Bobrowskajje^  Uyak. 
Booootawwanaukes,  Booootawwonaukes,  Booootaw- 

wonough,  Booootowwonoeks=:  Bocootaw  wonauke. 
Boorettes=Bochcrete. 
Bo'diIk''inago=a  Comanche. 
Bodega=01amentke. 
BddSr'wiftmi™  Paleuyami. 
Boeothiok,  Boeothuk=>Beothukan  Family. 
Bogas=Bauka. 
Bcgue  GhittosaBo^echito. 
Boin-acs,  Boinesn  Dakota. 
Bois  Brule,  Bois  brdle  Teton=  Brul^. 
Boise  Forte=Sugwaundugahwininewug. 
Boise  Shoshonees=-Wihinasht. 
Bois  Forts=^Sugwaundugahwininewug. 
Bois,  Nation  de»ottawa. 
Bois  rfil<  Teton,  bois  Buley=Brul6. 
BoiSf  Ville  doaLogstown. 
B^ka=Bauka. 
Bokeaf=Hopi. 
Bolbon  =:  Bolbone. 
BdU^Buli. 

Bolixes,  Bolixies»Biloxi. 
Bollanos=»Bolinas. 
BolshoigoraBig  Mountain. 
Boluxa,  Boluxes,  Boluxie=Biloxi. 
Bonaoks,  Bonak=Bannock. 
Bonaparte  Indians=»Newhuhwaittinekin. 
Bonaroh  Diggers,  Bonarohs,  Bonarks= Bannock. 
Bone  Indians= Assegun,  Osage. 
Bob  galaatshi  =Bankalachi. 
Bongees=SarBi. 
BonIxouoas= Bonf ouca. 
Bonito=>  Pueblo  Bonito. 
Bonnaoks,  Bonnaks,  Bennax=3 Bannock. 
Bonnet -£  kupabeka. 
Bonoohs^Bannock. 
Bonostao=>Bono8tac. 
Bons  Irooois^  Huron. 
Bookfi=>Bauka. 
Boonaoks=>  Bannock. 
Booshamool = Bushamul. 
Boothians=Netchillrmiut. 
Bored  Hoses =Amlkwa. 
Borka=Biorka. 

Bom  in  the  middle=»Chegnakeokisela. 
Borrados=>Tawehash. 
Boshgisha=-Po8kesas. 
Boston  Bar  =  Koiaum . 
Bot-k'in'ago=iAtshia. 
Botahenins=Occaneechi,  Patshenin. 
Bouofuoa,  Boukftika=Boucfouca. 
Bounding-Wind— JCiyuksa. 
Bove^San  Ildefonso. 
Bo-wat-ohat,  Bowatshat»Mooachaht. 
Bow-e-ting=a  Pawating. 
Bow  Indians=Quapaw. 
BowpithaSans  Arcs. 
Bow-String  (Society)  »HimoiyoQ  is. 
Bowwetegoweninnewug,  Bowwettg»At8ina. 
Braba=aTaos. 
Braoamos^ElMkhamo. 
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Brada-^Taos. 

BraMtown  =»  Itseyi. 

Bread  lfation=3pascagou]a. 

Bnaken  of  the  oiutom= Kiyuksa.   ' 

Breed  Hation^Pascagoula. 

Bridre  Biver^Kanlax. 

Broiled  meat  people =Wacheunpa. 

Broken  Arrow,    Broken    Arrow  Old    Field=H1e- 

katchka. 
Broken  Moeoaain^  Bannock. 
Broken  Promise,  Town  of<->Toni^. 
Broneo=»Cbiricahua. 
Brothertown = Brotherton . 
Brool^  Sioux,  BruoellMee,  Brule  Dakotas,  Bruleee, 

Brule  Sioux,  Brulies=  Btu\^. 
BrushwoodsChippekawkay. 
Brushwood  Indians aEtchareottine. 
B.  Saura  (Bas  Saura)  =Saura  Towns. 
Buasdabas  =- G  uaza  vas. 
Bubn»Yupu. 

Buenaventura  =3  M  ishongnov  i . 
BuenavistaaBacuancos,  Qulquiborica. 
Buen  Llano=Huchiltchik. 
BufUo=»Chedunga,  Dyosyowan,  Teslnde. 
Buffalo  bull^Chedunga. 
Buffalo  DunffaKahmrtaiks. 
Buiflalo-eaters=>  Kutshundika. 


Buffalo  SaterSf^Buffalo  Baters  band=Kot8oteka. 

>Kens= 
Buflklo  Bunters^rQuerechos. 


Buffalo! 


reenikashika. 


Buffalo  Indians^KotHOteka,  I^mtama. 

Buiflaloons  =>  Buc  kaloon . 

Buffalo  Provinoe=Zufii. 

Buffalo-tail = Teslnde. 

Buffalo  Town=>Yunsai. 

Buffer's  TowB=Backaloon. 

Buhk*h^k,  BukIn=Hopi. 

Buknatallahassa  =>  Pakan-Tallahawie. 

Bulbones = Bol  bone. 

Bull  winwA,  Bu'-li  wun-wii^^Buli. 

Bullheads=T6te8  de  Boule. 

Bulls=0ko8. 

Bumas=Suma. 

Bumed=Bnil4. 

Buminctown^Tlkaleyasuni. 

Burnt  aip  Brul^   Burnt   Thighs,   Burnt-woods = 

Bru]4. 
Busani=Basanlc. 
Bushones,  Bushumnes  «  Bushamul . 
Bus-in-as-see,  Bus-in-aus-e,  Bus-in-aus-e-wug«Busi- 

nausee. 
Buauio,  Busonia,  Bussani=Buflan1o. 
Bussenmeus=>  Bersiamite. 
Butchers  i-Oosabotsee. 
Bwan-aoSf  Bwoinug,  Bwoir-nug= Dakota. 
Byssiriniens = Nipissing. 

Oi-Sa. 

Caaoao=Caacat. 

Oaifuas = Cay  use. 

Caa]d=Cberokee. 

Oaan',  Oaa'>'qti= Dakota. 

0aatri=Catr6o. 

Oabadilapo=>  Kato. 

Oabaies-*  Kabaye. 

Ca-ba-na-po= Khabenapo. 

Oabanoko =Shabanshk8h . 

Oabason— Palseta. 

Oabbassaguntiao,  Oabbassagunties,   Oabbassagunti- 

SBoke = A  ma^ivon  ti . 
ben,  Oabbins^TekanitH. 
Oabellos  realxados=»  Chippewa. 
Cabeson  «  Palseta. 
Oabetas=:  Kawita. 
Oabetka=Caborca. 
Cabengna = Cab  uenga. 
Cabeson  -  Palseta. 
Cabia==  Kabaye. 
Oabinoios=Cahinnio. 
Oabona,  Oaborea^^Caborca. 
Oabras^Kiababa. 
Oabri=Zufii. 
Oabuenga = Cahuenga. 
Oabuitta=  Kawita. 
Oabi^aoaamang,     Oabigak>amsiig=»  Santa      Mnda 

Magdalena. 
Oabureos=>Cambujos. 
Cabwising = Shab  wasing. 
Cao-^Ke,  Shash. 


Oaoaohias  =>  Kaskaskia. 

Oaeahouanons^^Sbawnee. 

Oaeames— Tacame. 

Oa^ani=«Cbeyenne. 

Caoat— Caacat. 

Oaoohumas  ac  Chakehiuma. 

Cachanuage=Caughiiawaga. 

0achapostates=Cachapo6tale8. 

Oaoheoaeheki  =»  Kuskusk  i . 

Gaohees's  band«CochLse  Apache. 

Oaohekacheki  =  Kuskuski. 

Cachenuage  =>  Caughna  waga. 

Caohiadaolise-iTueadaseo. 

Oaehiohi-San  Felipe. 

Oachies=Kichai. 

Caohise Apaches.  OachiseIndians=Cochise  Apache. 

Oaohiti^Cochiti. 

OaohnawageoCaughnawaga. . 

Oaehnawayes^s  Conoy . 

Oaohnewagas,  Oachnewago,  Oachnuagas=Canghiia- 

waga. 
Cachunilla = Cachanila. 
Caoknawages=»Caughnawaga. 
Oaolasco =Wasco. 
Oaonawagees»Caughnawaga. 
Caoo=Zaco. 
Oaoopas^sCocopa. 
Caoores=Shakorl. 
Oaoouitas^s  Kawita. 
Oae-tan'-qwtit-me'  ^finnis^Umpqua. 
Oacnpas=a  Cocopa. 
Oadadoquis^:  Kadohadacho. 
Oada-kaaman^San  Ignaclo  de  Kadakaman. 
Oadiane— Sbatane. 
Oadapouces  s  Catawba. 
Oadaquis,  Oadaudaehos,  Oadaux,  Oaddo-dacho,  Oad- 

doe,  Oaddoldes,  Oaddons,  Oaddoques.  Oaddoqniea, 

Oaddoquis,  Oaddow,  Oadeaux=»Kadobadacbo. 
Cadeudobet=Cadeudebet. 
Oadica  =»  Cad  echa. 
Oadigomo=Cadegomo. 
Oadloes.  Oado,  OadodacchOf  Oadodaohe,  Gadodachoa, 

Oadodaguios,    OadodaUs,  Oadodaqui,  Oadodaqni- 
I      nons,    Oadodaquio,    Oadodaouiou,    Oadodaquiovx, 

Oadoes,    Oadogdachos,    Oa-do-ha-da-eho,    Gadcfjo- 

dacho= Kadobadacho. 
Cadoques = Coaqne. 
Cados^Peticado. 
Oadouca^Comanche. 
Oadoux,  Oadrons^Kadohadacho. 
Caenoestoer7=Iroquol8. 
Oaensa=>Taensa. 
Caeil^es = Cayuga. 
Oaeuquias  =»Canokia. 
Oafaqw  =Cofaqui. 
Oafitachvque = Oofltachiqui. 
Oafuenchi = Ca  j  uenche. 
Caga=Jeaga. 
Cagabegux = Coy  abegu  X . 
Oagaa'iShakian. 
Oagatsky=  Aleut. 

Cagawami  'kang= Shaugwaumikong. 
Oaghnawagah,  Caghnawagos.  Gaghnenewaga,  Gagk- 

newagos,  Gaghnuage=sCaughnawaga. 
Gagm^uet^Cngnaguet. 
Oafnawaga,  Oagnawage,  Gagnawagees,  Gagnawauga, 

Oagnawaugen,  Gagnawaugon,  Gagnewago,  Cagao- 

wages,  Gagnuagas-aCaugfinawaga. 
Oa^=Chagu. 
Gaguillas=Kawia. 
Gagiiinaohi^^Coguinachi. 
Gagullas=Kawia. 
Gahaoarague = Kanagaro. 
Gahainihoua,  Gahainohoua=Cahinnio. 
Gahakies^Cahokia. 
G£hv>s  Dakota. 
Gahaniaga= Canienga. 
Gahaquonashe = Kanagaro. 
Gahata^  Kiowa  Apache. 
Gahau=Cahokia. 
Cahajnohona  <=  Cahinnio. 
GaheiiiTu,  Gahelixy^=>Cahe1ejyu. 
Gahenhlsenhonon  =^  Tory  oh  ne . 
Gahffnawaga=Caughnawaga. 
Gahiaguas=  Kiowa. 
Gihie'fta-  Cheyenne. 
Oahiguas»Kiowa. 
Ca'-hiks-i-te'-hiks»  Pawnee. 
Gahinnios  Cachaymon . 
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Ofthinoa,  0>h1nnoii=Cahlnnio. 

Oaluawaas,  Oahiiawam=aCaughnawttga. 

Oahnilla,  CfthniUo=Kawia. 

Calmowat^Conoy. 

OahaoweUahdUa=>GanowaTohaFe. 

Oahnoagm  =>  Caughna  waga. 

Oahoki,  Oahokiiuna,  Oahokiea»Cahokia. 

OahoquM=i  Coaque. 

Oahoqni,  Oahequias^Cahokia. 

Oahottita=>  Kaw  ita. 

Cahrooa,  OahroM=Karok. 

Oahto-Pomo  »  Kato. 

OahuabiasCahuabi. 

Oa-haal-«hits»  Paiute. 

Oahuavi^  Gahuabi. 

Oihufis^Casnura. 

Oahollla,  OahuiUot-Kawia. 

Oahuita=3Kawita. 

Oahunf-Hage  »  Cahanghage. 

Oah-waa,  Oah-w«e-oa,  Oahwia,  Cah-wi-ah,  Cah-wil- 

laaa>Kawla. 
Oai-a-wat,  Oaiffoa,  Oairnaras,  Oaibnas= Kiowa. 
Oaijoaffaa,  Oai]Ottfm=>Cayuga. 
Oafle^eex-Kailaidshi. 
OaiUouz^Cayiise. 
Oaiaamerot  s  Gal  1  inomero. 
Oaiomalgi==0cmulgee. 
Oaioiiga»  Cay  uga. 
OaioufO:-Qoiogoaen. 
Oaioufoa,  OaiouguMaiGayuga. 
Oaitalcahita. 
Caittffm»  Cayuga. 
Oaiwas^  Kiowa. 
0ai7oiifaa=>Cayuga. 
0ai-7a^U= Siuslaw. 
Oa  adaohM=>Tueadas80. 
Oi^  ocka=»Cayahoga. 
Oi^  o«9en,  Oa}oufaa=>Cayiiga.  ' 
0^  oiig»=Qoiogoaen. 
Oi^  oiiget=Cayuga. 
Oa,  ottMft»CayiiBe. 
C^  oalaa,  OajaalM« Paiute. 
Oa,  ugas,  OMufer,  Oi^oget,  Oi^uga»Caytiga. 
Oa  uAaga=:Cayahoga. 
Oa  ukat.  Oigyouffas,  Oigyiigat=Cayuga. 
Oakainikova=Cahinnio. 
Oakanarok^  Kakontaruk. 
Oaket^Kake. 
GaUnoapats  Kakinonba. 
Oakaawago  =*  Caughna  waga. 
Oakwabaiyaki'-Shakwabaiyaki. 
Oa-kwa'-lMi-ya  wim-wii=8hakwalengya. 
Oalabawi  =-Cata  w  ba. 
Oa'la-l>i=>Chell. 
Oalaboe  »  Calaobe. 
Oala&n=:Calcefar. 
Oalahpoewab = Calapooya. 
Oali^omanet-^Gallinomero. 
Oal-a-m«L  Oa-la-moz=Tillamook. 
Oalanay,  OalaaiOt  Oalaay=Sarauahi. 
Oalapefiiws  Kalispel . 
Oalapooa,  Oalapooah,  Oalapoogaa,  Oalapoeias,  Gala- 

pooUa,  OalapooMioCalapooya. 
OaUpooya^Kalapooian  Family. 
Oalapuaya,  Oalapttyaa»Calapooya. 
Oalasthoole,  Oalaatborle,  Oalasthorte^Quinnielt. 
Calawa =Shalawa. 
Oalokarniea = Kulchana. 
Oal«=>Ocali. 

Oaldndaruo= Kalindaruk. 
Oal^^Talasse. 

Oaleapelin,  OalMMll,  Oaletpin^Kalispel. 
OaU«nte=Ojo  Caiiente. 
Oalifomia  Indiana  »  Yuma. 
Oal-I-ku-w«'-wito=Shalikuwewich. 
Oalipoa=s Calapooya,  Catawba. 
Oalipooiaa,    Oalipooya,   Oalipojras,     GalipnyowM==: 

Calapooya. 
Oaliqnea  »  Aquacalecuen . 
OalinMlli=>Kalispel. 
Oalistoo,  OaliztM,  Oalizto^Galisteo. 
Oalkahaan = Shal  kahaan . 
Oalkobini»Tautin. 
OailageheahasCherokee. 
Oal-lan-po-d-onab,  OaUahpoewah*- Calapooya. 
^  ,  Oalki       ^* -^     «^— 


Oallapayaa,  OallapuyM*  Calapooya. 


Oalla  Waaaa^Calahuasa. 

Oallemax,  OalUmeoz,    Oallemax,    OaUimiz=i Tilla- 
mook. 

Gall-law-poh-yea-asaCalapooya. 

Oallootaa,  0aIlM=>Colu8a. 

Oaloait,  Oalooit,  Oaloort^Skilloot. 

OalooMsCalusa. 

Oalooaahatoka— Caluaahatchi . 

OalopiMasa  Acolapisaa. 

OalotaCaluaa. 

Oalimmaa»Kulami. 

GalteUte-Thaltelicb. 

OaltMpti-Clatsop. 

Oalue,  Oalooa,  Oaliuas=Caluaa. 

Oamanoke,  Oamanoheea— Comanche. 

OamaroaCumaro. 

Oamaroua^Tamaroa. 

OamaracheaaComanche. 

Oambas»  Norridgewock. 

Oam<=>Zufii. 

Oainel-«l-poma,  0am-el-lel-Pomaa»U8al. 

Oami»Zufit 

Oainilya=-Comeya. 

Oamitrfli  aCamitria. 

Oamooaoooke*  Pamaoocach. 

Oamoia  »  Comoza. 

O&'na— Sha. 

Oanabas = Norridge  wock . 

O^abe,  Oaaabi»Kechipauan. 

Oaaadaaaago^Canadawga. 

Oaaadacoa=»  Canada. 

Oaiada,  La»8anta  Craz. 

Oaaadaqna  »Canandaigua. 

0^aadwagfo»Ganonda8a. 

Oaaadasafar,    Oanadaaaggo,    Oanadatafo,    Oau 
■eaco,  Oanadaaaga,  Oanadawfy^Canadaaaga. 

Oaaadaiiga»Canandaigua. 

Oanadayaf«r»Canadaiaga. 

OaaadMiMs  »  Canada. 

Canaderafey=>Ganonda8a. 

Oanadetago,  Oanadesaqua^Canadasaga. 

OanadflteaCanada. 

Oanadesefoa-Canadasaga. 

Oanadia—  Kendaia. 

Oanadiains,  OanadiensaCanada. 

OanadiMfa,  OaaadoMgoaCanadasaga. 

Oanadqua==  Canandaigua. 

OanadMobare,  Oanaedriihore — CanaJ oharie. 

Oanagaoola—  Canogacole. 

Oaaagarohn  Kanagaro. 

OanagMie  sConoy . 

Oanafbko^Jaalrouuois. 

OaaafbaadagaMaOka. 

Gaaagoras  Kanagaro. 

Oanaincla^Gannentaha. 

OanaitsConoy. 

Oan^jobi,  Oa-nJil6-bii-d,  Oani^obii'ca,  Gaaajoniar, 
Oaai^ora,  Oaa^orha'-Canajohane. 

Oanamoo  sCayamoa. 

Oaaandaqua,  Ganaadarqua,   Gaaandaaqua=-Canan- 
daigua. 

Oaaandflsaga  «  Canadaiiaga. 


Oaaaadoncua = Canandalgua . 
Ganaon«ttika»  V 


'Mohawk. 
Oaaaooagoa =Con  ne  wango. 
Ganapouoat = Catawba. 
OanwMM,  Ganariae,  Oanariaae»Canarsee. 
Oanas—Sana. 
Ganaaadagaa,  Ganaaadavga,    Ganasadogh,    Ganaaa- 

dotba=Oka. 
Ganasagoa,  GanaaaiigaaKansakl. 
Oaaaaataiiga= Oka. 
Ganaaedar  =>  Caneadea. 
Oanaaaadaga,  Oaaaaaatagy=Oka. 
GanaatoguM»Conestoga. 
OaaaUno^  Kanohatino. 
Oaaaamanoaa  Gallinomero. 
GanaTeat,  Ganawayt,  Ganaweaa^Conoy.       * 
Oaaan=Lipan. 
Ganane,  Gananid— Canarsee. 
Ganaaadanqoe.  Oanaaadego»Canada«aga. 
0anaaeraga"»0ana8arage. 
Ganaatigione=Cana8tigaone. 
GanataMga  ^Canadasaga. 
Oanawmanoa=GalHnomero. 
Ganawagons  Connewanffo. 
Ganawagore = Ganowaronare. 
Ganawagov^Connewango. 
Gaaawafua^GanawaguB. 
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Oaii*irft]iraBM=>Caughxutwaga. 

OaiiAwakoBConnewango. 

(kaawaroffluure— Oneida  (vll.). 

Oaaawaroff hen = Qano  warohare. 

Oaaawaat^Coiioy. 

Oaaoeas^Quapaw. 

OanoerM,  Oanecn,  Oaiioea,  Oaao«y=Lipan. 

Oanoeya  Kiowa  Apache. 

OaBMM,  Oanoeag,  oaaehai  °  Kanaa. 

Oaaehy^Lipan. 

Oaaoona,  CaB-«Qfw»KoDkau. 

Oaney^Lipan. 

Oaadadaoho  «  Kadohadacho. 

Oaadaia=a  Kendaia. 

Oaadalaria-Tinajafl,  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Can- 

delaria. 
Oandia^Kendaia. 
^aadia^Sandia. 
Gan6adia»  Caneadea. 
Oaaeeifl='Lipan. 
Oaaedotaca^  " 
GaBMoiaLlpan. 
GaBMiida»(iannentaha. 
Oaaeet^Llpan. 
Oanegaoola«CanogacoIe. 
OanMhtadanandaz^Oka. 
Gaaa-Shanel. 
OaaeadMh^-  Naogeh. 
OaaMadage  »  Canadanga. 
OaaMraea— Ganasarage. 
OaaaiMdace  =^Oka. 
OaaaMT-aLipan. 
Oaaaatio=>Kanestlo. 
Oanettogaa,  OaneftogoaConestoga. 
Oaagaro = Kanagaro. 
Oaaggaree  »  Congaree. 
Oaa^hi^s  Dakota. 
Qaahawa7t=Conoy. 
Oag-ho-ham'-pa= Cnankaokhan. 
Oaniahaga=Cayahoga. 
Oanibas= Norridgewock. 
Oanioari = Conicari. 
Oanioat=-Takulli. 
OanioonssTanico. 
Oanide  (Indianet)— Canada. 
OanideMgo,  OaniaiMgoaCanadasaga. 
Oaaiengat^  Mohawk. 
OaBijoharie^CanaJoharie. 
Oaaunairo,  Oanimares— GalUnomero. 
Oaniouis^  Kannehouan. 
Oanipt^Kansa. 

Oanistage,  Oanistoge  »  Conestoga. 
Oaiutaa=>Kawita. 

6an  ka^  otina,  Oanka  oban=Chankaokhan. 
Oaa3[«'  nikaoi'iiasShangke. 
Oankia=>Cahokia. 
Oag  kute-Chankute. 
Oaanabas = Norridgewock . 
Oannadaiago,    Oannadesago,     OannadiaagoaC^ann- 

dasaga. 
Oannaha,  Oa]mahioft=Kannehouaii. 
Oaimandaquah»Canandaigua. 
Oannarse =Canar8ee . 
OaimaMoon«Blroquois. 
0aiixiafttion=Kana8tunyi. 
Oannatohooary^Canalobarie. 
Oaimeoii,  Oa]meoy=Lipan. 
Oaiixiehovmnes=»  Kannenouaii . 
Oaiixienda= Gannentaha. 
Oanaeniis,  OaimeMi=>LiDan. 
Oannibatcs  Norridgewock. 
Oanniadagua,   Oannis-daqae,  Oannlidque— Canada- 

saga. 
Oanniuoond  =*  Iroouois. 
Canniuafaes = Mohawk . 
Oannohatinno,  Oannohatino— Kanohatino. 
Oannoioharyt— Canajoharie. 
Oannokantimo=>  Kanohatino. 
OaimondeMca=°Ganadaaaga. 
Oanxioiigagen-roimona^Abnaki. 
GanaotMen«i- Iroquois. 
Oannofttee = Kanaatuny  i . 
Oanausadago = Oka. 
Oanoatinno,  OaxioatinM=» Kanohatino. 
Oanodasega,  Oanodosago^Canadasaga. 
Oanoe  and   Paddling  Afltiniboinea,   Oanoe  Aaaini- 

bolnM,  Oanoe  band^Watopapinah. 
Oanoe  Indiana^Mahican,  Wahtopapinah. 
Oaaoemen  =■  Malecite. 


Oaaoeaadae- Kanagaro. 

OaaogasGaanoge. 

Oaaonatiaao,  0>nohatinn=KapohiTino. 

Oaaoiae=Conoy. 

Qanojohanie  =>  Cana joha  rie. 

Oai)ona=  Wazikute. 

Canon  dn  Gh«lly»Chell6. 

OanoaIndiaaa»Lower  Thompson  Indiana. 

Oano<unakerB>iCaughnawaga. 

OanoriM=Canarsee. 

OanoaoCofitachiqui. 

Oaaoaedafoi,  Oanoeedogni = Ca n  a^f  «.*^agm. 

OaBOtt=>CoiltachiqaL 

OaaoMadage=Oka. 

OaaoMoend,  Oanowoona^Iroquois. 

Oaaoatogaa  s  Conestoga. 

Oaaotthanana = Kanohatino. 

Oanowaloa,  Gaaowarighare = Ganowarohare. 

Oaaowaronere— Ganowaroh&re.  Oneida  (tlLl 

Oanowea.  Gaaoyeaa,  Oaaoyiaa,  CaaoyB^GocK>y. 

Qa«ta»Vniqk'icin'a=<Khudhapa9ai]. 

Gaai,  Oanaa^-Kansa. 

Oagidaei^aaasChansdachikana^ 

Canaea,  OaaMsa  Kansa. 

Oanti^et- Kiowa  Apache. 

Gaatannal— Simaomo. 

OantaayaaasKittanning. 

Gaataohaonai-Siiiiaomo . 

GaataoBkaaksiCantaun  kack. 

OaateyaiLipan. 

Gaatona.  Oantoaaet«Siniaoxno. 

Oanton  Indiantalroquols. 

0&6^M  watpe^-Nanzewasipe. 

OaatiyaaBa,  Oantima-* Simaomo. 

Oanandageh  a  J  un  unda  t. 

OaattndaMga=^Canadaaaga. 

Oanuagat=iMohawk. 

Oaawagan=Connewango. 

Oansas.  Oans^  Oaazes^Kansa. 

Oaodaeho—  Kadohadacho. 

Oaoitaa=Kawiia. 

Oaokia^Cahokia. 

Oaonetaa,  Oaoaitet»Kawita. 

Oaoqnes — Coaque. 

Gaoqnias=iCahokia. 

Oaonikaa,  Oaouitas— Kawita. 

Oaooqnias =Cahokla. 

Oapa=iQiiapaw. 

Oapaohiqui = Acapachiq  ui. 

Oapaha=>Quapaw. 

Oapahowaaiok,  Oapabowotiok,  Om,^mhownA='C*f» 

howasic. 
Oapalino^sHomulchison. 
Oapanay = Kapanai. 
Oapates= Capote. 
Oape  Oroker=Nawash. 
Cape  Fears-Cape  Fear  Indiana. 
Gape  Flatterr^^Makah. 
Oape  Fox  Indiana=Sanyakoan. 
Gape  IndiaatraNauset. 


oape 
nade 


e  iniqk'ioi»'a=iShapeinihkashina. 

Capel=Kepel. 

Gape  8epning»KechemudIuk. 

Oape  St.  lamee  tribe=sGunghet-haidasai. 

Gapeatoooha = Capoutoucha. 

Gapichis,  Gapiga=iCapiche. 

Gapina^Capinans. 

Gapitan  Ghiquito=>E8kinenar. 

Gapitano  Greek=Homulchi9on. 

Gapitiaanes = Onondaga. 

Oa-po«  Santa  Clara. 

Oa-po-oia  band^Kapozha. 

Gapoo= Santa  Clara. 

Gapoquea = Coaque. 

Oappa»  Ukaqpaqti. 

Gappae—Quapaw. 

Gap-pel =Kepel. 

Gaptain  Pipe's  Village =Hopocan. 

Oapnchies=Capote. 

Gaqoinuk,  Gaqmmay,  Gaqaineoo=*KiaJdDia. 

Oaraoontanon,  Garaootanon^Coiracoentanon. 

Oara  de  Monteznnia^Cafia  Grande. 

Oaraguists  »  Karigouistes. 

Garamanes.  Oaranoaguaoas,  CarauMignasea,  (ku»- 
cahuas,  Garaneahoases,  Oaraaoahoasea,  Garaacs- 
nay.  Garanoouas,  Garanhonaa=«  Karanka wa. 

GaraidnesCoree. 
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Jtrankahvas.  Oarankawftas,  OarankonM,  Oaranko- 

vaa,  Oarankowaya^Karankawa. 
)arantoaania,  Oarantowannaiih  Oaraatouana-iGones- 

toga. 
}areader=Watla1a. 
}aroarilioa=  Kattkaskia. 
lardeolia=»  Cadecba. 
laree,  OareMsKahra. 
;arffaa= Kiowa, 
lanboo  eaten=  Etbeneldeli. 
laribon— Attiki  riniooetch. 
iaribou  Indiaiia=Tutchonekutcbin. 
larito^Carrizo. 
iarizal=^SoDoita. 
iariueiiche= Ca  j  uencbe. 
arlin=Calu8a. 
arlook=Karluk. 
arIos«Calusa. 

annaane  Oalex£=Santa  Rosalia  Hulege. 
armaron = Contarea. 
annelo=>San  Carlos, 
armelo  Eiilenea= Easel  en. 
anne-neli=Siksika. 
annentaruka=  Karmentaruka. 
arp  River  band==rOmmunise. 
arquin=KarkiD. 
arngoulia= Carhagouba. 
uranadeer = Caneadea. 
arrechias = Cahokia. 
UTees=Kabra. 
uribaa = Norridgewoek. 
UTJbou  Indiantr^Tutcbonekutcbin. 
irriboti8= Caribou. 

irrien,  Oanier-Indiant,  Cairiers=>Takalll. 
urizalleiioB = Ca  rrizo. 
irrixo = K  lokadakaydn. 
imico = Chomico. 
inTing  Place  VlllageaGwaugweh. 
ir-soot^KasHovo. 
trtacoua = Carbagouba. 
irta<a=Ca8take. 
irtoogaja— Catatoga. 
irrillai^Kawia. 
«=Ka8kaskia. 

«a  Blanca=Casa  Montezuma. 
«a  Blanco =Ca8a  Biauea. 
4-a-do'-ra= Destcbin. 
sa  Granda=Casa  Qrande. 
«aliu=Ca8alic. 
MMM  Grandas=Casa  Grande. 
aawda=Ka8ibta. 
acaohias,  Cascada— Kaskaskia. 
acade  Indians =Watlala. 
•cade  people  ==Pawating. 
8,  ca^h,  ta,ge7= Kuskuski. 
•ciJkias,  Oasoaquiaa,  Catcasohia,  Oaacatkiaa,  Oaa- 
:asauia= Kaskaskia. 
■cellit,  Caaoen— Cascel. 
Bcia=Casqui. 
■cil=CaaceI. 
acile^'Casalic. 
icin=Casqui. 
80o=Aucocisco. 
It  grandi=Casa  Grande. 
leitaa^Kasibta. 
»e  wago = C  ussewago. 
ifaaem—  Kasbong. 

ihchevatebka,  Cashchokelka  Ooma]iohea=Kot80- 
eka. 

ihbooks  =^  Cu9hook . 
(hiotan  =  Cosbocton. 
>hong»  Kasbong. 
khook=^Cusbook. 
aca=Kasibta. 
linos  =  Uavasupal. 
ista,  Oasiste=Ka8ibta. 
ita=Ussetft. 

kagiiias,  Oaskaqnias^^  Kaskaskia. 
karorins,  Oaskarouns^^Tuscarora. 
kinampo= Kakinonba. 
koukia= Cabokia. 
nino=Havasupai. 
o  =  Kotsava. 
or = Coosa, 
quasqia^^  Kaskaakia. 
que,  Caaquia^Casqui. 
qiaiara,  Casquias^  Kaskaskia. 
quin^Casqui. 
quinampo=>  Kakinonpa. 


Oaa-ianf  Kaflsovo. 
Oasaetaabi-Kasibta. 
Oaaaia-Kicbai. 
Gaaaita-Kaaibta. 

Casa  Lake  bandaGamiskwakoka-wininiwak. 
Gas-soea,  Gas-son,  Oassoos>-Ka8sovo. 
Oasswer—  Cumsbewa. 
Oa8tabaaaa= Caatabana. 
Oastaohas  aCusbtnsba. 
Oastahamas = Castabana. 
Cas-tak'^-stk  tln^^Cbastaoosta. 
:Cree. 


Oastapanas^a  Caatabana. 
Ca8tonetegbka-OomaBohes= Kotaoteka. 
OastizessSan  Felipe. 
CaatoraAmikwa. 
Oastors  aTsattine. 
Oastora  des  Prairiea=»Sarsi. 

8a'-tft=Cboctaw. 
atabana,  Catabas,  Oatabaw=>  Catawba. 
Oataoouroo,  Oataooarn=»Tacatacuru. 
0atada=Dbatada. 
Catacos»  Caatake. 
Oataaa=  Kiowa  Apacbe. 
Catahonohe = Cbattaboocbee. 
Ca'takis  Kiowa  Apacbe. 
Cii'-ta-na-ri'-qaa»Canandaigaa. 
Cataaoneauzs  Kutenai. 
Oataoulou— Cataboula. 
Oatapaw  ^  Catawba. 
Oatarangos = Cattaraugus. 
Oatauba,  Oataubos,  Cataupa8= Catawba. 
0atawaha7S=  Kutenal. 
Catawbaa,  Oatawbao,  Oatawbaw»Catawb(t. 
Oataweae = Catawissa. 
Oatohne,  Catchaeys^Cotecbney. 
Oatehos  Kadobaoaebo. 
Oateohna,  Oateohae,  Cateohneys^^Cotecbney. 
Oatelamet = Catblamet. 
Ca'-tha= Comancbe. 
Catharine  Town-Catberine's  Town. 
Cath  Oamettas,  Cathelametta^Catblamet. 
Catherine  Towa^Catberine's  Town. 
Cathlaoommatapa,     Oathlaonmupa,     Oath-lah-oom- 

mah-tap= Catnlacomatup. 
Oathlahawsa>Tblakalama. 
Oathlahciunupa,      Cath-lah-nah-quiahsCatblanab- 

quiab. 
Oath-lah-poh-tle»Catblapotle. 
Oath-lik-a-heckita,      OathlakahiUta^Catblaka- 

heckit. 
Oathlakamaps^  Catblacumup. 
Cathlamah,    Cathlamaks,     Oath-la-maa,     Oathla- 

mats=<  Catblamet. 
CathlamininiimB= Katblamlnlmln. 
Oathlamuta,  Cathlamuz=Catblamet. 
Cathlanamenamons,  Cathlanaminim,  Oathlanamini- 

minsa  Katblaminimin. 
Cathlanaquiah = Catblanabquiab. 
OathlapooUe=Catblapotle. 
Cathlapoojra = Calapooya. 
Oathlapoutlea,  Cathlapouttes— Catblapotle. 
Cathlapoureas = Calapooya. 
Cathlas,  Cathlaaoana,  Cathlaaoo,  Oathlasoons,  Cath- 

laacoo,  Cathlaakoa,  Cathlassia— Wasco. 
CathUth-la-las,    CathUthlaly,   CathUthlaa-Cath- 

latblalas. 
CathlataooaaWasco 
Cathlawah=>  Catblamet. 
Cathlayaekty=Catblakabeckit. 
Cath-le-3rach-a-yaohss-  Sbabala. 
Oathlnmet »  Catbla  met. 
Catholic  Indiana^-  Pueblos. 
Catien^^  Sbatbiane. 
Catinakh^Cbatinak. 
Cat  Indians— Erie. 
Catiokia =Cabokia. 
Catkil8=:Catskill  Indians. 
Catlahmaa,  Catlamas^ Catblamet. 
Catlascou = Wasco. 
Catlipoh,  Catlipoks- Catblapotle. 
Gaf^'ltq = Comox. 
Oat  Hatlon^  Erie. 
Catohoche= Cbattaboocbee. 
Catokiah= Cabokia. 
Catriti^San  Felipe. 
Oat-sa-nim  >  Yakima. 
Cat^i^ock,  Cat^eyiokaCutcbogue. 
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OfttUbM,  C«ttab«wt»CftUwlNL 

OattifoohM  »Chattaboocbee. 

OatUKo»  Kiowa  Apache. 

Oat-tan-a-h&wt,  CattaaalMww^Kutenal. 

OatUayan  s  K  ittanning. 

Oattarafns  »  CalU  rmugus. 

OattawbaA  =>  Catawba. 

Oattmranga  «  Cattaraugus. 

CatUepvtlM-  Cathlapotle. 

Oattowayi^CaUwba. 

Oatmnfhage-Cahunghage. 

Oauahofo*  -  Ca  vahoga. 

Caaehi «  Naguchee. 

Oaufh^Kansa. 

Oauf hnawaga  « Iroquois. 

Caoglmawageyt,     Oanghnawaaga,    Oangliiicwaga, 

Oaufhnewago^iCaugBnawaga. 
OaidnokM  >  Ca  vuga. 
OattldroBS»  Col  ville. 
Canmaohet  '=  Comanche. 
Oauaa^Johhaary = Cana  johaiie. 
OauadaiMttque,  0aunduaqu6»Canadanga. 
0aime«7eakee«=i  Mohawk. 
Oanaooflht = Comanche. 
Canaattaok  =»  Coeat  tuc. 
Oaata-noh  =LContahnah. 
Oautawba  ^  (^ata  w  ha. 
OantoaM,  Oantoaiet '^  Kuteuai. 
OaosM^Kansa. 
CaTaiaoet^  Kouyam. 
Oavetons  =  Falseta. 
Cav«ta--=Kawita. 
Oavaaon  »  Cerro  Cabexon. 
CsTiM^Kawia. 
Caw=Kan8a. 
Oa-wa^Xugua. 
Oaw-a-ohim  aCowichan. 
Oawala-Shawala,  Shawnee. 
CawaliU^CowliU. 
Oawalla^Huhllwahli. 
Oawana^Shawnee. 
Cawatie=Coyatee. 
OawaupugoB  s  Cumumbah . 
Oawa'zamuz»  Nicola  band. 
Oaw-Caw = Kon  kau. 
Oaweos^Kawia. 
Cawetitt = Coweeet. 
Cawfutt^Saugus. 
Oawidas=Kawita. 
Cawina = Ca  j  uenche. 
Ca- witehans = Cowichan. 
Oawittas,  Cawittaw«=iKawita: 
Caw-mainsh = Comanche. 
OawBMBsKonl. 
Cawras,  0aw-re6=aKahm. 
Cawtask&at»  Kautas. 
0awTa-8hinka= Tan  wanshinka. 
Oa'xantx=Shahanik. 
Oayacaa,  CayagoM= Cayuga. 
OayaEagah = Cayahoga. 
Cayaki = Cherokee. 
Cayain«Mhe«»  Klamisha. 
Oayini = Cheyenne. 
Cayantha = Connewango. 
Cayanwa=  Kiowa. 
CayaM^Cayas. 
Oayauga^  Cayuga. 
Oa3rauge=GoiOKOuen.  Cayuga. 
Oayaughkias = Cahokia. 
Oay-au-wa,  Oay-au-wah»  Kiowa. 
Oayawah,  Cayawath=Kiawaw. 
Oayeuaa= Kiowa. 

OayougM,  Oayeuget,  Oasreagoet^Cayuga. 
Cayfuas=  Kiowa. 
Caybuga= Cayuga. 
Cayingabaagai»  Mohawk. 
0aymas=Caymu8. 
Oaynawaaas  =>  Caughna  waga. 
Oajrnga,  Cayogat^  Cayuga. 
Oay  onuaa  =  K  lo  wa. 
Oayomugi  ^  Cayomulgl. 
Oayonges,  Cayoogoei= Cayuga. 
Oayoo««=^Cayuse. 
Cayoquet — Coaque. 
Oa3roqaita= Kyuquot. 
Cayot««=Coyoteros,  Pachawal. 
Oayoogas,     Cayougea,      Oayooguet,     Cayounges^ 

Cayuga. 
CayouMt— Cayuse. 


OaywMk^Cayooth  Creek. 

Oajoaz^Gayofle. 

OajvwgM-Cayoga. 

Oaypa»  Santa  Claia. 

Oay&aCayuae. 

Oayaaga^Cayuga. 

Cayoga^Qoiogouen,  Gayai^aanhe. 

Oayoga  Oaatle^Gayagaanhe. 

Oayagats- Cayuga.  Kiowa. 

OayogM  »  Cayuga. 

Oayaamt'  Cayeguas. 

Caynkert,  OayaagasaCavusM. 

Oayaqnato,  Oay-u-aoits^Kyuquot. 

Oayaa,  Oayuse— Waiilatpuan  Family. 

Oasaby  Pak-IFtM-Kotaava. 

Oif  noanaya.  Karankawa. 

Ca-ia-sliMrta  ^Cazazhita. 

0«baU«ta,  Oabeilikita,  OebeUiUta='Cebol!eca 

0«boU  =  Zufii. 

Otboleto=>Cebolleta. 

0«boUa=Zufli. 

OttboUttta^  Cebolleta. 

OebaUiaas^ZuAi. 

0«'tin»Tesik. 

Oifl'-qAt  ^Aa'aiaTheihlkhuttutine. 

ClMooawaa««,    Oeoooawoaee,    CaoonooMBMo-S^^ 

wocomoco. 
Oadar  Or»dc«  Atchinahatohi. 
OMt-thoagM  »  Bnil^. 
9«fiha«DhegUui. 

6egBake-okiMla  -  Chcgnakeokiaela. 
9e-|o'-ai-Ba = Sh  ungi  k  i  karachada. 
0«-Ka-Ba-ki = Cheg  nakeokise  1  a. 
6aB-huha-ton  ^Chekhuhaton. 
Oehm«qu«-MU)iBta  =v  Sh  i  v  wi  ta. 
0«iokaaaw = Chicka2«  w . 
Odnoawoae  »  Secaca  woni . 
e«|aha»  Dhegiha. 
Oekakawwoa  aSecaca  woni. 
O^ka  yia-a^Shekeyine. 
*C«*kiwert  a  Chiwere. 
OtmaalM  «  Comanche. 
OSmps^Shemps. 
OeB6oa*8=^  Seneca. 
OeaMo— Senectl. 
Ceaapita  »  Acolapissa. 
Oaaaaaaaa,  Oaaaaiaaa-aCaddo. 
Ci'agoqadtaa  «Sbunku  kedi. 
Oaaia«  Caddo. 
da'nlia^Chenlin. 
CaaokipasSinoquipe. 
Oaaola^-Zufii. 
Oaaaaias  Qeneseo. 
Oaaaoa,  Oaaaoo-Sinlcu. 
Oaaya^Caddo. 
6a-a&ba»Cheokhba. 
Gi-pa'la-Ta' B  Shipaulo  vi. 
geq^maa^Siccameen. 
Oi'atamaz=Ntlakyapamuk. 
Oanaa  AaaoayasCadao. 
Oafi'aak^Cberinak. 
Caraaltoa  =3  Tse  wenald  ing. 
Oarro-Oavaioa = Tze-t9es-kadn. 
fleataiai »  Theshtshini. 
Ca-to^'  9ilBBi»Thechuntuzine. 
Oatgaaaaa= Yuma. 
Qi'taakSB  s  Thetsaken. 
Qi'tukaBm =Thetukf«m . 
Oi'tiiaiun =ThetU8ura. 
Oauala,  Oaaola^Zufii 
Oauz  da  Babla=Sable. 
Oavola=>Zufii. 

Oarollata,  OavaUata=CeboUeta. 
OgigBta-Shkagech. 
Oiwalika— Shgwaliksh. 
Oaaa^Cheyenne. 
Ohaamoaaqa^esTioga. 
Ohaaa^Ais. 
Oha-atl^Chaahl. 

Ghab-way-way;«ua  »  Shaba  w-ywyagun. 
Ohaoaoantaa,  €haaakanta»Cbacaeants. 
Ohaoakeagua'^  Atchatchakangouen. 
Ohaeatoa^  Choctaw. 
Chaeohoumaa  =■  Chakcbiuma . 
Ohaachouz^Chactooi. 
Ohacohumaa,  Ohaaai  Oaiaaa,  Ghaaei  Oaaas,  dM** 

hanmaa = Cba  kchiuma. 
OhaahaaWaaha. 
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baebMhouma  »  Chakch  iuma. 
litohaldiigttfta  A  tchatchakangouen . 
haohamttiM^  HahamatBes. 
hMhelit-Chebalifl. 
hMhippi>Le  Have. 
hMboumU'Chakcbiuma. 
tiachoi'mift^  Hahuamla. 

hachiimM,  Ohackohi-oomaa,  OhaduihoomM^Chak- 
chluma. 

baoktawa-Choctaw. 
baolaa,  Obaolanea^Saclan. 
baeo  oafion-Chacat. 

Iiaooumaa,  Ohaooume,    Cntaoaihomaa,    Ohaoaihoo- 
mas^Cbakcbiuma. 

laetah.  Ohaotanys,  Ohaetaa,  Ohaotawa=« Choctaw. 
laoteki-Oomaa,  Chaotiounia.aChakchiuma. 
laetotaaCbatots. 
laozottmaa-Cbakchiuma. 
ladadoquia  a:  Kadohadacho. 
ladeea— Cadecba. 

laetaw  Oapitalea^Cboctaw  Capit&Ie. 
laetoot^Chactooa. 
lafan^Tsanchifln. 
laganona-Sbawnee. 
iacaouamiffonf»Shaugawaumikong. 
kageluk  aettlementa^Jugelnute. 
iagnet=Chugnut. 

lagoamifOB,    Chagoimeipa,    ObagSamifon,    Cba- 
yonamigong,  Ohagouemig,  Ohagoa«DUgoii^Shau- 
^awaumikong. 
Aguaguanoa=a  Akanaquint 
agnanoa^  Shawnee, 
aguyennea— Cheyenne. 
abih=Chiaba. 
ahoowaha  »  Cbarco  wa. 
ahi8=Cree. 

ahlolnagai^Lanablldiina. 
ah'-ra-rat= Dakota. 
ah'-ahm=>  Apache. 
a'hta»Choctaw. 

abtaba,  Ohahta-Moakoki,  0hahtaa»-Mii8khogean 
«^mlly. 

Uiwahnabiooka— Towabnahiooks. 
&imut= Chalk, 
unim'-ai-ni = Choinimni. 
ftkohuqttalk=>ChuchehuquaIk. 
ikhtonaut»Shaktolimniut. 
&k-re-Ie-a-ton=Chockrelatan. 
iktawa=Choctaw. 
Uaaopauley  s  Chain  kctauf aula, 
dagataoa^  Hlekatchka. 
aakee= Cherokee. 
tlam=sClallam. 
Jaque,  Obalaqttiea= Cherokee. 
ilaa=Chala. 
J-ohu-nie = Chatcheen  I . 
iitmiut^Chalit. 
il-o-wba  -  Chalowe. 
ltaa=B  Choctaw. 
lula=Chilula. 
mak=>T8amak. 
ina-kia»«  Kyamakyakwe. 
-ma-ko-neo,  0ha-ma*ko-nee8=>Chawakoni. 
mera=Santsukdhln. 
m-ma-ko-neo«ChawakonI. 
mna'pfim  »Cbimnapum. 
moappana — Shan  wappom. 
mo]ig=Gahato. 

mpoioho,  OhampoiokaaChampoeg. 
oagongum  sChabanakongkomun. 
i-a-bue^  Kechlpauan. 
aahuni^«,  Ohanahunrage^Cbananagl. 
aaa— Sana. 
i06r8»>Santsukhdhin. 
icrM=Lipan. 
-ne  =Chaui. 
ieera  =  Santsukdhin. 
ie8«>Sana. 
letkai = Shan  el  keya. 
ig  Doa=Kang. 
iguaguanea=a  Akanaquint. 
liers  (band)  ^Santaukdhin. 
iki=ChunKey. 
lousanona =Shawnee. 
i-ta-ko'-da^Cheindek  holding, 
lundadiea— Tionontati. 
t-wap-pan = Shan  wappom. 
ise8=»Lipan. 
enne  «  Cheyenne. 


OhaoBanona,  QhaoniaShawnee. 

Obaotttehaa  »  Chaouacha. 

Obaouaaaqnoia»  Chaonannona,  Ohaouanon.  Ohaoiia- 

Bong,  OhaSaaona,  Cbaowanoa.  Cbaoiianoila,  Ohaou- 

ani  ^Shawnee. 
Ohaouobaa^Chaonacha. 
OhaoaeBBona,    OhaoueBoa,    Ohaout&a,    ChaouBOBa, 

ObiouoiBoaa,  Ohaoranona,    Ghaovenon,    Chaowa- 

Boaa^Sbawnee. 
OhapanuB  ^  Chepanoc. 
Gha  parahihu  *  Hupa. 
Chapitoulaa  ^Choupetoulaa. 
Ohapkaktt-*  Chakpahu. 
Ghapmaa'a  Bar^Tlkwalua. 
ChapopiBea  =■  Tiopines. 
Ohap-pah-aaiaa  ^Chupcan. 
Ohappaqoidgiek  a  Chaubaqueduck. 
Chap-po-aaaa  ^Chupcan. 
Ohappuaiah=Nez  Perc^ 
OhaptiooBa  =>  C  hapticon . 
Ghaqueaauma = Cna  kchiuma. 
Ohaqueta,  Ohaquitaa^Cboctaw. 
Cha'-ra  =»  Cb  ei  k  i  karachada. 
Oha'-ra = Chai  ki  karacbada. 
Oharacka,  Oharah=>Cberaw. 
Obarai=Charac. 

Charakeea,  Oharakeya^  Cherokee. 
Oharame— Xarame. 
Oharaakouaa  Karankawa. 
Oharaaoaa  »  Shawnee. 
Charay  -  Charac. 
Charoawah — Charco  wa. 
Obar-oheiae  =»  Satchin . 
Charoowah = Charco  wa. 
Chargeura=Takulli. 
Chaxikeea—  Cherokee. 
Obarioquoia= Huron. 
Charitioaa^  Arapabo. 
Oharlea— Calusa. 

Charlea  Old  TowB,Gharle7Sniathla*aTowa»  Yalaka. 
Gliarleya  Yillage-Tadusb. 
Oharokeea — C  herokee. 
Cbarrawa^  Chera  w. 
Oharreti^a  (band)  ^CHuirtierstowi). 
Oharrowa = Cnera  w. 
Charrueco  =»  Chorruco. 
Chaainakoe =Chatcbeeni. 
Cbaata  band  of  Eogue  RiTara^Cbasta. 
Cbaata  Sootana,  Ohaata  Sootea,  Ohaata   Sootona 

Chasta-Skoton. 
Ohaatay^Cbasta. 
OhaauBooa  »  Shawnee. 
Ohata^Cbetco. 
Cbatabaa  =»Catawba. 
Ohatahooobaa,    Ohatahooaie,  Ohatahoaohl^Cbatta- 

boocbee. 
Ohata-Muakoki=iMuskhogean  Family. 
Ohataa^Cbala. 
Obata  Uobe— Chattahoochee. 
Ohataw  =>  Choctaw. 
Gbataway^Cbetawe. 
Ohat-obee-Bie=Chatcheeni. 
Ohat-«-oha= Kyatiik  ya. 
Ohatiaakh = Chatinak. 
Ohat-Kaa,  Chatkawa=<  Choctaw. 
Ohatoneka = Cbattooka. 
Ohatouaic = Chatcheeni. 
Ohatowe^Chetawe.  < 

Ohatainaha^Cbatcheeni. 
Ohataopa = Clatsop. 
Obattaea= Choctaw. 
Ohattaf^Uai =Cb  ukafalaya. 
Ghattanqoa  »Chattooka. 
Gbattaa  a  C  boo  ta  w. 
OhatUwka^tCbattooka. 
Ohattoea = Choctaw. 

Obattoeaofkar,  Obattofaofker=ChatokHofke. 
Cbat-to-ho-ohe = Chattahoochee. 
Ohattoka^  Chattooka. 

Ohat-tok-aof-ke,  Obattokaofker^Cbatoksofke. 
Ghattoocka-Cbattooka. 
Ghattooga=cChatuga. 
Ghattooa = Chactoos. 
Ohattoaaofkina  -^  Chatoksof  ke. 
Ghattukohufaiile  ^  Chatu  kchuf  aula. 
Ghatugee  »  Chatuga . 
Gliauanona=Sbawnee. 

Ghanbuaakoagkomuk^Cbabanakongkomun. 
I  Gbau-chU'-la=CbowcbiUa- 
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OluMdUrt,  OhavdiMwsGolTille. 

Ohaa«BM«,  OhaoMotua  Shawnee. 

Obanhafn<r»nwi»Montagn>i». 

Okaa-k«thla«-M»ChukAhlako. 

OhattUmM—  Xaimme. 

OhauMBM^Tawehash. 

Ohaaais,  OhaoaTS^  Shawnee. 

OhanoiToaon -1  If  ontagnais. 

OhaowaafhoBfk,  Ohaawaaffvaff— Shawangunk. 

Ohaa- woo-*-laQ-hatehM = Sa  woEl  i . 

OhavaaoBs  »  Shawnee. 

ObavaTarM  -  Anavares. 

OhavM  Pass  roin-iChubkwichalobi. 

Ghavovanoas  =>  Shawnee. 

Ghawa= Cheyenne. 

Ohawasoola  Hateha=^Sawokll. 

Ohawaehas-  Chaouacha. 

GhawMk  =>Cheewack. 

Oha-wa-Ba=>ICvawana,  Tehuatsana. 

OhawaacoB,  OnawaacoBff»Shawangunk. 

OhawsBock — Gbo  wanoc. 

Ohawanoes,  Ohawanons-i  Shawnee. 

Chawaaook = Cho  wanoc. 

Ohawari = Tsawarii. 

Ohii'-wt-«Chaui. 

OhawsBons=>Shawnee. 

Ohawstas  »  C  h  oc  ta  w . 

Ohawoaasks,  Ohawoassts,  Ohawoaoaek,  Ohawoaock, 

ObawoBoks,  Ghawoas,  Ohawooa«>Cho wanoc. 
Ohawop«w«aBock*-Chawopo,  Weanock. 
Ohawraw  <-  Chera  w. 
Ohawnm,  Ohawua  ^  Pokanoket 
Ghawwonoeks,  Ohawwoa^e— Cho  wanoc. 
0ha7e=»Choye. 
Chajsaae  =>  Cheyenne. 
Ohayeaat  Indiaas^Oglala. 
Ohaykisaht  =>  Chaiccleoaht 
Ohayopines-  Tiopinee. 
Ohsa=iSla. 
Oha-ahm  =*  Cheam . 
Ohsahtoc = Chetco. 
Ohealis^Chehalis. 
Obe-aBhan=^  Chiaha. 
Oheaptia=iNe£  Perc^ 
Ohearhan,  Che  ar  haw-Chiaha. 
Ohs-at-tse = Chetco. 
Che-au-haa = Cb  iaha. 
Ohe-au-hoo-ohe  =>  C  h  iahudshl . 
Obe-baah-ah-bish = Chobaabish. 
Obebayhs  =>  Ch  ehal  is. 
Obebeanadose  =  Bagaduce. 
Obeboicaa  (band)  =^Cheboygan. 
Cbebois^Chippewa. 
Obeo«fou=»Chicafo. 
Obeoaldisb,  Obeoalisb^Chehalis. 
Gbeoaaadofhtwo— Saquidongquee. 
Gbaoaws  =>  Ch  laha. 
Obeober  Ree=BniI6. 
CbeobUi^Chehalis. 
Obsobinamiut^Chlchlnak. 

Gbeobobomynies,  Oheokabomaaies=>Ghlckahomtny. 
Cbsoklesit = Chaieclemht. 
Gbeoluooamnae  =>Chlhlakonini. 
Obe-«oin = S  h  iff  cm . 
Cbeoose^Cbckase's  Village. 
Obeooutimi,  Cheooatimisns=Chicoutimi. 
Cbeotaws = Choctaw. 
Cbedaik^Shediac. 
Cbe-donf -ca = Chedunga. 
Obeeohawkose = C  heehaw  kose. 
OhsMbaws = Cbiaha. 
Obssbales^  Cbehalis. 
Obeebaws = Chiaha. 
Obeelake = Cherokee. 

Obeeloat.  Cbeslbaats,  Obeelkaats=Chilkat. 
Obee-luok-ldt-le-qaaw=ChiIluckittequaw. 
Obee-nab^Tsano. 
Obaenales = Chehalis. 
0bee-nas=»T8ano. 
Cbesnik^Chinik. 
ObM-Bitob=Chinitfi. 

Ob«enook=>  Chi  nook,  Chinookan  Family. 
Cbeeowbee = Tsiyahi. 
Obaerake,  Cbeerakss,  Obaeraqne,  ObMrokee=Chero- 

kee. 
0beesca=Chi9oa. 
Obeestooyee  »  Tsistuy  i . 
Obss'-sboo = Tsishuutaepedhungpa. 
PhM^oo  psaowiakwrt-Taishawashtake. 


ObsfakhlagamaU  ^Chefoklak. 
Ohifacoo,  Ohagakon -Chicago. 
OhsfoiBMffOB  ->8haugawaiU]iikoiig. 
Obsfoatiaus—  Chiooatim  L 
GbsfuasaTlgua. 
Cb^halM-Cbehalia. 
ObttbaliB-Chahelim. 
Obsbao.    Obabawab, 

Chiaha. 
ObsbaTlisoChehalis. 
Ob«b-«hewe<bem  ^Chuchonayha. 
Obebtw-Chiaha. 
Obsb'be-ti^iCheghita. 
Obdaa— Taano. 

GbdcahoiBaaia8.a.Chickahofiiiin7. 
Obt'kaibas^Chlckaaaw. 
Obskakon  ^  Chicago. 
Gbekalis^Chehafla 
Gbokaaaws=>Chickaflaw. 
GbskassohsesaSkaiflchiltniah. 
Ob«k-e-pi-wba—  Kechipaoan. 
0bekilis»Cheha1i8. 
Gbs-kiaa-cbM^Skaiachiltnisb. 
Obakoothniims,  Ob«kontunis=ChicoutiinL 
Oblli-kAjOhslakaM  ^Cherokee. 
Obs  *lako-Viai»Chih  lakoninL 
Obtlaqwas,  Ohalakae^Cherokee. 
Obtlkatelds-Chilkat 
ObtU<=Chelly. 
Oballiootbe^-Chillicothe. 
ObsUokaa,  Obeloeolgae,  OhelakMa«=Cherokee 
Ohalooels  ■-  Natchez. 

Obe-lno-M  as-as,  OkslaoooaiaaysChihlakoGBt; 
Oba-las-it-ta-qoaw,    Ohe-loek-kit-ti-^aar=^Cbilla:k 

ittequaw. 
Obalakamaaobaaf  Obeinklmankaa=  Lakmim. 
Oba-ma-baa-Taa«Chemehaevi. 
Obemainia  a  Cheman  ts. 
Cbema-keenL  Obeoiaksina,  Ohamaknai  ^Ctuaiakaz 

Family,  Cnimakum. 
Obs-ma-wa-was,  Ohamebst— ChemehaerL 
Cbemebst  Qo^ala^  Paiute. 
Obemagarabaa.  Gbemaguaba^ChemehaeTi. 
Obamaguabaa  Beviataa^Shivwita. 
Gbemagnava,  ObemagueaChemehueTi. 
Chemague  e^)oala,ObaaMtu<  Ou^jala»Paint«. 
Cbamagoa  aariotav  Obamwa^  8aT&ita-:'SliiTwit& 


Cbemaguat  dO^**^'"  Kawia. 
GbamahBevia,  C" 
baa-Titi,    Obi 


Obamaboaria,  Ghoaahiievaa, 


qoaba,  Cbemai 


Cbemaqae-aapi 
ObamiouiB'Cl 


aChemehaevl. 


naque 
trafa^Paiate. 

Jhimakum. 

Obemiguaboa,  Obamibaavia,  Obaaibvia 

hoaraa,  ObemibuaTaa.  Obami-baaraa, 

Obamiaaraa  oChemehneTi. 
CbammaayaasChlmmeByan  Family. 
ObamoBcboTaaiataa  «  Chomonchoi 
Obemoaga  Chemung. 
ObamoTi-i Sichomovi. 
GbamongsGahato. 
GbaaakiaaaasChlakaneoBoa. 
Obanaadoaaeaa  Seneca. 
Obanaag,  Ohenango^'Shenazigo. 
Obaaboaal = Chenpoael. 
Obaaaaaaa  ■=>  Qeneaeo. 
Obaaaga = I  ngamataha. 
Cbaaaago =Cnenango. 

Obaaaaaa  Oaatla,  Okaaaaaiaaf  Ohawaiiaa  ■  Qeaem 
CbaBiar8=»Santsnkdhin. 
Obanlngo,  Ohaniagu^^ShenaDgo. 
Obaaiaaioa  »Oeneseo. 
Obaakna—  Chonque. 

Obaaaaaaa  Oaatla,  Obaaaaasiaa^QeiieBeQL 
Obaoondadaaa  »Tionontati. 
Obaaoadoaaab  sGaandowanang. 
ObaaaaiosGeneaeo. 
Obaaoox :»  Chinook. 
Obaaoya,  Obaaoyaaa^AtBUgewL 
Obaaakea=Chinook. 
Okannnda = Junimdat 
Obaauadady  -Tionontati. 
ObeB«adaa«i  J  unundat 
OkaBoadiea  aTionontati. 
ObaBuaiaBf  Obaausioa,  OhaaaMio»Q«ie 
Obaokaea  ^Cherokee. 
Obaowa-TsiyahL 
ObapaaUf  Obaaaaua-iChepcaioc. 
ObapawaaMChippewa. 
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Ohepaw7= Chepanoc. 
I*     Ohe-pa-wy-an,  OhepayMi=Chipewyan. 

Ohepeoho=PaiDunkey. 

Chep-«n-a-pho = Chepenafa. 

Ohepeonyaa,  Chepewayaa^Chipewyan. 

OhepefrEys=>Chippewa. 

Ohepewyaa=:  Athapascan  Family,  Cbipewyan. 
'     Ohepeyaa=Cbipewyan. 

Ohepeyaiis= Athapascan  Family. 

Oheponuea,    Chepontia,    Chepoaaoa,    Ok«poiuMa= 
Cnepoussa. 

Ohepowat,  CheppewM= Chippewa. 

Oheppewyan,  0lMpM7aa=>Cmpewyan. 


Oheraguees,  Oherahea,  Oherak«M,  Chftrakia,  Ohera- 

qaeM,  Oheraaiais=a  Cherokee. 
Cherecaquia = Chlricahua. 


Oberaohoa^Keresan  Family. 
Oherennont=:Shawnee. 
*    Oheret^Keresan  Family. 
Oherioahoi = Chiricahua. 
Oheriokees.  Cherikee =Cherokee. 
Ohernila,  Oheniilof=Chinila. 
Ohernovtkoe.Ohemovikoi,  ChemorakysChemofBld. 
Ohe-ro-ha-ka =Nottoway . 
Oherokii.    Oherookees,    Oheroquaea,    Oherraekeoa^ 

Cherokee. 
Oherr'h-quuh =Cherkhu. 
Oherrokees,  OherrykeefCherokee. 
Ohetapeaoks,  Chesapeakes.  Gheaapeiani,  OlwMpiaiia, 

Oheaapioook = Chesapeak. 
Ohe-ahe-gwa= Kenabi^. 
Ohttffhf»hiin = Muaya. 
Cketkitalowas= Chiskatalof a. 
Ohetter  VaUer  IiidiaiiajGheatei=B  Shasta. 
Ohestoowa,  Onettowa,  01iestaee«TBistuyi. 
Oheta-ut-tiiuie = Tsetaotken  ne. 
Ohetoat,  Chetooe.  Ohetooet,  Ghetooos=Chetco. 
Oheteniaohas=Cliltimacha. 
Ohethl'=Chak. 
Ohetho  Kette=ChettTokettle. 
Ohetionewash = Chititi  knewas. 
Ohetiniaoha = Chitimacha. 
Ohetkoe = Chetco. 

OhJftl-^Bhiii,    ChetiaMentaa,    GhetleMeaten,    Ohet- 
less-en-tun,  Chet-leu-in-gen=Chetleechantunne. 
Chetooobefaula=Chatiikchnfaula. 
Ohetro  Ketle,  Chetro-Kettle^Cbettrokettle. 
Oheuenz  ou  polls  leuj,  Cheu«ux  releoess  Ottawa. 
Oheurkany==Cbananagi. 
Ghereriohet^aSeuvarits. 
Oheyet=Shivwits. 
Cheveux  RelY^= Ottawa. 
Gherlon  roin^iShakwabaiyali. 
Obewackala = Sa  wokli. 
Oh«-w«-r»=0to. 
Ohe-wak-a-to= Sawokli. 
0hewe=T8lyahl. 
Ohewene«==Choinimni. 
Ohewohe  ^Ttdyahl. 
Che  wok  0  lee=Sawokli. 
Ohe-won-der-gon-inf = Ketchewaundaugeni  n  k . 
OheTeane  8ioiiz»Wutapiu. 
0bes-7e-na=Tzechescbinne. 
Ohia=Chiia,  Sia. 
0hiaas=Ai8. 

Chiabol-na-poma^BKeliopoma. 
Ohiacantef oas= Ch  iakanessou . 
Ohiaoasas = Chic  kasa  w. 
Chiaohi-Oumas=Chakchiuma. 
Ohiaguaa—Siaguan. 
Chiahnes8on=Chiakane8SOU. 
OhJUuan = Pueblos. 
Ohians = Cheyenne. 
Ohiappa  waws = Chi  ppe  wa . 
Ohias-:=Ais. 

Chibonaooadie = Shnbenacadie. 
Chibois —Chippewa. 
Chica9a=Chicka8aw,  Chicaza. 
Ohioaohas,  Ohioaobot=Chicka8aw. 
Chicagou,  ObicagS,  Obioags,    Ohioagu,  CbioagTT= 

Chicago. 
Chioahainaiiias=>Chickahominy. 
Chicakaaw8=Chickasaw. 
Ohicaluia=:  ('hookheereso. 
Ohioaqw — Chicago. 
Chioaragois = Chlricahua. 
Ohiffasanay^Cbiekasawbay. 
Ohioaaan^  Ghioaaas,  Obicasanos^Chickasaw. 
Chioaaawbay^Chickasawhay. 
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OhiMwaws^Chickasaw. 

CbioasesChekase's  village. 

Ohioason.  Gbioassas,  Ohioawobaws,  Ohioasa,  Ohioba- 

oasaChickaaaw. 
GhiobagoT=Attu. 
Gbiobanee = Wateree. 

Obiohasao,  Obiohasaws,  Cbiobasbas=>Chickaaaw. 
Obiobodec,  Obiobedek^Cbisedec. 
Obioboquaas  =»  Rancocas. 
Gbicbiotioale='ChichilUcaUl. 
Cbiobigoueks = Chichigoue. 
Cbiohiiaya  =>  Cuchiaga. 
Cbi^Im=Chlllli. 
Cbiobimoale=>ChicbilticaUL 
Obiobilop^Shishalap. 
ObiebUteOalU,  GbiobUti,  ObiobUtioah,  CbiebUti-oaL 

ChiobilUoala,  ObioUliioale,   Ohioblltioalaii,  Obi- 

ohiltioali,  Cbiohiltic-CaUi,  CbiobUtie,  ObiobUtie 

AUi=CUchilticalli. 
Cbiobinagamate  >  Chichinak. 
Cbiobiti=>Chiliii. 

Cbiobitioale,  Obiobittj  CaUi^^Chichilticalli. 
Obiobiyaga=iCuchiaga. 
ObIobkitoii«=Chetagitunai. 
Obieboboeki=iChikohoki. 
Obiobomiuysxs  Chickahominy. 
Ghiobiii«b = Pecos. 
Obiobula = Ch  entflithala. 

Obiokabamaalaa,    Cbiclrahainlnet=Chickahominy. 
Obi«kahokin=Chikohoki. 
Obiekahomines,    Obiekabomonaa,    Obiokabomonie=3 

Chickahominy. 
0biok-a-leea=>Chehali8. 
Obiokali]ia=>Cbucali8sa. 
Obiokanae=Wateree. 
0bickanoBaotta=Cblakanes8ou. 
Obiekarae = Wateree. 
CbiobasawkaaChickasawbay. 
Cbiekaaawa,  Obiokasaas=Chickasaw. 
Cbiok-atat=Klikitat. 
0biokatawbut=Nepon8et. 
Obiekeelat,  Obiekelis^^Chebalis. 
Gbiok6ii-bawk=!  Khuyeguzhinga. 
Obiokaaaw,  Obioketaws^Chickasaw. 
0bickiaaa=Chi8kiac. 
Obiokisaw =Chicka8aw. 
Obiokitata^Klikitat.     - 
Obiekkiaab,  Cbickaas,  Cbiokaaws,  Obiokaba,  Cbiok- 

abau=Chickasaw. 
Obioktagbioka^  Illinois. 
Obicktawa=Choctaw. 
Obiekaobatty=Chicuchatti. 
Obiooooan =secacawoni. 
Obl'-od-ml'-oo.  Obio'oini'oo=Shecomeco. 
Ohioontanii = Chicoutim  i . 
Ohiooria,  Obieorie=Chicora. 
Obiooutime =Chicoutlmi-. 
Cbietagbiaka= Illinois. 
Cbiotawa =Choctaw. 
Obiouohatty=Chicuchatti. 
Obidumaa = Al  chedoma. 
Cbien= Cheyenne. 
Obien-Flanoa =Thlingchadinne. 
Obianaaa=C^eyenne. 
Obifnkhliigiimat=Chifukluk. 
Obigabanaakadik=Shubenacadie. 
Obigagoa = Chicago. 
Obigantalgi,  Obigantaalga=«Quigalta. 
Obigaaawa= Chickasaw. 
Obigiloaaaa=3Chitimacha. 
Ohi^t=»  Kopagmiut. 
Obigmut^Cbigmiut. 
Obignik  Bay^Kaluiak. 
Obigoula=Chicora. 
Gbigtagboiaka=:3  niinois. 
Obignan— Siaguan. 
Obiguaa=Tlgua. 
Obigui-cagni  =>  Chiricahua. 
Obiha=Chiaha. 
Cbibalea,   Obibalia,    Obihaeleea,   Obihaelaeab,  Obi- 

baliab^Chebalis. 
Obih-kab-we-kay^Cbippekawkay. 
Cbihobooki,  ObihoboolDea,  Obihokokia,  Cbiholaoki=i 

Chikohoki. 
Obihui-oabui=Chiricabua. 
Obikaobaa = Ch  ickasa  w. 
Cbikago,  Cbikagona,  Gbikagou,  Obikagoiia,  Obikagn, 

ObikagvT = Cn  icago. 
GOukabokin^Cbikohoki. 
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OhikfthaminysChickahominy. 
Ohikailiah^ChehalK 
'  OhikakasaChickaaaw. 
Chikaliak=Cheha1i8. 

Ohikaaahs,  Ohikaiawt,  Ohikaiha  ^Chickasaw. 
OhikMlis-Chehalia. 
OhikeUU-Chikoboki. 
Ohikelit,  Chikilishet=Chehalii«. 
OhikimiBi,  Ohikiai^Unalachtigo. 
Ohlkitawt,  Ohikkasah.  OhikkeMh= Chickasaw. 
Ohikohoeki=Chlkohoki. 
Ohikoilith  =>  Cbehalis. 
Ohikolaoki»Chikohokl. 
Ohiktah  s  Chickasaw. 
Ohiktaohiki=iniDoifl. 
OhilaooflSM,Chi-lah-<)ah-tha^Cbillicotbe. 
Ohileahs,  Ohileakft,  ObUoalM,  Ohiloat,  Ohiloates= 

Chilkat 
0hileaUn=>T8ilkotin. 
Ohilohadilkl<Mnie=Chllchadilkloge. 
OhUooot^Ohflkoot. 
Obilooten,  Ohilootiii=TRilkoiin. 
Ohileow  Apaohet,  Ohileoafo,  Ghile  Ooweta-Cbiri- 

cabua. 
OhileoBi»Tslltaden. 
Ohilhxoti]i=>Tsilkotin. 
Ohili=>ChUiU. 
Ohilian=iTsUtaden. 

Ghilioafua,  Ohiliotgna  ApaehM=:Cbiricabiia. 
Ohiliooatens,  Obilieoten^Tsilkotin. 
Ohilioothe»CbUlicotbe. 
OhiUootiii =T8ilkotl  n. 
OhilikoA^Chillicothe. 
OhiUl^  OhUilo,  Chilily=:>Cbilili. 
OhilioB  aTfd  Itaden. 
OhiliTik=Selawifmlut. 
Chilkiht-Kwan,  i^dlkabts^Cbilkat. 
Ohilkaht-tena^iTakutine. 
Ohilkatti,  GhilkaKwaa,    Ghilkatskoe,  Gbilkhat= 

Chilkat. 
Ohiikho'tonne,  Ohii-aoh-ten,  Obilkotin=T8llkotiD. 
Ohillaoothe=Cbill{cothe. 
Ohillatei=>Cbebali8. 
ChiUooatent=T8ilkotin. 
Ohillikoffi=ChiUicothe. 
OhilUU=ChiliU. 
Ohillimiut=^Chinlk. 
OkillokittMuawa^Cbillucklttequaw. 
Ohillons^Tsiltaden. 
Ohilluokkiteauawt,  Ohilluokkittaquawt,  Ohillukit- 

taquat,  Ohillukittequaw,  Ohilluk-Kit-e-qoaw,  OhU- 

luk-kit-te-quaw=CnilluckitteQUaw. 
Ohil-lu-la,  OhiUulaht^Chilula. 
OhiUwaybook^Chilliwhack. 
ObUoeathe =Chillicothe. 
Ohilon=Tsil  taden . 
ObUook^Skilloot. 
Ohiloweyuk = Chi  Hi  whack. 
Ohilpainet=Tsihlinainde. 
Ohiltioale=Cbichilticalli. 
0hUtokin=T8ilkotin. 
Ohilta,  0hilts=Chehali8. 
Ohilttkki=Cherokee. 
Chilii'ktkwa-ChU  luckittequaw. 
Ohilukweyuk=ChillIwhack. 
Ohim-a-kim = Chimak  um . 
Cbimakuino'Chimakuan  Family. 
Ohi-mal'-a-kwe,   Cbimalaquayi,  Ohimalquayi^Chi- 

malakwc. 
Ohimawava,  Cbimehinve»=Chemehue\i. 
ObimedoM = C  humidok. 
Obimehaevas,  Obimebueye,    Obimebwbuebes=Che- 

mehuevi. 
Obimekliagamut,  Obimekliak=Chimiak. 
Obimewawasof  Arizona,  Obimbuevea = Chemehuev  i. 
Obimiagamate = Chi  m  iak . 
Obixnioiiin=Chimakum. 
Obim-i-dok =Chumidok. 
Obi-ini-bua-bua= C  hemebue  vi . 
ObimingTangamiut = C  hi  miak. 
Obim-nab-pui,  Obim-nab-pum,  Obim-nab-pun,  Obim- 

napooa,  Obixnnapuns^Cnimnapum. 
Obimobueois = Chemehuevi. 
Cbimook  =»  Chinook. 
Obimpflain=Chiiiimesyan  Family. 
Obimaeyanar^Tsimshian. 
Obimiyans^^Chimmesyan  Family. 
CQiimtiya— Chumteya. 


dbi-ma-asCienega. 

(niim-aa-bne-Taa,  Ohifli-w«j-os— Chemehuen. 

Obin»TakutlL 

Obiaa=iChiaha. 

Obin-a  Ka-aa  TM-«bQ-iiia=  Pueblo  Oga  del  Sia 

Gbia-a-kom = Chi  makum . 

ObiaaBgossShenaDgo. 

ObinapT^Cbiiiapa. 

Obiaa- a-knsua  Ohimakain . 

ObineMe,  OhiaaneBGencseo 

Obin(aa= Cay  u«u 

ObiBgiginut=Chiiigi^pniat. 


ieelaaoacbe,  0bingi»oiamoUk,01iiinUialinnV^ 
Chlnklacamoose. 


Ohiagl* 
Chinl 
Ohingoteaoa,  Chingoteagaea  »Cb  incotaigue. 
Obiaffaj^  Snenango. 
Gbia-liook= Chinook. 
Ohiaigmut^Chinik. 
Obiaiagua = LoRBto  wn . 
Obiaiaoaa = Cahinnio. 
ObiaiMs  Varohio. 
OhiaklaoamooM,      ObiaklaMamoa 


Cbinklacamooee. 
Obiakoa^Chinko. 
ObialoaaBNaUiatin. 

Obiaaabpom,  Obia-Ba-pom«Chiiniiapuixi. 
Obia  Hation»Lillooet. 
0biaBaaa6=>Geneeeo. 
ObiaBigBJ=>  Logstown . 
Obiaaook,  Cbinoak^  Chinook. 
Cbinok^-ChinakbL 
Obiaook^Cbinookan  Family. 
Obiaooka-=Chinookan  Family.  Kalapooian  Fts^ 

iiy. 

CbiBoaia=Genefleo. 

Cbiaoaka^Chinook. 

CbiaoaaasHopl. 

Obiaqvaok==3  Clnqnack. 
,  Gbiaao,  Obin&k=iChinook. 
i  ObiaaksChinookan  Family. 
I  Obinuadeda=Janandat. 

Ohiokuk,  Obiodrak=>Chiukak. 

Obi8=»  Dakota. 

Obiovaaoaa^Shawnee. 

Obipaille=Chlppoy. 

Obipawawaa.  Ohipawaya,  Gbipawei^hs—chippevi 

Obipooke = Chippeka  w  kay . 

Obip«oaaian,  OhipawaasCbipewyan. 

Obipewaa=Chippewa. 

Ohip<way=Chfpewyan,  Chippewa. 

Obipawayaa^Cnipewyan. 

Obipewagba,  Cbipeweiaba=Chippewa. 

Obipawyaa  Tinaey,  Ghlpiouaa— Chipe^vyan. 

Obipiwa = Chippewa. 

Obipkawby=Chippekawkay. 

Cbipoaa^Chippewa. 

Obipooaaa = Chepouflsa. 

Obippaaum=Chepanoc. 

Cbippawaa,  Obinpaweaa-sChippewa. 

Obip-pa-ooke  »Cnl  ppekawkay . 

ObippeouayBf  Obimwaea,  Ouippewmia^Chippevx 

GbippewM  of  Laka  8apcffior=KitchijnimiwtniBJ- 
wug. 

Obippewaaof  Pembiaa  BiTer—AnibiminanisibJv 
ninlwak. 

Obippewaaa=»  Chippewa. 

Cbippewayaa,  Gbippewayanawoks^Chipewyan. 

Obippawayaaa  provrament  ditasTbilanottine. 

Cbippewayeen = Cnipewyan . 

Obippawaya= Chippewa. 

Obippawaya  of  Leaeb  Lakes  Pi llagert^ 

Obippawaya  of  Eed  Lake = Miakwagami  wij«gupu! 

Obippewaya  of  Sand  Lake='  Kahmetabwungafnis^ 

Obippeweigba»  Chippewa. 

Obippeweyan,  Obip-pe-wi-yaa=Cbipe-vryazi. 

Obippewyaa= Athapascan  Family,  Cbipewyan 

Obippewyae,  Obippowaya^Chippewa, 

Obippowyen=«  Cbipewyan. 

Cbippawaa— Chippewa. 

Obipnaiab,  Obipaiiniab=Nez  Percys. 

Obipwaea,  Ohipwaa= Chippewa. 

Obipwayaa,  Obipwayaaawok= Cbipewyan 

Obipwaya=3Chippewa. 

Obipweyaa,  Obip-wyaa=»Chipewyan. 

Obiquaoba^Chickasaw. 

Cbiquito= Towarnoden  tiel. 

Cbiquola=>Cbicora. 

Cbirakuaa  ^Cherokee. 
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irieaguii  OhiriomcoUt  Ohiriefthni,  Obir-i-oa-hiuuift, 

}hirioahue8,   Ohi-rl-ca-hm,   Chmaaqnis,  Ohixlou- 

tgi,  Ghiiifnait,  Ohirikahw«=Chiricabua. 

lripinoiu=  Assiniboin. 

iriquans,  Ohirooahue=Chirlcahua. 

irokyt=Cherokee. 

inima8=Yuma. 

itapeaoks,  OhiMpeuMtOhi-iapi-fMkaCbefiapeake. 

ilea— Qu1zqui2. 

isedeoh^Chisedec. 

i-she' = MescaIero8. 

i»hye'= Apache. 

iakaot,  CUakiaoksChiakiac. 

li-le-rah=Talal. 

iunal=Chinatu. 

i»nad1nadiiiaye=Chiltneyadnaye. 

jM]ioaaiok=Chicone8sex. 

it-ah-hat=iKlikitat. 

tashnak =Si  tnasuak. 

.t-at-hut=Klikitat. 

tobakoa=Cbechawkoee. 

i-oh«-ah=Chit«a. 

t-oo,  Chitooea^Cbetco. 

titi=Chilili.  , 

tko=(;hetco. 

t-les-sen-ten  =«  Cbetleschantanne. 

U-kawt=Chilkat. 

tnashnak = Si  tnazuR  k. 

t-o-won-«-augh-gaw  -=  Seneca. 

tub,  0hit-ta]igh=>Chit8a. 

twout  Indiana  =«3lTn11kameeii. 

agaa=Cayii^. 

▼ano-ki=Casa  Grande. 

-▼o-UbZuAI. 

waUe=Huhliwahli. 

xazia^Chickflsaw. 

zoutimi=Chicoutimi. 

i-chea-ohe-nays-  TizBeestnaye. 

dtak=Skittok. 

aoh-ft-jek=Yaktitat 

&-wak-kdn — Kla  wak. 

en-ko-an  hade^Klinkwan. 

ukdaoh-adi= Hlukahadi. 

ul-ohagu = K I  ugh  uggue. 

aenne=>Cheyenne. 

am-Oha  di'-la  Po'mo=:Cbomcbadlla. 

an,  Ckoaniits^Chowanoc*. 

-bah-ahbish-  Chobaabisb. 

bonakonkon,  Chobone-Konhoaom,  Okobonokono- 

.am=Chabanakongkomun. 

oataua— Choctaw. 

oohiima=Chakcbiuma. 

ooolooco = C  hu  kah  lako. 

ooomaw«=Chakebiama. 

ohiU,  Oboobiti=CochitI. 

oh-Eatit^Siksika. 

ohoooi«=Sho8hoko. 

cbonea = Shoshon  i. 

okalooha,  Chookalook=Chtikahlako. 

okeohiatte = Cblcuchatti . 

oke-olnooa,  Ohook-olook-o=»Chukahlako. 

okreletan =Choc-  krelatan . 

oktawa>:  Choctaw. 

oochattea = Ch  icuchatti . 

•oo-men-aa =Chukaimina. 

M>-nickla=Choconikla. 

•oo-niah=Nez  Perc^ 

Bouyeni=Chokuyem. 

o-re-le-a-tan=Cbockrelatan. 

Bta^  Choctaw. 

9tab,  Ohoota-Mnakhog^Muskhogean  Family. 

3taiifht=(^boctaw. 

9taw  Maakboge6=Muskhogean  Family. 

3toa=Choctaw. 

}uyem»Chokuyem. 

nnimneea=Choiniinni. 

e-neea—Choinok. 

e-nem-nea,  Gho-e-nim-ne,  Oho-e-nim-nee8=Choi- 

mni. 

e-nuoo=Choinok. 

»-wein-ne«=:Choinimni. 

lomea = Tohome. 

ho-nuta  ^^  Chunut. 

lOPtina^Nez  Perc^. 

noo,  Choinook,  Ohoi-nuokaCholnok. 

a=Zoe. 

aka^Chuscii. 

x=Zoe. 

cohoomab—Chftkchinma. 


OhokeohattisChicachatti. 

Obo-ke-me-aea,  Oho-ka-mibi-nahi  Obo-kem-mea=Chu- 

kaimina. 
Oboke-tar-to-wonib=Cbokatowela. 
Ohokfaktoligamute,    OhokfoktolaKhafamiut=»Sbok- 

fak. 
OboUamauvea,  Obokixnauvea,  Ohokimena,  Oho-ki'- 

min-ab=Chukaimina. 
Cbokiagna=°Choki8bgna. 
OhokitaFla^Siksika. 
Ohokonni = Pifialenos. 
Cboktah,  Ghoktaoa,  Oboktaw=>Choctaw. 
Obo-ka-yen=Chokuyem. 
Obola==Chula. 
Oboletaoa = Choctaw . 
Obolobone = Cholovone. 
Obomaaea,  Ohomana,  Chomenea=Tawehash. 
Cbomok,  Ghomok-Spayam=Tzauamuk. 
Obomonoouaniatat,    (Aiomonehouanittea  =  Chomon- 

chouaniste. 
Obomontakali=Cbomontokall.  . 
Gbonanona=>Shawnee. 
Ohonobaea = Chonque. 
Chongaakabes  =i  Chongasketon . 
Ohongaa  Kabi^Sisseton. 
Ohoagaakabion = Chongaaketon . 
Cbongaakaby=Sisseton . 
Ohongaaketbon,    Ohongonaoeton,     Obongoutoeton=- 

Chongasketon. 
Oboague—Chonque. 
Obonkaaketonwan=:  Chongasketon. 
Gbonogbobeare = Canaj  oharie. 
Obonondedeya^Tlonontati. 
Gbonontouaronon=i  Seneca. 
ObonagaakabT=Chongasketon. 
Obonukea=«C  ni  nook . 
Gbonantoowaiinee«= Seneca. 
Gboooohanoeyt= Uhukcbansl. 
Gbooffaka=Chugacbiginlut. 
Oboos-ohan-oie,      Cbook-obanoy,       Obook-oba-ne«t 

Cbook-oban-oea,  Cbook-obaw-oea,  Cbook-abunoy^ 

Chukchansi. 
0book'beereao=3  Cbucallssa. 
Gbookka  Pbar£ab=Cbukafalaya. 
Oboomedooa^  Ch  umidok . 
Oboomteyaa=Chumteya. 
Oboomuoh=Chumuch. 
Obooinwita= Ch  urn  wl  t. 
Oboo-nemnea=Choinimnl. 
Oboo-Boot=Chunut. 
Oboot-ebano«n=Chukchan8i. 
Gbopanniab=Nez  Perc^ 
Cbopaea = Chupcan . 
Gbopemniab.  Gnoponiaab,  Obopoaiab,  Cboponneab= 

Nez  Perces. 
Ob6p'i-b^o«b-^Tynpi. 
Oboponaoa = ChepouBsa. 
Gboptioo,  Cboptioona=Chapticon. 
Ohopuniab,  Cbopanmobeea,Obopaaniab=>NezPerc68. 
Oboquata  ^  Echota. 
Ohoqmoboumana= Chakchiuma. 
Obora=Cora. 
Cborakis=Cherokee. 
Oborobake = Corchaug. 
0hoTi=T8urau. 
Oboro^Chosro. 
CborooaohaatsChaouacha. 
Obomioo = Chomi  CO. 
Obonb,  Cb6rab-namu=>Chosro. 
0ho'«ba=Taen8a. 
Cbotb'ka=So8hka. 
Obo-abon-n6=Shofihoni. 
Cbota^Cora.  Echota. 
Cbo-tan-o-maa-aa=Shutaunomunok. 
Obote.  Obote  great=Echota. 
Obotok-saufk  =>  Chatoksof  ke. 
Cbouaoaa,  Cbouaobaa=iChaouacha. 
Obouaooet=Sokoki. 
Obouaotaa=Choctaw. 
Obouala^Cherew. 

Cbouanonga,  Gbonanona,  Cbonanooa— Shawnee. 
Obouobillas,     Obouobille,     Obou-ebill-ie«  =  Chow- 

chiila. 
Obouoboumaa= Chakchiu  ma. 
Obouenona,  Cboueanon8=3 Shawnee. 
Obouffaskabeea,  Oboogasketon— Chongasketon. 
Oboula^Chula. 
Cbouman,  Cboumanes,  Oboiamana,  Oboumay,  GbQii* 

-Tawehash. 
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Ohoaontouftroaon  =>  Seneca. 

ChontU  ^  ( >hera  w. 

Ohowah,  Chowan,  Obowaae,  Chowaaoaks,  Ghowa- 

noos,  Ohowaiu^  CliowaBoolM=:Chowanoc. 
Ohow-«hi-Uerm,    Oliow-thillaA,    Ghow-«kille,    Ghow- 

ohill-iea,  Cbowolaa==Chowchilla. 
ObaweM-^C'haui. 
Chow-e-nim-ne  =>CholniiDni. 
Ohowockolo,  Ohowo«olo«Sawokli. 
Ohowon  -=  (>bo  wanoc. 
Ohoya=<'oya. 
Ohritka^ari-Katkaayi. 
Ohrileh-kon  =r  Hehl  koan. 
Chrelcfjaa = Sul  u  jane. 
OhreokeM  ^( 'berokee. 
OhrUtaneaox,   Christaaaaz,    OkrictoMaax,    GkrU'- 

te-no,  Okristanoia,  Oknttiaaaox,  Gkriitiaaeaaz^ 

Cree. 
ChrUtiaii    ladiaas^Chriatanna    IndianN,    Mora- 
via ns,  PuebloB. 
Ohrittianuz,  CkriatiBaaz,  CkriitiwaanT,  GhristiBos, 

Okriitiaon^C'ree. 
OkrUtobal,  ChmtoT«l»^8an  Criatdbal. 
Ghriteno6t=Cree. 
Okualpay»=Colvine. 
OhuanoM  ^  Bbawnee. 

Ghn-cha-caft.  Cha-oha-ekas=sKere8an  Family. 
Ohuohuqualk = Chuokchuqualk. 
OhoohuwaTha  ^Chuchunay  ba. 
Ohuokekallns = Ch  ukc  hansi. 
Ckucklin^Chucktin. 
ObueknutU^  Chugnut. 
Ohu'-em-duk^Chuemdu. 
Chofa,  Chofaoh,   Ohufaah'if-mut,  Ohufadumnto, 

Ohufaekimate =Cbugachi^iut. 
Chugants^ChuKnu  I. 
Ohufatoh  ==  (^b  uffaehigmiut. 
Ohuabnot,  Ghugnnuts,  Ohufnaets-Chugnut. 
Ohttijnaen^Cayuga. 
OkoluiUako^Cbukablako. 
Ohukawa=Choctaw. 
Ohukohagemint^  Chofiffmiut. 
Chuk-ehan'-«7=Chiikcnan8i. 
Chukohuk = C  h  u  k  c  bagem  i  u  t. 
Chukohukualk,  Ohak-ohu-qaa«k-a,  OhukBkQqaalk= 

Cbuckchuqunlk. 
Chu-ke-ohanse =Cbnkchan8i. 
Chukeswt^Chickasaw. 
Ohuklulc-mut,  ChukohukomuteaYuit. 
Ohuku-ohatta=Chicucbatti. 
Chft'-la-=Tf«ulalgl. 
Ohulajam,  Chuljgame=8ulujame. 
Ohiilpun = K  h  ul  pun  i . 
Chulnaam —Sul  u  Jame. 
Ohulttkki= Cherokee. 
Cbu-mai-a^^Yukian  Family. 
Ohumakums =Chimakum. 
Obu-in&'-wa=Chumawi. 
Ohuineto=Chumteya. 
Chu'-mi-dok=Cbumuchu. 
Ohuin-te'-3ra==Cbumteya. 
Ohuna-kdn = H  una. 
Chunemmea=CboinimnI. 
Oaunky=Chunkey,  Cbunkey  Chltto. 
Ohunnapuns=Chimnapum. 
Chunois^ana = Atsuge  wi . 
OhuBute^Cbunut. 
Ohuoanout -=  Shawnee. 
Ohupumnet^Ohupumni. 
Ohurohen  ^  Praying  Indians. 
Cbuse=A('husi. 

Ohutkee  TaUafau=Cblskatalofa. 
Chu-su- te = C  bun  u  t. 
Ohnts-ta-kdn = Hutsnuwu. 
ChuttuigeIi8=Nue8tra  Sefiora  de  la  Soledad. 
Chutukivahia^PofiO  Verde. 
0  hutxQOu  ^  Hu  t<«n  u  wn. 
Chu-oi-obu -pa  ^  Cuchuta. 
OhuwoB—Cno  wanoc. 

Ohwaehamigu.  Ohwaohm^a=Khwakbamaiu. 
Chyanakue,  Cnyanatte^^Kechlpauan. 
Ohyannes,  Ohyant,  Ohyeanets'Cheyenne. 
Oh]rm-n&h'-p<M,  Chyinaapoms,  0h7mnapttins=^(^'bini- 

nnpum. 
0hymieyanB=^Cbimme8yan  Family. 
Chymthean  Nation =Tsim8liian. 
Chynnet-Cheyenne. 
Chyppewan = Chipe  wyan. 
Oh7iifas=Cayuga. 


OinfoaavSiaffnan. 

(XTMietiz'  ^SeamyatF. 

Oiawis^Kiowa. 

OibaiifffB=Clieboygan. 

OibaU=Zufli. 

Oibaleta,  Oibalatta^CcboIletA. 

0iba-ri«kM=SeuTarit8. 

(KkoU^Hawikuh.  Zufli. 

Oibobft,  Oikolal,  Ofbolaa  Tndimna,    Cflwila— .  CShila 

Zaii,  OiboU=Zuai. 
Oikolotta  ^Cebolleta. 
OikaUaaa==Zuftl. 

OiboUeta,  OiboUetta»GetM>Ueta. 
Cibolo«rOibara=Zufli. 
Oioaoa=-Chickaaiw. 
Oiaai'«<|oi=Shiiihaiokoi. 
0i-«&'-l&p=Shi8balap. 
Oicaait=Cicacut 
Ci-o&wo4ca-i»Si8jnlcioy. 
Oioe-Sia. 

(K-oko-mo-oi,  Oiohooum— Sidiomovi. 
Oi'cin-zaa'=Salmon  Riyer  Indians. 
Oio-lA-ai&'a=Sbi8hlama  w . 
Oicoaa^Pecoa. 
Oi-ota'-owftt-me'  rfinB<=rinp<iuja. 


Oioui, 

Oioaio,  Oieoiq,  Oieniqae,  Cieaym,  CicayaB.  Cks^ 

OicaTO= Pecos. 
Gi-da-nete  =i  Asidahech . 
0ielic«es=Kailaid8hi. 
OUaega  de  CaralM^^Cienega.. 
CX«aogui  ^Cienegui  lla. 
OieaofniUa = Cienega. 
deaegvita^Casbwab. 
I— Shigom. 
>-Sijame. 
k=Chickasaw. 
iteeU^Sbi  kahicbela. 
0ikdtoena=8hik8bichena. 
#U4i^=Tbildzbehi. 
GU&'urU^SbilekuaU. 
Oile£oft=0ila  Apache. 
0iUa=8ia. 
OUoba=>Zufil. 
OUot  =  Pueblo  de  los  SUo«. 
Ca-q^oi»Sbilkhotobi. 
CU-tarHton=T8iltaden. 
Oi-nd-i=Simi. 

Oi-BKHpave,  Oi-m^-pa-vi,  Ci-motk-pivi  =.  Sbciiici>f«  ^'  > 
Ginkgo— Sinago. 

Giaaloa^Cabita,  Sinaloa.  Yaquj. 
Giaa-lata-oia =ShiQa1  utaoin . 
Oiaoo  Beaoret  Buiaaio=Bu.sanic. 
Ginoed»8enecu  del  8ur. 
Gineca»Cienega. 
Gineliu=Conestoea. 
Ginnoili=Sanpon. 

GiaiquM,  Gianakee,  Ginaigoa  -^SenecA. 
Ginola= Zufli. 
Ginoqaipe  =>  Si  noquipe. 
Ointa-alnka=Comancbc. 
Gi-aya-mfik  »  Hopi . 
Ci-o-h6-pa=iCheokbba. 
Gioo,  Giouz=Dakota. 
Gipaalire,  Gi-paa'-lo-Yi=>Shipaulovi. 
Cipiaft=>Tsipiakwe. 
Gipoiiva,  Gi-pow-loTi=Sbipaulovi. 
GiqiE'ldaptif-Sblkeldaptikh. 
Ciquique= Pecos. 
Oiroe=>SaTai. 
Girooio= Pecos. 
Giaoa=Cbi8ca. 
Gisquiouwt = Karok. 
GiMitons=>Sia8eton. 
Gi'-«tft  kqwtti'-tf,  Gi'-sU  qwna'-ta  )diuii=ili&^. 

costa. 
Gi-ita  -qwftt^sUmpqUA. 
Gi-tta'-qwAt-m6'  ^toUP^^Kuiu^h. 
Gi'-ftft-qwAt-ai'-li  t*^t'  ^danl^^Nahaiikhuotanr 
Giitoooote =Cha8taoo6ta. 
GitaMM^Atasi. 

Gitonmave,  Gi-toaxn-wi=^Sichoinovi, 
GithinittineM= Cree. 
Oitioo=Sitiku. 
Oiaola==Zufii. 
Gi'-u-wa-ak=^Shiuwauk. 
Givano  Ki.  Gi-Tano-<U='Casa  Grande. 
Givilised  Fanners -FarmerR*  band. 
Oivola,  Givoli,  GiTona=Zufti, 
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Ci'-wt-nii  wiin-wu=Shiwanu. 

Ciwere= Chi  were. 

Oi'-wi-nA-kwin,  Oi'-wo-iui=Zufii. 

^izida'-Dhighida. 

Oiya^Sia. 

Oiyo-iubaU= Shi  yomibula. 

Oiyo-taika= Shiyotanka. 

Okao'-tAn=ShkashtUD. 

Okl^  Ckiyi^Skidi. 

(nraet=Shkuet. 

Oktto'kEm=Shkuokein. 

Okfite=Sbkutch. 

Ckw4ri-ra» = Toryohne. 

Clft=Sia. 

Clackamai,    CiackamU.     01a«kamM,    OUekamun, 
OlMk-a-mas.  OUckanun,  Claokanien=Clackama. 

OUokft-itar,  Claokttar,  Claokatar^Tlatskanai. 

01adsapt=Clatsop. 

Olah-in-aata = Clan  i  nna  ta;;. 

Olahnahqnah = Clahnaq  uah. 

Olaiakwat = Clayoquot. 

Olaikahak,  01aikahakamot=  Chnagmlut. 

Claikehakamut^Claikehak. 

Clakamua,  01akeiiimt=Clackama. 

Clalains=Clallam. 

0*laaki=>Shlalki. 

Glil'-kqai&ii'-tik— Thlalkhaiantik. 

01aUems=Clallam. 

Clal-la-iU=Tlaalui8. 

Clal-liiina=ClaUaiD. 

Olamakum = Chimakum. 

01am-atht=  Klamath. 

Claiiiooets=  Karankawa. 

Claineta= Klamath,  Lutuamian  Family. 

Clain-nah-inin-]ia-man=:  Kathlaminimin. 

Olamootomiohs,  OU-moo-to-miok't,  Cla-moi-to-mioks, 
Olamoitomiah,  damoitonniah :>  K 1  umaitumsh . 

Olamore = Santsukdh. 

Clamouths,  Olamuth,  01amats= Klamath. 

OlanaininamMnit.Clanamiiiaiinmi  -  Kathlaminimin. 

Olanimatas = Clan  i  nnatas. 

Clannahminamon^^Kathlaminnmin. 

Olan-nah-qualif   Olan-nah-queh's   Tribe  of   Moltno- 

mah't^Clahnaquah. 
Olan-nar-min-a-mon't,  Clannarminimuna,  Clan-nar- 
mia-Ba-mon,      Olannanninnamnin = Kathlamini- 
min. 
Clan-utsh-la=  Hlauhla. 
Clao-qn-aht = Clay  oq  uot. 
Clap-aott=Clat8op. 
Clarkameetf  Claruunet,    Clarkamoa,    Claikamns^ 

Clackama. 
01aaaps= Clatsop. 

Olaakanio,  01aM-oaii-eye-ah=Tlat.skunai. 
OUMet=Makah. 
ClaaaopSf  Glastop«=Clatsop. 
Clataoamin =Tlat«kanai . 
91a'-tcaus=:Thlachaus. 
Clat-M-canin,  Glataaoonin— Tiatskanai. 
Clatsapa = Clatsop, 
cutset =MakHh. 
Olatstoni = Tlatskanai . 
Olatstopa,  Glatsop=>  Clatsop. 
Olauouad = Cla  voq  uot. 
Claufh-E-wall-Dah=Clowwewalla. 
ClauMiavn = Clausha  ven . 
Olaw-et-ius = Tlaui  t8i*4. 
Claxtar,  01ax-ter=Tlatskanai. 
Olayho<Mh=Clahoose. 
Glayoquotoch = Clayoqoot. 
01eewalleet=»  Huhliwahli. 
Ole^Hure,  Ole-Huae^^Clahoose. 


g; 


i«'-aiU=Thlelkhus. 
iemaka=l 


Tillamook. 
Clemolemaleta,  Olem-olem-a-lite  ^Clemclemalats. 
Olennuae = Tlan  U8|vi . 

Olermont'e  band,  Clermo'e  band = San t^ukdhin. 
Oleu  wathta=Huhliwahli. 
01ew=Kloo. 
ClewalU,  Olewauley,  Olewauleyt,    Olewella,    Cle- 

wulla,  Gleyali^Hahliwahli. 
Oliok-a-hut,  Oliokatat,  Olioketata,  CUokitats=Kli- 

kitat. 
CUokqoamiah = Cloquallum. 
CUct-ars,  01io-taM=ClickaJ«. 
Olikatats^Klikitat. 
CUmath=:  Klamath. 
51i-nai'-ctIk=Thli  nai  U^htik . 
01in'-ar-pan=Tzlanapah. 


^tbmX'  =-  Thltsusmetunne. 


01incats=Tliiigit. 
Clintinot=Cree. 
Clinton»Pilteuk. 
Olipalinet^ShipauloTi. 
01i«hhoftki=Cughook. 
CUstenoa,  Oliatinoa^Cree. 
~"    'qaik=Thlekakhalk. 
a=Thlekuatui. 
-&k=Thlekunhauk. 

i'-hwe-yftk' sThlekuh  weyuk. 

ran'ti-va'^finni'  =>Thlk  wantiyatunne. 

ri-yau'-IksThlekwiyauik. 

Icttar  =:  Tlatskanai. 
01o-kar-da-ki-ein=sKlokadakaydn. 
Olokwon = Klukwan. 
Oloo^Kloo. 
CloMets=Makah. 
Clotsops=Clat8op. 

Cloud  man't  band=>Makhpiyawicha8hta. 
Cloud  Biver  Indians^  Winimem. 
Oloush-e-wal-lah,     Cloug h-e-waU-hah=C  1  o  w  w  e 

walla. 
Clowetoo^  Clow  et  sussTlauitsis. 
Clowewalias=Clowwewalla. 
91te'a-rzi-U-i-tan,  ^Ite'a-nti'-li-i'  )iinne=Chockrela- 

tan. 
Olti'-ai-am'-Da  kou-wai'-hu  =>  Khu  wains. 
Olts'ua-me',  01ts*fia-n 
Oiuale^HuhUwabli. 
Club  Indians= Yuma. 
Clnkemua= Clackama. 

gu'-kwi-u-to'9tt'=.ThlukwiuUhthu. 
ulwarp = Shuswap. 
(SuBtui=>NUakyapamuk. 
dymolymalats^  Clemc  1  emalats. 
Clsroquot,  Clyqoota^Clayoquot. 
CneUo  Caddo. 
Cniitineaitt=Cree. 
Cnoaffa«faba= Chongasketon. 
CnpA'sSnapa. 
Cntalc'U^Sintaktl. 
Coalittana8= Caj  uenche. 
Coahuilaa=  Ka  wia. 
Coahuilteoo  =:  Coah  ui  1  tecau . 
Co«jata=Cojate. 
Coaksett=«Coaxet. 
Coana=Coama. 
Go-a-ni-nit»  Havasupai. 
Coaqneiia  «  Kiakima. 
CoaqnU=Coaque. 
Co«rao=>Quarai. 

Coashatay,  Coaahatta,  Cotiiatlii = KoasatL 
Coast  GreeasMaskegon. 
Coaet  Indiana,  Ooaatmen=Co8tanos. 
Coata— San  Andr^  Coata. 
Coatlik=KoUik. 
Cobi^ais,  Cobi^i^Kawaiisu. 
Go*M^Ba^,  Co'bMnai^i^Thobazhnaazhi. 
Oobaaet = Kohani. 
Cobb  Indians  =3 Hopahka  Choctaw. 
Cobbosaeoontee = Cabbasagun  ticn. 
CobotasCojate. 
Co9a=Ku8a. 

Coeamarioopa=>  Maricopa. 
Co9ao=Cooea. 
Cooi^= Cocopa. 
Coo-oo-man  ^  Kokaman . 
Cochalv=Cochali. 
Coohattie8= Koasati. 
Coohees= Cochise  Apache. 
CooheU=iCochiti. 
Cochenawafoesa  Caughnawaga. 
Co-ohe-ta-cih,  Coohetakers,Co-ohe-te-ka=>  Kotsoteka. 
Coeheti,  Cocheto-Cochiti. 
Coohiemes = Oocb  Iml . 
Cocliilis=CochitI. 

Coehimas,  Cochime,  Coehimies,  Coohimy— Cochimi. 
Coohineaas = Havasupai . 
Coehini= Cochimi. 
Coohit,  Coehite,  Co-ehi-te-mi',  Coehiteneaf  Coehitinos, 

Cochito,  Coohitti,   Coohxty^Cochiti. 
Coehnawagah,  Coclmewagos,  Cooknewakee-^Caugh- 

nawaga. 
Cochnewwasroonaw = Conoy . 
Coohniohnos=>  Havasupai. 
Coohnowafoes^Caughnawaga. 
Cochopas= Cocopa. 
go«#itolni=ThodiUhini. 
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Oookutwafw,  Oookiutwtf«M,  OodaiewagM^Caugh- 
nawaKa. 

Oook-o-nuuu,  Ooo-ko-naii-Kokanian. 

OoolnU=>Cochlti. 

Oooo-Acoma. 

Oo'0okb*ji =Tbodhokoiigzhi. 

Ooeomareoopp«r,  Oooomari,  CooomAiioopM,  Cooo- 
mariMpM,  Oooomiraoopas^  Maricopa. 

Oooo  Moi^^Cucomogna. 

OoHMm-eatarasa  Cocoueahra. 

Oe9oainM  ^  Ha  vasupai . 

Oo-eo-pah = Oocopa. 

Ooooran^Cocoii. 

Oooospara  ^  Coconpera. 

Ooeuiarachi— Cuquiarachi. 

Ooddoque,  Oodofdaohot  ^  Kadobadaeho. 

Oodtaamat  -  Cataumu  t . 

Goehnawaf  has — Caugh  oa  waga. 

Ooeni^  Caddo. 

OoenoMoeny = Iroquois. 

GoMpaa — Cocospera. 

Goeur  and  Alenea,  Ooeur  d*Altne,  Gour  d'Bleine, 
Gour  d'Eliene,  Gctur  d'EUne,  Gonr  d'Helene, 
Goura  d'Aleine,  Gciurt  d*AUnea,  Gctora-d'aliene, 
GoBura  d'Halene,  GoBun-pointiU'^Skitsu'ish. 

Oofi^Ocute. 

Gofaohiqui = Cofltachiqul. 

Gofadiia-^  Cofaqui. 

Gofaoiqui,  Cofetaoque— Cofltachiqui. 

Gofetalaya,  Goffadeliah  =  Kaffetalaya. 

Gofitaebyque  ^Cotitachiqui. 

Gofoque  -  Cof  aq  u  i . 

Go^mawafees,  Gofhnawafes.  Gofhaawaffoet,  Gof- 
nnawayeet,  Gofhaewaceea,  Oofnahwafhah,  Cof- 
nawageea,  Gognawafo-Caughnawaga. 

Goffuifa^Kawia. 

Gofiainihoua,  Gohainotoas=rah{nnio. 

Gohakias,  Gohakies-Cahukia. 

Gohanat = Cohannet. 

Gohanniet  ^  Kohani. 

Gohauiao = Coosuc. 

Gohias=Cohe8. 

Gohila  Apache =Ch  I  ricahua. 

Gohnana^Cajueuche. 

Gohnawaga,  Gohnawagey,  Oohnawahgant,  Gohne- 
wago^Caughnawaga. 

GohoninM  -  Ha  vasupai. 

Gohoana =Caiuenche. 

G«haiUas,  Gonuillet^Kawia. 

GohunewagiUf  Oohonnawgoet,  GohuanafAfott,  Go- 
hunnewacoet = C^ughna  WHga. 

Gohuntas  »  Ka  w  i  ta. 

Gohu  winwii,  Oo-hti  wufi-wu-Shohu. 

Ooiaoohanauke = Quiuucohauoc. 

Coiaheguxet^Coyabegux. 

Coiatee = Coyat  ee. 

Goieguea = Ca  y  uga . 

Goienoahe8=  Karaokawa. 

Coiras=Kor()a. 

Ooitoh  =  Pauamin  t. 

Gqjagea^Cayuga. 

Goinino*  Ha  vasupai. 

Gojocet = Cayuga. 

Gq]onina= Ha  vasupai. 

Goiota=Cojate. 

Goluenohi8=Cajuenche. 

S»iuklesatuch=  Uchucklesit. 
Jca-towela^  Chokatowela, 
Go'-ke=Shoke. 
Goket=Coaques. 
Goke»it=Coaxet. 
Gokka-man»= Kokaman. 
Ookomarioopas^  Maricopa. 
Golabasas =Calabazas. 
Golapesaat,  GolapiMas=Acolapissa. 
Oolohamey  =  Kuichana. 
Golohattas = K  oasa  t  i . 
Golohing— Kulchaua. 
Colcin»= Colcene. 

Gold  Spring  Village =Deyolmegano. 
Goldwater=NU^tlatko. 
Oolela=Shipaptiliina. 
Golemmy8=  Kulumi. 
Goletpelin,  GoleapelU^Kalispel. 
Goligua,  Golima=Coligoa. 
Golimie8  =  Cochimi. 
Golipaaa = Acolapissa. 
Gollamee=Kulumi. 
Golla^iMas  ■-=  Acolapi»Mi. 


Gol-Up-poh-yM-aass  Calapooya. 

Golloteroa  «  Coyoteros. 

GoUviUe»CoIville. 

GoI<Mi=>  Korea. 

Goloelan  =Colotlan. 

Golooo  ^  Estocoloco. 

Golomaa-  Koloma. 

Golomga,  Golomiesk=Kalaizii. 

GolooMs= Calujta. 

Gelooihatohic=Calu«ahatchl. 

Golorado-=  Pueblo  Colorado,  Pueblo  PlntuL^ 

Golouae^Korusi. 

GoUeed»Coleene. 

Goltoff=iKaltag. 

Goltshaaie = Kuichana. 

Golomhia  Lakas=»  Akiskenukinlk. 

Golumbias= SId  ki  use. 

Golnaa,  Goluai  Indiana =Korufd 

Go-niai-yUi= Comeya. 

Gomanoea.    Gomandia,    Oomandwet,  Oeauebet 

Gomaneaoa,  Gomandea,  Oomaaditt^ronuitrK 
Gomaniopa  a  Maricopa. 
Gomanamma,  Gomants^  Comanche. 
Gomarioopas = Maricopa. 
Gomaaaakumkanit^  Herring  Pond. 
Gomaaoh-  Comanche. 
GomeaUn^Comiakin. 
Gomeomdoa  »  Carrizos. 
Gomedas = Comexa. 
Gome  Peacado^^Timpaiavats. 
Gometrudoa,  Gometudot  =  Comecrudo. 
Gomiaken  ^Comiakin. 
Gominai,  Gominoa— Uavasupai. 
Gomitria =Camiiria. 
Gommagtheak = Comox . 
Gonununipan  ^  Comm  u  n  i  pa  w . 
Gomondn^'San  JoeH>  de  Comondu. 
Gomoripa»Cumuripa. 
Go-mouz = Comox .  __ 

Go  mo-yah,  Gomoyits,  Comoye^  CiHUhj^  =Coa^' 
Gomshewars^  Cumsbe  wa. 
Gomapaa  =>  Cu  mpus. 
GoiniipaT(=Sbongopovi. 
Gomuripa  -  Cumu  ri  pa. 
Gomuxea = Comox. 
Oonachitow  s  Couechitou. 
Gonadasaga,  Gonadaa«go=>Canada«agA. 
Gonaghaadagaa=Oka.  ^    -^ 

Gonagobary,  Goniyolu^'^*^  Conajohary,  ftOI*" 

Canajoharie. 
Gonarie  Bee,  Gonariae,  Gonartie^CaniW*- 
Gonaaadagah,  Gonaaadago,  Conaiadaap^tJ^       | 
Gonastagoe  -Cones  toga. 
Gonaatee^Kanastunf.  ^      ,^ 

Gonaatoga,  Gonaatoge,  Gona»iogy-Con««op^ 
Gonawaghrunaa- Caughnawaga. 
Gonawago = Conne  wango. 
Gonaway  Granaa=iCaughnawaga. 
Goncabos  Moenkapi.  | 

Goncee=>Lipan. 

Gonoepcion^Tom^.  .     _  v-.-«-Si  t 

Gonoepoion  Babiacora,  Goaoepcioa  Babicoi*  ^ 

cora. 
Gonoepoion  Gaborca=Caborca. 
Gonoepoion  Ouirimpo = Cul  rimpo. 
Gonoepoion  de  Aguloo=Hawikun. 
Gonoepoion  de  Alona = Hal  ona .  /«.i,«td.  Ck 

Gonoepoion  de  Gaboroa,  Gonoepoion  del  wjr,^, 

oepoion  del  Gaboroa,  Gonoepoion  del  0«m» 

borca. 
Gonoepoion  de  Quarao—Quarra. 
Gonoepoion  Moba8=Movas. 
Gonoeption  =>  Ossossane. 
Gonoeption  del  XJkitoa=Oquitoa.        . 
Gonobaoa,  Genobaea.  Gonohakaf^Conw*^ 
Gonohanteti  GoncbaaU=Kanchatl. 
Gonohaptimiooo'e  town  ^Conchartunlcco 
Gonohaqaet=>Conshac.  Koasati. 
Conobartree = Kanchnti. 
Gonobaa  s  Conshac. 
Gonohatas  -  Koasati . 
Gonohates  =>  ( .'onshac.  Koasati . 
Gonobattas = Koasati . 
Gonohes = Conshac. 
Gonohttaa— Koasati.  rr^nk.n 

Gon-Gon'a,  Gon-Goua,  Con-Cow = Rod K8> 
Oonday^Kendaia. 
Ooneoare  3  Con  icari . 
Conejaghera = Conejoholo. 
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Oonelukea=Cowlltz. 

Oonerd  Helene=Skitswi8h. 

DonesMtafOM,  OosMtaufftaQka. 

DonMtego,  Oonestofo,  Coiie«tofae=^Cone8toga. 

DoneU,  Oonetta,  Oonetuht^Kawlta. 

3onewtiigo= Connewango. 

Tonewaufus = Ganawagus. 

}oneyat= Conneaut. 

Confederate  ladiaiu,  Confederate  Hatioai,  Ooafed- 

eratet= Iroquois. 
Jongarei,  Gongerees,  Oongoret  :=  Congaree. 
Tonfe-wee-oha-oliasCoDgewichacha. 
Tongree = Congaree. 
3onguMt=Cayuse. 
JonicaressConieari. 
Joi^joharre  =>  Canajobarie. 
Joninae—Havasupai. 
}oniMadawga=Oka. 
Jonistogas = Conestoga . 
Jonittekooke = Connecticut. 
>oiikatke-tonwan= Chongasketon. 
Jonnadaaaga.  GonnadaMgo,  Oonnadetago,  Ooaaaga- 

Mgo = Canadasaga. 
{onnigobary- Canajoharie. 
Jonnamox =Coree. 
lonnatedagoea^Oka. 
lonnastago = Conestoga. 
lonnays^Conoy. 

tonneoedaga,  OoBnecedecat=Oka. 
lonnectaottt8=Connecticut. 
lonnefedagoee = O  ka . 
ioiinegtieats= Connecticut. 
k>nne)oriot =Canajoharie. 
oimeogie=3Connewango. 
!onneroM= Conoross. 
onnetedagoea= Oka. 
oimettiganee=  Canastlgaone. 
bimeuaghs=TahI  tan . 
onne  wanffoes = Con  ne  waneo. 
onningganaughgaugh = Mooawk. 
onBinoe= Havasupai. 
on-no-harrie-go-hame— Onoalagona. 
onnojohary— Canajohurie. 
onnondaguah  :=Canandaigua. 
onnosedMoet,  Oonnoeidagoet,  OonnosMdage=sOka. 
onnoye,  Oonnoys^Conoy. 
onnuglihariecughharie  -  Onoalagona. 
onoanQOt=  Kanohatino. 
onodoaago = Canada.<<aga. 
onoiei,  Conoie==Cono,v. 
onojakary,  Oonojohane-Canajoharie. 
onoat<^aa  =>  Conestc^a. 
onowaroghere =Ganowarohare. 
onoy-uoh-tuch,  Oonoyuoksuohroona=Conoy. 
onqeree«=Congaree. 
on8haohft= Conshac. 
9ntbaoa,  Oonthaet=Koasatl. 
onshakic = Conshac. 
»n»haque« = Concha. 
i>nsbattaa=  Koasati. 
9iitah-Bah=CotechDey. 
Bntamis  =  Kutenai. 
>ntareia,  Coiitarrea=Contarea. 
>ntaubas= Ca  ta  wba. 
mteaay  =:  K  utenai. 
>ntla= Santa  Cruz. 
mtonii^»  Kutenai. 
mtxnoo»= Hutanuwu. 
mwahago= Caughna  waga. 
myat=Conneaut. 
N>oa=Kusa. 

KMihobotellica,  Cooob-cbo-tetb-ca,  Oooobeetakat» 
Kotsoteka. 

KMbookinff — Coshocton. 
»o-er-ee= Kuyuidika. 
(ofer,  Coofert=Puaray. 
»okcbaneyi= Ch  uchansi . 
»okkooooae,  Oookkoo-ootee,  OookooM=<Coos. 
K>lamies=  Kulumi. 
•olmehs = Yii  k  ulme . 

^lome,  Ooolooma,  Ooo-loo-me,  Gooloomee^  Kulumi. 
ols-on-tiok-ara — Kotsoteka. 
oinine=Kumaini. 
on— MikaunikaHhinga. 
opanet=  Kopano. 
opspellar^  Kalispel. 
o»  =  Coosuc. 
oea=Coosha,  Kusa. 
otadas = Koasati. 


Coosada  Sackla  Loo«a=9uktalooea. 

Oootada  Village = Coosada. 

Oooaades,  Oooeadis=^  Koasati. 

Gootab= Coosa. 

Gooeabatebet = Coosahatc  h  i . 

Coonabs = Cooeha. 

Gooeak  Baloagtaw= Concha. 

Gooeak  battak^Coosakhattakfalaya. 

GooMa=Coo6. 

Ooo«atia= Koasati. 

Goo-eatt«  Kusa. 

Ooosanda,  0oo-eau-de6=Koaaati. 

OooMw=Coosa,  Kusa. 

Goosawatee.  GooMwaytee=>Cusawatee. 

Ooosawda,  GooMwda*t,  Ooo«awder»  Koasati. 

Coos  Bay,  Oo-ote,  Gooae  Bay=Coo8. 

Gootee=Ku8a. 

Gooses,  Goose  Taylors»Coo6. 

Goosbaoking=>  Coshocton. 

Ghoosbates,  Goosbattiet,  Goosidas=»  Koasati. 

Goosis=^Ku8a. 

GootpeUar= Kalispel. 

Gooauoks=Coo6Uc. 

Goot  Yillage^Melukitz.  > 

Gootanais=Kutenal. 

Goetaaie=KitUQahan  Fftmily. 

GootaaiiSf  Gootaeys,  Gootomies,  Goetonaikoon,  Goo- 

toaais.  Gootoaay,  Gootoiiniet=  Kutenai. 
Gootstooka  pai  tab  pee=Sali8h. 
Goowarsartdas,  Goowertaortda^KcMsati. 
Goozet,  Gooxitt^Coaxet. 
GooyQko=Shooyoko. 
Gooyuweeweit=>  Kuyuidika. 
Gopaaes^  Kopano,  Kohani. 
Gopas= Creeks. 
GopatU-^Quapaw. 
Gopiala= Shipapul  ima. 
Gopper=TatsanottiDe,  Tsattine. 
Gopper  Eskimo =Kidnelik. 
Gopper  Indians  =>  A htena.  Tatsanottine. 
Goppor-Mine  »Ta  tsanottine. 
Goppermine  Apaobes  =>  M  i  m  brefios. 
Goppermine  Indians = Qi  lefios. 
Gopper  River  Indian8=>  Ahtena. 
Gopa^Tupo. 
G^'qani=sThokhani. 
Go-qua- piet »  Koquapilt. 
GoqaeU=s  Mishikhwutmetunnc. 
Goquet-lane,  Ooqaetlum,  Goquilain='CoquitIam. 
Goquill,  Goouilla=Misbikhwutnietunne. 
Goquille^Mishikhwutmetunne,  Mulluk,  Na.sumi 
Goqailtbs=»Kwakiutl. 
Goquimas,  Goquinio=Kiakinia. 
Goqoins^Tututni. 

Goquitlan,  Goqnit-lane,  Goquitlum=CoquitIam. 
Goquitt=Coaxet. 
Goquopiet,  Goquopilt=Koquapilt. 
Gorapones = Corazoncii. 
Goramine^Coree. 
Goran-oanas=  Karanka  wa. 
Goranine^Coree. 
Goninkoua=  Karanka  wa. 
Goras='Nevome. 
Gor-a-tem—  K  woratem. 
Gorbeaus,  Gorbeaux= Crows. 
Gorcargonell = Coreorgonel . 
Gurobongs,  Gorobougs=Corchaug. 
Gores =Coree. 
Oorinipo = Cuirim  po. 
Gom  Eaters=>Arikara. 
Gomeille = Amahami . 
Gom  House  =>Tukhtukagi. 
Gom  Peoples=Zufii. 
Gomplanter's  Town = Conn  ewango. 
GorawaUs= Stlaz. 
Goroa,  Coroba,  Gorois= Korea. 
Goro  marikopa=>  Maricopa. 
Goronkawa.  Goronks= Karanka  wa. 
Gorpus  GbrUti  de  Ialeta=Isletu  del  Sur. 
Gorroas,  Gorrois,  Gorroy8=Koroa. 
Oorsaboys»Cusabo. 
Goraas^Kusa. 
Gorusies^Korusi. 
Gonresets=Cowe9et. 
Gor-village — Core. 
Gosa=Kusa. 
Gosab  tribe = Coosa. 
Goaatomy=  Kushetunne. 
Gooobotghta=  Kotsoteka. 
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OoMoaky*  Kuftknski. 
OoMO^perft = Coco0per». 
OoMflMaet  =>  Co8u  m  D I . 
Ooahittaf  Koaaati,  Muskhogean  Family. 
Ooahatt— ,  OodMttiea^Koasati. 
Ooaho«ktoB  =»  Coshocton . 
OMiapa*  Ka8i9pa. 
Ooaaika,  Ooaainoa^Havasupai. 
Oo-aoott-h«B-t«B  »  K  wuaatblkhuntunne. 
■  Kansovo. 

=  K  wuBatblkbuntunne. 
=  Kasa. 
OMU=Co((te. 
OoataaoM = Costanon. 
Ooa-toha-tefhkas,  Ooatahttafbta  OomaaohetaKot- 

BOteka. 
OMtohe-Coste. 
OMtologa-Custaloga'fl  Town. 
Ooataio =Coetano6. 
Ooatrowen  »  Kaaso  vo. 

Ooaolhentaa,    Oomtlh«at«B=KwuMithlkhuntunne. 
OoaoauiMf  UQaumiiiea=>Co9umni. 
Ooaatheaim,      Oo-tutt-hao-tun  »  Kwusathlkhun- 

tunne. 
Ooairaa-KasBOVo. 
Qd'taU«Thotals. 
OotaniBCotan. 

Oo-taplane-mia  ='Cotoplaneini9. 
Cotappoa,  Ootawp«M=>  Catawba. 
Go  ^tedOdv^Ta^  Thocha  Isi  thaya. 
Ootohita,  Clotehiti«Cochiti. 
Ootaohiaf,  CotaohaeM^aCotechney. 
OAtaa-de  ChienaThlingchadinne. 
Ootoban  «  Cata  w  ba. 
Ootoaat- Kutenai. 
Ootihimi-Cochimi. 
^'taoai=Thotaoni. 
Cott<mois=  Kutenai. 
Oottoawood  Banaka»Shohopanaiti. 
Cottonwood  ruin »  Kokopki. 
Oottonwoodt=Daupom  Winiun. 
Oottonwood-Salmon-Eatera— shohoaigakika. 
Ootuhtiout,  Ootuhtikttt«Titieiit. 
Ooaoha=>  Concha. 
Oou-«han  =  Yuma. 
Ooa«bas==  Concha. 
Oooohateo  »  K  oasati . 
Oou-oowt=  Konkau. 
Ooner  d'Alieneo^SkiUwish. 
Oouetehiou,  Oouo-tohitou»('(>ueohitou. 
Oouotta  =  Kawita. 
Coaezi= Coosa. 

Oouff  hnawagaa  =»  Caug  h  na  waga. 
Cooirimpo^  Cuirimpo. 
Oouit«  Caddo. 
Oottitias=Kawita. 
Ooi^ougas = Cayuga. 
Ooulapinas^  AcoTapLssa. 
Oouaarrha^  Kutenai. 
Oouniea= Tunica. 
0oupe=T8ankupl. 
Coapo-gowe= Dakota. 
Ooaps  de  rleche»= Cheyenne. 
Gour  d'Aleina,  Cour  d'Alenea,  Cour  D'Aline,  Coor  Bo 

Lion=8kit<«wi8h. 
Couroat,  Coorois^Koroa. 
Ooortorriellet,  Courtet  Oreilles^Ottawa. 
0ouMM=>Ku8a. 

Ooooatee,  Oonooudoe = Koasat  i . . 
ConaM=>Kusa. 

Oouasao,  Oonasati,  OouMohate-Koasati. 
Ooutah-wee-oha-oha=s  Kutawiohasha. 
Ooutaniea=Kituuahan  Family.  Kutenai. 
Ooataria=  Kutenai. 
Ooutoaux«=  Ntlakyapamuk. 
Ooutoauz-Jaunet  ^Tutsanot  ti  lie. 
Ooutenay,    Ooutneoo,     Coutonais,    Coutonois,    Oou- 

tount=>  Kutenai. 
OoQuaohit6uu  =s  Conchachi  tou . 
Conueta-Kawita. 
0oviyi=Kawaii8u. 
Covo^hanoeo=Chukchansi. 
Covera,  Covero— Cubero. 
OoTiUet=ColvilIe. 
Oowaohitow =('ouechltou. 
Oow-ang-a-okem = Serranos. 
Oowanneh^  Kawanuyi. 
Oowaoaokt,  Oowastuok=Coo6UC. 
Oow  BuffUo»Arukhwa. 


OawihillM-Cbowchilla. 

Oow-Oow— Konkau. 

Oow  Cioak  IndiftM,  Oow  Omka,  OowGtaklw 

qaaa— Nahankhootane. 
Oowo'Cowee. 
Oowootao  KawiUu 
Oowofaaa-Oowlchan. 
Oow^tM-Kawita. 
Oowola-Kawia, 

QowoUta,  Oowolits,  Cow-o-aa-okiM'Oovliti 
Oowoa»Coo8. 
Oowota,  Oowotik,  Oowetah  TtUakiMe.  Onttu 

Oowotao,  Oowotaw,  Oowettat,  0fv-e4igk.  Cet 
i      o-tak,  Oow-o-tah  Tal-laa-hao-iee^Kawiu. 
Oowo-wa-^ia  sCowichan. 
OowkaOlaa,  Oowiaka- Kawia. 
Oowiohin»Cowichan. 
OoiHllao,  Oow-Ulora-KawU. 
Oowitokona,  Cowitohiaa^Cowichan. 
OowUtokTOowUta,  OowUtsiok.  Oowlitik=Co«/i 
Oow  VauoB-i  Pueblos. 
Oowwooeta,  OowwoaoMk,  Ooww«it»Covesei 
Oowwillaa*  Kawia. 
Oow-jo-ka«  Kawaiki. 
Oozaaoa  a  KohanL 
Oozit«Coaxet. 
Ooyakoroo-  Coyoleroe. 
Ooyamanqao  =>Cayaiiianqae. 
CoyataioaCoyoteros. 
Oo-jo>U-Koyetl. 
OoyotoroiOoyoteros. 
Oo-jo>tio»Koyetl. 
Qo*7otani»TboyeUiifi. 
OojMoao,  OoyotarOf  Cojoto,  Ooyoteai^OTnueitf 
O^to  pooplosStoam  Ohimal. 
Ooyotoro  Apaohoo-=Coyoteroe. 
Ooyotefoa= Pinal  Coyotero.  i 

Oojotoa  a  Pachawal. 
Ooyoocera,  Ooyooffoa- Cayuga. 
Ooyookoaa^Koyukukbotana.  i 

OoyoToaaCayovea.  l 

Oojstoro— CoyoteitM. 

Ooytoo,  OoytoyaCoyatee.  I 

Oo-TakonaKoyukukhotana. 
OoaoaCooaa. 
OoaosKuaa. 
Cpa'ptsBB  »8pat8um . 
Opu'suB -^Spuxzum. 
Otf««o'=Skagway. 
Oqa'aos£'„0qa*ttosa'Bi=Thkhaneia. 
Oq^'paha,  Qqa'paha#ine=>ThkhapahA. 
gq£'toiai==Thkhatsbini. 
CQokaaQaShahanik. 
Otld'aaaa- Sbkonan  A. 
GTaBOffona=>Petanenikashika. 
Oraw-nah  baadaChakebiuma. 
OrayboaOraibi. 
Gray  Fiahaghakchukla. 
Oroo  of  tho  Lowland*  Maskegon. 
Oroo  of  tho  Prairio-Paskwawininlwug. 
Oroo  of  tho  WoodaaSakawithiniwuk. 
Grooo  of  Moooo  Faotorja  Monsoni. 

Orioa,  ^Sil^vwa,  Oria.  Oriotoaeaiu.  («««»» 

Orittiaoaua,  OriatiaooaCree. 
OristobolaSan  Criat6bal. 
OristoaCree. 

OroatoanaCroatan,  Pamlico. 
Orootona  Croatan . 
Orooa  PointaRestigouche. 
Orooa  Bound  IndianoaHana. 
Orooa  'Villafoa  Anamiewatigong. 
OrooiwoookooaCrossweeksung. 
OroooworaCumshewa. 
OrotwoAaCmmweeksung.  ^    .^^ 

Orow  Feathor,  Otow  ftethor  band-TashuD"^^ 
Orow  Mookon  Old  Plaoo= Crow  mocker. 
Orow  PeopleaTutchonekutchin. 
OrowaaKaka. 
OruolaDakota. 
OmtaCree. 
Onasadot  a  Yavapai. 
OtloVnd'.U-i'-tAnaThlcharghlliitun. 

GttaShu. 

CnaUgai,  Ouab^ayaSerranos. 

Oni-oaaKua-kaa. 

Oua-ka=San  Marcoe. 

Ouakyinaa  K  wakina. 

Ouamooa  Punamea. 
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=Cuampis. 
ba-pftsKuapa. 
aapas^Quapaw. 

ua  FHoge,  Ooa-P'ho-o-ge,   Oui-po-ofe,   Ou»-Po-o- 
qtte=>KQapooge. 
ciaque=Zaaque. 

ciarao.  Ouarai,  Onaray,  Cuarri,  Ooarry— Quarai. 
iarteic{jo=:Qaartelejo. 
aatmiiM^Yuma. 

ibaoatehee,  Oube  hatoha=»Coo6abatchl. 
abio=Cubac. 

icamungabltaCDcomogna. 
aoapa,  Crooapaohas,  Oaoaaaaa=aCocopa. 
lehan,  Ononana,  Ca-<dia-no»Yuma. 
iohaiitioat»  Kotsoteka. 
aohana^^Yuma. 
iohiafa=Cach  i  3raga. 
aohiaa^'Cachillones,  Yuma. 
aohm=Cochiti. 
aohillo=»Paako. 
iobi]iiiea=Cocbimi. 
Mhiii=Cochiti. 
iohi]ia=>Cochiini. 
M>lii7aga=Cuchiaga. 
loompnen =Cucoomphors. 
ioopa=Cocopa. 
lotaohas^^Cushtusha. 
ioalutea=a  Cuculato. 
i-ou-pahs=iCocopa. 
M>urpo=Cucurpe. 
i-ea-tei=Shuabucbi. 
iouye= Pecos. 
ideTM=Eade7e. 
ieohimtioaa=>Kot80teka. 
ieffaaat=Yuma. 
leloi^eii-n^saGuhlkai  nde. 
iel6(M,  Cualotetrey— Quelotetrey 
ielpe=Walpi. 

lerM,  Oueres»Keresan  Family,  Ften  Felipe  de 
Cuerez. 
lerrb^QTiarai. 
leninas^Havasupai. 
ihaiiaa=>Cajuenche,  Ckxx>pa. 
ihtsateoa=KotBOteka. 
iioban=Yama. 
limnapuiiisChimiiapum. 
iimp=:Shuimp. 

liimer,  Oiiiaaan°-Havamipal. 
iitoa=Ciiitoat. 
dukgaoa=Cayiiga. 
livira— Qulvira. 
liTTM^Tataanottine. 
ijanet,  OiijanM=»Kohani. 
ik'=Suk. 

ttane«  Shuhlanan. 
ildoah = Kauldaw. 
iliwiiina,  Oulimurs=iHavaBupAi. 
tll-oo-aau  hat-ehe=Calii8abatclil. 
tlloumaSf  OttUowet"Kulumi. 
isagee = Kulsetsi  y  I . 
ls-ooap<s=3KisbkakOTi. 
italohuldiessiCutalcbicbes. 
ilii'o^Tsaltu. 
inl=<Kulul. 
[maiia=>Cajaencbe. 
jnanohe,  <himaiioiaa<aComanche. 
maaea  =>  Punames. 
ai-ba-twaa=»  Kambatuasb . 
jneehea=>Comancbe. 
mera,  Ouinero=Cumaro. 
m-i-ttm-haa,  Oum-mintaha^Cumambab. 
mmoaqni,  Ouiiimooqui=Hopi. 
mpaa^Cumpus. 
mpea=sCiimumbab. 
m-aue-kia = Komksrutis. 

manawaa,  Oumaheweaf  Chunahawaw— Cura<«be\va. 
m-um-paka — Cumumbah . 
mapaa = Cumpus. 
aai=Cufleil. 

namea,  Oanaaea^ Punames. 
iioaae=Caacat. 
neakapi = Nascapee. 
nhataa=Koasati. 
nhutke=ilkanbatki. 
iu=Zafll. 

»-iktoekas  Shungikcbeka. 
n-i-nm-haha=>Cumumbab. 
nkaha-nap'i"  =>  Shungkahanapin. 
nka-ynta-oni  »  Sbungkayu  teshni. 


I   Oft&ie  liiink<aoi>a=iSbunkeinikasbina. 
i  OOik i-ki'-ka-ra'-toa^  Oftikteaak' i-ki'ka-ra'-toa- 
daoShungikilcaracbada. 

0tt<«iikaaaa8homakooea. 
I  0iumeaedago=>0anada8aga. 

0a]i]iiwaff06a=iCaugbnawaga. 
I  OnaopaH^Shonffopovi. 
1  Ottn'-tavoa-wesSbuntanthewe. 

0&«'-taB-^«8buntantbka. 

Oa>'-ta^uo-9oeaSbimtankbocbe. 

Chmyeel=»Caiiell. 

Oao6rolixtoaBCk>aechltoa. 

OoovaznDakota. 

Oilp^Shap. 

Onpaokaas  Cooopa. 

Oii-daiik=Sbupauk. 

OnppQnnaafniudta  Cuppunaugunni  t. 

9uqe=>Dbiikbe. 
'  Ouqniaratii,     Ouqniariohi,     Guquiuraohi^Cuquia- 
I      racbl. 
I  OaraaoakuaaeasKarankawa. 

0uraa=Ku8a. 

OariBgh6a=>Cuirimpo. 

Ouroia=Koroa. 

Oortaka^iCastake. 

Ourtose-to-fah,  Onrta-d-Tidcer=3Kotsoteka. 

0Qaabeea=>Cu8abo. 

Oiiaatea»Kasibta. 

Ouababi=>Cabuabi. 

OnaoarawaokaaCnacarawaoc. 

Onaokouakke,  OoaouaUa^Kuskuaki. 

Coaeta,  Ouaataka,  Ouaataa  =:  K  asi  h  ta. 

Oaaka=Cooeba. 

Ottakaiia=-Yama. 

Ouakataea,  Owahahtah = Koaaati. 

Caabataaa=-Kasibta. 

Onakkooka.  Onakkoaka=»Cu8book. 

0aaikuiradiia=>Cu8ihuiriacbic. 

Ooaitaa,  Ouaitaak=>KasIhta. 

Ouakarawaooka^Cuacarawaoc. 

OnakoaakkingaKuakuaki. 

OnakoBtak-waw-tbaaaaatnoksSiksika. 

Ouakuakoa = Kuskufikl. 

Cnaaaboa^^Cuaabo. 

Oiiaaaaiea=<  KoasatL 

Ooaaata,  Ouaaataba,  Ouaaataa,  Cuaaetav,  Ouaaetaw 
Oua-aa-tuk = Kaalbta. 

Onaahf>taaa=»  KoasaU. 

Ooaaitaka,  Ouaaitoa,  Ouaaataa^iKasibta. 

0aataakaa»Cu8htu8ha. 

Oaatalaca=Caataloga'H  Town. 

Onataaka^Custacbas. 

Ooatologa,  OuatdofOaCuHtaloga'N  Town. 

Cuateaka=>Cu8htU8ba. 

Ooauakay  =1  Koakuaki. 

Outacamiaas  Foxea. 

Outakaao=>Tutabaoo. 

Outalokaa=CutalchicbeB. 

Out  Baak=  Micacuopaiba. 

Out  Bearda= Pabaksa. 

Ontoaaaa,  Oatoka]iaa>iYuma. 

Cntokataa-  Koasati. 

Outaaaaa,  Ontgaaaa,  Outcaaea,  Outguaaea=Yuma. 

Oatkalckaakaa^Cutalcbicbes. 

Oat  kaada  =»  Pabaksa. 

Ootki  nakekaoa=>Guthi  Uckebaca. 

Ctttklamuka.  Outklamaka=>CatbIamet 

Outifaobioai,  Outi'flacbiqaa=oCofitachiquI. 

CuUaakoota^  Ootlasboot. 

OatOlbsKiyuksa. 

Cutaabnim,  Out-aa-nim,  Cuta-aik-nam,  Outa-aak 
aim = Yakima. 

Oattako=>Kiowa  Apacbe. 

Onttambaa,  Oattawa=>Catawba. 

Oattawoma]u>-Cuttatawomen. 

Oat-tkroata=- Dakota. 

Oat  Wriata=aCbeyenne. 

Oaaamaa  =>  Punames. 

Oaimaiora= Qyusiwa. 

OuYarro^Cubero. 

Ou-wa-la-en  sSbuwalacu. 

OawklB9Et»  Sbuwalethet. 

OawaUy=Hubliwabli. 

Oayakiiga= Cayuga. 

Ouyama^a  Kuyam. 

Ooya  Maacua,  Ouyamanqaa,  Ouyamanqaa,  Oayam- 
ttiqve,  Cayamonge,  Ouya-mon-ge.  Ouyamungua^ 
Cuyamuuque. 
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Oojaaeta  Kohanl. 

OnjmnipA,  OuYspipe— Cuiapaipa. 

<h^1ttni==Qurvira. 

Ouyo,  Moiiqae=Cuyamunque. 

0a7tM=iCuitoat. 

OayuMs-Caynae. 

OuM— QuaraL 

OasftdaBt=:  Koaaatl. 

Oomu^Kusa. 

Oiuayi=QuaraL 

Orii-Zufti. 

Owar«iiiook»Cawrauoc. 

OjovTO' Pecos. 

OyiauiookaCree. 

OyaafMaSinago. 

Oynepar,  Oyniken—Seneca. 

07otl(»ro=>Coyoteros. 

OypowaU  pluBderen^Pillasen. 

Ojrpoways^Chlppewa. 

OTUM—Cayuse. 

Da«f»lm£Hi«Takeliiia. 

Date'-teaa'-Etaffottine. 

Da«£bimoaNaTaho. 

Daolii-Tachi. 

D' AehiUaya  Pa  watin^. 

Dtoorta,  Daeota=>I>akota. 

Daoota  errtiis=»Geii8  du  Large. 

DMotah- Dakota. 

I>aeotan=>Slouan  Family. 

Daootu  of  the  St  Pater^tsRantee. 

Da^'-M  iii'-ka-«i«'-ga=Paiute. 

Da-fft-«-i-ga = Mohaw  k . 

Daha-diim«h,  DahaHUnnii,  Dah&-dtinn^= Eta^ttine. 

I>a-ha-duiniet=>Etagottine. 

Dahootfth,  DaheotM,  Dahkota,  Dah-ko-tah=>  Da- 
kota. 

Dahodiimi,  Daho-teiia»>  Etagottl  ne. 

Daiffaao = Dieguefio. 

Daiy4'=Dyea. 

Dalns,  BakkadhM,  ]>akkad]ie=iTukkuthkutchin. 

Dikli-weti^Daktlawedi. 

Dakoiaa,  Dakotah- Dakota. 

Dakotan-^Siouan  Family. 

Dakotlia= Dakota. 

Dak'ts!annala*,  D«k*tB!a^inuUt«- Klamath. 

Dftkw&l— Toquo. 

Dai^-Tala. 

Daliaohi=Talinchi. 

Ballet,  Balls  Indians^- Dalles  Indians. 

BalaalMoi^Tulsulsun. 

Baminoiao  A  ralnoya. 

Banoer  band=Genega'8  Band. 

Baaeers=Kawia. 

Bsada'ginflsLookont  Mountain  Town. 

Ban^s  Athapascan  Family,  Kaiyuhkhotana,  Taat- 
tine. 

Bsai  B«olavet:-Etchareottine. 

Ba-n<m-m<»Tanima. 

Banites— Athapascan  Family. 

Banites  Ssolavet=Etchareottine. 

Banonoaritaoui  ^^Totiakton . 

Baaoska = Ohan  hsmska . 

Baaoxa= Danokha. 

Baazarinet  ^  Ka  wia. 

Bfq!  awe'dt=Daktlawedi. 

Barishaska  Pawnee. 

Baroota,  Barootar,  Bareotas  =3  Dakota. 

Bark  BuAao«>Wa8habe. 

Basamanqoepeio,  Basamanquepeuk,  Baaamonpeaek, 

Baaamonquapeio,  Baaamoquepeuk,  Basamotiqae- 
peros'Dasamonquepeuc. 

Bii'sha-i  =°Kadohadacho. 

Bashiton=i  Deshuhittan. 

Bashu=:Deshu. 

Ba-iisiMa-hi-ffft= Hangatanga. 

Da'ikigi'yi=TaskIgI. 

Ba'skwitiiayi  =.Tu8qulttah. 

Baasamoapeaok,  Bassainopoque=>Dasamonquepeuc. 

Batoho=>  Kadohadacho. 

Ba-thun'da^Tesinde. 

Batse'-tf>-»Comanche 

Batfimpa'ta= Kiowa. 

Baadohokto— Totiakton. 

Ban-pom  Winton^DanpomWlntun. 

Baray  o = Navaho. 

Bavid'a  People=>Fetutlin. 

Bawamish  >-  D  wamish. 


Bawagaaliaes,  Bawagaaliaa— Ontwagsnha. 

Bawhoot-diaaeh  »  Etagotti  ne. 

Bawta»Dakota. 

Bff«'t=Dahet. 

B&-y6Hde-hok'-to»Totiakton. 

Brf0-t£=Dhegiha. 

Bead  Kaa'a  &eek=>Skichistan. 

Be-a-ff&e'-ta»Dhighida. 

Beaffothe«  Looehoos  Tukknth  kntchln. 

Beaguaaet =>  Doguenes. 

Boeaaohoge— Canienga. 

Bt  Gl^eatM,  Be  Oluate  liver,  Be  (aiirtee'Defl  Ch^^i 

Be  Oorbeau^Crows. 

Beoa'^Desbu. 

Beeilitt  tia= Deshuhittan. 

ds  Oarbo=-Crow8. 

Be-d'£  t<B<=Mlshlkhwutmetiiime. 

Beegothee^Tukkuthkatchin. 

Beeraltcbualgl. 

Beerfleld  Xadiaas^Pocomtuck. 

Beer  (geBs)=»Chaikikarachada. 

Beer  HiMid^Tapa. 

Beer  Hom^Nagenktormiut. 

Beeriiom  mountaineers =EtochesotUne. 

Beewano—Twana. 

Begathee  Binee,  Begotheea,  Begotlu-Kiitdna»Itt^ 

kuthkntchln. 
Begnenesa  Doguenes. 
Begotbee  BineeSf  Begathee  Dennee.  BegothMlat 

Begathee  Binees=Tukkuthkutchin. 
BAiUwi^Kutchin. 
Be  Ho  Riss  Xaaadia=»OoreozKonel. 
Beis^Sandia. 
BeKalb^Olltassa. 
Bekaaoagah  =«GoneJobolo. 
Bekanoge^- Canienga. 
Belamattanos,  Belamattenooa= Huron. 
Belarof,  Belarov=Unga. 
Belawar,    Belawaras,    Be    Lawarra,    Sclm^i 

Delaware. 
Bel  Bi^io=>Bajio. 
Bel  Oaoa^Caca  Chimir. 
Beloalsaeat^Kokopki. 
Bel  Oharoo^Charco. 
Bel  O^ate^GoJate. 
Bel  Onmero=Camaro. 
Bel4j^  Beld^<»TontOfl. 
Belemattaaoes«  Huron. 
Belewares,  Delewara,  Beleways»Delawar& 
Bellamattaaoes-Huron. 
BA  Llano  »Lhino. 
Belmaah»Mulluk. 
Bel  OrT07o=>  Pueblo  del  Arroyo. 
Bel  Piriqne-Perigua. 
Bel  Raton=a  Raton. 
Bel  Teoalote«-Tecolote. 
Belaas»  Delaware. 
Belwashesx*  Mulluk. 
Be-na-vi,  Be-na-ways=BTaniina. 
BEna'z-da>z«=Tenaktak. 
Ben^jy^— Athapascan  Family,  Kntchin. 
B^^Athapascan  Family.  Kawcbodimw. 
lihnh  Ooateauz-Jannes=Tataanottine. 
B^^  des  Montagnea-Rooheaaes=NahaDe. 
B^^Btn^i<=>Athapascan  Family. 
Bene  Etoha-Ottine=^Etchaottlne. 
Beneh-Bindsohieh=- Athapascan  Family. 
B^i  of  the  Bockv  MountainasMontagDanl 
DhA  Peauz-de-LieTre=Kawchodinne. 
Beni  Tohivpewayaas=Chipewyan. 
BenJgheaiiagea—  Am  i  k  wa. 
Benondadies=>Tionontati. 
Benver  1Tte=Qrand  River  Ute. 
Be-o'-de-sote = Deyodeshot. 
Be6nagano=sDeyohnegano. 
Beonondade,  BeoBondadiea=aTlonontatt. 
Beononsadaga— Connewango. 
Be-o-nun'-da-g&-a= Deyonongdadagana. 
BS'sas  Kadohadacho. 
BesohXtan =Deshuhittan. 
Bes  Ohate*s  Biver^Des  Chutee. 
Bes  Ooapes»Cuta. 
Beshoot^Des  Chutes. 
Beshtohin=3  Destchin. 
Bes-nidh^kk^nad^aDesnedekenade. 
Bes-n^dh^ya^r  Ottin^  »  Desnedeyarelottiiie. 
Besonontage— Onondaga. 
Bes  PoansaWinnebago. 
Beosamonpeake,  Besaamopeak=>Dasamoaqae^ 
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2)e«t«i]ii=>Tbe«htahini. 

I>Muiiiaiiw=>Tawebash. 

Detame=Dotame. 

D«-td6ft=De. 

Detlk-oe'dg^Tahlkoedi. 

DetMka'7Ea=  A  rapaho. 

Devil' •  medioine  man  band=>Wakan. 

Devil  Town=Skeinah. 

DewacuiM,  Dewafa]iaa=Ottawa. 

Dewaganu=Ontwaganha,  Ottawa. 

De-wi-ki-nhi' — Chippewa. 

D«w«mish = D  wamish . 

Dewocaiuia't=Chippewa,  Ontwa^anha 

Dexter  =>Chinik. 

De-7o-noB-4i-da-fia'-&= Deyonongdadagana. 

Dtya-hae^'-no = Deyohnegano. 

Deyndehaakdoh  ^Totiakton. 

Diabaffo=Tioga. 

Dianno^  Dieguefto. 

Diahtffo,  Diahoga,  Diahoco=«Tiqea. 

IKefana,  Dieffeenoa,  Dicfenat,  iHonno,  Diafmoas, 

IHefaenot,  IHefiiiiuw,  liiefniio^Diefniefio. 
[>ienoBdadet:»Tionontati. 
Difenea-  Die^efio. 
}imnaBannock,  Hohandika,  Paiute,  Shcwhoko, 

Uainuints. 
Differ  Ute=Ute. 

Nfothi,  I>ifothi-]nitohin=Tukkiithkutchin. 
}i-fo-thi-tdinB<=-  Kutchin. 
}(hit=PoDca. 
[mdzOi^Tbilzbebl. 
9illewan= Delaware. 
}ilwishne=Wiahoek. 
m-sha^Yavapai. 
>ilxluU=TontO0. 

>il-shat='Mobave.  Tontos,  Tulkepala,  Yiima. 
>inaia= Athapascan  Familv 
)iii(hi{=AtbapaM>an  Family,  Kutchin. 
>indjie  Iioacbenx=  Kutchin. 
)in  jitohf  Dini:* Athapascan  Family. 
)Ine^— Navaho. 

)iiinee,  Dinaeh.  Dinai=» Athapascan  Family. 
)inoBdadiaa,  I>iaondodies=>Tionontati. 
)iofenet= Dieguefio. 
)ionnondadeea,  Dioaoadade,  Dioaoadadiet,  Dionoa- 

dadoea,  Dionondafoa,    Dionoadot,  DioBoudadle=> 

Tionontatl. 
Ha-oheiBe' = Deatchin. 
Haoorery  lalaad  (Indians) =SkIngenefl. 
Mafuino= Dieguefto. 
»i2^«n=T8eskadin. 
>iakatan= Ixcatan. 
>itt-pax— Oapara. 
tiiduan = Yojuane. 
lividad  People  ^Kushapokla. 
'4  'aaqidf'ir  ena'i = Djahui-gi  tina  i . 
gaaqui'ak'uatl*adaffai=Djahui-8kwa)iladagai. 
Galitaaon^New  River  ludianR. 
ja'tfep— Tchatchiun. 
*jemes=Jemez. 
ien^=Navabo. 
1  iotaaadiB=i  Dj  ishtangading. 
iiinaliko=ChimRriko. 
jonoatewaka=Seneca. 
laalffi-Tsulalgi. 

rialEn  k'eowai'=Hlielung-keawai. 
I'ialEn  kanilnafai'=!Hlielungkun-1nagai. 
naiini= Athapascan  Family. 
=  Nanticoke. 


oacaa 

oMmoM = Sannah . 

ook-Bpua=John  Day. 

ooota=  Dakota. 

o-dah-ho= Dakubetede. 

oega=Nanticoke. 

og-drivers= AglemiuU 

Of -eatera = A  rapaho. 

ogenca,  D<M^nfa=Tongigua. 

9g  Men*i=Uotamitanio. 

9g  Hation= Cheyenne. 

>-goo-aon' = Tegotsugn . 

3f-rib,  Sof-ribbed*  Dog  Bibe=-Thlingchadlnn 

3f  Rivera Watlala. 

)ga  Hak«d=Emitahpahk«tiyilu. 

>g  Soldier =Hotamitaniu. 

)ff  tribo= Cherokee. 

>'fu'»t= Wichita. 

>' fta-ker-yft=Kekin 

>henia= Eudeve. 

>he'nko = Carrizo. 


Do'hleU*paTu1alip. 

Bolinie—sudeTe. 

Do'kiBft^Wichita. 

Deloraa— Nuestra  Sefiora  de  loe  Dolores,  Sandia, 
Santa  Maria  de  los  Dolores. 

Dolorea  de  loa  Adaea^Kuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Do- 
lores. 

Dominco-iSanto  Domingo. 

I>e-no-ha-be>-Dahnohabe. 

DoBoadadeaoTionontatl. 

Boaoniiote— Oneida  (vil.). 

Don't  Laofh— Kutaiimlks. 

Boo-foo-aon'aTeffotsugn. 

Do-qaa-ohabsh = N  uk  wataamish . 

DotapoB^Tisepan. 

Doa  PaaUoa^Higulhui. 

Dotlek£kat»DotTe. 

DoaafanhaaaCbippewa.  Ontwaganba. 

Doaefldonqaa=iDonstioni. 

Dottflas^Kaguyak. 

Beuflas  Lake=38pabamin. 

Dooai  Flaaoa-de-vhien=-Th]ingchadinne. 

Donnie'  Xspa-tpa-Ottin^Esbataottine. 

Dovstiaay^xDoustioni. 

Donwaffuiaha,  Dovafanhaea^Ontwaganha.  Chip- 
pewa. 

Dowafuiabs— Chippewa. 

Dowagaahaaa,  Dowafanhaea— Ontwaganha. 

Dowaganhas— Chippewa,  Ontwaganba. 

Dowaganhoea— Ontwagan  ha. 

Dowanganhaea— Chippewa,  Ontwaganba. 

Drafoaaess  Doguenes. 

Drifting  Oooae  band=Putetemini. 

Drinkers  of  the  Dew— Eeresan  Family. 

DrTnoeh = Nokem. 

Dshipowo-ha'fa=Chippewa. 

Dailaaoefini-Dsihlnaothihlni . 

Dsileaai= Dsihlthan  i . 

DsUaaoe'il^e,  Dsilaao^Oni,  DsX'tiiaofl'/ai^Dsih- 
Inaotbihlni. 

Dsi/tU*Bi»Dsihltlani. 

Dtoha-ta-Qttiae»  Bttchaottine. 

Dtoheta-ta-ut-taane= Tsetautkenne. 

*Dtinnia Athapascan  Family. 

Du-a+bc'^  Dwamish. 

Dubaroopota=«Cubo  Onasibavia. 

Doektown = Kawanuji. 

Dug h-dwabaha  Dwamish. 

Dii«lQ'yI=>Tngaloo. 

DrHaadS=iDo9tlanlnagai. 

Dn-hle-Upa^TiilaUp. 

Ddksa%  lhikw'sal=Toxaway. 

Dnlehanoit,  Dulehinois^^DuIcbioni. 

Did-diil'-c«-wa(-&-m<= Duldulthawaiame. 

Diimna=>Tumna. 

Dmnplia  Town^  Atagi. 

Dimi=> Athapascan  Family. 

Danewaagua^  Deyohnegano. 

Dangeneii    Yennis. 

Dananak>iTanunak. 

Dos-fa-^weh-o-nosToscarora. 

DostyHooe^Iowa. 

Dntafamisa  Foxes. 

Duwano  ^T  wana. 

Dwabmisb=>  Dwamifh. 

Dwi-kft-n«>,  Dwi-kirnb&'=Chlppewa. 

Dwi'-wa— Santo  Domingo. 

Dyudoosot — Dey  odeshot. 

Dsi'wadBinozB=>T8awatenok . 

Dsitid'stas*-Cbeyenne. 

Dsoa  hiadrai'aDj US-bade. 

BagleoKbuya. 

Baglo^d  Indiaaa=Migichihilinlou. 
Bag le  Harbor=Orlova. 
Bagle  head  (band)  aTintaotonwe. 
Bagle  people =Haiigkaahutun,  Cheghita. 
~  data=Khemnichan. 

:Yamasee. 

k^Kbemnichan. 
Eno. 

B-an-to-ah  -  Jatonabl  ne. 
S-or'-ke-Hopi. 
Ear  Rinp^Kalispel. 
Earth»Manyinka. 
Earth  Batert= Hohandika. 
Earth-lodfe=>  Mandhinkagaghe. 
Easoab=>Jatonabine. 
East  AbeekaoEast  Abeika. 
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Baft  (kmgmUt  Bait  Oongtcto,  last  <>•— fef =(k>- 

oechitoQ. 
laaten  Apaoha-QnerechoR. 
Baatarm  Talka^-Etbeneldeli. 
Baatarm  Siattz^-Santee. 

iakaa=>Waahakie'H  Band. 
aoUstanali. 
BaatUadara^Abnaki. 
Baat  Haka-Taiaa    Imongalaaha  Skatane. 
Baatward  ladiaaa^  Eastern  Indians. 
Baat  Taaoo,  Baat  Taioo  8kataaa»  Yazoo  Hkatane. 
Ba-taa-bau =Cata  wba. 
BatartsOmifiis. 

Bat  BO  daca«8hnnffkayiiteahni. 
Bat  tka  ham- Wolutayuta. 
Bbahomo—  Ebahamo. 
Bbaat»4>o«oola»Ebita  Poocola  Skatane. 
BbiearUijs  =>  N  ipiwinff . 
BUknita,  Bbiqiiita=-Me8calero. 
Bbita»-ooeoalo-«ho»Ebita  Poocola  Cbitto. 
Boaadiatty- Kancbati. 
Baelamaakt^  Enelen. 
=  It*eyl. 

ela^B-akae-lota-Tlaklnit. 
BahaataM=rHitcbitt 
Behah<a=Evhojoa. 
BohaUa-Hitcbiti. 
B-aha-laot,  B-aha-lata-Tlakluit. 
Bekaadaa-  Malecite. 
Baha-fBo-haa-vaa  =°  Cbemeb  nevi . 
Bekata,  Bohataa,  Behotaa,  Bakati,  BehatU=Hit4>biti. 
Behia»Itiie3i. 

Bahi-mo-koa-vaaa  Cbemehue  vi . 
i-«hIa4-ti>Sik8ika. 
Bahitta,  Bohitoa=Hitcbiti. 
B'-«ho=ItchualfL 
Behoa,  Boboaa^Itaeyi. 
Bokanora^  Ecbojoa. 
BebttBtioaa = Kotaoteka. 
B-aknae-ia-U-ffaa-lBtudBhilaika. 
B9ita='Ucita. 

Bdcaaaokaou,  Bekanakaka  =i Ikanacbaka. 
Bolamaaheas  E(«elen . 
Boanaohaca»lkanachaka. 
Boonantekky,  Booaautike^Ikanbatki. 
Boorae=Eeorce. 
Bn^tw^^^*' = Habuamia. 
Borariaaaa  roufea^Cbakcbluma. 
Boaltnaa,  BoMlaaea^EBwlen. 
Bonmduita,  B-aua-cka-ta,  £-ou]i-ckate=»KancbatI. 
B-ouB-kat-ka,  Beiinkatlae=Ikanbatki. 
^dawika=>  Kadobadacbo. 
Bdokantawoot.  Bdokawtawhoot  dinaeh,  Edekawta- 

wkaottinnan,  Edekawtawoot=*EtebAreottine. 
Bda-kot-aay = Kai  nab. 
BdnDliik=Edgpiiliik. 
BdSrtoaa,  Bdiatow^Edisto. 
BdiUra-tpoa-kk^nada«£djieretrukenade. 
Bdokwe==Kikat8lk. 
Bdakaw-tawoot=>  Etcbareottine. 
Beknk^Ekuk. 
Bemitok6a=Imlcbe. 
BaBb=£no. 
BafBlTwin= Erni  vw^. 
Bart-kai-lee=Kutcbakut€bin. 
Ba-ta-aip-ikoT=San8  Arcs. 
Bffaiak=Eyei8b. 
Bfowik^Iiruik. 
Bfuea— Eudeve. 

BfUMnna  oakel=Eguianna-cabeI. 
Bk-akt-tia-akt==  Ebatisabt. 
Bkaakto&waiina,  E-kank-to-wana=Yanktonai. 
BkataMt,  fkatiaath,  Bkatt-ia-akt^Ebatisaht. 
Bkawkokalet=>^awokU. 
B-kawn-k'-t'-wawn-nah = Tan  ktonai . 
B-kawn-k'-f -wawnaa  Yankton . 
Bkalataa-Tlaklult. 
lkaMpiooo=<Che6apeake. 
Bk-grartak-Miakut. 
ik-ki-t8li=Ebartsar. 
Bkikalia=Cbebalit<. 
Bk-Bak=3  Amaikiara. 
BkoBkaroBOBa=>  Kicbeaipirini. 
•=Ebouae. 


Bk-a«a-nak»Sbanamkarak. 
BknakroBBoaa— Brie. 
Bkta4}ottlBi-Etagottlne. 


(  tkta-tak»-Q«ttiaa«£Utchosottiiie. 
I  Bkwaa»Eboaae. 

Bi-daa-Boo==Eidenu. 

Btoaataraa-s  Eneeeb  ur. 

BiaCaro = Ooyotenw. 

Biriektik^Arapabo. 

Bithi«7oak,  Bitkiayoawiie^Cree. 

Bit7aB>U)aii. 

Bifaataura=  Eneeabur. 

BiTiUiafldat^  Aiyilinniu  t 

Biwili-AlTUik. 

BiwillSk*AirilinnlQt. 

^i^ii^aiB=  Idjorltnak  tuin . 

Bk^ll'kaaia  =»  ImnongajJii. 

Bkalaktalafumiat^^  EkAluktalnk. 

BkaaataaroBaoB=Huron . 

Bkhiaadaltiaiw  ==  Ekionda  taaan. 

BkiUfamat=>Ekilik. 

BUlMnaokaa^-  Easelen . 

Bkagnata=i  Ikogmiut. 

B-ko-ta-aia-taxa  >  Ekatoplataka. 

=SbasUi. 

=»EkiikA. 
Bkiaatk=>£kooItbabt. 
B  koB  data  ka,  Bkoakatta^Ikanbalki 
B-kA-p&-ba-ka=-  Ekapabeka. 
Bla-a-wko= Etleak. 
BUffOmatoa  Ricbibucto. 
nak^=Hidataa. 
BUtaaM=Ellijay. 
BUwi'diTl^Red  Clay. 
Blawa— CaUwba. 
Bl  Oab«oB=>Cerro  Cabezon. 
Bl  Corral  «Corra]. 
BUar  Brotkera=c  Hatbawekila. 
Bldar  OMff«a-Pabatai. 
ft*^idUBOottiB«= Eleidlinottlne. 
Bi«waUaa=>Hubliwabli. 
Bl  Onaaao^Seyupa. 
Bl'-kwa°>E]wba. 
Blijoy-Ellijay. 
B^PfliaB^  Eljinan . 
Jl  Joaa  Tarado^Hueao  Parado. 
BlksHotacbi.  Huwanikikaracbada,  KhatKh 
Blkatoka>  Alkebatcbee. 
arkatao^Ukatabo. 
tl-ka-ai'-Sia. 

Blk  ffaaa» Anpanenikaahika,  Wezbin»bt(. 
Blk*la'aa]BH=.BeUabella. 
BlkHooBtaiB  Utaa,  Blk  Honataia  TatM=Se«Tirt' 
Blk  riTartriba=>Eel  River  Indian^, 
Blkwak»Blwba. 

Bllsa  oatklaBa-oooB-kidar7=Naiknnk<ff»n^ 
Bbaiaa = El  1  man . 
Bl  Mora- El  Mono. 
Bloot=Tlakluit. 
Blnawawe  »  Alpowna. 
Bl  Piaal  ApiMkea=>Pinali>flo. 
Bl  Paeblo  da  laa  Biota  Arroyoa^Tenaba 
Bl  PoaUo  Qnoaiade=>T2eiiaUy. 
Blqi'miH  ^Tidmsbian . 
BlTuaqoesTungge. 
B-lata-Tlaklnit. 
Blwaka-Elwba. 
Bm-aloom — Homal  ko. 
Bfliamlota*-  Emamoaeta. 
Bsiariia— Ematlocbee'8  Town. 
EBUit— Emet. 

Bsiaaaa.  Bmofoa,  Bmonaa,  BoMa— Jemec 
BoMtgaie  axaoaaff-Paya. 
Bmazaa-Jemes. 
EmiaMorita-  MisBOuri. 
Bailk-wilk-lakt-  Uduelet. 
Bmmaa-iJemez. 
Bmola— Homolua. 
Bm-tim'-Utak- Intlmbich . 
Bmnofaa,      Bmaokfan,     Bmuekfiw, 

Imukfa. 
Bmoaaa-EmuflBa. 
BBaaapoB=Bnecappe. 
B-aack-nafk-^Tigua. 
"         =Inam. 

^-Quapaw. 
iyoBBi=Toryohne. 
lOB  a  ArendabronoDB. 
B-Bif-sii-Hidataa. 
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laetatKU  XtaaaKatzimo. 

EmotniaoioB,  Enornfcdan  8ataqaia<m=Sudacson. 

SnehAnted  K6M=KRtzimo. 

Ba<tierro=i  Pueblo  del  Encierro. 

lBelatewt=Lekwiltok. 

Bndattes = Conestoga. 

Bneeaq=  Enecappe. 

E-nee-iher = Eneeshur. 

Eiienape= Enecappe. 

lBek=Amaikiara. 

Snepiahe,  Enepiahtt,  SnepUhoet=>Enripiameii. 

lBequ«qne= Enecappe. 

E-ne-thow,  E-ne-ahur,  Eneslkure,  E]Mato«rt=-Enee- 
shur. 
L     Enfala=EafauIa. 

Ettflith  Ba7==  Alexandrovsk. 

EnflUh  Indians^:  Apalachicola. 

Engliih  town^  Inkillis  Tamaha. 

Engliih  Towna^Oklahannali. 

Eiif]ia:»Henaggi. 

Eutaohopko*  Anatichapko. 

Eii-ke-map-o-trioks»  Nkamaplix. 

En-ke-mip«  Nkamlp. 

Enk-ka-ta-ba«  Inkesabe. 

Enaa-k'i,  En-iia-k*ie'— Eskimo. 

Ennai=«Cree. 

Ennikaragi^'  Amik  wa. 

Enneyuttehage— Oneida  (vil.). 

Enoe»Eno. 

Enook-shaliff  » Inuff«nlik. 

Enotoobopoo.  Eaotocthopko*  Anatichapko. 

E-no-taekt=  Inotuks. 

EDqmiaooet=  Arkoklsa. 

Eiisaiuoli-:^  Sanetch. 

EDMnM='Eflselen. 

EnU-otin^^Tautin. 

Entari  ronium^  Cherokee. 

Entunbioh =In  ti  mbich. 

Entouhonoront,  Entwohonoroii'Seoeca. 

Enja^ya  Pai= Yavapai. 

E-oh^E-eh. 

£okoro«= Arikara. 

Eoote-laah-8oliate=-0otla8hoot. 

Eototo  winwu,  E^'-to-to  wttii-wil=-Eototo. 

E-ow-iok = C  hamlsso. 

E-pa=Walapai. 

E-pe-saa-gee=:Ipis40gi. 

Epesengles,  Emoerinyena,  Epioerinyif  Epioiriniens, 
Epiaiiigles,  Epiaai]ifne=*Nipi8ring. 

Epitha^a-Popotita. 

E-p6b-si-iiuks= Ipokflimaikfl. 

Equalett= Ekoolthaht. 

Equi=EudeTe. 

Eqainipiohat — Acolapiasa. 

Equitum=Aquitun. 

Erabaoha= Uzuliuhi. 

tirawika=  Kadohadacho. 

Eroansaquesa  Kansa. 

Erohipeetay = Si  ksi  ka. 

Erettehi-ottine  =>  EtcheridieKottlne. 

Erian«=Erie. 

£ri^=Rique. 

Erieokronoia,    ErieehrooMu,    Eriehronoaf  Erielho- 

nona,  Eriaronooa,  Erias,  Erifat=>Erie. 
Erige«  Rique. 

Eriffa  Tejooharontionf — Tioaahrondion. 
Erike=  Rique. 

Eriniouai.  Eriniwek=Illinoia. 
E-ri-o=Erio. 
Eri  woneok  =>  Eri  wonec. 
Erkil&t=>Kutchin. 
Ermomez = Eri  wonec. 
Eroooiae = I  roq  uois. 
Eroinaha=Omaha. 
Erqigdlit=Adlet. 
Srrieronoiu=  Erie. 
Eraeffoiita«De= A  roaaguntacook. 
En^iia=E8kinl. 
E-rua'-ai=Em8i. 
Eaanapes,  Eaaaop6a=>Essanape. 
Eaantiea = Santee. 
Eaau,  Stawt^Catawba. 
Eaoabaoa-Oaaoaataa^  Eacaba. 
Eaoamaou = UHcamacu. 

Esoai^aqaes,  Eaoanaaquea,  EsoanxaqaM^i  Kansa 
Eacelen,  Esoelenet,  Esoellent=E8Belen. 
Bacequataa  -^  M  esoaleros. 
Baobontow]i«  Punxsutawny. 


E.  BaUftooasSantee. 

EMlaTM^Etcbareottine,  Tblingchadinne. 
EaaonmiBf  Bao<mmiaa=>EHkimo. 
Eaovriam  =- Ecureui] . 
Eaalenaa= Eseelen . 
Baairoiieoka= Eri  wonec. 
Bahkibod=E8kiino. 

Eaikwita=Meecalero8,  Kiowa  Apache. 
Eakaamo6a=  Eskimo. 
Eakalan  =•  Easelen . 
E-akallnte,  Eak^oot^Tlakluit. 
EaUaanmaoii = Chi  ppe  wa. 

~  *       nz— Eskimo. 

LaEakimauan  Family. 

IS,  Eakimaai »  Eskimo. 
^siEskimauan  Family. 
B4-ki]i=.E8kini. 
Es-kis-a-iiar=Tzeche8chinne. 
Es-kin'-ni-ain=>  Deatcbin . 
Es-kin-oa'-put-Tzetsea-adn. 
Es-ki'-a-do>-ra=iDeatchin. 
Es-kopika^Nascapee. 
Eakoroa=>  Arikara. 
Ealen,  BalaaeaaEsBelen. 
Saapat,  Eaopas=>Esopus. 
Espatingh =HMpatlngh . 
Ea-pa-to-ti-aa,  Eapa-Vft-Ottia^-Esbataottiiie. 
Eap«leta»Oraibi. 
Eapiokeatea—  Spichehats. 
Eapirita  Santo  da  Ooooria— Cocori. 
Eaqoaaaaqaaa*  Kansa. 
Esqqiatas"  Hesquiat. 

Eaquimantaic,  Esqwhaan,  Esqnimairt -»  Eskimo. 
EaqaimanT— Esq uimauan  Ffeunily. 
Eaqoiaaaanz,  EiOTimanai* Eskimo. 
Ea-iea-qna-teaa— Mescaleroa. 
Ea-aah'-ah-tar—  Santee. 
Ea-aan-a-pia,  Esaaanapea— Enanape. 
Eaaapookoon*  Mountain  Crows. 
Eaaa-qaeta— Kiowa  Apache. 
Euakwltta,lia^kwlt'-ta«  Meacaleros. 
Eaaaleaet--  Esselen. 
Eaaanapea—  Essanape. 
Esaa-qua-tiea—  Mescaleroa. 
Ssaeoaeta— Kiowa  Apache. 
Esai-knita—  Mescaleroa. 
Esaiaaboin*  Aasiniboin. 
Eason—Santee. 
Eatabofa— Istapoga. 
Ea-tarka-waob-  Astakiwi. 
Eatalaoe—  Estatoee. 
Estanaola—  Ustanali. 


E-sta-pa'— Histapenuman  ke. 

EaUtoe,  Eatatoie- Estatoee. 

Eataehemaiaa,  Eatachamin^a,  Bataebamiaa— Male- 
cite. 

Estiaghea,  Eatiafbioks— Chippewa. 

Estiloeooo—  Estocoloco. 

Ea^age- Chippewa. 

Estak  pakai  pmp— Comecrudo. 

EBt6k  pakawaUa-  Pakawa. 

Eatolooooo—  Estocoloco. 

Estotowe,  Eatotowe  graat—  Estatoee. 

Eatwardladiana  =3 Eastern  Indians. 

E-twbedip=il8hwidip. 

Eta-Cree. 

^ta^a-t^a  ^fia'nX,  ^ta-a-t'gdt  ^dane^Etaattha- 
tunne. 

E-tacb-e-oba=>Ite8hicha. 

Eta-gottin^ = Dahotena. 

Etab=Ita. 

Etak  buob,  Etakmora— Etakmehu. 

E-ta^leb = A  rapaho. 

E-taU-waa=>Taluamikagi . 

E-ta-ai-o=Atsina. 

E-taBa-ke-pa-se-taH|ua=>  Assiniboin . 

Eta-Ottiae= EtAgottine. 

Etobapa-ottia^ = Etchareottine. 

Etobemoaa = Malecite. 

Etebian-Kp^-  Chitsa. 

Etobimiaa,  EtobimU-Malecite. 

Etebipoaa-  Chippewa. 

Etebitaa-Hitchiti. 

Btobkab-Uw-wab-  Dakubetede. 

Etebmiat—  Malecite. 

Etoboe,  Etobowee^Itaeyi. 

I'-tau-Wt^final,  E'-tou-lIt'-Kchullt. 
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Ktttthtmif .  StMlMmiOy  St* 
StoelMBMii.  XtomAwfekt,  EtemiBqiMU*  Maledte. 


-Etiwaw. 
Stharito—  EtaiitA. 
Bth«B-dUU-  Etheneldeli. 
Bthinn,  BthimTu-Cree. 
StiehimmiM— Malecite. 
Stiddta-Hitchiti. 

StioBaontatehroimMu,  Kttoaao«tatea=Tionontati. 
X-tUh-ah6fat-  Etohoka. 
Stiwaaa-EUwaw. 

Stataitaae,  Btaimi-toa^- Umpqoa. 
Eto-«ale-Ocall. 
BtoUoffamiat-  Etol  uk . 
Eto-bnaaa-wakkM- Itabaariwaki. 
BtMhimiaa*-  Malecite. 
Btak-tawnt-dinai-  EtchareoUine. 
Btaikin-Etsekin. 
Btiitiiaiiwat<-  Ditaakana. 
Bt-tahkia-aee-Walpi. 
Bttoh^-di^OottiBi-  Etcheridiegottine. 
Bttiae-tiBaey-  Etheneldeli. 
Btaek  Obukk^-Etuk  Chukke. 
Etsamiah— Songisb. 

•— YuchlT  Yuma. 
a^Yocbl,  YuklchetimiM. 
a— Yukicbetunne. 
Buflbitawt-  Hitchitf . 
Buohret  BuohreOrMk— Yukiebetunne. 
BuelaUw- f>ekwiltok. 
Buelitua-Lekwiltok,  Tmkwalooio. 
Bodebe,  Bodera- Eudeve. 
BuCftla't,  Bufalee,  Bolaataas—  Eufaula. 
BuforsM—  HI  wamee. 
Bofkth,  Bnftwlahatobe,  Bti-£Ma-laa,  E«-£Ma-laii-hat- 

ehe.  Bufaole,   Enfudles,  BofoUabs,   Bufowlaa— 

Eaiaula. 
Bohehee— Yucbi. 
BoimM— Jemez. 
Bokat-Yukian  Family, 
^okshikai,  ^okdEai-Klamatb. 
BukwhaUum—  Ikwopsum. 
Ba'nmnn— Avak. 
Buphalao,  Baphalea^Eufatila. 
Btt-qua-ehee,  Ea-qoak-oliM— Yuklcbetunne. 
BuquatoM—  M  escaleros. 
Buroot— Yurok. 
But-£-nioh— Saoetcb. 
B'-uahkni-Klamatb. 
Busquemajrt*  Eskimo. 
Euttenai-M—  Untanali. 
Butahft,  Eataw»Ute. 
EateheM»Yachi. 
Batampeeht't = lotimbicb. 
Buyrons = Huron . 
ETM=Erie. 

BYlsts-uii!-MhI>=3  Heriqsnipabis. 
BwahoM = Ewawoos. 
Bwany=Yowani. 
Bwa'wut,  E-w-aw-was=sEwawoo8. 
E  wemalas = Al  i  bam  u. 
Bwinte- Uinta. 
Ewlbwiehaht,  Bwlbwiababt,  Ewlbwilbabt-  Uclue- 

let. 
B- wu-ba-wu-ti— Shoeboni. 
Exaloaping— Ekaloaping. 
Bzalaaluin^  Ekalualuin. 
Exaluaq^uin— Ekaluakdjuin. 
Exaliiin«EkaIuin. 
Bxaluo^juaq—  Ekalukdjuak. 
Ezoainaque,  Ezoausaqoex— Kansa. 
Bzoelfemaks^  Esselen. 
Bxoomininqui,  B'HWHnmtnqpo^*^  Kakimo. 
Ex  e  ni  nntti==Cexeninuth. 
Bzepiahohj^  Ervipiames. 
Exoluin-Ekaluin. 
B'yaok-im-ab-  Yakima, 
Byakuiidiiij-Hopl. 
Byaiik-toii-wab»  Yanktonai. 
Byisb-Eyeish. 
Bytbinyawuk"  Cree. 

Factory  Indiant— Sukinatcba. 

Faoallie--Takulli. 

FaUataha,  FaUatrabs-Atfalati. 

Fall  Indiana— A  tsina,  Clow  we  walla,  Des  Cbutes, 

Pa  waling. 
FalU  Indiant=>Des  Cbutes. 
FalU  Vihafe^GaflkoBada. 


FaUaT(  o  )iBa«  Menominee. 

FalM  OrMk-Snauk. 

FalM  DoiimeMxsStehtlum,  Yenoin 

Faraoaa,  Faraan  Apaokaa,  Faraooca,  FMnn.  Fr 

T«^  Apaobea«  Faraon. 
Fat  Oavity  elaa-  Wi  korzh. 
Fatahanayaluf  Hotalihuyana. 
Fatbar  Framia't  ▼illafa»Totiaktm. 
Fat  Boastars—  Ipoksimaika. 
Fans  Tltea-Flataa=xSalisb. 
Fa-wae-aar-ra— TawakonL 
Fawaloma«a—  Tuolumne. 
Feaga-Jeaga. 
Fijjoaa— Tenia 
Fe-iyu-Fejiu. 
Fau«a  aToiaa— Menominee. 
FemmM  blaaobea— White  Woman's  Tovil 
Faroontaba,  Fcrooatahai-Serecoutcltt. 
Fetkiaa— Cbnagmiut. 
FttoatUa-  Fetutlin. 
Fia-iMecaatria. 
Fiamiai-Trea,  OuatitniU. 
Filifkaa,  FUMayaa-Tilibaes. 
lire  Heart* a  baad— ChAntapeU's  Band. 
Fire-boaee-iTebugkihu. 
Fire  ladiaaa,  Fire  Hatioa—  Mafooateiu. 
Fiab-eatere— AsBiniboin.  Mameoya,  Tuuiptita. 

Tlmpaiavats,  Winnebago. 
Fiab  geaa-Huinikaahika. 
Flab  Lake— Komkonatko. 
Fiabpoad,  FiabPond Tofwa-HlablokalkL 
Fiab^tee-Seuvaritfl. 
I  FiTe  Oaatea  Hatioaa,  Five  Indian  GaatML  m 

Mebawk  Hatioaa,  FiTe  Hatiena-IroqQOti 
FiTe  Hatioaa  of  tbe  Soiota  Plaina- Vli«a 
Flaebbogea— Kitunaban  Family.  Lower  Kckst 
Flnaihaan,  Lao  da->  Wauswagiming. 
Flanakaakiea—  Monahaanano. 
Flaaea  do  obiea— Tblingebadinne. 
Flaadreau  Sioux— Flandreau  Indians. 
Flat  Belly'a  Yillafe—  Papakeecha. 
Flatbow—Kitunaban  Family. 
Flatbowa— Lower  Kutenai. 
Flat  Bowa-  Pub  kaina  bmabyiks. 
FUtbead  Kootanie-  Kal  ispel. 
Flatbeada-GaUwba.  Cbinook,  ChocUw,  Hi!«:« 

numanke,  Muskbogean   Family,  Nm  f*^ 

Balisban  Family.  Spokan,  Tushepaw.  Wiibi* 
FUtbead-Seliab-Saliab. 
Flata— Gboctaw. 

Flat-aide  Doga— Tblingchadlnne. 
Flattery- Makab. 
Flonk'-o—  Lolanko. 
Florea—  Las  Flores. 
Flour  Yillage- Com  Village. 
Flygeaa— itamalgi.  ,^ 

FouTe  aToine  Obippewaya—  Munoniinik«b(«-  * 
FoUatiea-Atfalaa.  ..   . 

FoUeaToine,    FoUea.    FoUea  AToinei.  r«M** 

AToin,  Fola  AToiaee,  FolaaToina-Neooo^ 
Fola  Ayoin   Sauteauz,   Fola-aToin-8a«ta*-i'^ 

minikasbeenbug.  ^ 

FoU-aToiae- Menominee.  Munominikuwe^ 
FolaoToina—  Menominee. 
Fondagame—  Roebe  de  Boraf . 
Fonddu  Lao- WiaquabbecbegumeenK. 
Fend  du  La«  Louebeuz— Tatlitkutchin. 


I— Pobonicbe. 
FooliabDoga— Hoenkbaunn.  _.., 

Fooaoe-bat-obe,     Fooeobatobee,    Fooaee   I*» 

Fooakabatobe—  Fusi  batcbi. 
Foot  Aaainiboinea— Qena  de  Pled. 
Ford'a  Prairie- Talal. 
Foremoat—  Hanga. 
Foreatdale  ruin— Tundastusa. 
Forked  tree- Waganakifii. 
Fort  Auguata— Shamokin. 
Fort  Obuinabie— Cbinnaby's  Fort 
Fort  Franklin— Venango. 
FortOeorce-LeitH. 
Fort  Hamilton— Nunapltblngak. 
Fort  Hope— Sakabl. 
Fort  Indiana- Kutcbakutrbln. 
Fort  Kenai—  Kenai.  ^  .  ,_»> 

Fort  Haobault,  Fort  Kaokbault,  fort  of  T**^ 

Venango. 
Fort  <lueen=-Sequim. 
Fort  Relianee=>Nnklako. 
Fort  Rupert- TwibiB, 
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>rt  Bapert  Indiaua-  KwakiuU. 

>rt  SoHamookin— Shamokin. 

)rt  BimpMB-i  Port  Simpson. 

)rt  Simpfon  Indiaiua-'nimshian. 

irt  Town-Neamathla. 

wten  Bar»Tiak8. 

»u-ka-wMaTon  kawa. 

ml  Towii'-Fowl  Town. 

»tt]itaiii->Uuhilp. 

)iir  (hrowi  band— Watsequeorda's  band. 

>ur  Peak  Indians*  Pinal  Coyotero,  Tontos. 

•wl  Town-Tutalosi. 

•xen- Foxes. 

ixM—Chula. 

mnoeaet- Pawnee. 

anoiMO  de  Heoha—San  Francisco  de  los  Tejas. 

anoisoo  Xavier=San  Francisco  Xavier  de  Vigg4 

Biaundo. 

anokstown—  Frankstown. 

aier'i  Lake  Village- Natleh. 

eokled  Panis- Wichita. 

ederioatahl-  Frederi  ksdal. 

enoh  Catharinestown,  Frenoh  Oatherinea  town* 

[Jatherine's  Town. 

enoh  Mohawks— Caughnawaga. 

ench  Prairie  Indians— Ahantchuyak. 

Bnch  Praying  ladiaas-'Caughnawaga. 

anch  Town-Ofltonwackin. 

rate  Kegra  Hts.=>Tutuetac. 

Bsh  meat  necklace  people^Talonapin. 

leden  Hnetten,    ^riedenshutten— Friedenshuet- 

en. 

iedensstadt—  Langruntennenk. 

joleros— Papago. 

iyti=Guatitruti. 

)g  Indians  =  Manta. 

>nteras-  Ck)rodegnacbi. 

uon-Tuciton. 

ohs-Aleuten—  Unalaska. 

oton— Tucson. 

IcetoheeDoonta—  Faluktabonnee. 

lawin— Menominee. 

lemmy's—  Pinder  Town. 

isowinea=>  Menominee. 

lahatche-  Fusihatchi. 

ihi=Hataklusbi. 

;un=Jutun. 

ah=Fwaha. 

-fin-do- w&-naBBaQaandowanang. 

an-Bo'-go'  =Gaanoge. 

a-no'-ga,    Oa'-a-no-gehf    Oft-a-B6B*go'=N3rutcir- 

laa". 

irileno8=Gabrieleflo. 

iheos=Ca3ruga. 

thimantiagon =6uckaloon. 

ihnawas-haga=Conoy. 

hoi,  Oachoos,  Oachpas=>Cayuga. 

-da-gaos'-geo",  Oada'geagao=Cattaraugus. 

d&'-o=Qadaho. 

Iji'  jin'ga=Gadjizhinga. 

nsera— Kanagaro. 

a'n  hit  tan—Kaganhittan. 

ara-Shapka—  Pogoresbapka. 

rg'ilak'a—Gyagygyilakya. 

hasieanhgwe,      (^aghsiungua,     Oaghsonghgwa, 

a^hsonshwa—  Kashong. 

megues—  Mohawk. 

songbwa=-  Kashong. 

hany&-v&on'-d&'k—  Gabayanduk. 

asieanh^e—  Kashong. 

ewa— Kiowa. 

kwas»  Erie. 

hnft-w&'-ge»  Caughnawaga. 

ooBkins=  Yah  usKin. 

-tau'-go  ten'-ni,  <Hh-tdw-go  tin'-ni— Chintagot- 

ae. 

i-gwtt—  Kiowa. 

lokera— Cayuga. 

wa=-  Kiowa. 

ika«>Goiogouen. 

iquas,  Oakaos— Cayuga. 

.  lak  !awasisi— Wakanasisi. 

£'qstxoqL»Killaxtbokle. 

isteo — Oalii«teo. 

ani=>  Kulchana. 

Doe=- Kauldaw. 

ose  Greek  Indians— Taltushtuntude. 

amoix—  Katlamoik, 


Oalioe  Greek— Taltushtuntude. 

Galiste-Galisteo. 

Oalisteo— Heshota  Ayathltona. 

Galleaee  Greek- Taltusbtuntude. 

Oallisteo-Gallsteo. 

Oaltaanen,  Oalnnea,  Galsaai— Kulchana. 


n'a'inJ*amtBlaL— Gamgamtelatl. 
Oamoenapa,     Oamoenepa,     Oamonepa- 


Commuui- 


paw. 
Oanaohgeritawe— Seneca. 
Oft-Bi-d&-ft-gwa> 

Canandalgua. 


Ii"i,  Oa-na-dJi'-gwa,  0&-na-dirl6'-qtta» 

-_  a. 

Oft-nl-da-sa-ga,    Oa-na-dii-sage,    Oft-nl-dk-se^-ge*— 

Canadasaga. 
Oanadatsiagon=Ganda8eteiagon . 
Oanadesaga=' Canadasaga. 
Ganadoke.  Oii-nli'-doqtte=iGanadoffan. 
Oanagaraahare,  Ganagarah'hare— veuango. 
Ganagaro=!  Kanagaro. 
Oaaaghsaragey,  Oanaghsaragqea=»Qana8arage. 

Oi-nu'-da-oB-tweh  -  Ganedon  twan . 

Oanajohala'-quo,  Oanaioha'rla,  Gaai^ohhore,  Oa-na- 
jo-hi'-e  =3CanaJoharie. 

Oaaaraski  =>  Ganeraske. 

Oa-na-ta-Ui'-qia&,  Oanataqaeh— Canandalgua. 

Ganatch  eskiagon— Gaudaseteiagon. 

Oanatisgowa— Sganatees. 

Ganatoheskiagon =Gandaseteiagon. 

Ganaway,  Ganawense,  Ganawese,  Ganawoooe,  Ga- 
nawsesa-Conoy. 

ginfzte'dt=Ganahadi. 

Ganoioa,  GaaoydoestsGanneious. 

Gandachioragon.  Gandaohiraffoa<=Deyode8hot. 

Gandagan^  Gandagarae,  Gandaffaro=Kanagaro. 

Gandaoiiagu^  Gandaonaqu^  Oandaouguoa  Caugh- 
nawaga. 

Gandasehekiagea^Gandaseteiagon. 

Gandastogega,  Gandastogn<B=aConeatoga. 

Gandatsiagon,  Gandatalaagon— Gaudaseteiagon. 

Gandawagu^=Caugbnawaga. 

Gandoagara^^  Kanagaro. 

Ganduleo = M  oen  kopi . 

Ganeagaonhoh,  G&-ne-ii'-n-o-no= Mohawk. 

Ganeehsat^,  Ganechstace^Canadasaga. 

Ga-ne-ga-ha'-ga = M  oba  w  k. 

Ganecanaga  -  Caughnawaga. 

Ganeidoa,  Gaaeioos,  Gancjon^Ganneious. 

Ganentaa,  Gaaentaha^Gannentaba. 

Ganeousae  =>  Gan  n  eious. 

Ganesatague  =-  Oka. 

Gane7ont=Ganneious. 

Gangasooe=Ganga8CO. 

Gan^wese=Conoy. 

GaniegueronoBS,  Gani-inge,  Gani-ingehaga,  Ganingo- 
hage= Mohawk. 

Ganaagaro = Kanagaro. 

Gannaouagu{=Caughnawaga. 

Gannaouens = Conoy . 

Gannarask^^Ganeraske. 

Gamnejoats,  Ganneous,  Gaimeouse=Ganneiou8. 

GKuiniagSari.  GaaBiagwari=> Mohawk. 

Ganniatarattch-rone= Nantlcoke. 

GanniegShaga.  Ganniigeronon,  Gannieges,  Gannio- 
gn^  Gaaniekes=Monawk. 

Ganniessinga=Conoy. 

Ganningehage= Mohawk. 

Gannogarae=  Kanagaro. 

Gannondata = Dey  odeshot. 

Gannongarae,  Gaanougaraea Kanagaro. 

Gamnonnata = Deyodeshot. 

Gano'-a-lo'-hale-Oneida  (vil.). 

Ga-no-a-o'-hitf  Ga-no'a-o-hli=Ganowarohare. 

Ganoobiaragon = Dey  odeshot. 

Ga-no>-dft'-a'  =Gannentaha. 

GanoBw&ro'hire ' =Ganowarohare. 

Ga-noa^gft-go,  Gft-noa'-g&-gon=Ganosgagong. 

Ganoasetace^Conestoga. 

Ganowalohale,  Gi'nowaloharaa=Ganowarohare. 

Garno'-wau-ga = Caughnawaga. 

Ganowa6j^a=:GanawagU8. 

Ganowfha = Ganowarohare. 

Gftnai'gl,  Gftnsigiyl^Kansaki. 

Ganstero— Yuma. 

Gantai— Kiowa  Apache. 

Ga'nondl'gwa—  Canandalgua. 

Ga-non'-dft-sa— Ganondasa. 

Ga-non-da-sa'-ga— Canadasaga. 

Ga-nuh-ta'-ah— Gannentaba. 
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Ofiaut'fiffo,  Ofuiaaktfo^Qanoflgaffoiig. 

GA'nxet  zi-idAM-i— Qunghet-haidagai. 

G-anyftkoQiuifU*-  Aoyakuloagai. 

0»-oB-'hia'-di-ona'  *  Can  eadea. 

Oa-o-no'-nh— N  vuchirhaan. 

Oa-o-sa-eh-ga-aan,  Oao'tif£o-*ChinoehAbgeh. 

Gaot!  alc-in-Gaudekan. 

Oft-o-ila-i-ci-oB-Chinoehahgeb. 

Oa-o-na-tan— Gaou«ge. 

Oio'yadeo*  Caneadea. 

G-4'p!iiioz«aKop8ixia 

Oappa—Quapaw. 

Oa-qna'-|nHHM>»  Erie. 

Gaqoi— Yaqui. 

GaquUn-QakhQlin. 

Oaq^BoUalM-GakhuliouUnbe. 

Oanleaa,  Oardow— (ladaho. 

Garamugaahafa*  H  uron . 

Oarbawouaah—  Kashong. 

Garote,  Garotero,  Garratoro,  Garrataro,  Garrotat-- 

Yuma. 
GAii'a*-Kaaaan. 
Gashowtt— KasBOTo. 
Gft*-ako«'-a-d&>-Oa8koflada. 
GaspMiaaa,  Gaapaaieai-Gaspeden. 
Gataea— Kiowa  Apache. 
G'at'aiwaa-Maneet. 
Gataka— Kiowa  Apache. 
0«t  hi'Bi-Gutbenl. 
Gathaivnguaa-  Kaahoog. 
Oatla'aakoa-iq*- Cath  lanabquiah. 
Ga'tiap'otlb-Cathlapotle. 
Gatokoi— Cherokee. 
Gatqitaz—  Wakaoasisi. 
Gattacka- Kiowa  Apache. 
Gattoohwa— Cherokee. 
Gata'gitse',  Gatu'gitse'yI-Catatoga. 
Gatilaati'Ti'-  Hemptown. 
Qioamaitk-Waginkhak. 
Gaud-ah-kan— Gaudekaa. 
Ga'-u-gwa— Goiogouen. 
Ga-u'-gweh  »  Cayuga. 
Ga-a]i-do'-wa-iia>-  Gaandowanang. 
GaTaa—Kodiak. 

Gavanskoe,  Gavaatkoi,  Gawanikoje— Iliuliuk. 
Gawia— Kawia. 
G£wioiU==Kawi8hlla. 
Giwi-Uptok-  Kawilapch  k. 
Oaynga-  Cayuga. 
Gaoualme  *  Tecualme. 
GaeuiehM-'  Kawia. 
Gediaok-Shediac. 
Ga-e-way,  G«-e-we»  Santo  Domingo. 
G«gbdag«|;hroaao,  Ge^ticefhroonM^Illinois. 
G-'eg-'o'tl-"  Gyegyote. 
Geliee-Geliac. 
GeUnM==Gila  Apache. 
Gelo^Geliac. 

Gemet,  Gemex^  Genies-*JemeK. 
Gemoenepaen,  Gemoenepaw-Communipaw. 
Genalga"  A  tchlnaalgi. 
G«-aega*t  bcmd-Genega. 
Ganeaee,  GenesMes^Geneseo. 
G«nevavi«Guevavi. 
Geniouiohea,   Genigneiht,  Gaaiguaohet,    Ganigueh, 

Genigoioht— SerranoB. 
Geaiooane— Heniocane. 
GanizarM—  Tomd. 
Genneoea,  Genneue— Geneseo. 
Gena  de  boitBHankutchin,  Tutchonekutchin. 
Gent  de  bouleao,  Gent  de  Bouleauz-Tennuthkut- 

chin. 
Gens  de  bntte»Tenankutclun. 
Geaa  de  Oanot— Watopapinah. 
Geaa  de  Oattor-Tsattine. 
Geaa  de  fauz=«Hankutchin. 
Gent  de  Fea«  Maacoutens. 
Geaa  de  Peuille— Wahpeton. 
Geaa  de  Feuilleea,  Gena  de  FeuUlee—  Itscheabine. 
Gens  de  Feuillea-tir^»  Wahpekute. 
Gens  de  fine,  Gena  de  Fou,  Gens  de  fotix^Hanku- 

tchin. 
Gena  de  la  Bartrae—Marameg. 
Gens  de  rabri=iTatAakutchiii. 
Gens  de  Lao«Mdewakaiiton. 
Gens  de  la  Feoille^Itscheabine. 
Gens  de  la  fourohe  du  Haokensie»  Eleidlinottine. 
Gens  de  rave=>Watopachnato. 
Gent  de  la  Grande  Biviere— Nakotchokutchin. 


Gena  De  Lai— Mdew&kanton. 

Gena  de  la  Loutre— Nikikouek. 

Gena  da  la  Mer  da  Hard— Mer,  Oens  de  la. 

Gena  de  la  Maatagaa— EtagotUne. 

Geaa  de  la  KontMna  la  Oorae— Etecheaottlne. 

Gena  da  Large— Katsitkutchin. 

Gena  de  la  rTri^  aa  Faia-Klodeaseottine. 

Genade  rOntarde— Oulkaliny. 

Gena  da  Karaia— Monsoni. 

Gena  da  Mer— Mer,  Gens  de  la;  Winnebago. 

Gena  da  Miliea— Tangeaatsa. 

Gena  d'Bu-haat— Etagottine. 

Genade  Orignal— Mousonee. 

Gena  da  Paase— Allakaweah. 

Gena  de  Pitie-Shoehoko. 

Gana-de-ralt  Gena  da  rata— Tukkuthkutchin. 
{  Geaa  de  Raeae- Jatonabine. 
'  GenadeaBoia— Esbataottine,  Hankutchin.Tscbmn- 
toga. 

Gena  dea  Buttes-Tenankutcbin. 

Gena  dea  Oaaoe,  Gena  dea  eaaots,  Gena  dea  eamla- 
Watopapinah. 

Gena  dea  Onaadi^res-ColTilJe. 

Gens  dea  eh^rrea- Esbataottine. 

Gena  dea  Oorbeaa— Crows. 

Gena  de  Serpent— Shoshoni. 

Gena  dea  feea  or  Girls- Itscheabine. 

Gena  dea  Fenilles- Wahpeton. 

Gena  dea  Fenilles  tireea- Wahpekute. 

Gena  dea  flllea— Itscheabine. 

Gena  dea  Fonz— Tutchonekutchin. 

GeAa  dea  fpokd  diable— Watopachnato. 

Gena  de  auUmr— Teahinkutchin. 

Gena  dea  Montagaea— Cbabin,  Chipewyan. 

Gena  dea  Montagwea-Booheasea—  Btagottine. 

Gena  dea  Osayes—  Fanintanei. 

Gena  dea  Pin- Wasikute. 

Gena  deaBaU-Vuntakutchin. 

Gena  dea  Boehea,  Gena  des  rosohes— Jatonabine. 

Gens  dea  Serpent— Shoshoni. 

Gens  dea  Soulier- Amahami. 

Gena  dea  Tee— Itscheabine. 

Gena  des  Torres— T^tea  de  Boule. 

Gens  dea  Taoh-  Arapaho. 

Gena  de  Tee-Oneegah. 

Gena  de  wis- Tutchonekutchin. 

Genadtt  Oaribon,  Gena  da   Oariboa— Attikirinioo- 
etch. 

Gena  da  Ooivre- Tatsanottine. 

Gena  dufond  da  lao— Tatlitkutchln. 

Gena  dU  Fort  Hormaa— Desne^eyarelottine. 
I  Gena  dn  Gaoohe- Watopachnato. 

Gena  dn  Lao-Mdewakanton.  Minishinakato. 

Gena  dn  lao  la  Truite-  Etchaottine. 

Gena  da  Large— Natsitkutchin.  Watopachnato. 

Gens  da  Hora^Northem  Assiniboin. 

Gens  da  Petun-Tionontati. 

Gena  da  Foil— Chintagottine. 

Gena  da  Bat— Vuntakutchin. 

Geasda  Sable-Sable. 

Gena  da  Sang- Miskouaha.  Kainah. 

Gena  da  Saalt-  Pa  wating. 

Gena  da  Serpent— Shoshoni. 

Gena  en  I'air— Etagottine. 

Oentagega,  Gentagnetehronaona— Oentaienton. 

Gentlemen  Indians- Waco. 

Gennyskoe—  Henya. 

Geondefskaia—  Kasilof . 

GaqVlBqea-Gyekolekoa. 

Gergueasens,  Gmaensens— Gergecensens. 

Get-an-max-  Kitanmaiksh. 

Gete'kitigan-  Gatagetegauning. 

Ge-wa-ga,  Ge-waw-ga— Gewauga. 

Ge'zsBm- Gyeksem. 

Ge'zsBms'anaL— Gyeksemsanatl. 

Gha'-hitii'aeo-  Khahitan. 

Gbeoham— Luisefio. 

Ghail-ohan—  Kulchana. 

Gbula'-napo—  Kuhlanapo. 

Gi-auoth-in-in-e-wog,  Gi-aaoth-ia-no-wog- Hidataa. 

Gibbaways— Chippewa. 

Gibola-Zufii. 

Gibari-Quiburi. 

GioariUas=Jicarilla. 

Gidanemok-  Serranoe. 

Giesohgumanfto-  Kiskiminetas. 

Gia'abu-  Kickapoo. 

G'l'g-EqKmae- Gyigvekemae. 

G-i'g'ilqam-Gyigyllkam. 
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OiJftmM-iSiJame. 

OucapQ-  Kiokapoo. 

Oikiaannm  »  Sermnoe. 

Oilakhamittt-Qilak. 

GiL&'lilam-Nisal. 

OilaadsB  CoyoteroB. 

Gilaat-Gila  Apache. 

OiU'Doo-i-Gitfapshoi. 

OiU  Pimas-Pima. 

OiLE'q !  ulawas"-  K  walhioqua. 

Oilas-Oila  Apache. 

GiUL'zioatok-Watlala. 

OiLa'fwUapaz-Willopah. 

Oilefia,  Gileno,  Oileiioa  Apaohra—Qila  Apache. 

OiUamooka— Tillamook. 

Gi'manoitx-  KUlope. 

®ba't->  Kiowa  Apache. 

Oinebifdiiiai— Shoshooi. 

OinetM  Bawan^- Absentee. 

Oiaftakiiia— Gangaflco. 

Oingoteque-  Chincot^igiie. 

Oinnaoee—Geneseo. 

Oin-M-oa— Gy  usi  wa. 

Oiopaa— OJ  iopas. 

0i-<Mhk->Gyau8hk. 

Giowaka-i',  Oiowataa-E'-Santa  Clara. 

OipuM— Lipan. 

Oi-Du-i-Gipuv. 

OirV  baiid=-It8cheabine. 

Oia-twe-ah'-na*  Hastwiana. 

Oitanemok,  Oitanemuk.  Oitaneimim — Serranoe. 

Oit-aii-maz->  Kitanmaiksh. 

Oita'q:  imas— Clackama. 

GitaMs-Atasi. 

Oit-au-maxo  Kitanmaiksh. 

Oiti'^wiUpax-WiUopah. 

Gitli'ks-Kltaix. 

Oitina-Got. 

OitirtiMleka-Palux. 

Gitla'wewalamto  Clowwe  walla. 

OfU'ajI-Kichai. 

Oitters^^Kltzeesh. 

Oituiu=Got. 

Glagla-be6a,  Glaffla-hetoa=Glaglahecha. 

Gleese  Gle«k=>Taltushtuntude. 

01eta=»lHleta. 

01istM=>Galisteo. 

Gnao»itariea=Gnac8itare. 

Gnaden  Auetten=:Gnadenhuetten. 

G]iapawt=Quapaw. 

Gnasitarea,  Giiaaltariea=Gnac8itare 

Go-abont  band=Det8anayuka. 

GoasaTas=3  Guaza  vas. 

Goatoharones = Wacharones. 

Goda-Huda. 

Godamyon — K  watami. 

Gocouina— Cayuga. 

GoEontoto  -  Wy  al  usi  ng. 

Gohun=Tonto8,  Tulkepaia,  Yavapai. 

Goienho— Touen  ho. 

GoiofSen = Goiogouen. 

Goiofoueai"  Cayuga. 

Goioffotiiii  =3  Goiogouen . 

GoiofouioronoBt=>  Cayuga. 

Goiofwen = Goiogouen. 

Gojofoiien = Cayuga. 

Gokap«ttgiim= KlckaiKX). 

Go-ke-iii]n-nont= Bokninn  wad . 

Golden  Hill  (tribe)  =Pauquaunuch. 

Gol-doe= Kauldaw. 

Golofaimut=Golok. 

Goltiane,  GoUan,  Golsanen-Kulchana. 

Gomes—Jemez. 

Gonaraake»  Ganeraske. 

Gona'xo— Gonaho. 

Gd'nazo  koan— Gunachonken. 

Gonega— Genega. 

GoMJott-  GanneiouR. 

Good  KnifooTanetsukanumanke. 

Goodnight  Indians^Beothukan  Family. 

Good-Soad,   Goodroada   (bcmd),    Goodrod't    band- 

Oyateshicha. 
Gooiogouen— Cayuga. 
GooM  Greek  Diggen»Tus8awehe. 
G'o'p*en6z— Gyopenok. 
Gorioas—  Yoricas. 

Gorretas,  Gorrettea,  Gorrites— Manso. 
Goeohaohgaenk,       Goeohaohing,       Goeohaobking-' 

Coshocton. 
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Goscbegosehnonk,  GooohgOiobueak->Go8hgoHhuiik. 
Gotoboebking,  Gosbaobkixig— Coshocton. 
Go-sba-utet.  Oosbee  Utes,  Goabea  TTtes— Gosiute. 
Gosbffosbink— Goshgofthunk. 
Gotbip,  Gosbip  Bbosbones,  Go-tbip-Utes,  Goabiss— 

Godute. 
Gosboobking-  Coshocton. 
Goaboots— Godute. 
Gosb'-sbo-o—  KaasoTO. 
Go-sbntes,  Gosb  Tata,  Goe-ta  Utes- Godute. 
Gos  Teatnrea— Gros  Ventres. 
Qoto-Goch. 
Ootbesounqueonf     Gotbaenqneaa,     Gotbseunquean, 

Gotbsinqnea—  Kashong. 
Goulapissaa— Acolapissa. 
GoTero^Cubero. 
Gozioaa*  Yoricas. 
Goyagouins.  GoyogaaSf  Goyogoans,  Goyogoin,  Goyo- 

gooana,  Goyogonena— Cayuga. 
Goyogoub— Goiogouen . 
Goyogoiiia— Cayuga,  Goiogouen. 
Goyognans,  Goyoguen,  Goyoguia,  Goyoguoain,  Go- 

yo-gw<«*— Cayuga. 
Goyotero*  Yuma. 
Goyoka*- Cayuga. 
Gpaugblettes— KishpachlaotK. 
Gnuiada,  Granade,  Granado,  Granata->Hawikuh. 
Grand  Ooweta—  Kawita. ' 
Grande— Pueblo  Pintado. 
Grand  Sauz,  Grandee  Sauz— Pahatd. 
Grandee  pagnes-  Pask  wawininiwug. 
Grand  OOge-  Pahatsi. 
Grand  Pant,    Grand  Par,    Grand  Paonee,    Grand 

Pawnee*- Chaui. 
Grand  doavira,  Grand  <luiTira<-Tabira. 
Grand  Rapids— Kezche. 
Grand  Romaine— Romaine. 
Grand  Sonde- Willewah. 
Grands,  Grands  Panis— Chaui. 
Grands  Taensas— Taensa. 
Grand  Tno.  Grand  Zo,  Grand  Zue—  Pahatd. 
Gran  QoiTira-Quivira,  Tabira. 
Gran  Qoivra- Tabira. 
Gran  Teguaio— Teguayo. 
Grasshopper  Indians—  Ute. 
Grasshoppers—  Mad  kota. 
Grass  Bound  Indians— H  una. 
Grajrs— Qrav  Village. 
Grease  Creek— Taltushtuntude. 
Gre^t  Belly  Indians— Gros  Ventres. 
Great  Kanunas— Tukuarika. 
Great  Miami  Tillage— Keklonga. 
Great  Osage,  Great  Ossage,  Great  Osages— Pa- 
hatd. 
Great  Pawnee— Chaui. 
Great  8£wokli,  Great  Swaglaw-Sawokli. 
Great  Tegoai— Teguayo. 
Great  TeUico-Tellico. 
Great  Village,  Great  White  Apple  Village- White 

Apple. 
Greek  nation— Creeks. 
Green  River  bcmd—  Akanaquint. 
Green  River  Indians— Skopamish. 
Green  River  Snakes— Washakie's  Baud. 
Green  River  Utabs— Akanaquint. 
Greenville—  Lakkulzap. 
Green  Wood  Indians— Nez  Percte. 
Grenada,  Grenade— Hawikuh. 
Grey  Byes— Inshtasanda. 
Grlgas— Grigras. 

Grisslv  Bear  gens-Mantuemkashika. 
Gros  Gap— Mfchipicoten. 
Grosse  ventres,  Grossventers,  Gross-Ventres,  Gross 

Ventres  proper— Gros  Ventres. 
Gros  Ventre— Hidatsa. 
Gros  Ventre  of  the  Fort  Prairie,  Gros  Ventres,  Gros 

Ventres  des  Plaines,  Gros  ventres  des  Prairies, 

Gros  Ventree  of  the  Falls— Atdna. 
Gros  Ventree  of  the  Missouri- Gros  Ventres. 
Gros  Ventres  of  the  Prairie— Atdna. 
Groe- Vents— Gros  Ventres. 
Grosvontres  of  the  Prairie— Atdna. 
Ground-Hog-Eaters—  Yahandika. 
Grouse  Men— Sipushkanumanke. 
Grovan— Gros  Ventres. 
G-tinkit,  G'tinkit-Tlingit. 
Gna— Quanmugua. 
Guaoane— Quancane . 
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OuMhoi**  Ouachoya. 

OnMbouU,  OvAolioala— Guaxule. 

OuMhoraaoiM— Guacboya. 

Ouaehule*  Guaxale. 

OnaoborroiiM*  Wacharones. 

OtUMtum^San  SeraAn. 

Ouadalupe— Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe  de  los 

Nacc^ochea,  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Guadalupe, 

Pojoaque,  Zufii. 
Ouadalupe  dt  lot  HaMgdoohet* Nuestra  Sefiora  de 

la  Guadalupe. 
Ouadalupe  del  Paao-  El  Paao. 
Ouadalupe  Haoori— Nacori. 
Ouadalupe  Oootan—Ocotan. 
Ouadalupe-Pa-Pagoe—  Guadalupe. 
Ouadalupe  Teurioaehi— Teuricacbl. 
Ouadelupe^Guadalupe. 
Ouaden  Huetten— Qoadenhuetten. 
Ouaet— Kansa. 
Ouagarispa— Arizpe. 
Ouaceni^mmons—  Mohawk . 
OuaIoamaopa«  Yaoum. 
Ou-ai-hendlae-hade— K  weundlaa. 
Ouak-e'n-a-mifth— Squaxon. 
Oualoionee»  G  uaycones. 
OuaUiba,  OuaUiTa-Walapai. 
Oualpa,  Oualpe,  Oualpi,  Oualpimas— Walpi. 
Ouamoa-  Guamua. 
Quananeeiee— Ck)noT* 
Ouanavepe^  Guanabepe. 
Ouandaetosuet,  Ouandoetaguee— Conestoga. 
Ouanioarioaic— Carlchic. 
Ouapoe—  Wappo. 
Ouaquili—  Aguaqui  ri . 
OuanguuTe,   OuardgumTe,   OuardguuTe— Guarun- 

gunve. 
Ouardou— Gadaho. 
Ouarugumbe,   OuaruguuTe,    OuarunguTe— Guanin- 

gunve. 
Ouae—Guaes. 
Ouaeabaa— Guazavas. 
Ouasaoa = Guacata. 
Ouaeaohie— Osage . 
Ouasamaso  Catnlamet. 
Ouatamota*  G  uazamota. 
Ouasarochio— Guazarachic. 
OuasaTas»  Guazavas. 

OuasaTe>"San  Pedro  Guazave,  Vacoregue. 
Ouasera— Guasas. 
Oua-ehil-U"  Goasila. 
Ouaaili.  Ouasuli=Guaxule. 
Ouatari—  Wateree. 
Oua'thlakanashiahi- Wakanasisi. 
Ouathla'payak— Cathlapotle. 
Ouatitritti- Guatl  truti . 
Oua'ta'enoq,  Oua'U'enftz—Quatsino. 
Ouatsinera—  Huachinera. 
Ouau'aenoq,  Ouau'aeiidx=>Guauaenok. 
Ouaxula»Guaxule. 
OuayaTas— Guazavas. 
Ouasrpipa^  Cuiapaipa. 
Ouaxaoa^Guazavas. 
Ouasi[pare = G  uazapar. 
Ouazarachis = Guazarachic. 
OuazaB=Guasas,  Kiowa. 
Ouasave = Vacoregue. 
Ouaiaves— Guevavi. 
Ouaiayepo = Guazapares. 
Oubates^Tano. 
Ouohillo=»CuchilIo. 
Ouebavi =Guevavl. 
Oueiquizalet = Gueiquesales. 
Ouelpee==>WaIpl. 
Ouenooks = Wenok. 
Ouereohio=Guerachic. 
Ouereohoe =Querechos. 
Oueres=Kere8an  Family. 
Ouerrien=  Dakota. 
Ouerriersde  la  Roche,  Ouerriers  de  pierre=Asslnl- 

boin. 
Oue-u-gweh = Goiogouen . 
Oueva=Guevu. 
Ouevavl-OtiBSudac= Guevavi. 
Ouhunes»  Tontos. 
Ghiibiinuohee—  Wiminuche. 
Ouiohais»Kichai. 
Ouiobita,  Ouiohitti- Wichita. 
Oniohyana-a  Yuma. 
Ouiguunuches—  Wiixijnuche. 


OnUaeh- Wichita. 

OullisftiBoaa>- Cree. 

OuilliMS,  Ouiluooe»GuiIit07. 

Ouimiiqne.  Omn-ee-ua^Gyusiwa. 

Ouiogouins—  Cayuga. 

Onipaea—  Huepac. 

Onipana—  Kljpana. 

Onipaolave.  Ouipanlavi—ShipauloTi. 

Oniperi,  Ouipuif  Oui-pu-y»-Gipny. 

Ouirleaw—San  Juan  de  Dios. 

Ouiaeat^Quiscat 

OuithrakUnas— Glackama. 

Guithlamethi»Cathlamet. 

Ouithlasko-  Wasco. 

Ouithlia-iahalzi-  Kthieshatf  kik. 

Onithli'£-¥i>haUhk = Upper  Chinook. 

OuitieU»Kichai. 

Oui-yus—  Ditsakana. 

Ofi'lani'yl- Guhlaniy  i. 

Oulf  Lakereserration^GuIl  Lake  Band. 

Oumshewa—  Cumshewa. 

OuB&ohonkoB— Gunachonken . 

Ofi'nUkitai'Ti-  Valley  to  wn. 

Ounaaa— Athapascan  Family. 

Ounaqft'— Gunakhe. 

Odn'-dl'gaduhfiayl—Turkeytown. 

OuB-nah-ho^  Gonaho. 

OuBttr's  Landing-Creek  Patli. 

Ou'awa— Gwinwah. 

Oupa-nga-git-em—  G  upa. 

Ousano—  Sey  upa. 

On-ah5-doj-ki-  Kotsoteka. 

Chisudao,  Ousutaqui—Guevavi. 

Outahs-Ute. 

Oft 'ta'k*  Kiowa  Apache. 

Outh-le-uk-qwaa—  ugalakmlat. 

On'talda'wS-Cree. 

OuTOTerde— Gubo. 

Ou'wiaguwI'-'Cooweescoowee. 

Ouyaadot-  Huron. 

Ouyas—Guacfl. 

Ouylpunes—  Khulpuni. 

Ouymen— Guimen. 

Owahago—  Cay  ahoga. 

Owaugueh— Cayuga. 

Owa-u-gwek — Ga  y  agaan  he. 

OwftC'yasdBmse—  Kwaustums. 

Oweugweb-o  Goiogouen . 

Owe-u-gweh-o-n6«>  Cay  uga. 

Owhunnugbshonee— Iroquois. 

Oyai'-ko— Comanche. 

Oyandottea—  Huron. 

Oyanobi,  0]ra'-sro  wnawUf  Gyasru  wiawft-'Gyaff^ 

Oyi'qsEm— Gyeksem. 

Oyidesdsi-Kittizoo. 

Oyidnad&'eks-Kinuhtoiah. 

OyidzaztUi'ti-  Kitsalthlal. 

Oyidsi^-Kitzeesh. 

Oyi'gTBlkam-Gyigyilkam. 

Oyilnban-Kitksan. 

Oyilaxst&'oks-Gyilaktsaoks. 

OyUoU'a'r-Kilutsai. 

Oyimanoitq—  Kitlope. 

Oyinaxangyi'ek--  Klnagingeei?. 

OyispaqlFoU-  Kishpacblaots. 

Oyispaydko^  K  ish  pi  yeou  x . 

OyilpexUL'oto-  Kishpacblaots. 

OyispotnwE'da— Gyispawad  u  weda, 

<^t^ama't<-  Kitamat. 

Oyit'anmalnrss  Kitanmaiksh . 

Oyit'End&oKitunto. 

Oyitea'ata-Kitkahta. 

OyitiagiU'ats,  Oyit'ingyiU'ata— Gitln-sidjats. 

Oyit'lBs-'Gituns. 

Oyitkaa'n,  Oyitkshan-Kitksan. 

OyitUL'n-Kitlani. 

Oyit'laqdi'miko^Kitlakdamix. 

Oyitio'p-  Kitlope. 

Oyitqraa^Kitkatla. 

Oyite^ahi'ier-i  Kitzilas. 

(^itsigyu'ktla-  Kitzegukla. 

Oyita'amralon*  Kitzimgaylum. 

Oyitwulgyt'U-  Kitwi  Woks. 

Oyitwulki^bt'- Kitwilksheba. 

Oyitwunga'-  Kitwingach. 

Oyitw^kse'tlk^  KitwinshUk. 

Oyttwuntlko'l-  Kltwinskole. 

Oyitxtaa'xtl^GyitktsakU. 
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lafti'alik  auai-Haaialikjrauae. 
laai'lak'  Enuti—  Haailakyemae. 
laami^Hami. 

A'aiiALiii6x,  Hi'anatlinoq^Uaanatlenok. 
4tatM«<Haatze. 
iatsu-hlno-Hatd. 
AbMopia-  Havasupai. 
jtbMto-Ahwaste. 
«bbamalas»  Alibamu. 
abe-napo.  Ea-bi-na^pa— Khabenapo. 
abitaai  dnSault^Pawating. 
ab-koo-kee-ah*  Acoma. 
abutaa-Tano. 
aoa'ath-  Hachaath . 
acaniaoke,  Haocinaack—  Hackeneack. 
a-6e'-pi-ri-i-im'— Hachepirilnu. 
achinfhaaek,  Haohkinkeahaky— Hackensack. 
ackhooken-  Hockhocken. 
aokinekeaaky,     Hackingheaaky,     TTackiwfliaaflk, 
Haokingfaaaokiii,  HaoWnyhiakij,  Haokingkeaaokyf 
Haddnfkeaoaky,   Eaokinnaok,    Haokinkaaadnrt 
Haokjakwaaokingha ,  Haorlnkwanky,  Hackinaanfc, 
Haekinaagh»  Hackensack. 
lokquiekaaoB—  Aquackanonk. 
lokquinsaok— Hac  kensack. 
i'-okiio-tfin-  Hasbkusbtun. 
lolU-Haglli. 

lol'-t'ii-qlo-  Hasbletnkbik. 
iooom— Yaciim. 
uiquiekeauBk—  Aquackanonk. 
loquinaaoka"  Hackensack. 
leu,  Haouqna,  Ha-on-quin,  Haoib— Acoma. 
idal  Eadaiea-Adai. 
kddiliaddooka—  Po  wbatan . 
kdoresayes,  Hadovaaaiana— Dakota. 
4-aa-poke'a  band->  Uadsapoke. 
«eltrak,  Haeeltank.  Haealts,  Eaeeltsak,  Haeet- 
luk,  Haaltsuk-Bellabella. 
«-miah-'Jemez. 
galifia—  Hogoloffes. 
ghqaagenonok— A  q  uac  kanon  k . 
ffuiget,  Ha-gweIl-kj(t»Hagwi1get. 
Ea-Aasiniboin. 

hatona,  Aaiiatonwan,  Aa&atonway— Cbippewa. 
hatooadeba—  Habaton  wanna, 
-bitting,     fta-hA-tu-a,     Ha-ha-twawiia->Cbip- 
ewa. 

haaien«Hawikub. 
haupfim—  Wabowpum. 
ba-y  aau-pai—  Havasupai. 
lidemka-=  Crows. 
lieI-topa-ipa<-San  Carlos  Apacbe. 
li^qolaL-Habekolatl. 
!i-hah-toii-wah»  Cblppewa. 
i-har-tones»  Habatonwanna. 
i-k6o-kee-ah»  Acoma. 
i8endagerha=  Hu  ron . 
itsnai  Jcoon-=  A  tsina. 
Hoioo^Hawikub. 
hwad'ja,  Ha-hwadaha— Pinalefios. 
i-wdU-coea—  Walapal. 
-ai'nlma»- Sanpoil . 
alikya'uae*  Haailakyemae. 
-ankutohin—  Hankutcbin. 
'bata,  H&ibA'ytt^  Santa  Clara. 
ou=>Hawikub. 
da^Skittagetan  Family, 
dah  —  Eskimauan  Family.  Cbimmesyan  Fam- 
V.    Haida,    Koluscban    Family,   Skittagetan 
imily. 

dai-Haida.  Skittagetan  Family. 
leroka«  Crows. 
baiah-China  Hat. 
Lah«Eyeisb. 

taa,  daUtsuk,  Hailt-siakh-Bellabella. 
^luntohi — Cay  use. 
maazsto—  Haimaaksto. 
ne-na-une— Tanima. 
ipaaaawan*  Hampasawan. 
ia=Cayuse. 
>kalita»»San  Jos6. 
)waiuii=>  Yowanl. 
)ha.ha.' = Santa  Clara. 
8hirta=  Isisokasimiks. 
y-Men'a  band«  Hevbaitanio. 
=  Eyei8h. 
ca«»YHcani8. 
iahmmEyelah. 


Hai-abi-la.  Halahilla-Kitamat. 

Haitoh  Poiat-Hatcb  Point. 

Haitlin-Tait. 

Haita'au,  Ha-ju  hade->Edjao. 

Ha  ka- Kiowa  Apacbe. 

Hika-h^oq«i>-  Hakan. 

Hakaaiaas— Haquis. 

Hakh  kntaor- Asbipak. 

Hak-kM-kee^-*  Acoma. 

Ha-koo-pinoQupa. 

Ha-ko,  BiOrakueoAooma. 

Eakupin^Gupa. 

Ha-kua>- Acoma. 

Hakwiohe-  Kawla. 

Halaha-Ahulka. 

Hal-alt-Hellelt. 

Halant-HalauL 

Halbama*  Alibamo. 

Halohedoma,  Halohadimiaa-BAlcbedoma. 

Halehnehubb^  Hatchicbapa. 

Half  braooh  oloat  people— Cbegnakeokisela. 

Half-Gheyenne  band-Sutaio. 

Half-way  Greek- Uatcblchapa. 

Halfway  Houae,  Halfway  Houae  Indiana— Talasse 

Haliaaaoani—  Allmacani. 

HaUbeeInda.-Hillabi. 

Haliaanea,  Halitaaea-Ietan. 

HalkemiaBm-Cowlcban. 

Haliapoetaa— 01  nlato. 

HaUebae,  HaUibeea-HUlabi. 

Halliqnamaya— Quigy  uma . 

Hall  of  Hontesuma— Casa  Qrande. 

Halmaeaair—  Alimacani. 

Halonaga—  Halona. 

Ha-lo-nah— Zufil. 

HAona-itiwana,  Halona  Knin,  Hal-onan,  Halona- 

fnin,    Hal-en-ana,     H£-lo-na-wa,     HAonawan- 
[alona. 
Haltalt-HellelL 
Halthnm—  Haltbam. 
Halthwypmn-Klikitat. 
Haltkam,  Halt-knm- Haltbam. 
HAtao,  initaodlne'-Kbaltao. 
Ha'Innuni—  Lnmmi. 
Haaz'aiz-ten6z-  Halkaiktenok. 
Ha-markaba-mito  kwa-dig— Apacbe. 
Hamalaksraoae-Gyigyilkam. 
Ham-a-qna— Hanakwa. 
Hama' wi—  Humabwi. 
Hamburg  Indiana-  Kammatwa. 
Hamefoutelliea,  Ha-mef-knt'tel-li-Atuami. 
Hameting-Woleyuh-Hamitin  Woliyu. 
Hamine-oban-  Kbemnicban. 
Ha-miah— Jemez. 

H^-mi-tiBg-Wo'-li-yah-Hamitin  Woliyu. 
Hamoekhayea,  Hamoekhiye,  Hamokiba,  Hamokayi, 

Ham-oke-ayi— Mobave. 
Ham-paa-aa-waa—  Hampasawan . 
Hamtolopa—  Humptulip. 
Wamnkanaya— Monave. 
Hanaga— Henya. 
Hanaga—  Henaggi- 
Hanahaakiea—  Monabassano. 
Hanakwiohe— Serranos. 
Haname— Cotonam . 
Ha>aaazawiiune'na>— Hanabawunena. 
Hanafdnd-  Haanatlenok. 
Hanoock  Fort— Cotecbney 
Hanotona—  Yankton. 
Hand  Outtera- Dakota. 
Handaome  Mea>iQuapaw. 
Hanega— Henya. 
Hanea— Janoe. 
Hanetonea—  Yan  kton . 
Haigaoenu—  Hangasbenu. 
Haftga  jiBga—  Ibacbe. 
Haiiga-qti— Dtesanbadtadbisban. 
Ha&ga  atanan4ji-Hangatanga. 
Hanging  Eara»Kalispel.  v 

Hanlohin^-  Isleta. 
Hanieaa= Henya. 

Ha"  i'niiric'ftei"'an.Hanginibkasbina. 
Hani(a=Hangka. 

Haa'^  e'nikaoi'>a=Hangkaenikasbika. 
Haa'^  taai^a^Mansbkaenikasbika. 
Haibn  nta^an^d^sHangkautadbantsi. 
Hankha  aiola-Haanka  Ullab. 
Haakpapea— Hunkpapa. 
Han-Kidohi,  Haa-kntiohin- Hankutcbin. 
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Huuftlttlftlst  EMuuikidl*h*"HAniuikallaI. 
~      •▼aye-Honeoye. 
«tont-YanktOD. 
HaaaeyaTe—  Honeoye. 
Handkaa*fa—  Uanrnikanhinga. 
HaaohaakiM—  Monahaaaano. 
H^aoki,  Kiaonk,  Ha-ao-nM,  Eiaomoh^  Hano. 
Haoo  Othatoh— Osbach. 
Haaoa-Janofi. 
Haa-ta'wa-  Hantiwi. 
Haaaveehe-  Serranoa. 
H£pai,  Ha'-pan-ai-Hapanyi. 
Hapap^—  Ahapopka. 
Hape-ka,  Hapitaa- Hopi. 
Hap«a-ro-kay,  Hapaaroke— Crows. 
Hapuat£ka<-  Enciiial. 
Haqua'mia-  Hahuamis. 

Haqnequeaunok,  Haqaioqaaaaoek*  Aquackanonk. 
Bara'o  nit  tan— Kayashkidetan. 
Earae,  Haralo.  Harall-Harahey. 
Har-dil-ahay— Mohave,  Tontoa,  Tulkepaia,  Yava- 
pai. 
Hardwooda— Sugwaundagahwininewug. 
Hare-Eatan—  Onavaa. 
Hara-foot  Indiana,  Hare  Indiana,  EaraaUna—  Kaw- 

chodlnne. 
Harhar-tonea-  Haha  ton  wanna. 
Harno,  Hara—Hano. 
Hanmea— Huron. 
Harriokintoma— Tom's  Town. 
Harrifa—  Hirrihi)cua. 
Harrison  Hoath— SeowliU. 
HarUey  Bay-KitkahU. 
Hasanamesot,   Haaanamoaat,    Hasanamaaett— Has- 

sanameidt. 
Haaityi-Hasatch. 
Hashi— Cora. 
Hasinai— Caddo. 
Haainninfa-  Hassinunga. 

//askanAatso,  i/a«kanAats6(fIne'-Ktaaskankhatso. 
Has-Iintah»  Ha^linding. 
i/a«A'z(flne\  i/a«lI'sni-ICha8hhlizhni. 
Hssssnawasasitt,  Hasaanamaskett,  Haasanamaaitt, 

Hasaana-misoo,     Haasanamset,     Hsssantmaait— 

HaAsanamesit. 
Hassaninga—  Hassinunga. 
ffmannaniftsit.    TTsssfiwfnnassit,  ^attiTi********fi^^ 

HasHanamesit. 
Hsssiniangas,    Haasinugas,    Haasinungaas—Hassi- 

niinga. 
Hass-lln'tung—  Haslinding. 
Hassunnimesut—  Hassanamesit. 
Hastriryini  «  Tae  n8a. 
H&s-twI-r-nJl' «  Hafltwiana. 
Hatarask— Hatteras. 
Hatoa'ath  »  Hachaath. 
Batoh-ah-wat—  Ahchawat. 
Hatoha  ohnbba,  Hatohohi  okubba,  Hatobaohubba,Hat- 

ehe   ohub-bau,   Batobaohnbbae,  Batoboeehnbba— 

Hatohicbapa. 
Hatohet-Or«ek->  Potchushatchi. 
Hatohito-Hitchiti. 
Hatohi  tohapa— Hatchichapa. 
Hat  Greek  (Indians)  — A  tsugewi. 
Ha't<ne-Coo8. 

Hatha- we-k^- lah,  Ha- tha-we-kilah  «  Hatha  wekela. 
Hati'hshi'riiinii—  Winnebago. 
Hatilshe-Mobave.  Tulkepaia,  Yuma. 
Hatindia8ointen  <-  H  uron . 
Hatinieye-runa-»  Mohawk. 
Hatiwa'ta-runhn  Neutrals. 
Hatorask-=  Hatteras. 
Hatsagaahft' =- Ob  t  wagan  ha . 
Hatsoni-na-wha-=  Hatsinawan. 
Hattaok-falaih-hosh-Oklafalaya. 
Hattahappas,  Hattakappas°-Attacapa. 
Hattak-i-hol-lihtah=Watakihulata. 
Hattohenae»  Unakbotana. 
Hatteras  Indians— Hatteras. 
Ha-9u-it'a)i»  Hadtuitazhi. 
Ha'  ?ann«=Coos. 
Hauohelage»  Hochelaga. 
Haugh-goahnuoh-sbionee-'  Iroquois. 
Ha-ui-oa,  Ea-ui-ou=Hawikuh. 
Hau  kan  hade = How kan. 
Haulapais-  Walapai . 
Hau-nay-setch=Ana^it('h. 
Haunyauya—  Honeoye. 
Hautoulc'tles'ath- Uchucklesit. 


Hants**  Ante. 

Haatlatin-  Htmtlatin. 

H [autl.  Basra— Saura  Towdr. 

Hanta-ToUBOvka— Upper  CbiDook. 

HaTasopi,  ^Havasaa  rml,  Hava-cB-payHsriB^ 

Havarstroo— Haverstraw. 

HaTSsa-pai— Havaaupai. 

Havioo,  jIa-Ti-«a,  HaTienii— Hawikoh. 

Haviaaa  Fai— Havaaupai. 

Hawalap^  Hawalpai- Walapai. 

Ha-waw-wah-lah-toa-wak— Jemex. 

Ha-wi-k'hn,  H^wi-k'ah-iaaa- Hawlknh. 

Hawitehaa-  Heuchi. 

Hawk  pao^—  Kretan. 

Hi-woTliTai-  Walapai. 

Haw-Mi-ehaa—  Heuclu. 

Hawoyiaak— Wazh  uah . 

Haw-qna-a-hoT-took— Cbasta. 

Haza— Harahey. 

HaxttS'mSs—  Hahuamis. 

Haya— Harahey. 

Hayi-a,  Hayfiia— Chiricahua. 

Hayohia-^eiab. 

Haynagfi,  Haynargaa,  Hay-aaxg-gar-Housi 

HaynaEaa— Eno. 

Hay-way-ko,  Hay-wa-«a—  Hawiknh. 

Hay-woot — He  wut. 

Hasaaaaaa— Aranama. 

Haabanoflua— Hod  bonomsu 

Hs'-a^  tanra"'<-Heakdbetanwan. 

Hsbahamo.  Habohaiaoa—  Eba  bamo. 

Hebonuaua—  Hoabonoma. 

Hacatasi-Hecatari. 

Heohapoanaaa—  HitehapakaaaaL 

Hadkwiath-  Heaquiat. 

Ha-«a-aa«ka— Shanamkarak. 

Hadataa-Hidatsa. 

Hsroa—  Eudeve. 

Ha-aigh-a- nim-flM— San  pot  1 . 

HAuttquaranoa—  KlchesipiriiiL 

Haioha— Eyeish. 

HiUtsnk,  ftiiatanq-Belhibella. 

Haiptiat  Amp^fa  amin— Clatsop. 

Hai-ta-to-waa-  Heitotowa. 

HaUaxtaaa—  Ikogmiut. 

Hakwaoh—Agua  Calient«. 

Halalt-Hellelt. 

Haloaa-  Helahen. 

Halehpuok  rSaayl-HltchapukaasBi. 

HalanXsland— Red  Rock. 

Hsl-i-ok«Huililoc. 

Hel-ial,  Hal-lalt-Hellelt. 

HaUwitU-Tlaklult 

Halmaoapa—  Enecappe. 

Halowna— Okanagan  Lake. 

Helto-Holholto. 

Halwit-Tlakluit. 

HaflMoa.  HsBMa,  Hemas— Jemex. 

Aa-mini-oai),  Hamaioa,  HamaicaQ—Khemsicbff 

Hf^nar-gar—  Hena^. 

Hanoooka-Towaa— Cotechney . 

Hanaz—Jemez. 

Hai\ia-k9n>-  Henya. 

Hln'-na-ti-Henuti. 

Hanni-ca-kte,  Henaagaa— Kenya. 

Hanntea— Choctaw. 

Han-ta-pah-tna,  Han-taa-pah-taaa— Hunkpatma 

Hanya  qoan— Henya. 

Haqui-Eudeve. 

Haraohaaaa,  Haredcaaaa—Horicon. 

HaraariU-Miskut. 

HarTaa— Erie. 

Harmaa,  Hemaa— Jemes. 

Harringuan—  Hormf  guero. 

Heahohtakwin-  HeahokUkwin. 

H^ota  Ihlnetiina— Heshotahluptsina. 

Heahota    Im-knosh-kuia,  Haaha-ta  la-yisihyO' 

Heah-o-ta-inkoa-qna— Heshota  Imkoakwin. 
Hkkota  Isina-Peacado. 
Haahota  Mim-knaah-kuia,      Haaho-ta  Wiaisw^ 

kuin— Heahota  Imkoakwin. 
Heahota  O'aqnima—  Kiakima. 
Ha-aho-ta-pathl-tUa-  Klntyel. 
Haah-o-ta-aop-ai-na—  Heahotahlnptsina. 
Haah-a-tathla-al-la-  HeahokUk  win .  ^_ 

Hashota  Thlao-tdaan.  Has]iotathla*ptaiaa«Hesv^ 

tahluptalna. 
Ha-aho-ta-tai'-na-kwa,  Ha  aho  ta  taC  aaa,  Beik4« 

tai-na,  Haahota  TUaaa— Peaoado. 
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[Mhota  TTthia^Heflhotautbla. 

[Mho-taTMht-«k-'El  Morro. 

[eth-qne-aht-*  Hesquiat. 

[etley — Makhelchel . 

[etquiaht-  Hesquiat. 

[euametit—  Hassanamesit. 

[eMler«*Makhelchel. 

[e-itanda-both-tidea—  Anoglnajin. 

[eth-to-Ta»Hittova. 

[etsohofoa—  Ecbojoa. 

te'y&  t&n  i  u—Hevhaitanio. 

[eve->Eudeve. 

:e-wa'-kto-kta.  Hewaktokto-Hidatsa. 

lenranee,  HewaanT-oYowani. 

:e-war-tak-tay-  Hidatsa. 

[Iwi-ti-aiaw'-  Hevhaitanio. 

[ewlumnee^  Yowani. 

:^wi-Huwi. 

iexala'nois—  Hekbalanou. 

:ey£-=Chiricahua. 

:e3rata-otoi)we,  Aeyata  tonwan— Kheyataotonwe. 

leyata  widasa—Kheyatawlchasha. 

[eyowaai—  Yo  waai. 

:*hana»Khana. 

ianumoe—  Hiamonee. 

iaqui«Yaqui. 

i-ar'»Chincahua. 

iastu»«  Yazoo. 

iooory  ground—Talasse. 

ioh-a-pue-fOMe—  Hltchapukmnl. 

iehetas-Hitcbiti. 

ioh*hu->Hupa. 

iohipuclriaiia= HitcbapukBassi. 

iokory—Jicarilla. 

iokory  Oronnd,  Hioory  Oroimd^Talaase. 

idataa^-EIahsa.  t 

idatia-*  Hidatsa. 

idery— Skittagetan  Family. 

ide  Strap  olan»  Piqosha. 

idhataa- Hidatsa. 

ieller-HIielung. 

iem-ai,  Hiemide—Jemez. 

ierbipiamet—  Ervipiames. 

ieroquodame*  Terocodame. 

ietane,  Hietaiu«Ietan. 

igabu-'  Kickapoo. 

igsahaldshu- Tillamook. 

igh  Bar«*Kwekweakwet. 

igh-House  People™  Kinaani. 

ighland  Bmle-*  ICbeyatawicbasba. 

igklaader— Cblpewyan. 

ighlaaden—  Nocbpeem . 

Ifhlaad  IndiansB  Nocbpeem,  Wappinger,  Wec- 

quaeageek. 

ighlaad  Bioaagn—Kheyatawicbasba. 

igh  Log-Finbalui. 

igh-minded  People»Siksika. 

igbtower=-  Etowab. 

igh  Village- Meteabke. 

igh  waaaee  «  H  i  wa«see. 

ihighenimmo,  Hihigbenimo—Sanpoil. 

ihirriffoao"  Hirribigua. 

iiU  HaByi-Itrabanl. 

Jameao-Sijame. 

ikalia'-kae^JlcarUla. 

kanagi*  Mahlcao. 

ika'pu— Xickapoo. 

kihaw,  Hikkihaw-Hykebab. 

Ma-pi- Hillabi. 

lohitteea-Hltchiti. 

lend't  Oila  Indians— Coy oteroe. 

leUuck,  Hiletsuk-Bellabella. 

lieopile—  Hellcopile. 

lini,  Hiliniki-iriinois. 

llaba.  Hillabees,  HiUbi,  Hillabyt.  HUl-an-bee- 

Hillabi. 

Ueamnek— Tillamook. 

llebese-Hillabi. 

llini-Lleni»Cree. 

marea,  Himeris,  Himuri— Imaris. 

naaaau«  Hiniaao— Wichita. 

"hai^oftB-wapa-  Hinbausbunwapa. 

nhaneton—  Yankton. 

i)han-a'ug-wapa-  Hlnbansbun  wapa. 

ni^Hainai. 

nkaneton-s  Yankton. 

ouaoara*' Hiocaia. 


Hiowanni—  Yowani. 

Hi'-puk— Ypuc. 

Hiraqnodune— Terocodame. 

Hiroooi— Iroquois. 

Hiroona— Huron. 

Hiroqnais.  Hiroquois— Iroquois. 

Hirriga-HirrihJgua. 

Hiaoat— Yscanl. 

Hiihhue-Owaiski. 

Eiahi- Pueblo  Largo. 

Hishquayaht—  Hesquiat. 

Hia-soariet-people— Kapozba. 

Hlaai  o  m^  tan  1  u—  Hisiometaniu. 

Hiatoppa—  Histapenumanke. 

Hii-ta-S-ta-ni-o— Atsina. 

HitaniwolT,  Hi-tin-na-wo'i-e— Arapabo. 

HItaai'aa—  Cheyenne. 

Hi-toa-qoe-pa-ri—  Htcbakbshepara. 

Hitohataea-Hitchiti. 

Hitohatooehe-  Hitcbitudsbi. 

Hitohetewt,  Hitohetee-  Hi tcbl ti . 

Hit-oha-too-ehe-  Hitcbitudsbi. 

Hitehi-Kicbai. 

Hitohiea-Hitcbiti,  Kicbal. 

Hitchita,  Eitohittoee,  Hitoh-itj-Hitchitl. 

Hitchopararga-  Kitcnopataki. 

Hi'-toin-aii-wit'-  Hitsbinsu  wit. 

Hits-too'-won— Hitscbowon. 

Hitonena,  Hitnneaina— Atsina. 

Hive— Oivimana. 

Hi'-wai-i'.t'e«-  Hiwaitbe. 

H'iwaaa— A  pacbe. 

Hiwaaae—  Hi  wassee. 

Hiyoomannee,  Hiyoowannee— Yowani. 

HiJantinton— Santee. 

Hlakklakataa  -  Ntlaktlakitin . 

Hlgagilda.  Hlgai-a-Skidegate. 

Hlgua- Hlun. 

H'Ulnah-Tututni. 

Hlkaaul  -  Cumshe  wa. 

Hltt-bla  natan-  NtlaktlakiUn. 

Hlukak-Hlukabadl. 

Hluk-klak-a-tan-  Ntlaktlakitin. 

Hmiila— Omisis. 

Hoah<m6moa— Hoabonoma. 

Ho'aiath-Oiabt. 

Hoak— Hoako. 

Ho-al-knt-whtth-  Whilkut. 

Ho-allo-pi- Walapai. 

Hoaaaatum—  Nonantum. 

Hoaaoata,  Hoan'-kat— Honkut. 

Hobaekenlopa—  Hobeckentopa. 

Hobonomat—  Hoabonoma. 

Hoo'-bo-a,  Hoc'-bo-awiin-wfi— Hosboa. 

Hoohelagaasea—  Hochelaga. 

Hochelai,  Hoohelav— Hocbelayi. 

Ho-ehon-ohab-ba—  Hocboncbapa. 

Hoohuagohrah,    Heohongara,    Hoohungarras,    Ho- 

ehnngohrah— Winnebago. 
Hook-Hoako. 
Hookanoanca—  Hoccanum . 
Hookquaokanonk,     Hookouaokonong,     Hookqueoa- 

nung,  Hookquekanung,  Hoekquickanon-  Aquack- 

anonk. 
Hooks— Hoako. 
Hooktom— Hoitda. 
Hoooowedoo— Hokok  wito. 
Hootatas-Oto. 
H6dash-Kbotacbl. 
Ho-do-no-sau-aee—  Iroquois. 
Ho-de'-aan-no-ge-ta-»  Onondaga. 
Ho-di-hi-din'-ne—  Pa  wnee. 
Ho-di-no"*-syoB'-ni',  Hodinoxs5ni— Iroquois. 
Hoe-Buekin-too-pa—  Hobecaentopa. 
Hookhooken— Hockbocken. 
Hoepeekee— Walpi. 
Hoeah— Penateka. 
Ho'ftiowa—  Honowa. 
Hogvdini'^  Kbogbanblani. 


lpli'«oni=^Palute. 
>IaBders»  Noch  peem . 


Hogou  ^ 

Hoffoheseea,    Hogoleeges,  Hogoleegis,  Hogoligis- 

Hogologes. 
Hog  Range-Sukaispoka. 
Ho-ha,  Hohays,  Hohe,  Hoheh,  Ho-he'-i-o,  Hoh-hays- 

Assiniboin. 
Hohilpo-Salisb. 
H6hoka- Hooka. 
Ho-ho-q6m=Casa  Montezuma. 
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Hohtatoffm-  Huhlitalfa. 

Hoh-tohancb-mlwi-  Winnebago. 

Hoh-tia-otA — u  upo. 

HAi«-Hoko.        , 

Hoidxaom—  Hutsnawu. 

Hoiadeborto—  Hunkpatina. 

Ho-U—  PenatekA. 

Ho-ith-le-ti-faa-  Huhlitaiga. 

HoithlowalM.  Ho-ith-Ie  Waole-  Huhliwabli. 

Ho  It  I  ma  aaii'— Oivimana. 

Hoijome— Jocomee. 

Hoka-Hoako. 

Hokamiah— Skokomiflh. 

Ho-kaaniik'-ah,  Hokaa-tikara-Hohandika. 

Ho-ki-ttm«-  Hoquiam. 

Bok-ok-wi-dck-  Hokokwito. 

Hoko  wiiwA,  Ho'-ko  wiia-wii—  Hoko. 

Kokwa-imiU—  Hoquiam. 

Ho-la-kal-Wilakal. 

Holatlahoanwa—  Uotalihuyana. 

Holbamaa«  A I  i  bomii . 

Hol-oa-ma,  Ho-len-maha,  Hol-an-aaa^Holkoma. 

HolM-Hoh. 

Selihtaiha— Oli  tasea. 

HoUlepaa,  BoUlle-paa,  Ho-Ul-Upah-Ololopa. 

Hor-ka-mah«  Holkoma. 

Hol-mie-uhs-i  Hoi  mink. 

HolodloopiaB  Ololopa. 

Bol-6-kom-mah—  Holkoma. 

BoloUpif  Bol-6-la-pai— Ololopa. 

HoUteuibarf  *  Holstenborg. 

Holti  ladianar- Wbilkut. 

Ho-lttdlk-Holukbik. 

Holy  ohoat,  KiMioa  of  tho— Shaugawaumikong. 

Holy  Oroond— Ikanachaka. 

Ho-ma-Hotachi. 

Homaloo—  Homalko. 

Homamish— Sbomamisb . 

Ho'-miB-hio— Omaha. 

Homat-Huma. 

Homa  Sum*  Homosana. 

Ho-mel-oheo— Wimilchi.  ' 

Homo-nip- pah  <«  Homnipa. 

Homo-war-roop—  Homuarup. 

Homoloa,  Homolooa— Homolua. 

Honaekoea*  Mono. 

Honaga'ai—  Kbonagani. 

Ho'nak-Wharaock. 

Honan— Honau. 

Honanduk— Adi  rondack. 

H5-naB-no-h6-ont»  Seneca. 

Honani,  Ho-na-ni-ny^-mfi,  Honani  wiawA,  Ho-na' 

ai  wttBwii^  Honan  i . 
Ho-nau—  Ke. 

Honaa  winwA,  Honawuu»  Honau. 
HoBopatela  baad—Hnnkpatina. 
Hoaotoaa— Yan  k  ton . 
Hoaout—  Honkut. 
Hoao'-oha'-da— Chonakera. 
Hoaeekao^Waco. 


Hoaepapao—  Hunkpapa. 
Hoaopatola  ^ 


opatela  Yaaotoaaait,  Hoae-ta-par- teen— Hunk- 

patina. 
Hoaoy-Eaten^Penateka,  Penointlkara. 
Honeyove—  Honeoye. 
Hongaonaa,  Hoa-ca-sha-ao-'Hangashenu. 
Hoaa-Kutohia— Hankutchin. 
HoaIjreten«  Penateka. 
Ho-aP-i-ta-ai-o — Paw  n  ee. 
H6aia  ayumu—Honauub. 
Hoakpapa—  Hun  k  papa. 
Hoa-mo-jrau-ou— Honmoyausbu. 
Hoa-Bamu«  Honau. 
Hoaaoyayea—  Honeove. 
Hoaaoatagesa  Onondaga. 
Hoaaoathauana«  Seneca. 
Honontonohionai—  Iroquois. 
Hoaofoguaxtu-waae— Cayuga . 
Hoaqueroaoaa,  Hoaqueroai— Kicheflipirini. 
Hooto'  i-ki'ka-ra'-tca-da-Cbonakera. 
Hoatouagaalia— Ontwaganba. 
Hoauxahiaioadi^Seneca. 
Hoa'-waa-wu— Honau. 
Hooeh-Hob. 

Hoockawgoaah— Winnebago. 
Hooeheaooo,    Hooohiaoo,    Hoodoheaoo,    Hoodtiaoo, 

Hoodoaa-hooe— Hutsnu  wu. 
Hnof  RatUe- Woksihitaniu. 
Hook- Hob. 


Koo-iah<«  Penateka. 

Hookekonoo— Hutanuwu. 

Hookokoie— Okchayi. 

Hook-ehoio-oo-oho,    Hookokoiooehe— Okcfaayodi^ 

hmie—Lummi. 

j-Hotachi. 

L— Ahome. 
Hooaak  Kow— Hona. 

»— Hutsnawu. 

('Huna. 


Koo-Bo-boo-W — Hoonebooey. 

Honaiaho,  Hooaid— Huna. 

Hooaaoitoa.  Hooaaolton—  Honaadii^. 

Hooayak — Huna. 

Hoopa,  Koo-pah— Hupa. 

HoooatoBBok — Stockbridge . 

Hoootohi,  Hooaitehi»090tchi. 

Hootohoooe— Okchayi. 

Hootaiaoo,  Hoots-ah-tar-qwan—  Hutsnawu. 

Hoo-wua'aa—  Hu  waniki  kurachada. 

Ho-pah—Hupa. 

Hopo-SakaU. 

Ho-pooa— Hopi. 

Hope  ladiaaa— Sakahls. 

Hopotaoita'th-Opitcbesabt. 

Ho-pi'-oi-aa-mo—  Puebloa. 

Ho^—HopL 

Ho-pil-po— Hohll  poj^ 

Hopiohlaomo—  Pueblos. 

Hoalto.    H^td,    Hopitoh,     X6-pi>tfth-«»»«a. 

H^pi-tAk-o(-ayu-milk,       iTn  pi  tiib  lii  ajii  — fc 

Hopi. 
Hopnagieaaaw,  Hopnagieoao—  Plan  kasha  w. 
Hoquinm-i  Hoquiam. 
Ho-ra-ti-m&-make— Kharatanumanke. 
Horeaqolaaeo,  Horoimoitoaf  Horooquiaa,  Hocei^ 

■aea— Arkokisa. 
Horoa—Keresan  Family. 
Hoiketoa«  Horhottoa—Hahaton wanna. 
Horikaaa*  Horicon. 
Horltekolotokok-  HuchUtchik. 
Hon  Hovae—  Kokopkl. 
Hon  Hooataia  ladianaaEtecbeaottine. 
Hon  paebU— Walpi. 
Ho-ro-go,  Horcje,  Horoii»  Winnebago. 
Hone-path- town—  Hlekatchka. 
Horoa  TnU-ChibUkonini. 
Hotboa  wiiwd— Hosboa. 
Hooott— Ozette. 
Hoth-qao-aht»  Hesquiat 
Hoaler-Takimilding. 
Hot  Ojoo  Oalieateo— Ojo  Caliente. 
Hootaqaa,  Hootaque-Yastaga. 
Hootler-Takimllding. 
Hotallehoyaraar— Hotalihuyana. 
Ho-taa-ke— Winnebago. 
HotashfiB—  Meacaleros. 
Ho-ta'-toi-i  Hotachi. 
Ho'tatoi-KhotacbL 
Hoteaagara—  Winnebago. 
Hotchoa  tchJtpa—Hocbonchapa. 
Hot  Greek  ladiaat—  Agawesh. 
Ho-to-day»Kikatsik. 

Heto-shog-garah,  Hote-ahaag-garaih—Wiiinebaf  > 
HothleawaUyTHubliwahli.  ^^ 

Hottdetega,  Hothtetoga— Hublitaiga. 
Ho;l'aeaiako>' —Sauk. 
Hotiaaoaohiendi,  HotiaaoaaioBni,    ^**1wfla»i»»— j- 

Iroquola. 
g^tiimf^wii^ii «-  Shotlemamiah . 
Hoto^-atttqiu— Mabohivas. 
Hotoa-ga—  Winnebago. 
Ho-tor'-lee-  Hutalgalgl. 
Hotoo-Oto. 

Hot  Sprbig  Apaohea— Warm  Sprinf  Apache. 
Hot  Spriay  Valley  ladiaat- Aatakiwi. 
Hottimamith,  Hottnnamith — abf>tl#»iT»ft tniah. 
Hotnlgoe-  Hutalgalgl . 
Ho-tom-i-ti-ai-o—  Uotam  i  tan  iu. 
Ho-tnm'-mi'-hu-it— Shungkayuteahnl. 
Houaoheet — Palute. 
Heu  a  ffuaa— Howkan. 
Houaadatot — Huron . 
Houatoototat — Oto. 
Houattoehroaoa — Sauk. 
Houebatoa— Wabpeton. 
Houeehat — Waoo. 
Houetbatoat—  Wabpeton. 
Hoa-et-ohut—  Heuchi. 
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lo-oi-ri-Howlri. 

loaku  EtadiBHowkan. 

loukpapM-  Hunkpapa. 

lomna-iHuma. 

Sooneaa— Crows. 

ZouBoadate,  Boaront— Huron. 

louMtaannok,  Honiatonio  ladiaai,  Hoasatoaaoo, 
HouMatoanoc  ladians,  Houaaataaaoek— Stock- 
bridge. 

louataaaa—  Yustaga. 

Zoutohii—Yuchi. 

Ioutonagaha»  Ont  waganha. 

low-aoh-eea,  How-a-ofies-  Heuctai. 

low-a-ffuaa—  Howkan. 

lo-wah-Iowa. 

lowakaa—  Howkan . 

ZowobMa--  Heuchi. 

Zow-ohaek-laa-aht,  HowobuoUua-aht,  Howohak-Ua- 
aht,  Howehttkliaat-iUchuckleflit. 

lowohaagarah- Winnebago. 

Iow-«ok-ee,  How-eck-ea— Heuchi. 

Iow-ce-«ha—  Ogeechee. 

Iow-ku-ma«  Haukoma. 

Iow-mox-toz-sow-ea<£  Mandan. 

Zow-ra-ma»  Haukoma. 

lowaohaeaelet—  Uchucklesit. 

lowtataoh,  How-te-te'-ohoHudedut. 

Idx><iwitaB- Wichita. 

Io-Ta>- Hoy  alas. 

Irah-hrah-twauaa— Chippewa. 

luaehirroaeaa  Wacharonen. 

Iuaehaoa»  Huechuca. 

luadlbia-Huirivis. 

Iua4ji  laaaa=»Skedann. 

IaaepaU»  Walapai . 

laidloori*  Huaxlcori. 

lualapaia.  Haalipaia,  Huallapaia,  Haallopi— 
Walapai. 

laaUpi-Walpi. 

lualopaia,  Hoal-pAoh  »  Walapai . 

lualpaia-Colville,  Walapai. 

lualpaa  Indiana-^  Walapai. 

[aal-p4  Hualpeo,  Hual-pee,  Hualpi,  Haalpy,  Hu- 
alvi— Walpi. 

[uaaohan^  Buaaohea,  Huane"  Waco. 

Iuarogio»  Varohio. 

Cuaahaahaa— Osage. 

luaahpa-  Washpa. 

Cuaahpa  Tsena— Huashpatzena. 

laaaiotoa-Oto. 

[aaaaavaaB  Guazavas. 

[uatania-  Mandan. 

tuaU-vi-Walpi. 

[uatootaa«Oto. 

[ubalea,  Hubatea,  Hubitaa-Tano. 

[uc-arits-pa«-Arizpe. 

[uoh»Hon. 

[uch-oo-Ia-«hook-Taoh{^(!asa  Montezuma. 

[uchua»  Uchium. 

[uo-klio— Nun. 

[udooadamaa,    Hadooadaa,    Hudooadaaaa— Alche- 

doma. 

[ueoo—Waco. 

[na-la-moh  »  Cowichan. 

[ue-laaf -uh  ">  Songlsb. 

[uepaca"  Huepac. 

[ueraohio = G  ue  rac  h  lo . 

!ueao  Parrado=Hueso  Parado. 

Lu-e'-ya="Khuya. 

[ue-yang-uh=>  Clallam. 

:ii'-hlo=Hlahloalgi. 

Iui|'tau{a»  Winnebago. 

:uiohitea=  Wichita. 

:aila»  Huilacatlan. 

[uiaihkaciBa-  Hanginihkashina. 

;u  i'nii|k*ioi"'a— Hulnihkashina. 

:u  inikaoi^^Huinikashika. 

:uinirren>=  Huiny  irren. 

;airia=»  Huirivis. 

iuia  vaa  MoBteaama-Casa  Grande. 

uitoole«  Hnicbol. 

oixapa = Hunxapa. 

uk— Hoako. 

uk-tyr—Ocotan. 

^wata»  Mohave,  Yuma. 

:a-la-aapo«>  Kuhlanapo. 

ulapaia—  Walapai. 

a  *li  Wa'hli'^  HuhllwablL 


HaU-loo-al-lall,   HaUoaeUall,  Halloo-at-tell,  Hal- 

la-at-teU-  Hullooeteil. 
Hulpanea->  Kbulpuni. 
Haltallnkat-Kutul. 
Ha-mi-kam — Tepecano. 
Ha-ma-U-wn-i  Halahue. 
Ham-a-lah— Cowichan,  Skagit. 
Hmnanaa,    Hamaaaa  de  Tompiraa,    Hamaaaa    de 

Tompiroa,  Hamaaoa— Tawehasb. 
Hamaa^Muskhogean  Family,  Tawehaah. 
Hamiako— Creeks. 
Ha-mat-kam — Tepecano. 
Ha-mA'-whi—  Humahwi. 
Hombolt  BaT  ladiaaa-  Wiahoak. 
Haaiaathi-B  Munaee. 
Hamo— Cops. 

Hamp-tu-lapa— Humptulips. 
Hamroa*  Huna. 

Hamaaaa  da  Tompiraa— Tawehaah. 
Haaa—  Gaudekan . 
Haaa  cow,  Haaa-kda—  Huna. 
Ha-aa-marp— Hunawurp. 
Haaga— Hanga. 

Hdnf -ga  ai-ka-abiag-ga->  Hangatanga. 
Haago  Paria,  Haago  Pavia,  Haago  ravia—  Hungo- 

pavi. 
Haa-go-tia'-ga—  Hangatanga. 
Haa-gah—  Hanga. 
Haakappaa—  Hunkpapa. 
Haa-ka-aia-ket-  NaUket. 
Haa-koo-«liia«  Hankutchin. 
Haakpa-te-daaa—  Hun  Icpapa. 
Hual^taa,  Haakpati,  Haakpatidaa,  Haakplatia— 

Hunkpatina. 
Hfta-kqwi'-tik-  HunkkhwiUk. 
HaB-&iitahia>-  Hankutchin. 
HaQka  waai^  Httaka-waaitoa— Hunkuwanicha. 
HaBaaa»Huna. 
Haa'-aa-taag—  Honsading. 
Hanaka-^toiuba,     Hfi"aka-toa"tfl>jaka  »  Hunska- 

cnantozbuba. 
Haatara—  Etagotttne. 
Haaro  Pavie-'  Hungopavi. 
Hadcarawaooka-  Cuacarawaoc. 
Haphale—  Eufaula. 
Hapit-Hopi. 
Hiip5— Hupa. 
Harall—  Harabey. 
Haraa^Ures. 

Haroaea,  Haroaaaa— Huron. 
Harrieaaa  Toma— Tom's  Town. 
Harripaoazi,  Harriparaoaaai— Tocobaga. 
Harroaa—  Huron. 

Ha'sa^— Hangkaahutun.  Husadta. 
Ha'M4a  Waatt"'— Husadta  wanun. 
Ha-aha-aha  baad— Wahpekute. 
Haakohaaoea—  Conestoga. 
Haakamaw—  Eskimo. 
Haakhaakaya—  Kaskaskia. 
Haakoai—  Husbkoni. 
Haaky—  Eskimo. 
Haapoa—  Hosboa. 
Haaaaaameait—  Hassanamealt. 
Haaalaakataa-  Hussllakatna. 
Hu'-tab  Pa-da-BiQ— Pawnee. 
Ha-ta'-ci— Lipan. 
Hata^Kapo-  kuhlanapo. 
Hataaga—  Kansa. 
Ha'-taA-^—  Winnebago. 
HaUahi-Tsiltaden. 
Hatohiataaet—  Onondaga. 
Hatepa«Papago. 
Hat-Ut-ohU-Hutatchl. 
Hatak—  Hutucgna. 
Hiaka*- Hooka. 
Ha-^di— Omaha. 
Ha'-wl  waa-wa— Huwi. 
Hazal— Lipan. 
Hazaaa— Oiuige. 
Haz-sauj  Haa-tawi=Oaage. 
HTattoaaroBoa— Sauk . 
Hwalapai  -  Walapai. 
Hwat-aa'  ->H wades. 
HweghkoBgh—G  wegh  kongb. 
Hwot-aa — H  wades. 
Hyaoka-Eyak. 
Hyaaaaa—  Cummaquid . 
Hyaqaaz,  Hyaqaia,  ayaqaia— Yaqul. 
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Hjdalu-Cbimmesyan     Famllv.    Halda    Skitta- 

getan  Family,  Salishan  Family. 
Hyder-iHaida. 
Hytm  Ta-ay— Puretuay. 
Hy«roquodame— Terooodame. 
Hyo-bai-ka-Skidegate. 
Hy6-qaa-liooB— Pecos. 
Hyroqnoiae,  Hyroonoyta— Iroqooia. 
HjsoaniB"-  Vscanl. 
HyahalU-Kitamat. 

la^Qcema— Yakima. 

la'an^Yan. 

laooaat-Jacona. 

laooraae  -  Yoj  uane. 

I-A'on-we  tfot'— Chemetunne. 

UffKn-Hlielung. 

iT-kar-Ietan. 

laklm-YAqui. 

I-akima- Yakima. 

lalc'S-Yaku. 

lakon-Yaquina. 

laniapot "  Yamaaee . 

laao-  Hano. 

Q-to'-an— Jatonabine. 
-  Hapes. 

-Farmers'  bend. 

I-at- Mohave. 

lata^o-Ute. 

lataa— letan. 

lawal— Iowa. 

Iawani->Yowani. 

lawas,  laway— Iowa. 

Ibato'e-ibache. 

Ibaqoi— Yaqui. 

IbeUp  okla  ohitte-  Ebita  Poocola  Cbitto. 

IbeUp  okla  iakitiiu- Ebita  Poocola  Skatane 

Ibitaohka- 1  vitachuco. 

Ibitoopat- 1  bitoupa. 

I-oa-Isha. 

loaaderafo,  Icaaderaffoet— Teatontaloga. 

loariUaApaohM-Jicarilla. 

Icaaque— Ciutqui. 

lobowaa— Ch  i  ppe  wa. 

Iooa«-Incba. 

loearilla— J  icaril  la. 

IcoQ-jeune-  MimbrefloK. 

Ioe«Nukhe.  Wuzhazhe. 

lohaiilla-Jicarilla. 

Io'-ha-the=  Kanze. 

Iohiaha»Chiaha. 

loUti^Hitchiti. 

r-obu-ar'-rum-paU—  IchiianimpatJi. 

loiaha— Chiaha. 

Ioogmut«<=-  Ikogmiut. 

Ioora=  Yecora. 

Iotaiit-=letan. 

lotaque  toi  dnba^Ishtakhechiduba. 

IctaMuida-=  Inshtasanda. 

Ictfinga^  1 8h  t  u  nga . 

Idahi= Comanche. 

Ida-ka-riuke—  Idakarawakaha. 

IdaU'e=i  Kanse. 

Id-do-a-Kikatsik. 

Idsn-noo™  Eidenu. 

«I'«yao-Edjfeo. 

Idioritaaqtuin,  Idjoritaaztinn*Idjorituaktuln. 

Idkalloo--lkalu. 

I-do-ka-rai-uke-  Idakariuke. 

Ieanautteaiae>=  Teanaustayae. 

Ieaofo=>  Tioga. 

I-eh-nui— Yennls. 

I6ki^»lckidhe. 

Ielan»Ietan. 

Icen^Rirak. 

Ieaeou=Senecil  del  Sur. 

I-6'-mi=-  Vennis. 

leakaaii^^  leskachincha. 

Ie-tka-pi=='Jatonabine. 

IeBka-tci"toa=  leskachincha. 

Ietam-=Ietan. 

latan^dte. 

Ittaaet,  letant^Ietan. 

If-terrain=-lft. 

Igafmjut«Igak. 

Zgauik,  Igawik-Iguik. 

Ifdlopait—  Igdlerpait. 

Ifdlulik-Iglulik. 


IcdlttBdat-ilglulik.  Taha^miut. 
lfhtlkB«tltnfe-  Kata^kak. 
Tfhiakflhafhtinittt^Agiukehuk, 
IfiafafamaU,  Tfiacawote—  Igi^lL. 
Ifibaa-a—  Apache. 
Ifiofacaaiat-  Igiak. 
Igita-Etah. 

Xfivaahoehamiat—  Iglvachok. 
IfUka-toqiU-Iglakatekhila. 
Tfloodahoiniay—  Igl  udahom  lag. 
IclMlik,  IflooUp-Iflulik. 
Iflttdnl'luiiiB— iffludnasuiil. 
IgittHngmtut-  Iglalirmiut. 
I^a-auBt«Tahagmiut. 


I— Imnongana, 
IfBorlumoBa,  IgBiarlioiioaa— Molukwk. 
Ifaitok-Iknetuk. 
IfBokhatakooiatt-  Ignok. 
IfOfaak,  If«Bok*- Elder. 
Xcragamiut'-  Igiak . 
ICtlcalik-Iktigalik. 
IgaMM— Yguases. 
Ifoaaaa— Iguanes. 
IgaaoM— Ygnases.  » 

•      "  '-IgiMhik. 


IffualMl- 
Ijia-«a— 


Ihi'ftawa  KataxlA,   IhaalMtwana,    Jkmiklai'wr, 

IhaoktoQwai)  "-Yankton . 
IhaQktoQwaQBa,  Xhaaktonwaana  Dakotaa,  Iknk 

toBwaaaaa—  Yanktonai . 
IhaaktoBwaaa,  Thanktonw^  Yankton. 
Ihaa-k'-tow-wan-naBf       Ihaiik'-t*waa-ahs  «-  Y«ak 

tonai. 
Xhaak'-tNraBS"-  Yankton . 
Iha-fta-Ihasha. 

Ihaak-to-wa-na,  Surak-f  waB-«ba—  Yanktonai. 
Ihauk-t'want— Yankton.  i 

X'hldfo^-Navaho.  I 

Ihaek"  A  mai  klara. 
Ihoii-a-DoM— J  uniata. 

Iboaattiria— Ihonatiria.  i 

Ihoway^Iowa. 
Ih-p6-M-iiia— Ipokaimai  ks. 
lioanrillas-Jicarilla. 

Ika-Aika.  i 

XkakUcmate- Ikatlek. 
IkaUffTiffmiat,  Xkaligwigmjat— Chtnlk. 
Ikaliakmiat,  Tkalinkha.  Xkalakfaa—  Ekilik. 
XkaaafdMkalffi— Seminole. 
Xkaaatohaka— Ikanachaka. 
Ikanittkaalfi— Seminole. 
IkaB'-toh£ti-  KanchaU. 
I-ka-anek  ■>  I  karuck . 
I'ka-d&'-Kickapoo. 
Ikarik- Wichita. 
Ikirlo-Ikalu. 

Ikatlefomut,  Xkatlacomnte— I  katlek. 
Xkaohipoata—  Ikacluocata. 
IkeUk-Kiktaguk. 
Ikhiak-Eyak. 
Ikikiktoek-Kiktaguk. 
Ik-kkacmutao  Ik  as. 
Ikldl^-i  Kutchakutchin. 
Dco-affmiut— Chnagmi  u  t. 
Ikoghmioiit,  Ikogn^nt,  Dcocmut,  Ikocmute»Ikaf 

Ikoklac'Biit-'Ikatlek. 
Ikouera—Koroa. 
Iktiffalk-IgUgalik. 
Ikoajpnittt-iChnagmiat. 
Dmamot—  Ikogmiut. 
Oraak— Chnagmiut. 
Ikatohlok-Kutchlok. 
XkragmatM — Magemiut. 
IkTOfmutm-ilkogmiut. 
nnraaek— Shanamkarak. 
naoiatt—  Klamath. 
naoqaaUh  -iClayoauot. 
Tlatamaa—Altamana. 
na'zluit-Tlakluit 
Ildefbnao— San  Ildefonso. 
neata— Isleta  del  Sur. 
Ilet-Isleta. 
netmiok-Bellabella. 
Dfit-Chehalia. 
nchi'mi-  Bellacoola. 
Ofonqainra*  Nlpiaalng. 
nTooa-iAnilco. 
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uMuak,  IUb^  lUaaM,  XUnMea,  niaioaek,  UiaoU, 

[UnoiietSf  ninoiMtB,  IlioiioU— Illinois. 

uta«mttte«  Iliatak . 

IjuUvk-Ilialiuk. 

eaou,  nitiioiiMks,  Illiooue«k.    lUimoiiee,  HU- 

i6M7XUia6Mii,  nU-ni,  niinieiM,  XUiaiwdc.  lUi- 

loiM— Illinois. 

iaois  Greek— Chasta,  Salwataka. 

iaois  Valler  (band) -Salwahka. 

iaoiz,    lUiaoiieoJa,    lUinoneeks,    Illinoiieoks-i 

Uinois. 

maweet— Ilmawi. 

meee,  IlleaoU*  Illinois. 

Mlodk-Iliulink. 

th-eah-fet-la»Skldegate. 

aidlek-Iluilek. 

nni— Illinois. 

iM-ea-wai'-i-ml-  Ilsethlthawaiame. 

ealeideB— Intenleiden . 

te-kai-mamito— lib  kyemamits. 

rans— Etiwaw. 

anma— Iliamna. 

amna  people—  Knaiakhotana. 

la— Quapaw. 

aoh-leet—  Imaklimiut. 

agnak,  Imaninakoe— Imagnee. 

anam— Imana. 

ahaaa— Quapaw. 

ahao,  Imahans— Imaha. 

akieet,  ImakUtfmat-Im&klimiut. 

angen— Imnongana. 

maculate  Ooneeption— Concepcion.  Ihonatiria, 

>8so8sane. 

maoulfc  Ooaoeptioii  de  Hotre  Dame  aoxIlUnoit— 

mmaculate  Conception. 

•mook-fian— Imukfa. 

oaf  en— I  mnongana. 

okhtacokhahok,  Imekhtecokhthnk- Imoktegok- 

huk. 

aklasha  Iskitini— Imongalaaha  Skatane. 

Biis— Imuris. 

telleiden—  Intenleiden. 

itnn- Intuk. 

uanak-  Imnongana. 

aklaaha = Imongalaaha. 

ores,  Imores,  Imori,  Imiiris=»Imuiis. 

IE-CM  =>Nez  Percys. 

a-lia-«-win=>  Inyanhaoin. 

Jalayehaa=MaJalayghua. 

lugmiats-Inguuimiut.  Imaklimiut 

ipaw= Quapaw. 

M-peUnm= Nespellm . 

.tanin = Mescaleros. 

.y=Hainai. 

breeden=>  Waglukhe. 

haliiklilaites= Inkalich. 

a— Comanche. 

aochaieaLichtenau. 

a  Ts&'-in= Kiowa  Apache. 

e— Apache. 

ian  Oldtown— Old  town. 

iaaa  of  the  Long  Beach- Wappinger. 

iaaa  of  the  Lower  Kootenay-  Lower  Kutenai. 

iaaWells=>Kavini8h. 

iens  Ooiyrea— Tatsanottine. 

iena  da  8aag=Kainah. 


ien^Loupt=Skidi. 
ien#Pierre— / 


-Assiniboin. 
iena  8erpenta=Shoehoni. 
ilohe-Dentiene= Indelchidnti. 
io—  Paltewat. 
ioe  Kansos-  Pueblos, 
ja— Inyaha. 

-waqnbe-a^B.  inewakhubeadhin. 
ahameh,  lngahamint= Ingahame. 
aleek,  Ingleet,  Ingalete,  £iraliki=Ingalik. 
aliks—  Kaiyuh  khotana. 
aUt-Inffalik. 
#e-jide— Ingdhezhide. 
eohok— Chnagmiut. 
ekaaagmi-Ignok,  Ingalik. 
eletea— Ingalik. 
eramut  dinger, 
-gora-je-da- Ingdhezhide. 
iohuk—  Chnagmiut. 
lutal'igemut^  Inglutaligemiut 
rakaghamint-  Ingrakak. 
nii'-she-da='  Ingdneshide. 
-&h-kli-mat—  Inguklimiut. 


lng-we>pi'-ra*-di-Ti-he-ma^— Keresan  Family. 

^-Hiunai. 

Inieanopa-  Pilaklikaha. 

laies,  Iniea-Hainai. 

Ininyii-wi-a-Cree. 

Inipoi— Anepo. 

Injaya— Inyaha. 

Inkalioh^jnatea-Inkalich. 

In-kal-ik-IngaUk,  Kaiyuhkhotana. 

InkaUte-IngaUk. 

Inkalitoa* Ingalik,    Kaiyuhkhotana,    Kuskwog- 

mlut,  Magemiut. 
Inkasaba—  Inkesabe. 
IM&i'kaoift'^- Inkdhunkashinka. 
uSlUk,Iakilikea-Ingalik. 
Inkiliken-  Kaiyuhkhotana. 
Inkilik  Ingelnnt — J  ugel  nute. 
Ink-ka'-aa-ba—  In  kesabe. 
Ink-pa-da-ta[*8  band],  Ink-pah-doo-ta  band— Wam- 

disapa's  Band. 
Inkpatonwan — I  n  kpa. 
Inknliiehliiaten,    Inknlukhlaitea,    Inkolnklaitiee- 

Inkalich. 
Tnnatehaa-  Natchez. 
In-neok— Amaikiara. 
Inniea— Hainai. 
la-ninyn-wiik—  Cree. 
Innoit— Eskimo. 

I— Tionontati. 


Inno.  Innneee,  Innoit— Eskimo. 

Inniit— Esquimauan  Family. 

Inoeanopr-  Pilaklikaha. 

Inoaohiuiohen— Inoschuochn. 

InparaVi— Shipaulovi . 

lapaton-Inkpa. 

Inquoi—  Iroquois. 

Tnehannahagota— Yoroon  wago. 

In'shin- Konkau. 

Inaiaohamint—  Inslachak. 

Inaide  Fat— Kakapoya. 

la-epelliun— Nespelim. 

Inanlar- Salishan  Family. 

Into-Ute. 

I"iaqpnpe<^— Intapupshe. 

I'^td-Inchi. 

In-tem-peaoh-es,    la-tim-peach,   In-tim-pechea— In- 

tlmbfch. 
Intai  Dindjiok- Ahtena. 
Intsi-Diii4jitoh-  Koyukukhotana. 
In- tooh-eiil-gan— Intatchk&lgi. 
Intiden-ni—  Faraon . 
Inngleet—  Inguklimiut. 
laiun,  Inoit— Eskimo. 
I-noks'-ika-  Inuksiks. 
Indna-ina— Arapaho. 
Inverted  (Boeie^)— HImoiyoqis. 
loyag-h-oin — Inyanhaoin. 
I*yaB-toe7aka-ato>wv>— Inyancheyakaaton  wan. 
I*ya>>to*wv>— Jatonabine. 
Inrivap^—  Yavapai, 
loewaig— Iowa. 

logopani,  logopapi- Shongopovi. 
loEa-a-Deea— Juniata. 
Ifltinan— YojiAne. 
lola-Jore. 

londes,  lonees,  I-on-i,  loniaa,  lonies—  Hainai. 
lonontadj-Hagaa— Tionontati. 
lotan- letan. 
lotteoaa— Juniata, 
lowanes — Yowani. 
lowanlkeno— Tawakoni . 
loway-Iowa. 
Ipaaoe,  Ipandi— Lipan. 
Ipataragmtea— Ta  wehash . 
I-pe-re— San  L&zaro. 
Ij^utelling,  Ipnitelling-  Idiutelllng . 
Ipoilo-Sanpoil. 
Ipiapakhmam-  Medilding. 
I-qer-qa-mut'-  Ikherkhamut. 
Iqaahainawmiah— Squaxon . 
Irans  village— Tenankutchin. 
Iraqoa  Indiana— El  wha. 
Ireooiea,  Ireqnoii— Iroquois. 
Irinioas—  Illinois. 
Iripegooana— Winnebago. 
Iriqaoi-  Iroquois. 

Irk^nt- Athapascan  Family,  Kutchin. 
Iroooia,  Irooquots.  Irognas,  Irokesea— Iroquois. 
Iroa-Olond-  Maknpiyamaza. 
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I  of  the  Bftolt— Cauffhnawaga. 
,  Irrianoif-" Iroquois. 
lOBSf  tniroBona— Erie. 


IroaeTM,  IroniM^Uainai. 

Iroaoii*  Iroquois. 

Iroondodu— Adirondack . 

IroqnaM,  Iroqne,   Iroqaete,    Iroqoese,  IroquieM, 

Iraqooi*  Iroquois. 
Iroqoois  d'enbM—  Mohawk. 
Iroqnois  da  8aalt->Caughnawaga. 
IroqaoU  inferienn—  Mohawk. 
Iroqaoia  of  the  Baolt— Cau^" 
Iroqaoa,  I   ' 
IrnroiuiOB 

Inrohatoek—  Arrohattoc. 
Irroaooia,  IrroqnoyaB  Iroquois. 
InuJtm,  I'mwmlc-Iruwaitsu. 
Is-Ais. 
iMaea-Kwik. 
Isallanio  raoe*  Cherokee. 
iMUeet-Silela. 
Iialwalken-  Isalwakten. 
Iiamiaha-  Samish . 
Isaiiunnok>-  Isamuek. 
lMuiati»Santee. 
Iiani>k»"»  Sanetch. 
Isaatit  Isaatie  Dakotat,  Isaaties,  I-saQ'-tia,  lean- 

titon,  Isaayate,  Isaaynti-Santee. 
I-M-p6-a- Crows. 
lM£hbaAat2l-Sarsi. 
lMtia«.Santee. 
iM-ttine-Tsattine. 
leaantiee— San  tee. 

l-taniih  wiin-wil,  leann  wi&wii-Ishauu. 
Isoaait-  Yscanis. 
laohoa-Geneseo. 
leooais— Yscania. 
Iftelle-IsletadelSur. 
Iseta=>lMleta. 
It-fa-aiU'-ke—  Isfanalgi. 
Ish,  I-tha-hae—  Ishauu. 
Ifthaago«Brul^. 
Ithawu,  tshawun-Ishauu. 
lah-d&'-taa-da—  Inshtaaanda. 
Ith-e-piah-e»  Ishipishi. 
lAhcuageta>  Ishgua. 
Ithiaagook  Roann-  Miasisaugn. 
Iah-po&n-«e»  Ixhpani. 
Ith-ta-siin'-da°>  Inshtaaanda. 
Ithto-pit'-e»Stksika. 
lahti  Mmoli-*  Seminole. 
Ifth'to-hano  » I  shto  wa. 
Itimpthean^-Tsimshian. 
Iaipopolamet«  Espopolames. 
I'siom-ita'niaw' »  Hisiometaniu. 
Ii-kai'-na-tap-i-  Esksinaitupiks. 
Itla-IflletadelSur. 
Island  Innoit^Okiogmiut. 
Isle  aux  Boiz— Illinois. 
Isle-de-Peina,     Isle-de-peiree,     Isle-de-Pierre»Sin- 

kiuse. 
Isle  de  Sainote  Marie.— Ekaentoton. 
Islella-Isleta. 
Isle  of  St.  John's^Micmac. 
Isle-river  Indians— Eel  River  Indians. 
Isletabuh-Isleta. 

IsleU  del  Paso,  Isleta  del  Passo»  Isleta  del  Sur. 
Isletans— laleta. 

Isleta  of  the  South—  Isleta  del  Sur. 
Isletenoe,  Isletta— Isleta,  Isleta  del  Sur. 
Islinois- Illinois. 
Isoletta- Isleta. 
Isonisks = Songish . 
I-sonsh'-pu-she— Cheyenne. 
Isowasson— Se  wathen. 
Ispa<='Arizpe. 
Ispani^^Isnmini. 
I8patingh»  Hespatingh. 
Is-po-co-gee,  Ispok6gi— Tukabatchi. 
Isqnahala— Skaialo. 
Issa— Catawba. 
Issanti^Santee. 
Issippo'— Crows. 
Issaqni,  Issaqny-Santee. 
Issan- Assinlboin,  Santee. 
Issatie,  Issatrians=  Santee. 
Isshe-pishe-rah«  Ishipisbi. 
Issi-Onnpioha,  Issi-Scniipisoha— Sik.sika. 
Istanare—  Untanali. 
Istasunda»  Inshtasanda. 
Isti  simaaole— Seminole. 
Istudachi  UUka-Istudshilaika. 


j  Istf  ■  semole— Seminole. 

I  TsQ^nifil— Seneca. 

I  I-taeh-ee,  Itaohes-Iticha. 

Ita-lskimoe-  Ita. 

Itahatski- Dakota. 

Itah-Ischijpal^  i — Cheyenne. 

Itahsipohou— Sans  ArcA^ 

Itarlddi-Arapaho. 

i-Ta-i-na-ma—  Taoa. 

Italiai-Talaase. 

lUElaa  fatoha-aiffo.  Italaa  ispokDsi<"Takstati. 

lUEloa  *Uko->Apalachicola. 

Itamaaion— Itamameou. 

Itimi,  Itaner,  ItanoM— Ita. 
t-ina^p^p^— Cheyenne, 
t-ins-k^- Dakota. 
I-td[-ia-pa-si— Cheyenne. 
rtiwi'-Etowah. 


Itaiipohoa,  Itaiip6o,Itasipeoca,  Uaapko-SsosAr! 
Itaiiptoo-otea—  Itazipcho. 
Itohaii-  Kutehakutchin. 


Itohi-mehaeree— Cherae  h  ne  vi . 

It-ehit-a-bud-ah-  Ditaakana. 

Itean— letan. 

I-te-ehe,.  Iteoh-eea— I  ticha. 

Ite-eitoa— I  teshicha. 

Ite-eitoa-eta"ha*—  Itexhlohaetanhan 

Ite|:tt-Iteghu. 

Iterirhioa-  IterlesoR. 

Ite-iiea- 1  teshicha. 

Ite  tfite  etaanhai)— IteshichaaetanbaiL 

Ite-xu— Itegnu. 

Itha-Yta. 

Ithale  t<ai— Mishikhwutmetunnc. 

It-kafh  lie.  It-ka-lya-ruin,  ft-ka-lyi  Itkpc&Itk^ 

l£t,  Itkil'dia- Kutehakutchin. 
Itoaten— Tautin. 
Ito-ohes-Iticha. 

Itokah  tint,  Itokaq-tiaa— Itokakhtina. 
Itdi'a-Echota. 
I-taa*-ti- Santee. 
Itsisihisa,  f  tai  si  pi  ia-Sikaika. 
Ittawans—  Eti  waw. 
It-t'hikgi-Siehomovi. 
IttiUoo,  ItUblo,  Ittibla-Netlik-Itibleiic. 
Itoohas— Iticha. 
It-us-«b^na— Cheyenne. 
Itynai»Athapascan  Family. 
It-s^si-p^shJ^-Siksika. 
IHka  t«n^- Yukichetunne. 
I-uke-spi-nle—  AigFpalnma. 
lulukiak-Tulukaak. 
lumanas,  Inmanes,  Inmanoa—Tawehash. 
Imnbaeanis—  Y  ubui  ncari  ri . 
f -iua-6-otam-  Comeya. 
I-u'-ai— Calapooya. 
loracen- Tioga. 
Ivan^s  barrabora— Ivan. 
Ivap'i— Karok. 

I  ▼! sts  tsl  nih'  iMLh-  HeWasnipahis. 
Ivitaohma,     Ivitaohna,     iTi-ta-chaoo,    Iviti>«' 

Ivitacbuco. 
Iwaniea—  Yowani. 
Iwikties- Miami. 

IwilUohs,  IwilUe,  IwUlik»  Alvilik.  « 

Ixcaais—  Yscanis. 
lyakha—  Yangna. 
lyakhba,  lyakhwa— Iowa. 
I-yi-kln-Walpi. 
lyanabi—  Ayanabi. 
lyieh-Tyigh. 
Ijriniwok— Cree. 
I-yiaa-Iyis. 
IyuAba«Iowa. 
lyatagjen-ni—  Kavaha 
Isaoaais— Yacan  is. 
Isaty— Santee. 

Jaakema—  Yakima. 

Jaba— Jova. 

Jabesua—  Havasnpai. 

Jaoarilla  Apaohet,  Jacanilia  Apaehes» JicviUL 

Jaodoas— Judoea. 

Jacobs-haven— Jakobfihayn. 

Jaooma— Gupa. 

Jaoome,  Jaoomis— Jocomes. 

Jacon— Yaquina. 
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MopiB— Gupa. 
Mom-Yacum. 
Mga-Jeaxa. 
kffuallapaC  Jacolla] 
Auira-HawlKuh. 


ipai,  Jafuyapay^Walapai. 

libanipitea— Gaibaiiipitea. 

ikeehediiBM^  Alchedoma. 

dce'i  people^Niletunne. 

ikhat&ith-Yakutat. 

lUt-Sauk. 

ikon-Yaqolna. 

lEoa— Yasoo. 

teUt,  Jakntat-kfin-Yakutat 

lohedon,  Jalohedom,  Jalohedunes^  Alchedoma. 

llafoapaU—  Walapai. 

Ilionamai,    Jallioaamay,    Jallicumay,    Jalliqna- 

maif  Jalliqnamay— Quigyuma. 

maiea— Jameco. 

m^abat,  Jami^aba,  Jamiyas,  Jamalaa— Mohave. 

maMM-  Yamasec. 

mln^M—  Cambujos. 

mes—Jemez. 

met  Boy-HIaphlako. 

mestown-  Huiauultc. 

mes>-Jemez. 

moa-Jano8. 

"a^a  nikaoi"fa— Yankton. 

naya—  Hanaya. 

noa«— Tonkawa. 

neqaeile-i  Serranog. 

neroft-iJanos. 

"ha-^a^ioa"— Zhanhadtadhlsban. 

»-i'toi-Zhanichi. 

no— Hano. 

nofoalpa— Hano,  Walpi. 

ntonnalft,  Jaiitonne«a.  Jantonnoit-iYanktonai. 

atona,  Jantooa— Yankton. 

*-waqabe-aifi*i-Zhanhadtadhi8han. 

omeme— Ahome. 

M— Taos. 

piam-iYapiam. 

pieli-Japal. 

pies^Hapes. 

pai=Japul. 

loalapai,  JaqaaUapai=WaIapal. 

rame,  Jaraxnet^Xarame. 

ranamet = Aranama. 

rotoma=>Apache. 

rqain=  Karkin. 

loag,  Jaaoage,  Jatkegis,  JaskiffU=TiiRkegee. 

1011= Yazoo. 

iquyis =Tu8kegee. 

;apaina=Pima. 

«ne-thiii-jainio = Yntcheethinyoo  wuc. 

ipin*  Weapemeoc. 

ra  Sopais,  7aTeiua=Havaflupai. 

wi  aikaciy = Zha  wenikaahi  ka. 

kpet^Hapes. 

to=Ai8. 

orlUa=Jicari11a. 

aalxneaTeeualme. 

aches,  Jeou^e,  Jeouiohes^Kawia. 

aone^Jedakne. 

iuk-^Shediuc. 

I^sa-saa—  Neuter. 

nas— Tewa. 

Ish— Saliahan  Family. 

laoo— Jameco. 

las,  Jemes.  Jemez,  Jemmes,  Jemos—Jemez. 

dest^koi-  Yendestake. 

•okaws— Seneca. 

eoa— Senecii  del  Sur. 

egaeohes,  Jenegueohi,  Jenequiohesi-Serranos. 

ies—Jemez. 

igasohe,  Jenifaeioh,  Jenigaeih,  Jenifuioh— Ser- 

anoe. 

nesses^  Geneseo. 

ondades-»  Tionon  tali. 

ondafss^  Onondaga. 

ondathsse^  Tlonontati. 

onto  wanos»  Seneca. 

ondadoes— Tionontati. 

uiohes^Kawia. 

n—Keresan  Family. 

au-aJemez. 

laistes*  Caughnawaga. 

IS  Oariohic— Carichic. 

IS  del  Monte  de  Tutuaca-Tiituaca. 

IS  Maria  Basaai-Bisani. 


Jetam,  Jetans— letan. 

Jettipehika-Cbabkwichalobi. 

Jenae  Lorette^Lorette. 

Jeares^Jemez. 

Jibewas*  Chippewa. 

Aoaras,  Jiearello  Apaohes,  Jioarila  Apaohe,  Jioa- 

rilla  Apaehes,  Jioarilleros,  Jicaiillos,   Jicarrilla 

Apaehes,  Jiooarilla  Apaehe,  Jiokorie^  Jieorilla, 

Jioorilla  Apaohes^Jicarllla. 
Jim  Bo/s^Hlaphlako. 
Jixnena^Galisteo. 
Jimenes*  Jemez. 

J.  Jose'  Ramos  Ayodsudao— Ba^otutoan. 
Jlaoos^Jlaacs. 
Joara^Cheraw. 
Joba,  Jobal,  Jobales^Jova. 
Jobiscaufa— Sibagna. 
Jooo^Toquo. 

Jooomeos,  Joeomis^Jooomes. 
Johnadoes^  J  uniata. 
John  BaySf  John  Bay's  riTsr— John  Day. 
Jojaaaes^  YoJ  uane. 
Jollillepas— Ololopa. 
Jonatas*  lonata. 
Jongoapi.  Jonfopabi,  Jongopai,    Jonfopavif  Joaf- 

Tapi— Shongopov  i . 
Jonies^Hainai. 
Jon-joneali— Shongopovi. 
Jonkta-i  Chankute. 
Jonondese,  Jonondeseh^Jonondes. 
Jonontadynago-i  Tionontati. 
Joree— Jore. 

Joshua.  Joshnts— Chemetnnne. 
JosimniwKhosimnln. 
Joskagi — Tuskegee. 
Joso--Hopi. 
Jo-so-ge*  A  biq  ui  u . 
Jotans— letan. 
JooMps  vi-i  Shumopavi . 
Jotudooame,  Joaskioasme«Jukiu}une. 
Jowai,  Jowas,  Joways— Iowa. 
Joya^La  J  ova, 
Joyl-ra-ua—  Opata. 
Joyvan  =»  Yoj  uane. 
Jslete-Isleta. 

Juaoanas,  Juacano— Tawakoni. 
Jaalati-^Atfalati. 
Jual-pi- Walpi. 
Jnan  (^ai^ira—Tabira. 
Jnehiom—  Ucbium. 
Jngelnuten,  Jngelnuts— Jugelnute. 
Ja-i»Penateka. 
Jinabit^Juyubit. 
Jake-ynnke*  Yugeuingge. 
Jnlimenos*  H  ul  imenos. 
Jamana=-Taweha.sh. 
Jamaneasa- Pueblo  de  Ics  Jumanos. 
Jnmanes,  Jomano,  Jumanoes,  Jnmanos^Tawehash. 
Jomas^Tawehash.  Yuma. 
Jamboiorariri*  Yubulncariri. 
Jome,  Jnmees— Hume. 
James»  Jemez. 
Jumpers^  Chi  ppe  wa. 
Jom-pTS—  Yavapai. 
Jnnaohotana—  Unakhotana. 
Jnaeau-Tsantikihin. 
Jnaeauta-  J  uniata. 
Joa^tre— Tajique. 
Jnni— Zufii. 

Joaiagaoori— Tumacacori. 
Jonlguis-  Serranos. 

Jnnnakftohottnaa  Kovukhotana,  Unakhotana. 
Japarivi*  Shipaulovl. 
Japes*  Ditaakana. 
Japibit— Juyubit 
Jurame—  Xarame. 
Jaranames-  Aranames. 
Joskwaugome*  Nipissing. 
Jatjoat-Ute. 
Jyuo-tjra-te  Oj-ke— San  Juan. 

Ka-aoks— Kake. 

Kaadg  ett  ee,  Kaady-ett-ee»  Katcadi. 

Ka-ah-Kau. 

Ka'-ai— Konglo. 

Ka  Ai\joa,  Ka  Aaxou—  Kansa. 

Kaapd— Tuerto. 

Kaas-ka-aoa-tee—  Kaakakoedi 

Kabasa^Kabahseh . 
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Ki-bi-iiA*p«k— Kbabenapo. 

K«ba  JoMMna— Ranta  Maria  Magdalena. 

Ka«h-aU-ap—  Lakkolsap. 

Waehanqf,  Kaohaaoft—Cauflrhnawa^. 

Ki-oha-koM-a-we'-to-oK—  Ketcoigumiwisuvrngi. 

KacUriodifon—  Buekaloon. 

Wiriilrichlrii,  Kaohkadca-  Kaskaiikia. 

Kaahaaaage,  Kaduutwaragv^  Karhnawaacharege. 

Xaakaaace— Caughnawan. 

Ka<«ho-*atiaB<>-  Kawchodinne. 

KaohuidaffOB— Backaloon. 

Kaahntok- Kasbutak. 

KaoUtat-Kasihta. 

KaokapoM—  Kickapoo. 

XAok!{  qoaa— Kaahkekoan. 

Ka-«las-ko—  Waaco. 

KaeoaohakU—  Piekonagami. 

K'ae-ta'-U-  Kashtata. 

Kao-tolE-Kaahtok. 

Kao-ti-Kaahtu. 

Kada-XaamaBf    Tadikiaminf  San    Ignaeio    de 

Kadakaman. 
Xadapau,  Kadapaw* Catawba. 
K''adaa  k-S'owal^Kaduwo-kegawai. 
Kaddapaw,  Kaddipeaw^Oeitawba. 
Kaddo*  Kadobadacbo. 
Kadawabedat- Broken  Tooth. 
Ka'-di— Kadobadacbo. 
Kadiafmutt—  Kaniagmiut. 
Xadii^-Kodlak. 
Xa'diko—  Tonkawa. 
Kadiaokea—  Kaniagmiut. 
Kamakiant—  Kangmaligmiut. 
Kado.lCadodakio,  Kadodakioa,  Kadodaqniou^Kado- 

baoacbo. 
Kidllwot-kedi-Hlukabadi. 
Kainaa-Kalnab. 
Kafosatague*  Canadasaga. 
Ka^— Carrizos. 
KaetafejKa-«-te-Je-  Kein. 
KaeyaA-lChataiia*  Kaiyuhkbotana. 
Kagagi-Kakake. 
Xagataya»  Aleut. 
KagerMauk*  Kagsersuak. 
Kaghaaewage'.^aghnawage,  Kaghnuwtge',  Kagaa- 

wtge«  Caugnna  waga . 
Kagnewagrage*  Kaebnawaacbarege. 
Kagokhakat—  Kagokakat. 
Kagontin— Kag  wantan. 
KagooM-B  Cay  uae. 
Kagniak-  Kaguyak. 
Klgfii'jl-Crow  Town. 
X'agyalikS'oiwai*  Kagials-kegawal. 
Kdk-Kansa. 

Kah-cho-tiBiie— Kawcbodinne. 
Ka-he'-ta-ni-o—  Kbahltan . 
KahnUegak-  Kialegak. 
Kah  Aft  kwa  ke—  Kavehkwarageh. 
Kakheadohhon^  Kahendohon. 
Xahinoa— Cabinnio. 
Xahk-ah-mah-ttu—  Habamatse^. 
Kah  ken  doh  hon^Kabendohon. 
Kah-Kwah-Erle. 
Kahleohtenakoi-  Kalekbta. 
Xah-lia-palm-Kalispel. 
Xahltog-Kaltag. 
Kahlukhtoghandut^  Kaluktuk. 
Kafimi-aton  wan  »  Kakbmiaton  wan. 
Kahmith— Samlsb . 
Kahna^Kainab. 
Ka'luiawaae»  Caugbnawaga. 
Kahnonwolohale,  &ahnowoiohale»Ganowarobare. 
Kahnnages^  Caugbna  waga. 
Xaha-]raic «  Cooniac. 
Xa-h*5'«Kaugbii. 
Xahokias-  Cabokla. 
Xahontajron—  Kendaia. 
Xahoquiaa-'  Cahokia. 
Xa*hpagi—  Quapaw. 
Xah-po— Santa  Clara. 

Kah-po-iia,  Xahpoahah,  Xahpoihay-  Kapozba. 
Xahquas-Erie. 
Kahrnk— Karok. 
Kah-tee-pe«-rah—  Katipiara. 
Xahteti»Med!lding. 
Xa-haa-i-ko—  Laguna. 
Xahoilla-Kawia. 
Xahnnole,  Kahankle«' KaubQk. 
KahTiohpakt^  Unakhotaiia. 


Kahweaht,  Xahwaaka,    Kali-wc-aa— Kawia. 

Xah-w«-dk'-ki-ooag—  Ko  waslkka. 

Xahwaralu—  Kawia. 

Kah-wia'-Mh-  Ka  wailsu. 

Xaiagani<w  Kaiganl. 

Xaialak- Kaguyak. 

Xaialigamut,  Xai-a  lig-mut—  KAiall^mint. 

Xaialigumiat-  KaiaUk. 

Xai-a-taa—  Coyatee. 

Kai'att  U'eaa-Kaiabl-lanas. 

Xaiawas- Kiowa. 

Kaiajakak—  Kaguyak. 

Xai-bab-Ut,  Xaibabita-Kafbab. 

XiUittae,  K&diae'- Kai. 

Xa'i-«-Kau. 

Xa£-a-Ba«  Kainab. 

Kaipan*  Kaigani. 

Xi'igwft-i  Kiowa. 

Ka-ik-Kein. 

Xai'Ipa-Santa  Clara. 

Xa£-it-ko-ki-kiBaka-  Ahkaiyi  kokaklnik^ 

Kaiiooa^  Cay  use. 

Xiultat-Tlelding. 

XaUwiguaint-Kalalik. 

Kaim^,  Xai'-aa-*  Kainah . 

Tainama,  Kai-na^maah,  Kai-na-me-ro»GaHiDocBf^ 

Xai'nau—  Kainab. 

KaiahkhotaDa—  Kaiyuhkbotana. 

Kaino'-koon^  Kainab. 

Xai-Bo-m4aha«Galllnomero. 

Kaioaauit^  Karusuit. 

Xaiontaia*  Kawita. 

Xaiowaa,  Xa£-^w^.  Kaiowa—  Kiowa. 

Xai'p'a—Santa  Clara. 

Xai-Mtl-Kepel. 

Kai-Po-mo*  Kata 

Kairaikonia—  I.Agnna. 

KaiahiU'-Kaisun.  Skaito. 

Kaiapa- Dakota. 

Xaiawua  H&ade»Kaisun. 

Xai-tSna—  Knaiakbotana. 

Ka-ite— i^namint. 

Xait-ka»  Calapooya. 

Kaitien—  Kwantlen. 

Kaitae-Katsey. 

KaivaTwit-Kaibab. 

Kai  viat-am«  Serranos. 

Kai-TwaT-oai  Vu-iata— Kaibab . 

Kat-wa<- Kiowa. 

KaiwdUka*  Laguna. 

Kai-waae'*  Kiowa. 

Kai-yo^Koiyo. 

Xaiynhkatawa,     Kaiyi&k'a-kho-taB'a,       Kaiyakfa- 

tana—  Kaijiibkbotana. 
Kai'-Ta-wim-ta*n-Bltt'9a£«  Kaiy^  wun  tsanitchaL 
Xuataohime-  Kaiachim. 
Xtii-Kicbai. 
Kuiagahaga—  Mohawk. 
K«-kai*San  Juan. 
Kakagokhakat—  Kagokakat. 
Ka-kaik»Kakake. 
Karka'-i-thi«Sall8b. 
X<-kaitl-Kaquaitb. 
Xi-ki-kwia'-ao-iik»  Kagakwisu  w^i^. 
Kakamataia—  Habamatses. 
Ka-kan-Kakhan. 
Xakaaklffi.  Kakaaky-Kaskaakia. 
Kakega,lLak*eza«  Kakegba. 
Kakhilgagh-miat-  Kaltshak. 
KakhlyaUilyi^akat-  Kakliaklia. 
KakhoBak»Kakonak. 
Xakhnana— Caj  uencbe. 
Xakhoiyagamato"-  Kakuiak . 
Kakiaa»CabokU. 
Kakigue-Kakick. 

KakUakhliakat,  Kakliakliakat- Kakliaklia. 
Kakmalikg—  Kangmaligmiut. 
Kakob-Yaku. 

Ka-ko'-U-tai'-aU'-ai-o-Saliah. 
Kakon  'a&'  -ge—  Kagougbaage . 

Kakortok— Julianebaab.  | 

KakSaaakhi,     Xakonohao,     Kakonohakki     Kak»    i 

ohaki->PiekouagamI.  '  \ 

Kakaatia-Kiksadi.  \ 

Kakna-Kake. 
Kakwaika- Cbakpabu. 
Kakwaa-Erie. 
Kak'wiU^Wailaki. 
Kakwok»Kakuak. 
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a-la'-oi-aa-a«  Kalashiauu. 

aladUt- Eskimo. 

'i'-l&k-Kolok. 

alaktak-Kalekhta. 

aklit-Eskiuauan  Family. 

»-Uniab*  Shuswap. 

aUpooi*h-Calapooya,  Kalapooian  Family. 

altpooyt,  Kalapooyahs,  KaUpouyma,  Kalapnaya— 

Calapooya. 

lUpnya-Calapooya,  Kalapooian  Family. 

il'  ^i-qu-ni-me'-ne  ^ftn'-nS— K  h  wun  rghunmc. 

UatekoS-Kllatika. 

i-Utih-Medilding. 

i-la-wa'-o&k- Kalawashuk . 

lift- Wallet,  KaUwatshet-Knlawatset. 

U'-Mot'-Kalbusht 

il-obaina-  Kulchana. 

a-doe-Kauldaw. 

ileohtiiukoie,  Kalekhtiiiako«=-Kalekhta. 

detpel,  KalMpilam—Kalispel. 

il-hwAn'-ftn-ine'-i-ni  ta'-ne—  Khwunrghunme. 

iliokhlofanrate,KaUookhlo(amate=^KaliukIuk. 

i-lii-oha=San  Felipe. 

Uispelinei,  Kaliapelma,  Kalispelam,  Kaliapeloi- 

iei=Kali8pel. 

iliitoh»=San  Felipe. 

ilii-te-no=»Cree. 

4jakiMhwigii\jat=>Igagmjut. 

JjTiiohen=.Tlingit. 

Ikhacamate = Kal  tshak . 

llapooeat.  Kallapooyah,  Kallapofast  KalUpoia, 

Callapaiah = Calapooya. 

ImakoTsky  Bedoiite=Kolmakovsky. 

Imaths^  Klamath. 

1-nama-Kahl. 

lo'daoih = Calapooya. 

,-loo-kwis= Kalokwis. 

loosas=CaliLsa. 

loihes-Tlinrit. 

loahiana^TlmRit,  Koluschan  Family. 

loxUtohe=:  Kadobadacbo. 

l-pttt'-ltt=Halpadalgi. 

Itnagamnte,     jCaltkagamiat,     Kaltkhagamnte= 

laltshak. 

Itlawewalla—  Clowwe  walla. 

lalaa%Bx—  Kalulaadlek. 

lalegeet—  Kalulek. 

iTua-Calusa. 

laMbiani— Tllngit. 

ia-XBadsha->  Kadohadacho. 

i-wa'-nato-kao'-te-ne— Tatlatunne. 

n'-a-lel  P6-mo-iUsal. 

n-a-loo'-pa—  Kamloopn. 

man-toi— Comanche. 

neffUmat»  Kamegli. 

nefoupt—  Kumluops. 

oia— Diegiiefios,  Kamiah. 

aia-akhwe=-  Comey  a. 

ai^taw'ngagamagaKahmetahwiiiigaguma. 

aiskwawa*ku'kaf— Gamiskwakokawininiwak. 

aiakwawangaohit'-Sillery. 

iiiui<->Kiami8ha. 

amaok—  Kammuck. 

nmms  Prairie  trib«i-Tukuarika. 

a'-ne—  Kainah. 

tse— Kansa. 

aa'inu— Nez  Perc^^s. 

tnu-liia»  Kamulas. 

ius=-Kimns. 

aa=»Karnah. 

aa,  Xanaai=-Conoy. 

aatino—  Kanoatino. 

acao'—  Kanagaro. 

aoh-&di,  Kanaoh-tedioGanahndi. 

adafago»  Canadasaga. 

adaferea— Ganadoga  n . 

adaoeaga,  Katiadaoefey—Canadawaga. 

adaque— Canandaigiia. 

adangea-*  Canadasaga. 

adaraygo^  Ganondasa. 

adaeaega,  Kanadatagea,  Kanadaaeafea.  Kaaa- 

Mago,     Kanadaaaegy,    Kanadaaefoa,    &anada- 

ro™  Canadasaga. 

&daaero»  Ganasarage. 

&daaigea»  Canadawiga. 

idaragey  =>  Ganondasa. 

Eideaaga,    Kanadeaego,    Kanadeaaro,    Kanadea- 

r,  Kan  adeaaigy— Canadasaga. 

-*4jo'*-h4-re*— Canajoharle. 


T 


Xanadoaaca,  Xaaagago*  Canadasaga. 

Kanagamuit-  Kanagak. 

Xanaglat—  Kaniagmiut 

Kaaagmiat*  Kanak. 

Kaneahaftwaat^Qc-  Cheyenne. 

Xanai^Conoy. 

Kaaajoharry*  Canajoharie. 

Kanaka  Bar.  Kanaka  Flat-NUaktlakitin. 

Kaalkao',  Itanakaro'— Kanagaro. 

Kaaamara—  Gallinomero. 

|fH^|^»i<^Hyq|^  T^wf^w^ftiy^ll^  y^nf\ti^Hl|my^§^  Kanan* 

daque— Oanandaigna. 

Xanandaaagaa—  Canadasaga. 

Ka'-naa-ia«  Arl  kara. 

Kaaanonangon  (OonawaBgo)-Shenango. 

Kanaooagan^Connewango. 

Kanaaadagea,  Kanaaadaga^Canadaaaga. 

Kin&a-nn-KUlisnoo. 

Kanaaaarago— Ganasarage. 

Kanaaaatagi  liiaiiak«Oka. 

X&na'ataTKftnaatafi'yl-  Kanastuni. 

Kii-na-ta-ge'-wii,  Kaaatakowa-Onondaga  (vil.). 

Kanatakwanka*  Caugh  na  waga. 

Kanatat-Klikitat. 

Ki-nJl*-toft*-h&ra'-CanaJoharie. 

Kan  anagoa— Conne  wango. 

Kanawagaraa—  Kanagaro. 

Kin&wark&«  Caughnawaga. 

Kanawhaa»Conoy. 

Kan-Ayko^Laguna.  Sitsim^. 

Kanoaa,  Kano^^Kansa. 

Kanaka^  Kawchodlnne. 

Kaadaia—  Kendaia. 

K'&n'-dzi-Lipan. 

Xanedaaaga,  Kanadaaago*  Canadasaga. 

Kanaeada— Gan  nentaha. 

Kanaghaadakeh—  Kaneaadageh. 

Kaaantaga*  Canandaigua. 

Kanaaadaco— Canadasaga. 

Kaaaaadakah«  Canadasaga,  Kanesadageb. 

Xanaaatake,  Xanaaatarkae»Oka. 

Kaneaadaga—  Canadasaga. 

Kaneakiaa—  Knaiakhotana. 

KangoKung. 

Kangardlookiioah,Kaagardliihaoa"  Kangerdluksoa 

Kaagiffdlak-i  KangidlT. 

Xang^Iq-zla-q'mfit-  Kanglkhlukbmut. 

KaQ^i-taQ-pagnaka-  Kanghisbunpegnaka. 

Kan^itoka-C*row8. 

Kangiagdlit—  Kangmaligmiut. 

XanfiTamint*  Kangidll. 

KaQ-^-i'wi-aa-ia-  Crows. 

Xaogi-yiiha—  Kangbiyuha. 

Xangj  luit— Chnagmiut. 

Xangmali,  Kangmaligmaat,  KangmAli'gmiit,  Kaag- 
mali-innain,  Kangmalik,  Kangnialia— Kangma- 
ligmiut. 

Kangoot—  Kongik. 

Xaagoot  Hatea»Kungugemiut. 

Xaag-orr-moeoot-i  Kangormlut. 

X'angoatl  la'nai—  Kangguatl  lanas. 

Xan'gfik^lailnkaoagmjmt-  Kangi  vamlut. 

Xanhawaa,  Kanhawaya— Conoy. 

Xi'nhe'nko*  Carrizo. 

Xi'-ni-Konl. 

Kaaiag-miat,  Kaniagn^jat^Kaguyak. 

Kaniig'mat—  Kaniagmiut. 

Kanibala,  Kaaibaa,  Kaaibata,  Kanibaainnoaka,  Xaai- 
beaainnoaka—  Norridgewock. 

Xanlake-hAka—  Mohawk. 

Kanienda—  Kaneenda. 

Kaai6Bge-ono"«  Mohawk. 

Kaniff-miouto  Kanig. 

Kanikgmat—  Kungugemiut. 

XanikRluk-Kanikluk. 

Kanimaraa,  Xanimarraa— Gallinomero. 

Xanim  Lake—  Kenim  Lake. 

Kaninahoie,    Kaaiaahoioh,    Xaain&'viah,    Kanina- 
{      waah=Arapaho. 

Kaninim  Lake,  Xaninia'  Triba—  Kenim  Lake. 
I  Ka-nip-anm-iKenipsim. 

Xani-qa-li-ga-mat—  Kanikaligamut. 

Xaniaky^  Knaiakhotana. 

Xa-nit«Maifdan. 

XaniQlit=  Cbnagmlut. 

KanJagn^ati-  Kaguyak. 

Xaaka"»Ponca. 

X&nkaa— Konkau. 

Kankawaya-  Tonkawa. 
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.  Xaakiinatt  k<fteaa«  Knaiakhotana. 
Kink-'atlt'atlam- Okiuagan . 
Kaamali-atymn  »  K  angma]  igm  iu  t . 
Kannadawfa,  EannaHMUfit,  Kannid— cyCana- 

dasaga. 
Kannaogan,  Kaaaawagock— Caughnawraga. 
Kanneastoka— ConeHtoga. 
Xannthonan—  Kannebouan. 
Xanoagea— Conne  wango. 

Kaaoatina,  Kanoatianoft,  Xanoatiao^Kaiiohaiino. 
KanodoMfea— Oinadasaga. 
Kaao-lEefta^hwI  -Totlakton. 
Kanoiukefon»  Geneseo. 
Ka'noqtla^tlam-  KaliHpel. 
KanoMadage  -  Oka. 
Xanoatinoa-  Kanohatino. 
Kanowan^hate -i  Gano  warohare. 
Ka-no-ia'-wa'-  Kan  wasowaua. 
Ka2p-meat»  Kangormi  ut. 
Xans,  Ka&s0,  XaaMu',  KaaM,  Kansas  aKanaa. 
Xansh^e.  Kanahidi-  Kanchati. 
Kanaies^Kanaa. 
Xao-td^a-^Kang. 
XanU-Kente. 
Xantha,  KanU— Kansa. 
Kantai— Kiowa  Apache,  Lipan. 
Kinu^gft'lATl  X&na'gd'lfiB'yi-Biiertown. 
XaniiktlaafukaoagmTtit—  Kangidl  i. 
Kannagi^aox-  Caugnnawaga. 
Xannaraf —Ganosgagong. 
Xanvafta—Gaandowanang. 
Xa^-e<k*-pegnakai-  Kanghishuiipegnaka. 
Xa^-yoha^  Kanghiy  uha. 
Xanygmjat^  Kanig. 
Xansa.  Kaaxeis,  Xansaa—  Kansa. 
Xaockhia'-  (^hokia. 
XJU>-kt'-owai>- Aokea  wai . 
Xaokia,  Xaokiea-Cahokia. 
Xaons— Coos. 
Xaoquias— Cahokia. 
Xaooai— Salmon  River  Indiana. 
Xaooanoua—  Kannehouan. 
Xaoaeohiaa— Cabokia. 
Xaouitaa—  Kawita. 
Xaoukia«  Cahokia. 
Xaoulia— Cowlitz. 
Xaonnadeaa— Caneadea. 
Xaontyaa—  Kawita 
Xapaha,  Xapas^Quapaw. 
Xapatoi'toin,  Xapataitaaif-Kapacbicbin. 
X*a-patop«  Kiowa  Apache. 
Xap^W«Santa  Clara. 
XapUano=  UomulchiHon. 
Xa-Po= Santa  Clara,  Tuerto. 
Xapoga,  Xapo'ja«Kapozha. 
Xa-Poo« Santa  Clara. 
XapoaeoookOi-  Kupkipcock. 
Xa-po-aiaa,  Xapota«-Kapozha. 
Xapoti— Capote. 
Xa-poa=- Santa  Clara. 
Xa-^'-sa«  Kapozha. 
Xappa  Akantea,    Xappaa,  Xappaws,   Xappawson- 

Ar  Jcanaas=^  Quapa  w . 
Xapang» Santa  Clara. 
Xf  q!anawii'»  Kukanuwu. 
Xaqmi-ato"wan*"  Kakhmiatonwan. 
Xiq-toao-wald^  Kakht^ihan  waiuh. 
Xa-qaaitl'-  Kaquaith. 
Xaraffhiyadirha= (^aneadea. 
Xarakenh=»  Kuraken. 
Xaraler,  Xaralik,  Xualit=-  Kskimo. 
Xarankawaya,    Karankoaa,    Xaran-koo-aa=iKaran- 

kawa. 
X&-rasch-kidetan=i'  Ka  yash  kidetan . 
Xarathyadira»  Caneadea. 
Xarea«B»>  Lipan. 
Xarhatyonni-^  Karhationni. 
Xarhawenghradongh»  Karhawenra<lonh. 
Karhetyonni^  Karnationni. 
Xa  rho  wengh  ra  don^*  Karhawenradonh. 
Karie8iBteB»  Karigouistes. 
Xariko»  Tonka  wa. 
Xarkadia«  Kaska^kla. 
XarkinonpolB»  Kakinonba. 
Xarloooh-Karluk. 
Xar-luk-weet^  Kalokwis. 
Xarluta-'Karluk. 
Kannowongia  K^umftin^ng. 


t^— G/azru. 

Xaro-xnMahn—  Kadohadacho. 

Xarqiuaea*  Karkin. 

Xar-qwma-tmi>-  Kagwantan. 

Xarro'-Gyazru. 

Xar'-aa— Kanaa. 

Xaraieot,  Xanooit—Kansait. 

Xamik— Karaok. 

Xaralik- Kanulik. 

X*aniasiiit—  Karaauit. 

Xar-wee-wM— Atamiti. 

Xaaffaakwtteiinaldig"-  GasakasknatchixamkaL 

Xaaah£  ^nu>>->Cbickasaw. 

Xaaaraoak—  Kagaerauak. 

Xaaas— Kanaa. 

Xaaoakiaa-  Kaakaskla. 

Xaaeluiikwaci^jat'  Akhiok. 

Xaacmraa«hkiiB|—  KuskuskL 

X&aohke-koa— Ka^bkekoan. 

XaagreaquioB— Kaakaskla. 

Xaaaanqoaah—  Kaabong. 

Xaahapaokla^  XaalUp-okla^KushapoUa. 

Xaihaaki — Kaakaskia. 

Xaah-ft-wooah-ah-  Kaaaovo. 

Xaahega—  Kaah  iga. 

Xaahigalagamate,  Xaahigalocnxnat— Kash^aUk. 

Xaahigin—  Kaabiga. 

Xaahoaquaah—  Kasbong. 

Xaahpiigo«itk»  Keapoog  wiu 

Xaahtih  aaha— Cuahtuaha. 

Xaahnkragmiat  >- A  k  b  iok. 

Xaahaaahmiat,  Xaahoaok—Kaslmuuk. 

Xaail— Caaalic 

Xaaita— Uaaeta. 

Xaakaiaa— Kiowa  Apache. 


kaakia. 

Xaakawakh,  Xaakanek—  Kaskanak. 
Xaskaromu—  Tuacarora . 


E— Kuakuski. 
Xaskasqnia"-  Kaakaakia. 
Xaakaya,  Xaakia— Kiowa  Apache. 
Xaakiwakh— Ka&kanak. 
Xaakkadea—  Kaakaakia. 
Xaakuakiaa—  Kuskuaki. 
Xaa-lin-ta-  Haalinding. 
Xaaoatcha—  Koeotabe. 

Xaaq'arue'di,  Kiaojakne'di-Kaskakoedi 
XasqaitXaaqniaa  «  Kaakaakia. 
Xasqiii]ianipo>-  Kakinonba. 
Xasqauaaqiiiaa—  Kaakaakia. 
**       n,  Xaaaaa  Hiade— K' 


_, Ka^aan. 

Xaaagya,  Xaaaeye'-i— Kadohadacho. 

Xaasiaohamiut,  Xaa8ianmata<— Ka»4ank. 

XaaaUo,  XaaaUof-Kaailof. 

Xaaailida>-8abdatoto. 

Xaa-ao-teh-nie-  Kuabetunne. 

Xaaara-kiiSdi-  Kaakakoedi. 

Xaata  kfgawai,  Xaatak-e'raam'i— I>ai>-aahl-la&* 

Xaatazi'zda-la-=  Kustabekdaan. 

Xaa'-tel-Po-mo-  Wailaki. 

Xasaa—  Caab  wah. 

Xataba—  Catawba. 

Xataghavekiki- Aleut. 

Xatagi'ttginiBf-Gatagetegauning. 

Xatackag-mionta—  Katagkak. 

X*a-tVgottine,  Xafa-fotttBe—Kawchoditme. 

Xatahba—  Catawba. 

Xatahooohe— Chattahoochee. 

Xa-tah-te-  Medllding. 

Xatai=Kabtal. 

Xa-ta-kaa^  Kiowa  Apache. 

Xi-'t&-r&'-kri9>-  Cattaraugtia. 

Xataabaha—  Catawba. 

Xataxka— Kiowa  Apache. 

Xato'a'de-Katcadi. 

Xatoe-Siksika. 

Xatohan— Yuma. 

X'a-toh6-gottin<,  Xatohfi-Ottiii^—  Ka wchoeotti&e. 

Xaf-chtt-Kataalgi.  ^^ 

XatolnaTKatoina  winw^=>  Kachlua. 

Xatea-Kake. 

Xatezie-Kataey. 

Xatha'gi«  Kanaa. 

Xathlamak,  Xathlamet— Catlilamet. 

XathlamiwimiTn—Katblaminmin. 

Xathlamit,  Xathlaiaat—Cathlamet. 

Xathlapooae-Cathlapotle. 
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ilarem->  Kathlaram. 

ilemit— Cathlamet. 

ilendarno— Kalindaruk . 

itippeoamnnk^  Tippecanoe. 

ihoAE,   Ka-tiih-tya,   KatUtya,  Ka-ti-tya-San 

;lipe. 

i-ya-ye-miz^  Kutalimiks. 

cwalttt— Katkwaahltu. 

afakyas-  Shahala. 

amak.  Katlamat,  KatlammeU-Catblamet. 

aporti^  Cathlapotle. 

endarokai— Kalindanik. 

t  naa  had'i'i— Kaadnaas-hadai. 

>-Pomo— Kato. 

»wa- Cherokee. 

«hadi»Katoadi. 

kU,  KatokiU-Catskill  Indians. 

animt»Kattak. 

ahawkee«»  Kitkehahki. 

anahawi—  Kutenai. 

aning-i  Kittanning. 

arbe,  KattaupaoCatawbcL 

«ka=  Kiowa  Apache. 

»ra=Tutelo. 

iku^Chastacosta. 

&->Kawa. 

iay-ko=>Laguna. 

^hnawaogas*-  Cau^hnawaga. 

la—  Kawfa. 

lin-a—  Kowina. 

itchin,  K'au'itoiii— CowichJUi. 

-Uto-Ctowlitz. 

nainahi- Comanche. 

nana]iff">  Kaumauang. 

laadaaafe— Canadasaga. 

q-wan— Kaukhwan. 

I = Coos. 

ias=>Kansa. 

ta-noh— Contabnah. 

ika»Kituhwa. 

ruyaa*-  Kawia. 

RreUaka,  Kaawetseka— Akawentchaka. 

i  wiin-w^— Kau. 

3rai'ohiU—  Kawia. 

»a— Kansa. 

igan»  Kouvam. 

kyoa<"  Kawia. 

»a,    Kaveaks,    Kaverong   Mutea,    Kaviaoks— 

iviagmiut. 

agamate— Kaviazagmiut. 

agmutaf  Kaviagmjmt,  Kaviaks-Kaviagmiut. 

awaoh-White  River  Ute. 

axai(amuta^  KlTi&Bt'femat—Knviazagmiut. 

raomaa,  KavrchiaSf    Xavvechias,  Kavvkdaa— 

hokia. 

vara-maup"-  Kawia. 

^Kansa. 

&=>  Kiowa. 

ahyfa^a,  Kawaihkaa,   Xa-waik',    Ka-waiki', 

waikama,      Kaw^ukime,      Ka-waik^-ka-me— 

guna. 

aiko-Sitsim^. 

ukome>»  Laguna. 

uoknh— Ka  wai  ka. 

rai-ra-ohi-u- White  River  Ute. 

inii'nyl^  Kawanuyi. 

in'-ar&'iAnyla-  Conorass. 

iptbikfni'kig-  Oawababigani  kak. 

i8=-  Kiowa. 

itakina=>  Cowiehan. 

3ho-di]ineh==  Kawchodinne. 

sUtak-Cowlitz. 

srkewotche^  Kawoltukwiicha. 

i'-a-iuh—  Kawaiisu. 

iohen— Cowiehan. 

i-na-han  =»  Si  ksi  ka. 

ishin=- Kawaiisu. 

ta  Talahaaai»Kawita. 

token  »  Cowiehan. 

tshiii-> Cowiehan,  Salishan  Family. 

tskins—  Cowiehan . 

tunshki^Tchatkasitunshki. 

'yI=«Cowee. 

uaa=>Cahokia. 

\jagny  at*  Kaguyak. 

iytas»Kawita. 

welth-Chaahl. 

rtas— Kawita. 


KaV-aft^Kansa. 

Ki-zi- Crows. 

KaTl 'okid^tan-  Kayashkidetan . 


ayaffuat—  Kiowa. 
ayi?ka'M-.C 


Kayalia'ce' »  Cayahoga. 
Kayakahilprik>-Kaiaksekawik. 
Kayamialu»>  Kiamisha. 
K'lya'ng—  Kayung. 
Kayaways—  Kiowa. 
Kayayak—  Kafiuyak. 
KayeghtalagMuat—  Coreorgonel . 
Kayingehaga-  Mohawk. 
Kayiatin-Kalhatln. 
KaykoraUe—  Kake. 
Kayo'kath,  Kayoku-aht— Kyuquot 
KayouM*  Cay  use. 
Kayowa,  Kayowe'— Kiowa. 
Kayowgawa=Cayuga. 
Ka-yo-woo— Cayeguas. 
Kayow^o  Kiowa. 
Kay-tKen-lino  Kaihatin. 
Kayugnaa-i  Kiowa. 
Kayuffae-6no"— Cayuga. 
Kayul'-Cayuse. 
Kayose  Creek— Cayoosh  Creek. 
KaTosea-  Cavuse. 
Ka'jmwa—  K  Iowa. 
Kayuxet  <-  Cay  use. 

Kayyhekwarakeh—  Kayeh  k  warageh. 
K'vi-^S-Kthae. 
KdU  tana—KuIchana. 
^(ao-Kdhun. 

Kfe'-lnt-W-x^aaki'"  Kthelutlitunne. 
Kelu4jkagii\iat-  Kaltshak. 
K'ohi-ga-gong'-goa  Kchegagonggo. 
K'oiwok'oiwii'-Kshiwukshiwu. 
K'9o-9ai'-me»  Kthotalme. 
>-Kdhun. 


Tea- 


Kthutetmetseetut- 


Vu-na'-ta-atoCUi'  ifinnS—  Kthunataachuntunne. 

K'fa-qwJte'-)6im<— Kthukhwestunne. 

K*9Q-qwlo'  )dim<— Siuslaw. 

K-oQ-qw^t'-tdnnfi—Kthukhwuttunne. 

X^9Q-t«t'-me  -  tse'-^  -  tttV  -  tiin  -  KthuU 
tun. 

Ke-Kekin. 

Kealeegeea—  Kailaldshi. 

Kea-td6a»Keya. 

Xeate,  Keati— Kiatang. 

Ke-at»  Panamint. 

Keawaha*  Kawia. 
,  Keawas— Kiowa. 
I  Keawaw—Kiawaw. 

Eeawayt»  Kiowa. 

Keawe,  Keawee—Kevauwee. 

Kea-wit-aia—Tlauitsis. 

Ke-ax-as—  Kiyuksa. 

Kebiks«  Monta^nals. 

Keoapoa—  Kickapoo. 

Keooniea»  Kichal. 

Keeheel—  Kechayl. 

Keche-gninme-wijiine-wng,  K^iklme  Wen^Wik 
-Kitchigumiwininiwug. 

K»-ohe«e-be-win-iii-e-wTig,  JLe-ohe^e-be-win-o-wing— 


Kitchisibiwinini 

n-dor-ffoning, 
Ketcbewaundaugenink. 


Ke-ohe-wan-f 


liWUg. 

iiiiig,&< 


ieoh-e-waoB-daa-ga-mink-i 


Keohi— Luiseflo. 

Keohiet-Kichai. 

Kechia—  Kichai,  Luisefio. 

Keohtawangh— Kitcbawank. 

Keckkeknepolin-i  KickenapawUn^ 

Keoopet»  Kickapoo. 

Xedi->Huna. 

Kee-ark-sar—  Kiyuksa. 

Keeawawet—  Keyauwee. 

Keeckera=Kichai. 

Kee-chet=-  Kitzeesb. 

Keechi,  Keeehiet- Kichai. 

Keeehik-Kilchik. 

KeeH}hii<- Kitzeesb. 

Eee-ehom-a-kai-to,    Xeecham-akarlo  —  Kitzimgay- 

lum. 
Xeeehy>- Kichai. 
Keeghik-Nikhkak. 
Kee^-h&t-s&.  Keeheet-sas- Crows. 
Keejik-Nikhkak. 
Kee'-kit'-si-Crows. 
Keek  heat  la-Kltkatla. 
Xee-kiktag-ameats-  Kikiktak. 
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KMB-«tli-toiz-  Klnuhtoiah. 
Ke«-iiip-Mum.  Ke«-aip-aim— Kenipoim. 
Xaaowawi.  m— owet^  Keyau wee. 
Xaao— Arikara. 
Ke«-tah-li«ii-aMt— Tongas. 
KMt-kaatla,  KMthratUh- KltkaUa. 
X^etMS-Kichai. 
Ki'itai-KatMv. 
Xe«-iik»-Mli-KryukM. 
Xatw-aho-Tiucarora. 
XMwalik-  Ruffaluk. 
K»-fa-bot«»  Kiokapoo. 
Kafaiofuo—  KekioDga. 
Xafandft-  Kaigani . 

Kafietowik,  X«fietownik,  Kefiktowik-Kiktaguk. 
Xifiktowrifwnit-  Kegiktowrigemlut 
Kagiktiwrak-  Kiktaguk. 
Kafaiogno—  Kekionga. 
KaMkhtowik-  Kiktaguk. 
KeEabooa-  Kickapoo. 
XA-ehMi-wUt-  Qualtao. 
Kehk,  Kehons-Kake. 
Kahtehtieiit- Ti  ticat. 
Ke'i£-H-m«-  Kiaklma. 
KeiauwaM—  Keyauwee. 
Keil^ah-Kallaldshi. 
Xeimaaoaitohi-  Kitlope. 
Keiat-he—  Deyodeshot. 
leiacatohewaa,  Xaiakatohewaa^Cree. 
Kei-u-gQM— Casruga. 
JCeJawa'-Yuma. 
Kek-Kake. 
Ka-ka-alns-Kikiallu. 
Xekaloa— Ti  k  walus. 
Kekapoa,  Kekapoa»  Kickapoo. 
Ke  ^'ttu-»Nanpanta. 
KakauDoag-  K  ickapoo. 
h-k4n=-" 


-Kake. 
Ke-ke-oB-gay—  Kekionga. 
Kekaraaaon-roaaons—  Nipiasing. 
Kekattioot-Titicut. 
Kekiet-Kichai. 
Ke-ki-on-go»  Kekionga. 
K-ek'k*'eB6x-  Kyekykyenok. 
Ke-ko-neek<- Shanamkarak . 
Kekopoa-  Kickapoo. 
Kekavekoe—  Kake. 
Kelamaiitowmk-»  Kilimantavie. 
Kelamoaohet—  Comanche. 
Ke-le'-nTn-in&li'-'  Kcle. 
KelM»  Karankawa. 
Kil^v-a-tow-tin-  KilimanUvie. 
Ke'-le-wiin-wu»  Kele. 
Xelistenra— Cree. 
KeUamooks-Tillamook. 
Kell-aont-Halaut. 
KallMpam--  Kalinpel. 
Kel-Mem-aht-  Kelsemaht. 
KelMj— Makhelchel. 
Keru-Tleldinff. 
K'eltaml'ath^  Kelsemaht. 
Xel-nt-Mh-=-Kilut8ai. 
KemahwiTi^Cbemehuevi. 
Kamatoit,  Kemaauit— Karusuit. 
KaiiiaquiU=>  Kimsquit. 
Ka'oa»Kainah. 

Xenabaoa,  Kenabes— Norridgewock. 
Kenaahamiat^  Kinak. 
Xaaai^  Xaaaiana,  Kanaiea-AthapaiM'an    Family, 

Knaiakhotana. 
Xaaai-tana,  Kaaaitaaa,  Kanaitse,  Kenaiyer,  Kenai- 

yut.  Kanaixa,  Kanaiaan— Knaiakhotana. 


I  Xa-ainEaei'^-KenikaahikA. 
'  Ka  Bika-ahiarfA-Kekin. 

Xa-aiak-ta'-aa-wiik,  Xa-nia-ta-aaag,  KMBii 
alataaoa— Cree. 

Kaaaankaaaaaghawittt—  K  enachanaiiai 


i—  Norridgewock. 
Kaaaadaaaagaf  KsBaaaa 
Kaaanyak^Paugwik . 
Ka-aoaakay«  Kenoshe. 
Kaaawiki— Conoy. 

i—Kenozhe. 

itaiaatttn—Oentaientoo. 

itaia,  Kaataio- Rente. 
Xa-aaaetioBi^  I  roq  uoia. 
Kaa  Kaadi- AokeawaL 
Kaomaa-  Keirauwee. 
Kaopa-a-Bo«  Koprino. 
Xaawa—Keowee. 
XaowtwallalM— Clow  we  walla. 
Kaoza-Riynkaa. 
Kapar-IablpiBhi. 
Ka-paa-yaa*Kipaya  towna. 
Kq!-Kake. 
Kaqnalooaa*  Ti  k  wal  us. 
Xa-qaaa-ta-  Kikwistok. 
Kara—Keresan  Family. 
Xaralito—  Eskimo. 
KAraa,  Xaraa^Kereaan  Familv. 
Kanhl-Richai. 


Xenuia] 


ir- Athapascan  Family. 

Keni^er-  Knaialchotana. 
Ka-na-pe-oom-a-qaa-=  Kenapacomaqua. 
-  "      •  'tho" 


«  Knaiakhotana. 
Kaaaanow»  Killisnoo. 
Keaath  toi  az-  Kinuhtoiah 


Keaay,  Kanayem,  Keaayai'- Knaiakhotana. 
Xeaotaenkiac-  Kinagingeeg. 
Kandaai»  Kendaia. 


K^bAmo,  Kenebacka=» Kennebec. 

Kenebacke  Indaaas,  Kanabake— Norridgewock 

Xanabaka=»  Kennebec. 

Kea'-ei-ti«'  Kuneste. 

Kanffugmiat'^-  Kongik. 

Xannawaa  <->  Conoy . 

Kanholka- 1  kanhatki. 

Kaaigayat-  Kingiak. 


Xaraa^KereMn  Family. 

Xa-ra-teft*—  Kerechun. 

Xara  Xivar-Tubatulabal. 

Karokiaa-Cahokia. 

Xeroopiaoiigh^  Koprino. 

Karahaws— Catawba. 

XarahoBg—  Rashong. 

Xartaai*- Lower  Kutenai. 

Xaaeaooaa—  Rish  kakon. 

Xaahaae-Rltxeeah. 

Kaahpoffowitk*  Respoogwit. 

Kaakaakiaa-  KaskaskicL 

XaakiatkoBok-  Reskistkonk. 

Xa-api-co-tha—  Rispokotha. 

KaspoogwituBilE-  Respoo^wit. 

Xaaalar-  Makhelchel. 

Xatnaa^  Rashunuk. 

Xaa-whaw-hay— Rereaan  Famllr. 

Xat-a-Xata-  Kitamat. 

Xet-aa-don—  Kitunto. 

Km  tuf  i*1e  r5t5 ,  l^f^-ti  p'-«-kKn  -nSm^—  Tip 

KftJiwjiugBJi     i  Jit^ri>kr*.'. 

XftcllofMniat  -  K  itrS.  k^TlIDl- 

K^tcbrvaiindiLUjruniink     Kt'tt^tl«"WmiKDdai4p9i^ 

Xeti^b^yet,  K«tehi«-  KichaL 

Ketchifs^mini  ^  ICUchi^fBLini. 

Sfi  li;lii  PjL,  Krtcbipa-haaB— K:«7liJtiiii^& 

Epftrhiquut-Titicuu 

Kr<tciwAiriyaAdagaiiiiLg  •=  Ktnche  n  a ua fcai^B'  ^ 

Rctdoa-Kf. 

EputiirLiniitii=  K  3  tehi^aml. 

K-^tGhiquut  Keti^htPiiuti— Titictit. 

k  e  tgo  hit  tan  -  kt  tifi%hltt»n, 

KethepecBLnAB.nk  =  T1pt**'<^^'a  tn^'* 

Eetb  (  wu  do^n  fim-ing » I'l  n  In  iii  aniiitnipi   ' 

KFthtipgcaiiank,  KfrChtiplc^BOBck—TfiiAiMMK 

Ket-ka  keih  =  K  ii  kehdlAi , 
I   Retlftkviiiik -^l'oi>utai\ 
,   KE'tLane  =  Kk]ani. 
'  KiJtU  tk  K  qtchin  -  II  nak  botBH*. 

K ^  toon  ok  9hftlk=  K  It  wliiaiilllr. 

'  Kettieat-Titfcut 
Kettia  baad,  Xattla  baad  Biooz—  Oohenoopa. 
Kattla  Falla,  XatUa  ladiaaa-ColTille. 
Xattooah-Rituhwa. 
Ket-wUk-oipa-  Ritwilksheba. 
XetyagtMa-Rittixoo. 

KavaUaya  Xutaa,  XaraliByaa—  Kevalingamioi 
Ka-wangbt-chaB-aBangha^  KewaufrhUneoi^aKt 
Kawawaaa-  Reyauwee. 
Kewaah-Rawfa. 
K'axertaB-  Rekerten. 
Keyawaaa-  Reyauwee. 
Kayoohias,  Xayeka,  Xayahiaa— Kiohai. 
K^yar-hwotqat-M  Keyern  wotket. 
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BjM,  KeTMheat,  Keys— Klchai. 
syoM— Cayuse. 
xerevilnr-  Koserefskl. 
iextoe— Kezche. 
rw^tpa-Qottiii^  Kfwetragottine. 

'lepJc-Kialegak. 

/-i-Cheghita. 
lannteyaUiiin'khiii— Aleut. 
unkhahtonB—  Chippewa. 
ludbha£'» Santa  Clara, 
uucamnt*  Khai  k. 

lakhatons,  Khi^atonwaa— Chippewa, 
lalamt— Clallam, 
laltat's  TillaM^Kaltat. 
umnkh— Gocn. 
ha-po-o- Santa  Clara, 
la-ta-ottiiii— Kawchodinne. 
ia-toho-fottiiie«-  Kawchogottlne. 
latnotontse—  Kagokakat. 
latukeyu"  Wintun. 
la-tpa-Oottin^—  Kawchodinne. 
ieohain<"  Lulsefio. 
iekhn>-Kake. 
enipcim—  Kenipdm. 
Ina  Hiade=Haena. 
iondaesahan^  Ekiondatsaan. 
iommtatehroiioii,    Khionoiitaterrlionons— Tiono- 
ati. 

Ul'-ta-Tlelding. 
ogotlinde-  Khogoltlinde. 
ootmahoo—  Hutsnu  wu. 

ooaohtioiilik,     Khoonohtioalik-iiiioiite*  Koyu  k- 
oUk, 

OM»Hopi. 

otilkakat,  Khotilkakate,  Khotylnakat-KoUl. 
oulpoonia  Khulpuni. 
ounanilinde*  Khunanilinde. 
n-a  nika-thinff-n^Khra. 
ailohan.  Khimonaaa—Kulchana. 
aingetakhten,      Khmngitatekhten^KuingHhte- 
akten. 

aligiokagat»  Khnligichlkat 
an-t<d6a<"Kun. 
a-ttn-ih'— Tahltan. 

lut-e-net.    Khiut-e-nete»  Khwalflhtunnetunne. 
atsno,  KnattnnsiHutBnuwa. 
atolkakat-Kutul. 
a-a- Pueblo  Alto, 
/anaaa*  Kechipauan. 
.boha-Klabaha. 
JTeM— Kuasse. 
ihoba-Kiabaha. 
ini^Rinaani. 
i'-ki-me—  Kiakima. 
knukmiut—  Kinipetu. 

luaha,  Kialechiet,  Kialeegees,  Kialega,  Kialgie, 
ialiagea=»KailaidshI. 
ligamint^'Kaialik. 

ligH'a,  Kialige,  KiallffM,Xi-a-U-jM-KaIlaid8hi. 
llegak^Kialegak. 
namara8=»  Qallinomero. 
'-iia-wa=  Kechipauan. 
i'-ni— Kegl. 
nouli=>  Klanusili. 
paha— Quapaw. 

£p  kwai  na,  K'iap'-kwai-na-kwttf  K'i^p  kwai  na- 
urin— OjoCaliente. 
laeit,  KiaMeaohanerea^Kuasse. 
tagmate"  Kiatagmiut. 
taro,  Kiataw— Coyoteroe. 
tenes—  Kiatagmiut. 
teiiaea»  Knaiakhotana. 
teroa»  Coyoteroe. 
a-w4,  Kiawayt— Kiowa, 
i- wet-ni—  Kiawetnau. 
w-pino—  Koprino. 
iri=Quiburi, 

ipooa,  Kicapoui,  Xioaponz,  Kioapoa— Kickapoo. 
iras^Arikara. 
$apooa»  Kickapoo. 
iae=»Kichai. 
iaga=>  CayBhoga. 

laoneiak.  Kiolwoaeiak— Kishkakon. 
lapaoso-  Kickapoo. 
ie«Kichari. 
lesipiirinlonek,    Kicheaipiriniwek  —  Kichesipi- 

dk-Kilcbik. 
da-Kicbal. 
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Kiohkagoneiak,  Kiohkankoueiak— Klshkakon. 

Xiohtagea-UIinois. 

Kiohtawan,  Kiehtawane,    Kiohtawanghi,  Kiohta- 

wona,     Kiohtewaagh,     Kiehtowangna— Kitcha- 

wank. 
Ki'-0-ka'^e- Wichita. 
Ki-^-toao-Kichai. 
Cokabiwa«-  Kishkawbawee. 
Kickapoo—  Kispokotha. 
Kiekapooa  of  the  prairiM« Prairie  Kickapoo. 
Kiokapooa  of  the  Vermilinn— Vermilion. 
Kickapoflo  Kiclcapoo. 
Kick-a-pott-go-wi  Town— Kickapougowi. 
Kiokapona,  Kiokipoo— Kickapoo. 
Kiok-Mrtee-  Kiksadi. 
Kioktagea-  niinois. 
Kioktawanc— Kitchawank. 
KiokoaUie-  Kikiallu. 
Kiolichee—  Kailaidshi. 
Kieoagoree,  Kiooapooa,  Kieopoux— Kickapoo. 
Xietawaae — Ki  tcha  wank . 
Xi-dagh-ra—  Azqueltan. 
KiddMi— Skedans. 
KiddSkMlM«-  Wichita. 
Xidelik-Kidnelik. 
Kidikarua- Wichita. 
Kioohee—  Kichai. 
Kiektagok- Kiktaguk . 
Kienketona-  Siaseton. 
Kiooox— Cavuse. 
Kieaao's  ▼iliage-Wakanasisi. 
Kieteng—  Kiatang. 
Ei^taaan- Kichai. 
Ki-e-wah— Kiowa. 
Ki-gal-twal-U- Watlala. 
If^y^wia,  Xigamee.Kigenes—Kalgani. 
Kiiglktaimyat-  Klgfktajgnniut. 
Ki^etawkigh  Soana— Illinois. 
Kighignfl-Atka. 
Xighlaoate-Kiktaguk. 
Kightagea- Illinois. 

Xightewvigh,  Kightowaa—Kitchawank. 
Xigil^khan— A  tka. 
Xigikhtewik,  Kigiktaoik- Kiktaguk. 
Kiglacka.  XiglaOa-Ki^lashka. 
Kignuamiat—  Kinguamiut. 
Eignel-  Mishikh  wutmetunne. 
Kignkhtagmyat— Kigi  k  tagmiut 
Ki-gu-kia  Band—Kiyuksa. 
Kihitoak'  -  Qui  jotoa. 
Xilii— Kingegan. 
Kihigoona—  Unalaska. 
Xihnatsa-Crows. 
Xihotoak-Quijotoa. 
Ki'-hu-Kegi. 
Ki-hoa— Santo  Domingo. 
Kiimilit-Eskimo. 
Ey—Oabrielefio. 

Eijataign^aten,   Kijataigmiiten,  X^'aten— Kiatag- 
miut. 
Kijik-Nikhkak. 
KiJcabenx,  Kikabons,  Kikabou,  KiKabona,  Kikabn- 

Kickapoo. 
Kikanonaa—  Karankawa. 
Kikapau,  Kikapoee,  Kikapoos— Kickapoo. 
KikapoQgaoi—  Kickapougnwi. 
Kikapont,  XikapHe,  Kikaponx,  Kikaponz,  Kikapa— 

Kickapoo. 
Kikaataa— Crows. 
Kikehtaguk-Kiktaguk. 
Kikealana- Kikiallu. 
Kikhtaghouk.  Kikhtangonk- Kiktaguk. 
KikhtM  imnt-Eiwhuelit. 
Kikiians,  Kik-i-^ua,  Ki-kU-Iooa,    Kikialtia-Ki 

kiallu. 
Kikikhtagamint-  Kiktak. 
Kikikhtagyat,   Kikiktagamute,    Xikiktagmut-Ki- 

kiktak. 
Kikiktowmko-Kiktaguk. 
Kikkapooa— Kickapoo. 
Xikkertaraoak-  Kkertarsoak. 
Xikkerton-  Keker  ten. 
Kikkhlagamute,  Kikkhtagamnte- Kiktak. 
Kik-Khoigagamate,  Kikkhwigagamate«-Kikuikak. 
Eikliakliakakate- Kakllaklla. 
Xikotana  Kiequotan  k. 
KikpoQz—  Kickapoo. 
Kika^-Kitksan. 
nk-the-awo-miid-«  Wapemlnskink. 
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Kikwistoq-Kikwtetok. 

Kik-wiia-wii-Kik. 

Kilametaffic--  Kilimantavle. 

KilamooksTj^  a  mos,  KilMinkiw,  KiUmnte-TillA- 

mook. 
Kilmt^Tsimsbiaii. 
KiUtaki,  KiUtiM-KUaUka. 
Ki-Ua'-a-t&ke-  Kilauutuksh. 
KOMiwiUwii- Kilimantavle. 
KiUawitawi&mium-KnsUTak. 
KUawalakS"  Kitlakdamix. 
KU-eah-ta-Kitkahta. 
KUehikh-Kilchik. 
Ki^at-Tsimshian. 
Kilgoawah—  KitwlDgach. 
KiThai-oo-Skidegate. 
Kil-har-hnnt't  Towa—Kilherhunh. 
Kil-har-aar*!  toan— Kilherner. 
Klliffa-  Kailaidshi. 
Xi^  If  myat-  Kilinigmlut. 
Kiliatoao,  KilittiiiaiizrKilistiium-Cree. 
XilistiBoiii  of  the  }mj  of  AtaoaabooMatoaek— Bou- 

Bcoutton. 
KUiatiiuM,  KilirtiBOU-Cree. 
XiUwatMl,  KUiwdEtahat-Kalawatset. 
XU-kait-hade-  Hlgahet. 
Kilkat-TsiinBhian. 
Killamook,    Tillaimwinki,    XiUamonks,  yniamox, 

KiUamook,  ¥i11ainiiki»Tillamook. 
KiUawat-  Kalawataet. 
KiUazthoolea- Killaxthokle. 
XUl  Bnok-KiUbuck's  Town. 
KiU  OloM  By-Nitotiiikidmtaniks. 
KiUo«f ko-  Kailaidshi. 
KiUemooltB,  Killenuraz*  Tillamook. 
Kill6stiB06t--Cree. 
KillewataU—  Kalawataet. 
KillimoaokSf  Killimoiu,  KilUmnz-- Tillamook. 
Killiai— Cree. 

KiUit-tamaha-InkiUis  Tamaha. 
KUliatoaeanz,   KilliatenoM,    KiUittinaiix,    XilUft- 

tinL  Killiitinow,  KilUttiiioot,  Killiitiiioiu,  KU- 

UttiBoaa,  KillistiwCree. 
XiUiwaahat,  KiUiwatahat- Kalawataet. 
Km,on,oka]i,  KUlooM,  KiUowitsa-Kilatsai. 
XiUamaht*  Kelsemaht. 
Killuda-Kiliuda. 
KiUutOr-Kilutsai. 
Killymaokt- Tillamook. 
XUootoi-Kilutaai. 
XU-pan-haa— Kilpanlus. 
Kiliimit-  Kelsemaht. 
Xilyamigtagrik-  KilimantaTie. 
Kimena^Galisteo. 
Ki'inkiiitq->  Kimaquit. 
Kimmookaowioka  Kanumit. 
Kimmooenim—  Kamiah. 
Kimnepatooo  Kinlpetu. 
Ki-nmi-oan— Khemnichan. 
Kimoenima.  KiBiooenim— Kamiah. 
Xi-ni-Kainah. 
Kinabik—  Kenabig. 
Ki]iaetsi»  Knaiakhotana. 
Kinagamute— Kinak. 
Ki]iaghi»  Kaniagmiut. 
K'i&ahi-plako^Tonkawa. 
ICinahnngik"  Kinagingeeg. 
TCinahrin^Caaa  Morena. 
Kinai,  Kinaitaa,  Kinaitae,  Kinaitii,  Xinalil,  Kiaa- 

1at=  Knaiakhotana. 
Kinakanaa—  Oklnagan . 
Xin-a-roa-laXf  Kinawalaz^  Kitlakdamix. 
Kinawaa—  K  iowa. 
Xinokamoeka— Micmac. 
Kindaia»  Kcndaia. 
Kl'ndofllr-Wejegi. 
Kinebiko  wininiwak*  Shoshoni. 
Kinegana^  Kinugumiut. 
Kmagnagamiat—Klnegnagak. 
XinefnagmintoKinegnak,  Razbolnakl. 
Kine-no-ai-koon—  Kai  nah . 
King-a-gbee,  Kiiig-a-kbi«Klngegan. 
Kingawa"*  K  ingua. 
King  Beaver'a  Town«  Tuscarawas. 
Kiiige«'-ga-mnt«  Kinugumiut. 
Eiiig^gtok«  Kingiktok. 
Bling  aeiiah'a-Coe  Radios  Town. 
Xia^dak-Kin^k 
Xiafigamutaa-  Kingegan. 


XiBfoaa*  Kingua. 
^iaak-KlDgi&k. 
Kialbeki—  Kennebec 
Cniekliok- KinikliJc 
Kiaik-Knik. 
X4a*iS?el-Kintyel. 
Kiaik  Mate—  Klnnffomiut. 
Klnlplaaa^  Aeolapiaaa. 
" Kialaktiao-C 


■Ciee, 
Kaiaqnit,  KiaiMiiitt-KlmMiiiL 
Kiaiataaeaoz,  Ktaiatinaax,  Xiaktiaeia.  Ixr 

aoea,  Tiwiatianna,  Kiaiattawik-Ott 
Kiaiwaa- Kiowa. 
Kiakale— Pueblo  Pintada 

Kiakyal- Pueblo  Pintado. 

lltshl. 
Kbi-aaoh-haagik,  XiaaakaagMk«KiBif|Q^ 
KXa-aaa-ti^ShongopoTi. 
Kiaaato-iks—  Kinuhtoiah. 


Knaiakhotana. 
Uaaabaek  IadiaBa»>NorTidgewock 
Kiaaopatoo,  Kiaaepata—Klnipeta. 
Kiaalok-Kinlk. 
Kiaaipeta—  Klnipetn. 
Kiaaewooloas"  Kitlakdamix. 
Kiaaipiaka*-  Quinnlpiac 
KiaaaloaokB—  Kinahtoiah. 
Xi'-ao— Kainab. 

Kinonohepiinaik,  Kiaoacbapiriaik-  KenoQ 
Kiaoagoooiliai  ->  Sturgeon . 
Kiaooohi,  KiaoachebiiriaieoA.  XiiMv^ 

Keinoache. 
Xiaaaatia-  Kwllchana. 
Kiaao^Cajruse. 
XinatonaiiT.  ITiaatiaaiiT— Cree. 
Kiatail-Kintyel. 
Kiateiirlii0ikdt«  Kinchawbikut, 
Kiataeaw,  Kiataooy,  Kiata  Kaye,  Catkb^ 

tico. 
Kia-Ti«lt  KiatyaU-Klntyel. 
Kiiocmat,  Kiaagiuniit^Kinugiimitit 
Kianiak-  Paugwlk. 
Kiauyak-Kinglak. 
Kiay^-ind^Jicarilla. 
Ki'-o-a-me«-Santo  Domingo. 
Xiobobaa-Kiabaha. 
Kioosi6a<-  Kivukaa. 
Kioatoa-  Khloetoa. 
^ifthiftaff,  Kiohnaa,  Kobalia]iaas<«Klon- 
Kiokakoaa—  Kishkakon. 
KiolMM- Kailaidshi. 
Kio  Uahia-  Klamiaha. 
Kioaahaa—  Kiowa. 
Kiooao^Cavuse. 
Kiooata-Kiasta. 
K(otaa£-Klo. 
Xionaaaa,   Kionaaao,  Xiooanooi,  Ii«*"^ 

Wequadong. 
Kiona^Dakoui. 
Kioraa— Kiowa. 
Kiowaha,  Kioway— Kiowa. 
Ki'-o-wnauai— Santo  Domingo. 
Ki-paa-aa«Kipana.  ,, , 

KipKrrL  Xipikawi,  Kimkiiak»vi-IVP|\^ 
Kip-aai'-Uc,  mpaiaguk,  topniak-Kipn»^ 
Xi-Pomaa*  Kato. 
Kiqataa— Crows. 
Kiraoaah"-  Ouerechoe. 
Kirhawguan  Boann— Karhagaghrooii«5 
Ki  ri-knr-oi^  Krikuroa- Wichita. 
KiriatiaoB-iCTee. 
Ki'-ro-ko'-qo-toe— Kiiokokhocbe. 
Kiroaaoaaa,  Kinmoaiea,  Kiniaoiias-K«as0 
Kixnhikwak-Yorok. 
Kiaalaa- Kits!  las. 
Kia'^Ea-diaai,  Kiaaai- Pueblos. 


Kishkakon. 
Kiaoapoooka—  Kispokotha. 
Kiaohigaaiiaa""  Kitchlgami. 
Kiaoh-p&eh-U-6t8->Kl8bpachlaot<!.. 
Caoopokea*  Kispokotha.  .  ^  ^ 

Xia-««-gaa,  XiagofOB,  Kia-fo-gaa-Ktthgip^ 

Kiahaia-Ki<S27 
Kiahakevira— Hapa. 
Mahawia— Kalsgn. 
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[iaheqneelikeU-  Kishakoquilla. 
[isbey-Kiski. 
LiahgfthffftluaKishgagafli. 
Uahkako^Kishkakon. 
[iahke-tM»  Ki8hgaga88. 
[iahkamaetM,  inrtMini«itM=.Klakiminetaa. 
[ithkoalnaKnskoskl. 
[iah-pi-7oax=>Ki8bpiyeoux. 
aahpodulote,  Kiahpokalaato-Kishpachlftots. 
aiiMhit«Kiowa  Apache. 
aakMoneiaJc—  Kishiakon. 
a«]uci]M»Kl8hffagaaB. 

liakakoak,  Kitkakona,  Kiikakoiima«t  Kiakakoima=3 
Kishkakon. 

aaktminetas^  K  iskiminetas. 
li«kapoooke= Kispokotba. 
liakemanitaa,  Xiakameneeo^Kiskiminetaa. 
[iakiaok,  Xiakiak»Chiflkiac. 


:iaKie8=>Kiski. 

'd»  Kiffhtkonok-Keskistkonk. 

:iikokan»=T  Kishkakon. 

'iikomnitot=Ktekominltoe8. 

jskowaaitaa—  Kiskomini  toea. 

iakntkiaa"  Kaskaakia. 

oaky-Kiski. 

itlittiaons»Cree. 

iapaohalaidy,  Xinaohlohte— Ki8hp«u;hlaot8. 

litpaioohs—Kiahpiyeoux. 

iiipapooa-  Kickapoo. 

iapiaz—  Kishpiyeoux. 

!iipoc6ffi,  Ki-tpo-ko-thai-Kispokotha. 

itpyatnt,  Kiapyox— Kishpiyeouz. 

iMah- Coosa. 

issaiakh-Kashaiak. 

iMfarraae,  gi— -gn  raai—  Kiahgagaaa. 

ladak,  Kiaaiakh-Kashaiak. 

iateneaiix>-  Cree. 

itadak-Kitunto. 

itaeaekea,  Etaeaachia-Kichat. 

ltabeete»Hitchlti. 

italaaka»Kitzilas. 

itamahf  Kitamakt,  Kitamatt^Kitamat 

it,  an,doh«>  Kitnnto. 

ita-ne-make—  Kbitantunanke. 

itaiigataa»  Kitangata. 

itanninc—  Kittanning. 

itana—Gitunfl. 

itataU-Kitkatla. 

itawaa— Kitahon. 

itax-Kitaix. 

itK)athla-Kitkat1a. 

itohaolalth-  Kltaalthlal. 

i'tohaa-Kichai. 

itohatlah-Kitkatla. 

itckawaae,  Kitohawoaek— Kitchawank. 

itche^kU^la- Kitaalthlal. 

itehem-kalem— Kltzimgayluin. 

i'-tehSah,  Kitohiea-Kichai. 

itohigamieh^  Eitehicamiok-Kitchigami. 

itchicami-wininiwai— Kitchigumiwininiwug. 

itohimkale—  Kiiziingaylum. 

itehiaiki-wiiiijiiwak  -Kltchlsibiwiniiiiwug. 

itoho-pataki"  Hicbopataki. 

itohtawaagha—  Kitonawank. 

itcha  Uaa-Kitzilaa. 

itohnpataki-  Kitcbopataki. 

iteig^nlwininiwtf  *  Kechegummewlninewug. 

itcoonaa*  Kitwlngacb. 

ite— Crows. 

ite  Indiana,  Xitaa— Staltan. 

taatnea*  Kittizoo. 

tha-ato-KitkabU. 

t-hai-oaaa  hade-Hlgaiu. 

>thannink»  Kittanning. 

thatU«Kitkatla. 

.thigami«  KltchigamL 

thkatU-Kitkatla. 

tiea'm—  Kitegareut. 

^Ilk•ahian- Kitksan. 

'tiUti'ah-Wicbita. 

timat—Kitamat. 

tinaha—  Kitanmaiksb. 

tiataoo- Kittizoo. 

t'-ka-Kitkehabki. 

tkaata,  Kitkada,  KXtk£«t«Kitkabta. 

tkagaa—  Kishgagass. 

UcahS*ki,  XitkahoeU-Kitkebahkl. 

tkaht,  Kitkathla,  Kit-kat8=Kitkabta. 

t '-ke^ak-i-  Kitkehabki. 


Xit-khaU^  nt-khatU-Kitkatla. 
i:it-kram,Kit-kaim-Kitkflan. 
XitlaedamaK—  Kitlakdamlx . 
Xitlaoh-damak,  Kitlaok-damix- Kitlakdamlx. 
XitUa,  Xitlaa  KUwilpayot-KitUni 
KitUtamox-  KiUakdamix. 
Xitlax-Kitaix. 
Xitloop,  KiUop-Kitlope. 
Ki'tdBm'Qa-Kutenai,  Upper  Kutenat 
Kitoonilsa-Kltkatla. 
Xit»«eb-li-al*ek->  Kltaalthlal. 
Xitaaai-Kicbai. 


KitaacataU-  Kltaalthlal. 

Kitaiudiea-  Kichal. 

Xitaalaa,  XitaalaM,  ntaallaa-Kitzilaa. 

Kltaaah.  Kitaaal,  Slta  de  Biagaa-KicbaL 

Xitaeaa^-Kitzeesb. 

Kitaagaeela,  KitaM^okla-Kitsegukla. 

Xit-aa-lai-ao,  KItaellaair,  XitaaUaae-Kitzilas. 

Xitaenalah,   Xit-aa^nahla,  Kit-aa^nakla-Kltze- 

gukla. 
Xita-ffa-fooa,  Kita-go-faaaa  Kisbgagaaa. 
XitaiMnblQutaiffaeha,  KitBifQhIi-Kitzegukla. 
Xite-Otoeh,  KitaU-Kltzeebh. 
Xitaoaa--Kicbai. 
Kitapayneha,  Xita-piooae,  Xita-pionx,  Kita-pioz— 

K&bpiyeoux. 
Kitapokaloata-  Kiahpacblaots. 
Kita-pyoaka—  Kiabpiyeoux. 
Kita-aa-o  uao-la—  Kitsegukla. 
S'taa-KichaL 

Kitaomkalamf  KitattflBkaliun*Kit2lingayliim. 
XitawiBffaka-  Kit  wingach. 
Xitawiaaoolda-Kltwinakole. 
Kittak-Kitaix. 
Kit  ta  maat-Kitamat 

Xittamaaoe-iak.  lattamaqnwdi— Kittamaqoindt 
Xittamarka,  Xii-te-mnat-  KitamaU 
Xiti-and6-Kitunto. 
Kittaainf,  Xittaaaaa- Kittanning. 
Xit-ta-waa— Cumahewa. 
Kitt^-fi-ro-nt,  Xitta-farro-oot,  Kit-t»«£-ni-Kite- 

gareat 
Xit-tak,  Kittan,  Xit-taz-Kltaix. 
Xittinat-Kitamat 
Xit-tiatn-Kittlxoa 
XittUan-KitlanL 
Xitt-lope-KiUope. 
Xittoa-Kituhwa. 
Xit-to»-nuh'-a-  Kutenai. 
Xittowa-Kltohwa. 
XittrilokU-  Kitkatla. 
Kittofluurka-  Kitamat. 
Kittawa-  Cherokee. 

KitaaBaiia<-Kitunahan  Fftmily,  Kntenai 
Klt^waffl'-  Cherokee. 
Xitnaaha— Kitnnahan  Family,  KutenaL 
Xitonaiia.  Xitoai'xi^  kutenai. 
Xitwaaooia,  Kit-wan-aool—Kitwinakole. 
Kit-wanf-agh,  Kitwancar-i  Kitwlngacb. 
Kitwuak^t-Kitwlnshilk. 
Xit-will-ooita;  Xitwill,  quoits- Kitwilgioks. 
Kit^wiUfBiLpat-Kltwilksheba. 
Xitwint-^eth,  XitwintahUth-KitwinahUk. 
Xit-wulK-jata-  Kitwilgloks. 
Xit-w^kM-l^Kltwilkaheba. 
Xitwnnfa—  Kitwlngacb. 
Kitwnnkool-  Kitwinakole. 
Xityagooa-  Kittizoo. 
Kit-dlaaa-  Kitsilaa. 
Xi-oa— Santo  Domingo. 
Kiu-aha-d^— ShongopOYi. 
Kiakoawfakitohb^-tt-Malecite 
Xiaaaa— Caytiae. 
XivalUoqaa—  Kwalbioqna. 
KiTaliaac^mlnt—  Kevallngamlnt 
XiTaliage^  Kecbemadluk. 
XiTiekakh—  Kvicbak. 
XiTmaa— Santo  Domingo. 
XiTnaUnagiBiit—  Kivnallnak. 
Ki'-wa— Santo  Domingo. 
Xiwaa— Kiowa. 
Xiwaw— Cayuse. 
Ki'-wo-ml— Santo  Domingo. 
Czmi—  Kinoffnmlut. 
Xi-ya-hanni,  Ki-ya-JaBi-Kijrahani. 
Kiyataigmantaa,  Kiyalaa— Kiatagmiut. 
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KiyokMii-  Kiyuksa. 

KiyuM»Cayuse. 

Ki-i&a'-ne—  Pueblos. 

Ki«h — Gabriel  efi  o. 

X-kalUt<-KaIta«:. 

K  *k£aiwi«  Kowaaayee. 

K-khalUt-Kaltat. 

Kkhaltel»Kaltag. 

Kk>a-lon-Ootti]ii-  Kraylonirottine. 

Kkpayipa-Gottiii^*-  KrayiraKottlne. 

Kkrayon-KouttiLaa—  Kaiyunkhotana. 

Kkpayttohare  ottin^-  Kawchndinne. 

Kkpay-tpa^ttine,  Kk^'  ayl^Uci  ottin^- Atha- 
basca. 

X'kwilnim- Kukwakom. 

Khtaman— SliammoD. 

Klaat-top»  CIaUK)p. 

Klaohatab-Klikitat 

Klackamai,  KUokamos,  KUiikamaM-Clackama. 

KUokarpan-' Xtlakyapamuk . 

Klaokataokt,  Klaokatiieki-Klikltat. 

KLi'eoaLzix»  Ktlaeshatlkik. 

KLi'folaq-  Katlagulak. 

Klahangamnt-^  Klchakuk. 

Klahan-Klaboflabt. 

KUhinki-'Yakutat. 

KUh-oh-qualit— Clayoquot. 

KUhooM-  Clahoose. 

Klahoquaht—  Clayoquot. 

KUhose,  KlahoosaCIaboofle. 

XUh-wit-au-Tlauiti«i8. 

Klaizarta,  Xia-ix-sarta- Makah. 

Klakalama— Tb  la  kalama. 

Klakamat—  Clackama. 

Klakataoks- Klikitat. 

Klakheluk^  Neahkeluk. 

Klakimaa—  Clackama. 

KUkwan*  Klukwan. 

Kla-kwul-luni-iCloauallum. 

Klalams,  Klalanea,  Klallam— Clallam. 

Klamaos,  Klamaka*  Klamath. 

Klamaakwaltiii—  Rlamasqualtin. 

Klamat—  Klamath. 

Klamath— Lutuamian  Family,  Shastan  Family. 

Klamath  Lake  Indiana— Klamath. 

Klamaths— Yurok . 

Klamatk»  Klamath. 

Kla-ma-took-  Klamatuk. 

Klamethf  Klamett— Klamath. 

KLi'moix— Katlamoi  k. 

Klanoh-klatklam-  Kalispel. 

Klantala— K  watami. 

Kla-oo-qna-ahts,  Kla-oo-qnatea— Clayoquot. 

Klapatoi'toin-  Kapachicnlu. 

Klarkinoi«  Klaskino. 

Klaahoote — ClahooHe. 

Klaa'-kaino=  K  laskino. 

Klaaset^Makah. 

Klaaa-]d-no<>  K  lasklno. 

Klatawan—  Klatanars. 

Klat-U-waah'=  Klatlawas. 

Klat-ol-klin«  Ratshikotin. 

KlatoUeaooilla- Tlatlaitikoala. 

Klatrapa,  Klataapa— Clatsop. 

Klatsoanai,  Klatakanai,  Klatakania,  Klata-ka-naue = 
Tlatskanai. 

Klataopi= Clatsop. 

KlaUtonis-Tlatskanai. 

Klaaoh-klatklam-  Kutenal. 

Klausuna-B  Tlan  U8i  yi . 

Kla-wit-iii,  Kla-wi-Uaah»TlaultaLs. 

Klawmnt««  Klamath. 

Klaxennette'^i  Taksomiut. 

Klay-cha-la-tinneh— Thlingchadinne. 

Klay  quoit— Clayoquot. 

KlaT-tinneh==Thlingchadiniie. 

Kl-changamate=  Klchakuk. 

Klech-an'-mech»  Tlkamcheen . 

Klefutshigunat—  Kleguchek. 

KlekeUt»  Klikitat. 

Klemook=»  Tillamook. 

Klen-ee-katejKlea-e-kate»Kolnschan  Family. 

KUarakani,  Kliavakani-  Klinkwan . 

KUcaUt,  Kliokataats,  Kliok-a-taoks,  KUokatatet, 
KUckateto,  KUokitaU- Klikitat 

Klick-am-oheen,  Qioknnacheen— Tlkamcheen. 

Klikalato,  Klikatet,  Kliketan,  Klikatat,  Klikitot, 
Klinget-Tlineit. 

KUnqnan— Kliiikwan. 


KUB-tchanp«,  Klin-tebaap>h»TintrhiuiTe. 

KUquital-Klikitat. 

Kliatinanx,  KUsttnona,  KUatiaot-Cree. 

Kliuqnan— Klinkwan. 

Ki»-a-tmil-tihik'— Tutcbonekatchin. 

Kiookwatoa,  Kiodnratttne— Klochwatooe. 

K^lo^to^'-^iinnS—  Klotbchetunne. 

Klb^^e,  Klofitfthe*.  KIofai»Kk)sl 

Kl'o-ke-ottin^  Klo-kke-G«ttina,  IMkMttai. 
Klokegrottine. 

Klokwan—  K  luk  wan. 

Kld-ven-Kouttdiin,  Klo-Ta»-Kiitfeehia-Takl:.i 
kntcbin. 

Kiowit8hi»«Tlaait8iB. 

Klock-hait-kweo-  Kluckhaitkwn. 

Kloekwaton,  Kluekwatone-  Klochmtooe. 

Klnoquan  -  Klu  k  wan. 

Cue,  Klae's  Villaffe^Kloo. 

Kioffadneayn*  Klokadakaydn. 

Kiautiit,  Kldk-Ut-t&t- Klikitat 

Klftk-aa^iidi-TlukiiabadL 

Klokwan— Kake. 

Kinakliu-  Tluskez. 

Klotafmint-  Klntak. 

Kaaeatarea»  Qnacaitare. 

Ww^w,  Knaiokhotana— Knaiakhotaiu. 

Knakanak— Eanakanak. 

Knant— Kuaut 

Kneoktakimnt-  Chiokak. 

Kneaatenoaf— Cree. 

Knnlnkmat,  Knnlakmnte— Kugaloi. 

KniefBagamnta-Kinegnak. 

Knife  Indiana-  Eabataottine,  NUakrapuv^ 

Knik  Station- KnakatDuk. 

Kaiktaf'emQt- 1  knetuk. 

ITniq'-a-mut— Knik. 

KniateaoT,  Knistanana,  Kaisteaain,  ^^ 
Knistaneaoz,  Kaiateacaz,  Kaiatne,  &■«>>• 
yniatiiif^i^-g^  Knistlaaaiix,  Knistiaie^CRe. 

KniTes-  Ntlakyapamok. 

Koa-Kol. 

Ko&'aatEl- K  wantlen. 

Koahnalla—  Kawia. 
I  Koakiaa— Cahokia. 
I  Koakramiot— Kokaoasmint 

K'oaOa-Hoya. 

Koaliqt-Koalekt 

K-'oa'pQ-Koapk. 

Koaalnmi'"  Koiskana. 

Koaaaitt-Koasatl. 

Ko-a-wia-M-iik-  WakoawiaBOJik. 

Kooeteaaya— Kutenai. 

KAohiohi  Win^AwU-Kojeje-winlnewof. 

Kochkofamuta—  Kochkok. 

Koohkomut—  Koko. 

Kochloftoffpaffamint-Kukluktak. 

Koehninakwe,  Koohooino— HavasupaL 

Ko-oke— Cochiti. 

Kooo<«Hqpi. 

KodalpalTinago-  Dakota. 

Kodeneea- Kutenai. 

Koahellv&i-Koattchin—  Kwitchakatchio. 

Koecbiea—  Kichai . 

Koeraooenetanon— Coi  racoentanon . 

KoetenaU,  Koetanay.  Koatinaya- Kutenai. 

Kogfiung—  Koslung. 

Ko^olachi—  Unalaska. 

Koffmollik  Matea-Kopa«miut 

Ko-hai,  Kohaio— Kubaia. 

Kohatk-Quabatika. 

Ko-ha-yo— Kubaia. 

Kohenuia-  Yavapai. 

K6hlnnf,  Kob&naaamn<»Kokyan. 

Ko'hni'ma,  Ko'-hni'  na-Havasupai. 

Koho— Tanaha. 

Kohoaldie-Palute.  ShlTTV^ita. 

K6ho'hltt-TaOB.  ^  , 

Koho-mata-ka-oatoh-ka,  Ka-ho-Biut^-prt»% ' 
ho-muta  ka-oateh-ka,  Ko-ho-aratirki-fv.  ^ 
mutakigartokar—  Kobamutkikatska. 

K6honxno—  Havasupai. 

Kohoaeraghe—  Kanagaio. 

Koht-ana-  Knalakbotana. 

K6han— Yuma. 

Koi  ai  vla-Coila. 

Knianglai— K  weundlas. 

Koiankahe-Karankawa.  _^ 

Koikhpagamiita,  Koikbpafmut— Ikogmtot 
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:6-ikt— Laguna. 

Mteft'n*—  K  wilchana. 

[o-intehnih— KoinchiulL 

Idotero-  Ck)yotero8. 

:oM-ymk'-Coo8. 

/'oltaita-Kokaitk. 

3kKnfilE']ce-  Okinagan. 

iokaMiUh-KoksUah. 

jokh'  lit  innnin^Okioginiat. 

4ikhlokhtokpagamate-  Kukluktuk. 

iokhaene^  Ca  j  uenche. 

okmaleot—  N  u  w  ukmiut 

okmollit—  Nuwuk. 

okob—Kukuch. 

o-k'oo'-Coos. 

okok»Kocbkok. 

okokiwak-  Crows. 

o-ko-mah  yiUacaa  Kokomo. 

okoiiuah«  Skokomiflh . 

okoiiiiioa»>  Havasupai. 

okopa«Ck)copav 

okopnyama^  Kokopki. 

o'-kop  nyd-mfi,  Kokop  winw^,  Ko-kop-wiii-wii— 

Kokop. 

*ok'-o-ro-t'tt'-yn-  Pecoa. 

okaawopalim*  Pueblos. 

okaoagmynt,  Kokaoak  InaniU— Koksoagmiut. 

okrontan— Kagwagtan. 

ok-waiy-tooh^  KokaiU. 

o-kyaa-a,  Kokyaa  winwii,  Ko'-kynfi-iih  wna-wii-i 

Kokyan. 

olapiHaa*  Acolapiasa. 

oUtioa-Kilatika. 

olohane,  Kolohanat  Kolohina— Kulchana. 

oUugi-Tlingit. 

oliva=*Koroa. 

»liachea,  Koljnaohen,  Xoynah,  XoUoahiaaa— Tlin- 

ol]nakovaky<-  Kolmakof . 

Blnit^Skilloot. 

Bloches^Tlingit. 

»lok=Coloc. 

>loooh,Koloachen»KolU8chan  Family. 

>loalii=-Tl{iigit. 

)laba]u»  KuTchana. 

>Uhina»Ahtena. 

>laida,  Xolaint==Colcene. 

»ltohanea,  Xoltaohane,  Xoltaohanim,  Xoltaohaner, 

Eoltahan,   Xoltahaaen,    Koltahaaea,    Koltahani, 

Coltahany—  Kulchana. 

ilneh— Koluschan  Family. 

tlmnaktnrook,  Kolumatoarok,  Xolomatnrok—  Kili- 

iiiantavie. 

tlaachea,  Xolnachiana,  Koloah*  Koluschan  Fam- 

ly. 

)Putaah«  Calapooya. 

>lwa—  Koroa. 

.lyuxhi-TIingit 

•mantaa— Comanche. 

•marov  Odinotohka— Komarof. 

•maUr-  Comanche. 

im'-bo^Yanan  Family. 

'o'm>noq«  Kbmenok. 

mkiutia'-'  Komkyutis. 

•mkoine'^  Ton  ka  wa . 

5mko'tEa«  Komkutis. 

'o'mkyutia->  Komkyutis. 

m  Maidum«Achomawi. 

'mpabi'&ntaf  Xompa'go— Kiowa. 

ma'eka-K^iiialiyap=-  Arapaho. 

5'moka,  Xo-mooknt«-Comox. 

'mpabi'anta—  Kiowa. 

-mnn'-i-tap'-i-o*  Nez  Percys. 

inax»Comox. 

na=-8kedans. 

nagens,  Konagia^Kaniagmiut. 

napee^Konope. 

naaadagea—  Canadasaga . 

oaagi—Kaniagmiut. 

oaaoa,  Konaaaa^Canadasaga. 

oatines—  Kanohatino. 

oaa— Kansa. 

-ne-a  kon^Comiakin. 

ae-Konep—  Konekonlp. 

ogigamat,  KongLnmate— Kungugemlnt. 

ngigaaagamnte— Kongiganak. 

uiagi,  &oiiiagmatea— Kaniagmiut 

Diata«  Tonihata. 

aiok"-Cooniae. 


^ J  t—  Kongiganak. 

X^niao—  Havasupai. 

Ko^iagan^Esquimauan  Family.  Kaniagmiut. 

Xoakhandeeahronoa-iConkhandeenrhonon. 

Konkon^Tonkawa. 

KoMo— Konglo. 

Xonnaaok  -  Cooniac. 

XoBBandaiigaa—  Canandaigua . 

XonoetiimoB—  Kanohatino. 

Konondaagna-i  Canandaigua. 

Xononwarohare— Ganowarohare. 

Xonootena—  Kanuti. 

Konoahioni,  Koaoaaioiii^IroqUQia. 

Koaowiki— Conov. 

Xonaa,  Xonaea— Kansa. 

X<mahawa=-  Coosha. 

Kontarea—  Con  tarea. 

Xoniiaga»  Caughnawaga. 

Konuiigsi  Ontga.— Iroquois. 

Koaya-tdo'a»iCungya. 

Xonxa— Kansa. 

Kon-sa">  Kanze. 

Kooagamutaa*  Kowagmiut. 

Kooagomntea—  Kunmiut. 

Koo-A-sah-te-i  Koasati. 

Xoo-eha-koo-chin—  Kutchakutchin. 

Koo-chae-ta-kee.  Koo-ohe-ta-kera—Kotsoteka. 

Koochin—  Kutcnin. 

Koo-ohi-ta-keri-  Kotsoteka. 

Xoocmata—  Kunmiut. 

iKo-ob-lok-ta-oae-  Kalokta. 

Kooigamate—  K  wik. 

Xook-a-tM-Hokedi. 

Xook-koo-ooae«  Coos. 

XookpoToroa,     Xookpowro    Matea— Kukpaurung- 
miut. 

Xook-wai-wai-tob-  Kokaitk. 

Xool=Kunee)te. 

Koolaatioara,  Xoolaatik-ara- Kotsoteka. 

XoolTagavigamate-  Kul  vagavik. 

Kooman—  Panamenik. 

Koona— Skedans. 

Koo^jeakieo'  Kunleskie. 

Xoo-oa-ameata—  Kowagmiut. 

Kooq  Mates^  K  u  nmiut. 

Kooqotll'ne-  Kookotlane. 

Kooaah—Kusa. 

Koo-aam«  Husam. 

Xooakimo—  Koskimo. 
,  Xoot-Got. 

I  Kootamea,  Xootanaia,  Xootaaay,  Kootanie— Kute- 
I      nai. 

Kootaniea»Kitunahan  Family. 

Koo-tohe-nooa—  Hutsnuwu. 

Koo-tohin'o-  KuUrhin. 

K6o-td6a— Koo. 

Xootenai^Kitunahan  Family. 

Kooteaai,  Xootaaaiea,  Xootanaia,  Xootanay,  Koo- 
tenia^  Kutenai. 

Kootenuka— Kitunahan  Family. 

Xoot^uha,  Xootoaea,  Kootoonaisi- Kutenai. 

Xootaenooa,  Kootanovakie,  Kootmahoo,  Kootmooa 
KootznoT*  Hutsnuwu. 

Koovnk— Kowak. 

Ko-pa->Gupa. 

K6pa»  Creeks. 

Kopachichin«- Kapachichin. 

Kopagmutt  Xopia^mefta—  Kopagmiut. 

Xo-paya— Tulkepaia. 

Xo-pe»Copeh. 

Xopio-tdoa—  Kuping. 

X 'op-tagui— Jicarilla. 

Koqaahpilt«  Koquapilt. 

KoqueifAtak-  Kokaitk. 

KoqoUSi-WishoBk. 

Koqnitaa— Coq  uitlam. 

Xoracoonitonon,  Xorakoenitanon—Coiracoentanon. 

Xorekina—  Karkin . 

Xorenkake—  Karankawa. 

Xorimen-  Keremen 

Korkone—  Tonka  wa. 

Xoronkao  Karankawa. 

Xororinaky—  Korovinski. 

Xo-aa-te'ka^ya'*  Koasati. 

Xoachiginakoge—  Kashega. 

Ko-'s^-a-^e'-nyoB*-  Casruga. 

Koae-kemoe— Koskimo. 

XoahegenakoLXoahigin,  Xoahiginakoe* Kashega. 

Xoah-aW-o«  KassoYO. 
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U-ao,  KM-U-mi— Kotkimo. 
KMkoquiaw—  Koak  wogmiut. 


T6%'-  •  Kosyraf-Koaerefdd. 


I  ^mt-dUt-KtuOahtik. 


XMBitM,  XoMiiti-Hoanlte. 

KoM—Uopi. 

Ko-M-ft-cha—  Kototihe. 

K'o-M^-HopL 

X5«'-e-ter-K<M0tihe. 

Ko+i'-to«-U'-kA-  Kotaoteka. 

Ko-mU«  I^qpina. 

UttshoUka- KotootekA. 

Ko-tnl-to-BM—  Kwunthlkbantanne. 

KomuBBM— Cosumni. 

KocjTof-Koseiefski. 

KotakontooMii-  Ota«tiottoaemiD . 

Kot^-Kutohia,  Kotefi-a-Xntehia-Kutchaktitchiii. 

Kotehitohi-wiiiiBiwak-  Kojejewininewug. 

Ko-U-yi-mikB- Kutalimikfl. 

Ko'ti^,  Xot-ji-ti-CocbUi. 

Xo-tA'-ftpi-tnp'-i-o-Sallah. 

K*6taa&'-Kio. 

KotMkhotaaa*  Kungu^mlut. 

Xo-tyi-ti-Cochiti. 

XotMbne-KikikUk. 

KlaKlaKSohioiMts,  KtaKtddatta,  XoiakoaikMMi- 

oiiek,      XouakooikovMlwtk  -  Wakoaingouecbi- 

wek. 
Xoaaaa—  Kobanl. 
XSapahaf  -  Kwapabag. 
Xonaraa-Ouaras. 
X«iiaii-  Scbobarie. 
Xonat^Kawai. 
Xo-aavi-  Tulkepaia. 
Xooayaa,  Xooayoa-iKoayam. 
Xoadakaa-Oaudekan. 
Xoaera-Koroa. 
X«iicotU»  KomkatlB. 
XomVakowlntaaowM— Coiimcoentanon. 
Xookhontaaa—  Kagwantan. 
Xonkaoanninta-  Koksoagmlut 
XooliMhen— Koluscban  Family. 
Xoumohaonaft— Cumabe  wa. 
Xo-nB-TontO0,  Tulkepaia. 
XSnaSons-  Kounaouons. 
Xonrona,  Xoororas^Koroa. 
XonaohA  Xouttohia—  Kutcbakutcbin. 
XofOM— Coos. 
Xoothnoiu—  Hutsnuwu. 
Xonikokhant— ■  »  Koskwogmiat 
XoatainM,  Xoutaaia— Kutenai. 
X^-atahau"'  Yuma. 
Xoutonait-  Kutenai 
Xontaenooa,  Xoatmooa— Hutsnuwu. 
Xoayoa-Kuiu. 
Xowu-mat—  Kowagmiut. 
XowaU- Salmon  River  Indians. 
Xowailohew,  Xow-ait-ohaa-iCowicban. 
XowaUtakt- Cowlitz. 
Xowl£g-mSiui»  Kowagmiut. 
Xow-a'-Mh-  Kawaiiau. 
Xo-waa-U-KobaabU. 
Xow^tI-  Tul  kepala. 
XowaUte.  XoweUtak-Gowlitt. 
Xowea,  XowM  Bay^Cooa. 
Xow-h^tah-Kawlta. 
Xo-wilth-Wisboak. 
Xowitohana,  XowitaiB»Cowicban. 
Xowlits»  Cowlitz. 
Xowmook-  Comox. 
Xowocooonnghariacofharie—  Kowogoconnugbarie- 

gugbarie. 
Xowronaa—  Koroa. 
Xowwaaayea,  Xowwaaaayt,  XowwaaaajM— Kowa- 

aayee. 
Xowwelth-Chaabl. 
KoxaiiUkkwe,  X6xBi]iaiiie— Havaaupai. 
Xo-ya-ta,  Xo-ya-te,X*-ya-tM,Xo-y»-to— Koyeti. 
Xo-ya-konk-ha-ka-  Cavuga. 
Xoyoiia  wiaw^  Xo-yo'-no  wn£*wfl«Koyonya. 
X^6ahtii-Hano. 
Xoyonkoa—  Koyukukhotana. 
Xoyonkouk-XonttaBM—  Koyukukhotana. 
Xoyn— Kuiu. 
Xoyttimat-  Koyugmlut 
Xoynknk  (BiTw),    Xoynknk   aetttamenta— Koyu- 

kuk. 
Xoyak&B,  Xoyiikttiiakoi— Koyukukhotana. 
Xo-aa-U-ti-kat-tah-  Kotaava. 


rqa£-k&-te'dai-  Khaikachozn. 
XMHrtk'-lEtai- KhaiyukkbaU. 
Mrqmi'j€-mi-^^  Khaiyumltn. 
X^a-koaita'-  Khakhaicb. 
X*qfttdiaia'-Khachtaia. 
X*qil'«q-Khilukh. 
X*qi-Biio'  ^iaai^Khinukhtanne 
XqI'ttlaif  ai-  Kbitalaittbe. 
gllBi-kwala^-iKhlimkwaiah. 
X^loa'-le^wttf -toe-  Khloehlekhwiitsbe. 
XqUhqwai  ri-tahi-KblokhwaiyiitsIii. 
X*qlo-qwae  ^Aaai-Cooa,  Kalawatael,  ^nslav 
X^qoU^Kbolkh. 
XQop&S'Bik-ColTille. 
Xqdl-kaaet'-aiik— Kbulhanahtaiik. 
Xqa-wa£-hiu«  Khu  waiua. 
Xnagmalit,  XAagmaUvaet,  l^asmalivcgt, 

Xraaulit,  KpaTaaaptat— Kitegazetit. 
Xraaka- Creeks. 
Xraaa^Cree. 
Xialuit-Skilloot. 
Xriahaa-Creeka. 
Xrioqa,  Xriaa-Cree. 
Xrihi-Creeks. 

Xptkaptalopmfat"  Ugjulirmiut. 
XripBiyQlDUiiat-  Kipniak. 
Xriqa,  Kria,  Xriateaanx,  TTriatmi— »¥,  Xriadi 

Xriatiao-Cree. 
Xroaont— Kuaut. 

Xpotaylo  ant,  Kpotayapant—  Kitegmreat. 
bh]nuhkiBg--Ku8kuski. 
X  *'t&taa«8ban  wappom. 
X'terai-Kicbam. 
Xtsialtana-  Kulchana. 
X«-4^-miit«  Kowagmiut. 
Xnahadi-  Kwaharl. 
Xol^a-Kwahu. 
Xna-kaa— San  Marooa. 
Xna-kay—  Kuakaa. 
Xnakamtaaa— Kuakumchen. 
Xiu.-kyi-Ba-  K  wakina. 
Xaaliag-miut-  Kugaluk. 
Xnalt-Kuaut 
Xnalyngmut—  Kugaluk. 
Xaaagmiut—  Kowagmiut. 
Xnaat—Kuaut. 
Xnbakhya—  Kawaiiau. 
Xa'baratpat—  Penateka. 
Xobok-Kowak. 

Xu-ahi-Uoh-i-wa-Baf'  Yal-up'— TufaattiilatwL 
Xfiehia-Kutcbin. 
Xiakaikwa—  HavaaupaL 
Xnc'-la-te'-te-  Knabletata. 
Xnd-witoaoa—  Rutawicbaaha^ 
Xiiah*a»  Komoyue. 
Xiiaay<ga-k£ka-  Cayuga. 
Xni'qa— Kueba,  Komoyue. 
Xni'za—  Komoyue. 
Xoa'zAmut-  Quetela. 
Xagalnkmut,  Xugalnkmuta^  Kugmlak. 
Xnimiat*  Kunnuut. 
XaKa-  Tulkepaia. 
XohaaawaiitlMaw— Conoy . 
Xuhiii  kwa,  Xn'h-nia— Havaaapad. 
Xnhna—Tontos. 
Xn'htcka-t^xka-  Kotsoteka. 
Xukoiahti-Kobasbli. 
Xnieha—  Komoyue. 
Xoik-Atnlk. 
Xuikawkuk-  Hawikuh. 
Xnikli-Kwik. 
Xtiikni-Molala. 
Xdi-littf-Kuilitah. 
Xnilka- Kaskaskia. 
Xailkhlogamata-  Kuilklok. 
Xoilla-patoa-  Quileute. 
Xni-maeh-qui-toch—  Kimaqiilt. 
Xoia-aa-alM-  Quinaiel  t. 
Xniiiakaaaht—  Koiakana, 
Xoiaaatiii-  K  wilchana. 
Xuitara'-i-  Pawnee. 
Xu-ito-Kuitah. 
XuisiB-Yuma. 
Xidata-Kiatang. 
K^Mdi-KuyeS. 
Ktiu-kda—  Kouyou. 
XftlcaBiaaiy^ka-h^aoq^k-KQkinishymka. 
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btnnwii-Hana. 
topA-Cocopa. 
lettan-Kokhittan. 
khn-ymk-Cooniac. 
IdipH^vt-  Kopa«rmlut. 
Ic-ke-wa-on-aii-iBff—  Wequadong. 
kii&*8aD  Marcos. 

-kii-tci,  Xa'-kato  wiii-wii—Kukucbi. 
Inith-katohin— Tuk  kuthkutchin. 
taUt  Knkatai-Kukuch. 
kwil',Ka-kwIl'«diia«,  Xn-kiKl'-tim  ^iinafi-Mi- 
likhwutmetUDne. 
>UhX«Kuhlahi. 
lahusM-  Calahuasa. 
la'  Kai  Po'mo-Keliopoma. 
la-napo,  Xnlanopo^Kuhlanapo. 
A'pten'elt- Quelaptoulilt. 
Ido,  Xnldo*-  Kauldaw. 
lees,  Ka-le6tB«Kulleet8. 
1-htdattI*-  Kadobadacho. 
Us'-kito  hItoaibn-Taltushtuntude. 
li-khlugamnta-  Kuilkluk. 
[iraiBiaa-Kokfiilah. 
Ikomie— K  ul  kum  iflh . 

iaa  Paint,  KnllMpelm,  Xnllaapeii^Kalispel. 
iok-Kulukak. 
I'-meh-Yiikulme. 
loa-t6wa— Konglo. 
Ipaki'ako-Kretan. 
iMfe^Kulsetaiyi. 

iMm-Tg^QB,  Kolt-Tf^iish—Kulshtgeush. 
Ina,  Xuwa—  Koroa. 
iwocnwicninata  Kulvagavlk. 
man-i-a-kwe-i  Comanche, 
naa'  ^dnn^-^  Kimestunne. 
tnbatkni,  Kumbatnathkni,  Xambatwaah«»Kum- 
atuash. 

n-OQtet,  Xomkewtia— KomkyuUs. 
nnomi- Nuimok. 

,n»haha»,  Xnmahewa,  Xnauhiwa—Cumshewa. 
'-mU'-Kuiiipalgi. 
nombar*-  Cumumbah. 
i«Tulkepaia,  Yama. 
I'na—Skedans. 
>aiitd6a-KuDgall. 
inake'owai^  Kona-kegawaL 
ian&— Nahane. 
•fetdi-td^-Kungrfetdi. 
igeeg-ameaU,  Xftnfttgwnut— Ktmgugemlut. 
nis'  ^dnn^^Alsea. 
1  la'nat*  Kuna-lanas. 
unian^Knnmiut. 
imQdlffi-i  Kangmaligmlut. 
1  na-iiar-woih«>Arapaho. 
n-nu'-pi-yu'—  Kunnupiyo. 
loafon— Connewango. 
pi-tdoa—  Kungpi. 
iqit^  Gunghet-haidagai. 
ithak  boluicta»  Concha, 
ta-witoaoa^  Kutawichaaba. 
i-tdoa«KuD. 
taa-td6a«  Kungtsa. 
taei-td6a—  Kungtsei. 
tsoa-td6a'-  Kungtsoa. 
aa-haya'nn— Potawatomi. 
i-fin-ah'— Tahltan. 
iwioaaa»  K  utawichasha. 
X  it»  Gungbet-haidagai. 
ya-td6a,  XaBye-td^a—Kangya. 
yi-td6a— Kungyi. 
-«a— Kanze. 
dlt-e—  Kwantlen. 
•ugm—  Kuoeugru. 
Ii'ml9l-U'-  Kuplmitblta. 
i>^td6a,  Xapi-t6da— Kuping. 
iiamiim^  Kopagmiut. 
Ihi'yl-Kulahiyi. 
ainta-kwakata—  K  waiantik  wokets. 
tz=<  Karts. 
vik^  Kopagmlnt. 
=-Cooe. 
=>Okuwa. 
ix^Coois  Creeks. 
iA-nan4aii<- Creek  Path. 
A  wet'yi — Cnsa  watee. 
oarawaoks,  Xiuoartwoeks-Cuscarawaoc. 
ohe-o-tin — Kezcbe. 


Xiueh-k§-ti-Ko0kedi. 

KoMhkakebwak-miiteii-*  Koak  wogmiut. 

TM  9la'  ifinni'^Salwabka. 

Suha— Coosba. 

Xmhacton— Coshocton. 

Xnshak-Coosba. 

Xaahak  Okitto-Concbachitoa. 

Xnahak  oaapa^Consbaconaapa. 

Xnahak  tiknl-Concbatlkpi. 

Xushanc—  Kashong. 

XnsheiuiikM—  Kusknskl. 

Xnahiohant-  Vagitohitchate. 

XiMhluS-Usal. 

Xnahknahkao,  Xnshknihking,  XnsbkniMiw Kns- 
kuski. 

Xnahoetoa*  Coshocton . 

Xnshokwafmut—  Kuskwogmlnt. 

Ka'ahpAii-Kalispel. 

Xnshutok— Kasbutnk. 

XosU^Cascil. 

XosUTuk-Kusilvak. 

Kn-d  jMh-  Kosipatuwi  wagalyu. 

Kaai-trtahs-Qosiute. 

Knakaranaooke,  Xoakaiawaek—Cuscarawaoc. 

Knsk-Ui-Koskedi. 

Xoflkdakoaa-Kaskaskia. 

Koa-ke-mn—  Koskfmo. 

Xoikoffamate,  Xpikohkagainint»  Knskok. 

Xoakokfiaz  tana— Kuskwogmlnt 

Koakokvanunate,  Kaskokragmate— Knskok. 

Koakokrakh— Kuskokvak. 

Xiiakokwacamat«»  K  uskok. 

Kaakokwign^uten— Kuskwogmlnt 

Knskokwim^Kulchana,  Kuskwogmlnt 

Xnakokwimar,  Xoakokwin^ata,  Knikokwims,  Xn- 
skokwimtsi— Kuskwogmlnt 

Xii^oqaimors-i  Knichana. 

KnakoTak,  Xnskorakh— Kuskokvak. 

Kaakosehki,  Xnaknakaa— Knskuskl. 

Xnskntka—  Kaskaskla. 

XnskotkoM,  XoakoskiM,  Xoakaskiii,  Knakuako 
Town,  Xoakiutor—Kuskuskl. 

Xnakatohewak,  Xiiakatah«wak,Xaakwocmut-- Ku- 
skwogmlnt 

Xos-me' ^finn<«  Coos. 

Xa-ae-«ha-to-ny«  Kosotshe. 

XnapAu*  Kutenai. 

KuaaUof-KaslIof. 

Xoaaoe^  Coosa. 

Xoatf  Haade-Klnsta. 

Xoataloga— Custaloga's  Town. 

va'-sf-me'  )finn8-i  Kosotshe. 

Xotaiiaa^titaiii»  Kutenai. 

Xntani,  X^tania— Kltunahan  Family. 

XatehaaXattohia,Xutoba-katohi-  Kutcbakutcbin 

Xatoh'-a-katoh'-in»  K  wltcbakutcbln. 

Xatoh^  "-  Yuma. 

Xatehii  Xuttohin- Kutcbakutcbin. 

Xatoitoiwininiwaf «-  Kojejewlnlnewug. 

Xn-)oa-wi'-t'9l-Kut«buwitthe. 

X'u-tdJa-Ku. 

Xutenae,  Xuteoaj— Kutenai. 

Kafkwatla-  Katkwaabltu. 

XntUk-Kotlik. 

Xutaehii',  Xuto&a,  Xutoaaeha,  Xutoaaqa,  Xatonaa— 
Kutenai. 

Xat6wa-Ku. 

Xu-t'qia—  Kutchln. 

Xft'ta-Kurts. 

Kntaka-katahi-  Kutcbakutcbin. 

Kntahi,  Xatahia- Kutchln. 

Katsnovakoe--  Hutsnuwu. 

Xuttdapelm-  Kallspel. 

Xattoowanw— Cherokee. 

Xuti^^Yuma. 

Xii'-ii-ki— Sacaton . 

Xn-d'-aha— Creeks. 

X^ata-Kuts. 

Xn-nz-aws—  Klynksa. 

XaTahaiTima^Serranos. 

Xnw&hi'—  Keowee. 

Xft-w&'-ka-ohe-  Koakotsalgi. 

Xa-we-v<-ka  pai-ya— Yarapal. 

Xawhaia-Kuhala. 

Xawiohpaokmiiten— Ikogmiut 

XawAimioB—  Kowagmiut. 

XIu'ztnedi-Kubinedl. 

Xaxai-kae—  Havasnpal. 

Xnyakinobi*-  Koyukukhotana. 
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XnyalaffeMo.  KallaidRhi. 
XuTa-] 


^a-maiif-ffe— CuyamuDque. 
Xnyawua  Kfowa. 
XnsnikiJc—  Euiukuk. 
XoTokintsi*  Koyukukhotana. 
XayuktoUk^  Koyuktolik. 
Knyuka-hifA^  Cayuga. 
Knyukaks,  ICiiyiilninaki*  Koyukokhotana. 
Xnyatskoe-i  Kuiu. 
Xnzlaket^TIuRkez. 
XTieg-mint,  XTiegnk-mint—Kyiguk. 
Xvifathlogamnte-i  Kvigatluk. 
Xvigmnt-Kwik. 


Xvicokmnt"-  K  vigak. 
XvUch-Kwik. 


Kvikhagamut"  K  yikak. 

Xvinghak-mioate,  Xvinkhakmut^KTlnkak. 

Xvioogmioute*  Kwik. 

Xvithti-  Paguate. 

Xwa— Kwahu. 

Xwa-ai'-tc'I-  K  waltshi. 

Xwiiksat-Hoh. 

Xwi'g-ai,  Kwaratl-Kwakiutl. 

Xwahida,  Xwa'Udi-KwaharL 

Kwahadk' -  Quahatika. 

Kwlhare  tetohaxkane— Kwahari. 

Xwahkewlth-  ICwakiutl. 

Xwahnt-len*  Kwantlen. 

Xwahawi&w<L  Kwa'-hii-wim-wfl— Kwahu. 

Xwaiantl-Quinaielt. 

Kwaihintlaa  Haade«-Kweundlas. 

Kwaitlensi- Kwantlen. 

Xw^ool-Kwakiutl. 

Xwikiutl^Wakashan  Family. 

Xwilcok'nL-i  K  wakokutl. 

Kwakoo«n=-  Kukwakum. 

Xwalcowendx™  Kwakowenok. 

Kwa-knhl-Kwakiutl. 

KwikuqEmil  *en6x--  Kwakukemalenok. 

Kwakwakoaoluoueto»  Wakouingouechiwek. 

XlwaUflinUa  K  walafiints. 

Kwa-le-oum=>  Saaraen. 

Kwalhiokwas"  K  walhiloqua. 

Kwa'll-Qualla. 

Xwaliokwa-  K  walhloqua. 

Xwaliin'yl«  Qualla. 

Kwaii-le-oiun=- Saamen. 

Kwmatlin,  Kwantlum,  Xwmatliin-"  Kwantlen. 

Xwan  wiin-wtl-Kwan. 

Kwapa,  Kwapa-^eciha,  Kwapa-Bhefiha<«Quapaw. 

Kwaahillasj  KwaJla»Qoa8ila. 

Kw£-9a'-ini  ^fiiuifi'->  K  watami, 

Xwat-kewlth-  K  wakiuti . 

Kwat-teno,  Kwatt'inoq,  Xwateino^Qoatsino. 

K*  w£tdinati'-t<]i<»  Kwatami. 

Xwat-si-iio=-Quat8ino. 

Xwaaaeneq,  Kwa-wa-ai-nuk,  Kwa-wa-a-nuk— Guau- 

aenok. 
Kwawkewlth-  Kwakiutl. 

Kwaw-kwaw-apiet,  Kwawkwawapilt»  Koquapilt. 
Kwaw-kweloh-  Kwakiutl. 
Kwaw-ma-«hin=i  Quamichan . 
K  waw-the-lah  o  Goasi  la. 
K  wa  wt-te-no  -  <)  uatsl  no. 
Xwayo  winw^,  Kwa'-yo  wiin-wfl— Kwayo. 
Xwe-ah-kah»  Komoyue. 
Kwe-ak-kah  Saioh-kioie-taolii'- Kueha. 
Xw»d«ch'=  Mohawk. 
Xwe-dee-tut- Quilcute. 
Xwe^ahocemut «  K  wiahok. 
Xweegamrat-  Kwik. 
Xweet— Quaitso. 
Xw6gamut=  Kwik. 
Xwebts-hu- QuaitAo. 
X' wSOc-Mt'enoq-  Koeksotenok. 
Xwenaiwitl=>  Quinaielt. 
Kwe-net-ohe-ohat,  Kwe-net-tat^h— Makah. 
Kwent-lo-ah-mith™  Kwehtlmamish. 
Xw&«t-Kere.san  Family. 
Xwetoap  tutwi-Kuchaptuvela. 
Xwe'tsla«  Tsi  mshian. 
Xwetao— Quaiti^. 

Xwe'-wii-uh  wiin-wii,  Xwewn  winw^— Kwewu. 
Xwi-ah-kah«  Komoyue. 
Xwiohig-mat=-  Kiatagmiut. 
Xwiohlmagmjaten,    KwiohjMoker.     Xwiohpagmju- 

ten.  Kwiehpak  Indiani^lkogmiut. 
Xwick-ao-ten-o—  Koeksotenok. 
Kwigalocamnt,  Kwigalogamnte— Kwikak. 
Xwiffainiat,  Kwifamnte—Kwik. 


Xwigathlofamute,  Xwigathlogiimiit^  Kvigatlak. 

XwHia- Kucha. 

Kwikagamint,  Xwikagamut— Kwik&k. 

Kwikapa—  Cooopa. 

Xwikh-Kwik. 

Xwikhloicemat—  Kwlkluagmint. 

Xwikhpag'eaiat—  K  wlkpagmiut. 

Kwikhpagmnt—Ikogmiut. 

XtH'koaSBdx—  Kwikoaenok. 

Kwikoefam— CcM  uitlam. 

Xwikaot'eaeq,  Kwik'-ao-tiao— Koeksotenok. 

KwilcwitlBm-iCoqaitlam. 

XwikwCLOIt-WaUala. 

Kwn>aio'-auk-  K  wilaishauk . 

Kwille-hatM,  XwiUaiifit,  KwiUeut,  XwOleyluita, 
KwiU^te-Qulleute. 

XwUla^ohinl-i  Cathlamet. 

Xwinaitii,  Xwinaitl,  Xwinalnlt,  Xwiaaiotl* -Qui- 
naielt. 

Kwiniahfikdtteihitki— Queenashawakee. 

Xwi'Bobi,  Xwifi-yap  wM-wfl— Kwin^yap. 

2wi  ■ftt'-qwttt— Kthutetmetseetuttun. 

Xwitara'-a—  Pawnee. 

Kwitehia-Xntchia-  K  witchakutchin. 

Kwi'totenBm— K  wichtenem. 

Xwito^^*— Yuma. 

XwithlUff'emit-Kwikluagmiut. 

Kwittoha-Xuttohia-  Kwitehakutchin. 

Xwohatk-  Quabatika. 

Kwois-kuB-a'—  Koiskana. 

Kwdcwodfto-  Coos. 

Kworatema—  K  woratem. 

XwoahoBJpn-"  Chimariko. 

Kwout— Kuaut. 

KwowahtewQg— Mandan. 

Kws£-ioi-)Mi'—  K  widchichu. 

Kwft«da= Kiowa. 

KwiU-a(-caa-Xk= Kwulaishauik. 

Xwftl-haa-fta-iiXto'=>KwulbauunnitBh. 

Kwolkwol = Nayakololay . 

XwU-Uii=KwullaiRh. 

XwU'-laq-t'aii-Ik-  K  wollakhtauik. 

Kwolaeet— Colcene. 

Kwiil-tci'-toi-toSok'-  Kwult^hitshitseahk. 

KwfU-iia{-y&—  K  wu  I  (saiy  a. 

Xwua  Haadi-Skedans. 

Kwnn  lennat— Kuna-lanas. 

Xw^atol'-qfia  ifia'aS—  Kwusathlkhun  tonne. 

Kwfti-M'-)6]i—  Kuabetunne. 

Kwa-tehni  =«  K  waUilk. 

Kwflt'-ti-teaii'-r9(i-  K  wnttitahimtthe. 
I  Kw7fyMhpai]iagmiiit>-Kwinak. 

XxagantaiaKouTiftin  «  Aleut 
I  Kyaeks=Kake. 

Kyahagah— Cayahoga. 

Xyakantgate,  Xvaliwilfate— Keyerhwotket. 

Xyakiina,  KVr&'-ki-me-Kiakima. 

l^-kaiaa-  K  wakina. 

Kyanamara— Gallinomero. 

X'ya-na-thlaiia-kwe—  Laguna. 

K'ya-na-woa  Kechipauan. 

Kyi'niula^  Kianusill. 

Kyaokw =Tillamook. 

Kyawayt = Kiowa. 

Kyeft-out= Kyuquot. 

Kye-nM—  Ca  vuse. 

Kyewaw  =>  Kiawaw. 

X7faiii=>Kaigani. 

Kyfaiiie=>Skrttagetan  Family. 

KyiiltkoaagasB  Kialdagwims. 

Kyiks*ade=KlkBadi. 

Kyis-Kichai. 

Ky'ia'ifa^-Kiusta. 

XyooM=Cayu8e. 

Kyo'p'eneq—  Koprino. 

Kyriatia8]u«Cree. 

Xyspyoz  =3  Kiflhpachlaots. 

Ky-ok-aht'-  Kyuquot. 

Kyn'-kftto  hitolflm— Takelma. 

Xy-wk-aht,  Xy-jroh-qoaht— Kyuquot. 

LaalaqsBntaio,    Li'alazsBBfalo^Laalakaentaia 
Laflala-Tlaaluis. 
La-ap-tin-Nez  Purees. 
La  Barranoaa— BananoM. 
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Laboba— Saboba. 

La  Booo  del  Arroyo— Boco  del  Arroyo. 

La  Oaiada— Santa  Cms. 

Laeaae— Lacame. 

LaOanoa-Canoa. 

Laooaya— Sakaya. 

Lao  Court  d'Oreille  baad,  Lao  Court  OroiUo  Band.  Lac 

Court  Orielleo,  Lao  Court  OrviUe,  Lao  Contereille- 

Lac  Court  Oreilles. 
Lao  do  deux  Montafno,  Lao  do  Bonz  Kontagnet" 

Oka. 
Lao  du  Flambeau— WauswagimiDg. 
LiocEiiKmazS;^  -  Tlashgenemaki. 
Laonal-iap—  Lakkulzap. 
Laohawayt—  A  lachua. 
La-ohet-Tacbl. 

La  Cienega,  La  Cieaecia,  La  Oienfuilla—Cienega. 
Laok-ai-iap—  Lakkulzap. 
Lacka  way— Alachua. 
Laok-Bowa— Sans  Arcs. 
Laokweipe—  Lakweip. 
La  Oloobe-Chibaoulnani. 
Laoo—  Lagcay. 
LaoomnU-Sekumne. 
La    Concepoion— Purisima    Concepci6n    de    los 

Adnais. 
La  Conoepoion  Bainoa-«3amoa. 
La  Conoepoion  de  (loarao— Quarai. 
La  Coneeptioa— Ossossane,  Totiakton. 
Laoopaelet — Tlascopsel . 
Laoota,  La-ootahs— Dakota. 
Laoqaeaomne—  Lakinumne. 
Lao  qui  Parle  band,  Laoqoiparle  Indiana— Mdeiye- 

dan. 
La-Croiz—  Anamlewatiffong. 
Lao  Shatao-Chetac  Lake. 
Lao  Traverae  band—  Kahra. 
La    Dalle    Indiana,    La    Bailee    Indiana— Dalles 

Indians. 
IrfEdazat-  Hladakhat. 

Laok'que  lib  la,  Laek-qne-Ut-ka-Lekwiltok. 
La  Encamaoion,  La  Snoamaoion  del  Sutaqoiaon— 

Sudacson. 
La'enuxama— Laenukhuma. 
La  Batanoia—  Estancia. 
La  Fallorine— Munominikasheenhug. 
La  7euille*s  band—  Kiyuksa. 
La  Follovoine- Munominikasheenhug. 
La  Oallette— Oswegatcbie. 
Lagana— Laguna. 
La  Oattell-Oswegatchle. 
lA'gl-Hlagl. 
Lagoona— Tolowa. 
Lagoona— Laguna. 
La  Oran  auivira-Tabira. 
Lagana— Tatagua. 

Lagana  del  Capitan  Pablo— San  Pablo. 
Lagnna  del  Hospital— Camanl. 
Lagana  de  San  Pablo— San  Pablo. 
Lagnnaa— Ti  m  pa  iava  ts. 
Lagune,  Lagunians,  La  hagona— Laguna. 
Lanama—  Labanna. 
La  Have,  La  Hove- Le  Have. 
&ahayrkqoan — Yakutat . 
Lahooita—  Ka  wita. 
Lahtoha-  Methow. 
Laioh-KwU-taoke- Lek  wiltok. 
Laida,  Laidennoj— Kasnotchin. 
Laitanes— letan. 
La  JoUa—  La  Joya. 

Lak,Lakamellos— Clear  Lake  Indians. 
La  Kar- letan. 

Lake  Oalboun  band— Kheyataotonwe. 
Lake  Indiana- Dwamlsh,  Lower  Kutenai,  Seni- 

jextee,  Timpaiavats. 
La'klelak,  Lai !elaq- Clatsop. 
Lake  of  the  Two  Koontaina— Oka. 
Lake    Winnebagoahiah    band  —  Winnebegoshishi- 

wininewak. 
Lake  Winnipea  band-Nlbowisibiwininiwak. 
Lakhamute— Ugalakmiut. 
Lakmiak-  Lakmiut. 
Lakota-DakoU. 
Llku'-in-  Klukwan. 
L&'kailila-Walas  Kwakiutl. 
Lalaoha^nt'aio—  Laalaksentaio. 
La  Lagnna— Camani. 

LalAaiqoala,  La'L4wiqwala-Tlatlasikoala. 
LalaniLKla—  Lalauitlela. 


Lalegak— Tlalegak. 
LaLEla'min- Tlatlelamin. 
Laleahiknom—  Kato. 
La  Litanea— letan. 
Lai  Linohes-Talincbi. 
•La'lo-algi-Hlahloalgi. 
^Laao-kOka- Hlahlokalka. 
La  Loup-Skidi. 
Lama—  Lema. 
La-malle—  Chelamela. 
La  Har— Omaha. 
Lamaaket—  Namasket. 
Lamatan— Huron. 
La  Heroed—  Merced. 
La  Heaa— Temalwahish. 
Lamikaa— Rancocas. 
Lamoines-  Laimon. 
La  Hontagne— Onondaga. 
Lamparacka-  Dltsakana. 
*     ixei'vat- Wakanosisi. 
Tar 


Lanahltungoa,  La'-naze'-gAna— Lanahawa. 

Lfnaxk-Tlanak. 

Land  Pitehet- Sanpet. 

Laneoy— Lipan. 

Lanecados— Anegados. 

Laaglejr—  Kwantlen. 

L'Angqille—  Kenapacomaqua. 

Langondowi-Oteey,  Langantoatennenk,  Langanton- 
teniink—  Languntennenk. 
:  Lanoa— Maiiso. 
:  L'uiae— Wequadong. 
I   'Lanudahi  apaU—  Hlanudshiapala. 

Laoosteqae = Texas. 
I  La  Paddo— Comanche. 
;  Lapahori— Arapaho. 

Lapan,Xapanaa,  Lapane,  Lapaane— Llpan. 
I  La-pap-poM.Lapappn-Lapapu. 

La  Pien^  Hooae  udiaaa— Tukkuthkutchin. 


La  Plaia— Comanche. 

*Lap-'lako—  H  laphlako. 

La  Play,  La  Playet— Comanche. 

Lapointe,  La  Polnte  band,  Lapointe  da  8(ain)t.  Es- 
prit-Shaugawaumikong. 

la  rong—  Ponca. 

La  Ponite  Chagaoamegba— Shaugawaumikong. 

La  Porcelaine— Metoac. 

Lapototot—  Lopotatimni. 

La^rairie  de  la  Madelaine,  La  Prairie  de  la  Hagde- 
laine-La  Prairie. 

La  Presentation- Oswegatcbie. 

La  Pariiloaoion  de  la  Virgen  de  Alona—  Haloiia. 

La  Pariaima  de  Zani— Zufli. 

La  Pariasima  Conoeption— Cadegomo. 

LisqaLala-  Tlakatlala. 

La'qaoi— Lakaui. 

Laqaaacha—  Yukichetunne. 

Laq*ayi'p—  Lakweip. 

Lariunan- Tarahumare. 

L'Arbrech-roche,  L'Arbre  Croobe,  L'Arbre  Craohe— 
Waganakisi. 

laBee-Arikara. 

Large  Hanca— Hanga. 

Lar^  People— Chito. 

La'n'hta— Comanche. 

Lar-li-e-lo  -  Spokan . 

La  Roohelle— OHSOssane. 

La  Eoaario— Santa  Rosario. 

Lartielo,  Lar-ti-e-to*8  Nation— Spokan. 

Las  Baraneas,  Las  Barraneaa— Barrancas. 

La  Soledad— Soledad  Indiam*. 

La  Sone— Sonoita. 

L  la'sq  !enozu— Klaskino. 

Lastekas,  Las  Tesas,  Las  Texaa,  Lasticas— Texas. 

Last  Lodge— Kanze. 

Le  sues— Dakota. 

La'-ta-da—  Dhatada. 

Latohione,  LatobiToe— Alachua. 

fAt'gt^w£t-  Upper  Takelma. 

Lttilentisks- Adirondack. 

La  Tinaia,  La  Tinaooa-Tinajas. 

Lati-a,Utiwe-Molala. 

La  Tota— Tota. 

Latsop— Clatsop. 

Lauanakanuek— Lawunkbannek. 

Laa'itais-Tlauitsis. 

E^wa'k-Klawak. 

Lawanakanack,  Lawenakanack,  Lawanahhannek, 
Lawonakbannek  -  La  wun  k  ban ne  k . 
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U'zAyik-Hlahayik. 

£azq  !uzo-aa—  Hlukkuhoan. 

Li'sue*  Haailakyemae. 

Lax-«kik-Kloo. 

Layamon— Laimon. 

LaydanoprodeTikie—  Ledyanoproliyskoe. 

Laylttkeeaa-Lelikian. 

Layma— La^na. 

Laymoiij  Laym^na,  Laymonet*  Laimon. 

Laytaimte»  Lesamaitf. 

Lazan— Illinois. 

La  Zoto-Oto. 

Lcta'mSetiz— Seamysty . 

UAadii  tamaM-Tlduldji. 

Leaf  B«d-Wahpekute. 

Leaf  (Indians),  Leaf  Hation.  Leaf  Villafen-  Wah- 
peton. 

Leapen— Chippewa. 

Leather  Village-  Koserefskl. 

Leoatnit-Llkatult. 

Leoawtoee— Seca  w^o. 

Leoha  (Indians) —Qachwechnagechga. 

LeehaTskseia.  lechawaxen—Lackawaxen. 

L'Eeoireiiil—  Ecureuil. 

Leda"'iinikaoinga—  Lunikashinga. 

Lee-Biehes-  Shiv  wits. 

Leeea—Ceca. 

Leeeh  RiTer— Pillager. 

Lee-ha-tans—  letan. 

Lee  Panis,  Lee  Pawnees— Lipan. 

Leeqaeeltoch— Lek  wiltok. 

Left  hand— Assiniboin. 

LegionTille— S  h  enango. 

Lms— Three  Legs  Town. 

Lehigh  (Indians)— Qachwechnagechga. 

Le'-hii  wiifi-wn— Lehu. 

Leia-ga-dat-cah-  Lejagadatkah. 

LEK'&'mEl— Nicomen. 

'L^d^tohka-  Hlekatchka. 

*Le  katska-Hlekatska. 

Leknlks-Sokulk. 

l.^kwildatz«,  Le'kwUtoq-Lekwiltok. 

Leldin-Tlelding. 

Le'lEwag-ila—  Lelewagylla. 

Li'Lqet,  Le'Lqete-Tletlket. 

LBma'itEmc—  Klumaitumsh. 

L^nuUfoa—  Lilmalche. 

Lemerlanans—  Paoiiites. 

Lemparaok—  Ditsakana. 

Lenais,  Lenalenape,  Lenalinepies,  Lenap,  Lenaoe, 
Lenapegi,  Lenappe,  Lenappys,  Lenawpes— Dela- 
ware. 

Le-nay- wosh  -  Tena  wa. 

L!ene%-Tlenedi. 

Lenekees— Seneca. 

Lenelenape,  Leaelenoppes,  Lenepee,  Leni-Lenape, 
Lenna-lenape,  Lennape,  Lennapewi,  Lenni-lappe, 
Lenni-Len^,  Lenni-Lennape,  Lenno  Lenapees, 
Lenno  Lenapi,  Lenno-Lennape,  l^nopi,  Lenoppea=<' 
Delaware. 

Lentis— Lentes. 

Leonopi,  Leonopy— Delaware. 

Leon's  Greek-  Lions  Creek. 

Lepan,  Le  Fanis^Llpan. 

Lepecaanes=Tepehuane. 

Le  Flays— Comanche. 

LeVEm— Tiekem. 

Les  Oariboa='  Attiklriniouetch. 

Les  Ohaadieres— Colville. 

Les  OoBurs  d'A16nes-Skitswiflh. 

Les  FoUes,  Les  Fols= Menominee. 

Les  gens  des  carats— Watopapinah. 

(lesrHonctoos,  (les)  Jantons— Yankton. 

Les  Mandals— Mandan. 

Les  Missoaris- Missouri. 

Lesnoi.  Lesnova—  Liesnoi. 

Les  Octata,  Les  Oototata— Oto. 

Lespaia— Encinal. 

Les  pancak^-  Kansa. 

Les  ronn— Ponca. 

Les  Radlqaenrs— Shoshoko. 

Lesser  Osage— Utsehta. 

Les  Booliers-  Amahami. 

Letaiyo  winwu— Letaiyo. 

Let-e-nogh-shonee — I  roquois. 

Letniki^aksiak-Takaiak. 

Let-tegh-segh-ni-geghtee- Onondaga. 

Lennis,  Leatis— Lentes. 

Lewis  RiTer  Band-KIikitat. 


Lewytos—  Liwaito. 

Leysa— Leyva. 

Lexar=  Illinois. 

Egagi'-lda-Skidegate. 

£^ri-Hlgai. 

L0-iu'-Skidegate. 

LgA'azAn— Tlgunghung. 

I^rzet  gitin&M-Hlgahet-gitlnai. 

2i^&'zet-ga-l&'nas—  Hlgahetgii-lanas. 

Lgolaq— Tlegulak. 

Lhtaten-Sekani. 

Lia— Sia. 

Llahtan  Band- letan. 

Lia'icaLxe- Ktlaeshatlkik. 

Liards  Indians,  Liard  Slayes— Etcheridiegottine. 

L'latan— letan. 

Liohaltehingko-Shilekuatl. 

Liohtenau— Agd  luitsok. 

Liekawis-Yikkhaich. 

Lidlepa-Lidllpa. 

Sd'eUa- HIieliing. 

LienkwUtak,  Liew-kwU-tah-Lekwiltok. 

Liguaytoy  —  Li  wai  to. 

Li-hit'^- Ponca. 

Li-icks-son— Tateke. 

•Li-i-katehka-  Hlekatchka. 

Li-kwil-Uh,  Likwiltoh-Lekwiltok. 

Lillibiqae—  Liiil)eque. 

Lilowat-Ullooet. 

LilusEltstix  -  H  liluseltshlikh. 

Lilxuit-Lillooet. 

limA'l  na'as  za'da-i— Hlimulnaas-hadai. 

Limonies—  Laimon. 

Linapis,  Linapiwi— Delaware. 

Linionek— Illinois. 

Linkinse— Sin  k  iuse. 

Linkville  Indians— Shuyakeksh. 

Linnelinopies—  Delaware. 

Linneways—  1 1  linois. 

Linnilinapi,  Linnlllnopes,  Lianope— Delaware. 

Linpoilish — Sanpoll . 

Linslow— Siuslaw. 

Lintcanre— Tblingchadinne. 

'Lin-tohanpe-  Lintchanre. 

Linways- Illinois. 

Lion— Hiyaraba. 

Lion  Eaters— Tani  ma. 

Lipaines—  LI  pan . 

Lipallanes—  LlpiUanes. 

Lipane— Lipan. 

Lipanes  del  Horte— Lipanes  de  Arriba. 

Lipanes  del  Bar- Lipanes  de  Abajo. 

Lipanes  Llaneros,  Lipanis— Lipan. 

Lipaigen-n^—  Lipajenne. 

Lipanos,  Lipan,  lipaw— Lipan. 

Lipiyanes— Li  pillanes. 

Lippans— Lipan. 

liqLa'qEtin-Tliktlaketin. 

Lisha— Sesum. 

L!isti'-Tlistee. 

Littafatohee,     Littafatohee,     Littefatohee— Utte- 

futchi. 
Little  Alkonkins— Montagnais. 
Little  Beard's  Town— Deyonongdadagana. 
Littie  Ohehans,  LitUe  Ohiaha-Chiahudshi. 
Little  Colpissas=Okakapas8a. 
Little  Orow's  band=Kapozha. 
Little  Xufaaly=EufauIa. 
Little  Falls  b&nd=Inyancheyakaatonwan. 
Little  Foolish  Dofs^Hosukhaunukarerihu. 
Little  Girl  Assiniboines=ItAcheabine. 
Littie  Hit-chetee^'Hitchitudshi. 
Littie  Lakes=Mitomkai  Poma. 
Littie  lIingoes=' Huron. 
Littie  Hation  of  the  Algonqainsa  Weskarini. 
Littie Oakohoy,  LittieOa)^oys«Okchayudahi. 
Little  Ookfuske^OakfuskudRhL 
Littie  Osa^,  Littie  Ossace= Utsehta. 
Little  Prairie  IndianssMascoutens. 
Littie  Rapids— Inyancheyaka-aton wan. 
Littie  Robes- Inuksiks. 
Littie  8awokli=sSawokliudfihi. 
Littie  Shoswap,  Littie  Shnswap  LakeoKuant . 
Littie  Six's  band— Taoapa. 
Littie  Buswap  Lake=Kuaut 
Littie  8wagUw=Sawokliudshi. 
Littie  Talisi.  Littie  Tallaade,  LittU  Tellasaae<-Ta- 
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LiUle  TelUoo,  Little  TeUiqoo^Tellioo. 

Little  Tioax=Tiou. 

Little  TownsTanwanshinka. 

Littie  TTfaU^Eufaula. 

Little  Valley-  Vallecillo. 

Liyaagelyas  Li  vaoffebra. 

Liver  Eater  bandf  Layer-eatertsTanima. 

'Liwa'hU=Huhliwahli. 

Li-woeb-o-nies = Tawakoni . 

Liz-u'we>B  Kliksiwi. 

li-yan-to=Siyante. 

Lkaiamiz-'  Kedlamik. 

Ucamt(ii'n=Tlkameheen. 

Lkaintoi'nsmax=Lytton  band. 

j'ka-teo  =>  1 1  katsho. 

Lku'men,  Lku'nf  Bii:sSongi8h. 

Llampancas=»  Ditsakana. 

Llaneroi=:Goblkahin,  Gublkainde,  Kwahari. 

Llaoo-Hucbiltchik. 

Llano  del  Azotado»Tutuetac. 

Li^eenot—  Dieguefio. 

Lleai-lenapee—  Delaware. 

LleU-Isleta. 

Llimnm—  Ll^noana. 

Llisiixiot«  Dieguefio. 

LlTnkit-Tlingit. 

Ll-maohe,  Ll-mal-ohe— Lilmalche. 

Lo— Lu. 

Loafen^-Waglukhe. 

Locklonmee—  Mokelumne. 

Looio»  Cbukalako. 

Looioportay  —  Lutchapoga. 

Look-qaa-lUlas-Walas  Kwakiutl. 

Lockitown — Logsto  wn . 

Lock-wearer<-Tai8bu  Sindtsakdhe. 

Lo-co=»Tonto8. 

Locollomillos^ Clear  Lake  Indians. 

Lodge-in-the-rear—  Kanze. 

Lodges  charged  upon— Ahachik. 

Lofu's  barrabora="  Lof  ka. 

Logan's  village— Wapakoneta. 

Logga  Town—  Logstown. 

L6h-whilse- Quaitso. 

L^ka^e,  Lokadlne'— Loka. 

L6kiiafthtkni— Warm  Spring  Indians. 

Lolniili'la-  Komkyutis. 

Lokolk-Sokulk. 

LoldU-Lolscl. 

Loloncooka,  Lo-lon'-kik—  Lolanko. 

LoLowAq-  Klukluuk. 

Lomavigamate,  Lomawigamate— Lomavlk. 

Lone  Eaters— Nitawyiks. 

Lone  Fighters- Nitikskiks. 

Lo-ne'-ka-she-ni»  Lunikashinga. 

Long  Falls— SKoiyase. 

Long  Haired  Indians— Crows. 

Long  House  Town^Chukafalaya. 

Long  Island  Indians—  Metoac. 

Long-isle— Eel  River  Indians. 

Longs  Chevenx—Ni  pissing. 

Long  Swamp— Anatichapko. 

Leng  Swamp  Indians— Big  Swamp  Indians. 

Long  Swamp  Village- 1  katikunanita. 

Long  Tail  Lodge  Poles- Inuhksoyistamiks. 

Long  Tom— Chelameln. 

Long-tongae-buff-  Laptambif . 

Long  Town— (^ukafalaya. 

Long-wha— Ton  ka  wa. 

Lonsobe— Tomsobe. 

Loo-chaa  po-gau- Lutchapoga. 

Looehoos—  Kutchin,  Loucheux. 

Loo-ooo-rekah— Tu  k  uari  ka. 

Lookout  Mountain- Lookout  Mountain  Town. 

Lookta-ek—  Alaganik. 

Loolanko — Lolan  ko. 

Loomnears— Turn  na. 

Loo  nika-shing-ga— Lunikashinga. 

Loonsolton—  Honsading. 

Loo's- Mahican.Skidi. 

Lopas— Tolowa. 

Lopillamillos- Clear  Lake  Indians. 

Lopotalimnes,  Lopotatimnes,  Lopstatimnes— Lopo- 

tatimni. 
Loquilt  Indians- Lillooct. 
Loqusqusoit,  Loqusqusitt— Loquasquscit. 
Lorett,  Loretta- Lorette. 
Lorette-Sault  au  Recollet. 
Leretto—  Lorette. 
Los  Adeas-San  Miguel  de  Linares. 


J  Los  Angeles- Pecos. 

Los  Ooyotes— Pacha  wal. 

Los  Dolores— Dolores,  Santa  Maria  de  los  Dolores 

Los  Leuoeuros—  Los  Luceros. 

Los  Meoos— Comanche. 

Letohnoay,  Lotohway  towns— Alachua. 

Lo'tlemaq— Lotlemakh. 

Lototen-Tututni. 

Lou-Skidi. 

Lonohes-  Tukkuthkutchin. 

Louohenx— Kutchin,  Nakatcho. 

Loucheuz-Batards— Nellagottine. 

Louohionx— Kutchin,  Loucheux. 

Louchiouz  proper— Tukkuthkutchin. 

Loaohoux= Loucheux. 

Loupelousas— Opelusa. 

Loupes— Skidi. 

Loupitousas—  Opelusa. 

Loup  Pawnees- Skidi. 

Lonps—  Mahican,  Skidi. 

Lowaniwi,  Lowsnusld-Lowako. 

Lower  Algonkins— Montagnais. 

Lower  Brule,  Lower  Brusle— Kutawichaaha. 

Lower  Coquille—Mulluk,  Nasumi. 

Lower  Ohehalis— Wenatchi. 

Lower  Creeks- Seminole. 

Lower  De  Ohutes-  Wiam. 

Lower  Enfalla— Eufaula. 

Lower  Gens  de  fou— Hankutchin. 

Lower  Indians— Tatsakutchin. 

Lower  Kahltog^  Lower  Kaltag-Kaltag. 

Lower  Kootanau,  Lower  Kootanie,  Lower  Kootenay— 
Lower  Kutenai. 

Lower  Kvichpaks— Magemiut. 

Lower  Mohawk  CasUe-Caughnawaga,  Teaton- 
taloga. 

Lower  Oakfnske— Oakfuskee. 

Lower  Pend  d'Oreille- Kalispel. 

Lower  Rogue  Biver-Tututni. 

Lower  Sauratown- Cheraw. 

Lower  Shawnee  Town— Lowertown. 

Lower  Sioux— San  tee. 

Lower  Sissetons—  Miakechakesa. 

Lower  Snokan,  Lower  Spokanes— Skaischiltnish. 

Lower  ufale— Eufaula. 

Lower  TJmp-kwa,  Lower  TJmpqua-Kuitsh. 

Lower  Wahpeton,  Lower  Wakpatons— Inyancheya- 
kaatonwan. 

Lower  Yakima- Skaddal. 

Lower  Yanctonais— Hunkpatina. 

Lower  Yanetons— Yankton. 

Lower  Yanktonai,  Lower  Yanktonnais- Hunkpa- 
tina. 

Low-him—  Lohim. 

Lowland  Brul^— Kutawichasha. 

Lowland  Dogs— Thlingchadinne. 

Lowlanders— Kaiyuh  khotana. 

Lowlanders,  Lowland  people— Kutchakutchin. 

Lowwshkis—  Lowako. 

Llpelsqo— Palux. 

liqe'noi  IS'nai—  Kagials-kegawai. 

Iiqo'ayedi-HIkoayedi. 

Lrak-Ilrak. 

Ltaoten-Tautin. 

I'tst-'tennne— Sekani. 

Tta-utenne,  Ltavten— Tautin. 

Ltha^ld-Skidegate. 

Lth'ait  Lennas— Hlgahetgu-lanas. 

Ttha-koh-'tenne— Tautin . 

Cthyellum  Kiiwe— Hlielung-keawai. 

LU;{^s-Ni8qualli. 

Ltmskoe—  Lit  uya. 

Lu—  Lunikashinga. 

Lneayasta—  Lukaiasta. 

Luohepoga—  Lutchapoga. 

Lu'-omh— Ruche. 

Luohi  pagSf  Luchipoga,  Luchipogatown— Lutcha- 
poga. 

Luck-a-mi-ute,  Lnekamnke,  Luekamutes—  Lakmiut. 

Luokasos—  Koeotshe. 

Luckiamnt,  Lnckiamute,  Luckiminte,  Luokimute- 
Lakmiut. 

Luckkarso-  Kosotshe. 

Lucson— Tucson . 

Lucnyumu—  Lacayamu. 

Lngh-se-le— Sanyakoan. 

Lngua-mish— Suquamish . 

Lnianeglua— Llyangebra. 

Lu^ta-Lintja. 
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Loiamrc—QuisiyoTe. 

Lnkaas— Suoccaah. 

Ldk'-ft-Urt-KUkitat 

Liikatimtt'x^  Ntlakyapamuk. 

Lokawia,  LakawiaM- YikUudch. 

"Lvktmmk^  lAkmiat 

Lnkll— Lukia. 

LakliMl«««  Sanyakoan . 

Lukkario—  KoUotshe. 

L&knax'rdi-Tluknabadi. 

Lukton—  Luckton. 

Lalak-Lulakiksa. 

Lalolonftoqui,   Lolalonftiirqai^Lululongtorkwi. 

Lamaaot— Tawehaah. 

Lammas,     Lomae,    Lommie,     Lnmmi-aaakMek*- 

Lumxni. 
Loai-Zufli. 

Laaikaoioga—  Lunikashinffa. 
La-pa-ya-ma,    LnpUaaiia,  i.a-pi-Q-ma«>  Clear  Lake 

Indians. 
£uqS'aadi-  Ulukahadi. 
L!d'q!oedi-*Ylukoedi. 
Luq  !a'lBm=Cloqualltim. 
LoroM^Sarsi. 
LoaolasaSiisolas. 
Liuthhapa=>  Luahapa. 
Latehap^-Tulaa. 
Lata'-Ja= Rukbcha. 
Ltttmawi,  Lutaam-- Modoc. 
Latoami,  Latoami^Lutuamian  Familv,  Modoc. 
Latiiaaia,Latamaai,Liitarim=»Lutuamian  Family. 
Laaptio  =>  Luupacb. 
{.Iaxi'caiypc-an=>Tluhaahaiyikan. 
l!^  Aa^Tlhinrua. 
Lxiuifea=^  Songiah. 
Lyaoh-Ban=Tateke. 
Lyaokanm.  Lyaokaon^Tateke. 
Lytton =TIkamcbeen. 

Maa'mtac'ila  »  Maamtagy  lla. 

Maaaezit  =>  Manexlt. 

Maaqnaa = Mohawk. 

Maaaeta- Masset. 

Maaatoetaikwe«  Hopi. 

MabUe-Mobile. 

Ml-bAe-ah^r^h-pla-fl--  Shoshoni. 

Haoaohoaetta—  Maasachuset. 

Maoadacat*  Mecadacut. 

Maeaiyah = N  kya. 

Haoanabi— Misnongnovl. 

]laoanaa=Tawakoni,  Tonkawa. 

Maoaaoota,  Kaoanootaa,  Maoanootooay'a,  Maoano- 

tena^  Mikonotunne. 
Kaoaqae,  Maeaqui,  Maoaquia-Mataaki. 
Maoanaqtti»  Macariz. 
VGarty^a  yillace— Tushquegan. 
Xaeaa,  Xa-oaw— Makab. 
Maoayah^Nkva. 
Maooawa-  Makah. 
Maooouo-Maccoa. 
Xao-en-noot-e-ways,    Mao-«a-oot-en-aya,    Xao-ea-o- 

tin»Mikonotunne. 
■aoetuoheta.  Kaoetaaetea^  Massacbuset. 
XoOilliTraT  a  Towa-Talasse. 
Xaehaba»  Macbawa. 
Maehaohao='  Mequacbake. 
XaohaehloaoDf = Wyalusing. 
Maehaha»  Macbawa. 
Xaohakandibi«  Michacondibi. 
■aohalla-  Macbawa. 

Kaohamadoaet,  Kachamoodaa— Macbemoodus. 
Kaohaadibi,  Xaohantiby-'  Micbacondibi. 
Kaohapongaao-  Macbapunga. 
Xaohaull-  Venango. 
Kao-ha-yk,  Xao-h^-Tia"  Mohave. 
■aoha3rto»  Macbeto. 
Kaoheeoaa«  Creeks. 
Kaohmmeas  Micbigamea. 
Maoheluaiag—  Wyal  using. 
Kaohemetoa—  Mecbemeton. 
■aoheyea-  Mayeye. 
■aohiaa  Tribe-  Passamaquoddy. 
Xaohioana=-  Mabican . 
■aohiohao—  Mequacbake. 
Kaehiea  tribe—  Passamaquod  d  v. 
Xaohigama,  Kaohiramea— Miehigamea. 
Xaohiumaonioaokt  maehilhmakina— M  icbllimacki- 


Inaiaa, 

Bt—  MaaBomuck. 
■aohiagaaa—  Mahic&n. 
Kaahkeatiwomi — Mech  ken  to  wooa. 


Xachoeretiai— Conesto^. 
*a  ▼illafc,   Xael 


Wfalwif 


nee. 

Xaekopaaka—  Matchopick. 
Haehopo—  Mochopa. 
Xaehoa— Macbawa. 
Ka-ekoek-aaa,  Ha-ckue-aa— Michopdo. 
Maokwihilaaiag  —  Wyal  using. 
'iaT«—  Mohave. 

;— Mequacbake. 
Makah. 
Xaekalaasy—  Maklassa. 
Xaokaaaw—  Michilimackinac. 
Xaekaaootoaay'a    Town,    Kackasetia-llikj: 

tunne. 
Kaekaaookoa—  MikasukL 
Kaekatowaado—  Manckatawan^om. 
XaekeliauJcaaac—  Michiliniackinac. 
■ack-en-oot-en-ay—  Mikonotunne. 
XaoKeazie  River  Kakimo—  Kopagmiat 
Xackeaxie'a  River  Louoliioaz— Sakotds^ra 
XaokilemaekiBao,    Kaekinae,     Haekiaiv^.^  - 

llmackinac 
Kack^e,  Mackane— Creeka. 
Xaokwaea.  Kaofcwaaii,  Xaekwea-Mohavi 
XoLeod'a  take-Kezoulattiut. 
Xao-aot-aa-^  Mikonotunne. 
Kaeo  eomaco,  Xaoooaaaco—  Macocanioo. 
Xaeoiya—  Mayaca. 
Xaoamile—  Menominee. 
Manenabi  —  M  iabongnovi. 
Kaeoao—  Naaoni. 
Hao-o-Bo-tiB— Mikonotunne. 
Kaeoaaaw— Seek's  Village. 
■aeoQtiaa-  Maacoutena. 
Xaooya—  Mayaca. 

Xaoqa,  Xaeqnaaa.  Kacquaaaa— Moiuvk. 
Xaoquaejeet- Beothukan  Family. 
Xaequaa,  Kacquaua,  Xaeqnca,  Kaeqae»-X>  ^*: 
Xipqoi^  Matsqui. 
Xaoqoia,  Xaoquiaa— Mohawk. 
Mactciage-ha  wai"— Ute. 
XaotoUtaa=Oto. 
Kacneqaea = Hopi. 
Kadaha=>  Anadarko. 
XadaaaMandan. 

Xadaoaaakairiai ->  Mata  wach  karinL 
Xad-a-wakaa-toan,      XadawakaBteB=Mde«i^ 

ton. 
Kadawamkee— Matia  wamkeag. 
Kadawawya=>  Welsh  Indians. 
Xaddy  Band=Cbemapho. 
XadMai-Puisu. 
Xadnagoks  Lincoln. 
Kadnaaaky = Abtena. 
Kadoe= Modoc. 

Xadociaa  Iadiaaa= Welsh  Indians. 
Xadoctec  =>  Medoctec. 
Xadogialat,  Hadociaaa»  Welsh  Indians. 
Madoweaiaaa— Dakota. 
Mad  river  ladiaaa— Batawat. 
Xaechibaeya  =:  Mohaw  k . 
Ka-etai-daka  ==  M  i  tcheroka. 
Xag-a-bo-daa—  Putetemlni. 
Magagn^aten— Magemiut. 
Xagalibd^Magubleloo. 
Kagamatea—  Magemiut. 
Xagango  3  Maguaga. 

Xa^-yate-iai=Magayuteshnt.  .. 

Kagdaleaa,  Magdalena  de  Baviiibava=BQ4'^ 
Xagdaleaa  Tajicaringa— Tajicaringa. 
Xagematea = Magemiut. 
Mageaeaito  =>  Yagenechito. 
Xaghais  Mayeye.  ^ 

Xagimiit,  Xagimiitea,  Xagmiut,  Mitmt»W 

mutea,  Xagmntia— Magemiut. 
Mage -Mayo. 

KagoBcog— Magunkaquog. 
Xaga>onkkomaka>  Magunkaquog. 
Xagriaa— Tano. 
Xagtate-MactaU. 
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Cafoago,  Mafnagoa—Maguaga. 
hgnat-Tano. 
laguawgo*  Maguaga. 
Caioeok-  Mequachake. 
Ugoi—Hopi. 

lagnnoor,  ■aynnkahgnog,  Kafonkakookf  Magnn- 
koag,  Kagnnkog— Magunkaquog. 
[aha»  Omaha. 

[a-ha'-ULt-tah«  Petenegowats. 
lahackeno—  Mahackemo. 
[ahacklooainc-Wyahising. 
lahaekajKanaoqa^  Mohawk, 
[ahaer,  mahitfi— Omaha. 
[ahah-Skidi. 
lahaha— A  mahami. 
Uhaha^Omaha. 

fahakandera.  Kahakana— Mahican. 
Cakakaa,    Kahakea,    Kahakinbaaa,    Hahakinbaa. 
Mahakobaaa,  Kaliaka,   Kahaknaaa,  Kakakaaae, 
Mahaknaaae,  Mahakwa— Mohawk, 
[ahan— Comanche, 
lahan— Omaha. 
lahana^Comanche. 
[abase- Klikitat. 
[ahaniaby— Wyoming. 
[a-bd^oa»  Mohave, 
labarba— Omaha, 
[fibarhara  Amahami. 
[abarim— Meherrin. 
[abara= Omaha, 
[abaa  Maha'a- Omaha,  Skidi. 
[abatoiia=Manhattan. 
[a-baa=:Mahow. 
[abaiikaa=:  Mohawk, 
[abawba— Amahami. 
[abawi=Omaha. 
[abokanden= Mahican. 
[ab-een-gun = M  y  eengun . 
[ahegan= Mahican. 
[abeboaalaima»  Mahewala. 
[abeingaiia^Mabekanden=Mahican. 
Caheooala,  maheoala»  Mahewala. 
[aberin,  maberine,  Kabering,  Kaberrin,  Kaberring, 
Maberron = Meherrin . 
Cabeyea^  May  eye. 

[abbekaneew,    mabioandera,    Kabioanni,    Mabic- 
oanni,  MaMoeana,  Kabiooon,  Mahicoa,  Kabigan, 
Mabiganatbiooitf  Mabiganaticoia,  Kabigane,  Ka- 
biggina,  K&bik',  Mi^San,  Kabikandera,  Kabik- 
kaadera.  Xabillendraa,  Kabiaganak,  Mahingani- 
oia,  Kabingaaaf  Kabinnaa=  Mahican. 
[ablemoot,  Mablemutea.  MablemaU=:Malemiut. 
[ab-ma-lil-le-kulla,  Kan-ma-lU-le-kallab,  Kahma- 
tilleoalaata-*  Mamalelekala. 
[abna-Harra=  Mandan. 
Iabn6abeet= Malecite. 
[abng=Mong. 

[abnomoneeg,  Mabnomonie= Menominee, 
[aboc,  ][ahooka=Manahoac. 
:aboga—  Mohawk. 
4dioiigwia= Iroquois, 
laboaink,  Kabony  Town— Mahoning. 
!aboraa=>  Tamaroa. 
iafip^ato— Arapaho. 
ahaXbklra  ta^Masikota. 
ab-tah-ton«  Matanton  wan. 
ab-tee-oept,  Kabtilpi»Matilpe. 
abtopanato— Watopachnato. 
«btnltb-pe-Matilpe. 
aboamea—  Mariames. 
a''hwaw»—  Mowhawa,  Moq  walo. 
a'bwawiaowaga  Mowha  wlasoak. 
abyoander-a  Mahican. 
abzabpatah—  Mazapeta. 
ai-ai'-a=Muaya. 
aiama-"  Miami, 
aioanderas-  Mahican. 
aifiec^,  Mai^]^*iu-Maitheshklzh. 
ai9^S  Bai^'fiine— Maitho. 
Et£-dfe-ld2-neo- Jemez. ' 
ii-deh— Maidn. 

udSskd'z,  Maide«kl'zni-Maithe8hkizh.. 
udnorakie— Ah  t  cnn. 
aieoea-o  Nayeye. 
aiera— Mayara. 
iieye8«Mayeye. 
iikana,  Kaikena— Mahican. 
a'xngan—  Mingan. 
i-ixiganf  Mai-ngan— Myeengun. 


Maiaea—Manso. 

Ma'-i-ain-aaoSans  Arcs. 

Maiaoa  Xoetaeoioma,  Kaiaoa  Mootaeusama,  Maiaon 

Xoteesoma— Casa  Grande. 
Xaiaqui—  Matsqni. 
MaitSa- Metis. 
Xai/^S  Xai/o^'dlhe'-Maitho. 
MaiyOma—  Makoma. 
Xaixe  g«na«  Atchialgi. 
M^aboa»  Mohave. 
Xuananfo  Mishongnovi. 
X»aT«— Mohave. 
Xuoa— Mahoa. 
Xig-aa-ta-ki-aa—  Musalakun. 
X%)ii2ikaqTiog*>>  Magunkaq  uog. 
Ma'kadawagami'tigirSyiwiniiiiwag «-  Mdcadewag- 

amltigweyawinfniwak. 
Xakadewanaraaidok-Siksika. 
Makagamate,  Xakag'm&t— Makak. 
Makab— Omaha. 
Xakabelooaiiiko  Wyalusing. 
Xakaitaeek-  Klamath. 
Kakamitek-  Makomitek. 

Xa'kiM^dwawininiwfg,    Makandwewininiwag—  Pil- 
lagers. 
Xair<^«>Makan. 
Xakana,  Makaa—Makah. 
Ka-ka'-toe«  Makache. 
Makato,  Xakato'a  Band— Mankato. 
Makaw—Makah. 
]Iakawto»  Mankato. 
■akebalonainff—  Wyaluidng. 
Xakeymiut,  Makaymat,  Maktymate— Makak. 
■akha-Makah. 

Xakioander,  Makibander,  Kakimanea— Mahican. 
Kakinaiig— Michilimackinac. 
Kakingana—  Mahican. 
Xak-in-o-ten—  Mikonotunne. 
HakU-Hopi. 
][ak-kab=Makah. 
XakU-Makak. 
Maklaka—  Lutuamian  Family. 
XaUykoat-  Makly  kaut. 
Haknootannay,  Mak-na' tine'— Mikonotunne. 
Xakonee— Machonee. 
Xakooabenakoi,  Makooabin— Makushln. 
Xakoatrake— Mequachake. 
Ka-k6-ta- Dakota. 
HaOcotcb— Makache,  Mankoke. 
MaKoucoQ^—  Makouku  we. 
Makoneone—  Amlkwa. 
Makoaeoae,    Xakonkon^  Kakookoneka— Amikwa, 

Makoukuwe. 
Kakoiiten,  Xakoutenaak— Maacoutens. 
XakqiUU—  Mohawk. 
Makakouteng—  Maseoutens. 
Makunkokoag—  Magun  kaquog. 
Makaaobinakoje,  Xaknabinak,  Kakoabiaakoe,  Ka- 

koaki—  Makushin. 
Hakwaea-  Mohawk. 
Ka-kwia'-ao-iik»  Makwisuchigi. 
Xa'-k'ya-nB.l[a-kya-ta—  Matyata. 
Kalaea,  Xalaocaa—Malaka. 
Xalacite- Malecite. 
Kal-a-hut-Malakut. 
Ka-lak'-ka-Malaka. 
MaOakyilatl-Spukpukolemk. 
Kalala-Molala. 

Xalameoba,  Malamet,  ¥a1anaa— Marameg. 
XalaUntea-Oto. 
Xalobataa—  Mulchatna. 
Xaleoetea,  Kaliobitea- Malecite. 
Xalecn^ati.Xaleignjatoa^lIaieiLmioate-'Malemiut. 
Xilel^ala—  Mamalelekam. 
Halemnkea,  Kalematf  Maiemntea— Malemiut. 
Kaleqatl-Mahikut 
xaeaft- Malecite. 
Kal-bok-oe-  Malhokshe. 
Kalbooiiag,  Malhominia,  Kalbomiaaf  Malbominy, 

Malkonunea,  ■alhommla— Menominee. 
Malioaaa—  Maliacones. 
Xalicetea,  Xalioitea- Malecite. 
Maliooaaa,  Maliooaea— Maliacones. 
MiUegmnt,  Xaliaiint,  Xalimtitea,  Kalimyuit-Ma- 

lemiut 
Kalinovakia  Uetnik-Nuniliak. 
■aliaft-Malecite. 
Xallawamkeag—  Penobflcot. 
Malleyaa— Mayeye. 
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HaUioa-Malica. 

HAlmint—  Malemlut 

Malomitnit.    Kalomimia,    Wilftmln— ^    Malominate, 

Menominee. 
■alowwMlDii-Metoac. 
MalMis-Milpais. 
lUltnabAh—  Multnomah. 
Mal-t^o'-qa-mnt—  Maltoholuunut. 
Malnkander — Mahican. 
Haloksilaq-Malaksilak. 
Mabmra^Han  Mateo  Malzura. 
Kama'-*  Omaha. 

Hamakans  Apeehaa^Mescaleros. 
Hamakata'waiuka£ti'-ak-Sikidka. 
Mamaleilakittah«  MamaleilakoUa-Mamalelekala. 
Haibaleleqala— Mamalelekala,  Mamalelekam. 
Kama-lil-a-^ola,  Ha-ma-lU-li-kalla—  Mamalelekala. 
Mambe,  Xambo^Narobe. 

^lamMaf — Nameaug. 
'-me^U-U-a-ka»  Mamalelekala. 
Hanwlate—  Malemiut. 
Mamenoche*  Wiminuche. 
Kam-il-i-U-a-ka—  Mamalelekala. 
Vamiwii- Miami. 
Kamait—  Namoit. 
][£.mo  aa-ya-di,  Hi-mo  ka^-y^  Ka^mo  ha-yc^-di— 

Alibamu. 
Mamskey—Matsqui. 
Manaoana—  Monacan. 
Kanaoh^— Mono. 
Kanafoc,    Manakoaoks,    Manakoaoa,   Kanakoaka, 

Kanakoeki,  ]IanakokM»Manahoac. 
Kanakin—  Monaean. 
Maaamet,  Manamete^-Manomet. 
Kanamoiak,  Manamoiok,  Kanamoyok,  Manamoyet— 

Manamoyik. 
Ma&anezit—  Manexit. 
Mananiet—  Manomet. 
Manatee— Minatti. 

Manatkanea,  Maaatke,  Manatkene— Manhattan. 
Hanoantequats— Maquantequat. 
Kancbare,  Kanohaage»Manchaug. 
HaBokokatoos— Mde  wakanton . 
Maa0&ka-c«xe— Mandhinkagaghe. 
]Ea»cki£  e'nikaoi'3[a«Manshkaenika8hlka. 
MandalSf  Maadame.  Kandane,  Maadanet,  Handani, 

Kandanne,  Maadaas—Mandan. 
Haadawakantons,  Maadawakanton  Sioux— Mde  wa- 
kanton. 
Kandena = Mandan . 
Kandeooaoantons—  Mdewakanton. 
Kandes— Manta. 
Maadiant,  Mandin— Mandan. 
Kandoa^et—Nottoway. 
Maadon  *>>  Mandan . 
KandoDft— Nottoway. 
Mand'-o  Mandan . 

Man  Eaten—  Attacapa,  Tonka wa. 
Maneetsnk— Manitsuk. 
Manelopeo— Watopapinah. 
ManoMini^— Minicdnk. 
Ma-ne-to-pa,  Ma-ne-to-par— Watopapinah. 
Manetoret — Hidat»a. 
Manena— Mai  ecite. 
Mang— Mong. 
Mangakekiaa,    Mangakekia,    Mnngakokia,    Maaga- 

KoiiKia=Men^konkia. 
Mangeora  de  Oanboiix=Etheneldeli. 
Mangoaoka,  Mangoaga,  Mangeako,  Minigoanga=Not- 

toway. 
Manfoa  Oolorado'a  band=MimbrefioR. 
Manhanaet  tribe,  Manhaaaett= Man  basset. 
Manhatea,  Manhateaen,  Manhattae,  Manhattaneae, 

Manhattea,  Mankattona^ Manhattan. 
Manheken.  Manhigan-euok=Mohegan. 
Manhikani,  Manhikana,  Manhingana-  Mahican . 
Mar)lipi3rato= Arapaho. 
Ma»'niui[^i»'ta'''waB= Manhukdhintan  wan. 
Ma&-nam-aqneeg=  Wabaquasset 
Maniataria= Hidatsa. 
Manikana==  Mahican. 
Manikwagan = Manicouagan. 
ManiUa=Mobile. 
Maniaaing = Minislnk. 
Mamtariea=  Hidatsa. 
Mank— Mong. 
Makato'a  band-  Mankato. 


Manki=Makak. 
I  Mankikani = Mahican, 

Mannaeana^  Monacan. 
I  if^«wfc«"t*>****^'^i  iy««T*«h'ft^^ka.  Maanakoa^.  B** 
iiahoaka,  Mannahonka,  Wanitiikolnaa^MaEat  *. 

Minnamett,  Maniiamit= Manomet. 

Maaaamoyk—  Manamoyik . 

Ma*na"hiaiQe = Tadzheshin^a. 

Maanatnreaa  Hidatsa. 

Miani- wonafit = Manooab  t. 

Maimiaaing=i  Maniaink. 

Man-oh-ak-«ahta=  Manooaht. 


Maaook  Oity—  Maynook. 
Ma'nooaatk,  Maaoait—  Manoaaht. 
Maaoatamenton—  Menovtamenton . 
Maarhoat,  Maarkoat— Kiowa. 
Maaaa— Manso. 
Maoaa^ha—  Upankhchi. 
Maaaaao—  Manzano. 
'Manao. 
1— Monacan. 
Manaoleaa,  Maaaopela,  Maasopelea—Moffcpdei 
Maaaea— Apaches  Mansos. 
Ma"'^— Modoc. 
Mantaaa— Manta. 
Maataoknaeta—  Maanachuaet. 
Mantaent—  Montauk. 
Maataea,  Mantaeay— Manta. 
Mantanea—  Mandan. 
Mantantana,  Maataatoaa,  Maataaton  rtiiiMi.  la 

taatona— Matanton  wan. 
Mantaoke—  Montauk. 
Maataqnak—  Nanticoke. 
Maataoket—  Mon  tau  k. 
Maatantoua—  Matanton  wan. 
Maatawa—  Manta. 
M4>tSr4'>-Cherokee. 
Maatea,  Maateaea— Manta. 
Mantinacocka,  Mantiaoeoeka,   ][aatiaieecb«>M* 

necoc. 
Maatoa— Mandan.  Men  to. 
Maatopaaatoa— Assiniboln. 
Maatoa— Manta. 
Mantone,   Maatoneoka,   Maatooak,    MaateBWc 

Mundua. 
Mantoweese—  Mantoweee. 
Maatoaa—  Mnnsee. 

Ma»t6  aaikaci'iia— Mantacnikastxlka. 
Maatnkea,  Mantokett— Nantucket. 
Mao'-^n-we—  Mento. 
Mannmit—  Manomet. 
Manmieataok—  Menunkatuc. 
Maz)-w£-ta-Big — Mandan. 
Manzo— Manso. 

Ma-nyi'-ka-q9i'— Manpkakhth  i . 
Maoyiakarcaze— Manyinka. 
Ma^yiaka  uaga— Manyinkazhin^a. 
MaByiaka  taaga— Manylnkaianga. 
Many  Mediciaea— Motahtosik^. 
Manzaaa— Manzano,  Miahongno^. 
Maasoa—  Puebloe. 
MaonUa- Mobile. 
Mapeya— Sandla. 
Mapicopaa—  Maricopa. 
Maq— Marhoo. 
Maqaiae.  Maqaa— Mohawk. 
Maqe-nikaei'iia-Makhenikashika. 
Maqpi'ato— Arapaho. 
Maqnaaa— Mohawk. 
Maqnaebe  TTtea— Moache. 
Maquaea,  Maqnaeae- Mohawk. 
Maquakache—  Moache. 
Maqoaia,  Maqnaiae— Mohawk. 
Maqaamtioooffh— Maquantequat, 
Maqnarqna— Mayaca. 
Maqaaa,  Maqnaaaa,  Maqoaae,  Xaqnaak,  lafB» 

Maqnaaae— Mohawk. 
Maqude— Iowa. 
Maqueea—  Mohawk. 

Maqnebioteer,  Maqnehiotea*  Mlkonotunoc . 
Maaaea,  Maqaeae,  Maqueaa,  Xaqnasyw,  Kafvi- 

Mohawk. 
Maqoi— Hopi. 

Maqoioheea— Mequachake. 
Maqnia— Maquinanoa. 
Maqnia,  Maqnoaa— Mohawk. 
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ftqaoehe  Vtehs— Moache. 

Eaqnou—  Mohawk. 

Uqnot-Pequot. 

E&im-Twenty-nine  Palms. 

fmnehite-Malccite. 

fanoopa-  Maricopa. 

larimoiek'Manamoyik. 

Iir-ln-thi-blidik6-  Dakota. 

UrtihitM^  Malecite. 

UraU-Matyata. 

[artTtm-  Serrenos. 

larepeeah  Mahsah,  MarepeMhMaiah-Makhpiya- 
maza. 

Ure  pee  tree  Ohaatah^Makhpiyawichashta. 

larechhawieek- Marychkenwi  kingh. 

[arechitee-  Malecite. 

[areehkawieck,  Mareohkawink— Marychkenwik- 
ingh. 

larecopas—  Maricopa. 

UreMkitet"  Malecite. 

[ar'boo^Ncmah. 

larianee,  Mariana,  Marianrea— Mariames. 

[arimitkeet«  Mattamuskeet. 

tarinfayam,  Karinginta—Serranot. 

laridsii- Malecite. 

laritiMt-Manta. 

larlain.  Marlin— Staitan. 

[ar-ma-li-la-cal-la  —  Mamalelekala. 

[area,  Marobani— Tamaroa. 

laroepine,  MaroMepinok— Massapeqtia. 

larota— Taraaroa. 

[arenmiae*  Menominee. 

la-rpi-ya-ma-xa-  Makhpiyamaza. 

Iarraganeet=  Narraganset. 

Urrarachic— Nararachic. 

[arhooke— Merric. 

[araapeag,  Manapeagne,  Xartapege,  Xartape- 
qnat,  Manepain,  Marsepeaek,  manepeanea, 
■artepeake,  aariepeqaa.  If  anepin,  Maneplnek, 
Marsepingh.  Kanepyn,  Maney— Massapeqoa. 

[arthpaof,  Marshpee^Mashpee. 

[axth  Village  Dakotae,  Mann  Villagen>Sisseton. 

Carta- Matyata. 

tar-til-par =Matilpe. 

[artinei=Sokut  Menvil. 

[artinne  hoaok»-Mat{necoc. 

[ary  River,  Mary's  Biver,  MaryirilleaChepenafa. 

[asagnebe,  Maaai|neve=Mishongnovl. 

[fMjniia,  Masaki=Mat.saki. 

[asalla  Magoone^  Musalaknn. 

[asaiDmaakete<-  Mattamuskeet. 

[auiiai8= M  ishongnovi. 

tasapeqiia= Ma^sapequa. 

[aeaqneve  =>  M  isliongnovi. 

[aeaqma— Matsaki. 

[asarqaam = Ma  yaca . 

[asathulets—  Ma<48achuset. 

[£saawiia— Masi. 

[asawomekei — I  roq  aols. 

Laaealeroa—  Mescaleros. 

[asoaraai = Macariz. 

tasoaiiti]M=>  Mascoutens. 

:aaohal  =  Mashcal. 

iaaootties,  Maaoontana,  Maaoonteneo,  Maaeontena, 

Maaoontina,  Maaoontirea,  Maaeordina,  Maaootena, 

Maaootina,  Maaooaeteoha^Mascoutens. 

[aaconteina  Hadoueaai— Teton. 

aaeoatena—Saint  Francis  Xavier. 

aaooatina,  Maaooatona— Mascoutens. 

:aaep'  *»  Kadohadac  ho. 

iaaepeageo  Massapequa. 

:a-ae-aaa-gee»  Misnisauga. 

iaaetnaeta— Massachuset. 

iaabamoquet,  Maahamogget,  Maahamogket— Mas- 

Romuck. 

aahantueket—  Maushantuxet. 

aahapange,  Maakapawog— Maiishapogne. 

aabapeag,  Haaha-Peage—Massapequa. 

aahiUi-Mashik. 

aahkegomhyrinia,  Maahkegona,  Maahk^oaoMas- 

kegon. 

aahkontena— Mascou  ten  s. 

A-ahong'-ni-Ti.  MaahininiptaoTi^Mishongnovi. 

aahpah—  Mashpee. 

aahpeage—  Massapegua. 

aabpege,  Haahpey— Mashpee. 

aabquaro—  M  usquarro. 

aabokhara— Shasta. 

asiaasack—  Misiiassik. 


MasiehewaettaMManachtiset. 

Ma  a£h  knh  U-  Maaikota. 

Masi  wiiiw^  Ma-ai'  wnA-wA-Masi. 

Maa-ka-gaa-  Maskegon. 

MaakaaJnik-  Hascoutens. 

Maakego,  Maakegenehlriala,  Maak^ua,  Maakego- 

tnUc,  Maakigoea,  Maaklgoaekirinia-iMaskegon. 
Maa-k^ki— Creeks,  Muskhogean  Family. 
MaakS'ki  Batohap<la-i  Upper  Creeks. 
Maokjki  Eatoh'-<to- Lower  Creeks. 
Maakoknlki-Creeks. 
Maakoiiaro-»  Musquarro. 
Maakontecha.  Maakoateeka,  Maakouteina,  Maakon- 

tenek,  MaakStens,  Maakouteaa-Maacoutens. 
Maakoutena-HadoQeaaiaaa— Teton. 
Maakotttiiia,  Ma8kiitieka:«iMascouten8. 
Maaonah  Band-Nasumi. 
Maepkia—  Mashpee. 
Maaquaehki  =»CTeeks. 
Maaquarro^-  M  usquarro. 
Maaquikonkiaka,  Maaqoikonkioeka- Maskegon. 
Maaaaohewaet,  Maaaachiaana,  Maaaaeknaelto,  Maa- 

aaohnaettka,  Miaaaohnaiiflk,  Maaaaehuaaeta,  Maa- 

saohnaiika,     Maaaadaoaek,     Maa8^*eaeta«Mas8a- 

chusct. 
Maaaakiga- Arosaguntacook. 
Maaaamngget**  Massomuck. 
Maa-aang-na-vay  *  M  ishongnovi. 
Maaaapeagaa  Massapequa. 
Maaaapee  >  M  ash  pee. 
Maaaapega  »  Massapequa. 
Maaaaaagaea,  Maaaaaattgaa^iMissisauga. 
Maaaaainaway— Mississinewa. 
Maaaaaoiga'^Mlssisauga. 

Maaaasoita,  Maaaaaowat,  Maaaaaoyta-  Wampanoag. 
Maaaaaaok = Missiaasik. 
Maaaathoaeta,  Maaaatneketa,  MaaaatnaittsaMassa- 

chuset. 
Maaaaawu^MaMi. 
Maaaawamaoa,  Maaaawomaoa,  Maaaawomeokaf  Maa- 

aawomeea,  Maaaawomekea,  Maaaawonaeka,  Maa- 

aawonaea= Iroquois. 
Maaaawteok=  Massawoteck. 
Maaaechaaet*  M  aasachuset. 
Maaaeeta = M  awet. 
Maaaelana-  Moiilian. 
Maaaepeake = Massapequa. 
Maaaeaaguea = M  issisaii^. 
Maaaetta,  Maaaettea^Masset 
Maaaetoaeta— Massachuset 
Maaa  hade^Masset 
Maaaieapanoea—  Monasiccapano. 
Maaaillimacinac-  Michilimackinac. 
Maaainacaek—  Massinacac. 
Maaainagnea^  M  issisauga. 
Maaainnacacka-  Massinacac. 
Maaaoritea,  Maaaorittea,  Maaaonritea— Missouri. 
Maaaowome]ca->  Iroquois. 
Maaataohoait-  Massachuset. 
Maa-teal-Mashcal. 
Maa-tato'-kwe<-  Hopi. 

Ma-an-ta-kaya,  Ma-aa-ta-k&- Masut  Porno. 
Matabantowaher—  Matanton  wan. 
Matabeaec,  Matabeseke—  Mattabesec. 
Mataohoaea.  Mataohnaeta*- Massachuset. 
Matages— Kiowa  Apache. 
Mata&nay,  Mati^iiiai=Mataguay. 
Matakeea,  Matakeeaet,  Matakeeait-MatUkeset. 
Mataki'la»  Maamtagyila. 
Matalana-Mitline. 
Matale  de  Mano-Saboba. 
Matamaakite-  Mattamuskeet. 
Matampken— M  atom  k  I  n . 
Matamnakeet-  Mattamuskeet. 
Mataouaohkanniena.  Mataovakirinoiiek,  Mataoaeh- 

kairini,  Mataoaebkairinik,  Mataouehkairinioaekf 

Mataottchkairiniwek,      Mataoockkarini  —  Mata- 
;      wachkarini. 

I  Mataoturioo,  MataoTan— Mattawan. 
I  Matapa*- Matape. 
MaUpaman— Mattapanient. 
Matapoiaett->  Mattapoiset. 
Mataaaina—Mlstassin.  ^ 

MaUtboaetU- Massachuset.  ^ 

Mataawakea»  M  etoac. 
MaUT<k«-Paya-  Walapai. 
Matawaobkainni,  Matawacbwariai— Matawachka- 

rlni. 
MaUwing,  Matowu  Xadiaiui«-Mattawan. 
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M>toh«f  mia-  Michlgamea. 

MfttohAMiifos,      KatohapoagM,      Watftlitygoa, 

Matofiapiuiko"-  Hachmpunga. 
Katdi-elato«  Muchalat. 
Katehadaeb-  Matchedash. 
MatehOTunwMachemni. 
Wataha  Koodna—Machemoodus. 
Hat-eha-naw-to-wair — I  roquois. 
Hatohavonfo*  Macnapunga. 
Matohi  Hoodna— Machemoodoa. 
Katahinadoaak— Iroq  uois. 
Hatebitaahk-  MaUhedasb. 
Hatch-iU-aht-  Muchalat 
Katobit  Kaodoa*  Machemoodua. 
Matchoatickea»  Matchotic. 
Katehopeak-  Matohopick. 
Katohopongo—  Machapunga. 
Hatehot-Matehut. 
Matabaaaek-  Mattabefleo. 
Hateehitaehe-  MatchedaRh. 
Hatalpa,  Hatalthpaba-Matilpe. 
Mat-hit^Tateh— Chemehuevi. 
Hathatuaata,  Hathatnaitta,  Matkaaoaataa-MasHa- 

chuset. 
Matkiaqua- Mathiaca. 
Matbkoateneb—  MaaooutenH. 
Matklanobea,  Matklanoba— Multnomah. 
Matkomeaia.  Katkcnninia— Menominee. 
Katieonaa—  Maliacones. 
lU-tiU-ka-MatilliJa. 
MatUdan-.MfMlilding. 
Matilk-pi-Matilpe. 
Matilika=Matillija. 
Ka'tUpia-Matilpe. 
KatUtoa«Medilding. 
Matinaoooke,  Matineoogk,  Matinaooagk,  Matiaieock, 

Matinioonckf  Matumakoaok,  Hatinaiooek^Mati- 
•necoc. 

Mat-jna— Cheroehuevi. 
Katmork  la  Paerta-Matamo. 
Matninieoagb—  Matinecoc. 
Matokatagi«Oto. 
Katole-Mattole. 

Mato-mikte,  Ha-to'-no-iiilika-°Matonumanke. 
Matontenta— Oto. 
Mato-Homangkake,    Ka-to'   nu-mafi'-ka— Matonu- 

manke. 
Katoolonha,  Katootonha,  Ma-too-ton'-ka—Metata- 

banke. 
Matopelo'tni^ Three  Rivers. 
■atora^Mento. 
Katotantaa=>Oto. 
Mf  tStiawfniiig = Otusaon. 
Matona— Mento. 

Matoa-oaeaoarini»  Matawachkarini. 
Matontenta— Oto. 
Katowaoka—  M  ctoac. 
]Eatowepeaaok<»  Mattabescc. 
]Eatoz»  M  ate  hotic. 
Matpanient—  Mattapanient. 
Mataigamea^  Michigamea. 
Mat^ahkoU = Maj<i  kota. 
K&ta-nik'9'>=  Matsnikth. 
Mataoki-Matsaki. 
MatUbeeaet^   MatUbeaack,  Mattabaaatt,   Mattabc- 

aicke»  Mattabesec. 
Mattaobaeae,    Mattacbaaaet,    Mattacbeaat,    Matta- 

obiaat,  Hattaobiat-Mattakeset. 
Mattacbncetta,     Kattaoboaettat     Mattaoboaaatta, 

Kattaoaaeta—  Massacbuset. 
Mattakeeaa,  Kattakeeaet,  Mattakaait— Mattakeaet. 
Mattanawcooks.  Mattinacook. 
Mattapament'- Mattapanient,  Mattapony. 
Mattapaniana—  Mattapanient. 
]Iattap»nient= Mattapony. 
][attapany=  Mattapanient. 
Hattapeaaat—  Mattabesec. 

Mattapomena,  Mattapomenta,  Mattaponiea^  Matta- 
pony. 
Mattapuist,  Mattapayst«Mattapoiset. 
Mattaaoona— A  maham  i. 
Matta8aina= MistaKsin. 
MattatbaaetU=-  Massachuset. 
Mattataok-Mattituck. 
Mattataaetta»  Ma^sacbuset. 
Mattaiigweaaawaoka^  Dakota. 
Mattawankeag-  Ma  tta  wamkeag. 
Hattabaaack— Mattabesec. 
Mattecumaka,  Mattamuakat— Mattamuskeet. 
Mattataok-  Mattltuck 


I  Xatthiaqna- Mathiaca. 
MattikongTB  Naraticon. 
Mattiaaoook.  HattianakaiiA^MatiiMoae. 


Mattole. 
Mattoawaeky,  Hattafwax— Metoac 
MattpaoM&t-  Mattapadiient. 
Mattaabotiak-  Matchotic. 
Mata<Sa'-wi  akitahi-ii£-fik-Miciiiac 
Mat-nl-pai-MaUlpe. 
Matawaaka—  Metoac. 

Mataaki. 


Matn-ki,  Hataaqiii— 
Manbala.  Ma^da,  1 
iana— Mobile. 


[obiie. 
Kanabaca.  Mannhang—  Manchaog. 
Mandana—  Mandan. 
Haoda  waaaiea»  Dakota. 
Maogangon— Maguaga. 
Maaghwawama—  Wyoming. 
Kavgnawaga,  Manhankaa,  Maahadri.  lokm 

gaa»  Mohawk. 
Manmaa,  Haqmaa,  Waomifta"  MJamL 
Maa  aa-abt»Manoaaht. 
Maaquaoy,    Mauquaa,    Hanqaaaof,  Ittiiiafi 

Haaquaw,  Kanqoawoga,  Haaqaavos,  Mm^ 

Mohawk. 


Kanaalaa—  Moaopelea. 

Kanaand^  M  iahongnovi. 

Manaooatana—  Maaooutena. 

Kaaton— Mento. 

MaoTaia  Monda  daa  Piada-HoiTa«-8ard. 

MauYila,  Haaviliana,  KanTiliaoa-Moble. 

Kavaton—  Maraton. 

Kabila,  MaTillana,  Kavilla- Mobile. 

Kawadaf*ffin— Mandan . 

Ka-wabota,  Xa-wa«ota»Mawakhot&. 

Kaw^tadaa,  Hawataai,  MawfttaQoa-Mu^i 

Mawabiggin-s  Mohegan . 

Maw-ddn»  Mandan. 

Hawbakaa,  Mawhauofa,  HawbawkM-Mohtft 

Mawbawa^Omaha. 

Mawbiakon,  Mawbiggina*  Mohegan. 

Hawkay-HopL 

■awmaai-  MiamL 

Mawqnea-  Mohawk. 

Hawtawbanntowaba—  Mdewakanton. 

Kawyk-Natick. 

Six— Nemah. 

Maza-bomdui-  Pn  tetemini. 

Maza-ynta-oni — MagayuteshnL 

Maze— Kdhun. 

Maxnl— Mawhcal. 

Maya- Mayo. 

Mayaomaa— MakonuL 

Mayaoo—  Ifay  aca. 

Mayaoomaa*  Makoma. 

Mayagaad— Mayftjuaca. 

Mayaintalap-Serranoa. 

Mayanazit-  ManexiL 

Mayarea.  Mayarqna^  Mayaoa. 

Maydiabkiab(0- Maynde«hki8h. 

Mayaeaa,  Mayaaac-Mayeye. 

Mayakaadara—  Mahican. 

Mayaa^Mayeve. 

Maygaaatbiooiaa—  Mahican. 

Mayunaaten— Magemlut. 

Maykandara—  Mahican. 

Mayoabe«  Kiowa. 

Mayoa— Wayon. 

Mayrra«-  Ma  vara. 

Mazabuaa—  Omaha. 

Masamaa—  Marapea. 

Maaaquia-"  Mataaki. 

Ma-aa-ro-ta—  Magaynteshni. 

Maz-peganai)ka»  Mazpegnaka. 

Maaquia,  Masaqni— MataakL  __,  «. 

Vobanomi,    M^ohauwimi,    Mekwaawiaai-' 


ming. 
kwibillaalnk—WyalWHus*  «.w«i 

Mdawakontona,     MdawakantoBWttfc^J^W 


Vobv 


kanntwaaDakotaa,  M*day-wak-kasBt«tv»<^ 
Vdaywawkawntwawaa,     Mdajjjto*   "j; 
baa>toa-waa,  Vdawakaataa.  rdevsktfjYi 
M*da-wakan-towwana,  M^da-wakaat  wu.  ■» 
kana,  Mdwakantonwasa-MdewakasKW^ 
Meadow  Indiana— Masoootens. 
Me-a-me-ii-ga,  Maamaa,  Maaaia-Kiuiu- 
Meandana— Mandan.  xt^nsi 

Meantaont,  Meantonkatt,  Maantiait-H(St^ 
Maat-wbo—  Methow. 
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[aeaddAont*  Mecadacu  t 

[eo-a-no-to-ny—  Mikonotuime. 

[ac&wii— Pesawa. 

[eohayomy—  Wyoming. 

[ech-oAA-ooh^-Tooksetuk. 

[eobeoankU—  Fox  es. 

[eoheokeaioaw*  MeggeckessoiL 

[eoheoooakit—  Foxes. 

[eohemiton— MechemetoD. 

[eohiai^  Machias. 

[eohimaoki— Micmac. 

[eohkentiwoom—  Mechkentowoon. 

[eohaonakisa  Foxes. 

[eoita— Hasatch. 

ieoontiiis—  Mascoatens. 

:eootukee>-  Mikasuki. 

ieooutini*  Mascoutena 

:«o'-to«-Me«htshe. 

«oappom—  Wecuppom. 

e-dama-reo—  Bidamarek. 

«daqiiakaiitoaii.  Medawah-Kanton.  Med-a-wakan- 

toan,    Medawakantona.     Medawakanton    Bioax, 

■edawakantwan,   Kedawaykaatoans,  Me-da-we- 

oon-tong,    Med-ay-wab-kawn-t'waron,    Kedaywa- 

kanatoan,    Med-ay-wa-kan-toan,    Medaywokant'- 

wana— Mdewakanton. 

Bdohiponria-'  Mosopelea. 

e-de-wah-kan-toan,  madewakantoaaa,  Madawakan- 

tons.  Mede-wakan-t'waaa— Mdewakanton. 

edioine— Hanga. 

edildifi-Memiding. 

Bdiwanktona—  Mde  wakanton. 

Ddnoftai— Ah  tena. 

Bdocktaek.  Madoeteok,  Madootak,  Madoothek,  Me- 

doktek,  Hedoateo-Medoctec. 

»daigaiDea»  Michigamea. 

»dwakantonwan<-  Mdewakanton. 

eehayomy—  Wyoming. 

»-em-ma-"  Ghimarlko. 

»endiia>-  Mundua. 

se-ne-oow-e-gee  :=  Miniconjou. 

Maea  Oontee- Amaseconti. 

jeaeeqnaguilohB  Miseekwigweelis. 

)e-ahom-a-near«  Mishongnovi. 

)aauoonta»  Amaseconti. 

sathoo-thinyoowuo— Kainah. 

»ewa,  Meewie—Miwok. 

tewoo—Miwok,  Moquelumnan  Family. 

»ganoockia= Mengakonkia. 

)geaiwiadw^<- Mikissioua. 

igesi—Mgezewa. 

tgffeokMjonw— Meggeckeasou. 

«nay,  Megbey,  Meghty— Mayeye. 

>-gis-xejIIe-gisaee-i  Omegeeze. 

iguak,  Megnal,  Megue— Mobawk. 

iganif  Meg6maawach« Micmac. 

«we— Mobawk. 

iherina,   Maherina,    Meheron,  Maharriaa,   Meher- 

ring,  Meherron«»  Meherrin. 

ihethawaa»Cree. 

ihihammera»  Mahican. 

iOi-teh-Meta. 

idoo—Maidu. 

ihitea«-  Mayeye. 

ipontaky—  Meipontsky. 

i-ia-ra-ia—Miehirache,  Tunanpin. 

Hka'— Mikaunikashinga. 

^ka-ne-tan«  Mikonotunne. 

kaaooaky— Mikasuki. 

^-ki-toila'-tihi»  Mekichnntun. 

lattaw-  Amalahta. 

lecitea—  Malecite. 

llioininva»-  Menominee. 

licite— Malecite. 

li'-llma—  Tenino. 

liaoeet— Malecite. 

liwarik—  Milwaukee. 

llataw=Amalahta. 

Ueki.  KeUeoki,  MaUoUa.  Milwaukee. 

lomelinoia,  Meloiiuneea= Menominee. 

l'oopa=Nawltl. 

lotaakea=Montauk. 

Iwarek,  Kalwarik— Milwaukee. 

macai\)o = M  iniconiou . 

mbreiioa=Mimbrenos. 

meaoon  "  Comanche. 

miloonioue™  Miami. 

minimiaaet = Menemesseg. 

mia—Miami. 
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HSm-koom-liahaMomkumlis. 

Ha'mogg'ina—  Memoggyins. 

Kamonomiar =1  Menominee 

Kanaobea^-  Moacbe. 

Kenameniaaa  Menominee. 

Kanataoketts-Montauk. 

Kenatopa=»  Watopapinah. 

Ka-naa-Bhe-tau-nanng,  Ka-naa-zba-tav-naiissMe- 
nawzhetaunaung. 

Kaneamia-  Miami. 

Maiiob«rink=MebeiTin. 

Manobokatouebaa,  Kanobokatoiix» Mdewakanton. 

Kanob^n  =3  Huron . 

Kencouaoantona,  Kandawabkanton^Man-da-wa-kaii- 
ton,Kandaoiiaoa]iton,  Meiideoaaoantoaa«  Mdewa- 
kanton. 

Kendarinka  Meherrin. 

Kandawaoantonnf  Manda  Wabkaatoan,  Mande-Wa- 
kan-Toanne- Mdewakanton. 

Kandoarink — Mehenin. 

Kandoaeaton,  Kanduwakantons  Mdewakanton. 

Kandwrink  -  Meherrin. 

Kanakut'tb^  -  Mequachake. 

Ke-na-abama :-  Minisala. 

Keneaizkba,  Kanaaain^^Minisink. 

■anatara,  Kanatarraas  Hidatsa. 

Mengoa,  Kangnaa,  Mangay,  Mangwa,  Mangwaa, 
Kangwi^Iroquois. 

Kanbarring,  Manbayriaka^Meherrin. 

Man-i-aoa-xba — Mimconlou. 

Keniolagamika  ^^MMloiagomeka. 

■aniaink,  ManiMMk,  maniaaing,  Kaiiiaaiiigaa, 
Meniaaina  =3  Minisin  k. 

Kaniaaparik = Ml  nesetperi. 

■enxkiaaineka — Minlaink. 
iaa= Menominee. 

Kanoeqnat—  Menoquet. 

Kan  01  tba  Wooda=aNopeming. 

Manoga—  Menoquet. 

Kanomanaa,  Ka-n6-ma-na-iik,  Kanomaniaa,  Kanam- 
inie,  Kanaminny,  Kanomoaa,  Kanomonaaa,  Ke> 
nomonai,  Kanomonaa,  Manomoniea,  Menoanonya, 
Manonomaaa,  Kanonomieaa  Menominee. 

Kanowa  Kantong,  Kanowa  Kontong— Mdewakan- 
ton. 


Manqaagon=>  Maguaga. 
Xantakatt-  Montauk. 


Kententona=>  Matantonwan. 

Kentoake— Montauk. 

■antoiis=Mento. 

Kantonton=>  Matantonwan. 

Xantoaa=>  Mento. 

Menumeaaa= MenemesKg. 

Mananoatiik,  Kanonkatuok,  Manonkataok,  Xanub 

kataoke,  XammqnataokaaMenunkatuc. 
Xaontaakatt,  Xaontawket— Montauk. 
Xeoaigamia"-  Michigamea. 
Keqna— Mohawk. 
Maracock^  Merric. 
Maraquaman*"  Meracouman . 
Xaroadaa-  Merced . 
Kar-cam*  Mershom. 
Xereobkawiok,  Karaabkawildiigb^Marychkenwl- 

kingh. 
Karbuaa*  Menequen. 
Mariooek,  Mericoka.  Xarikoka— Merric. 
Xarimiobi—  Miramtchl. 
][arooomaco«k<»  Rocameca. 
Karoka- Merric. 
Karonocomooo—  Werowacomoco. 
Kerrakwick-  Marychken  wlkingh. 
Karriaekf  Karricoekaa  Merric. 
Karrimaoka—  Pennacook. 
Xerrixniobia  Miramichi. 
Keraapaafl^,  Maraapaga— Massapequa. 
Kartowaaka—  Metoac. 
Kd'-rxSt-ke-  MeetkenL 
Xaaa  da  Oaliatao—  Heshota  Ayathltona. 
Maaa  Bncantada—  Katzimo. 
Kaaa  of  Oaliatao— Heshota  Ayathltona. 
Xaaaaagab—  Missisauga. 
■aaeala—  Mescal  es. 
Maaoaleraaf  Keacalara,  Maaoallaros,  Maaoaloro  Apa- 

cbaa,  Xaaoaloa,  Xaaoaloroa— Mescaleros. 
Maaoata—  Mescales. 
Maacataraa,  Maacolaro^Mescaleros. 
Xaabagak— N  ushagak. 
XaabiwiSatoigi-iMashawauk. 
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Maahawn—  McMhawn. 

■ash  •  ae  mah  In  nooaf  oMichilinutckliiac. 

■Mhik-Mashlk. 

Me-tbiiif-fo-ma-aU,  Ma-shia-fi-oM-yU— Meshisgo- 

meda. 
Maahipedd^  MsepMe. 
Haahkal^  ko^Mescaleroa. 
Maahkwa'kOifct-  Foxes. 
Haahoaea—  Methow. 
Ka-ahonf -ft-aa-wa,  MaahoafaaTi,  Ma-ahuaf-a-aa-ipa, 

Ma-ahnaf -ae-Ti*-  Miahongnovl. 
Maaifaaiaaa—  Michiffamea. 
HaaiTimalriaac-Michmmacklnac. 
■aaiU,  KaaiU  Ham-  HaaatcK. 
Maakaauui—  Meahkemao. 
Maakicoiik—  Maskegon. 
Maakwd^'kT^-Foxes. 
Kaaaaeht,  Maapadtf  Maapaatehaa,  Xaapat,  Massath, 

MaapaUi'a  Sll,  Kaapat  Kil,   Xaapata-kU-lfas- 

peth. 
Maaqualniek—  Meaquawbuck. 
Maaqoit—  Meaquite. 
Maaqaita,  Maaqnittaa— Mesquit«a. 
Maaaachaaatta,    Kaaaaohoataek— Maaaachiuet. 
Maaaafaaa,    Maaaacties*    Maaaaaafaa,  Maaaaaafiaa, 

Maaaaaacoaaj  Waaaaiaaiiai.  Maaaaaaafaaa*  Kaaaaa- 

aagaa,  JJaaaaaaagaaaT^taaaaafnaa—  Miniaauga. 


Maaaaaayoaa, 
uga. 


Maaaathuaatt—  Maasachuaet 
MaaaawoBiaa—  Iroquois. 
Maaaoothiaa—  Masooutens. 
Kaaaanacka—  Foxes. 
■aaaan-Apaohaa—  NaTaho. 
■aaaanaeqx—  Foxes. 
Maaaaaaffaa,  Maaaaaafnaa, 

Kaaaaaaagnaa*  MaaaaaaaoQaaB^M 
Haaaiaaioa- Missiassik. 
Maaainagnaa,  Kaaaiaagaa,  Maaaiaagaa,  Maaaiaagaea, 

Maaaiaaogaa,  Xaaaiiaiigara,  Haaaiiiagaa,  Maaaia- 

aauga-  Mlasisauga. 
Meaaoritaa,  Maaaouritaa— MlflBoari. 
Kaaathuaatt*-  Massachuset. 
Xaatacka- Mystic. 
X«art«ol-tibi-  Mestethltun. 
Maatiek^iMystic. 
Xaatigoa.  Xaatiso- Metis. 
Xetabetanoan— Metabetchotian. 
Xetackwam—  Metocaum. 
Xataeomba—  Guarungunve. 
Xatakarto-Hidatsa. 
Xatapa—Matape. 
Kataaawnian— Mattapanient. 
MetonagamiajMetchigamea,  Xetehla^-Michigamea. 
Mat-eow-va,  lEatooirwae— Methow. 
Xataa'a  ▼lUaga—  Muskwawasepeotan. 
Xatahigaaiia—  Michigamea. 
Kataowwaa—  Methow. 
Xatarriaa—  Meherrin. 
X^Uaigamiaa-  Michigamea. 
Xathao,  Xathawa,  Kathoma— Methow. 
XetlahOatlah;  Ketlahkatlah-MetlakaUa. 
Katoconant—  Metocaum. 
Ke-too'-ta-hak-  Maudan. 
KatotonU-Oto. 
Katooaoeprinioiieka— Miami. 
Ketouwaeka,  Metowaaka— Metoac. 
Xataapa—  Maspeth. 
Kataigameaa—  Michigamea. 
KettaSakik-  Matta  wamkeag. 
Ketntahanka-  Mandan. 
Keuntacut—  Montauk. 
KawabaaMlwok. 
X^i  Bagaagan  W^Mwik— Miskwagamiwisag- 

aigan. 
Xazloanaa  Pueblos. 
Xaye»Mayeye. 
XayammasChimariko. 
Xaynomenys.  Xejrnomina] 
Xasoaleroa»  Mescaleros. 
Xazqoitaa-  Mesquites. 
Khfkana = Mahican. 
Xi-ah-kee-jaok-aah«  Miakechakesa. 
Xi-ah'-ta-naasMandan. 
Kialaqao=Big-island. 

Xiamea,  Xiamaa,  Xiamiha,  Xiamiouek— Miami. 
Xiamia  de  la  (hiie— Atchatchakangouen. 
Xiami  town — Kekionga. 
Xia&kish- Plan  kashaw. 
Xiantaqoita  NianUc. 


t— Menominee. 


PQakliksha. 


Kla7ttauk«>  Mahoynm. 
Xiaaaaaj,  XleanopVa  tar 
Xieaankaa,  Kiaaaolnya, 

Mikaauki. 
Xiaawa—  Miashawa. 
Xi-aawa-Makah. 

Xiaeaaooky.  XiceoaanUa,  XJacaaawi  MftiiEt 
Xiekaalovaki  EadouH- Saint  Michael 
XtehaUta-  MuchalaL 
ythtillffaata— Wyf^^Twri"g. 
XiahrffataWaa,   tnehanimakfaftc  -  MicMliaict 

nac. 
Xioh^  Xieh^nipi,   Xicha-Xicfaa4teir7-VetBf> 

kop. 
Kiokaaaking-Miadaaiiga. 
^^i*hiagf***i*,   Wi<»>««ga«"»'if^    XteUnaiii  tsk- 

gaaia.  X«^h|gF**  *  *  w^,  yj^h^pi**,  WuihifiBa^ 

Michigamea. 

•     j-Michilimackinac. 

■iahilimaoqaiaa,  Kdi&ub 


Unaia,  Kit 
liaiioaaaok,  Xiehilimiej 


kinaek.  Wi*ii<iiH»«; 

|fii%hiHiWi^ii«jti.    KichillmiaekiBoel^  Ikkib 

^«^  iffi«ti»?i«i«<ri»i^  XiehiaiaiafikiBae-Mk^ 

mackinac 
Xiehintpiepoat-  Etheneldell. 
Kiehiaagnak-  Miasiaauga. 
Xicblakooi-  Miastaasik. 
Xieh-U-ita-  Muchalat. 
XiehHwaWnak-  Mlchilimackinac 
Xiekmaoa— M  icmac. 
Xieliaapdoa— Michopdo. 
XiehongoaTa—  MishongnoTL 
Xieihigwadmik-Mlchlpicoten. 
Xi-eMDqwftt-m<  ^AnnJ^MishikhwiitmetDBtt 
Xioiliauqni&ay,  Kieiniflia'kiaaiik'-MiehiysL^ 

nac. 
Xiei'qwftt-Miahikhwutmetunne. 
XiekaaaokT,  Xioka  Bakaaa,  Xiekankiui  tAt 

aaUaa-Mlkasuki. 
Xiik- 

Xa  ■:«■;-        -        i .   .    ,    -.■nS'bee, 
XicknjackB,  Mtckui^kA^MieiSMtr. 
Xic  k  mnck-  Ktd  toni  =  M  ir  k*ui?kaalTaiL 
n-fiVaaq"  ten  wuxl'  ti-^KIikitiit. 
Xr^W-ui-niia  V  ^'=MithriiU8iaimtliiL 
Xicmacki,  ILicin&ki«*MieififtC. 
X] consul,  Mi-cciB -tn-o-Ti*»M^■hon(iOu*i^• 
Xi■comOIJy^  rilnkli  kill  III. 
Xi  con  o  vi-- M  i^-hoDjfnovI. 
Xit-fA'p  tELA     M  i.Mb rmptsD*, 
Xie-U  pii  w&=  M  Is^litApii]  wa. 
Xt&ta-p4^-wfc=  Mi?htAi^Hiwa. 
KetavA  yaii£«-  M  ish  tit  wa  ya  ninlnJ  wat 
Xiddic  Ant  Eill^-  Hiilona. 
Xid cile  In di liii ^  Ttii ii^e^tfli , 
Xiddle  Xobawk  C&itl«  =CaDaJc»harie, 
Xiddl«  Place-  rTKliKnji. 
XiddlA  Bp<ikoEiiia)i=?^intiwtooflsli. 
XiddUtftwn- Middle  ViUm^, 
MiAawukajitov.vtJuk^  Mde  wakaOEoiL 
Xiditadi=BlilntJ9L. 
KldnooikJe,  XidjiQvtii  — ALt^ttii. 
XidlJ-  M.n.l.; 

Xtadaoffiikfti,  M  i  t;  i-i:  i..  ukj  e— Ah  lena.         „.  ^ 
Xiamkra  Apaehaa,  Kiambraaaa,  Xiaahra-^^ 

fios. 
Xi-am-ata-Chimariko. 
Xiaakra—  MlmbrefioR. 
Xiggaaaiaeka—  Micmacs. 
xgifthihiHBioqa-Migechichilinioa. 
Xi^giai-Omegeeze. 
Xi^n,  Xigiagai-Miguihui. 
Kgisi— Omegeese. 

Xikaooadera,  Kikieaadera— Mahican.  „ 

Xih-tatta-haagkoach,  Xih-TatU-Haarlii'''^ 

tutahanke.  I 

Xik<-at£-Sbo8hoiii. 
Xikadaahitohiahi-Nes  Perots. 
Xika  aika-ahiag^^Mikaonikashingt. 
Xikanopy- PiUUikaha. 
Xika'  q*a  ni'  kaei'  i[a-Mikakhenikuhib. 
Xika  qla  Jiaga-Mikaunikashinga. 
Xikaaanlnta—  Mikasuki. 
Mikaai-aaikaei-ga-  Mandhlnkagaghe 
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ca  aiiikMi"ga-*Mlkaunikasliinga. 

cemak—Micmac. 

c-iara—  Amai  kiara. 

dkouM.  Hikikouet,  Kikikoaet-Niklkouek. 

dnae—  Michilimackinac. 

dna'k—MikoDOh. 

kina'kiwadoiwininiww,    KTklna'klwadahlwXnl- 

(wuf,    ][i'kina*kw%teiwiiii]uwff— Mikinakwa- 

sbiwininiwak. 

dssoua-  Miklssiona. 

Jcesoeke-  Mikasukl. 

Dmacs,  Kikmak— Micmac. 

waaohakhi— Miskouaha. 

lcowa»Mehkoa. 

anksealton*  Micksncksealton. 

ka-Uto'-Mikulitsh. 

•kwnn-n^'^lbu^—  Mikonotunne. 

IcyaahS-  Shoehoni. 

bauks-ohim-si-aiu— Taimshiaii. 

eo-to-nae-Melejo. 

ioetes,  Kilidte^Malecite. 

^  HoUow  Enin- Milky  Wash  ruin. 

Ibank  Indiana,  Millbank  Sonnd  Indiana^Bella- 

3lla. 

le  Lac  band^Misisagaikaniwininiwak. 

li-hhlama<"  Tenino. 

9waoks— Metoac. 

tinoma—  Multnomah. 

vaokie— M 11  wau  kee. 

iai«MimaI. 

ibrenaa,    Mimbrerenos,   Kimbrea,   Kimbrea 

paohea—  Mimbrefios. 

ietari=Hidatea. 

dnimiuet— Menememeg. 

ivre— Mimbrefios. 

a'kwftBMenoquet's  village. 

ataree,  Minataxvs,  Minatones— Hidatsa. 

ceea,  Hinoi—Munsee. 

okqaaa»B  Iroquois. 

okuae-Conestoga. 

cqiiaaa»  I  roquois. 

-aa,-w&r-o&r-ton«-  Mdewakanton. 

eamieaa  Menominee. 

ecorae,  Hinecoaias,    Kineoongan,   Mi-ne-kaQ'- 

a=>Miniconjou. 

eoea=»  Mingo. 

iaupi'rik*  Minesetperi. 

etaire,  Minetaree*,  Minetarea—Hidatsa. 

etarea  of  the  Frairie*  Atsina. 

etari,  Hinatariea,  Minetarre— Hidatsa. 

ewagi— Mil  waukee. 

gaea^  Iroquois. 

I^o—Mingko. 

^oe,  Kincos,  Mingwee=i  Iroquois. 

iainiea»  Miami. 

iamia=>>  Menominee. 

i-oala»Itazlpcho. 

i-oan-gaha—  Miniconjou. 

ioaa=Piniquu. 

i-ConjoiL  Kinieo^haa,  Kiniooi^ons,  Xini-kan- 

is,  Minikan  oin,  Minikanyes,  Minikai)ye  woiapi, 

in-i-kan'-te,  ilini-kiniad-xa^  Xinikoimooa,  Kini- 

•nga,  lUnikongahaa^MinikMia— Miniconjou. 

'nii{k'i  ein'a— Minmihkashma. 

ipita=  Minnepata. 

i-aala— Itazipcho. 

iahap'ako— Dakota. 

iainokSf  Miniaing— Minisink. 

iakuya  ki^an,  lUniaknya  kipon,     Xiniaknya- 

to'an»  Miniakuyakichun. 

iaaena=>  Minisink. 

laai=Munsee. 

laaingh,  Miniaainka* Minisink. 

ateneaox-oCree. 

aak«  Minisink. 

tare,  Minitareea— Hidatsa. 

tares  of  the  Prairie^  Atsina. 

itari«  Hidatsa. 

I'tigunk— Menitegow. 

ke' qa»'-ye — M in  kekhanye. 

ke  yin'-e— Minkeyine. 

chotliatno— Mentokakat. 

lake-nosxo,    Xin-na-kine-as-so,    Kinnecai^aia, 

nne-oaaahaa,  Xinnecoffoux,  Xinneooiooa,  Xume- 

ogew,  Xinneoongon,  Xinneooigon,  Kinneeoigoa, 

jmeconioox,  Xinneconioa,  Xinneoongon,  Xiime 

igoiix  Sioux,    Xinne-Oouaha,    XinneoowBaes-> 

inlconjou. 


Xinneh-anp-pay-deh—  Minesetperi. 
Xin-ne-kaQ'^su,  Xinnekoi\jo»MiniconJou. 
Xinneaainck-B  MinLsink. 
Xinnetahreea,    Xinnetahae,    Xfn-ne-ti-ri,    Xinne- 

tareea,  KinnetareeaXetaharta«Hidatsa. 
Xinnetareea  of  Fort  de  Prairie.  Xinnetareea  of  the 

Plaina,  Xinnetareea  of  the  Prairie«Atsina. 
Xinnetareea  of  the  Willowa,  Xinnetaroea,  Xinnetar 

rea— Hidatsa. 
Xinnewaya— U  linois. 
Xinnicongew.    Xinni-kan-jona,    Xinnikaaye   Woi- 

hipa«  Minicon^ou. 
Xinniaink,  Xinniaaincka,  Xinniaainke— Minisink. 
Xinnitareea,  Xinnitareea  Xetaharta— Uidatsa. 
Xinnitareea  of  Fort  de  Prairie— A  tsina. 
Xinnitareea  of  the  Willowa,  Xinnitaria,  Xipntaree— 

Hidatsa. 
Xinoia»  Aminola. 
Xinokantonga—  Mdewakanton . 
Xinomineea,  Xinominiea,  Xinomoneea,  Xinonionea, 

Xinoomenee— Menomi  nee. 
Xinooaky— Ahtena. 
Xinoqaet—  Menoquet. 

Xinowakanton,  KinowaKantong— Mdewakanton. 
Xinowaa—  Iowa. 
Xinoway-Kantong,  Xinoway  Xantong,  Xinow  Kan- 

tong—  Mdewakanton. 
Xinoya—  Aminoya. 

Xinqoaaa,  Xinqnaea— Conestoga,  Iroquois. 
Xinqaaoa»  Concstoga. 
Xinqnaa— Conestoga,  Iroquois. 
Xinqnaae,  Xinquaya—Conestoga. 
XiB'qa4Je-i'>ta*e— Manhazulintanman. 
Xinquea,  Xinqoinoa,  Xinqaoay— Conestoga. 
Xinaeya,  Xinaimini,  Xinaia— Munsee. 
Xi»toiratoe-  Michirache. 
XintouaMento. 
Xinoaing— Minisink. 
Xinuaky  a  Ahtena. 
Xi»-xa-aa~-^tajl-ki    jetao-^taji-Zhanhadtadhis- 

han. 
Ki>xa-aaB-wet'agt— Minghasan  wetazh  1 . 
Xi"xa'akaa  M  i  nghaska. 

Xi>  xa'  aka  i'  niqk'&eiB'a— Minghaskainibkashina. 
Xiook-Miwok. 
Kipaomaa—  Makoma. 
Xi'-p'o&n-tlk-MipshunUk. 
Xipegoea,  Xipegoia— Winnebago. 
Xiqaeaeaqnelna = N  iq  uesesquelua. 
Xiqai=Hopi. 
Xiracopaa= = Maricopa. 
Xirainia=  Miami. 
Xirimichy=Miramichi. 
Xirooopaa = Maricopa. 
Xirracntaohacky = Montau  k. 
Xi-aal-la  Xagnn—Musalakun. 
Xiaealeroa  »  M  escaleros. 

Xiaeelemackena,     Xiaclimakinaok= Michilimack- 
inac. 
XiacolU^Miskut. 
Xiacbthina,  Xiacotina=.Mascoutens. 
Xiacott=Miskut. 
Xiaooaaquia= Foxes. 
Xiaham= Mishawum. 
Xi-ahan-qtt-na-Ti«  Mishongnovi. 
Xiahawomet  s  Sba  womet. 
]f^tii<njiin^iri^     |f<«ii<|>iwm]finn^    yif^{niwialpn<^g»i 

inank—  Michilimackinac. 

Xiahiptonga = Kawai  ka. 

Xiahkemau—  Meshkemau. 

Xl-ahong-i-niT,  Xi-ahong'-i-ni-vi,  Xi-ahong-in-ovi, 
XiahongnaTi,  Xiahongop-avi,  Xi-ahonna-yi<- 
Mishongnovi. 

Xiahowomett— Shawomet. 

ir^TifiMJn«  (Petita)=Mistas8in. 

if««iHm*VAn^v,  Xiajllimakinao— Michiljmackinac. 

Xiain^joa—  Misinagua. 

Xiaion  de  HaoordoohearaNuestra  Sefiorade  Guada- 
lupe de  los  Nacogdoches. 

Xiaia-Omisis. 

Xiaiaagna,  Xiaiaagey—Missisauga. 

Xiaiakoai-Missiassik. 

Xiaitagoea—  MLssisauga. 

Xia-ku-whn»  Miseek  wlgweelis. 

Xia-Keegoea = Maskegon . 

X£akigura= Pascagoula. 

Xiakogonhirinia=Maskegon. 

XiakuakMsMiskouaha. 
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Hiska-Ouiii-Saf»-iffan-uiiaU]i£bef — Misk  wa«:aml- 

wiaagaigan. 
MUkwldM>  s=  Mesk  wad&re. 

Midnrlkl  Kiwi  BifiMn  WiiiiBiwik»Ml8kwa- 

famiwisafaigan. 
Hiakwiam  ^  M  usqaeam. 
Miakwukatynks  Foxes. 
Kialimakinae—  M  ichllimackinac. 
■isonk = MlemissoukB. 
■iaonria^  M  iffiouri. 
Miaqiieam=>  M  UMueam. 
Mitqaito=>  Mesquite. 
Wiiaida,  MiMaffM—MlMisauga. 
Muaaqaofnet  =>  Nenaquake. 
Miuasafas*  Kisaaaaffo.  Miaaaaacu^  IQaaaasaco.  Kia- 

aaaaofaa,  KiaaanrMa— Miasisauga. 
Hiaaelemaehinaekf  miaaalemakmach,  Hiaaalemak- 

naoh—  Michilimackinac. 
Iff i iitffl^i'kt I  Xiaaoaaffaa*  yiiaoiif o<n,  Kiaacaafoaai 

MiaaMaqaea,  Miaaiagoa— Missisauga. 
Miaailikinao,    Miaailimaohinao,    MiaaiUmaokinak, 

W^tiilimakftwakt  W^tai1iy"#^^"ft*^,  Miaailimakinakt 

MiaailimaqiiinaT  Miaailinaokinalr,  Wiaailinianac, 

iffi«a«iim^^««i%^  wi— niii«M^i«  Xiaailmakina— 

Michilimackinac. 
Kiaaiixaaaguea= M  issiflauga. 
Miaaion  de  Bt.  Joaeph^GoiQffOuen. 
Kiaaion  Mont«iiiina=»Ca«i  (irande. 
KiaaioB  of  tha  Holy  Ohaat-Shaiigawaumlkong. 
Miaaion  Point  aRestigouche. 
'oaaneaB  M  Issisauga. 
ioorla-' Missouri. 


Miaaiqnocka,  Miaaiaagaaa,  Hiaaiaagoa,  Miaaiaafia, 
Kiaaiaagoa,  lUaaiaaguoai  KiaaiaagnoSt  Kiaaiaa- 
guya,  Iffiaaiaak^  Wittitt«it,  MiaaiaaquOi  Kiaaiaa- 
ouoea,  y iaaiaa<igea=»  Misaisauga. 

Kiaaiaooni,  Miaaiakony—MlsniaKsik. 

Hiaaiaaaya,  Miaaiaaageta.  Kiaaiaaageyta,  Kiaaiaaa- 
gos,  Miaaiaaagiea.  ■iaaiaaagiiaa,  Kiaaiaaagae,  Kia- 
aiaaagoraa,  ■iaaiaaikii,  Miaaiaaaqaea,  Wiaaiaaan- 
gera,  Miaaiaaaoffoa,  Miaaiaaaogiea.  Wiaaiaaangnea, 
miaaiaagoaa = M  issisauga. 

Kiaaiaainaway—  Misslssinewa. 

Miaaiaaipone— Misesopano. 

Miaaiaaippi  banda— Kitchlaibiwininiwug. 

Kiaaitagoea—  Missisauga. 

Miaaoon-' Missouri. 

Kiaaopeno^  Sopone. 

Kiaaoonta,  Misaouria,  Kiaaouriana,  Hiaaonrie,  Kia- 
aooriena,  Kiaaooriea,  Miaaouria,  Hiaaoorita,  Kia- 
aoorite.  miaaoory- Missouri. 

Miaataaaina—  Mlstassin. 

Miaanri,  Miaaurier,  Miaanria,  Miaaorya— Missouri. 

Kiatapnia,  Miataainiouek,  Miataairenoia,  Kiatasi- 
rinina,  Hiataaaini,  KiataaainiO,  Miataaairinina— 
Mistassin. 

ID'ataTil'n&t  =>  Hotamitanio. 

Miatick«  Myotic. 

Miatigouohea-  Restigouche. 

Kiatiaainnya— Mistassin. 

Ki'-a&n— MisuD. 

Miaorii «  M  issourL 

KiU-Meta. 

Mitahawiye-Kitkehahki. 

Mitaai«Methow. 

Mitchigamaa,  Xitohigamea,  Hitohigamiaa— Michi- 
^amea. 

Mitohinimackenaoka^- Michilimackinac. 

Kitchitamou— M  istassin. 

Hitc-hi-ya-a  Michiyu. 

Ki-toi'-ra- tee— M  ichirache. 

Kitc-Ka-na-Kan-'  Miscauaka. 

Kithouiea=  Methow. 

Kitilinga  Kalopaling. 

Mi-tU'-ti-Medilding. 

Mi'timetieato-Mitlmetlelch. 

Mi-toam'  Kai  Po-mo-MItomkai  Porno. 

Mitahopda-  M  ichopdo. 

mtaitiT- Wichita. 

Kitatahankiah.  Mitatahankuc— Metutahanke. 

Kiuya&i— Tonka  wa. 

Mivira-Quivira. 

Mi'-wa,  Mi'wi-Miwok. 

Ki-wok^Moquelumnan  Family. 

Kiyamis — M  iami. 

Miyi— Mayeye. 

Misamichia—  Miramichi. 

Kkatowetit^to-Siksika. 


Wnaftadena— White  Indians. 

Mnakho-tana^  Unakhot&iUL. 

Moaoha-'Yuquot. 

Hoaehat— Mooachaht. 

Koacka—  Mohaw  k. 

■oadaaaa— M  uklafsa. 

Moadoe,  Moahtookna — Modoc 

Koak-Mohawk. 

Koal-kai-Boalkea. 

Xoan'-an-si—  Mono. 

Moan-Kopie  Oraibi. 

Moaaaonoa,  Koaaaona—Abnaki. 

Moatakiah»Modoc 

Mo'atoath—  Mooachaht. 

Koatok-giah,  Koatokni— Modoc. 

Ko-a-wa- ta-T6- waoh— Tabeguache. 

Moawk—  Mohawk. 

Mobaa— Movas. 

Kobelana,  MoUlaa,  KoMleaaa— MobOe. 

MoUliana— Creeks,  Mobile,  Muj^kho^eac  F&c: 

Mobiliena-Mobile. 

Xooalaaa—  Muklassa. 

■ooaa— Hopi. 

Hoooaain-with-kolea—  Bannock. 

■oohgeyehkonk—  Mechgachkamic. 

Moofagonnekonok"  Shinnecock. 

Moehl-Hopi. 

Moohiaakay,  Koehiookuy—Mochlcaoi. 

-  ^-        Ho^ 


.—  Moqmikv 


Modflk,    BTtea 


opi. 
Moohila--  Mochilagua. 
Hoohomea*  Delaware. 
Moehop—  Mochopa. 
MooUioeken—  Hoekhocken. 
Ko-oko'-^^Creeks. 
Moekwa^—  Mohawk. 
MoeofO,  Mocoaa,  Koeoao,  Moeoaaoa 
Mooqoagea,  Moeqiiayea>»  Mohawk. 
Mooteanxaa— Casa  Grande. 
Mooteaaina— Opo«ura. 
Moetoby—  M  octobi. 
KodankSi    Ko-docka,  Kodo^a, 

H&'dokni,  Modook- Modoc 
Ho-^ka-ne-ka'-ahe-nis-  Manjrinka. 
Mo-^kwo-ah-ha—  Cnedunga. 
Xoelobitea^-  Moetoby. 
Mo«ioai>i—  Moenkapi. 
Moeneminea  Oaatia,   Xoeneminmas    OaaOi-ll  :- 

mius. 
MoengSena—  Moing  wena. 
Moen-kopi—  Moeniapi. 
Moannitarria—  Uidatsa. 
■oeroahkonr^B*  M  eletecun  k . 
Mo-o-twaa«F^laihnihan  Family. 
Mogall,  Morallonea— MogoUon. 
Mogeldn—  Mohegan. 
Mogeria— Hopi. 
Mogiananoka— Mohegan . 
Mogin*"Hopi. 
Mogino— Moquino. 
Kogkonkakaoke-'  Magunkaquo^. 
Mogloahah  town— Mugula«ha. 
Mogoeonoa,  Mogoll,  KogoUone->Mc«<Qlk)iL 
Mogoloahaa—  Mugulasba. 
Mogoao«-  Moquoeo. 
Kogoolaehaa— MugulashM . 
Mogeyonea— MogoUon. 
Mogoso—  Moquoso. 
Moguaohia-  Moache. 
Mogni— Hopi. 
MogoinoB-  Moquino. 
Mohaakzs-  Mohawk. 
Mohao^—Hopi. 
Kohacka,  Kohaoo,  Xokaoqa,  Xohaoqaea,  Sibo 

Xohagga—  M  ohawk. 
Kohagin— Mohegan. 
Kohaca"  Mohawk. 
MohaATo—  Mohave. 
Mohaka.  Kohakx— Mohawk. 
Kohanaiok«  Manhasset 
Mohaqe,  Kohaqa,  Kohaqaea— Mohawk. 
Mohaakahod—  Mahaskahod. 
Kohanoka,    Kohaoga,    Xohaokea,    Wotmli  i 

hawk. 
KohaTi,  Xohawa"- Mohave. 
Xohawoka—  Mohawk. 
Xohawe— Mohave. 

HohawkM.  Xohawqnea,  Xohavs— Mohavk 
Moheag,  Xohaagan,  Xohaagaadoa,  Xubn|ii  ^ 

heagoea—  Mohegan. 
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lakanneews,    Xoheakenunks,    Moheakonnoek, 

heakwumta,  Koheoan,  Moheokons,  Xoheooa- 

ik,  ■e-hee-gan—Mahican. 

tanna,  XehMn,  Koheek,  Xobaganieks,  Koh«- 

1,  KoheffM,  mokagin— Mohegan. 

)go»  Mohawk. 

in,  Moheken— Mohegan. 

ikin,  Ko-he-kim-e-nk.  ■e-he'-kiin-na-iik,  Kohe- 

main.  Mohekannh^Mahiean. 

naenchoM,  Mc^emenehoet,  Kohanunuoet— Mo- 

mencho. 

itan— Moheton. 

oandar.  Kohieaada— Mahican. 

caa  Jonnatown—Mohickon  John's  Town. 

ean",  Mohioana,  Mc^econa,  Mohiokan,  Kohiok- 

iara,  Kohickeii»- Mahican. 

ckea  ▼illaga— Mohickon  John's  Town. 

ickoaa^  Manican. 

gan,    Mohiganenoka,    Mohiganie,    Mohigeaa, 

hig^ana,  KohJggea,  Mehigganera,  Mohignena, 

higui»>  Mohegan. 

gon— Mahican. 

igonera—  Mohegan. 

kan,    Mohikander,    HohikoBdera,    Kohikoaa— 

ihican. 

nejam— Serranos. 

Ingaaa,  Kohinrana— Mahican. 

Caoh— Mokaicn. 

k  ta  hwi  tan  in— Moqtavhaitanla. 

koh'— Makan. 

oakk—  Mohawk. 

>candera—  Mahican. 

>oe«Hopi. 

>cka,  Mokoea— Mohawk. 

ogana— Mahican. 

igea,  Mohogga— Mohawk. 

)gin- Mohegan. 

)ga- Mohawk. 

okandera«  Mahican. 

Bkea,  Mohoka— Mohawk. 

niing—  Mahoning. 

ontowonga—  Manckatawangnm. 

9qiii,  Konotie— Hopi. 

Dukea,  Mohowanganok,  Kohowawoga,  Kdiowka, 

>hozo- Mohawk. 

-taa-hai'-ta-ni-o->Ute. 

tawaa—  Kansa. 

-ta'-wa-ta-ta'-ni-o— Si  hasapa. 

oaohe,    Kohoaohe    TJtaha,    ■ohoaehe    Utea-" 

Dache. 

Mohaeeoriea»Mahic&n. 


noka— Mohawk. 

okaobea—  Moache. 

ka-nika-aking-ga—  Manyinka. 

igoaoa.  Moingona,  Koina— Moingwena. 

loea,  Koiaria,  Mojanr,  Mojaye— Mohave. 

ial-aa«Mojualuna. 

cahoki-Okahoki. 

ai— Calapooya. 

aiqoh,  mo'-kaito— Mokaich. 

alnaha—  Tmongalasha. 

catah-Mokaich. 

ana,  Kokawkea— Mohawk. 

B=Calapooya. 

ee—Hopi. 

elemnea — Mokel  umne. 

6  m^aka— Calapooya. 

ea=-Hopi. 

habaa— Mohave. 

i=Hopi. 

Jalaa,  Kolale,  Molalla,  KolaUak,  KolaUalaa, 

>laUaiaa,  MolaUa  Indiana,    MolaiUe,    Ko-Uy- 

t8»Mola1a. 

thatna—  M  ulchatna. 

aaleya,    Kolealleg,    Mola  Alley,    Kolealliea— 

:)lala. 

tj6=Santa  Rosalina  Mulege. 

l»MolaIa. 

tie— Molala,  Waiilatpuan  Family. 

>lie,  Kolell,  KoUalaa- Molala. 

ooa,  Koloa,  Kolona— Homolua. 

em— MalsKum. 

nomaa—  Multnomah. 

lavea—  Mohave. 

inimiaaet—  Menemesseg. 

acbana—  Monacan . 

ache,  Ko-na-chi-Mono. 

ahaaanugh.  Monahaaaanughea— Monahaasano. 

ahegan,  Monahiganeneka,  Konahiganiek,  Ko- 


nahiggan,  Konakiggannick,  MonaUnanie,  Xona- 
higrnia,  Konahinon,  Xonakigon— Mohegan. 

Konanoaca—  Manahoac. 

Monakin—  Monacan. 

Xonamoy,  Konamoyik— Manamoyik. 

Monanaeah  Kahowaoah,  Konanaoana— Monacan. 

Konaa— Mono. 


Konaaieoaaanoea,   Konaaieeapaneea,  Monaaiokapa- 

novgha,  Monaaakapanongh— Monaslccapano. 
Konatona,  Konatnna— Manhattan. 


Moncey  —  M  unsee. 

Mondaqne—  Anadarko. 

Moneeoaha  Sioux— Miniooniou. 

Mon-eka-ffoh-ka— Mandhinkagaghe. 

Konemin'a  oaatle— Monemius. 

Konengwanekan— Shaugawaumikong. 

Monffontatohaa,  Kongouaaha,  KongoSatchea— Mu- 
gmasha. 

Mongaoa  Eitkynyook,  Kongaoa-eythinyoowno— 
Monsoni. 

Konnagon— Maguaga. 

Konnagm—  Mohegan. 

Konkaoaet—  Manhaaset 

Monkaagan,  Xonkean,  Konhegana,  Monhego.  Kon- 
hegen,  Konhiggin,  aonkiggona,  Konhigga—  Mohe- 
gan. 

■onimoy— Manamoyik. 

Koningwanekan— Shaugawaumikong. 

Monia— Menominee. 

Konkey  Indiana— Hopi. 

Monlona—  Homolua. 

Mon-miah- Samamish. 

Konmoahlooaen-  Wyaluaing. 

Konnaaiok=Mini8ink. 

Monoeana— Monacan. 

Konoea— Mono. 


Konomeni—  Menominee. 

Konomete-  Manomet 

Menomina,  Konomoneaa— Menominee. 

Monomoy—  Manamoyik. 

Konomimiea—  Menominee. 

Ko-no'-ni-o—  Mandan. 

Kono  Pi-Utaa—  Mono. 

Monqnoi— Hopi. 

Mona— Mous. 

Xonaaonia—  Monsoni. 

Monaaya,  Konaeea,  Monaeva,  Monai— Munaee. 

Menaiemakenaek—  Michilunackinac. 

Konaiea—  Munsee. 

Konaonabi,  MonaonaTi— Mishongnoyi. 

Xonaona,  Monaoni— Mousonee. 

Monaonico,  Konaoniea— Monaoni. 

Monaopala—  Mosopelea. 

Monaovnie— Monsoni. 

MonaSpelea,  Konaonpelea— Mosopelea. 

Xonaya— Munsee. 

Montacnt—  Montauk. 

Montagnaia— Chipewyan,  Nahane. 

Montagnaia  of  Laka  St.  John— Chicoutiml. 

Kentagnaita— Montagnais. 

Kontagnardea—  Montagnard. 

Koatagnarda,  Kontagnara— Montagnais. 

Xontagneea— Chipewyan. 

Kontagnea— Chipewyan,  Montagnais. 

Kontagn^—  Mikinakwadshi  winini  wak. 

Koatagneta—  Montagnais. 

Kontagnom— Onondaga. 

Kontagnes— Chipewyan,  Montagnais. 

Konti^oia,  Montagreta— Mont^nais. 

Montaiuea— Montagnais,  Onondaga. 

Kontalgnaira.    Hontainera,   Kontaignea,    Montai- 

gneta,  Kontainiera— Montagnais. 
Montake,  Kontaka— Montauk. 
MontanarOiKoataaiak— Montagnais. 
Montank,  montanokett,  Kontang,  Kontankett,  Hon- 

tanknt,  Kontanone— Montauk. 
Kontawaaakeag-  Malta  wamkeag. 
Xontekakat-  Mentokakat. 
Xoatarey— San  Carloa. 

Kontesnma— Casa  Grande,  Casa  Montezuma. 
Montesnma  Pueblo— Pueblo  Pintado. 
Montboea,  Kontbeya- Munsee. 
■ontoake,  Kontocka,  Kontok— Montauk. 
Montotea—  Nutunutu. 
Montoweaea—  Mantoweae. 
Kont-Pel^-Monts  Pel^. 
MontuckaaMontauk. 
Kdnubobogok—  Manchaug. 
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Moavment,  KoBUBMi— Manomet. 
Moaankatoek*  Menunkatuc. 
Moaymoyk-  Manamoyik. 
Monaonix"  Monsoni. 

Mooaoht-ahtf  Koo-eha-aht-Mooachaht. 
Moochaa-Motsal. 
Moornnkawff-  MaKunkaquog. 
Moonaga—  Mohawk. 

Mooklaaaa,  Kooklaiuan,  Mook-latt-aaa«MtikIa»«. 
Moolalle-Molala. 
]ioolamohapa'=  Mulamchapa. 
KooleilU»  M  olala. 
Mooii'-aa-ii«  Paiute. 
Moon-calTM»  Menominee. 
■oon'-cha»  Tunanpin. 
Mooni—Mous. 

KoonyriUe  Saw  MiUa-MoodyvUle  Saw  MUla. 
Hooqai— Hqpi. 
Moor-i-oha,  Moo-ria— Murek. 
■ooM-de«r  Indians,  Koom  Indians,  Koom  RiTer  In- 
dians—Monsoni. 
Mooahahnch,  KooshanaTe,  Koo-sha-noh,  Mooshonfae 

nay  Tee,    ■ooskooffeenayree,    Koo-aoaf'-na-T«— 

Mishongnovi. 
Hootaeyohew—  Hataguay. 
Mo-o-txa—Hopi. 
Koouohaht—  Mooachaht. 
Moq,  Koqni^Hopi. 
Moqoaehes—  Moache. 
Moqnaes-  Mohawk. 
Moqoa  Indians— Hopi. 
Hoqnakaes.  Koqoaa,  Koqoase,  Moqoauks,  Koqoa- 

wes— Mohawk. 
Koquelumne— Moauelumnan  Family. 
Moqnelanmes— Moael  umne. 
Koqiias=Uopi. 

Koqoi^Hopi,  Mohawk,  Walpi. 
Moquian  Pueblos = Hop! . 
■oqoi  ooneaye—Moeiikapi. 
Kooainas,  Woqninos,  Koqniaa,  Xoqniteh,  Moqnois— 

Hopi. 
■oqaopea—  Mecopen. 
Koqay»Hopi. 
■orahioaaders— Mahican. 
Korahtkans— Mohegan. 
Xoraigane,  Moraigons,  KoraiBgans— Mahican. 
Korai-uh— Murek. 
Moranghtaouna—  Moraughtacund. 
Morarrans—  Mahican. 
MoratTco,  Moratoeks,  Koratoks—Moratoc. 
Korattico— Moraugh  tacund . 
Morattinon— Moratiggon. 
Koratadc—  Moratoc. 
Morauf  htacad=>  Moraughtacund. 
Korheton—  Hahaton  wanna. 
■orhicans=  Mohegan. 
Morias»  Murek. 
Moricetown=>  Lachalsap. 
Mo-ri-ohs==  Murek. 
Korison8»  Monsoni. 
Korlal-leB»  Molala. 
Moraui— Hopi. 
Xorsneyoi,  Morshewskflje,  Morsaivskoi,  Konhevs- 

koe,  KonoToi^-Morzhovoi. 
Kosack»Ma8ac's  Village. 
Mosanais,  Kosanis,  Kosasnabi,  KosasnaTe«>Mi8h- 

ongnovi. 
Moscalara—  Mescal  eros. 
Koscama«  Mocama. 
Koses'  Band—Sinkiusc. 
Moshamoqaett==  Ma.s8omuck. 
Koshanganabi= Mishongnoyi. 
Moshkos=  Foxes.  Mascoutens. 
Koshome— Navaho. 
■oshongnaye— M  ishongnovi . 
MosI"Hopi,  Kadohadaeho. 
MosIehft^Hopi. 
Xoskoky— Creeks. 
Moskwas=  MooBk  waAuh. 
Mosoniqae»-  Mousone  e. 

■osopelleas,  Kosopolca.  Xosopolea-*Mo6opeIea. 
Mosquaugsett—  Mohawk. 
Mosquies=  HopL 
Mosquitan8=i  Mascoutens. 
Mosquito8=>Mascoutens,  Mosquito  Indians. 
Mossette>=Ma88et. 

Kossonganabi,  MosxasnaTi—Mlshongnovi. 
Motantees— Oto. 


■oiaretina— Maw^xitens. 

■e-ta-to-sifl,  Ko-U'-tota-  ICoUlitaefks. 

Xi'tawis—  Kanaa. 

X^'tolath-Muchalat 

■^ts^Hopi. 

Motaahieahus— Mochlcanl 

Kotofaitaniq-WokHihttanin. 

MotMnm— Mutson 

Kot£Utak->Oto. 

Xotatieatii-  Mutnticachi. 

Moqchatha— Mooachaht. 

Kongolachea,  Moagonlanhas— Mngwlaaha 


Xongnisa-HopL 
Moohaka-B'  * 


Mohawk. 
Meoingoaaiae  MoinigwenA. 
Konloabis—  Moctobi. 
Monntaoatt-i  Monta.uk. 
Koontain— Chipewyan. 
Koontain  Aaaiaaboina^Tschantoga. 
Mountain  Oomandia— Apache. 
Monntainaar— Cbipewyan. 
Moimtainsen— Montagnais,    Monta^oArl  'q 

daga. 
■oontain  Indiana— Chipewjraii.  EtafcoQiDe,  £» 

kukhotana,   Montagnaia,   TeD&nkuteha.  : 

tchonekutchin. 
MonntainHBen— Tenankotchin. 
Mountain  Bheap-Eaten—Tukuarika. 
Mountain  Sheep  Men— Abbatotine. 
Mountain  Stonm,  MountalB  Stoaifis    Tachnttfi 
ra,  Monnf 


.taneea«-  Montagiuls. 


Mountaneers, 

Moorigan—  Mahican, 

Monaas— Mouisa. 

Monskonsaosks— Malecite. 

Moua-o-neeg—  Mouaonee. 

Mouaonis— Monsoni. 

Mouuaehe  TJtes— Moache. 

MouTill,  Monvilla,  MovrilU,*  Morila,  MOTiB-3i 

bile. 
Mowaches—  Mooachaht. 
Mowacks,  Mowakes,  Mowaka— Mohawk. 
Mowatak-Modoc. 

Mo- wateh-its,Mowatahat—  Mooachaht 
Mowalebes-Wimilchi. 
Mowhakes.    Mowhaka,     Mowkaknea,    Mswtovi 

Mowhauks,     Mowkanoga,      Xowkawksa,    It* 

hawks  B  Mohawk. 
Mowbeganneak= Mohegan . 
Mowhemeho,  Mowhememehngfeaf  Mawhememkme. 

Mowhemenohughea,   Mowheauaeke  =>  M^esi'^ 

cho. 
Mowhoake,  Mowhoha=' Mohawk. 
Mowi'ats—  M  ov  wiats. 
Mowill= Mobile. 
Mo  wtt  ul  yu— Moiseyu. 
Mowitchat—  Mooachaht. 
Mow-mish— Sahmamiah . 
Mowquakes—  Mohawk. 
Mow-shai-i-na,  Mozainabe,  Xozataafei,  Mansiff)- 

Mlshongnovi. 
Mozi=Hopi. 

Mozionavi,  Mozonauit  MoaconaTi=xMislu»3gw-''. 
Moyaones,  Moyaonees,  Moyaonea,  X«yaaas=)(  • 

wance. 
Moyave = Mohaye. 
Moyenoopi= Moenkapi. 
Moyoaeks—  Nottoway. 

Moyoonea.  Movowaheos,  XoyD'arance^Hoyavi: 
Mosamleeks—  Moseemlek . 
Mosaqui = Mataaki. 

Moieeialeok,  Moaemleks— Moeeemlek. 
Mpaktam=Npiktim. 
Mrh=Murek. 
Mshawomet=:  Shawomet. 
M*shkndan^nik=» Prairie  band  of  Poc&watoei 
Moabe— Moenkapi . 
Muache=>Moache. 
Mnahnaehes.  Mnares— Moache. 
Md'atokni— Modoc. 
Muea-Hopi,  Oraibi. 
Mu-ca-la-moea—  Mescaleroa. 
Muedaase—  Muklaasa. 
Mnohalaht,  Mueblaht— Mnchalat. 
Moohquauh,  Muoh-quauh— MaJrwa. 
Mfi-db'-t'i  9ton««Coo6. 
Mnckalucs—  Klamath. 
Mnekeleaea— Mu  k  lassa. 
Muokhekaniea—  Mahican . 
Mookkose,  Muak-Roae«Maukekoee. 
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■ii809o»Moquo80. 

looonlne— Creeks. 

loddT  StTtr  Indlaiu— Piegan. 

■aenkapi—  Moenkftpl. 

■a-foa^Hopi. 

■nhekumew,  Xnhheakoimeaw,    Knhheakniinnk, 

XnhheooimiMk— Hahican. 
■ohheeonniik— Stockbrldffe. 
■nkheeekuiew,  Xah-hae-kaa-Mw,  Knhhekaneew, 

Mnkhekaneok-  Mahican. 
■nkhekaneuk—  M  ohegan. 
■ohhekanaw— Mahican,  Stockbridge. 
Kohhekaniew,  ■nhhekansenkf  Kiikheka&ok,  KqIi- 

bekenow,  Kukhekmuieaii,  KukhekoiiAeTuk,  Mth- 

kekanMw-Mahlcan. 
■nihlbay-Muiva. 
Kii-i-nyan  wun-wn— Muiyawu. 
If  nkalok- Klamath. 
lf6-ke-Hopl. 

Kokeemnat,  XidnleBUiM— Mokelmnne. 
If  akickani— Mahican. 
If ok-im-daa-win-ln-e-wug— Pillagen. 
Kokkekaneaw-  Mahican. 
Kakkadda  Ozitonniiff-Slkslka. 
Knkkondwas—  Pillagers. 
If  ok-kwaw-  Mak  wa. 
If  nkmaoks*"  M  icmac. 
Kok-me-daa-win-ln-e-wug^  Pillagers. 
If  ok-od-a-fthib-  Sheshebe. 
Knkimdiiat  Kak-an-diia-win-in-«-wtiif ,  Kiik-aii-dua- 

win-in-e-wQg,  Xnkondwa— Pillagers. 
If  ok-wah—  Makwa. 
Kol'-clntik-  MulAhintik. 
Kolege,  Kuleze— Santa  Rosalia  Mulege. 
If  oleyes^  Mayeye. 
Kalknomans—  Multnomah. 
If  al-Ut-t«-oo- Numaltach  i. 
Koltinoma,  Koltnomia— Multnomah. 
If  nmaltaehi—  Numaltachi. 
■um-i'-e-yikB*-  Mameoya. 
lumtrahamiat,    Xvmtrahamut,    XQ]ntra]iamvt«« 

Mumtrak. 
jfumtrekhlafamlat,  Komtrekhlacamate,  Komtre- 

leea— Mumtrelek. 
■dn-an'-nS-an'-^ibmS-  Elikitat 
If  imoeTs=s  Mun^ee. 
Ifuncble,  Konchies^Hopi. 
IfnnoiM,  Kuney^Munsee. 
jfandajrwahkanton,    Kimday  Wawkantons^  Mde- 

wakanton. 
If  ondwa*  Mundua. 
Konffwaa^-  Iroquois. 
Kimh«fan,  Ktmhioko—Moh^pan. 
Knnina-Ninilchik. 
if  nn-kqe'-t^—  Rheerghla. 
if  a]inaoketaoke»>  Menunkatuc. 
f  an-o-inin-ik-a-ahe-ag=>  Munomlnikasheenhug. 
if  onqni  eonoaba^  Moenkapi. 
if  ansaya—  M  unsee. 
ifonaee  aettlemanti- Hickory  town, 
iun-see-wnk,  Xniiifii,  Xnnaey,  Kimatyis^Munsee. 
iunaey  Town^  Wapicomekoke. 
ional,  Konaiea,  Kunsr— Munsee. 
iontakt,  Kontanckett,  Kuntaakett— Montauk. 
I&>^tei'-nye— Munchinye. 
fa"-toi'-ra-toe-Tunanpin. 
t  iin-  ya'a-wu—  Muiyawu. 
fnoe^Muoc. 
faqoi—Hopi. 
f  aqoi  o<meabe«Moenkapi. 
f  oraeomanes—  Meracouman. 
ff  nradieoa—  Shoshoko. 
fnrderer's  kill  Indiana*  Waoranec. 
f  ordering  town— Kuskuski. 
fur-ioha— Murek. 
fforphy  «  Quanusee. 
farthering  Town— Kuakuski. 
for  til  par-Matilpe. 
Comam— Mariames. 
fnaaleroa—  Mescaleros. 
[Q-aal-la-kon — M  usalakun. 
[uaaognlge,  Koseagee— Creeks, 
loacaroea— Maskeffon. 

luacalaroe,  Kuaoaleroa,  Xoaoallaroa— Mescaleros. 
[oacamunge— Mascomins:. 
[nacogee— Creeks,  Muskbogean  Family, 
luaeogeh,  Knaoognlgea,  Mnacolgeea"*  Creeks, 
fuaconogeea,  Koaoonoogea— Maskegon. 
[uaooten,  KiiacoQtana--Mascoutens. 


Koaeowa,  Knagogeea— Creeks. 

Knahi'eh-Moshaich. 

Xn-ahld4-Biw-iL  X6-aUa4-nii,  KoaUbgaiieTi,  Kn- 
ahangene-TJ.  XiiahaiigBewy,  Xnahanguewy,  Xv- 
sha-iu,  KnananneTy— MishongnoTi 

Xnahkeaga,  Xoahldgoa— Maskegon. 

Knahkodaina,  Kaak-ko-daina-ng— Mascoutens. 

Knakagoea,  Kna-ka-go-wnk—Maskegon. 

Koa-ka-le-raa,  Koa-ka-leroa— Mescaleros. 

XnakantJna—  Mascoutens. 

Kaakeegoo,  Knakeg,  Knakeggonek— Maskegon. 

Knakogoag— Maskegon,  Nopeming. 

Knakagoe,  Knakogona,  Knakegoo,  Knakago  Ojib- 
waya—  Maskegon . 

Xuakaroa—  Creeks. 

KnakeTeraat  Koakeleroa— Mescaleros. 

Kiiaketoona=  Mascoutens. 

Xnakhogee.  Koakhogiea— Muskhogean  Family. 

Koakigo—  Maskegon. 

Knakingom,  Xnskingnn,  Xnakinkum— Mtiskingum. 

Knak-keeg-oaa— Maskegon. 

Xoakogee— Creeks. 

Knakoghe—  Mascoutens. 

Koakogolgaaa,  Koakohge,  Knakohegee,  Knakokoa— 
Creeks. 

Xnakonena—  Muscongus. 

Kna-koo-gee— Creeks. 

Xnakotaiyja— Mascoutens. 

Xna-ko-ta-we-ne-wnk—  Paskwawlnini  wug. 

Knakontinga,  KoakQlthe,  Koakutawa— Mascou- 
tens. 

Kna-kwa-ka-nk,  Knakwake— Foxes. 

Knaqua— Creeks. 

Knaqnabnek— Meequawbuck. 

Knaqnaoki,  Kna-qoaok-ki-iiek— Foxes. 

Knaqnahanoa—  Musquarro. 

Knaqnakeea,  Knaqnakea,  Xwaqnakiea,  Koaqoak- 
kink— Foxes. 

Koaqnaah— Wazhush. 

Knaqoatanaf  Koaquatiea— Mascouten. 

Knaqaattamieai*  Foxes. 

Knaqoattimay—  Welegcens. 

Knaqoawk^—  Foxes. 

Kuaqneeamf  Kuaqoeom— Musqueam 

Kuaqaatena—  Mascoutens. 

Xnaqniakia—  Foxes. 

Xnaqnina,  Xoaqninti^Oraibi. 

Kaaqaitana— Mascoutens. 

Kuaqoito—  Mesquite. 

Knaqoitoea— Mascoutens,  Mosquito  Indiana. 

Knaqoitona—  Mascoutens. 

XnaaooTir— Missouri. 

Xnaahontoekaett—  Maushantuxet. 

Mnsaisakiea— Missisauga. 

Knatac— Mustek. 

Xnataaaina—  Mistaiiln. 

Knateea-Metis. 

Xoatagana—  Maskegon. 

Kosteaea— Metis. 

Kntawataa—  Ute. 

Xtttheleauiea—  Mokelumne. 

Kntiatal-MutlstuJ. 

Xataeen—  Mutsun. 

Kitahi-Motaai. 

KAtailni-taniii— Kiowa  Apache. 

Kntaim— Costanoan  Family,  Moquelumnan  Fam- 
ily. 

Xataimaa.  Xntum,  Kntxanea— Mutsun. 

Xautsieat— Muutaixti. 

Kawa— Miwok. 

Kn-wd— Mugu. 

KnxUaalgi-Muklasalgi. 

Xttxtanhfii  tan— Apache. 

Kax-tai'-entin — Querechos. 

Xnsaque,  Kuaaqoi— MatsakL 

XWai-ai-kai-Wiwekae. 

Kyaeasaa,  Xyaeomapa— Makoma. 

Xyflaname—  Pueblos. 

Kyamioka,  Kyamia— Miami. 

Kyanexit—  Manexit. 

Xyncknasar,  Kynequeaer— Conestoga. 

KTBomamiea,  Kynomaniea,  Kynonamiea— Menom- 
inee. 

Kyatiek-Mystic. 

Ha.  For  all  names  beginning  with  this  abbrevi- 
ation and  followed  by  So,  SrOt  or  Seflora,  see 
Nueatm. 

Va-ai'-Nahane. 
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Haa'*MiM.  Haaid£a«'-Naid. 

VftHd-lk-Naaik. 

Vulem— Nehalem. 

Ha'alcM  x&'da-l— Noal^ashadal. 

HMunliok— AmoAkeag,  Naumkeeg. 

HaamkMks—  Amoekea^r. 

Haamkeke-  Naum  keag. 

Haamakaket—  Namskaket. 

Ha-an*-ottm^  Va  an-na— Nahane. 

Haantnoka^  >  iantic. 

Haa-na-aa-fha— Nanyaayi. 

Haaa— Chimmesyan  Family. 

yaiikiik— Naaaumetunne. 

Haaa  RiTar  Indiana-iNiska. 

Haaaa— Chimmesyan  Family,  Salishan  Family. 

Haatiaokas*  Nanticoke. 

Haaftai— Naasumetimne. 

Hababiah-Nabobish. 

Vabadaehaa,  Habadaeliia,  Habadatso,  Habaduaho, 

Habadaoboaa— Nabedacbe. 
Hababo,  Habahoaa— Navaho. 
Habaidatobo,  Ha-ba'-i-da'-t&— Nabedacbe. 
HabaJ^,  Vab^oa,  Habi^o  Apacbaa,  Habi^oa-Na. 

Yano. 
Habakoa-Nibakoa. 
Habari-Nabiri. 
Vabat'bu'tii'ai-Nabatntuei. 
Vabato,  Habaydaebo— Nabedacbe. 
Habbaboaa^Kavabo. 
Vabadoebaa,  Wabaidaaha,  Habaldatcho,  Vabaitdaaho, 

HabkUtobo— Nabedacbe. 
Habijoa— Navabo. 
Habfltaa-Hupa. 
Habitaa,  Habi&--Nabiri. 
Habittaa=Hupa. 
Vabobaak,Habobla-Nabobi«h. 
Vaboaaa,  Vabcja>- Navabo. 
Habojoa— Nayojoa. 
Habaqnaaaata-  Nobactupet. 
Habugglndabaiff- Choctaw,  Salish. 
HabnAiak-Nabukak. 
yayaaahoa—  Natcbitoch. 
Vaoaobao,  Haaaohaa— Nacacbaa. 
Haaacbas— Nacisi. 
Ha-aa-oi-Uni-  Hano. 
Haeada-chaat—  Nacogdochea. 
Haoamara—  Nacameri. 
Haoanas*  Detsanay  uka. 
Haoao— Nacau. 
Haoar—Nacori. 

Haoaaaa,  Haaaaa^  Hacatcbai-NacisL 
Haeaune = Detsanayuka. 
Haoazaa- Nacau. 
Ha-a^ocaNatchitoch. 
Haoba— Natchez. 
Haohea— Natcbee,  Natchez. 
Haohaaa«  Necoes. 
Haohia-Natchez. 
Haohea— Neche. 
Haohas— Natchez. 
HaebiUaa-Netchilirmiut 
Haohia— Natchez. 
Haehltoebaa,   Haobitook,  Hachitoocbaa,  Kaehltoa, 

Haoblttooa,  Haeblttoa- Natcbitoch. 
Haobodocbaa— Nacogdoch&<<. 
HaobolohaYl'gainat— Nakol  kavik . 
Haeholka,  Haoby— Natchez. 
Kaabtlchaiikaa-  Natcbitoch. 
Hacitoa-  Natcbitoch. 
Kacocbea— Nacachau. 
Haooohtant «  Nacotchtan  k . 
Haoocodoohj,     Haoooqdaaai,      Kaoodlaay,     Kaood- 

ocbeat—  Nacogdoches. 
Haaodocbea*  Nacogdoches,  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la 

Guadalupe. 
Haaodochitoaf   Hacagdochet,  Haoof-docka«  Nacog- 
doches. 
Haeaho»  Nacau. 
Hacomano*  Nicomen. 
Haoon8aiea—  Detsanayuka. 
Haaaoohaa—  Naguchee. 
Haeooka— Souhegan . 
H^ri  Oranda^-Nacori. 
Haooatinaa—  Nacotch  tank. 
Haooanraa— Nacosari. 
Hacota>-  Assiniboin. 
Hacotab—  Dakota. 
Ha-oo'-tab  O-saa-gab^Itscheabine. 


Va-eo'-ta  Hah-to-p&-nar-to«  Watopar hnato. 
Haaotebtaat— Nacotchtank. 
Haepacba—  Necpacha. 
Hactcbitochaa,  Vactythoa-NatchitodL 
Vafoma  )<izui2,  Hafoml— NasumL 


Haeimaa^  Detaana  Vuka. 
Hadaoc 
Hadacogdaehaa—  Kaco^oche. 


syuk 
Hadaoo,  Hadaoac.  Hadaooe— Anadarko. 
•jSSi-Na 


Hadaaaga,    Vadaho.    Vida'ko,    Vadaka,  Ii^ 

hayaan—  Anadarko. 
Hadaa,  Hadaaaa—Natasl. 
Hadataboa  Anadarko,  Nabedacha 
Hadawaaai,  Ha-da-weasy— Dakota. 
Vadcbia- Natchez. 

Hadcbito,  Hadebitoehaa,  Hadehitaaa-Natchiack. 
Haddaaweaaioax—  Dakota. 
Hadaoba—  Nabedacbe. 
Hadaobia»  Natchez, 
yadaicha—  Kiowa  Apache. 
Hadaaia- Dakota. 
Hadaiesa  Natchez. 
Hadioaaioaz,  Hadiaaionx— Dakota. 
Hadttdia-daaa'aKiowa  Apache. 
Hadocagaa  Anadarko. 
Hadoaaaa^adoesai,  Vadoeaaiaas- Dakota. 
Tadoaaai  Maaeoa 


>ataina— Iowa. 

Hadoaaaioas,  Vadofaaiai,  Hadoiaiiini,  Iiiiiirt 
ioak,  Haonaaaioaz,  Had«iiaHi%  Wtinim 
-Dakota. 

Hadooaaaia  of  the  Plaina— Teton. 

Vadooaga,  Hadoaagaaioox,  HadoaaianMi,  fate 
aiaaioaz,  Hadoaayaaioaz— Dakota. 

HadonOf  Kadooobaa—  Natasi. 

HadoiiacbioSao,  Hadoneobioiioe,  KaMacUlN,  Ii- 
douaobioaak,  Hadoiiacioas,  Vadoaaeu,  Iiflifc 
Hadoaaaana,  Hadoneaeioaz,  yadowtioBafk.  I»- 
donaaionak,  Hadoaesioaz,  BadoaeaiMiz,  lalmi- 
aana,  Hadoaaaae— Dakota. 

VadSaaaanmona  a^dantairaa— Santee. 

Vadoaeaaiaaa,  Hadoaaaai  w ■ — Dakota. 

Hadaaaasi-Makakoatana=Iowa. 

Hadouaaaiona,  Hadoaaasioa.  VadoaatMiik  n^ 
doiiaaaiovak,  Hadouaaaiona,  ITadoBfliaflaz-lb- 
kota. 

Hadoaaaalowc  daa  praiziaa,  VadooMiiaoz  lute- 
tana— Iowa. 

Vadoaaasia,  HadoQaaa<ma,  Hadanf«iaiiPOB««i » 
donaalana,  Hadonasleax,  Hadonanrnz,  ttimwt 
ala,  HadovaaaTaa,  Hadovaariiwi— Dakota. 

Hadowa— Huron. 

Ha-do-waga,  Hadowaig,  Hadowaa-Iroqnois. 

Ha-do-wa-aaa-wng,  Hadowaaia,  Vadowuit.  Ia» 
waysioaz— Dakota. 

H&dow<— Iroquois.  

Hadowaaaa,  Vadowaai,  Hadoveaioox,  Vutma 
Vadowaaalarn,  Hadowaaalaa.  Jado-wwifairt,  U 
dowaaaionxi  Vadowaataaaa— Dakota. 

Ha'dahfir*  tu'd-Nachurituei. 

Kadanaaaioook—  Dakota. 

Hadaonltea—  Nasoni. 

Hadaooa,  Hadaona— Nanatsoha 

Ha'dfini'-Natubli. 

Hadnaalana,  Kadnwaaai,  Hadraatr-Dakou. 

Haabiaok-Cree. 

Haekdn-Naikun. 

HaSkim  keraoa'i— Naikun-kegairai. 

HiAim,  Ha-aMlbn-Nebalem. 

Haembeck,  Haamkaek,  Haemkaek-Kaumk^ 

Kaemaohatat =■  Namskaket 

Ha^'naaz-a^Naenshya. 

Haa-ooba=>Nagucbee.  ^      „  ,„iu^ 

Ha-flii-ap,  Haftad,  Ha-fl-ap,  Hafiat,  S»filW^ 
Sandia. 

VafoU=>Eufaula. 

KagaO,  Hagailaa  Indiana,  VagaUar^TakoIU. 

Ha'gM-Nagus. 

Kagateoz = Naguatex . 

Kagoodooha=Nacogdocbe8.  ^   __^ 

Ha-g^nk-tor-m^at,  Hagglnktop-ipeati  'm**" 
tor-nMB-ootsNageuktormiut.  ^    ..^^ 

HagbaikbUvigamnta,   Hagbikblav%afliBt»->'^ 

.    kavik. 

Vag-nuont—  Nak. 

Kagodooba,  Hagogdooba— Nacogdocbea 

Hagoadaeo,  Hagaatoaras-NatchJtoca. 

Haguatax— Naguatex. 

Hagonaba—  Nagonabe. 

Hagnai— Nacisi. 

Hara'ttf'— Naguchee. 

HaEaoaaai— Nacisi. 
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Vakanies  of  the  ITp- 


liigiuy-Nahuey. 

hamcok-Naumke  _ 

h'ane,  Nahan^  Vaw 

•er  Stlkine-Tahltan. 

hanis-iNahane. 

han-'ni,  llahannte»  Nahane. 

hantiok.  Nahantioat^Niantic. 

hanyoottnei- Nahan  khuotane. 

hardakha—  Nayubaruke. 

hari-Nabiri. 

harnke,  Vahasnke— Nayubaruke. 

ha-'tdinn^  EtaKOttine. 

hathawayi-Cree. 

haanie,  Vah-iw'-iiy— Nabane. 

h-bah-t6o-too-ee— Nabatutuei. 

hoheei-Natchez. 

b-choo-r^too-M-  Nacbnrituei. 

hooktawt-  Nakoabtok. 

hootahi-Dakota. 

h-dah-wa%i- 1  roquois. 

bdaweny— Dakota. 

hdoowayt—  Iroquois. 

bdowaseb^  Dakota. 

bdowayti-  Iroquois. 

-he-ah-wuk— Sakawithinlwuk. 

heawak— Cree. 

helemi-Nebalein. 

herooki- Navubaruke. 

bhahwokf  Nahiawak-iCree. 

bieani,  Hahiganiouetok,  VahiganMt,  Vahiggan- 

lencki,  Vahiggonaet,    Aahlnonsiok,   VaUggon- 

vcks,  Jffahli^onMt,  Vahifonttok— Narraganset. 

Uoak-Cree. 

biri-Nabiri. 

tgo— Navabo. 

h-keooek-to,  Kah-kaoek-to,  Vah-knook-to,  Nah- 

wooh-to-Nakoaktt>k. 

b-ma-bini-  Naraabin. 

h-moo-itki- Namoi  t. 

bodieka—  Nabedache. 

bopani— Nakbopani. 

bordikka— Nabedache. 

botonr—  Norwootuc. 

tioadikkai- Nabedache. 

ttpahpa— Nakhpakhpa. 

b-park-la-Iik-Napaklulik. 

b-poo-iUe— Cathlapotle. 

b-rak-bi-feki-  Norumbega. 

b-ahak-ahai— Hano. 

txtooMaies—  Dakota. 

bto-tin-Nataotin. 

tx-t'dngh— Natesa. 

tiuokai-  Navuharuke. 

ladifl  uaa—  Nabedache. 

inm-keaffi-Naurakeag. 

iwahta— Nakoak  tok . 

i-witte,  Vahwittis-Nawiti. 

iy=  Natchez. 

lyssani— Monabassano,  Tutelo. 

ack»Nyack. 


-a-ratl— Naa^tl. 


ok-wie-^ayakaukaue. 
antuko-iit'Niantic. 
oka,  Haiobaa— Necbe. 
choaa-i  Natchez. 
eck=-Nyack. 
'iEk-Naaik. 
emkeok—  Naumkeag. 
hantiok-- Niantic. 
Ic;  ewanqSX  -  Niakewankib. 
koon— Naikun. 

Lku'n  qi^awa-i— Naikun-kegawai. 
im-bai,  ifa-imbe,  Ka-i-mbii-Nambe. 
Qtilic-Niantilik. 

iaha  Apaobe,  Ka-i-than-dina— Kiowa  Apache. 
B  peroes— Amikwa. 
t^'-si-Zufii. 
ttioka-Natick. 
izb^'fi— Upan. 
E  Peroes— Amikwa. 
%ek.  Ni^iepk,  Vaieek— Nvack. 
judine,  if akaidnie— Nakai . 
k'  'al  naa  za'  da-i— Nakalna^badai. 
aaaa— Naclsi. 
ca-ai'-nin — Nakasinena. 
caa-le-tin— Nikozliautin. 
kat-qai'  lAnne—  Nakatkbaitunne. 
awawa,  Maka-we-wuki-Cree. 


awawa,  Iial 


Nikozliautin. 


Va-lMk-stU-Nakrazt1L 

Na-ka-stli-tenne-  Nikozliautin. 

Naked  Indiana- MiamL 

Vakatoe'a,  VaketMh,  Vakitoeket-Natcbltoch. 

Valcoartok-  Nakoaktok. 

Vako'doteh,  Vakodo'teke;  Vak6hod6tse— Nacogdo- 
ches. 

Vakektawi-Nakoaktok. 

Vak-o'mgyiUsUa-Nakomgilisala. 

Na-ko-niaa—  Detsanayuka. 

Vakonkixkizinoas—  Nameuilini. 

Vakoontloon— Nakuntl  un. 

Vakoosetenna—  Ni  kozllautin. 

Va-ko-poi'-na— Nikapasbna. 

Vakoahxa'ni-NakosbkenL 

NakoU- Dakota. 

Nakatlft't-Necotat. 

Vakoteko-Enttokin,  Va-kotokA6-on4Jiar-Eouttchin, 
Vakatebpo-on4Jif-Eiittokin— Nakotcnokutcbin. 

Va-Xotohp6-tsekIg-EoQttokin— Kutcbakutcbin. 

Vakonkonhirinona—  Nakkawinininiwak. 

Va-'kra-stli-*tanna— Nikozliautin. 

Valcrastti-NaktBztlL 

Vaks'-at— Mohave. 

Vaktoha— Natchez. 

VakA— Nakan  koyo. 

Nak^dotoha,  ValmhMotck— Nacogdoches. 

Vi-kom— Nakankoyo. 

Va-kutoh-oo-on-jaab.  Va'-kntoh-fi'-iin-juk  ku'tckin- 
Nakotchoku  tchin. 

Na'-kilt-qa'  ^dnna'- Nakatkbaitunne. 

NaJidt-t'^'-ma— Nakwutthume. 

Vakwahtoh,  Vakwartoq,  ValcIwax-daCz*,  Va'- 
kwok-to-  Nakoaktok. 

Kalal  sa  mook— Natalaemocb. 

Va^'lani— Comanche. 

Na'la'ni— Kiowa. 

Nalatokwaniak— Nonidgewock. 

Valatoa— Nulato. 

Valatsanook—  Natalsemocb. 

Vaaakoitx-  Nalekuitk. 

Halo-tin— Nulaantin. 

Val'-ta-ne-ma'  9ibm<,  Kal'tana  ^dnnlK- Naltunne- 
tunne. 

KfHu'ok-an— Nabltuahkan. 

Valwatoc—  Norwootuc. 

Vamaaakaag— Naumkeag. 

Vamabas— Nan  i  has. 

Kamakana— Na  vaho. 

Hainan amin,  Vamananim— Katblamlnimin. 

Vamaotkeagt—  Amoskeag. 

Namaaakaesat— Mattakeset. 

Namaacat—  Namasket. 

Namaachaug— Amoskeag. 

Kamaaohat,  Vamaachencks- Namasket. 

Kamaske— Amoskeag. 

Kamassacknaatt,  Kamaaaakatt,  Namaaaakatt— Na- 
masket. 

Namatakaaaat-  Mattakeset. 

Vi-mi-we'-so-ok— Numawisowagi. 

Kfmliwininl— Nameuil  ini. 

Kfmawiaowfgi — N  umawiso  wagi. 

Vamba.  Vamb^on- Nambe. 

Kambaka— Naumkeag. 

Vambl— Nambe. 

Vamoat— Nameaug. 

Varna'— Nama. 

Vamaaga— Nameaug. 

Kamaaniliau—  Nameuilini. 

Kamaaag-  Nameaug. 

Kamakaaka— Amoskeag. 

Vamaook,  Vamaooka,  ifamaoke- Nameaug. 

VamaSilinis- Nameuilini. 

Naming.  Kamengg- Nameaug. 

Vamawilinia— Na  meuil  ini. 

Vamffauok— Norridgewock. 

VamlTe-  Nam  be. 

Kamkaaka— Amoskeag,  Naumkeag. 

Vamkag— Naumkeag. 

Vammiog- Nameaug. 

KamS'ltk-Namoit. 

Kamolloa— Yuit. 

Kamowit—  Namoit. 

Kampi— Nambe. 

Vamaat- Nauset. 

Vamakakat— Namskaket 

Kam-talnin— Num . 

Kamyok- Nameaug. 
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Vanai'ri—  Nan  vaayl. 

Viniiluiia'BaB— Nakasinena. 

Vaaaof^l"— Nanasbthezhin. 

Vanafanset*  Narragauset. 

Vaaacuamii-San  Rafael. 

Vanaaaa,  Vaaahawa-iNaTaho. 

Vanaimuk,  Vanaiaio-iNanaiino. 

Va&Mtf'dn— Nanashthezbln. 

Vanatan— NoDOtuc. 

Nana- tdoai-  Nana. 

Ka'aA-Un'rAi'— Nanatlngunyi. 

Vanataeho—  Nanatsoho. 

Vi'iiA- Ua'fAi' — N  anaUugTmyi. 

Va-na-wa-ni—  Nanabuani. 

Vanoamhy  Tlne-iNikozliautln. 

Vanoh-a^tai&i-Ankakehittan. 

Vanookoueten  "  Nassauaketon. 

VanoTBiond— N  anaemond . 

Vandaoaho.    Vandako,    VandakoM,    VandaqoMt, 

VandaqaiM—  Anadarko. 
KandawiMaeti-  Dakota. 
KandaU'i  Tillare-Nandell. 
VandoaaL  VandoaMMSi- Dakota. 
Vandoqoiea-i  Anadarko. 

Vand-o-wa-M,  Kandowaatt  VandowMaieti-Dakota. 
Vandaamnnda—  Nantiemond. 
VandtwasMia^*  Dakota^ 
Vandtaufhtaeund— Nantangbtacond. 
Vanduya-i  Nan  ticoke. 
Vanamonda— Nansemond. 
Van-fcha-irii-Nanyaayi. 
Vanhefana—  Mohegan. 


higfai  jfanhiconaat^Vannigonaick,  Vanhyganaett, 

Hanhyganait— Narraganset. 
Kaniabaa*  NanlbMa. 
Hanihlggonaiaka^  Narra^anaet. 
Ka'nita = Comanche. 
Vanltok^'Sanctcb. 
Hanltomani- Nonantum. 
Ha>k'haaMiina'iia" = Na  kasinena. 
Vanne  Eaaigah=Abikud8bl. 
Kanni^Nunni. 

Vannagana,  VannagaaaattasNarraganaet. 
Kannortaluc = Nanortalik. 
Va]ioa=>  Maquinanoa. 
Vanohigganeaka,  Vanohiggan^at,  Vanahiggimaata= 

Narraganaet. 
Vanonllca-kara'nlklsCheyenne. 
Vanooa,  Nanooaa=Snonowaa. 
Na"pa"ta«  Panbkawasbtake. 
Va"pa"ta  ^nikaci'iia^Nanpantaenikaabika. 
Nan'pa"taqtii= Pauhka  waah  ta  ke. 
Vanrantaoak,  Nanrantaooak,    VanrantaSak,  Kan- 

rantawaca,  Vanrantawak-Norridgewock. 
Kanaamond,  Vanaamond^Nansemond. 
Nanaeud-dinneh=>Naskotin. 
Vanaaman,  Vanaemon-iNiiusemond. 
Hanai^Naansi. 
HanaoaKoaatona,Kaaaoaakaton,Naiiaoaa  Xo9tona= 

NasHauaketon. 
Vantalaa= Natunli. 
Vantanaoaak= Norridgewock. 
Vantaqoaek,  Hantaqnaaa.  Vantaaiiak<*Nantlcoke. 
Hantaataoondi-  Nantaughtacund. 
Va>-tdo'a=»Nang. 
VantakoUaa— Nanticoke. 
Hantaqata,  VantaquitaaNlantic. 
Nin-ta-wS-U = Seneca. 
HantakoUaa,  Vantioo,  Vantioock,  Vanticoaa,  Nan- 

Uooka,  Vanticookas  Nan  ticoke. 
Va]itiganaiok= Narra«ranset. 
Hantihokaa,  Vantikokea,  Nantikakiaa,  Vantiooka, 

Vantiokaa,  Vantiquacka,  Hantiqaaka-iNanticoke. 
Nantiyallaai-  Nantabala. 
Hantlay  Tina— Natl  iatin. 
Hantoua-  Mundua. 
N£n-t6wa = Nang. 
Hant<vwae8.  Vaniowaa=3lroquois. 
Hin'^aa  waapa— Nanzewaspe. 
Hantaokatt,  n  antuoqaet—  Nan  tucket 
Nantae— Nanticoke. 
Vantokea,  Vantukett—  Nantucket. 
Hantnnagtink  =»  Ontonagon. 
Vantycokaa— Nan  ticoke. 
Nantyganaiok,  Vantygganaika— Narra^ranset. 
Ha-noa-U-q'mat,  Na-na'-a-liik'=Nanualikmut. 


VanrniBa'na*—  NawimeiiA. 

Kanxatiooa—  Nanaattioo. 

Baodiehi,  Vaanadieke— Nabedache. 

Vaotataina—  Nataotln . 

Vaonadieha,  Vaoiidieh«,  Va««idiaha-Xabed£rte 

HaoQohlagamiit—  Nauklak. 

Vaoadaoiaaaaia=  Dakota. 

Vr  !f  lAnJdklie^  V&oayTdiidLEik  Vanvfat- 

Ha  1'  xr  ucM  --  S  n \<*m  h ir*. 
VupachUkikhagaixiat-^  N'^pAktak. 
V^pahaiAjfuni^t,     If  ipg  h  m  fagapi^tg.     Vi|«kf;ip 

m  ]  )i  t,  If  apahayagamate  -=  N  a  ULk iaJc 
VapsLindut,  If  apahnQto^*  NapoJL 
Va  p  aiAkaramat  ^  N  ii  pals^kaJk. 
Vapao  ^XiiVaho. 
Va  3p  ^  1c  ^a^iojut .  KapajKi£iji,gviiiete'^ap*±«kiu 

Vq  pr  Cac  ft »-  X  cl  f  K'  Liii.'Jt . 
Mapt^va.  Ni'pf*'ti=iSAndLd_ 

J  a  P^  ]  tacbe^  N  apei  t«lia>a  ^  Su.t  ebi  toch. 
a  pi  ip^^uri'JiEi* 
Ma  pi  c  Qoea  =  N  an  k;  ficnai. 
Mi  p3  hAh=:^=4itll,liBl. 
Map  1 9*1  pi  =  NiAbHppi. 
Mapituca=  Npipctiu:ji< 
Ma  po  :ii£tt=  N  (.-fitODflet. 
MiipaMa—  Xupi>.<iu, 

Mip  pa  arktdk-tow(ick=Ka^nJktcamlaL 
MijipitikciinB.ck^  NiipfH^ck^unsJi. 
Mapiiat  =  <  'mrriio. 
Ma  py QiA,  H  a.  pyt*&t  =  X  ft  p  is-wi. 
Ma  q'fl.'Iaa  li  dfl-i^N/itji.lifcs»-hadAJ:. 
Ma^  t-.  It '  a  baj  f .  K  aq  ft  it  ■  ju  I  =  N  onbdcHailcL 
Ma q. r- 1 1 ' aj L  =  N 1  n  1  hd e i Uiiii  i,  l?iii d n|^dlk& 
Ma  q  tf  dAU  x^rda-i=i>i:Akc--diui^biidii 
Ma  41'  tCLn  tun'iif— Nakbicufxlunisi^ 
Ma<lkTi'iiia=.  I j^ik  w  t-ip.  ' 

Maqoii'ii-Niikiiuilt, 
Ma  14^  o^taq,  lfi4oart«i=i^Kakri«kb3^ 
Mp.«jD'mgiiiuilii^  fl  BmomqiIi«=  }i afcjJjrijgTli'ftLk 
Ma  q  ^  1}  1 1&'  dm-i  =  >  ft  ic  ( HKi-  luk<tal. 
Mfiq  fl  p  iuii »  N  biL  k  ki  *| ini  1  [ . 
Ma  qo  tc*  iuiiii*-.Ntt.ktKii*haitunne. 
Mtixij  otod#a  a'^^kdi  *»  Nuk  l!u>codhaaiija41 
Mli  q  pa  q  pa  -  N  i  I  k  1 1,  pii  k  h  J.ia . 
Ml  ,     :.     '      \Vin-h.i|iiciui[jk, 
Ml  NtLithiirA'h, 

Ml     :   .  .  ..        Nurt>^'^llM'tl*JU 

Marii^Ahic^ttiin     NarAfa£i4«t,     Marac«QKtdD^   5«» 

gbie!uei<=  Nnrr.]^nii-j,-t, 
Marag  ooe  =■  N  u  r  r  1 1  ]  i^'e  ^v  e  K.' k . 
Marakaui4g^a=  HtM^rtincttt. 
Mara^  !>'  1. »  .\  iintlji  r  ko . 
MaraAchouak.    KarandiuDaBlc,     MarMifa'PKt    1*^ 

r  a  nga  wook  =*•  X«  rri  1.  Ijkjt- w*  JC  t . 
Mariuilftamigdak  ppSULk  areoAiib^*  AboakL 
MaraocettTrr  S  nrmgiS  Uf^-i, 
Marant»ak,    KariajttaSLk.    KaraBtwoaBdk  f^^ 

aSiii,  Kar&i) ta wdq ak  ='  N t  »r ri*igf  w<xi. 
Mara  ■  taii«  i  1  Jiniii  1  n'  I  it\ 
MaratekoBi  =  N  ardtjixiu. 
MaraiiUouak,  KariiiiwiDgi*Nojzl4gv«Kk. 
Marcotati'-lifikotiL 
Mftrdikb4a=  Kiowii  Ajmt. be, 
Maref  aaae u— i  N tt  r rufjn n >♦.' t , 
Mar^mt  CbE^uan.  HareDtchaan— NcuxSdgeva^ 
Mar  go'-dei  gii^-Ma-^Atfidj^e,  ^__ 

Marhji^ikiia«ta,   Karfalggaiuetta,    irax^%|iB«>te>^ 

ganset. 
Mapi-an-ottina—  Nabane. 
Mazicanaat—  Narraganaet. 
Marioon-i  Naraticon. 

Maridgawalk,  Marldgwalk— NorridgevDck 
Mariganaata,  Marlganaetta,  Mazlganiaets,  Iti^ 

aaC  Marlggaaaata,  Marii^ianaeta-Maxflhpiii^ 

Narraganset 
Maria— Nari2. 
Mariaaa— Narlcea. 
Mar-koek-ton-  Nakoaktok. 
Mar-«da-a6-ain— Natootzuzn. 
Maroganaatta.  MaraUgaaaata«-XariagassfL 
Marponaat—  Nepon«et. 
Marrackomagag—  Rocameca, 
Marrsganoatt,  Ma 

ganaatt,  Marra^anaata— Narra^anWt. 
Marrahamagook,  Marrakamegoek"-  Bccaneca. 
Mamnganaatt—  Narraganaet. 
Marratieaiiga,  Manatioanaa,    Maxratikonek*-^*^ 

Uoon. 


arragangaatt,  ManagasiM.  S>i^ 
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r«xTefuweU,  Harrixa^aiuitt,  VanieaiiMt— Naira- 
ganset. 

rarrtdgrrftlk,  Kanidgwooki-Norridgcwock. 

rarrlKanaeti,  Karrigonset— Narraganset. 

rar-rit-l-oonga-i  Naraticon . 

rarroganMti,  Narrohiganseto,  Varrohigganaeta, 
Narrohiggenaet,  Karrohiggin,  VarrohiggonMta, 
NarrowMgonseta,  HarrowgaiiMtt,  Harrovran- 
neadUf  Barrowgaimeaoks,  Jlarrow  Oanset,  jiar- 
rowganasita,  Karrowganxet,  Karrow-Higanaetta, 
Karrow  Higganaanta— Narraganset. 

ranak-Nareuk. 

rarahtu-a-Pima,  Zofli. 

Tar- wah-roi-  Delaware. 

farwootaok-  Norwootuc. 


raryganaetU-  Narraganaet. 
ra.Sa.  (Fo     *•      ■ 


(For  all  references  beginning  with  either 

of  these  abbreviations,  see  Nuestra  Sefiora. ) 
Ta  I'a'gaa  qa'edra— Nasagas-baidagal. 
Faa-ah-mahi-  Nasumi. 
faiahonef  Nacogdoches. 
ratal-Nisal. 
rasamonda— Nansemond. 
rasati-Nazas. 

7a  I'a'yaa  qa'etqa— Naaagaa-baldagal. 
Taaoah,  Kaacars— Niska. 
faaoha^Neche. 
faaoopi,  Haaoopie— Nascapee. 
faaoottn.    Vaacud,    Haaead  Denae,   Vaaovd  Den- 

nies— NaskoUn. 
f  aaeuvi— Nascapee. 

f»  Senora  del  8ocorro-i  Socorro  del  Sur. 
fashane,    Vaahaway,     Naahawog,     Kaahawogg— 

Nashua. 
TaahMoah.  V&shi'toah-Natchltoch. 
fashkali  dfame*Mescaleros. 
Taahkoten-  Naskotin. 
faahlIih«-Zufii. 
ffaahdbai- Naahola. 
f aahoUhi-  Nashobah. 
f  aahoopawaya— Nash  waiya. 
f  ashopei-  Nashobah. 
Taahouohkamack,  Kaah<mohkamak-i  Nashanekani  • 

muck, 
f  aahoway— Nashua, 
f  aahoweya— Nash  waiya. 
fash  tei'se-Pima. 
faaht«ihi-Zufil. 

f  aahuakemmhik— Naahanekanunuck. 
faahuays,  Vaahuway,  Vaahuyaa^ Nashua. 
7a-si-ap=Sandia. 
7aciU=Nau8et. 
faattti^Natchitoch. 
ffaakant.l1nea= Halaut. 
faakapis,  Vaakapit^Nascapee. 
f  aakoatan.  Naa-koo-taln — Naskoti  n . 
faakopie,  jfaak<mia«  NasknpisB  Nascapee. 
fa-8ka-t«me=>  Naskotin. 
f  aa-o-mah,  Vaaon= Nasumi. 
faaone,  Haaony,  Naaoris,  Haaoui^Nasoni. 
iaapapeaa*  Nascapee. 
faapatlf  Kaapatle,  Vaapatta=«Chalccle8aht. 
faaqi=Niska. 
f  aaqually = Nisqualli. 
faaqtfapeea,  Ilaaquapioka=iNaacapee. 
faarad-uenee = Naskotin . 
faaa=»Chimmesyan  Family,  Niska. 
f aaaamonda= Nansemond. 
ffaa8aqaakea<=  Nesaquake. 
Taaaaqae = Negusset. 
fasaanakaetoiin = Nassauaketon . 
f  asaawach = Nashua, 
f  aaaawaketon = Nassauaketon . 
faaae^-Chimmeeyan  Family, 
faaahaway — Nashua, 
f  aaaitoehea- Natchitoch. 
Taaaomtaa,  Vaaaoni*  Vaaaoniana,  Kaaaonit,  Naaao- 

nitea— Nasoni. 
Taa-aou— Nasumi. 
f  aaaoway-  Nashua. 
faatio-NoKtic. 

faato'  qe'gawa-i— Nasto-kegawai. 
faa-td'-kln-me'  ^dnnX— Nestucca. 
f^aoia  kwe-  Ute. 
raaxa'= Niska. 
fa'taa'— Comanche. 
fataobe^Natasi. 
Tataeooka— Souhegan. 


Vatafa,  Vatafaea,  Vatagea— Kiowa  Apache. 

Vatahanriz— Nitahau  ritz. 

Hatahi',  Vitahl'n-Mescaleros. 

Vata-hindei-  Nataini. 

Vat^eea,  Vat^ea,  Natalei- Kiowa  Apache. 

Ka-tal-kuzi-  Lathakrezla. 

Ha-ta'«»— Konglo. 

Ka-ta'-na*  Mescaleros. 

Katano— HupcL 

Katao-Adaf; 

Hataotin  Tine-NataoUn. 

Ka'-ta-ni'-U-i'  «<limi'-NatarghilUtunne. 

Vataakonan— Natashquan. 

N^taaai-Natasi. 

Ka-taw-tin-  Nataotin. 

Va-tce  tdimS— Takelma. 

Natche—Natchez. 

Natoheeki-Nuchek. 

Natoheaa— Na  tchez. 

Vateha-Eatohln-  Natsitkutchln. 

Katehea,  Hatoheae*  Natchez. 

Natohateai-  Natchitoch. 

Natchetai-  Natchez. 

Katchidoah,  VatchUoohea,  Vatohltaa,  Vatohitookea. 
Vatohitochia,  Vatohitotehaa,  Vatohittoa- Natchi- 
toch. 

Vatohon*  Tul  kepaia. 

Katehooa—  Nanatsoho. 

Katehou— Tulkepaia. 

Katehii'ri-ta'ei— Nachurituci. 

Na'  teitee'-Nachlche. 

Nateotetaina—  Ntshaautin. 

Va-tot^  fnanXi-Takelma. 

Ka-toiU'-t^hi,  Na-todt^l'  ^iinnt'^Natutshltun. 

Na-t'9tt  ^dnnX'i-Nattbutunne. 

Va-tdo'a— Nang. 

Natoekenakoi-Nateekin. 

Kate'-ri'-ate  tfoe'-Natarghiliitunne. 

Hatonfliima,  Kat-a-n^hin-a— Dakota. 

V&ta-otft-taina-  NataoUn. 

Kathannaa—  Nahane. 

Vathehwy-withinsroowue,  Hath^wywithin-yu-> 
Cree. 

Vathoao,  Kathaooa— Nanatsoho. 

Natioka— Niantic. 

Natica-NaUck. 

Vatieka.  VatieUnakoa-Nateekin. 

Hatik-Natick. 

VatUantln^NatlUtin. 

Hatlliyik»Netlek. 

Vatio  Eapomm,  Vatio  Lnponun-iLoup. 

Katkm  d'  Atironta=- Arendahronons. 

Nation  de  Boia-Missisauga,  Ottawa. 

Katkm  de  Foorohei- Nassauaketon. 

Nation  de  Iroqoet— Ononchataronon. 

Nation  de  la  rolle  Avotne— Menominee. 

Nation  do  la  Orue-Pepicokia. 

Nation  de  la  Loutre— Nikikouek. 

Nation  de  la  Montagne— Onondaga,  Seneca. 

Nation  de  la  Roche— Arendahronons. 

Nation  de  I'lale-Kicheeipirini. 

Nation  de  rOura*  Attignawantan. 

Nation  de  Mer— Winnebago. 

Nation  de  Petom— Tionontati. 

Nation  dea  OhaU-Erie. 

Nation  dea  Loutrea-Amikwa. 

Nation  dea  Monta  pelei«Monts  Pel^s. 

Nation  dea  Oiira=Attignawantan. 

Nation  dea  PieiTea= Avoyelles. 

Nation  dea  Pore  epica<-  Kakouchakl. 

Nation  dea  Boreiera—Nipisslng. 

Nation  da  boeof =»Santee. 

Nation  du  Oaator=3  Amikwa. 

Nation  du  Ohat-Erie. 

Nation  da  Ohlen— Cherokee,  Ofogoula. 

Nation  da  Fea— Mascoutens. 

Nation  da  Orand-Rat— Cree. 

Nation  da  petam— Tionontati. 

Nation  daPore-Epiea-iPiekouagami. 

Nation  da  Kooher— Arendahronons. 

Nation  Neoht- Neutrals. 

Nation  of  Bread—  Pascagoula. 

Nation  of  Fire— Moscoutens. 

Nation  of  Btinkera- Winnebago. 

Nation  of  the  Beaver— Amikwa. 

Nation  of  the  Dog— Ofogoula. 

Nation  of  the  great  Water-  Assiniboin. 

Nation  of  the  Warabea-  Monsoni. 

Nation  of  the  Otter-Nikikouek. 
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Nation  of  the  Poronpinei-Kakoachald. 

Nation  of  the  Rocke— Avoyelles. 

Nation  of  the  Snake-Sboshoni. 

Nation  of  the  Willows- Ha  vasupaL 

Nation  of  Tobacco— TiononUti. 

Natio  pertieanun— Conestoga. 

Natique-Natick. 

Natiridad  Navaioa-Navojoa. 

Natiridad  Pitiqni- Htic. 

Natle-Natleb. 

Natleh-hwo'tenne—  Natl  iatin. 

Natl^tpa-Oottine—  Kawehogottine. 

Natliantin,  Natlo*tenne-Natliatin. 

Natni,  Nataihina- Dakota. 

Na'to-Sa. 

NatoonaU-  Nutunutu. 

Natorase->  Natora. 

Natotin  Tine,  Na-to-ntenne— Nataotln. 

Ni'towewok-  Nottoway. 

Na-to-wo-na-  Dakota. 

yatqttptE'tEnk-  Natkelptetenk. 

Na-t'qlo'  ^finni— Natthutunnc. 

Nat-qw^'-tct-*  Natkhwunche. 

NatriM- Nutria. 

Nateinna-  AbnakL 

Nataah-i-Natesa. 

Na'ts-aailn'tlttiyl-Pine  Log. 

Nataehitoo- Natchitoch. 

Na-taik-ku-chin«     Natsikk&tchin-Natsitkutcbin. 

Natailik-  Netchilirmiut. 

Nat-singh-  Natesa. 

Nataitochea-  Natcbltocb. 

Natsohooka,  Natsohok,  Natsehoa,  Natsooe— Nannt- 

soho. 
Nataahoatanno— Natohitoch. 
Ni-teOol-ta'  tfinne'— NatHusbltatunne. 
Nateytoe-Natchitocb. 
Natteches-  Natcbez. 
Nattick-Natick. 

Nattaie-kouttchin-Tukkutbkutchin. 
Nattukkog«Souhegan. 
Natuigi-I  roquols. 
Natock-Nntick. 
Natnetse,  Natnessnag- Dakota. 
NataiUnsk- Nateekfn. 
Natolaten-  NotAloten. 
Natykinakoe,  Natykinakoje— Nateekin. 
Nanigb,  NaniO<>>^'"^A^A'^<>- 
Naa-chee«  Natcbez. 
Nandaoho^  Anadarko. 

Naudawiaaeea,  Naudeweeaionx,  Nandoetsi— Dakota. 
Naa-do-qae8»  Anadarko. 
Nandonescionx,    Nandoiieeai.  Nandonisiooz,    Nan- 

doniMei,  Nandonweeaiee— Dakota. 
Naud-o-waig= I  roquols. 
Naud-o-wa-ee-wog,  Nandowaaaee— Dakota. 
Nandowaya= Iroquois. 
Naudowetiee,  Nandowetse,  Nandowesaeer,  Naudo- 

wessi,  Nandowesaiee,  Nandowiaaiea— Dakota. 
Naadtanghtaoond  »  Nan  taugb  tacu  nd . 
NandnaM,  Naodnwaaaiea-DakoUi. 
Nanote=Nawiti. 
Naogdoche  °"  Nacogdoches. 
Naugvik»  Paugwik. 
Naomkeak,    liaamkeok,     Nanmkeek,     Nanmkek, 

Naomkuk^  Naum  keag. 
Naomakachett"  Namskaket. 
Naiine,  Na-u-ni=- Comanche. 
Naorantaoiiak,  Naurantaoakf  Nanrantaonak— Nor- 

ridgewock. 
Nauaamund^  Nanseraond. 
Naoacnd  Denniea^Naskotin. 
Nauaeag^  Negusset. 
Naaahawag=^  Nashua. 
Nanait,  Nauaitea— Nauset 
Na-uaaina-  Navaslnk. 
Nautaquake — Nan  ticoke. 
Naataaghtacanda=>  Nantaughtacund. 
Nauticokea= Nanticoke. 
Nau-tle-a-tin  -  Natliatin . 
Nautowaig,  Nautowaa,  Nantoway-=  Iroquois. 
Nauvcgalokhlaframute,      Nanwogalokhlagamnte  - 

Nan  vogaloklagak. 
Navadacho^  Nabedoche. 
Navago»  Navaho. 

Navahia-Navoioa._  ^      ,     „      , 

NavahoB,    Navajjai,  Navi^l*®^.  Navajo.  Navaioaa, 

Navajoea,  NaTs^ooa,  Navajoaea- Navaho. 
Navakwi—Navawl. 


Navaoao—  Navaho^ 

Navednx— Navasink. 

Navedacho— Nabedocbe. 

Navijo— Navaho. 

Navekwi— Na  vawi. 

Navenacho—  Nabedache. 

Naveeaad,  Naveainek.  Naveslnka-Xavaittk. 

NlkTiea-pai — Havaimpai. 

Navidauko— Nabedacne. 

Navidad  de  Nnectra  Beoora-ChililL 

Navidgwock—  Norridge  week. 

Nav^'oea,  Navijoa— Nnvaba 

Naviainks,  Naviaon— Navasink. 

Naviti-Nabiri. 

Navoaaoa—  Navaho. 

Navonme,  Nav^geri^Naboganie. 

Navonona—  Navojoo. 

Navine— Lipan. 

Nawadiahe— Nabedache. 

Nawaa— Nawaos. 

Nawathi'nSha—  Nawnnena. 

Nawdoweaaie,  Nawdfowiaaneee— I^dcota. 

Na- wee-tee— NawitL 

Nawes— Nawaaa. 

Naw-moo-it— Namoi  t. 

NawaeL  Nawaet,  Nawaita^Nauset. 

Na-wnth-i-ni-haa-Nawonena. 

Na  zawa'a  za'da-i— Nahawas-badaL 

Nazni'znla—  Naknahula. 

Nixw^X-^al^o^lE- 

Nayack-Nyack. 

Nayaerita— Cora. 

Nayidnaca—  Mayajuoco. 

Nayak^ei¥= ^ayakkhachikh. 

Nayantaoott,  Nayaatakiek,  Nayantakoon,  Iiffr 

taqnist,  Nayantaquit,  Nayaattaqnet  Innlw. 

NayantickB,    Nayaatika,    Nayantok,  njitt 

qmqt,  Nayaatnquit— Niantic. 
Naya'qotaowe—  Neobkstow. 
Nayaii  Nayarita,  Nayarhi-Cora. 
Nayb^  Na;^(-Oraibr. 
Nayeok— Nyack. 

Nayhaatick,  Nayhaatiek- Niantic 
NayUgpoaaikB— Namganset. 
Nayowee—  Nayuhi. 
Naytaaaeo— Natasi. 
Na  yu'aaa  qa'edra,  Na  yn'ana  qa'etqa-K»TE3» 

haidagai. 
Naywannankan-rannnh — Miasiaaaga. 
Naxaoahoi— Natciiitoch. 
Naiadachotzi—  Nacogdoehe. 
Nasagaaaet-  NanogODset. 
Naiaaae— Comanche. 
Naiatiea— Nussamek. 
Nasateotea—  Ntshaautin. 
Nasoae— Nasoni. 
Naxpereiea— Nez  Perc^. 
Naz-te'-tei-me'  )iiaaj$— Nestaehee. 
Nai-tr-d-Zufii. 
Naz-tiilc'-e-me'  )ibmS»Ne9tucca. 
N*9ai'te.  N*eal'to-Nthaich. 
N'cft'p't-  Nesikeep. 
N*ciokt—  Nslaket. 
Ndakotaha- Dakota. 
Ndakaa-daddie-  Karankawa. 
NditaUP  -  Mescoleroa. 
NdatoaSatendi-  Pota  watomi. 
N'day— Apache. 
N.  B.  de  wieroa— Qoaraf. 
N.  D.  da  Beoonr- Socorro. 
N'De— Apache. 

Ndn-tohe-ottiaae-  EtcheridiegottiDe. 
Ne-ah-oozie— Neacoxy . 
Neahkewaaldh — Neahkowin . 
Ne-ah-ko-koi— Nayakankane. 
Neahkowia— Ntakewankih. 
Neah  Waatch-Neeah. 
Neamitch— Dwamiah.  ^     ^.v^vv 

Neaatick,  Neaatloot,  Neaatieatt,  »t«»tBib-^ 

antic. 
NeaqaUtoagh-Lekwiltok. 
Neaaaawaaak—  Ne  wichawanoc. 
Ne-a-ya-og' -Chippewa. 
Nebadaohe— Nabedache. 
Nebagiadibe- Salish. 
Nebedaohe— Nabedache. 
Nebioeiiai-  NipiasiDg. 
Nebome-  Nevome. 
Neoait-Niciat 
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MMuragee,  VaoariHTM— Amlkwa. 
B'o'aiath— Neehaaath. 
Boceaqnake -i  Nesaqnake. 
sooope— Skopamiflh. 
Mhai-Neche. 

Bohaoohee,  Keohaookee— Nechaookee. 
Bokao-tln-Ntshaautin. 
Bohat— Necbe. 
Mhaeolee*  Nechacokee. 
Mhefaiu«tt—  Pennacook. 
Mheranaltt—  Narraganset 
Mhjmi-'Netchilirmiut. 
B-or -he-nen-a—  Kiowa. 
Mketo,  Veoketoo-Kutauwa. 
Bck  Loenst— Locust  Necktovm. 
eckp«roie-Nez  Perc^ 
'  e—Nickomin. 


e-oom-ap-oe-loz>-  Spokan. 

econbaVistM- Nekoubaniste. 

B-oo-ni-ao,  Ve  Ooniaoks— Cooniac 

eooon-Naikun. 

eoMts- Nacotchtank. 

eota— Nesbta. 

»-oiil-ta»  Lek  wiltok. 

i'dAik  za'da-i-Nedeii-hadal. 

edoueMaoft— Dakota. 

eds-perees— Amikwa,  Ottawa. 

eeah—Neah. 

e-e-ar-gn-ye,  H©-«-ar-^y'-«e— Nea^waih. 

ee-caw-weejroe—  Neecoweegee  ( band ) . 

eeoelowea,  Heecelowa— Ne^ous. 

eedle  Hearta-Skitswisb. 

e'ekalit,  Ne'ekan— Nabukak. 

eekeetoo,  Keoketooti-Kutauwa. 

e-e-no-U-no—  Montagnais. 

eep«mat>-  Nipmuc. 

e«p«TeU— Nez  Percys. 

eepmneka,  Neepnet—Nipmuc. 

e-ar-che-ki-oo,  Heeroboktoo—Neerchokioon. 

eertaquake— Nesaquake. 

ee-wam-iah— Dwamisb. 

efaonioh,    KefaoukUrinoiiek  —  Negaoalcbiriiil- 

ouek. 

e-r£-tc<*Cbippewa. 

egbeariagM,  iiochkareage,    Negbkereagesi-Ami- 

kwa. 

egoadocb  »  Natcbi  tocb . 

effoaMag,   Vegnaaeag,  Keguasseag,  VegnaiMt— 

Negiueet. 

erma  Dinaia-Ntflbaautin. 

ebalama,  Kehalim,  Nehalini— Nebalem. 

ehanes,  Kehanies,  Nehanneet— Nabane. 

ehaiuies<"Abtena,  NabaDe. 

ebanni"  Naba  ne. 

ehanticka—  Niantic. 

eharootoquoah — Oneida. 

ehannay— Nabane. 

ehaane«a— Atbtena,  Nabane,  Tutcbonekutcbin. 

Bbaoneea  of  the  Chilkaht  RWer— Takutine. 

B-haw-n-tah-go-wak— Oneida. 

ehe  HartUa'i  Town—  Neamatbla. 

B-heth-a-wa,    Nehethe'-wnk,    Vehethownck,    Ne- 

hethwa—Cree. 

Bhiroirini— Montagnais. 

ehiyaw,  Kehijrawok—Cree. 

shkereagea— Amikwa. 

ehogatawonaher-  Nebogatawonabs. 

Bhnin-kek— Naumkeag. 

sideniba,  VeideniTat— NaldenL 

e'iBk-Naaik. 

)-illin»  Nebalem. 

sine  Katlene— Abtena. 

eipnett—  Nipmuc. 

sita— NjBcbe. 

ntohiUea,  VeitMihillik-Netcbilinniut. 

Fjcaa'tkoi-  N  u  kaatko. 

sk-'a'mEn-i  Nieomen. 

ikaslay,  Kekaalayan,  Kekaaly— Nikozliautiii. 

»-kat-aap-i  Nkattsim. 

ikekowannook*  Newicbawanoc. 

iklakapamnk.  Veklaknaaamak»Ntlakyapamuk. 

»-k6n  hade»Naikun. 

ikuaiy— Catblanabquiab. 

»-ki]m'-ke-Ii»-la>-  Nakomgiliaala. 

)kwnn  Enwi—Naikun-kegawai. 

ikelchnmneet—  Nelcelcbumnee. 

iloabanistes—  Nekoubaninte. 

)ltu'eebk'-ani-  Nabltusbkan. 

>'ma«-Nemab. 


Ki'maLnomazi-  Multnomab. 

Kemasent,  Kemaaket— Namasket. 

Kemaaain«  Vtee'ne— Comancbe. 

Ve'mS-re'xka-  Tonka  wa. 

•NE'mgea  -  Nimkisb . 

Ne-mn-ohea-iWimilcbi. 

Vemiaeaui-Comancbe. 

Vs'mkio-Nirokisb. 

Vemonain,    Kemoeen,    He-mo-ain,    Hemooaini-Co- 

mancbe. 
KE'mqio,  Konqiaoh^Nimkish. 
Vemahan,  Kemahaw,  Vemahooa,  Vemahonf— Nim- 

N&iaehtaeh-Tenaktak. 

Nenawehka,  Venawewkk*  Hena  Wewhok— Cree. 

Ne'n&lk'indz-  Nenel  kyenok. 

Keneme'kiw^-i  Nanamake  wuk. 

Ken^ot—  Nascapee. 

Nennortaliki-  Nanortal  ik . 

Venperaaaa-iNez  Perc^ 

VEnatina— Ninstints. 

Ventagoi-  Nanticoke. 

Nentegowi,  Nentiooi- Nanticoke. 

Neauswiaoi|nkgf = Nanuflsuasou  k . 

Ke-o-ge-he,  a eojebe= Missouri. 

Neoaho-Seneoaa = M  i  ngo. 

Ne-o-ta-oha = M  issourf. 

Veotetains*  N  tsliaautin. 

Vepa=Snapa. 

Kepahkomok = Nappcckamak . 

Kepeeliom— Nespelim. 

Vepe^oiiit-  Nipigiguit. 

Vepe^ten- Napakutak. 

Vepercy— Nez  Perc^. 

Veperinka  -*  N  ipissing. 

Ve  persa— Iowa. 

Vepeaanffs,  Nepealnks,  NepoMina-N ipissing. 

Nepritocnea-  Natcbitoch. 

Vepleerinia,  Nepioinqnis,  Nepieirenians,  Kopidrini- 
ena,  NepisoeiucenB.  Nepiserinient,  Vepisin,  Vepi- 
■ingnia,  Vepiabiiil,  Kopisaeniniena,  Vepiseena, 
Hepisaerlena,  VepisaerinieDa,  Nepiaainga.  liepiastn- 
gnea,  V^iaainiena,  Vepliairiena,  Nej^sairiiUena— 
Nipissing. 


I      Nipissing. 
Kepmeta,  liep  mock,  Kepnet— Nipmuc. 
Veponoett,  Keponaitt— Neponset. 
KEqa'amSn=- Nikaomin. 
Heragonaitt—  Narraganset. 
KerdUrin»Navialik. 
Neridrewalk.    Neridgewok,    Veridgiwaok,    Nerldg- 

wockf  Veridgwook,  Verigwok—Norridgewock. 
Ker-mon-sin-iian-aee— Nawunena. 
HEr6t-No6t. 
Her  Perceea— Nez  Perc^. 
Nerridgawock,  Nerridgewock— Norridgewoek. 
Neaaquaok,  Neaaqoak,  Neaaqoanke— Nesaquake. 
NeeoopeaBkopamisb. 
Neaelitch-'Siletz. 
Keahamani,    Neahaminaa,  Heahaminea,    Veahami- 

nieai-  Nesbamini. 
Nosietoah — N  t^ietsba. 
Vea-i-kip-i  Neslkeep. 
Neakainlith-Halaut 
Neakaape  -  Nascapee. 
Keaoneei-  Asabani. 
Keapeotnina,  Kea-pee-liiin-i  Nespelim. 
Vea  Peroea— Nez  Perc^. 
Keapilim  »  Nespelim. 
Heapoda«  Cbaiccl  etab  t. 
Nea*q61Uk-Neskollek. 
Neaqnallia,  Nesaoally-Nisqualli. 
Neaaawakaini|ke— Saint  Francis. 
Nesaequaok,  Heaaequaoke^Nesaquake. 
Neataekee,     Keatookies,    Neatuoalipa,    Neatueala, 

Neatueoaaf    Veatuoka,    Veatuckafi,    Neitaokera, 

Keatuokiaa— Nestucca. 
Veaykep—  Nesikeep. 

Ne-U'-ka-aki-tai-pap'-ika-Nltakoskitaipupi  ks. 
Netohea*  Natcbez. 

NetohlUlk-Netchilik,  Netcbilirmiut. 
Vetohillik  EaUmo,  NetohUlirmiat-Netcbilirmiut. 
Ketchiolimii,  Vetchiolumy-iNetlek. 
Hetoimu'aaathi-Necbimuasatb. 
Vetelik-Netlek. 

Ne$iWwi-NetcbIlirmiut.  Netlek. 
Ketialume.  Vetioliimi,  Hetlik- Netlek. 
VetaokiUok  Inniilt*"  Netcbilirmiut 
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NttMPoy^-Siksika. 

NetdUey-  Etchaottine. 

Net-tM-lik»  Netchilinniut. 

Kettinat-NiUnat. 

K«u-«had-Uto,  HeachaUti,  VeachaUet-NuchaUltx. 

Ke-a-cha-ta-i  M  Lsmuri. 

Neuk-BAcki-  Nooknak. 

Keakwen— Nuchwugh. 

He-u-lub-vif  -  Neutubvlg. 

Nenm,  Ve'-oma,  Ki'-ame— Comanche. 

Keomketfe- Naum  keag. 

KeuftM,  Hens  Indiaas— Neuslok. 

Keostra  Benora  de  Belem- Helen. 

Ke-u-taeh,  Nea-ta-che«>Mij»ouri. 

Neuter  Hation,   Neuten,  Neutral  Nation,  Nentrt 

Nation- Neutrals. 
Neatrlas- Nutria. 
Neatrioto  Neutrals. 
Neunaiooc— Neuslok. 
Neaweaink-  Navasink. 
Nen-wit-tiea-  Nawitl. 
Neraohoa-  Nabedache. 
Neradaa-Yupu. 
Neradixoea-  Nabedache. 
Nevi^oea^Navaho. 
NeTerainoka,    Nereralnfha,    Neroraliik,    Nereain, 

Neveainck,  Nereainn,  Nereaiiiks— Navadnk. 
NeTichanmeao  Newicbumni. 
Nerlaana-  Navasink. 
Newaahe-  Nawaas. 
Newaaol  pakawai-Pakawa. 
Newaaona»  Navasink. 
Newatchomne—  Newichumni. 
Newateea«  Nawlti. 
NewboTante  Nuvujen. 
Newcalenoiia—  Wea. 
New  Camero  Town— Newcomerstown. 
Newohawaniek—  Newicbawanoc 
Newchowwe— Nuchawayi. 
New  civilixed  band— Farmers'  band. 
New'-dar-cba— Misaouri. 
Neweetee.  Neweotf-Nawiti. 
Neweaingha,  Neweaink- Navasink. 
Newettee- Nawitl. 

Newgeawanaeke,  Newrewanacke— Newichawanoc. 
New  Gold  Harbour  Yillaf  e-Haena. 
New  Oummi  Lurk— Nugumiut. 
New-haw-teh-tah-fo-  Oneida. 
New  Hemhut— Ny  Uermhut. 
Newi-cargut- Nowi . 
Newichawaniek,  Newickawannioka,  Newiohawan- 

nock,  Newiohawanooka,  Newichewannook,  New- 

iohuwenoq,     Newichwanioke,    Newiehwannoek, 

Newickawanaoka— Newicbawanoc. 
Newikargut-  Nowi. 

Newitli«8«  Newittaea,  Newitti-Nawiti. 
New  Eeowee«  Keowee. 
New  EitBilaa«  KiUilas. 
New  Morxhovoi-^Morzhovoi. 
New-oo'-ah-  Kawaiisu. 
New  River— Chimalakwe. 
New  River  Indiana- Ck>meya. 
New  Baleni»Pequottink. 
New  Sevilla-Sevilleta. 
Newton«  Newtown. 
Ne^  Ulokuk-lgtigallk. 
New  Weatminater^Skaiametl. 
New  Tamacra-  Yamacraw. 
New  Tarcau,  Ne  w-Taucaa,  New-yaa-eau,  NewTauco, 

Neu-yau-lnu,  New  York,  New  xoueka— Niayaka. 
NeM'di-Nehadi. 
Nextucaa«  Nestucca. 
NB:|um  E'nto  -  N  ickomin. 
Neyanti  ck- N  iantic. 
Neyetae-kutchi,  Neyetae-Eutchin,  Neyetae-Eutahi- 

Natsitkutchin. 
Neyick«=Nyack. 
Neyiakat-  Nsisket. 
Neyuning-Ei^dil&-  Nei  uningaitua. 
Ne-yu-ta-ca—  Missouri. 
Neneroea,  Nes  FerciFlat-Heada— Nez  Perc^ 
NeiPeroe  Eayuaea— Cayuse. 
Nex-Feroea— Amikwa. 
Nex  Peroex— Amikwa,  Nez  Pere^ 
Nexpereiea,   Nexpereea,   Nex  Ferae,   Naxpeaie,  Ne 

Pierces— Nez  Percys. 
Nes-qoalea,  Nex  qually=Ni8qualli. 
Nextrucca,  Nextuoea=>  Nestucca. 


NnnodAie  ^Oldtown. 

NbOcana—  Mahican. 

N-Ua-kapm-nk-  N  tlakyapamnk. 

N*komi'n— Nehowmean. 

N'botbotko'aa-  Huthatk&wedl. 

Nknmeen— Nehowmean. 

Niabalia=KUbaha. 

Ni-aek-Naaik. 

Ni-a-kow-kow— Nayakankaiie. 

Nia'ktiqajMnaka=>Quelaptoalilt 

Niantaqutt,     Nianteentt,     Nlaatieiit,    Wu^ 

Niantic 
Niantilie^Nlantllik. 
Niantiqaa.  Niantaentaa  Niantic. 
naqonanjang  »  Niakonau  jang. 
NU^-harTa-kfirikiwft'ahflaki-lia] 
Nia'zaqeS— Neaeoxy. 
Nibeaata= Nipmuc. 
NIbiaairiniana-NipiBsing. 
Ni-ca-o-min— Nikaomin. 
NIoazlagea,  Nieariaffsa— Amikwa. 
Nieaogna— NacaugnA. 
Nk-oom-ain— N  kamcliin. 
Nl'ohihint'na-  Kiowa. 
Nkhoraa—  Ni  zora. 
NI'daU-Seechelt 
Niekaziagaya— Amikwa. 
Nlek-el-|Ntlia—  N  tli  ppaem. 
NI'-«kite  hitddm-t^kubetede. 

N  K  oc  h  i — N  ieh  w  J  jiL 

N  i  c  4h  n«  Booeaedoo  we, 

N  icoi  ftck-*  N  ipkajaek. 

Vict^U  =  Vkitmcbin^  Xoht. 

NkoU  i  Upoer)  ^apahanLllL 

Nicolal'fl  Till«ge»-Skului. 

Nkoia  KDUth=  Skamrhln. 

Nicomt'n,.  Ific.oimi)-«Xakiu)£i]LiiL 

|ric^i!3iidjch«  =  N  urArkiehe. 

iricaut*  mecns,  Nicoata-mQCb.— NtlatjapaWa 

N  i  c  pap&ji--  H  li  n  k  [  kH  I  xu  ^_ 

N  i -c  til  w<^  aru  I '  a jc  tan  »  N  iflhtayfetaifwrtii 

NlGudjff^Mi^<^>uri. 

H  ic  ul  ul  tt = W  L^h  mm . 

NkuU  miicti^NtlAlejriipaiiiuk. 

Ni*  ebuju  iiM— Witrftftmni. 

NUntk^B=  limthorton, 

Nlere  'rikw  &ta  kuoUd  =-  Chey e  n  ne. 

Nleakakb  itma^  rnidii-ika. 

Nieanlnck^  Hkiivtmfiickp^Nava^uk. 

NifoniA,  Klf3rea=  Niionv. 

N  Ig  a  k  k  -  N  iKu  hi  k . 

Nlige  ta.T]  ki  =  N  i  g  h  etaii  ka. 

Nifh  tJui  =  NiKbtJisil^ 

Nigh  t&^*==Kang. 

Naffk-^Sikikooek. 

NigiklikmioTit-Nigiklik. 

N|c«ma-=Siicam. 

Nlroiuoalchirbiik^  Ne^aonieblrlntMiei 

Nmaloitih=TJftkluft. 

NiliaiitU  k — N  inn  t  s  ^\ 

NihanintaquotB.  KihatiLa«Bd^pira^0n«9iia 

Ki  he  tfl  t*  tup' i  o=KttU?pel. 

N  i  Hka  w  akikn  '^  Bj[i'  ^  Kdb  mj , 

Nihouhiiii^  AtkH. 

Nijao*-  Nft«:*tu, 

Nijur,  Nijonu,  Nljorea.  MijotM— KU*inL 

Ni  kA=Nekah, 

Nikaaa—  Nt'stucca. 

Ni^kal'-a=^Nkvft- 

Nfks  dK^^na^Kikapachna 

NikhtLk-Nilchkak. 
Sikhtainttat-NiliUku 
yFikhukJiiiin-Aika. 
jTifcic-NrMjijpt- 
N  ikieou  ck  -»  ^i  kikonek- 
Klkie— Noqupf. 
HikikoiiUi^  Nilttko^ek, 
Nikoiai-iSkrtliii. 
Nik  ol  »i*A?  «ky  «  N I  k  olaie  f . 
NikQiskoje.  ITikottky^Nikolskl, 
NlkAJtUaatin  -  N  i  ^uxl  lanUn . 
NIkutaar',  NOnitaa'gl-MfckaJack. 
Nllcwiai— Nucassee. 
Nikwitae'ri-Nickajack. 
Nlkw'aT-Nucaasee. 
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ilnkni  maUaki-Nilakuhi. 

ique-Big-iflland. 

)o«-Anilco. 

ifoim-Comanche. 

letapal-Nimltapal. 

lite'ka-Tonkawa. 

iikh'-liim'«Atka. 

lilolo— Nlmoyoyo. 

ni-<m-fini- Comanche. 

lipa-Nez  Percfe. 

ikeeth,  VfankU-Nimklsh. 

lollollo— Nimoy  oy  o. 

ipUih-Nimkish. 

i^-thn,  Him-iin,  Kinukaws,  Him-rat— Nimaewi. 

un— Comanche. 

antiet-Niantlc. 

d*he-Tidendaye. 

bna^Ninnmn. 

oiwas-Chippewa. 

ay-paak-ulgeeao  Nlnnipaskulgee. 

itanee,  Vinttenoe— Ninslints. 

itmU  people*Gangbet-haldagal. 

raiig=Ninvok. 

oras— Nixora. 

ietians«Na\viti. 

£n— Lipan. 

a-qua-ugt'NeJtaqnake. 

»eeriiiieiu»  Nipiivang. 

9g:ons»  Winnebago. 

udneana,  Kipiolrinten,  Hiplaierfaiij— Ntplasing. 

Wgnit-Niplgigult. 

■inga,    Hipiaingaea,  Hipialiika,    Hipiairinienai- 

i  pissing. 

L8aa=-AcoIapissa. 

aaingaea,    Kipiaaina,    Hipiaatriniena,    Vipiaairi- 

ooek,  Klp(atmrQea=-NipiM8ing. 

noog,  Kipmnoka,    Klpmog,    ifipmiikt    Vipnat, 

Ipnett— Nlpmuc. 

Mgoni- Winnebago. 

)raigaaaf  Kipaang=Nipissing. 

0'-ta>-wa*,  aiqdhl  ta"wa"»Nikhdhitanwan. 

lei-Nigas. 

ta-hiri'a-kl'riki-  Kadohadacho. 

otina— Naskotin. 

lamlnea— Neshaminl. 

tgar,  Viahka»Ni«ka. 

Lmumta  ^Tsimahian. 

irama— Tlakluit. 

;aa  Hiade— Nasagaa-haidagai. 

Dckqaerhaeky-i  Nesaq  uak  e. 

ione»Naaoni. 

kah^Niska. 

ahnaith,  HlakainUth- Halaut. 

:ap=Skopamish. 

mrali^Nisqualli. 

rwalli— Nisqualli,  Salishan  Family. 

oaliea,  Niaaaa^y^NisqualU. 

aqoagne,  Hlaaaqaogue— Nesaquake. 

ie-non">  Nishinam. 

equake,  Niaaeqnorue— Nesaquake. 

ione,  Niaaohone,  Hiaaoon,  Niaaoona^Nasoni. 

iffione— Canastigaone. 

»ki  Ampafa  amim-iNestucca. 

loap—N  est  keep. 

haiirithz»  Nitahauritz. 

kh«Nitak. 

bea=' Natchez. 

heU- Wichita. 

bihi— Kiowa. 

tiik  Iriniouetoha,  Kitohiklrinionata,  Kitchika— 

tchequon. 

a  aht=Nitlnat. 

ie-wuk=Cree. 

laht,  Hi'tinath-Nitinat. 

tkapamiik°"Ntlakyapamuk. 

tarn  =-  N  tlippaem. 

»-atz»  Latnakrezla. 

inat^Nitinat 

rake^Natick. 

m-aht,  Nittanat,  Klttinahta,  Kittinat-Nitinat 

ye'=-Niudzhe. 

aa=>  Comanche. 

'  t'a-tci,  Hi-6fati'- Missouri. 

ax<^'~Niuyaka. 

-ki'= Chippewa. 

a^<  =>  Tsish  u  wash  take. 

a^-ci'-ka^  N  i  wan^hike. 

ittai=-NawIti. 

•tankai- Nighetanka. 


Hi^a'idix-Wishram. 

Hixwi'zdtaS-  Wharhoots. 

Vi-yaSk'-ta-ka'-to  ta'-na-Ataaknt. 

Hisona-Nixora. 

Hilth-Takkuthkutchin. 

ITkail,  Hkaih-Nkya. 

Hkalti7aiu-Atchitchiken. 

H*-kam-ahaan,  VkamteFn— Nkamshin. 

Vkamtd'nEBAUz— Spences  Bridge  Band. 

Hkataam,  Vka'tam-Nkattaim. 

Hlcan'man— Nikaomin. 

Hlc'lpan-iNtlippaem. 

VkoakoaS'tko-Nkoeitko. 

Kko'atamiiz— Ntlakyapamnk. 

HkaaiUn-Nkoikin. 

H^k-aHcapanatc— Nkokapenach. 

HkalcAmamuz— Upper  Thompeon  Indians. 

Nkomehaen,  V*kiiin^toin— Nkamchin. 

K-ka-tam-aiih,  Hkntfaifxii'^Ntlakyapamuk. 

KLak'a'pamiix,  KLak'apamiiz*5'ii-Lytton  Band. 

Kiip'pa'Em— N  tlippaem. 

NLki'u-Ntlkins. 

Knaa-rottina— Nigottine. 

Kn^largottlii^  sm-lla-OottiD^-iNellagottine. 

Vni-Oottin^  Vni-ottin^- Nigottine. 

Voaohaa— Yoknts. 

Noachia^  Nasones. 

Koadielia—  Nabedache. 

Ko-ah-ha— Towahhah. 

Koam-kekhl,  Koam-knlt— Ynkian  Family. 

Kaan'-kakhl-Saia. 

Koapaamfaig-  Nopeming. 

Voatagamutaa— Noatak,  Nunatogmiut 

Hoatcfiaa— Natchez. 

Nabowai-Sans  Arcs. 

Hobaenaaatt,  Kobsquaaltt,  HobaqnaaaH,  Kabaqnaait* 
Nobscusset 

Ko^k,  Va^a^^na-Notha. 

Haoantiakai-  Niantlc. 

Voeao— Nacau. 

Kaaoocaaa— Nagnchee. 

Kaaaa— Yanan  Family. 

Vooha^Yokuts. 

Kaahaa  Ooltaohaa— Kawaiisn. 

Vockaa  Pagninoaa— Bokninuwad. 

Naehi-Yoknts.  , 

Naahwava— Eskimo.  ^ 

Hook^Noauet. 

Vaoodaoh  1- Nacogdocheji. 

Ka-oa-ma,  Vaeonaa,  Vaaani,  Vacani  Oamanahaaf  Na- 
aao-naaa—  Detsanayuka. 

Vaaatehtanka^Nacotchtank. 

Ha-aom-tsil-a-ta—  NokyuntseletA . 

Vaddauwaaaaaa— Dakota. 

Hadaha— Navaho. 

Kad-a-waig,  Vadowaya^Iioquois. 

Vad-a-way-aa-WQg,  fladowaiaa,   Kadawaaaiea  -  Da- 
kota. 

Kadawaig'  Iroquois. 

Kadwava— Eskimo. 

Vachaungamiiit—  Nogel  ing. 

Karnata— Noqnet. 

Vahamiaiaat  Vahannia,  Vahannia— Nahane. 

Vahar-tanayi-  Mandan. 

Kah-ahaminti-  Nochak. 

Vafi'-ga— Makan. 

Kah*hai4<-  Etaf ottlne. 

Kbk'han^  Kahliaim^  Kahhanniaa—Nahane. 

Kakamaan— Nehowmean. 

Vahaaleklntnai-  Nohulchinta. 
•  Ho-ho-ro-aa— Naynharuke. 

Vahtalahton— Notaloten. 

Hah-tin-aahi-  Hupa. 

Kai  Mnoka— Nuimok. 

Vai-Saai-Yanan  Family. 

Kaiay  Pawnaaa— Pitahauerat 

Vai-Taeana— Noyn  ki. 

Na-kaii^^]r5'ka-iNoka. 

Vakaa,  Jiakata—  Noqnet 

Vakhakata,  Kak-khakat-Nok. 

Vakliah-Nuklit. 

V'akaii'kEn-iNkoikin. 

Kakani,  Va-ka-niaa^Dtsanayuka. 

Vakanml^Pomo. 

Kakratmiat— Nokrot. 

VakoinktaaiUa- Nakomgilisala. 

Na-kna^— Nokosalgi . 

Ka-la-al-Wolasi. 

Kall-pah-pa  Bnakaa-Walpapi. 
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Noloiiffewook<»Norridgewock. 

VolUnana,  Volinacnah,  Kolt-nat-nahSf  Voltonatria— 

Naltunnetunne. 
Volnmbegrhe,  Volnmbeka— Norumbega. 
VoiiuM|iixiliii-«Noiiiaseiikill8. 
Komee  CalU—Yuklan  Family. 
Vomee  Lacks,  Home-Laokora»Noamlaki. 
Homennohei— Wiminuche. 
Kominieio  Onawmanient. 
HommjLkB  Nummiik. 
Hon— NO. 

Nonandom-i  Nonantum. 
NonapeUowak'  Nanapithlugak. 
Konatioki— Nonotuc. 
Konatnm— Nonantum. 
No-na-um— Naunlem. 
Nondaoao,  Hondaoo-iAiiadarko. 
Kondafl^B  Onondaxa. 
Kondaqnei-  Anadarko. 
Nonoabia—  Nonoava. 
Vonotaok— Nonotuc 
Nontafra^  Kontagnei— Onondaga. 
Noato-wi'-Ul-Seneca. 
Nooatoka  Mates,  Kooatoks— Nunatogmiut. 
KooUmuoks— Normuk. 
Vooohahlaht,  Voooh-aht-aht,  Hooohahtlakt,  Kooch- 

alh-Ukt,  Voooh-artl-aht,  Kooobatlaht— Nucbat- 

litz. 
Koooheek-o  Nnchek. 
No-o-ohi,  Ko-o-ohl-nh— Ute. 
Voooleet-Nuklit. 
Noodlook— Nudlunr. 
Koonoak— Nugsoak. 
Kooherola— Nayu  banike. 
Vooh-lum-mi — Lummi. 
Kook-ohoo-a  Nukcho. 
Vooke»Nuk. 
^ookluknio,  KooUnlamu,  KooUnininie,  Hookluola- 

mio— Lummi. 
Vookmete,  Nookmnt,  Kookmute^Nuk. 
Vook-s^iak,  Vook-sao,  Vooksaok,  Kooksihk^Nook- 

sak. 
Kool-ke-o-tin— Nulaanti  n . 
Noo-n^  Noona-agamato— Nuna. 
Voonah*  K  wabari. 

Noonanetom,  Voonatomen— Nonantam. 
Ko-6Boh"Ute. 

Noonitagmiootsi-Nunatogmlut. 
Voosoape— Niskap. 
Koosoope— Skopamisb. 
VoosdaJum  ■«  Clal  Inm . 
Noo-8«h-chatl  =>  NusehtsatI . 
Nooselalum,  Noostlalmns—Clallam. 
Voo-taa<-Noota. 
Noo-tah-ah— Mono. 
Vootanana«  Nal  tunnetunne. 
Nootapareescar^  Noota. 
Voothmn,  Koothununieai  Lummi. 
Kootka— Skittagetan  Familv,  Cbimakuan  Family, 

Cblnookan  Family,  Salishan  Familv. 
Vootka-Ooluinbian—Nootka,  Sallsban  family. 
Nootkahs-Ballsban  Family. 
Nootsak  ^  Nooksa  k. 
Voowoo  Mates=Nuwukmliit. 
Noo-we-tee,  Noo-we-ti^Nawiti. 
Koo-wha-ha— Towabbah. 
Voowoo«  Nu  wuk. 
Noowook— Nuvung,  Nuwuk. 
Noowootsoo"Seamysty. 
No  Parfleohe»Kutaisot8iman. 
Kopas^Unbarik. 
Kopemen   d'Aohirini,    Kopometos  Anineeg,  Nope- 

mings,  Kopemin  of  Achirini,  Kopemit  Ashinne- 

neeg,  Nopiming  di^e  inini,  Ko'puningtashineni- 

wag«=Nopeming. 
Vopnat-Nlpmuc. 
Nopochinohes-i  Noptbrlntbres. 
No-pono"  Noponne. 
Ko'q  Em  »  Nokem. 
Koqnai»  Noouet. 
Koragaas«  Ni  xora. 
Vorambegae—  Norumbega. 
Korboss— Norbos. 
Nord  oiiests— Dakota. 

Korembega,    Norembegna,    Vorembegae  ^  Norum- 
bega. 
Noridrawock.  Voridgewalk,  Voridgowoo.   Noridge- 

wook,  Voridrwoag,  Nori^prook^Noriidgewock. 
Vorimbegasi- Norumbega. 


Kormok*  Normuk. 

Vorrannsett—  Narraganset 

Vorredgewoek*  Norriagewock. 

Vor-rei-mok»  Normuk. 

Korridegwook,  Horridgawook;  Korridgewalk,  Vsr- 

ridgowook,  Horridgwak,  Korridgwooks,  Vorridg- 

wog,  Norridgwogg,  Vorrigawake,   Horrigvwa^ 

Norrigewook,  Horrigwock.  Vorrywok,  Hocriwook, 

Konrsrwok— Norridge  wock. 
Vorto£oBi-Plro. 

Vortliamptoa  Indlans^Nonotuc. 
Vortk  Bendi-Kapacbicbln. 
North  Dale  Indiaas-Klikitat. 
Kortkem— Cbimme8yan,EaquimAuan,  Koltiscban, 

Skittagetan  Family. 
Vorthem  Apaebes-iJicarilla. 
Korthem  Arapaho— Nakasinena. 
Horthem  Bmle—Kbeyatawicbasba. 
Horthem  Orees— Sakawitbiniwuk. 
Korthemers^Khwakbamaiu,  Tahagmiat. 
Horthem  Indians— Etbeneldeli. 
Horthem  People— Nortbem  Asslniboin. 
Horthem  Pfmas—Pima. 
Horthem  ITttawawa— Cree. 
Horth  EiTor— Chuckcbuqualk. 
Horth  Snsaeeton— Kahra. 
Horth  Thompson— Chucbcbuqualk. 
Horth  Tanktons— Upper  Yanktonai. 
Hommbegna.  Hommbegae— Norumb^^. 
Horwidgewaiks— NoiTiagewock. 
Horwootock,    Horwottook,    Horwuthiok— Norwoo- 

tuc. 
Hosa,  Hosen  H6-si— Yanan  Family. 
Hossonis— Nasoni. 
Hostlalaim-Clallam. 
Hoti-Notha. 
Hota-£=Ute. 
Ho/iuflne'— Notba. 
Hotaglita-Notaloten. 
H'ota-osh,  Ho-taw— Comancbe. 
Hotawasepe,  Hotawaasippi— Natowasepe. 
Hotch-Ute. 

Hotohee,  Hotches— Natcbez. 
Hotchitoches- Natch!  tocb . 
Hotinnonehioni— Iroquois. 
Hotkets— Noquet. 
Hotley-Natubll. 
Ho-toan'-ai-ti-Nutunutu. 
Hotomidoola—  Notomidual . 
Hotonatos,  Ho-ton-no-tos,  Ho-to-no-tos,  Ho- 

Hotoowthas,  Hotototens— Nutunutu. 
Hotowegee— Nottoway. 
Ho-tow-tooa  Nutunutu. 
Hotre  Dame  do  Botsiamits— Bersiamite. 
Hotre  Dame  de  Oanentaa— Qannentaha. 
Hottawagees— Iroquois,  Seneca. 
Hottawa^pe,  Hottawasippl- Natowasepe. 
Hottawayes— Nottoway. 
Hottawegas—  Iroquois. 
Hotta-we-sipa—  Natowasepe. 
Hottawessie— Dakota. 
Hottely  town-Natubll. 
Hotteweges— Iroquois. 
Hottoweasses— Dakota. 
Hooadiohe — Nabedache. 
Houga—  Kawcbodlnne. 
Houidiohe— Nabedacbe. 
HonltUes-Nawiti. 
Honkek— Noquet. 
Honlato— Nulato. 
HonmpoUs— NumpalL 
Honquet— Noquet. 
Housaghaoset—  Narraganset. 
Hontka-Nootka. 
Hovadiohe—  Nabedacbe. 
Hovi^os—  Navabo. 
Hove  mokokn-IgtiRalik. 
Hovisans— Navasink. 
Hovokhtolahamiat—  Novoktolak. 
Hovola—  Anoiiala. 
Hov-seh-ehatl— Nusehtaatl . 
Howamish»  D  wamisb. 
Ho- wha-ah — To  wabhab . 
Howikakat-Nowi. 
Howodsga— Nowadaga. 
Howontheweg— Norwootuc 
Howyawger— Niuyaka. 
Ho'-zunts'ttx-Nobuntsitk. 
Hoya-kakat-  Nowl. 
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VojratiigameiiU-  Nunato^rmiut. 

Noyeri«  Ousagoucoulas. 

Noyoee,  Voyohee— Nayuhi. 

Koyokakat-Nowi. 

Vosa,  Noies,  N^ii—Yanan  Family. 

NoionM—Nasoni. 

VpEk'tBmi- N  piktim. 

Vpoohele,  Vpooh-le,  VpooUe— Sanpoll. 

Vpuitd'n'Npuicbin. 

Nqa'ia^Nkya. 

Nqakin-Nkoikin. 

Vqa'ktko-Nkaktko. 

Nqaa'min—  N  ikaomin. 

Vq6e'itko»Nkoeitko. 

Nqorkin«Nkolkin. 

N'qaa-oha-iniihi-Nukwatsainish. 

Vquakiii-Nkoikin. 

n'Qaentl-ma-miah,  ITQaentlmayiniih— Kwehtlma- 
minh. 

Vquipoa— Nlqu  i  pos. 

N'quatl-ma-iniih — K  w  eh  tlmam  ish. 

Nra  del  8ooorro»8ocorro  del  Sur. 

N.  B.    See  Nuentra  Seflora. 

NMkans"-  C  lac  kama. 

NsE'qip— Nesi  keep. 

Viietahawas,  Vdetahawus,  Nsirtahatts— Tillamook. 

KMa'qaultEn»  NHkakaulteii. 

N'MualU-NLsnualli. 

Nt  ttwat— Clackama. 

Vtaauo-(m»  Nataotin. 

Vtailnmi^  Ntekem. 

V'ti'ko-Nkaktko. 

Kto^'kas— Nchekus. 

Vto6qtoeqk6kinnk,  Nto«'qtoBqq6k6nk-  Nchekchek- 
kokenk. 

VU'qBmn  Ntekem. 

N'tlaka'pamaQ,  N-tU-ka-pe-mooh,  KUakya'pamiiQ— 
Ntlakyapamuk. 

KUaiA'tko»  Ntstlatko. 

Nt>haantin«  NtshaauUn. 

Htm-maC-cl-Mulluk. 

Naaka*hn«  MissiMauga. 

Hobenaigoochliif «  Nopeming. 

Vikaki-Kimkobi. 

VocasM^  N  ucajseee. 

Kucekaa  yt-'NiiHliekaayi. 

Nnchalkmx  ==  N  utia  1  k . 

Vnoh-a-wan-aeln-i  Newichawanoc. 

Vachawayi°-  Yaudanehi. 

Naohig'mat=-  Nuchek . 

Vnehuiaaes-i  Newcbemofis. 

Va-chow-we«  Nucha  way . 

Kaohask—  N  uchek. 

Hnckasee*  Nucassee. 

Kaoleet-Nuklit. 

Naolacayette,  KuelukaYette— Nuldukayet. 

Naeitra  de  Senora  de  lot  Remedloi  de  Galisteo* 
Galisteo. 

Kuettra  Senora  de  Belem,  Hneatra  Senora  de  Belen— 
Belen. 

K[uettra]  Sfenora]  de  Onadalope,  N.  S.  de  Onad- 
alape  de  Alburqaerqae  de  lot  Naooffdoohee,  V.  S. 
de  Ouadalape  de  loa  Vaoodoohee,  F.  S.  de  Ouad- 
alupe  de  llacodoohet*Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guad- 
alupe de  lo8  Kacogdoches. 

Nnettra  Senora  de  Ooadalupe  de  lot  Mansot  del  Paeo 
del  Norte,  Voeetra  Senora  de  Ouadalape  del  Paso 
del  Rio  del  Vorte,  Naeetra  Senora  de  Ouadalape 
delPaMo«El  Paso. 

Nuettra  Senora  de  Ouadalape  de  Pojuaque— Pojoa- 
que. 

Nuettra  Senora  de  Ouadalupe  de  Teurlcatii-Teuri- 
cachi. 

Nuettra  Senora  de  Ouadalupe  de  Yonuriot— Taraichi. 

Nuettra  Senora  de  Ouadalujpe  de  Znm,  N  [uettra] 
8[enora1  de  Ouadalupe  de  Zuni-»Zufii. 

Nuettra  Senora  de  Ouadelupe  del  Sur— Nuestra 
Sefiora  de  Guadalui>e. 

N  [uettra]  S[enora]  de  la  Attuntoion  de  Zia,  N.  8. 
de  la  Atumptoion  de  Zia—Sia. 

Nuettra  Senora  de  la  Atunoion  Arlxpei- Aiizpe. 

Nuettra  Senora  de  la  Belen— Belen. 

Nuettra  Senora  de  la  Soledad-Soledad. 

Nuettra  Senora  de  Loreto  de  Yoragiot-Loreto. 

Nuettra  Seiiora  de  lot  Angeat  de  Peoot,  N  [uettra] 
S[enora1  de  lot  Angelet  de  Peoot,  Nuettra  Senora 
de  lot  Angelet  de  Porci^cula,  N.  S.  de  lot  An- 
gelet de  Teoot— Pecoe. 
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Nuettra  Seftora  de  lot  Doloret— Dolores.        ■  I  - 

Nuettra  Senora  de  lot  Doloret  del  Saric— Saric. 

Nuettra  Senora  de  lot  Doloret  de  Sandia— Sandia. 

Nuettra  Senora  de  lot  Bemediot— Remedios^ 

Nuettra  Seiiora  de  lot  Remedtot  de  Beramitii— Bana< 
mitzi. 

Nuettra  Se&ora  del  Pilar  de  Naoogdoohet— Nacog- 
doches. 

Nuettra  Senora  del  Socorro— Socorro,  Socorro  del 
Sur. 

Nuettra  Se&ora  de  Peoot,  Nuettra  Senora  de  Porti- 
uneula  de  lot  Angelet  de  Peeot— Pecoe. 

Nuettra  Senora  Ouadalupe  de  Zu2i— Zufii. 

Nuettra  Sonera  de  Monterrate—Nonoava. 

Nnettro  Padre  San  Franeitoo  d*  lot  Tejat— San  Fran- 
cisco de  loe  Tejas  (or  Neches). 

Nueua  Oranada,  Nueva  Oranada-Hawiknh. 

Nuera  Sevilla-SeTilleta. 

Nuey-kech-emk—  Niueuomokal. 

Nugn-Kwetle-babith— Kwebtlmamish. 

Nugh-lemmy — Lummi. 

Nugh-tahk—  Nooksak. 

Nugumeute— Nugumlut. 

Nurumut— N  u  wukmlnt. 

NuEiyup— Tulalip. 

Nuh-Ium-mi— LummL 

Nn'ik'-Nuika. 

Nu'if  tao-  Nlakhtash. 

Nuk 'a'aqmatt— Nukaakmats. 

Nukaa'tqo—  Nukaatko. 

Nukamok-  Unisak. 

Nukan— Nuokau. 

NiUatte'fl^-Nickajack. 

Nukesa— Nucassee. 

Nukfftlalgi,  Nnkflla— Timucua. 

NulcHiU-Nukits. 

Nukh-l^— Lumml. 

Nttk-h6tti— Timucua. 

Nu-klao-i-3rat,  Nuklakyet-Nuklukayet. 

Nuiduag-nuout—  Nukluak. 

Nukluhyet,  Nuklukahyet,  Nuklukaiet,  Nuklukye- 
to-Nuklukayet 

Nttktahk-  Noolcsak. 

Nnktntfat—  Dakota. 

Na-kuintt%  Nn-kwintt-Unkapanukuinta. 

Nuk  wul  tuh-Nakoaktok. 

Nulaantlnt-  NulaauUn. 

Nulahtuk-Nulatok. 

Nulakhtolagamute-  Nuloktolok. 

Nula'to-kho-tin'i-  Nulato. 

NuLLelz-Nutltleik. 

Nult^nort-natf  Nul-to-nat^na,  Nftlttoat'-ttee— Nal- 
tunnetunne. 

Nulukhtulogumnt— Nuloktolok. 

Niima- Comanche,  Nama,  Paiute. 

Nfimft— Nama. 

NikmaUn,  Nama-Un"-Namabin. 

Na-mah-ka'-kee-Sipushkfinumanke. 

Numakakit  Numakthi— Mandan. 

Nn-mal-taohee— Numaltacht. 

Nunumats Pueblo  de  loe  Jumanos. 

Numangkake— Mandan. 

Num-a  quag-um— Namakagon. 

Nftm&wl80wtig*=Namawe80uk,  Namasissouk. 

Num-ee-mutt— Hupa. 

Numepo,  Numepoet,  Nu-me-poot— Nez  Pero^ 

Nifbni— Nambe. 

Numipn  »  Nez  Perc6i. 

Num-k§t-Nimki8h. 

Numieki-  Noamlaki. 

Nunm&attaquyta:  Namasket. 

Nummok = Nummuk . 

Numpang = N  unnepoag. 

Nftm-tamin— Num. 

•WwT^nwiifiiayh^twiiit,   Niknafib&r^  f imut,  Nunacho^ 
gumnt^Nunocbok . 

Nnnaikaflrumute^Nunaikak. 

NnnakMAwak—  Karluk. 

Nunakhtagamute— N  unaktak. 

Nunalik-Nuniliak. 

Nuna-mith— D  wamish. 

Nunatagmut,     Nuna-tangm^on,    Nunatanmian=> 
Nunatogmiut 

Nunatoohtoak—  Nunatarsuak . 

Nimati'gmut,  Nana-tufig-meftn»Nunatogmiut. 

Nun-da- wa'-o-no%  Nundawaronoh= Seneca. 
i  Nofidawat^Nundawao. 
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Vda'diwe'fi— Seneca. 

Hdi'diye'U-NantahaU. 

Vimdowlra-iSeneca. 

Va'nlniMSq&lita-NiiiieinaAekalis. 

VukiTA^mat,  VvniTicmiite,  KuniTak  p«ople-«Naii- 

ivagmiut. 
Vm^ajn^at.  Nunoohofamutei-Nunanilut. 
KuiMTti-  Munsee. 
Kontaiyi- Nun  taneuck. 
Knntewa,  VuntowM— Iroquois. 
Vnntialla'  Nantahala. 
VdisHi'-fAiiwani'ski-TalklDg  Rock. 
Hno  Taooan-Niuyaka. 
Vnptadi-Ruptari. 
Knqi'aziiiaU—  Nu  kaakmats. 
ViiqaOkH,  KnqaOkmH— Nubalk. 
Kuqei-Nukbe. 
Vaqiace— Nuquiage. 
Nttq^- Dakota. 
Knqnefie— Nootka. 
Htt'-q'wdt-tca'-tAn— Nukhwuchutun, 
Hutm— Nuri. 

Vurhanttiiaki— Norridgewock. 
ViMhS-kttri»Nu8hekaayi. 
HuMhkS-t&n-Wushketan. 
KoMonoiu,  Noaeoaoiu— Muacongus. 
Viudaltun— Clallam. 
Vnthancmat-  Nushagagmlut 
Vnshaftx^irakni-  Nushaltkagakni. 
Voakefannat-Nuflhagagmiut. 
Viuhegaki-  Nushagak. 
Voakerfaffmuta*—  Nushagagmiut. 
Knti«k— Neusiok. 
Vukarawaoks—  Cuscarawaoc. 
Viiik*'E'lstEmu  »  N  uskeUt. 
Vn-iUalm,  Viu-klai'-yumaCIallam. 
Vnikononi,  Viukoiieiu— Muscongua. 
Vfi-M-loMh-CowllU,  Kwaiailk. 
VdMlBOat— NuskelHt. 
VoM-ka-Niska. 
Hostoo*  Neufiiok. 
Votxi'q ! «  Nuiikek. 
Knta—  Yaudanchi. 
Vntaa— Mono. 
Ka-toa-'tennea  Ntdhaautln. 
VQtca'tlath-  NucbatliU. 
Hut-chii'-Nuchu. 
Vn'-ten-ma'-tdn  ^dn'nSa  K  thutetmetaeetuttnn,  Nu- 

chumatuntunne. 
Kai-^»8olBtI. 
nt-lia-Mono. 

VntHe'lHUkoni^Tkeiktskiine. 
VnthMum-  Mutsun. 
Vntka-Nootka. 
Hfi'U'El-Sotstl. 
NfiUtle'iq-Nutltleik. 
KutonetoM'  Nu  lanutu. 
KnU-Ute. 
Hatsehek = Nuche  k . 
Kiitimtn= N  utunutu. 
KnTok,  NaTiiUyuaq^iiiq— Nuvung. 
Ndweta = Mandan. 
Nawiohawaniek-  Newlchawanoc. 
Hn-witU-Nawiti. 

V^wukmnt,  Kuwang,  Vawftamiim— Nuwukmiat. 
VnzaOkS-Nuhalk. 
Vnze-Nukbe. 
Kaxitadmy  »  Niikitsomk. 
HflyuTiI-Nayuhl. 
KvmnlMga  -  Nonimbega. 
K-wa-ih-Nkaih. 
Vwi'  '-ka»  Ontwaganha. 
V  Wamisli  -  D  warn  iflb. 
NwaialM-'  Navaho. 
Vz'dmi'n  -  Nebowmean. 
Hyt&ram-  Dakota. 
Kyakai-Nkya. 

HyanteoeU.  Vyanteontt,  Kyantioke—Niantic 
Vyavapai,  *NyaviPaU>- Yavapai. 
Kyeok-Nyaok. 
Vygyklignunt^NigikUk. 
Nyhantiek-Niantic. 
KyiOat-Nsisket. 
KypagQdy-  Nlpaguay. 
Vypiitingi,  Kypdns-Nl pissing. 
Vya'-si-ra'-kfta-  Nursoorooka, 
ITsis-kat,  Ksydiat-Msisket. 


Oabano-Ouabano. 

Oaboponoma— Hoabonoma. 

Oaepwigiiigaa^Saric. 

Oadaawans— Ottawa. 

O^nenohM — Caj  uenche. 

Oaka  Loosa— Okalusa. 

Osksaagaiis— Okinagan. 

Oakbnaky— Oakfuskee. 

Oakchof ,  Oakohoie^Okebayi 

Oakohoiaooohei-Okcbayudsbi. 

Oakohoys— Okchayi. 

OakftiskiM.  Oakftiaky-Oakfuskee. 

Oakgeaa-  Okcbay  i. 

Oakuiaekene,  Oakinagaa— Okinagan. 

Oakinik—f  Oakluskee. 

OaUoys-Okcbayi. 

OaUalalaya'-Oklafalaya 

Oak-U-saroy-  Uktabasasl. 

Oakmulge,  Oakmnlgea  old  flalds,  Oakmnlgva    aM 

towns,  Oakmulge  flelda,  Oakmnlgea,  Oakmnlfla, 

Oakmnlgo-Ocmulgee. 
Oak-pa-pas— Hnnkpapa. 
Oakpiukae— Oakfuskee. 
Oak-tar-sar-say,  Oak  Tarsarssy— UktahaaasL 
Oaktashippas— Octasbepas. 
Oaktaw  sarssf  —  Uktabasasi. 
Oaktohois-Okcbayl. 
Oananeook— Onancock. 
Oaaoska-  Ohanbanska. 
O'aqvima—  Kiaklma. 
Oato-lash-sshato— Ootlashoot. 
Oathkaqoai-Onatbaqua. 
0i-tish-ly»-8an  Felipe. 
Oat-la-shoot,  Oat-lash-shoots.  Oat-laah-akata— Oolr 

lasboot 
Oatsoes— Yazoo. 

Sbekaws-Abibka. 
•Un-akI,  Obsnaqoioaoit-AbnakL 
OUdgowongi-  Cbfppe  wa. 
OUka-Ablbka. 
ObiU-Walpi. 
OUnaeks-Abnaki. 
Objibways—Cbippewa. 
Oboneges— Abnaki . 
O-bwaE-nug— Dakota. 
Oyages""  Orage. 
Ooabnmpkyi-  Okebumpkee. 
Ooa*k%iiUgawi]ii]ilw«g-Oscbekkam.egawenene< 

wak. 
Oeala,  Oeale,  Oeali-Olagale. 
Ocamaehas— Occaneecbi. 
Ooaaoa*"  Lipan. 
Ooaasa,  Oeapa-Quapaw. 
OooaaaaehT-Occaneecbi. 
Oooahanook—  Accohanoc. 
OeoaneohaSf  Oeoanooekes— OccaneechL 
Oooha,  Ooohoy-Okcbayi. 
Oceonet- Oconee. 
Ooeonoaehey-Occaneecbi. 
Oeoonys- Oconee. 
OeoQoa-Ocuca. 
06eti  BakowiQ- Dakota. 
Oo-ftis-«oo-ehe-  Oakf  uskudsbi. 
Oo-fos-kee— Oakfuskee. 
Oeha-Hoko. 

Ochahannanka— Accobanoo. 
Oohanahoen  -  Ocanabo  wan. 
Ochaagras-  Winnebago. 
Ochastagain,   Oehatagm,    Oehataignia,   Orhatagla. 

Oohatagnin,  OohataquiBs- Huron. 
O-eh^-Odsbisalgi. 
O-ohe-aa-po-fan,  Oohobofa-Talasse. 
Ooheeames,  Oeheoamnos-Yacbikamni. 
Oohaeholes— Ocbecbote. 
Oeheeaapofaa—Talasse. 
Oohaes-Yucbi. 
Oehaases-Ocbeses. 
Oehekamnes-  Yacbikamni 
Ochakhamni-Okechumne. 
Oohalaga-  Hocbelaga. 
Oehelay—  Hocbelayi. 
Oehenang-Cbenango,  Bbenango. 
LenteBhakoan,  Odianf 


Oehente 

Council  Fires. 
Oohoobofan— Talasse. 
Ooheo*s  band-Tuziyammos. 
6'oh^pl'w4g— Cbippe  wa. 
Cohasaes- Lower  tfreeks,  Ocheeso, 
Oehasoa-Ocbeese, 
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OeheailgMnioeek,  Oohauiglrinioiiek,  Oehestmetoh, 

Oeh«steoaetoh,  OehMtifoaecki— Oakeeesugoaek. 
Oohetl  Sfiaowni- Dakota. 
O-ohe-nb-e-fau,  Oehenbofaa— Talaaee. 
Oohi— San  Juan. 

Oohiakenena,  Odiiataffonga— Shawnee. 
Oehiatenenti-  Wea. 
Oohie  tari-ronnoni-  Cherokee. 
Ochile— Axllle. 
Oohinakeia-Oklnagan. 
0«hineeohM-i  Occaneechi. 
O-chinff-i-t*—  Uchiyingich. 
Oohipawa,     Oohipowa,     Ochipoj,     0«liipp«waU  * 

Chippewa. 
OehiTitat-Wichita. 
Oehlewahaw— Ocla  waha. 
Ochoi-Hoko. 

Oohooniniiet— Yachi  kamni. 
Oehquaqna,  Oohtaghqnanawioroones,  Ochtayhqiia' 

nawicrooni— Oaua^a. 
O-chnee-olga— Ochisialgi. 
O-ohnnga-raw,  Oohnnk^w,  O-ohonk-o-raw-iWin- 

nebairo. 
Oohat'Achusi. 
Opita-Ucita. 
Oeka-Okchayi. 
Ook-oo-witth- Wishosk. 
Ockfiukee-  Oakf  uskee. 
Oekha,  Ockhm-OkobaTL 
OckinacMt— Occaneechi. 
Ooki  Pah-irtea.  Ocki-Pi-Utes-Agaihtikara. 
Oekiwere— Chiwere. 
Ookmnlfo—  0cm  ulgee. 

Oo-la-wa-haw,  Oo-le-waa-haii-thliio-«o--0clawaha. 
Oeoina— Bocoy  na. 
Ooon,  Ooonas,  Oconery*!,  OeonM,  Oeonii,  Qooimee-- 

Oconee. 
OeoMut— Arkokisa. 
.  Oopaek— Okpaak. 
Ooqnagat— Oquaga. 
Ooaaohe«s*  Oeotcbi. 
Ootaaroa—  Winnebago. 
Oetageron— Ostogeron. 
Ootagouohe— Reatigouche. 
Ootairot"-  Winnebago. 
Ootata-Oto. 
Octohagras*  Winnebago. 
Octgnanesi-  Yuma. 
Oeti-Agaihtikara. 
Ootibea-Yasoo. 
Ootiyokny-Okitlyakni 
OotooUtat-Oto. 
OotoKymiats-Ottawa. 
OetoUoto,  Ootolatati-Oto. 
Ootonagon  Band— Ontonagon. 
Ootootatat,  Oetotalea,  Oototaa,  Oototata,  Oetotota^ 

Oto. 
Oeumlgi— Ocmulgee. 
0^im-«ha-ta—  Kanchati . 
Ocumolnfte— Oconaluitee. 
Ootts— Achusi. 

Odagami,  Odagnmaig—  Foxee. 
Odanwah,  Odanwaor— Ottawa. 
Odakeo— Odukeo's  oand. 
ddami—Tepehuane. 
Odawaa—  Ottawa. 
Odohlpewa«Chippewa. 
<Md^ah,  Ode-i-liai-Klkatslk. 
OdgaTigamut—  Ugovik. 
Odgibowek»»  Chippewa. 
(NUak-Eyak. 
<Mlah-guag-um-e6g,   Odiahkwagami,    Odiihkwa-Oa- 

mig,     O-diah-quag-nm-eeg,     O-dith-qaag-nin-VM, 

OmihquahgtiTnnie— Nipissing. 


Odistastagheb—  Maacoutens. 

Omewf£,  Od-jib-wag,  O^jibwas,  (Nyibwe,  O^Jibwek- 

Chlppewa. 
Odji'wig^'  -Qewauga. 
Odshl-apdfa-TalaBse. 
Odiinaohiet- Osotchi. 

O-dugam^Mg.  Odngamlet.  O-dug-MiMtgi-Foxes. 
(KSiStq,  OeaUtx-Oealitk. 
OekfoMet- Oak  f uskee. 
O«aits-Oetlitk. 
(Bnne>- Eskimo. 
Oenoek— Eno. 
Oaniio— Ouenrio. 
Oaaronroiuionsi-Wenrohionon 
O«tbatons»  Wahpeton. 


OS'tUtq-Oetlitk. 
(BtaoBnnwotanne— Natliatin. 
O-e'-tunM-o— Crows. 
Oeyandahit—  Neodakheat. 

^'       '       ^'       •       Oifaffonlaa,  O^Bgoolas,  OiFo- 
igoula. 


Ogahrit-tls- 

Ogalalab  Tokpahs,  Ogalala  Daootaa,  O-ga-la'-laSf 
OgalaUahs,  Ogalallaa,  O'Galla,  Ogallah.  OgaUala, 
Ogallalahs,  OgaUalla,  OgJOlallah,  Ogallallaft, 
OgallallMt-Oglala. 


«Kuapooge. 


0-garpa— Quapa* 

Oga  FHoga,  Og-a-p*o-ffe' 

Ogavlmamato— UgoviK. 

0-ga-chM,  Ogeohif  Ogvaohe— Ogeeche«. 

Ogeelala— Oglala. 

OgMtoket  e  Ogeechee. 

Ogehoge— Conestoga. 

OgaUaha,  OgeUaUh,  OgeUalaa-Oglala. 

OgbruagMa,    Oghgoago,   O^^waga,  Orkkwagas, 

O^qnaga,  O^iqnagO)   Ognqoajat,    Ognqniigoa— 

Oquaga. 
OgbrakyonaT—Ohrekionni. 
Ogiboia—  ChiDpewa. 
OgUlallah-Oglala. 
Og-La'-la-  Ogfalaichichagha. 
Oglala-B^-Oglala. 

0glaU-Ui6aga,0glala-ite'itoaza-OgIalaichichagha 
Oglala-qtca— Iteshicba. 
Oglall^-Offlala. 
Ogleniiit,  Ogiemiitea— Aglemlut. 
Ognltoa— Oquitoa. 
Ogoh  p0— Quapaw. 
Ogoiie— Ban  nock. 
Ogolawla-Oglala. 
0gol6«ge«a-  Kailaidshi. 
Ogolegeea—  Hogologes. 
Ogowmagak,  Ogowinanagak— Kvinkak. 
Ogiadago— Teatonaloga. 
Ognahpah,  0-gnah-paa,  Ognapas— Quapaw. 
Ogna  £oiiasas— Opelousa. 
O'Otillalas-Oglala. 
Or'ttlinQt=Agieiniut. 
OEah-hans-hah,  O-hah-kas-ka-toh- y-an-ta  •■  Ohan- 

hanska. 
OhamSel,  Ohamllle-Ohamn. 
Ohanapa— Oohenonpa. 
Ohanoek— Ohanoak. 
Ohanton  wanna— Yank  tonai. 
Ohavaa— Onavaa. 
Ohdada-Oglala. 
O-he-nompa— Ohenonpa. 
Okenonpa  Daketas.  Okanonpas— Oohenonpa. 
Ohate-yoe-on-noe— Okitiyaxni. 
Ohey-aht-Oiaht. 
Obgoage— Oquaga. 
Oh-nagamhit — Oxnagak. 
Ohbiflfien-Owaiakl. 
Ohiat-Oiaht 
Ohikkaaaw-Chickasaw. 
Ohka-San  Juan. 
Ohk  to  ttnna— Oqtogona. 
Ohlonei— Olhon. 
Oh-nah— Ona. 

Ohnowalagaatlea— Onoalagona,  Schenectady. 
Ok^h5mo- Dakota. 

Ohonoagetu,  Ohonoguaga,  Okonoqnaago— Oquaga. 
Oketoma— Pima. 
Oh-pah— Opa. 
Ohqnaga— Oquaga. 
Ohqaage—Oskuage. 
Ohqna— San  Juan, 
Ohaarakas— Saratoga. 
Obskahoh-Oshach. 
Ohuaqni,  Ohuqni— Poloaque. 
Ohyaht,  Ohyat-Oiaht. 
OiatMion,  Otatlnon— Wea. 
OUtaeh-Oiaht. 
Ol-oU-la-Waitlas. 
Oiroten— Goiogouen. 
Oil  Spring— Tecamohs. 
Ologoen— Goiogouen. 
Oiogoen,  Oiogoenhronnona— Cayuga. 
Ologoien,  Oiogooan— Qoiogouen. 
Oibgooan,  Otogonanronnon— Cayuga. 
Oiogonen— Cayuga,  Goiogouen. 
Ofegonaaronnon— Cayuga. 
"'  ~*   I— Goiogouen. 
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(Hofooln^Gajrtiga,  Qoiogouen. 
Oiofuen,  Olonren^Goiogoaen. 
OiooforenM— Cayun,  Goiogouen. 
01-ra-iimth — Querecnos. 
OiteMn^  Oapare. 
Oinakdienatoii— Oughetgeodatons. 
Oiyotl-Ayotl. 
OiyarM— Oyukhpe. 
(HMhtankhroeikM*  Wea. 
(muUfoclirMh]i.ei- Catawba. 
Oiadagoeliroeiie— Cherokee. 
OMang-f  e  Flio-qaing-ge-ShipapaUma. 
Oijatlnoni— Wea. 


17,  OjiUwwaig.  CMibb«- 
4iboi^0!libiia.<Mlbwa« 
^  nibwaa.  Ojib- 
wa. 

Spring 


O-je-bwaT,  Oieeboi«,  Ojibaway,  0 

ways.  Ojibboai,  (MibewaTt,  Ojibo 

O-jfb-wage,  Ojibwaig.  0-ji^wa-rek,  Ofjl 

wajB,  Ojibway-Qgt,  Xnibwe^Chippewi 
Oji  Oaliente-Aguaa  CalienUw,    Warn: 

Apache. 
(M-ka^San  Juan, 
(no  Benado— PStchaya, 
OjoOaliente— Aguaa  Calientes,  Hawlkuh,  Kiapk-- 

wainakwin. 
(ho  Oalianto  Apaeboo— Warm  Spring  Apache. 
0;  o  do  Poicado— Pescado. 
O;  ogoion— Qoiogouen. 
Of  oncoveres— Cayuga. 

Ogo  Poroado.  Ojo  rotoado,  Ojo  Poooado»Pef>cado. 
O-jo^uo— San  IldefouM). 
Oijoo  Oaliontoo-Klapk wainakwin,  OJo  Calientc. 
0;  -po-ro-fo«Abechfu. 
0  -qu^San  Juan. 
0^  aaqao— Pojoaque. 
Okaalbtakala,  Oka-ftltekkala,  Oka^ttakkala-Oka- 

altakala. 
Okadada-Oglala. 
0  kaga*wi6aIa-Okaghawicha«ha. 
Okfihno—  Honsading. 
Oka  Eoola,  Oka  Hoolah-Okahullo. 
Okthwmky  O  kehumpkee. 
Oka  LoooaBOkalusa. 
Oka  Lopaooa-Oka  Kapaasa. 
Okameo,  Okaou^Kaniia. 
Okanagam-Okinagan. 
Okanagan— Nkamaplix,  Okinagan. 
Okanagon,  O-kan-i-kan,  Okanakanaa,  Okanaken— 

Okinagan. 
Okanandana,  O-kan-dan-daa— Oglala. 
0'Xanio8-Xanioa»  Oki  nogan . 
Okania-Kansa. 
Oka-no-  Honsading. 
Okatalaia,  Okatallia-Okatalaya. 
Oka-tiokinana-Okltiyakni. 
OkatUtok-Oetlitk. 
Okaxa-witcaca-"  Okagha  wlchasha. 
Ok-ohai,  Okchoya-Okchayi. 
Ok-cbiin'wa<- Oktchunualgi. 
Okdada- Oglala. 

Oko-oboy-atte=-A1ibamu,  Okchayi. 
Okecouaaa — O  kal  usa. 
Okeo-oi-mut,  Okooogmutoa— Okiogmiut 
Oko-ho<-Hoko. 

Oka  Lottaa,  Oke  lonaaa-Okalusa. 
Okenaganea,  Okenakanea— Okinagan. 
Okeneehee — Occaneechi. 
Okeno—  Hoko. 

Oke-noke,  Okenopo— Honsading. 
Okoaoz-  OeheseM. 
Oketayooenne,  Okote  Tooanno,  O-ko-toyoo-oa-no-i 

Okitiyakni. 
Okfuaki-Oakfuskee. 
Okfoakn'dahi-  Oakf  uskudshi. 
Okbaganako  Okiogmiut. 
OkhaBnUo-Okahullo. 
Okhata  Talaia*-  Okhatatalaya. 
Okhogamato = Oknagak. 
OUakanea,  Okinaganea,  OUnahane,  OUnakain.  OU- 

nakan,  ()kinakane,  OUnilcin,  Okinokane,  OUn-e- 

Kanaa,  0-Jdn-i-kainoa,  OUnokans,  0*ki-wah-kino— 

Okinagan. 
Ok-kak-Okak. 
Okkiadliving-  Ukiadli  ving. 
Okkioaorbikx=  Okiosorbik. 
Okkokonimealt— Okommakamesit. 
Okkowlsh  -  Aga  wesh. 
Oklahaneli,  Okla-homali-Oklahannali. 
Oklevaaba,  Oklewaha-Oclawaha. 
Okmulge,  ()kinulgeo,  Okmnlci— Ocmulgee. 
Oknagamnt,  Oknagamuto— Oknagak. 


Oknakai-Oglala. 

Oknanagaaa— Okinagan. 

OknaTiAmnt-Uknavik. 

OkooUohooUhta-WatakihuUta. 

Okohoya-Okohayi. 

O^cok-Okak. 

Okonagan.  Okonagon— Okinagan. 

OkoBoo— (>conee.  • 

Okoaagan— Okinagan. 

OkfinnoBMaait— Okommakamedt. 

Okoni— Oconee. 

Okoro— Arikara. 

Ok6taaU— Ocota. 

Okpiktallk,  OkpiktoUk-OpiktuIik. 

Okaak  talaya— Oauktalaya. 

Okahoo- Klamath. 

Oktobayi-OkchajTi. 

Oktehayil'dahi— Okchayudshi. 

Oktibboha- Yazoo. 

Okoaho— Toryohne. 

OkuTagamnto—Okivogmiut 

Okn-wa'-ri-Sla. 

Okuwa-td^  ()kawa-tiwa»Okuwa. 

Okwhdaka-Oakfuskee. 

Olaoatanoi-  Olagatano. 

Olaoaayako — Ociackonayahe. 

O'-lah-moat'-ko— Olamentke. 

OlaUa-Omibi. 

01anohoa«  Yaudanchi. 

Olaahaa-Ola. 

Olaaao-AtasL 

Olata  Oaao  Vttna-Utina. 

Olehono— Olhon. 

Old  Oaatlo»Oinada8aga. 

OldObiUU-Chilili. 

OldOolony  Indiana— Mashpee. 

OUOvaotow-Kaaihta. 

Old  Batatooo-Eatatoee. 

Old  Flold-  Qatageteffauntng. 

Old  Fort  Eamilton—Nunaprthlugak. 

Old  (Hneh^a  jrana— Watopachnato. 

Old  Harbor— Nunamiut. 

Old  ladiaa  Yiilago-  White-eyes  Town. 

Old  Kataoombe— Ouarungunve. 

Old  Morrawnaytewn— Chatoksofke. 

Oldnaaa-Nlaka. 

Old  Onoida— Oanowaiohara. 

Old  Oaonoo— Oaonee. 

Old  Poaeh  Orchard  Town— Pakan-Tallahaasee. 

Old  SbawBoaao  yuiaga— Shawneetown. 

Old  Showoneao  Town— Chartierstown. 

Old  Snwaaoo  town,  Old  Snwany  Town— Suwanee. 

Old  Tal  0  aoo— Talaaae. 

Old  TowB-Outaunink. 

Old  Town,  Old  TowB  Tlllago— White-eyes  Town. 

Old  Timi-Heshota  Ayathltona. 

Old  Taioo  VUlago- Yazoo. 

Old  Zoii-Heahota  Ayathltona. 

Oloaohahoot— Ootlaahoot 

Oloopaa—  Ololona. 

Ololaohahoot— (x>tlaahoot 

Olelato-OIulato. 

0]gatano->01agatano. 

OlEonoa- Olhon.. 

OUbahaU-UllibilhaU. 

OUbakalioa-Alibamu.  UUibahaU. 

OUlafeleia-Oklafalaya. 

OUnaoka-Abnaki. 

0-lip-aa.  0-Up-paa— Ololopa. 

OU&itr-Lmefutchi. 

OUon-Olhon. 

OP-U-Ola. 

Olla^Jooiio-  Aiyahokwe. 

OllomoB  Indiana— Olamon. 

Olle-pot'1-TftewenaIding. 

OUoppaah'lkah-tabn-Medilding. 

OUo'a-Oto. 

Olooatano-  Olagatano. 

Olol^ai-Ololopa. 

Olomanoahoobo-  Romalne. 

Olompalla-Olampali. 

OlVwi-dok.  Ol'-o-wit,  01-o-wi'ya-Olowltok. 

Ol'-po-aol-Olbosel. 

Olwera— Chiwere. 

Olw^-Olowitok. 

(hni-a- Omownh. 

(hnaekialwag— Omuahkasug. 

(hnaha  fioaka.  Omahaha— Omaha. 

(hnthanaa«»OKinagan. 
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Omahftwi.  OmthuM— Omaha. 

Omaili-Onainll. 

Onaka,  OiiudiA*"OinaluL 

OmamMf—  Miami. 

O-man-M— Mdewakanton. 

O-man'-ha,  O-maifha-bea"- Omaha. 

Oflftfiuai— Ommuniae. 

(Kinaiiits'inAz^Omaiiitaenok. 

Onumoiniiicn,  Onanomini""  Menominee. 

Omana.  Onaonhaon^Omaha. 

OmlaeUtiai  Wenanowak— Wazhnah. 

Omaahkekok-  Mankegon. 

Omatchamno"  Machemni. 

Omate'a-Onondaga. 

Omato— Huma. 

O'-mau-Okuwa,  Omowuh 

Omaa'-hani-  Omaha. 

O-mamn-Mi-  Mdewakanton. 

O-wanm  wy  Miami. 

Omawhaw,  Omawhawaa^Omaha. 

Omawun— Omowuh. 

OmeaoffB,  Omaaoaaa,  Omaaotaa-OmenaoMB. 

Omae  Towna— Maumee  Towna. 

Omanak— Umana. 

O'mani-Nootka. 

Omii-Ahome. 

Omianiaka,  Omia^ Miami. 

Omikouea— Amikwa. 

(hniiaiai-Omisia. 

Omitaqna-  Omitiaqua. 

(Hnkwa—  Umpqua. 

Onuaaa"  H  uma. 

Omoohiimiiiaa— Machemni. 

Omoloa«  Homolua. 

Omoohoa,  Onowhowa— Omaha. 

Ompaim— Patuxet. 

Omnhaw— Omaha. 

O-mon-o-mln-eai;—  Menominee. 

Omiiah-kaa,  0-mQak*kaa-u|^"Wazhn8h. 

Onmak-ka-ffoac,  Omnahkefoaai-Maskegon. 

Omntohamna,  Omatohwnnaa— Machemni 

Onabaa-Onavaa. 

Onachaqnara—  Anacharaqua. 

Onaohaa**  Washa. 

Onaahao— Onnabee. 

Onaahlta- Wichita. 


Onadafo-Onondaga. 
Onadankoa,  f 


.  Onadalaaa,  Onadakoaa—Anadarko. 

Oaafffaaa— Onnahee. 

Onagonriiaa,  Onafonqua,  Onafuifa,  Onaffoofaaa— 

Onaha,  Onahaa,  Onahia—Onnahee. 

Onanaokai- Onancock. 

Onandara,  Onandafaa,  Oaandaffoa,  Onandfo,  Onaado- 

faa-i  Onondaga. 
Onaiikok»  Onancock. 
Onantafnaa—  Onondaga. 
Onaaoiantagaa—  Weendigo. 
Onapien.  Onaplanaa— Onapiem. 
Onanaoka— Onancock. 
Onawnanianta-Onawmanient. 
Onawaraghhare-Qanowarobaret  Oneida  (vil.). 
Onoapapaa-  Hunkpapa. 
Onohacttaiw—  Patcnoag. 
Onch-pa-pan  -  H  unkpapa. 
Onaidaai- Oneida. 
Onokowav*  Uncowa. 
Onaomitaaackai-  Abnaki. 
Onc-pah-pa,  Onepapa-Honkpapa. 
Ondadaon^Taa^Cherokee. 
Ondagaa-i  Onondaga. 
Ondataonaoiiat-Ottawa. 
Ondataonatooat-  Illinola 
Ondatauanat,  Ondatawawat— Ottawa. 
Ondatooatan^-  Potaw|itomi. 
Ondawagaa»  Seneca. 
Ondiakaa- Abnaki. 
Ondiandago— Onondaga. 
Ondlro]ian->  Aondironon. 
OBdoutaooaharoBBon  «  Ondoutaouaka. 
OndStaSaka-Ottawa. 
Onaaekqoagai-Oqnaga. 
Ona-aapapai- Hunkpapa. 
Ona-daiigii-fa-haQga-ga*Onondaga. 
Onahohquagaa— Oquaga. 
Onaida  Oaatla— Ganowarohare. 
Onaiaut- Oneida  (vil.). 
Onajagaa— Abnaki. 


Onirfagaaai-Sokoki. 

OttiJaaat-iOneida  (vil.). 

Onaadagah—Onondaga  (vil.). 

OBaogioara— Caughnawaga. 

Onanaaghkwagaa,     Onl*  nakwft'ga— Oquaga. 

O-niB-tiT'-kS-Onondaga. 

Onaoat- Oneida  (vii.). 

OnaoglSra,  Onawyinra—Caughnawaga. 

OnazuMa^Onixaymaa. 

Oaaydaaa—  Oneida. 

Onavat^-Ooiogouen,  Oneida  (vii.). 

Ongnatgaahatan,    Onghatg^adaiona-Oughetgeoda- 

tona. 
Ongmarahxaaaii,  Ongniaraliranon,  Onguiaahra*  Ong- 

nlaahra. 
0ft-gw&-na*'-ava"'-iii*->Iroquoi9. 
Oniaatmawa,  Oniaa— Wea. 
Oniaaantko,   Oniaaant-Earonona— Honniasontkero- 

non. 
Oniatanana,  Onlattanan— Wecu 
Onia-la-tach-Oealitk. 
Oniaonta— Oneida  (vil.). 
Onl'hfto  O-ni-'ha-o— Omaha. 
Onillaa-Wea. 
Oniaga,  Oninga"  Venango. 
Onlaan—Goiogouen. 

Oniananhrannana,  Oniananhranon— Cayuga. 
(faiipawialblwinliiiwvg-Onepowesepewenenewa  k. 
OnJaaanitna"  Wiaconain. 
Onkapaa— Oyukhpe. 
Onkdaka«OglaIa. 
Onkinagana-Okinagan. 
Onkaiiagaanha— Ontwaganha. 
Onkpahpah,  Onkpapah- Hunkpapa. 
Onlagamiaa*  Foxea. 
Onnaahaa— Onnabee. 
Onnagangaaf  Onnagongnaa,  Oanagangwa,  Onaagon- 

qnaa— Abnaki. 
Onnandtfaa,  Otanatagnaa<- Onondaga. 
Oanatoeni-Onuatuc. 
Oanajayau"-  Honeoye. 
Onnaiata— Qoiogouen. 
Oanaiao.  Onaaionta— Oneida  (vii.). 
OanaiStBaroBBaB— Oneida. 
Onnanata  -  Deyodeahot 
(hmantagnaa— Onondaga. 
Oanaatiaaati-Onentiaati. 
Oaaayatta,  OnaiaSta-Oneida  (vil.). 
Onnagaogaa,  Onnagangwaaa— Abnaki. 
Onnanaharannana»Ononchataronon. 
Onnandaga— Onondaga. 
Oanandagai-Onondaga  (vil.). 
Onnandagaa,     Onnandagaaa,    Oanandagnaa^Onon- 

daga. 
Oaaaadagaa" Onondaga  (vil.). 
Oanondagoaa— Onondaga. 
Oanaadaqn^ Onondaga  (vil.). 
Onnanrongaa—  A  bnaki. 
Oanaalotai-Oneida  (vil.). 
OananUfaa,  OnnantM— Onondaga. 
OnnaataV  Oaaaataa,  Oanaatagki,  Oanoatagk,  Oa- 

aaataga^—Onondaga  (vil,). 
Onnontaahaannana,  Oaaantaaronnona,  Onnantagh^, 

Onnantagheronnanai-  Onondaga. 
Onnantagk,    Onnantagn^— Onondaga,    Onondaga 

(vil.). 
(hmaBtafoabronnana,  Onnantagnaaa.  Ononntagnaa 

Onnantataa— Onondaga. 
Oanantcharannana*  Ononchataronon. 
Oanontaaronnana— Onondaga. 
Oanaaaraga  Caatla-iQanowarobare. 
Onnatagaai— Onondaga. 
Onnataga*"  Kanagaro. 
Ono-Ona. 

0-na-ft'-l&-gana-na-Onoalagona,  Schenectady. 
Onaaughquaga-  Oquaga. 
OnoeaDaq«ahagaa»AhDakl. 
Onaaowa—  Konkau. 
Ona-daogar-Canandaigoa. 
Onagangaa—  Abnaki. 
Onaghgnagy,  Onoghqaagay-aOquaga. 
Onacaacaaa,  Onaconnaa,  Onagongaa*  Abnaki. 
OnaEagligwiiga.  Onoaeghqnaga,  Oaohoquaga,  Onah- 

qaaiiga-CKiuaga. 
Onokanqaakaga—  Abnaki. 

Onanda-agaa.  Onandadaa,   Onondaaronnoaa— Onon- 
daga. 
Oaaadaga  Oaatla— Onondaga  (vi).). 
..       '  Onandagah,  Onondagaa,  Onandagara, 

Onandagaa-  Onondaga. 


Onandanaa, 
Onandagaa, 
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OnondaglMri*— Onooda«:haim. 

Onondafh^,  OnmnJMJifMroattns,  OiMndacM«  0B«i4a- 

ffUM/Onondigat,  OumAtkm,  OnoadAVfAWB,  Oboii- 

dflfM— Onondasa. 
Onondowi' — Nundawao. 
0-noii-^kii-^-liii-  Mandhinkaga^be. 
Ononroncnaa'  AboakL 
OnonEogEqnaffa-Oquaga. 
Ononiioa-Onelda  (tU.). 
O-no'-ni-o—  Ari  kara. 
OnontoU-Oneida  (vil.). 
Onoigeto.  OnmijoU^ Oneida  (tIL). 
Ononta^,  OnontMbronoii,  OnoMtaaifcoBoaa,  Oaoata*- 

ronons,    Onontaan^oiiMia,  Onoattia.  Oaaafigar, 

Onont»a,  Onontai^^  Onontaffvl,  Oaoatafoaroa- 

noBs,   OnontaffueroaoB,  OaontafaMt.   OBOBtah^ 

OaoBtahaivBoaai-  Onondaga. 
OaoBtakaM-Ottawa. 
Oaontakfl,  OaontataMt- Onondaga. 
OBontehataraBona,  OBoatekatarHMoa,  Onwitafcatera- 

Bona— Ononchataronon. 
OBOBthagnea*  Onondaga. 
OBOBtiofM—  Onnontioga. 
OnooBtaiifaM— Onondaga. 
OBoqnagC  OBoqnaglw-  Oquaga. 
OBOMky— Ahtena. 
Onothaoa— Onathaqoa. 
OBooBdagea— Onondaga. 
OBojinU— Oneida. 

0^h&»  enilDMiiCa- Anpanentkaahika. 
OnqnilouBaa—  Opelousa. 
OataaBak— Ottawa. 
OBtagamtw  Foxes. 
OatagB^  »  On  ondaga. 
OntaoBats—  Ottawa. 

OntaraeroBOBf  OntarahroaoB—Kickapoo. 
Ontattooa— Ck>ne8toga. 
OatatioBOBe—  Nottoway. 
Oatdwawlea-Ottawa. 
OntehlboBM-Chii^pewa. 
OBtoagannha,  Oataagaoalia— Ontwaganha. 
Ontoooagaaha^  Ontwagan  ha. 
OatotoBta— Oto. 
OBtonagannha,  OBtitginnhi.  OatoaagaBBha— On^ 

waganha. 
OatpMilet-  Ontponea. 
Onttaooaeti"- Ottawa. 
OBtwagaBBha— On  twaganha. 
OaaatBck- On  uatuc. 
Oaug-aBBgemut^Onuganuk. 
OnnghkaurydaaQg-  Seneca. 
O-BBB-da'-ga-o-Bo,  OanBdag^'Onondaga. 
Oaondawaga— Seneca. 
OBOBdawgOMM— Onondaga. 
OBBBtate-ha'ge— J  uniata. 
OnuBtevakaa— Seneca. 
O-nya-de-a'-kaB'-hylit— Neodakheat 
OayapM—  Quapa  w. 
OByaayah«  Honeoye. 
Ooailik,  Ooallikh-Ualik. 
OoehepayyaB— Chipewyan. 
Oooooloo-Falaya — Ok  lalalaya. 
Ooonoa"Ocuca. 
O-o-dam  -  Tepehnane. 
Ood-t&t&B-UtAehta. 
Ooe-Aaa-  Ta  wasa. 
Ooe-Aaah— Ooeaaa. 
Oof l-oroolaa— Ofogoula. 
OogahleBaie,  Oogalenikie— Ugalakmiut 
OogaBok-  Ugani  k. 
Oogathik^Ugashik. 
Oo^eoo-lik-Ugjulirmiut. 
Ooglaamia,  Oo^amie-Utkiavi. 
OogUt,Ooglitt-Uglirn. 
Oogloria-  Uglovaia. 
Oogorigamate,  Oogowigamntoi-Ugovik. 
Oogueetik  Ballk,  OogneBaik-talik-Iaauita^Ukusik- 

salinnlut. 
Oo-gwapM«Quapaw. 
Oohaiaok«Akhiok. 
Oohaniok-Uganik. 
Oohaakeck-  Ci  haakek. 
Oohenonpa*"  Oobenonpa 
O-^lto-mo-i'-o.  0-bhomo-yo— Dakota. 
Oohp"Navaho.  Walapai. 
Oohpip«  Maricopa. 
Ooi^Ooiatdc-Uyak. 
Oo-iBBakhtago^Hk,     Ooinqkhlagowik,    Ooianktago- 

wik-Uinuk. 


OakHMiHwt,  OokagMMt— Ukak. 
Oo-ka-Ba-kaBo— OiinagBn . 
OdotTok-  Ukivokmiut. 
OakhogaaAoto— Oknagak. 
OokiVok-Ukivokmiat. 
Ook-Mo-lik-  Ugjalinnint. 
Ook-caii-haB-iaB-aaa>^  Uklal 
OokvoUk-  Ugltilinniiii. 
Oolukak— Ulukakbotana. 
0*-aui-ka— Omaha. 
Ooaunak**  Umana. 
Ooaiak-aoak-  Udluhsen. 
06aiBft'teiB-  Himoiyoqia. 
Ooomak-NikotokL 
OMM«!f«k  Tataa-EiwhDeUt. 
OoBakigaasvta— UnakagBk. 
OoaakkioUk-Ungalik. 
OaBalaUeei-UnalakUk. 
OoBalaaka-niullok. 
Ooaalfa,  Ooaalgmalcai— Unalga 
OoBal^nrata-B  Unallgmiut. 
Oananoook— Onancock. 
OonaBgaa— Aleut. 
OoBBBgaikik—  Unangashik. 
Ooaoowa—  Konkan. 
OaBgaaakoi""  Unga. 
Ora^&irik-  Un  harik. 
OoaogliqBafaya— Oquaga. 
Oaadigaaluk— Unangaahik. 
OMMmcMTOBBOBa— Onoodaca. 
Oop-Anache,  Navaho,  WaJapaL 
Oop^,  Oopaa— Maricopa. 
OopBBgBewiag— Opera  n  i  Yiog. 
OoqaaadkamSc-  Uknidkaalinnint. 
OoMooekaa,  OoMehu— OaotchL 
OaMBdta*  A  wani. 
0»-a»-oo-che,  Ooaeopchea-Oiolchl. 
Oot-k^fl^-Eskimo. 
OoaowBita»  A  wani. 


OoatiBawlay-  CatanalL 
OoatonuM— Ustoma. 
Ootagamia— Fbxes. 
Ootam<-Pinia. 

Oota-laah-sboata— Ootlaahoota. 
OotiTaUi,  OotiwaUi,  OotkaSowik-rtkiATL 
OotkaaTiamutaa,  Ootkeaviaa-  UtkiaTiDDlot 
Ootkooaeek-KaliBgnMBoot'  UkosfkaaliiiUDL 
Ootooka  Mataa,  Ootookaa-  UtakamioL 

(M-triti-Cochiti. 

OoBlataBOBa,  OttatalatenaB—Wea. 

OoBkU-CahokU. 

Oo-yapaa— Quapaw. 

OodBiBe--Usinki. 

Op- Apache. 

O'-pft-Upan. 

Opala-Opata. 

Opaaoek— Ohanoak . 

Opanoltae — Upasoitac. 

Opaa— Maricopa. 

Opasora-Opomira. 

Opataa  oogaiBaohia— Coguinachi. 

C^taa  tflgnimaa-Tegiuma. 

Opate,  Opaaaa— Opata. 

Opaa-Peoria.  _,  ^    ,. 

OpaeUaaht.  Opaoloaat,  Op»«ia-abft-Opittk&- 

O-pa'-kJ-WalpT 

Opamana  d*AcliaUBy— Nopeming. 

Opaaadyo.  Opaaagi,  Opeaagoa,  '^ 

Opandaahiliny—  rawating. 

Opaaoohaa—  Pohoniche. 

Opat-ohaaraht-OpitchesahL 

Opatritar-Opitaat 

Optt-Hopi. 

O-pl-ji-qaa,  OpKiqai-Walpi. 

OpOUca;  OpiUlu.  OBa'-'lako-OpiUi)«k& 

O-pn-tMBa-oo-  Opilhlako. 

O'pimittiah  laiaiwae— Nopeming. 

O'piflUBitiah  Xaiatwuo— Cree. 

Opiofa— Pompton. 

Opytar-ODiteat 

Opiatopaa-Opifltopia. 

Ople-goh-Takiinilding. 

Opoooulaa-Ofogoula. 

0-po-aagh-ke— Abnakl 

O-po-qua-San  Ildefonsa 

Opotappa-Opodepe. 

(^oto— Oputa 
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Oppegftoh,  Oppefoeh-Opegoi. 

Oppenago^ADDaki. 

9p-p«-o-0pegoi. 

}ppeniowiok<-  Opeidniv  ing. 

^ppo-Toht-Opegoi. 

Ipponftaa— Oposslan. 

}pqttiTe,  OpqulTisWalpi. 

}-piih-iuur'-iw— Abnakf. 

}-piUiB  nika-ihinc-n— Upan. 

9qoinlat»  Okomlut. 

^quaoho,  Oanago— Oquaga. 

>-qaa-paa,  Oquapuot— Quapaw. 

)qa4-LoiiMai— Okalusa. 

jqnltod-Oquitoa. 

)quwa,  Oquwa-td^— Okuwa. 

)rabi-Oraibl. 

)raflret-08age. 

)raiba,   Oralba,   Onlbr,  Oraiva,   OraiTas,    OraiTe, 

OraiTi-Omibi. 
)rakakea«  Orapaks. 
)rambe.  Orante—Oraibl. 
)rapaok,  Orapakaa,  Orapakaa— Orapaks. 
)rariana<-£8quimauaii  Family,  Eskimo. 
>rawi,  OraTbe.  Oraybl,  Orayre,  Orayree,  Orayvl, 

Orayza-Oraibi. 
)rcamiplas,  Oroampkm,  Oreampioa-iOrcaii. 
>rooqiiiiM— Arknlcisa. 
)rooqnitao-"San  Agwttln  de  Ahamada. 
hrcoqoiaaet,  Orooqniaat—Arkokisa. 
)re-Opata. 

hvgon  Jaoka^Ntekem. 
>retabe.  OrtUM-Oraibi. 
>re]idaket »  Adirondack. 
>-rey-b«.  OxialM,  Oribaa.  Orlbe,  Orlbi-Oraibi. 
>ritntalea«  Penateka. 
Mginal  Pueblo^Aridian. 
>riaoa,  Oriaka.  Oriake— Ganowarohare. 
hriata,  Oriatanom-Ediato. 
>riva-Oraibi. 
Iriza— Edisto. 
^'ke'-San  Juan. 
Orleans  Indians— Kaiok. 
Irondaoks,  Orondooka,  Orondoas— Adirondack. 
)rongoaena— Cavuga. 
>roB-nygh-warrle-giiChre— Onoalagona. 
^ronoake,  Oronoke-i  Woronock. 
^roondoka,  Oroondneka— Adirondack. 
>ropaoka,  Oropaze— Orapaks. 
Iroyson— Oroysom. 
Hrp— Apache, 
hnnisaco— Arkoklsa. 
»rnbieB-Oraibi. 
Irroyo— Pueblo  del  Arroyo. 
hrtitliipieatony-iTippecanoe. 
^mk'Arekw. 
Inmdaoks*  Adirondack, 
(rmigaa— Mahican. 
hryille— Lac  Court  Oreilles. 
^ryina-Oraibi. 
^<oh-h£no-08hach. 
^saga— OsBffe. 
^saga  daa  Ohanea,  Osagaa  of  the  Oaka— Santsuk- 

dhln. 

^sagi-Sauk. 

^aaginang,  OsaginSw*— Saginaw. 
(saQ-Hopi. 
)UkL,  Oaankiea-Sauk. 
^pa  ohitto-Sapa  Gbitto. 
>sarge»Osage. 
>aark»  Ozark. 
»aaaJlgi— Osage. 
>satoTe8>- Uzutluhi. 
^ttgeag,  Oaaokiea— Sauk. 
(•aoTt  Bt  Louia-Caugbnawaga. 
I'-aaw-kee-Sauk. 
»-aaw-Bea— Osage. 
>aay«Hopi. 
)aaybe»Oraibi. 
>aayea«  Osage. 
HMameches—Occaneecbi. 
laoeola's  Town— Withlako. 
•soUlee-Ocilla. 
•aooochee-Osotchi. 
la^dahi  nULtlaka- Osage. 
ise«gah-"  Itscheabine. 
ise-Umeby  «  Assllanapi. 
iBeooche— Osotchi. 
laett,  Osette-Ozette. 
ladTegatohiea— Oswegatchie. 


Oaewlngo— Chenango. 

Oah-a-onawan— Osetchiwan. 

dahahak- Dakota. 

(K-aharta.  Oahatsh-Oshach. 

Oshawanoag— Shawnee. 

Qaheraoa- Foxes. 

O'ahetehiwan— Osetchiwan. 

Oaheti  Bhakowln- Dakota. 

Oahlbwek-  Chippewa. 

0-aho-na— Osbona  wan. 

Oaht-yal-a-Ostyalakwa. 

OaigaeTode— Osiquevede. 

Oainiea—Ozinles. 

Oslnipoillea-Assiniboin. 

Oaipoea— OsBlpee. 

Oalta- Wichita. 

OsHchy— Osotcbi. 

Oakomanettigona,  Oakemanitigeaa  i- Oukiskimanl- 

touk. 
OaU  holba—Escooba. 
Osmazxaik'o'lp— Osmakmiketlp. 
Oaoehooi-  Osotchi. 
OaoU-Oraibi. 
Oaooyooa—  N  kamip. 
Osotonoy,  Osottooesi-Uzutiuhi. 
Oaoyooa— Nkamip. 
Otpa—Ospo. 

Osqnlaakainala— Oskqulsaquamai. 
Osaaehilo-  Osachile. 
OaaagO' Osage. 
OaaaTonida»  Assllanapi . 
Oaaaegaha—  Itscheablne. 
Oaae-gon-  Ashegen. 
Ossope— Osslpee. 

Oasernanon,  oasarrton,  Oasernanoni-Caughnawaga. 
0aalkanna»8eneca. 

Oaainaboine,  OsaiBiboine,  Oaanoblana— Assinlboin. 
Oasanane,  Oaaoaanda^  Oaaoaan^,  Oaaoaaaire— Oasoe- 

sane. 
Oaaateoes,  Oaaot^u^  Oaaatonoy,  Oaaotouaa,  Oaaat- 

teoes,  Oaaostonoa— Uzutiuhi. 
Oaaoehoea— Osotchi. 
Osawagatehe^  Osw^catchie. 
Ostandouaket*  Sandusky. 
Oatanghaaa«  Oston  wackln . 
Oatlaf^kroonaa,  Ostiagakoroonea^Chippewa. 
Oatonooa"  Ustanall. 
Ostratoheoa,  daudahi,  6aatehi— Osotchi. 
Oawagatehea,  Oawagatlo,  Oaweatehies,  Oaweegaehio, 

Oawaegohie,  Oawmehya,  Oawagatehea,  Oawegat- 

ohy  Oawegatay— Oswegatchie. 
Oawwaeea.  Oawiohn-a  Osotchi. 
Oawlngo— Chenango. 
Oawttoha,  Oawitohe,  Oawitchee- Osotchi. 
Otagamlea-  Foxes. 
0-ta-har-toni-Otekhlatonwan. 
Otahaa- Ottawa. 
6tikwanaw<"raniB<-0quaga. 
Otama— Pima. 
Ota-na-aa-ga-  Canadasaga. 
0.  tan.gaa- Winnebago. 
Otaoaa«0ttawa. 
Otaopabini-  Watopapinah. 
OtaSaia,  Otaoiiaka,  Otaona— Ottawa. 
Otaaee,  Otaaae^Atasi. 
Ot&'tahla  widiahi'anun-Otachia. 
Otanaa- Ottawa. 
Otanlnbia- Outurbi. 

Otiwa,  Otawaa,  Otawaoa,  Otawawaa— Ottawa. 
OtaYMhgO' Nanticoke. 
Otohagraa.  Otohagroa- Winnebago. 
Otehaqna—Oathaqua. 
Otohenti-Chakoaiig-  Dakota. 
Otohep6ae,     Otohipoeaea,     Otohipoaa,     Otohipoiaaa, 

Otehipwe— Chippewa. 
O-tchon-ra-rah-i  Winnebago. 
Otoitca'konafg— Outchichagami . 
Otee  toochinaa-Otituchina. 
Otahatogwai),  Otehl-atoQwaQ-Otekhlatonwan. 
0-tal-la-who-3raa-iiaa,  Otallewhoyomiee*  Hotalihuy- 

ana. 
Ot'er-nna— Eskimo. 

Otanmarham,  Otenmarhen^Ointemarhen. 
Otentaa^Oto. 

Otaql-ato>>wa*-0tekhiatonwan. 
Ota-toe,  Otenta,  Otheuea,    Othoe,  Othones,   Othoa, 

Othooea,  Othones.  OthoToa— Oto. 
O-thon-gn-raha*  Winnebago. 
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OtknttoteBMi-Weft. 

OtlekwHMBi-NipiMiiur. 

O-tU'-ttn-  Kutchakutcbin. 

Otiiu— Utina. 

Otinanehftk^-JoMMh. 

OtlMt-Atiisi. 

Otimn    Atniil 

Otilbwvk-Cbippewa. 

OtkVa-Ttk-Utklavi. 

«ot  k!Ua  aa'M  zi'da-i-OtkialiiAU-hada]. 

OtUavIk,  OtUavtk,  Ot-U^i-wliif ,  OtUwik-Utkiavi. 

Otma-Attu. 

Otmafra—  Winnebago. 

•Ot  na'M  zi'da-i-Otnaas-hadai. 

Otno-XkoUna,  OtnoaUna— Ahtena. 

Otoa-Toalli. 

OtoetatM.  OtoetotM,  Otot,  Oto«tata-0to. 

OtonadM-  Foxes. 

O-okk'-ftin-OgUla. 

Otok-kok-Utuka. 

Oto-kof -amMite—  Utukamiut. 

Otokotootaii-  Ota^niottoaemin. 

Otflmia— Omaha. 

OtMidlata,  Otoniata,  Otoaiato— Tonlbata. 

Otonkak-  Winnebago. 

Otonnka-Tunica. 

OtMitanta-Oto. 

Otopaekgaato—  Watopacbnata 

OtoppUta,  Otoptata— Oto. 

OtoM«n— Atasl. 

Ototantas,  OtoUtft-Oto. 

OtotekaMi-Uzutiubl 

Otoiiaoka^Toancbe. 

Otoutanta,  Otontantaa  PmU— Oto. 

Otowat,  Otowaya— Ottawa. 

OtMnlngo,  OttlniBgo,  Otihihiko^Chenango. 

Otft-oa- wMkm*  (%ton  wackin . 

Otaotekanl  Otsotekoaa,  Otaotekar*.  OtaoU— 
Uzutluhl. 

Ototonwaokin- Oston  wackin. 

Ottagamiet,  OttaganmiM— Fozea. 

(Ktaa-wak,  Ot-tak-way,  Ottaooaia,  OttaoaeU^  Ot- 
tawa. 

Ottapoaa- Chippewa. 

Ottar-ear-me,  Ot-t&r-gir-BM— Foxes. 

0ttaa«»M--Ata8i. 

Ottanwab,  Ottawaeka,  Ottawaea,  Ottawaea,  Ottawa- 
gaa,  OtUwaiea,  OtUwak- Ottawa. 

Ottawa  laka  man-  Lac  Court  Oreillea. 

Ottawaa  of  Blanokard'a  Oreak,  Ottawaa  of  Blaack- 
ard'a  Fork— Blanchard'a  Fork. 

Ottawawa,  Ottawawaaa,  Ottawawa,  Ottewawooaa. 
Ottawawa,  Ottaway,  Ottawwawa,  Ottawwawwag, 
OtUwwawwug—  Ottawa. 


Ot-taek-paU-Otsbpetb. 

Ottar,  nation  of  the-  Amikwa. 

Ottaraaa,  Ottaaa,  Ottaaaa-Atasi. 

Ottawaa- Ottawa. 

Ottigamie,  Ottiganmiea.  Ottiqnaaaiaa— Foxea. 

Ottiaaa.  Ottiaaee-Atad. 

Otto.  Ottoaa-Oto. 

Ottoawa- Ottawa. 

Ottoaa-Oto. 

Ottogamia—  Foxea. 

Ottooa,  Otto*a.  Ottotatoaa,  Ottotatoaa-Oto. 

OttOTa,  Ottowaaa,  Ottowaia- Ottawa. 

Ottowaa-Oto.  Ottawa. 

Ottowata,  Ottowaaa,  Ottowauwaya,  Ottowawa,  Otto- 

wawe,  Ottowawa.  Ottowayar,  Ottowaya,  Ottowoaa, 

Ottwaaaa-  Ottawa. 
0  'tu'Kftnft— Oqtogona. 
O'-tn-Uih-Utuka. 
0-tun-noe = Crows. 
Otorbe— Atarpe. 
Otntaokaa— Oto. 
Ona-Wea. 

Onabaokea.  Onabacki— Wabash. 
Ooabana- Ouabano. 
Onabaah  Nations- Wabash. 
Onabanakloaek,   Sabanakia,  Ooabanaqnia,   Onabaar 

quia— Abnakl. 
Ooao^— Ouasouarini. 
Ooaoka- Wasba. 

Oaachaakeaonek-  Waehaskesouek. 
Ooaokagami^  Wachegaml. 
Onaohtbeso  Ouachita. 
OuaoUpaanas-Chlpewyan. 
Oaachit«s«Ouachita. 
Ooachtanona,  Onaoktanowa,  Ouaoktuaon— Wea. 


Battona-  Wahpeton. 
Onadieka-  Nabeaache. 
Ooaapatoaa-  Wahpeton. 
Onaa  utina—  Utina. 
Oaagouaaae—  Foxea. 
Ooamaaak-  Wakoatwissojik. 
Onauco—  Waco. 
Onaloaapoom—  Wi&m. 
OoaUeka-Nootka. 

Onakiooma,  OaaUkomra— Wahkiakam. 
Onakttackluak-Chij!ede<r. 
Onakooingoaoekiooak—  WakouingooeebiweL 
Oaali— OuaaooarinL 

Oaalla-Ooalla.  OaalUa-OnaUaa-WaUavatk. 
Sanabagonaka—  Winneba^fo. 
Onanantnan— Kannehouan. 
Onanekaa— Wasba. 
laBttaak—  We  wenoc. 

laSaiatkn— Wea. 

Onaoneokkaizini,  Onaoveehkairiaiooek-We^iiii 

Oiiaoaiartan<ma,  Onaoirtatanonkak,  OuaiwiitMni 

kak-Wea. 
OuaooiachkairinI,  8aMfwbkariaWfk-W»A»rai 
Onaooyartanona—  Wea. 
Onapamo-  Wapoo. 
Ooapoontatona-  Wazikute. 
Onapatona-  Wahpeton . 
Onapatontetona— VVaakute. 
taraateKtiaka-  Malecite. 
•arlnanana—  Wewenoc. 
Onaroronon— Ongniaab  ra. 
Onaaaonanlk— Ouasouaiini. 
Ovaaleontaton—  Wazikute. 
Ouaaitaa— Ouach  1  ta. 
Oaaaoaaiim— Ouasouarin  I. 
Ooaaoya— Osage. 
Onaaal— Ouasouarlni. 
Ouaaaitaa—  Ouachita. 
Ooatabatonka—  Wahpeton. 
Ooatanona— Wea. 
OnatawaJa— Ottawa. 
Onateklta-Ouachita. 
Ouatamaaetoaa— Ocatameneton. 
Ouatanon— Wea. 

Batoaronnon,  Ouatoienmoa— Sank. 
Ooatonona— Wea. 
Ooatoniz- Ot  ta  wa. 
Onattonon— Wea. 
OnbanakU,  Sbenakia-AbnakL 
Ouboatamlonak—  Beraiamiie. 
Ouoakiponea—  Chippewa. 
Onoatonona—  Wea. 
Ouekace- Osage. 

Onchaoaanag.  Onokawanag- Shawnee. 
Onokaa— Yuchi. 
Ouokeaaigtrinioaak.  Oneheatigoaek,  Oucbe«U|i«*a 

OnckaatJgonati— Oukeseaugonek.  ^, 

OuokiboMoebipawak,  Ouchlpoe,  Oaebiporei-a!#^ 

pewa. 
Ouokitawa- Wichita. 

Onoknckliait.  Oa-okak-Ua-aht-UchucU«9!t 
Ondabaatona-  Wahpeton. 
Saanohronona— Wenrohronon. 
Onaaa-Wea. 
Onadla-Uedie. 

SamaaaSrIt,  Ouamaaaooiit— Missouri. 
Ouanabagonc — Winnebago. 
Onandat,  Sandat- Huron. 
Oueaabagonkellnia— OuinebigonhelinL 
Oaanabagona,  Ovenabigonoh^nia,  OaaaiUpBe,  w- 

niblgonts-  Wi  nnebago. 
Banrio- Ouenrio. 

Ouaaro  nation,  Sanroronons— Wenrobronoo. 
Onentonoronona— Seneca. 
SaSaakariniena-  Weskarini. 
Onaparlgoaaiaonek—  Weperigweia. 
Oueaobarini- Weskarini.  __^ 

OaeaohakgagamloniUmy  —  08chekkamegav«&<>^ 

wak. 
Ouaaoonsina— Wisconsin. 
Onaaparlaa— Uzutluhl.  ,      -^ 

Oofa  Agonlaa,  (hdi  Ogonlaa,  Onf^  OfnlM.  Oefr 

ouglaa,  Onfl-Ongnlas— Oiogoula. 
Onfota-Uzutluhi. 

OugagUakmoilKinaia-Knaiakbotaiui. 
OngaiacbmioaUy,  Ougalaatxe-CgalakmiQt 
Oogapa— Quapaw. 
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iftUkhmute,  Onfhalakmnto,  Oiifh«leiitM— Ugal- 
miut. 

iqaafft.  Oaghqiutffays,  Ouf hqugoM— Oqua^. 
AiM-Sain ' 


iqoiMMniM-Saint  Regis. 

itelU-Awaitlala. 

lagok— Unga. 

tank— Okpaiik. 

lapat-Quapaw. 

papat-  Uunkpapa. 

giet— Mahican. 

>,  Ooiatanon,  Oniatenona,  (hdatfakona,  Oniato- 

Dt,  Ooiattanon,  (hdattont,  Onleatonana— Wea. 

haateha- Osage. 

hiUwt- Wichita. 

hram-Tlakluit. 

aehtnaton,  OoidaonffMiiaton,    Oaidaougeoama- 

A,      Oiddaoiigaoimat(Mk, 


ighetgeodatons. 
ichea  -  Nabedache. 
Bute-Qulleute. 
lat-Wea. 

leqaegawt*  Kwalhioqua. 
•     •     -Miami. 


Ootdavfeomiaton  — 


lepeac,  Oninipafonf,  Ooinip^fon,  Oalnipefoueo, 

ilnip^oiiek,  Oa^ip^oa-WlnnetMigo. 

«n-"Oologouen. 

enrhonont,  Onloaenromiooa^Caynga. 

ooniins,  tlakonohe,  Oniikoneheti- Wisconsin. 

pe— Ofqgoula. 

anana.  Omtanons,  Onitatotnons^Wea. 

oitas- Wichita. 

hloko-Wlthlako. 

Imaos— Wea. 

ilespious,  (h^alespoitons,  Ot^aUapoltoiu—OuJa- 

spouitons. 

ktanons— Wea. 

ktespouetons-  Oujatespoultons. 

Bhaee-Okchayi. 


Inarans— Oklnagan. 
iTak-Uk-     * 


_-Ukivok. 
oadok—  U  knodok. 
oaingoaeohkmek—Wakouingouechiwek. 
akenah  =i  K  lamath . 
viktonlU-Opiktullk. 
wak-Uklvok. 
ihionis—  Dulchion). 
(olatiiies-'Olulato. 
la-Huma. 

lalomlnis,  Ovmaloamlnek,  OvmaloniniiMa,  Onma- 
umlnets  -  M  enomlnee. 
lamens,  Chunaml,  Onnuunlk"" Miami, 
lamiois— Bersiamite,  Oumamiwek. 
lamlonoks— Bersiamite. 
miSek.  8mami8ekhi-Oumamiwek. 
lamiwek—  Berdamite. 
lanies— Miami. 

laniouets,  Onmanols— Oumamiwek. 
iaomiiiieos«  Menominee, 
las— Huma. 

lataohiirioaetz— Oumatachi. 
loami,  OnmiamSes— Miami, 
dsagal-  Misslsauga. 
Dissouri—  Missouri, 
f  onssonis—  Monsonl. 
abonima—  Menominee, 
aohkaploaek,  Oonadoapis— Nascapee. 
agotrntchagoaMoog-iout— Jugelnute. 
ac-toaU-Ungalik. 
alaklik-Unfaakllk. 
angan— Esklmauan  Family, 
aaaooetoia—  Nassauaketon. 
aaoapisi-  Nascapee. 
Mjhatasononsi-Ononchataronon. 
Biout,  Oun^oQt— Oneida  (vil.). 
epigoos—  Winnebago, 
esoapi— Nascapee. 
ra-Unga. 

hann-Kouttikne*  Unakhotana. 
Ikanes— Amikwa. 
Doiout^Oneida  (vil.). 
nenatu— Deyodeshot. 

ontoharonnoiu,OunoaiitdiataroiiBongak*Onon- 
lataronon. 
apik— Ofogoula. 

toh  ataroanoangai-  Ononchataronon. 
phqiioge7<-  Oq  uaga. 
piens— Uoiogouen. 
apa— Quapaw. 


Oapapinaehionak.    OupapinaoUSekhi,    Oupapinaoh- 

Itkn-  Paplnachois. 
Ouperigona  ooaoaakhi— Weperlgweia. 
OupontooaataiBik-  Potawaioml. 
Onqoagoa— Oquaga. 
Ouragea,  Ouraglea^Mahlcan. 
Onramanlohek— Oumamiwek . 
Ooraouakmikoiig— Outaouakamigouk. 
Onriatigoaoha-Restigouche. 
Our  Lady.    See  Nuestra  Seftora. 
Our  Lady  of  Borrowa  and  Baint  Anthony  of  Bandia^ 

Sandia. 
Ourootanon— Wea. 
Ona— Osage. 

Onaaki,  OnaaUonek-Sauk. 
Ooaaaona,  Onaaaoys"*  Osage. 
Onaatannoek  Xndluu,  Onaatonnuok^Stockbridge. 
Onaaoebaa—  Osotcbi. 
Ooaetannnok-Stockbridge. 
QMta- Wichita. 
Ooaela—  (Jzutiuhi. 
Ooaontiwi.  OuaoutlwT^Uzutiuhl. 
Ouanio,  Onssipea-Oiogoula. 
Ooataea.  Oustack,  Onstaoa— Westo. 
Onatanala,  OnstanaUo— UstanalL 
Oustsstoe-Ustisti. 
Onstonnoe— Stockbiidge. 
OntaUtlbak,  OntabytiUa- Abittibl. 
Outaohepas*  Ch  ippe  wa. 
Outagami,  OatagunioHMk,    Ontagamionek,   Oatag- 

amy«  Foxes. 
Outaganona— Wea. 
Outagomiea^  Foxes. 
ttakSamiSek,   Outakonamiooek,    Oatakooamiwok— 

Attlkamegue. 
Oatantaa«0to. 

OittaoU,  Outaoiaa,  Outaonaea,  Outaouaoa^  Ottawa. 
OntaSaea,  8ta8aoa,  Outaoiiaaa,  StaSaoa- Ottawa. 
Outaooao  Siaagoa— Sinago. 
Ontaonagamia— Foxos. 
Ontaooagaa,  Outaooaioa,  Outaouaia,  OutaSaia,  8ta- 

8ala--Ottawa. 
Ontaonak  of  the  Sable— Sable. 
Outaonaks— Ottawa. 
Ontaoiiaka  Sinaganx— Sinago. 
Ovtaonan,  Oataonaoa,  Ontaonaa,  Oata8aa,  8ta8aa— 

Ottawa. 
Ontaffnaalnig**"^— Si  nago. 
Ontaonaa  ofTalon—  Otontagan. 
Ontaonata,  Ontaonana,  Ontaonax,  Ontaonaya,  Onta- 
onaa, Ontaonia-Ottawa. 
8ta8kot86mi8«k-  Otaguottouemin. 
Ontaoiioia,  Onta8ola— Ottawa. 
Ontaonoiabonaoottona,    Ontaonoia     Bonaoonttona— 

Bouscouttou. 
Ontaontoa,  OntaSnas,  Ontaovaoa,   Ontaovaa,  Outa- 

owaSoa— Ottawa. 
Ontapa-Ibitoupa. 
Ontarwaa— Ottawa. 
Ontatiboa-AbitUbi. 
Ontanaoa.   Ontanaa,   Ontanioa,  Ontanois,  Outavis. 

OntaTola,    Ontawaoa,  Ontawala,  Ontawaa,   Outa- 

waao— Ottawa. 
Ontawaa  Slnagoa^Slnago. 

Ontawawaa.Ontaway,  Ontawiea,  Ontawoia— Ottawa. 
Ontama—  Ibitoupa. 
Outombonoo,  Ontonibona— Chippewa. 
Ontohichagamionota-Outchichagami. 
Ontehlonng,  Ontchionna— Ucbium. 
Ontohipouo,  Ontchlpwala— Chippewa. 
Ontohitak'Mlonto-Uchtak. 
Ontohourneta— Outchougai. 
Ontdnaola— Ottawa. 
Outehipouea-Chippewa. 
Ontanuakamega— Temiscamlng. 
Ontentontoa—  Oto. 
Ontaonaa— Ottawa. 
Ontiaa-Wea. 

Ontlehaoonk—  Atchatchakangouci 
Ontigamla—  Foxes. 
Onttmaea— Ottawa. 
Ontlna-Utina. 
Ontfaion— Wea. 

Ontlakottagaml,  Ontlsqnagamia— Nipiasing. 
Ontitohakouk—  Atcbatchakangouen. 
Outlaw— Plnutgu. 
Ohtoafamia,  Outogamls— Foxes. 
Ontontagana,  Ontonaoka,  Ontonaoa— Ottawa. 
Onymai^mia—  Foxes. 
Ontonagannha^Shawnee. 
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OatouK  (HtttoMUM— Ottawa. 

Oatoanalt— Foxes. 

Outoumys— OutarbL 

OatoQTat,  OakrwMt— Ottawa. 

OutpaakM,  OntpaatofOntponea. 

Ovtaottn—  H  wotaotenne. 

OuttacaatlM.  OuttagawBlt,  Oattac«BlM"  Foxes. 

Outtsmseks,    Outtisls,    Outtaooaets,    Oattaouats, 

Ottttsies,  Outtsonis,  OattaaeU,  Oattawaata,  Out- 

tawss,  Outtoasts— Ottawa. 
OattonffSBds,  OattooacaaiiB- Poxes. 
Oattooatz^Ottawa. 
OuttoafSBiU->  Foxes. 
Oaxsiaaoomifs— Sinago. 
0-axtxitan— Osage. 
Oa  jfika  naifi- AoTakulnagal. 
Oojapss,  OoyapssmQuapaw. 
OajM,  ijM,  tyatanoB,  OnyatsBMis— Wea. 
Oajatssponya  Oajatespomtons. 
OuratoDoas,    tyatonoas.    OuyattsaoBs,    Ooyaws— 

OayoMtonsMWahpeton. 

OuyslaaoiU"  Wea. 

Oradsbathoas—  Wahpeton. 

Orsfttas- Wichita. 

<hri'CotS'Wharhoota 

Oras-Iowa.  Jova. 

Orsdsltas- Wichita. 

OrerhiU  Orosks- Upper  Creeks. 

Orkjrok-Ukivok. 

OrrsBdoM—  O  wendos. 

Owsfo—Owego. 

Owuia,  Owahas— Omaha. 

Owsndats—  Huron. 

Owarsgess— Mahican. 

Owassa^  Hiwaawe. 

Ow^Eaaa  wi'dishi'aaiia— Owasse. 

Oways— Kiowa. 

OwoanUmofs— Weantinock. 

Owsatomka—  Wetumpluu 

Owsokano,  0-wse-kay-no,  Owsekayo->Wikeno. 

Ow«r<,  Owsffsy,  Owsfl,  Owsgy,  Owdfey^Owego. 

Owskofea— Weoffuf  ka. 

o^«jpn..^?w«»,»»«,  Ow«»r».i«-Ab. 

Owsndaets,  Owsndats^  Huron. 

OwendoM— O  wendos. 

Owtndot—  Huron . 

Owen's  RiTsr  Indians— Kotaava. 

Owens  Yallsy  Paintas—Petenegowats. 

Owennnrss—  Abnaki. 

Owh£t,0wh£t-tdda-0kuwa. 

OwhiUapsh-  Kwalhioqua. 

Owhii.  owliu-tdoa— Okuwa. 

Owia-ial-toh-Oealitk. 

6wttapsh- Kwalhioqua,  Willopah. 

Owltohees-Oaotchi. 

Owit-lal-toh-OeUitk. 

Owongos—  Kowanga. 

Owsoaoheys — Oaotc  h  I . 

Oziailles-Okchayi. 

Ozitshibois-  Oj  iataibues. 

Oxmnlgea— Ocmulgee. 

Ozomlat — Okomiut. 

Ozqnoqairaa— Arkokisa. 

Oyaohtownnk  Roann— Wea. 

Oyadaokoehraono,  Oysdsashroenea,   Oyadagt'-ono, 

O-ya-di'-fo-o-no— Cherokee. 
Oyagamut— Kuskwogmiut. 
Oyaghtanont—  Wea. 
Oysk— Kusk  wognliut 
Oyand«r*-"Mohawk. 
Oyst^^e-T^noi— Cherokee. 
O-ya-tsy-shee-ka,  Oyata-oitoa,  Oyata  si6a— Oyate- 

Hhicha. 
Oyatonons— Wea. 
Oyandah — Chero  kee. 
Oydioa— Oydican. 
OyeUoightuk- Oealitk. 
Oyer-lal-lah- Oglala. 
Oyiqae-Oylke. 
Dynondage- Onondaga  (vil.). 
Oyoa«lowa. 
Oyogooina— Cayuga. 
Oypatooooola,  Oypat  oooooloo— Oypatukla. 


Oytapara,  Oytapsyta^Oapara. 

Oyty-aht-Oiaht. 

Oyonpe,  OyaqM«>Oyukhpe. 


Oyyatanooa—Wea, 


Osages— OsB^e. 


Ob^ss,  Osaagaa— C 
Oasiigha'daraB]dae-"£ 
Ossras,  Oiaxnsr*  Maricopa. 

Oass— Oaage. 

Os-ash»  Waxhuaha 

OasnUa-Sauk. 

Oaaaillas-OkchaTi. 

Oseanbogna^Ozaiibogiuu 

Oaaalek—Osenlc. 

Oaaalaa-Osiniea. 

Oai-OraibL 
I  Osimiaa— Ozlnies 
I  Oainiaka^Oxenic. 

— UzatlnhL 


Pa-«'-U-a—  Payabya. 

FaanUqaia—  Pacoachea. 

Faaoo— Paako. 

Faalat-Pajalat. 

Fssnaaa  ■  Saponi. 

Psaata— Panthe. 

Pa  Bda-aka-Salisb. 

Pahiarara— Kereeaji  F^smily. 

Pa-«a'-Patba. 

PsMha— Quapaw. 

Paoahnekaa— Fakawa. 

Paeaaaas— Pacana. 

Pseamtahe,  Paeamtekock,  Paga«fahwfcwF»t 

tuc. 
Psaanaeet—  Pokanoket. 
Paeanaa— Pacana. 

Pseansnhrtt,  PaoaaawUte— Pokanoket 
P^moMha-Pakanchf. 
PseaaoUk*  Pokanoket. 
Paaaaa— Pakawa. 
Pscarabo— Cheyenne. 
Paeoamagannat^  Paccamagannant 
Paear  band  of  Apaohaa*  Kiowa  Apadie. 
Paoka,  Paehk,  Pac^ao—Patxau. 
Paahanaa—  Parcliaqae. 
Paoliar-Patxau. 
Paahriaan — Pataguo. 
Paohalaaa,  Pschalata—  PachaJagae. 
Paehalaa— Paclial. 
Paohalgagu— Pachalaqne. 
Paakaaai,  raehsmins^ Nochpeem. 
Psahaaga^Temecula. 
Psahany— Tankiteke. 
Paohao— Pakawa. 

Paaha  Oglonas,  Paa]ia-Ofoalaa--FanK0(iii. 
Paahaqnaa— Parchaque. 
Paokaug,  Paakaza— Patzau. 
Pachaena.  Paahaaaatt,  Paoheaak-Paehemii 
Psahaa— Apache. 
Paohgatgooh— Scaticook. 
Paabhab-Tankiteke. 
Paahoehaa— Pakawa,  Parchaque. 
Paehoo^—  Patchoaf . 
Paohqaadnaeh— Wechquadnach. 
PaohtoUk-Pastolik. 
Paohnlaa— Pachal. 
j^iftt"— Pawnee. 
^a^Kviaha"— SkidL 
Fa^>-disa-Arikara. 


2^  waa£M- Wichita. 
raekaohooga^F 


,     •PakachoQg. 

I— Tankiteke. 
Paakanoki,  Paakanekiek— Pokanoket 
Paokamitt—  Punkapog. 
Pa«k-wana->  Pek  wan. 
Paooaa—  Pakawa. 
Paeomtoek—  l\xx>mtuc. 
PaaonaUck—  Pokanoket. 
Paooa— Pakawa. 
Paootooba—  Pawcatuck. 
Paaotnakatta-  Wamesit. 
Paopolaa—  Pacpul. 
Paeaaohaa.  Paeaaa— Pakawa. 
Paavohianis— Pacuachian. 
Padaaus—  Comanche. 
Pa-dal-na,  Pa-da'-ai,  Padaal  HsMsta-ftwoee 
Padaika,  Padawa,  Paddnoaa— Comanche. 
Pad-cee-U-nn-Padshilaika. 
Pa-«a'ga-dahl>-Padshegadxhln.        _  ..^ 
Padokaa,  Padonoaa,  Padoneaa,  FadM,  rm^ 

Padoneaa,  Padoneaa— Comanche. 
Padowagaa—Seneca. 
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^adnoa,  Fadneaha,  FaduoM,  Padiilat*Ck>inanche. 

Paefan— Piegan. 

?a6jo- Pecos. 

?a-«-flnins—  Piegan. 

?ae-ao.  Pa«oaiii,  Pae-qnioa-la-Pecoe. 

.*a-e»t— EsKimo. 

^ae-yoq'ona—  Pecos. 

?««ago-PapaKO. 

?a;ampaehe,  Pagampachia — Pahvant. 

^aginAvo-Cheyenne. 

Pagans- Piegan. 

Pagaaatt— Paugnsset. 

^a^untaniiok—  Pauhuntannc. 

^agnati— Paguate. 

^agninaa—  Paisin. 

^agninoaa— Bokninu  wad. 


^ago— Pecos. 
^agonotoh-Paiutc. 


Pagos— Pecos. 

Pagodnea— Paisin. 

Pagooitik—  Pawating. 

^agowiteh,  PagowiU-Navaho. 

Pagsin- Paisin. 

Paguaohea—  Pacuacbes. 

PagoaohiaoPakawa,  Pacuachea. 

PagoamjM-"  Pahvant. 

Pagtti-Tagui. 

Pagoiohie,  Pagniehiqoa— Pagaichi. 

Paga-nita,  Pa'-ga-w§ta->Navaho. 

Pigw&ki— Pequaw  kct. 

?ag-wa-nu-ohi—  Uinta. 

?a-na-hi'-a*  Payab  va. 

Pa-ha-aa-ba—  Mescaleros. 

Pa-ha-sea,  ^ahatai-Pahatsl. 

Pah  Baxa,  Pah-baz-aha-Pabakaa. 

Pah-Sdea»PaiQte. 

Pa-hed-ka-teh-a  Yillaga-Papakeecha. 

rahe^fli-Pahatsi. 

rah-hnh-haoh-ia—  Pohoniche. 

Pahi  Hahaa-Skidi. 

Pah-kah-nah-vo— Cheyenne. 

Pahkee-Siksika. 

Pahk-wans—  Pekwan. 

Pahlaohoeolo— Apalachicola. 

?a-hlai-Cochiti. 

Pah-lo-obo-ko-loa— Apalachicola. 

Pahmetea—  Paiute. 

Pahneng— Pawnee. 

Pahnatea  XTtaha— Paiute. 

Pa-ho-eha,  Pa-ho-dia,  Pa-ho-Ja— Iowa. 

Pah6a'-h2daho-  Pahosalgi. 

Pahonitingdaobirtail,  PahonltiiigSaoh  Irini* Pawat- 
ing. 

PahStat-Iowa. 

Pah  Ranagata,  Pah-hb-ni,  Pah-Baneg-TTtes— Paran- 
iguts. 

Pah-ra-ai-p£h-  Painte. 

Pah- to-oaha— Comanche. 

Pah-TonU- Paiute. 

Pahoanaa—  Paguanan. 

Pahnata— Paguate. 

Pahooae,  Pa-En-eha— Iowa. 

Pahol—Tagui. 

Pahadtaha,  Pah-XTtah,  Pah-XTtea- Paiute. 

Pah-Yantaa,  Pahvanta,  Pah-Yanta,  Pah  Yenta,  Pah- 
vontaa— Pahvant. 

P'ahwia'hliap— San  Ildefonso. 

Pah-witing-daeh-irini,  Pahwittingdaoh-lrini-  Pawat- 
ing. 

Pa'-f— Pawnee. 

Paia,  Paiaia,  Paialla— Payaya. 

Pairti- Paiute. 


Paiaya— Payaya. 


1  amim— Alsea. 
*ai-Idaa- Paiute. 
'ai'-in-kqwft'-t'va-Paiinkkhwutthu. 
>aik-Sik8ika. 

'aikanavoa,  PaJkandooa- Cheyenne, 
'alkawa,  Palkawan«  Pakawa. 
»aikl-Paki. 
'ailiaha*  Copalls. 
*aUlaiUet-  Payaya. 
*aille  Ckmpae— Buckaloon. 
»aUah.  Paflak^Copalis. 
*ail-ak-aan— Sai  1  upsu  n . 
'aingut,  Paimnt,  Paimnta— Paimint. 
*aine— Pawnee. 
*ahi-pe-taa  menay— Dakota. 
»ahit  Creak  Town-Chillicothe. 


Pafaktad  Heart  Indiana- Skltswish. 

Pafakted  IndiaDa- Pintados. 

Paiaana,  Lea— Seneca. 

Paiaan— Patzau. 

Pahiehea— Paiute. 

Palngan,  PaiiigaaB=Payuguan. 

Pai'-n-i-yu'-nlt  t'oai-Pa[iuryunitthai. 

Painlee,Palatea,Pai-7a'ohimtt,  Pai-y^idahi^Pai-yu'til 

-Paiute. 
Paistat— Patzau. 
Pi^alaehe—  Pachalaque. 
Pa^  alaehea,  P^alamea— Pajalat. 
Pa  alaqnaa- Pajalat,  Pachalaque. 
T^  aUt,  P^aUtamea.  Pi^aUtea-Pajalat. 
Pi^  arUoa— Troomaziaqulno. 
Pa  aro  Pfaito— Tshlrege. 
Pa^Jeh-Patki. 

Puoaqoe,  Psjnagae,  P^naqae— Pojoaque. 
PMoaw- Paguate. 
Pajuguaii—  Payuguan. 
Pakabalfiyii-San  Juan. 
Pa'-kab  nyil-niA,  Pakab  wlawfi,  Pa'-kab  wiii-wik— 

Pakab. 
Pakaehoag—  Pakachoog. 
Pa'-ka-Bua-U-  Pakamali. 
Pakmnaa- Pacana. 

Pi-ka-na-To,  Pa-ka-na-wa— Cheyenne. 
Pakanawkett—  Pokanoket. 
Pa-kan'-e-pol-Tubatulabal. 
Pakanoki,  Takanokick-  Pokanoket. 
P£kan'-Talahi[aal-  Pakan-Ta!  lahassee. 
Pakaahoag,  Pakaakoag—  Pakachoog. 
Pakataeke—  Pawcatuck. 
Pakaoda- Pequot. 
Pakawal— Pakawa. 
Pake-Paki. 

Palcigfaiing-  Pokegama. 
Pakeiat-Pekaist. 
Pakemitt,  Pakenit-Punkapog. 
Pa^Unt-lima- Yakima. 
Pak-ka-na-  Pacana. 
Pakeango-Unami. 
Pakodoh-oeg-  Pakachoog. 
Pakomlt-  Punkapog. 
Pakota- Dakota. 
Pi-kna-Pakwa. 
Pii-kah'-tha-Iowa.  Pakhtha. 
Pakft'paraL  Pakaqkalal-San  Juan. 
Pak-wan—  Pekwan. 
Pa'-kwa  wni-wA-Pakwa. 
Pakwfk-Paugwik. 
Pakwiti-Sanlldefonso. 
Pa'l-ab-CochlU. 
Palaehe,  Palaeheea— Apalachee. 
Palachkel  u^^Palaeheealaa,    Palaehooela,    Pi-la- 

ehooo-la,    ri-l£-«hooc-la,    Palaohnokolaa,    Pala- 

ehnola— Apalachicola. 
PtJagneqaae,  Palaguaaaoina- Palaquesaon. 
PZlahiUda-Cochiii. 

Palalhalh-Pahiihnihan  Family.  Shasten  Family. 
PaUninihan,  Palaik-Shastan  Family. 
Palaika-Palaihnihan  Family. 
Palafakik- Shastan  Family. 
Palaaa  wiiwfi-  Palanya. 
Pa-la'-nl- Pawnee. 
Palanahan,  Pal aniha wl  - Tsulamse wi . 
Palaqaachaiina,     Palaqiieohaar^     Palaqneohooe, 

Palaqnaaonaa,  Palaqneaaoaa— Palaquesson. 
Palatcy-  Apalachee. 
PaUtka-Pflatka. 
PaUtkwa^-  Palatk  wabi. 
Pa-la-wft'-  Palewa. 
PaUwi— Coyoteros. 
Palazy—  Apalachee. 
Pai-e'-nm-ini-  Paleujrami. 
Palewa— Palawa. 
P£  *l£ien  ab  p6nin-Chiricahua. 
Pallalat-PajaUit. 
Pallalla— Payaya. 
PaUalta-PUalt. 
PaUatapalla-Paloos. 
Pallaya— Payaya. 
Pallegawenip- Tubatulabal. 
Pallei-to  Pallaa-Paloos. 
Pal-U-ga-we-nap'  -  Tubatnlabal . 
Palletepallera,  Palletepellewa-Palooa. 
Palma— Pauma. 

Palma's  raneheria— San  Dionjrsio. 
Palm-keeh-emk—  Pan . 
Palm  Bpringa— Sechl. 
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FaloM,  PallMtMllak-Paloos. 

FaloffOMMiit*  PaJaqueaaon. 

Palona,  Palonaaa—  ralomaa. 

PaU«UpaUon,  Paloooka,  PaUoM,  FalooM— Palooa. 

PftlqaMMD-  Palaquesion. 

Paltetro-Paltatre. 

PaitocM-  Partocac. 

Pftan-  Pavlotoo. 

Pft-liin-am  wim-wAi-Palanya. 

Paloa— Paloos. 

Pftlozias.  Palnzilaa-Biloxi. 

PalTat—  Paloos. 

Pal-wlaha-  Bad  wisha. 

Pamaeacack,  Faaaoaaaek,  Pamaeoaaek— Pamaco- 
cac. 

PunaoM-  Pauaanes. 

Pamannk,  Famanoka,  FaauumMk—Pamunkey. 

Pamrnqoid  -  Pemaq  uid . 

Pamareka-  Pamiinkey. 

Paaiaaaa.  Pamasiu— Wichita. 

Famanke,  Pamannk.  Famannkaa,  Paaaaakto— Pa- 
muDkey. 

Pamaaoaioe— Pomouic. 

PamaTnkca—  Pamankey. 

FamUafanena— Dakota. 

Pamaik-  Pomeioc. 

Famoa-  Pausanea. 

FamiMhafi  -  Pamiaaouk. 

Famit-  Pamet. 

Famitarla'  town— Pimitoul. 

FamUeoofk-  I*amlico. 

FammabM-Skidi. 

Famnaonamftke,  Famnalamtkft— Penobacot. 

Pamnit*  Pamet. 

Pamonkiea—  Paznunkey . 

Famosanea—  PamoranoA. 

Pampapaa—  Pamponw. 

Fampt  Ohyimina—  Dakota. 

Famphlaoo.  Fampleoo— Pamlico. 

Pampoaa,  Famptpaa,  FampM— Pampoaaa. 

Famptaoo,  Famptoconrh,  Famptafo,  Faiaptiehoa, 
PamptkHM,  Pamptiooka,  Famptiooncli,  Fampta- 
oougn,  FamtkM),  rantioeiifb"  Pamlico. 

Famoa— Pauroa. 

FamankiM»  Pamunkey. 

Famnnky  =-  Pamacocac. 

Fana—  Ponca. 

Panaoaa«  l^acana. 

Fanaok- Htm  Dock. 

Panacamtde»  Penobscot. 

Panacuea—  Pamaques. 

Panabamteqnit—  Penobacot. 

Panai  Proper—Chaui. 

Fanaito,  Fanak- Bannock. 

Fanalog:a»  Comanche. 

Panampskewi,  Fanamske=>  I^Miobscot. 

Panana = Pawnee. 

Pananaioo—  Pomouic. 

Pananan=  Pawnee. 

Pananarooks,  Fanannc»joek,  Fanannaioc—  Pomomc 

Pana-ompakek,  Fanaomak^,  Fanaonke,  Panaooamaa- 
k^,  Panaouamki,  Panaonamade,  Pana8amad<,  Faa- 
aonamake,  PanaSamak^.  PanaSainaket  JPanaonama- 
qnee,  Panaooanbakek,  Panaooankl,  Paaaoaaake, 
Panaoomaki,  Panaounke,  Panaouakj— Penob- 
scot. 

Panaquanike— Quinn  ipiac. 

Panaquid—  l^emaquid. 

Pana't=  Ponca. 

Fanaaoan-  Pasnacanes. 

Panaaht^  Bannock. 

Panawamake,  Panawamakik.  Panawaniakj— Penob- 
scot. 

Fanawanacot"OIdtown. 

Panawanake,  Panawanakek—  Penobacot. 

Pana  wapakek- O  Idto  w  n . 

Fanawopak^yal— Penobscot. 

Fanaxki-Abnaki. 

Fan9acola»'  Pensacola. 

Pancake- Kansa. 

Panoaa- Ponca. 

Panoaaa,  Panoaaaa— Wichita. 

Pancawt—  Ponca. 

Panchea=-TabeKuache. 

Pandoea.  Fandouca°^ Comanche. 

Fanea  Repnblioana-  Kitkehab  ki. 

Paneaa—  Pawnee. 

Paneaaaa==  Wichita. 

FA-nee- Cbaui. 


Faatgo    Panegoo. 

Fa-Ml-a-kat—  Pendaknt. 

Paaalaca,  TMrneimm^,  7 

FaBamaka-Skidr. 

Paaaa— Pawnee. 

PaaaUea.  FaiMtonka— Comanebe. 

Fangkawa.  Fa^aka—  Ponca. 

Pa4['  ka  vaeta'^ft— Panhkawaafatake 

Pa]ii»  Dakota,  Pawnee. 

Faala-Pooca. 

Panlalaa-Wichita. 

FanlaLaapa-Skkli. 

Faaia  Louia,  Fania  Loap^SkidL 

Paaia-Pioqua,  Faala  Ptoaa- Wichita. 

Panla  EamibUeaa-'Kitkeliahkl. 

Paniaa— Pawnee. 

FaniaaLaapa-Skldi. 

FaBlaaproMr,  Faalaa 

Paniaa    x^oUfoalM, 

liabki. 
Paalaaaaa— Wichita. 
Paniaa— Pawnee. 


Faaiaa    B«paUkaa-£s^ 


Pa-nlma  kA,  Fanimakaa.  Paaimalia,  fumah- 

Skidi. 
Fanimaaaaa- Wichita. 
FaniaMaa,  Paninoha-Skidi. 
Pa»'-i»- Pawnee. 
Fanianaaaa,  Faniawaaaa.   Faniawa,  PiaimBi- 

Wichita. 
Faaipiqnaa,  FaaipiqiMt,  Faaiqaea-TavehiiL 
Faaia—  Pawnee. 

Fania  Blanca—Pani  Blanc.  Pawnee. 
Faaiaeiowa—  Pinealiow. 
Fanialaoaa,  Faniaauhana.  Faaia  Sakaa-SUA 
Fania  aaira,  Fania  piqoea—  Wichita. 
Fania  Sapnbliean-  SltkehahkL 
Fania  xioaraa— Arikara. 
FaniTaaha- Skidi. 
Pani-waaaba.  P^aa— Wichita. 
Faq  '-ka,  Paaka,  Faftlca" — Ponca. 
Pankapar—  Punkapog. 
Paak  nnikaAi*  fa—  Pankunikasbinga. 


I.  Panaak,  Faanakeaa—  Bannock 
Pannamaha— Skidi.  . 

Pannaonanvka,  PannaSaoaki.  Paaatft— ***—  "* 

naSapaki  Fannawanbakek^  PenobKOt 
Pannah- Allaka  weah. 
Panniaaaaa-  Wichita. 
Pannimalia-Skidi. 
PannSaaakaana—  Penobacot 
Fanoirigogfitonhak—  Pa  wating. 
Panomnik- Panamenik.  _  ^ 

Panonamki,   Panoaamadi.    Panaianaki   rnaa 

ak^  Penobacot 
Fanoncaa  -  Comanche.  ^^ 

Panoanaqni,  Panooaka,  PantiiBtka-PeoowoiL 
Fanpaeaaa—  I*anpakan. 
Panqolanr—  Pyquaur. 
Fanaaoolaa-  Pensacola. 
Fantok  pinnnkanah— Chitimacha. 
F&td^-Pang. 

F&nt-hAm-ba-San  Ciiatftbal.  ^^ 

Panther  gana— TangdhaDgUnkaenikasbica 
FantiM.  FantieoeaTFantiooncka-  Pamlk<a 
FantaXakaa-Skidi. 
Fannkkof  —  Pen  naoook . 
Fanumita— Serranoa. 
Fdm-wa—  Pangwa. 
Fanwtpakik-Penobecot 
Fan'-wa  wun-wtt,  Faftwfi  witwi=Fangwa. 
Fany.  Fanyi- Pawnee. 
F^nyi  poea-  A  ri  kara. 
Fanyi  wao«we- Wichita. 
Fanya- pawnee. 
Fanaaaola—  Penaacola. 
FaO-bde'-ea-Salish. 
Faodnoaa  -  Comanche. 
Faola— Puaray. 
Faomet-  Pamet 

Paoneneheo.  FaaniniUia.  Paonia-Pawnee. 
Paonte— Panthe. 
Paontetaok-  Pontetoc. 
Paota-Iowa.  ._«i-iik. 

Faontobtlfoaln,  Faoaitacooaf ,  Paeoitut""'""' 

Chippewa. 
Paonitikoangraentaonak-  Pa  wating. 
Paonitinconaah-irini  -Chippewa. 
Paont^  Paont^,  Faontaa— Iowa. 
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?»p«bl-eot»m,  Fapalil-Ootam,  Papa'U-OUwM,  Pftp»- 

bos,  FftMbotM^Papago. 
Papaeonck—  Papagoii  k  . 
PftMfa,  Pap«fi,  raptfo-eotom,  Pa-Fafo*.  PapagoM— 

Papago. 
?apafonek-  Papagonk. 
Papacooaa,  Papafoa-Papago. 
Papara  Arananoa— Sand  Papago. 
Papali-a'atam,  Papahi-Ootain;  Papah'o,  Papahotas— 

rapaxo. 
PapMioiue-  Papagichlc. 
fMijoa,  Papalotet,  Papani,  Papa-Otam,  Papapootam, 

Papap  Ootan,  Papap-Otam— Papa(p. 
Papaaqniara—  Papasquiaro. 
PapaTWotam,  Papavoa,  Papawar,  Papajoa—  Papago. 
Papeehifanaeh— ResUgouche. 
Papelotea—  Papago. 
Papanaehola— Paplnachois. 
PapULonisis-Sfeidi. 
Papifo— Papago. 
Papikaba—  Quapa  w. 
PafOUon-Skwailuh. 
Paplaaohaax,  Papinaohei.  Papinaohiois.  Paplnaohi- 

Mkbl,  Papinakioia,  Papinakoit,  Paplnanohols,  Pa- 

pipanaeboia,  Paptragad'ek^Papinachois. 
Papttainima-i  Dakota. 
Papivaebes*  Papi  nachols. 
Papka,  Pipkamint— Kuskwogmiut 
Pa'pk'tuB-Popkum. 
Paponeobea—  Papinachois. 
Papouaan^a  Town— Wvalualng. 
Papabpttn-'l<ma—  Kalispel. 
Paoa'mali— Pakamali. 
Pa'-q^a-Pakhtha. 
Paqoeta.  Pa'-qo-t«e— Iowa, 
jaqpii'  miiikl'M^—Pakhpuinibkaabina. 
Pa-qa»Paako. 
Paqnaaaoeka—  Poquonnac. 
PaqoaUg—  Pequawket 
Paquanaog,  Paqoaaiok— Poqnonnoc 
Paquataaof «  Peq  uot. 
Paqoatoak,  Paqnatoeke— Pawcatnck. 
Paqoaa— Piqua.  < 

Paqoiraobio—  Pahuirachic. 
P*a-qa-lab— Pecos. 
Pa'-qu-to,  Pa'qu^— Iowa. 
Para-Puretuay. 
Parabnyda-Tawehash. 
Paraobooola,  Paraobnotaus— Apelachicola. 
Paraeonot»  Pamnncoroy . 
Paraooad— Tocobaga. 
Pan^i-Paraie. 
Panukagata— Paraniguts. 
Parantutabs- Pahvant. 
Paraniikb—Shivwita. 
ParaTan  Tata— Pahvant. 
Parawan  Indiana,  Parawat  Yutaa— Paragani. 
Para/— Poa  ray. 
Parbloa— Pueblos. 
Pare  avxyaobsa— Pokagon. 
Parobaeas—  Parehaque. 
Parobiqula— Paachiq  ui. 
Pa-rass  oar—  Parlscar. 
Par-la-«l4b-pin-g4-Crow8. 
Parkaeb-Siludka. 
Par-lar-naa-  Pawnee. 
Pir-la-slck- White  People. 
Parooosai— Tocobaga. 
Partooao— Partoeac. 
Par-too-ka— Comanche. 
Parwi— Paiute. 

Parvafai.Parvan«  Par  Ytna- Pahvant. 
Paaaffonla— Paacagoula. 
Pasaja— Patzau. 

Pasamaqnoda—  Panamaquoddy . 
Pascaganlaa,  Paacagolas.  Pasoagovlas.  Paaea  Ogaolaa, 

Paaoa  Oooolaa,  Pasoa-Ooeooloa— PaacagouuL 
Paacataqnaa—  Inscataqua. 

Paaeatawav,  Pasoatawave,  Paaoatae— Plscataway. 
Pascatae.  Paaeatowayi,  Paseattawaye— Conoy. 
PasebtoUgmonten,  PasebtoUgn^utan,  PasebtoUgmu- 

ten-  Pastoligmint. 
PaMbtoUk-Pastolik. 
PasobtaUgmiatan—  Pastoligmiut. 
pMoobooia,  Paaeogoolaa— Pascagoula. 
Pasootieons— Conoy. 
PaM«g^na-  Pascegna. 
Paiba-Paaka. 
Paibeokna—  Pascegna. 
FasbUqna,  Pasbllqiria-Cayoosh  Creek. 


Pasblngmn—  Pascegna. 

Pasbiban— Iowa. 

Pasbtolegmutis,  PaabtoUts-Pastoligmiut. 

Paskagoolas,  Paakagnna-Pascagoula. 

Paa-k»-aa—  Poakeaas. 

Paskwawiyiniwok— Paska  winini  wug. 

Paso,  Paso  del  Eio  dal  Norte-  El  Paso. 

Paspacolas—  Pafvagonla. 

Pa^abtfas,  Paspaboge,  Paspabegfaea,  Paspabeigb- 
Paspanegh. 

Paapataak— Pasqnotan  k. 

Paspataaaie-  Pastanza. 

Paspibae,  Paapibe-  Paspahegh. 

Paaptanaie—  Pastanza. 

Pasqvasbeok— Pasqoasheck. 

Pasqnenan-Pakana. 

Pasqnenoek,  Pasquenoke— Pasquenoc. 

Paaqni— TasQUi. 

PasqavasbeoK-  Pasquasheck. 

Passaeolas—  Pensacola. 

PasMdonkee- Pasaadum  keog.. 

Paasi^oi^ok,  Passi^ong^t  Passaj'onk— Piussayonk. 

Paasamaoadie,  Pasaamaqnoda,  Pasaamaqoodda,  Pas- 
samaquoddies,  Passamaqnodie,  Paasameqaado, 
PaaaaBunaqnoddies-  Passamaquoddy. 

Paasaqnenoek,  Pavaquenoke- Pasquenoc. 

Pawataqnaek-  Piscataqua. 

Passaynnek-  Pawayonk. 

Paaaemaqnoddy,  Paarimaqaodles— Passamaquoddy. 

Pasaineban—  Iowa. 

Passing  HaU'a  band-Ohanhanska. 

PaMnogna— Paslnogna. 

Passe  del  Vorte-El  Paso. 

Passol-Oiigrfai-  Pasukdhin. 

Passonagesit-  Massachuset 

Pass-see-roo-  Pasara. 

Paatalae,  Pastaluo-Pastaloca. 

Pastalve-  Pasalves. 

Pastannownas,  Pasta-new-na— Castahana. 

Pastias-Pasteal. 

PastoPlak.  Pastollakb-Pastoliak. 

PastoUg^mut-  Pastoligmlut. 

Paatoloea-  Pastaloca. 

Pasnebis-Paiute. 

P'asaUtp-  Pojoaqne. 

jasa'i|#i>.  PasQkdbi— Pasukdhin. 

Pas^^e— Pojoaque. 

Pasza-Patzau. 

Pataealea-  Pastaloca. 

Patagaban,  Patagabo.  Patagua,  Patagoaa,  Pa- 
tagne,  Patagointa-Pataguo. 

P&-ta£faka-Paw. 

Patamaek-  Potomac. 

Pataneu— Potano. 

Pataqaakea,  Pataqae-Pataguo. 

Patarabueges,  Patarabneyes,  Patarabuyes,  Patara- 
byea— Tawehash. 

Patasee-  Pataotrey . 

Patas-negras-Siksika. 

Patavo-Pataguo. 

Pat-a-wat-  Bata  wat. 

Patawatamies,  Patawatimes,  Patawattamles,  Pata- 
wattomles-  Potawatomi. 

Patave— Patwin. 

Patawoenieke.  Patawomeek,  PatawoaMkes- Poto- 
mac. 


Patebagne-  Patchoog. 
Patebaf-Pf   ' 


Pachal. 

Patebawe—  Patwin. 
Patabeena-  Pacheenaht 
Patebgatgoeb-Scaticook. 
Pat^iea-Patica. 
Patebisigi- Apache. 
Patebegne-  Patchoag. 
Patelna'ath-  Pacheenaht. 
Pa-teo'-ka,  Pa-teo'-]|a-Ji— Comanche. 
Pa-td^'a-Pa. 
Pi-td^'a-Pang. 
Pateslek-Karok. 
Pa-tea-ob- Djishtangading. 
Patleea-Patica. 
Patib-ziks-Karok. 
Patiseb-di- DJishtangading. 
Pat-ki-nyil-BiA,  Paf -U-wna-wfi-Patki. 
Patlaplgiias-  Potlapigua. 
Patomaes—  Potomac. 
Patenea— Comanche. 

Patevamaok,   Patewmeok,    Patowomaeks,   Patowo- 
meek,  PatowonMk— Potomac. 
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Patnuitaeookeo  Pocomtuc. 

Patronitinf  Daeh-Izini^Pawating. 

F£t>jo«--Nayaho. 

Patraikets»Sokoki. 

PattowatemiM,  Pattowatlma,  Pattowatimeat,  Patta- 
watimy.  Pattawatomie,  Pattawattameat,  Patta- 
wattomiM,  PattawattomJi— Potawatomi. 

PattawomekM— Potomac. 

Pattiwatima*  Potawatomi. 

Pattooa-Patzau. 

Pa-ta-atami—  Potawatomi . 

Patookaet-  Patuxet. 

Pa-t&h-kfl.  Pa'-ta-ki,  Pa^naka^Comanche. 

Pa'-tun  wan-wii—  Patuug. 

Patdsue,  Patnzite— Patuxet 

Patuzimt—  Patuxent. 

Patuyet*  Patuxet. 

Patw««ns—  Patwln. 

Pat-wtah-a-  Badwisha. 

Patiar— Patzau. 

Paaanaa-  Pawnee. 

Pauoataak,  Panoatuoka— Pawcatuck. 

Fa-nehaa— Paiute. 

Paaoomtook,  Pauoomtaekqat— Pocomtuc. 

Pa-Q-da— Paiute. 

Paii-a-rftts'-  Pueblos. 

PancMsat—  Pauxusset. 

Paufiooohaaao  Iowa. 

Panhniitanack—  Pauhuntanuc. 

Pankanawkat— Pokanoket 

Paukwaehin—  Panquechin. 

Paulina*!  band— Walpapi. 

Paomat— Pamet. 

Paonaqnaa- Bannock. 

Pannoh  Indians— Allakaweah. 

Pannaa—  Pawnee. 

Patmaa  Loapa— Skidi. 

Paonaa  Plqfl<^  Wichita. 

Paonaa  Bmnblio-Kitkehahki. 

Paona-  Winnebago. 

Paiioirifoiiaianhak,  PanoitiKoaaiaiihak,  Panotlcoa- 
alanhak-  Pawating. 

Panqnataak-  Pawcatuck. 

Panqaiaof,  Panqoof-Pyquaug. 

Panray— Puaray. 

Paotanaa—  Pausan  es. 

Fautawatimia.  Pautawattamiaa,  Fantaanamla- Pota- 
watomi. 

Fa-ntaa— Paiute. 

Pantnkat-  Wamesit. 

Pantazuntaa-  Patuxent 

Fau-Xrtaha- Paiute. 

Pauvana,  PauTanta— Pahvant 

Pauwagta—  Pawokti. 

PaTantXrtahs,  Pavant  Tata— Pahvant 

Pan-woc-ta-  Pawokti. 

Paosanaa-  Pausanes. 

PaviUon,  PavUlon-Skwailuh. 

Pa-vi-o-taoa— PaviotBo. 

Pavlooskoi,  Pavlovak— Pavlof. 

Pavlovakaia— Kenai. 

Pavlovakoa-  Pa  vlof . 

PavloT^  ravan— Kodiak. 

Pawaotas- Pawokti . 

Pawataaff — Pawating. 

Pawanaao-aythln-yoowuc — A  tsina. 

Pawoompt— Pocomtuc. 

Pa-waapits—  Paw  1  pi  ta. 

P|wh4'hlita-aan  Ildefonm. 

HwltMWMnhwik^  Pawating. 

Fawgaaaatt,  Pawgaauok,  Pawfhkaasack— Paugua- 
set. 

Fawi-TaguL 

Pawiohtkron-ak—  Pawating. 

Pawik-Paugwik. 

Pawflkna— Coyoteroe. 

F&wha*hUU-San  Ildefonso. 

Faw-is-tick  I-a-na-wnok— Atnlna, 

Pawistuoianamak— Atsina,  Pawating.    . 

Pawiatnok-Ienawnck—  Atsina. 

Pawltagoa-ak—  Pawating. 

Pawkanawkata-  Pokanoket. 

Pawkaataoket=*  Pawcatuck. 

Fawkaaa-Siksika. 

Pawkonnawkata-  Pokanoket. 

Fawknnnawkutta-  Pokanoket,  Wampanoog. 

Pawlowakoje— Pavlof . 

Paw-luoh— Palus. 

Pawmat— Pamet 

Pawnawnaas,  Pawna— Pawnee. 


Pawnaa— Upau. 

Fawnaa  Loup,  Fawnaa  Loopaa,  Pawnaa  Kaha.  Paw- 
naa Kahaw.  Pawnaa  Marhar,  Pawnea  Mohaw, 


Pawnaa  O'Xahawa,   Pawnaaomawliaw.    Fawnaa 

O'Mohawa-Skidi. 
Pawnaa  Pick,    Pawnaa    Piota,   Pawnaa    PSqaaa=> 

Wichita 
Fawnaar>-  Pawnee. 

Pawnaa  rapnbUe,  Pawnaa  Eapnblioaa—  Kitkehahki. 
Pawnaa-Blkaaraa—  Ariicara. 
Pawnaaa  rapoblic-Kitkehahki. 
Pawnaa  Tappaga,  Pawnaa  Tappaha,  Fawnaa  Tap- 

paya— Pitanauerat. 
Fawnamaha- Skidi. 
Fawnl,  Piwnya— Pawnee. 
Pawpoaait—  Poponeaset 

Pawtnakat  Fawtoekatts,  Pawtokatt- Wamesit 
Fawtozont—  Patuxent 
Pawsaa—  Pawnee. 
FazaUtaa-  Pajarito. 
Paxatatoh-PflOalat 
Fazahalaa—  Pachal. 
Fa'xodaha— Iowa. 
FixQ^Edo  ^M- Walapai. 
xazn'  w|^>'da— Paghuukdhinpe 
rayabyaya—  Payabya. 
Fayafuaaas—  Pay  uguan. 
Payanaa—  Payaya. 
Fayanaa— Payuguan. 
Fayai— Payaya. 
Payairkata— Eskimo. 
PayaUa— Payaya. 
P&yancitahaki-  Piankasha  w. 
Fayangatanka.  Payankatonks—  Plan katan k . 
Payavaa-  Payaguan . 
Fayay,  Fayayasa,  Fayayaa— Payaga. 
Fayomaa-Paisin. 
Faynna— Piegan. 
Pmi"- Pawnee. 
P^*-aia>ha*'-8kidi. 
Payi-'qtoi,Payi»qt8i-Chaul. 
Faymaa-Pima. 
Faynntaa,  Payooka— Paiute. 
Fa-yo-go-na,  Fayoqona— Pecos. 
Fayoriaa— Peoria. 
Fayaayas—  Pay  asa. 
Paysim-Paisin. 
Paystrayakoi-Eider. 
Paynaqna— Pojoaque. 
Paynekaa,  Paynekaa^ayokoa— Paiute. 
Fayvgan,  Fayokaa,  Fasrokiiaa— Payuguan. 
PayupU-Sandia. 
Payntaa- Paiute. 
Payntaa—  Paviotso. 
Payntain  dfamj- Paiute. 
Faia,  Fasaa,  Fan^a,  Pan^a— Patzau. 
Pasatieana— Nussamek. 
Pasan,  Fasaog,  Fashivi«"'PAtzau. 
Pamems— Puute. 
Paa^  Wea. 

Paaaamakar-Chlzhuwashtage. 
Paaah  Orokard  Town- Pakan-Tallahamee. 
Paaaott— Peqnot 
Paadaa— Pedee. 

Paagan,  Paagin,  Paaginao,  Fa-ak-enn-nay— Piegan, 
Pkkko-Pecoe. 

Fa-ak*s  band  af  XTtas-Grand  River  Ute. 
PaaknskawB,    Faanckiekla,    Paaagoickaaa,    Paaa- 

nieklaa,    Paangntaohias.    Faangoiaelna,    Paank- 

skawB,  Paanqnickas,  Paanstekias  yiamia— Plan- 

kashaw. 
Paaooarias-  Peoria. 
Paaqnltt,  Paaqnods,  Paaqnats- Pequot 
Paaris-paopla-  Kretan. 
Paan  da  Liavra-Kawchodinne. 
Paangnkkaaa-  Piankashaw. 
Faaox  da  U^rraa-Kawchodlnne. 
Paaox  d'Orailla— Kallspel. 
Faoanaanx-  Piegan . 
Facankaaakaws-  Piankashaw. 
Paean  Point- Nanatsoho. 
Paoaii-Picuris. 
Facaa— Pecos. 
Faeawa-Piqua. 
Paooos- Pecos. 

Faoagaaiwtf-  Pashagasawiasouk. 
Paohaaga— Temecula. 
Packir-Piechar. 
Faekwalkat—  Peqnawket 
Pa-ola— Peshla. 
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Pe-oU-pteetoeU*  Peshlaptechela. 

Peoo— Pecos. 

PeoMtw,    Peeoati,    Peoodt,    Peooltw, 

Pequot 
Peoomptioki,  Paoomptok^Pooomtuc. 
Peoora— Picuris. 
Peootts—Pequot 
Pee-qnmn— Pekwan. 
PMuariaa—  Peoria. 
PMQoio,  PeouoU— Plcuris. 
Pe-onU-i-ffni-  Pekwiligii. 
Paoiiri,  Pecurles— Picims. 
Peenwaii-  Piqua. 
Peqyou— Peeyou. 
PadadniniM-  PotawatomL 
P»-dihMa-Petdelu. 
Pedanii*  Pawnee. 
Pedeea-Pedee. 
Pedfans— Piegan. 
Pednoat— Ck)maDche. 
Pee-allipaw-mleli — Puyallup. 


Peooita- 


Peefana—  Piegan. 
Pe'*it-y  •    • 


-Nabukak. 
PeeUg-Pilingmiut, 
Peel  BWer  lAdiant,  Peel'a  BWer  Indians,  PeePs 

Rirer  Lonoheaz— Tatlitkutcbln. 
Peeneoooks=>  Pennacook. 
Peequots— Pequot. 
Pegan,  Peganes,  Pe^^an-o,  Pegano^-koon,  Peganoo- 

eytliinyoowuc— Piegan. 
Pegans  =-  Ghabanakongkomun. 
Pe  ga'-san-de— Nez  Perc^ 
PegSa— Peoos. 
Pegods^Pequot. 

PegSakU,  Pegonakky— Pequawket. 
Pegoueoqnias-  Pepikokia. 
Pefwaoket,   PegwaoUt,   Pegwaokuk,   Pegwaggett, 

Pegwakets—  Pequawket. 
Pehenguiehlas—  Piankashaw. 
Pe-hi'-pte-6ila-«  Pesblaptecbela. 
Pehires-Pehir. 
Pehqwoket—  Peqnawket 
PehC-aan-aa—DJ 
Peb-taik-'Karol 
Pebamea«-  Peinhoum. 
Paid,  Peicj- Pecos. 


Pekana— Pie^n. 
Pemoom,  I 


«»«.»»«,  Peinoiin*  Peinhoum. 

PeiU-Siksika. 

Paiknagamin-  PiekouagamL 

Paimtagooat—  Penobscot. 

Palaaoha—  Peissaquo. 

Pa^ji-wo-ke-ja-o-ti-  Sboshoni. 

Pfljodqna—  Pojoaque. 

Pakadaaank-Pakadasank. 

Pa-kan-ne,  Pekanna-koon— Piegan. 

Pa  ^'-san-^aa-Nez  Percys. 

Pakaah— Pequot. 

PaU'neni- Potawatomi. 

Pakoath,  Pakoet,  Pakat-Peqtiot. 

PekSanoketa—  Pokanoket. 

PakSataaks-  Pequot. 

Pakowen— Piqua. 

Pekn- Pecos. 

PSknegl«- Piqua. 

Pa'TnHUa'-Picuria. 

Pa-lac-leka-ha-  PilakUkaba. 

Pelacia£a>-  Pian  kasha  w. 

Palaiam6n- White  People. 

PelaUekaba.  Palaklikhaha-Pilaklikaha. 

PBlatlQ-Pilalt. 

Pel'catK^-  Pelkatchek. 

Pelcbin«-Pelchiu. 

Peladqaay-  Pllidquay. 

Pelican  Lake  band>-Sukaauguning. 

Pe-fka-toek-  Pelkatchek. 

Pel-late-pal-ler,  PeUaatpallah,  Pellaat  pal^aha,  Pel- 

late-pal-ler— Paloos. 
Pelly  Bay  laklmo-Sinimiut. 
Palcoaa,  Pelanohaa.  Palanao,  Palanse— Paloos. 
Peluchaa—  Apalachee. 
Pains,  Palnaa- Paloos. 
Pema—  Pima. 
Pematnawl^Lorette.  . 
PemUna  band-Anibimlnanisibiwininiwak. 
Pemblieoa—  Pamlico. 
Pam-bal-e-qna->  Pebulikwa. 
Pemcdeniek— Huron . 
Pamatagolt-  PenobsQOt, 


Pemlieo,  Pemliaoai- Pamlico. 

Pemmaqnld,  Panuaayqnld— Pemaquid. 

Pamoa— Pima. 

PampUoo— Pamlico. 

Pempotawnthnt.  Pempotowwnthnt— Schodac. 

Pemptagdatt—  PenobMCOt. 

Pamptieo—  Pamlico. 

Pema-qnah-a-wa-TIppecanoe. 

Pamtagoit—  Penobacoi. 

Panaoook—  Pennacook. 

Pa-n&-dqj-ki-  Penateka. 

Penagaoga*  Pennacook. 

Pe-nai'-na—  Pawnee. 

Penakaok—  Pennacook. 

Panilahnta— Penelakut. 

Penal  Apaahaa- Pinalefios. 

PSnftlaaat,  Penallkntaan- Penelakut 

Penanda.  Panit'nde— Penateka. 

Penaqoid—  Pemaquid. 

Penard- Foxes. 

Penasca  Blanoa^Pefiasca  Blanca. 

Penaska-  Penobscot. 

Pan-a-taekar,  Panatakas—  Penateka. 

Pananliskat,  Panbasaota,  Panbaaant*  Penobscot 

Penaacala,  Penaacolaa— Pensacola. 

Pand  d'OraOlasXawar,  Pand  d'OraOlas  of  the  Lower 
Lake,  Pand  d^Oraillas  of  the  TTppar  Lake-  Kalispel. 

Pendeaa-  Plnalefios. 

Pends-d'oraiUe.  Panda  Oraillas- Kalispel. 

Pendohnta-  Penelakut 

Panaehon*  Pineshow. 

Panaeooka— Pennacook. 

Panalakaa,  Panalethkas,  Panatakeas,  Panetakars, 
Panategnka,  Panatfta,  Panatika-Oomanchas, 
Pane-tath-ea.  Panetathka,  Paneto^ikoa,  Panha- 
tathka,  Panha-tath-kahs,  Pin'-hatfth'-kas- Pe- 
nateka. 

Paniohon-  Pineshow. 

Peniaoock,  Paniaook^  Pennacook. 

Pfo'iUa-Abnakl. 

Panikook-  Pennacook. 

Panitani-Pimitoui. 

Panition—  Pineshow. 

Pankapog—  Punkapog. 

Pan  loaa- Comanche. 

Pannaaokaa,  Pannaeooka,  Pannagog,  Pannakaoka* 
Pennacook. 

Pannatneketa—  Pen  tucket. 

Pannaeooke,  Pannekokaa,  Pannekook,  Pennekooke— 
Pennacook. 

Pennelakaa,  Panna-taha,  Pennetekaa—  Penateka. 

Pannlaook,  Pannlkook*  Pennacook. 

Pannobaaot*  Penobscot 

Pannokook—  Pennacook. 

Pannonkady""  Pasaamaquoddy. 

Penny  Gook,  Panny-Cooke,  Pennykoko—  Pennacook. 

Penoboantt  PanMscotaa,  Panobsaotta,  Panobacnt, 
Panobakaag,  Panobaota»  Penobscot. 

Paaol,  Peioloa— Aooma. 

Pafton— El  Pefion. 

Pansiaola—  Pensacola. 

Pantac oet,  Pentagolatt,  Pantaconett,  Pentsfonet, 
PentagSat,  Pantagooatoh,  Pantagorett,  Panta- 
goSt-Penobscot 

Pantientt-  Pen  tucket 

P'B'ntlata- Puntlatsh. 

PanttakaiB— Penateka.    ' 

Pantoakatt*  Pentucket 

PentagSat^  Penobscot 

Paoiras*  Peoria. 

PeokSanmy—  Piekonagami. 

Peela,  Peonas,  Peonies- Peoria. 

People  in  a  Olrele— Detsanayuka. 

People  of  the  Deaart— Kwahari. 

Paopla-of-tha-flat-roof-hoQsas— Qnerechos. 

People  of  the  Pork— Nassauaketon. 

People  of  the  Lake— Mdewakan ton. 

People  of  the  leaf,  People  of  the  Leaves- Wahpe- 
ton. 

People  of  the  LaaTas  dataahed—  Wahpekute. 

People  of  the  Lowlanda— Maskegon. 

People  of  the  Pheasants— SIpusnkanumanke. 

People  of  the  Prairie— Paskwawininiwug. 

People  of  the  Biver—  Wabpeton. 

People  of  the  Shot  Leaf-  wahpekute. 

People  of  the  Willows— Havasupai. 

People  of  the  Woods-Sakawithluiwuk. 

People  that  don't  Laogh-Kutaiimiks. 

Psoras,  Peorlans,  Peoryai-Pwri^. 
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Peouangukhiu— Plan  kasha  w. 

Poonarewl,  PeooariM,  Peouaritu,  PMoaroiaa,  Peou- 

caria.  Peoueria,  Peoorla,  PMaryM— Peoria. 
Peoatewa«-amie-  Potawatomi. 
P'e'paLendz"  Pepatlenok. 
Pe'pawiLen6x>-  Pepawitlenok. 
PepchkUc-Peeprhiltk. 
Pepepiookia.  Pepepoake-«PepIkokia. 
Pepht-aoh-  Djishtangading. 
Pepiooaoias,   PepkoqiiJs,    PepikoUt,    Pepikonkia— 

PepiKokia. 
Peptohorl-  Peepchlltk. 
Pepna-hapiteki  Bawanoci-Abeentee. 
Pequa—  Pequea. 
PE^iaiit-Pekaist 
Pequakett»  Pequawket. 
Pequante-  Pequot. 
Pequanuoke-  Poquonnuc. 
Pequaquaokes-  Pequawket. 
Peqnaat,  PeqnatoM,  Peqaatoot,  Pequatt— Pequot. 
Peqaauket.  Peqnawett- Pequawket. 
Peqiiea»PJqua. 
Peqaeac  —  Py  q  uaug^ 
Peqaean^'  Pequot. 
Peqaehan-  Pequea. 
Peqnento,  Peqnenti,  Peqaetam,  Pequets,  Peqnett, 

Pequid,    Peqnimt,   Peqnin,    Pequlto,   Peqnitoor, 

Pequitti,  Pequoadt,  Peqaod,  Peqnoida,  Pequoite, 

Pequoitt<»  Pequot. 
Pequot'-  Nameaug. 
Pequoto,  Peqnotoh,  Poqaoyti- Pequot. 
Pequt  Hayantaqnit-Niantlc. 
Pequtt,  Pequtt,  PequttSof.  PeqnutB,  Peqnuttoof , 

FeqTats,  Peqwit-Pequot. 
PeroM"Nez  Perc^. 

Perniak.  Periffnakf  Perigiiaz-Perayu. 
Periqua-Perigua. 
PermaTeTvi-  Pimitoui. 
Perooodamo"  Terocodame. 
Perouaeoa,  Perouaroa,  Peroaoria—  Peoria. 
Perriu,  Penm-Tionontatl. 
Petcagolat—  Pascagoula. 
PeskaaamSkkan,  Petkadam-nkotik,  Petkadaneeouk- 

kanti,  Peskamaquon^-'  Passamaq uoddy . 
Pe-Ala-Peshla. 

Pe-Alft-ptaoela-  Peshlaptechela. 
Pesmaqoady,   Petmooadv,  Pesmokanti,   Pte-ta-mo* 

kitiak"  Paasamaquoady . 
Pettriakof,  PestriakoTO,  Pestriakowtkoje,  Pestrya- 

kovtkoe- Eider. 
PMtumagatiok—  Passamaquoddy . 
P«tAa-kwe=Aiyaho. 
Pe-ta-ha'-ne-rat->  Pitahauerat. 
Petaluma=Chokuyem. 
Petan  enikaoiln— Petanenikasnika. 
Petaro-Petao. 
PeUwomeek-  Potomac. 
Petax,  Pet^aret-Petao. 
Petchis£gi^  Apache. 
Petdoa-Pe. 

Petenegowat  Pah-XTtet-  Petenegowats. 
Peterirwl,  PeteraTak.  Peteravlk--Pituarvik. 
Pethahanerat,  Pethoweratt- Pitahauerat. 
Petikokias—  Pepikokia. 
Petit  Corbeau's  oand—KapoKha. 
Petite  Nation,  Petite  Nation  dee  Algonqoins-Wes- 

karini. 
Petit  Oiage-Utsehta. 
Petitt  Algonqoins— Weskarinl. 
Petittcotiu^  Pepikokia. 
Petit-iick-Karok. 
Petitt  0><-Utsehta. 
Petit  TaleMy=->Tala8se. 
Petit  Zo-=UUsehta. 
Petlenum=Chokuyem. 
PetonaquaU-  Petenegowats. 
Pe-tou-we-ra=  Pitahauerat. 
Petowach,  Petowack-Pituarvik. 
Pe'tqan  i'niqk'ftoio'a=-  Petkhanlnihkashina. 
Petquottink-  Pequottink. 
Pettare— Petao. 
Pe'  )>e  inink'Icln'a-Kanse. 
PeUikla«Karok. 
Pet-tan-i-gwut-  Petenegowats. 
Pettikokia»= Pepikokia. 
Pettquotting-  PequotUnk. 
PetuneurB- Cayuga. 
Petiineuz»Tionontati, 
PetsaroM  Petao. 


People  de  Pafaint— Slpushkanumanke. 

Pewbs— Winnebago. 

Pe+x'-fi-Jicarlira, 

PeyaKwagami^  Plekouagami. 

Peyaya—Payaya. 

Pey  metoi  XTtaht-Paiute. 

f ey-atet-  Paviotso. 

Pe-shew—  Besheu. 

PeQii-wokeyotUa-Shoahoni. 

Feso-Pissub. 

Pe«  Pero«t»Nez  Percys. 

Phalaoheho—  Palacheho. 

P'baUatUUe-Tubatulabal. 

Phampleco — Pamlico. 

Pharaona,  Pharaonat^nuaon. 

Pheatanti^Sbiyotanka. 

PhiUp'i  Indians— Wampanoog. 

Fho,P'hodoa-Po. 

P'Ho-juo-ge— San  Ildefonao. 

Phoneeha—  Pohoniche. 

P'ho-«e—  Poeeuingge. 

FHo-raang-ge-  Pojoaque. 

Pia-Sia. 

Piacooafami— Plekouagami. 

Plan  band»Grand  River  Ute. 

Piakonakamy,  Piakuakaiaiti>- Plekouagami. 

Pialeget-Kailaidshi. 

Planana— Pinawa. 

Pianoaahawi,  Piangethaw,  Piancpiohla.  PlangnMia. 
Piankaahawa,  Piankaakouas,  riankeahaa.  Piank»- 
ahawa,  PianUehaa,  PSinkiahaa,  Piankahava,  Plan- 
qnioha,  Pianqniohea,  Pianqniahawa— Planlcashaw. 

Pianriaa,  Pianttaa- Peoria. 

Piaqnl-  Pahquetooai. 

Pi-ank-e-ahawa,  Plawkaahawa-Piankashaw. 

Pi-ba-Sa. 

Piba nyfi-mfl,  PIba  wlawfi,  Plb-wim-wil— Piba. 

Plo-Wlchita. 

Pi'-ea-Piaha. 

Pioanaanz,  Pioanenx— Piegan. 

PioanlpaUah-  Puyallup. 

Pioaria,  Pieenriea— Picuria. 

Piohar,  Ploharea-Piechar. 

Pieheno—  Pischenoas. 

PichmichtaUk-  Plkmlktalik. 

Piobona—  Plaquowa. 

Piohouagamia-  Plekouagami. 

Pi-ol'kae-nitapM-o-8ho6honi. 

Piekan-Plegan. 

Piekar-Plechar. 

Piekawa,  Pickaway,  Plekawee,  Plekawas— Plqna. 

Piokawillany-  Plckawlllanee. 

Piokoragam—  Plekougami. 

Fiokpoiket-  Pequawket 

Pioka-Wlchlta. 

Plekwaoket,  Piokwoekat— Pequawket. 

Pi9l'-kwtt-tai-aaa'o  Plthlkwutsiaus. 

Picoria-Picurls. 

Piooa-Plro. 

Picoweo,  Ptoqne— Plqua. 

Pioqwaket—  Pequawket. 

Piotorla-Picuris. 

Piota-  Plckawlllanee. 

Piomii,  Piouri,  Pioiiria,  Piewiea,  Fieoz— Picuris. 

Piowookot—  Pequawket. 

Pideea-Pedee. 

Pieoia- Pecos. 

Piadea-Paiute. 

Piadgana-Plegan. 

Pleda-ndra-Sikslka. 

Pie  Edea,  Pi-eeda-Palute. 

Piekan^,  Piekann-Plegan. 

Piekouagamtana,  Piekovagamlana—  Plekouagami. 

Pieroad-noae— Nez  Percfti. 

Pierced  Noaea— Iowa.  Nez  Perc^. 

Pietmiektallgmiat-  Pikmlktalik. 

Pientea-Pamte. 

Pigana— Plegan. 

Pigeon  Rooat-PadahUalka. 

Piggwacket,  Plgocket,  Pignaobet— Peqoawnet. 

Pigttioaaea—  Piguiques. 

Pigwaobet,  Pigwacket,  Pigwaekitt,  Pigvoeket,  PIr 
woket,  Pigwolket- Pequawket 

Pibir-Pehlr. 

Pibniqnea-  Piguiques. 

PiOi-tca-Plhcha. 

Pibttiquea— Piguiques. 

Pijiu.Piasuh. 

Pflmoa—Pima. 
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Pikani-Piegan. 

Pik-oak-ohet-Pltkachl 

Pike-Slksika. 

Pi'-kA-e-wftii-nt-JicarUlas. 

Pikhte-PlkU. 

PUderloo-Plkirlu. 

H-kl-ll-t'ce-Pikllltthe. 

Pildudtlek-Pikiutdlek. 

PikiaUm-PikiuUk. 

Pikkawa»Piqua. 

Pikmifftslik-Pikmi  ktalik . 

PikmdcU'  Uff-mnt-Pikmiktallgmiut 

Pikofuni-  nekoua^ami. 

Pikowea«P1qua. 

Pi-kun-i-Plegan. 

Pikuria-Picaris. 

Pilabo,  PiUho-Sooona 

PUgana— Piegan. 

nUar  Book-Tlalentk. 

PiUean,  PiUien- Pillagers. 

PUopa<->  Socorro. 

Pimahaitu— Pima. 

PIm&i'nds—  Pemainus. 

Pimal»Pinalefl06. 

Pima-Papabotaa—  Papago. 

Pimas  Bigoa,  Pimas  oe  ol  Snr—Neyome. 

Plmaaes— Pima. 

Pimas  frijoleroa— Papago. 

Pimas  OUenos,  Pimas  Bsfios,  Pime,  Pimera,  Pimes, 

Pimese—Plma. 
Pimetsois-  Pimitoui. 
Pimes,  Pimi,  Pimieas->Pima. 
Plmikshi— Pinal  eflos. 
Piminos—  Pemainus. 

Plmitoonis,  Pimitaoui,  Plmitaoiiy-» Pimitoui. 
Pimo,  Pimo  Oalenos.  Plmoles,  PimosIU&os— Pima. 
Pimytesouy— Pim  Itooi. 
Pin-a-aa— Pinawan. 
Pinal,  Pinal  Apachen,  Pinal  Apadies,  Pinalino,  Pinal 

Leilas,  Pinal  Lono,  Pinal  Lluios^PiDaleflos. 
Pinals  ADaohes—  Pinal  Coyotero. 
Pinana,  Pi-na-na,  Pi'-na-wa— Pinawan. 
PioUob*.  PiBU^bdne,  Pin  W6\  Pin  bU6'dine«-Pln- 

bSho.      ^^ 
Pinchon,  Pinchow— Pineshow. 
Pincby-Pintce. 
Pinolatohas-Pilaklikaha. 
Pincos»Pima. 
Pine-Band— Wazikute. 
Pineohon — Pineshow. 
Pin-e-hoo-te-  Pinhoti. 
Pineifa«Chepenafa. 
Pine  Indians— Natchez. 
Pinelores,  Pinery— Pinalefios. 
PSng-fwf-Plcuris, 

Pingoshogarun.  Pingnishagamliit— Pingulshuk. 
Pinff-ol-tha-  Picurla. 
Pimohon—  Pineshow. 
Pining- Pinini. 
Pininos—  Pima. 
Piniooagna— Pimocagna. 
Pinboas—  Acolaplssa. 
Pinkeshaws—  Piankashaw. 
Pinnanoas— Pinanacas. 
PinnekookB==  Pennacook. 
Pinneshaw-  Pineshow. 
Pinoleno,  Pinolero,  Pinoles,  Pinol-Indlaner,  Pinols, 

Pinon  Lanes,  PiAon  Llano  Apadies--Pinalefio6. 
Pinoshoragin- Pinguisbuk. 
Pintadi- Pintados. 
Pintado-Pueblo  Pintado. 
Pintagone—  Penobscot. 
Pintahs-Paviotso. 
Pintos— Pakawa. 
Pinuelti-PIcurls. 
Piohom-  Peinhoum. 
Piorlas— Peoria. 
Piou— Peinhoum. 
Pionangoiohias-  Piankashaw. 
Pioiiaroiia-  Peoria. 
Pip-Piba. 

Pfpdis,  Pipdit^ie- Maricopa. 
Pipos-altos-Pima. 
Plqaaohet— Pequawket. 
Plqaag—  I*yquaug. 
Piqua  Town—  Pequea. 
Piquaug—  Pyquaug. 
Piqued— Pequea. 
Piqniag—  Pyquaug. 
Plq^Si-Pitic. 
Pir,  Pira,  Piri-Piro. 
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Pirigaa-Perigoa. 

Piij-Piro. 

Pinias— Pima. 

Pimas- Piro. 

Pisaoaek— Pissacoac. 

Pisanomo— Perinimo. 

Piscahoose—  Pisquows. 

Pisoao— Pescado. 

Ptooaons-  Pisqnows. 

Piscataqnaokes— Piflcataqua. 

Piscataway,  Pisoatawese— Conoy. 

Ptooatehees-Pitkachi. 

Piscatoway,  Pisoatowayes,  Pisoattawayes— Conoy. 

Pisoattoway  —  Piscataway. 

Piscatna- Conoy. 

Pischoole,  Pisohous— Pisquows. 

Pisoh  quit  pas— Pishquitpah. 

Pisooos-  Pisquows. 

Pisgaohtkok-Scaticook. 

^hakolk-Dakota. 

Pisbekethe-Psakethe. 

Pishgaohtigok-ScaUcook. 

Pishia— Beshen. 

Pisbqnltpaws,  Pishqni^pows— Pishquitpah. 

Pisbt,  mtot,  Ptehtst-  Pistchin. 

Pishwanwapom— Yakima. 

PisierfnU,  Plsirinins-  Nipissing. 

Piskwss,  Piskwaos- Pisquows. 

Pispisa-witesa— Pispizawichasha. 

Pisqnitpahs,  Pisqnitpaks- Pishquitpah. 

Pisquons,  Pisqaoiise— Pisquows. 

Pissaooaok-  Pissacoac. 

Pissaseok,  Pissassaok,  Pissassees^Pissasec. 

Pissoattaways- CoDoy. 

Piss-oows— Pisquows. 

Pist-eUns- Pistchin. 

Pistol  RiTen- Chetleschantunne. 

Pi-ta'-da- Pawnee. 

Pitagoriciens,  Pitagorleos- Pythagoreans. 

PitiSiwirati-  Pitahauerat. 

Pitanisha,  Pi-tan'-nl-snh-Tubatulabal. 

Pitanta-Serranos. 

Pttavirate  Noisy  Pawnee  tribe,  PitaTirate  Hoisy 

tribe-  Pitahauerat. 
Pit-oaeb-es,  Pit-oatHshee.  Pitcatebes,    Pitebackies- 

Pitkachi. 
Pitebaya-koln- Pitchaya. 
Pitobiboaooimi,     Pitoblboneoani,     PitoUbSrenik— 

Pitchibourenik. 
Pitobini^TO- Wichita. 
Pit^mob-es- Pitkachl. 
Piteblboatoanlbaek-Pltchibourenik. 
Pitiaebes-Pitkachi. 
Pitieado-Peticado. 
Pitit  Creek- Koiskana. 
Pit-kab'-obe.  Pit-kab'-te-Pitkachi. 
Pi'tSna'kfngkiinfpitcig-  Betonukeengainubejig. 
Pit  RiTor  Indians— Shastau  Family. 
Pitt  RiTor  Indians— Palaihnihan  Family,  Shastan 

Family. 
Pi-u-obas—  Palute. 
Pi-utab-Paviotso. 
Phite-Paiute. 
Pi-ntes-Paviotso. 
Piute  Snakes— Paiute  Snakes. 
Piva-Piba. 
'Fkii'st-Pekaist 
Pkfwilfai-Miami. 

PkqttMn'-wa-ai'-t'9S-Pkhulluwaitthe. 
Pku-u'-ni-uqt-auk'— Pkuuniukhtauk. 
Plaiknl-Paviotso. 
Plai'knl- Klamath,  Modoc. 
Plain  Assineboins— Assiniboin  of  the  Plains. 
Plain  Orees— Paskwawininlwug. 
Plainfleld  Indians— Quinebaug. 
Planldores-Coaque. 
PlanUsbaws-  Piankashaw. 
PlanwOdt-  Play  wickey. 
Pl^otes  de  OUens,  Plat  o6te  de  Obien,  Plats  ootee 

de  Obiens,  Plats-edtes-de-Obien-Thlingchadinne. 
Plats*o6t^-dftKdiien  du  fort  Bae— Lintchanre. 
Plats*o6t4  de  Obiens,  Plats  ootes  de  Obiens— Thling- 

chadinne. 
Playsanos— Oabrielefio. 
Pleasant  Poiat-8ebaik. 
Pleureurs— Coaque. 

Pluie  (Lae  la)  Indians- Kojejewininewug. 
P.  Maobanlt— Venango. 
Poala— Puaray. 
Poam  Pomo— Ballokai  Poma 
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F6mii]Lii— Apache. 

P^biOo- Pueblos. 

Pobawotohe  XTtaht— Tabegxiacfae. 

PobUpon—  Poblazon . 

Po-M-faa'f  viUafe,  Pooafoag  TUL — Pokagon . 

Peoan-Ponca. 

Poeanakets,  Poeanak«tt,  Pooananket,  PooanawUte, 

Peoanoket,  Pocanoklt-Pokanoket. 
PoeMioke,  PooaHett,  PooaMitt—PocaBBet. 
PoeataUco-  PocotaUgo. 
Poeatocke,  Pooeatook-Pawcatack. 
Poehapnohkang—  Pohkopopbtmk. 
Po  ehlt  baoh  eba-PotcbuBbatcbi. 
Peehoog,  Peohougbs-Patcboag. 
Po-obwe-bat-obe— Potcbnsbatcbl. 
Poelwa  wiiwa-Posblwu. 
Poekagnma-  Piekoogaml. 
Pookanoekatt,  Poekanoky— Pokanoket. 
PookentallabaMM,  PoekentaUeabanM^Pakan-Tal- 

Pookonookatt—  Pokanoket. 

Poeknaebateba-  Potcbusbatchi. 

Pooomj^aaka,  Poeoinptaak,  Focamtakukaa,  Pooom- 

tock,  Poeomtaek-Pocomtuc. 
Poaontallabaaaa-  Pakan-Tallabaawe. 
PaootaUgat-  Pocotaligo. 
PoeoQgbtaaaack,   Poeongbtronaok  —  Bocootawwo- 

nauke. 
Peaomptaaks.  Paenmtaak— Pocomtuc. 
PaatmtoUabaaaa-  Pakan-TallahaaBee. 
Pa-da-wand-om-aa,    Pa-da-waod-um-aag  —  Potawat- 

omi. 
Podvnak—  Podonk. 
Paanaia— Pawnee. 
Paaamtaaka-  Pocomtuc 
Paaa—  Potawatomi. 


Pafbaqoa—  Poloaque. 
Paga,  Paga-  Kuapooge. 
Po^bda-ke-Nez  Perc^ 
Pagadqua*  Pojoaque. 


PaganaU,  Paguaqua,  PagnaU^Paguate. 

Pa-bab- Washakie's  Band. 

Po-ba-ba-obia-Pohoniche. 

Pobanti-  Paguate. 

Pabaa-  Bannock. 

Pab-bantaa-  Pabvant 

Pab-ba-gan—  Mabican. 

P6bai- Washakie's  Band. 

Pabanaaba,   Po-ba*na-abaas,    Pabanaaobaaa,    Pa-bo- 

naiab-as.  Po'  bo-ni-abi— Pohoniche. 
Po-baa-gai<-Ban  Ildefonso. 
Pabuaqua  »  P*  >joaque. 
Pobnniaba-  Pohoniche. 
Paila  lan^—  M  issisauga. 
Painta  das  Baqiilmaax<» Esquimaux  Point. 
PofaitadHaartad  Indians.  P<^tad  Haarts- Ski  tswinh . 
Paint  Pinaa— Quayusta. 
Pabit  Plaasant-Sebaik. 
Paiaaana  blanaa— Attikamegiie. 
Paitoiqnis-  Poitokwis. 

Pcjiaka,  Poianqna.  Pojanqniti,  Pcjangua— Pojoaque. 
Pojnati<-Pajuate. 
Pd-ja-Pohoi. 

Poioagoa,  Poiadqna,  Pojoaqve.PoJoagaa— Pojoaque. 
Pmoaqua— Paguate.  Pojoaque. 
Pajnata,  Pmnata- Paguate. 
Po-JQO-ga.  Po;jao-qae— San  Ildefonso. 
Pongoaim-  Pokegama. 
Po-ka-guma—  Pokegama. 
Pakaba— Waflhakie's  Band. 
Pokanacket,  Pakanookat—  Pokanoket 
Pokanokat—  Wampanoag. 
Pokanokik-  Pokanoket. 
Po-ka-aa—  Poekesas. 
Pakaaaatt—  Pocasset. 
Po-ka-gom-maw,  Pokagnina*  Pokegama. 
Poka-koa-an'-fa-  Unami. 
Pa-kan-wall,  Pa-kan-walla— Bokninuwad. 
Pokaaat.  Pakaaaat— Pocasset. 
Pokatalioo— Pocotaligo. 
PakkenTalk—  Hopi. 

Pakamtaknkaa,  Pakamtoak—  Pocomtuc. 
Pokonatri*  Pohoniche. 
Pakaninaa,  Pa-kan-wal-la-  Bokninuwad. 
Pakw^  Pa'kwaida- Pojoaque. 
Palacboaolaa^  Apalachicola. 
Palagamis— Tubatulabal. 
Palanabas—  Paloos. 
Pala-Oat  band-  Hokarutcha. 
Pala  paapla— Wazikote. 


PaUaabnablaw*  Apalachicola. 

PaUotapallaTs—  Paloos. 

Palakawynabs— TubatnlabaL 

Polanebaa—  Paloos. 

Paldksalgi-Bilozl. 

Palnlumas-  Pomolnmas. 

Pal-wa-sba—  Bad  wisba. 

Pama  poma,  Pama  pana,  Pamas— Ballokai  Porno. 

Pomaaaak,    Pamaiaak,    Pamaiaka,    Pooft^ock— Po- 

meioc. 
Pama- Pima. 

Pamaniak,  Pamanik— Pomonlc. 
Pampartgua—  Pomperaug. 
Pana— Misesopano,  Puna. 
Paaaaks—  Bannock. 
Panaaaaks,  Panaaaks— Pennacook. 
Panannnunakat — Potanumaquut. 
Panarak- Dakota. 
Paaafs—  Ponca. 

Panaabita.  Panasbta- Bannock. 
Panaabs.  Panaaa,  Panaar.  Panaaran.  Pmwaraa,  Paa- 

aara,  Poaaaraa,  Panaariaa,  Pan'aais,  Poneaa,  Pas- 

aaw,  Panabas- Ponca. 
PaaabastaBBiag— Punxsutawny. 
Panab  Indians— Allakaweah. 
Panarars,  Paaaja— Ponca. 
Pand  D'OraOlaa.  Pandaaaa,  Pondara,  PanderaTa,  Pasd 

OrrlUoa,  Pandnraa-Kalispel. 
Pana  Pamas- Ballokai  Porno. 
Pangkaws,  Pangs,  Panlais— Ponca. 
P'6nm— Apache. 
Panls— Pawnee. 
Panisbta  Banaeks— Bannock. 
Panka,  Pankabs,Pankas- Ponca. 
Pankaantamis-  Potawatomi. 
PanUpag—  Punkapog. 
Panabsaat,  Panabaant— Penobscot. 
Pa-na-(-ta-ni-a— Cheyenne.  Southern. 
Pananakanit— Punonakanit 
Pans,  Pansazs— Ponca. 
Pantaatamias,  Pantabtamias,  Pantawa taints.  Panta- 

wattbnias,  Paadawabdubma— Potawatomi. 
PaaaoMas-  Puimuk. 
Paaasaas— Puisu. 
Pa-a-ga—  Kuapooge. 

PaagoavUiak,  PaagaTallyak— Puguvillak. 
Paajaga— San  Ildefonso. 
PaaUaabaeblaw—  Apalachic<da. 
P6H»-mss-8ik8ika. 
Paang-air—  Ponca. 
Paanaak—  Punuk. 
Paar— Honowa. 
Paa-rab-t6-ai—  Puretuay. 
Paaaaanas— Pusune. 
Papagbtonk—  Papagonk. 
Papanm—  Popkum. 
Papalantaabam-  Popelout. 
Papinosbaas-  Papinachois. 
Papala  Broalata— Tsenatay. 
Papponaasta,  Pappanessit — Poponesse t. 
Paqnaanaa,  Poqoannaak— Poquonnoc. 
Paqnat^  Paguate. 

Paqnataaka,  Paqnatnaka—  Pawcatuck. 
Para-Bpia  KatiaB— Piekouagami. 
Paqnanaak—  Poquonnoc. 
ParenpiBa- TukKUthkutchin. 
ParanpiBa  Paapla- Piekouagami. 
ParenpiBa  Btrar  Indians— Tukkuthkutchin. 
Paroupbia  Txlba- Kakouchaki. 
Part  da  la  H^-Le  Have. 
Part  Ortbam- Alezandrovsk. 
Part  lana'-Missisauga. 
Part  Madisao— Suquamiah. 
Partabaaaa,  Parta-Baak,  Partabaaka,  Partobaea— Fo- 

topaco. 
Part  Orabsrd— Dwamlsh,  Snquamiah. 
Part  Orfard-  Kosotshe. 

Part  Oxford  Indians— Kaltseigheatanne,  KwaCamL 
Part  Orfards—  Kaltsergheatunne. 
Part  Stoart  Indians— Afaealt 
Part  Tabaga— Potopaoo. 
Part  TawMand— Chimaknm. 
Pamebas— Wiminnche. 
Paaaaiaa—  Pasquayah. 
Pa-aa—  Poseuingge. 

Pa^'-a,  P6siwna,  Pa'-ai-wik  wiii-wik-Poahiwii. 
Paa-ka-as—  Poskesas. 
Paakma—  Pasquajrah. 
Paaaaiam— Upasoitac. 
Paaanwii,  Pasiwa-San  Ildefonso. 
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Po-tiMB-fAl—  Pojuaque. 

Fota-MhM~  Potoyanti. 

PoUmeat  Indians— Tutatni. 

Potan— Potam. 

Potanom—Wea. 

Potanon—  Potano. 

Potannmoout—  Potanumaq  JUt 

Potuaoo,  Potapooo—Potopaoo. 

Pota^-Poodatook. 

PotatM-  Ahalakalgi. 

Potato  Town«-Nununy). 

Potatnok— Poodatook. 

Potannoak— Potaucao. 

PotaTalamia—  Potawatomi. 

PotaTon—  Potano. 

Potawahdnhmoo,  Potawatama— Potawatomi. 

Potawatamio  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Prairie— Prairie 
band  of  Potawatomi.  .  ^     .   , 

PoUwatamis,  Potowatimie,  P^ti-wi-t^'-mA- Pota- 
watomi. 

Potawatomies  of  St.  Joseph— St  Joseph. 

Potawattamiss,  Potawatomis,  Potawattomiss,  Pota- 
watomies, Po-tft-waw-tS'-me,  Po-t&'-wit  me,  Po- 
tawtnmies—  Potawatomi. 

Po-td6a,  PVtd6a-Po. 

Pottanmaent,  Petennmmeent— Potanumaqnut. 

Poteotamis,  Pot^iiatami,  Poteooatamis,  Potewata- 
mies,  Potewatamik- Potawatomi. 

Potiek.Potik-Potic. 

Potiwattimeeg,  Pottwattemies— Potawatomi 

Potoaehos,  Potoanoies,  Potoenoies— Potoyanti. 

Potomaek  Indians,  Potomeaok— Potomac. 

P&-tdsh\  Potowatameh,  Potowatamies,  Potowato- 
nies—  Potawatomi. 

Potowmack—  Potomac 

Potowotamies—  Potawatomi. 

Potojrantes,  Po-to-yan-to,  Poto-yan-te— Potoyanti. 

Pottawatameh,  Pottawataneys,  Pottawatimies,  Pot- 
tawatomies,  Pottawattandes,  Potta-wat-nm-ios, 
Pottawandnmies,  Pottawotamies,  Pottawottomies, 
Pottewatemies,  Pottiwattamies,  Pottowatamies, 
Pottowatomy,  Pottowattomies,  Pottowantomie,  Pot- 
towotomees-  Potawatomi. 

Potsna-ge— Pojoaque. 

Pou— Potawatomi. 

Ponalao,  Ponalak.  Ponalakes— Dakota. 

Pouan—  Win  neba*ro. 

Pouanak-  Dakota. 

Poiiankikias-  Piankashaw. 

Pouarak— Dakota. 

Ponderas—  Kalispel. 

Poneatamis,  Pones,  Ponbatamies— Potawatomi. 

Ponbatan—  Powhatan. 

Poirinaqne—  Pojoaque. 

Ponkas-Ponca. 

Ponlteattemis,  Ponlz,  Ponlx  teattemis.  Pons,  Pon- 
tanatemis,  Pontawatamies.  Pontawottamies,  Pon- 
t^amis,  Ponteaonatami,  Ponteatami,  Ponteatlmies, 
Pontoanatamis,  Ponteotamls,  Ponteonatami,  Pou- 
teonatamioneo,  PouteSatamis,  Ponteonatimi,  Pon- 
teonetamites,  Ponteonitamis,  Ponteonotamis,  Pen- 
teonatamis,  Pontewatamies,  Pontonalamis^ontoa- 
amis.  Pontonatamis,  Pontonatamittes— Potawa- 
tomi. 

Pontonosis—  Biloxi. 

Pontonotamis,  Pontonwatamis.  Pontowatomies,  Pen- 
tnatamis,  Poutwatamis,  Ponntonatami,  Pons, 
Pons-  Potawatomi. 

Porantes-  Pahvant. 

PoTate- Parnate. 

PovoU-Bull. 

PoTvate-  Paguate. 

Powakasiok—  Pocasset. 

Powoatnek—  Pawcatnck. 

Powoomptnck—  Pocomtuc. 

Powebas— Kawita. 

Powells  town- Withlako. 

Powhatanie  confederaoy,  Powhattans— Powhatan. 

Powhawneohos—  Pohonichi. 

Powhoge— San  Ildefonso. 

Powmet— Pamet 

Powqnaaioek-  Poquonnoc. 

Powtawatamis,  Powtewatamis,  Powtewattimies,  Pow- 
towottomies— Potawatomi. 

Poxn^-  Pojoaque. 

P'ojr&B- Poiam. 

Piye-kwe-Poyi. 

Poytoqnis,  Poytoqnia«Poitokwla. 

y9f»-P0U^ 


Poms  de  Bnmedio— Posos. 


n-ffe,  Posnamr-ce,  Posnaane- Pojoaque. 
Prairie  Apaehes— Kiowa  Apacne. 

Gfiiekao  olan— Seeenkaberuhpaka,  Sipush- 


kanumanke. 
Prairie-Orees— Paskwawlninl  wug. 
Prairie  OrossTsntres- Atsina. 
Prairie-ben  people— Seechkaberuhpaka,  Sipushka- 

numanke. 
Prairie  bens— Sipushkanumanke. 
Prairie  Indians— PaskwawirJniMrug.  Prairie  Kick- 

apoo. 
Prsirie  Wolf— Shomakooea. 
Prairie-Wolf  People-  Mandhinka^aghe. 
Premorska,  Premorski— Chna^rmiut. 
Presoado—  Pescado. 
Priokled  Panis- Wichita. 
Priest's  Rapids-Sokulk. 
Prlmabaitn— Pima. 
Primoske.  Prinoski— Chnagmiut. 
Printed  Hearts-Skitswish. 
Prorjoaqne-  Pojoaque. 
Prominent  Jaws— Oqtogona. 
Pronaria,  Pronereas,  Pimievoa-  Peoria. 
Prophet's  Town— Tippecanoe 
Protasso,  Protassoi;  Protassov— Morzhovoi. 
Pronaria— Peoria. 
Prorate- Pasniate. 

ProTinee  de  Bel,  Provineia  de  la  Sal- Coligoa. 
Pmara-Puaray. 
Psanpsan— PatnAl. 
Psobwan-wapp-am— Shan  wappom . 
Psbawanwappam—  Yakima. 
Psbwa'n&pAm-Shan  wappom. 
Ptinont^f"**"h*****"»t    Pnnontanbbintons—  Psi nou- 

tanhinhintons. 
Ft.  Ooweta— Kawita. 
Pte-ynte-eni,  Pte-yute^ni- Pteyuteshnl. 
Pti'tEk-Petutek. 
Ptnksit—  Munsee. 
Pnsrnampe— Pahvant. 
Pnala-Puaray. 
Pnallip,  PnalUpamisb,  Pnalli-paw-mish,  PnalUss— 

Puyallup. 
Tninag,  Pnans— Winnebago. 
Pnants=>Met8met8kop,  Winnebago. 
Pnara,  P6aH£i,  Puary— Puaray, 
Pnoara^=  Ari  kara. 

Pne-enn-tal-lau-bas-see-  Pakan-Tallahassee. 
Pnekanokiok-  Pokanoket. 
Pnekantala,  Pnokantalla,  Pncknntallabasse—  Pakan- 

Tallahamee. 
Pnddinff  Biver  Indians— Ahantchuyuk. 
Pneblej^laaeo- Pueblo  Blanco. 
PneUo    Oolorado— Pueblo    Pintado,   Tzemanluo, 

Wukopakabi. 
Poeblo  de  Jvmaaos— Pueblo  de  los  Jumanos. 
Paeblo  de  las  Oanoas— Shuku. 
PneUo  de  las  Rnedas—  Kuuanguala. 
Paeblo  de  las  Bardinas-Cicacut. 
Pneblo  de  les  Santos  Apostoles  Ban  Simon  y  Jndas— 

Upasoitac. 
Pueblo  de  los  Biete  Arroyoe— Tenabo. 
Paeblo  de  Montesama,  Pneblo  de  Ratones— Pueblo 

Pintado. 
Pneblo  de  Bb^She. 
Paeblo  de  Tanqne— Tunggc. 
Pneblo  Oanado— Wukopakabi. 
Pneblo  Grande- Kintyel.  Pueblo  Pintado. 
Pneblo  of  the  bIrd-Tshiriege. 
Pneblo  qnemado- Tzenatay. 
Pneblos  of  the  iKdano— Medano. 
Pneblo  viejo-Oapan. 
Paerito- Puerto. 

Pnerta  de  la  Pnrisima  Oonoepeion— Concepci6n. 
Pnerta  Ban  Pelipe- San  Felipe. 
Pnerteeito—  Waputy  utsiama. 
Pufallipamisb,  Pagallnp- Puyallup. 
PnffetBoandOroop- Chlmakuan  Family,  Saliflhan 

Family. 
Pagbqnonnook-  Pauquaunuch. 
Pncnpiliak-  Puguvlliak. 
Pniale— Puyallup. 
Pni'-mim-  Puimem. 
Pu'-i-mok—  Puimuk. 
P^jnaane-Paguate,  Pojoaque. 
Pajnni— Pusune. 
Pnkakt'-Pekaist. 
Pttt^^y-Qmaba, 
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PuUmIo*-  PuUkAtu. 

PnlaMk-ShMtan  Funily. 

PullMii,  Fol-la'-o^-Unalachtigo. 

PolpcBW,  PolfMMt— Bolbone. 

Puma- Pima. 

Poauunflt,  PmwaM—Piuiames. 

Pu-nAi'-nyii-inA— Puna. 

Fln-ltk,  PoBMhlT^  Bannock. 

Pii-iia'wiii-wii»  Puna. 

PoiMa,  Fanoah— Ponoa. 

Panoapaan«  Pqacapoay—  Punkapog. 

Poseai,  Ponoaw,  Foneaaa,  Foaahawt^Ponca. 

PuBekapaaf  —  Punkapuff. 

Faaakaotoaay— Ponzsutawny. 

Pii'n-e-Puna. 

Pvi^elika-Erle. 

Prnuimi*  Pumine. 

Punka—  Ponca. 

PnnkapaoC,    Pank^ofe,    Puakepaaf,    FaaUpaof, 

Pnnklpoaf ,  PanUpof— Punkapog. 
Pnnknot- Tu  kpafka. 
Punkotfaik—  Pungoteque. 
Ponkqa— Pun  kapoff. 
Pon-naka— Bannock. 
Paaqoapoaff.  Pnnqiiapof-PimkapQg. 
Pnnta-LaPunta. 
Paat-Udfft-PunUatHh. 
Pan-7«-Ua—  Enclnal. 
PuayistTi- Punyeestye. 
Pnnyitnama—  Cubero. 
PootwaUmi—  PotawatomL 
Para— Puretuay. 
Poramw-  Punamee. 
Pnray— Puarav. 
Pnrblot,  PaiWo— Puebloa. 
Pnrifleadoa  -  Halona. 
PnrWma  OanoapeiMi— Cadegomo,  Ooncepcl6n  de 

Nuestra  Seftora. 
Pvirima  de  BaUeora— Babiacora. 
Pvirima  da  Znai— Zufii. 
Pttr-tyi-^-ya-Caaa  Blanca. 
pQniai.  Pnniay-Pnaray. 
Pnihone-  Pumine. 
Pn'-thuah-Pulsu. 
Po-«it-yit-cho-Caaa  Blanca. 
Posnaqae— Pojoaque. 
Pasnna-  Pumine. 
PntaTatimM,  Pntawatama,  PutawatlBMa,  Pntavato- 

mi6,  Pntawawtawmawi— PoUwatomi. 
Pn'to-ko-hn—  Puehkohu. 
Pdtowata,     Pdtewatadai),    Piitewatimet»I*otawa- 

tomi. 
Pntoa-Copeh. 
PtttowatomtVt,  PnttawattiiniM.  Pntteotoagt,  Pntte- 

watamlM,  Pnttowatamiet,  Pnttwattmeaa—  Potawa- 

tomi. 
Piinko&  wliw^-Puukong. 
Pa'tm-t'^i-wa'-An— PuuntthiwBun. 
Puyallop,  Pnyallttpahmtih,   Pn-yallap-a-mith,  Fo- 

yaldp-Puyallup. 
Puyatye-Tano. 
Payon— Winnebago. 
Pazhnne,  Pnslumne—  Pumine. 
Pwaoataek,  Pwoakatuok,  Pwoeataok,  Pwo«kataek, 

Pwonaoatnok—  Pawcatuck. 
Pximai-<=  Modoc. 
Pyakl  Aahao  Pilakllkaha. 
Pyankatheaa,    Pyankoethas,    PTankahaa,    Pyanka- 

■hawB,  PyankisAawB-  Piankashaw. 
Pyatonont»  Wca. 
Py-eodt,  Pyentw— Paiute. 


Pyqoaac,  Pyqnag-  Pyquaug. 
Pyrot—Pir 


Pyrot 

Pytognit-  Poltokwis. 

Py-uU— Pavlotso. 


<U-ain-o  ta-ne— Khaamotene. 

Qa'aqe— Kaake. 

aaokk°  qatsb,  Oaokko  qataMne-Khaakankhatao. 

OaolQ.  aaoUjni-Khashhlishni. 

Qa'mli  qe'gawa-i— Kagials-kegawai. 

Qa  gntl-Kwakiutl. 

Oahatika-QuahaUka. 

Qi-i<ja-Kaldja. 

<Ui'-4ja  q«pwa-i-Kaidju-kegawai. 

Qailertetang"-  Khailertetang. 

Qa-i-ni-na-rtl  i&nn<'— Khainanaitetnnne. 

Qaiakana'-  Kolakana. 


QiUa'-KitamaL 

aia'katan-Ankakehittan. 

Qak'ifaift- KAkame. 

OaUk'v'-Kbalakw. 

QaUatq-HelMt. 

Qaldi'agMal-  Huldanggats. 

a^airts-Kolleeu. 

Qrbgv&-Ka]okwia. 
Q&1toa|aB-  Kahltcatktn. 
QiaMoaiia'dl-  lUhltcanedi. 
QUtoTMtM^lBa-  Kh&ltso. 
Oalokwla-Kalokwis. 
Q'ialkilaq— Qanikilak. 
aa'pnidi-a«Ba--Topini8h. 
Qapq>>**^  KapkapeOp. 
Oa'qaBitMa-  Hahamatoea. 

iwatOlkya. 


(U'\awatiUra 


-Cbippe' 
(tt'^qawatUflra-  K&ka^ 
OaqO'i-Kekioa. 


Qaq!^a  Ut  tia-Kako0-lil(>tan. 

Qa-qalma- Kiakima. 

Qa-ra-ta'  nv-owi'-ka— ICharatanuiiianlte. 

Qafanag— Karmang. 

(UnaaqSiidn—  Karmakdjuin. 

QaraHoit*  Karnaoit. 

a*aah-tr«-tya-San  FeUpe. 

OaHifiaqdlaaq-  Klaasigiakdjoag. 

QUL'tto  qrcawa-l-Daiyuahl-laiiaa. 

Q&'toadt-Katcadl. 

Q&tezA'na-ak!- Katehanaak. 

aVtgn  kit  tia-Ketgohittan. 

aVtkaayi-Ratkaayi. 

Q&tqhra^altu-  KatkwaatalCu. 

Qanajaq^joftq"  Kand  j  okd  j  uak. 

Q&iltoin— Cowichan. 

Qaaitaahia-Salishan  nunUy. 

Qaomananr—  Kanmanang. 

QaapawB— Qnapaw. 

Oaiiiatk— Wiltkun. 

Qawpaw-Quapaw. 

(UmI  Mb.  Qdhad  ak4hi*»KbdhadiikdUiL 

Qlaekonawa—  Keahkunawn. 

Qtqartaiijaiig—  Kekertaujkang. 

Oi^'wai'akln-Kekwaiakin. 

Oriamiz-Kedlamik. 

OiU'tt-Kelatl. 

aiaa-Kelea. 

OBOkEtSt-Kelketoa. 

Qa-BilBl-taa".  QiiBHca—  Khemnlchan 

Oi'nlMen-  Kenipaim. 

<|iin-tiia-Kang. 

Qi'qaM-China  Hat 

Qaqartaq^jQiB-  Kekertakdjuin. 

Qaqtrtaiqaiiff-  Kekertaojaiig. 

Qaqartan—  Kekerten. 

<UqartaqdJiiag— Kekertukjnag. 

Qaturoan-  Hehlkoan. 

Qanontowanoia— Senedi. 

Q«yata-oto>w6,  Qarata-toMra^BKherataotaovv. 

Qayata-wHeaea—  Kheyata  vichasba. 

Ota^Uthfit-Kesonlathut, 

QiaMdiciaq<Qiiag-  Kiaasigiakdjuag. 

Qloiiudgna-Gytislwa. 

Qld#^Ska«i'sa- Khidhenikaidiika. 

aidnaliq-Kidnelik. 

QimiHiiig-  KimiflBing. 

Qinabaagi,  Qinebaagt— Qulnebaug. 

QjngMitareanr-  Kingaaeareang. 

Qlngmlktaq— Kingmiktuk. 

Qiagua-Kingua. 

Qfagnamfat— Klnguamlut. 

QiuMploke— Quinnlpiac 

Q'l-ra-Taak— Querecno. 

Ql-ta'an-mai'-ke-  Khitanamanke. 

OiTltnng-Kivltung. 

OltU'ssn-KUlaaen. 

a*Ba'Bhpftl-8kltswi8h. 

Hmt  wjim,  Qaraikf'Bm— Huaqofiam. 

Qakapona— Kickapoo. 

Qnivira-Quivlra. 

doalaatena—  Kwauatuma. 

a^oi'Laa-Koatlna. 

Qttatoa-Koalcha. 

Q'oa'px-Koapk. 

Qoaafla-GoaaUa. 

QoatM-Kwatd. 
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lUman-  Kodlimani . 

'qoMindz—  Koekoaainok. 

^qomatfso— Homalko. 

I^Unte-Koetenok. 

/xa5t'8nftx—  Koeksotenok. 

pmUiil—  Khoghanhlani. 

utems*  K  waustums. 

lE'aztfnAz*  Koikahtenok. 

Qd-Kolkoi. 

w'de-Hokedi. 

ilaodm—  Kolelakom. 

'  LSnlx— KoUenok. 

'm'Snftx— Komenok. 

'mk-atb-  Komkyutis. 

'moyui*"  Komoy  ue. 

'iiiqutii«  Komkutia. 

ia'""Kona. 

taf  £*]ii—  Khonagani. 

on'-qwAHii^'n^-"  Khoonkh  wuUunne. 

(iai'ft-Kokaia. 

a'  a-ttx-Kokaitk. 
nbinff  —  Kordlnbing. 
'•M  9iin'-n<—  Khosatunne. 
iqemoE,  Qi68qlm5— Koakimo. 
•ta-td-Khotacbi. 
likalm— Kotlskaim. 
rta-toa'-tei-KboUtacheche. 
larra— Qaarai. 

atenaa  'Jiad'i'i-Koachnaa-hadaL 
aArta^Kereaan  Family. 
^-Khra. 

/  httfi'-e— Khrahune. 
/  ipre'-Te—Khrakreye. 
/  pa  oa"— Khrapatban. 
/•qtd-Nacbicbe. 
.loqol-Ksalokul. 
/ptEm— Ksapeem. 
t-M-kft-pee-ta^a-lee-SbipaiiloYi. 
nnontoana,  QaonBontenaoa,  Qaonontonanaa— Sen- 
ca. 

/•Ut-U'  ^dnnl-Khtalntlitnnne. 
mniaa  Lununi. 
lahda— Kwabari. 
iaaada— Koaaati. 

fcbaac,   dnabaeonk,   Qnabaftt,    <liiabafiid-Qaa- 
aoff. 

ibigaia  (Inabi^ay-SerTaiioa. 
ibaJnitt,  ftnaDa<y,  ftwaMlqiitck,  Qwahawka,  <liia- 
»ac.  <laabMici^  vnabof.  QaaboQC-Quabaaff. 
whita-Oiiacblta. 
lob-mab-mUi""  Squaxon. 
lok— Aucocisco. 
tek-ana-mlfh-oSquaxon. 
uskewath,  Ooaoktwlth,  Oaaekella-KwaklaU. 
iokiit""  Poxea. 
looUh-Kwakiatl. 

looratehie,  Qnaeoratoha^Quacoshatcbee. 
io6«-Kwakiutl. 

uldiea,  (loaddylndiaiM^PafBamaquoddy. 
tdodaqnaet.  Unadodaqaloin— Kodohadacho. 
tdoft,  QnadoglMr  Huron. 
iddt»  Huadoa. 
idroqae— AUakwaye. 
igheail-  KwakluU. 
irulna— Kiakima. 

ifiadaOomanohaa^Qnaliadaa,  ftuahada-Oomancbea, 
oaha-dada-ehats-Kenna,  <|aa-ba-4a-daohata-X«ii- 
%,  (koahadat— Kwabari. 
Jikaolth-KwakluU. 
k-bo-dabs*  K  waharl. 
ib-tab-mab.  <laab-to-mab«Kwatami. 
iantt-Qulnaielt. 
iimanf »  Kuaiirnang. 
i-innongb— Guanaenok. 
i-1-pl-Walpi. 
ineo-Waco. 
i-ina»Quauaenok. 
itUn-Kwantlen. 
rkan— Komoyue. 
Jcewetb-Kwakiutl. 
Jcoomwabs.  QuakoQvaba— K watamL 
Jc-t'n-a-miu — Squazon. 
Jcyina-Kwaklna. 
latcbe-  Qualatcbee. 
ie-Ouale. 

ibioqna—  K  walbioqua. 
iioam-Saamen. 


qnalHamiih,  QnaUyamidi-NiaquaUi. 
Qoal-qiiUtha-KwakiuU. 
Qaalqnioqna"  K  walbioqua. 
ftnimiteban— Cowicban. 
OnaBatoaatt— Quantiflset 
QnandarotqiW""  Ganeyaske. 
(taasis  Saint— San  Juan  Capistrano. 
(taamna—  Quanmugua. 


iioroat^  K  walbioqua 
ilalowii-Q     " 


-Qnalla. 


UnaanepaciM-Quinebaug. 

Qnanoatlimo.  Qnanoatlikw,  doanooiiatlAot,  <laaiioa- 

atlaa— Kanobatino. 
ttnaBt ""  Kanaa. 
duanabeto— Concbachltou. 
Ctaantiaiok-Ouantiflset. 
Qnant-lumt"-  K  wantlen. 
QaaauaM-Tlanusiyi. 
QaaaotoaMt-Quantiaset. 
(luapla.  duapau,  Qnapawa-ArkanMa,  Qnapoia,  Qnap- 

paa,  (tuappawB— Quapaw. 
Qnaqalma,  ftoaqnina»  Kiakima. 
Ouaqiiiolti- Kwakiutl. 
<taara,  Qnarae— QuaraL 
Ooaripl-GolyUle. 
Qnana— Quarai. 

QnanaUra— Kutchin.  Tukkutbkutcbin. 
QnarrtUan-Tukkutlikutcbin. 
<laaiTO— Quarai. 
QnarrydaenooM— Kwabari. 
Qnartolaxo— Quartelejo. 
(loa-aaw-daa—  Koaaati. 
Qvaab-ffoa-miah— Squaxon. 
Onaamigda-Bidai. 
Qwaaoana-Saint  Regis. 
QaaaqiMiii— Kaskaakia. 
<|iiaaa«ii  tribe— Manamoyik. 
CtaataoQoia,  Qnataguon-  Kiowa  Apacbe. 
Ctaat-alitna-  K  wakina. 
Ctaata— Guale. 
Oaathlabpohtlea.    auathlabpothla,    OuatUahpoaa 

ftnatblapohtto- Catblapotle. 
<liiatlil-mat-ba— Comey  a. 
Quatiake,  Ooatiaaik-Quantiflaet. 
Qni'tl— K  wantlen . 
<liiatogea,  QuatoKbeaa,  Quato^iifla,  Qvato^iifla  of 

Loratto- Huron. 
QnatokaroBon— Sauk. 
Quatomab,  Qua-ton-wah—  K  watami. 
ftnatMano,  Qnataanoa- Quataino. 
Ctaatainaa-Qoasila. 
Quat-al-na— Quatdno. 
Ctoattamya—  K  watami. 
<iaaiainoq— Quauaenok. 


Ctaaupnaw- Quapaw. 
Ctaawbaug,  Qoawbawg- 
oQlti-KwakiuU. 


.  Qaawbawg— Quabaug. 


Ctaaw-nQlti- 

CtaawUeom— Saamen, 

<liiawpa— Quapaw. 

<liiawpaiig-  Quabaug. 

<liiawpaw-  Quapaw. 

<liiaw-ahe-lah-(ioaaila. 

Qaaamla— Guasuli. 

<iaa-ja-atiuna—  K  waustuma. 

Qvaynaoa—  Kannebouan. 

Qnaaola— Ute. 

Qabe-Khube. 

Qn^  pa  aa*— Kbudbapaaan. 

Oa^aqtal  i'iiii|k*&ot>>'a-  Hangkautadbantai. 

Wit^  iniiikHtoi-'a-Hangkaahutun. 

Qnaaokar—  Komoyue. 

Queakbpacbamiat—  K  weakpak. 

CUiabaug— Quabaug. 

Qudbee  of  tba  Bootbwaat— Acoma. 

OooUra-Qoiyira.         • 

Qwaaakaha,  Quao-ba-nl-oal-ta-Kueba. 

Qnoa  ba  <laa  oolt,  <loiao-ba-qua-ooU— Komoyue. 

QuoAagamot-  Kwikak. 

Qooenapaag-  Quinebaug. 

duotnadokj  (UMtnapolok-Quinnipiac. 

<laoanCbarlotta'a  lalaad-Skittagetan  Family. 

Qnooa  Hoatar'a  Palaoe  or  Town— Sbesbequin. 

Qnoonbitba,  QnaonHytho,  (tooonioolt-Quinaielt 

(toooreboa— Querecbos. 

Qnaeaob^—  Paguate. 

Qneota*  Qnaet-aea- Qqaltao. 

Ouabataa-Hidataa. 

Qoahta-Quaitao. 

C^otoa,  Qndoton-Qnijotoa. 

CUug  van— Tullcepala . 

<|iw-lal'-«lt- Qui  leute. 
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ft«riam<wM«lmi,  QalUBOOiiehit,  ^liMUahubeehw— 

KarankawA. 
QuUloeluBtot- K  welelnk. 
QiuUahntM-Quileute. 
<tQelot0tmi7<-  Qaelotetrey. 
Qnalqubni*  Quelqueme. 
ftannado— Pueblo  Quemado. 
<lii«mal^— Santa  Tereaa. 
Qnmnaj£^  Comeya. 
QiwBalts-  Quinaielt. 
Qnenait  eheeluit.  aiw-naU'-Mtil-Makah. 
ftoMiabft.  QoMiebaoK— Quinebaug. 
dncaaboo  Indiaiii— Norridfewock. 
Queaeplafe,  <laoa«BUk«— Qulnnlpiac. 
QoMiiaQlti-Quiiialelt. 
<ltiienibaiif  -  Quinebaug. 
Qataipita—  Acolapiwa. 
Qn«ntih«<thihMhk1»  Qoeenasha  wakee. 
QnaaictiaM— Cree. 

Qne'.Bi-nlt  QiwnoU,  Qnanoith- Quinaielt. 
Qaanoncebln—  Keinouche. 
Qneaopufe— Qulnnipiac. 
<liienU--KeDte. 
iliMoais  eoapte-»Kiiihkakon. 
Q««p««.  au«pp»-Quapaw. 
Qntra— Kereaan  Family. 
Qnarehoa,  QnaraohaM,  Qnaraohta,  Qntrahot-'Que- 

rechos. 
Qoartpaea'-Qnlnnipiac. 
Qnarallaiua— Tukkuthkutcbin. 
Qaar«a,  <luaret w  Kereaan  Family. 
Qnirm  CHbraltar— Acoma. 
doaraa,  Qalrii-KeraHLn  Family. 
Qnariatinet-Cree. 
<liiero«- Kereaan  Family. 
ttotrpliat-Quapaw. 
QoarqiMlia-  Nayakololay . 
Qatrra-Quarai. 
Qnatadaa,  ttueaada—  Koaaatl. 
Qoflnel,  Qneanella  Koath— Chentiitbala 
QiuUhtore-  Carrizo. 
QoeuM  oouMW— Kiabkakon. 
QQerenM— Kobani. 
Qoerindoyan— Oasoasane. 
Qua  '^nra>-Quivlra. 
ftoevoU-Quinaielt. 
Qneyohaa-Kicbai. 

Qoayufwa,  Qaeyufwahaofliffa- Cayuga. 
Qnaiaaaiif"  Koaaati. 
(^ohlieom^  Saa  men . 
Qui  a  ban  leaa-  K  weundlaa. 
duiamera—Qimyqguia.  Mecaatria. 
Qoiaqoima,  Quia-Quima— Kiakima. 
aoiaripi-Oolville. 
aoU-ahi-dshi-  Kiashlta. 
Qala-tso-qna = Kiatsukwa. 
QolaTiqamU-' QulTiquinta. 
QaiUra»Quivira. 
Qaibario«Quiburi. 
doioama,  Quioamopa— Quigyuma. 
doloapanae,  Qnioapona,  (laioapoua->Kickapoo. 
Qaloaaqairis«  Wichita. 

Qniohaaifl,  Quiobaia,  Qoloheigno,  QniohM— Kiebai. 
Qaiebiian»  Kiowa. 
Quieimaa— Quigyuma. 
Qaioimdgaa«-QyuHiwa. 
duiok-am-i-nnt—  Koekaotenok. 
Qoiooma,  Qokona— Quigyuma. 
Qaicimontatoronov»-  TionontaU. 
Ouidabo^Kichai. 
aai-dai-elt»  Quinaielt. 
Qoidebaio,  Quidobaia-Kichai. 
Qaieetaoa«  Quaitso. 
Quie  ha  Ne  oab  ta—Kueha. 
Quiemltatz— Tionontati . 
Qnieimontateroaoiia— Tionontati,  Westkarinl. 
Quiennontaterona— Ni  piaaing. 
QnietaroM-  Goyoteroa. 
Qoiatiindobain,  Qoieuindobian-Oaaoaaane. 
'Qnigata-Quigaute. 

Qnlgnaltax^i,  Qnignaltanqul,  Qaignaa-Quigalta. 
Qniguata,  Quigaate-Quigaute. 
Qoigyamaa,  Qnlboimaa^-Quigyuma. 
Qufflla-Colla. 
Qnilabutaa- Quileute. 
Qnilalelt- Quinaielt, 
Quila'pc-Willopah. 
Qoilcene^  Ck)lcene. 
•nllttbtttaa-  Quileute. 


Qtiilh -c  all -- u  u  ]  1  i  F^. 

<kulliapLu:k,  Q.uilipiack«««QtutimpiAt^ 

Oul)  t  ut«a,    Qctillmiiyiit^.    ft«iik; 

Qui:  Leh  -  ut«s  ^  V  ij  1  h'  ii  le , 
Quill«0U«cqQai,      QuilleqiiaqBaa 

<ktiiLleute«,  Q.alJUeyutea>  fteilllliKlk—QTiit^KL 
<kiLUlipc&fe.    (|aUlipiack»,    Q&aiipjack.  Ql£^ 

Qi  '    auiMctyttthi  — QaileilKfi. 

ftL  i ,     rj  ^  -  [D  mt  -  K  4t  i  lokOlL 

QuimS  pciock = i^umnj  plac, 

QuLDi^bzag^  Q[iiii&b>Qag'=QninebaTiC 

Qui  nfti  elij.  auin  &ik,  <%ai  ai]rl«ii.  C|fibiMi.toa 
iii qU .  Q 'J in4i aO  ^-  m n t mi vi l 

Qa  ^    ;  1  -  Q  nl  11 11'  'uaDHia. 

Qa  QuiDap«ake^^Qaiaiil^iat'- 

Quu. .  i  .    .*     Kk"kft|nhDi. 

Qum^uU,  QkU£Layit=»Q!iinaii»]L 

Quincapooi  —  Ki«:  Ichqoo. 

Qulji€haiia  -  K  vrinuk. 

QuiJi^lDA^e^.  Quineboag— QuJnelnuir. 

Quinc'cbflj-t  -   MiikiJ,b, 

QuUi^liAlLa.  QuiikebBJkxmnte^fiwitaitr 

Quiiifi  p&f «  ^ '.  i  11 1  Eiit?  bo.  UK  ■ 

Qtiin^ref,  Quineta^Kdrankawa. 

Quiii?l!i«iet=  ^  I  ]^i<  n  tifisel. 

Qulopat    KertisAB  Family- 

Quinf  0  ^  W'  nn  f  i  go. 

<tuiugoet  ^  Ca  yujd:a. 

Qxiinf  Qi='  K  win^'-ynp. 

QxiinttBiirbuxLiat-  Kwlnak^ 

Qnunibamr.  QuinibKu^e-^Qilindbaug. 

a  U  Jtnilltx,  Quinilta,  aaisllt>-<lBi»i^ 

Q'  ^^i^l^liT•'1Jl'^ 

Q.     ;;  .  l^    CLuJuLipLiiA— Ao>]^Ap]^i»L 

Qui  Hi  pi  eck ,  ^uioJolDiok  ^  Qtil  rmlpiac- 

QuinJi  q  uiva "-  A  <C'Ompii>fi&. 

Quiaira = Q  u  i  V  i  m. 

Qui nlult,  Qnixkiutlea  =■  Q uIhaJ eJ t 

Quinii  aba  tiff = tj  ti  t  n  fhjiii  ig , 

Quln-BA^chaxt,  'Quiimecih&iit,  QiiinaK2uft'>X^iU2 

Quian^pAeg.  Quinnepoj.  QolujiFjPiLaff  Qiij  i«i>*' 
QulDDe-py  ciE»^hq.  QiuJnaipa,a£^».  aukaoiyiik.  fei 
fU|itlu«ke,   Quinqjpiog,  (^Maypiakf^Ll^n^i^ 

QuianJ  piiKU  <=  A  vn )  n  p  i  Nsa. 

QuinnoplagQ^  [^iiiunlfijAC 

QuitLiiui»i^  ■=  Qu  I  n  a  Lm  ugk 

QuiiiJiypiag:-QiilniJtpift«', 

QuiniiTplocik^     IJoioaypiOf,     Q^itiiiApMikiMPV 

Qtdnqalmu^Q  iilfnTUma, 

QtunihaatiQ^  Kwtfcharia. 

QuinikBHAbt.  Qulaikaabt-  Koiikam. 

QuiniU-LTvn^iwii. 

Quintay,  (tointe^^Ketite. 

Quintico&ck  -  <\>iin*!ctleut, 

Quin  u  J  u  =  Q  u  in  A  k-U, 

Quluyptock    c^i  1  i  II  n  1  pirtC- 

Quifjcohknixa,  Qolocobaxiaaa'^QiiJaufObfBof- 

Qul&e  ^«  tjaiii "-  Wa  t]  {^i^U  m. 

QuiohohQU&]U=^  Kiowa, 

Qujgpf^toa?  ^  Wabp^bJUi. 

Quiouaha,  4rUiauLUMUi«  Kiowa, 

QuiojKfa  »Qti]otracci. 

Quj  pani  =  Pii  w  rj  e c ,  K 1  pana, 

Quip&n  Q  ^  I  'a  w  ne<? . 

Quiq  uaI  tangul ,  QuiquBltbangi  -^  Q  nig^lt*-  _ 

Qtiiqiijzau,  HulquiMO,  Qoiqtif oaaa «« Qai([f ul^ 

Qu  iquogiu  "*  Cayuga. 

Qu  ir  Euq  uiiii  =-  W  icb  Ita. 

Quirf  peyt  -  Qu  J  tl  ti  iplae. 

Qulret,  Quir«i,  Qii)fla=-Kereaati  Fkmflf. 

Quiriba-^f-jiih-jni. 

Quiripcyi  ^  t  J  u  i  n  n  Ipiac. 

Quirirecbw    Q^ei-^^cba^ 

Qui  ri  ribli  =  1 1  u  J  ri  vi*. 

Qnirii  QdnH^  Keni'san  Faiiilly* 

Qulrot«« = t j  1 1  i  romrlcti- 

Qiiii,£4  te  -^  1^11  i  ^(jMt, 

Quliey  0  ve  ■=  Q  u  i?yi  jf  oire . 

QfaiM  k93i-tki-^  Koi&kana, 

Qui»quat«^  QulscaC 
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aitoM— Cultoat 

aitepoomnftU,  (IniteBiooiinM-iTippecanoe. 

aitoa,  Qoitoac-Ciiitoat. 

oitobM-Bacapa. 

aitobaea— Qoitovaqnlta. 

oitoeis-Kiclud. 

uitoks-Quitoles. 

aito  VaqiMte— Qoitovaquita. 

aitret,  (liiitreTt— KichaL 

Qito-QoaitBO. 

aitMigiit,  Oatodagt.  OnitMii,  Qnttnehiia-Kichal. 

Ditwi^— Miami. 

aitjdz,  QaltHMiM- KichaL 

ahiira.  Qotalrieos— Quivira. 

aiamaqiia,  QniamslqiM,  QnhiBsiqaa— Gyuaiwa. 

niiiqaiiiis— Ca  vuga. 

ointta— Q7U5iwa. 

oiTera,  Qnivioa,  (IniTina,  <lalTinB,  QniTirana,  W^ 

vlrenMt-Quivlra. 

oItIz— Keresan  Family. 

oiyona— Koiaum. 

alyonghoohanook,    QalyoQfeohanooks.    Qvljougli- 

oobanook,  Quiyonghgnohaiiofllw  Qmoacohanoc. 

oizi-Kichai. 

i^anei— KohanL 

omanlt— Quinaielt 


&ndj-ala>>-  Khnndzha]an. 
one'toin-fi 


one'toin—  Kuuechin. 

On-a'-tea-^'-  Ktiunetchuta. 

a'-ni-li-i'-kawat-Khunlliikhwut. 

ank-ma-mkn—  K  wehtlmamish. 

annipUhik,  QumlpiQek,  QimnipiQCt  iloiinlpplaok— 

Quinnipiac. 

imnabbttn— Quinebanif. 

Ikn4s<— Knundtae. 

noanantino-i  Kanohatlno. 

noaqnif— Coaque. 

noboaff,  Qnobofe— Quabaug. 

flodadiqiito"  Kadohadacho. 

aoddiea.Qnoddy  Indians— Pasaamaquoddy. 

uoiaillaa-Goaslla. 

aoiteaoa— Quaitso. 

QO-kim— Caiuencbe. 

uonaliaait,  AnonahaMit— Conohaaaet. 

uonantino— Kanohatino. 

aoneaaliM— Tlanusiyl. 

nonoatinnoa— Kanohatino. 

loqnonlth— Kwalciutl. 

loratem—  Kworatem. 

ior-ra-da-ohor-ko«8— Kwahari. 

lotoaa— Kwotoa. 

lonan— Kohani. 

looarra— Quarai. 


ippaa— Quapaw. 
iqoa'q— Kuicoak. 
iqalEk* — Kukulek. 


iriaehtanona— Wea. 

ifliaiUaa-i  Ooaaila. 

ui-kan-aht-i  Koiakana. 

ttutaa— Ute. 

ita  bit  tan-  Kutsbittan. 

lonnlpiauek-  Quinnipiac. 

i-wdn^-kqwiit—  Khonkh  wuttunne. 

iya— Khuya. 

iyecn  jinfia—  Khuyeffuzhinga. 

iyimilaaBn-  Hnaaoa. 

rinipiak— Ooinnipiac. 

rivlra— Qufvira. 

rai'ot^-ne'  ^dn'nl— Khwalahtannetunne. 

ran-a*  a-a'-tdn— Khosatunne. 

rapawa— Quapaw. 

n'qwat/— Hwahwatl. 

reo^9finn<—  Kb  weshtunne. 

reanylt— Quinaieit. 

irS'qolBn^Nayakololay. 

re'q*^t  !inox«— Koekaotenok. 

rUcflas-MiamL 

riltea'na— Kwilchana. 

rin'-etftn-ne'-tftn-  Kb  waishtunnetunne. 

rdo-tea'-ml^-tdn  iAn'n<— Kaltaergbeatonne. 

Kiah-hwai-pdm-Kllkitat. 

r^.xxdn'-ma—  Khwunrgbunme. 

ibMtaUna— Kawcbodinne. 

koooon— Mikauniluahinga. 

loeoona  THllafe- White  Kaoooon'a  Village. 

tckeawmy-  Rockaway. 

iooon  ▼ulage- White  Bacooon'a  Village. 

ioraa^Arikara. 


Ra4ro-9a6— Rathroohe. 

Sadiqneora— Shoshoko. 

Eafnapoia-  Baglopa. 

Bannm- Rabun. 

Rakheahnoa- Riecheani. 

Sain  Pueblo— Chettrokettle. 

Rainy-lake  Indiam— Kojejewlnlnewug. 

Rail  del  Meaqoite-Mesquite. 

Ral-la-vat-seta— Kalawataet 

Ramaya— Santa  Ana. 

Ramooki- Kaucocas. 

Rampart—  May  nook. 

Rampart  ladiaaa— Trotslkkutchin. 

Ramushouuof— Ramushonoq. 

Ranoheria  de  la  Paaion  de  TnoaTi- TucavL 

Ranoheria  de  loo  Oandolea— Moenkapt 

Raaenexiaa  de  la  Paaion— Paaion. 

Ranohexiaa  de  Santa  Ooleta— Santa  Coleta. 

Raneho  Hediondo— Hedionda 

Ranookaa-  Rancocaa. 

RanookeakiU— Ramcock. 

Rankokaa—  Rancocaa. 

Rankokoa  Xill- Ramcock. 

Rapakanna,  Rapahanoeka— Rappahannock. 

Rapahoa—  Arapabo. 

Rapid  Indiana— Ataina. 

Rappahaaoe-  Rappahannock. 

Rappaho— Aiapano. 

Ra-ra-to-oana,  Ra-ra-t'waaa— Chippewa. 

Raretangh,  Rarltanga,  Rarltanooa,  Raxitinoa- Rari* 

tan. 
Rarondaka— Adirondack. 
Raaaona-koueton— Naasauaketon. 
Raaauweak-Raaawek. 
Raibi'nik-Razboinaki. 
Raaeal,  Raaeal  Indiana- TututnL 
Raaoala'  Vniage-Sotatl. 
RaaMwek,  Raaaaweak,  Raaaawek- Raaawek. 
»-Tukkuthk 


Rat  Indiana- Tukkuthkutchin,  Vuntokutchin. 

Ratlrontaka-  Adirondack. 

Rit-je  Kanui  Tto-ohn-ma— Haatze. 

Rat  nation— Wazhusb. 

Ratoneo— Pueblo  Raton. 

Rat  people— Vuntakutchin. 

Rat  tUrer  Indiam-Tukkuthkutchin. 

Rat  tribe- Kake. 

Ri-t>a,  Rit-ye  Ka-ma  Tse-ahuma- Haatse. 

Ra^— Rabun. 

Raren-  Petchaleruhpaka. 

RaTontown-  Kalanuyi. 

Ravin  Indiam- Crows. 

Ra-we'  qa*'  ye— Rawekhanye. 

Rawe'yapa-  Pochotlta. 

Rayadoa— Tawehash. 

RayohoranoiaRiecbesni. 

Raymnooeha— Khemnichan. 

Rayooao— Cayuae. 

RaaUnaky,  Raaboinik— Raaboinski. 

R«haoh4'di-Hokedl. 

Real  de  Baeanachi-Baoanuchl. 

Real  de  Vaeoaari-NacoaarL 

ReaRataeka-Klikitat 

Reoaxa— Arikara. 

Reohaheeriana,  Reekaheerlana— Cherokee. 

ReekeahnaU-Nikolski. 

Recbgawawano,  Rechkawlek,  Reohkawyek— Man- 
hattan. 

Rechkewiok,  Rechonwhaeky,  Reehowaeky— Rocka- 
way. 

Reekawaneks,  Reekavawano,  Reokowaokea,  Reok- 
gavawano—  Manhattan. 

Roekheweok—  Rechquaakie. 


eckkeweek.  Reokkonwhaoky, 
onhaelnr,  Reokowaoky— Rock; 
edali-BidaL 


away. 

RedApadiea- Apache. 

Redoapa-Opegoi. 

Red  erayflah- Chakchiuma. 

Red  eagle— Taiahuwaabtake. 

RedFox-Foxea.  * 

Red  Oronnda— Kanchati. 

Red  Honae-ChichilticallL 

Red  Indiam- Beothukan  Family. 

Red  Jacket  Village— Teklsedaneyout. 

Red  knife,  Red-knilSe  Indiam,  Red  KnlToa-Tataa- 

nottlne. 
Red  lobateti- Chakchiuma. 
Redoubt  St.  Wohael-St.  Michael. 
Red  people— Suwuki  Ohimal. 
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BM  lhi«  Id = M  a  tio  h  i  V  an, 

m*d-fttlck-MlkiiMik|. 

Eed  Town = 1'  h  I  c  h  II  licall  I, 

B«d  Water  band-  Iu*75|M;hD,  Mlniaha, 

R«d  Willow  Indlaiu^  Tii<j>& 

B«d  Wise    K liiMniikhan, 

JUdvDOd  10  diaju  =  VS'  I  j  1 1  k  u  t 

B^divfiodi.    IliiL'hnom. 

RM^Ariknm. 

£eed-'  K  iishlksfi,. 

B^eae  Kivtr  ladUm—NfihaliirO. 

Ke'-h«=TiiiukiL, 

R«  k&  rai,He  kBTihi- Arikarft. 

Re k  qua-  Krkwni. 

R«iii&dJaB  BiLiiamictil«ButiamlL2J. 

Bemijjiqa  B&ii.d=Rhemniehan, 

&ffinkoke*=  Fitmcocjitif. 

Semiiloft.,  Bemmcliah™  K  h  u  miilc'biin* 

Rfltutpl  —  I  It.'  i  a  WfkW. 

R«D&r(k=  Foxeti. 

Beaarb  ana  a  =  A  rendahi^nons, 

Ben  An,  RflUirv  Fuxef). 

Bimec  utT  --St  ci  c*c  u, 

Bfl-nJu- te- not  •»  C  rt'e, 

BfliULf  B«najMi=»  Del  aware, 

BflpDtalla,  Befttiblloui.  BepubUccn  FftWDAn.  B4rpab- 

Uqun^BiKUIcnhahki, 
Beqiu=  Rt'ku'ni, 
BeWhiMsJmoi^  N  ikolnkl, 
BflvecfcLnoagb  =  1 1  iLVenntnLW. 
BflWefbson  c  ki  =■  iM  bin  hat  tail . 
B«3ritA0toii»e^=  K  htiytitujoton  wi^. 

BejTiArd*^  Fi,>JLC.'!i, 

Eb  kf  enratkft^-  N  c-u  titLU^ 

Bhea^  Adkam, 

EiiUetTlioiioDi^  Erie. 

BiikOi  =  Kidvva, 

EicAponi^  K  111  kapoo, 

Bk^-L^,  Bicmrefl,  BicArie*,  Rlcazig,  BIc&n,  Bk-Qa- 

ria  BkD»««,  Bkcamtea«  Arikaru,^ 
Bice  Isdiaiu     Mi-noinliieo. 
Elufi  Kak«rt^  Muuomlnlk&Hlieffnhujyr, 
BlcbAra  -  A  ri  k  n  m^ 
Eicblbotictou^  Kichibiic^o, 
Bich  Prairie  l>oc^ArhepdlJi^cha. 
BJckapooa^  Klinfia^Nrm, 
BJckaru.  KJck^re^ei,  Bkkenei^  Atlkara, 
Rickohockiiiii  --r[i('fitti%\ 
Bick'^e*,  Rjtora=>  Arlkara, 
BiecbeibQi.*  ^Nikul^kU 
Bi-^  ta  II  ta  wa  --  K  hey atai  itou  xvv, 
Bigibucta  =UiihH>iiuto. 
BignciroQaoDf ,  Kirnerannajit—  Erie . 
Bihit-lNnitu. 
Bikaraa,  Bikkir&=Ai1kM.ni. 
Bl-kva^  k^.kwui. 
Bliiak-  IMrnk. 
RiDcD£Lmda=  Aritiitm\ 
Bio  Qrande  de  Et|»eletJk=r)mihl. 
BiquehronnDtLi     Ffie, 
Bli  '  AnkjLrn, 

Biibebouctou.  Rhbebuc!tJL=  IvirhEtmrto, 
Bktnf  Sun  Folki,  Biting  Bun  tiiQiL  =  l£[ht:rieliT€Hl 
Biiti{?ouchp,  Klitlgiitcb     FLPr^tip^uurlH^ 
Blto  de  1di  Frjjolcv    TvuuLkyL 
Blttijiibeiik=  Ki  li  Ti  litiiik, 
Biver  Crowi  •  M  J  rirsf  j  ptrL 
Biver  Indianir^  MiiIiSDm, 
Ei V &r  t h a t  fliet     ^^' < i k lixii k ) U ^ lij l . 
Bj atJ c b t^ith acij  e  '^  N  f  k i il s k  I . 
Bond  ludUni  -  S'm u\(mHk^\^iK's^ 
Bo nkf  way  *  \i  >  a  -  k  n  wn  y , 
BoMten- [frikiiTi'i. 
Bobber  Icdlmiu     Hiumork- 
Bobbefi'    J'tlld^'iTN, 
Boct;  n  F 1 1  ecc  a  -'  li  I M '  II  rn  1  '4  '14 . 
Backer  Att  Bout  -  Hjiihi'  lU'  BJi'ilf. 
Bo'6'liJlJt-K>k]rniP, 
BockaEtiocui^,  Bockacneoactk  -  HiM'uiiR'i^'a, 

Bock  indium  -  KumlmliiH-'^Ii, 
B&ck  o  f  Katidni  o  ^-  K  h  ( / 1  f ra  u. 
^JatutiiLljiiie. 


Boekwfty-  Rockaway . 

Rooky  Konntain  Indiaai— Nahane,  Sekaol. 

Rooomeoo—  Rocameca. 

Rodinnnohiioiiiii— Iroqnois. 

Roger's  river,  Rogna  Indians— Tututni. 

RofTuo  River— Sliasta,  Takelma,  Tututni. 

Ro^as—  Pil  lagers. 

Rojhie'f  River— Tntntnl. 

Roil-roU-pam-  Klikitat. 

Roinaao- Kaskaskla. 

Rolling  BoUet-HuhliwahU. 

Romanont — Romonans. 

Rondaz,  Rondaze— Adirondack. 

Roode  Hnif-Cbichllticalli. 

RooktRi— Boktsho. 

Rooptahee,  Roop-tar-ha,  Roop-tai^har— Ruptari. 

Rooekoot  Tokali— Pooflcoostekale. 

Root  Diggers— Dltaakana,  Shoshoko. 

Root-Satert- Ditsakana,  Stioahoko,  Yambadika. 

Rop-tar-ha— Ruptari. 

Roquai— Noquet 

Roqae-ohoh— Roktsho. 

Rosa  Hawicoii- Hawikuh. 

Rosario— Jiaspi,  Santa  Rosario. 

Rosario  Naoameri— Nacameri. 

Roskeemo—  Koskimo. 

RothHselk'lIanner-  TI  oskez. 

Rouameuo— Rocameca. 

Rooinsao—  Kaskaskia. 

Round  Heads-Tdtesde  Boule. 

Round  town  people— Yachi. 

Roving  Dakotas— Qens  du  Large. 

Rowanans  -  Romonans. 

Rrayados— Tawehash. 

Rsarsavini- 8obaipuri. 

Ruas— Tigua. 

Ruhptare— Rnptari. 

Ruibnaia-Ribnaia. 

Rumachenanok—  Haverstraw. 

Rumsenes,  Rumsien,  Runeienes— Rumsen. 

Runieas— Tunica. 

Runsenes,  Runsienes— Rumaen. 

Runsiens— Moquelumnan,  Salinan  family. 

R^qtca— Rukhcha. 

Ruslen— Rumsen. 

Ru'-tce— Ruche. 

Ru'-toe  3rin-e— Rucheylne. 

Ru-toke»«  Ruchke. 

Rusany—  Busanlc. 

Rzo'-yl-nis'  tilnnC'- Rghoeyinestunne. 

Ryawas— Kiowa. 

Rybnia— Ribnaia. 

Ryckesnoi-Nlkolski. 

Rye-0ra8S-8eed-£aters»  Waradika. 

Ryu  was— Kiowa. 

Baa-Kaalituck-Saukaalutuchs. 

SaaUee-Sauk. 

8&-akl-Yaquina. 

8a-ak-d-ki-f-Saticoy. 

Baalis-Sali9h. 

Saanitoh-  Sanetch. 

8a-aptin-Nez  Percys. 

8a-aroiz,  8a  arsey=-Sar8L 

8aaskieB,  8aaaikfes-Sauk. 

8ababish-  Samamish. 

8abaeola— Sawokli . 

8abaguis— Sobaipurl . 

8abanoes— Shawnee. 

Sables- Sable. 

Sabsh-Samish. 

Sabstnisky-  Uglovaia. 

Sabuagana  Outas,  Sabuaganas- Akanakwint, 

Baoalanee— Saclan. 

8aoatone— Sacaton. 

Saccanesset — Succoneaset. 

Saooung— 8a  wcunk. 

8acenong-  Saginaw. 

8aehap— Satsop. 

gachdagugkroonaw.  Baohdagoglks- Powhatan. 

8achertelontin— Zakatlatan. 

8aohet-Skagit. 

8aohi-Sauk. 

8achimers-  Sakumebu. 

8a-ohinco,  8a-chln-ko— Talt. 

Saokanoir-  Lakmliit. 

Sackawee'-thinyoowuo-Sakawithiniwnk. 

8aoket- Skagit. 

Saoks-Sauk. 
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Saekong— Sawcunk. 

Sacky-Sauk. 

Sft^r-Htq-tiiii-Sathlrekhtim. 

Sao-me-Qgk— Sakumehu. 

Saeow,  MOO  IndUnt— Sokoki. 

Saoona-Jacona. 

Saoonat — Sacoimet. 

Saoramantanoa,  Saeramento  Apaehas^Mescaleros. 

Sacs— Sauk. 

Baoonek-Sawcunk. 

Badala^mta-k'iigo- Kiowa  Apache. 

Sadamoa,  Sadamona— Sadammo. 

Saddalt-Skaddal. 

8«a4ju'gal  la'nat-^SadJugahManafl. 

Sadujamea— Sadammo. 

8aackkm->Sackhoe& 

8ae-Uea-8aIi8h. 

Saelia-Ghehalia. 

8«16— Tepehuane. 

8a-finaa-aixmeh— Etheneldeli. 

BagaohiganlriniSak— Saffaigimininl. 

Bagadahook-Safadahoc. 

Sagahiganlrini,  Bagaiganinini— Sagaiguninini. 

Bagamora  Jokn't  Town— Misbawum. 

Bag-a-na-ga—  Delaware. 

Baganawa-  Saginaw. 

Bagana— Sugeree. 

Bagantwaga-wininiwak  -  Sugwaundugahwlnine- 

wug. 
Btagi/Buaili-Saganguflili. 
Bagaaaji-Sauk. 
BagaToq— Sagavok . 
Bagayaymnnaa-  Sakalakumne. 
Bagtg'-Sagl. 
Bagannom— Soyennow. 
Baga-nom-nla— Sagenomnas. 
Bagataan-na«  Chiricahua. 
Bai^iadallaatln»  Zakatlatan. 
Baglna,  Bagisang-SagiDaw. 
Bagitawawmlniwag-Sagewenenewak. 
Bagiwa— Sauk. 
Bagkonata-Saconnet 
Bagaaguana—  A  kanaquint. 
Baguan6a— Shawnee. 
Baguaripa— Sahuaripa. 

Bagnina,  Baguinam,  Bagolnan,  Bagulnau-iSaglnaw. 
Bagana— Laguna. 
Bagna,  Bagoat-Saugua. 
B.  Aguatin-Oiaur. 
B.  Agnatin  dal  PnaUlto  da  Taoaon,  B.  Agnatin  da 

Tnaon — Tucson. 
8.  Agnatin  Oiaur-Oiaur. 
Bagwandagawinini,     Bfgwandvgawininiwfg  -  Sug- 

waundugahwininewug. 
Bahagi-Dakota. 
BahignngnaUi-SagangURlIi. 
Bahajngwan  alth  Lannaa-Sadjugahllanas. 
BahfiitDI-Siksika. 
Bahapotlna,  Bahaptain,  Bahaptan,  Bahaptanlan-Nea 

Percys. 
Sahaptin— Nez  Perc^,  Waiilatpuan  Family. 
Bahaptina— Waiilatpuan  Family. 
Bahawahmiah— Sahewamish. 
Ba-ha'-Cree. 

Bahahwamiah— Sahewamish. 
Sah-halah  -Shahala. 
Bah  haptinnay-  Nez  Perc^. 
Bahhihwish— Sahewamiah. 
Bahi'yana— Cheyenne. 
Bah-kn-mahn—  Sakumehu. 
Bahlalah-Silela. 
Bahnuunisb— Samamish. 
Bahmlih— Samish. 

Bahnoha^antnokonat— Sanchecantacket. 
Bah-nala-Shanel. 
Bahnikana— Assumpink. 
Bahohaa,  Ba-hona-8aone. 
Bah-o-na-hont-a-par-par— Saone  Hunkpapa. 
Bahoniaa-Saone. 
Bah-own— Sangona. 
Bahqnatnokat-Satucket. 
Bah-aa-aah  tinnay- Etheneldeli. 
Bahuaripaa — J  ova. 
Bah-vah-mlih  -  Sa  wamish. 
Bahwmnnoo— Shawnee. 
Sai'a-kwa-Sia. 
8ai'-aa-Saia. 

Baloh-Uoia-tacha,  Baloh-kwU-taoh-Lekwiltok. 
Baioonka  -  See  kon  k . 
Baidoka»  Modoc. 
Bai'-dn-ka- Snakes. 


Baialroftn-Cree. 

BalUna-Pima. 

BaiUnna-Papago,  Pima, 

SaiUte'.  Bai-flto'-Io-ma'-9finna-Siletz. 

Bailk  aun = Sa  1 1  n  psun , 

Bai-nal*'-  shuiiel. 

Sfcinct  G&briel^O«i.Mrii;4yi'[ti\ 

Balnct  lacqciet  et  lalnct  FklUpfw— Saint  Jarqiies  et 

Splint  l'hillip]:>t. 
Balnct  Ieaii  =  KtAdtA, 
Balnct  ^UAce  ►■Tut'iihatt'TiUntjii. 
Bainct  Hattbieu=  ^kaiTenntoiidl. 
Slatnctl.  Fflului<-Siin  F'atiki, 
Bfoiiictl.  Fetrtift  =  Saii  Pedm. 
Balnct  Pierre  et  laLneit  Paal-*  E^LHUae. 
Balnct  Thomu^SuJiLt  TUomiis. 
Bal  De  La  cha*  ka v  -*  @ti£  ut^  ] . 
Balmtkla^  Stii^lnw. 
Bfaiatl ,  Antoine  d£  Bendini, 
Bt  Anton  y^SvOLTU. 
St  BarthDlDmew-^Cm'bitl. 
Bt.  BlEin^-SfUTM  Kfiflis 
Balnt  Coy     K'.  M'litJii. 
Bi.  J>k-i  =  SMiMliii.. 
BaiDt  Damliiffo^HuiiUii  DcimlDifa 
Bi   d  oaquet,  Et.  Domkie.  Bt,  Duaky=Sanduj»*k>% 
Bainte  Anac  de  EUti||Oucke  =  Re^Llgiiiii!l]C!, 
Sjalnt]  E^wfurd— HHipiiL, 
Baiute  Marie  de  Gault^FAWutini;. 
Bi.  Egtevaa,  B^  Ettevin  Aoomt.,  St,  Satevan  ^neres— 

Ariiimn, 
Bainl;  E|litoaf^^  KS">lit*ro. 

Bt  l;ulalk='SuiitJt  Oialla.  ' 

Balpt  Frojiggic  -HjlIili  Praticln. 
Bt.  Tranc^Lis  d*)  Bal«i^8aliit  Frandfl. 
Bt  Tiauci*  -Niitub^t, 
St  Franek  Bortia=<-MLch!1inmekliiiiD, 
St.  FrandidaHAiefS^iitkt  Fmriflit. 
BaintFrancla  Regit = ISA iiu  Kti^k. 
Bt  Fnwicb  Xft^ur  det  Prei**  [m  PnUiie. 
Bt.  FrLDcoL.  St.  Fmtt^alfi^-Sulril  FnuiciiM. 
Baiiit  Fruiifoii,  du  Lac  -  1^4  I'raifk'. 
Baint-f  rLDfOla  Xavief  ^Saiiu  FmnoiR  Xa^lrri  Ban 

St.  Fr&npaii  XaTi«r=iTanowuruliiirt^. 

Bt.  Fran«oia  St^.v^icr  b  Laprakie  Ac  la  Kftg^di'letDa— 
La  Prairie. 

8aint-Franooia-Xaviar-da-Bianndo— San    Francisco 
Xavier  de  Vigg6  Biaundo. 

8aint-Fran90li-Xaviar-daa-Pr&->La  Prairie. 

Bt  Tran^  Xaviar  dn  Banlt— Caughnawaga. 

St  Oragory— Abo. 

StOnillanina— Teotongniaton. 

St.  Eiaranlmo— Taoa. 

Saint  laan-Etarita. 

8.  laan  Baptiata- Saint  Jean  Baptiste,  Cahiague. 

St  Ignatina-Taenhatentaron. 

Bt  laaballa-Santa  Isabel. 

Saint  Jaoqnaa,  St.  Jamaa— Kanagaro. 

Saint  Jaan—Deyo<leshot  San  Juan. 

Saint  Jaan Baptiata-Onondaga  ( vil. ) . 

BaintJaan  daa  Ohavaliaia— San  Juan. 

St  Jaroma,  B[aint].  Jaroma  da  loa  Taoa,  B!  Jaronimo, 
BTaintl.  Jaronimo  da  Taoa— Taos. 

BTaintl  Joaahin- San  Joaquin. 

B  [aintj  Joanna- San  Juan. 

Saint  ^ohn—Deyodeshot  San  Juan. 

Bt  John  of  God— San  Juan  de  Dios. 

Bt  John's— Etarita,  Malecite,  San  Juan. 
'  Saint  John'a  rivar  Indiana,  Bt.  John'a  tribo— Male- 
cite. 
'  St  Jooaf-v  Patoqua. 

Saint    Joaaph— Gayagaanhe,     Patoqua,     Sillery, 
Teanaustayae. 

S(  Lauranoa—  Picuris. 

BtLaiama- San  lAzaro. 

St.  Lawis,  Bt  Lawiasaa-San  Luis  de  Apalachi. 

Bfaintl.  Lorant— San  Lorenzo. 

St.  LnoloTio  da  Vacapa— Bacapa. 

B  [aintJ .  Karoalloa- Sonoi  ta. 
,  Bt  Kareo— San  Marcos. 

Bt  Karia-Qalisteo. 

BTaintl.  Mark— San  Marcos. 

SUint].  Kartin,  B[aint].  Xartin  of  tha  Opaa-San 

Saint  Mary— Teatontaloga. 

Bt.  Mary'a- Gannentaha,  Santa  Maria  Magdalena. 

Batait  Mathiaa-Ekarenniondi. 

Bt  Mathiaa  da  Tnto  Magoidar^Tutomagoidag. 

SfaintJ.  Matthaaoa  da  Biooroidag— Sicoroidag. 

St.  Miohaal— San  Miguel  Zuaque,  Scanonaenrat. 
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Baint  MIehMl's— Kanagaro. 

BalntMielial-SaiQt  Michael,  Kanagaro,  Kbioetoa, 

Scanonaenrat. 
8t.  Vieholaa-Kenal. 
Bt.  Orloff,  St.  Orlora— Orlova. 
Bt.  PaUo-8an  Pablo. 
StPaul-Kodiak. 
Bt.  Pet«r— San  Pedro. 
Baint  Peter'a-Caughnawaga. 
Bfaintl.  PheUppeTlt.  PfaUip-San  Felipe. 
St.  Philip  da  JEB-Terrenate. 
Bt.  Philippe.  Bt  PhiUpa,  Bt.  PhilUp«.  St.  PhiUippe- 

San  Felipe. 
Saint  Boit-Onnontare. 
Baint  Stephen- Kiohero. 
St.  Totoe— Sonnloto. 
Sai'-o-kwi-Sia. 
Baio^eaiTioplnes. 
Ba-i-sa-'dtinne-  Btheneldeli. 
Bai-waah-Shasta. 
Bai-yu'-ole-me'  ^finnS— Cooa. 
Bai-yu'-aU-me'   ^AnnS,    Bai-yva'-ffd-me'    )iinn<— 

Siuslaw. 
S^ay-Xagua. 

Bi-jAr4-pin-ffl-Skidl. 

BuiritaSan  Juan  Capiatrano. 

Bakaeawone— Secacawoni. 

Bakadelontino  Zakatlatan. 

Bakahteanirionek— Sagaigunln  inl. 

Ba'ka'o-ganlng— Sukaauguning. 

Bakatalan.  Bakataloden- Zakatlatan. 

Sakawea,  Bakawla«-8auk. 

Bakawiyiaiwok=«Sakawlthiniwuk. 

Bak&wiylniw— Sug  waiindugab  w  inlne  w  ug. 

Bakea-Sauk. 

Saketen — Sacaton. 

8&ketapiki-Sik8ika. 

B'l-k^W,  Bakewi-Sauk. 

SdOdkalia-Skatalia. 

Bak'hitka-Abihka. 

Bakiaq^jung-Sakiakdjung. 

Bakiman,  BaUnam,  BaUnan,  BaUnang—Saginaw. 

Bald  qe'gawa-i-Saki-kegawal. 

Bi-Usb-Tsabis. 

BaUdnime— Laklaumne. 

Sa-U-yil-Sauk. 

Sak-ka-ya-Sakaya. 

Bak'la'naa— Sagua-lanaa. 

Baklant— Saclan. 

Bakoa'n— Sukkwan. 

Bancona— Jacona. 

Bakonett—  Saconnet. 

Ba+k'o+t,  BakVU— Cheyenne. 

BakB-Sauk. 

BikwlM-Soquee. 

Baky-Sauk. 

Salabwinwa-SalabL 

BtalA'ndaa— Sal  endas. 

Salan  Pomas-Salan  Porno. 

Sas'ldAB  knn-Sahldung. 

Salem  Indiana— Man  ta. 

Sa'lio— Ntlakyapamuk. 

Saligugi- Turtleto  wn. 

Salinas— Sallnan. 

Saline—  Ketchewaundaugenink. 

Saline  Apaohei=>Meacaleros. 

Balish-dalishan  Family. 

Salitttla-Siuslaw. 

Ballenehea-Tal  inchi. 

Ballicoah-Selikwayi. 

Balmeroa— SalineroH. 

Salmon  Eaten— Tazaalgadika. 

Salmon  Eirer  Snakea-Tukuarlka. 

Balaen,  8alaes=Salsona. 

Salsonaa— Saclan. 

palat  Kaml^ps-  Kamloops. 

BaUt  axaataitlini--  Spokan. 

3iilaxayfilp-Colville. 

Bait  City- Matsaki. 

Baltenr-Chippewa. 

Bait  Lake  Diggeia-Hohandika. 

Salt  Lick  Town-Lick  Town. 

Bait-water  band— Lower  Chehalis. 

Bal-wft'ol-Salwahka. 

Balaon— Salsona. 

Sam-ab-mith — Samamish . 

Bamaokman— Samabquam. 


BuD-Abmiab  »  Samamish . 
BamiaarKisa-OJitJ  ile  SamaJaytiCa^ 
Bamam-n  tn  =■  M'^m  inh  mtio, 
BBjnaii  jta,  ^^  Sa  h  n  a  r  i  ^  k^ , 
B^fnbotiku  ^  HriEii  lM>u|£i  A. 
B,  AmbTosio  Btu&niQ— HnflanlOii 
Bamdan  -  Sumd  um , 
Ba'aeiMit — Somenda, 

Sa  mllk-ft-niil^b^SlmilkaEiiec'D. 

E  a  m  ipo  EA  -  -  iSat)  I  ^  I  JiOig . 

SiLffi  aa'l,  Sam  DAn^PictirlM. 

S  QLtnOU  paTi  =  Sli  LHlJ^>pO¥  t. 

E&mpariaka—  TXtsiikanji. 

Bumpt-etchu,  Bampiijbe*,  Samplehyai,  Bamplli,  San- 

8iaitab=.SHDLni-lK 

Ban  Jtgatlta~OtAur« 

Ban  AgnitiD  del  [tleU*I^eta. 

Ban  JLjruJtln  OUcir^OEHiir. 

BaaKkbanikoe     Saii}"iikna,ll^ 

i  anakj '  w  a  -  Ch  <  k  -  La  w,  ' 

iK'jla.k'OJMl       SHtlVilkOMll. 

San  AldefoQi.o^.'^jin  ^de^GD.<^>. 
Et]i  Ambroilo  de  Busanlo  —  BiiwiDlCi 
Ban  Andres  AtotoniLcio^  A  Ui  tun  lieu, 
Bui  Andre*  Chin  i pai  -  €  3  n  1 1  i  [m. 
Ban  Andrei  CaaJGari=(;oiiknrf. 
Bon  Antomio  =■  HocitHnf^os,  Uallnan  Famny^  SeneciiL 
Ban  AntonLo  de  la.  meta— IflJeta.  IiletA  d«l  Bur. 
Ban  Antonio  del  Pueblo ^I'omojjoiin. 
8 [an].  AntoniD  de  Benaoa.,  Baji  ADtAnio  d«  S^itcee,^ 
ian  Antonio  da  Seneci,  Ban  Anionio  d«  &eveiiu=> 

Ban  Antonio  d«  T^qultoa— OqiiJtri&. 
S[aiaJ.  Antonio  Hmmatmib  — UatSiaUH'b^ 
Bnn  Antonlii  of  Sinolu^8«neeu  del  Sur. 
£[&□]-  Antonio  OquJtda^OiitliU^a. 
Ban  Antonio  e*L«a=>k*necu  di4  Snr. 
3[anL  Aunfaitin-OLMUr. 

San  Augxiatin  de  Ahumada,  Sao  AufuttiB  An  Jkhm" 
mada  Eia  de  la  Trinidad -=8Hn  Agiia^LJiii  do  Ahu* 

Ban  AufuatlO  de  la  Igliita,  Ban  Atlgliilln  del  lalcts^ 

I  Kioto. 
B  ( an ) .  AiLFni tin  us  =>  Olaii  r. 
Ban  Bartmomf  =  I'lmfay. 
Ban  Bar  to  Ionic  Batacosa^Batactiiia. 
B(an].  Biu-tolciUi#Gom4C=r4imfi('. 
Ban  Bartotome  de  Jonj^opari.   Ban    5aftolo<ma  de 

jQUgopiivl,   Ban    Burtolodie   de    Xonj^i^bi.   San 

BarlolomA  de  ^oiig^opavi-^hii,tn^'(.>}M>vL 
Ban  Bartolomeo  -  IVxhitf. 
B[anl^  Bemabe  JongopaTl^BhongOt^OVi. 
Ban  BemjUidtno  dl«  Aliaatobl,  Baa  BemsLrdlDo.  Ban 

Bernardino  de  Aptatnvi  Bin  Bemarduio  ds  Abaa^ 

t*bl-AiintMh|„ 
Ban  Bernard  I  DO  del  A^aCaU«itt««gBFi  fiemikrdJno. 
Sraol  B<:rEiftrdinoGijalpj  =  Wii]|ii. 
Bran],  Bemardo  Aq ujjn uri  —  A q  U I rutlli . 
B{anf.  Bernardo  de  Agtiatyri^^  AwatiJbi, 
Ban  Bemardo  de  JonfDpabi'-li^KpnfjroporL 
Ban  Btisr&Ar^o  Oraeia  Eeal^T^rnHiate, 
BenBoria    H^iii  Fmii riM'O  Bf;rja. 
B{AnL   Buens  veptura^   San  Buena  Tentara  le  €ia- 

cbita,  San  Bu^na  Ventura,  de  Cocbitl^CiieblLi^ 
Sfank  Buen<  de  Stossa^uaTi— ^liAbotig-fiovL 
B(anlL  OaJetanni^CnlobiuaN. 
San  vapietjrano=.S4iQ  Jimn  C^piMniLno. 
Ban  Caxlofl  de  Gamela,  Ban  Gu^loa  del  Oarmrtvi,  Sua 

Garlu  d«  MoDUrey^^HiLn  (^arli  i«^ 
BfanL  GatheHna  =  t  "uitrkOia^jiuL 
Slan .  OayetanD^Timiaejicuri, 
S|an  .  OayetanodB  BAC^San  Xavierdtl  BitC- 
Ban  GayetaDo  de  C&Ubaiafl  "^  Crilahiu^?; 
B[an],  Gayfltsno  Tumajgaoorit  BtenJ.  Gayvtano  Tn^ 

mit|iacorl=  Tu  mi-mjaci  krl. 
Ban  Citaftj-  Shm  Ui/jiri). 
Ban  ChriitOTal'^ti  i'ri4U>bai* 
Binnbu  -^  8h  i\Q  h  u . 
Ban  Glemente-^^B^juftuiiy, 
Blaa].  Gotmae^^Bati  Cogmci^ 
Ban  Oriitobel,    Bao   Griitofora,  Bao,  Otiatfval— <Slaa 

Banctnit-i^atutt. 
Saodea  ■»  Sandla. 
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Bandadotib-Sandatotoii. 

Sftndetqaa— Sandusky. 

8and-hUl  people— Neomaitaneo. 

Ban  Diax— Sandia. 

8aaDiefaite-San  Dlopraito. 

Ban  Diefo— Oyusiwa,  Tesuque,  Uitomim. 

Ban  Diefo  de  James,  Ban  Diero  de  Jemes,  Ban  Diefo 

de  James,  Ban  Diego  de  lot  Smez,  Ban  Diefo  de  los 

Hemes,  Ban  Diefo  de  los  Temes—Gyusiwa. 
Ban  Diefo  de  Tesaqne— Tesuque. 
Ban  Diefo  de  mtorrom— Ultomim. 
Ban  Ihefoito— San  Diero. 
Ban  Biepo  de  Pitqoin-Pitic. 
Ban  Diepo  de  Vqnitoa— Oquitoa. 
Bandilla-Sandla. 

Baa  Bosdnfan,  Ban  Domingo— Santo  Domingo. 
B[anJ.  Doonysio- San  Dionynlo. 
Baadoske,  Bandosket,  Bandoski,  Bandesky,  flandonsM, 

Bandoosky — Sanduskv. 
B.  Andres  Bsqngbaag-Esqubaag. 
Sand  town— Uktahasasi. 
Banduskee,  Bandnski,  BandosUans— Sandusky. 
Sandusky  Seneoas- Mingo. 
Bandy  Lake  Indians- Kahmetahwungaguma. 
Baneoa-Senecu  del  Sur. 
B(an].  Edoard  de  Baipia,  B[an1.  Kduardo,  Bfan]. 

sdoardo  de  Aribaepia,  Ban  XdTaitlo  de  Baipia— 

Baipla. 
Banels-Shanel. 
B[an1.  Bstaaislao  Oetam,  8(aB]  Xstanislao  Ooltaa— 

Ooltan. 
Ban  BsUban  de  Aeoma,  Ban  BsUbande  Asoma,  8(aB]. 

Bstevaa  de  Aooma— Acoma. 
Ban  Felepe,  Bfan].  7elip,  Bfaal  Felipe  de  Oneres, 

Bfaal.  Felipe  de  Oneres-San  Felipe. 
Ban  Felipe  de  Jesus  OueraTi- Quevavl. 
Ban  Felipe  de  Keres,  Ban  Felipe  de  Qneres— San 

Felipe. 
BfanL  Felipe  Oraoia  Seal  del  Terreaate- Terrenate. 
San  relipo,  Ban  Felippe,  San  Fellipe— San  Felipe. 
Ban  Fernando  Villaoata— San  Fernando  Vellicata. 
Ban  Filip^-San  Felipe. 
Ban  Franoiseo— Caiman,    Dolores,    Nambe,   San 

Francisco  de  los  Tejaa  (or  Neches)  • 
Ban  Franoiseo  de  Boija  de  Teooripa— Tecoripa. 
Baa  Franoiseo  de  los  Veehas,  Ban  Francisco  de  los 

Heches,  Ban  Franoiseo  de  los  Teohas=San  Fran- 
cisco de  los  Tejas  (orNeches). 
Ban  Franelsoo  doHambe- Nambe. 
Ban  Frandseo  de  Oraibe,  San  Franelsoo  de  Oraybe— 

Oraibi. 
Baa  Frandseo  de  Sandia- Sandia. 
San  Francisco  OuasaTa- Guazava;i. 
Ban  Franelsoo  JsTier— San  Francisco  Xavier  de 

Viffg6  Biaundo. 
Ban  Fnneisco  Javier  AriTechi- Arivechi 
Ban  Frandsoo  Javier  Onehnta- Cucbuta. 
Ban  Francisco  JsTier  de  OoasaTa— Guasaya.s. 
Ban  Francisco  Javier  Kebejreo- Robesoo. 
Ban  Francisco  Li^as— Laiaa. 
Ban  Francisco  Hambe—  Nambe. 
Ban  Frandsoo  Paiagiie- Pojoaque. 
Ban  Francisco   ZsTier,  Ban   Francisco  XaTier  de 

Vicge— San  FT&Twiaco  Xavier  de  Vigg4  Biaundo. 
Bfani/Francisoo  Xavier  del  Bao— San  Xavier  del 

Bac. 
Ban  FrandsqaiU-Echilat. 
Ban  Gabriel,  San  Gabriel  del  Tonqne- Gabrielefio, 

Yugeuingge. 
8[an].  Gaetan— Calabazas. 
B.  Angel -San  Anxelo. 
Ban  Oeronimo  de  los  Tabes,  Ban  Geronimo  de  los 

Taos,  Ban  Oeronimo  de  Taos— Taos. 
Ban  Ger6nimo  Hnezotitlan— Huexotitlan. 
Ban  Geronymo— San  Geronimo. 
Ban  Geronymo  de  los  Thaos— Taos. 
Bsnghiksns,  Bangicans— Assumpink. 
Bangiestas-  Saugiesta. 
B[anL  Gioaehino— San  Joaquin. 
Ban  Gregorio— Abo. 

Ban  Gr^oris  Jaomalturgo- Jaumalturgo. 
Bangnt-Saugus. 

Bannicans,  Banhiokans— Assumpink. 
Ban  Hieronimo,  Ban  Hieronimo  de  los  Oorasones— 

Corazones. 
B[an].  Hieroaymo— Taos. 
Banhiksnl,  Banhikins- Assumpink. 
B[an].  laoobos  de  Oiadaiboiso-OJiataibues. 
Banloh-Sanetch. 
Ban  Igaaoio.    See  8.  Ignaeio. 


Ban  Xgnado— San  Ignaeio  de  Kadakaman,  Pa- 

chawal,  Tubac. 
Ban  Ignaeio  Onqniaraehi— Ck)rodeguachi. 
Ban  Ignado  de  Soniqnipa,  Ban  Ignado  de  Boniqnipe— 

Sinoquipe. 
Ban  Ignaeio  de  Tesia— Tesia. 
Ban  Ignado  Ooibori- Qulburi. 
Ban  Ignado  Onabas— Onavas. 
Ban  Ignado  Binoqnipe— Sinoquipe. 
Ban  Ignado  Torln— Torin. 
Ban  Iide  Oonso— San  Ildefonso. 
8[anl  DdefoBso  Ostimuri— Ostimuri. 
Ban  ildefonso  Teoora— Yecora. 
Ban  Ddefonso,  Ban  Ildephonso,  Ban  Ilefonso— San 

Ildefonso. 
San  Imirio— San  Emidio. 
BTanl.  losepho— Patoqua. 
Ba-niih'-Arikara. 

Ban  Udoro— Pueblo  de  los  Jumanos. 
Ban  Isidro-Wilakal. 
Banftlka-  Arapaho. 
Ban  Inan  Baptlsta-San  Juan  Bautista. 
Ban  Jadnto-Saboba. 
S[an].  Javier,  B[an].  Javier  Bao— San  Xavier  del 

Bac. 
San  Javier  de  Bataoo— Batuco. 
Ban  Javier  del  Bac,  B[anJ.  Javier  del  Baeel— San 

Xavier  del  Bac. 
Ban  Javier  de  Vlgg<— San  Francisco  Xavier  de 

VtiTcr^  Bffliinilo. 
Ban  jldefamo  .^^ftti  Tlf|t?fnnHi.i, 
S[bnl.  Joft<)uin.     St'<f  B,  Jotquin. 
Ban  JroaquiD  da  Bajoaunift  .BftHiisnma. 
Baa  Joftf^fehL'^iJitiL,  ^ii  JuNii}  rle  lita  Nazones,  Tu- 

Ban  Jof*  ClijJbFay-Chamc. 

Ban  J  tit  a  Chinsps— Ctitintp"^. 

Ban  JosA  CoTiin<iGnila>-Sntt  J^t^S-  de  Comondii. 

8(ai]|,  Jote  do  Jooono*tla-,t'i-tMmustrn. 

Ban  Joii!i  de  la  Laj^unii--  l^i^Liiiu. 

Sara  Jose  de  llaUp#'^  MuUi^h^ 

Ban  Jc««  d«  Pimu— ^m  Ji^  de  los  Pimas. 

Ban  Joti  dl«  Teopaii  d«  Ovu— Ti^njiari 

8[anl  Jqii^  de  TiEDnaxo—  Ttzunazo. 

Ban  Joie  d«  Tucton^Tiiesoii. 

B[aii|.  JoBef  •  P^it04^iift, 

Ban  lD*ef  d4  La  Laguua— Lai^una. 

8r*n|  Jo»«  Imuri  ■-=  I  Ml  (irlit. 

8[ an  t  Jo Ae  H  a  tape     M  titu  pi^, 

San  Jc^Mph  4g  Cooinnondtit  San  Joseph  do  Ooiraaado— 

Ban  Jotaph  4t  Jtmt^—ValoqKia. 

Baa  Joaeph  ds  1h  Haxonw^El^i  3(mS>  de  los  Na- 

xones. 
Ban  Joseph  de  los  Plmas— San  Jos^  de  los  Pimas. 
Ban.  Josevh  de  Boyopa— Soyopa. 
Ban  JoU  Teopari— Teopari. 
8[an1.  Joa,  Ban  Jnan-San  Juan  de  los  Jemez. 
Ban  Jnan  Atotonilco— Atotonilco. 
Ban  Joan  Baptista— San  Juan  Bautista. 
Ban  Joan  B  [aatista] ,  Hagoina-  Maguina. 
Ban  Joan  Oapestrano— San  Juan  Capistrano. 
Ban  Juan  Oaplstrano-Juanefios,  Utnrituc. 
B[aa j.  Juan  Oapistraao  do  Vlurittto,  San  Jnan  Oapis- 

trans  de  Virtad-Cturituc. 

Sanl  Joan  Oorapa— Corapa. 
anjJnan  de  Ouaohinela— Huachlnera. 

Ban  Jnan  de  los  Oaballeros,  Ban  Jnan  de  los  Oabel- 
leros— San  Juan. 

San  Jnan  del  Eio— Toapara. 

8[anl  Juan  de  HaU-  Mala. 

Ban  Jnaneros,  Ban  Jnaneis— San  Juan. 

San  Jnan  Bvangelista  Tosonachic— Toeanachic. 

8(anT.  Jnan  Gnaohiaera,  Ban  Jnan  Guachirita— Hua- 
chlnera. 

BTanl.  Jnan  Peyotan-  Peyotan. 

B[anl  Juan  aidburi-Quiburi. 

Ban  Judas- San  Simon  y  San  Judas. 

Ban  Judas  Tadeo— Tadeovaqui. 

Ban  Joris-San  Imiri. 

Bankaskitons— Sisseton. 

Bankawee— Tsankawi. 

Bankewl-Sauk. 

Bankhicani— Mohawk,  Assumpink. 

Baakhicaas,  Bankhikans,  Bankihani,  BanUkanl,  Ban- 
Ukman— Assumpink. 

Banko— Comanche. 

Sankonk  -  Sawcunk. 
I- Sauk. 
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San  Lft&dK=^Stmnta^ 

San  I>aa&ro=Siui  Ijar^m. 

S[&n].  Limon  Tua>aiii«TU(9anL 

San  Lodovic^S^Livi|letR. 

San  Lorettio'^  A£[|LifUAii,  Flcurls.  Ran  L&zam, 

San  Lorenio  d«  la  Santa  Onii=:<8tiTiUi  CrMic. 

San  XoreniD  de  lot  F«cUrlq  — PliiiirfJi. 

Ban  Loreoxo  del  Real,  B{wr},  Lareaao  del  EeaJiio-" 

San  lAiTtfJi'iiii. 
Ban  LDrenzo  db  Peeurlet.  Ban  IiciraJizD  de  Fieufiea— 

Ban  Larenxo  de  T«itqul=Ti'!MU(.|iiG', 

San  Lorense  el  Re^  Puebk  de  Zumaa^^^ut  Vjo- 

Baa  LoiTenzo  Quep&ca,  San  Leii^nEO  Huepaca^  H  Lie- 

Ban  Lorenie  Ttniiini-'T<>ijqiie. 
Bail  Lquu  d&  Ba.c:apa=  liacik^Mi. 
Ban  luui*  In d jam  -  Luhcfls.*. 

San  Li  cM^^iJHli'^lt-vx 

5lfl,n  .  Ludlofde  Baeapa^BAcapa. 
fifaii  K  Lyle  -Snci  Ijiis^U"  Apnlnr'lit', 
S&n  Laii  BflfiiadeigTiactLl^  Uai'iLdeguaeht. 
S[iLn]  Luia  BKi;apa- Bju'HEJf^- 
S&n.  LuU  Biicaancoi'=  HFiei]UQC(i>!4 
ian  Luif  Bacupa,  San  Luti  Beltran  da  Baoapa,  S[an}. 

Luis  d^?  Bacapa^Etira^iA. 
Sun  Luiidtf  Beitilleta-'SuH'ilk'Ui. 
6&n  LinB«Diani,  San  Luiaenoa^  Luiiicflo. 
fiaD  Lull  GDOfzara  d^  BacadeguatEi^UariirleKUafliL 
8[aciiJ,  Luia  Ou«ba^i^  tiu<eviirL 
San  Litutenoi'-  Liilhi^iQii>, 
31  an  I,  Luu  Obiapa  Bevilkta^SfVili'^llu. 
S[an|.  Luim  Quit^bac—  Hncu^Hi, 
San  Luia  Eey^  Lui^i^Ao. 
San  Lali  tawn    ^fiii  Liii!^  ih-  \\»i\arhv. 
San  Harcelo.  San  Jtarcck  del  Bonolta,  Ban  MitcqIo 

del  Xanuida,  &[an|.  Mi^rcelo  S^noydAf  ==.S«jiktUik. 
San  Xareial  --^Tri-'ririfiLR']. 
Sao  Marcot'  Kljiitiui. 
San  Mir^ot  dn  Apaladlie^lr^in  MAFrf>^. 
8[ia|.  Hatfio.  Enn  Mfltl!^o  Cant,  B(anj-  Mateo  Caut«^ 

Ban  Hat^Q  An  Sa^adpa,  San  Mateo  Halkium—Ban 

Sfan  J.  Hatee  Sorejdad  «  S<>not  ta. 

Bfanl..  Mathiaa  de  Tutdmaf  nidaf^-^-TiitOlnoKDldag, 

Bfanl  If  atliiaa  TutmB^'rutuni. 

Ban  Miguel  =  (  I  ui'Viivi,  Hiiat2i\  Mnt'tiiU.SiiTi  Mlini^l 

lU>  |<niHr4,%  Snn  Miguel  Zimuue,  Tm^hi.    SeeitUo 

S.  Higuet. 
San  HigneL  de  OiielUn^Ban  Mlgud  de  Lifiarea, 
San  If  ig"uel  de  OuevaTl— Guevavt. 
Ban  Miguel  de  loa  Adcaa  -^Phti  Mixinil  *le  Unare#L 
San  MI^kL  dtt  Opoaura=  i  M'^^i^oni. 
Ban  Mii|ueL  de  BonQitac.  San  Miguel  di  8«iHioltac~ 

San  Mi£u«l  Ofafbi^OralbE. 
San  Miguel  TaxIqaB^'TiO^U^* 
Sjin  Mlgii«l  !!»■=' Urea. 
B.  Anna     ^^uiitn.  Atm* 
Sun  uag  e  rt  -■  H*  'n  fca . 

B  !i  nitnaw  ^n  towan*!  ^  Cny  iiifa. 

San  FaMo     PiiuLkn,     i^raimB,  Pabto* 

San  Pablo  de-l  Feaeadera  -  l''-^'\ii\ijTi\ 

B Ln  ?abl a  de  Tep«fa naiiei     l^ ^ ^ m4 h n anvn. 

B  a  n  Pabl  9  Tn b  Eit^m  a    T  u  I  n  l  i  U^  u^a . 

S{  an  L  Pantuleon     A  ri1  ^nf  tjA. 

fianPsaqLial    .--ilii  i'jiMtial^ 

H  an  Pfldro  ^  A  vt  n  i  ui  J  "nn  ko.     Sac  atga  S,  FadrO. 

San  Fedro  Ac©nclil^  Ai'iint-hi. 

Baa    Pedro    a.s;id    Ban    Fable = San    Pedro    y    Bun 

l^jibki. 
Ban  F^dro  del  €iiehillD  -  I'Nnba 
San  Fedro  de  loi  Jamajabi     Si  it  PedfOn 
B&n  Pedro  Martyr     Sun  ("nlro  Mflrtire. 
San  Pedro  Pablo     >^!iT I  Ptilru  y  Suri  Fabla 
Bun  Pedro  Tnbutama— 'I'liliiitnTTin, 
Sivn  Fedro  j  San  Pablo  de  fiicnnar— Ban  FiXtit)  f 

Ban-Petei  --  i^anfuH. 

San  Fhellpe,  San  Fhfllippa,  Ban  PbUlppI,  Ban  Fhll- 

Sanplclie  ITtaku,  San  pit«li,  San  Pftflbn,  B«nplta^ 


San  Poelt,  San  FoiW-SanpolL 

S  RD  Rafael  =  <  ■  u « - va  vl . 

Ban  KaTael  I[idiani'<'JukJi!lJ^tae. 

Sanaarra  Dakotu^HitiiH  Arc*. 

San  Bebasttan  PerrFirlno-  B^Lri  ^ba^Tian. 

S{an|.  Beraliiif  S[anJ.  Scrafia  Aetnm,  Ban      

Actuji).  ^an].  BeraAno  del  Hapcab^  HtiitSorafin. 

Bun  Bevaitlan=-S]iii  Srtui^lajj. 

Si' ahkla-a-runiik  -=  M  iaxnl. 

SfanJ.  Simeon  d«  Tuctaiil=Tucsnui, 

5[an|  Slmoii^^  ITftA^iJlav- 
s»ni, 

B&n  SlmtiD  7  Judaa  de  Vpaiottae^U(i«»4tac. 

Bampoelen  Bana  Pueltet— Sarip»olL 

Santa,     St^e  aLg<^  Sta, 

Santa  Ana=Alam[llD,  (tidlsteo,   Fitnyffi(yl,  San- 
ill  II. 

B[an)ta  Ana  Anamie**  Aiiamie, 

Santa  Anna-^H&nta.  Aiift^ 

Santa  B«rbmr««SaH nan  Family. 

Banta  Barbara  Indiana i^Chutnoitban  Family. 

Baata  CaUUiu  ^  C  t  ■  t  r  el  a  baq  u  I .     Se^StM,  Cataliaa. 

Banta  Catalina  lalmena^Kaimena, 

Banta  Oatalloa  CiTRmoa  =  C'Hmrka. 

Banta  Catalina  de  Saltrena  -  Baiim^nn. 

Santa  Catarina.     Srr  fdm  Bta.  Qatarina^ 

Santa  Crut  r^  ^inUi  Cruz  de  MAyu,  Ttrrpettate.     See 
a^^oBtap  Cma, 

Santa  Grnx  Baenns^-Barnm. 

Santa  Crux  de  &alb«niplte«t<-GftfbAtiiptteL. 

Santa  Crux  d«  &allat«o=Gal1t«tC4i, 

Santa   Orna  de   JaJbaalpttea  d«  Flmaa-Oaibani- 

pltpA. 

Bacita  Oni£  de  la  Canada  =tf!a^i! la  Cni£, 

Santa  Crux  del  CqervO'^GHlbtinUkJU.'A. 

Santa  Cntx  de  Kanlpacna^Nanlput'^nH., 

Banta  Crux  da  irazaaii-NeLii|.M. 

Santa  Crux  lalanden^  Mbhiimaf^h. 

B  [an]   Tadeo  Bat()al,  San  Tadeo  VaquU  B [wb] .  Thai- 

adenadeBatkl^IrK]  ^o  viiq  n  1. 
Santa  Doming.  Banta  Domtngv^agnTiUi  t>i>miligo. 
Santa  £ulalla  ^  ShdIa  Okl  la. 
Santa  0«rtrudem^SHnta  Gertrudjie. 
Banta  Oertrudia.    .^f  Sta.  Oettrodia. 
Bantatnaj  ^^  ^Se)  n  t  i  ti  m . 
Banta  MadaJecia.  Bfanta].  Kacdaleaa,  Baiita  Maf- 

dalena  d«  BnqtilbaTa^fiuqnrbaVA. 
Banta  Malta >=-  Mata. 
Banta  Maria-Ji^su:«4  Maria  y  Joh^, 

Jljiffiliiloiiii,     Sf.f  af^}  Btdu  Mafia* 
Banta  Maria  Bafreraca  '^  BiLser^'C. 
Banta  Mada  Batuco^^  Hntiict:). 
Santa  Maria  d«  QallatfrD^ilaH^tao^ 
Santa  Maria  de  Grado^* Santa  Cnii. 
Santa   Maria  da  Onadelupa— Niit^trm   f^^ora  de 

Banta  Maria  del  Agua  Oallente  =  tHi«»tiiJiiac. 
Banta  Maria  d^  \m  Angwlm'^SnuKA  MurJa  Ma^da- 

Itim. 
Banta  Maria  de  Ofiotaa*fK'Obin. 
B[antei]  Maria  de  Secunca.  Banta  Maria  de  Snaawa, 

Santa  Maria  de  Buanca'»SiiilLn:iiL''a- 
Banta  Mar/a  GuasamatiL-^tiiiHZiOLiiioLfiu 
Bfantal  M{  ELrlaJ.  MagdaJen  ^  HnHCjiilbaTa, 
Baata  liaria  Maf^dalena  Soanca^Suame*. 
SanU  Mar^a  Mil  pill  aa  =  ^1  i  I  pilkiv, 
Bnriia  Mar£a  Mobaa»^<^  Mipvits, 
Banta  Maria  Kaeaoi^rri^  NiieATuerL 
Banta  MaHa  Soamica^  Santa  Maria  Baanmea,  Banta 

Maria  Soanca^^^vmmca. 
Santa  Maria  Vai^racft— Buemc* 
BantHna^-^HTitn  Ana. 
Bantanaa  ■<^]]iuvi]i;^e. 
Bant  Antonio  de  Fadna^^Puarny. 
Bant  Antonio  de  Senega— S4?nee It. 
Banta  Nymph a^*tiarilfi  Nynla. 
Banta  Olaya^^^^ntA  OlaJfa. 
Bon  ta  Roaa  ^  \\\'  w  u  i  n  r vi^-  b u.  See  atm  Sla,  Baaa. 
Banta  Rota  Carod«ciiat£i— CorcHltrguoClii. 
Santa  Roia  dtt  Ablqnia*-Abiq|lllil, 
Banta  Ro«a  d«  Coradeci]atii^CDiTidegiiac!liL 
Santa  Roaa  de  Maulcui^Hawlkuh, 
Banta  R«a  de  Santa  Maria -l^ic hem. 
Banta  Roaolla  da  Molejep^Siindi  lUnHltii  Mnlege. 
Banta  Roaalla  da  Onopa— Unufui, 
S|anta|.   RoaaLia  di  Miil«ff%-S&nta  iCcttalia  Mo- 

legt?. 
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-Santee. 

Buita  Ter«M  d«  Onas^pftret— Guazapaies. 

Banta  Tereiaa— Tukutnut. 

BantaTolalia-Santa  Eulalia. 

Santa  Tsabal-Santa  Isabel. 

Bant  BnanaTentiiTa— Picuris. 

Bant  Ohripatobal-San  Cristobal. 

Banteanx— Chippewa. 

Bantao  of  the  Sast,  Bantae  Bkmx- Santee. 

Santena,  Bantovn— Chippewa. 

Bant  Yrandseo  da  loa  Bspaiolas,  Bant  Oabrial,  Bant 

GateMe—  Yugeuingve. 
Bantiaco—Cocospera,  Pecos,  OJiatalbues. 
Santiago  Coo^spara— Cocospera. 
Santiago  de  Oiadaibniso— Santiago. 
Santiago  Hniret-Huite. 
Santiago  Optnabo— Optuabo. 
Santiago  Papaaqoiaro-Papasquiaio. 
Santiago  Teneraoa-Tenemca. 
Santiago  Topaehie— Yepachic. 
Bantian— Santiam . 

Bantie,  Saatie  bands,  Santie  Skraz— Santee. 
San  TtmiUo,  San  Timotao— Tolocabi. 
BantisiiBa  Von^M  de  Maria— Jesus  Maria  y  Joe6. 
Sawtisima  Trtaiidad  de  la  mesadel  Tonati-TonaU. 
Santisima  Trinidad  da  Potam— Potam. 
Bantisima  Trinidad  Yieam— Blcam. 
Bantisims  "^^gen  de  los  Dolores- Nuestra  Sefiora 

de  Ice  Dolores  de  los  Aes. 
Sant  Joan -^  San  Juan. 
Bant  Joan  Baptista-San  Juan  Bautlsta. 
Sant  Joan  Batista— San  Juan. 
Bant  MareosaSan  Marcos. 
Saato— Tontoe. 

Santo  Bemingo— Santo  Domingo. 
Santo  Bomingo^QuarteleJo. 
8[anto].  Bonungo  de  Xaeoma,  STanto].  Bomingo  de 

Xaooms,  8[anto].  Bomiago  do  Xaoona— Jacona. 
S.  Antoine  de  Seneon— Senecu. 
San  Tomas  de  Abiqoia— Abiqaia. 
S.  Antonio— Bacuancos,  San  Antonio,  Senecu. 
S.  Antonio  de  Senaoa,  S.  Antonio  de  Senoen,  S.  An- 
tonio de  Seneci,  S.  Antonio  de  Seneeu— Senecu. 
S.  Antenio  Ilamateeh— Ilamatech. 
S.  Antonio  Oqnitoa— Oquitoa. 
Santo  Rosario  de  Vinataoot— Vlnataoot 
Santos  Angeles— Guevavl. 
Santos  Beyss  Ononrpe- Cucurpe. 
Santo  Tomas— Servas. 
Santo  Tomis  de  Abieni,  Santo  Tomas  de  Abiqain— 

Abiquiu. 
Santo  Tomas  de  Sereba,  Santo  Tomas  de  Serras— 

Seryas. 
SantSeronons— Seneca. 
Sant  Pedro  j  Bant  Pablo— Sia. 
Sant  Phelipe,  Sant  PbUepe— San  Felipe, 
aan-isa^^- SantRukdhin.   * 
Bant  Zpoiral,  Sant  Znpal- San  Cristobal. 
Sant  Tldefonso,  Bant  Tlefonao— San  Ildefonso. 
Siiniix— Sanukh. 

S4n  XaUer  del  Bao-San  Xavier  del  Bac. 
San  Xavier- San  Francisco  Xavier  de  Viggd  Bia- 

undo. 
Ban  Xavier  deB^ea,  S[an].  Xavier  del  Bac— San 

Xavier  del  Bac. 
Sfanl  Xavier  ^es  Prais,  STanl.  Xavier  des  Pros— La 

Prairie. 
Ban  Xavier  de  VdSxera— San  Francisco  Javier  de 

NAjera. 
Ban  JLavier  de  Vianndo,  Ban  Xavier  de  Yigge— San 

Francisco  Xavier  de  Vifg^  Biaundo. 
San  Xavier  de  Zae,  8(aiij.  Xavier  da  Bao— San 

Xavier  del  Bac. 
Ban  Tgnaeio— San  Ignacio. 
San  Tldefonso,  San  xldefonso— San  Ildefonso. 
Ban  Tsedro,  San  Tsidro- Wllakal. 
Ban  Zavier  de  Bao-San  Xavier  del  Bac 
Sanse-Ongrin- Santsukdhin. 
Siaoda'n-Sumdum. 
S4'ok-Sooke. 
Saone-Sangona. 
Saopi— Farmers'  Band. 
Saouans— Shawnee. 
Saonz- Dakota. 
Saoynes— Saone. 
Saoyns— Cheyenne. 
Sa'pani-Atsina. 
Sapa-Pesah-Sapeeoa. 
Sapa  wicafo-  Ute. 
8apaayB->aaiK»il. 


lavpona,  Sapponoe,  Sappenees,  Sapponeys,  Sapponi, 
Sapponie  Town,  Sappeny,  Saps- 


Sapes— Esopos. 

Bapetan,  Sapetens— Nes  Percys. 

Sa-]^-li-8arpilel. 

Sapmy— Saponi. 

Sapekanikan— Sapohanikan. 

Sapen— Saponi,  Tisepan. 
{  Sapona  Indians,  Saponees,  Sapones,  Saponeys,  Sa- 
1      pongs— Saponi. 

Sapontekan— Sapohanikan. 

Saponies,  Saponys,  Sapoones,  Sap^nios— Saponi. 

Sapotans— Nes  Perc^. 

Sapototot— Lopotatimni. 

Sappokanioan — Sapoha  n  i  kan . 

Sappona,  Sapponoe,  Sappenees, 

■S^poiii. 

8ap-saokers— Minesetperi. 

Saptans,  Saptin— Nez  Perc6(. 

Bapwell- Sanpoil. 

Baqai'dAgf  Ofuia  lnagi'-i-8akaedigialas. 

Saqgni'  n^itlnai'-Saguigitunai. 

Baqaaacha-  Kwatami. 

Baqnan-Sequan. 

Saqnatncket- Satucket. 

Saqneehnma- Chakchiuma. 

Baqnenets- Saguenay. 

Saqoes-Sauk. 

Baqnetaokett— Satucket. 

Baqninam,  Bagninan  -Saginaw. 

Baqnis-Sauks. 

8f4«ti'nedt-Sakutenedi. 

Baraeatsl-SaracachL 

Sarai— Zufti. 

Sarane-  Xarame. 

8ar£ni— Sichomovi. 

Barln-Zufii. 

Baraaay-Sarauahi. 

flarannab.  Ssrannss— Sbawnee. 

Saras- Cheraw. 

Baranrahi -Sarauahi. 

Saraos,  Sarau  town— Cheraw. 

Baravay-Sarauahi. 

Saraw  Town,  Saraws- Cheraw. 

Baray— Zufil. 

Baroee,  Sareess,  Sarois,  Sarciz— Sarsl. 

SarXtika-  Arapaho. 

Sargenta  mcas— Sargentanika. 

Sarie-Saric. 

SarilcTihpak-Starik. 

Sario,  Burlqne-Sarie. 

Sa-rit6-k£-e,  Si-rit^ka- Arapaho. 

Bar-lb-lo-  Spokan. 

Bar-lit-htt-  Kalispel. 

8a-ron-ra— Sa  wuara. 

Barparwee-eha-oha-  Ute. 

Barra  Blanoo-Sierra  Blanca. 

Banranahi-Sarauahi. 

BarrawB— Cheraw. 

Barrii- Saric. 

Barritehoa-  Arapaho. 

Bazsaros- Sans  Arcs. 

SaisJwl,  Banl-Sarsi. 

Sasa— Cheraw. 

Sassgnel  -  Sasuagel . 

Sas-ehn-tqlne,  Sas-ohnt-qenne— Saschutkenne. 

8a-sls-e-tas-Cheyenne. 

Sadtka-Siksika. 

8a-«ito-go-to7i«-a— Tucson. 

Baskatsohawiner-  Algonqnian  Family. 

Baskwihanang,  Sssqnshana.  Sasqoahannahs.  Sasqoe- 
hannw^ks,  Basqnesahanoeks,  Sasqaesahanoughs, 
Sssquesahanougs,  Sssquisahanongbos  »  Cones- 
toga. 

Bassasonaoottons,  Sassasooakoaetons,  Sassassaooa- 
eottons— Nassauaketon. 

Basses,  Sassls-Sarsi. 

Bassory— Nasoni. 

Bassqnahana-  Conestoga. 

Bastaghretsy—  Huron. 

Baste,  Sastean-Shastan  Family. 

Sastharhetsi-  Huron. 

Basti-Shastan  Family. 

Basoagnel- Sasuagel. 

Bi't-Snakea. 

Satanas,  Satans- Shawnee. 

Satarees- Sugeree. 

Satavket-Setauket. 

Batawomeck,  Satawomek,  Satawomekes- Potomac. 

Bateap-Satsop. 
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Sfttalup-Clataop. 

Sfttolutp  Indiaas'-BatK^. 

8a*tdi&^ttfni  -Satchotugottine. 

•&-td6a-8a. 

8*t-«-loo'-iie— Saflchatkenne. 

Satirott*— Saturi  ba. 

SattyomM,  SattjoaJs— Wappo. 

SatorlraBSatuilba. 

Satoa-Ueutiuhi. 

8a*to-tia-Tatlitkutchin. 

Batmulona,  Satonrloiia-Saturiba. 

BMova-Sa. 

BatralM-Arilukn. 

BaiM-pWi-Sataop. 

Sa-triii-o-tiii'-Clatchotin. 

Bataia-oQa,  Satiikaa-Slkalka. 

SatakiiidUi,  B&toq-Satsk. 

Battiqoo-SiUku. 

Satakat-Satocket 

Satuiiara— Satarlba. 

Banaripa-Sahuaripa. 

Baookeji.  Baiua— Bauk. 

Saiidia-Sandia. 

lani^— Saopuk. 

Baofahan-Soabegan. 

Bau-ffa-nonf-SagiDaw. 

BaoiSipaMr-SalpUel. 

Banghtachtatt-datucket. 

Banglea—Baak. 

Ban^iukat-Saooiinet. 

Baofiiat-Saugua. 

8.  Aonitln,  C  AiwaatfaMia— Oiaur. 

Baalkto — Comancoe. 

Bankatookat-Satucket. 

Baa-kan-ltttnok— Saukaolutucba. 

Baakea— Soquee. 

Bankaw,  Baukeya^Saak. 

BaoldiUdiis*"  Aflsumpin  k . 

Baukica-Sauk. 

Bankikani— Aarampink. 

Ba-nkU-SawokU. 

BaoUaia — Amahaml . 

Baaltoanx,  Banltema.  Banlteox— Chippewa. 

Banlt  Indiana— Gaughnawaga,  Chippewa. 

BanltBainte  Maria— Pa  wating. 

Bauoonons—Shawnee. 

Baa'qtite-Sauktich. 

Banra,  Banra  towns,  Banro— Cheraw 

BauHetont— SisBeton. 

Bantaina- Santiam. 

BaaUtko^Sitolo. 

Bant  an  B^Uat-Saiilt  an  RecolleU 

Banteanx,  Baataia,  Baatewa,  Santena,  Bantanz— 
Chippewa. 

Banthouis  »  Uzntiuhi. 

Bant  Indians -Caughnawaga,  Pawatlng. 

Bantor,  Baatont,  Santouz— Chippewa. 

Baatax  »  Comanche. 

BauTagea  de  Title— Kichesipirini. 

Banwanew,  Banwanont— Shawnee. 

Bau-woo-ge-lo— Sawokli. 

Ban-woog-a-loo-ehe— Sawokliadahi. 

Baa-woo-ge-to — Sawokli. 

Banz— Dakota. 

Bans  of  the  Wood-Silntee. 

Banzpa—SiMiipahaw. 

Bauyoa— Skoiyaae. 

SaragM  of  the  Lake— Senijextee. 

BaTanaha,  Batranane,  BaTannaha- Shawnee. 

Bavannae- Maskegon.  Shawnee,  Yuchl. 

BaTannecken,   Savannehen,  BaTanoee- Shawnee. 

Bavanois— Maskegon. 

Savanore,  SaTanoe— Shawnee. 

Bavansa— Quapaw. 

Bavanoca— Yuchi. 

Savinardi — Sa  vinnara. 

Bavinte-Shivwits. 

BaTonotki— Ikak. 

Ba-Tour-rat— Sawuara. 

BaTova,  BavoToyam— Saboba. 

Ba-TO  w-ra— Sawuara. 

Bawaams—  Pokanoket. 

Ba-wakh'-ta -ShawalLhtau. 

Bawakola»  Sa  wokli. 

Bawala-Shawala,  Shawnee. 

Bawana,  Bawanee,  Ba-wan-n&-kee',  B^wano.  Ba-wft- 
no'-o-no,  Sawanoot,  Bawanot,  Bawana-kika,  Ba- 
wa-nu-ka,  Ba-wan-wa-kee,  BawanwaU— Shawnee. 

Bawara—Cheraw. 

Ba-wa-rahi-^wuaFa, 


Saw  . 

dtnnah-  Elbeneldeli. 
Bawovng— Sawcnnk. 

Baw-eeaMW-diBBi^  BavcMftV  Haamfmbeat^M, 
Baw-ga-nang- Saginaw. 
Bavgna-Saogna. 
BawLh-Samlah. 
Bai^attDkett-Satacket. 
Bawkaa-Saok. 
BawkataUx-Sikaika. 
Bawkeya,  ^awkiea,  Sawkis— Sauk. 
Bawkimck,  Bawknng,  Sawkoak— Sawcnnk. 
Baw-meena— Ntlakrapamak,  Siamannaa 
Bavoeotaok— Sokoki. 
BawoBoaaa— Stiawuee. 
Bawona— Saone. 
Baw-paw-Skinpah. 
Bawra,  Bawraw,  Bawro— Cberaw. 
BawA-no-kl,  Bawwasew,   SanmnBao,  Bawwiaw 

Shawnee. 
Ba  zi'-idAfa-i-Sahaidag&i. 
BaTipehew- Siwdpahaw. 
Baxea— Sauk. 
UkxiAtka-Waaco. 
Buoe-koB-koon— Sikaika. 
Bajaqaa-kwi-Sia. 
BayaqvA—Teaaque. 
ir-Taae-Skoiyaae. 
Baydankooikoi-Biorka. 
BaydegU-UnaVida. 
Bay-do-aarah—  Paviotao. 
Bayanagl— Cheyenne. 
8ay«han-ma-mirii— Sahewam  iah 
B^kaj—  Samamiah. 

Bay-hay-ma-mldt,  Ba^iaywamiak^SahewaaiaL 
B^— Klamath. 
Bayokanek— Sasrokinck. 
Bay-oaa— Sangona. 
Bayonatia— Siuslaw. 
Bayopiaa,  Bayopiaaa— Tiopines. 
BayoQsla,  Bayooalaw— Siuslaw. 
Bayraidnanakoi-Seiedka. 
BayiSskla,  BayiSstkU-Siudaw. 
Baywaadnos-Sawani. 
Ba-aS-oo-ti-na— Saieatina. 
yBalahftff— 8""i^l!'*"'^>' , 
Bba-hish-Swinomish. 
B.  Bartoloma  Oobmc— Comae 
B.  Bemab^  Joafopavi— Shon^ofxyTl. 
B.  Beniardino  Ooalpi— Walpi. 
B.  Bernardo  Aqoimwi- Aquimari. 
8.  Bernardo  de  Agnatnri— AwatoM. 
B.  BonifiMdaa- San  Boniiiacia.^ 
B.  Borgia— San  Fnncisco  Borja. 
B  BnanaTentora— Cochiti. 

-MishongnoTi. 
Seaakticook— Scadeoci. 


Boaehhook,  fleaohkoka,  Bfafthkoaka, 

Boaohticooka.  Boaokhook.  Beaokkook=ScaoeD4i 

Sead-dak-ScaddaL 

Sead-jat-Skagit. 

Beaghkooke,  Boaghtieoke,  fitrsghtikaka— rVtitimi 

Bea-goines- Shregegon. 
>kaa-Scaticook. 
k— Wyoming. 

Boahoooks— Scaticook. 

BeaheatoarrhoBon— Wyoming. 

Beahkooks,  Boahook— Scaticook. 

B.  O^etaBBB— Calabaaas. 

8*oalani— Clallam. 

Boanehaderadeygkroonea,  Beaniadaradigkraeaa 
BeanihadaraMriiroonea— Nanticoke. 

Bcanonaantat,   Boanonaerat,   BcaBoaaheaiat^  Sa 
nonaeBrat— Scanonaenrat. 

Bearred-Anns— Cheyenne. 

Beataaook.Boatakook— Scaticook. 
itohae,  Boatekat-S~ 


■Skagit. 
B.  Oatharina-Cultciabaqul. 
BeatoBoek-Saoonnet. 
Beattaoook.  Beattakooka,  Bcaataeook,  flinaliwit 

Scaticook. 
Scauwaaa— Skoiyaae. 
Boawendadeys— Oka. 
Boawyase— Skolyase. 
8.  Oayetaao-lnmacacoil 
8.  OayetaBO  de  Bae-8an  Xavier  del  Bac 
8.  OayetaBO  Tmnagaoori,  8.  Oajetaaa  TwBMa^m' 

Tumacacoii. 
aoeaondidjes-Ok», 
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«oa«x,  8e«oiix«  Dakota. 

leth-teMMj-tiiinelk  -  Etcheridiegottine. 

haaohkook,   Bohuoticook,   Behaahkook,   Behaa- 

hook,  Bohaakook-Scaticook. 

kaobamAd— Sbamokin. 

kaohamMink  a  Shackamaxon . 

ihachhenamtndi  »8hamokln. 

kaohkook,  Bchacktioook,  Bchaokhokm.   Bdiaek- 

hook.  Behaekaoko,  Bohaokwoek,  Bckacook,  Bchaot- 

eooke,    Bckaothook,    Behaetleoko,    Bchaotikook, 

Bckagffkooka,  Bohagkkooa,  Behaffataoooks, 

BchaffhtlBoke,    Bekagkook,    Beki«tikoka  -  Scat- 

icook. 

hah&'-Arapaho. 

* '  "Shamokln. 


hakaaapaa— Shannopin's  Town. 

ha,  baa,  do,  a,  na,  Bokanaadowa,  ' 

Wyoming. 

hahl-Cree. 

hakkook,  Bebahook-Scaticook. 

babtwl]itoirah«r->Sl88eton. 

baiU-Shaa. 

hakkook,  Bobakook-Scaticook. 

hanadarl^iroonea,  Brhanladaradighroonai,  Beba,- 

iii,ba,dor,a(tfgb,roon,oei— Nanticoke. 

kaouanofl— snawnee. 

baroToa-Skoiyase. 

batbflooke,    Bobatiooko,    BohaUcook,    Bebaubte- 

BOfoe-Scatlcook. 

baoaaotadaa-Schenectady. 

baawunki— Scaticook. 

bavanna,  BobaTono,    Bobawaaoae,    Bohawanno, 

Boba,  wan,  ooas— Shawnee. 

bawendadiea  »  Oka. 

kawenoot,  Bohawonons,  Bobawaoab— Shawnee. 

baobaobiqnanok-Sheflhequin. 

boe-ot-at-lab— Schuelatish. 

benenk-Chenango. 

bongo-k6di-Shunkakedl. 

be-perrfa-Serper. 

bo-wob—  Katimln. 

bayenna,  Bebianoaa,  Bobiaanatia,  Beblana-Chey- 

enne. 

biarama— Xarame. 

bUr£-Schira. 

Dbinkit-Tllngit. 

binoaks  »  Chinook. 

blpawe  «  Chippewa. 

bisobaldinakoja-  Siaaguk. 

biaaatoob— Seehart 

Bbitoba-aboB  -  Sitka. 

blt-bu-a-at,  Bebit-ba-a-at-iik— Okinagan. 

bitka,  Bcbltka-kfo.  Bobitkhakbiaa^itka. 

Dbisni-Skitswish. 

bkago^— Skagway . 

sbko^.  B'cbkoAabin-Sikidka. 

boarias— Schoharie. 

boocoriaa»  Shakori. 

bobara,  Bcbobaria.  Bobobary— Schoharie. 

boabnuia  Schoenbninn. 

botack,  Bobotaz—Schodac. 

boaobonapa— Shuswap. 

bosrarra— Skoiyase. 

bra-fon»  Shregegon. 

Gbriatoval^San  Cristobal. 

broo-yal-pi »  Col  ville. 

hoary,  Bcnuya-'Schurye. 

bwarafiiaaiga<-Sikaika. 

bwo-ffal-pl,  Bebwoyalpi— Colyille. 

byarama— Xarame. 

laguan  »  Siaguan . 

Idi-Skidl. 

ietof  aa— Shahaptian. 

iaux— Dakota. 

Ui-Skldi. 

Ular-Sillery. 

inalaw— Siuslaw. 

lona  Bloax>-Saone. 

loto— Sonnioto. 

Ion— Dakota. 

loaa  of  tba  Prairiaa— Teton. 

loox— Dakota. 

ioux  da  la  cbaaaa— Hictoba. 

ioox  daa  Laoa— Menesouhatoba. 

ioux  of  tba  Eaat—Santee. 

ioox  of  tba  Prairiea,  Boioiia  of  tba  Watt— Teton. 

ioux  of  tba  Wooda—Santee. 

ioalaa— Siuslaw. 

ial-lnxn- Clallam. 


irooungo  ae  juwc 
B.  Dooayaio-i San  ] 
Bdo-qaal-bQab— Sn( 
Baaahkook-Scatic 


B.  COara— Santa  Claia. 

BclaTthamok-  Llllooet. 

Baooomlab— Skokomiflh. 

BaoBlat— Nascapee. 

Beobara,  Boobaraa,  Beobariaa— Schoharie. 

Baonta— Skoton. 

Beooknk-Chiakak. 

Baootla-mam-lsb— Shotlemamiah. 

Boootnka— Passamaquoddy . 

B.  CkMoiaa,  B.  OoaaM— San  Coame. 

BaotoB-Skoton. 

Baottloook-Scaticook. 

Baott*a  Vallay  Xndiaoa,  Beott  Vallay  Indlana-Iru- 

waitsn. 
Baooax— Dakota. 
Baowyaea— Skoiyase. 
B.  Omz— Santa  Cnu  de  Mayo. 
Bauncftcks,  Baankaik— Poxes. 
BeutsKon-Nahltushkan. 
BeuBiy-Skazis. 
Bdawaataa-  Huhllwahli. 
BDias-Sandia. 

B.  Diago— QyiMiwa,  San  Diego,  Tesnque. 
B.  Diago  dal  sio-San  Diego  del  Rio. 
B  Diaa— Sandia. 

B.  Dioayilo,  B.  Dioayiias-i San  Dionydo. 
Bdo-bobe',  B*do-ho-biib-Snohomiflh. 
Bdok'-al-Ubw-iSnoqnalina. 
B.  Dondngo  da  Xaoomo,  B.  Domingo  da  Taooma,  B. 

Dondngo  da  Xaooaa— Jacona. 

~  "inDionyrio. 

•Snoqnalmu. 
'Scaticook. 
Baaeonat,  Baaeonnat— Saconnet 
Baaaaa-Shiegho. 
Baaeotank-Secatoag. 
Baadtormaoo— Sagdlinniut. 
Baabaatowaaa-  Wyoming. 
Baakatanlka— Secatoag. 
Baakonnat-Saoonnet. 
Baama— Tsiama. 
Baanaaaa— Seneca. 
Baapaat.  Baapaata— Siapkat 
Baaquatalka,  BaaqnataUn-Setauket. 
BaareiaaPani. 
Ba-jfc'-aa-p&-8ihasapa. 
Baaabaltk-Seechelt 
Ba-asb-ba-pa-Sihasapa. 
Baa-aida  Paopla— Mohegan. 
Baatakot,   Baataleott.   Baatalautt,   Baatalkot,  Baa- 

Talkott,    Baatanaok,     Baatauk,    Baatauka  •- Se- 

tauket. 
Baatleaok-Scaticook. 
Baataleotta-Setauket. 
Baaton  Laka— Seton  Lake. 
Baa  tribe—  Winnebago. 
Baattla— Suqaamiah. 
Baaaax,  Baanz- Dakota. 
Baawaaa— Sewee. 
Babaipnria-Sobaipiul 
Babanoa-Sabino. 
Bobaaaa—  Sabassa. 
Bobano,  Bobanaa— Sabino. 
Baboiak-Sebaik. 
BoboUita-Sevilleta. 
Baboyato-CeboUeta. 
Ba-ea-ea-ao-nlaa,  Baaaoaoniaa,  Baaakooniaa— Secacar 

woni. 
B^aanak-Sekani. 
Ba-4a]i^-«aa-Brul6. 
Baaaaaaw— Seccasaw. 
Baaatagua,  Baaatang,  Baaatogua,  Baaatokat,  Baea- 

tong— Secatoag. 
Baaawyaoa— Skoiyase. 
Baahalte-Seechek 
Ba-aba-ma-wa— Sichomovi. 
Baaha  Vatlonan— Iroquois. 
Baabuaaray,  Ba-abnm'-a-way— Sichomovi. 
Baakonaaaa— Siooneeaes. 
Baaobaak— Secobec. 
BaaofliM— Nascapee. 
Baaonatt,  Baaonnatt-Saconnet. 
Baaota-Secotan. 
Baeoutagb-  Secatoag. 
Baeonmaa,  Baaumni— Sekumne. 
Baaunnia- Sekani. 
BadankoTBkoa— Biorka. 
Badaid,  Badiro-Sldaru. 
Badantary  VadoaaMarona— Santee* 
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Sadoitary  Vlllaft  Indians- Pueblos. 

Stdm-8onolta. 

Be^'An'-tln  ttes'-Thechuntunne. 

8.  Uoard  40  Baipia,  8.  Bdnardo,  8.  Kdnard*  Balpia. 

8.  Idnard*  da  iiftaopla,  8.  Bdwaid-Baipla. 
8a<— 8eh. 

Bat  ebar-Utch-ar— Sechariecha. 
in  eho-mah-wae—Blchomovi. 
Sa-fal'  iAan«-Seethltunne. 
Baa-toMW-dinni-Etheneldeli. 
8*-<k-|M-Sespe. 
8aekU  Looaa-Suktaloosa. 
laA-Shanel. 

BmUwUc  Matat-Selawigmlut. 
Baa-mnn-ah  <»  ParaJ  e. 
8aa-oa-nay— Saone. 
Saapaai-Upan. 
Baa-poha-ka-mi-fluh-ka-kaa,    8aa-fOMh-ki<-Slpiuh- 

kanumanke. 
Baaaantoan.  Baa  saa  ton.  Baaaaetwaon,  Baa  aaa  wan, 

Baaaatoan,  Baa  aa  ton—Siaaeton. 
Baataoka-Setauket. 
Baathanakia-Sitka. 
Baawaa— Sewee. 

Bafaniataratiekrohna— Nantlooke. 
Bafantea  -Siyante. 
Bafata-janna-Chirioahua. 
Basinaalrn'a  VUlafa,  Baglnsanrln'a  ▼fllac*.  Baffani- 

win'a  ▼iUafa-SegiDBaTln. 
Baffohqaat-Segocket 
Baffiii-Tegrui. 
Banna- Laftina. 
Babalatak-ClackanuL 
Ba-h&wa-miah— Sabewamiah. 


la-pank- Serper. 
laiiaa-Skidi. 


Bah€     . 

Bahtaa-^Mh-Seh. 

Be-hnapm-uh— Shiuwap. 

BsiaBqamaQ-Stuichamukh. 

Bainalaw  Snaaa— Siiulaw. 

Baipa-Scyupa. 

Bdan-n^—  Meacaleros. 

Bakaoawona,  Bakaoowonaa— Secacawoni. 

Bokamna— Sekumne. 

BAcanala,  Sakanaia  toaa^,  BAcaa'-aa-Sekani. 

BaUofa-Sukiaug. 

Bakomaa— Sekumne. 

Bakonatt- Saconnet. 

Bakoaalar,  Bakoaalar  Innnita-Sikosuilanniut. 

Bakaakai-Stkaika. 

Bakama  -  Se  kumne. 

Bakonnat-Saconnet. 

Selakampdm  -  Ck)raanche. 

Balawigamata,  Balawto'mat,  Balawik-Selawlgmiat. 

Saldom  Lonaaoma—Mlahwabpi  talks. 

Salania-Favlof. 

BK'Ua-Setlia. 

Saliah-Salishan  Family. 

Balloat-pallaha— Paloos. 

Salupna— Wea. 

Bamaf— SumasB. 

Bamaooom — Samackman . 

Bsma'mila— Ntlakyapamnk.  Slamannas. 

Bamanola—  Seminole. 

Bemat— Kiowa  Apache. 

SsmBxa'a— Semenau. 

Bamia'mo— Semiahmoo. 

Samilleta-Sevilleta. 

Beminolas.   Baminolaans,    Baminalia,   Baminol-iUkl, 

Bamindniak— Seminole. 
8am-mi-an-mas— Semlahmoo. 
Sampicha  TTtaha— Sanpet. 
Bempoila — Sanpoil . 
Sanaoa— Senecu. 

Sanaeaea,  Senaoara,  Banaoas— Seneca. 
8enaohaa»Sukinatchi. 
Senaea— Senecu. 
Banahaow«  Lenahuon. 
Benakaea  »  Seneca. 
Banalton^-Tsewenalding. 
Banango — S  henango. 
Benaaoa  Blanca— Pefiasca  Blanca. 
Sanoaaa— Secmoco. 
Benoen— Senecu. 
Sandia-Sandia. 
Bine,  Banaoa-Senecu. 
Sanaoa  Abaal— Tehononsadegi. 
Sanaoa  Oaatle— Canadasaga. 
Banacaaa,  Banaoas— Seneca, 


;  af  OUo.  Bmaeaa  of  1 

Bandnakx  and  Btepy  « i  mk,  I 
Mingo. 


Baaad-Senecn. 
Banaakas— Seneca. 
Baaaeo— Senecn  del  Sor. 
BanaoQnas,  Stiaianxu, 
Umik.'fifiu,  BaodcecBk 
Beneca. 
Baoakshav— ChinokabL 
Ba-nal'— Shanel. 

Baaiwinas, 
kkft-dancl 
I— Seneca. 
Saaioso— Sinico. 
B.nikeis— Seneca. 
Banls-Caddo. 


tiibcket. 


i-»Se£e(i 


qnaas,  Bannaqnas^  Bcnnlckcs,  I 

ant— Seneca. 
Baaor  Ban  Ftaaoiaao— San  Franctaco  de  kas  Tr>h 
Banottovay— Seneca. 
BBnqtl-Senka. 
Baaalaw.  Banalav  ■■«.»— o»« 
Bte-tlfl'tftn-Sentethltan. 
BJD</a«-8isinUae. 
BaaucL— SenktL 
Ba-pi-ni,  Ba-pa-va— Sepawi. 
Ba-pik-Seh. 
Bapios,  B^ns— Tonxis. 
Bapponat— Sapponet. 
Baptoni  ataiUtam— Znfti. 
Bapt  lalas— Seven  Talanda 
Baponao— Secmooo. 
B^os— Baopus. 

Ba-qa'-ts*&  ^AnnC-SekhataaUmne. 
BaQoapmaQ— Shoswap. 
Baqnataka,  Baqvatagna— Seoatoa^. 
Ba^Ae'-tdn  ^ton^— Sekhnahtnntnnne. 
Baquaan — Mattabesec 
Ba-qoah-aha—  K  watami. 
Baqnatanka — Secatoag. 
Baqnina— Mattabeaec. 
Baqnotan- Secotan. 
Baqvina-  Mattabeaec. 
B^wdt  9<lnn<— Nabankhuotane. 
Bar-a-goinas,  8ar-a-galns— ShregeiEOii. 
Bananas— Shawnee. 
Baraaoa— Serranos. 
Baraphim— San  Serafln. 
Barataas— Santee. 
Baratleks,  Baratiea-Arapaho. 
BaradUnak^a,  Baradainskoe— Seredka. 
Barataa— Santee. 
Batafra— Servas. 
Benaaltoa— Taewenalding. 
Barpant  gans— Wesaenlkashika. 
Barpants— Shoahoni. 
Barragotak-Shregegon. 
Barraaay— SaranahL 
Barranas— Comeya. 
Barropa— Sarrope. 
Batmshamaes— ServoshamnQ. 
Berw&lUag-Sarfalik. 
Ba-saa-toaaa,  Ba-aaa-t*wawns— Siafieton. 
Basapanlabdt.  Baaapanlaba-SbipauloTL 
Basatona— SISBeton. 
Baahaht-Seehart 
Bashal-Seechelt. 
Ba-ahin-qaa— Seshu  k  wa. 
Baslton  Stonz-Slsseton. 
Baaqnahanoaks,  Baaqnihanowaa— Concstoipu 
Bassatona,  Basaatons,  Baasatan— Siaseton. 
B.  BitaaUao  Ootaoi,  B.  EstanMao  Ooltaa— OdtiS' 
B.BitaTan  da  Aeonw,  B.  SatavaadaAcama— Acobl 
B^sathftt-Sasthut. 
BasoaUk-SbeahiUek. 
Batakat-Setanket. 
Bat£  k^x^ynima- Walapai. 
Batalekat  Batanak,  Batank,  Batawkatt— SetaaksL 
Ba-t'9a'-tto-8etthatun. 
Ba-tao'-mo-wa— SichomoTi. 
Ba-toto'  )ilnn<'— Thechuntunne. 
Ba-teoq'-tdn- Secbukhton. 
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td6a-Se. 

womallM — Wappo. 
tL-Llllooet. 
okett-Setauket 
to-qaa-Setokwa. 
orojcamiataSidarumiut 
shoinaT^,  Betah6inoT^*-Sichoinoyl. 
-tefl-rxe-a'-iI^»Set8urgheake. 
taooo,  Sette,  Settioo-Sitiku. 
uket-Setauket. 
nsara-Setasiira. 
i-a-rite— Seuvarita. 

ih-no-keh*te.  8eub-nov-ka-ta— Onondaga. 
ilUeU-Seviileta. 

ren  Oattlet—  Seven  Nations  of  Canada, 
ren  Citiet  of  Oold-Zufii. 
ren  Firea— Seven  Council  Fires, 
'en  Kationt  of  Indians  inhabiting  Lower  Canada, 
•even  Vationa  of  Lower  Canada  Indiana,  "  Seven 
Mbea"    on    the    River    St.    Lawrence— Seven 
Nations  of  Canada. 
remik-Sarfalik. 

removskia,  8evemovae,8evomovBer,  Bevomovzi— 
Chwakhamaiu. 
richet-Shivwlts. 
rillete,  SeviUetto-SevlUeta. 
rinta-Shivwits. 

•wa-ayl-tcfi'-t^-Sewaatlilchutun. 
wah-Katimin. 
ran-akiei—  Metoac. 
ranne»  Shawnee. 
iratpalla-Palooe. 
iremowakHe— Aglemiut 

vioklVs  old  T.,  SowicklTB  Old  Towa-Sewickley. 
roe=-Sewee. 
ironkeei^ »  Si  wanoy . 
Ltapay^Salinan  Family,  Teshaya. 
rmot- Eskimo, 
nuour  Creek— Chechilkok. 
ruktoon— Siuktun. 
yu  Pae-la,  8e-yn-pa-lo— Seynpa. 
rwaminei— Sawani. 
;aro-8idani. 
laro  Mutea- Sidarumiut. 
vganngamnte»  Sfaganuk. 

PeUp.  8.  FeUjM,  B.  FeUpe  de  Onerea,  8.  Felipe  de 
ineres- San  Felipe. 

Felipe  Orada  Real  de  Terrenate— Terrenate. 
Felipe  Vparch— Uparch. 
canngamint  -  Sfaganu  k. 
FranMia  de  Balea— Saint  Francis. 
Fraaoesoo  Borgia— San  Francisco  Borja. 
Franeisoo— San  Francisco.  San  Francisco  Ati 
Pranciaoo  Borja  Kaicoba— Maicoba. 
Francisco  del  Caiman— Caiman. 
Frandaeo  del  Meaqnital— Mezquital. 
Francisco  Javier  Batuoo- Batuco. 
Francisco  Ocotan— Ocotan. 
Francisco  Xavier  de  Bac-San  Xavier  del  Bac. 
Prandsous- San  Francisco  Ati. 
Fran.  Javier  Cnchnta^Cuchuta. 
Fran.  Javier  Reboieo— Robesco. 
Lgnnogomat—  Sfaganuk. 
adze'gaati  la'nas^Sadjugahl-lanas. 
Saetan — Calabozas. 
aga'ngsilai — Sagangusili . 
a^ngnai— Ninstlnts. 
Jer^nimo-^San  Geronimo. 
>eronimo  de  los  Thaos,  8  Geronimo  Thaos— Taos 
3ioachino»San  Joaquin. 

>regoio  de  Abo  8  Oregoria.  8.  Gregorio  de  Abo— 
ibo. 

lahgoaihtl—  Kaquaith. 
tachkook,  Bhaak-kooke— Scaticook. 
i-ap-tin— Nez  Percys, 
ib-eh-nay — Shobonier. 
tbor,  Shacco— Siiakori. 
lohkook,  Bhachook— Scaticook. 
usioes— Shakori. 
lokakonies  °=  Shackaconia. 
ick-a-po— Kickapoo. 
ickazons  =«  S  hackamaxon. 
ickhook = Scaticook. 
ickory— Shakori. 
kcktaQs»  Cboctaw 
icomico  »  Shecomeco. 
t-de-ka-ron-ges  -  Seneca, 
i-en— Cheyenne, 
ig-a-voke — Sagavok . 
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Bhagawamigong,  8hag>a-«aiu&-ik-0Bg— Shaugawau- 

nukong. 
Bhagelook,  Bhagalok— Jngelnute. 
Bhagen — Cheyenne. 
Bhaglook— J  ngelnute. 
Bhagwan  Lennas— Sagua-lanas. 


BhigwiUtone-Sagui-gitanai. 
BhiSahanih-Shi 


•Shahanfk. 
Bhahalahs-Shahala. 
8haham6ki,  BhahamokiBk— Shomokin. 
Bhahaa- Dakota. 
Bhahana— Sbahala. 
Bhahaptain— Nez  Perc^ 
Bhahaptan— Nez  Perc^,  Sallshan  Family. 
Bhahaptanian,       Bhahaptemish,       Bhahapts— Nes 

Percys. 
Bhah-ha-la—  Shahala. 
Bhahlee-Ootlashoot. 
Bha-ho  =3Cheyenne. 
Bhahomaking— Shamokln. 
Bhahray-tick-ah-  Arapaho. 
Bhahshanih- Shahanik. 
Bhahsweentowahs— Sisseton. 
Bha-hae— Ishauu. 
Bhah- woo-mm— Sa  wuara. 
Bha-i-a-vi,  Bhai-^la,  Bhai-<n-a— Cheyenne. 
Bha-i-ya-Cree. 
Bhaiyus— Skoiyase. 
Bhakahonea— Shackaconia. 
Bhakamaxon- Shackamaxon. 
Bhakan— Sukkwan. 
Shak-a-pee's  band- Taoapa. 
Bhake-toA-quah— Kickapoo. 
Bhakhamexunk,  Bhakhamoxonck— Shackamaxon. 
Bhakies,  Bhikkira-Sauk. 
BhaUoUk-ShaktoIik. 
Bhakopee— Taoapa. 
Bhakor-Shakorl. 
BhikpL  Bhakpay-Taoapa. 
BhaktUook-Scaticook . 
8hakt6  ligmat-Sbaktollgmiut. 
BhaktoUt-Shaktolik. 
Bhakwan  Eaadi— Sukkwan. 
Bha-la-la-Shahala. 
Bhalalahs-Silela. 
Bhaleea— Ootlashoot. 
Bhallalah-SUela. 
Bhallatea-Sballattoo. 
Bhalleea-Ootlashoot. 
Bhamaken— Shamokin. 
Bhamaneoe— Shawnee. 

Bh amoeban,  Bhamoken,  BhamoUng— Shamokln. 
Shamooinaogh- Nez  Percys. 
Bhanaki— Cherokee. 
Bh^nana— Dakota. 


ipina,  Bhanapin's  town,  Shanappins  T.— Shan- 

nopin's  Town. 
Bhanawageras-  Sonojowauga. 
Bhanaws— Shawnee. 
Bhanel-kaya— Sh  nal  keya. 
Bhaniadaradighroonaa,       Bhanihadaradighroonea— 

Nanticoke. 
Bhaningo — Shenango. 
Bhan-ke-t'wana,   Bhank't'wannona,  Bhank-t'wans— 

Yankton. 
Bhan-nack  ShinnaWak— Cherokee. 
Shannapiiis— Shannopin's  Town. 
Bhannoahs-Shawnee. 
Bhannok-  Micmac . 
Bhsnnondaaoe- Canandaigoa. 
Sbaiinopeii  T.  —  Shannopin^s  Town. 
Shanoas— Shawnee. 
Bbanopens,    Bhanopins,     Bhanoppin,    Shanoppin'i 

town— Shannopin's  Town. 
Bhanung-  Micmac. 
Bhafiwans — Shawnee. 
Bhanwappoms,  Bhanwappones— Yakima. 
Bhan-wap-pnms— Shanwappom. 
Bhaomet— Shawomet. 
Bhaonois.  Bhaononons— Shawnee. 
Bhapalawoe,  8ha-pan-la-vi,  BhapanloU^ShlpauloTl. 
Bhapashxe'ni— Shapashkeni. 
Bha-paa-lah-wee — Snlpaulovi. 
Bharas- Cheyenne. 
Bharetikeh— Arapaho. 
Bhar'-ha— Cheyenne. 
Bharp  eyed  Indians- Kutchin. 
Bharahaa— Cheyenne. 
Bhashones— Shoehoni. 
Bh^sk'-hlboq'^-Soahka. 
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SHASTA SHI'-OUI 


IkMta,  BkMte-Aahaottwl^ShMtaii  FUnlly. 

thMte  OMte— Cbastacosta. 

thMto  Blcoton— Chasta-Skoton. 

IhafU-Shahaptian  Family. 

flhtittaoii    ffhtntn 

BhMtl,  Ikaatlw— Shah&ptUn  Family. 

Bhaa-ti-ka.  BluMty-Shaatan  Family. 

Shi't-Snakea. 

Ikataka— Sha. 

Shataala-Shahaptian  Family. 

Skatektt — BkagiU 

BhatakarMiytK-Totlaktoii. 

Shatoraa— Tntelo. 

Skatetaektt-Sbowtncket. 

fikitl-KoaMti. 

Skatuektttt,  Skatwkctt-Showtacket. 

Bhaaa&M—Shawnee. 

Sharu-M-8hawL 

Shaof-ah-vaom-ik-oBf,  Bhaocka-vanm-lk-oiic— 

Shaugawaumikong. 
ShauMcr — Sanmlngmiut. 
8haaBiokinff""8hamoki]i. 
la,  ftfiaav 


8— Shawaimink. 
havanna,  Shawannoha— Shawnee. 


awaonoaa,  Skamioa^Sbawnee. 
Skarad  haadt- Pawnee, 
•kaw— Shawnee. 
•kawHi-faa— Sukkwan. 
Shawakaba— Shawnee. 
IkawaBMffln—ShaQgawaamikoiig. 
•kawaoMt— Shawomet 
Skawan— Chowanoe. 
•kawana— Shawnee. 
Bkawaaa  OabUas- Shawnee  Cabins. 
Skavanaks,  Skawanapi— Shawnee. 
Skawaaapon,  SkawaaaMOB— Shannopin*8  Town. 
8kawana««,  Bkawant— Shawnee. 
Skawant  OabUaa^Shawnee  Cabins, 
•kawanees— Shawnee. 
Shawanea  town— Shawneetown. 
Bkawansisa,   Bkawanasa.  Jkawanesse,  Skawantn* 

Shawnee. 
SkawanfUAf- 

IkawaaiMi  Bl  ^     . 

Bkawaanoppaii— Shannopin's  Town. 
Bkawamios— Shawnee. 
Skawanoa  Oabbiaa— Shawnee  Cabins. 
Bkawan<B6sa,   Bkawanoas,   Bkawanase,  SkawJAok, 

Bkawanois,  Bkawanoos,    Skawano's,  Bkawanosa, 

Bkawanoas,  Bkawanowi,  Bkawans— Shawnee. 
Bkawask— Achomawi. 
Bkawatkarott-Beothokan  Family. 
Bkaways— Cheyenne. 
Bkawdtkarat-Beothukan  Family. 
Bkawendadiss— Tlonontati. 
BkawoBoas— Shawnee. 
Bkaweygria— Hathawekela. 
Bkaw-ka-ap-ton,  Bkaw-Haptens— Nez  Percys. 
SkawkaysaCheyenne. 
Bk<-wl-ti-Showwiti. 
Bkawinokin->  Shamokin. 
Bkawnessa,  Shawneso,  Bkawnssse,  Bkawnayi,  Bkaw- 

no.  Bkawnoak— Shawnee. 
Bkawnoak  Basse  ViUeoLowertown. 
Bkawnoes — Shawnee. 
Bkawnak«  M  icmac. 
Bkawomut— Bbawomet. 
Shawonese— Shawnee. 
Bhawonese  Cabbins— Shawnee  Cabins. 
BkawoniU.  Bbawonoes,  Bkaw-on-osf— Shawnee. 
Bk^yi^- Cherokee. 
Bkay^n,  Bk^yenna- Cheyenne. 
Skaytee's  ▼illage— Grand  Bois. 
Sh-okee-tsoo-ee  -  8kl  tswish. 
Sheaquara— Catherine's  Town. 
Bheastuckle,  Bhsastukle— Sluslaw. 
Bkeavwlta- ShlTwits. 
Bhe-bal-ne  Pomas— Keliopoma. 
Bhe-banlsTi — S  hipaulori . 
Bke-ba-retokes  *-  SeuTarits. 
Bkebanls-Ti— Sbipaulovi. 
Bheberetokas,  Bke-ba-rlokas,  Ske-ba-TJoksr^Senva- 

rits. 
8be-bo-paT-we«-Shl]>aulovi. 
Bheokart-Seshart 
Bkaoomeka-Shecomeco. 
Bhe-dar-kaitck-  Asidahech. 
Bkee-ak-whib-bakk,  Bkee-ak-wklb-bak,  Bkea-e-knib- 

bao,  Bkae-ab-whib-bak—Isleta. 
Bkee-p'ah-p6on»Shipapulima. 
Bkeep-Eateis— Tukuarika. 


Bhaap  Indjaaa— Abbatotine. 

Bkaepon-ariaara,  Skeapewariaave^Sbipsakm. 

Bhaap  Paopla-Abbatotine. 

Bka^aoot,  Bkamseuto— Wewenoe. 

Bhasshsldanskoi-Siaagnk. 

Bksrwim— Katimin. 

Bka^oa>»8hlgnm . 

Bhakomako— Snecomeoa 

Bkaa  aaxriBf  band— Inyanhaoin. 

Bka-aso-pi-Ta— ShongoporL 

Bkenaoffo— LogBtown. 

Bkenawaga— Kaahong. 


_  I— Chenango. 
Bkansoqnankiii,     ffli4*gBaa¥Tiawlrii™FhpnBfli»aT' 

kin. 
Bki-noma—  Hopi. 
Bkaooka— Sok. 

Bkaoqoaga— Catherine's  Town. 
Bkspalavi,  Bhapalawa,  81ta-pa  la  was,  &»fiB'-iHt 

BkapaaliTa— Shipadlovl. 
Bkepaweaa,  8kap0waa*Chippewa. 
Bkapaweyan— Chipewyan. 
Bkspola^.  Bko-aowl-a-we-*ShlpaiiloTL 
Bkepaway— Chippewa. 
Bkerwits-Shlvwlta. 
BkssckaqnoB— Sheabequin. 
Bke-ska-akt-Seshart. 
Bksskalsfamuto— Sheahalek. 
Bkaskati^oosk,      Bhaahatapoosbihsiit,    &afe 

poosk— Montagnais. 
Bkaskabog-Shesnebe. 
Bka^e-cwak,  Bha-aha  gwtui— Kenabig. 
Bka^kall-Seechelt. 
Bhsahoalik.  Bke-skoro-lik-Sheshalek. 
Bketimaska— Chltimacha. 
Bkstnak-Chitnak. 
Bkeranagamato— ShcTenak. 
BkawasMtt—Shawomet. 
Bkawana— Znfli. 
Bkawkap,  Bkawkapmnek,    BhavkapBuk  Sbi^ 

mnUi,  Bka-a^apa*Shu8wap. 
Bke-wo-na—  ZufiL 
Bka'yen,  Skeyenass— Cheyenne. 
Bk-ka-ka-nik,  flhhshannr— Shahanik. 
Bkian.  BUa'naTO,  BhSannsa—Cheyeone. 
Bki-ap'-a-fi—SanU  ClAia. 
BkiMsk-Cheyenne. 
BkiMka-Soahlca. 
BkiastoekU— Siuslaw. 
Bki-bal'-nl  Po'-mo-KeUopoma. 
Bkibalta-  Nestucca. 
Bkiak-a-quet-to-ny— Tachikhwntme. 
Bki-ckoam-a-Ti"  Sichonio  vi . 
Bkieomiko —Shecomeco. 
Bki-da'-ketsk-  Aaidahech. 
Bki-a-i-U-Cree. 
Bkii'da,  Bkienne—Cheyenne. 
B.  Hlaronymo— Taos. 
Bki6wk0iak-l8leta. 
Bki-e'-ya«Cree. 
Bk^po— Kickapoo. 
Bkffid-Lipan. 
Bkikapn— Kickapoo. 
Bkikans-Stikine. 
BkikxAltiai-Avoyelles. 
Bkil-an-ottine— Thilanottine. 
BhUlioofly-Chimoothe. 
Bki-ma-oo-vi— Shongopovi. 
ShimiAlimoo  ■-  Semiahmoo. 
Bhiauniio— Shlmmoah. 
Bkimopavi,  Bkimopora— Sbongopori. 
Bklnnkyaos  ->■  Tsimshian . 
Bkinaeook,  Bkinaooek— Shinnecock. 
flh<»— ^^^^^i^TlT^^nf^^t^nn. 
Bkineyagamato— Shiniak.  ' 
Bkiagis's  Old  Town— Sawcnnk. 
Bkinglemasy—  Meshingomesia. 
Bkingoes— Shenango. 
Bkimsgiaiat— Shimak. 
Bkiniooks,  BUnieooks— Shinnecock. 
Bkinlkes— Seneca. 
Bkinikooks— Shinneoock. 
BkiBingma— Shinagma. 
Bkiuiaeock—Shinnecock. 
Bkin-na-mos— HopL 
Bkinome— Hopl. 
Bkinnk-kaka— Schekaha. 


gU 


lyagamtat-Shinlak. 
-om—Zufii. 
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U'-pkp.  Shl-Pap-a,  Sht-pa-pvynft—Shipapullma. 
U-p«a-»-lQT-i,   Shi-pan-i-laT-l,  Bhl-paa'-U-vi,  Shi- 
MT-i-lnT-i-Shipaulovi. 
iQpi-Kuta. 
Upop—Shlpapulima. 
U-powI-OTi-  Shipaulovi. 
Up-tet-M-Shiptetza. 
li^.hino->Schlra. 
|i<«ii^^in  Bhkhaldiiiikoe— Siaagak. 
UdUniwoteiUn.  Shlthino'vito-Itiiniaw',  Bhl'thino- 
wftti-hitii'neo— Comanche, 
bish-i-na'-wut-tiit'-a-iii-o — Kiowa. 
tiiahlp-Sheshebe. 
Ut-Indy- Apache. 

liit-tali-«<M-tabt.  8hte-tah-koaa-ta]i,8U»-t»-ko<»-tao, 
8hit-ti-ka-«ta-  Chastacosta. 
hXtaikt-Snakes. 
hitaimnvi-Shitalinu. 
bitnak-Chitnak. 

bi-na-na,  Shioano,  8lii-iio-]ia""Ztifii. 
blii-t'a(mn<-Shiu. 
hlawimi-haao— Shnwiml. 
liivtytowii-oSissetOD. 
hl-TO-la-Zufii. 
hlwahpi»Slwapl. 
hi-wa-na— Zufii. 
biwanUi-Nez  Percys. 
hiwI-Zufii. 

hiwlan-Aridian,  Zufii. 
Uwina,  8hi-wl-na-kii1n.  BhlwliUM— ZnflL 
hi-wln-^wk,  8hi-wln-iUi— SichomoYi. 
hi-wo-Kte-mnt—  El  wtauelit 
hiwona— Zufii. 

hixkaltini— Tamoucougoola. 
Ux  river- Kwatami. 
hi-yi  'BUyaos-Cheyenne. 
hkafway-i  Skagway . 
hkwbif  Shkwin-BSeqiiim. 
hlakatats-Klikitat. 
hlt^ja-Lituya. 
hnteitraith-Snakes. 
houwater  Bay  Indiant^AtsmltL 
hooooriat-Shakori. 
hockayi.  BhookeyB—Sauk. 
hocktaus— Choctaw. 

hodakhai  pomo,  Bho-do  Kal  Fo'-mo^Shodakhai 
Porno. 

hoe  Indiaae— Amahami. 
hoemeok- Talaniyi. 
hoenbmn— Schoeobrann. 
hoenldiee— Oka. 
hoffleyt,  Bhoffteyt-Sawokli. 
hokpay,  Bhokpaydaa,  Bhokpedan— Taoapa. 
hokninlmlevpe-ShokuiDimlepl. 
'Homakmitn — Shomamish . 
homhomokin,  Bhomoken,   Bhomokin,    Bhomoko-" 
Shamokin. 

homonpayi  Bhomoparree— Shongopovl. 
homo  Takali^Chomontokali 
hdniok— Micmac. 
honeana  weto  wah — Cayuga, 
hongaltii  Lennae—Stustas. 
hongapave',  Bhong'-a-pa-vi,  Bhongoba-Ti,  Bhong^- 
pa^"-Shongopovi. 

honk-chon'-ga-oi  -  Shungiklkarachada. 
hononowenMt— Cayuga, 
hoo-tehawp,  Bhooshape,  Bhootwabe^Shuswap. 
hootamool—Shutamul. 
hooter—  Khemnichan. 
hooten  in  the  PInoe-iWazikate. 
hootk-Sbuuk. 
hooiik«=Suk. 

hoo- whA'-pa-mooh  -  Sh  us  wap. 
hopomidi— Nez  Percys, 
hoqnamiih  -  Snoquamlsb. 
horbanazon  -  S  hackamaxoD. 
horthair-Peshla. 
hort  hair  band— Peshlaptechela. 
ho-«hoeo,  8ho-eho-coe«.  Bhoshokoee— Sboshoko. 
hoehon,  Bho-eho-nay,  8ho^o-ne,  Bhoehonee— Sho- 
shoni. 

b6-tho-nee— Snakes. 

boe-thone,  Bhoeeooniet,  Bhothonet-Sboahoni. 
'ho-tl-non-ni-wa>>  td'-ni- Cayuga. 
'EotUnahmleh,  whot^»"a"*ith — stintlflmftm <ah , 
boa  a  gan-Sukkwan. 
boudamunk — Nascapee. 
bdudimttnk  -  Montagnais. 
bougheyi^Sauk. 


Bhonthvapt,    Bhoavapemoh,    Bhonwrnpemot^Shn- 

swap. 
Bhonwendadiet— Olca. 
Bhovenagamnte— Shevenak. 
8how-a-gan— Sukwan. 
Bhowamet- Shawomet. 
Bhowammert^Sbawnee. 
8howaBganek«8howangank. 
Bhowanhoet,  Bhowanneet,    Bhowanaoet,    Bhowas* 

oee— Shawnee. 
Bhft'vati-ShowwitL 
Bhowatoks—  Wunnashowatuckoog. 
Bhowayi-  Cheyenne. 
Bhd'wlti-ShowwitL 
Bhow-mowth-jpa— Shongopovi. 
Bhowomut— shawomet. 
Bhowoneie.  Bhowonoet— Shawnee. 
Bhqnwi'-iSnruhwi 
Bhr6tMna— Shrutsuna. 
Bhua-vit—  Suanjrua. 

Bhabenakadie,  Bhubenoeadie-Shubenacadle. 
Bha-ohnm-a-Tay-Sichomovi. 
Bhookeia— Sboshoko. 
Bhoekoepoia-Sukaispoka. 
Bbn-cn— Snuku. 
Bhnekoapaga-Sukaiipoka. 
Bhu  Flnne— Shuflna. 
Bhtthiaxia'gtoh-Sbuyakekflh. 
Bhu-hu-ma— Sowlinwa. 
Bhnitaokle-Sintaktl. 
Bhnitna— Chuitna. 
Bhok-hn-nat-eha— Sukinatchl. 
Bhakka— Shuku. 
Bhnmeia— Yukian  Family. 
Bhttmi— Hopi. 

Bha-mo-pa-Tay«ShongopoTi. 
Bhnmiiit—  Ashismnit. 
Bhihmftth-p)^    Bhihmiith-p4i-b-wk,     Bhimg-a-pdC-vl, 

Bhnng-o-pah-wee,   BhiiagK»-pa-we,    Bhungoptwee, 

Bhangop-OTi— Sbongopovi. 
Bhonkasapa— Ohanhanska. 
Shonk'-a-yii-tSth-Bi— Skungkayutesbni. 
Shiathtfk-wiehitha— Sbosbonl. 
Bhn-par-la-vay,    BhapaiUavl,    Bhapowla,   Bhapov- 

lewy— Shlpauloyi. 
Bha-qtu'-to-qUt'-SbokbtutakUt. 
Bhiben— Churan. 
Bhorti-ikn-na— Shrutsona. 
Bha-«ho-no-Ti — Sichomovi . 
Bhnshvapt— Kitunahan  Family,  Salisban  FamOy. 

Shuswap. 
Bhtuhvapnmsh,  Bhnswap-muoh- Shuswap. 
Bhiiti6n,  Bhtoon*.  Bhutnma— Shrutsuna. 
Shiiwhami- Shuwimi. 
Bhoyakeidth,  Bhayake'kBhni,  Bhayakilcshni  m£t' 

UHkM,  Bhnyaki'-kii,  Shay^Sks-Sbuvakekab. 
Bhnyelpeee,  Shuyelphi,  Bhajrelpi— Colvllle. 
Bhiyiklks-Shuyakeksh. 
Bhwanoet- Shawnee. 
Bhw-aw-mlih— Squamish. 
Bhwoi-el-pi-Colville. 
Bhwofom—  Kenek. 
Bhyatogoee— Shabaptian. 
Shyennet — Cb  e  venne. 
Bhye-nft-beg— Isleta. 
Bhyloks-Shylk. 
Bhyont6maoha— Cbltlmacha. 
Bhy-to^M-Sbabaptian  Family. 
Bhyu-amo — Shuwimi. 
Biaban— Siaguan. 

B.  laoobns  de  Oiadaibobo-OJiatalboea. 
■Haeser. 


Siagnane— Siaguan. 
BiiSs-Saia. 


Bl 

Bi'-a-ko-Sblegbo. 

Siamoeon— Shamoki  n . 

Bian^bone,  Bi'-a-na-TO-Cbeyeime 

Siaaekeet-  Seneca. 

Bians-Saia. 

Biapanet-  Lipan. 

BUtlqeU'aq-Siatlbelaak. 

Siawi— Saia. 

BUy-Sia. 

Biaywaa— Liaywas. 

Biba-igewi-Sebaik. 

Bibapa-Kitkatla. 

Bibapot-Toybipet 

BibiUela,  Btbhleta-SerffletB. 

8lbola.BIbolla-Zafil. 
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MtoltotU-OeboUeta. 

■l-«<b«-81kHlka. 

MoMM-Chickaaaw. 

■ioMlw-Cblcaca,  Chlckanw. 

SleMUa^Chickuaw. 

BiM&Mt— Eta^otUne. 

8lMBf«-  KheyatawidiAaha. 

8Uu)ia-Bnil«. 

Skaacn-KnUwiea'te-  KutawlcbaahA. 

Sieannew— Saceutina. 

Bieaiml,  Skaany-SekanL 

Sieaoek,  Skaocc— Sukiaug. 

Bi'eitl-Seechelt. 

■t-ca-tufi-Secatoaff. 

Bkaoffo-Bnil^. 

BtoaoniM-SekaiiL 

■l-6£-wi-Fl-Tinazipe8hicha. 

BtecaiM,  Bleoaiile.  noeannto,  BtoMiiy— Sekanl. 

Stflhaacw.  8i-chan-k«o- Brule. 


M-«hoaii-aTi,  Bkl&oiiilTi,  Bi-ohnm'-a-vi.  Slohomnavi, 

SlohnnmiT*.  fiiohamori— Sichomovi 
Bi'eUU-Seechelt. 


SiokaoiaeiL  Siok-a-mon-Siccaiiieen. 
8iokanie.8k 


iickaiiate-Sekaiii. 

Siekenamw-  Pequot 

Bteketanyfaacky.  Bieketawaek,  Biakstavich,  Blcko- 
Uawhaoky-Secatoag. 

Bkkmimari — Sichomovl. 

Biok-naa-hulty-Siknabadi. 

Btokoneyilnoks,  Bieon«MfaiqiM«Sloonefl8ea. 

Btooni-Sekani. 

Bieonyiy — SiconeiBefl. 

Bioopan^Secotan. 

Bieorailarmhit-Slkosailannliit. 

Bieouex— Dakota. 

Bioamnot — Se  k  omn  e. 

BiozaeamM— Sijame. 

8idanak,Bkla]adxi-Biorka. 

Bldaru,  Bida'raimiaii->8idarumiat 

Bid-is-kina-Tzetseskadn. 

Bidoeaw— Paviotao. 

8i'-«- Klamath. 

8.  lean -San  Juan. 

BienaffuUla,  Bienafa-Cienega. 

Bieouex— Dakota. 

Blerra-Caruana. 

Bierra  Blanoa  Apaohet,  Sierra  Blanoaa,  Bierra  Blanco 
Apaohe,  Bierras  blanoaa— White  Mountain  Apa- 
che. 

BH'toEm— Siechem. 

Biete  ArroToe- Tenabo. 

Biete  Cibdadet-Zufii. 

Biete  Prineipea  Ati- AU. 

Bieox— Dakota. 

8.  Ignaeio-San  Ignacio. 

8.  Ignacio  Bacanora— Bacanora. 

8.  Ignacio  del  Zape— Zape. 

8.  Ignacio  de  Tubac— Tubac. 

8.  Ignacio  Onavnamota— Guaynamota. 

8.  Ignado  Mocnopa— Mochopa. 

8.  Ignado  Opotn— Oputo. 

8.  Ignacio  Sinoquipe— Sinoquipe. 


8.  Ignacio  Subaque— Suaqui. 
8.  IgnasiodiKad- 
kaman. 


akaaman— San  Ignacio  de  Kada- 


Siguipam— Siupam. 

BigniUktiw&k-Sigunikt. 

8ilia-ta-pa-Sik8ika. 

Biha-tapa-qtca,  Bihaaapa-roa— Sihasapakhcha. 

8i-he'-bi=8uhub. 

Bi-him-e-na  «  Siamannai). 

Bi'-hii  wun-wu=»Slhu. 

Bikacha — Ch  ic  ktt-«*aw. 

Bikah-U-ya,  SikiUiUyooSikyataiyo. 

Bi-kalc-i-Sikyatki. 

8  !tk^4xaa'ni— Kake. 

Bikani,  Sikanie,  Sikanni,  Sikannie-Sekani. 

Bik'-a-pu— Kickapoo. 

Bikatsipomaki— Sikutfiipumalks. 

8ikoitano»Siksika. 

Sl-ke-na= Maricopa,  Papago,  Pima. 

Bikenniea-Sekanl. 

Biketeuhacky  -  Secatoag. 

Biknaq'a'de,  Bliknaza'di-SiknahadL 

Bikne- Seneca. 

Bikohitaim  «  SikokitKlmlks. 

Bikonesaes  ^Siconesses. 

Bikoinilaq  »  Si  kosuilak. 

Bikooa- Pecos. 


Biksekai^Siksika. 
Bik'aao-tfBe'-KwatamL 
k-Shikshichela. 
•Shikshichena. 
Bikrikai-Sikaika. 
Bikrinokaiika-SiksinokakfL 
Bikakdnianak-Sikfiika. 
Bikuya=PecoB. 
Bikyataiyo    wiiwft.    Bi-kya'-tai-yo  «fii-VB-ab» 

taiyo. 
Bi-kya'toi,  BIkyatei  vinw^-Sikyacbi 
Bilavi'Bmian— Selawigmiut. 
8.  Odefonse,  8.  Ildefonala,  8.  lUefnaa-Siii  :it 

fonao. 
8.  ndafosao  Oatfmuri— OstimuiL 
Bilam-Sillery. 
Bilka— €k>yoteros. 
Bffla.  BUle-Sia. 
BlUerie-Sillery. 
Biloa— Pueblo  de  loa  Sfloe. 
Bilpaleela-Salpile]. 

BO'-qke-me'-tee-ta'-tdn-SilkhkemecbetinD 
BfltOen-Tsiltaden. 

Bimano'lalgi,  Bimanola'liaSeminole. 

Bimaa— Pima. 

Bimbalakeea- Tamuleko. 

Bim-e-lo-le— Seminole. 

Bim-e-no-le-tal-laa-haf-aae-Talahaffee. 

Bimenoliea- Seminole. 

Simiahmoo,  Bimiamo— Semiahmoo. 

Similikanieen— Sim  il  kameen. 

Bimiloculgee,  Biminolea^  Seminole. 

Biminagona —Seneca. 

Bimojoerea^-CbemehueTi. 

Simomo— Simaomo. 

Bimonde,    Bimonolaya,    Biinono]a}i-<hMb-&&^ 

nole. 
Bimpaian,  Btmaeant— Twimshian. 
Bim-ii-no-lX-  Semi  nol  e. 
8imQpapa»Sibubapa. 
Sinaeka- Seneca. 
Binacaopa — Smac  kshop. 
Sinaoata— Sinaeata. 
Binagara — Sen  eca. 
Binagnia— Imagnee. 
Binagooz— Sinago. 
Binahamiah.  B^^omia.  8hi-a-ko-iBiih,fllBbRM- 

Snohomish. 
Binakaiauaiah  «  Sinkiuse. 
Binakeea,  Binakexa— Seneca. 
Binako— Sinago. 
Binaloa-CahTta. 
8ina-lttta-oui— Shinalutaoin. 
Sinamint— «ni  mint 
Binapana— Lipan. 
Binapoil,  BinapoUnoh— SanpoiL 
Binarmete — Si  na  r . 
Sfikam-Sinimlut. 
Bi'-na-rxAt-U'-tfin-  SlnarghutUton. 
Bhiatohegga— Senijextee. 
Bi'ndatl^-Sindatahl.s. 
Bindiyoi-  Kongtalyui. 
8in4jal«»Sindzhale. 
Binecaa,  Bineokea— Seneca. 
Binecu— Senecu  del  Sur. 
Bin-ee-goo-men-ah- Spokan.  „  ^  ^ 

Sinekaa,  Binekeea,  sioekea,  Binekiat,  Oaiki,  ^^ 

qnea— Seneca. 
Sineramiah — Snohomish . 
Bingiok-Sinuk. 
Singoa— Sina^. 
Binff-ainga — Si  n  tsink. 
Sin-lia-ma-inlah — Spokan. 
Sinhioto— Sonnioto. 
Bin-hu,  Binhomaniah— Spokan. 
Binica,  Binieaea,  Binicker- Seneca 
Sinicu-Senecu  del  Sur. 
Sinikera— Seneca. 
8inin4int-Sinimlut. 
Biniogamnt— Sinuk. 
Sinipouala— Sanpoil . 
Biniquea —Seneca. 
Sinia-Zufil. 

8ini'-t«-lI-Nestucca,  Tillamook 
8i  ni'-t£-ll  ^OanS-  Alsea . 
Bin'-ja-ye-ga— Wasabe. 
BinUyua-Sinkiiifle. 
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inkomansSpokan. 

inkiink«Sint8ink. 

inkaiini»  Oki  Dagan . 

inka]nana>-  Spokan. 

iiuiaoocko  Shinntx;ock. 

innagen,  Sinnakeea,  Sizmaken,  SinnakM— Seneca. 

innamlih  >=  Snohomish. 

innaqaat,  Sinneeas,  SiBneohe,  Sizmeck,  Sinneckea, 
Sinneoo,  Sinneont,  Sizinedowane,  Sinnek.  Sizme- 
kaes,  Sinnekaa,  Smnekeei,  Sinnekesfo  Seneca. 

inneken'a  Oaatle— Oneida  ( vil. ) . 

inneket,  Sinnekiai,  Sizinekis,  SiBnekiii,  Sinneqnaaa, 
Sinnequaa,  Sinneqaens,  Slnneqaea,  Biiineqaois, 
SiimiG4tr>.  Sinnicat,  Slimicheat,  Sinniokea,  Bin- 
nickioa,  Biimioki,  Binnioiit,  Sinnikaet.Sliuiikes,  Bin- 
niquea,  Sinnodowannea,  Binnodwannea,  Biimokea, 
Binnondewannea— Seneca. 

Innyu-Sinyu. 

inodouwaa,  Blnodowannaa'- Seneca. 

inojoa^Sinago. 

tn6ndo  wana  »  Seneca. 

iiio7eoa«=  Loreto. 

tnpaiveliah,  SinpaaeUah,  Bin-poh-ell-ach-ach,  Bin- 
poil  Bin-poil-er-hu,  Sin -poil-aolme— Sanpoii. 

'£npiiikti'in««  Npiktim . 

inaelan,  Binaelano,  Binselau.  Sinaelaw— Siualaw. 

inaincka,  Binainoqa,  Bin-Sing- Slntsink. 

inaitwana = Si  sneton . 

inslih-hoo-iah=Sin£likhooi8h. 

in-apee-liah  >=»  Nespelim. 

intaTcL-Slntaktl. 

ig-te'-Hda  wi-ca-aa-Shoehoni. 

in-too-too,  Bintou-ton-onliah— Sintootoolish. 

In^aasi^i— Tsishusindtaakdhe. 

intdnok—  Manhiiaset. 

intaingi^Sintsink. 

innitaktatox  =>  Sen  i  j  extee. 

in- who-yelp-pe-took — Col  ville. 

inyanpiohkara^San  Dieguito. 

ioane=»Saone. 

ioW,  8i-o'-ki-bi,  Bl-o'-me-Zufll. 

ionaaai  =- Sconassi. 

ione«-Saone. 

ionimone  «  Sichomoy  i. 

ionne— Saone. 

ioos,  Bioa«=  Dakota. 

.  Ioaepho»Patoqua. 

iou=  Dakota. 

Iouan«=Siouan  Family. 

iou  Mendeonaoanton—Mdewakanton. 

ioonea.  Biononea— Saone. 

iouae^  Dakota. 

ionahwapa*- Sh  uswap. 

ioualawa  »■  S  i  usla  w . 

ionst— Dakota. 

loux— Dakota,  Siouan  Family,  Tlou. 

ionz  de  I'Eat— Santee. 

ionz  dea  pralriea— Teton. 

ioQxea-"  Dakota. 

ionz  Mindawaroarton—Mdewakanton. 

ionz  nomadea,  Bioux  oooidentanx— Teton. 

ionx  of  the  Broad  Leaf— Wahpelcute. 

ioox  of  the  Leaf— Wahpeton. 

ioox  of  the  Meadowa,  Bioox  of  the  Plain— Teton. 

ioox  of  the  Prairiea— Matatoba. 

ioox  of  the  RiTer,  Bionx  of  the  River  Bt.  Peter*B» 
Santee. 

ioox  of  the  Rocka— Assiniboin. 

ioux  of  the  Bavannaa- Teton. 

ioux  of  the  Wooda,  Bioox  orientanx— Santee. 

ioux-Otagea— Osage. 

ioaxa~  Dakota. 

ioux  aedentairea— Santee. 

iooxa  of  the  Lakea— Mdewakanton. 

ionxa  who  ahoot  in  the  Pine  Topa— Waziknte. 

ioox-Tentona,  Bioox  Teton— Teton. 

ioux  Wahpaooota-Wahpekute. 

ioox  WahpatoneaWahpeton. 

iowea-=  Saone. 

i-oxea— Dakotcu 

{pan— Li  pan. 

ipoaka-numakaki— Siposhkanamanke. 

ippahawa— Sissipahaw 

i-pu'-cka  nu-man'-ke,  Bipuake-Komangkake— Si- 
puahkanumanke. 

iquitchib—  K  watami . 

ira-grina-iShregegon. 

ircie— Sarsl. 

irinnecea,  Birinaeaea— Shawnee. 


Birkhintaruk— Saigentamka. 
Birmilling-Sirmilmg. 
Biroa— Pfro. 
BiroQx— Dakota. 
Siaaghroano — Miaaiaanga. 
Biaapapa— Sihasapa. 

Biaatoone,  Biaatoona,  Siaeton,  Biaetwana— Sisseton. 
Siahat— Seshart 
Biiho— Sesum. 

B.  Udoro  Knmanaa— Pueblo  de  loa  Jumanos. 
Bi'  ainLae— Slaintlae. 

Biain-towanyan,  Biai  toan,  Siaitona,  Biaitogwai),  Bi-ai- 
t' wana- Sisseton. 

BiuQia-nXn— Sboshoni. 

Siak-SuMk. 

bi'aka,  Biaka  TUt-Cisco. 

8ia-ky-ou— Karok. 

Biaoqulohi— Isoguichic. 

Bla'-qaa-U'-t^-SiskhaaUtun. 

Bia'-qfin-me*  ^Qnnd-Yaquina. 

Bisaatonea,  Bisaatona,  Biaaeeton,  Siiaetoana,  iisao- 

tong,  Biiaetonwan— Sisseton. 
Biasipahan — Sifisipaha  w. 
Biadaaguex— Miaslsauga. 
Biaalapahawa—  Sissdpafiaw. 

Biaaitoan,  Biasiton,  Biadtonga,  Bisai-t' wan- Sisseton. 
Bia-atai-m^-Sitaime. 
Biataaoona,  Biataaoone— Sisseton. 
Biatkoosta—  Chastacosta. 
Biatona — Sisseton. 
Bi-atai-m^-Sitsime. 
Biaami— Sesum. 
Bl-tanga-Chedanga. 
Bitca- Sitka. 
Bitca'netl-Sichanetl. 
Bit-oan-xu— Bnil6. 
Sitoapxn— Slchangbu. 
Slteha- Sitka. 

Bi-tehom-OTi,  Bitoomovl,  Bi-tcnm'-o-vi— Sichomovl. 
Sitka-kwan,  Bitka-qwan,  Bltkaa-Sitka. 
Sitkeaa-Siksika. 
Sitkhinakoe-Sitka. 
SiUeeoe-SeUia. 
Biton- Teton. 
S!itqoa'dt-SitkoedL 
SitB-h^o«>>-T8its. 
Sitaime— Laguna. 

Sitaka  binohpaka-Seechkaberahpaka. 
Sitteoui-Uzutluhl. 
Sittiqno-Sitlku. 
Bi-'twana— SisBeton. 
Bloola— Zui&i. 
Sior  Poila-Sanpoil. 
Blnaclau,  Binaelawa— Slndaw. 
8i-vel— Lawllvan. 
Bivilihoa-Siblrijoa. 
BivlUeto-Sevilleta.  . 
Sivinte— Shi  V  wits. 
Bivir^oa-Siblrijoa. 
Sivita— Shi  V  wits. 
Bivola,  Bivolo.  Bivolo— Zufii. 
Bivux— Dakota. 

Si-vwa*-pi,  Bivwapi  win  wA— Slwapi. 
Si-waha-Katlmln. 
Siwannoki-Casa  Orande. 
Biwanooa  -Si  wanoy. 
Siwer- Dakota. 
Biwhipa-Isleta. 
Siwlnna- Sichomovi. 
Six— K watami,  Taoapa. 
Six  Allied  Kationa-Iroquois. 
Sixame— Sijame. 
8ixea-K  watami. 
Bixea  Old  Town— Su tali. 
Six-he-Ue-koon,  Bixikau'a-Slksika. 
Bix  Kationa— Iroquois. 
BixKationa  living  at  Bandoaky— Mingo. 
Bixtowna,  Bix  Towna  Indiana-Oklahnnnali. 
Biya=Sia. 

Siyanguayaa—  SlUanguayas. 
8i-yan-ti,  8i-yan-te-Siyante. 
Siyapa-Colvllle. 
Biyo-flubula— Sh  iy  osubula. 
Biyo-tai)ka-  Shiyotanka. 
B.  Javier,  8.  Javier  Bac.  B.  Javier  del  BaoelaiSan 

Xavler  del  Bac. 
B.  Jean-San  Juan. 
8.  Jerome  de  loa  Taoa,  B.  Jeronlmo  da  Taoa,  B. 

Jeronimo  de  Tooa— Taos. 
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I.  JoMhin-San  Joaqoin. 

I.  Joanne— San  Juan. 

I.  Joaquin— Bofloeuma. 

I.  Joaquin  y  8ta  Ana  (Vnri)  — NorL 

I.  Joaqtiin  y  Ita  Ana  Tepaeni— TepachL 

I.  John -San  Juan. 

I.  Jo«<-8an  JO06. 

I.  Jot«  do  Joeonottla— Jooonostla. 

I.  Joa^  del  Tisonaio— Tlzonaco. 

I.  Joaef,  8.  Joaefo— Patoqua. 

8.  Joee  Imorl-ImurU. 

8.  Joa^  KataM— Matape. 

8.  JoMph  de  Boydpa-Soyopa. 

8.  Jna— San  Juan  de  loa  Jemec 

8.  Joan  Baatieta— San  Juan  Bautlsta. 

8.  Joan  Capiitrano,  8.  Joan  Oaplttrano  de  mnritne— 

Uturituc. 
8.  Joan  Oorapa— Corapa. 
8.  Juan  de  Onaohinela— Huachlneia. 
8.  Juan  de  Kata-  Mata. 
8.  Joan  <hiaohinera- Huachlneia. 
8.  Joan  PeTotan—Peyotau. 
8.  Joan  Qiabari-Quiburi. 
8.  Judas  Tadeo-Tadeo  Vaqui. 
8kaaehkook,  Skaahkook-Scaticook. 
8kaap—  K  haap. 
8kacewanUom— Abnaki. 
8kaohhooke,   Bkaehkoek,    8kaohkoke,  Skaohkook, 

Bkaohtiooket,  8kackkook,  Bkaokoor,  Skaektei^— 

Scatlcook. 
8kad-dat,  8kad-datU-SkaddaI. 
8ka4jati.  Bka4jeta,  8karati,  8kacet-8ka«it. 

gkaffkhook-Scaticook. 
kayhnanet,  8kafhquanofhTonof— NipiaBing. 
Skaruay,  8kacwa-8ka«rway. 
8ka-hak-buah  -Skabakmehu. 
Skalsee  »  8  koiyase. 
BkaUcai'Eten-Skekaitin. 
8kAi-namlsh  -Sklh  wamiiih. 
8kaid-Kutenai. 
Bkaiwhamith— Skihwamish. 
SkV-jub-Skacrit. 

8k&k&-bbh,  8ka-ka-mbh-Skokoiniah. 
Bkakiet»8auk. 
8kakobiah  -  Skokomiah. 
BkUaOX-Tuscarora. 
8kal-lam  »  C  lal  lam . 
Bkalsa,  8kalzi,  Skalsy-Kutenai. 
8kaina-aulhlgildjing. 
Bkamoken,  Bkamokin— Shamokln. 
Bka-moy-nom-aoha — Spokan. 
Skanatiarationo,  Skaniadaradlghroonas,   Skanlata- 
rati-haka,      Skaniatarationo,     Skaniradaradigh- 
roonaa,  Bkaniodarafhroonas— Nantlcoke. 
8kaodn-Skaui8han. 
8kao  nana—Sulu-stinB. 
Sk'ftpa,  Skappah-Skappa. 
Sk'a^aoi — Slcakhaus. 
Skaqoahmish,  8kaquamieh— Skokomiah. 
8k4-ru-rdn' «  Tiwcarora. 
8kasqiianiish  <- Skokomish . 
8katapaihoish=-  Montagnais. 
Skaticok,  Bkattook-Scaticook. 
Sk'au'eUtsk  =>  Scow  1  i  tz. 
'8kaui'can»8kaui8han. 
Bkaun-7a-ta-ha-ti-hawk<-Nantiooke. 
8ka'util='8kaddal. 
Skawaghkeee — Oq  uaga. 
Skawah-looks = Sk  wawahlooks. 
8kawendadyt=>Oka. 

Skawhahmish,  Ska-wkamiih— Skihwamiflh. 
Skaxsliunina^  FoxeH. 
Ska'-yase,  Skayes—Skoiyase. 
Skea-wa-mlsh  »  Sk  ib  wamlsh. 
Skecanerononi— Nipissdng. 
8kec'-e-ree=»8kidl. 
Bke-ohei-a-mouie — S  kecheramouse. 
8kee-cha-wav»Skit8wiah. 
Skeedans — SKedan  s. 
Bkee'-de,  Skeedee,  Skee-e-ree— Skidi. 
Bkeeltomith  »  S  kits  wish. 
Bkeen— Skinpah. 
Bkeena  Indiana— Tsimshian. 
Bkeeree»Skidi. 

Skeetsomith,  Skeeteoniah-Skitswiflh. 
8kehandowana»  Wyoming. 
Skeina— Tsano. 

8kekaneronons,  Bkekwanenhronon— Niplssing. 
8kelaa'-ulk-Kutenai. 


Hee-lnh^Oklnagan . 
Bhenappa— Skanapa , 
BkeBcniohroaaa—  Foxes. 
BkeaMwahnaronoB— Saint  Francis. 
Bkepah-Skappa. 
8keqaan«ronon— Niplaaiiig. 
Skere,  Bkerrdi- Skidi. 
Bketapnahoiih— MoDtagnalKw 
rke-tehlmish,  Blcetaimiah-Sktehhniifa. 
Sketigete-Skidegate. 
Bkei^hiotin-Skichlstan. 
BketMWiish,  Skateoi-Skitawiah. 
8keyiahamish-Sklh¥ramiah. 


Ske-ynh — Nt  lak  vapamuk. 
"*  akey  wh  aaiiah  ■ 


-SkihvaaisiL 


8key-wah-mish,  Bkey 

rKMnUt-Tllngit. 

8klooaek-Skicoak. 

BUd-a-gate-Skide^ate. 

8kidana,  Bkidanst— Skedana. 

Bki'daoqao  -Skidaokao. 

Bkiddan-  Skedana. 

Bkidjde-gatea.     Bkiddogeet.    SUdent, 

8kidegattB-Skidegate,  Skittagecan  Famuj. 

8kidigate-8kidegate. 

Skidonkoa-Skidaokao. 

8ki«n-Skinpah. 

BUghquan-Nipiadng. 

SUkoah-Skicbak. 

Skilakh-Skilak. 

BUnoob.  BUllute,  Bkfllnts.  SUIIutto-SkOkMl. 

BUm-i-an-moo — Semiahmoo. 

BUn-Skinpah. 

BUnnacock— Shlnnecock. 

SU'apa-Skinpah. 

Skin  prioki-Tawehash. 

Bkiqnamiih — Skok  omiab . 

BU-ahii-tin-Skichistan. 

Bkli'  tLa-i  na-i  zadaM<-SkisUal;iaihadai. 

BUf  a-get,  Bkit-e-gatea.  Skit-ei-get-Skidej^ttE^ 

Bkit-mUi,  SkitMdh,  Bkitsftmftq,  Skifind,  BliimM 

Skitswlsb. 
Bkittagete-Skidegate. 
Bkittageti-Skldegate,  Skittagetan  Familr. 
BUtt  de  gatea.  Bkittogaa,  ^ttagftti,  Ekic^po- 

Skidegate. 
Bkfaisee— Cayusc. 
81    ■  ^  -r  -  b  -  Skib Wa  tuia^. 

B'Kls^lVami,  S  IDallaa.  BEUl-lnn-ClalliiD. 

Bkl  arkiim  =^  Saiipoil . 

8k'rr.u(jr-Kfirii.j^, 

BV  0  a '  t^  ■  a  doi  =  8k  wab  liKlaa* 

81  I  HiHfe. 

8] 

81  -r-T"ii»hflrltv 

8]  RfslHi^hU. 

81.  Mhnle. 

81  iiitn  CvawB. 

81 

Bkokamish —Skokomish. 
Bko-ki  ha«»-ya'— Creeks, 
Bk6-k8bo'  -Skokomish. 
BkokomiBk— Twana. 
Bkokoniah— Skokomiah. 
Bkolale-Shaukel. 
Bkolaa-Kutenai. 
B'Komith — Skokomiah. 
B'Komook— Comox. 
Bko-ne'-aae-»Skoiyajse. 
Bkoomie — Sq  nawmish. 
Skopa— Tapishlecha. 
Bko-pabah— Skopamisb. 

Bkopah— Skappa.  ^, 

SkopahmiBh,  ncope-^hmish,  Skop»a4)iik-Sbif» 

mish. 
Bko-ako-nlsh— Skokomish. 
B'Koale-ma-mifh— Sbotlemamish. 
Skotacook— ScaUoook. 
Bkoton-Shaata— Chasta-Skoton. 
Bkowall— Skwawahlooks. 
BkowUti-Soowlitz. 
Bkozwilc-Skobwak. 

Bk'qoa'mio,  Sk'qo'mio— Squawmish.      ,,.._-i^ 
SkraeUngi.     SkneUingav.     BkraOiBgi,   SkniBiP 

Bkroelinguei — Eskimo. 
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c-Uh-la-fom-SktableJiim. 
c-tahl-mUk-Sktehlmiah. 
miUbhfoi-Sikslka. 
raakisagi— Foxes. 
niok-ttan-a-jnmpt«8ktahlejum. 
c!u'  dM— Skudus. 
rahnak-Skohwak. 
rakif  at-  Skukskhat 
nUcnia  Ghook— Skookum  Chuck. 
ralkayn-Skaukel. 
rank— Hokarutcha,  Kunipalgi. 
rannemoke — Attacapa. 
rannopaw— Sk&napa. 
cooua'k'k— Skohwak. 
cnppalk-Skappa. 
Ka'-rxAt-SkuTgbnt. 
ratani— Atsina. 
rawha,  fiknwka— Skohwak. 
cttTi'm— Skweahm. 
kuytipi-ColvUle. 
knny— Skuzis. 
kwahw-tda+M-Squaxon. 
Imd-aiti-Squaitl. 

Icwik-flin,  Skwak-afai-a-inlih-Squazon. 
kwa'-Kwel— Kaquaith. 

tnrale,  8k*wa-l^flbe.  Skwali,  BkwaUlahiiikh.Bkwals- 
NiBqualU. 

kw-amith- Squamish,  Squawmish. 
kwa'nini— Sqoannaroo. 

kwawkaen,  Bkwawktin.  Bkwawkinamtah— Squaxon. 
Icwaw-mlsh — Sq  uamiah . 
kyit'aalr  0-  Skidaokao. 
ky-Iak-Mn — Skaleksum. 
ky-Kan— Makhpiya  wichaahta. 
kynsM,  Bkynsa- uiyiise. 
l^-wa-miah- Skihwamish. 
ITaqti.  Bla'axL-SlaakU. 
•lair  wiinwii— Salabi. 
lakagnlffas- HIablokalka. 
la-na-pa — Tzlanapah . 

laoaoad-dennie,  Bla-n'-ali-kiu-tiimeh— Tlcwkez. 
lave— KawchodiDne,  Thlingchadinne. 
lave  Indians— Etchareottine,  Ettchaottine. 
lave  Indiana  of  Ft  Liard— Etcheridlegottine. 
lavee — Etchareotti  De. 
lavee  proper— Etchaottine. 
lavey— Etchareottine. 
Laxa'jnx— Upper  Fraser  Band. 
Laz-Btlaz. 

.  L^saro,  B.  Lasanu— San  L&zaro. 
leepy  Byet— Ghanfldachikana. 
leepT  kettle  band— Cheokbba. 
lle'na  la'  nas— SUenga-lanas. 
Lets-Stlaz. 

.  Limon  Tooaani— Tucsanl. 
Lir  ndAffwa-i-Stlindagwal. 
Iki-tla^tohi-Kalispel. 
.  Lorent— San  Lorenzo. 
.  Lorenzo-  PleuriN,  San  lAzaro,  San  Lorenzo. 
.  Lorenzo  de  lot  Picnriee-  Picuiis. 
.  Lorenzo  del  BeaUto-San  Lorenzo. 
.  Lorenzo  de  Piooriet- PicuriB. 
loeh-Schloss. 

lonaeoofl    dinndi,    Blooaons    Dennle,    Blona^oiiM 
IHnaif,  BlonaoQM  Tinneh,  Blowaowa ,  Bloweroim, 
Blowerenaa  -  Dinai,     Blna  -  enaa  -  dlaalt,     Blnaena- 
tinneb— Tluakez. 
.  L^oas  da  Oalpa— Qalpa. 
.  LudloT  de  Bacapa— Bacapa. 
.  Lnia  Babi-SanXuis  Babi. 
.  Lnia  Baoapa— Bacapa. 
.  Lnia  Bacnancoe— BacuancoB. 
.  Lnia  de  Bacapa— Bacapa. 
.  Luis  Oonzafa  Bacadafuaobi- BacadeiniAchL 
.  Luis  Onebavl— Guevayi. 
.  Lnia  Obispo  BeviUeto-Sevilleta. 
.  Lnia  Qidtobac— Bacapa. 
InktU'  kten-Mtlaktlakitin. 


lamas^ — 81  umach . 

maosbop,  Bmaosops— 

.  Magdalena  -  Bug  uibava. 


,  Bmaosops— Smackahop. 


ma-boo-men-a-isb-Spokan. 

mak-sbop— Smackahop. 

ma-l)b-bu— Smalihu. 

malh,  Bmalbkabmisb- Smulkamlsb. 

ma-Uh-bn-Bmalihu. 

mall-bird  gens— Wazhinkaenikasbika. 

maU  Brittle  Yat-Inukslkahkopwalks. 

mall  Paoplo^Iskulaci. 


Bmall  Bobes-Inukaiks. 

8.  KareeUns,  8.  Haroalo  de  Bonoitac,  8.  Xarealo 

Sonoydaff — Sonoita . 
8.  Xarla  da  Boonnca— Suamca. 
8.  Mark— San  Marcos. 

8.  Martin,  8.  Martin  of  tbe  Opas-San  Martin. 
Bmaacopa— Smackshop. 
8.  Mateo— San  Mateo. 
8.  Matao  Oant-Gant 
8.  Matao  Boroydad— Sonoita. 
8.  Mathiaa  de  Tntomafroidaf — Tutomagoidag. 
8.  Matiaa  Tntom- Tutum. 
8.  Matthaens  da  Biooroidaf — Siooroidag. 
Bmelkameen- Simllkameen. 
Bmel-ka-misb— Smolkamish. 
Bmess— Suman. 

8.  Mtebael,  8.  Mifoel— San  Miguel  Zoaqne. 
8.  Mignel  Babispe-BabUpe. 
8.  Mignel  Baonacbi— Bacuachi. 
8.  Mignel  da  YavisM— Babispe. 
8.  Mignel  Toape— Toape. 
8.  Mignel  Tonora—Yonora. 
BmtUrkamnQ- Stulchamukh. 
iptwfi4^qftinM»^  Hifi^iwji^^  BmUkamin,  Bmllkfaify— 

Simukameen. 
Bmitb  RiTor  Indians— Khaamotene. 
Bmitb  Bonnd  Bsldmo— Ita. 
B[anta1.  M[aria1.  Magdalen— Buquibava. 
Bmoekshop,  Bmokahopa— Smackshop. 
Bmnleoe— Smulkamlsb. 
B-na-a^obikst- Senijextee. 
B-aa-ba-em,  Bnabalm,  Bnabain— Snakaim. 
Bnake  Diggers- Paiute,  Shoshoni. 
Snake  Indiaaa— Comanche,  Shoshoni. 
Bnake  Boot  Diggers- Shoshoko. 
Baalatine-Atftklati. 
Snaaafanooh,  itw*wft|««inn—Vatift.iinA, 
Bnen— ShoabonL 
Ba.  Telipe- Terrenate. 
Bniekes— Seneca. 
Bnibtlimib-SenkU. 
Bn  Jnaa— San  Juan. 
Ba6&-Sho8honi. 
Bno-dom-isb- Snohomish. 
Bno-l^val-mi-ynkb,  Bnokwalmil— Snoqualmu. 
BnSnoos,  Sno-no-wos- Snonowas. 
Bnoqnalamiok.  8no-qnal-a-mnbe,  Bno-qnal-a-mnke, 

BnoqnaUmich,   Bno-qnaUmiek,  bnoqaalmie,  Bno- 

qnalmoo,  Bno-qnal-mook— Snoqualmu. 
Bno-uo-wos- Snonowas. 


Bn  Fbelipe,  8*  PhUlp  de  qnerea— San  Felipe. 


Bnpo01x}Xj  Bnpnau— Sanpoil. 


Bnn'L'  BlaL— Snutlelatl. 

Bax^yna, — Sinkiuse. 

Bnxwiina— Spokan. 

Boaeatina- Soacatlno. 

Boayalpi-Colville. 

Boba-Pitic. 

Bobabimula,    Bobalhlpnre,    Bobalporls,   Bobalpotis, 

Bobaipnres,  Bobaipnris  rlmas- Sobaipuri. 
Bobai-mok- Smulkamlsb. 
Bobaa-Soba. 
Bobaypnrea.  Bobaypnrls-  Sobaipuri. 

Boeatoon — Sacaton . 

Booookis,  Booooqnls— Sokoki. 

Soooorro- Socorro  del  Sur. 

Boooonky-Sokoki. 

Bookaobeennm — Shuawap. 

Boo-kafl-Ut-Sokchit. 

8ook-a-mnke  -Sakumehu. 

Bookegones,  Sockbigones-SokokL 

BookD^diaas-SooSie. 

Bookhumes— Mokelumne. 

Book  0  par  toy— Sakapatayi. 

Boekttab-Sockchit. 

Boolan— Saclan. 

Boooas— Shokhowa. 

BoooUs-Sokoki. 

BoooUomillos- Clear  Lake  Indians. 

Boeoqniois,  Boooonls,  Boeoqnols- Sokoki. 

Boeora,  Boooro— Socorro,  Socorro  del  Sur. 

Boeorro- Aymay. 

Booorra,  Bocorre— Socorro. 

Booorro— Socorro  del  Sur. 

Booonky- Sokoki. 

Boegatsy— Oswegatchle. 

Bogabatehsi»8augahatohL 
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■ofkoBAto— Saoonnet. 
8«fo«8oco. 
SocoTwm-  Aperger. 
■ofQfpora  -  Sukaispoka. 
•oAkoiL  Nh'-koon-Sawcnnk. 

■oIll-SODMk. 

Bohmiflh-Samiiih. 

Bohokiat-Sokoki. 

•olMnof  8omenofl. 

Boi-fl-«nii,  8oi  it  ina— Tsawatenok. 

BolMhiM^Suitun. 

Mk-Sooke. 

BokakiM-Sokoki. 

Bokanoft— Su  kaispoka. 

8o-k<a-ki>tt-8okchlt 

fiokw-Sooke. 

Sok-kail-kn-Sokchit. 

8okkto-Sauk. 

8o-ko'-a»8hokhowa. 

fiokokiw,  8okoktoto-8okoki. 

SokonM,  8okon««6t«Succonemet. 

Sokoquiote,  Sokoqofe,  Soktaklak,  SokouaUaka,  80- 

koaekl-Sokoki. 
Soktieh-Sokchlt. 
Solaokvyn*  Solakiyti. 
SolaiMoo — C  h  iaha . 
Solano— San  Francisco  Solano. 
Solodad-Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Soledad. 
Solko-cknh-Saltketcben. 
SdolomaM— Tuolumne. 
Solotlaek-Wishosk. 
SolnomoM-TuoIomne. 
-TRomoflath. 
a-Ntlakyapamuk,  Siamannaa. 
8o-mo-naa— Somenoe. 
iomM— Somo. 
Bd'mexnllta-  Somehnlltk. 
Somhitnohaa — Somhotnecbau. 
S'o-miio-iSomo. 

BSmxotneohaa-  Somhotnechau. 
Songait— SongiKh. 
SoDirMketoni,  Sonfaakieone,  Sonfaaqvitoiia,  lonfa- 

•ucon,  Sonfati,  Boncatikltona— Siasetou. 
Sonfeea— Songiah. 
Songoakitoiia,     Songaakitoiix,     Sonfaatikona— Sia- 

seton. 
Sonfheea— Staanges. 
lon^iiea-Songlsb. 
Sonroapt— Shongopovi. 
Soni— SonoitA. 

S^nikaiiik.  8^-k'ni- Wichita. 
Bonkaakitona-  Siaaeton. 
Sonkawaa  -  Tonka  wa. 
Sonnioto — Soloto. 

Sonnontoaronnona,  Sonnontonaheronnona-i  Seneca, 
gonnontooan — Totiakton . 
Sonnontoueronnona,  SonnontoTana— Seneca. 
Bonoaitao,  fonol,  Bonoitac-Sonoita. 
8<moina— 8an  Franclaco  Solano. 
Bonomaa,  Bonomellot,  Bonomoa,  Bonona-Sonomi. 
Bonontoahronnona,  Bonontoerrbonoiu,  Bonontonao- 

ronona.  Bonontoiianhrronon,  Bonontouana,  Bonon- 

toaehronon,    Bonontoaona,    Bonontrorrhonona— 

Seneoa. 
Bonora— Opata. 
Bonorlta,  Bonoytao— Sonoita. 
Bonaobe — Tomsobe. 
Bontaooana  -  Ottawa. 
Bontooaheroimona,    Bontonhoironon,    Bontonhone- 

thonona— Seneca. 
Bo-noa'-ho-gwa-to-war—  Cayuga. 
Bonwackolo  »Sawokli. 
800- Dakota. 
Booc-he-ah  -  Hukaispoka. 
8oof-Oarra'=-T.<4ofkara. 
Sooi-soo-nea— Huiaun. 
Sookeo-Soquee. 
Book-e-nook-e  -  Sukinatobi. 
Bookkamoa-Suk,  Kimus. 
Boonea—Zufil. 

Boon-noo-dangh-wa-no-wenda— Cayuga. 
Soo-paa-ip  «  Supa^i  p. 
Soopia.  Boopai— Esopufl. 
Boo-wan'-a-mooh^  Okinagan. 
So-pak'-tfi -=  Sopaktalgi. 
Bopat,  Sopei— Eaopua. 
Bopono— Sopone. 
Bopopo— Soyopa. 
Bopori^Sepoil. 


I  Bopaa— Eaopua,  TnnxiB. 
Boqnaol^ek,  BoqnaeUeka— Sokokt 
Boqnaftoaka-Squawkeag. 
Boqvamiak— Suquamisb. 
Boqnatoeka,  Boquokia,    Boqaoqnteii  8aq«fnB* 

Sokoki. 
BorapJiantgh-SarapinaKh. 
Boroema— Nipiaaing. 
Bora  baeka— Cbankaokluui. 
Borieoi,  Borriqaok— Micmac. 
Boxsi-Sani. 

Boaamitaia.  B-oaamitj— Awani. 
Boahawnaaa.  Boahonoos,  Soakonca-.^bodfeoaL 
Bo-ao-bA,  Bo-ao'-bn-bar— Shot>arboi>be«. 
Bo'-ao-i-ha'-ai-Sboaboui. 
Boaokoa— Sboaboko. 
Bo-ao-na,  Boaaaa,  Boaoaae,  Soaoikea,  Be'-a^ai-^ik- 

aboni. 
Botaoo— Sntaio. 
Botohaway — Alachua. 
Bot^nni-Sani. 
BotoomaUoa  -  Wappo. 
Botkouaa,  Bothonb-Uxatialil. 
Bothaae,  Botoaa—Cbippewa. 
BotoflKiayoa-  Wappo. 
Botonia-Uzutiubi. 
Botooa— Chippewa. 
Botorira-  Saturiba. 
Botoa,  Botouia— UzatiuhL 
BotoyoBiaa— Wappo. 
BotaL-Sotstl. 
Botto-Cbippewa. 
Botmfba  »  SiUuriba. 

Bonahitiony.  Boychitionya— Doastionj,  rzatinfeL 
Boookelaa-Sawokli. 
Bondayj-o  Kadobadacbo. 
Bonaa,  Booaz— Dakota. 
Boogakatahoa — Sangabatchi. 
BoagaaUcona— Siaseton. 
Boa-go-hat- eha—Saugabatchi. 
Bonhana — Su  wanee. 
BooikiUa  -  Sawokl  i. 
Boniiaonna — Suisun . 
8oQiz«  Dakota. 

Bovlier  Voir.  Boaliera— AxnahamL 
SoiiUkiIaa»=Sawokli. 
Bonltaanx— Chippewa. 
Boundim-oSunaum. 
Boonaa— Zufii. 
Boontoaaronona  -  Seneca. 
Boaon,  Boaon-Taton— Saone. 
Bouqoal — Osacalia. 
Bouriooia,  Boorlkoia.  BoarlkvoaioniB,  Boui^aia 

Boariqnodi,  Bonrrlqnoia— Micmac. 
Bona -Dakota. 
Boa  Baida— Saucita. 
Booahwapa-  Shuswap. 
Booaitoon-Sisaeton. 
Boataaa-Cbippewa. 
Boathampton  -  Saugeen. 
Boathampton  Indiana— Shinneoock. 
Boath  Bay  Indiana— Xuaehtaetl. 
Soatham-Cbinookan  Family,  Kootka,  QtXiabu 

Family. 
Boatham  Apaohaa— Faraon.  OOa  Aparbe. 
Boatham  i^pahoaa,  Boatham  Baad«NainiiK9ft 
Boatham  Ghinoahoa— Cblricabua. 
Boatham  Indiana- Cree,  Mashpee,  Mafik^oo 
Boatham  KiUamak-Yaquina. 
Boatham  ][inqaaa-(k)neatoga. 
Boatham  Pimaa— Nevome. 
Boathola,  Boathoala— Uzutiuhi. 
Boath  Baa  Indiana— Masbpee. 
Boath  Baaaatona— Miakechakesa 
Boath  Thomnaon— Halaut, 
Boathton— Sninneoock. 
Boath  Tanktona- Yankton. 
Boatiaa  -  Chippewa. 
Boatoala — Uzutiuhi. 
Soawagoolo,  Boowogoolo— Sawok. 
Boax— Dakota. 
Boayoto— Scioto,  Sonnioto. 
BovoTo— Saboba. 
Bowaaaaa— Pokanoket 
Bowahagan  Indiana— Soubegan. 
Bowam,  Bowama,  Bowamaatt— Pokanoket. 
Bowan— Saone. 
Bowanakaa- Shawnee. 
B^wiaiftaSoutbem  Cheyenne. 
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>vanokM,  8ow«nokeM— Shawnee. 

>wan0— Pokanoket. 

>w-a-to-Comanche. 

iwnbatoha,  Sow  ra  hatch  oha—Saugahatchi. 

iwEyUe-Tsoowanlle. 

iwind  wiiwii,  8o'-wln-wa— Sowiinwa. 

»wi  winwd»Sowi. 

)wooataok-Sokoki. 

iwoeeolo— Sawokli. 

>woootaek— Sokoki. 

»-wok'-ko-Iot— Sawokli. 

Iwonii— Southern  Cheyenne. 

>w-on-no,  SowonokeM— Shawnee. 

»wqiiackiek-  Sokoki. 

tw-wamef,  Sowwams-i  Pokanoket. 

tyemuMnaSoyennow. 

»Topas— Mohave. 

Pablo  Baibeat-Baibcat. 

Pablo  Comnripa—Cumuripa. 

Pablo  Peteadero—Pescadero. 

Pablo  auibfiri^Quiburi. 

lah-a-man— Spahamin. 

)a-ld-tam»  Spapium. 

lallumacheen,  Bpallumoheen— Spallamcheen. 

>aniih  Indiant^Churchcates. 

laniih  Tnki— Witukomnom. 

tankhYatet-Ute. 

Pantaloon  Aribaiba-  Aribaiba. 
>apiam»8j>apium. 
)a'ptiEn,  S-pap-tiin— Spatsom. 
tarrowhawki  -  Crow . 
tatrim— Spataum. 

PaalTv— San  Pablo. 
la'xEmin «-  Spahamin . 
>ayam— Spaun. 
>eckled  Pani-Wichita. 

Pedro — Cum  uripa. 

Pedro  do  Ixtaoan—Ixtacan. 

Pedro  Jioara-iJicaia. 

Pedro  Tnrisai— Turisai. 
M'im— Spaim. 

Mlemoheen,  SpoUaacheen,  Spellammaohnm— Spal- 
lamcheen. 
lena— Dakubetede. 

tenoot  Bridge,  Spenoet  Bridge  Indiana— Nskakaul- 
ten. 

Petma-iSan  Pedro, 
leyam— Spaim. 

PheUpe,8.  Philip-San  Felipe, 
liohoati,  Spiohooti-Spichehat. 
pi-lil-Salpllel. 
•lit  LiTon—Tapishlerha. 

togana,   Spokains,    Spokane,    Spo-keh-mish,  Sno- 
kennith,  Bpokein.  Spolceni,  Spo-kih-niih,  Spold- 
neish,  Spoldnet,  Spokomith—Spokan. 
•6'B^m — Spuzzum. 
•ring  Oreen— Bidai. 
•ring  Oardent— Talahaasee. 
•ring  Indiana-Tyigh. 
•ring-people- Nushaltkagakni. 
•nggum — Spuzzum. 
ua'n— Spokan. 
aQpaQSOKmQ— Spukpukolemk. 
a'inin,  Spnzzam— Spuzzum. 
ahe'ne  xa'da-i-Skahene. 
a-i=Skae,  Skway. 
•aiaao«Skaialo. 
aiaooe  =>  Skaiakos. 
ai'-tao=Skaito. 
a'ma»Sulhlgildjing. 
la'oe— Skaofl. 
tqai'Ek-Skakaiek. 
a'-qwai  yu'-tiln— Skhakhwaiyutda. 
elc-Skelsh. 
EatBn=Skelten. 
e'na—Skena. 
namithet— Squawmi^h. 
oft'iadaa- Hkwahladas. 
ohamieh— Squawmiflh. 
owi— Shruhwl. 
lanito— Sanetch. 
oa-aiti^Squiatl. 

oabage,  Sauabang,  Squabaug,  Squabange,  Squa- 
>oag,  SqaaDog— Quabaug. 
u-agh-lde  Indians— Squawkihow. 
oanklet — Foxes, 
oan— Skwah. 

nahalitch  Indians- Chilli wack. 
oaheag— Squawkeag. 


Sqnahk-sen,  Sqnah-iin-aw-mish— Squaxon. 

Sqoah-tta-Skwah. 

Sqnai-aitl-Soniatl. 

Sqoakeage,   Squakeayt,    Sqnakhesg,    Sqnakheig- 

Squawk  eag. 
Sqoakie  Hill  TiHage-Dayoltgao. 
Sqnakies— Squawkihow. 
Sqnakkeag— Squawkeag. 

Sqoakshin,  Squakskin,  8qiiaks*na-mish- Squaxon. 
SqpaUi-ah-misli,    8qaalli-a-mish.    SqnaUy-ah-mish, 

Sqoallyamish— Niiqualli. 
Squam-a-oross — 8q  uannaroo. 
Sqoamish — Suquamish . 
Bqoamisht- Squawmish. 
8qaan-nan-os,  Squan-nim-os— Squannaroo. 
SQna'pamuQ— Shuswap. 
Squapauke — Quabaug. 
Sqna-qoo-hl— Kaquauh. 
Squash  village— Tutuwalha. 
Squa-sua-miih— Squaxon . 
Sqnatehens— Foxes,  Squawkihow. 
Squateholtus—  Squawkihow. 
Sqoatils,  Sqoatits,  Sooattets-Sqiiawtits. 
Sqnaw-a-tosh— Colville. 
Bqaawkeagoe,  Sqoawkheag— Squaw  keag. 
Sqoawkev— Squawkihow. 
SqaawUenah— Foxes. 
Sqnawlde  Kill— Dayoitgao. 
Sqoawkihows—  Foxes. 
Sqoawky  Hill -Dayoitgao. 
Sqaawleea- Nisqualli. 
Sqnawmish— Suquamish. 
Sqoawskin  -  Squaxon . 
Squawtas- Squawtits. 
Squaw  Town— Grenadier  Squaw's  Town. 
Sqoaxins — Sq  ua  xon . 
Sqnay,  Sqoay-ya- Skway. 
Squeam — Sk  weahm . 
Squeer- ver-pe— Colville. 
Sqaehala — Skaialo. 
Sqoeitletoh  =>  Squiatl . 
Squekaneronons— N  ipiasing. 
SQuha'm  En -Skuhamen. 
Sq^-hano  =•  Shruhwl. 
Sqniaelps=>  Colville. 
Sqiiiahla=- Skaialo. 
Squi-aitl-Squiatl. 
Sqniati-Xisqualli. 
S'qiiles'-tshi-Arikara. 
Sqnihala-Skaialo. 
Sqnim  bay,  Soninbav— Seqnim. 
Squi'nqan-SKuingkung. 
Squint  JByes-Kutchin,  Tukkuthkutchin. 
Squohamish — Squa  wm  ish . 
Squorins,  Squozirin— Squaxon. 
S.  Bafael,  8.  Bafael  Aotun,  8.  Rafael  de  los  Gentiles, 

8.  Raphael -San  Rafael. 
Sri'-gon  «  Shr^egon. 
Sroo-tle-mam-isn — Sh  oti  emamlsh . 
S.  Rosalia  di  Xulege— Santa  Rosalia  Mulege. 
8.  Sabaa- San  Sabas. 
8.  Salvador- San  Salvador. 
Ssangha-kdn — San  y  akoa  n . 
SSaumingmiut— Saumingmiut. 
8.  Serafin,  8.  Serafln  Aotum,  8.  Seraflno  del  Napcub" 

San  Serafin. 
Ssflt  naohidl-Siknahadi. 
Ssikossuilar-miut— Sikosuilarm  iu  t. 
8.  Simeon  de  Tuesani— Tucsani. 
8.  Simon— Upasoitac. 

8.  Simon  Tuosani,  8.  Simon  Tuesani—Tncsanl. 
8.  Simon  y  Judis  de  Opasoitao— Upasoitac. 
S*slo-ma-mish = Sbomamish. 
Ssokd&n  hide »Sukk wan,  Koetas. 
Sta.    8fe  Santa. 
Stt-ai'-in-Stryne. 
Sta-amus  -  Stamis. 
Sta  Ana  Anamlo— Anamic. 
Sto.  Bibiana-Bibiana. 
Sta.  Oatalina,  Sta.  Oatalina  OuitoUbaqui-Cuiteia- 

baqui. 
Sta.  Catarina— Cuitciabaqui,  Santa  Catalina. 
Sta.  Catarina  Oaituagaba— Cuitciabaqui. 
Staeh'in,  Staokeenes-Stikine. 
Sta.  Clara -Santa  Clara. 
Sta  Cruz— Nacori. 
SU  CxuB  Babisi-BabLsi. 
Sta.  Cruz  de  Oaibauipetea,  Sta.  Cruz  de  Jaibanipitoa 

de  Pimas-Qaibanipitea. 
Staotan-Staltan. 
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8todMOlB«~Sta4lACOIUL 

8.  TadM  Batqui— Tadeoyaqai. 

•ta-«-te]L  StMtoni-Staitan. 

8to.  MalU-Santa  Eulalia. 

8taci'iMh  -  Neetucca. 

8to  Oertrndto  8arte-Sarlc. 

8ta  Oertrndto  Teohloodanaehi— Techicodeguachi. 

8ta-h*-tah-8taltan. 

Itahl.  Itahllflh-Stlas. 

Bta^lBn-Stryne. 

ItaUaiia-Staltaii. 

Stain  "Stxyne. 

8ta  iMbd-Tuflonlmon. 

8taitan  -  Cheyenne. 

Btakad  Plain  Uidiana,  Staked  Plaint  Omaiona,  Staked 

Plains  Onawaa^Kwahaii. 
Btakara.   Stakhin,    Stak-hlnkte,    StikUn'-kwIa, 

StaUdnikoa,  StakJn-StULine. 
ttak  Ubih - HtnkUi ij S^b . 
StaJl  U  le  jftbili  ^  ^  k  Ifi  ti  l^j  urn. 

StAj  bin  xl'd&-L^SttikiiJii,<N-hfl4tti 

Sla,  KaHft  -^  h 1 1  ht ^ft,  y  ukds ra . 

Gt&.  ICaHi  de  lot  Anf  dea  dc  Safaadpi-8iiiHliirlr«- 

Bu  Mikrm  dti  PopuJo  Tqnichi-=ToukiiL 

Btft  Maria  da  tJaj.&rA.ea  -  litintrim^. 

gta,  Harm  NicoH  -Na^-Mrli. 

£ta  If  itHti.  Teputiif^-Tepii*!;*!!. 

Stioiu^StjimR 
^<  A.na  -HftiiU  All** 
S  tankt  kaiu  « xl  HBU  m  pkifa . 
Bt\  Qtb  l-smtttiEAi. 
B  t .  AutonlD  -^  Si'Ti  ft'il . 

Btar  f  evA"  At  i  kiik^i  t^iil  kpLHhikii, 

Slarikftkbp&lt.  BtaH  EwUcli{>ak->3tAdfc.^ 

Sta  E«A  Ablqolii^  A bii^iLnii. 

S  ta  Hoialf  a  On  a  ^a.  =■  O  mmA. 

Bit.  Roia  Tll>idcinJ»cW-tilji»St»|fUii^bi. 

fitarrt^he.  J9tir-r4b  he^  ArikjiFU. 

St&iTT  Kw^klipik"  SLiirtk. 

SiLrui  f  hViiD  =-  S  nuAin  mx. 

Stua'ot    qm    n«it  1,    Btauuikeowati^StasiLCtt-keir- 

Stattat-Stustas. 

SUtchook-Skatehook. 

Stotoia'ni-Stahehani. 

Sta.  Tereta* Santa  Teresa. 

Stationary  Xlnetares-Hidatsa. 

Sa'-tlom-ooh  -  Lillooet. 

StauA'9en»8ewathen. 

St!awa's  za'-idaca-i«Stawas-haldagai. 

Stowtonik  «  Statann  ylk. 

Stazeha'ni-Stahehani. 

Stoa'touHil-Schachuhil. 

St.  Cayetano»TumacacorL 

Stc^'kos— Nchekus. 

8tohitsai«Skitawish. 

Stoilks-Schilks.  . 

Stoink-Schlnk. 

Si  Clara » Santa  Clara. 

St.  Oroix  Indians«Muuominikasheenhug,  Passa- 

maquoddy. 
S'tcukosh — Nchek  us. 
St'9u-^wltc  -  Stthukh  wlch. 
Steawa'c^—Sewathen. 
St.  Diego  de  Pltqnki-Pitlc. 
Ste'&mWii-Crow8. 
Steooe.  Steeooy-Stikayi. 
Bteelar-Skidi. 
Stegara,     Stegarakes,     StefaraUes,     Stegerakies, 

Stegora— Stegarak  i. 
StAi-oha-sa-mislk,  Stch-ohsss,  Stehohop— Stehtsasa- 

mish. 
Stehl-Inm- Stehtlum. 

Steilaooom,  Steilakumahmish^Steilacoomamish. 
Steila-qoa-mish,  SteU-la-qaa-mish»StIllaquamisn. 
Stekohar  ^  Stehtsasamisn. 
Stekini  Indians-Stikine. 
St^koa,  Stekoah^Stikayi. 
Stdaoten,  Stel-a-tin-Stella. 
Stell-cha-sa-misli  ■»  Stehtsasamish. 
StimeU,  St^tehi-Crows. 
Stenkenooks  «  Stegaraki. 
Stent-lnm— Stehtlum. 


Steteh-as-Stehtsasamish. 

Stetehthim,  Ste-te-ttdm-Stehtlmn.  I 

Stetlam-UlIooeL 

St.  BnlaUa-Santa  Enlalia.  | 

Stewarts  Lake  Indiaas-  NlkofUautin. 

8.  Thaddsua  de  Batki^TadeoTsqnL 

8  nioaias— Tome. 

Stiaggeghroaao,  StiigigTooae-Cfaippewi. 

sSSalstikayi.  ^^ 

StJehistan-SkiclListnn. 

Sttek-Tahltan. 

Stiekew.  Stiekfeaes-Stikine. 

Stick  Indians— Tai^. 

StIekiBe-StlkiDe. 

Stiekoey-StikayL 

Sticks— Nach  wiiflrh. 

Stiel  Shol,  StitftdMi-Skitswish. 

Stikin-StikiDe. 

StiU-Skidi. 

StUU-Stella. 

Stimk- Crows. 

Stincards-  Metsmetskop. 

Stinkards— Metametakop,  Winnebsgo. 

Stinkers,  Stinks— Winnebago. 

Stitehaframisk,    Stitoka-saw-odek.  tauk»^» 

mish-Stehtaaaaniiah. 
Stioekson -Tucson. 
St-ka-Ush,   St-kahmlsh,  St  Kslaiik.  Btlndii- 

Sekamish. 
Stlakl.  Stlahl-Oltoh-Stlaz. 
8*tlaht-tohtlt-ha — Comox. 
StUi-limuk,  StU'tUaaH,  StUtUosO.  Idi'teA- 

Lillooet. 
SU'sngB  U'nas- Aostlanlnsgai,  SCia«iiftai& 
StltngXennas — Stlenga-lanas. 
Stobenaddat—  Yakima. 
Sto  Dom.  de  Ooehtti,  Sto.  DoHdap  de  Cem- 

Santo  Domingo. 

Stofaras— Stegaraki. 

StoEenskie-Stlkine. 


ato-lo-qoa-bish,  Stdachqaamisk.  Sto-lsck-iM 
Sto-lnck-qua-iDUi.  StcJockvksBia,  »ditf^ 
misk — Stiilaq  uamish. 

Stone- Assiniboin,  Stone  Tsilkotin. 

Stone  Indians— Aasiniboin,  Jatonabine 

Stone  Kettle  Ewiaimaaz-Ukiiskflaiirmiut 

Stone  Boasten— Aasiniboin. 

Stones- Stone  Tsilkotin. 

Stone  Sioox,  Stoney— Aasiniboin. 

Stoney  Greek  band— Nulaantin. 

Stoney  Indians— Aj^iniboin. 

Stonies-Assiniboin.  Tacbantoga. 

Stono.  Stonoes,  Stonoe  trlbe-Stonoa 

Stony  Greek  Indians— AaBUopink. 

Stotonia— Tututunne. 

Stotonik-Statannyik. 

St'oz-Stoktoks. 

'Bt'qil-Sutkel. 

St-Qneen — Sequim . 

Straight  K6lflae-Molala. 

Strain -Stryne. 

Street  natiyes-Tlingit. 

Strongbows-  EtcheiidiegoUine. 

Strongwood  Assinnlboines-Tschantoga- 

Btroagwood  Oree-SakawilhinJiral. 

Stryen— Stryne. 

Stryne-VoaUn-Stryiie,  Nkoikin. 

Strynne,  Strynne- Stryne. 

StsBeOis-Cbehalis. 

Stske'etl,  8tske'iL=Stskeitl. 

Stne  Oabitic-Stucabitic. 

Stfi'iH-Stuik. 

Sta'iUshx^ni-Stuikishkenf. 

Stu'iz-Stuik. 

Storgeon  Indians— Nameuilini. 

StQwi'HamaQ— Stuichamukh. 

Stxoaiyn-Siksika. 

S^e  Oreek— Stryne. 

S^oson —Tucson. 

Sn— Dakota. 


S  oagna — Suangua. 
Soannee- S 


■Suwanne. 
Snalatine-Atfalati. 
Soali,  Snaly-Cheraw. 
Soanaimnons— Nanaimo. 
Sn-a-na-mnk — Ok  inagan . 
Soanee  Old  Town— Suwanee. 
Suaqne,  Snaqni- Zuaque.     . 
Snbaipures,  Snbaipiirls- SobaipuiL 
Soe-oo-ah-SQCcaah. 
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leoontt,  SooooniMMt— Sucoonesset. 
lohamier — Lakmiut 
loheen— Stikiue. 
lohe-pon— Sukaispoka. 
lohni-Suchui. 
lohongnewy— Sichomovi. 
lek-a-mler— Lakmiut. 
ickanasiett^Sucooneiflet. 
ickim^— Eskimo. 

loUanf ,  Suokiaiig,  Saokiftaff""Sukiaiig. 
iol-ta'-qo-t'va'^dnni'-Sufihltakhotthatanne. 
100— A  coma,  Pecos, 
lo-qua-oha-to-ny— K  wataml. 
I'd^— Kadohadacho. 
idprdren— Adjultfluppa. 
le— Dakota, 
ifip— Rekwoi. 
igans-oSageree. 
ifar  Eater  band— Penateka. 
offar-Eatert— Penointikara. 
Of  ar  or  Honey  Eaten— Penateka. 
ogartown — Kulsetsiyi. 
ifaofl— Sugeree. 
off'an — Sukk  wan. 

ag-wan-dnff-ali-wln-in-e-inif ,  Snff-wan-dnf-alk-wln- 
in-e-wvf  -  Sugwaundugan  wininewog. 
uhiayS'iriah-Shuyakekiih. 
aktai-Sutaio. 
oi— Sowi. 
nil-Dakota, 
oipam- Siupam. 
oialaw— Siuslaw. 
DiTlriti— Seuvarits. 
aka-li]iLp6gi-Sukaiiipoka. 
d-ko-toQ-no'  0nn<— Sukechunetunne. 
akiaofki— Suklaug. 
•  natohl-  ~     • 


Bgaklnatcha. 
ak-kw»'-to«-Kwatami. 
akaanehi- Chukchansi. 
okw^met,  SukwanUih- Suquamish. 
oli^ame — SuloJ  ame. 
u-lan-na— Lulanna. 
nlatelik-Wishoek. 
ulawlg-meats— Selawigmiut. 
ollufgoea-  Cherokee, 
uln't- Tsulus. 
omaoaoori— Tumacacori. 
nmanaa- Tawehash. 
nmat,  Su-mat-M— Somaai. 
nines- Suma. 
nmi— Zufii. 
nm-mann — Stunaun . 
nmme— Etah. 

nmonpavi,   Bmaoporry,    Snmopowy,    Sumopoy- 
Shongopoyl. 
nn— Mienikashlka. 
nnak^et— Snohomish, 
ondia— Sandia. 
nndo  wns  -  Sumdum. 
nn-Flower-Seed-Batert- Shoniyikldlka. 
nn  gens— Mienikashlka. 
on-nnnten— Tabeguache. 
uni«Zu&i. 

un  ik6eka-Shangikcheka. 
oJUs— Zufii. 
nnk— Suk. 

nijkaha  napin— Shnngkahanapin. 
nnka  7nte-*ni— Shnngkayuteshnl. 
nMdsaa  -  Su  ngkitsaa. 
onne- Zufii. 
unnekes — Seneca, 
on-num — Sun  um . 
nn-nnn'-at — Dakota, 
onset  Indians— Natchez. 
a»t£-Sufigit8aa. 
any— Zufii. 

onsrendeand- Junundat. 
ft'nyltaa.  Siinyitri-Zufil. 
aoeulo— SawoklL 
uonex- Dakota. 

npais,  Snpies,  lapis— Hayasupai 
aponoleyr,  gnpowolewy- Shipaulovl. 
appal- HaTasupal. 
uqqo-in  — Sukkwan. 
nqnalunish— Suquamish. 
u-qaah-nateh-ah— Suklnatchi. 
u'QnapmnQ— Shuswap. 
arammls- Sawani. 
aroee,  Sard,  Sarde— Sarsl. 


Boriqaois— Mlcmac. 

Sarra  Blanoos— White  Mountain  Apache. 

Sarrenderers— Showtucket. 

SarriUoa-Castake. 

BA-rxQs'  t«-st*hi'-tibi-Surgha8te8thitun. 

Basagney— Susuquey. 

Bosanna- Bosanic. 

Basoahannaes.  Baseokannes- Coneetoga. 

Bnshetno- Suahltna. 

Bnshwap-  Kuaut 

Sasoles— Susolas. 

Sosqaahanna.  Basqoahannooks,  Snsqnehanaa,  Bot- 

qnehannagh — Conestoga. 
Bosqaehannak  Indians— Oquaga. 
Bosqaehannah  Mlnqoays,  Bnsqaekanna's,  Basqoe- 

hannooks,  Bosqaenannoes,  Bnsqoehannos,  Bosqaa- 

hanooks,   Bosqaekanoes,   Bosqakannok,    Bosqol- 

kanoo^- Conestoga. 


Susseetons— Siaseton. 

Bossekoon — Sand. 

Bnssetong,  Bnssetons,  Bossetonwah- Sisseton. 

Basses,  Boasi- SarsL 

Basritongs— Siaseton. 

Bnasitongs  of  Roohe  Blanohe— Kahia. 

Bu'-sa-ne — Shoshoni. 

Bos  za-idAca-i— Su9-haldagal. 

Bii'tftgfl'-Sitlku. 

Batagolson- Sudacson. 

Ba'-tal— Sutaio. 

Bntaqaisan,  Bntaqalsaa,  Bataqolson— Sudacson. 

Btt'tasi'na,  Bttta'ya,  Bntoyo-Sutalo. 

Bnth-setts-Seshart. 

Bn'-ti-Sutaio. 

Batkhoon— Sutkum. 

Butsets— Seshart. 

Batoaml- Lutuamlan  Family. 

Batareea— Sugeree. 

Baok-Suk. 

Baok-kamas— Suk,  Kimus. 

Bawanee  Old  Town.  Bnwa'nl— Snwanee. 

Bawanoes-Shawnee. 

Bawaxof— Klnglak. 

Baworof  —  Paugwlk. 

Boysam— Sulflun. 

STemofltai-  Agleml  u  t 

Bw^Srdabah— Slamannas. 

Bvagglea   town,   Bwaglaws,    Swaglexs,    Bwagles— 

Sawokli. 
Bwa-hol-Sasuagel . 
Bwa-lash — S  walarh . 
Bwales-Sawokll. 
Swall- Cheraw. 
Bwampee,  Bwamples,  Swamp  Indians,  Swampy  Greek 

Indians,  Swampy  Orees,  Swampy  ILnm,  Swampyt— 

Maskegon. 
Bwan-Oreek  band— Waplsiwisiblwinlnlwak. 
Swedebish— Swinomish. 

Sweegackle,  Sweegassle,  Sweegoohle— Oswegatchle. 
Sweea- Sarsl. 
Swegaaohev,  Bw^gft'-ehe,    Swegaohee,  Swegaohey, 

Swegachle,  Bwegaehy,  Swegatsy- Oswegatchle. 
Swele^-Colville. 
8  wetratohie — 06  wegatchie. 
Swganatohles-Sawokliudshi. 
Swl-el-pree-CoIvUle. 
Swimndsh — Seoul  m. 
Bwo-Kwablsh — Suquamlsh. 
Sxa-nn-x  t*- Skan  uka. 
8.  Zaver  da  Bae,  8.  Zavier,  8.  Zavier  del  Bao— 

San  Xavler  del  Bac. 
8.  Xavler  des  Prals,  8.  Xavler  des  Pres— La  Prairie. 
Sxqimlo— Squawmlsh. 
S-yais— Saia. 
S7ba&,  STbayks-Sebalk. 
Syeoan- Sequan. 
Sy-ons— Salkez. 
Sydproven— Adjultsuppa. 
Sylletj-SUlery. 
Syneek.  Syaek.  Bynekees,  Bynekes,  Synleks,  Synne- 

kes,  Synneks- Seneca. 
Syonslaws — Sluslaw. 
Sypanes— Llpan. 
Sjrqnan— Seqiuui. 
Synay— Skway. 
Sywanols— Slwanoy . 

Tiia-'£t-yal-a-na-wan— Heshota  Ayahltona. 
TUAshiwani-ZufiL 
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Ta-ah-taw^Tatlatunne. 

Tiaty^'Utona  'Hl^elawa-' Heshota  Ayahltona. 

T!a'ai-  raahl-IanaH. 

Taao(o°->  Tioga. 

TaaovaiasM,  TaaoyayaMt— Tawehash. 

Ta-a'p-pn-Tapo. 


Taaaey— TooRey. 
TaaaU-  ' 


-Apache. 
Taai-nei  ">  K  naiak  hotana. 
Ta'a-t'co'  )dnni<-Targhutthotunne. 
Tiat^'hlanah-kwa  -  Taa. 
Ti-4  U-ne«Tatlatunne. 
Tab-Tabo. 
Tab«a'-Tapa, 

Tabaffuaohe,  Tabahiiaeliet--Tabeguache. 
Tabaroas»Tamaroa. 
Tabayaae^Tawehash. 

Tabeohya,  Taberaaohia.  Tabe^^waehaa,  Tabehoaehlt, 
Tabft-naohet  ^Tabeguae  h  e. 


-Taeiisa. 
Tabeqaaohe,  Tabeqnaohe  TJtaa,  Tabewaohea,  TaMa- 

olUs  »  Tabeg  uacnc. 
Tabitibia.  Tablttibis.  Tabittikto-Abittibi. 


Tabklpaya-  Walapai. 
Tab  nyii-mCi-Tabo. 


Taboayaa,  Taboavaaaa,  Taboayasaa— Tawehaah. 

Tabo  winwa-Tabo. 

Taboyasaa,  Tabaayaa^Tawehash. 

TabraoUa—Tabeguache. 

Tab  wiia-wd«Tabo. 

TabyTalasse. 

Ta-eab-e£-nya-m(Ui-"  Navaho. 

Taeadocoroa  •  Tacatacuru. 

Taoamanea,  Taoamea— Tacame. 

Taeaananea--  PtutnacaneM. 

Taoatacouru— Tacatacuru. 

Ta  #a'zu«Tadhaghu. 

Taooi-  I>t«I. 

Taeheet<=>  Texas. 

Taohekaroreins  «  Tusoarora. 

Taches-Tachi. 

Taohi,  Tachiea- Texas. 

Tachl^yat— rnaligmiut. 

Tackankanie  -  Ta  WH  koni . 

Tack-ohan-de-tn-ohar — Tackchandeseechar. 

Tacki«a=-Texas. 

Taenahetoa  =>  Tasbnahecha. 

Taookoquipeaoeni—  Piueshow. 

Taconei «- Tncame. 

Taconet,  Taooniok.  Tacoaock— Taconnet 

Tacoon^  Yaquina. 

Tacopin^Gupa. 

Tacoposoas  «  Taposa. 

Taco«=Taos,  Tewa,  Taku. 

TacouUie=Takulli. 

Tacubavia =Tucubavla. 

Taoaenfa  »  Cahuenga. 

Taoolli,  TacuUie.  T&oalliM,  TaouUy-TakuUi. 

Taoupin— Gupa. 

Tacutas = Taposa. 

Tadaoone  =^  Stadacona. 

Tadeiiffhrones  =>  Tutelo. 

Tades  vaaul-Tadeovaqui. 

Ta^jedjayi  =•  Tad  1  i. 

Tadjejinea=-Taazhezhinga. 

Tadhe  unikaci"ga— Tadzheunikashinga. 

Tad3i=.Tachi. 

Tadooah = Tadush. 

Tadoucac,  Tadoutae,  Tadousoa.  Tadounac,  Tadoos- 

sacient  =»  Tadousao. 
Tadpole  plaoe=Tokogalgi. 
Ta-aum'-ne  =■  Te  lomii  i. 
Tadusac,  Tadassekak='Tadou8ac. 
Ta-ee-tee-tan->=Tihittiin. 
Tae-keo-ge -Tuskegee. 
Taenoaa==Taensa. 
Taenaapaoaa»Tangibao. 
Taensos,  Taenzas^-Taensa. 
Taflque=Tajique. 
Tagigo^Tegunyo. 
Taganosh  =  Neetucca. 
Taga»=Taikus. 
Tageque=Tajiqne. 
Ta-ge-uing-ge.  Tage-tmge=Gallsteo. 
Taghiaratxoriamute = Topinratsori  k . 
Tagique=Tajique. 
Tagna-=Tewa. 
Tagnoi^^Tano. 
Tagoanate  «  Taguanate. 


Tagochaanagechti — Onondaga  (riL). 
Tagnaeana,  Tagnacanaa— Ta wakoni. 
Tagnaoe,  Taga£iaa<=- Tawehaah. 
Tagnaio^TeguATo. 


Tagnaia,  TagoAllaa,  Tagnayarea,  Ti^arn  % 
nayasea,  Taffoayeea,  Tagaajw,  IipiiiM 
Tawehaah. 

Tagdi« Kiowa  Apache. 

Tagukeraah*-  Apache. 

Ti{gnker£ah»  Kiowa  Apache. 

Tagnna—  Laguna. 

Tagoa-Taikus. 

Tagntakaka— Tagnta. 

Tafwi- Catawba. 

Tahagmyut— Tahagmint. 

Tahahtcwaa^Tatla  tonne. 

Ta-haU-la.  Ta-haU-ta-Tleldmg. 

Tahalaaoolite  »TaIahaaKe. 

T41iana>Ute. 

Tahaaaa,  Tahanoa— Tano. 

Tahaaaa— Tawsee. 

Tahaten— Tatlatunne. 

Ta'hba— Maricopa.  Papego. 

TaB6a-pa»>Takbchapa. 

Tah'-eho-TadH. 

Tah-ehankwaaii  taa—Oyateshicha. 

Tahoo-Taku. 

Takonli,  Tah-onUy-TakuIli. 

Tah-«altas- Lekwil  tok. 

Tahokie,  Taheiia-Takulli. 

Tahenaa-iTaenaa. 


t- 


TaMannihonQ«»  Kannehouan. 

Ta-hi-cha-pa-han-na,  Ta-hieh 

Tahkali,  ^hkalika-Taknlli 

TahkhMd&»Tagish. 

Tahkhl,  TahkoU-Takulli. 

Tih'ko-tln'nehBTakutine. 

Tah-le-wah  »Tolowa. 

Ta*hli'Bi]un«  Navaho. 

Tah-lam-no— Tclomni. 

Tahogale,  Tahogalewi— Yuchi. 

TahoEyahtaydootah—  Kapozha. 

TahoUM-Oihokia. 

Tahontaenrat— Tohon  taenrat. 

Tahoa— Taos. 

Tataaagrondie,  Tahaahgrondfo»TionhroiidioB 

Tak  sau jraaoTaaagi'B  Band. 

Tabaa«Talasse. 

Tah-ae-pah  "Tushepaw. 

TahU-ahln»TaIaI. 

Tahtooa  •  Huch  nom . 

Tahoaoana,   Tahnacane,    Taknacano,  TikBci? 

Tahvaeoni— Tawakoni. 
Tahuaiaa.Tabaallaua,  Tahaaya,  Takia;se*.l>te 

vaoea,  Taboayaa,  Tahoayaae.  Takaa7ua«Ti«r 

TahagUnk,  Tahnglncki—Tahuglauk. 
Tafiiina-yata»Takhu)iayuta. 
Ta-ha'-ka-ni'— Tawakoni. 
Tahiilaiik=>Tahuglauk.  ^^ 

Takwaooaro,  Tah-wac-ear-ro.  Tahwaowaa,  Iitw 

oorroe,  Tak-wae-cama.  Tah-wah-«t-i»t.  w*^"^ 

oarro,  Tahwaklero— Tawakoni. 
Tahwei— Tagul. 
Ta'-ia-Nutria. 
Taiahonnhina— Aleut. 
Ta'-Ukve->Nutria. 
Tai'-tq-Tyigh. 
Tai'-ohi-da-Taisida. 
Ta-ide- Pueblos. 
Taigas  =»Texas. 
Tai-ga-tah-oTaos. 
Takrhs,  Ta-ih-Tyigh. 
Talma,  TalinamuaiTaoH. 
Tayas»  Texas. 
Tai-kie-a-pain »- Tai  ti  napa  ra . 
Taikdahi-Taikus. 
Tailin-chea-Talinchi. 
Taunamare8«  Tumamar. 
Tain-gees- ah-taa—Tengorataekutchin. 
Tain-geea-ak-taah  ^Tan^esatsa. 
Ta  i'niqk'aci"'a«Tadha^hu. 
Taimn- Pueblos. 
Tainkovo«  Nishinam. 
Tai'otlla'Bas»X>aiyuflJil-lanaa 
Taioux— Texas. 
Talrtla-Tyigh. 
Taitoediwi-Taisida. 
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l-tlm-pant,   Tai-tin-a-pam,  Tait-inapnm,  Taitini- 

pana^Taitinapam. 

itaiok-Katchin— Tangesataa. 

i-tso-^«  Tesuque. 

luffttM-ah-taah— Tangeaatsa. 

i-wa— Pueblos. 

I'ya- Nutria. 

i-ya-y&n'-o-khotan'i— Taiyanyanokhotana. 

rjtta— Tawa. 

kadho-Tukkuthkutchin. 

kahagano-Ontwaganba. 

kahli-TakulU. 

kaiakia-Takalak. 

kai'-Takho-tan'a— Jugelnute. 

kiiUoen—Takaiak. 

kali,  TakaUi-Takulli. 

kama— Yakima. 

icapo  iahak— Attacapa. 

Icaptiotona,   Takapsln-toQwaQna^Takapaiuton- 

Hranna. 

Jcaa-Taku. 

-sraaM-toe'-qwAt— Takasicbekhwut. 

kastlna-Takestina. 

lcawaro»Tawakoni. 

.kas»Tukkuthkutchin. 

Ji^ka  utai'  apcf— Takdbeskautslupshe. 

-k^r-ttoifin-ni—Turghestltaatun. 

kelly,  Ta-&et-ne»Takulli. 

kensa— Taensa. 

.-kj^'-taa  te'-no-Tuigbeetltsatun. 

ikha-yvna  -a  Aleut 

khe-Tao6. 

khtam— Serranos. 

kikatagamuto,  Takiketagamnte-Takiketak. 

kilma-Takelma. 

kimiLdia-Takimilding. 

i-Ut  kntehin-Tatlitkutcbin. 

akkwel-ottini=-Takfwelott1ne. 

Jda-aedi-Daktlawedi. 

ko,  Takon-Taku. 

kon  Indiana— Nuklako. 

kooa— Taku. 

rkooa-oo-ti-na— Takutine. 

kopepMhene— Plneshow. 

konlgaehronnoni— Coneatoga. 

kshagemat— Takdhak. 

kaomnt,  Takaomate— Takchuk. 

k-Mi-kan-Tuxican. 

ksamnt-'Takcbuk. 

ktohag-nuont  -  Ta  kahak. 

kten-On-Takdentan. 

ktlanadi-  Daktlawedt 

ktachagi^JQt-Taksliak. 

ku-Takutine. 

Icane'dS^a  Tak  wanedl. 

kn-kdn-Taku. 

-kul-i-TakuUi. 

^a-qwan=>Taku. 

k&'rth-TukkutbkutcbtxL 
.-Katohl»  Eskimo. 

kuth  Katehin-Tukkuthkntcbin. 
kTitsakoe»Taku. 
k*Taiima-kwe — Takya. 
labonohat,  TalabouohiaTalapooaa. 
lac-Talak. 
ladigi-Taladega. 
lagana«  Cherokee. 
I^aso  ohte — Talabassee. 
lamatan,  Talamatim—Huron. 


lanramanae— Khemnlcban. 

lani-Talaniyi. 

iantai»Talatui. 

-la-ottine  »  Ch  in  tagotti  nc. 

lapenchat.  Talapoaahas,  Talapootaa,  Talapoaohe, 

ralapouaiea,  Talapua—Talapooea. 

larenoa— Tularefioe. 

•laal'.  Talanee-TablasL 

laatee—Talasse. 

latigi-Taladega. 

lawa— Tolowa. 

lohedon.  Talchedonia— Alchedoma. 

l-ohea»Tachi. 

lohMMi-Tahlkoedi. 

lcotin»Tautin. 

leeana,  Talegawet— Cherokee. 

lenanaa,  Talehonyana—Hotalihuyana. 

Umaya — Tututui. 

Ie6mx— Talio. 

lepooaaa— Talapoofla. 


Tal-e-aee,  TalMsy  Petit —TalasBe. 

Taleata— Tatesta. 

Tal-hnah-to-ny—  Mulluk. 

Tali,  Talioiea— Talaase. 

Talioomiah— Tallo. 

Taliepatava— Taliepataua. 

Talikwa-Tellico. 

Talimaohusy,  Talimnohniy-Tallimucbasi. 

Talinohat-Talinehi. 

Ttlio'mH-Talio. 

Talipnoea-oTalapoosa. 

Talia,  Taliae,  TaOaeea,  Taliai,  Talitaa-TalaaBe. 

Talkoaten,  Talkotin— Tautin. 

TalkpoUs-TakulU. 

Talla-Tala. 

Tallabatea — Talapoosa. 

Talladega— Taladega. 

TallagewT— Cherokee. 

Tallahiaki— Seminole. 

Tallahaaaa— TalahaHsec. 

Tallahaase— Talassehatobl. 

Tallabaaaee— Talahassee,  Talasse. 

Talla-Eogan,  Talla-hogandi— Awatobi. 

Tallapoota— Talapoosa. 

Tallase—Tahlasi. 

Tallate— Talasse,  Talassehatchi. 

Tallaaee— Talasse. 

Tal  la  se  hatch  ee.  TallaaaohaMM— TalassebatchL 

Tallasaea,  Tallaiaie— Talasse. 

TaUatown-Tala. 

Tal-lau-gne  ohapoo  pop-oan— Taluacbapkoapopka. 

Tallawa  Thlncco— Apalachicola. 

Talledega-Taladega. 

Tallem — Cherokee. 

Tallehaaaaa-oTalabaasee. 

Tallenohea— Talincbt 

TaUeaee  Eatohn-TalaaBebatchi. 

Talleaaaa,  Talleateca— Talasse. 

Talle-whe-anaa— Hotalibuyana. 

TalMe-wit-aua— Waco. 

Tallibooaea,  Tallibonaiat— Talapoosa. 

TalUgeii,  Talligewi- Cherokee. 

Tallignamay,   TaUignamaii,   Talliguamayqne,   Tal- 

Uguamaya— Quigyuma. 
TiOUk^-cfberokee. 
Tallimnohaae— Talimuchasi. 
TaUin-ohee,  Tal-Un-oh«a-TaIiuchi. 
TaUion-Talio. 
Tallion  Kation-Bellacoola. 
TaUiM,  Talliaee,  TaUiaea-Talasse. 
TaUium-Talio. 

Tallmaohaaae— Taluamutchaai. 
Tal-lo-wau— Apalacbioola. 
Tal-lo-wau  mn-ohoa-aae— Taluamutchasl. 
Tal-lo-wan  thluo-co— Apalacbioola. 
Tallpooaaa— Talapooea. 
Tallteotan-Tahltan. 
TaUuohea-Talinchi. 

Talluahatehea,  Tallusthatehea-Talasaehatcbi. 
Tally-hogan — A  watobi. 
Talmaohaeaa,  Talmaohusea,  Talmaohnaon,  Talma- 

ohTuta,  Taimachufaee— Taluamutchasi. 
Tal'-ma-mi'-tee— Talmamiche. 
Talmotchaai — Talimucbaai. 
Talonapi— Talonapi  n. 
Talotlafla  taiaa-Talohlafla. 
Tsiqoe'di,  Tal-qna-tee-Tahlkoedi. 
TalA»TuIsa. 

Tal-aota'-e-na— Tataanottine. 
Tal'-tao  )dnni- Tal  tush  tun  tade. 
Taltotin-Tautin. 
raltsan  Ottlni-Tatsanottine. 
Tal'-t'do-tiln  til'-de-Taltuahtuntude 
Talu-Talabi. 
Taloa'lako — Apalacbioola. 
Talttiti-Talio. 
Tilolft'-Tallulab. 
Ta-lum-nes — Telamni. 
Talnaas — Taensa. 
Ta-lu-wa-Tolowa, 
TalToi^Walpi. 
Taly— Talasse. 
Ta]yan«Tabltan. 
Tamaohola— Tamazula. 
Tamable— Tamall. 
Tamaicat— Tlmucua. 
Tdunaijra— Santa  Ana. 
Tami^aba—  Mohave. 
TamaiM— Tamal. 
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i-Itamalffi. 

TABAli— Tamahli. 

TMuUof,  T*mak— Tamal. 

Tamaakuomun— SerranoA. 

TuMrmto.  TamftTOM,  TftmarohM.  Taauuroto,  T«m»- 

rcjai,  TuB«ronM,  TftoiAronM,  TanMtronot,  Tama- 

voru,  TuukToua,  TamaroiihA,  Tunaroiii— Tama- 

ro*. 
Tamatabea,  Tamaiabt— Mohave. 
TamaaqaMt— Tiamaaqueac 
Tamattot-Tamali. 
TamawM— Tamaroa. 
Taaaya,  Ta-ma-ya^Santa  Ana. 
Tamayaea— Tawehash. 
Tambeeh^-Tomblgbee. 
TamaoQBch— Tinlcum. 
TamM— Jemes. 

TanMtoamcnn— Temiaoaming. 
Ta-ma'-tah— Tamali. 
Tami^Tano. 
Tamieoafh— Tinicum. 
Tamiqoift— Tamiaue. 
Tamltsopa— Tamlchopa. 
Taailoeklook— Tamuleko. 
Tammalanos— Tamal . 
TammaMM—  Yamaaee. 
Tamolo'oaa,  Ta-mo-la-ka— Tamaleka 
Tamoria,  Tamorola— Tamaroa. 
Taokoa— Pecoa. 
Tamotohala  -  Tamazala. 
Tamothla— Tamahli. 
Tamoueougaala— ATOTellea. 
Tampaenaaaa—  Karankawa. 
Tamp-Pah-Xrtaa— Yampa. 
Ta-mal'-kae*Itamalgi. 
Tamy.Tamya^ Santa  Ana. 
Ta-nah-wae— Tenawa. 
Tanai- Athapascan  Family. 
Tanakhothai^  TanakhotUiaik-Tanakot 
Ta-nak-tenoh,  Ta-nak-t»ak— Tenaktak. 
Taaana,  Tananatani,  Tanan-Knttohin— Teaanku- 

tchln. 
Tanaal^Tennesaee. 
Ta-na-tia-ne— Kawchodinne. 
Ta-na-taik'-ka — Tanetaukanuman  ke. 
Ta'nimmda  »  Tona  wanda. 
Taa-a-ya-Santa  Ana. 
Tanoafuaa,    Tanoafuela,    Tanoaraaa,    Tanoafues, 

Tanoafoiaa,   Tancahna,  Tanoanaea,  Taneahuoa, 

Taneamaa^Ton  kawa. 
Tanoamaa— Tacame. 
Taaoanea,  Tanoaonay,  TanoaoTaa,  Tancaoya,  Tan- 

oarda—Tonkawa. 
Tanoaroi-Tawakoni. 
Tanoaaea,  Tanoavaya^'Tonkawa. 
Tanehabatohaa— Tukabatchi. 
Tanohipahoe — Tanaibao. 
Ta»9l'-tao  ^dnnd-Taltushtuntude. 
Tanoo  waya  -  Ton  kawa. 
Ta^cMaB    tan'i[a    a'nikaoi'i[a— Tangdhangtankae- 

niKEshika. 
Ta'-na-Dyani. 
Tane»Tanyi. 
TanSka  axya— Biloxl. 
Taneaaae  »  Ta  wasa . 

Tanewa-Comanohea,  Tanewaha^Tenawa. 
T^ra'o,  Tannaakoe— Tongas. 
Tanreboaa,  Tangibao,  Tangibao,  Tangibaoaa,  Tan- 

gibaoa,    Tan'glpaha',    Tangipahoa,    Tangipaoa* 

Tangipahoa. 
Tani'bandn,  Tani^banfaina,  Tani'batha-Kadohada- 

cho. 
Tanioo— Tunica. 
Tanignagn^nt*  Liesnoi. 
Tanicnaff  »  Aleksashkina. 
Ta  nika*ahing-ga«  Mangatanga. 
Tanik8a«  Tamkira-Tunlca. 
Taniquo-Tanico. 
Ta-niah— Arikara. 
Taniyumu'h*  Paviotso. 
Tai^ibao  »  Tangibao. 
Taa'-ka-wi,  Tankaway— Tonkawa. 
Tank-heeah  «Tagish . 
Tanko—Nishinam. 
Tanko  Indian,  Tanka*  Tonkawa. 
Tankuni — Tanko. 
Tan-nah-ahia-en— Jicarilla. 
Tannai— Athapascan  Family. 
Tanna-Kntohl— Tenankutdiin. 


Taanontatas— Tionontati. 
ran^-KIoo. 
Taao— Hano. 

TanochSoragon—Deyodeshot. 
Ta-noeh-tnuh,  Ta-aeek-tevoh— TenaktaL 
Taaol^Hano. 

Taaonan-Tanoan  Family. 
Ti-non  KoteUa—Teniuikatchin. 
Tanoo— K  loo. 
Taaoqna— Oalisteo. 
Tanoqaerl,  Tanoqnilii— Hano. 
Tanoa— Hano,  P^cos,  Tano. 
Taaqnaay*  Ton  ka  wn. 
Tanqnlnno— Tanioo. 
Tamawfaot-^inneh— TatsanoOine. 
Taaal-Tenneasee. 
Tana^aho— Tangibao. 
Tanta  hada— Tongas. 
Tantavait,  Ta'n-t£wmls— ChemehuerL 
Ta^tdo'a— Tan. 
Tantln»Tautin. 
Tantoa— Tontos. 
Taa-towa— Tan. 

Tantaanhoot,  Tantaa-vf  dtimi£.  Taataavksii  fm 
aawhot-diniialL,    Tan-tBawot-diiiBi<-TaisaBodK 
TanfiHiadi-Kloa 
Taa-nh-toh— TenaktAk . 
Ta-nin  knt^in— Tenankntchin. 
Taana—Hano. 

xa*  wa'-k'a*  wa-aa'-ze— Tanwakanwaka^ 
Ta>  waB  oin^a—Tmwanahinka. 
Tanra»-jl:^— Tongigua. 
"    '  Trasnawa 


iQwaahtake. 


Ta»'wa«  va'xa- 

Ta"wa*-uiika— Tonglgna. 

Tanznitaniaaa,  Taazanitaaia—Tanxnitaiiia. 

Tanyl  hanntah— Tanyi. 

Tao— Taos. 

Taoapa— Tapa. 

Taobaiaaaa,   Taobayaoe,   Taabayaia,  Tiilijwi 

Tawehash. 
Taogaiiaa,  Taogria— Ontwaganha. 
Taolna'aa  zi'da-iaTaol-naajs-hadaL 
Taopi'a  band— Fannera*  Band. 
Taoroa,  Taotana,  Taoaaa,  Taeaea,  Tkasy-THX. 
Taoa  Indiana— Moache. 
Taoaia,  Taosltaa,  Taoay— Taoa. 
Taoa  xntaa— Moache. 
Ta-otin-Tautin. 
Taonaeacana- Ta¥rakonL 
Taonaohaa— Tawasa. 
Taonayaohaa,  Taovayaa— Tawehash. 
Taonoanaa- TawakonI, 
Taorayaiaoaa,  Taorayaaaa— Tawehash. 
Taowa— Tewa. 
Ta-o-ya-to-dn-ta—  Kaposha. 
Tao  xntaa— Moache. 
Tap— Tabo. 
Ti^age— Pitahanerat. 
TapMianook— Quioncohanoc 
Tapahowarat,  Tapaia— Pitahauerat. 
Tapakdgi- Klamath. 
Tapanaea— Tappan. 
Ta-pa-ti^-ja— Tapa. 
Tapgnohaa— Taposa. 
TapEnlgaa— Attapnlgas. 
Tapieletca— Taplshlecha. 
Taplel-Japul. 
Taplilete-Tapishlecha. 
Tapldtak— Taapkuk. 
Tapkhakgmnt— Tapkachmlnt 
TankhamlkhnagBant— Topanika. 
Ta'-po-^-Tapothka. 
TapootoQgfaa— Tenaktalc 
Tapooaaa,  Taponohaa,  Taponaaa,  Tapoaioai»  hya* 

aaa,  Tapowaaa— Tapoea. 
Tappa— ritahauefat. 
Tappaan,  Tappaanaa,  Tappaata- Tappan. 
Tappaga,  Tappaga  Pawnao— Pitahauent 
Tapparlaa  Oomanohaa— Ditsakana. 
Tappaya  Pawnaa— Pitahauerat. 
Tappan,  Tappanaaaa,  Tappaata— Tappan. 
T!iqo-Takn. 
Ta-qai'-y&— Takhaiya. 
T  if'qdantin-Takdentan. 
Tf'qi^Sk-in— Tuxican. 
Taqiatlna'-Takestina. 
Tliqoq  laqa-ln- Takokakaan . 
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£-qta-Choctaw. 
aqUl-Takhchi. 

mqti  kl  A»pa*  (^t^i-Dtakhtikianpandhatashi. 
aqnha-TUta— Taknuhayuta. 
aqni— Tagui. 
aqoitiata— Ratontita. 
a-qa'-<i  dlo-ct — Tututni. 
araoan-Tareque. 
aracono— FaraoD. 
araoton,  Taractoa— Catskill. 
'arahumara,  TarahunaTi'Tarahtiniaro. 
araktont-Catskill. 
aral— Toral. 

aranoahuaMt— Karankawa. 
'arantaeni-Abnakl. 
'araonet— Faraon. 
'arateent— Abnaki. 
'arawnar,  Taraamaret— Tarahmnare. 
'ar-co-oh-pareh,  Tar-oo-eh-parh— Takhchapa. 
'ar^naao*  Tarequano. 
'arentaent,  Taren^M,  Tarentiiif->AbnakL 
.'apaopment-i  Kopagmiut. 
!arhetown— Cranetown 
'arimari— Tarahomare. 
larkent,  Tarkoo—Taku. 
laromari— Tarahumare. 
!arM— Yavapai. 
'arpkarxoom«t«— Taapkuk. 
'arraoonM— Faraon. 
?arra-Iainanet— Tawehash. 
rarraktona-Catskill. 

'arrantoerit,  Tarrantant,  Tarrantlnei.  Tarrateeat, 
Tarratinat,  Tarratlns,  Tarrantaanet.  Tarrantaass, 
Tarrantast,  Tarrantinet— Abnaki. 
arraor-maut—  Kopagmiut. 
armraw— Tall  ulah. 
artanaa— Dadens. 
'aroararas— Tarahumare. 
'amraw— Tallulah. 
arwarta,  TarwaMaw— Tawasa. 

rza'-U-i-tca'  %^aaxi\  T'a-rzi'U  i  te«t'  ^finnX'- 
Ta  rghiliitshettunne. 
a-rri'-li-l'  ifinni— Chetlesiyetnnne. 

rxi«'-'a-a'-tiin— Targhinaatun. 
_  '-rzfit-t'90  idnna— Targhutthotanne. 
atimaw^— Navaho. 
'a-ta-&i-iUopi. 

'asoaUfa,  Tascalaca«"Tascalu8a. 
'ascorini,  Tascororini-iTuscarora. 
'aaoaloia— Tascalusa. 
'asouroraus— Tuscarora. 
'uhaah— Kadohadacbo. 
a-ahirva-ma— Navaho. 
aahaaa— Tasis. 

iah4-pi»Tushepaw. 
aah-gatsa  -  Tash  katze. 
aahi— Mescalerofl. 
ashin— Apache.  Kiowa  Apache. 
'aahrn^«>  Jicarl  11a. 
iahtya'  -  Ta  wshtye. 
ash- xata-  Moache. 
a-fl'n-da-Tesinde. 
a  tin^ja  qaga^Hangatanga. 
'aakaho,  T*M-ki-l6-la*]i*,  Taakalonugi,  Taakarorana, 
Taakarotins— Tuscarora. 
'aikag  aa — Tnskegee. 
'aaklgi—Tuskegee. 
'a^iSfi'yi-Taskigl. 
'askildi—  Tuskegee. 

'aakirorat,  Taskororlns.  Tatka—Tuscarora. 
'as  ia'nas,  Taa  Lannaa^Tadji-lanas. 
asmamaraa— Tumamar. 
atnahate—Tashnahecha. 
aine  -» K  naiak  hotana. 
aaquiqni-  Tuskegee. 
aaaaataaiiu  »  Chickahom  in  y . 
'aaaanoaoffoula,  Taaaaaoffonla— Avoyelles. 

itchia-Tasetai. 

ly— Toosey. 
'aaiitiflaak-Tasiusak. 
attalufa-  Tascalusa. 
attasafonia  °-  Taztaaagon  iefl. 
'  'ton-ma' i&nik£<-TalsUDine. 

ialnia=- Tascalusa. 
atamitka  -  Takam  itka. 

'atanohaka,       Tatanoha  -  kutchin,       Tatanchoh- 
Kutohin — Tiitchonekutchi  n . 
ratooka  6aaU,  Tata&ka-toaair-Tatankachesli. 


Tatarabneyai— Tawehaah. 

Ta-ta-tan«Tatlatnnne. 

Tatatna— Tututni. 

TatayahnkU-TutalosL 

Tatayojai—  Mataguay. 

Ta-t'va'-tim-Tatlatunne. 

Tatohj.  Tatohaaa«Tacht. 

Tatahak-Tachik. 

Ta-td'-qwftt,   Ta-td'-qwAt-ma,  Ta-td'  ta'-na— Tar 

chikhwutme. 
T*a'-taa-qa»-U'-tQii— Tatshukhaalltun. 
T£-tc«-wIf'-Tachiiwit 
Ti-td6'a-Ta. 

nta'  lUa^San  Andrte  Coamlata. 
T'ft't'Bntaiit-  laloetimot. 
Tata  Piatt— Tuahepaw. 
Ta-ta-paln—  Kiyuksa. 
T*rtaqai-Tateke. 
Tataraa-Tutelo. 
Tataa-Tait. 

Tathaar-Katohl.  Tathsay-Kotahl-Trotsikkutchin. 
Tatlkhlak.  TatiUack,  Tatitlak-Tatitlek. 
Tatkannai-Taklni. 
Tatla— Tatlatan. 
TatUakhtana— Chngachigmiut. 
Tatlonlgaaa-  Hlahlokalka. 
Tatanoha— Makah,  Tatooohe. 
Ti-t6ira-Ta. 

Ta-tqlaq'-tOn  )te'-nX,  Ta-t'qta'-tdn— Tatlatunne. 
Tfttqa'nma— doyennow . 
TatMh-KutehSn-Tataakutchin. 
TatMhIgmiit,  TatsoUfmatan— UnaUgmlut 
Tft-ta^kutoh-In'-TatsakutchiD. 
Ta^aa  iiiOik'&d*'a— Kanae. 
Titsapa— Tushepaw. 
Ta  ts'ayi— Tayachazhi. 
TatahUntln.  Tatdiikotin-Tatshiaatin. 
T^attian-ottlni-Tataanottine. 
Ta-ta— Huchnom. 
Ta-tia— San  Marcos. 
Tatsei-Kntshl-Trotsikkutchin. 
Tanohakatohaa— Tukabatchi. 
TanooB-Hano,  Tewa. 
Taoghtanakagnat— Taconnet. 
Tangwik-  Paugwik. 
Ta-m— Taos. 
Tankawayt— Tonkawa. 
Tankiaa-Sauk. 
TanlasM  yiajlo— Talaase. 
Taapanloa— Topanika. 
Ta-nth— Taos. 

Tanthlaootohoaa—  Hiekatchka. 
Tau-taawot-dinai—TatsanottiDe. 
Tadwaiah— Ta  wehash. 
Taux—Nanticoke. 

Taoxaniaa,  TainllnanJana— Tanxnltanla. 
Taiudna|ktaa— Tauxenent. 
TanTJtanlani,  Tanzsiiitania,   Taiurantania— Tanz- 

nitania. 
Tavaiaaaa,  Tavaiasaa— Tawehash. 
Tavakavaa— Tavrakoni. 
Tavaroaa-Tamaroe. 
Tavayaa— Tawehash. 
Tavawaohi,  Tavlaahit— Tabeguache. 
Tavlra— Tabira. 
Tavo—Tabo. 
Tavaayaaaa— Tawehash. 
Tavoaai  •  Ta  wasa. 
Tavoyaoaa —Tawehash. 
Tawaa— Ottawa. 
Ta-wae— Tawash . 
Tawacairoa,  TawaeamSs,  Tawaoani,  Tawacania,  Ta- 

wa-aa-ro.   Tawaearro.   Tawaooaras,   Tawaeoomo, 

Tawacaoroa— Tawakoni. 
Tawaohgnino— Nantiooke. 
Tatraekania— Tawakoni. 
Tawaakgoiuio — Nanticoke. 
Tawaaonia — Tawakoni . 
Ta-vai-haah,  Tavai'-hias— Tawehash. 
Taw<kal,  Tawakanaa,  Tawakanay,  Tawakany,  Ta* 

wa-ka-TO,Tawakaroa,  Tawakanoa,  Tawakonaa— Ta- 

vrakonL 
Tawaktank-Tenaktak. 
Tawalasmaa^Tnolumne. 
Tawanis—  Yowant 
TawarAca— TawakonL 
Tawaa -Ottawa,  Tewa. 
Tawassa-Tawaau 
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TawatowM.  Tawatowee— MiamL 

Tawawaf ,  Tawawoe  -  Nameaag. 

TawawB,  Tawaya- Ottawa. 

TawoolUet-Takulli. 

Tawe'nikad'iia-Tawenikashika. 

Ta'-wi-gi-Santo  Domingo. 

Ti-wia'-t&-wia«  Dooesedoowe. 

Tawitakaah  <-  Kadohadacho. 

TawUtowat,  Tawiacti»- Miami. 

Tawiztwi- Miami,  Pickawillanee. 

Tawkamea  •  Toktakamai. 

Ta  Wolh-Taos. 

Taw-waaaa—Tawasa. 

Tav-wa-tin-Tautin. 

Tav-weaaha-Tawehash. 

Tazawav—Toxaway. 

Taz^-Taos. 

Taxej  ana -Aleut. 

Taxelh-Takulli. 

Tazerana— Aleat. 

Taxenent-Tauxenent. 

Taziqae —Tajique. 

TavkiDio-"  Apache. 

T^xkoU-TaknUi. 

Tazpa— Papago. 

Tay-ab-Muck—Tzauamok. 

Tayachqaina— Nanticoke. 

Tayaa— Texas. 

Ta  yate^I-oTayachashi. 

Tayberon—Taoe. 

Taynayaa— Santa  Barbara. 

Tay6ca-Tioga. 

Tayoa-Hainai.  Toho. 

Tayoaap  -  Tuhezep. 

Taytlt-iek-Tatitlek. 

Tayude—Isleta. 

Tasrunolionejru— Yoroonwago. 

Tay-wah,  Tay-waufk-Tewa. 

Tase-«har,  Tace-par-war-nea-oha-Sans  Arcs. 

Tbatama — Tubuiama. 

Tela'at  ia'nas-Cbaahl.  ChaahManas. 

Tea'  i-ki'-ka-ra'-toa-^-'Chaikikarachada. 

Teaixra  winwd,  Toai'-sri-«a  wiia-wii— Chaizra. 

To!ik!-Chak. 

Tcl-ki'-n9»,  Tclki'-ahi* -Delaware. 

Teakqai-Chakkai. 

Tca'-kwai-na-Chakwaina. 

Tca'-kwai-na  nyii*md— Asa. 

Tcakwaina  wi&wii— Cbakwalna. 

Toakwayalxam— Chakwayalham. 

Toi-14-oac — C  halosas. 

Toal^itgEUt -Cbalaitgellt. 

Tcilke— Cherokee. 

Toalkunti -Chalkunts. 

Toami'— Chaui. 

Toanka-oqa" — Chankaokhan. 

Toa«-kaxa-otina«Chanlcaghaotina. 

Toan-kute— Chankute. 

Tcan-ona-  Wazikute. 

Toants^Chanta. 

Tea'  olgaqaadi— Chaolgakhasdi. 

Tcapokeie—Chapokele. 

Toa-qta'  a^-ya-dl',  Toa-qta'-han-ya',  Toa-ta'—Choc- 

taw. 
Tcatei'ni  =-  Chatcheeni . 
Toa'tcoHil^Schachuhil. 
ToatEletc-Chatelech. 
Tcata  xa'da-i— Chats-hadai. 
Tca'tua= Chetawe. 

Tcawa'gia  ataata'-i^Chawagis-stustae. 
Teawa'zamux= Nicola  Band. 
Tcawi=Chaui. 
Tcaxu=-Chagu. 
Tc'  Eca'atq«Nootka. 
Tce-d'i'- ti-ne' = C  hetco. 
Toed&nga=<  Ched  ungH. 
Toeewadigi.  Tce«wage»Tsawarii. 
Tceniake-oklsela  -  Cnegnakeok  isela. 
Toe'lam^Cheam. 

Tee'  i-ki'-ka-ra'-toa-da-Cheikikarachada. 
Tee  indegotdin— Cheindekhotding. 
Toe^liwere — C  hi  were. 
Teeke'altc -Chekoalch. 
Tee'-U-Cheli. 
Te^'-md,   Toe-me'  tSne',   Tee-me'  )ftnn8— Cheme- 

tunne. 
To'e'nato'aath— Chenachaath. 
Toentalthal'a- Chentaithala. 


Tee-aqba— Cheokhba. 

Toe  p*o-cka  yii'-e— Chepodikeyliie. 

Teeq-hiiha-to>— Chekbuhaton. 

Tearoki^co— Cherokee. 

To'it^f  iB'-t&n-  ChesthltEshtan. 

Te'M^an'-me-Echulit. 

TeS'tawe —Chetawe. 

TeetoSnnieii—Chetehelmen. 

TeetdlQok-Ghechilkok. 

TeA'-^l-Chetco. 

Toad  aimtt-Tcbeti. 

Te*'-ii  ian-niK-Chetco. 

Te<t-lSa'-i-y«'  iftim«'— Chetleaivetimiw, 

Telt-ISs'-tcan  )dn'n<— CheClesebantunae. 

Toe-9o'qa*''ye— Cbedtokbanje. 

Tee-90  yii'-«— Chedtoyine. 

Teeti-Cbets. 

Toe'trtlBi  -Skalametl . 

Te«t-tan'-nl-Chettane. 

TeH-tan'  ne'-ne—Cbettaniiene. 

Tc«'  »ann«-CooR. 

Toe-tilf  ^Annl—Cbetuttunne. 

Toefie'q— Cbeuek. 

Toewam—Tsawari  i. 

Toe'waa— Chewaa. 

Tce'-xi-U-Cbegbita. 

Teexali" — Cbegnu  1  in . 

Tea  yin'-ye— Cheyinye. 

Tohaotaa— Choctaw. 

Teka  Kindnefta-i—Chagindaefte!. 

Teharvaytehatcbachat — Chagvagchat 

Teha  neua — Chahel  im. 

TehahikBi-tcahika-  Pawnee. 

Tduumnth-Chaik. 

Tehai-noh-Tsano. 

Tchakiaknl^Chakankni. 

Tehakawetch  <-  Cbaka  wech . 

TchaOdaa  TkfvUi-Chakeletsi  wish. 

Tcbakenikni-Cbakankni. 

Tehakh- toUgmionth  -Sbaktoligmlut. 

Tchakteban  -Chickasaw. 

Tcha  katpalia—ChakutpAliu. 

Tehalabonea —Cholo  vone. 

Tcha  lal-Chalal. 

Tcha  ]a«ai"Cbalawal 

Teha  iiia'mpit=Chaniampit. 

Teha  mifa  ^™i»w,  Teh'amniifti—ChamifiL 

Teb'ammtwi—Chamiwl. 

Teb'ampikll  ami'm— Cbampikle. 

Tehanc^oeri-Kattehin — Tazigeaatsa. 

Tehanka'ya^Tonkawa. 

Teha  nteha'mpjhiaa  amim— ChanchampenaB. 

Teh&n-tdiiinta  amim—Chancbantu. 

Tchan  tkiU'p-Chantkalp. 

Tchaouaehaa— Cbaooacha. 

Tehaowmaa— Chakchtuma. 

Teha  panaxtln-CbapanaghtliL 

Tcha  pa'ngathpi-Chapungatbpi. 

Teh  at^iT-Cbatagibr. 

Tcha  tanhlth  «  Chatagsbish. 

Teh  ataknin— Chatakuin. 

Tcha  Uunnei-Cbatamnci. 

Tchatehakigoa—  Atchatchakangouen. 

TehatehaUgoaasB  Kaskaskia. 

TehatchaUng— Atcbatchakangonen. 

Teha  tehamUt  manteha]»ChachambitmaDel»l 

Teha  tehannim—Cbacbanim. 

Teha-tchemeva—Chachemewa. 

Tch'atehif-Cbacbif.  ■ 

Teha  tcbimmahl'yuk— Chacbimahiyttk.  , 

Teha  tehmewa-Cbachlmewa.  1 

Teha  tehoknith-Chacbokwitb.  ' 

Teha  tUkoei-Cbatllkuel.  | 

Tehattaoaehi— Cbattaboocbee.  I 

Teha  wayaM— Cbawayed.  { 

Tehi-w^-Cbaui.  ( 

Tchawulktit-CbawiilkUt.  ' 

Teh^xki'I^kko-Cbaklblako.  < 

Tehaxla'txkih  -  Upper  Chinook. 

Tchaxtttkoah— Nez  Perc^ 

Teha  yakon  am&n— Yaquina. 

Toh&-yamel  andm— Yamel. 

Teh*  Ayanktld-YonkaUa. 

Teha  y<xo  amim— Alsea. 

Tehe-a-nook— Cbeemo. 

Tehehalea—Cbehalis. 

T'eheh-nlta-Cblnits. 

Tehelonita-Tlaklnit. 

TchtehtaUUgi-PotawatomL 
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dhUin  nimn— Tcheti. 

ehe-wftMMi — Se  wathen. 

ohiaotM-B  Choctaw. 

ohiaxsokntH— Ponca. 

ohibaique— Sebaik . 

ohicachaa — C  h  ic  kaaa  whay . 

ohicachas^Chickasaw. 

chi-oargut-ko-tan*  Nuklako. 

ohiduakouingouM,  TohidiiakoaoiifiiM«Atchatch- 

akangouen. 

ohieohrone—  Eskimo. 

oblglit— Kopagmlut. 

chi-ha-hui-pah  » Isleta. 

ohihogasat-'  Hancopa. 

ohikaeha^»  Chickai^  whay. 

ohikasa»  Chickasaw. 

ohikJfmaha»  Chitimacha. 

chikeyUs-Chehalia. 

ohMran'— Pinaleflos. 

ohUoat-Chilkat. 

ohilkoten-Tsilkotin. 

ohUoait-TlaklQit. 

'cbinik.  Tohinlmath— Chinik. 

'ohinooki,  Tohi'nooki,  Tchinoux"* Chinook. 

ohin-t'a-gottiii^—Chinta^ttine. 

'oh*  intchal-Chinchal. 

'ohin-tf>a-Oottixio»Chintaffottine. 

'chioukakmioiite— Chiuluik. 

'ohipan-Tohiok-Tohick— Chippanchickchlck. 

'chipwaya]iawok>-Chipewyaii. 

'ohiahe  Kwe— Tontos,  Tulkepoia. 

:chithi  dinnJ-Chiricahoa. 

:chit-ohe-ah-Chit«a. 

'chitimaahat  <- C  hi  timacha. 

'oho-ko-yem^Chokuyem,  Moquelumnan  Family. 

:cho-lo-Uh- Chllula. 

!oholoonet,  Toholoyonet—Cholovone. 

?ohoofkwatam— Onavas. 

rohouchafo — Tu  t&go. 

?ohonchoiima->  Chakchioma. 

*ohoaeracak»  Squawkihow. 

rchooktohi— Agfemiut. 

?choapitoalas«  Choupetoulaa. 

?ehoatymacha«  Chitimacha. 

rcho'yopan—Choyopan. 

?ch-qaeen»  Sequun. 

Tchre^—Tshirege. 

7ch  ta'githl-Chataglthl. 

rchuTila^Chuhhla. 

?chaka  'lako—Chukahlako. 

rohokotalffi-Chukotalgt 

rchula-Chula. 

rohapukanef— Chupcan. 

rchutp«lit-Nez  Perc<'s. 

^cia'kamio.  Toiiqamio^ChiakamlBh. 

:c'ib-Io=Chubiyo. 

?ci^k-r6ni=Esklmaiian  Family. 

Tc^Ut-Kopagmiut. 

rcinaoi»»Kanze. 

To!  haci'>qtcl«»  Tadzhennlkaah  J  nga. 

roi'-ink^Chiink. 

Pcl'-i-^^Chetco. 

Tc^u  wacUre—Chlzhuwashtage. 

rci'ka-ta'^Chickosaw. 

rcikaa'ato-Chikauach. 

rcikimki=-Tchikimi8i. 

rc'UKQiie'uk=Chilliwhack. 

Pyfl-kl'-tik-TthUkiUk. 

rcimai'-=Chimai. 

rcim-muk-taito  •  Chi  m  uksaich. 

C^i'nat-U'  ^ihmi'-Tthinatlituima 

Poingawuptah-  U  te. 

rcl^ju-Cnlzhu. 

rcinlak=-ChinIak. 

fcln  Ut'  ttee'-Chintagottina 

rginak»Cbinook. 

rci-nana-wuB-wii  "Chinunga. 

rciplya-Tslpiakwe. 

Tcipu"  Chippewa. 

rciru©»-liaka—  Nottoway. 

Tci'-iro  wiii-wil'-Chisro. 

CcitcUe'Ek-Chichilek. 

fd'tlii-tJi'miit-Chitlatamiu. 

TcitQua'at-  Okinagan. 

rcits-heta^-ChehalLs. 

rclwere-Chiwere. 

Tckippewayan— Chipewyan. 

rck'afige'n-  Chkungen. 

Doo-oo-Choco. 
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Tookartovela-'Chokatowela. 

TeoOcS— SaraL 

Too'maath-Chomaath. 

Too'-iLa-k»-r&->Chonakera.  ^ 

Teo£-o,  Tcoi  wim-wii— Chongyo. 

Too'-ro  wuB-wii,  Too«ro  winwQ—Chofiro. 

T90-wa'-toe— Ttbowache. 

Too'-sir— Chosio. 

Toqe-k*q4—  Nestucca. 

TotEm&^x—Nemah. 

Tcu»  Tou'-a,  Te^'-a  nyd-mu-Chua. 

Tona'qamnq*  Nicola  Baud. 

Ton'-a-wan-wtt-iChua. 

Tciib'-i-yo  wiin-wii— Chubiyo. 

Tcnbkwitealobi-Chabkwichalobi. 

To^ao'-ta-rxargdf-tdn^Chushtarghasuttun. 

Touin  nyoma— Chua. 

Tou'-kai-Chtikai.  NuDg. 

Ton'  kanedi—Chukanedi. 

Teoktotik'ti-Chukchukts. 

TcVkfikq'-Chukukh. 

Ton-Katolii-Tsitoklinotin. 

Tcil-U^l'-tl-yii-Chulithl  tiy  u. 

Tfttl-toi'-qwHt-me'      ^Olxini'— Thlalehikhwutme- 

tunne. 
Toumao— iChtmiash. 

To'fi-na'-rzCLt  ^fln'nl— Chonaighuttunne. 
To'  unoi'yaaa—  A  tsuge  wi. 
Todn-ae'-tQii-xie'-ta^Chunsetunneta. 
Toto-te'-tfi]i-ne'-tfi]i->Chun8etunnetun. 
Todn-toa'-tA-a'  )dim<->Chuntshataatunne. 
To'd'-pIte-n^Q'-ekate— Chupichnushkuch. 
T^-qf-ii-Thukhita. 
To'fi-quM.yM'=ChukhuIyathl. 
To*fi-t-t^-nnit>mdii-ne'-tOn  ^Chufihterghu  tmunne- 

tun. 
Tofii-lSt-tedn     One',     To'dt-Ite'-teiiii-^fin-Chetle- 

schantunne. 
To'flf -l«i-ye'  ^flnnJ'-Chetlesiyetunne. 
Teftf-t6e-cdn-to<*Chattiishshimche. 
Teia'ttga— Chuga. 
To'-wai-yok-Chwaiyok. 
Tda'-bo-Tabo. 
Tda'-wa-Tawa. 
Tda'-wa-Tung. 
Tdha-kke-Kattohin«     Tdha-Koattohin,      Tdha-kut- 

tehin-Tukkuthkutchin. 
Tdu'-wa-»Tuwa. 
Teaehatzkomat- Ditsakana. 
Teacnaoitatea.    Teacaaoitziati,     Teaooaoueitsiaoa— 

Teacuacueitziflti. 
Taaga-Jcaffa. 
Teagana  «  Piegan. 
Teago—Jeago. 

Ta-ah-ton-ta-lo'ga— Teatontaloga. 
Teakawreahogen  <-  Moha  w  k . 
Taakoaeitalrai-Teacuacueitzisti. 
Teaaanateize,    Teanaoataiae,     TeaDaa8taiae<:^Te^- 

nausta^ae. 
Teaadaomata,    Teandeomhata,    Teandewiata— To- 

anche. 
TeanoataaJ-'Teanaustayae. 
Te&o-Tohaha. 
Teaogon- Tioga. 
Tearometaa— Tehauremet. 
Teataa-Tait. 
TeatSawa-Ut«ehta. 
Teaxtkni  maklaka-Tyigh. 
Tebaa.  Tebaa-Tigua. 
Teboaltao  "  J  eboaltae. 
Ta-bot-a-loV-e-lay — Tubatulabal . 
Tebniki,  Tebvw6ki-Tebugkihu. 
Tecamenaa,  Tacamenes,  Teoamonea— Tacamc. 
Teoaa— Texas. 
Taoataoonroa  =>  Tacatacuni . 
Ta  fn»  ^taii—  Dtedhezedhata/hi,  Dtesanhadtad- 

hisham,  Dtesinde. 
Teohahat-Sechi. 

Teabaqixit,  Te-ohab-qiiat«Tacahikhwutme. 
Tachak-Tachik. 
Tachiohaa— Chickasaw. 
Tacbioo  do  Ooachl-Techicodeguachi. 
Taohloel— Natchez. 
T^onegnan  -  Oswego. 
Taebpaiaiya-  Papago. 
Teohpia— Pima. 
Taoia— Tesia. 
Taokat  Xenna— Ditsaluina. 
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Teoolota— Tecolote. 

Tecomittoni— Wanamakewajenenik. 

Teeonet— Taconnet. 

T«o<nrichio— Rekorichic. 

Taoorino-Tecoripa. 

TeoM- Pecos. 

TMoa— Tewa. 

TMiiuhe— Kawia. 

Tedamni^TelamnL 

TedarifhroonM,  TedarrlrhroonM—Tutelo. 

Ted-Ohath-KeniuM,  Tadenat-kenna— Ditaakana. 

Tedderlffhroonet— Tutelo. 

T«de— Athapascan  Family. 

Tedexenoa—TejoneB. 

Tedizighroozuw— Tutelo. 

Tee-atee-ocemati-Tiatiuk. 

Teeraldcnikoi— Tigalda. 

Tee-kM-Toga-meuti-Tikeramiat 

TM-kae-n£t-meati-Tikizat. 

TMlalnp^Tulalip. 

To  ^oikaoC^a-Teenikashika. 

Te-an-nen-hoch-haiit^Seneca. 

TeeshniniM'nBham. 

TeMkece— TaakigL 

Teet-Tait 

Tdetioat-Tltlcut. 

Te«ton   band,   Teetonwan,    Teetwant,    T««twaim, 

Tee-twawn— Teton. 
Tee-wahn— Tlgua. 
T^wfiu-nk-Bano. 
Tofaknaghamint^Tefaknak. 
Tasaaatka— Tegninateo. 
Tefaogan-Taiaiagon. 
Tagarondiaa,  Tagaronhiaa— Totiakton. 
Tegaa—Tewa. 
Tegai-hA»Taoe. 
Tefaaon-Taiaiasron. 
Tageata— Teauesta. 
Tegio  na  «  Ta]  ique. 
Tagninatiaa--Tegninateo. 
Tagonaaa— Tegninateo. 
Tagnaoo  »Tehueco. 
Tegnaga,  Teguai.  Tagoaio-Teguayo. 
Tagaalea-  Huhllwanli. 
Teguaa^Tewa. 

Tagoay,  Taguayo  Oranda,  TagoayoqiU-Tegiiayo. 
Taguaco— Tehueco. 
Tagnamapo  »Teq  aemapo. 
Tagoarknic  ^Tenueiichic. 
Tagiiaata^Tequeflta. 
Tegiiima«Opata. 
TfWMM,  Taniaaa—Tewa. 
T^aoaaahaa^  Chaonacha. 
Ta-ha-hln  Kutahin— Teahinkatchln. 
Tehamaa—Noamlaki. 
Tahaain-Kntchin-oKnaiakhotana. 
Tahaa«  Texas. 
Tahawrahogah^Mohawk. 
Tdiawiiteii^Tehawut. 
TXhayaa^thi-s  Alsea. 
Tahdakomit-Kiddekabbut. 
Tahaaman^Tacame. 
TahaiU-Takulli. 
TahanookS'Chinook. 
Tahon-Telon. 

Ta-hon-da-b'-ga— Teatontaloga. 
Tohoaeroron— Dyosyowan. 
Tahotixigh-Tutelo.. 
Tahona— Puaray. 
Tehownea-nyo-hiint^Seneca. 
Tahoa-oTeJua.  Tewa. 
Tahuaoanaa— Tawakonl. 

Tahuaa=-Tewa. 

Tahnayo  ->  Teguavo. 

TAittifliaa— Teguima. 

Tahnlao  •  Tehuizo. 

Tahnr-lahogugh — Mobawk. 

TahtttiU-Tutelo. 

Tah-wa-Hano. 

ToLaiaffon^Taiaiagon. 

Taiaqotco8"Teiaknocboe. 

Taiaa-Texas. 

Taiekibatika-Tukabatchi. 

Tai^taqnid-Titicut. 

Tejjjaondoraglii^  M  ichilimackinac 

Ta*o  'ohaiiontian«  Tioaahrondion. 

Taipana^Teypana. 

Taiaa-Texaa. 


Tlit-Tait. 

Taixa— Texas. 

Taaco-T^oayo. 

Tmdagon.  Tcrfualioii— Taiaiagon. 

Tcnaao— Ooahmltecan. 

Tajaaoa,  Tajaa,  Tqi^Texaa. 

Ta-Jliiga  ffatajI-Dtesinde. 

Tmonea— Tejon. 

Tcioa— Taos. 

Taioaa^Tewa. 

Tajogna  ^Tesuque. 

Taiimeaaa^Tejon. 

Takan-tefjgtago-naa»  Mohawk. 

Takapa— Kickapoo. 

TJ^'ldlpwai^Penateka. 

Takaevamlaaa— HuhliwahlL 

Takaata-Teqaesta. 

TaUn-Skinpah. 

Takopa— Tsankupl. 

Takfildi-Tekoem. 

Ta'-kwok-atai-a-Kikwistok. 

TaUun^Telanmi. 

Talamatanoa— Huron. 

Talamj—Telamni. 

Talamana— Tehauremet. 

Talamotaria— Telamni. 

Talaaaaa^Tahlasi. 

Talamattnoa^  Huron. 

Tal-anmiaa,  Ta'-hun-ni^TelamnL 

Talhoal- Natchez. 

TaUinanaa— Hotalihuyana. 

TaDiaamit-Tlakluit. 

TaH^nnlm— Navaho. 

TAknlkni-Tvigh. 

Tallaaaaa-Taiufuii. 

TaUihnana—  Hotalihuyana. 

Tallowa-Talahi. 

TaUniana— Hotalihuyana. 

Talmoeraaaaa^-TaluamuchasL 

Tameeula— Temeoula. 

Temaichia— Temechic. 

Tamaka— Temecula. 

Temaa,  Tamas— Jemez. 

TanUacamina.  Tamiakaming,  TemtekaaalBk,  TeaUa- 

kamidk""  Temiacam  ing. 
Ts'mLtBmLBla^TemtltemtlelB. 
TemoUkita^Quayabas. 
Tamoraia,  Tamoriaa—Tamaroa. 
Tem-pan-ah-goa— Timpalavats. 
Tamqaa— Tesuque. 
Tana— Tenu. 
Ta-n£-ata— Tenate. 
Taaaeum— Tinicum. 
Tanakna— Knaiakhotana. 
Tanak'tah'-Tenaktak. 
Ta'nahwit—Tenawa. 
TSnalna— Knaiakhotana. 
Tanaontona—Nundawao. 
Tsniqiao—Tenaktak. 
Tan-a-wiui— Tanima. 
T'  Bna'xtax-Tenaktak. 
Tandaganaa'a  ▼illaga-' Roche  de  Bceuf. 
Tana— Athapascan  Family. 
Tanaraoa— Santiago  Teneiaca. 
Tanawa— Tenawa. 

Tanga-rat-aay,Tang-ratMy,  Tang-rat-d— Tangesatsa. 
Tanhoaa—Tenawa. 
Taniqnaohaa— Serranos. 
Taniaava—Taensa. 
Tankahnaa.  Tankanaa— Tonkawa. 
Taanai—Athanascan  Ffeunily,  Navaho. 
Tanaakong— Tinicum. 
Tannan-kutabin,    Tannan  •  tan  -  kakhtana-Tenan- 

kutchin. 
Tannawaa— Tenawa. 
Tannia—Zufii. 

Tan-pannv  Vtaha— Timpaiavats. 
Tanaaglni,  Tanaaa,  Tanaan,  Tanaaw— Taensa. 
Tanaawattaa— Cusawatee. 
Tant-Nodt. 

Tantad  PnaUo— Hampasawan. 
TantilTea-Tutelo. 

Tanton,  Tan-ton-ha,  Tantonba— Teton. 
Tannai— Navaho. 
Ta-nnakt-tan— Tenaktak. 
Tannba— Tenawa. 
Ta-nnb'-tnb-Tenaktak. 
Tanntht  Tan-nth  gntahin—Tunnnthkntchln. 
Tany^Nayaho. 
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renia— Taensa. 

r^oM,  TeoM-Tewa,  TigtUL 

Teoux— Tiou. 

Tepaohe— TepachL 

ropagnl,  Tepagay,  Tepahvi,  TepaTO,  TepsTi— Te- 
panue. 

Te'pdft'-Klowa. 

Tepegaan,  Tepecaanet,  TepeoanM— Tepehaane. 

repioona— Pe^kokia. 

repkl'safo—Klowa. 

repoas— Tewa. 

repntpe — Batuoo. 

rrqoedi*-  Tekoedi. 

r*-qiii»Tewa. 

reqiuM-Tewa,  Tigna. 

requenonqnlaye— OssoBsane. 

Tequepat^Tequepis. 

Tequeite— Tequesta. 

requeanoiknaye,  Teqaannonkiaye^OssoflBane. 

reranite—Terrenate. 

rerapa—Toape. 

lerentines,  Tere]it3rnM— Abnaki. 

lennaoaoori— Tumacacori . 

lerre  Blanche- White  Earth. 

lerrenati-aTeirenate. 

Terre  Eoiuro—Netpinansh,  Foxes. 

Terrino— Tenino. 

Tenaque —Tesuque. 

TeM>  na^adcaa— Dtesanhadtadhishan. 

Tesayan  ■•  HopL 

TMearoring—Tuscarora. 

Teteqiw-Tesuque. 

Tenrabooretea— Tsera. 

Xe-tflnde-  Dtesinde. 

T»-sInd»-it'%jI—Dte8indeitazhl,  Makan. 

iTMkuiulnagai' — Teeskun-lnaf ai. 

Ten-cho  tbmah— Desnedeyarelottliie. 

TetMiuak— Tasiusak. 

Tenia— Tesia. 

Tea«ieiisak»  Tasiusak. 

Teatiqdjaaq— Tessikdjuak. 

Teati- usak  »  Tasiusak. 

Teatea  de  bosniii-T^tes  de  Boule. 

Teanke,  Teaaqni—Tesuque. 

Tea'-wan  -  Chil  ula. 

Tetagoichio — Retawichi. 

Tetamenea—Telamene. 

T'e't'aneLendz-TetaDetlenok. 

Tetana— Teton. 

Tetana  of  the  Burnt  Wooda— Brnl^. 

Tetana  Saone— Saone. 

Tetarighroonea—Tutelo. 

Tetarton —Tintaoton  we. 

T*9-^)mml— Kwataml,  Tututnl. 

Tetana =Ietan,  Teton. 

Te-tdoa-Te. 

Tete  Goap,  TSte-Coapeea—Pabaksa. 

Tetehqnet—Titicut. 

T6te  Pelee  a  Comanche. 

Tdte  Plat-Thlinechadinne. 

Tetea  Oonpea—Pabaksa. 

Tdtea  peleea  «  Comanche. 

Tetea  Platea-Chinook,  Choctaw.  Flathead,  Salish. 

Teticnt-Titlcnt. 

T'etUet-Kattchin-Tatlitkutchin. 

Tetoan-Teton. 

Tetohe»TaIahi. 

Teton  Boia  hrfile-Brul^. 

Tetonea,  Tetonfpie —Teton. 

Teton-Menna-Eanozo,  T^ton  min-na-kine-ai'-so— 
Minlconjou. 

Te-ton-o-kan-dandaa,  Teton Okandandea— Oglala. 

Te-ton-aAh-o-ne'.  Teton  Saone— Saone. 

Tetona  BrnlSa— Bnil4. 

Tetona  Mennakenozzo,  Tetona  Minnakenono,  Tetona 
Minnakineano,  Tetona  Xinnekincaiso— Minlcon- 
jou. 

Tetona  of  the  Boiae  Bmle,  Tetona  of  the  Bnmed 
vood,  Tetona  of  the  Bnrnt-Wood— Brul6. 

Te'-ton-a4h-o-ne',  Teton  Saone— Saone. 

Tetonaarana — Te  ton . 

Tetona  Okandandaa— Oglala. 

Tetona  Sahone,  Tetona  Saone— Saone. 

Teta6ri— Tesnque. 

r  ettchie-Dhidi^-  Unakhotana. 

T'e-ttlel  Kuttohin-Tatlitkutchin. 

Te-tso-ff e — Tesaque. 

Te-uat-na — Taos. 

Ten-a-wiah— Tanima. 


Teueoniok^Taooiiiiet. 

Tenghaaghxontay— Tioeahrondlon. 

Tenontowanoa— Seneca. 

Tenrieatii,  Tenrisatii-Tearicachl. 

TenahaauahaoBg— Yoroon  wago. 

Teiia6n— Tucson. 

Teoteloa— Tutelo. 

Ten-ton-ha— Teton. 

Teraa-Tewa. 

Tewa— Hano. 

Tewanondadon— Tewanondadon. 

Tewanntanaogo— Teatontaloga. 

Tewe— Hano. 

Te'vBtqEn— Tewetken. 

Tewiektovea— Miami. 

Te'-wi-gi— Santo  Domingo. 

Tewohomoinr— Tuscaroia. 

Texenate— Terrenate. 

Texea  Lake— Texas  Lake. 

Texhaya— Teshaya. 

Texia— Texas. 

Texjj  a— Teshaya. 

Texon— Tejon. 

Texpamaia— Papago. 

Tix-pfta'— Pima. 

Teyana,  Teyaa,  Teyena— Texas. 

Teyoheraaeolea— Dyosyowan. 

Teyoa— Texas. 

TaypanUE- Tejrpana. 

Teyatae-Kntihi-Teahinkutchin. 

Teytae-Kntohi-Tatsakntchin. 

Te  Vuwtt- Penateica. 

Temqoe — Tesuque. 

Tg<aoBe'o'h&'  — Ganowarohare. 

Tgarih^— Mohawk. 

Tcoaa-Tigua. 

ThaUoe-ko — Hlaphlako. 

Thaoame— Tacame. 

Thaoanh^-Wichita. 

Th«-eaniea— SekanL 

Thah-a-i-nin— Apache. 

Tha'ka-hinl'na,  Tha'ka-itan- Kiowa  Apache. 

Thikhn-Taku. 

Thamien— Santa  Clara. 

Thancahuea— Tonlcawa. 

Tha'nfti^S  Tha'nJba'ni— Thkhaneza. 

Thanon^ohft',  Thanon'warn'hl'r- Oneida  (vlL). 

Thanoa,  Tlian-n-ge— Tano. 

Thaoa— Taos. 

7%i'paha,  TTia'pahacflTine'— Thkhapaha. 

Thazahomara— Tarahumare. 

Tharhkarozin— Tuscarora. 

Thaae— Talasse. 

^iXa^eteT  -Huron. 

Thatoe-Tachy. 

Tha-to-dar-hoa— Onondaga. 

Thataaa-o'tinne— Tatsanottine. 

Tha'tatnl-Thkhatshini. 

Theaoatokkah-  Hlekatchka. 

Theaggen-Tioga. 

Thearemeta,  Theaoremeta— Tehauremet 

Thecamenea,  Theeamona— Tacame. 

Thedirighroonaa-Tutelo. 

Thegaronhiea — Totiakton. 

Thegoaa— Tewa. 

Thegnayo — Teguayo. 

Thehaeco — Tebueco. 

Th^k^n^,  Th^k«n-n8h,  Th^k^ttin^  Th^Ui^^- 

Th^kka-*n^-Sazeutina,  Sekani. 

Th^kk^ttin^-Sekani. 

Theloel,  Theloellea— Natchez. 

ThemJacandnga,  Themiakamingaea,  Tl^emiatamena— 

Temiscaming. 
The  Xonntain-La  Montague. 
The  Nation- Upper  Creeks. 
The  Vook-Nuk. 
Theodehaoto— Totiakton. 
Th&>ga,  Th^oge-Tioga. 
Theonontateronona— Tionontati. 
Th^ttinJ-EtheneldelL 
Theonx- Tiou. 

The  people  that  don't  laugh- Kutaiimiks. 
The  Bapid— Sault  au  Recollet. 
The  BoDea  with  Hair  on  the  ontaide— Isisokasimiks. 
Therooodamea — Terocodame. 
Theaera  Boeretea— Tsera. 
The  Six- Taoapa. 
Thaakaroxlens-iTascaiofa. 
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ThetUantini^iThetUotin. 

The  Woman't  town— Pasquenoc 

Th^T^  Otttn^-Etheneldeli. 

Thesaqoe— Temique. 

ThUha-Chiaha. 

Thiokoannie-Sekanl. 

Thiokwood—AiBiniboin. 

Thick  Wood  Orees-Sakawiyiniwok. 

Thick  Woodtmen—Sugwaundugahwinlnewug. 

Thihero — Kiohero. 

ThilcaniM-Sazeatina,  Sekani. 

Thimafona,  Thimaffona,  Thimocoa—Timucua. 

Thiiir4-ha-dtiime»Thlinffchammie. 

Thlnthonha,  Thinthonna.Thintohaa— Teton. 

ThionontatoronoiM— Tionontati. 

Thioux-Tlou. 

ThiTiment— Itiyimiut. 

Thlakatohka-  Hlekatchka. 

Thlakeimas-CIackama. 

Thl^'h-Chinook. 

Thlamalh-"  Klamath. 

Thla-noo-cho  aa-baa-lau— Hianudshiapala. 

Thlar-har-jreek-awan — Yakutat. 

Thiatloffolgau- Hlahlokalka. 

Thloocotcho — Ch  u  kah  lako. 

Thleaoatska«Hlekatchka. 

Thlea  Walla-Huhliwahll. 

Thleweechodesefh-Ukufllksalirmiut. 

Thlewh£kh- Klawak. 

Thlinffcha,    Thlingoha     tinneh,  Thlingeha-dinneh, 

Thmigeha-dinni,  Thlinf-o-ha  dtinne— Thlingcha> 

dinne. 
Thlinkoet,  Thlinkoti.  Thlinkit-Koluschan  Family. 
Thlinkiteii-Tlingit. 
Thlinkithtn— KoluBchan  Family. 
Thijeeonchotana-Tlegonkhotana. 
Thloblocco-tovii,   Thlobthlooco,    Thlob    Thlooko— 

HIaphlako. 
Thio-ce-chaatiea—  Klokegottine. 
Thlopthloeco  »  HIaphlako. 
Thlot-lo-ffol-faa—  Ulahlokalka. 
Thlowiwaila='  Clo  w  wewal  la. 
ThlaiOla'kwo— Pueblos. 
Thlta-katoh-ka»  Hlekatchka. 
Thnainao- Athapascan  Family,  Knaiakhotana. 
Thoderighroonas— Tutelo. 
Thoig'a-rik-kah-Nez  Percys. 
Thome,  Thomea— Tobome. 
Thompoon— Nikaomin . 
Thompoon  BItot  Indiane— Ntlakyapamnk,    Shus- 

wap. 
Thompoont — Ntlak  vapamuk. 
Thongeith  «  Songish . 
Thonges,  Thont — Tongigua. 
Thopf>-Tups. 
Thoriman —Touriraa. 
Thornton  Party— Eel  River  Indians. 
Thomtown,  Thomtovn  Kiamies— Kowasikka. 
Thomtown  Partr— Eel  River  Indians. 
Thoee  that  boil  tneir  dishee— Wal^haunwohan. 
Those  that  eat  orowi— Kanghiyuba. 
Thoee  that  eat  the  ham- Woluta]ruta. 
Those  that  shoot  in  the  pines -Wazikute. 
Thoacoue— Tiou. 
Thonenchin  «Toanche. 
Thoya,  Thoyago— Teguayo. 
Three  Oanes,  Three  cones— Tawakonl. 
Three  Kettles=Oobenonpa. 
Thn-le-oc- who-cat-lau  "  Tu  kh  tu  kagi. 
Thunder— tnshtasanda,  Lunikasbinga,  Waninki- 

kikarachada. 
Thonder-being  gens— Wakantaenfkasblka. 
Thunder-bird-Cheghita,  Wakanta. 
Thnnder  people -Hlsada,  Kdhun. 
Thnntotas^Teton. 
Thwle-ldp-Tulalip. 
Thwsda'-mb  -  Clal  lam. 
Thy=Tylgb. 

Thycothe = Tukkuthkutchln. 
Thy-eye-to-ga-Nez  Perc^ 
Thynn^«  Athapascan  Family. 
Thysia-Tiou. 
Tiach-Tyigh. 
Tiaoh  ton  =»  Tu  eadasso. 
Tiajo- Tinea. 

Tiagotkonnlaeston— Amikwa. 
Tia'klelake-Neahkeluk. 
Ti-a-mi-Dyami. 
Ti'An,  Tian  Ilnlg^Titm* 


Tiaoga,  Tiaogot— Tioga. 

Tiaonz— Tiou. 

Tiaseons— Tirana. 

Tiatiehtont-Tueadaaso. 

Tiaveo — N  an  tiooke . 

Tibez-Tigua. 

Tiblhagna— Tibahagna. 

Tibitibis-Abittibi. 

Tibntama— Tubutama. 

Tioapanas— Tyacappan. 

Tiohaiohachass-  ratchikatno. 

Tiohenos — Pischenoaa. 

Tichero—  Kiohero. 

Ti-chom-chin  aTlkamcheen. 

Tichnico— Pecos. 

Tiohnna- Acomita. 

X^oiolt'ao  -  Wazikute. 

Tickanetly-Tekanitli. 

Tickameens— Siccameen. 

Tiomanares— Tamamar. 

Tiooloosa-Tikaleyasoni. 

Tioori-Picuris. 

Tioorillas-Jicarilla. 

Ticnic,  Tiooiqne— Pecos. 

Tidam-Titlas. 

Tiddoes-Caddo. 

Tideing  Indians— Kiowa. 

Tiedami— Telamni. 

Tiederighroenes,  Tiederighrooaiaa,  TtoderlghrooBes 

Tiederigoene,  Tiederigfoenes— Tutelo. 
Tiego- Tioga. 
T'i-e-kwa-te'I— Tiekwacht 
Tien^sghamiut—  Tiengak. 
Tieniqoe— Pecos. 

Tienonadies,  Tisnondaideaga— Tionontati. 
Tieton-Teton. 

Tieoffsaohrondio— Tioeahrondion. 
Tigaidinskoe— Tigalda. 
TU'fAn-Tiun. 
TigM  Mntes— Tikenunint 
Tigohelde'-Tigshelde. 
Tigenx-Tigua. 
Tigh-Tjigh. 
Ti-gi-qplU?-Tlgikpuk. 
TMtan-Tibittan. 
Tlg^es,  Tignez-Tigua. 
Tigninateos— Tegninateo. 
Tlgoenx-TIgua. 

Tigonex,  Tigonex-on-the-rook- Puaxay. 
Tigres— Taikus. 
Ti-gnan,  Tftnias,  Tigoasi,  Tigne,  Tigueaaa,  Tigwro, 

Tigaes,  Ti-gnesh,  Tignet— Tigua. 
Tignex-Puaray,  Tigua. 
Tiguexa,  Tignes,  Tigons— Tigua. 
Tmion— Tiou. 
Tlhok^Qiana=Pima. 
Tihtaontt-Titicut. 
Tihoa- Santo  Domingo. 
Tihoas,  Tlhneq,  Tihnex,  Tihoix— Tigua. 
Ti  nnigS-Te. 
Ti-ji-s6-ri-chi-JItl8orIchi. 
Tiion,  Tljon  Indians- Tejon. 
Tr-ju-Tlihu. 
Ti-ka'-ii-Chlckasaw. 
TXkUe'  yfts^-Tikaleyasuni. 
Tikerana-Tikera. 
TXkeraaminn— Tikeramiut 
Tikeraqdinng-Tikerakdiung. 
Tikhmoiief — Kechemudluk. 
Tikirak,  Tikirat-Tikera. 
Tikolans,  Tik'ttilno-Tikwalus. 
Tikomcheen-Tlkamcheen. 
Ti"-kwi— Seneca. 
TUamookhs-  Tillamook. 
Tflavehuide,  Ti'lawA— Acoma. 
TilhaUttTH-Tlakluit 
TQhalumma-  K  walbioqua. 
Tilhanne- Tilkrmi. 
TiIhieUewit,Ti]hilooit,Tilhiialwits,TiIhnIhwit-T1ak- 

luit 
TiUjais,  TiHjayas-Tilijaes. 
TOIemookhs-Tillamook. 
TilUe-Tubatulabal. 
T'O'-miik'  tdnnX-Tlllamook. 
TOofayas,  niqja,  TOpajai-TiUjaeL 
Tilp&aes—  KUpuiloa. 
Trtqini-Tilkuni. 
Tflnex— Tiguex. 
TUyayas-TiliJaea 
Timagoa-Timucua. 
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ThnbabMhiSt  Timbftohii— Timpaiayats. 

TimbaUkeM— Tamuleko. 

Ti-mSer  tOnnX'-Timethltunne. 

Tfanigaming.   TimitoamtoaetB,  Timisdmi,  Timiika- 

mlng— Temiscaming. 
Tixnita- Timigtac. 
Timmiacameins— Temiscamlng. 
Timoga,  Timogoa,  Timooka,  limooqiiat,  Timoqua— 

Timucua. 
TimoMj-Tomassee. 
Tlmotlee-Tamali. 
Timpaohis,  Timpagtsb.  Timpana  Tata.  TimpangotEis, 

Ttanpanigos  xntat,  Tfanpanoantdt,  Tfanpanocnitdt, 

Timpanoge,  Timpanms.  Timpanogobdt,  Timpa- 

nogi,   Timpaiiotzli,   Timpay  nagooti,   Timp«na- 

gnehya—Timpaiavats. 
Tmiaaca,   Timaca,    Timoqua,    Timaqnana,   Tima- 

qnanan,  Timnsqaana— Timucua. 
Tina-Tenu. 

Tinaii— Athapascan  Family. 
Tlnaina— Knaiakhotana. 
Thujas  de  OandelariaBTinaJafl. 
Tinuenos-B  Pinalefios. 
Tinaouatooa*-  Quiuaouatoua. 
Tinaxa-Tinajas. 

Tinaiipe-citca,  Tinadpd-*ida*-Tinazipe8hicha. 
Tindan—Quivira. 
Tindaw— Teton. 
Tinde=-Apache,  Jicarilla. 
Tindettak—Yendestake. 
T|nd|  siiztana->AgIemiut. 
Tine-yizlUneaTonkawa. 
Tinr-tah-to-a,  Ting-ta-to-ak— Tintaotonwe. 
Thuema— Tanima. 
Ti]iina>-  Knaiakhotana. 
Tildas— Taensa. 
Tinliimeh.  Tinlln-Tejon. 
Tinna'-ash— Apache. 

Tinnati,  Tiimata-Khotana- Knaiakhotana. 
Tiimatte-Athapas(!an  Family. 
Tinnatz-kokhtana— Knaiakhotana. 
'Ti]uie<» Athapascan  Family. 
Tinneoongh— Tinicum. 

Tinneh— Athapascan  Family. Esqnimanan  Family. 
Tiimeya-Athapascan  Family. 
Tlnnis—Yennis. 
Tinnsalt-^Taensa. 
Tinontat^o  Tionontati . 
Tinpay  nagoots— Timpaiavats. 
Tinqoa— Timucua. 
Tinsaa.  Tinasaa— Taensa. 
Tin-tan-ton— Tintaotonwe. 
Tintangaonghiatona,  Tintangaoughiatons-Teton. 
Tinta  tonwan,  Tinta  tonwe— Tintaotonwe. 
Tinthtnha,  Tinthona,  Tinthonha,  Tinthow— Teton. 
Tintinapain—Taitinapam. 
Tintinhoa-Teton. 
Tinto— Tontoe. 
Tintoner,Tinton6a,Tint<mkaa.  Tintons.Tintonwana— 

Teton. 
TXn'-dt  Ktitoh'-ta-TTOtsikkutchin. 
Tioaa-Tigua. 
Tioca  Point— Tioga. 
Tionero— Kiohero. 
Tiohontat^— Tionontati. 
Ticgaohao— Tueadasso. 
Tionionho^arawe — Seneca. 
Tionnontantea  Hnrons,  Tionnontatehronnons,  Tion- 

nontates.   Tionnontatz,   Tionnonthatea,   Tionno- 

tant^.  Tionondade— Tionontatl. 
Tiononoeroge— Teatontaloga. 
Tionontaliea,  Tionontatea— Tionontatl. 
Tiotehatton,  Tiotohatton-Totiakton. 
Tioux— Tiou. 

Ti-pa-to-Ia'-pa— Tubatulabal . 
Tipiaaatae— Tipsistaca. 
Tippaoanoe— Tippecanoe. 
Tlqnaa.  Tiqnea,  Tiquexa— Tigua. 
Tlqni  LUraia- Walapai. 
Tiquoi— Tigua. 
Tinngapoi,   Tirangapuy,  Tiranagapnia— Timpaia- 

yats. 
Tirokaarondia— Tlosah  rondion. 
Ti-r^wi— Chlwere. 
nr  hit  tan-Tlhittan. 
Tirik-Rirak. 
Tirionet— Taconnet. 
Tlrip*ama— Pekwan. 
Tiroaearoea— Tawakoni. 


Tiaageehroann— Missisauga. 

Tiaaiq^ji- Yanan  Family. 

Tiaengaa—  Tuskegee. 

Tiaheoh,  Tiaheohu— Tiaechu. 

Tiahrayarahi-  Shasta. 

Tiah-tan'-a-tan,  Tiah-tang-a-tang-Djishtangading. 

Tiahxani-hUama— Tenino. 

TiafUilnoielca,  Tiatahnoie'ka-Detsanaynka. 

Titacutt-Titicut. 

Titamook-  Tillamook. 

Titecute.  Titioott-Titieut. 

Ti-tii  Han-at  Ka-ma  Tze-ahn-ma- Pueblo  Caja  del 

Rio.  Yapashi. 
Titkainenom— Noamlakl. 
Titmiotae  -Timigtac. 
Ti  toan.  Titoba,  Titon,  Titone,  Titonga,  TitoQwai). 

Titonwana— Teton. 
Titaakanai-Ditsakana. 
Titaiap-Pueblito. 
Titakan  watitoh— Tonkawa. 
Titwa- Miami. 
Ti-t'wan.  Ti-f-wawn— Teton. 
Tit-yi  Ha-nat  Ka-ma  Tae-ahnm-a,   Tit-yi   Hii-nat 

Ka-ma  Tae-ahnm-a  Ko-katah  Zaitah- Yapashi. 
Ti'-n-a'-diH-ma«»,  Ti'-u-a-di'-ma»— Tourima. 
Tiuoara—  Tucara. 
Tinhex-Tigua. 
Tiutei,  Tiuterih-Tutelo. 
Ti'yati'ka-  Paviotso. 
Tiwa-Tewa,  Tigua. 
Tiwadi'ma-Tourima. 
Tixitlwa  hap6nnn— MescaleroH. 
Ti  yakh'  nnin=' Aleut. 
Tiyaoga.  Tiyaogo— Tioga. 
Tiyoooall-Tiyochesli. 
Tiyoga-Tioga. 
Tiyopa-o6ai)nai)pa,     Tiyopa  -  otoa>>nn"pa  —  Ti  yopa- 

ochannunpa. 
Tiyotoeali-Tiyochesli. 
Tisaptagna— Tizaptan. 
Tixhgdede-Tigshelde. 
Tianaa- Tigua. 
Tjenghaaghrondie,      Ijengaaghronde,      Ijguhaagh- 

rondy— Tiosahrondion. 
Tjon-a-ai'— Tung, 
^ughaaffhrondie— Tiosahrondion. 
^uioen-Jenne,  Tiuaoeuien-n^-Gila  Apache. 
gnwa'nxa-ikc-Klikitat. 
T-ka-  Kammatwa. 
TkaUma— Thlakalama. 

Tkanoo'eohl\  Tkano<>*waru'hI'r— Oneida  (vil.). 
Tkap-qne-na«OJo  Caliente. 
Tkanyanm — Tag  way  aum . 
T*Kawkwamiah=>Tkwakwami8h. 
tkfi'nAl— Cumshe  wa. 
Tketieotina- ThetlioUn . 
rkitakl-Trotsikkutchin. 
Tk 'koeau'm — Taq  wayaum . 
tKo-oh-lok-ta-que-  Kalokta. 
T'k'qa'-ki-yu=Tkhakiyu. 
Tknayanm — Taq  wayaum . 
TknlHiyogoa'ikc— K  walhioqua. 
T'kdl-m£-ca-ank'— Tkulmashaauk. 
TknJ^yogoa'ike— Kwalhioqua. 
Tlaamen — Sllammon. 
Tla'aaath-Makah. 
Tlaokeea-Wailaki. 
Tlagga-ailla-Trotsikkutchin. 
TlagiU-Haglli. 
Tl^ooa — Clahoose. 
Tlahoaath-  Klahosaht 
Tlahaa»  Clahoose. 
Tlaldaa-Haida. 
TUiq-Tlaik. 

Tlaiyii  Hftade-Hlgaiu-lanas. 
Tlakai'tot.  Tlakatat»Klikitat. 
TUUmbh.  TUkimlah-pfim-Clackama. 
Tlalama.  TlaOEm^ Clallam. 
TlaUigaamayaa,  TlaUiqaamaIlaa=Quigyuma 
Tialnm— Clallam. 
Tlamath— Klamath. 

Tlamatl=-Lutuamian  Family,  Klamath. 
Tlameth=  Klamath. 
Tlannai'yl= Quanusee. 
TUL'nnwa  -=  Chattanooga. 

Tlaolcwiath,  Tlaoqnatch,  Tlaoqoatah- Clayoquot 
Tlapan»  Apalachee. 
Tlaqlnit-Tlakluit. 
Tlrqom— Tlakom. 
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TlMoala-Sla. 

Tlaaeani,  TlMkina<»TlatBVana1. 

TU'tke'noq— Klaskino. 

TlAfttOni,  TlMtfini-Tlajstshini. 

TUtekamnt,  TUtekamute— Tlatek. 

T'li-then-Koh'-tin-Tlathenkotin.  , 

TUtladiekwiUo.TlatU-SheqiiiUa,  XUtlaiiqoaU,  Tli- 

tU-rikwOa-TlaUasikoala. 
Tlatsap- Clatsop. 
Tlatwanai— Tlatakanai. 
Tlati'^oq — Klaskino. 
Tlatikanie-«Tlat8kanai. 
Tlautiaif —Tlauitsis. 
Tla-we-wiil4oa>ClowwewaIla. 
TIaxealae'Sia. 
Tns-'tenne-"  Tatshiau  tin . 
'  Tijmitno,  Tl6flroihitno»Tleg06hitno. 
Tltmtl^'nielfti"-  Glemclemalats. 
TllqetioTletlket 
^M-Koh'-tin-Tleskotin. 
TIf- alo  U'nasa-Hlgaiu-lanas. 
Tlr  rH-Hlgahet,  Skaito. 
Tlff'ftltga  lrnas-Hlgahet«:n-li 
Tiff  ft'it  fTit'inaio  Hlgahetgltinai 
Tlgain  la'nas— Hlgaiu-lanas. 
ntdil-kakat-Tllalil. 
TUekitaoks.rUkatot-KUkitat. 
FUnketi— Koluacban  Family. 
TUnkit-Tliiigit,  Kolnschan  Family. 
TUnkit-anta-kwan-Tlinglt. 
Tlinkwaa  HaadS-Klinkwan. 
TUp-pah-Us.  Tlip-pat-Us-Kilpanlos. 
TUUc'atEwn'mtlat-Shuswap. 
TUilUBi-Tlizihlanl. 
Tlkicflt-Skldeffate. 
Tl-kam-thMnoTlkamcheen. 
Tlkfakool— Cimishewa. 
Tlklnotl  la'nas-Kaglals-k^a'vrai. 
Tlkameheen,  Tlk-nmtoi'n— Tlkamcheen. 
Tlakeang-Kato. 

Ti'o-t<0Be,  Tio-to^na«-Klokegottlne. 
TuAa-me'  ^iinnX— ThlUnismetimne. 
Tlu-Kloo. 

riu-A-li-kwe-Pueblos. 
Tluh-ta-na— Newhuhwaittinekin. 
Tla'tUuni'Eka-Afisiiiiboln. 
Tmaroit«-Tamaroa. 

Tnae,  Tnai,  Tnaina,  Tnaina  TtynaioKnaiakbotana. 
Tn^otobar-Quijotoa. 
Toaa^Tohaha. 
Toad-Sopaktalgi. 
Toaganha,  Toacenha^-Ontwaganha. 
Toan— Nantiooke. 
Toaa-waw-lay-nvuoli— Tsawatenok. 
ToaJaa—Tavrehash. 
Toajgna-Tojagua. 
ToiJc  paf  oar—Tukpafka. 

ToalaskrerhrooneM,  Toalaghraghaooneet— Tutelo. 
To-alonXn'di— Chakpahu. 
Toam'-cha=»Tomcha. 
Toanda,  Toando,  To-an-hooeh,  Toanhoook,  Toan- 

hnch,  To-an-koooh-Twana. 
Toanyaeet- Tawehash. 
Toao— Tohaba. 
TSapuli- Santa  Catarina. 
Toas-Tao8,  Tewa,  Tigua. 
Toati-Tawasa. 
ToataghrejB^iroonea^Totelo. 
Toauz— TioQ. 
Toauyaoet— Tawebafib. 
Toa-waw-ti-e-neiih"Tsawatenok. 
Toayaa  »  Ta  webaab. 
Tobas-Soba. 

Tobaoeo  Indians— Tionon  tali. 
Tobaoco  Plains  Kootanie,  Tobaoeo  Plains  Kootonay— 

AkanekuDik. 
Tb'bamaiEz,  Tb'baznaisi-TbobaEbnaazbi. 
Tob^a-dfld-Yakima. 
Tobk-Tobique. 
Tobikhan»GabrieIefio. 
ToUsoanga— Tovlscanga. 
Toeabateli^-Tukabatcbi. 
Tooaninambiohet = Arapabo. 
Tooooa— Tag  wabi. 
«Toe-eo-gn]-egau-Tokogalgi. 
Toooonnoek— Taconnet. 
To-ohe-wah-eoo — Foxes. 
Tookwagks,   Toekwhoghs,   Tookwoeks.  Tookwogh, 

Tookwogbea,  Tookwougbes-Tocwogb. 


Toco— Toquo. 

Toooah-Tagwabi. 

Tooo-bi^a-Chlle,   Tooobaio,  Tooobayo,   Tooobogas, 

Tooopata,  ToeoTaga— Toooboga. 
Tootata-Oto. 
Tocwoys— Tocwogb. 

Todereokronea.  Todoikluoone,  Todorleks— Tutelo. 
TodotaU-YodetabL 
Todevigh-rono— Coreorgonel,  Tntelo. 
Todioh&i-TboditsbinL 
Todiriohronea— Tutelo. 

Todirlehroonea— Cbriatanna  Indians,  Tntelo. 
To'diteini-Tboditsbini. 
Tb'dok^nd-Tbodbokongzbi. 
ISiohkaBno-  Wicbita. 
To'ili-tUsath-Cbaiccleflabt 
Toenohaia,  Toenokon— Toanche. 
Tcra^— Athapascan  Family. 
To-o-ne^e- Talincbl. 
Toenonhoghhant— Seneca. 
Tosni— Athapascan  Family. 
Togabaja— Tocobaga. 
Togonga— Tongigua. 
Toghaaghrondio— Tioeahrondion. 
Toghwooks— Tocwogb. 
Togiagamint- Togiak. 
Togiagamut— Togiagamiut 
Toglagamnto,  Toglak  Station— Togiak. 
Togianiasorlamata— TogiaratsoriK. 
Tognayo — Tegnayo. 
Togo— Soco. 
Togobatche— Tukabatcbi. 


Togoneoas — Tongigua. 
TogyitMnai—  Do-gitanal. 
Tohaha— Taiaha. 


Tohaho— Taraba.  Tobaha. 

Tohaiton— Totiakton. 

Tohaka— Tobaha. 

TlS'Aani,  Tohanni— Thokbanl. 

Tohioeon,  Tohioon,  Tohikon— Tioga. 

Tohogaleas— Yucbi. 

Tohogallaa-Tokoealgl. 

Tohontaenras— Tohontaenrat. 

Tohopikaliga,  TohopkoUkiei-Tohopekaliga. 

Tohotaanrat- Tohontaenrat. 

To'-ho-iih— Tobou. 

Toibi,  Toibi-pet-Toybipet. 

Toikon-Tioffa. 

Toillenny— Hesbota  Ayahltona. 

To-i-Ain'-a-At8ina. 

Toison— Tucson. 

Tojobaoo-Tooobaga. 

TolnU-Takulli. 

Tokatoka— Tobookatokie. 

Tokaabatohee— Tukabatcbi. 

To-ke-ma-ohe— Tubukmacbe. 

Tokhakate,  Tokio,  Tok-kakat,  Tok-khakat-Tok. 

Tok*oi'ath— Toquart 

Tok6onavi— Tokonabi. 

Tokotci  wiiiirfi,  To-ko-td  wiin-va- Tokochi. 

To-koin'-pi- Northern  Aasiniboin. 

Tok^e— Apache. 

Tokwaht— Toquart 

ToU- Nutria. 

Tolana— Tolowa. 

Tolane— Tocane. 

Tolawa— Tolowa.     ' 

Tolekop^ya— Tulkepaia. 

Tolemaro— Tolemato. 

Tolenos— Yolo. 

Tolora.  Tolere,  Tolail- Tutelo. 

Tolewah —Tolowa. 


Tolgopoya— Tulkepaia. 
T!5^:a-Toblka. 


Tolkepayi,  ToDdpeya,  ToQcop^ya-Tulkepaia. 

Tolkoon-Tautin. 

ToUi  Hogandi- Awatobi. 

Tollinchea-Talincbl. 

Toloochopka— Taluachapkoapopka. 

Tolofa— Taloffa  Ockhaae. 

Tolonato —Tolemato. 

Tolopdiopko— Taluachapkoapopka. 

TolowaroiL  Tolowar  thloooo— Apalachlcola. 

ToLtMs^-Toltsasding. 

Toltgai-Tiljlaes. 

To-lom-ne— Telamnl 

Tomaehas— Tawehash. 

Tomachee— Timucua. 

Tomalea— Tamal. 
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TomaTOfti»TamaToa. 
TomaM— Tawasa. 
Tomatly,  TomatoUa-Tamali. 
To]nbeoDe,Tonibechb^,  Tombeehe,  Tombeechy— Tom- 

bigbee. 
Tomeas-iTohome. 
Tom^  DomingueiBTom^. 
Tomes,  TomeiB-Tohome. 
To-Mia» Santa  Ana. 
TomJfloamings—Temiscaming. 
Tom-i-ya— Santa  Ana. 
Tomnutkee— Timucua. 
Tommotley—Tamali. 
Tomocos,  TomokaoTimacua. 
Tomola— Tubatulabal. 
Tomothle— Tamahli. 
Tompaoaai—  Pakawa. 
Tompiras.  Tompiret—Tompiio. 
T6na-kwe<-Tona. 
Tonannlpt-  Tonanulgar. 
Tonawando,  Tonawanta— Tonawanda. 
Toncabiras,  Toncahnas— Tonkawa. 
Ton'oas— Kutawicbasha. 
Tonoawet— Tonkawa. 
Ton-ch-ima-Tonchaun. 

Tondasanie— Rocbe  de  Boeuf.  ' 

Tondamana  <-  Seneca. 
Tondo— Tontos. 
Tongaroia— On  twaganha. 
Tongaai  -  Tongas. 
Tongenga,  Tonglnga*-Tongigua. 
TongoriatBOntwaganba. 
Tongnet»Tonkawa. 


Tongninga— Tongigua. 


-Tonihata. 

Toniea»Tonikan  Family. 

Tonicas,  Tonicana- Tunica. 

Toniche,  Toniei»Tonicbi. 

Toaika=iTonikan  Family, 

Tonikas—Tunica. 

Toniqnas  >«  Tanico. 

Tonitd,  Tonitaa-Tonicbi. 

To]u%iak»Kukak. 

ToBkahana,  Tonkahawa,  Tonkahiras,  Tonkaknas, 
Ton-ka-hnaa,  Ton-kah-r^ya,  TonkawayajTonkawe, 
Tonkaweya.  Tonkewaya,  Tonkhnaa  —  Tonkawa. 

Tonkonko-SlkBika. 

Tonkowaa.  Tonka— Tonkawa. 

Tonnaonta— Tannaoute. 

Tonnewanta—Tonawanda. 

Tonniata— Tonibata. 

Tonningua— Tongigua. 

Tonnontoina— Seneca. 

Tonnoraimto«-Tonawanda. 

To-noc-o-niea— Tawakoni. 

T5no-0ohta]n— Papago. 

Tonoxiet— Tonoyiet's  Band. 

Ton-que-waa,  Tonquewaya— Tonkawa. 

Tonqniah'a  ▼illage— Tongnish's  Village. 

Tonqnowaya,  Tonqua— Tonkawa. 

Tona— Taos. 

Toaaaffroende—Tiosahrondlon. 

Tonao  be — Tomaobe. 

Tont-a-qoana— Tongas. 

Toi^tdoa— Tong. 

Tonteac,  Tonteaoa— Hopi. 

Tonteaxa— Tontos. 

Tontewaita— Cbemebuevi. 

Tonthrataxiionon —Totontaratonbronon. 

Tonto-Apachea—Tontofl. 

Tonto  Ooanino — Ha vaaupai. 

Tontoea— Tontos. 

Tontonteao — Hopi. 

Tontoa— Yavapai . 

Tonto-Tinn^Tontos. 

Tontthrataronona— Totontaratonbronon. 

Tonta—Tontoe. 

Too— Tinn. 

Too-an-hooch,  Too-an-hooah- Twana. 

Too-clok  band— Tutlut. 

Too-ooo  recah— Tnkuarika. 

Toogelah.  Toogoola— Tugaloo. 

Toofi-to>eau-gee— Tukhtukagi. 

Tookabateha,  Tookabatchee-Tukabatcbi. 

Took'-a-rik-kah-Tukuarika. 

Took-au-bat-oho-Tukabatcbi. 

Took-au-bat-ebetaMan-haa-aee— Taluamntcbaai. 

Tookaabatcbiana-Tukabatchi. 

Tookhlagamute-Tuklak. 


TookMat— Munsee. 

Tooleekdcoi-Tulik. 

Tooleerayoa— Tularefios. 

Toolnkaanahamate-Tuloka. 

Toomedooa— Tumldok. 

Toomea— Tobome. 

Toom-na— Tumna. 

Totjuooneo -TiimiQlnisdrmiut, 

Tooiiooiiek= Timuiii  nuiut. 

Toon  pA  ooh  -  Tt^nobnii^ 

To  Q-tiuitt'-  pe =Tu  nan  pin . 

Too-quibt  -  Toquftrt. 

Too*=-Tat)?. 

ToosBf^TuHkes^. 

Toaatsj'i  Tribe  =-ToMey. 

To  0  tootana=T  u  t  ki  tuimo* 

Too't^o-ten'=TuturrEi. 

To  0  too  tte-nay  -=  Ti  1  r  u  timne. 

Too-too-teiiy=-TulutnL 

Too-toot  twaya,    Too-toot-na,    Too-tool^Eimy,    To4h 

ttJiit3ie=Tulutnimf. 
Too- toot  Hie,  Too-too-ton.  Tootootoiifl=-TutlittiL 
Tod  too-ta-oeyi,     TDo-tuii-to-nica.      Too-too-to-cy, 

Toot  toot-en-af =Tiitutunno. 
Too- wiT-iar^  Tft  wehiish . 
Too  w«  eh  too  weet = il  iaml. 
Too'WQt  aau  -^  THvViLBfl.. 
Topa-an=Th  klmpfthfl. 
Topacu  -'  Tukjnbatchl. 
Topatift  iilka™  TopcHiaimut  ka . 
Topanica  ==  TrjrK  ii  i  k  ii . 
Tope  h  ilinky .  To  p^kalJ^t  -  Tohopekallpra. 
To-p«-ne'b«et  TopsnJbi ,  To'pen-ne~b«o — Topenebee's 

Topent=TDpiL*eiit. 
Top'hulea'-AtUipiilgftfl. 
Topia=TopirEi. 
To  pLnf  u  ^  Tin  i  i^i  pTtia. 
ToplnJbe  =  T* -i -onebee'H  VilloRe, 
TopiD  kena.  Top-lii-te-iia<»Hopf.  • 

TOpira,  Topirei.  Taplrai=Tomplro. 
Topi3*-T<>i>5m. 

Topkegalga,  Topkolak^-Attapiilgaa, 
To  p  nl  be  -^  Tnpeii pbeij's  Village, 
To  p  iJ 111  -  Tnpl  nis  h . 
To  po  d  apu  =t  Tew -obaga. 
Topofltgfi,  Topofklca^Tukpaika, 
Topolia  n  A  kuin  ^  Taos. 
Topocy=St!fMirl. 
To  p*j  qui  =  Topiq  ui . 
ToppLhannook'^  HAppabannoek. 
To  profki  e» = l\i  k  pEU  k  a. 
Toqua,  ToqtLfch    To<inai, 
Toqnaiit,  Toqnatiix,  Toqnhabt^^Toqllart. 
Torftpe  -  Turi'fM'M  Band. 
Toreman  =  T<  nirima. 
Toreon,  Toraimft— Torreoti* 
Torliij=Teliimni. 

ToriniA.  Tollman.  Toriina«i«*  f  oriiia&»Toiiriiiia. 
ToHuaih  =■  Ta  w  eb  ash . 
Toro-Tiivn. 
Torrf'mam  =  1 '^  n  X  rilua. 
Torre  on  >-  Kuiiua, 
Toraee— Tawsee. 
Tortero-Tutelo. 
Tornro— Tallulab. 
To-aarke— Tosarke's  Band. 
Toaawa— Toxaway. 
To'-aa-wee,  To-aa-wltchea— Tussawehe. 
Toacororaa— Tuscarora. 
Toaepdn— Tisepan. 
To-arko-yo— Tasikayo. 
To-al-wltohea,  To-ti*wlthaa— Tuasawebe. 
Toakegee— Taskigi. 
ToaUroTOa— Tuscarora. 

Toaoeea,  To-so-watea,  Toaowea,  To-aow-witohea— Tus- 
sawehe. 
TeatlBngUnagai'— Dostlan-lnagai. 
Toangui— Tesuque. 
Totaoaga-Tukntukagl. 
Totaly-Tutelo. 
Totanteae— Hop!. 
Totaro-Tutelo. 
Tototik-  Poodatook. 
To-ta-t'-qenne— Totatkenne. 
Toteloea-Tutelo. 
Tote-paof-oau — Tukpafka. 
Totera,  Toteri,  Toteroea,  Toteroa— Tatela 
Tothect-Totbeet. 
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TotUkto-TotiAkton. 

Totiarono,  Totiii— Tatelo. 

Totirls-Catawba. 

Titlcys  gyifinfti-Tohlka-gitunaL 

Toto— Totoma. 

TotonAltam  <-  Azq  uel  tan. 

Totonat— Sicobutoyabia. 

Totonat.  Totonk  tribM-^Tututni. 

Totonteao,  Totonteal,  Totontoae— HopL 

Totora— Tutelo. 

Tototan,  To  to-tawt-Tiitutni. 

TotStaao— Hopi. 

Tototan,  Tototin,  Tototnna,  To-to-tat-na^Tututni. 

To  '/xaMiUtya-'  Thoohalsitbaja. 

To-tshik-o-tin  «  TroUikkutcbin. 

Totaik-Sacaton. 

X6'taoni«ThoUioDi. 

Tottero,  Tottaroy— Tutelo. 

Totu- Totoma. 

Totatima,  Totatdne— Tututni. 

Totdkala-  Tou>bikala. 

Touaeara,  Touacaro-Tawakoni. 

Touacha  -  Ta  wasa. 

Touagannha-Ontwaganha. 

Tooanohain — Toancb  e. 

Touaq^uaq  -  Tuakd  j  uak. 

To-aa-qtta»Towakwa. 

Touaahea^Tawehaah. 

Toooh  not  tha  akin  of  a  Uaok  baar-i  Wasabehitazhi. 

Toaolion-ta-Katchin.Toachon-tayKtttoliin—Tutcho- 

nekutchin. 
Touohowaaaintona— Touchouaaintona 
Touokagnokmiut-  Tu  k  lak. 
Toudamana  »  Seneca. 
Touanehain  »>  Toancbe. 
Tooginga-  Tonglgua. 
Tougnanbaa  -  Ont  waganba. 
Tookaabatchea-  TukabatchL 
Tookawaya  ->  Ton  ka  wa. 
Toalakaagamnt— TulukBak. 
Touloaca«  Ottawa. 
Toumaehaa.  Toomika— Tunica. 
Toongletata^  Lek  wiltok. 
Toonica,  Toonika- Tunica. 
Toappa^Toupa. 
Touquaht  <=  Toquart. 
Toorika-Tunica. 
ToaxiDiana>-Tourima. 
Toua=-Taos. 

TooacaroroaoTuscarora. 
Tooae^TaoH. 

Tooaerlemniea— Tuolumne. 
Toua  lea  Sainta— Kandoucbo. 
Touatohipaa— Tushepaw. 
Toatacangee=- Tukhtukagi. 
Touto  ApacheaoTontoR. 
Toatoonia,  Tou-tou-tan-Tututunn^ 
Toox  Enongogonlaa^-Avoyellea. 
Tou2aa=-Tu8kegee. 
Tovarea»=  Tubare. 
Towaahach  =•  Ta  wehash. 
Towacaniea,  Towacanno.  Towaoano,  Towaoarro,  To- 

wacoanie,  Towacoaraa— Tawakoni. 
Towaohca  =-Ta  wehash . 
Towaokaniea,    To-wao-ko-niaa,    To-wao-o-niaa,    To- 

waooro^Tawakonl. 
Towaganlia>»Ontwaganha. 
Towanach,  Towahhana— Tawehasb.  « 

To-w4''-k*=- Seneca. 
Tow&ani,  T6wak£rahii,  Towalcarroa,  Towakanoa* 

Tawakoni. 
Towako,  Towakon—Ottawa. 
To-wal-um-ne=Tuolumne. 
Towanahiooka— Tovvabnabiooka. 
Towanda=Twana. 
To  wannahiooka— Towabnabiooks. 
Towanoendalough — Teatontaloga. 
Towapammuk»Shuawap. 
To-wa  que— Taa. 

Towarnaheooka,  Towarnabiooka—Towabnabiooka. 
Towaraa— Tawasa. 
Towaa-'Hano,  Tewa. 
Towaah^oTawebasb. 
Towawog= Nomeaug. 
Towoaab.      Tow-oe-abga,     Towaaobe,      Towaaab^ 

Tawehnsh. 
Toweca— Tawakoni. 
Towaoenegoa — Sinago. 


Tow-aaafaffa.  Tow-oaaah,   Toviadui,  TaaiMb^li. 

wakaaoaa— Tawehaab. 
Towlaeha^TawakonL 
Towiaah— Tawehaah. 
Tovjgb,  Tafwifkroaao^Miaml 
Tftvik--Tao8. 

To-wln-eh^-bft"  Holkomah. 
Tdwlni&i— Taoe. 
Towlah— Tawehaah. 
Town  Bnildara.  Town-baildiag  ladiaai.  Tm 

Indiana^  Pueblos. 
Tovn  of  Raliaf— Aymay. 
Town  of  tiia  Broken  Premiae— Tom^ 
Tovn  of  tha  winda—  Plnawan. 
Towna-Mopla—  Pnebloe. 
Towoaan,  Towoaabe— Taweluuih. 
Towoocaroaa,    Towoooonie,   To^voe^xvf  Tkjn^ 

Towoakonie— Tawakoni. 
Towraeba,  Towzaah— Taweba«h. 
To-ya-Nutria. 
Toyaroa— Tojagua. 
Toyala—  Tobaha. 
Toyadia-Tawebash. 
Toyongan-Tongigua. 
To-y4oa  ^Taoowahlie. 
Toyn-aht — ToquarC. 
To-yo-a-la-na-Heshota  A]rahltoDa. 
Toy  Fab-Utoa,  Toy  Pi-T7tea,  Toy'-yi^-tl-ksUi- 

Toiwait 
To-iin'-n^— Lagnna. 
Tostkakat—Nuklukayet. 
To^aana— Lagnna. 
FPeekiin,  Fraekakin— Tapeekdn. 
Tpeloia«Natcbez. 

Tqidn-qaa'  tdnaJKa-Tkhlunkbafttmne 
Tqt'a'qomal— Toktakamal. 
TOaa-qua-mlaba-Tkwakwamiah . 
Tqaayaoin,  Tquaynm,  Tqwayaiim=T^wiTacB. 
Tradexa—Ottawa. 
Traht-Tvigb. 

Tpa-kfvin-pttlni-Takfwelottine. 
Trakonaabronnona^TralrWartironaoBf*-  OoocitifL 
Tpaltaan  Ottini— Tatsanottine. 
Tramaaqnaeook^TramaRqurac. 
Tpanana-Xoattebin.  Tpanata-KittcUB'-T^esiih 

kutcbln. 
Tran-jik-koo-ehin»Trot8ikkutchin. 
Tpa-pa-Ootttn^»NeIlagottine. 
Trappara—  Nanticoke. 
Traaealasa»  Taacaluaa. 
Tpatbe!-ottin^-Takfwe1ottin& 
Tpataan-Ottini— Tatjtanottine. 
Trata^kntahi-TTOtsi  k  kutchin. 
Trayalia£Hail» Passing  Hail's  Band. 
Traaber  tftaa—Cumumbah. 
Treaobarona  lodgaa*  Ashbotcbiah. 
TraimrBtfaiaa^Tremblere. 
Tpandiidbayttaei-koattehin«Tangeratn. 
Tria^Sitft-Poboi. 

Traaiaveie«-Tbree  Riyers.  ..  ^ 

TpM^(k)attobin,    Tpo-tiiat^KoiittehiB-TUlit^ 

cbin. 
TpVttohi^^bidi^Xoattohin-Katsitkatcblii. 
Tria-Sia. 
Triap^Triapi. 
Trioonniek— Taconnet. 
Tr^aoga-Tioga. 

Tpi-kka-Oottittd-DesDedeyarelottino. 
Trfla  Kalats^Klikitat. 
Trinaobaoiiat— Trinachak. 
Trinitylndiana— Hupa. 
Tpion-lCouttebin — Tangentaa. 
Trioa«Sia. 

TrtpantokoTiipanick. 
Trivti  Tilyti-Ouatitruti. 
Trisaoga-Tioga. 

Trois  Biyieraa— Tbree  Biyen. 

Trokeaan —Iroquois. 

Trongaagroanda— Tiosabrondion. 

TronontM<-Tionontati. 

Troqnoia— Iroquois. 

Trout  nation— Winnebago. 

Trormazlaqnino — Tioomaziaqulna 

Troy  Indiaaa-s  Pocaaset. 

Troy  Rlvar-Tbree  Riyera. 

Trudamana— Seneca. 

True  Tbnaina— EnaiakikotaoA. 
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•oni-Znfii. 
Tpaniki-Tripanlck. 
iMgwi'  KTiVinai'-Djahiil-gitinai. 
Mafwiaffofttl'adeni'— DJahul-skwahladagai. 
A-bfth-btah,  Tut-bab-bobt— Dwamlsh. 
Htbft'koth— Dakota, 
tica'ha' aTsaxanha. 
M^-bahUih-Dwamish. 
lah-til- Choctaw, 
lih'-tyoh-  Tsattine. 

lah-waa-tay-neneh,  TiMh-waw-ti-n«iio]i,  Tsali-waw- 
tj-nenohs-Tsawatenok. 
lairama-Washo. 

lakaitMtUns.  TMkaitdtUn-SpokaD. 
li-ki-nhi-o-na*— Delaware. 
sakbahUih «- D  wamish. 
i^Oaffi.  TuOakiM-Cherokee. 
MlaxK^Mffi-Chillicothe. 
ialel,TiT-m-a'-Silela. 
iii-16-kee  -  Cherokee, 
la  mpi'nefa  amim<-ChepenabL 
lan  Ampkaa  tm^— Umpqua. 
lan  ^-nta  amlm— Siuslaw. 
liinh  alokoal  amin-'Calapooya. 
lan  balpam  amim^aSantiaiii. 
la'niih-ATikani. 

lan  klix  temifa  amlm— Tsanklightemifa. 
Kanottt— Tsawout. 

s&n  tcha'-iahna  amim— Salmon  River  Indiana, 
■an  tchaOila  amim-Silela. 
f^n  trfhl^ihi  amlm-BTsanchlfln. 
•an  tkopi  amim— Tsankupi. 
■an-tpi^pottlni-Tsantieottlne. 
■anaii'yl— Quanusee. 
ta-ottin^»-TBattine. 
■apzadidUt-Tsapkhadidlit 
taqtono—Tsaktono. 
■ir&gI»Cherokee. 
sa-re-ar-to-ny-  KaltaeiKheatunne. 
iar^>at— Tsawout 
tashtlaa— Siuslaw. 
lata-heni*  Tsatenyedi. 
s'a'-ta-rxl-qe'  ^iinn^—Tsatarghekhetimue. 
*taten,  Tsa-'tanae,  Tia-tinnah— Tsattine. 
'■'itl  U'nas^-Chaahl-lanas. 
'ta-tqenne-Taattlne. 
totsaqaits-Tlatlasikoala. 
'■atmotin,  Tsatraotin— Tanotenne. 
ta-ttinn^*- Tsattine. 
■auat'enoq— Taawatenok. 
sa'-u-i-Chani. 
WnmAk'-Tzauainuk. 
'samnaM— Songish. 
"■auwariti— Tsuwaraits. 

towadainoh,  Tiawahtee.  Tiawalinoni^h,   Ttawan- 
tiano,   Tsa-wantl-a-neiui,  Tiawataineuk,  Tia'va- 
tE'enoo,  Tt'a'watBindz,  TiawatU,    Tia-waw-ti-a- 
nenk— Tsawatenok. 
to-whahien-Talal. 
'tawi-Chaui. 

•a'-wnt-ai-nnk,  Tia-vut(-i-«-niih,  Tw-vatti-i-nnh- 
Tsawatenok. 
'lazta-Cboctaw. 

to'yiikl^.  TM'ybld'dni-Taayiskithni. 
^Mbah  "- Hakwilget. 
sokahtat—Muskhogean  Family, 
^haktaer  «  C  hocta  w. 
tcharai—Cbarac. 
teha-wa-co-nihf^-Chawakoni. 
teha-wan-ta = Tash  huan  ta. 
■cheohBoheqaannink,  Tiohaehsolieqtiannnff,  Tsoh- 
echseqiiannink— Shesheauin. 
■oharnowakoje*-  Chemof skL 
Wchetaolielm»Tesik. 
■chih-nahs"'  Tsano. 
■chihxi"- Pawnee, 
kohllkat,  Ttchllkat-kSn-Chilkat 
teliilkat-Chilkoot. 
kohii^afii^at»Ching1gmiut. 
•chinkatan  «Tenankutchln. 
■ohinnk- Chinook.  Chinookan  Family, 
■chipeway,  Tsohippiweerx  Chippewa. 
8ohirokeaen«Cherokee. 

•chiMhlkbathkhoan,  TMhkhDdUEth.TMUthlkhith- 
khoan-Chilkat. 
tohlahtaoptaohi— Clatsop. 

■ohnagmeaten,  Tsohnagn^tan,  Tsohnagmutan— 
Chnagmiut. 
kchuagmuti— Malemiat 


Tsohn^ttehi,  Ttehuf  assaa,  TMhagaisi-Chiiga- 

chigmiut. 
techfikane'di— Chnkanedi. 
Ttohimgiifoetoner—Tschantosra. 
Ttehnra,  Ttohara-Alleqnas^TBuraii. 
TMlallum«»Clallam. 
Ti'-«o-Cheli. 
Tiea.  Tse-ah— Sia. 
TM  AminSma-Tyigh. 
Tk*Se&'ath>-8eshart.  Tseshaath. 
TiM'^anka'— Hanininkashina. 
Tte'^kfjni-Tsetheflhkizhni. 
Tte'oqani-Tsethkhani. 
Tte*dl«U'2ni-Tsethe8hkizhni. 
Tte'ddnld'ni-Tsezhinkini. 
TMfhi»Cbelly. 

Tfegoatl  li'aatoDjigiiaahManas. 
TMhalisk-Chehalk 
Tse-hwlt-sen— Tsewhitzen. 
Tte-itao-kit— Mishongnovi. 
TM-itao-kXt'-Ut^'-U-Sbipaulovi 
TM'iintfiii,  TMJin^^e-Tsezhinthiai. 
TMJinkini-Tflezhinkini. 
Tiakanie— Sekani. 
Tte-kAi-na  »  Tsekehneaz. 
Tk^'kdmet  riekenn^-Sekani. 
T*<-ki-a-tan-yi-Cueva  Pintada. 
Ttekum,  Tte-inm— T»ehump. 
Tt«  •Ift'kayat  amim»Klikitat 
Tt^loh-ne— T$ielone. 
Tiemakom— Chimaknm. 
TM-mo-^—Sitsime. 
T!i'einlla'n->TBimshian. 


TM'nahapI'bii-  Tnenahapihlnl. 

Tk'E'nq'amo-Tsenkam. 

Tt'E'ntiEnuk'aio,  Tt'E'nti'Biiz*qai5,   TMnxq'aiS— 

Tsentsenkaio. 
Ti'e'okiiinitX«-T8eokuimik. 
TMpeohoen  freroateat—Semonan,  Serecoutcha. 
TMpooen,  Ttepehoen,  Tiepehouen— Semonan. 
Tiarabooherete,  Tseraboor6t«t<-Bocherete,  Tsenu 
Tte-pottin^— Tseottine. 
Tt'e-rxi'-k  iiinn<— Kal  lAergheatunne. 
Tie'-fta  do-apa-ka,  Tm-m  no-&pa-kaa*  Pawnee. 
Tteth-aht- Seshart. 
Ttl  SknalU  amim—NiKqualli. 
Ts«-ta-hwo-tqenne,     TM'-ta-nt'qenne  —  Tsetaut- 

kenne. 
Tt<toah»Tsechah . 
Ts*e-t*^tm— Tsetthim. 
Tse-td6a-T8e. 
TfteVAibi-Tsethkhani. 
Tse-tit-tat' '  Cheyenne. 
TMtMLo  llaq  Emae— THet«etIoalakemae. 
Ttits  gyirinai'^Chetsgitunai. 
Ts«t-so-ldt— M  ishongnovi. 
Tfte  ^u'  ^— Tsedtuka. 
Tse-tfit'-qla-le-ni'tiin-Tsetutkhlalenitun. 
Tk'e'nitx— Tseokuimi  k. 
Tse-xi'-a  Une-  Kaltfiergheatunne. 
Ts^zlt^-Tseklten. 

Tse'yana^'ni,  Ts«'yana<6ni-T8eyanathoni. 
Ti«*yikehedne,  TM'ylkAiedXne'— Twyikehe. 
TM'2in(fiai-THezhinthiai. 
T*shah-nee  "Tsano. 
T'thanasanakae— Lagnna. 
rihaahito'-kweo.  isl  eta. 
Tdieheilii-Chehalis. 
Tdiei-nikkee-Chainiki. 
Tshe-td-aettn-euemo — Montagnais. 
Tthi-a-uip-a—  Isleta. 
Tthilkotin-Tsilkotln. 
Tthinwian -('himmesyan  Family. 
Tdkingits,  Ttbinkitanl-TUnffit 
Tthinook— Chinookan  Family. 
Tshinook,  Tshinonk— Chinook. 
Tthinok— Chinookan  Family. 
Tthi-qnit-^  -  Pecos. 
Tihisbe— Apache. 
Tdiithwyook"ChUliwhack. 
Tihokfaohtolkamut-Shokfak. 
Tihokoyem — Chokuyem. 
Tihoo-loot' -  Tsui  lis. 
Tft-ho-tl-non-do-w&"-ff&' —Seneca. 
Tthufassi— Chugacbigmiut. 
Ttha-Jiru<«Ai-T8rtoklinotin. 
Tshya-ui-pa-  Isleta. 
Ma-Sia. 
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man  Sia4f^#S*''l^BlshtisIp4«skdli«. 
Tii  3u  nivt  pe#t«'i&«-  Tiisfa  aatwficdlii] 

Tvl 'in  wehiri[i#»-> IT fuiln ill Ilm&M na, 
fW  f '  q  i  we= y»fl '  «»T8i«khu  wey ftthL 
Tiifeao  =  ?>liuHnA. 

T*i'Tl4CJ''  -  KdhUD. 

TtLhAiIi=SiHLU!ihiin  Fftmlly, 

TaUi&iU  £rtlsk  =  I  hi' hails.  ^JmIuld  f amilf . 

Tii  bK&O'oT'^lnii. 
tii-hi!4to"Cheb*tJH. 

Tiikuini'-Sekuil, 
Til  klijiiLs.T«ebQm|^. 
Tiv  loi '  til  »Tacksvie^gee. 
Tiflr  il  1  a  -  Ch  i< '  t iij^  w . 
Tilkj^tlUni '  =>  ilit:  V  a  Ft  ti  tadji . 

T*il  ini-inde  -  Tsihlitiaiiide. 

ttitkofa  ton.  T  tilkotiiui«h-T«IlkotJn. 

TiilU-tft  ut' tine.    Tiilla-U  ut  tinni,    TWll*iM*«t, 

Tvillftw  Bwdcat,   TsilIa«-Avdiat^iDal.    TilU&vdav- 

to&t  dlnneh,  TiiJUwcUifboot  Timi«li-  Et<  Jutlille- 
T*UUrdeii  -TsJUttderi. 
Telmclkiftn,  T'iiim>b««iuim.  Ttlinp»eui,  T'iimpiliE<aA, 

T'iimjwheF&tL,  TuDiMtJi,  Ttiiiueyiii].  TliiiauiiceftjaB, 

T'iiHi  ii- fta '  =  Tdtwsh  i  DLt] . 
Tiiimuii.a—  PiirHJt?^ 
TnnJid -i 'n J  -  Tsl n (Lzbi ni. 
Tiln  E^chte  ^  ^h  AU  M  tk  i  [I , 
TBin4jiia  -  TMiuailiiii], 
Tric^obetlo = Tsi  n  th  obt^tlo. 
Tiijjta  "Tskm, 

Ttlii  ik  t»isM»o  yUa<=  TMnik^ietAmikM;, 
Tila»&k«*nl,  Tpiiuvk^M-^lVlnaftuilial 
Ttiniik  ^  <'hiiHH..Ik, 

Tilauk.  T'llmik-riiiiitwikaJi  FamlJy. 
Till)  usioi  - 1 J  L'  Ti05i?<:>. 
Ti'iomii&u  =  THloiiiihaii- 
TiipiheQu^ShiiflhAH 
TtSpu-^*  fii[i|n>wiL 

Tfiijuigii  mUuUal'  -Cha waglii-^mslfte. 
Til'  If! '  =  M"jK'n[.LTOs. 
Tiiitlatb^  biod^XiwtoUii. 
Ti£  tik^dotipa  kfc^SE^uehkabvnihpiUcA* 
Tiitka-ni-SrknTil. 
Tiitiuiiel  ^qaia  =  Ti'it'tliiteli'^kKlii, 
TiiUk  =  11  (iK  w  i  ]  fe'u  L 

Tii-tik£  d^-qpa-ka-SeechkAberuhpaka. 
TiitsiimeTl,  Tn-tramo-Ti,  TiitamoTi^Sichomovl. 
Tiits-hanatch  -  Tsits. 
TiiwUtiha-e-ORage. 
Tilx'-X»^'-*"T«ekinne. 
Tni'shekwe-TontoB. 
Ttloemakikork<-Tuinacaoorl. 
Ttkani-Sakahl. 
Tikiri  rah'ru-  Skidirahni. 
TinasmTat«  Chnaffmlut. 
TsnasoKh— Shamokin. 
Tiniiik»-Chinook. 

TMoa-tiieg-Kuttohin-Trotslkkutchin. 
TMcUakhtan.  TMgUakton-Zogliakten. 
Tionke=>Sooke. 
Tiohkw-Tsako. 
Ttoi-gah^Nez  Percys. 
Tio<is-kai"Chii8ca. 
TMinaaa—Tsomosath. 
Tiomontatei— Tionontati. 
Tioino'oL«Tsomootl. 
Tionagogliakten,   TMnafolyakhtaiio-Zonagogliak- 

ten. 
Taonantonon  »  Seneca. 
TtonaMan -=  Se  wathen. 
Taong^—Soiigish. 
TMB-kr6ne«*Thekkane. 
T.  Sonnontatox—Tionontati. 
Ttonnonthonans,  T.  Son-non-thu-ana— Seneca. 
Ttonnontooan^  Nundavrao. 
T.   Sonnontouana,    Taononthooana,    Taonontooaa, 

Taonontooana,    Taonontowana,    Taonothooana^ 

Seneca. 


.  k-ltentieottiDe. 

i-fah-rah-Nec  Pae6a. 
TtoolootOB— NakonUnn. 
noo-tn-«la-TBat8iohL 
Tkft-Ottin^-Sani. 
noo-Teaa-Tzoea. 
b'otaQS'ii'Tsiinfihian. 
Taouonthoaaaaa—Seneca. 
Taoa-wa'-ra-tta— TsQwaraitB. 
TiMwtMiJi— Sewathen. 
Taoyaha^  Yochl. 
TMjoaok'a'na— Takoakane. 
Troeaa^Tzues. 
Tnihanikata— Nex  Perc^ 
TIrak-taiik-kirilk'-Chnckchnqiialk. 
Tkil]akkI»Cherokee. 
TaotuU'-Chilnla. 

1Ma-'iia-UI'ft-ai^f&-.Tsmi*kthlamittha. 
Pannnk— Chinook. 
Tai'Qoa— Sand. 
l^nqum^.Taooqnahna. 
WA-ova-li'-qwttt-me'  ^ftnni^Daknbetede 
TMahki— Shrntsima. 
Taoakai— Chnsca. 
llraHie-Yekolaoa. 
Tad^pHi-Nez  Pero^a. 
Ta'nvile^TBOowahlle. 
Tnix6di-Chntotalgi. 
Tkoyaki^  TkayakllBiii-Shayakekdi. 
Tra-ywa— Tzues. 
Trayn'giU'gl-OothcalQga. 
TajEMxqa'ni-TBkoakane. 
TtUdgakr-Tikeni. 
T'traa-jik  katek-in— Tangeaataa. 
Tti^ttiik^TBeottine. 
Ttatako«>Tnta0o. 
Tfarnai,Ttyaai-onotana,  Tlymiai -^  AUiapaacas  fts- 

Tuaaaaa— TawakonL 

Ta-id-huoTwana. 

Tnacenha— Ontwaganha. 

Tualatl,  Tnalatfrna,  Tualatin,  TnafitjoAtfabti. 

Tu-an-hu,  Ta-a-nooch,  Ta-a-nooek— Twana. 

Tnape^Toape. 

Toaa,  Tft'ata— Taoa 

Tn-a-wl-hol— Santo  Domingo. 

Tobaoa,  Tabaa— Tubac 

Tubar,  Tabaiia—Tnbare. 

Tnbtaiaa-Choctaw. 

Tabeaaa^Tano. 

Tobeaalaa— Yavapai 

ToUaaa— Tano. 

Tii-blo  wna-wn— Tublsh. 

Tabirana— Tano. 

Tabao,  Tabaoa— Tucson. 

Toboaoha— Tabeguache. 

Tabakbtaligmat,  ToboktaUgmiat-Tabaktalik. 

To^aa— Hopi. 

Taeaaaa-Tucaia. 

TaoaaoeHopi. 

Taoaaoh — Twana. 

Tnoarioaa— Tuknailka. 

Tuoayan-HopL 

Taooabateha,  Taohabatelieaai-TnkabatchL 

ToohaaoaHopi. 

Toehapaoa,  Taohapaka-iTushepaw. 

Tnobanobee-TikwaUtBL 

Tuehaaahroadie-i  Tiosafaiondion. 
Toekaabatehaea,  Tackabatcha,  Taekabat^a-Tak- 

abatchi. 
Taokabatehae  Teahaaaa— Taluamntcbafd. 
Tnokabatehea,  Toekabatehia,  Tnckabataky,  Tufci- 

....._  -^.^_^..-_  .xukabatchi. 


Taekaiw«e»Tlkwalit8i. 

Taokaanala— Tawakoni. 

Tnekapaeka— Tnshepa  w. 

Toekapaa,  TvakMana— Tnkabatchi. 

TuckJ^M-TikwalitsL 

TnekaMaae— Toekaseegee. 

Took-a-Boof-Onrra— Twdkara. 

TuekaobatohMa,  TaekhabatchM— TnkabatcfaL 

Taokia'a'ta-Tashkiflath. 

Tookn^pax— Tushepaw. 

Taokaagraadift'-'Tloealuoiidkm. 

Tnopaaaka— Tukpafka. 

Taorema—Tucuma. 

TaoaareaoTucsanL 

TnoaaonoTooBOQ. 
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HioubaTl— Tucubavia. 

hiontniit "  Tukutnat. 

HioiiTaTi— Tucubavia. 

?noson— Tucson. 

rndamanea— Seneca. 

Mde— Athapascan  Family. 

^idnuninnlat—Tunaninniut. 

PudniiniroMlnnhita-Tununirusirmiut. 

^eenntallanhiwff  Pakan-Tallahaasee. 

td-ei-^lsleta. 

fnenho — Hastwlana. 

taason— Tucson. 

Ihigiak,  TucUtak-Togiak. 

rufiUztoU-Tukabatchi. 

Pngilo— Tugaloo. 

hinoa,  Tufoison-Tucson. 

ranakwUhoTsimshian. 

rn-haa-en-vi'-tV-^E^Q^Q'^uwitthe. 

ra'hlawai «-  Acoma. 

rnh'-ma  ^-Tucnmu. 

ruhoa— Jemez. 

ru-bue-maeh,   Ta-hue-ma-oliM,   Ta-huk-nahs— Tu- 

hukmacbe. 
riihiiktakiS"Tawakont 
ruhntama  »  Tubutama. 
Culia  taae— Clackama. 
rnhuTti-^mokat-  Si  kidka. 
ruhwaUti-Atfalati. 
ruh-yit-yay-Tajique. 
ru'*iai» Santo  Domingo. 
raiffhsafhroii4y*«TiosahroncUon. 
riiintiiinronoons»Miami. 
rninondadaoks,  Tuinontatek— Tionontatl. 
rnlion— Tucson. 
rnkabadiM,  Tnkahatohty,  Tokabaytohi^Tukaba- 

tchi. 
rnkaehohas^  Plankashaw. 
Tukahnn— Piios. 
xtt'-ka-l«.  Tn-ka-nyio-Tawakoni. 
Tuka-rSka-Tukuarika. 
Ta'-kate-kato—Tukachkacb. 
Takawbatchie,  Tokkebatehe-Tukabatchi. 
Tttk'-ko-Takusalgi. 
TukkoU-Takulli. 
Tnk-kuthoTukkuthkutchin. 
TiLk-pa'  han^ra-di'- Attacapa. 
TdktpA'sh,  Takspdah-'lSma— John  Day. 
Tnkadh-Tukkuthkutchin. 
Tukiihan>-Piro6. 
T&'-kwIl-m&'k'I-Eultsh. 
Tola,  Tnlara,  Tnlare  Laka  ladiaaa,  Tulare  River 

Indians,  Tnlarealn— Tularefios. 
Tnlas-Titlaa. 
TiilavA- Acoma. 
TnlOnuh-Mattole. 
Tukk-Tulshk. 
Tnle^Tularefios. 
Tolintkoe-Tulik. 
Tolkayt-Tuluka. 

Tnlkepaia  Tenima  tehe'hwhale— Tulkepaia. 
Tolla-Tula. 

TiU-U'-mUB-m^  )dnnX-Ti11amook. 
Tulloolah  -  Tall  ulah . 

Ta-lo-kai'-di-eel,  Tnlnkarnacaniiut»Tuluka. 
Tiilaksacmiat--Tuluk8ak. 
Tnlnmono  »  Tul  omos. 
Talaralot"-Tularefios. 
TiU-w6t'-me— Tulwutmetunne. 
Tiilrkap<y»— Tulkepaia. 
Tama  family— Yuman  Family. 
Tomangamalum— Oabrielefio. 
TomayM-Yuma. 
Tomecha— Tunicha. 
Tomeh- Athapascan  Family. 
Tnmewand— Mahican. 
Tomioan-Timucua. 
Tumieka- Tunicha. 
Tamitl-Amaikiara. 
Tnmmai    mimpka    w^i    peyaktehfiaunem— Warm 

Spring  Indians. 
Tom-maolt-laa— Tamali. 
Tommewatat— Clowwewalla. 
Tompirot— Tomc^. 
TomQoft'akyas— Tumkoaakjras. 
Tomwater— Clowwewalla. 
Tonagbamiut  -  Tunagak. 
Tu'-na-ji-i'— Santa  Ana. 
Ta'-na«-p*in— Tunanpin. 


Ti&naTW^-Sia. 

Tnneas-Tunica. 

Tuaeksis— Tunxls. 

Tongisi,  TongiM-kCn^Tongas. 

Tnng-ke— Tungge. 

Tuniran— Tongas. 

Tunicas— Tonikan  Family. 

Tu-ni'-cka  a»-ya-di\  Tn-ni'-oka  hv^ji,  TonikSa— 

Tunica. 
Toniq^jnalt— Tomit. 
Tunis— Zufli. 
TdnnX— Athapascan  Family. 

Twmil^lrhnnlrMTiinmrpnk, 

Tonque- Tungge. 

Tnnseas— Tum^ 

Tnntu  ioztana— Algemiut. 

Tononok— TanunaK. 

Toolomo — Tulomoe. 

Tuolomne  Indians,  Toolnmnes— Tuolumne. 

Taop£— Taos. 

Tnoaon— Tucson. 

Tnpanagos— Tlmpaiavats. 

Tapes— Ditsakana. 

Tophamikhaagmat,    Top-hamikva,    Tap-hamikwa, 

Tap-hanikwa — Topanika. 
Tupbalga — A  ttapulgas. 
Tap-ka*ak— Topkok. 
Tup-kog-ameats— Tapkachmiut 
Tups— Tupo. 

Toqe'-nikad'^-Tukhenikashlka. 
Taqte'omi-  Atuantl. 
Taqoison,  Taqolson- Tuscon. 
ra'-qwe^'a')flanr-Tututni. 
Tarcaroras— Tuscarora. 
Tarealemnes— Tuolumne. 
Tari-ea-ohi— Teuricachi. 
TOrkey-Home,  Turkey  Town— Pinhoti. 
Turkey  tribe  of  the  Delawares— Unalachtigo. 
Torlitan-Atfalati. 
Tomlp  Moontain— Tumiptown. 
Tom  water- Stehtsasamlsh. 
Tarrarar,  Torroraw— Tallulah. 
Tnrtle  jmis— Kenikashika. 
TnrtleKonntain  band— Mikinakwadshiwininiwak. 
Turtle  tribe  of  the  Delawares—  Unami. 
Td-nUtotl'  tsa'-tdn-Turghestltsatun. 
Tosabe— Jicarilla. 
Tosaohroadie— Tiosahrondion. 
Tu-sahn-Tslanapah. 
Tosan- HqpL 

Tusayan-Hopi,  Tzlanapah. 
Tnsayan  Koqui- HopL 
Tnseacee— Taskigi. 
Tnsealaways— Tuscarawas. 
Tnsca  Loosa,  Tusealaca— Tascalusa. 
Tusoarara,  Tnsoararo— Tuscarora. 
Tosearawi— Tuscarawas. 
Tuseareras,  Tnscarooroes— Tuscarora. 
Tosoarorans,  Tnscaroras— Tuscarawas. 
tnsCarorase,  Toscaroraw,  Tnsearore  b^Sga,  Tnscaro- 

rens,  Tosoarores,  Tnscarories,  Tnscaroroes,  Tosca- 

row— Tuscarora. 
Tnscarowss— Tuscarawas. 
Tusoarura,  Toscaruro- Tuscarora. 
TnscaToroas —Tuscarawas. 
Tus-che-pas— Tushepaw. 
Tusooraras-Tuscarora. 
Tusoorawas-Tuscarawas. 
Tnscorora,  Tosoororoes,  Tnseoroura,  Tnscorure,  Tos- 

eonroro — Tuscarom. 
Ta-se-an— Hopi. 
Tusehatehe. — Fusihatchi. 
Tnshapaws,    Tos-he-pah,    Tnshepahas,    Tnshepau, 

Tushepaw  Flatheads— liiahepaw. 
TnshhawnehagoU— Yoroon  wago. 
Tnsbsaghrendie — Tiosah  rondion . 
Tushshepah— Tushepaw. 
TAsh-yit-yay-TaJique. 
T^l'sikweo— Tasikoyo. 

Tas-kai'-y|B',  Tus-ki-o-wa**,  Toskararo- Tusca- 
rora. 
Tnskarawss— Tuscarawas. 
Toskaroes.  Tnskarooroe,   Tuskarora,  Toskaroraha, 

Tnskarorers,  Toskarores,  Tnskarozlns,  Toskaroro, 

Tuskawres— Tuscarora. 
Tnskeegies,  Tuskeego— Tuskegee. 
Toskege.  Tuskegee- Taskigi. 
Tus-ke-o-wa^',  Tuskeroode,  Tuskeruda,  Tnskeraros, 

Toskierores— Toscarora. 
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Tosklki,  TodEocM—Tiukegee. 

TittkoniriM,  TiMkoron-iTuacazonL 

TnikofireDow-TuakawllIao. 

TnskroroML  Toski  "TuBC&rom. 

Toskoffa— Tuskegee. 

Tnaknrona-  Ttuctirora. 

Toakwmwgwneef— Nipiaring. 

Ttt-iU.  Ta-iU-iift-pa,  Ta-daa-fo— Tilmnapah. 

Tawmiin6— Tuaonlmon. 

T6s-qlfit'  ^dnnl'-Tuskhlastunne. 

TusquATorct,  Tivqneroro— Tascaxora. 

Tnaqnittee— Tuaquittah. 

ToaMfhroodi**  Tioflahrondion. 

ToMapa,  Ti—|m»Tnahepaw. 

ToMM-Tawsee. 

TuMkem-TaskigL 

ToMoxujiio— Tusonimon. 

Tuitana— Tustur. 

Tda'-ta-tdn  qa'-n-el  — Tustatonkhmiflhi. 

Tusaqoe — Teiuq  ne. 

Tna'-vft-FuauaJgi. 

Tusyan-HopL 

Tatahocaa-Tutahaoo. 

Ta-tatina-Tu. 

Tataliaco -Tutahaoo. 

TataloM-Tutelo. 

Tatotamyt-Tututni 

Tutehaeo  »  Tutahaco. 

Tttt-ohoha'-kttt-ohin,  Tatoh6ii»-Katekiii,  Tvtahone- 
kut'qin,  TatehonKotokiii,  Ttttek-ia-tah'  kit^In, 
TtitooBe-kat*qia*«Tutcbonekutchin. 

Tateoo«a,  Tatoerat,  Tatolat,  T6tala— Tutelo. 

Ttt  Thiol— Pueblofs. 

Tathia-haay,  Tath-la-nay— Aooma. 

Title,  TatiloM>«Tute]o. 

Ttttirltaoar-  Utoritac. 

Tatloe-Tutelo. 

Tntol  band-Nahaego. 

Tatoten-Tutatni. 

Ta-tsan  nde—  Upan. 

Tnt-ae^wit— Tushepaw. 

Tat»6f«mat-  Tachik. 

TAtaoni-Tbotsoni. 

Tiittaro«Tutago. 

TattaUaMe,  Tat-tal-lao-Me,  Tat-tal-lo-aea-Tutaloai. 

Tattelan,  Tattelee-Tutelo. 

M'-tu— Tututunne. 

Tatnfiaoo —Tutahaoo. 

Tutulor-Tutelo. 

Tutuaah-Tututnl. 

Tatonitaoan  >-  U  turituo. 

Tutatamja,  Tu-tutan— Tututni. 

Tata'  tiSne',  Ta-ta-to-ni— Tututunne. 

TotBoae — Tutxone. 

Taok-aoon— Tucson . 

Tavalim— Tubare. 

TaTasak^Toviscanga. 

TaTatei  winwA— TuTachi. 

Tuven— Tano. 

TaTofl  winwii-Tuvou. 

Tu-Tii-toi  wui-wfl—Tuvachi. 

Tawakarfwa— Tawakoni. 

T; awanza  ike- Klikitat 

Tu-wa'  nyfl-mfl,  Tii-wa  wiin-wa— Tuwa. 

Tiiwi'-ai,  Tuwil-Santo  Domingo. 

Tawirit-Taos. 

Tawita,  Tiiwixaide-Santo  Domingo. 

Tuxaxa— Tohaha. 

Taxeqae  «=  Tareque. 

Tfizex6'p— Tuhezep. 

TiixgaiKt.  Tuykamie— Wichita. 

Tuxtchdnovika— Detsanavuka. 

Tuxtu-kMrf-Tukhtukagi. 

Tuy«tch&J(-Dakota. 

Tozan—  Hopl. 

Toahone  »  Piisnne. 

Twa"ga  ♦W  -  Ontwaganha. 

Tw»-k»'-nki'  -Chippewa. 

Twakanbahon— Missisauga. 

Twalatlea,  Twalaty.  TwaUtee.  TwaUaltj.  Tvalta- 
tineas  A  tfalati. 

Twanoh,  Twanog-Twana. 

Twechtweyt,  Tweegbtweet- Miami. 

Twr  ttnl'nde- Tuetinini. 

Twgbtweea.  Twiehtweee,  Twiehtwioha,  Twichtwioka. 
Twiobtwigba,  Twicbwicbea,  Twioktwicke,  Twiok- 
twlgi.  Twictweea,  Twictwicta.  Twigbt,  Twigbteea, 
Tw&bteeyi,  Twlghtiea,  Twigbtweet,  Twightwieka, 
Twigbtwiea,  Twigbtwigba,  Twigbtwto  Roana,  Twlg- 
teea.  Twigtbtweea,  Twig-Tvee,  Twlgtwioka,  Twig- 


twiea,  Twigtwig,  Twinrieka,  Tvltcfrveca,  Tviftaii 

Xwf  twltheno**  -  MiamL 
Two  Oaoldrona,  Two  Kettlca— OoheDonpa. 
Two-Koontain  Iroqooia— Oka. 
Two  KQle  band— Oohenonpa. 
Two-took-e-waya- Tututunne, 
Twowakaaie,   Twowokaaa,   Twowokaoaw  —  Tvn- 

koni. 
Txatwi'tvah- Lower  Chinook. 
Tz'e'ix'tuime— Theikt»kuDe. 
Tyacappa.  Tyakappaa-Tyacappao. 
Tya-me,  Tymmi- Dyami. 


acappan. 


Tyaoga-fioga. 

TTobedaa— Taisidar 

T7aaebten-K:hiaktel. 

Tya  of  Dediate,  Tygb,  Tyb,  Ty  ick,  TySeka-Tyitl:. 

^kothee,  Tykotbee-dimieh— Tukkuihkstehis. 

Tymahae— Tomaa^ee. 

Tymanroaa— Timucoa. 

Tyndynokbtana— Aglemiat. 

^oga-Tioea. 

Tyo-iia-we"-det— Tonawanda. 

Tye*nea£yo'-Genej)eo. 

^o-non-ta-to-ka— TionontatL 

popart— Teopari. 

Typoziea— Siyante. 

Tyaobaarondia— Tiosahrondlon. 

Taabaragamat,    l^nbaTagamnt,    Taahavagain'e- 

Tzahavek. 
Tnb-dinnab-Tsattine. 
Tseaobten- Chiaktel. 
Tiedoa— Tse. 
Ti«i-«la- Coyoteroa. 
Tifl<mn^TKeche<«chinne. 
Tiek-iat-a-tanyi-Cneva  Pintada, 
Tio-kiime-  Pima. 
Tsen-o-coe— Seneca. 
Tse-ojoa- Tse. 
Tda-Sia. 
TiiboU-Hawikuh. 
Taiga-ma,  Tst-ga-may— Cienega. 
"Zi-i-SiL 

T«inf^^hjn^— Trim^ghini. 
Tsina  banatob-TsiDa. 
Tai-na-ma-a— Mohave. 
Tiip-ia  Kae— Tsipiakwe. 
Tsi-qait-4—  Pecoa. 
Tii-re-ge— Tshirege. 
Tda-eqofr-txiUaii- TziseketadllaxL. 
TBO«a— Zoe. 
Tiolakie-  Cherokee. 

Ha-bana-tota— Shipapnlima. 
U-aba — Omaha. 
XTalana-Picuris. 
XTala-to-boa,  T7al-to-baa— Jemez. 
Uaib-pa  Tae-na— Huashpatzena. 
ITbate— Tano. 
Ubcbaoba— Oglala. 
Uba— Yupu. 
ITbariqai-  Imoris. 
Uoa-Yukian  Family. 
XTeaebilo— OsachiJe. 
Uealtaa-Lekwiltok. 
Uobagmiat—  Uchak. 
XTob^Uchean  Family. 
Xroboea^Uchean  Family,  Yuchi. 
Xlobea—  YuchL 
Uobeaeea— Lower  Creeks. 
Uobi'obol— Ochechote. 
Uebiea-YuchL 
Xlebipweya-Chippewa. 
Xlolures— Yokichetunne. 
Vobalta-  Lekwiltok. 
XTobyt— Yuchi. 
"^oiata— Ucita. 
Xr-ele-to-  Lekwiltok. 
Uola-tab-Lekwiltok,  Ucluelet. 
Veletea-Lekwiltok. 
Velvet- Ucluelet 
XTetetaba— Lekwiltok. 
XToalta- Lekwiltok,  Tsakwalooin. 
t^'-eii  won-wo— Ushn. 
Udawak-OtUwa. 
USeb-e-neMi—  K  u  hinedi. 
XTeena-caw- Huna. 

Uf aioea.  Uflallaba.  TXfUlaya,  TTfaUMS,  XFfiaala.  TTtal? 
XTfawiaa,  XTfefwlea— BafsMila. 
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ftfffte'inut-Upagognilut. 


,  ^      -IgaKik. 

f»iuk— Uyak. 

^dchpft— Qaapaw. 

[alaohmiuti,  usralakmutM.  '0[ffftlakmataL  TTnlen- 

schen,  UgaleiM^,  Ugalents,  unUentte,  UKaiaitii, 

TiKalentxe,  Unlens,  UnlenM,  Ugalenzi,  Ufft^ach- 

nnutan,  Uga^aohmutn— Ugalakmiut. 

^aehmntsi  —  Esquimauan    Family,    Ugalak* 

miut. 

^akmnte,  Uralyacbmuftl,  Ugalyacbmntsi,  TFgal- 

yaohmatxi.  XMyaokh-mutsi-Ugalakmiut. 

pmak-Uganfk. 

Saqpft,  U-fft-qpa-qti-Quapaw. 

;as'iiif-mtit--TJKti8higmiut. 

^vigamiut,  TJnvik-  (Jgovik. 

ffaxpa.  Xtoixpaxti-Quapaw. 

Klti-iig»Blorka. 

gjuUk—  Ugi  ulirmiut. 

giaainie»Utkiavi. 

glariaq-  Cglariak. 

Klivia-UgloTaia. 

gloxlataoh^  Ucluelet. 

gnatik«Unga. 

gokhamiat»  Uchak. 

govigamute^  Ugovik. 

guiug= Beaver. 

iai^-Akhiok. 

Ti-koi-i«-co«  Aucocisco. 

lUohako = II  katsho. 

M-kayl  •lako=WikaIthlako. 

rinakhtagewik-  Uinuk. 

rintah  VaUer  Indiani,  TX'-in-toto- Uinta. 

ritanoiu°°Wea. 

ri-ukttfki-  Weogufka. 

riange  wakixeaManyinka. 

M-e-jauk-Ojeejok. 

Muiapa—Ujaiap. 

rka—Yukian  Fiamily,  Yiikichetunne. 

rkadUq,  Ukadliz-UkadUk. 

nugamnt^Ukuk. 

rklg'einut=-  Ukagemiut. 

t-kah-pAo^Quapaw. 

Jkak^lkak. 

J<ka-na]cane — O  klnagan . 

Ji[aqpa  -  Quapa  w . 

Ji[a^a-<^ti — U  kakh  pakhti. 

Ji[aqpaqti— Quapa  w. 

tkasa,  TJkasak"Kansa. 

J-ka'-she=  Mandan. 

Jkdscholik.  Ukdchnlik-Ugiulirmiut. 

Jk-hoat-nom,  TJk'hotnom«Ukohtontilka. 

Tkiaha^  Xndas— Yokaia. 

Jkiet=Yukian  Family. 

Jkiolik=Ukladliviiig. 

Jkivak=Ukivok. 

7kiv6g-mut,    UkiTokgrnut,    UkiTOkmiut-Ukiyog- 

mint. 
Jkivnk,  mdwuk-Uklvok. 
Tkla  faiaya-Oklafalaya. 
Tknadak-Uknodok. 
JkBhiTkag-miut-  Ukshivlkak. 
Jku£yata=>  Ottawa. 
7]c-am-noin= Ukomnom. 
Jkoaadok^  Uknodok. 
JkniikMaik,  mroiiktaliiigmiat,  XTkoBikrilllk-Ukii- 

siksalirmiut. 
[Tkvlkhttil^at-' Uk  vi  ktuUk. 
[JkwO'nl.  uininl'nii-Oconee. 
(naminosJk— OlamoD . 
nast^kwi^Malecite. 
[J-le-b-wk=Oraibi. 
[Hexaiamiat^  ITlezara. 
mibahali^Ullibahali. 
[Tlkiet-Yukian  Family. 
(nUbalies,  Xniibalyt'-ulUbahali. 
[nialataa-Olulato. 

dlnobah,  inn6  meqaiegit— Beothukan  Family, 
dlokagmiat = Ulokak. 
Qlteah— Al^ea. 
(ntioh&a=-  Kulchana. 
(Httehaga,  Tntsehaa»  Eskimo. 
Qltzolma  »>  Kulehana. 
(Hucas^Guilitoy. 
(nukagmuta«  Ulukakhotana. 
Olokak-Ulukuk. 
dlokak-^  Uiukakbotana. 
Ulolato^Olulato. 
iridn'yI"Tuniiptown. 


XI-iiia-"ha*' —Omaha. 

Umaba— Yuma. 

Umanaqlnaq,  Umanaqtaaq,  XTmanaqtaaq.  Umaaax- 

toax  "  UmanaktuaL 
Xy-Tnanhan — Omaha. 
Umanoa— Ta  wehash . 
tjmaahgohak— Creeks. 
Umatila- Umatilla, 
irmbaqai,  UmUoiia—Umpqua. 
Umeaa,  Hmene— Yuma. 
TTmerik— Umivik. 
Umgaas— Umpqua. 
t^mik-Ahmlk. 

Unkkwa,  ^m'-kwa-ma'  ^dnnl— Umpqua. 
Umnak-Nikolski. 
Um-nok-a-lnk-ta— Umnokalukta. 
TFrnpame— Patuxet. 
Umpaquah—  Umpqua. 
Umpkwa.  TFmpqiia— Kuitsh. 
TFrnvquaha  propar,  TFmpqiia  Irina,  Umqua,  irmqii6S<- 

Umpqua. 
Xrm-too4eaiiz— Homptollp. 
TFmudJek— El  whaelit. 
Unaonog—  Patchoag. 
TFnagoangas— Abnakl. 
UnagtoUgmut—  Uoffalik. 
ITiiakagamiit—  Unatagak. 
UnakaSiDa,  TFnakatana  Ynnakakhotana—  Unakho- 


TrnaktoUk-Ungalik. 

UnalaoUaet-  Unalaklik. 

UnaUohtgo.  Unalaohtin— Unalachtigo. 

UnalakUt-Unalaklik. 

Unalaschkaar-  Unalaaka. 

Unalaaka-Iliuliuk. 

TTmleet-  Unaligmlut. 

TTnalgintkoa— UnaJga. 

UnaUakans  »  Unalaska. 

ITnainliMs,  TFiiainl]ii*"Unami. 

XXnaagan— Aleut,  Esquimauan  Family. 

Unatacua,  Unataffaoiu,  TFnataqiiaa—Auadarko. 

UnatoBk-Ungallk. 

Unauigna— Cnowigna. 

Unoachage-Patchoag. 

Unoachogoe— Poosepatuck . 

Unoaway— Unco  wa. 

TFnohagoa,TFnohaohaiiga,  TFneheokauke— Patchoag 

Uncoaa— Wasco. 

TInoompahgra— Tabegnache. 

Unooway—uncowa. 

Uno-pah-te «-  Hunkpatlna. 

TTnepapa,  Trncpappaa—Hunkpapa. 

TFnepaana— Hun  kpatina. 

TFodatoma'tendi-  Potawatoml. 

TFn^tgo — Nanticoke. 

TTnadagoM-Onondaga. 

TFneaeapia,  Ungava  Indiani— Nascapee. 

UngaTamiat—Tahafmiut. 

Vnglay6-rono —Seminole. 

TJiPin-Unisak. 

TTnijaima-  Unyijaima. 

Unikwa— Umpqua. 

Hn-ka-pa— Un  kapanukulnts. 

Dnkar  kaiiagat»-Ta-Hoata— Unkakaniguts. 

Unka-toma— Unkapanukuints. 

TFi)k6a-7ata— Unkcneyuta. 

UnkepatinM— Hunkpatina. 

Unkowas— Uncowa. 

^nkpapa,  UnkpapaDakotat,  TFnkpapas— Hunkpapa 

Vnktoa-yuta  -  U  n  kcheyuta. 

TTnkiia  Indians— Mohegan. 

TTnkwas—  Uncowa. 

Un-nah-tak  -  Unatak . 

VnoktoUk-Ungalik. 

UnoT— San  Di^uito. 

Unqnaohog,  TFnqnaohaiige,  TFnshagoca- Patchoag. 

Jnnh-Ona. 
ntt^- Esquimauan  Family, 
nftngftn- Aleut 
TTn-wu'-si— Angwusi. 
Ubzus— Tunxls. 
Uon-a-gan— Howkan. 
TTpazsoitao — Upasoi  tac. 
Upatrleo  -  Comupatrlco. 
Upatsesatoeh-  Opitcheaaht. 
TFpemaTik- Upernl  vik. 
Uphaolia  towns— Eufaula. 
VplktaUk-Opiktulik. 
Vp-la-ffoh— Takimildlng. 
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UFLANDEBS VEAGHIIiB 


lt.Ll 


Trtandm-rinlkni 
wuaaii  Iadiibas»  MohegAiL 
17|  It^b  -Titklmlldin^. 

^p- V* ■%°^^ ^*<  Vf-p*h-^t^m  -  DpegoL 

ITpf'^r  CMtk  "C'flnajoharie. 
Ufrper  Cheebjivi-'t  HiiAhji. 
fSpptr  GhihMiiM  =  KvtHi&Mk, 

Tipper  Crte  ^SMkHwithiJllwuk. 

Upper  De  Cbiit««--Tyi(fh. 

TJp|*r  Ijqiamaax  of  Begfi  td^  or  Andwwm'i  Elitw— 

Vpper  £afilla,  Vpp^r  £uphaiUei^Euffli,ul4p 

H^pw  dcni  du  Td  11  -- 1  f i  «^  ?=il  k  k  ij  te  b  In . 

Upf«r  XiUftiDtLkt  -^  IH  ]  ]  A  mcrci  k. 

I^ppc r  IQanm  th  ^  K  n  rx  'k  ■ 

Upp?r  KootaQKii,  Upper  Coot4iil»r  T||rpeT  Kooieaiy, 

Upp<*r  MaUliodktUppcr  ilmtt»iil)gti«fc-  Mstch<»tlg, 
trpp«r  Mr4ewAfcmatwaiu^Uppi'T  MdewuJeniitciin. 
^pp^r  MeiibAWk  Ciitle^ruriit'ngii, 
Upp*r  Qakfu«k«  =<  Vtkiii!?ki?(?. 
TJppt  r  P^ n  d  d'Oreili  ei     K  u  I  ispel  * 


Upper  FktU  Indium  =^Kboy!LlawirJiKSliii, 
¥pper  Bo^e  Ki7«r  Iiidl&Bi-vTBkei]a&. 


Upper  i«esifftDmti  ^  KAhra. 
Upper  SeDKu^-Geneiea. 
Upper  ipQ<kiii]ie«"Spokiin. 

Upper  Ufaie -FiiIhuIa. 

Upper  Wakp^tVD'^  MdciyediiTl, 

Up-pup  pAj  -  Svz  i\TCi;'», 

¥pqi"    I  pkhnn,  jL     ,    ,    I 

l^pftirmnkaB.  Upsirocu,   Up-u-n-n,  Up«flli;|Lf-l0«]c- 

K&r.  Upiook,  Up-tar-&h'k^y<^4.>rowsL 
Uqulotji     C'KiLJiiioH, 
'fr  qwaikci  -rkhwnlksb. 
Ura-  i  \n. 
Uraba     Vmit}. 
UracMi — Mahic&n . 
Ural-Hainti"-  UainuintB. 
TFr4wli«-Unami. 
TIra«-Opata. 

Urriba  oiud,  Vrribarraeiud— Tocoba^a. 
Ur'thlaina  tei'aa-UrbUUna. 
UMoleyt.  TFmwU,  UMwlet—EufauIa. 
Usaya,  Usaya-kne,  XTsayaii— Hopi. 

UMeheM-oOsotchi. 

TTiherM,  Uiharie,  TFihery— Catawba. 

TJih-k»-ve-ah — Ban  nock. 

TTthkimani^tiggf  Qukigklmanitcnik. 

uahpi-Ofogoula. 

Utietahawas-Tlllamook. 

Utkee,  Vtk9mA,  TTtkeemi,  Uikiiiiay— Eskimo. 

Utkok"-  Hi  y  ayulffe. 

Utkwawgomeet— Monta^ais. 

Ufqnemows  <-  Eskimo. 

TFiMrfta^,  XIiM^«nick-BMonta«:nais. 

VMeta^Kaaihta. 

XlMinebwoinus"-  Assiniboin. 

TFitluiewiicU— Santi. 

Us-tuo-oar-ioay — Mandan . 

ITttana  =•  Timiicua. 

TJitenarv  »  Ustanali. 

XIfta»Ustoma. 

TTtaoheM-  Osotchi. 

XItaoke-haffa= Oswegatchie. 

VwaUM^Osotchi. 

Utagiii%— Foxes. 

Utalis»Ute. 

Xrtai0ita»  Kadohadacho. 

Utamis«  Miami. 

Xrta'inqtamQx»>  Lower  Thompson  Indians. 

TFtaobaes— Ottawa. 

XIta»-Ute. 

XIU(s8ta»  Kadohadacho. 

TItawu,  UtawawM"Ottawa. 

TJtewf-Ute. 

TJtoe-oi-nyn-miih — A  pache. 

Xrt-cha-pak,  TJt-eha-pas,  TTt-ehap-pah— Uchapa. 


TTtahftwUchean  Family,  TnchL 

trteUs-Yuchl. 

Vteiteik-Qjeejok. 

Vte-^MoqtaThaitanixL 

JSU  Digras-Pkiiate. 

1Tt8Qa--nmatilla. 

XTtiaane,  VtiaiiqiiAi-Aatiamqae. 

TltUlaa-UmatilU. 

Trtflttoe- U  taiituc 

Utiaama,  Uthtumorharra^Utina. 

Utimw-Usal. 

Xrtiqimltiinr--  Utikimltnng. 

VtkMfTikilJtkeain,  VtUaTin;.  VOuniUnk}. 

HtUaTwiamiuB  «  UtkiATinmiot 
Utka-Ukalik.  Vt-knhikallar-BMit,  HVksA-Uf 

m^ut,  UtknaikMfcHk,    irtfatctti-aifrato-r& 

siksaurmiat.  ^ 

Uttak-Mak-UUaksQk. 
TFtnnz  tana— Ahtexia. 
TFtovaittea^Ottawa. 
tltaaama-"  Apache. 
TJtunMJigo^ChenBiigo. 
Ut-Mha-paha— Uchapa. 
VtMhiM-Uchean  Funilr,  TnchL 
UtMhim,  TJtaeliiiuii,  TTtBekSiui-UcliimB. 
t^teift-Ute. 
XytwMhnat— Qnapew. 
Uttowa-Ottawa. 
Uttovas-MaaKt 
Trtakakgmnt"-  Utakamiut. 
Xrtoricat — Utmitac. 
UtozpeBAtarpe. 
TJnlMiBi—Yupu. 
Ufisohkatan^  Wushketan. 
Uvas— Uva. 

UTku^saUk-Ukusiksab'rmint 
TJwac&^-Ocoee. 
TJwsBa-Omaha. 
TFwarrow  Sak-rak^Uwarosok. 
Uwatayo-rono—Cbexokee. 
Uwea«n-(Jlak. 
Trwlnty-Utaha»Uinta. 
ttralsLipan. 
XTylda- Cherokee. 
Vy»-Lackes-Wailaki. 
VrKiUt^gl-Oothcaloga. 
Vsackil^Osachile. 
Usuea— 08as;e. 
XTMla-Osacmle. 
UiinkM-nEinkl. 
Usattnhe,  Xr-sa-ti-ii-w«~UsotiubL 

Ya'-aki-Caaa  Blanca. 

Yaea— Baca. 

Yaeapa— Matape. 

Vaoeay-  Wakokayt 

Vaeciaoa— Baserac 

Yaeapa— Matape. 

YacQS—Acoma. 

Ysfasroa—Querechos. 

Vatachi'-Apalachee. 

Yalenda— Tom^. 

Yalero— San  Antonio  de  Valero. 

YalladoUd-Taos. 

Yallatoa— Jemez. 

YaU«y  Indians»Danpom  Winton. 

YalTerde—Sempoapi. 

Yampe-eNambe. 

Y3uu»-ta-Koatte]iin  ->  VuntakutchlD. 

YanoouTen-Klikitat.  _^ 

Yan-tak-koo-cbin,   Yanto-KutoU,   YsatirlBiaa 

Yanta  kutahi- Vuntakutchin. 
Yanyome— Serranos. 
Yaqneroa^Qnerechos. 
Yarofflo— Varohio. 
YashldkaKat-  Va^ritchitchate. 
YasMonia— Papaso. 
Vatapito-Batepito. 
Vatioa-Vahia. 
V&t-qi— Gasa  Grande. 
VataoooBatnco. 
Ya  Vak-Casa  Blanca. 
YawalUe-  Baborigame. 
Yaicaoahel— VazacaheL 
Vayiaylovtkol— VeselofBkL 
Yay-ua-Ta-Ti— VayuaTabL 
Yeaokfl^-Axllld. 
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VdMrdfaWiyat. 

Venann,  Yenairo.VeiiMngo.ye&ingo— Venango. 

VOTSaU-Vinasale. 

Ven-ta-Xutto]iin*-Vunta]nitchin. 

Yttrmillion-  Zutsemin. 

Yermillion  Xiokapoos,  Yamiillioiii— Vermilion. 

YeidivBkoe-Veeelofski. 

YethanaclD,  YenaokB»Ve8nak. 

YeMelovsky--  VeselofskL 

'^andoti«Huron. 

'^Hard-Wlyat 

Yiaundo^  San  Francisco  Xavier  de  Vigg^-Biaundo. 

Yleanqae»Autiamque. 

Yietorla.  Yiotoria  de  Ojio-QJio. 

Yicurif-Picurla. 

YidaM,  Yidait.  YUayt-Bldai. 

Yleux  de  la  Her-Nellagottine. 

Yleuz  Desert,  Yionx  De  Sert  band^Gatagetegaun- 

ing. 
Yigre  Biannde— San  Francisco  Xavier  de  Vigg6 

Biaundo. 
Yilla  de  lee  Ooraoonee— Ck>razones. 
Yilla  farta»Ghoiupaha. 
Yillage  dee  Ohaouanoua-Sewlckley. 
'Village  dee  IToyen— Talasse. 
YiUi^  dn  Loops— Venango. 
YiUage  Indians— Pueblos. 
Yillage  of  Odd  Waters- Kechipaoan. 
'Village  of  Prarie— Tintaotonwe. 
'YiUage  of  Sixes— Taoapa. 
'Vmage  of  the  Basket- Tnngge. 
'Village  of  the  Bainbow— Bejuituuy. 
Yillage  of  the  Two  Konntains— Oka. 
Yillage  of  the  White  Flowering  Herbs— Hampasa- 

wan. 
'Village  of  the  Winds— Pinawan. 
'Village  of  the  Worm— Puaray. 
YiUage  of  the  YeUow  Bocks- Heshotahluptsina. 
'Yille  de  Bois-Logstown. 
YUU  de  Jean— Mohickon  John's  Town. 
YiUe  dee  noaveaox  venns— Newcomerstown. 
Yinango— Venango. 

'^neyard  Indians- Martha's  Vineyard  Indians. 
-^niettinen-ne-Tontoe. 
'Viningo— Venango. 
Ytokahle-Vinasale. 
IHnni  ettinenne— TontOK. 
'^ntaoottas-  Vinatacot. 
'YI-pi-s<t— Casa  Montezuma. 
Yi-qit-Vikhit 
Yirancine— Autiamqne. 
"Vi-ra-n-ka,  YiriuUca-Huichol. 
Yinin  River  Paintes-8hiYwit& 
'^HihlUka— Huichol. 
Yitaehneo-Ivitachilco. 
■^'tipatu'i-Kiowa. 
Yitos-Huite. 
'^vais-Bldal. 
Y]U>ahay-Ul]ibahali. 
Yneheehange,  Ynoheekang— Patchoag. 
Ynnagonngos- Abnaki. 
Ynqaechauke— Patchoag. 
Yoen-Kuttehin— Vuntakntohln. 
Y^opidm— Santan. 
Yolvon — Bolbone. 
Yoragio — Varoliio. 
Yosnessensky— Vossnessenski. 
Youdt-way  Kutohin— Vuntakutchin. 
Yosesaesk7=Vo8Bneasenski. 


Yparsoytao— Upasoltao. 
Ypelois- White  Apple. 
Ypland  Indianes-Kiyer 


Liyer  Indians. 
Yrrlbarracuzi— Tocobaga. 
Yraoas— Acoma. 
Ytamnssack— Uttamuasac. 
Ytiangae— Autiamque. 
Yttamnisak—  Uttamuasac. 
Yttaimissamaeoina— Uttamussamacoma. 
Yttssantasontfi— Chickahominy. 
Ytoritae-  Uturituc. 
Yoikhtalignrate-VuikhtuUk. 
Yule  Pogas— Calapooya. 
Ynltnre  people— Suwuki  Ohimal. 

Waahktoohook-Westenhuck. 

WaaUaeums,  Waakioom- Wahkiakum. 

Waakpaoootas— Wahpekute. 

Waas-Wea. 

WdtatenXhts-Ute. 

Wsbaage— Quabaug. 


Wabanaekies,  Wabanakees,  Wabanakis,  Wabanlka, 

Wibanike,  Wabanocky-Abnaki. 
Wabaqoassuck,  Wabaqnisit- Wabaquasset. 
Wabasca— Athapascan  Family. 
Wabasha  band,  'wabashaw  band,  Wabashaw's  band, 

Wabashaw's  sub-band— Klyuksa. 
Wabash  confederacy,  Wabash  confederatos,  Wabash 

Indians-Wabash. 
W&basimdwininiwsg— Wabasemowenenewak. 
Wabbeqnasset—  Wabaquasset. 
Wabenakies,  Wabfo^    senobe,  Wabenanki-Ab- 

nakl. 
Wabeqnassets,  Wabeatdsset— Wabaquasset. 
Wabigna,  Wabinra,  WaUngies-Wappinger. 
WaUpetons— Wanpeton. 
WdCbishesh= Wabezhaze. 
W&binbiwtaiiniwfg-Wapisiwisibiwininiwak. 
Wftbi*tigwaylng=Obidgewong. 
Wablenl6a,  Wablenitoa- Wablenicha. 
W&Vna-ki-Abnaki. 
Wabqnissits  Wabaquasset. 
Wabnshaw— Elyukaa. 
Wacabe^Dtesanhadtadhishan. 
Waoaoe— Osage. 
Waoibe  skt^Washasheska. 
Waoa'oe  Wanii«»'— Washashewanun. 
Waeacoys— Wakokayi. 
WaoaUmns— Thlakalama. 
Wacamoo- Cathlacumup. 
Wacantook— Wacuntug. 
Wadape— Wachape. 
Waocamans,  Waocamawe— Waccamaw. 
Waccanessisi— WakanaslBi. 
Wacoay— Wakokayi. 
Wacco-Waco. 
Waccoa,Waoooain=>Wocoon. 
Wacoocoie-Wakokayl. 
Waoeomassees— Waccamaw. 
Waeoon— Woccon. 
WaoemaQS='  Waccamaw. 
Wateogpa— Wacheonpa,  Wacheunpa. 
Waceni)pa=>  Wacheunpa. 
Waoha-Waco. 

Wa-cha-et.  Wa-cha-hets-Wechikhlt. 
Wachamntt- Wikchamni. 
Waohss— Washa. 
Waehatawmaha— Wakatomica. 
Waehaw— Waxhaw. 
Wa-che-ha-ti,  Wa-che-nets.  Wa-ehe-ries,  Waches— 

Wechikhlt. 
Waohipnanes— Chlpewyan. 
W&oh-ki-a-eam— Wahkiakum . 
Wachos— Waco. 
Wachpeeoutes — Wahpekute. 
Wachqnadnach— Wechquadnach. 
Wachuknas— Michopdo. 
Wa^lg^e-WadhigLdie. 
Wa-ii'-om-pa— Wacheunpa. 
Wa-ci-pi-Walpi. 
Wa-cissa-talofa— Vasisa. 
Wa^ta—Wadhitan. 
Wacitoun-tointca- Washlchunchincha. 
Waokakoy- Wakokayi. 
Waokiacnins,  Waokkiaooms- Wahkiakum. 
Wack-sa-che— Waksachl. 
Wacksaws— Waxhaw. 
Wacksoyochees—  Woksoyudshi. 
Waooah,  Wacoes— Waco,  Wasco. 
Wa-come-app— Cathlacumup. 
Waoon —Woccon . 
W£cnU— Tepecano. 
Wacuxntonflf- Wacuntug. 
WacuqAi- Missouri. 
Wa^tada-Oto. 
Wadohnset— Wachuset 
Waddapadschestiner — Waddapa  wjestin . 
Waddington  Harboor—Wadington  Harbor. 
Wid-dok^t&h-tfih-Oto. 
Wa4jnsset— Wachuset. 
Wa4]iita  tanga— Chedunga. 
WacHiita  ts'eyS-Tayachazhi. 
Wa-dook-to-da,  Wa-do-tan,  Waditoto-Oto. 
Wadoiiissians- Dakota. 
Waecoe,  Waeko-Waco. 
Waerinnewangh— Waranawonkong. 
Waeontog— Wacuntug. 

Wsganhaers,  Waganhaes— Ontwaganha,  Ottawa^ 
Waganhas,  Waganb- Ottawa. 
Wagannes— Ontwaganha,  Ottawa. 
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W»ife'ka-t6-Wazlkute. 

Waffenhanat—Ottawa. 

Wamtmaw,  Wanoman-eWaccamaw. 

WagnaloosenB  \v\'alusing. 

Wafhatamagy,  waffhhatawmakyoWakatoinica. 

Wagh-tochtot-to»Oto. 

Wafinzak-  Wa^rinkhak. 

Waflnge.  WaglaJie,  Waglaqe^Wa^lukhe. 

WagmeflBet"'  Wamesit. 

Waffunha-  Ottawa. 

Wa^goahaff-  Foxes. 

Wafuahan»WokoawiaBOJlk. 

Wa-ha-Wehatsa. 

Waiiah-Wahat. 

Wa'-ha'-ha'-Wehatsa. 

Wa-Ha-le-zo-wen—Waglezaoin. 

Wahannaa—Ontwaganha,  Ottawa. 

Wahaahaa^Osaee. 

Wa-ha-shaw'a  tribe- Kiyuksa. 

Wahaanke  «  Nay  uharuk  e . 

Wlhataa^iah-Waha. 

Wakch-Pe-Katoh,  Walioh-Pekat^»Wahpekute. 

WakoleUah-  Watlala. 

Wakcoota-*  Khemnlchan. 

Wafiia-*  Wazhazhe. 

Wak-kay-koo-tay-  Wahpekute. 

Wak-ko'-na-kak-  Potawatomi. 

'Wak-kow-piim»  Wahowpum. 

Wfiiid^aqa,  Wahiuyaka»Potawatomt 

Wak-kak-towak-Cnippewa. 

Wakkaykom-  Wah  kiakum. 

Wakk-cka'-ke-da-  Wakchekhikikaiachada. 

Wak-kee-on  Ton-kak— Wakinyantanka. 

Wakkenkamea— Wahkiakum . 

Wakki—Casa  Grande. 

•WTftiiMai^nni  WahiriafiirnmM  Wak-kia^kiui,  WakUa- 

knme,  Wakkiakaina- Wahkiakum. 
Wakkirazkanumanke— Shoshoni. 
Wak-Koa-Tay  <- K  h  emnichan. 
Wakkpacooto,    Wakkpaeootoy,    Wakkpakoota, 

Wakkpakoto^akkpako  loan- Wah  pekate. 
Wakkpa  toan,  Wakk-patona-Wahpeton. 
Wakktookook-Westenhuck. 
Wakknti  band^  Khemnlchan. 
Wakkyeouma,    Wakkyekum,    Wakkyakom— Wah- 
kiakum. 
Waklakwaklak-Wallawalla. 
Wa-klak-kfil'-kee-Wahlakalgl. 
Wak-lal-la-Watlala. 
Wak-lik-naa'-«e«Tubatulabal. 
Wak-ma-dee  Tonkak  band—Ohanhanska. 
Wah  mak  a-kak'-Te— Mohave. 
Wahna^Wakhna. 
Waknookt-Klikitat 
W^i-h^^nl-kl-  Potawatomi. 
Wakpaakootah,    Wakpaakootaa,     Wak-pa-coo-la, 

Wui'-pa-coo-ta,  WakpaoootaBioux,  Wakpaoootay 

Sioux,  Waki)a-cotta=Wahpekute. 
Wah '-pah-aay'-pon— White  Raccoon's  Village. 
Wak-pa-koo-ta,  Wakpakootak  Sioux,  Wakpt^ooty, 

Walipakutaa— Wanpekute. 
Wakpatoan  Sioux,  Wakpatoii,  Wak'-pa-tone— Wah- 

peton. 
Wakpatoota,  Wakpay-koo-taya,  Wakpaykootaya* 

Wahpekute. 
Wak-pay-toan,  Wak-pay-toan-wan  Dakotaa,  Wak- 

I>ay-to  wan = Wah  peton. 
Wah  peconte— Wahpekute. 
Wakpeeton,  Wak-p«e-ton  Sioux,  Wakpektonwan— 

Wohpelon. 
Wakpekootova,  Wakpekutey,  Wabpekuti,  Wa-kpe- 

kwt6a=>  Walipekute. 
Wakpetonga,  wa&petoi)wao»WahpetOD. 
WaApetogwaQ-Koa^  Wakhpeton  wankhcha. 
Wakpe-tonwan8<"  Wah  peton . 
Wak-pi-mina-kink  =>  Wapemi  nsk  ink. 
Wak-pi-ko-mekunk— W  apicomekoke. 
Wak-ral-lah-Watlala. 
Wahaakske,  Wakaaak— Osage. 
Wak-akerr  ~  Wakhshek. 
Wak-ahoea  >=  Washo. 
Wah-ai=Wakh8hek. 
Waktani = Mandan . 
Wak-toh-to-na,  Waktoktanaa,  Waktoktoto.   W&k- 

tik-ti-ti,  Wak-took-tak-tah«Oto. 
Wak-to'-pak-an-da-to,  Wah-to-pah-han-da-toh<=  Wa- 

topachnato. 
Wak-to-pan-ak,  Wak-to'-pap-i-nak-Watopapinah. 


Wakapuma— Wahowpom. 

Wakule  banda-Khenmichaiu 

Wak-wd-ak'-toaf-oiig,  Wak-ww-ak-tenon^Wea. 

Wak-wol-Wowol. 

Wahaa-sko— Wazhazba. 

Wak-ae-ak  we-ehaa-ta«  Northern  Aaslnlboin. 

Wakxkaiaa—  Wazhasha. 

Wak'-fld-ak— Northern  Aflsiniboiii. 

Wak-su-Gootaa— Wazlkute. 

Waiam,  Waiam-Oema—Wiam. 

WaiUatoa-Cayuse,  Waiilatpaan  Family. 

Waikaikam<-  Wahkiakum. 

Waikemi—Daupom  Win  tun. 

Wai'-ken-mok»-  Waikemnuk. 

Wailakki-  Wailaki. 

WaiUtpuoCayuae,  Waiilatpuan  Family. 

WaJDaraoa-iCayuse. 

Waioin£ak»  Wyoming. 

Wai-ri-ka-»Sha8ta. 

W  '  '    '-m  Spring  Indiana. 

^   .  .    .  ■■■LyG, 

Wait-ityanrr.]     u  Lki^i^hanuii' 

Waitsp!^k-  YiirYik, 

Wfiivaijiikai  -  \^'i  wiakjie* 

Wai^at=VVihhc»pk. 

W  i4j  aj  ql  sf  Wii2liiiihfl>. 

Wii)aje=t  ssafft%  Th.  Wazhazhe. 

W  aj  1  n  ga*  taf  e  --  W.-2  Ij  i  u$hl^ 

W  dj in  i[ a  rnikiicl 'iTft=  Wiixhiuka«mtoiahlk&. 

Wsjymick,  W  80  oinJk-- Wyoming. 

WiijuoiiiiiiC=  Wrtprjiune. 

W  ,i  j  u '  qdM = M  bwurL 

Wak  -tAini-  CiTunds. 

Wa  ka=Wbikttn. 

Wa  kail  -Wpihfl. 

Wakii-akiLm,  Wakaikmm,  Wakaarum  ^  Wahkia- 

kujji, 
Wakamaaa,  Wakamucka— Cathlacnmup. 

—  -         *      -  -  ■      wfi 


Wakanaacecaa,  Wa-kan-a-akee-ahae. 
Waicanaaiaae.  Wakanaahai-W^akanagiffl. 

W 

^    ■   ,   ■■  .  tr«. 

W>ikajli--xNut>ikrt.  ^Hli,•iJul!^  Family. 

WiikaUioako.  WakflutA£nike  =  WakiUomJc»- 

Wako^OD  -  Mc'kii'k-wd^iunitiifWejf^iWlnfailii 

W  ak  CO  go  ^  \\  n  (.Ti  ^gf  J. 

Wci  keeli'  =\Viikiin. 

W  ilk  «»dacki = Wa  bsi  i  ■  hi . 

Wa  ke  tiiniiiiakie  —  Wiitfi  tomica . 

Wskli  =  rusrt  <j  m  nrlf".  ^ 

Wakh  pckiite  ^  W«  h  |M  k u  te . 

W[ikhpetonwaii=  Wrthpeton. 

Wiiki-^J^hijuiiiluvS, 

Wakiakuint.  W&kictima»  Wj^hkl&Jcmffi. 

W  aki  d  0  tika  numak -Sboahonl. 

WakinjiA  =  ArJkfira. 

Wako,  WB.koe=Wii**o, 

W&koki-i'Wiilinkjiyi. 

W  ti  k  on '  ctti-rm = W  u  n  i  n  ki  ki  kjiraj^Lhada. 

Wa  kon^  nii  -  WnknniklkamcJidd^ 

WakODtaj^'i  baad^KJii^otfjiohaQ. 

Wakoquet  -^  Waq  Unit. 

WakiJS=-\V(!ieo, 

Wakoihuwisatcig^i  *- WakoAwlraojtk. 

Wnkouircliiwe  k = <."hl&ed  ec, 

Wji  kui  ii  ton  we-dan^O^  ateahicba. 

"^  ua  =  \vn]i|iH:.k{ite. 

W  .  :,  d : .  1.  Dakota,  Wak-pay  tvfi*- Wabpetioa. 

Wak  lift  kA  to,  Wak-pf-knte-i  Wahpekute. 

Wak  pE  ton  Dakota  =  ^Sn  hr^tolL 

Wak  po'  kj  an.  Wikpokinya-WakpokiDyali. 

WakAayacbeeB—  Wokwiyudshl, 

Waktee'Hil    i-ki'-ka'ra^'tc*-da-Wakchekhlikika- 

Wakuiaaake-^-Salnt  Regis. 

Wakuak%»-  Foxes. 

Wakutaband,  Wa-ku-ta,  Waknla^t  bami-Khem- 

nichan. 
Wak-wa-ot-ta-non»Wea. 
Walaeumniea.  Walanamaa— WalakimmL 
Walalakinmi— Walalsimni. 
Walamakni,  Walamawaak-Chastaooste. 
Wa-la-nak-Jemez. 
W^apai  kw«-WaUpai. 
Waliai'yl-  Fro^wn. 
Walatoa— Jemea. 
WalawaU,  Wal-a-Walta-WaUawalla. 
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Wale^  on  wohai)— Waleghaonwohan. 

Walexa-o»-woba»-Waleghaiinwohan. 
Walhalla— Oualala. 
WalbominiM— Menominde. 
WaliiUki-Wewenoc. 
WalipekatM-  Wahpekute. 
Walit-kwa-ki-ool-Walas  KwaUatl. 
Wi'litsnm-*  Hahamatses. 
Walker  River  PiUtoa-Agaihtikara. 
Walkexa-  ShOHhoko. 
WaUah  WaUah- Wallawalla. 
Wal-lal-aim-iie—  Walalsimni. 
Wallamettet— Clo  w  we  walla. 
Wallamnte— Ugalakmiat. 
Walla-pail- Walapai. 
Wall-a-pi-WalpL 
Wallaa-Wallie. 

Walla-Wallahs,  Walla-WaUapama-Wallawalla. 
Walla-Walloo-Wlahoek. 

Wal-la-walts,    WallawoUah,   Wallewahoe -Walla- 
walla. 
Wal'-U-Wallle. 
Wallow  Wallow- Wallawalla. 
Wall-Pah-Pe-  Walapai. 
Walnonoak—  We  wenoc. . 
Walnut  Villaffe— Ousagoucoulas. 
Wal^pah-pee  snakes,  walpahpe  Snakea,  Walpalla— 

Walpapi. 
Wfl-pl,  Waljpiana-Walpi. 
Walyepai-walapai. 
WamaUva-  Monave. 
Wamanns-Wiminuche. 
Wamadt— Wamesit. 
WamaaquefiJcB — Warra8<|iieoc. 
Wambedtti-  Wamesit. 
Wam-U-li'-ne-^a- Wablenlcha. 
Wamennobe— Wiminuche. 
Wameaet,  Wametut,  Wammeaet— Wamesit. 
Wamnnia-oii),  Wamntga-oi»— Wamnughaoin. 
Wampa— Yampa. 
Wampangs,   wampano,   Wam-pa-no-gas,    Wampa- 

nooooks-Wampanoag. 
Wam-pa-noe— Wappinger. 
Wampeage— Wampanoag. 
Wamponas— Wappinger. 
Wamponoagi— Warn  panoag. 
Wampam-maken—  A  onaki. 
WamoMonewng-  Monaoni. 
Wanak- Dakota. 

Wanama*kew«jink-Wanamakewajenenik. 
Wanimi— Unami . 

Wananinka*s  band-Winnemucea's  Band. 
Wananoak— We  wenoc. 
Wanapiun-Sokulk. 
Wanati— Huron. 
Wanaze— Wanaghe. 
Winbanafi^,   Wanbanaki,    WanbanakUe,   Winb- 

naghi— Abnaki. 
Wanohas— Wasba. 
Wandati— Huron. 

Wanderers— Detsanayuka,  Missiasslk. 
Wan-dor-gon-ing — Ketcbe  waundaugen  ink. 
Wandots- Huron. 
Wane-as^'tliinyl- Hickory  Log. 
Wanezlt-  Manexit. 
Wangadaeea-Secotan. 
Wang'-kat—  Howungkut. 
Wangnm  -  Wongunk. 
Wa-nink'-i-ki'-ka-ra'-tea^  -  Wanlnklklkaracha- 

da. 
Waqioaoks— Nottoway. 
Wankatamikee- Wakatomica. 
Wannaton-  Pabaksa. 
Wag-nawen,   Wa<^nawexa,   Wan-nee-waok-a-ta^- 

ne-Iar—  Wannawegba. 
Wannemucbes— Wiminucbe. 
Wanonoaks— Wewenoc. 
Wanoolehie-Wenatchi. 
Wantats- Huron. 
Wa-nnk'e-ye'-na  -  Hidatsa. 
Waomiag— W  voming. 
Waoranecks,  Waoraneky— Waoranec, 
Wa8aiation-Wea. 
Wapaghkanetta,   Wapaghkonetta,  Wapahkonetta, 

wapakanotta,  Wapakoni^konge-Wapakoneta. 
Wapajcotah  -  WabpeKute. 
Wa'pamlt&nt- Yakima. 
Wapanaohk- Abnaki. 
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WapanflcUd  — AbimikJ^      Brothcrton^     BeJawart^ 

WapB^naki,  WlpaniUrUi&k,  Wapua.^klluraiioii,  W*- 

paii«!ini«,  Wiifiaiiin'kyu=Abnttkl. 
w  a  p  an  o  da  -<•  Wu  p  pin  (^  f  r* 
WftjiaqiiiaM*tt=  Waluuj  uasscL 
WapBMpah-^WIjJti'  Ktirii'mm'fl  VUla^go. 
Wtvasbn'ii  b&Qdn  Wapiaibaw^i    TUlage,  WK'|ia-«b««, 

W&patha  —  K 1  ^  I  iksa. 
Wftpato  Lake=AtftvltUi. 
W ap li tomi ca  -  Wn k ti U^ micil ► 
WapaUde.  Wa  pii-t<Jtiiie=VS'ahpGtoii. 
Wa  pa  too  ta-  UJitipirkiite. 
Wapatu.  Wapahi  Lake-ATialiiti. 
Wiipftiif^kanata.    WapnugJikoHetta,     Wapatifkkon- 

r  etta  --^  W  m  [  fj-i  k  n  u  et ji  .. 
Wft  p  a  y  k  0  0  ta  —  VV  J  th  pi  ^  k  ute. 
W  ape  mlna  kink  ---  lln  ni  pi  kaml  k  unk. 
Wap^nackl  «*  Abniiki, 
W  fi  peQo  ckfi = Wainpanottp. 
Wap>eto-Atf]i]fltJ. 

Wapin^eii.  Wapijiger,  Wapinga«i»Wnppi»ger. 
Wapirigfl^  PoTiipTsm,  VVitppiuiLfer. 
W^pintowaheT-^Wbilj  petorj , 

Wa  p  0  g;h  0  o  giiiata  ^\X\i  pa  k  on  e  la. 

W  Li  po  0  ffii  fiiff  =  VVh  pii  r  n  ii  IS 

Wfipooa  -■  I'otawiitoiui. 

Wapoto  X.ak«^  Atfjiliiti. 

Wappfttoota  -Wjihpekiite. 

W  a  ppanooi  =  S  V  H  ppi  o^e  f* 

Wappato--  Alia  tuft. 

"W  a  p  pfttomic  a  =  W  rik  tttom  ICA. 

Wjippatoo^-  Aiiuljiti. 

Wappaukcn  at4=  \VrtTiako  ri  e  tft* 

W & p pinnae kie -  A buitkJ, 

W  ap  p  t'  a  ^<rT  =  Ma  p  ijin  )?er. 

Wj^pptnoi     Ahcjuki,  Wftppluger. 

Wappiiifk,  Wnppln^tit,  WapplD^e*,  W^ppfngb^  Wnp- 

fingos,  Wftppmp,  Wipjiinoei,  Wipplnow,  Wa|»- 

pini  -=  W  ti  \  v\  A\  1  cor. 
Wap  pi  to  n  E  =  VVj  I  h  pett  in* 
W  ap  tai  1  m  im  -  Y  Ji  K  im  a. 
Wapto---  AtinUiU. 

W  a  p  Q  c  h  u  %i'  am  mft  "  WftpUtyutSlama. 
Wapumnev   Wjii>timniei  -^  Wapumntt. 
Wapunahkl  rAMiuki, 
Wa'(.iaiqarn  ='\\  fitik[4itkiiiii. 
W  aq  fhfL  TL  ts  a#i''  -  Z  i itinhiidl  tu4b  i^hmi. 
WiiqdJin^iUii^Wakbiiktikilhin, 
W  a   q :  on  ap  =■  Wak  emap. 
WLi:|cia  =  \Vttkbnn. 
Wfl  qotc^-=Ii:ivva. 
Waqpo'-to'^wft'«= Wall  fje  ton. 
WaraDakaraua  --  N  iiiyvv!iiiiiiuik(niri\uiinh. 
Waranancon^jos,   waranawancougy,   Waranawan- 

konfi=\VflriiTiiiwoiikoiiK- 
Waranocei^WHninnkf?. 
W  aTanPvajikiiiC  ^    Waran wankon  j*  ^^  V\  w  runii  ivon- 

kong. 
War-are-ree-kas— Tazaaigadiiu. 
Waraskoyackf  Waraskweag-VVarraaqueoc. 
Waratcha,  Waratka,  Waratkass-Wenatcbl. 
Waraton— Maraton. 
Warave— Osage. 
Warbigganns-  Wabigganufl. 
Warohas—  Wasba. 
Waroiaooms,  War  d  a  earn,  War-oi-&-enm— Wab- 

Idakum. 
War  eagle  peo|de«-Hang]ututadbantsi. 
Wareneoker,  Warenocker— Waoranec. 
War-flran-nk-ke-see— Waganakisi. 
Warldaoom,  Warkiaonm-Wabkiakum. 
Wark-pay-ku-tay-  Wahpekute. 
Wark-pey-t*  wawn — Wahpeton . 
Warm    Spring    Indians-Tenino,   Warm    Spring 

Apacbe. 
Warner's  Ranch  Indians— Agua  Caliente. 
Waroanekins— Waoranec. 
Waronawanka — Waranawonkong. 
Warpaton— Wabpeton . 
War-pe-kintes,  Warpekute,  Warpekutey-Wabpe- 

kute. 
Warpeton,  War-pe-ton-wan,  War-pe-t'wans-Wah- 

Wpeton. 
arpicanata-  Wapakoneta. 
Warraghtinooks-  Wea. 

Warranawankongs,    Warrana  wonkongs— Warana- 
wonkong. 
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Wftmnoka— Waoranec. 
WarraricM-Waradika. 
Warraskorack,      Warraskojaok,     Warratqueaka, 

War-raa-tqaeaki— Warrasqueoc. 
Warrawannankoncki— Waranawonkong. 
WaniMOTake-"  Warrasqueoc. 
Warronooke.  Warronoco^Waranoke. 
Wanhasa  Washa. 
WartokM-Watok. 
Wartoolaharka— Tonanulla. 
Warynawonoki*  Waranawonkong. 
Waaiiij —Osage. 

Waianta,  Waaabaetage,  Wa-aa-ba-eta-je-Wasabe. 
Waiabehit'ijl-Waaabe,  Wasabehitazhi. 
Was£  a'nikaoi'^a— Wasaenikashika. 


^aaagahai,  Waaage»Osage. 
V^aaakahM-Waksachl. 


band,      Wathano- 


Wa 

Wasama— Awanl. 

Wasapekent— Wasapokent 

Wa-aa-Mro-no,  W&-Mi'-feh-o-no— Dakota. 

Waaashe,  Wa-aa-ihis,  Wft'saMa— Osage. 

Waaawanik»Ouasonarini. 

Wa-aa-wi-ca-xta-xni-Ohanhauska. 

Waaawaee^aabasha-i  Osage. 

Waacoaa,  waa-oo-pam,  Waaoopan,  Waaeopaw,  Waa- 

oopena,  Waaoopuina=> Wasco. 
Waae-iah-ta-Wezhinshte. 
Waae^Q-it'i^-Wasedtuitazhi. 
Wa-aha-ba—  Washabe. 
Waahaonm—  Wesbacum. 
Waahaild,      Wash'-arkeeka 

Washakie's  Band. 
Waahaa— Osage,  Washa. 
Wa-aka-ahe— Osage. 
Waah-a-tnng—  Inshtasanda. 
Waahawa— Washa,  Washo. 
Washbaahawa-  Osage. 
Waahikeek= Washakie's  Band. 
Washington  Harbor- Bequim. 
Waahito,  Waahittaa- Wichita. 
Waaho'xla-Oto. 

Waahpoonte.   Waahpocoate,   Waahpoeonte,   Wash- 
^Moontonga—  Wahpekute. 
waahpolong.  Waahpetong— Wahpeton. 
Waahpi-Walpl. 
Waahpotang-  Wahpeton. 
Waah-aaahe— Osage. 
Waahtenaw-Wea. 
Waaht  Xahapa- White  Earth. 
WK'ahiitao- Sandla. 
Waaidnn  -Mnda— Washlchunchincha. 
Waaita- Wichita. 
Waahi-Washo. 

Waako,  Waakopam,  Waakoain,  Waakowa— Wasco. 
Waa-mil-chas-Wimilchi. 
Wa-a6b-be  nika-ahing-ga— Wasabe. 
W^taaaah,  Waaaaahaha— Osage. 
Waaaawomoea— Iroquois. 
Waa-aawa— Washo.  Waxhaw. 
Waaaea— Ouasouarini. 
Waatana— Waxhaw. 
Waauihiyayedan,  Waauwicaxtanxi- Passing  Hail's 

Band. 
Wiawftgaming— Wauswagiming. 
Waawaganiwininiwag— Wahsuahgunewininewng. 
Waawarini— Ouasouarini. 
Waa-wav-gon-nink— Waus  wagiming. 
Wataea,  wat&'ffl-- Watauga. 
Watahpahata-Klowa. 
Watanona— Wea. 
Watareea,  Watary— Wateree. 
Wataaoona— Amahami . 
Wa-tat-kah-  Wahtatkin. 
Watawawininiwok-  Ottawa. 
Watoape-  Wachape. 
Watoeoopa,  Watcettnpa-Wacheunpa. 
Watch-aheta-Wechikhit. 
Watchamahwaah— Wachamshwash. 
Wat-cbea-Wechikhit. 
Watchoaeta— Wachuset 
Wateknaai-Tubatulabal . 
Wateni'hte-Siksika. 
Wato-pana-toea,  Watepaneto— Eiowa. 
Water-Mlnnepata. 
Wateree  Ohiokanee—Wateree. 
Watermelon  Town-Totstalahoeetska. 
Waterreea— Wateree. 
Wathl-pii-Walpi. 
Watlalla-Watlala. 


Watoga«  Watoga-Wateogs. 

WatoAUta-Oto. 

Watooga-Watok. 

Watopana— Watopapinah. 

Wato'ta-Oto. 

Watpaton— WiUraaatonwan. 

Wataa-he-wa-  Watsaghlka. 

Wataeqnendo— Watsequeorda's  Band. 

Wa^ao-ke-wa-Watsaghika. 

Wattaaoona—  Amahami. 

Watterree- Wateree. 

Wat-tokaa-Watok. 

Wattoogee— Watauga. 

Wattoa-Wappo. 

Wa«itota-Oto. 

Wan-ba-na-kees— Abnakl. 

Waobaah  Indiana- Wabash. 

Waub-iab-aah-e— Wabezhaze. 

Wanboae— Maskegon,  SaRwanndngahwlninewng. 

Waob-nn-nk-oeg- Abnalu. 

Wauoh-ta— Taahhuanta. 

Wangan— Waugau. 

Waughwauwame— Wyoming. 

Wavghweonghtennaa,  Waogwaonriitaimea— Wea. 

Wanh-tocq-Wakhtek. 

Wankatamika,  Waokatanniikea,  Waakatomike» 

Wakatomlca. 
Wankiaenm,  Wan-U-a-enma,  WanUeoam'a,  Wanki- 

kam,  Wan-ki-kom-Wahkiakum. 
Wankonta  band— Khemnichan. 
Waolapta,  Waolatpaa,  Waolatpos— Gayuae. 
Waa-lit-aah-moak—  Hahamataes. 
Waupaoootar— Wahpekute. 
Wanpatone— Wahpeton. 
Wauphanthawonaukoe— Wapakoneta. 
Wanaaahe- Osage. 

Wanahakee'a  band— Washakie's  Band. 
Wauwanghtaneea — Wea. 
Wawih-Maidu,  Winton. 
Wawaig^tonoa— Wea. 
Wawamie- Wyoming. 
Wawaraainke,  Wawaning— Wawarstnk. 
Wawayoutat— Wawayontat 
Wawbonokkeeg— Abnaki. 
Wawoottonana— Wea. 
Waweobkairini— Weskarlni. 
Waweenock— Wewenoc. 
Wawehattecooka-  Wea. 
Waweneoh,  Wawenock— Wewenoc. 
Waweotonana,  Waweoogbtannea— Wea. 
Waweakairini-Weskarini. 
Waw-gon-nnk-Uz-se,  Waw-gon-uk-ke-sle— Wagana- 

kisi. 
Wa-wba-Osage. 
Wawiaohtanoa,  Wawiagbta,  Wawiaghtanakea,  Wa- 

wiagbtanon — Wea. 
Wawiaghtenkook— Tioeahrondion. 
Wawiagfatonoa,  Wawia'bta'nna— Wea. 
Wawh'acbtenooka-Wawyachtonoc 
Wa'irtk-em— Wawikyem. 
Wawiotonana,  Wawion^tanaa-Wea. 
Waw-ka-aau-aa— Wakasassa. 
Wawkwunkine-Waganakiffl. 
,Waw-lia-knahkewltii,Waw-lia-knahk-newitb-Wa]a;i 

Kwakiutl. 
Waw-lit-aum— Hahamatses. 
Wawpeentowaha— Wahpeton. 
Wawquoit-  Waquoit. 

Wawngweok.  Wawrlgwick— Norridgewock. 
Wawaaab,  Waw-aaah-e-Osage. 
Wawyaohteioka-Wawyachtonoc 
Wawyaohtenoke-  Wea. 
Waxana,  Waxawa,  Waxaawa- Waxhaw. 
Wa-yAOiit-Wahayahl. 
Waya'ht6nnki-Wea. 
Wayanaea — Cummaquid. 
Wayandotta— Huron. 
Wa-ya-tano-ke-  Miami. 
Wayattano,  Wayattanoe-Wyantemic 
Wayanghtanock-Wawyachtonoc 
Waymeaaiok— Wamesit. 
Wayomick,  Wayoniinr— Wyoming. 
Wayondota,  Wayondotta— Huron. 
Wayonghtanlea— Wea. 
Waynnckeke-Wacuntug. 
Waynndatta.  Waynndotta— Hnion. 
Way-yam-jpama— Wiam. 
Waiaia-Osage,  Washasha. 
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•<-Wazhazha«  Wazhazhe. 
WasuhM.  Wuaxiit— Wazhazha. 
Wirihi'-BA*-"  Wazhazhe. 
Wa-iha-ihe-Osage. 
Wa'-slMM-t»=Wezhlnshte. 
Wa-xi'-yft-ta  Fa-da'-nlna-Arikaia. 
Wasi7»  witoaeta- Wabziab. 
Waiiysts— Wazbazha. 
Was-ia-ar-tar-  Zaartar. 
Wanadea—Wazbazha,  Wazhazbe. 
W'Banankee  -  Abnakl. 
Wdowo— Ottawa. 
We-a-guf-ka-  Weogufka. 
Weah-Wea. 

Weakaoto-  Kbemnicban. 
Wealds- Wewoka. 
Wealuiing"  W  yaluslng. 
Wealoakiiigtown— Wyalusing. 
Weaadota — Huron. 
Weaaohrononi—  Wenrohronon. 
Weaahkimek-  Eskimo. 
Waataofe—  Weataug. 
Weatheraflald  Indians-  Pyquaug. 
Weatog— Weataug. 
Weatsa-he-wa-  watsaghika. 
Weans.  Weaws— Wea. 

Weber  Eiyer  Tntas,  Weber  Utes— Cumombab. 
WebbigB-  Winnebago. 
Webinoche,  WeUnoohe  TFtahs,   Webrinoches— Wi- 

minucbe. 
Wecamses-  Wicocomoco. 
Weoapaog-  Wekapaug. 
Wecco's— Waco. 
Weohagaskas-  WesBagusaet. 
We-ehe-ap-pe-nah-o  Itscbeabine. 
Weohifit-Wicbikik. 
WeHBhfl-la,  We-ehUMa-Wahkila. 
Weehkentowoons— Mech  ken  towoon . 
Weoh-pecs,  Wech-pecks,  Wech-peks— Yurok. 
Wechqnaeskeok—  Wecquaesigeek. 
We-ohnmmies- Wikehamni. 
Weckauaesgeek,    Weokquaesgnk,    Wackqnaskeok, 

Weckqaesieks,  Weeks— Wecquaesgeek. 
Wecoka-  We  woka. 
Wecos-Waco. 

Weeak,  Weea's,  Weeaws— Wea. 
Weeehagaskas-  Wessaguaset. 
Weeco— Waco. 

Weecoekoogee  -  Witblacoochee. 
Weeds- Wea. 
Wee-ka- nabs  -  Ta  08. 
Wee-kee-moch,  eekenooh— Wikeno. 
We'-e-ko-Waco. 
Weektninkas-  Wetumpka. 
Weelacksels-Wailaksel. 
Weelbiek  Tbappek— Scboenbrunn. 
Weeminuehe- wiminucbe. 
Weendegoag — Weendigo. 
Weenees-  Winyaw. 
Weeokees— We  woka. 
Weepers-Assiniboin,  Coaque. 
Weepo-Wipbo. 
Weepomeokes»  Weapemeoc. 
Weeqoakat-  Waquoit. 
"•  ett-Wei 


Wee  sEotoh-WIsbosk. 
Wee- tam-ka- Wetumpka. 
Weetemore — Pocasse  t 
Weetle-toch-Oetlitk. 

Weetnmkees,      Weetnmkus,      Weetompkee— We- 
tumpka. 
Weewaiknn  -  Wiweakam. 
Weewenooks — Wewenoc. 
Weewok-  Wi  weakam. 
Wee-yot-Wiyat. 
Wegegi-Wejegi. 
We  tnj  ear-  Weogufka. 
Weneeskeu  (chien)— Heviqsnipahis. 
Wehtak-WIatiac. 
Weh-ta-miob-  Klimmim. 
Webt'l-qoa-Wetlko. 
Weicbaka-Ouffrin-Wakbakukdbin. 
Weitobpeo-Weitspus,  Yurok. 
Weithspek- Yurok. 
WeiUe  tocb-Oetlitk. 
Weits-pek-  Yurok. 
Wejl-gf-Wejegi. 
WqiHte-Wezbinsbte. 
WeldM,  Wekivas,  Wekhra-Wikaitblako. 


W^o,  WAro,  Wlkuah-Waoo. 

Welakamika— Welagamika. 

We-la-poth— Tsewenalding. 

Welasatnx— Wolaaatuz. 

We-la-tah-  Picurifl. 

Welcb-Wbite  Indians. 

Welsk  Bearded  Indians- Wetofa  Indtear. 

Welsh  Indians- Hopi,  Wbite  Indians. 

Welwashx^'ni— Wei  wasbkeni. 

Wemalehe,  We-melohes-Wimilcbi. 

Wemenncbe,  Wemenutohe  Utabs— Wiminucbe. 

We-messooret-Missouri. 

Wemiamik-Miami. 

We-mil-che-Wimilcbi. 

Wemintheew— Munsee. 

We-mol-ebes-Wimilcbi. 

Wenango — Venango. 

Wenatona,  Wenatsnapam,  Wenatsbapan,  Wenatshe- 

pnm— Wenatcbi. 
Wenanmeew—  Unami. 
Wendats— Huron. 
Weneaw,  Wenee— Winyaw. 
We-n^mu— Hueneme. 
Wenlmisset-  Wenlmesset 
Weningo,  Weningo  Town— Venango. 
Wenot— Yangna, 
Wenrio— Ouenrio. 
Wenro — Wenrobronon. 
Wenubtokownk-  Nan  ticoke. 
WeoeksoekwiUaenm-Smacksbop. 
We-o-hav-  Wiyabawir. 
Weoka-Wewoka. 
Weondng—  Wyoming. 
Weopomeiok,  weopomeokes— Weapemeoc. 
Wepawaogs— Paugusset. 
Weperigoaeiawek-  Weperigweia. 
Weqnadn'aob— Wecbquadnacb. 
Wequa-esgeeks— Wecquaesgeek. 
Weqoapaug.  Wequapauoek— Wekapaug. 
Weqoenaonke — Wappi  nger. 
Wequetank— Wecbquetank. 
Werawooomooo,     weroweemoeo,     Werowoo6mioos, 

Werowooomoco— Werowacomoco. 
WSb'&  e'nikaci'ja— Wesaenikasbika. 
Wesagnsoasit,  Wesagnsons— Wessaguaset. 
Wesakam— Wesbacum. 
WU%  nikaei»ga— Sbosboni. 
Wesegnsqnaset-  Wessagusset 
Wesbakim,  Wesbaknm- Wesbacum. 
Wesb-bam-Tlakluit. 

Weskeslcek,  Wesqueequeok— Wecquaesgeek. 
Wessagnsens,  Wessagasqnasset,  Wessagossett—  Wes- 

sagUKset. 
Wesselowskoje—  Veselofski. 
Westangnstos-Wessagusset. 
West  Oongeeto,  West  Oongeta,  West  Oongeto.  West 

Oooneheto — Ck>ncbacbiton. 
Westenbook-Westenbuck. 
Western  Dor  ribbed  Indians-Tsantieottine. 
Western  Indians— Creeks. 
Western  Kaekenzie  Innoit— Kangmaligmiut 
Western  Sboshones— Sboeboko. 
Western  Sionz— Teton. 
Western  SnalMS— Witiinaabt 
West  Imongalasba— Imongalasha. 
West  Taso,  West  Tazoo— Yazoo. 
We'-fuala-knin-Sandia. 
Wetahato  -  Kiowa. 
Wetankni-Warm  Spring  Indians. 
Wetopabato— Kiowa. 
Weto(£-Witcbab. 
Weto«a»'-  Wetcbon. 
Wetoh-pee,  Wetoh-peok- Yurok. 
We-te-p&-bA'to-  Kiowa. 
Wetersoon—  A  mahami . 
W^f  hlu-ella-kwin-San  Felipe. 
Wetboeooobytalofa— Witblacoocbeetalofa. 
Wetopabata-  Kiowa. 
Wetquesebeok— Wecquaesgeek. 
WetsagowAB'— Wetsagua. 
Wetshipweyanab— Cb  ipewyan. 
Wettapbato  -  K  iowa. 
We-tom-can,  Wetomka,  Wetonikee,  Wetampkees— 

Wetumpka. 
Wewai-ai-kai-  Wiwekae. 
We-wai-ai-kom-Wiweakam. 
We'  wamasq-Em— Wewamaskem. 
We-wark-ka— Wiwekae. 
We-wark-knm— Wiweakam. 
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Weway-ft-kmy-'Wiwekae. 

Weway-a-kum— Wi  weakam. 

We-w»y-»-ky— Wlwekae. 

Wewechkairini-Weskarini. 

Weweenocka,  Wewenooka— Wewenoc. 

W^wi-«a-ia-Kainah. 

Wewoak-har,  Wewoakkan,  Wewoakkar,  Wewoak- 

karWockoy,  We-wo-cau,  Wewoko— Wewoka. 
Wewoonook—  Wewenoc. 
WeyA"'— Weyon. 
Weyandotta— Huron. 
Weyat-WIahoek. 
Wey-eh-hoo— Yehuh. 
Weyet-WishoBk. 
Weyominir—  Wyoming. 
Weyondotto— Huron. 
We-yot-WiyaL 
Whacoe-iWaco. 
Whalatt-Hwotat. 
Whampinaget-i  Wampanoag. 
Wha-pa-ku-taha-i  Wahpekute. 
Wbapetona— Wahpeton. 
Whash-to-na-ton-  Kh  waishtunnetunne. 
Whatott-Hwotat. 
Wbatoga-i  Watauga. 
Wheelappa,  Whaelappen- Willopah. 
WheelcnhM-Whilkut. 
Whe-«l-po,  Whe-«l-poo-ColvIlle. 
Whetatone  eountry— Wabaquaaset. 
WhU-a-pah-Willopah. 
Whill  weti-Coonlac. 
Whinega-Huna. 
Whippanapa— Abnaki. 
Whirlpool-Willopah. 
Whis&ah-Whiskah. 
Whish-ten-eh-ten-  Kh  waishtunnetunne. 
Whiddileitoh-  K  i  ttizoo. 
Whiatanatin— K  h  waishtunnetunne. 
White  Appla  Village- White  Apple. 
Whita  Bearded  Indiana- White  Indians. 
White  Bird  Hex  Perces-Lamtama. 
White  Gap  Sioox— White  Cap  Indiana. 
White  CUy- White  Earth. 
White  Eagle- Khuya. 
White  Earth  band— Qawababiganikak. 
White  Jiah.  Indians- At  tikamegue. 
White-Ooose  Eskimos- Kangormiut. 
White  Ground- Ikanhatki. 
White  Hair's  band-Pahatsi. 
White  Indians- Menominee,  Hopi. 
White  Knives-Tu88awehc. 
White  Pani,  White  Pania- Pawnee. 
White  People-Stoam  Ohimal. 
White  Pueblo- Nabatutuci. 
White  River   Indians-Klikitat,  Niskap,    Skopa- 

mi8h.  Smulkamish. 
White  Salmon  Indians— Chilluckkittequaw. 
White  towns-Taluamikagi. 
Whittomke— Wetumpka. 
Whiwunai  =>  H  opt. 

Whonkenteaes.  whonkentiss  -  Whonkentia. 
Whonnoch.  Whonock- Wharnock. 
WhuU-e-moooh = Sal  Lsh . 
Wholwhaipom,  Wholwhypom-Klikitat. 
Whyack-Wyah. 
Wlahtanah-  Waweatenon. 
Wi'-ah  tdn-oon'-gi-Wea. 
Wialetpam = Cay  use. 
Wialosinff,  Wialusing-Wyalusing. 
Wiandotts  »  H  u  ron . 
Wiapes^Quapaw. 
Wiatanons^  NVea. 
Wiatiacks-Wiatiac. 
Wiaut=Wea. 
Wiblsnuche-Wiminuche. 
Wi  bu'  ka  pa= Mohave. 
Wiccakaw-Wakokayi. 
Wic-chum-nee— Wikchamnl. 
Wicoomisses = W  ieocomoco. 
Wlcguaesgeck— WecquaesR:t»ek. 
Wich-a-chim-ne— Wikchamni. 
Wichagashas,  Wichaguscusset^Wessaguaset. 
Wichegati-Wichikik. 
Wichetohs.  Wichetas^ Wichita. 
Wl'-chi-kik=Wechikhit. 
Wlchiyela-  Yankton. 
Wichnmnies— Wikchamni. 
Wich-fls-Wakhshek. 
Wi6iyela-Yankton. 


Wickabaug^  VVrtspAUg. 

Wic  k^EJack  ■*  Witkair)<K'. 

Wick  allook- vvi^kfl nmnisb. 

Wick  e  rwrreek.  Wf «  keriMrwike ,  Wkktnhwk.  Wle*^ 

WkkiDDmLEh  *-  W  hkHDJim  lsh, 

W  k  k  q  u&ike  ck.  Wiekvaskeck  ~  Wtjv}  uav^oek. 

Wko     VVunx 

Wicoko  winwii,  WlHco-ko  wiLawu— Wtihoko. 

Who  maw  =■  Wftrraiuji  w . 

Wii.omi^ie,  Wiooistne,  Wicomlek^WfcooQcnooii. 

W i rci mocoui ^ Si^  u w !>c!oiiicm*( i^ 

W  i  L  Q  m  0  coi  --  W  i  tH  M?f>mc>r.<  i . 

Wi.jjseU- WiiiktiHi?!. 

Wicquaes^Fckpn,  Wioqttft*Jtaka-Weoqa4«a*wk. 

Wrcxtim     Tliililnit. 

Wi dfihiitikspa     MArtcopa,  PapagOt  PiCOA. 

Wi'<  bquaernktrk.     Wicohqaaetqueck,     Wlaehfus- 

k  <  I  k ,  Wi  i*r  k !]  u  a  ftik  tcki^  W  e<  'q  ua^t^e«  k. 
Wifkag-JQcka     \Vb'kji)^'j<K.\ 
Wieqy.atsk«  k,  Wleqiia*keok  -'  Wecii  uiu^gt^  k. 
Wigbalodaen,    Wi^kaloiacDD,    Wigfa»IfliMift-=  Wvt- 

WiiFhcQcdmlcofW,  Wlgb'cqcoinoco,  Wlgheomaeai, 
W jgii ciimog 01,  Wiji hi) t,omotu  -=  Wi coeomuix?. 

Wigh  q  iLa  ei  ke^k  -^  ^S  fr»  1 1  ]  tw:?<ig>.^*k. 

WipomftW=  HjfcCCillilJlW. 

Wihalooaing^    -W  vftlnsinp. 

W]f»iniLgiit,  Wihiniit- WihlnaahL 

Wi  k   ap  i  nah'^lt^^heahiiK?. 

W]  kachtitnnis  °  Wi  kchaniuL 

Wi  k  Agyl     W  i.f 'I  ]  ij  H  c^PL'k . 

W I  k a i  ! ako  -  W f k fl i rh Uk^% 

Wl  KamllQct'=-Waikerimnk. 

Wikanee     WikefiD. 

Wik  Cham  Di^WikcbttinnL 

Wiki^mgih  -  Wikcuu, 

Wi  ku-WfiCO. 

Wk  k  oxtemW-  W i k< iiktetu>k« 

Wik'sachi-Wnk^i.'hi. 

Wlk  UihTiiii' nc,  WiktBbAni'ni  -  WrkcbamnL 

Wi'-ku-Waco. 

Wikaedo-wininiwak,  Wika^uuk— Wequadong. 

Wiknrah-Wlkorth. 

Wi'kwadnnk,  Wikwed,  Wikwedong- Wequadong. 

Wi  Laekees,  WUaeU-Wailaki. 

Wi-lak-sei-Wailaksel. 

Wilamky— Wetumpka. 

Wflana-Picuria. 

Wi-ia-pnsoh — Tse  wenald  ing. 

Wilatsu'kwe-  Coyoteros. 

Wild  Cat-KoakotaalgL 

Wild  Greeks -Seminole. 

Wilde  Goyotea— Navaho. 

Wildluoit— Wyalufling. 

Wild  Nation- Ettchaottine. 

WUd  Oats.  Nation  of  the.  WUd  Rice.  Wild  Riee  Eat- 
ers, Wild  Rice  Men— Menominee. 

WUfa  Ampafa  ambn— Twana. 

Wi'-li-gi.  Wi'-U-gi-i'-San  Felipe. 

WUi  idshapa- Mohave. 

WlU'yi-Willstown. 

Willaoam— Smackshop. 

Willamette  Falla  Indians-CIowwewalla. 

Willamette  tribe— Cathlacumup. 

Willamette  Tumwater  band,  WUlammette  Indians - 
Clowwewalla. 

WiUamotki  titnyan- Willewah. 

Willa-noucha-talofa— Willanoucba. 

WiUapah-Willopah. 

Willem- Willi. 

WUlenoh-Wlllopah. 

Willetpos-Cayuse. 

Willhametts-Clowwewalla. 

WiUie- Willi. 

Willinis- Illinois. 

Willow  Greek  Indiana— Lowhim. 

Wils  T. -Will's  Town. 

W(-ma-Mima1. 

WlmUches-Wimllchl.    ' 

Wiminanohes,  Wiminannches— Wimlnnche. 

Wimosas—  Yama»ee. 

Winatshipihn-  Wenatchi. 

WinbiegOg- Winnebago. 

Wind-Hutalgalgi. 

Win-de-wer-rean-toon— Mdewakanton. 

Wind  Family- Hutalgalgi. 

Wfaidigoa— Weendigo. 
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Wind  peopla— KlTuksa. 

Windg,  Town  of  tna-iPlnawan. 

Windsor  Indiant»Podunk. 

Wineans-i  Winyaw. 

Winobago,  Wlneba^e,  Winob^k,  'V^epegonelc-i 

Winnebago. 
Winesemot-iWinQiginunet 
Winetariea-Hldatsa. 
Wingadoooa— Seootan. 
Wingah-Winyaw. 
Wingandacoa,   Wingandagoa,   Winginana,   Wingl- 

nas""86cotan. 
Winibagoa-Winnebago. 
Wtnibigocicxwininlir«g  -  Winnebegoehishiwinini- 

WinibigongJXTinipegoa-  Winnebago. 

WiniMmit,  Winiiimett.  WinJiimmit"  Winniainunet. 

WlnnabagOM-Winnebago. 

Winnakenozso-i  Miniconjou. 

Winnas  band,  Winna»-ti-Wihinasht 

Winnebagear,   Winnebaget,  Winnebagoag,    Winne- 

bagoe,  Winnebagoec,  winnobagog,  wlnnebagone, 

Wtnnebaygo -  Winnebago. 
Winnebigoudsh  »  Winneb^oshishi  winine  wak. 
Winnenoekt— Wewenoc. 
Winnepani,  Winnepaos,  Winnepagi- Winnebago. 
WinnepiMeockeege  <- Win  nepesaulc  I . 
Winnwamet,  WInnetiinet-iWinnisimmet. 
Winnes-tw-Wihinasht. 
Winnibiigog- Winnebago. 
WizmiUgodiish  Lake  (band)— Winnebegosliishiwi- 

ninewak. 
Win-ni-mima-Winimem. 
WinnimlMett— Wenimesset. 
Winnipegouek'- Winnebago. 
WinniMmit,  Wlnnidmet- Winnisimmet. 
Winootkoek- Winooskeek. 
Winter  Island»Neiuningaitua. 
Wintoon,  Wintn-Wintun. 
Winyo-i  Winyaw. 
Wioming,  Wiomink— Wyoming. 
Wiondott  -  H  uron . 
"^'oq  Sma9— Wiokemae. 
Wippanape-i  Abnalci. 

Wiqoaehezt  Wiqoaetkeck— Wecquaeaigeelc. 
WiMok,  Wiudcy-Waxhaw. 
Wiugechroanaa-Miffiisauga. 
Wieagnaset^WessagOflBet. 
Wiscaaeett  Indians— Wewenoc. 
WisooUa-Wifikala. 
Wis-oun-nes-i  Wikehamni. 
Wisham — Wishram . 
WWikam-TIakluit. 
Wishitow-- Wichita. 
Wish-pooke-  Yurok. 
Wish-ram,  Wishrans-Tlaklult. 
Wish-ta-nah-tin,     Wishtanatan, 

Khwaishtunnetunne. 
Wi'-si-tf- Wichita. 
Wlskerscreeke»  Wecquaeageek. 
Wis-knl-U-Wiskala. 


Wish-te-na-tin- 


Wissagnset-  Wessagusset. 
WtoAkodewininl- 


Inl-Metia. 
_       s-Tlaklult. 
Wiss-co-pam— Wasco. 
Wissiqnack—Nesaquake. 
Wiss-whams-Tlakluit. 
Wis'-tOm-a-ti'  Une'—Khwaishtannetunne. 
Wi  Taokees,  Wi  Taekee-Yokas- Wailaki. 
Witahiwi^U-Pitahauerat 
Witamlcy-  Wetumplca. 
Witanghatal^SerranoB. 
Wi'-to-pa-ha.Witopa'hat,  Wi'topaha'  to,  Witopatu- 

Wltapi^— Wutapiu. 
Witawadyata-Witawaziyataotina. 
^tch-a-Uws,    Witoheto,    Witchetow,    Witchitas, 

Witchitows- Wichita. 
Witoioyaopina— Itscheabine. 
Witetsaib,  Wi-tets'-han-Hldatsa. 
WSthohetan-  Wichita. 
Withont-BowB-iSanB  Arcs. 
Wltishaxta'na— Illinois. 
Witoapo,  Witowpa,  Witowpo— Ibitoupa. 
Witquesehaek,witqaesoheok,Witqae8ohreek-Wec- 

Wi'ts'a-Widja. 

Wi'ts'a  gyit'lnai'- WidJargitnnaL 

WitMh-pfia-i  Yurok. 


Witshita,  Witslt&'-Wlchita. 
Witsogo — Tsofkara. 
Witsto-Bellabella. 
Witain1ri»  Wetumpka. 
Witune— Kadohadacho. 
Wl-tup-a'-tu— Kiowa. 
Wi-oh-sis-Wakhshek. 
Wioini'em— Ditsakana. 
Wiwagam— Wiweakam. 
Wi-wai-ai-kai-Wiwekae. 
W  '  1     V\1wt/iikiitn. 

W..-^  ... 

Wiwayiki--- Wi  vv^'kae. 

W !  wej  okfl  -  \V  i  \K  e  k jsie . 
Wi  wti  ekum = W  [  woak  j«n. 

iff  i  weq'  &e  =  \\  l  WO  kiiCi^. 

Wi  w i  Wm -  \V  iv,  i-aknm* 

Wiw  li  \  kfl  -  SV  r  Wi  >ka. 

Wiyfin^lottj^  1 1  no  >ri, 

Wi  yot-Wtvtit. 

W  Itoa  ilth-iht=  1  liiH let* 

W  SI  !i  hk-t^-koDk ,  WnahktDkocik-'  Westenhlmk. 

W  nuii^dlitka  --  I  'rijiliv*  litlj^a. 

W'njimitL--rittimI. 

W  r^fj  g  liquti  took  0k«^  •  *  Wusum  1 1  u  r  k . 

Wo  II  p&  nach  ki=Abniiki. 

W  0  >i  pik  Km  ikun  Jc '^  WApl  Ci^mek  y  kt% 

Wo  as  -r'vii. 

Wy^iiDftki--  AljiuLkL 

Woe  CO  coifl.  Wocke  Ooyo-^WttkokayL 

W  :j  '  k  fl  ocbe  ^  Wh  kisar-hi 

W  0  canm  *  \V  i  jccon , 

W  li  "'noeki = Wc  wi.'ntM:', 

Wo  he  noDi'pa— OcibetiODpiL. 

Wohi-sh=r:iwri.'e. 

Wohlpahpe  Snake««^Walpapi< 

W.ikkon  =  Wo^Tdii. 

W    ■        ■■         VVtkkHattii. 

W  vvnkokajl, 

W   ....      •■  .Ipl, 

W  J  jru^a-j- Wfiwoltjj^i, 

Wfllf    Nriihit'jiii,  Mlchirache, 

Wo  1 1  Eat*  n = i'oy  fj  teros. 

Wi]f  geni  '  Kliam£iiiirimaiike. 

Wo  It  Indlanj,  WoirPftWiie«=Skiai. 

Wii'lf  Feoplc  -  M Ei3 irl hlij kiigiighe. 

Wolftown-VVuLvaihi. 

Wy]f  tribe  of  the  Uelavarem-M unset, 

W  1-i  ]  kukay  -  \V  n  k  <  ykayi . 

WoSJ^h  wolhh.  WoUaollR,  WoUa**llA,  WoIlswoUaks, 

WijSliivwflllah,  Wol  !ikW-wol  lah=  WiiUpiWiiUa, 
WoU-piJi  pe=  VValptj  1 .3 
Wol-pI-Walpi. 
WoIsatoz-iWolasatnz. 
Wolves-Skidi. 

Woman  helper  band— Tonojriet's  Band. 
Woman-o-sne  TItes-iWiminuche. 
Womenog= Wewenoc. 
Womenonche— Wiminuche. 
Wompanaoges,  Wompanoag,  Womponoags-iWam- 

Wpanoag. 
onalatolro— Unalachtigo. 
Wonami-iUnanii. 
Wong-ge—Jemez. 
Wongonki,  Wongoms,  Wongonck,  Wongnng— Won- 

W^unk. 
o-ni-to'-na-his-  Brul6. 
Woooon— Woccon. 
Wood  Assiniboines— Tschantoga. 
Wood  Orees-iSakawithlniwuk. 
Wooden-Ups-iTlinglt. 
Wood  Indians— Nopeming,  Nuchwugh,  Tutchone- 

kutchin. 
Wood  people— Hankutchin. 
Woods  Bloods— Istsilcalnah. 
Wood  Stoneys»T8chantoga. 
WoopoteX't-Wohkpotslt. 
Woo-pom — Wopum. 
Wooselalim»  Clallam. 
Woo-wells— Wowol. 
Wopowage — Paugusset. 
WoqpoUlt-Wohkpotsit. 
Woranecks— Waoranec. 
Woraqa,  Wo-ri-q<— Potawatomi. 
Workons— Woccon. 
Worm  People  »Esk8inaitupiks. 
Wosoopom— Wasco. 
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Wo«-MMh-6-Onge. 

WS'topio-  WutapicL 

Wo'-t^-Wotkalgi 

WoiuMhita— OuachlUL 

Wowenoeki— Wewenoo. 

WowoeMi— Wewok&. 

Wowolaai-Wolasl. 

WSzni'  mlft-iWohuamis. 

WoTmlnr.WoyuBioth— Wyomiiig. 

Wrmncall  Bay-  Kaltiknk. 

Wrole  AUay-Molala. 

Wrjiaoken-Wailaki. 

W.  Sehloiu-Tetaii. 

Wlh&'  n&ta-Shallattoo.  ^ 

W*tawM- Ottawa.  t 

Wfi'oket&D-Wosl&ketan. 

Wnh'  tft  pi  a-Wutapiu. 

Wu'-l-fft-^'-*-WuItuthlaa.^ 

WnkaxJ'ni-Wukakenl. 

WokoAamni— Wikchamnl. 

Wnkhquaatenaiik— Wechquadnach'. , 

Wiik-fl'-die-WakMchi. 

WaOaat^'-wiflk-Malecite. 

Wolz— Shasta,  Upper  Takelma. 

WnnaUohtifo-i  Unalachtigo. 

Wun-a-moo-a'a  1»and—Winnemucca'8  Band. 

Wun-a-mno-a't  (th«  8«oond)  band'-Kuyuidika. 

Wunanmaeh— Ifnami. 

Wniuutfhowatiiokowoga,       Wnnnaihowataokqut— 

Wunnashowatackoog. 
Wd-aa^-Onage. 
WiiihqAm— Wishnm.       \ 
WttthqAmA-pftm-TlAklult/ 
Wnahuam— wiahram. 
Wu-to'-ko  -  Wiahoko. 
Wai-at-iHwotat.  _  — 

Wnte'-alit,  Wnta'tn-Cherinak. . 
Wntata'-Bellabella.  ^ 

Wu'taren— Cherinak. 
Wyaohtenoi,  Wyahtinawa*-Wea.     . 
Wyalooiiiif,  WyalnoiBf — Wyaloslxig. 
Wyam-Wlam. 
Wyamlsff*- Wyoming. 
Wy-am-pams,  Wyampaw- Wiam. 
Wyandota,  Wyandotte— Huron. 
Wyandot  Town- Junundat. 
Wyandotti-  Huron. 
Wyantannck— Wyantenuc. 
Wyantenook— Weantinock. 
Wyantennck — Wyantenuc. 


Wyatant 


i— Quapa^ 


Wyatanona-  Wea. 
Wyatlaok-Wiatiac. 


Wybuiinf — Wyalusing. 
Wyokenoroeko-  Wecquaeflgeek. 
^eletf-Waitlas. 


Wyoomea,  Wvoom 
Wyeaoktcnacki-Wea. 
Wyeok- Wawyachtonoc. 
Wy-eilat— Cay  use. 
Wya-LaekMa-Wailaki. 
Wyaluting-  Wyalusing. 


— WIcocomocd. 


Wykena»-\ 

Wylachies,  Wylaokiea,  Wylaki-WaUaki. 

Wylooing,  Wyluaink— Wyalusing. 


Wykenas-Wilceno. 

Wyniawt—  Winyaw. 
Wynooohee- Wenatchi. 
Wy-noot-ohe-  Wenatchi. 
Wyofftaml-Wea. 
Wyouaaing—  Wyalusing. 

Wyomen,wypinin.Wyomiak,WyoBiiah— Wyoming. 
Wyondata,  Wyondotti- Huron. 
WyqoaMqaeo-  Wecquaeflgeek. 

Zaboti^,  Xabotaoa- Tano. 
Xaoatin  -  Soacatino. 
Zaoona,  Zaeono— Jacona. 
Zaeaer— Haeser. 
Za'ezaM-China  Hat. 

i'tc— Agua  Caliente. 


Xa^S-ta'-ao  «  Apache. 
Xai'ma  aranjroa's- Comecrado. 
Xaima'me— Cotonam. 
Xa'ina-Haena. 
Za-lila'-Haisla.  Kitamat. 
Xak  nnwia'  <-  Hukanuwu. 
XaUy-Zufti. 
Ziman&o — Hawmanao. 
Xamnnanuc— Xamunambe. 


XaaAla*iala-Kitlope. 
Xaasaswd''i — Hanene wedL 
Xangopaay— Shongopovi. 
Zapea,  Zapiea— Hapes. 
Zapira— Xjipida. 
Zaqoa— Xagua. 
Zaqnooira-Harahey,  Qniviia. 
Zaram— Xarame. 


I— Pawnee. 
Zaray— Zofii. 
'Tm^iZ^Mz — HiiaHniling 
Zatol-Xatoe. 
Z^tikwiwa-Winton. 
ZanM-Chaui. 
ZawAmpay- Walapai. 
Zt'zamataaa— Hahamataea. 
Zax'Sqt-Kakekt. 
Ztt  koan-Hehlkoan. 
Zemaa,  ynaes.  Zemea- Jemez. 
Zanopna^-Qenobey. 


Xflngopaai,  ZoBgopavl— 


Keresan  Family. 
BO— Xarame. 

ZUbu-Hfabu. 
Xiearniai-JkHrllkL 

XigTiAn  =  ;^  i  iiKi  iH  n  * 

ZilcDoa,  XiieDaa--Olla  Apat^he. 

ZiomAtQ-"  PiMLSllitO. 

Zipaolabi^  tshl^uulcivf . 
Zi»aict  «XLm(^. 
ZiiaBi  0  ^Sij  }i  mw 
ZdoomPi  ^  J  [  HTrmes* 
Zoi'io^^Kolkol. 
Ziilkttt-Whilkiit. 
ZosLizi  A|»ari  =^  Sliougopo  vt. 
Z&mokii  •■Coniox , 
Zuaalui  =  Von  111  UK. 
ZnnE^p&bi,    Zangapanl, 

Zonoidftf  ^  Son  ni  til, 

Zonifl.diQ''^  EiOiiMAdltig. 

Zoq  !s'dl=  U  oktf  !i . 

Z«ucfif«Ti  -  8how  fffipovL 

Xmimanei^TaweQflah, 

ZiwiliWt  -  Hfi  miURkut. 

Zo''Ta]ai,  Xoyalfa^lIoyiUHiii. 

Zpu&ijot  ]Ia]3Liso«^liiliiQiH>, 

ZuflCfttijia^Si  MM  utliin. 

ZuAdjl  LuLELga'  1    ^^ki.duni. 

Z  u  jid  J  i-nao  -  1 1 1 1  r  ^in  i  \i,  lu 

iujila.  XuaUa -Clu^mw, 

Ziiimit»aa  =Quflmlchan. 

Zuanes  ^  [lllAntf;^, 

Zuo<t,  Xiaoa^Btiukii. 

^udea— Hwates. 

ZnikoliyazSn- Huikuayak  en. 

Zninaint,  Zimanoti  Zumariaa,  Znmaa,  Ziuii4Ma~* 

Tawehash. 
Xomitoam-Tepecano. 
Zomiexan- Comiaken. 
Zomtaspe-Nawlti. 
Zomunaumbe — Xamunambe. 
Znmupaml,  Znmupani— Shongopovl. 
Zuqua-Xugua. 
ZtttsI  hit  tin-Kutshittan. 
Zntslnnwu'-  Hutsnuwu. 
z-6'tz  '{LtkawSq  -  Huthutkawedl . 
^wa'aots-Wharhoots. 

Ta'-Yafigtsaa. 

YimU>-  Umpqua. 

Yau'x'aqSmaa-  Yaaihakemae. 

Yla'kimft-  Yakima. 

Ya-atie— San  Marcos. 

Yabapaia,  Yab^oiaa.  YaUpaaet,  YaUpal- Yavapai. 

YaUpai  Oajnala-Paiute. 

YabipaiXudk-Oiaibi. 

Yabipais- Yavapai. 

Yabipais  OaeroonMchaa- Cueroomache. 

Yabipais  Jabeaoa- Havaaupai. 

Yabipali  Lipaa— Lipan. 

Yabipali  Vabajay-Navaho. 

Yablpaia  Vataga— Kiowa  Apache. 

Yabipali  Tejoa-Tejua. 

YaUpaiya,  YaUpay,  YaUpiaa- Yavapai. 
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TaoMwt,  TMamawi— Yakima. 

Taeawti-  Makah. 

Yaoooa-Acoma. 

YaehaohnxnnMa-  Yachlkamnl. 

YaohakeenMt  a-  Ditsakana. 

YaohohmnnM— Yachikamni. 

Yaeh'ergamuti- Yacherk. 

YaehiesaTexas. 

Yachimeee— Yachlkamni. 

Yachimiohas— Chitlmacha. 

Yaohon,  Yaohouz— Yazoo. 

YachtahU'aeamiat-Yakchilak. 

Yaokaman,  Yaokamawi,  Yaokawi,  Yaokimas- Yak- 
ima. 

Yaeo— Acoma. 

Yaeomans-i  Yakima. 

Yaoona  Indiani,  Yacone,  Yacons—Yaquina. 

Yaoovanes—  Yoj  uane. 

Yaotaoh^-Yatasi. 

Yi-on,  Y£-oa-m^  ^iinn<i-Chemetuime. 

Yacnini— Yacomul. 

Ya'dAs-Yadua. 

YaMumnM— Yusamne. 

Yi'gAii«Yafiin. 

YacnetBito  —Yagenechito. 

Ya^ohiano^eohti «  Onondaga. 

YagaSieobitoni,  Yaroenesohito— Yagenechito. 

Yi?^ha-Yahalgl. 

Yahato,  Yahatt-Yahach. 

Yah-bay-p£iMhi- Yavapai. 

Yahkato^-Yakutat. 

Y&'blihaimuVAhiitUba-Taoe. 

Yahmiyo—Yuma. 

Yah-nib-kaltt'-  Ataakut. 

Yahooahkin,  Yahooskiii,  Yahooskin  Snakea— Yahu- 
skJn. 

Yahowa-ilowa. 

Yah-qao-nah— Yaqnina. 

Yahrnnfwaco-i  Yoroon  wago. 

Yahahoo-i  Yazoo. 

Yah-ahoota,  Yahahutea— Chemetunne. 

Yahweakwiooae— Yuk  weak  i  wiooae. 

Yah-wil-obin-ne^Yawilcbine. 

Y£-id«ata-Molala. 

Yainakahi.  Yainakakni-Yaneks. 

Yaia-Eveisli. 

Yaiamiu*-Yu8umne. 

Yakamaa,  Yakaniaa,  Yakemaa,  Yakenia— Yakima. 

Yaket-ahno-klatak-makanay,  Yalc'et  aqUnuqtle'et 
aqkta'ma'kinik^Akanekunik. 

Ya-U-aa-Yokaia. 

Yakimaw»  Yakima. 

Yakka-Yaka. 

Ya'kl&'naa— Yaku-lanas. 

Yalcokon  ka'pai— Karankawa. 

Yakon,  Y^oaa,  Yakonah,  Yakone—Yaquina. 

Yak«'da't-Yakutat. 

Ya-i[fiii'-iii-me'  idnnS-iYaqulna. 

Yakatotakoa-Yakutat. 

YakntakaUtnik.  Yakatikelignik-Tutago. 

Yakweakwiooae— Yukweak  wiooae. 

YftkwQ  L«miaa»Yaku-ianas. 

Yak-y-you—Yukweakwioose. 

Yalaaai-Yazoo. 

Yalohedime8«  Alchedoma. 

Yale-Shilckuatl. 

Yalaamnnea,  Yaleaomni-i  Ynflumne. 

YaUpaya— Yavapai. 

Yallaahee,  Yaltaaae-Yataai. 

Yama-iYuma. 

Yaina9ea«-  Yamasee. 

YanUEgaa->  Mohave. 

Yamaffatock— Yamako. 

Yanugab—  Mohave. 

Y£makni=-Warm  Spring  Indians. 

Yamaa,  Yamaaea,  Yamaaa^lgi,  Yainaaaftea,Yainaiaaaa, 
Yamaaai-i  Yamasee. 

Yamaya—  Mohave. 

Yamaaea-i  Yamasee. 

Yamhareek— Ditsakana. 

Yam-HiU-Yamel. 

YamkaUia-Yonkalla. 

Yamkallv-Kalapooian  Family,  Yonkalla. 

Yamloouock— Tamuleko. 

Yammacrana^aamiacraw— Yamacraw. 

Yaininaiaeea,Yatninona«M>,Yamin9aeaa,YaTninoaaaea— 
Yamasee. 

Yam-ma'a—Yammoetuwiwagaiya. 

Yamoiseaa,  Yamoaaaaa— Yamasee. 


Yampahi- Comanche. 

Yam  Pah-TIteaa-Yampa. 

Ya'mpaini— Ck)manche. 

Yam-p^  b~  Yavapai.  ^ 

Yampai-rinauol— Comanche. 

Yampaia,  Yampaoa— Yavapai. 

Yamparack,  Yamparakaa.  Yamparacka,  Yamparae- 

kaa,  Yamparicaa^  Yaia'parilca-iDitsaluina. 
Yampaa— Yavapai. 

Yam-pa-aa-caa,  xampaUka-i  Ditsakana. 
Yampatick-ara— Yampa. 
Yampazioaa^Ditsakana. 
Yampay  I- Yavapai. 
Yampequawa— Umpqua. 
Yamperaok,  Yamparathka,  Yam-per-rikan,  Yam-pa- 

oc-coea— Ditsakana. 
Yam-p'-ham-ba— San  Crist6bal. 
Yampl,  Yainpiaai- Yavapai. 
Yamplrioa,  Yam-pi-rie-ooea— Ditsakana. 
Yampi  TItea,  Yamp-Pah-TItaha'-  Yampa. 
YanaU«-  Ayanabi. 
Yanekton  *-  Yankton. 
Yanetauiaa-iYanktonaL 
Yaneton— Yankton. 
Yanotonaia— Yanktonal. 
Yanetonaai- Yankton. 
Yanctoneea—Yanktonai. 
Yanetonca— Yankton. 
Yanotonla,  Yanetonnaia-iYanktbnal. 
Yanctonnaia  Oatheada-^Pabaksa. 
Yanotona,  Yanetonwaa,  Yanetorixutna,  Yanotowah— 

Yankton. 
Y^dia— Tonkawa. 
Ya]iaton,Yanatonff>-  Yankton. 
Yanga,  Yang-ha—Yangna. 
Yaofftona  A&nahi-Yanktonai. 
Yaiiieya-r6no— Mohawk. 
Yanioaeavaa— Yamasee. 
Yankamaa— Yakima. 

Yanka-taua,  Yanktan-Sloox,  Yank  toan— Yankton. 
Yanktoanan,  Yanktoanona-iYanktonai. 
Yankton*-Brul6. 
Yanktona,  Yankton  Ahnk,  Yankton  Ahnah,  Yank- 

ton-aiaa,  YanktonaJa,  Yanktonana,  Yank-ton-oea— 

Yanktonai. 
Yanktonn— Yankton. 
Yanktonlana,  Yanktoniaa-Sionz,  Yanktoniaa,  Yank- 

tonnan,  Yanktonnaa— Yanktonai. 
Yank-ton  (of  the  north  or  plaina)— Upper  Yank- 
tonai. 
Yanktona— Yaiik  ton. 

Yanktona  Ahna,  Yanktona  Ahnah— Yanktonai. 
Yanktona  of  tha  Horth,  Yanktona  of  the  PlainaM 

Upper  Yanktonai. 
Yanktona  of  the  aoutii— Yankton. 
Yank-ton-na*- Yanktonai. 
Yanktoona,  Yanktown— Yankton. 
YaBkw&-na»-'Byan-ni'— Iroquois. 
Yannacock,  Yannooook— Corehaug. 
Yannubbea  Town— Ayanabi. 
Yanoa^Janos. 
Yan-pa-pa  TItaha— Yampa. 
Ya'n-td&i-Yan. 
Yantona— Yankton. 
Ya*  taa£-i  Yangtsaa. 
Yannbbee— A  y  anabi. 
Yaooomioo,  Yaocomooo— Seoowocomoca 
YaogAa— Yaogus. 
Yaomaeoaa— Secowocomooo. 
Yaopim  Indiana— Weapemeoo. 
Yaoa— Taos. 
Yapa-Ditsakana. 
Yapachea— Apache. 
Yapain^-Ditsakana. 
Yapalage— Yapalaga. 
Ya-pa-pi— Yavapai. 
Yaparehoa,   Y&-p&-rea-ka.  Ya'papra'xka,  Yappario- 

koea.  Yappariko— Ditsakana. 
Ya'-qai-y&k-Yahach. 
Yaqoima,  Yaquimia— Yaqui 
Ya-aeem-ne— Awanl. 
Yaahoo,  Yaahu— Yazoo. 
Yaah-ne — Chemetnnne. 
Yaahu  laklthii- Yazoo  Skatane. 
Yaakai-Yokaia. 
YaaLli'a-Yastling. 
Yasonea,  Yaaona,  xaaooa,  Yaaou,  Yaaonx,  YasoTat, 

Yaaaa,  Yaaaanea,  Yaaaoueea— Yazoo. 
Ya-flu-chah,  Yaaachaha,  Yaauohan- Chemetnnne. 
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YMimini*"  Yusuxnne. 
YMia— Yazoo. 
Ta-«ut— Chemetunne. 
Tatace,Yataohe,Tataohes,YataM.Yates6e.TatMie, 

Yatane,  Yatawee,  Yataai^,  Yatassi,  Yatay-Ya- 

tafid. 
Yatche^thinyoowuo-iSiksika. 
Yatohies-Texas. 

YatehikamnM,  Yatehlknmne— Yachlk&mnL 
Tatohitoohea-iNatchitoch. 
Yatea—San  Marcos. 
Y£tUatl£W-Navaho. 
Yatl  nas:  had'a'i-i  Yehlnaas-hadai. 
Yattapo.  YattaM««iL  YattasoM,  Yattaa66t,Yattaai«. 

YattasM«-Yatad. 
YatoclMtt-  Ataakut 
Yatom—Yutom. 
Ya-tse— San  Marcos. 
Yanana-i  Yowani. 
Yaaktong.  Yanktons— Yankton. 
Yanlanom  »  Yaudancbi. 
Yaanktwaan «-  Yankton. 
Ya'an-ai— Yaunyi. 
Yan-terrh-  Yohtor. 
Yantueketa—  Ataakut. 
Yavai  Suppai—HavasupaL 
Yavapaiat.  YaTape^Yarapies— YavapaL 
Ya-v^pe'-ku-tcin'— Tulkepaia. 
Yavepi-kutohaaaTulkepaia,  Yuma. 
YaWpai  oajaala*-PHlute. 
YaWpai  eneroomaohe-iCuercoinache. 
YaTipai-OileaM— Gila  Apache. 
YaTipai  Jabeaoa,  Yavlpu  javetoa— Hayasupal. 
YaTipai-Iipanes  -  Lipan. 
Yayipai  Muea  Oraive-iOraibL 
YaTipai-naTi^oi—  Navaho. 
YaTipaU-i  Yavapai. 
YaTipaia-oaprala-  Paiute. 
Yavipaia-Nati^a-Kiowa  Apache. 
Yavipau-NaTf^ai-Navaho. 
YavipaitteJua-iTeiua. 
Yavipay-i  Yavapai. 

YawMfo'tthi,  Ya^vSdm5ni->YaudanchL 
Yawhiok,  Yawhneh— Yahach. 
Yawil-choie.  Yawitch^nnl-Yawllchine. 
Yaxk^-a— Crows. 
Yayooha*  Eyeish. 
Yaaoo  Old  Town.  Yasoo  Old  YUlaffa,  Yaaoo  Ylllafs, 

Yaxoos,  Yaxoax= Yazoo. 
YUtoopas,  Ybitoupaa-ilbitoupa. 
Yoasqoi  >-  Casqui. 
Yehiaka-Chiaha. 
Yeahtentanee — Wea. 
Yeanneeoek— Corchaug. 
Yi'oEqEn-Yesheken. 
Yeoorf— Yecora. 
Yacinen-ne' -i  M  t  mbrefios. 
YegaJiaoDhegiha. 

Yeffuaoes.  Yeroasas,  Y6fiias,Y«ff^utBM— Yguases. 
Y^ah,  Yehhah-Yehuh. 
Yehl-Hoya. 
Yeka-Kikatslk. 
Yekuk»Ekuk. 

Ye-k'u'-ni-me'  )dnn8— Yaquina. 
Y»-Ku-tce — Yucutce. 
Yelamn'-i  Yelmus. 
YeletpoaOayuse. 
YeUowhill-Red  Clay. 
YeDow  Knife,  Yellowknife   Indians,  Yellow  Knife 

people,  Yellow  Knives— Tatsanottine. 
Yellow  Kedioine's  band-Inyangmani. 
Yellow  Vnisffe-NachuritueL 
Yplovol-Yalik. 
Yemassee — Yamasee. 
YemezBJemez. 
Yemmassaws— Yamasee. 
Y5n=Yan. 
Yendat»  Huron. 
Yinde'staqli-"  Yendestake. 
Yendots— Huron. 
Yenf  etonn — Yankton. 
Yent-N^t. 
Yeomansee  »  Yamasee. 
Yeopim  -  Weapemeoc 
YES't-Noot. 
Yep-pe=Yampa. 
Ym  olaos — Ye  kolaos. 
Yerbipiame  -^  Ervipiames. 
Ysa^  Yo-«a<>»  Yes^ng-Tutelo. 


Yetaas— letan. 

YIto-otttni-Etagottine. 

Y<.td6a-Ye. 

Yent-Nodt 

Y<vep^y»-  Yavapai. 

Yfpiaees,  Yfaaies»Yguases. 

Ylkindastaehy- Yendestake. 

Yi'ata'teheako-CarriJBo. 

Yikixva'nlit— Eskimo.  Imaklimlut,  Ingnklimiot 

Ylk'oa'psan— Ikwopsum. 

Yl-kq»sI?-Yikkhaich. 

Ylk'ts^Yukuts. 

Ylta-Ute. 

Yi^-ItUok. 

YhihCa-Ute. 

Yly&qemae-Yaaihakemae. 

YlackM--WaUaki. 

YKitches-Imiche. 

Ymnnacam— Ymunakam. 

Ym^ues— Imuris. 

Yndgnavln—Inisiguanin. 

Yned— Nabedache. 

Ynqneynnqne  -i  Yifiqueyunque. 

Yoaoomooo -i  Wicocomoco. 

Yoamaoo,  Yoamaooas-iSecowocomoco. 

Yoamity-i  Awani. 

Yoani— Yowani. 

YocaUes-Yokol. 

Yooovaaes—  Yojuane. 

Yoent— Maripoean  Family. 

Yoedmani— Yaudanchi. 

Yoelehane-iYawilchine. 

Yoem-iYuma. 

Yoetaha-i  N  avaho. 

Yofkle,  Yofate-iBofaula. 

Yoehroonwaffo— Yoroon  wago. 

Yohamite-i  A  wani. 

Yohios-Yokaia. 

Yoht-Zoht 

Yohuane— Yojuane. 

Tohumne-iYandimni. 

Yo  kal^mah,  Yo-Kei-Yokaia. 

Yoko=>Yokol. 

Yokoalimdah — Yokolimdu. 

Yokod-Yokol. 

Yokpahs— Oyukhpe. 

Yo-kol-Yokol. 

Yoknts-Mariposan  Family. 

Yolanchas-  Yaudanchi. 

Yolays-Yolo. 

Yoletto-Isleta. 

Yol-hios-Yokaia. 

Yoloy,  Yoloytov— Yolo. 

Tolnmne-iTuoiumne. 

Yom-pa-pa  IFtahs-iYampa. 

Yonanns— Yonalus. 

Yonanny-i  Yowani. 

Yondestok— Yendestake. 

YonffletatS"  Ucluelet. 

YonkioQsme— Jukiusme. 

Yon-kt-Zoht. 

Yonktins,  Yonktons— Yankton. 

Yonktons  Ahnah-^Yanktonai. 

Yon-sal-pomas — Usal. 

Yooohee-iYuchi. 

Yookflta-Lekwiltok. 

Yookoomans-i  Yakima. 

Yoov't<- Uinta. 

Yoqaeeohae,   Yooniohacs— Yukichetunne. 

Yompianos— Ervipiames. 

Yosahmittii,  Yo-sem-a-te,   Yosematos,   Yo  seisty, 

Yosomites— Awani. 
Yoshol-Usal. 
Yoshnway-iChemetunne. 
Yosimities-i  Awani. 
Yo-flol  Pomas— Usal. 
Yosoomite — A  wani. 
Yostj^em^  Apache. 
YosiuuiiS">  Yusumne. 
Y6u-Ute. 
Yotoh^-omei-  Apache. 
Yo-to-tan-Tututnnne. 
Yooana,  Yonane— Yowani. 
Yonean — Yukonikhotana. 
Yonehehtaht-  Uduelet 
Yoncon— Yukonikhotana. 
Yoncootnmnies— YukolunmL 
Yonlalloo  '-Eufaula. 
Yongfatamnnd^  Youghtanond. 
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TootooiMt,  YoniooiM,    Tooikeone,    Tovlkkone-i 

Yaquina. 
ToQi^  Yovits-Yahach. 
Toiikone*  Yaquina. 
ToQkonikataBa-  Yakonikhotana. 
Yonkon  Louohiooz  Indiana— Kutchakutchln. 
You-ma-talla—  Umatilla. 
Yonna— Yowani. 
Yonng  Don-  Hachepiriina. 
YoongwUte-wolf-  Wohkpotait. 
Yonnondadyi—Tionontati. 
Yoa-iMl-lay-iSaDto  Domingo. 
Yoa-quee-chae— Yuklchetunne. 
Yooponi-Konttkna  »  Yookonikhotana. 
Yonrok— Yurok. 
Yout-Nodt. 
Youtsh,  Yontas-iUte. 
Yonthtanundg-i  Yoogbtanund. 
Yontoeketta-  A  taakut. 
Yonti-Ute. 

Yowana.  Yowanne— Yowani. 
Yoway»-Iowa. 
Yowechani  -  Yaudanchi . 
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X^-kA-te-KitkehAhki. 

Xikl-tiiBkA'"TangesatHi. 

X«k0'i  VilUfv-Seek's  Village. 

ZMBM-Jemez. 

Zembocu-Ozanbogiu. 

Z«n-«ei>-Sene<nl. 

Zukmchio  "Geneseo. 

ZmMea—tienecn. 

Z«iiqiu<-Te8aque. 

ZHon-iTeton. 

Zi-onkm-katdii,  ZiuakA-knteld—Taiisesataak. 

X*.ut-No5t. 

Z«T«n  ttedan  ran  OilMU-Zufli. 

ICblMnan-Siaguan. 

Zia-Sia. 

ZUbM,  Ziamaa-Siaguan. 

H-f^mim^tTfiJDtunH- 

Satiti-iThree  Saints. 
ZikUcoa-Sibirijoa. 
ZIbola»-Hawikuh,  Zofii. 
ZtfOBUt— Gienega. 

Ziiame— Sijame. 

Ska  hikW-'-  Kitkehahki. 

Zlll-tar'-^eiia.  ZUl-tar-dlns-Tslltaden. 

Biifoiiianes— Spokan. 

Snni  juunii— KinnAzinde. 

ZIplaa,  Sppia-Xue— Tsipiakwe. 

ZiMfaehroann»  SStafeehrobne^MisBisaiiga. 

Zitoa- Pueblo  de  loe  Siloa. 

Ztn]ika-katdii*-TaD^eaatMu 

ZlTola-*Zufii. 

y.i«f^  dEki#lii*',  Zislka-iklsi- Kitkehahki. 

Zjan-KuttehiA,  ^In-ta-Kouttchin-Vuntakutchin. 

ZM-ChoU. 


Zala|aa>*  salujaxac 

Zolti  ean» — diierr*le«*. 

ZriUrseMo.  Zonefthifi,  lanqiclud -O^neaeo. 

Zonj  -■  S.iin^ii*. 

Zit  n  n  i-s  c  hi*  ^  Gt!ili««ai;>. 

Zcpei:  =rfifba^ 

Zopi]!  -  H^opua. 

Zo  ;k^--Zoht, 

Zt  r'-iidi  -=T*uni«u 

Zfjuni-Zufli, 

Zt  i>  I,  d  m  =>  ^^  ul  ujame, 

Ziuk.r^fctinnciui, 

Zn  ia  q  qU = Q  vian  qiaJt 

Z^i  a  q  '10  ="  Ten  u&ao. 

Zu  nqui  ^^uaqui. 

Zu^     I^i&kota, 

Za  ►?  I  .:*  c«lre* = QtMJolclrFy* 

Zup;j*-^Z^iflli 

Zn^-u&to  ==  A  walObL 

Z iif aj a,  Zulftjin  =  ^n\ tijajne. 

ZisUHins--'  '1irr''tiee. 

ZiiTn:-ria.  ZamAnai,  Zuiiii*=guit»,Taweh8sh. 

Zcimis.  Ziiu.  Zuna=^Ziifii, 

2  «j  ti  il  I  a  li  =■  •   Za  1 1  *  i  Jth  uiUi . 

Zan.  ,  Zunia.  Zimi&ai.  Zoii  Clbftk,  ZaBfc-Mi. 

Ziicii  Vitja  -  He-h*iLii  A>»hlU8iMi. 

Zuuni.  Zuan,  Zrmy.  Zuraj-ZuILi. 

Z  ir^s  >  K  'J  rvj!^  1 1  fjimilf , 

Zu  10  idft = l^j  uiiflfl™ 

Zn '  L9.9jnias**iZutBeQiin, 

Zisjtt-ZohL 

Znifi     Zufii. 

2ai'?'>rt  Itijfak^'-Kiyiifcj** 

Zujtetcifc  kiyitk»*=  KLiyulLSi, 
Z  wfts-lii-cHikJ  >»T«>n  ^ktidJ^  cioiL 
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